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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  news  of  the  week  from  China  has  been  horrible.  Reports 
from  native  sources  received  at  Shanghai,  and  believed 
to  be  trustworthy,  declare  that  all  the  Europeans  in  Pekin  to 
the  number  of  one  thousand,  including,  unhappily,  a  large 
number  of  women  and  children,  have  been  massacred.  They 
held  out  till  food  and  ammunition  were  exhausted,  and  then 
the  British  Legation,  where  they  were  besieged,  was  stormed  and 
burned.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Dowager- 
Empress  were  forced  to  commit  suicide  by  taking  opium, 
but  that  in  the  case  of  the  Empress  the  drag  did 
not  prove  fatal.  No  doubt  these  reports  are  not  officially 
confirmed,  and  it  is  therefore  just  conceivable  that 
the  Europeans  may  still  be  alive,  but  for  ourselves  we 
have  no  hope.  The  most  that  we  can  say  is  that  up  till  Friday 
the  matter  was  not  one  of  absolute  certainty.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  leader  of  the  anti-foreign  party,  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  house  known  to  Europeans  as  Prince  Tuan,  is 
master  in  Pekin,  whether  as  father  of  the  heir  to  the  throne 
or  as  Dictator,  and  has  by  Imperial  decree  ordered  all  China¬ 
men  to  “  stamp  out  ”  the  foreigners.  It  is  also  certain  that 
he  is  obeyed  by  the  large  armies  of  soldiers  which  have  been 
secretly  gathered  together,  partially  trained  by  German  and 
Japanese  drillmasters,  and  armed  with  Mauser  rifles,  Maxims 
—of  which  forty  were  seised  by  Admiral  Seymour  in  one 
arsenal — and  Krupp  guns.  And,  finally,  it  is  certain  that 
this  Prince  and  these  soldiers,  by  the  last  advices,  were 
shelling  and  firing  on  the  Legations,  in  which  a  few  soldiers 
with  little  ammunition  were  desperately  resisting  China 
has,  in  fact,  given  the  rein  to  its  barbaric  instincts,  has  com¬ 
mitted  an  atrocity  of  the  true  Asiatic  kind,  and  has  passed 
on  all  Europe  an  insult  almost  without  a  parallel  in  history. 
Even  the  Turk  in  the  height  of  his  power  only  confined 
Ambassadors  in  the  Seven  Towers. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  destruction  of  the  Legations, 
and,  as  rumoured,  of  all  Europeans  in  Pekin,  is  the  evidence 
in  Admiral  Seymour’s  report  of  his  march  that  the  new 
Chinese  soldiery  will  fight.  He,  or  a  correspondent  with  him, 
reports  that  when  the  train  arrived  at  Langfang  on  June  14th 
“  the  enemy  advanced  within  twenty  yards  of  the  locomotive 
in  face  of  a  tremendous  rifle  and  Maxim  fire.”  They  were 
beaten  back,  but  on  June  18th  five  thousand  soldiers  attacked 
the  station  again,  and  were  only  repulsed  after  “  two  hours’ 
fighting  ”  and  a  loss  of  fifty-eight  killed  and  wounded.  After 
this  engagement  it  was  resolved  to  retreat  along  the  river, 
and  from  June  13th  to  June  22nd  “  every  inch  of  the  ground 
was  stubbornly  disputed  by  the  Chinese,”  who  were  soldiers 
belonging  to  General  Tung’s  western  army.  The  British 
Marines  and  the  Germans  carried  the  arsenal  five  miles  from 
Tientsin,  but  the  Chinese  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
recover  it,  _  fighting  with  determination  for  two  hours  and 


losing  five  hundred  men.  It  is  clear  from  the  whole  account 
that  the  kind  of  paralysis  which  seized  the  Chinese  troops  in 
tbe  face  of  the  Japanese  has  given  way  to  hatred  of  the 
foreigner  and  some  new  source  of  confidence,  probably  better 
arms. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  assembled  Admirals  at  Taku 
have  decided  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  march  on  Pekin 
without  much  larger  forces  than  are  at  their  disposal.  They 
have  thirteen  thousand  men,  counting  four  thousand  Japanese ; 
hut  Taku  itself  must  be  garrisoned,  and  they  have  to  relieve 
Tientsin,  which  is  besieged  by  a  force  reported  to  number 
ninety  thousand  soldiers,  aided  by  the  populace  of  a  city 
which  has  become  vast.  Heartbreaking  as  their  decision  is, 
it  is  undoubtedly  wise,  as  is  also  the  resolve  not  to  give  the 
Japanese  a  sepai'ate  mandate.  Such  a  mandate  would  have 
involved  two  terrible  risks.  The  Japanese  might  have  been 
defeated,  in  which  case  no  white  man  in  China  would  have 
survived,  or  the  Japanese  might  have  mastered  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China,  in  which  case  the  “Yellow  Peril”  would 
have  been  upon  us  iu  full  force. 

Of  course  those  risks  ought  to  have  been  run,  and  run  with- ,  / 
out  hesitation,  if  there  was  any  chance  of  saving  the  Legations, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  Russia  or  any  other  Power  would 
have  placed  a  prohibition  on  such  action.  Certainly  we  Aid 
not,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Brodrick’s  statements.  But  when  it  . 
was  evident  that  Pekin  could  not  be  reached,  as  it  certainly 
could  not  have  beeD,  even  by  giving  Japan  a  separate  man¬ 
date,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  endangered  the 
smooth  working  of  the  combination -of  Powers.  We  note 
with  great  regret  the  attempt  made  to  saddle  Russia  with  the 
special  responsibility  of  preventing  the  Japanese  taking 
action,  and  so  with  the  massacre  of  the  Legations.  If  such 
accusations  are  to  be  sown  broadcast  on  tbe  strength  of 
Shanghai  or  Chefoo  gossip,  what  possibility  is  there  of  a 
loyal  co-operation  among  the  Powers  in  their  gigantic  task, 

— one  as  heavy  as  that  undertaken  by  the  only  other  great 
European  combination  known  to  history,  the  Crusades  ? 

The  news  from  South  Africa  this  week  is  very  meagre, 
as  it  always  is  when  Lord  Roberts  has  a  large  scheme  on 
foot.  What  appears  to  be  happening  is  a  combined  move¬ 
ment  of  several  columns  to  surround  De  Wet’s  commandos 
in  the  North-East  of  the  Orange  Colony  and  compel  their 
surrender  and  dispersal.  It  is  possible  that  a  big  surrender 
may  be  achieved,  but  we  think  it  more  likely  that  the  Boer 
force  will  gradually  melt  away,  men  giving  themselves  up 
in  twos  and  threes  or  slinking  away  secretly,  and  that 
in  the  end  only  the  leaders  and  a  few  hundred  men 
will  lay  down  their  arms  in  a  body.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  actual  operations  of  the  columns  engaged 
against  De  Wet,  but  it  was  announced  on  Friday  that 
Generals  Clery  and  Hart  had  joined  hands  at  Vlakfontein, 
a  place  on  the  railway  between  Natal  and  Johannesburg,  and 
that  trains  will  soon  be  running  between  Durban  and 
Johannesburg.  Retreat  to  the  North  is  thus  barred.  Mean¬ 
time  the  cordon  of  troops  is  being  drawn  round  the  Boers  in 
the  Lindley  distinct.  It  may,  of  course,  be  some  days  before 
the  final  blow  can  be  struck,  but  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
by  next  week  armed  resistance  is  over  in  the  Orange  Colony, 
and  (with  luck)  if  ex-President  Steyn  and  De  Wet  are  captives 
in  our  hands. 

The  position  of  affairs  North  of  Pretoria  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  apparently  Botha  and  the  Boer  forces  are  not  able 
to  take  the  initiative,  and  Lord  Roberts  is  not  anxious  to  deal 
with  them  till  the  Orange  Colony  Boers  have  been  reduced  to 
submission.  Mr.  Kruger  remains  at  Waterval  Onder.  Friday’s 
Daily  Telegraph  contains  an  interesting  telegram  describing 
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how  their  correspondent  at  Lourenco  Marques  penetrated 
to  his  ambulatory  capital  and  tried  to  interview  Mr.  Kruger. 
Though  the  President  refused  this,  the  correspondent  saw 
Mr.  Reitz,  and  obtained  from  him  a  message  to  this  effect : — 
“  Tell  your  journal,  the  Daily  Tdegraplt,  and  through  it  the 
world,  that  the  South  African  Republic  will  fight  for  indepen¬ 
dence  until  live  hundred  burghers  remain  alive,  and  even  then 
we  will  continue  to  fight.  Such  is  our  determined  decision.” 
That  is  plucky,  but  we  are  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  a  body 
of  Boers  dying  like  the  Spartans  at  Thermopyh®.  As  soon 
as  they  find  that  guerilla  warfare  is  hopeless  they  will  give 
iu.  As  long,  however,  as  they  can  still  score  incidental 
successes  they  will  hold  out. 

The  latest  news  from  Ashanti  is  a  little  better.  On  Friday 
a  Colonial  Office  telegram  was  published  in  which  Colonel 
Willcocks  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  sent  by 
Governor  Hodgson  announcing  that  he,  with  six  hundred 
native  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Major  Morris,  departed 
from  Coomassie  on  June  23rd  by  way  of  Patiasa  and  Terra- 
bum.  Two  British  officers  and  a  hundred  native  soldiers 
had  been  left  behind  at  Coomassie  with  rations  up  to 
July  loth.  Colonel  Willcocks  continues: — “I  will  personally 
relieve  Coomassie  by  that  date  under  any  circumstances. 
Hodgson  states  that  he  intended  to  go  over  River  Ofin  by 
way  of  Mampong  to  Cape  Coast,  but  1  have  applied  to  him 
by  urgent  special  messengers  to  leave  behind  as  many  men 
as  possible  in  order  to  give  assistance  to  me  enter  into 
Coomassie.”  Reuter’s  agent,  telegraphing  from  Fumsu  on 
July  5th,  states  that  Colonel  Willcocks  was  to  leave  on 
Friday  and  is  expected  to  relieve  Coomassie  by  July  12th  or 
loch.  Colonel  Willcocks  is  a  most  capable  officer,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that,  if  it  is  humanly  possible,  he  will  keep  his 
word. 

General  Jamont,  the  head  of  the  French  Army,  has 
resigned  owing  to  friction  between  the  General  Staff:  and 
t  he  War  Office.  In  the  Chamber  the  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  approved  on  a  direct  vote  of  confidence  by  307  to 
258  votes,  but  the  position  of  the  Government  has  undoubtedly 
since  been  strengthened  by  the  manly  and  dignified  state¬ 
ment  of  M.  Waldeck-Roussean  in  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
Replying  to  a  Nationalist  speaker,  the  Premier  recounted  the 
incidents  which  had  led  up  to  General  Jamont’s  resignation. 
Shortly  after  his  appointment  General  Andre  decided  to 
send  back  to  their  regiments  three  heads  of  bureaux  at  the 
General  Staff.  General  Delanne,  the  head  of  the  Staff,  pro¬ 
tested  ;  a  conflict  arose,  and  General  Andre  resolved  to  have 
the  last  word.  In  that,  said  M.  Waldeck-Roussean,  he  was 
simply  acting  in  accordance  with  the  Decree  of  1890,  which 
established  the  paramountcy  of  the  Minister  of  War  in  con¬ 
firming  appointments  to  the  Staff.  After  mentioning  that 
General  Jamont,  who  was  to  retire  in  July,  had  been 
replaced  by  “a  man  of  strict  discipline,”  the  Premier  declared 
that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  create  in  France  a 
Militarist  party,  which  would  destroy  the  real  military  spirit, 
adding  that  it  would  be  better  to  speak  less  of  the  Army  and 
to  have  its  interests  more  at  heart.  “  We  shall  go  on  with 
our  work,”  he  concluded,  “  and  we  are  not  of  the  sort  that 
are  intimidated  or  discouraged.”  The  Government’s  declara¬ 
tion  was  approved  by  164  to  84  votes,  and  by  153  votes  to 
90  it  was  resolved  to  placard  the  Premier’s  speech  through¬ 
out  France. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  week  Mr.  Wyndham 
made  a  long  statement  in  reply  to  Mr.  Burdett-Contts’s 
charges  of  hospital  mismanagement  in  South  Africa.  Fie 
freely  admitted  that  our  sick  and  wounded  had  under¬ 
gone  terrible  sufferings,  but  contended  that  unprecedented 
efforts  had  been  made  to  mitigate  the  inevitable  hardships  of 
war  and  provide  against  all  contingencies.  It  wqs  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  take  with  troops  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
waggons  when  a  rapid  advance  was  made,  yet  in  spite  of  this 
and  other  drawbacks,  the  rate  of  mortality  from  enteric  had 
not  been  abnormally  high,  hut  compared  favourably  with  the 
percentage  in  other  campaigns.  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  who 
followed,  while  adhering  to  all  the  statements  made  in  his 
letter  to  the  Times,  declared  that  nobody  could  consent  to 
Lord  Roberts’s  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  for  the  defec¬ 
tive  hospital  arrangements,  and  ascribed  the  breakdown  to 
the  inelastic  nature  of  the  present  system.  In  replying  on 


the  whole  debate  Mr.  Balfour  stigmatised  Mr.  Lloyd-George’s 
statement  that  the  lives  of  the  troops  had  been  sacrificed  to 
political  exigencies  as  most  discreditable,  and  charged  the 
Opposition  with  the  desire  to  extract  material  for  a  party 
fight  from  the  episode.  The  success  of  the  war  turned  on  the 
rapidity  of  Lord  Roberts’s  movements,  and  if  there  was  one 
truth  more  surely  learnt  than  another  in  military  history  it 
was  the  necessity  of  bringing  war  to  a  rapid  conclusion  and 
limiting  human  suffering  by  striking  rapidly  and  hard,  even 
though  the  immediate  result  might  be  momentary  loss  of 
human  life. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Balfour  announced  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Hospital  Commission. 
It  was  proposed  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  persons— 
Dr.  Church,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians; 
Professor  Cunningham.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  Lord  Justice  Rorner — the 
terms  of  reference  being  “  to  report  on  the  arrangements  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the 
South  African  Campaign.”  In  the  course  of  a  subsequent 
debate  raised  on  Mr.  Labouchere’s  Motion  to  adjourn  the 
House,  it  was  urged  that  the  composition  of  the  Committee 
disregarded  Lord  Roberts’s  demand  for  business  men,  and 
gave  an  undue  preponderance  to  medical  opinion.  The  appeal 
to  the  Government  to  enlarge  the  Committee  proving  general, 
Mr.  Balfour  yielded  to  the  sense  of  the  House  “  against  his 
own  judgment,”  and  promised  to  consult  his  colleagues  with 
a  view  to  adding  two  more  members.  Personally  we  are 
entirely  of  Mi-.  Balfour’s  opinion  as  to  the  superior  efficiency 
of  a  small  Committee.  But  it  would  never  have  done  to  allow 
lay  opinion  to  be  submerged.  One  doctor,  one  lawyer,  one 
man  of  business  would  have  been  the  ideal  combination. 

On  Monday  Lord  Wemyss  tried  to  induce  the  House  of 
Lords  to  agree  to  a  Bill  enforcing  the  Militia  Ballot.  The 
proposal  was,  however,  and  as  we  think,  rightly,  opposed 
by  the  Government,  though  in  fact  Lord  Wemyss  was  only 
reintroducing  the  Govei’nment’s  own  Bill  of  a  year  ago.  The 
most  important  and  interesting  part  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
reply  was  that  which  contained  an  outline  of  some  of  the 
Government’s  proposals  as  to  the  Militia.  After  mentioning 
that  there  were  now  nearly  twenty-four  thousand  men  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Royal  Reserve  regiments,  and  that  there  were 
nearly  six  thousand  men  in  the  newly  raised  batteries  of 
Royal  Artillery,  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  Militia  battalions 
were  to  have  regimental  transport,  and  to  have  proper  and 
clean  clothes,  that  tho  officers  were  to  be  trained,  not  at  their 
own,  but  at  the  country’s  expense,  that  the  recruits  are  to 
have  a  longer  period  of  training,  and  that  changes  were  to  be 
made  in  the  Militia  Reserve.  All  these  things,  though  we 
hope  they  do  not  exhaust  the  intentions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  to  the  Militia,  are,  of  course,  to  the  good,  hut 
we  cannot  help  being  a  little  astonished  and  amused  at 
the  tone  in  which  they  are  spoken  of.  One  would  think 
that  the  Government  was  a  kind  of  beneficent  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  the  Militia  the  deserving  poor,  when  its  pro¬ 
posals  are  announced  in  such  phrases  as  “  we  have  given  to 
Militia  battalions,  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  regimental 
transport  to  the  extent  of  five  vehicles  per  battalion  and  a 
certain  number  of  horses.”  It  is  not  sense  to  talk  as  if  this 
were  a  generous  concession  instead  of  a  mere  act  of  business. 
When  a  big  farmer  finds  he  urgently  needs  six  more  waggon- 
horses  and  buys  them,  he  does  not  talk  as  if  he  had  played  the 
part  of  Lord  Bountiful  to  his  carters. 

The  German  Emperor  is,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
greatly  excited  by  the  murder  of  his  Ambassador  in  Pekin, 
which  he  is  probably  aware  was  either  ordered  or  sanctioned 
by  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  Chinese  Government.  He  has 
ordered  two  battalions  of  marines  at  once  to  Takn,  and  in  a 
speech  to  them  on  Monday  he  declared  that  the  crime  was 
one  of  “unheard-of  insolence  and  horrid  cruelty  ”  that  “calls 
for  exemplary  punishment  and  for  vengeance,  vengeance, 
vengeance.”  The  “  work  has  now  become  a  serious  task 
which  can  only  he  carried  out  by  large  bodies  of  troops  from 
all  the  civilised  States,”  and  “  the  Commander  of  the  cruiser 
squadron  [in  China]  has  already  begged  me  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  sending  out  a  whole  army  division.”  “  Your  foe 
is  not  less  valiant  than  yourselves,  and  trained  by  European 
officers  has  learned  to  use  European  weapons.”  “  I  will  not 
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rest  until  the  German  flag  together  with  the  flags  of  the 
other  Powers  floats  victoriously  above  Pekin.”  In  another 
speech  the  Emperor  hinted  that  there  had  been  a  disposition 
to  thrust  Germany  aside,  but  that  he  would  not  endure  that, 
even  if  he  had  “to  use  the  sharpest  means,”  as  be  intended 
Germany  to  be  a  world-Power,  and  “the  ocean  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  greatness  of  Germany.”  All  this  means 


that  the  Emperor  sees  his  opportunity,  is  determined  to  be 
in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  with  China,  and  will  probably 
demand  signal  compensation.  His  speeches  will  add  energy 
to  Europe,  which  does  not  desire  to  see  him  acting  alone  in 
China. 

A  fresh  and  promising  experiment  has  been  made  in  aerial 
travelling.  Count  Zeppelin,  a  Bavarian,  with  the  assistance, 
it  is  believed,  of  his  own  Government  and  the  German 
Emperor,  has  built,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  £50,000,  an 
aluminium  car  450  ft.  long,  with  benzine  motors  and  guiding 
apparatus,  the  whole  weighing  nine  tons.  The  structure, 
which  is  lifted  by  thirty  balloons,  was  tried  on  July  2nd  at 
Friedrich shafen  on  Lake  Constance,  and  with  five  passengers 
on  board  travelled  to  Immenstadt,  thirty- five  miles,  at  a  speed 
which  occasionally  reached  twenty  miles  an  hour.  The 
machine  ascended  easily,  descended  easily,  and  proved  easy 
to  direct.  There  is  no  new  principle,  as  we  show  elsewhere, 
involved  in  the  experiment,  but  it  really  appears  as  if  the 
structural  difficulties  might  be  overcome  by  care  and  outlay. 
Further  details  about  the  action  of  the  air  steamer  in  a  high 
wind  are  much  required,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the 
structure  weighs  nine  tons,  its  carrying  power  is  only  two 
tons ;  but  if  the  balloons  cannot  master  the  hull  any  more 
than  sails  master  a  ship,  a  long  forward  step  has  been  made 
in  aerial  navigation.  Perhaps  the  realisation  of  Tennyson's 
vision  will  be  one  of  the  earliest  incidents  of  the  coming 
century. 

A  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
J  une  oOth,  in  the  dock  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  at 
Hoboken,  opposite  New  York.  It  began  in  some  cotton 
bales,  and  everything  being  dry  with  the  excessive  heat, 
speedily  destroyed  three  piers  belonging  to  the  Companyi 
together  with  three  great  liners,  the  ‘Main,’  ‘Saale,’  and 
‘Bremen.’  The  !  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse’  was  saved  with 
difficulty,  her  bow  having  caught  before  she  was  removed. 
More  than  a  thousand  persons,  including  many  women  and 
children,  are  said  to  have  been  on  board  the  ill-fated  vessels, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  of  them  were  burned  or  drowned. 
The  ports  were  jammed  by  the  struggling  fugitives,  and  as 
usual  in  a  fire  on  board  ship,  discipline  proved  too  weak  to 
control  human  selfishness,  and  it  may  be  insanity.  Ghastly 
stories  also  are  told  of  the  inhuman  greed  of  the  boatmen, 
who  refused  to  assist  drowning  men  till  they  had  been  paid, 
but  though  a  crowd  of  longshoremen  is  sure  to  include  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  ruffians,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  New  York 
reporters  love  to  pile  up  the  agony.  The  blow  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  insures  itself,  is  so  severe 
that  the  German  Empero'.’  has  addressed  to  its  chairman  a 
telegram  of  condolence. 

On  Wednesday  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  the 
Bishops  discussed  the  diminution  of  the  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  believed  that  the  main 
cause  was  the  financial  one.  Parents  and  relations  would 
not  encourage,  or  often  even  sanction,  young  men  taking  up  a 
life  so  much  exposed  to  the  risks  of  poverty.  The  Bishop  of 
Hereford  thought  that  conscientious  difficulties  deterred  men, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  believed  that  the  present 
troubles  and  disputes  in  the  Church  acted  as  a  deterrent. 
For  our  part,  we  believe  that  the  explanation  is  much  more 
simple,  and  one  by  no  means  discreditable.  In  old  days  men 
went  very  largely  into  the  Church  on  purely  social  and 
pecuniary  grounds.  Now  it  is  the  exception  for  a  man  to 
take  Orders  unless  he  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  a  vocation.  The 
Church  has  ceased  to  be  looked  on  as  a  profession  like  Medicine 
or  the  Law,  and  naturally  that  has  reduced  the  available 
recruits.  There  is  a  West  of  England  story  of  a  Bishop  asking 
a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  who  was  a  younger  son  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  but  not  very  rich  county  family,  what  were  the 
reasons  which  should  induce  a  young  man  of  position  to  be 
ordained.  The  candidate  naively  answered,  “  Pecuniary 
reasons,  my  lord.”  Those  are  seldom  the  reasons  now, 
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although  in  spite  of  the  complaints,  often  just,  of  the  poverty 
of  the  clergy,  the  Church,  with  its  splendid  prizes  and  large 
number  of  comfortable  posts,  remains  the  easiest  profession 
in  which  to  secure  alivelihood.  That  secularly  minded  men  are 
not  nearly  so  often  tempted  to  take  orders  by  motives  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  personal  advancement  as  they  used  to  be,  strikes  us  as 
by  no  means  unsatisfactory.  The  prizes  in  the  Church  are 
as  numerous  as,  and  more  valuable  than,  those  at  the  Bar. 

It  was  announced  on  Thursday  that  Lord  Wemyss  and 
Colonel  Eustace  Balfour,  brother  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  had 
resigned  their  positions  of  Honorary  Colonel  and  Colonel  in 
the  London  Scottish — one  of  the  finest  Volunteer  regiments 
in  the  Kingdom — owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
War  Office.  We  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  dispute,  which  arose  over  the  question  of  a 
month’s  training  under  canvas,  nor  do  we  wish  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  incident.  We  do  wish,  however,  to 
express  and  put  on  record  our  fervent  hope  that  the  War 
Office  will  not  injure  the  Volunteers  by  depriving  them  of  that 
purely  voluntary  character  which  constitutes  their  true 
strength.  We  look  with  no  little  alarm  upon  the  tendency  in 
certain  quarters  to  try  to  turn  the  V olunteers  into  imitation 
Regulars.  To  do  that  is  to  ruin  a  body  of  men  which,  if 
left  as  they  are,  are  capable  of  doing  most  useful  work. 
Encourage  marksmanship  by  all  possible  means,  and  make 
the  Volunteers  as  mobile  as  possible,  but  otherwise  let  all  the 
regulations  connected  with  them  be  easy  and  elastic. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  addressing  the  National  Union  of  Con¬ 
servative  Associations  at  the  fourteenth  annual  banquet  held 
in  London  on  Friday,  June  29th,  made  a  stirring  Unionist 
speech,  and  incidentally  introduced  a  strong  and  generous 
defence  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  administration  of  the  War 
Office,  praising  his  “magnificent  reserve  of  patience  and 
devotion  to  duty.”  He  did  not  create  the  organisation  of 
the  Army,  he  inherited  it.  One  cannot  help  being  touched 
by  the  loyal  and  plucky  way  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
stood  forth  to  defend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
It  shows  how  utterly  unjust  are  the  attacks  made  upon  Mr 
Chamberlain  as  designing,  unchivalrous,  and  self-seeking 
Such  men  do  not  defend  indefensible  positions  in  order  tc 
stand  by  a  comrade.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  note 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  apology  is  quite  beside  the  mark.  It 
absolutely  misses  the  whole  point  of  complaint,  which  is 
that  Lord  Lansdowne,  when  four  years  ago  he  took  over  the 
War  Office,  did  not  insist  on  looking  his  responsibilities  full 
in  the  face,  and  either  resign  or  insist  upon  our  military 
system  being  put  on  a  sound  basis.  That  is  asking  for 
administrative  heroism,  no  doubt,  but  unless  we  ask  for  it, 
at  least  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  we  shall  end  in  a  Sedan. 

Speaking  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  King’s  College  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Professor  Dicey  offered  the  students  some 
advice  as  to  the  formation  of  style.  He  did  not  profess  to 
instruct  them  how  to  be  eloquent  or  witty,  but  rather  how  to 
attain  the  valuable  art  of  expressing  themselves  in  clear  and 
accurate  language.  To  this  end  he  counselled  them  to 
dismiss  all  artificial  notions  of  style  from  their  minds,  and 
take  for  their  models  such  writers  as  Sir  James  FitzJames 
Stephen — a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  effort  to  write  just 
as  one  would  speak— or  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  defined  the 
whole  of  a  good  style  to  lie  in  the  choice  of  “  the  same  word 
for  the  same  thing  and  a  different  word  for  a  different  thing.” 
We  note  with  surprise  that  Professor  Dicey’s  remarks  are 
vehemently  attacked  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Daily 
News  as  irreconcilable  with  the  essential  requirements  of 
literary  style.  But  Professor  Dicey,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
addressing  himself  to  aspirants  to  literary  distinction,  but 
merely  to  those  who  wished  to  express  themselves  clearly  and 
well.  Surely  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  good,  as  apart  from 
a  literary,  style.  We  cannot  all  write  like  Virgil,  of  whom  it 
was  happily  said  that  he  disdained  to  say  a  plain  thing  in  a 
plain  way.  The  disastrous  results  of  the  wholesale  imitation 
of  Browning,  Meredith,  and  Stevenson  are  enough  in  them¬ 
selves  to  justify  Professor  Dicey’s  plea  for  simplicity  and 
directness.  _________ 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  UPHEAVAL  OF  CHINA. 

npHE  upheaval  of  China— for  it  is  an  upheaval,  and  not 
JL  a  mere  riot  against  the  foreigner — is  becoming  week 
bv  week  a  more  formidable  event.  The  cowardly  murder 
of  the  German  Ambassador  while  actually  on  his  way 
from  his  own  Legation  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  Pekin, 
probably  in  accordance  with  a  summons,  is  now  officially 
admitted,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  all  the 
remaining  Embassies  have  been  destroyed  and  their 
inmates  slaughtered  out.  They  were  being  shelled  on 
June  25th,  and  their  brave  resistance  would  raise  Chinese 
cruelly  to  fever-heat.  It  is  twelve  days  since  the  troops 
began  firing  on  them  from  the  walls  of  the  Tartar  city, 
and  whence  were  they  to  get  food?  Moreover,  having 
killed  the  Ambassador  of  a  Great  Power,  those  who  hold 
power  in  Pekin  have  no  longer  a  motive  for  caution, 
indeed  are  probably  disposed,  to  commit  their  followers 
with  Europe  beyond  all  hope  of  compromise  or  pardon. 
They  cannot  then  sell  their  chiefs.  The  effect,  of  course, 
is  to  compel  the  European  Powers  to  act,  if  only  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  own  self-respect,  and  to  act  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reveal  even  to  Chinamen  that  they  have  insolently 
defied  irresistible  force.  They  have  all,  it  is  clear,  con¬ 
sented  to  the  occupation  of  Pekin,  and  have  all  at  the 
same  time  recognised  that  to  occupy  Pekin  by  a  march 
from  the  coast  is  a  most  serious  enterprise.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  talking  nonsense  about  '  “  rushes,”  and 
“instant  vengeance,”  and  “mandates  to  Japan,”  but  the 
Powers  are  aware  that  they  could  not  now  save  their 
agents  even  if  their  march  were  unopposed,  and  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  if  it  be  only  a  retreating  battle  behind  earthworks, 
will  be  of  a  most  formidable  kind.  They  have  to  break 
through  an  army  of  at  least  seventy  thousand  men,  half 
of  them  experienced  soldiers  armed  with  Mausers,  in  a 
country  swarming  with  hostile  ruffians,  where  a  defeat  of 
the  invading  force  would  place  millions  of  men  at  the 
disposal  of  the  defenders.  All  Manchuria  is  “  up,”  as  well 
as  Chi-li  and  Shantung.  The  Europeans  have  no  general, 
insufficient  munitions,  and  practically  no  transport  at  all, 
besides  being  deficient  in  cavalry.  The  Admirals  have  there¬ 
fore  decided,  most  wisely,  not  to  move  with  inadequate 
forces,  and  are  collecting  at  Taku  the  troops,  the  munitions, 
and  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  largest  European  force 
which  has  ever  invaded  China.  When  the  preparations 
are  complete  thirty  thousand  Europeans — Russian,  British, 
German,  and  French  —  supported  by  ten  thousand 
Japanese,  all  under  some  picked  general,  will  move  upon 
Pekin,  and,  let  us  hope,  will  in  a  few  days  scatter  the 
opposing  army  to  the  winds,  and  reduce  the  Chinese 
capital  to  subjection  without  a  siege.  If  they  do  not 
there  will  be  for  Europeans  no  living  in  China.  At  the 
same  time  the  Powers  have  become  aware  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  their  work.  They  know  that  the 
construction  of  a  Government  for  China  is  an  almost 
hopeless  task,  they  are  bewildered  with  the  dread  lest 
there  should  be  no  Government  from  which  to  exact 
reparation,  and  they  are  hoping  rather  wildly  to  find  an 
excuse  for  recognising  some  one  as  not  too  guilty  to  be 
treated  with.  They  deny  that  they  are  at  war,  they 
listen  eagerly  to  tales  about  the  legal  Emperor  and  the 
Empress-Regent,  both  of  whom  are  probably  dead  or 
imprisoned,  and  even  about  individuals  like  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  in  fact  display  an  acute  fear  of  anarchy  in 
China.  They  are,  in  truth,  aware  that  they  are  face  to 
face  with  an  event  so  big  that  they  can  hardly  grasp  all 
the  possibilities  it  may  involve. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  direct,  and  who  probably  insti¬ 
gated,  the  upheaval  are  gaining  in  strength  and  in  co¬ 
herence.  It  is  admitted  on  all  haytds  that  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  house,  Prince  Tuan,  ha.s  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  anti-foreign  movement,  is  obeyed  by  all  the 
troops,  and  is,  on  some  pretext  or  another,  exercising  the 
powers  of  a  Dictator.  According  to  one  account  he  is  the 
agent  of  the  Empress,  according  to  another  he  has  arrested 
or  expelled  her,  and  according  to  a  third  he  has  pro¬ 
claimed  his  son  Emperor.  For  ourselves  we  think  it  very 
probable  that  he  is  at  this  moment  the  legal,  or  as  we 
should  say,  the  constitutional,  Regent  of  the  Empire.  If 
the  Emperor  Kwang-su,  the  wretched  lad  in  whom  the 
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Reformers  trusted,  is  dead  or  has  abdicated — and  no 
one  in  Pekin  mentions  him — the  son  of  Prince  Tuan, 
the  child  who  was  regularly  and  formally,  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  Manchu  nobles,  declared  the 
beir  to  the  throne,  is  now  legitimate  Emperor  of 
China.  By  a  custom  it  is  impossible  for  Chinamen 
to  disregard  he  is  still  under  his  father’s  authority, 
and  Prince  Tuan  alone  has  the  right  to  issue  orders 
in  his  name.  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  and  it 
tallies  with  much  evidence,  the  head  of  the  reactionaries, 
the  deadly  foe  of  all  foreigners,  is  legitimate  master  of 
China,  armed  with  rights  which,  like  those  of  the  Czar, 
are  anchored  at  ouce  in  legality  and  in  superstition.  At  all 
events,  Prince  Tuan  is  master  in  Pekin  and  Northern 
China,  has  issued  an  Imperial  decree  ordering  all 
“Boxers”  and  soldiers  to  “  stamp  out  ”  foreigners,  and 
intends,  seeing  no  loophole  of  retreat  after  the  attack  on 
the  Legations,  to  carry  on  the  war,  if  he  can,  to  the  bitter 
end.  It  may  be  that  he  will  be  crushed  at  once  by  the 
Allied  Powers,  it  may  he  that  he  may  succeed  in  dividing 
them,  it  may  be  that  he  can  sustain,  as  the  Boers  are 
doing,  a  running  fight,  through  half  the  Empire ;  in  any 
case,  his  ascendency  makes  of  the  “  riotous  movement,”  as 
the  Americans  call  it,  a  coherent  and  most  formidable 
struggle  with  all  Europe.  The  first  necessity  of  Asiatics 
is  to  have  a  man  at  their  head  who  will  punish  disobedience 
with  death,  and  the  Chinese  have  him  in  Prince  Tuan. 

Another  element  of  danger,  moreover,  has  since  we  last 
wrote  been  added  to  those  which  previously  existed. 
Hitherto  the  anti-foreign  agitation  has  been  confined  to 
Northern  China,  but  it  is  now  spreading  fast  to  the  centre 
and  South.  At  Shanghai  and  in  Canton  the  placards 
which  in  China  herald  insurrection  are  appearing  on  every 
wall.  The  ruffian  classes  are  stirring,  respectable  Chinese 
households  are  flying,  and,  worst  sign  of  all,  the  Viceroys 
are  rapidly  enlisting  troops.  Naturally,  for  their  provinces 
touch  the  coast  and  their  ports  may  be  shelled,  they 
promise  the  foreigner  protection.  Naturally,  also,  till 
matters  are  clearer  in  Pekin,  they  profess  to  be  paying  no 
obedience  to  the  capital.  And  most  naturally  of  all,  they 
keep  in  their  own  hands  any  revenue  which  ought  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  they  do  not  proscribe  the  “  Boxers  ”  ;  that  they  keep 
Chinese  cruisers  as  near  them  as  they  can  ; .  and  that  in 
all  negotiations  with  the  foreigners  they  insist,  “as  a 
measure  of  precaution,”  that  no  foreign  troops  shall  be 
landed.  As  they  all  at  heart  detest  foreigners,  as  they 
all  dread  Pekin,  as  they  are  all  at  the  mercy  of  troops 
usually  anti-foreign,  above  all  as  they  are  all  Chinese, 
it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  they  are  all  playing 
for  their  own  hands  ;  that  they  are  waiting  to 
see  who  will  be  Emperor  ;  and  that,  if  it  is  virtually 
Prince  Tuan,  they  will  let  the  South  rise  on  his 
behalf.  That  will  make  a  terrible  situation  for  the 
foreigner,  who,  indeed,  will  be  badly  placed  even  if  they 
are  sincere.  For  that  would  mean  civil  war  in  China,  the 
dissolution  of  the  Empire  as  an  organisation,  and  the  long 
period  of  anarchy  which  must  follow  before  the  new  pro¬ 
vincial  Kings,  even  if  strengthened  by  foreign  help,  can 
acquire  such  a  hold  that  ordinary  commerce,  and  travelling, 
and  the  teaching  of  missionaries  are  again  safe  pursuits. 
There  has  been  no  such  explosion  in  the  South  as  there 
has  been  in  the  North,  but  the  danger  of  one  is  not  ended 
because  the  Viceroys  are  saying  smooth  things.  Very 
few  of  them  can  be  trusted,  and  least  of  all  Li  Hung 
Chang,  who,  like  Azimoollah  Khan,  the  prompter  of  the 
massacre  of  Cawnpore,  has  visited  Euiope,  and  whose 
most  important  saying  is  that  one  foreigner  is  as  bad  as 
another,  and  all  intend  the  partition  of  the  Empire. 
Europe,  we  greatly  fear,  must  depend  on  herself  in  this 
struggle  with  China  without  internal  help,  arid,  powerful 
as  she  is,  the  struggle  with  a  fourth  of  the  human  race 
may  tax  all  her  energies. 


MR.  RHODES  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA.  . 

N  an  article  on  the  South  African  problem  in  the 
Fortnightly  for  July  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  tells  us  that 
“  the  time  has  come  to  put  aside  the  prejudices  caused  by 
the  Raid,  and  to  avail  ourselves  freely  of  the  services  of 
the  British  party,  of  which  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes  still  remains  the  leader.  We  have  a  hard 
task  before  us,  and  we  need  the  help  of  all  South  African 
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statesmen  who,  whatever  errors  they  may  be  deemed  to 
have  committed,  have  always  been  loyal  in  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Mother-country.”  And  he  therefore  urges 
that  “  the  British  authorities  should  co-operate  cordially 
with  the  Progressive  party  and  its  leaders.”  In  other 
words,  he  virtually  asks  that  the  Home  Government 
should  do  its  best  to  back  up  Mr.  Rhodes  and  support 
his  influence  in  South  African  politics.  In  our  opinion 
this  is  bad  advice,  and  we  desire  to  give  our  reasons 
for  thinking  that  Mr.  Rhodes  will  not  be  a  safe 
guide  in  South  African  affairs,  and  that  though  we 
cannot,  of  course,  do  anything  to  prevent  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  Empire  in  South  Africa  making  him  their 
leader,  we  ought  to  do  nothing  to  influence  them  in  his 
favour.  Our  reasons  for  holding  this  view  are  not 
based  upon  Mr.  Rhodes’s  action  during  the  Raid.  What¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  that  transaction — not,  remember,  the 
Raid  as  it  appeared  during  the  early  days,  but  as  it  was 
seen  after  the  real  facts  became  known — we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  there  must  be  a  statute  of  limitations 
in  such  things.  If  we  thought  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  spite 
of  his  folly  and  his  muddling,  if  not  worse,  at  the  time 
of  the  Raid,  were  now  capable  of  better  things  and  wiser 
actions,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  1895  must  be  forgotten  and  forgiven,  and 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  must  be  allowed  a  fresh  start.  It  is 
because  we  think  that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  certain  radical 
defects  of  character  as  a  politician  which  render  him  and 
his  influence  a  permanent  danger  to  the  Empire  that  we 
object  to  any  special  encouragement  being  given  to  him 
by  the  Home  Government.  If  he  were  a  much  worse 
man  than  he  is — and,  remember,  we  in  no  sort  or  kind  of 
way.  regard  him  as  a  monster  of  iniquity,  or  as  a  man 
who  in  any  essentials  means  badly — we  should  not  feel 
obliged  to  oppose  his  influence  provided  he  were  without 
the  defects  which  we  find  in  his  political  character.  His 
prime  and  fatal  defect  in  our  view,  the  defect  which 
makes  him  so  dangerous  and  ill-omened  a  pilot  in 
political  matters,  is  his  incorrigible  recklessness  and 
levity  of  action  in  matters  of  vital  importance.  He 
is  not  merely  often  unscrupulous  about  means — a  defect 
which  has  belonged,  we  admit,  to  many  great  leaders 
of  men — but  he  has  no  sense  of  proportion  in  regard 
to  aims  and  methods.  To  gain  a  small  and  unessential 
end  he  will  light-heartedly  risk  the  most  vital  interests 
of  the  Empire.  If  he  is  keen  at  the  moment  on 
lighting  his  own  cigarette  he  will  strike  a  match  in 

the  powder  magazine  and  “d - the  consequences.” 

But  it  is  not  fair  to  bring  so  general  a  charge  without 
support.  Let  us  state  the  facts  which  bear  out  this 
allegation.  We  will  begin  with  his  celebrated  incursion 
into  home  politics  by  the  gift  of  the  £10,000  to  the 
Parnellites.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  on  the  question 
of  the  Unionist  alliance  on  Friday  week,  described  how  the 
two  sections  of  the  party  had  been  brought  together  by  a 
common  danger.  “  How  great  that  danger  was,”  he  went 
on  “  we  are  only  perhaps  just  now  beginning  to  appre¬ 
ciate,  when  we  reflect  what  our  situation  would  have  been 
to-day  if  we  had  had  a  Parliament  in  Dublin,  co¬ 
ordinate  with  our  own,  manned  by  the  enemies  of 
England.”  Can  any  one  who  understands  what  the 
Empire  is  doubt  that  these  words  are  absolutely  true, 
and  that  the  establishment  of  a  Parliament  in  Dublin 
would  have  constituted  the  most  terrible  menace  to  our 
Imperial  position.  Yet  Mr.  Rhodes  did  not  scruple  to 
subscribe  £10,000  to  the  funds  of  the  Irish  Separatists  in 
order  that  Home-rule  might  prevail  in  its  worst  possible 
form, — Ireland  possessing  an  independent  Parliament  of 
her  own,  and  yet  still  holding  the  balance  in  ours.  And 
more,he  sent  this  money  to  Mr. Parnell,  than  whom  England 
and  the  Empire  had  no  more  bitter  enemy,  and  to  whom 
at  that  moment  the  possession  of  the  sinews  of  war  was 
all-important.  The  defence  for  Mr.  Rhodes  is  that  he 
thought  Home-rule  was  going  to  be  carried,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  see  it  carried  in  a  form  which  might  admit 
later  on  of  Imperial  Federation.  He  thought  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  Irish  Members  at  Westminster  would  keep 
the  door  open  for  Imperial  Federation,  and  he  bought 
that  open  door  for  £10,000.  Personally,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  explanation.  It  seems  to 
us  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Mr.  Rhodes, 
who  doubtless  was  already  beginning  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  founding  the  Chartered  Company,  was 


anxious  ‘‘to  square”  the  Irish  Members.  We  do  not 
suggest  for  a  moment,  remember,  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
had  any  corrupt  motive  in  view  in  regard  to  the  Charter, 
He  wanted  the  Charter  for  his  great  Imperialist  dream. 
He  realised  that  he  could  not  get  it  if  the  Irish  Members 
were  hostile.  He  also  thought  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
Irish  Members  was  better  Imperialism  than  exclusion,  and 
he  therefore  quite  light-heartedly  proposed  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone — to  “square”  the  Irish  and  to  improve 
the  Home-rule  Bill — by  laying  out  £10,000.  But  it  will  be 
j  said  all  this  is  conjecture.  Very  well,  then,  let  us  take  Mr. 

|  Rhodes’s  own  account  of  the  matter,  and  assume  that  he 
really  believed  that  Home-rule  of  the  type  under  which 
.  -eland  was  to  rule  us,  and  yet  to  have  a  Parliament  of 
her  own,  was  good  Imperialism.  Even  then  his  reckless- 
ness  in  the  use  of  means  to  obtain  his  ends  marks  him  out 
as  the  most  dangerous  and  unsafe  of  political  guides.  He 
must  have  known  the  kind  of  man  Mr.  Parnell  was. 
He  must  have  known  how  the  Nationalists  gloated  over 
Majuba  Hill,  and  how  they  tried  as  far  as  they  could  to 
help  the  Boers  and  the  Mahdi.  He  must  have  known 
the  kind  of  things  that  were  going  on  in  Ireland.  Yet 
because  he  took  a  certain  view  of  a  constitutional 
question,  he  throws  a  cheque  for  £10,000  into  Mr. 
Parnell’s  lap  without  making  the  slightest  inquiry 
as  to  how  it  was  to  be  spent.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
followers  were  reckless  enough  in  all  conscience  in  their 
handling  of  Home-rule  and  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Nationalists,  and  as  a  punishment  for  that  recklessness 
they  have  been  excluded  from  the  work  of  government, 
but  none  of  them  were  reckless  enough,  as  far  as  we 
know,  to  give  huge  sums  of  money  to  Mr.  Parnell 
without  asking  whether  they  were  to  be  spent  on 
“lead”  or  “bread,”  or  what  was  to  be  their  ultimate 
destination.  We  condemn  Mr.  Gladstone  because  he  used 
his  persuasive  eloquence  and  the  magnetism  of  his  great 
name  and  high  character  to  force  on  the  nation  a  plan  which, 
as  we  now  realise,  would  have  deeply  injured  the  Empire. 
But  how  can  Unionists  censure  such  action  and  yet  feel 
confidence  in  the  political  wisdom  of  a  man  who,  on  the 
most  favourable  view  of  the  facts,  recklessly  supplied  funds 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  plan,  and  while  he  had 
the  Empire  on  his  lips  endowed  men  whose  boast  it  was  to 
be  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  wreck  the  very  citadel  of 
our  Imperial  rule  ? 

Yet  another  example  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  blind  recklessness 
in  pursuit  of  bis  aims  is  to  be  found  in  his  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Afrikander  Bond.  We  know  now  what  that 
Bond  was,  what  were  the  aims  of  its  founders,  and 
what  its  secret  springs  of  action.  Yet  Mr.  Rhodes, 
because  it  suited  him  for  the  moment,  was  perfectly 
willing  to  encourage  it  by  working  with  it,  and  so 
to  increase  its  influence.  He  rendered  it  far  more 
powerful  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  by  giving  it, 
as  it  were,  a  certificate  of  character.  Thinking  only  of  his 
own  special  aims,  he  gave  the  dangerous  and  essentially 
anti-imperialist  Bond  aid,  just  as  he  had  given  aid  to 
the  Parnellites.  Thus  we  find  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  gireat 
Imperialist,  has  been  in  friendly  relations  and  given 
valuable  help — pecuniary  help  probably  only  in  one  case — 
to  the  most  dangerous  organisations  that  have  threatened 
the  British  Empire  in  our  day, — the  Irish  Nationalists 
and  the  Afrikander  Bond.  Of  course  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
intentions  were  perfectly  loyal  in  both  cases,  but  the 
Empire  if  it  is  to  remain  safe  and  sound  has  no  use  for 
intentions  prosecuted  with  such  utter  recklessness  as  to 
means.  No  doubt  in  both  cases  the  Empire  has  survived 
the  peril,  but  that  does  not  make  it  any  less  criminally 
reckless  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  have  played  so  wantonly  with 
political  dynamite.  Another  example  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
light-hearted  way  of  adopting  any  means,  however 
dangerous,  to  gain  his  ends  is  his  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Johannesburg.  There  you  had  a  perfectly 
legitimate  aud  perfectly  reasonable  reform  movement 
which  must  have  ended  either  iu  adequate  concessions 
from  Mr.  Kruger,  or  in  an  insurrection  which  would  very 
properly  have  called  for  help  from  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  by  allowing  Dr.  Jameson  to  start  on  his  absurd 
Raid  when  he  was  specially  urged  to  keep  quiet  by  the 
Reformers,  again  showed  his  recklessness  and  want  of 
any  sense  of  proportion.  We  shall  only  add  one  more 
instance.  We  believe  that  the  foundation  of  the  Chartered 
Company  and  the  management  of  its  affairs  have  shown 
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the  same  foolieh  recklessness,  the  same  want  of  judgment, 
the  same  lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion.  The  aim  has  no 
doubt  been  good  enough — the  development  of  the  Empire- 
hut  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  pursued  have  been 
reckless,  hasty,  and  ill-considered. 

For  these  reasons  we  greatly  trust  that  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
influence  will  not  become  paramount  in  South  Africa. 
If  the  men  who  will  ultimately  control  the  new  State 
in  the  Transvaal — i.c.,  the  men  of  the  old  Reform  move¬ 
ment  :  a  movement  in  its  essentials  honourable,  honest, 
bcni-fide,  and  unselfish — are  wise,  they  will  insist  upon 
managing  their  own  affairs,  and  not  let  themselves 
be  “  bossed  ”  by  Mr.  Rhodes.  If  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  so  “bossed,”  depend  upon  it  they  will  be  brought  to 
something  very  like  ruin  and  confusion.  Mr.  Rhodes  in 
pursuit  of  one  of  his  vague  and  grandiose  schemes  will 
recklessly  fling  their  interests  aside,  and  they  may  wake 
up  some  fine  morning  to  find  that  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  Empire  they  have  been  sacrificed  to 
Germany,  or  possibly  to  a  renewed  alliance  with  the  Bond 
in  Cape  Colony.  Men  who  do  not  realise  that  there  are 
no  watertight  compartments  between  the  end  and  the 
means  are  always  dangerous,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  seems  to  be 
one  of  these.  He  appears  to  hold  that  if  your  end  is 
only  big  enough  and  good  enough  and  sincerely  and 
honestly  enough  desired,  you  need  not  trouble  about 
the  means,  but  may  plunge  recklessly  into  any  and 
every  form  of  action.  In  truth,  the  end  is  usually,  if 
not  always,  only  a  coral  island  made  up  of  minute  cells, 
which  are  the  means,  and  if  you  are  careless  about  them 
you  cannot  build  up  a  fabric  that  will  last.  You  cannot, 
that  is,  construct  a  sound  Empire  out  of  alliances  with 
men  who  hate  the  Empire  and  want  to  destroy  it; — you 
cannot  “build  on  afoundationof  paradox,”  as  Lord  Halifax 
two  hundred  years  ago  told  the  Dissenters,  who  thought 
that  by  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Monarchy 
they  might  obtain  a  larger  toleration  for  their  own  special 
forms  of  Protestant  belief.  Of  course,  as  we  have  said  above, 
the  Mother-country  must  leave  South  African  loyalists 
absolutely  free  in  their  choice  of  a  leader,  but  if  they  are 
wise  men  and  do  not  want  to  be  led  into  endless  bogs  and 
quagmires  by  a  political  will-o’-the-wisp,  they  will  beware 
of  Mr.  Rhodes. 


VIGILANCE  COMMITTEES. 

N  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  an 
appeal  is  made  for  the  formation  of  a  National 
Vigilance  Committee  “  for  considering  and  promoting 
administrative  reform.’’  The  occasion  for  the  formation 
of  the  League  is  the  defects  in  the  national  administration 
disclosed  by  the  war,  and  its  object  is,  in  effect,  the  fixing 
of  public  attention  on  the  need  for  Imperial  Defence 
a,nd  “  the  conducting  the  business  of  the  country  as 
administered  by  all  the  various  Departments  of  State 
upon  ordinary  business  principles  and  methods.”  With 
the  principle  underlying  this  appeal  we  have  the  greatest 
possible  sympathy.  We  believe  that  it  is  impossible  in  a 
country  like  ours  to  have  a  sound  and  efficient  administra¬ 
tion  unless  there  is  perpetual  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  an  enlightened  public  opinion  on 
all  matters  of  national  concern.  We  would,  therefore, 
encourage  all  well-planned  attempts  to  keep  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  and  the  Departments  of  State  up  to  the 
mark.  But  though  we  hold  this  view,  we  also  hold  that 
good  results  will  only  follow  when  the  organisations 
intended  to  effect  such  purposes  have  strictly  definite  and 
specific  aims.  It  is  quite  right  and  most  useful  to  have 
an  Army  League  or  a  Navy  League,  because  both  such 
bodies  have  definite  things  to  ask  for,  and  can  take  up 
and  press  on  the  Department  involved  specific  reforms. 
A  Navy  League,  for  example,  can  take  up  a  question  like 
that  of  submarine  boats  or  antiquated  ironclads,  or  an 
Army  League  the  need  for  increasing  the  number  of 
batteries  or  the  obligation  of  providing  sufficient  stores  of 
ammunition.  But  a  General  Vigilance  Committee  to  super¬ 
vise  the  whole  work  of  Government  is  far  too  wide.  Such 
a  body  will  either  drug  itself  and  the  public  with  the 
anodynes  of  platitude,  or  else  it  will  in  effect  become  the 
Government  of  the  country.  A  junta  of  powerful  men 
sitting  in  Westminster  and  trying  to  carry  out  the  aims 
of  the  League  proposed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  would, 
if  it  proved  successful,  be  an  informal  Cabinet.  But  it 
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would  not  prove  successful.  Its  vagueness  of  aim  and 
splendid  platitudes  as  to  the  need  for  efficiency  would  not 
mend  matters,  and  the  great  men  composing  it  would  be 
afraid  of  committing  themselves  lest  in  a  few  months  they 
might  be  called  to  office.  In  our  opinion,  indeed,  Army  and 
Navy  Leagues  are  the  better  for  not  having  great  party 
leaders  like  Lord  Rosebery,  who  heads  the  Nineteenth 
Century  League,  as  active  members.  It  is  impossible  for 
political  persons  to  take  up  the  detached  and  critical  attitude 
which  is  specially  valuable  in  organisations  of  that  kind.  Let 
them  address  such  bodies  by  all  means,  but  men  engaged 
in  regular  party  politics,  and  anxious  to  become  public 
servants,  are  out  of  place  on  the  Executive  Committees 
of  Army  or  Navy  Leagues.  We  say  this  in  no  way 
because  we  object  to  the  party  system  or  because  we 
think  party  leaders  incapable  of  patriotic  action,  but 
merely  because  it  produces  a  confusion  of  functions. 
Leagues  intended  to  keep  a  particular  Department  up  to 
the  mark  ought  not  to  be  composed  of  the  men  who 
may  have  themselves  to  be  kept  up  to  the  mark  next 
year.  In  our  view  the  ideal  organisation  for,  say,  an 
Army  League  is  a  body  of  capable  citizens,  business 
men,  and  men  of  leisure,  who  have  no  intention  of 
taking  public  service  themselves,  but  who  band  together 
for  a  special  purpose,  who  wish  to  educate  and  form 
outside  opinion,  and  who,  when  it  is  formed,  mean  to 
use  it  to  put  pressure  on  the  statesmen  who  carry  on 
the  work  of  Government. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  at  this  moment  an  Army 
League  is  in  existence — a  report  of  its  first  public  meeting 
is  to  be  found  in  Wednesday’s  papers — which,  we  trust,  may 
attract  wide  public  support,  and  may  then  be  used  to  press 
for  certain  clear  and  definite  reforms.  If  we  may  venture  to 
do  so,  we  should  like  to  address  a  few  words  of  advice  to  the 
Army  League  as  to  its  operations.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
first  thing  necessary  is  to  make  the  organisation  strong  and 
to  secure  a  considerable  number  of  members  pledged  to  tbe 
promotion  of  Army  reform.  When  that  is  done,  a  small 
— the  smaller  the  better — Executive  Committee  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  Army 
reorganisation,  which  shall  he  as  clear  and  specific  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  definite  scheme  should  then  be  submitted  to 
the  League,  and  either  adopted  or  rejected  by  them.  No 
doubt  a  definite  scheme  is  sure  to  be  objected  to  by  many 
members,  who  will  find  their  favourite  proposal  rejected, 
or  something  they  regard  as  bad  accepted,  but  this 
cannot  be  helped.  It  may  lead  to  many  resignations  of 
members,  but  such  resignations  are  better  than  a  flabby 
compromise  designed  to  please  everybody.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility,  however,  a  great  many  objectors  will  sink  their 
objections  to  details  in  order  to  get  a  definite 
scheme  put  forward  in  the  name  of  the  Army  League. 
A  scheme  adopted,  the  League  must  at  once  begin 
to  educate  public  opinion,  to  watch  the  operations  of 
the  War  Office,  and  to  press  upon  the  Government  the 
consideration  of  the  various  points  in  the  Army  League 
scheme.  The  Government  will  not,  of  course,  adopt 
all  of  them,  but  even  if  only  a  portion  are  accepted 
much  good  may  he  achieved.  This  part  of  the 
work  of  the  League  will  very  likely  seem  to  some  minds 
as  somewhat  academic,  but  it  is  by  no  means  all  that  it 
can  do.  In  times  of  peace  especially  definite  concrete 
questions  will  arise  and  be  brought  to  a  clear  issue,  and 
then  the  Army  League  will  be  able  to  help  focus  public 
opinion.  We  will  give  an  instance  of  what  we  mean. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  year  1897  the  question 
of  artillery  was  raised  by  a  proposal  to  make  an  increase 
in  that  arm.  The  increase,  as  we  and  others  pointed 
out  at  the  time,  was  not  nearly  sufficient,  for  it  did  not 
make  the  proportion  of  artillery  to  infantry  and  cavalry, 
including,  of  course,  Militia,  Volunteers,  and  Yeomanry, 
anything  like  that  considered  necessary  in  Continental 
armies.  If  the  Army  League  had  been  in  existence  it 
might  have  taken  up  the  point  and  used  its  machinery  to 
awaken  public  feeling  on  the  subject.  Our  declaration 
that  though  we  cannot  without  compulsory  service  have 
an  unlimited  number  of  men  in  the  Regular  Army,  we  can 
manufacture  guns  in  any  number  we  require,  passed 
unheeded,  but  if  it  had  been  enforced  by  a  powerful  Army 
League  it  might  have  taken  effect,  and  we  should  not  then 
have  seen  the  country  denuded  of  guns  in  order  to  give 
an  adequate  supply  to  the  army  in  the  field  in  South 
Africa.  We  may  be  sure  that  plenty  of  such  points  will 
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arise  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  Let  us  trust  that  the 
Army  League  will  be  in  full  vigour  and  able  to  seize  on 
them  and  insist  upon  a  common-sense  solution. 

Yfe  feel  sure  that  the  proposal  we  have  made — that  the 
Army  League,  when  once  it  has  completed  its  machinery, 
should  prepare  a  definite  scheme  for  Army  reorganisation — 
will  be  called  unpractical  owing  to  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  members,  but  all  the  same  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  unpractical.  In  reality,  there  is  a  pretty 
general  agreement  as  to  the  things  to  be  asked  for. 
These  are  : — (1)  War  Office  reform  of  a  kind  which,  while 
maintaining  the  supreme  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  will  place  below  him  a  permanent 
military  official — Chief  of  the  Staff,  or  Commander-in- 
Ohief — who  shall  be  departmentally  responsible  for  the 
whole  technical  side  of  the  Army,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Post  Office  is  responsible  to  the  Postmaster-General. 
(2)  The  increase  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  Regular 
Army  to  recruits,  and  the  better  training  of  officers  and 
men.  (3)  The  organisation  of  the  Militia  and  Yeomanry, 
and  of  a  true  Militia  and  Yeomanry  Reserve  into  an 
efficient  and  thoroughly  equipped  Field  Army  for  Home 
Defence.  (4)  The  organisation  of  the  Volunteers  and 
of  a  Volunteer  Reserve  into  efficient,  self-contained 
divisions  capable  of  taking  the  field,  with  artillery  and 
transport  complete.  (5)  The  organisation  of  a  Volun¬ 
tary  Home  Defence  Reserve,  composed  of  all  persons 
who  are  trained  to  arms,  but  are  not  at  the  moment 
in  any  of  the  other  armed  forces  or  Reserves  of  the 
nation  ;  the  consideration  for  the  registering  of  names  in 
such  a  Home  Defence  Reserve  being  an  old-age  pension 
after  sixty-five.  We  do  not,  of  course,  want  to  seem  to 
dictate  a  programme  to  the  Army  League,  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  able  brains  at  their  disposal  could  vastly  improve 
our  skeleton  scheme,  but  we  believe  if  they  adopted 
a  clear  and  definite  ideal  of  the  kind  we  have  sketched, 
and  used  all  their  efforts  to  educate  public  opinion  to  ask 
for  such  an  organisation,  they  would  do  a  work  of  vast 
importance. 

We  must  end  as  we  began.  While  sympathising 
with  the  public  spirit  of  the  men  who  are  considering 
the  foundation  of  the  League  announced  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  we  feel  convinced  that  they  are 
making  their  proposals  much  too  wide  and  vague,  and 
that  they  will  do  no  good  unless  they  take  up  one  definite 
branch  of  national  inefficiency  and  hammer  on  at  that. 
At  present  the  thing  most  needing  reform  is  our  military 
system,  and  on  this  they  should  concentrate  their  attention. 
Let  them  either  join  the  existing  Army  League,  or  if  they 
prefer  it  form  a  new  Army  League,  and  let  those  two 
bodies  then  amalgamate,  and  tackle  in  earnest  and  in 
detail  the  problem  of  how  to  obtain  without  excessive 
burden  a  good  Regular  Army  for  the  work  of  Imperial 
police,  and  a  Home  Defence  Army  of  Militia  and  Volun¬ 
teers  and  General  Reservists  so  efficient  and  so  well 
equipped  that  it  could  be  trusted  to  preserve  us  from 
Continental  raiders  even  if  there  were  not  a  single 
Regular  left  in  these  islands. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL. 

THE  Treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  had  a 
story  to  tell  on  Monday  very  different  from  that  we 
have  of  late  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  finance 
ministers  of  great  charities.  Permanent  as  land  is  from 
the  physical  point  of  view,  it  has  in  many  cases  proved 
eminently  fleeting  as  regards  profits.  In  respect  of  them  it 
has  done  in  its  old  age  what  in  its  youth  was  thought  to 
be  impossible, — it  has  run  away.  The  recent  history  of 
many  charitable  foundations  has  been  a  melancholy 
example  of  this  change.  It  has  been  a  history  of  con¬ 
stantly  declining  income.  But  St.  Bartholomew’s,  instead 
of  growing  yearly  poorer,  is  growing  yearly  richer.  It  has, 
it  is  true,  sustained  heavy  losses  on  many  thousand  acres 
of  agricultural  property.  It  has  enjoyed  no  immunity 
from  the  common  fate  of  landlords,  who  find  it  equally 
impossible  to  get  a  fair  rent  for  their  farms  or  to  get  a 
fair  return  out  of  them  in  their  own  hands.  But  only  a 
portion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  is  agricultural ;  a  great  part  of  it  consists  of 
houses  and  land  in  London.  And  of  this  part  the  value 
has  steadily  risen.  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  tells  us  that 


in  1869  the  net  revenue  of  the  hospital  was  <£38,462, 
while  in  1899  it  was  £7 2,454.  That  is  a  record 
of  marvellous  prosperity,  and  one  which  seems  to 
render  such  a  meeting  as  that  at  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  presided  on  Monday  altogether  unnecessary. 
How  can  an  institution  which  has  nearly  doubled  its 
income  in  thirty  years  be  in  need  of  outside  help  ?  What 
can  it  want  more  than  continuous  wisdom  to  apply  its  vast 
resources  to  the  best  uses  ? 

It  would  not  be  true,  however,  to  say  that  the  object  of 
Monday’s  meeting  was  to  ask  for  money.  But  while 
we  say  this  we  ar’e  bound  to  say  also  that  had  this 
been  the  object,  the  hospital  would  have  been  able  to 
make  out  a  very  good  case.  If  its  income  has  grown,  its 
expenses  have  grown  in  more  than  equal  proportion. 
“  There  are  a  great  many  things,”  the  treasurer  told  the 
meeting,  “  which  require  amendment.  The  hospital  is  by 
no  means  so  perfect  as  we  should  like  to  see  it.”  Speciali¬ 
sation  in  medicine  makes  immense  demands  on  hospital 
accommodation.  Every  separate  organ,  and  'well-nigh 
every  separate  method  of  treatment,  cries  out  to  be 
separately  housed.  New  buildings  are  wanted  for  the 
eye,  the  ear,  the  teeth,  the  skin,  the  throat.  Electricity, 
which  now  enters  so  largely  into  the  cure  of  disease,  has 
to  be  provided  for.  There  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  staff  for  a  new  pathological  laboratory,  a  new  opera¬ 
ting  theatre,  a  new  isolation  block.  The  resident  staff  is  not 
adequately  housed  ;  the  nursing  staff  is  not  housed  at  all. 
The  successful  working  of  an  institution  which  combines 
the  free  care,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  sixty-two  thousand 
patients  a  year  with  the  scientific  requirements  of  a  great 
medical  school,  demands  constant  new  outlay  in  every 
direction.  Happily,  however,  St.  Bartholomew’s  is  not 
reduced  to  asking  for  money  from  the  public.  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  indeed,  asked  the  meeting  not  to  forget 
that  “  the  public  of  the  present  day  are  never  unwilling 
to  subscribe  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  of  this  great 
Metropolis.”  That  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  a  general  state¬ 
ment.  But  in  order  to  make  it  true  it  must  be  taken 
with  a  fair  amount  of  alloy.  Any  new  and  striking 
appeal  evokes  an  immediate  response,  and  for  some  time  it 
is  possible  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  unfailing  flow  of 
English  benevolence.  It  is  when  the  accounts  of  the  year 
are  made  up  that  the  alloy  becomes  visible.  The  response 
to  the  new  appeal  commonly  turns  out  to  have  been  made 
at  the  expense  of  other  charities  equally  in  want  of  money, 
but  less  fortunate  in  the  novelty  of  their  claims.  If  a 
deficit  in  the  funds  of  a  great  endowed  hospital  has  to  be 
made  up  by  public  subscription,  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  deficit  in  the  balance- 
sheets  of  the  hospitals  wholly  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

In  the  case  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  we  say,  there  is  no 
question  of  drawing  upon  this  source.  With  the  consent 
of  the  Charity  Commission,  the  hospital  can  borrow  what¬ 
ever  money  is  necessary  for  improvements,  and,  with  a 
growing  income  and  excellent  security  to  offer,  it  would 
borrow  upon  easy  terms.  For  the  moment,  however,  the 
question  relates  rather  to  the  spending  than  to  the 
raising  of  capital.  The  land  on  which  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  is  built  adjoins  the  land  on  which  Christ’s  Hospital 
is  built ;  indeed,  the  ground  at  present  belonging  to  the  latter 
foundation  was  in  part  bought  from  St.  Bartholomew’s  in 
the  year  1819.  Now  St.  Bartholomew’s  finds  that  the 
only  direction  in  which  it  can  possibly  extend  its  buildings 
is  by  buying  back  what  it  then  sold ;  and  as  Christ’s 
Hospital  is  about  to  move  to  a  new  site  in  the  country, 
the  two  bodies  ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  little 
difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  they  find  considerable  difficulty.  In  1893  the 
Governors  of  Christ’s  Hospital  offered  to  treat  with  St. 
Bartholomew’s  for  the  sale  to  it  of  so  much  of  the  site  as 
it  might  wish  to  buy  on  the  usual  terms  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  In  November  last  they  described  themselves  as 
having  “  still  but  one  desire,”  and  defined  the  object  of 
that  desire  as  to  “arrive  at  a  friendly  solution  of  the 
difficulty  what  sum  should  be  paid  for  such  portion  of 
the  land  as  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  may  require.” 
It  is  not  very  obvious  why  there  should  at  this  point  have 
been  any  difficulty  needing  solution.  Arbitration  is  a 
well- understood  process,  and  all  that  needed  doing  was 
that  St.  Bartholomew’s  should  decide  how  much  of  the 
land  it  wanted  to  buy,  and  that  the  arbitrators  should  set 
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to  work  to  determine  its  value.  St.  Bartholomew's  so  far 
departed  from  this  course  as  to  offer  a  specific  price  for  the 
part  of  the  site  they  wanted  instead  of  waiting  to  have  the 
value  ascertained.  As,  however,  it  was  still  open  to 
Christ’s  Hospital  to  refer  this  offer  to  arbitration,  the 
precise  order  of  the  steps  in  the  negotiations  seems 
of  no  importance.  But  while  negotiations  were  going  on 
in  this  somewhat  dilatory  manner  the  Governors  of 
Christ’s  Hospital  had  had  another  and  a  very  much  more 
advantageous  proposal  submitted  to  them — a  proposal  to 
buy  the  whole  site — and  in  view  of  this  they  simply 
declined  to  accept  the  offer  for  the  purchase  of  a  part. 

The  position,  therefore,  appears  to  be  that  Christ’s 
Hospital  wishes  to  sell  the  whole  site,  that  it  has  the 
opportunity  of  doiug  so  at  this  moment,  that  it  is  willing 
to  let  this  opportunity  go  if  St.  Bartholomew’s  will 
negotiate  for  Hie  whole,  but  that  it  can  no  longer  enter¬ 
tain  the  offer  for  only  a  part.  We  assume  that  Christ’s 
Hospital  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  abide  by  the 
original  engagement  of  1893,  since,  if  it  were,  St. 
Bartholomew’s  could  at  once  enforce  it  in  a  Court  of 
Law.  But  an  engagement  may  have  a  good  deal  of  moral 
force,  though  it  is  not  binding  in  law,  and  certainly  the 
letter  of  December  1st,  1893,  does  seem  to  be  of  this 
character.  At  that  date,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  all 
of  which  St.  Bartholomew’s  is  ready  to  fulfil,  the  Governors 
of  Christ’s  Hospital  did  put  it  on  record  that  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  might  have  as  much  of  their  land  as  it  wanted, 
and  on  November  16tb,  1899,  they  declared  themselves 
anxious  to  carry  out  this  bargain.  We  have  not  heard 
their  side  of  the  question,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  they 
hold  that  as  Governors  of  a  great  charity  they  are  bound 
to  get  as  much  money  as  they  can  for  the  charity  so  long 
as  they  are  legally  free  to  do  so.  If  they  sell  a  part  only 
of  their  land  the  value  of  the  remaining  part  will  be 
lowered,  and  the  chances  of  disposing,  of  it  to  advantage 
will.be  proportionately  lessened.  Consequently,  to  take 
this  course  will,  in  effect,  be  to  subsidise  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  from  the  funds  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  Have 
they,  they  may  be  supposed  to  ask  themselves,  any 
right  thus  to  sacrifice  the  interests  with  the  defence 
of. which  they  are  charged  ?  The  obvious  way  out  of  this 
dilemma  would  be  for  St.  Bartholomew’s  to  buy  the  whole 
site.  But  the  eminent  surveyor  consulted  thinks  that 
this  is  too  speculative  a  transaction  to  be  recommended. 
But  why  should  not  Christ’s  Hospital  abide  by  its  original 
offer,  with  a  further  proviso  that  the  diminution  in  the 
value  of  the  unsold  land  caused  bv  the  sale  of  a  part 
should  be  considered  by  the  arbitrators  in  fixing  the 
price  St.  Bartholomew’s  is  to  pay  for  what  it  wants  ? 
After  all,  one  charity  is  as  important  as  the  other.  No 
one  can  seriously  wish  to  nurse  more  sick  if  the  result 
will  be  to  educate  fewer  children.  No  doubt  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  will  have  to  pay  more  than  it  expected  to  pay. 
But  the  only  alternative  suggested  is  a  private  Act  of 
Parliament  giving  St.  Bartholomew’s  compulsory  powers 
of  buying  what  it  wants  and  no  more.  The  getting  of 
such  an  Act  always  costs  money,  and  in  the  present  case, 
with  two  wealthy  foundations  at  loggerheads,  it  is  likely 
to  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  We  may  be  thought  to 
be  mere  meddlers  in  offering  a  suggestion  in  a  matter 
about  which  we  are  so  imperfectly  informed.  But  when 
the  object  is  to  prevent  two  great  charities,  each  of  them 
doing  invaluable  work,  from  a  heated  contest  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  we  are  willing  to  run  the  risk. 


“LEST  WE  FORGET.” 

RATHER  to  our  surprise,  Mr.  Morley  in  his  speech  of 
Friday  week  on  the  completion  of  the  “  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  ”  missed  the  point  which,  more 
than  any  other,  makes  of  that  great  undertaking  a  work 
of  national  importance.  It  will  by  degrees  and  in  course 
of  years  correct  a  great  national  fault, — the  tendency  to 
forget  men  who  are  worthy  of  remembrance.  The  English 
live  mainly  in  the  present,  and  a  little  in  the  future, 
and  forget  the  past  too  readily.  They  like  to  move  for¬ 
ward  unencumbered,  care  nothing  about  legends,  keep  up 
no  traditions,  forgive  their  enemies  in  a  way  that  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  seems  weak — who  stops  to  curse 
Philip  II.  or  Napoleon  ? — and  forget  their  benefactors  with 
a  rapidity  which,  but  that  every  mail  thinks  that  he  him¬ 
self  will  be  an  exception,  would  chill  alike  patriotism  and 


philanthropy.  With  the  exceptions  of  Alfred  and 
Elizabeth  they  scarcely  remember  their  great  Sovereigns, 
even  William  III.  being  no  longer  to  them  the  Deliverer, 
Among  their  great  Admirals  they  recollect  only  Nelson, 
their  only  Generals  of  the  past  are  Marlborough  ajid 
Wellington,  and  in  their  long  list  of  illustrious  statesmen 
only  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  still  a  household  word.  Who  in 
the  street  really  knows  anything  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  or  the  first  Cromwell,  or  Cecil,  or  Danby,  or  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  or  the  second  Pitt,  or  even — this 
is,  we  believe,  true,  though  it  is  so  nearly  in¬ 
credible — of  the  group  of  men  who  in  the  teeth  of  Peel 
and  Wellington  carried  through  that  greatest  and. 
least  bloody  of  revolutions,  the  first  Reform  Bill  ?  A 
vaguely  pleasant  memory  is  all  that  is  left  of  men  who 
in  most  countries  would  be  household  words  perpetually 
used  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  describing  new 
aspirants.  If  at  the  next  Election  some  elector  who 
admires  Sir  E.  Grey’s  policy  says,  “There  are  in  him  the 
materials  of  a  Cecil,”  how  many  citizens  of  Berwick  will 
even  comprehend  the  praise  ?  As  for  the  smaller  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  country,  the  men  who  have  founded  or 
enlarged  cities,  or  established  great  industries,  or  utilised 
new  and  beneficent  inventions,  their  very  names  have 
passed  into  an  oblivion  only  less  deep  than  that  which  has 
fallen  on  the  great  men  of  America  before  Columbus.  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  at  the  Mansion  House  breakfast  gave  as  an 
instance  of  such  men  the  founder  of  Sandhurst,  Mr. 
Jarry,  but  there  are  a  hundred  stronger.  Ask  any 
man  in  the  street  the  name  of  the  man  who  made 
the  canals ;  or  the  history  of  Hargreaves,  who  invented 
the  spinning  jenny  and  so  saved  England  from 
bankruptcy:  or  of  Stephenson,  who  began  the  great 
system  of  railways  ;  or  of  Brunei,  who  created  steam  traffic 
across  the  ocean :  or  of  Waghorn,  who  showed  the  true 
route  to  India  and  the  Far  East,  and  so  practically  reduced 
the  size  of  the  world  by  one-third, — and  he  will  give  you 
replies  that  do  but  conceal  a  nearly  perfect  ignorance. 
Who,  not  being  an  architect,  knows  the  names  of  that 
long  succession  of  great  builders  who  have  covered  England 
with  palaces?  The  very  patients  whom  his  discovery 
has  saved  from  extremities  of  agony  remember  of 
Sir  James  Simpson  just  his  surname,  and  will  not 
remember  even  that  about  Lord  Lister.  As  we  have 
said  before,  the  Englishman’s  regardlessness  of  the 
past  sometimes  disburdens  him,  but  we  cannot  believe 
that  this  forgetfulness  of  persons  has  any  compensating 
advantage.  It  must,  to  begin  with,  destroy  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  to  energetic  effort.  The  hunger  for 
fame  is  not  the  noblest  of  impulses,  blit  it  is  one  of  the 
most  instinctive,  no  man,  however  disinterested,  being 
quite  content  to  be  “thrust  foully  in  the  earth  to  be  forgot,” 
and  even  Leigh  Hunt,  who  said  “Write  me  as  one  who 
loved  his  fellow-men,”  wishing  to  be  remembered  for  that 
Christian  aspiration.  In  the  second  place,  the  knowledge 
that  a  man  in  one’s  own  chosen  line  has  succeeded  before, 
has  triumphed  over  difficulties,  has  filled  up  Chat  Moss, 
makes  the  usual  fate  of  the  competent,  which  is  waiting, 
ever  waiting,  for  the  crop  that  so  often  is  blighted  before 
reaping,  more  endurable,  and  acts  as  a  deterrent  against 
despair.  If  it  is  well  to  recollect  the  deeds  of  men — and 
if  not,  why  study  history  ? — it  must  be  well  to  recall  what 
manner  of  men  they  were  who  did  them,  and  not  from 
ignorance  to  fancy  that  they  possessed  powers  which 
render  emulation  impossible  or  absurd.  At  least,  we  all 
say  so  when  we  put  up  statues,  and  no  statue  will  recall 
an  eminent  individual  as  this  Dictionary  of  Biography 
will  recall  them  all.  It  is  more  than  a  great  monument  to 
the  eminent,  for  it  is  also  what  a  monument  can  seldom 
be, — a  record  of  their  deeds.  To  have  designed  and  com¬ 
pleted  such  a  work  is  creditable  to  all  connected  with  it, 
to  the  editors  of  the  Dictionary,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  at 
first,  and  then  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  and  to  the  capitalist  who 
found  the  great  sum  required — <£150, 000— with  little  hope 
of  repayment,  except  perhaps  in  this, — that  he  has  *' 
established  a  perfect  claim  to  be  remembered  in  the  next 
edition. 

To  give  a  general  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  the  record 
thus  prepared  is,  we  think,  impossible.  It  is  for  such  a 
work  singularly  full,  probably  when  the  supplement  is 
issued  will  he  found  to  be  almost  without  a  flaw  in  the 
way  of  completeness.  The  biographies,  too,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  test  them,  are  accurate,  with  much 
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white  light  in  them,  and  with  a  remarkable  sense  of  tin- 
proportion  between  one  life  and  another.  Tbe  editors 
have,  perhaps,  been  over  merciful  in  their  distribution  of 
censure,  and  have  sometimes  avoided  that  “  general 
estimate”  for  which  the  common  reader  hungers  with 
needless  scrupulosity.  But  as  a  whole  the  work, 
which  involved  an  infinity  of  labour,  much  judg¬ 
ment,  and  some  shrewd  insight  into  character, 
has  been  marvellously  well  done,  so  that  the  great 
book  will  probably  never  be  superseded,  and  will 
possibly  for  centuries  give  tbe  first  impress  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  inquirer  into  the  history  and  doings  of  all 
English  notables.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  completed 
it  within  the  lifetime  of  its  designer,  and  we  can  but  hope 
that  he  will  never  feel  as  if  he  had  wasted  his  substance 
upon  a  noble  whim.  We  think  he  will  not.  The  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  great  book  will  grow  as  it  is  more  con¬ 
sulted,  and  both  in  England  and  America  it  will  be  felt 
that  he  has  done  much  to  rescue  the  marked  men  of  our 
common  race  from  the  oblivion  in  which,  owing  to  the 
national  fault  above  described,  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  submerged.  Millionaires  are  apt  to  be  mindless, 
but  Mr.  George  Smith’s  generous  expenditure  has  lifted  the 
tombstones  from  thirty  thousand  graves,  many  of  them 
those  of  forgotten  people,  and  we  see  once  more,  to  our 
great  instruction,  if  not  to  our  pleasure,  the  actual 
features  of  the  dead.  The  general  effect  is  variety,  such 
as  exists  in  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  but  now  and  again  the 
sculptor  has  used  his  chisel  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 
that  the  form  to  which  he  gives  new  life  concealed  no 
common  man. 


THE  ZEPPELIN  AERIAL  MACHINE. 

THE  interest  taken  by  human  beings  in  their  own  efforts 
to  fly,  or  rather  to  travel  through  the  air,  is  untiring 
and  incurable  by  experience.  Ever  since  the  first  kite  was 
flown,  probably  on  the  plains  of  Chaldsea,  the  attempt  has 
been  constantly  renewed,  and  has  always  failed ;  but  the 
steadiness  of  failure  has  hardly  discouraged,  much  less  ex¬ 
tinguished,  hope.  What  the  inventors  propose  to  gain  by 
success  they  rarely  or  never  state,  but  they  go  on  inventing 
all  the  same,  and  the  world  reads  about  their  inventions  with 
insatiable  appetite  and  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment 
when,  as  usually  happens,  the  last  Icarus  comes  to  grief. 
Nobody  particularly  pities  him,  but  most  men  are  sorry  for 
his  ill  success.  The  truth  is  the  imagination  is  touched  by  an 
effort  which  seems  intended  to  lift  man  out  of  the  apparently 
fixed  conditions  of  his  being,  and  men  are  set  dreaming  as 
they  would  be  if  they  discovered  in  themselves  previously  un¬ 
revealed  powers.  If  they  could  fly  they  would  seem  to  them¬ 
selves  men  and  something  more,  the  idea  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fancy  that  angels  must  have  wings.  That  is  a  rather  feeble 
fancy,  Homer  and  the  Hindoo  poets  having  ages  ago  suggested 
the  nobler  one  that  the  speed  of  gods  results  from  their 
own  volition ;  hut  as  no  one  can  paint  a  thought,  the  wings 
have  enshrined  themselves  in  art,  and  so  live  on.  We  do  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  every  newspaper  in  Europe  has  recorded 
Coimt  Zeppelin’s  experiments  on  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  shall  not  wonder  if  he  is  declared  to  have  “  begun  an 
epoch,”  to  have  “  realised  a  dream,”  and  to  have  “  affected 
the  future  destiny  of  humanity.”  The  facts,  however,  as  yet 
hardly  justify  such  big  words.  Supposing  the  record  of  the 
recent  experiments  to  be  fairly  accurate,  they  seem  to  show 
that  Count  Zeppelin,  a  Bavarian  noble  of  a  mechanical  turn, 
has  made  no  new  discovery,  but  has  by  dint  of  large  expendi¬ 
ture  so  utilised  the  known  lifting  power  of  balloons  that  by 
using  thirty  of  them  at  once  he  is  able  to  raise  a  vessel  of 
aluminium  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  allow  him  to 
drive  it  by  steel  machinery  with  the  exploding  force  of  benzine 
as  driving  power.  The  machine  being  very  big  and  strong, 
and  independent  of  the  balloons,  which,  though  thirty  in 
number,  only  lift,  he  can  guide  the  whole  structure,  which  is 
more  than  400  ft.  long,  just  as  the  steersman  of  a  sailing 
vessel  guides  the  ship  with  all  its  sails  and  top  hamper. 
They  are  the  drivers,  but  they  drive  a3  the  rudder  directs. 
No  new  force  whatever  has  been  developed,  and  no  new 
application  of  forces,  only  such  a  multiplication  of  old  and 
known  appliances  that  the  car  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
the  balloon,  but  can  make  the  balloon  go  its  way.  That  being 
stated,  let  ns  see  how  far,  if  the  accounts  of  the  experiments 
are  true,  the  mechanicians  have  now  got. 


Clearly  there  i3  no  reason  as  yet  for  the  alarm  which 
has  often  been  excited  by  the  accounts  of  similar  par¬ 
tially  successful  experiments.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  no 
grand  secret  in  the  matter,  nothing  which  an  evil-minded 
capitalist  or  ambitious  Government  could  use  while  right- 
minded  capitalists  or  Governments  remained  ignorant  how  to 
manufacture  the  new  weapon.  Any  one  with  the  means  and 
the  control  of  skilled  mechanics  could  build  a  similar  aerial 
ship  just  as  he  could  build  a  gunboat,  and  the  richer  the 
State  the  more  of  such  machines  it  could  keep  at  its  disposal. 
They  will  be  very  costly  to  build,  they  will  take  time  in  build¬ 
ing,  and  they  can  hardly,  when  Governments  are  once  awake 
to  their  existence,  be  built  in  perfect  secrecy.  Certainly  none 
could  build  them  without  official  observation,  a  final  check 
upon  Anarchists,  who,  moreover,  never  possess  much  capital. 
The  machines  cannot  carry  large  bodies  of  men  or  large 
quantities  of  munitions,  and  we  may,  we  think,  lay  aside  the 
idea  of  their  use  for  a  sudden  and  great  invasion  as  imprac¬ 
ticable.  They  would  not  be  more  useful  for  a  raid  than  heavily 
armed  cruisers  are.  If  the  recently  passed  rules  against 
dropping  dynamite  from  balloons  were  disregarded  they 
might  effect  a  certain  amount  of  destruction,  hut  not  of  the 
kind  which  Governments  seek  for  because  it  will  help  on 
conquest.  For  similar  reasons  the  chance  of  the  Zeppelin 
machine  greatly  furthering  the  relief  or  storm  of  beleaguered 
places  may  he  put  out  of  the  mind.  It  could  help  in 
one  way,  as  we  shall  directly  point  out,  but  not  in  the  way 
of  carrying  reinforcements  or  food  for  a  population,  or  of 
carrying  away  a  beleaguered  garrison.  Sir  Redvers  Buller, 
for  example,  could  not  have  cleared  Ladysmith  by  the  use  of 
such  machines,  or  even  have  removed  the  sick.  As  for  con¬ 
tests  in  the  air,  the  “  grappling  of  aerial  navies  in  the  blue,” 
that  would,  even  if  the  dream  were  realised,  make  little  differ¬ 
ence,  all  Governments  equally  possessing  the  machines,  and 
the  chances  with  cruisers  in  the  air  being  the  same  as  the 
chances  with  cruisers  in  the  water.  Armed  aerial  machines 
seem  no  doubt  to  demand  braver  crews  than  armed  sea-going 
machines,  but  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  world 
whom  balloons  do  not  frighten,  and  the  difference  between 
death  by  drowning  and  death  by  a  fall  from  a  great  height  i3 
not  very  perceptible.  Escalading  a  castle  seems  to  the 
imaginative  or  the  timid  an  awful  operation,  but  soldiers 
picked  at  random  have  done  marvels  in  that  way,  and, 
curiously  enough,  have  not  impressed  the  imaginations  of 
mankind  as  much  as  charging  cavalry  or  the  steady  plod, 
plod  of  infantry  under  a  heavy  fire  has  often  done.  One 
would  think  it  would  be  otherwise,  but  somehow  people  do  not 
fully  realise  what  fighting  on  the  upper  rungs  of  a  fifty-foot 
ladder  unfastened  really  means.  Soldiers  have  not  shrunk  from 
it  in  history,  and  neither  would  they  shrink  from  fighting  in 
the  air. 

What,  then,  do  we  seriously  think  will  be  the  use  of  the 
new  machine  if  it  succeeds  ?  It  will,  we  think,  have  one  main 
result,  a  gi’eat  increase  of  the  power  of  observation  both  in 
peace  and  war.  The  balloons  can  be  so  made  as  to  remain 
many  days  in  air,  and  very  wild  lands,  even  the  regions  round 
the  Poles,  or  the  sources  of  the  Niger  and  the  Tangtse,  may 
therefore  be  accurately  surveyed.  The  ice  difficulty,  the  forest 
difficulty,  and  the  difficulty  presented  by  broken  or  moun¬ 
tainous  country  will  all  alike  be  gradually  overcome.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  greatly  increased 
by  such  knowledge  any  more  than  it  has  been  by  the  tele¬ 
graph,  hut  still  it  is  a  sort  of  duty  to  explore  this  little  planet 
of  ours,  and  the  Zeppelin  machine  or  an  improvement  On  it 
will  help  us  to  perform  the  duty.  And  it  will  certainly  alter 
one  condition  of  warfare,  as  it  will  enable  a  besieger  to  see  the 
interior  of  a  besieged  city,  and  all  the  shifting  chances  of  a 
great  pitched  battle  over,  say,  twenty  square  miles.  The 
present  balloon  is  a  help  to  generals  even  now,  hut  its 
use  is  limited,  because  it  is  either  a  captive  or  drifts 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  The  Zeppelin  machine 
will  be  an  observatory,  heliographing  accounts  of  every 
movement  every  five  minutes.  The  effect  of  that  will 
doubtless  be  to  increase  greatly  the  brain-power  of  any  good 
tactician  in  command,  for  he  will  be  able  to  see  the  early 
movements  of  his  enemy  and  the  exact  position  of  liis  own 
widely  scattered  troops.  No  doubt  the  advantage  will  he 
given  to  both  sides,  hut  it  will  he  more  useful  to  the  one 
which  has  the  abler  and  more  decided  commandant.  The 
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influence  of  mind  on  war,  that  is,  will  he  decidedly  increased, 
which,  if  war  is  for  the  fixture  to  he  mainly  a  struggle  with 
the  half-civilised  and  the  barbarian,  must  he  beneficial.  One 
would  like,  if  we  are  to  besiege  Pekin,  to  be  able  to  see  into 
every  street.  Even  in  Europe  it  is  the  keener  brain  which 
will  be  the  more  assisted,  and — though  the  remark  is  almost 
too  broad — it  is  for  the  better  in  the  long  run  that  successful 
soldiers  should  be  men  of  mind.  Science  is  quite  as  often 
malignant  as  benevolent,  but  we  see  no  particular  reason  for 
regretting  Count  Zeppelin's  new  application  of  old  dis¬ 
coveries. 


BYZANTINISM. 

TyrR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON'S  very  interesting  Rede 
Lecture  on  “  Byzantine  History  in  the  Early  Middle 
Ages  ”  affords  another  instance  of  the  reaction  against 
Gibbon's  view  of  the  tedious  nature  and  comparative  un¬ 
importance  of  the  history  of  the  New  Rome.  To  the  more 
modern  historian,  such  as  Dr.  Hodgkin  and  Mr.  Finlay, 
writing  without  Gibbon’s  prejudices  and  with  a  mass  of 
knowledge  which  has  been  brought  to  light  since  Gibbon's 
day,  the  history  of  the  great  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  is 
one  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  universal  history.  It 
is  important  because  of  the  long  continuous  record  of  the 
splendid  city,  because  of  its  value  as  a  bulwark  of  social  order, 
because  it  was  the  depository  of  all  the  learning  of  the 
antique  world  during  centuries  when  the  Old  Rome  on  the 
Tiber  was  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins  given  over  to 
shepherds  and  goatherds,  and,  above  all.  because  it  preserved 
the  continuity  of  civilisation  and  the  arts.  Let  us  quote 
Mr.  Harrison,  who  puts  the  case  for  the  New  Rome 
with  his  happy  and  vigorous  eloquence : — “  In  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  we  may  trace  a  civilisa¬ 
tion  around  the  Bosphorus  which,  with  all  its  evils 
and  the  seeds  of  disease  within  it,  was  in  one  sense  far 
older  than  any  other  in  Europe,  in  another  sense  was  far 
more  modern ;  which  preserved  things  of  priceless  value  to 
the  human  race ;  which  finally  disproved  the  fallacy  that 
there  had  ever  been  any  prolonged  break  in  human  evolu¬ 
tion  ;  which  was  the  mother  and  the  model  of  secular 
Churches  and  mighty  kingdoms  in -Eastern  Europe,  Churches 
and  kingdoms  which  are  still  not  willing  to  allow  any 
superiority  to  the  West,  either  in  the  region  of  State 
organisation  or  of  spiritual  faith.”  This  is  well  said,  and 
we  doubt  not  that  it  represents  the  real  view  to  which 
historical  research  has  arrived.  We  do  not  doubt  the 
immense  services  rendered  by  Byzantium  to  the  world,  nor 
are  we  about  to  take  the  other  side.  What  we  want  to  show 
is  that  Byzantinism  is  not  so  much  a  description  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  city  or  Empire,  as  a  word  expressive  of  the 
state  into  which  many  civilisations  have  ultimately  evolved, 
and  to  note  one  or  two  of  its  leading  characteristics. 

A.  proud,  rich,  higlily  centralised  Empire  in  which  the  ruling 
classes  are  content  to  live  on  the  labour  of  others  without 
making  any  practical  return  inevitably  tends  to  Byzantinism. 
Gregorovius  has  pointed  out  that  by  the  time  of  Hadrian  the 
Old  Rome  itself  had  developed  marked  Byzantine  traits  in  its 
political  life.  Fine  spontaneity,  never  very  pronounced  in  the 
Roman  character,  was  dead,  save  where  Christianity  had 
effected  a  breach  in  the  outworn  paganism.  All  power  was 
centred  in  one  man,  to  him  all  bowed  in  a  spirit  of  Oriental 
servility.  The  soldiers  and  the  people  united  in  supporting 
him ;  the  former  had  raised  him  to  the  Imperial  power,  the 
latter  received  from  him  free  grain  and  public  banquets. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  system  of  public  worship,  and  at 
his  death  was  numbered  with  the  gods.  Founded  on  mili¬ 
tary  power,  the  Empire  of  Julius  Csesar  was  dragged 
down  fatally  into  the  most  complete  tyranny,  until,  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  Empire,  the  spirit  of  Asiatic 
despotism  had  overflowed  into  Europe.  Now  this  spirit 
of  the  East,  when  not  informed  by  religion,  tends  to  a  rich 
and  corrupt  soil  in  which  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of 
certain  tendencies  and  institutions  known  to  mankind  is 
possible.  Hardy  plants  mature  best  in  a  temperate  climate 
and  in  a  comparatively  light  soil ;  but  Nature’s  most  gorgeous 
products  flourish  amid  tropical  decay  A  decadent  civilisation, 
bringing  to  the  birth  monstrous  growths,  also  provides  rich 
and  splendid  objects,  is  fertile  im  overripe  products,  is  a  great 
storehouse  of  antiquities,  an  heir  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  past, 


a  custodian  of  the  many  treasures  which  men  desire.  Such  a 
civilisation  was  that  of  Byzantium.  It  had  in  it  little  that 
was  original,  nothing  that  was  bright,  fresh,  youthful ;  all  was 
hoar  with  antiquity ;  all  was  musty,  and  corrupt,  and  mag¬ 
nificent  ;  the  blood  of  thousands  of  years  of  old  Greek  life 
met  there,  the  combined  streams  of  Roman  and  Eastern 
tendencies,  the  whole  forming  a  certain  luscious,  thick,  rich 
mixture  which  demanded  for  itself  that  gorgeous  material 
embodiment,  that  splendoixr  as  of  a  grand  sxuiset,  which 
expressed  itself  in  what  was,  and  always  nrast  be,  one  of  the 
central  cities  of  the  world. 

Byzantinism,  then,  appears  to  need  as  its  basis  a  series  of 
deep  layers  of  civilisation,  crust  upon  crust,  each  of  that  over¬ 
ripeness  which  so  easily  becomes  rottenness ;  each  recalling 
old  moralities,  old  traditions  of  life,  buried  crimes,  ancient 
wealth,  antique  treasures  of  art  and  literature.  It  feeds  on 
the  past,  it  preserves  the  past,  it  fascinates  by  its  rich, 
corrupt  splendour,  but  it  rarely  or  never  initiates  a  new 
principle  of  life.  What,  then,  are  its  prodxxcts,  what  are  the 
most  obvious  growths  of  this  all  too-luxuriant  soil  ? 

A  fatal  stillness  seems  to  seize  the  Empire  which  is  under 
the  sway  of  Byzantinism,  not  the  stillness  of  confidence  and 
strength,  but  of  decay.  The  Government  cannot  brook, 
we  will  not  say  opposition,  but  criticism.  The  Eastern 
Emperor,  like  his  Turkish  successor,  coixld  “  bear  no 
brother  near  his  throne.”  The  rival  mixst  be  mutilated,  and 
cast  into  a  dungeon  so  deep  that  his  faintest  moan  shall 
never  be  heard.  The  terrible  state  of  suspicion  into  which  the 
mind  of  the  ruler  is  thrown  is  illustrated  by  Justinian’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  great  general,  Belisarius, — a  treatment  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  we  cannot  understand  it  till  we  can  nestle,  as  it 
were,  in  the  inmost  mind  of  the  Emperor.  The  persecution 
of  Chrysostom  by  the  Empress  is,  in  some  respects,  a  parallel 
case.  No  one  can  speak  above  his  breath ;  a  great  fear  falls 
on  the  people.  There  was  no  lack  of  ability  in  the  New  Rome, 
and  yet  there  was  no  possible  political  life  there,  because  all 
intellectual  spontaneity  had  died  out.  The  power  of  the 
Eastern  Patriarchate  and  its  defiance  of  Roman  pretensions 
to  supremacy  might  have  made  of  the  See  of  Constantinople 
a  great  centre  of  spiritual  force  had  the  life  of  the  community 
been  free.  Bxxt  as  it  was,  religion  degenerated  into  the  most 
contemptible  travesty  of  spiritual  ideas  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  At  a  most  critical  period,  both  in  religion  and 
politics,  the  chief  subject  of  a  great  discussion  in  which  the 
Emperor  took  part  was  whether  certain  heretical  Bishops 
were,  or  were  not,  being  tortured  in  hell.  The  degenerate 
Greek  mind  found  in  some  of  the  leading  Christian  doctrines 
such  material  for  endless  refinement  that,  with  crime  and  sin 
all  round,  the  ecclesiastics  could  do  nothing  but  spin  words 
to  a  degree  that  would  have  amazed  those  Sophists  whom 
Socrates  held  a  thousand  years  before  to  have  aided  in  the 
intellectual  corruption  of  Athens.  In  no  community  was 
the  discussion  of  doctrine  ever  keener  than  in  the  New 
Rome,  and  in  no  community  was  ever  spiritual  life  more 
completely  dead. 

Moreover,  Byzantinism  leads  inevitably  to  fierce  and 
unbalanced  reactions.  As  the  undoubted  Byzantinism  of 
the  Russian  Church  lias  led  to  the  fanatical  character  of 
the  many  Russian  sects,  so  did  the  Byzantinism  of  the  New 
Rome  lead  notably  to  two  singular  phases  of  religious 
fanaticism :  the  Iconoclastic  movement  and  the  ultra-ascetic 
tendencies  of  the  Eastern  monks.  Mr.  Harrison  attributes 
immense  importance  to  Iconoclasm,  which  he  regards  as  “a 
bold  and  enthusiastic  effort  of  Asiatic  Chi-istians  to  free 
the  European  Christians  of  the  common  Empire  from  the 
fetishism,  idol-worship,  and  monkery  in  which  their  life  was 
being  stifled.”  Yes,  it  was  that,  but  the  energy  and  fanatical 
zeal  put  forth  is  evidence  of  the  dangerous  result  of  “ 
the  prevailing  Byzantine  spirit.  So  with  monasticism  also. 
The  Western  orders  of  monks  were  in  their  origin  beneficent 
forces  making  for  social  order  and  fellowship,  making  for 
industry  and  the  arts  among  mankind.  The  Eastern  monks, 
reared  in  the  fatal  atmosphere  of  Byzantinism,  made  for 
isolation,  idleness,  and  an  inhuman  asceticism.  Every  re¬ 
action  partakes  of  the  vices  of  the  system  against  which  it  is 
a  protest,  and  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  that  system.  We 
need  not  forget  the  very  real  debt  which  the  world  owes  to 
that  great  and  magnificent  city  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  meeting, 
place  of  Europe  and  Asia,  when  we  say  that  its  organised  life^ 
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centred  in  a  splendid  despot  surrounded  by  an  Orientalised 
Court,  so  stifled  the  human  spirit,  that  all  generous  aspiration 
died  out,  all  public  spirit  decayed,  and  “  sweet  religion  became 
a  rhapsody  of  words.”  Such  seem  to  be  the  most  striking 
fruit's  which  spring  from  the  heavy,  richly  cultivated  soil  of 
Byzantinism. 


THE  CHARACTERISTIC  FAUNA  OF  CHINA. 
TSAHERE  is  a  general  impression  about  Chinese  animals,  as 
JL  about  the  Chinese  people,  that  they  are  quaint,  in¬ 
effectual,  and  of  no  particular  use  except  to  Chinamen. 
Whether  the  Chinese  pug-dogs,  their  hollow-backed  pigs,  or 
dwarfed  trees,  or  the  absence  of  almost  any  good  books  on 
sport  in  the  Forbidden  Empire,  have  given  rise  to  this  idea,  it 
is  a  very  mistaken  one.  In  Northern  Asia  the  species 
increase  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  size  the  further  East  the 
region;  and  in  Northern  China  their  numbers  are  greatest 
and  their  size  most  remarkable.  Take,  for  instance,  the  deer. 
The  big  red  stag  of  the  Caucasus  is  surpassed  by  those  of 
Eastern  Siberia ;  and  in  the  Altai  and  the  Thian  Shan 
Mountains  it  has  become  either  a  giant  red- deer,  or,  as  is  now 
believed,  its  place  is  taken  by  an  Asiatic  wapiti,  which  if  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  monsters  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has 
the  largest  antlers  of  any  existing  deer.  Besides  these,  roebuck 
are  common,  as  well  as  several  species  of  smaller  deer,  among 
them  one  resembling  the  Japanese  stag  now  introduced  into 
our  parks,  Swinhoe’s  deer  in  Formosa,  hornless  water-deer, 
and  in  the  hunting  park  of  the  Emperor  at  Pekin  a  deer 
whose  native  home  is  not  certainly  known,  and  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Pere  David  when  taking  a  peep  into  the  forbidden 
precinct  over  the  park  wall.  The  largest  tigers  in  the  world 
are  found  in  Manchuria,  and  wild  boars,  leopards,  tiger-cats, 
while  lynxes,  with  brown  bears  in  the  North,  and  black  bears 
in  the  South,  make  up  a  large  fauna  of  sufficient  distinction 
for  a  Chinese  censor  to  be  proud  of.  In  the  Tartar  camel  the 
Empire  owns  the  best  beast  of  burden  in  the  world ;  it  produces 
the  best  of  all  ponies ;  and  though  the  yellow  Chinese  cow  is 
small,  it  is  good  and  prolific,  a  very  even  cross,  as  it  would 
seem,  between  the  humped  cattle  of  India  and  the  hos  taurus 
of  Europe.  The  distinguished  Chinese  naturalist  who  described 
the  indigenous  animals  in  the  Taiwanfoo  Gazetteer  notes  that 
Formosan  bears  have  such  thick  bristles  that  arrows  cannot 
pierce  their  bodies,  that  they  climb  trees  and  sit  on 
the  top  cross-legged,  that  their  bellies  contain  much  suet, 
and  that  their  paws,  as  delicacies,  are  “  among  the  eight 
pearls.”  The  venison,  on  the  other  hand,  he  considers 
“  not  fit  to  pick  up  with  chopsticks.”  But  that  is  probably 
because  the  Chinese  everywhere  kill  the  stags  when  they  are 
out  of  season,  in  order  to  secure  the  half -grown  horns  to  make 
a  youth-restoring  patent  medicine.  Badgers,  civets,  and 
most  small  fur-bearing  animals  abound  in  the  mountains,  and 
otters  on  the  rivers ;  the  latter  are  sometimes  trained  to  fish, 
or  rather  to  hunt  fish  into  nets. 

If  it  were  asked  what  is  the  most  distinctive  class  in  the 
Chinese  fauna,  we  should  name  the  pheasants.  Pheasants 
are  native  to  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  from  the  Caucasus 
to  the  Pacific ;  but  nowhere  are  there  so  many  varieties,  and 
nowhere  does  their  decoration  show  such  brilliant  hues,  or 
such  rich  fertility  of  natural  design.  There  must  be  elements 
in  the  soil  or  environment  of  China,  in  both  North  and  South, 
which  promote  brilliance  of  colour,  and  something  very  like 
the  ultimate  expression  of  beauty  of  which  hues  and  contrasts 
allow.  It  is  not  warmth  of  climate  only,  for  some  of  these 
brilliant  birds  live  in  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the 
country.  Reeve's  pheasant,  for  instance,  with  its  five-foot 
tail,  and  plumage  of  scales  of  gold,  lives  in  the  cold  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  North.  But  in  the  birds  of  China  colour  is  at 
its  purest  and  brightest,  and  in  the  manufactures  and  fabrics 
of  the  country  these  pure  and  brilliant  colours  are  equally 
present.  There  is  no  such  blue,  or  scarlet,  or  crimson,  or 
yellow,  or  peach-colour  in  art  as  in  the  silks  and  porcelains 
of  China,  and  to  no  large  birds  has  Nature  been  equally 
lavish  of  masses  of  brilliant  colour,  and  its  arrangement,  as 
to  the  Chinese  pheasant.  The  “  Flower  Pheasant  ”  which  we 
have  named  after  Lord  Amherst  has  in  its  plumage  light  blue, 
green  tipped  with  crimson,  white  edged  with  dark  green, 
metallic  emerald  tipped  with  velvet  black,  saffron  yellow, 
scarlet  and  white.  The  only  thing  in  the  world  at  all  like 
these  pheasants  is  a  box  of  salmon-flies.  But  both  this  bird, 


and  the  golden  pheasant  scarcely  less,  seem,  like  the  salmon- 
fly,  to  have  been  “  dressed  ”  in  a  selection  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  resplendent  plumes  taken  from  the  backs .  of 
all  the  other  birds  in  the  world.  This  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  place  in  which  the  flower  pheasants  are  found, 
sent  by  Pere  Carreau,  a  French  missionary: — “It  always 
inhabits  very  rocky  places.  When  the  streams  are  frozen  and 
the  mountains  covered  with  snow  the  Flower  Pheasants  are 
obliged  to  descend  to  the  streams  for  water.  The  mountains 
are  covered  with  brambles,  briars,  and  thorns,  and  also  with 
grassy  lawns.  There  the  pheasant  is  seen  in  abundance.  It 
is  an  error  to  think  that,  like  other  pheasants,  it  is  found  in 
forests.  I  have  never  found  it  there,  and  as  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ta-lin-pin  it  only  exists  where  there  are  no  forests,  I 
doubt  much  whether  wooded  country  is  to  its  taste.  The 
more  rocky  and  desolate  the  mountains,  the  more  likely  you 
are  to  find  the  Flower  Pheasants,  in  companies  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty.”  In  the  northern  mountains  a  quaint  variety  of  the 
pheasant  is  found,  which  is  so  ready  to  become  domesticated 
that  it  is  matter  for  surprise  that  it  has  not  been  made  part 
of  our  permanent  poultry  supply.  If  so,  it  would  be  an 
addition  to  our  farmyard,  because  it  is  a  true  game  bird,  and 
has  the  game  flavour.  It  is  the  Eared  Pheasant,  and  is  found 
in  the  hills  north  of  Pekin.  Its  colour  is  sober,  mainly  dark 
brown,  but  on  either  side  of  the  tail  it  has  a  beautiful  plume 
of  white,  like  an  ostrich  feather.  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  who  is 
no  advocate  for  promiscuous  acclimatisation,  says  of  this 
bird : — “  It  possesses  the  rai-e  instinct  for  domestication.  I 
have  seen  specimens  in  the  Welsh  hills  as  tame  as  barndoor 
fowls.  In  the  closely  confined  pens  in  our  Zoological  Gardens 
their  increase  has  not  been  very  rapid,  but  they  have  proved 
themselves  as  hardy  and  prolific  as  common  turkeys  would 
have  been  if  placed  in  a  like  position.” 

Very  early  in  the  world’s  history  the  nations  of  the  West 
recognised  that  China  produced  certain  things  which  were 
unmatched  and  unknown  elsewhere,  but  naturally  the  living 
treasures  of  the  country  did  not  find  their  way  elsewhere  as 
soon  as  the  silks  and  the  tea.  How  eager  those  merchants 
who  found  the  sea-passage  to  China  were  to  bring  over  these 
fine  birds  is  shown  by  the  very  early  date  at  which  they  were 
taken  on  board  ship.  Vasco  da  Gama  only  found  the  way  to 
India  round  the  Cape  in  1497.  Sixteen  years  later  the 
Portuguese  had  acclimatised  the  ring-necked  pheasant,  the 
Far  Eastern  form  of  our  common  pheasant,  in  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  where  probably  Mr.  Cronje  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  dining  off  descendants  of  the  birds  then  “planted,”  for 
they  throve  greatly.  It  was  to  feed  another  set  of  rebels 
and  malcontents  that  the  pheasants  were  sent  there. 
Fernandez  Lopes,  who  deserted  from  the  army  of  Albu¬ 
querque  at  Goa,  was  exiled  and  banished  with  a.  number 
of  negroes  to  St.  Helena,  and  supplied  with  “roots,  seeds, 
poultry,  and  pheasants.”  When  the  Elizabethan  explorer 
Cavendish  visited  the  island  in  1588  he  found  these  ring¬ 
necked  pheasants  in  great  abundance  there.  In  1875  they  were 
still  very  nmnerous,  and  not  in  any  way  altered  in  plum  age 
from  the  indigenous  stock  of  North  China.  Recently  the 
same  bird  has  almost  replaced  our  common  pheasant. 
America  has  also  imported  it,  a  form  of  Chinese  immigration 
which  is  highly  popular.  A  list  of  nine  States  was  recently 
given  in  which  the  Chinese  pheasants  are  thriving  and  in¬ 
creasing,  often  with  State  aid  and  protection.  In  Oregon  it 
is  said  that  the  golden  pheasant  is  also  established  in  a  wild 
condition. 

For  numbers,  and  perhaps  for  variety,  no  waterfowl 
equal  those  of  China.  The  air  is  simply  black  with 
them  over  the  rivers  and  marshes  near  the  coast  at  flight 
time.  Ornament,  even  in  these  ornamental  birds,  is  carried 
to  the  extreme  in  some  of  the  Chinese  varieties.  The 
Mandarin  teal  is  the  gayest  as  well  as  the  most  fanci¬ 
fully  plumed  of  all  ducks.  Nor  are  the  fish  of  the 
Flowery  Land  in  any  way  behind  the  birds  in  gorgeous  and 
striking  colour.  The  Chinese  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
artistic  rarity  and  value  of  all  these  creatures.  They  use 
them  and  the  ideas  they  suggest  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
that  is  why  Chinese  gardens  are  far  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  They  are  landscape  gardeners  by  birth  and  tradition. 
Consequently  their  pleasure-grounds  are  broken  by  lakes, 
pools,  clumps  of  trees,  and  wildernesses  of  just  the  right  size 
and  setting.  But  to  these  they  give  colour,  first  by  borrowing 
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hints  from  the  plumage  of  the  birds,  and  covering  their  garden 
houses  with  crimson,  blue,  scarlet,  and  gold ;  and,  secondly,  by 
filling  their  fountains  with  brilliant-coloured  fish  and  cover¬ 
ing  their  pools  with  beautiful  water  birds.  Goldfish  were 
originally  brought  from  China,  and  until  quite  recent  times 
were  called  “  China  fish.”  But  a  far  more  beautiful  creature 
is  the  paradise  fish,  which  is  kept  as  a  garden  and  domestic 
decoration.  Its  body  is  striped  with  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
its  fins  are  like  long  waving  flags  of  the  same  brilliant  hues. 
They  have  recently  been  imported  into  this  country,  but  need 
water  of  a  higher  temperature  than  can  be  found  outside  an 
aquarium. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  FARMER  RESERVIST  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  most  interesting 
paper  here  in  my  distant  home,  and  being,  naturally,  intensely 
anxious  that  the  Reservist  settler,  if  he  becomes  a  reality, 
should  be  a  success'  and  not  a  fiasco,  I  venture  to  trouble  you 
with  my  views  on  the  subject  in  case  you  should  think  them 
of  any  value.  What  South  Africa  has  always  needed  is  a 
settled  rural  population,  of  English  extraction,  to  combine 
and  work  in  harmony  with  the  Dutch.  So  far  the  two  peoples 
have  never  lived  together  in  their  daily  occupations,  and  each 
has  kept  to  his  own  particular  part  of  the  country.  In 
Natal,  save  on  the  edge  of  the  Republics,  the  population 
is  all  English.  In  the  Transvaal,  Johannesburg  is  English 
and  the  remainder  of  the  country  all  Dutch.  In  Cape 
Colony,  the  Western  Province  and  the  Karoo  is 
practically  all  Dutch,  and  the  Eastern  Province  largely 
English.  Thus,  away  from  each  other,  each  living  in 
the  prejudiced  circle  of  his  own  race,  and  knowing  of  the 
other  only  by  biassed  hearsay,  the  English  and  Dutch  learn 
nothing  from  each  other.  The  Englishman  is  by  far  a  better 
business  man  than  the  Dutchman, — has  more  industry  (the 
Dutchman  is  apt  to  slack  off  when  things  begin  to  run 
smoothly),  a  keener  eye  for  the  latest  labour-saving  inven¬ 
tions,  and  is  a  man  who  could  develop,  and  woidd  like  to 
develop,  an  export  trade.  If  only  he  would  believe  that  the 
Dutchman  could  give  him  many  and  many  a  wrinkle  in  the 
elements  of  Dutch  farming !  At  the  first  glance  it  is  natural 
that  the  Dutchman’s  farming  should  be  underrated.  His 
land  is,  to  our  eyes,  dirty ;  he  relies  too  much  on  irrigation  and 
too  little  on  cultivation ;  he  has  no  rotation  of  crops  and  does 
little  manuring.  It  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  a  man  who 
has  English  theory  and  is  broad-minded  enough  to  acquire  some 
of  the  working  rules  of  the  Dutchman,  is  a  far  superior  farmer 
to  the  man  who  sticks  hard  and  fast  to  one  or  the  other 
system,  and  of  the  very  few  forming  this  class  are  those  who 
alone  have  made  farming  pay  in  this  country.  No  unpreju¬ 
diced  practical  man  can  watch  without  admiration  a  Dutchman 
making  a  water  furrow,  for  instance,  by  eye  alone,  unaided  by 
levels,  for  hundreds  of  yards  with  perfect  accuracy,  for  he 
can  tell  you,  without  theodolites,  where  water  will  flow  by 
gravity  and  where  it  will  not.  As  a  loader  of  waggons  and  a 
driver  of  them  he  is  probably  without  a  rival,  and  his  knowledge 
of  veldt  lore,  even  in  a  newly  opened  up  country,  makes  him  a 
first-class  stock-breeder.  Now  these  are  just  the  instances  in 
which  the  English  fanner  has  hitherto  failed,  especially  in 
the  details  of  irrigation  without  the  help  of  machinery.  In 
superior  cultivation  (though  here,  too,  he  has  much  to  learn) 
and  in  marketing  the  Englishman  is  decidedly  better  than  the 
Dutchman,  and  yet  neither  takes  a  hint  from  the  other.  At 
the  present  time  much  is  being  talked  about  Reservists 
settling  in  South  Africa  after  the  war.  Let  us  hope,  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  that  many  of  them  will  become  farmers 
and  thus  help  to  amalgamate  the  race,  as  they  can  never  do 
in  towns,  where  they  are  useful  to  their  party  in  outvoting 
the  Dutch ;  in  the  country  they  might  wean  the  Dutch  to 
vote  with  them.  Now  appears  to  be  the  time  for  organising, 
as  far  as  possible,  some  scheme  for  inculcating  on  the  as  yet 
unprejudiced  mind  of  the  Reservist  farmer  the  many  “  dodges  ” 
of  the  Boer,  especially  his  manner  of  irrigating  and  cheap 
dam-making.  Later  on,  mix  with  his  English  knowledge  so 
much' of  the  Dutchman’s  skill  as  he  thinks  good.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  making  the  country  safe  after  the  war  is  also  being 
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mooted.  A  way  of  doing  this,  and  at  the  same  time  helping 
the  Reservist  to  learn  the  principles  of  South  African 
farming,  is  here  earnestly  suggested.  Why  not,  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  pass  would-be  settlers  (whose  families 
are  still  in  England)  into  the  mounted  police  which  will 
have  to  be  formed  to  patrol  the  country  ?  During  this  time 
they,  as  police  troopers,  will  be  constantly  riding  over  the 
farms,  learning  to  understand  the  Dutchman  and  his 
language,  and  beginning  to  grasp  (which  will  be  strange  to 
them)  the  duty  of  the  white  man  in  his  dealings  with  the 
natives.  Also,  during  such  time  the  Reservist  will  convince 
himself  (before  being  committed)  whether  the  life  of  a  South 
African  farmer  will  suit  him.  On  completion  of  his  time  in 
the  police,  say  after  a  year  in  that  force,  let  a  grateful 
country  lend  the  Reservist  farmer  a  military  waggon  and 
team,  which  he  would  hold  at  the  disposal  of  the  country 
in  case  of  urgent  need,  during  which  time  he— the 
farmer — would  likewise  remain  attached  to  a  Colonial 
Reserve,  liable  to  mobilisation  in  times  of  danger.  Such 
a  man  would  start  with  a  fairer  likelihood  of  success 
than  seven-eighths  of  the  Englishmen  who  come  out  here  to 
farm.  For  the  sake  of  the  Empire  and  for  his  own  sake,  may 
he  be  so  started.  God  grant  that  he  may  also  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  great  good  to  the  country.  Let  him  be  assured  that 
he  will  have  the  goodwill  of  all  the  English,  and  so  long  as 
he  carelessly-  wounds  no  susceptibilities  he  will  meet  with 
fellowship  from  the  Dutch  also,  when  once  he  settles  down 
and  shows  that  he  loves  the  country  which  they  love,  and 
battles  with  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  battle. 
So  far  the  average  Englishman  has  lived  in  the  towns  and 
abused  the  country  and  the  dwellers  in  the  country ;  what 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Dutchman  has  been  prompted  to  adopt 
as  his  party  cry  “  Ons  Land  ”  and  “  Africa  for  the  Afrikander  ”  ? 
Let  the  Reservist  change  all  this. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Laingsburg,  Cape  Colony.  Martin  Julian  Hall. 

[Our  correspondent’s  letter  is  full  of  good  sense,  and  we 
trust  will  be  carefully  noted  by  those  to  whom  will  be 
entrusted  the  work  of  planting  the  soldier-settlers  on  the  soil. 
— Ed.  Spectator. ] 


MISS  MART  KINGSLEY:  ANOTHER  PERSONAL 

TRAIT. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  had  the  inestimable  privilege  of  becoming  an  acquaint¬ 
ance — and  friend — of  Miss  Kingsley  shortly  before  she  sailed 
for  the  Cape.  Some  time  in  February,  I  think,  she  gave  a 
lecture  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  which  I  attended.  I  called 
upon  lier  next  day  by  permission,  when  she  remarked :  “  I 
dare  say  you  noticed  that  I  was  jumping  about  like  a  cat  on 
hot  bricks  last  night  ?  ”  I  had  not  noticed  it.  It  turned  out 
that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  heating  apparatus 
under  the  platform,  with  the  result  that  she  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  on  a  surface  so  hot  that  the 
soles  of  both  her  boots  were  burnt  through, — a  disaster  which 
she  humorously  deplored.  She  had  walked  home  to  St. 
Mary  Abbott's  Terrace  with  her  feet  in  that  condition.  No 
one  in  the  audience  had  observed  anything  unusual  in  her 
manner !  Why  she  had  not  shifted  her  position  or  called 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  apparatus  is  of  course  beside  the 
point — her  reading-desk  may  have  been  a  fixture  at  that 
place — or  she  may  not  have  -washed  to  cause  any  fuss.  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  relating  here  a  little  incident  which  came 
under  my  notice  on  the  same  occasion,  although  I  am 
strongly  averse  to  seeing  in  print  anecdotes  which  bring  in 
living  persons.  Amongst  the  audience  was  a  great  states¬ 
man  and  administrator,  still  happily  with  us,  though 
long  since  rude  donatus.  Not  knowing  that  he  was  present, 
she  had  occasion  to "  refer  in  terms  of  glowing  eulogy 
to  his  noble  work  in  a  great  province  of  the  Far  East.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  this  gentleman  sent  up  his  card, 
and  advanced  to  speak  to  Miss  Kingsley.  “  Hullo !  ”  she 
said,  “  I  thought  you  were  dead.”  “  No,”  he  replied,  “  but  I 
thought  I  was  forgotten.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Ralph  B.  Benson. 

Bisingholme,  Bushcy,  Herts. 
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THE  ABERRATION-PERIOD  OF  MIDDLE  LIFE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "Spectator.”] 

Sie  , — -I  have  read  very  carefully  the  evidence  given  at  the 
Slough  inquest,  and  I  have  noted  your  remarks  thereupon 
(Spectator,  June  30th),  and  I  hope  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to 
state  an  entirely  personal,  hut  I  believe  correct  physical,  view 
in  reference  to  the  “aberration”  of  the  poor  engine-driver. 
In  my  humble  opinion  no  man  fifty -nine  years  of  age  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  drive  an  express  train,  and  for  the  reason  (in 
my  view,  I  commit  no  one  else  to  it,  nor  do  I  wish  to  state  it 
as  a  well-known  medical  fact,  because  I  tkink.it  is  far  too 
often  ignored)  that  men,  like  women,  pass  through  a  period 
of  climacteric — men  later  than  women  by  about  ten  years — at 
and  during  which  time  the  equal  exercise  of  full  and  complete 
powers  of  observation  is  often  in  temporary  abeyance.  A 
great  London  physician  (I  do  not  like  to  give  his  name, 
but  he  was  master  to  many  of  us  in  the  “  sixties  ”)  during 
the  interval  of  age  between  fifty-five  and  sixty-two  years 
found  himself  completely  unable  to  depend  (as  he  said)  1  •'  not 
on  his  observation,  but  on  his  application  of  it."  He  remem¬ 
bered  he  had  noted  a  particular  physical  sign,  for  instance, 
in  a  chest  he  was  examining,  but  he  failed  to  remember  its 
due  weight  when  he  came  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  case,  and 
when  reminded  of  it  said,  “O  yes,  of  course,”  and  then 
amended  his  judgment  by  its  light.  Now,  the  temporary 
ignoring  of  an  observation  may  be  entirely  harmless  in  a 
physician  with  other  observers  near  to  correct  him ;  in  a 
Judge  with  the  whole  Court  keen  for  immediate  or  eventual 
appeal ;  in  the  case  even  of  a  Commander-in-Chief,  subject 
possibly  to  a  whispered  protest  within  the  bounds  of  discipline, 
— but  to  an  engine-driver  that  second  of  clouded  intelligence 
may  be  supreme  and  irrecoverable ;  that  interval  of  “  blank  ” 
can  never  possibly  be  atoned  for.  And  my  opinion  is  that 
after  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years  (I  name  this  precise  age  after 
considerable  observation,  but  even  fifty-five  years  might  be 
safer)  express-train  driving  should  cease.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  influence  of  the  male  climacteric  is  quite  suf¬ 
ficiently  realised  in  the  production  of  what  we  call  “aberra¬ 
tion.”  The  condition  is  not  so  much  “deviation  from  the 
right  way  ”  as  a  sort  of  blank,  not  as  to  recording  an  impres¬ 
sion,  but  as  to  applying  it.  “  I  did  not  realise  it,”  is  surely  a 
frequent  expression  of  middle  life. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

George  H.  R,  Dabb3,  M.D. 

Shanhlin,  Isle  of  Wight. 


THE  LATE  G.  W.  STEEYENS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  we  be  allowed  to  draw  attention  in  the  columns  of 
the  Spectator  to  the  Memorial  to  the  late  G.  W.  Steevens 
which  it  is  proposed  to  institute  in  connection  with  the  City 
of  London  School  P  Many  friends  of  the  School  have  felt  and 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  career  of  Mr.  Steevens  should  be 
suitably  commemorated  in  the  place  where  he  was  educated. 
A  committee  has  accordingly  been  formed,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  present  to  the  School  a  replica  of  the  well- 
known  portrait  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier.  It  is  also  intended, 
if  sufficient  contributions  are  received,  to  found  an  annual 
prize.  We  have  done  our  best  to  communicate  with  the  old 
pupils  of  the  School ;  but  naturally  there  are  great  numbers 
whose-  addresses  are  unknown  to  us,  and  we  believe  that  many 
of  them  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make  contribu¬ 
tions,  -We  therefore  venture  to  ask  for  the  hospitality  of  your 
columns  in  order  that  by  this  means  they  may  be  made  aware 
of  what  is  preposed.  We  feel,  of  course,  that  oui-  project  is 
one  for  which  support  should  be  invited  chiefly  from  old  pupils 
of  the  School.  But  we  have  reason  to  think  that  some  friends 
and  admirers  of  Mr.  Steevens,  though  not  connected  with 
the  School,  would  be  desirous  of  taking  part  in  the  Memorial. 
Help  from  such  sources  would  be  gladly  welcomed.  It  would 
be  convenient  if  all  contributions  were  sent  direct  to  the 
treasurer. — We  are,  Sir,  &c., 

•  B.  L;  Abrahams,  34  Lansdowne  Crescent,  W. 

(Treasurer  of  the  Steevens  Memorial  Fund). 

G.  H.  Stoker,  Fairfield,  Lessar  Avenue, 

Clapham  Common  (Hon.  Sec.) 

E.  Weaver  Adams,  Slough,  Bucks.  (Hon.  Sec.) 


ECTATO  R.  , 


“  GU.NGA  DIN.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  writer  of  the  article  on  “  Asiatic  Courage  ”  in  the 
Spectator  of  June  30th  speaks  of  the  “  Gunga  Din  ”  of  Mr. 
Kipling  as  “  a  nearly  impossible  name.”  Will  you  permit  me 
to  point  out  that  the  word  ‘  Bin”  has,  as  the  writer  seems  to 
imagine,  no  connection  with  the  Arabic  "din,”  “the  true 
faith,”  familiar  in  the  Mahommedan  war-cry,  “  Been !  Been  !  ”  ? 
The  affix  in  the.  name  “  Gunga  Din”  i3  pure  Hindi,  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit  “  dina,”  in  the  sense  of  “  poor,”  “  indigent.” 
Thus  the  full  name  of  the  famous  Bhishti  means  “  Slave  of 
Mother  Ganges,”  the  child  having,  perhaps,  been  bom  in 
answer  to  a  bow  addressed  to  the  river  goddess,  who  i3,  like 
the  water-spirit  of  the  Greeks,  Kovpo?p6<poc. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac., 

WlXLiAm  Crooee. 

Langton  House.  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 


COUNT  MOURATIEFF  AND  ENGLAND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  story  of  Count  Mouravieff’s  overtures  to  the 
Powers  in  regard  to  the  South  African  W ar  was,  I  believe, 
first  narrated  by  me  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  At  any  rate 
I  was  instrumental  in  giving  it  a  very  wide  publicity.  As 
Canon  MacCcll  has  now  denounced  it  as  a  canard,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  say  that  my  affirmation  of  its  substantial 
truth  was  based  on  information  quite  as  good  as  his  dementi ; 
When  I  say  the  information  could  not  have  been  better,  I  do 
not  use  the  words  in  any  light  or  conventional  sense.  Two 
European  Governments  regarded  it  as  trustworthy,  and,  so 
far  as  my  recent  information  goes,  they  have  seen  no  reason 
to  alter  their  opinion.  Canon  MacColi  says  ( Spectator , 
June  30th)  that  well-informed  Russians  deny  the  story. 
Of  that  I  am  also  aware.  But  all  tentative  diplomatic 
demarches  leave  a  door  open  for  denial,  otherwise  they  would 
not  be  tentative.  The  test  of  their  real  character  is  the  way 
in  which  they  are  understood,  and  no  one  to  whom  Count 
Mouravieff  s  observations  were  reported  had  any  doubt  as  to 
their  intention.  When  Canon  MacColi  further  tells  us  that 
no  Russian  diplomatist  makes  tentative  overtures  on  im¬ 
portant  questions  without  previously  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
the  Czar,  I  am  afraid  he  shows  that  he  has  not  followed  the 
recent  course  of  international  politics.  If  he  will  glance  at 
the  Blue-book  on  the  Anglo-Russian  Railway  Agreement  of 
last  year  he  will  find  that  that  arrangement  originated  in  a  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  a  distinguished  Russian  diplomatist  entirely 
on  his  own  responsibility  (C9,329,  p.  12).  I  can  confirm  that 
statement  by  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  negotiations.  A 
more  remarkable  illustration  of  the  initiative  permitted  to 
Russian  Ministers  was  the  military  demonstration  towards 
Herat  organised  by  General  Yannovsky  a  few  months  ago. 
I  have  been  informed  upon  excellent  Russian  authority  that 
General  Yannovsky  acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  that 
when  he  was  asked  for  an  explanation  by  the  Czar  he  pleaded 
his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  he  understood 
them,  and  this  excuse  sufficed.  The  explanation  may  be  true  or 
untrue,  but  in  that  case  it  only  illustrates  the  dubious  value 
of  all  unofficial  attempts — however  well-informed — to  explain 
away  disagreeable  overt  acts. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Diplomaticus. 


THE  NEW  BATTLE  OF  DORKING. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Would  you  allow  me  to  assure  your  reviewer  ( Spectator , 
June  30th)  that  I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted  “  with  the 
story  of  the  Crimea,”  and  all  the  official  Reports  relating 
thereto  ?  Further,  that  I  know  veiy  well  “  how  much  shipping 
would  be  required  to  transport  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  across  the  Channel,” — a  point  on  which  the 
Crimean  papers  shed  no  light  whatever.  The  latter  deal  only 
with  the  transportation  of  a  force  for  long  distances — the 
passage  of  the  Channel  is  only  a  very  short  one — and  for,  say, 
six  hours  troops  can  put  up  with  the  same  accommodation  a3 
Bank-holiday  trippers.  If  your  reviewer  will  consult  “  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Staff  Duties  ”  (I  have  not  the  hook  at  hand  to  give 
him  the  page),  he  will  see  that  it  is  officially  known  in 
England  that  sufficient  transport  for  the  purpose  is  always 
present  day  for  day  in  the  French  Channel  ports  for 
the  numbers  organised  a3  I  have  indicated.  The  point 
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involved  is  a  very  simple  one.  War  depends  on  what 
the  French  think  they  can  do,  not  on  onr  estimate 
of  their  abilities,  and  they,  looking  on  the  question 
merely  as  the  passage  of  a  river,  not  of  an  ocean,  are  firmly 
convinced  that  they  could  throw  the  force  I  have  mentioned 
across  the  water  in  less  time  than  we  could  get  up  steam  in 
the  boilers  of  our  big  ships.  Whether  they  succeed  or  not  is 
immaterial,  for  the  attempt  once  initiated,  a  prolonged  war, 
which  cannot  last  less  than  eighteen  months,  must  ensue,  the 
chief  sufferings  of  which  will  fall  on  our  women  and  children. 
I  have  spent  the  better  part  of  twenty-five  years  on  the 
careful  and  detailed  study  of  this  problem,  and  would  suggest 
that  the  little  pamphlet  deserves  considerably  closer  attention 
than  the  Spectator  has  seen  fit  to  accord  to  it, — I  am,  Sir,  &e., 
The  Author  op  “The  New  Battle  op  Dorking.” 


THE  ARMY  LEAGUE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — You  will  have  seen  from  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers 
that  the  Army  League,  in  which  you  have  taken  such  a  kindly 
interest,  was  formally  (and,  I  think,  veiy  successfully)  in¬ 
augurated  on  Tuesday  at  the  United  Service  Institution. 
Many  of  your  readers  are,  I  know,  interested  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  state  in  your  paper 
the  result  of  the  meeting.  There  was  some  slight  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  resolutions  should  be  put  to 
the  meeting,  but  on  the  following  points  there  was,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  complete  unanimity  of  opinion : — 

(1)  That  our  existing  military  organisation  is  dangerously 
deficient. 

(2)  That  no  Government  will  deal  adequately  with  the  subject 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

(3)  That  the  public  generally  is  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs. 

(4)  That  when  it  understands  the  military  position  of  the 
country  the  public  will  express  its  opinion  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  ignored  by  Government.  That  it  will,  in  fact, 
issue  that  “  mandate  ”  which  we  are  told  the  Government 
desires  to  receive  before  taking  action. 

(5)  That  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  enlightening 
the  public  as  to  the  facts, — and 

(6)  That  this  is  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the  “  Army 
League.” 

—I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

19  Hyde  Parle  Gate,  S.W.  Arthur  Clay. 


POETRY. 


THE  DREAMER, 

Ah  !  let  me  leave  the  dust  and  glare 
Of  urban  streets  for  hidden  rills  ; 

Let  me  catch  summer’s  robe,  and  share 
The  lonely  comfort  of  the  hills. 

Or  in  some  dim  and  distant  vale 
Where  late  spring  flowers  linger  yet, 

And  some  impassioned  nightingale 
Sings  above  banks  of  violet. 

At  the  rapt  hour  when  evening  loves 
To  kiss  the  forehead  of  the  world, 

When  hushed  are  all  the  drowsy  doves, 
Aud  every  roving  wing  is  furled, 

Grant  me  to  lie  and  muse  away 
The  memory  of  our  modern  life ; 

Let  me  forget  the  age  of  clay 
In  all  its  weariness  and  strife. 

Or  on  the  bank  where  sighing  reeds 
Are  sung  to  slumber  by  the  stream 

Leave  me,  remote  from  jostling  ci'eeds, 
Conflicting  cultures,  in  a  dream 

Of  bright  Arcadia  yet  unbanned, 

And  that  dead  epoch  of  old  Greece 

When  mighty  heroes  Argo  manned, 

All  amorous  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

So  shall  I  climb  the  stair  of  Jove 
And  drink  of  the  Olympian  wine, 

Or  hear  Demeter  sigh  for  love 
Of  her  enravished  Proserpine. 


Within  the  sunburnt  walls  of  Troy 
The  maids  are  fair,  the  men  are  strong ; 

I  see  the  glittering  troops  deploy, — 

The  hands  of  mighty  warriors  throng 

Towards  the  city  gate ;  I  see 
The  lovely,  languid  Spartan  Queen, 

And,  near  her,  pale  Andromache, 

One  white  hand  lifted  up  to  screen 

Her  anxious  eyes  from  noon-tide  glare, 

Searching  for  Hector’s  haughty  crest. 

And  Cressid,  with  her  rippling  hair, 

Of  all  frail  things  the  loveliest. 

The  Gates  of  Hell  unclose  to  me, 

And  Cerberus  hangs  his  triple  head, 

Before  me  pass  in  panoply 
The  splendid  legions  of  the  dead. 

I  am  the  Lord  of  all  the  past. 

The  tyrant  of  the  land  of  dreams  ; 

Yea — in  this  world  the  least  and  last — • 

I  am  the  God  of  that  which  seems. 

So  let  me  flee  this  noisy  age  ; 

Blot  out  my  name  from  memory's  scroll ; 

Leave  me  my  dreamer’s  heritage, 

The  secret  kingdom  of  the  soul. 

St.  John  Lucas. 


BOOKS. 


THE  GALLIC  WAR* 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  Mr.  Holmes's  Conquest  of  Gaul 
is  a  masterpiece  of  sound  scholarship  and  historical  apprecia¬ 
tion.  No  man  ought  to  write  Caesar's  name  without  enthusiasm, 
and  Mr.  Holmes  strikes  the  proper  note  when  he  says  that 
his  hero  was  “  the  greatest  man  of  action  who  has  ever  lived.” 
But  enthusiasm  without  knowledge  is  mere  eippty  sound,  and 
Mr.  Holmes  has  a  vast  knowledge  wherewith  to  support  his 
admiration  and  his  history.  His  understanding  of  military 
affairs  is  such  as  few  civilians  possess ;  he  has  approached  the 
ethnology  of  the  Gauls  in  a  spirit  at  once  learned  and 
sceptical;  he  freely  admits  the  clap-trap  for  which  ethnology 
has  so  long  been  an  excuse,  and  then  proves  that  it  is  possible 
to  write  of  fair  hair  and  long  skulls,  of  Ligurians  and  brachy- 
cephalie  Celts,  without  sentiment  or  exaggeration.  The  result 
is  that  he  has  produced  a  work  to  whose  authority  many 
generations  of  scholars  will  willingly  bow. 

In  the  year  59  B.O.  Csesar  was  appointed  Consul.  Though 
he  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  Spain,  none  but  him¬ 
self  was  conscious  of  bis  genius,  and  he  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  forty-three  without  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  splendid 
abilities  of  his  hand  and  head.  Hitherto  his  vast  energies  had 
expressed  themselves  in  the  vices  and  extravagance  of  his  age, 
but  no  vice,  no  extravagance,  had  impaired  his  force  or  en¬ 
feebled  his  invention.  And  henceforth  impulse  was  sub¬ 
servient  to  action.  There  was  a  policy  to  enforce,  a  government 
to  administer,  and  Caesar  proved  the  grandeur  of  his  character 
by  listening  to  no  other  voice  but  the  voice  of  ambition. 
Nor  was  the  inactivity  of  his  early  years  a  disadvantage ;  he 
had  not  spent  all  the  wealth  of  his  nature  in  precocious 
experiments ;  he  only  began  to  act  when  he  was  the  perfect 
master  of  limitless  resources,  and  from  the  moment  when  he 
set  foot  in  Gaul  failure  was  but  a  passing  and  infrequent 
incident  in  his  career. 

How,  then,  did  he  appear  when  he  first  assumed  the  com¬ 
mand  in  Gaul  ?  “  In  person  he  was  tall  and  slight,”  to  quote 

Mr.  Holmes,  “  but  well-knit . His  broad  dome-like 

skull;  his  calm  and  penetrating  eyes ;  his  aquiline  nose ;  his 
massive  yet  finely  moulded  jaw,  expressed  like  no  human 
countenance,  a  rich  and  harmonious  nature, — intellect,  passion, 
will  moving  in  accord.”  Now,  this  harmonious  nature  was 
bent  earnestly  upon  the  problems  of  warfare  and  statesman¬ 
ship,  nor  was  there  much  in  the  past  that  Csesar  could  turn  to 
his  own  profit.  Other  campaigns  there  had  been  of  surpassing 
difficulty;  other  commanders  had  accomplished  tasks  which 

»  Ctrsar’s  Conquest  of  Gaul.  Bv  T.  Rice  Holmes.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co, 
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might  well  seem  superhuman.  Hannibal  had  already  trans¬ 
ported  his  troops  from  Africa,  and  had  crossed  the  Alps.  But 
in  his  campaigns  against  the  Gauls  Ctesar  had  not  only  to 
win  his  experience,  ljut  to  reconstruct,  in  a  sense,  the  art  of 
war.  However,  experience  was  already  stored  in  his  untrained 
brain,  and  he  was  as  fine  a  general  when  he  first  con¬ 
fronted  the  Helvetii  as  when  he  returned  to  Rome  from  a 
pacified  Gaul.  Nor  has  warfare  ever  been  the  same  since  it 
was  transmuted  by  the  brain  of  Csesar,  and  the  great  cam¬ 
paigns  of  our  modern  world  have  for  the  most  part  been  mere 
adaptations  of  the  Roman  Consul’s  rapid  marches  and 
sedulous  care  for  his  troops.  For  apart  from  the  genius 
which  threw  an  army  from  end  to  end  of  a  difficult  country, 
Csesar  realised  that  before  all  things  his  troops  must  be  fed 
and  disciplined.  “  He  knew  that  a  well-organised  commis¬ 
sariat  is  the  foundation  of  success  in  wax-,”  again  we  quote  Mr. 
Holmes.  “  For  a  few  days’  raid  the  legionaries  could  carry 
their  food  upon  their  backs,  but  whenever  his  operations  were 
likely  to  be  protracted  he  stored  his  grain  in  magazines  and 
provided  for  its  transport  and  protection.”  He  knew  both  how 
to  govern  and  how  to  fascinate  his  soldiers,  so  that  they  would 
strain  every  nerve  to  win  his  praise,  all  the  more  because  they 
saw  that  he  was  more  careful  of  their  lives  than  of  his  own. 
Moreover,  he  was  never  in  doubt ;  he  struck  as  rapidly  as  he 
moved,  and  he  seems  to  have  known  the  country  as  well  as 
though  he  had  traversed  it  for  years.  But  genius  is  expressed 
in  the  divination  of  the  unknown,  and  this  supreme  power  of 
divination  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  the  great  J ulius. 

To  choose  the  finest  of  Caesar’s  exploits  where  all  were 
fine  is  invidious  and  profitless.  We  know  not  which  to 
admire  the  most, — the  rapid  march  against  the  Helvetii, 
the  sea-fight  against  the  Yeneti,  the  relief  of  Cicero,  the 
blockade  of  Alesia.  Was  a  general  hard-pressed,  the  advent  of 
Csesar  meant  salvation,  for  under  all  circumstances  he  moved 
and  acted  with  a  suddenness  which  put  the  enemy  to  the  rudest 
test.  More  than  that,  the  legionaries  would  undertake  at 
Csesar’s  command  such  tasks  as  no  other  general  would  have 
imposed  upon  them,  for  it  was  his  talent  to  inspire  instant 
confidence  in  his  men, — a  talent  shared  in  a  less  degree  by 
Marlborough  and  Napoleon.  But  the  truth  that  strikes  us 
most  forcibly  in  re-reading  these  campaigns  of  Csesar  is  the 
changelessness  of  war.  The  engines  which  Csesar  used,  the 
towers  and  terraces  which  he  constructed,  are  doubtless  as 
antiquated  as  the  stones  which  he  hurled  down  upon  his 
assailants.  But  the  arms  were  virtually  the  same.  The 
artillery,  the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  played  the  same  part  then 
as  they  play  to-day,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Gallic  War 
without  thinking  of  the  problem  which  has  during  the  last  six 
months  confronted  Lord  Roberts.  The  scale  is  different,  and  if 
the  difficulties  of  our  transport  were  unknown  to  Csesar,  Csesar 
was  facing  the  heavier  odds.  But  the  parallel  is  curiously  close. 
Csesar  also  engaged  an  enemy  which  had  been  accumulating 
stores  for  many  a  year ;  his  enemy,  too,  moved  moi-e  easily  and 
rapidly  than  he,  with  the  care  of  the  commissariat  before  his 
eyes,  dared  to  move.  His  cavalry,  too,  was  often  unable  to 
pursue  after  the  fatigue  of  a  forced  march,  and  from  beginning 
to  end  he  knew  the  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  treacherous 
allies.  Again,  the  battle  of  Aduataca  was  a  veritable  Colenso, 
so  mercilessly  did  it  shatter  the  prestige  of  Caesar.  And 
severe  as  he  was  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  initiated  a 
policy  afterwards  which  will  presently  be  ours  in  South  Africa. 
“ He  had  no  wish  to  oppress  the  Gauls,”  says  Mr.  Holmes,  “or 
to  hurt  their  national  pride  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  desired  that 
they  should  learn  to  feel  themselves  really  citizens  of  Rome.” 
So  by  the  encouragement  of  that  proper  ambition  the  Roman 
Empire  was  built  up,  and  Caesar  proved  himself  as  brilliant  a 
statesman  as  he  was  an  intrepid  soldier. 

We  have  said  that  Caesar  was  severe,  and  according  to  the 
usages  of  modern  warfare,  he  must  even  be  pronounced  cruel. 
After  the  sea-fight  with  the  Yeneti,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
Senators,  and  sold  whomever  he  caught  into  slavery.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  massacre  of  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri 
threw  Cato  and  his  friends  into  a  fury.  Again,  the  final  act  of 
severity  against  the  Gauls  no  doubt  brought  peace  upon  the 
land  and  achieved  the  supremacy  of  Roman  civilisation ;  but 
it  is  many  centuries  since  a  conqueror  has  dared  to  ensure  peace 
by  maiming  his  prisoners, — especially  after  the  prisoners  had 
fought  with  the  courage  and  skill  which  the  Gauls  displayed 
under  Vercingetorix,  as  splendid  a  patriot  and  as  brave  a  soldier 


as  ever  fought  for  freedom.  However,  the  standards  of  Csesar' s 
time  are  not  ours,  and  Csesar  had  a  good  cause  for  his 
severity,  nor  did  the  Gauls  cherish  the  smallest  bitterness. 
“  He  won  the  chiefs,”  says  Mr.  Holmes,  “  by  the  charm  of 
his  address  ;  and  when  he  quitted  Gaul,  and  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  on  a  wider  arena  to  a  mightier  foe,  they  sent  their 
bravest  warriors  to  fight  under  his  flag.” 

Not  only  did  he  fight  his  own  battles ;  he  became  his  own 
historian,  and  his  Commentaries  remain  a  perfect  model  of 
military  narrative.  He  compelled  words  to  his  masterful 
purpose  as  only  a  few  men  of  action  have  compelled 
them.  His  pen,  like  Napoleon's,  was  a  sword  which 
might  strike  out  a  truth  or  a  situation  at  a  blow.  So  concise 
is  his  style,  so  nicely  balanced  are  his  periods,  that  he  makes 
plainness  itself  an  adornment.  Simplex  mimditiis  l  Yet  the  sim¬ 
plicity  is  never  cold,  nor  could  the  most  ingenious  artifice 
improve  the  quiet  and  artful  artlessness.  Mr.  Holmes  has 
eloquently  and  successfully  pleaded  for  Csesar’ s  credibility,  and 
no  less  remarkable  than  his  truth  is  his  judgment  of  men.  The 
character  of  the  Gauls  which  he  sketched  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago  remains  true  of  modern  France,  and 
no  man  could  escape  either  his  knowledge  or  his  cen¬ 
sure.  “  The  most  sincere  historian  that  ever  wrote  Iris  own 
history,”  says  the  Due  d’Arunale ;  and  Montaigne  more  wisely 
puts  no  limit :  “  The  most  concise,  the  most  eloquent,  the 
most  sincere  historian  that  ever  was.”  Such  is  his  judg¬ 
ment,  which  we  cordially  endorse,  recognising  that  he  who  can 
write  sincerely  of  himself  will  never  lack  sincerity  in  writing 
of  others. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SEWARD  * 

There  is  but  one  adverse  criticism  we  have  to  make  on  these 
volumes,  and  that  is  a  criticism  one  is  apt  to  make  on 
American  political  biographies, — Mr.  Bancroft  has  given  us 
too  much.  Here  are  over  eleven  hundred  pages,  often 
amounting  to  a  history  of  the  time  rather  than  the  biography 
of  an  individual.  In  his  effort  to  be  complete  and  accurate 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  been  too  prolix,  thus  slackening  our  interest 
in  a  striking  career.  The  work  might  have  been  cut  down  by 
one-third  with  profit.  Apart  from  this  undue  length,  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Bancroft’s  endeavour  to  convey  a 
true  impression  of  Seward’s  personality  and  work.  The 
writer  is  absolutely  impartial,  and  while  sympathetic,  as  a 
biographer  should  be,  he  never  shrinks  from  just  criticism  or 
a  truthful  statement  of  the  exact  facts.  Seward  is  painted 
with  his  warts,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  His  weaknesses  and 
imperfections  are  all  set  forth,  though  with  a  loving  hand. 
On  the  whole,  the  portrait  is  a  pleasing  one.  It  has  long  been 
admitted  that  Seward  was  a  man  of  great  power,  but  it 
was  not  felt  that  he  was  a  very  attractive  man,  and  there 
was  an  impression  that  whatever  were  his  good  qualities  they 
were  sunk  in  the  politician.  This  impression  is  likely  to  be 
removed,  or  at  least  to  be  greatly  modified,  by  a  perusal  of 
these  volumes.  We  are  introduced  here  to  a  many-sided  and 
very  attractive  character — an  American,  yet  with  cosmopolitan 
instincts ;  a  man  of  the  world,  yet  one  also  who  stood  by  the 
higher  morality  in  politics  in  days  when  it  was  considered 
politically  unsafe  to  do  so.  Seward  was  a  man  of  insight, 
having  that  power  of  prevision  wiiich  is  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  mere  intellectual  ability.  He  had  the  alertness  of 
the  American  of  an  earlier  generation  who  in  youth  was 
thrown  on  his  own  resources.  His  industry  was  remarkable. 
He  was  the  tenderest  of  husbands  and  fathers.  Unlike  so 
many  of  his  class,  he  delighted  in  Nature,  his  happiest  hours 
being  passed  in  his  gardens  and  meadows.  While  not  a  pro¬ 
found,  he  wras  a  good  scholar  in  the  old-fashioned  sense. 
He  read  Tacitus  and  Cicero  in  middle  life  in  the  midst  of 
public  cares;  he  read  historical  works  and  Dante’s  Divina  Com- 
media  in  long  railway  journeys.  He  had  a  capacity  for  awaken¬ 
ing  friendship,  and  he  was  loyal  to  his  friends.  Throughout 
his  life  he  was  courteous  to  rich  and  p>oor  alike,  and  political 
strife  never  caused  him  to  lose  sight  of  the  humanities  of  life. 

With  these  undoubted  qualities  how  was  it  that  Seward 
gave  an  impression  of  being  a  clever  politician  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  and  a  statesman  and  man  of  great  character  afterwards  ? 
How  is  it  that  the  American  people  chose  Lincoln  at  a  great 
crisis  rather  than  Seward,  wrho  seemed  to  have  the  first  claim  ? 
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Er.  Bancroft  admits  that  there  was  a  certain  incompleteness' 
about  Seward, — that  he  sought  to  impress,  to  gain  victory, 
rather  than  to  be  quite  clear  in  intellectual  statement  or 
to- be  whole-hearted  in  moral  aim.  Thus,  says  Mr.  Bancroft, 
Seward,  though  a  good  lawyer,  failed  to  be  a  great  one, 
because  his  forensic  efforts  “  lack  the  close  reasoning  that 
Inake  a  perfect  chain.  They  excite  the  reader’s  admiration 
and  persuade  him  that  they  support  the  better  side,  yet  they 
often  miss  that  highest  effect  of  satisfying  him  that  there  is  no 
other  side. '  It  must  be  said  here,  however,  that  a  fine  plead¬ 
ing  which  Seward  made  for  a  poor  black  idiot  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  murder  was  described  by  Gladstone  to  Sumner  as 
the  most  powerful  defence  he  had  ever  read  in  his  life. 
As  regards  Seward's  lack  of  absolute  moral  aim,  while  it  is 
true,  as  we  have  said,  that  he  cultivated  the  higher  morality 
in  politics,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  party,  he  supported  both  Tyler 
and  Taylor,  after  he  had  taken  his  stand  as  an  Anti-Slavery 
man,  and  tried  .hard  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  Anti- 
Slavery  cause  was  safe  in  their  hands,  though  both  were 
stout  defenders  of  the  “peculiar  institution.”  Seward  stood 
on  that  dim  borderland  between  the  pure  politician  on  one 
side  and  the  moral  reformer  on  the  other,  and  he  found  it 
hard,  as  so  many  have  found  it  before  liim,  to  maintain  the 
great  virtue  of  public  consistency. 

It  must  be  said  for  Seward  that  he  was  the  earliest  of 
American  statesmen  of  high  rank  who  took  up  a  distinctly 
Anti-Slavery  position.  This  is  high  praise,  but  it  is  his  by 
right.  ■  While  Webster  and  Clay  were  engaged  in  futile 
compromises,  while  all  the  Southerners  were  hostile  to  any 
whisper  of  the  question,  while  the  mediocre  politicians  of 
the.  North  like  Fillmore,  Cass,  and  Pierce  were  willing  to 
act.  as  -jackals,  for  the  South,  Seward  took  issue  fairly  and 
squarely,  though  he  was  supposed  to  be  ruining  all  his  chances 
thereby.  One  of  the  greatest  debates  which  ever  took  place  in 
the  Senate  was  that  on  Clay’s  Compromise  resolutions  which 
occurred  in  1850,  soon  after  Seward's  first  election  to  that  body. 
The  Senate  was  then  full  of  great  men, — Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster, 
Jefferson  Davis,  Chase  (afterwards  Chief  Justice),  Hamlin 
(Vice-President  under  Lincoln),  and  others.  Calhoun’s 
speech  was  read  for  him,  as  the  aged  South  Carolina  states¬ 
man  was  slowly  dying  at  the  time.  Clay  spoke  with  such 
eloquence  that  he  was  surrounded  by  admiring  crowds,  who 
insisted  on  embracing  him.  Webster  with  his  craggy  brows 
was  lordly  as  ever.  It  fell  to  Seward's  ,  lot  to  answer  these 
leading  men.  He  wa3  never  an  orator  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  since  a  permanent  catarrh  had  spoiled  his  voice,  and 
he  was  rather  insignificant  in  appearance.  When  he  had 
spoken  it  was  universally  declared  that  his  political  prospects 
were  ruined.  But  in  ten  short  years  Clay's  compromises  were 
flung  to  the  winds,  while  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Seward 
were  those  which  the  nation  was  bracing  itself  to  defend  by 
the  sword.  From  the  earliest  Seward  not  only  attacked 
slavery,  but  in  the  main  he  attacked  it  on  the  true  ground, 
that  it  was  contra  naturam.  He  had  imbibed  that  old  Roman 
idea  of  the  natural  law  being  grounded  in  absolute  light.  In 
two  of  his  speeches  Seward  coined  two  famous  phrases,  quoted 
thousands  of  times  afterwards  in  the  slavery  contest.  He 
said  that  there  was  a  “higher  law”  than  any  statute  which 
men  were  bound  to  obey,  and  he  declared  that  there  was  an 
“ irrepressible  conflict”  between  slavery  and  freedom  which 
rendered  all  compromise  impossible.  The  world  came  to  see 
how  true  both  these  axioms  were. 

Seward  had  a  varied  career.  He  began  public  life,  singularly, 
as  an  Anti-Mason,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  craze  about 
Masonry  in  New  York  State.  He  was,  however,  brought  up 
as  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  and  to  that  school  of  thought  he 
adhered  for  many  years.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1838,  and  held  that  office  until  1843.  While  Governor 
he  was  a  zealous  reformer,  eager  in  educational  and  prison 
reforms.  His  activity  was  probably  not  very  good  for  him  as 
a  politician.  But  the  informal  combination  he  made  with 
Greeley  and  that  very  astute  politician,  Thurlow  Weed,  served 
him  in  good  stead  through  his  career.  When  his  term  of 
office  expired,  he  had  to  go  back  to  the  lawyer's  desk  and,  as 
it  were,  begin  his  legal  work  all  over  again.  It  was  an  uphill 
task,  but  he  was  soon  sought  after,  and  in  time  made  a  large 
income  at  the  Bar.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1848,  and  soon  became  the  most  energetic  Member 
on  the  Northern  side.  He  started  with  the  belief  that 
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he  could  demonstrate  “the  certain  deliverance  of  the 
continent  from  slavery  to  be  inevitable,  and  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  to  Ire  impossible.”  History  has 
justified  his  powerful  insight.  In  the  same  year  when 
Seward  entered  the  Senate  was  formed  the  new  Free 
Soil  party,  which  in  its  turn  was  absorbed  five  years 
later  into  the  Republican  party.  One  would  have  thought 
more  highly  of  Seward  had  he  joined  the  Free  Soilers  instead 
of  supporting  General  Taylor  for  the  Presidency,  since  he 
knew  that  Taylor  was  a  Pro-Slavery  man,  and  quite  unfit  to  be 
President.  However,  when  the  Republican  party  was  formed 
Seward  wheeled  into  line,  and  was  soon  thought  of  for  the 
Presidency.  But  there  was  a  gaunt,  quaint  country  lawyer 
living  in  Illinois,  little  thought  of  by  the  East,  but  whom 
the  West  had  its  eye  on.  The  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago  was  the  first  sign  of  the  predominance  of  the  West 
in  politics,  and  instead  of  the  brilliant  and  accomplished 
Seward  getting  the  nomination,  the  West  declared  for 
Lincoln.  It  seems  that  Greeley,  too,  had  turned  against 
Seward,  and  he  worked  on  the  minds  of  the  simpler  country' 
delegates.  Weed  actually  wept  at  Seward’s  defeat.  As  for 
Seward  himself,  he  was  deeply  disappointed,  but  he  summoned 
his  friends  and  told  them  that  all  was  for  the  best  and  they 
must  work  for  Lincoln.  He  gave  them  a  good  example  by 
stumping  the  whole  of  the  Central  and  North-Western 
States.  Many  of  Seward’s  supporters,  like  James  Russeli 
Lowell;  e.g.,  would  have  admitted  after — some  did  admit — • 
that  the  choice  of  the  Chicago  Convention  seemed  to 
be  directed  by  a  wiser  hand  than  any  one  could  discern 
amid  the  excitement,  of  the  moment.  Lincoln  was  a  better, 
guide  of  the  Republic  in  its  hour  of  trial  than  Seward  would 
have  been.  It  was  a  case  of  homely,  patient  wisdom  and 
mother-wit  as  compared  with  cultured  refinement  but  a  hasty 
mind  with  an  ineradicable  tendency  to  “  show  off.”  Into  the. 
history  of  Seward’s  tenure  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
we  need  not  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  he  had  had  his 
way  the  United  States  might  have  had  two  or  three  wars  on 
its  hands,  and  that  prior  to  Lincoln's  second  term  Seward 
was  for  a  time  a  party  to  a  kind  of  political  conspiracy 
against  his  chief.  When  released  from  office  Seward  was  able 
to  make  a  long  tour  round  the  world.  He  needed  rest,  not  only 
because  of  the  cares  of  his  trying  post,  but  because  of  the 
physical  results  of  the  foul  attack  made  on  him  at  the  same 
time  that  Lincoln  was  murdered.  Everywhere  he  was  royally 
received,  Asiatic  Princes  and  Kings  vieing  with  European 
Sovereigns  and  statesmen  to  give  him  welcome.  He  died  at 
his  home  in  1873,  aged  seventy-two  years.  In  person  he  was  , 
short  and  slight,  with  a  large  head,  a  very  prominent  nose, 
and  reddish  hair  which  in  later  years  turned  to  brown.  He 
was  rather  convivial  in  his  habits,  and  entertained  a  good 
deal  in  Washington. 


POOR  RELIEF  IN  ENGLAND* 

“  Since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Englishmen  have  made  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  are 
destitute.  All  who  cannot  obtain  food  or  shelter  for  them¬ 
selves  or  from  their  nearest  relatives  have  a  right  to  relief 
levied  on  the  rest  of  the  community.”  The  writer  of  The 
Early  History  of  English  Poor  Relief  undertakes  to  trace 
the  growth  of  this  system  from  its  commencement  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  “  Power  in 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,”  we 
are  told,  “  passed  from  leaders  of  men  to  holders  of 
wealth.”  Discharged  retainers  swarmed  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  and,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  “  they  that  be 
thus  destitute  of  service  either  starve  with  hunger  or.  man¬ 
fully  play  the  thieves.”  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
increased  the  savagery  of  tlis  sturdy  beggar  by  making  him 
hungry,  and  life  was  rendered  unsafe  for  decent,  home- 
staying  working  people.  Fear  made  the  Government  Cruel, 
and  the  first  vagrancy  laws  are  harsh  in  the  extreme, 
but  the  worst,  such  as  the  law  passed  in  1547  commit¬ 
ting  the  vagrant  to  slavery  for  a  time  or  for  life,  were  of 
short  dimation.  Repressive  measures  led  to  preventive 
measures.  Men  realised  that  “there  is  no  punishment  so 
horrible  that  can  keep  them  from  stealing  which  have  no 

*(1.)  The  Early  History  of  English  Poor  Relief.  By  E.  M.  Leonard.  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  University  Press.  [7s.  Cd.] - (2.)  Chalmers  on  Charity.  Arranged 
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other  craft  whereby  to1  get  their  living'.'’  Collections  were 
ordered  to  he  made  in  all  the  churches  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  The  sermons  of  the  time  show  a  growing  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  society  towards  what  we  now  call  the 
residuum.  Brinklow,  preaching  in  1550  before  the  King,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  the  municipal  officers,  boldly  told  the  latter 
that  it  was  “to  their  great  shame  before  men  and  their  utter 
damnation  before  G-od”  that  so  much  beggary  and  ruffianism 
infested  the  streets  of  London,  “  for  there  is  not  one  of  these 
but  he  lacketh  either  thy  charitable  alms  to  relieve  his  needs 
or  thy  due  correction  to  punish  his  fault.”  The  public 
conscience  was  aroused  by  the  public  alarm.  Old  hospitals 
and  almshouses  were  revised  and  improved,  and  new  “  houses 
of  correction  were  built.”  The  first  house  of  correction 
was  a  disused  palace  which  was  granted  to  the  municipality 
of  London.  Ridley  begs  for  this  gift  in  a  quaint  letter 
written  to  Cecil,  which  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  “  new 
philanthropy  ”  of  the  sixteenth  century.  “  Sir,”  he  says,  “  there 
is  a  large  wide  empty  house  of  the  King’s  Majesty,  called 
Bridewell,  that  worrld  wonderfully  well  serve  to  lodge  Christ 
in,  if  he  might  find  such  good  friends  in  the  Court  to  procure 
his  cause.  Sir,  I  do  take  you  for  one  that  feareth  God,  and 
would  that  Christ  should  lie  no  more  abroad  in  the  street.” 
Bridewell  became  the  common  name  for  houses  of  correction, 
which  were,  established,  in  imitation  of  the  first  “house  to 
lodge  Christ,’”  all  over  the  country.  Apparently  they  were,  at 
least  in  their  origin,  in  no  sense  gaols.  In  the  London  Bride¬ 
well  work  was.  provided  for  sturdy  vagabonds,  under  which 
head  came-  also  “the  child  inapt  for  learning,’’  the  “  sick  and 
sore  when  they  be  cured,”  and  “  such  prisoners  a3  are  quit  at 
the  Sessions.”  A  great  deal  of  flogging  seems  to  have 
gone  along  with  this  paternal  system  of  relief.  The 
ideal  of  the  time  was  “  to  sett  the  pore  on  work.”  To  work 
they  were  to  be  driven  “  with  corrections,  till  their  hands  be 
brought  into  such  use  and  their  bodies  to  such  paynes  as 
labour  and  learning  shall  be  easier  to  them  than  idleness.” 
The  complete  suppression  of  beggars  was  found  at  first 
impossible,  and  such  persons  as  were  adjudged  incapable  of 
getting  a  livelihood  were  licensed  to  beg  and  given  a  badge 
to  protect  them  from  arrest.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  voluntary  gifts  were  found  inadequate 
to  carry  out  the  philanthropic  system  of  the  time,  and  not  till 
1601  that  a  Poor-rate  was  levied  as  a  tax  over  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  and  the  system  of  assessment  began  which  has  prevailed 
ever  since  in  England.  A  quarter  of  a  century  before  this 
date  a  Poor-rate  had  been  levied  on  the  citizens  of  London  by 
the  Common  Council  as  a  temporary  measure.  It  is  noticeable, 
as  this  writer  points  out,  that  in  the  original  Poor-laws  the  State 
followed  the  action  of  the  various  municipalities  rather  than 
suggested  them.  For  a  long  time  State  and  voluntary  aid  ran 
on.  side  by  side,  and  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  one  from 
the  other.  Overseer  and  Justices  in  every  parish  assessed  the 
ratepayers,  apprenticed  the  destitute  children,  pensioned, 
boarded  out,  or  sheltered  in  a  department  of  "the  local  Bride¬ 
wells  which  were  ordered  to  be  built  all  over  the  country  the 
destitute  sick  and  aged,  but  much  of  the  money  necessary  for 
setting  the  idle  poor  to  work  seems  to  have  been  voluntarily 
subscribed^  “  Stocks  ”  were  raised  in  every  parish,  consisting 
either  of  raw  materials,  such  as  hemp,  &c.,  to  be  wrought  up, 
or. of  money  to.  buy  such  material.  Work  thus  provided  was 
done  sometimes  by  the  unemployed  in  their  own  houses 
and.  sometimes  in  the  houses  of  correction.  Provision 
of  com,  too,  in  times  of  scarcity  was  raised  both  by  force 
and  persuasion,  the  latter  being  employed  first  and  backed 
by  the  former.  How  this  system  of  relief  works  became  too 
difficult  and  turned  into  a  gigantic  system  of  out-relief 
is  easily  guessed,  but  our  author  does  not  take  us  further 
than  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  find  few 
conclusions  in  the  book,  which  is  stiff,  and  deals  with 
masses  of  evidence  little  enlightened  or  strung  together 
by  theory.  The  general  conclusion  of  the  writer  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to.be  “  that  the  law-abiding  characteristics  of  the  nation 
and  the  absence  of  violent  changes  in  the  Constitution  have 
been  at  least  partly  due  to  the  regular  relief  which  has  been 
granted  under  the  English  Poor-law.” 

It  is:  always  well  to  see  both  sides  of  a  question,  and 
we.  should  advise  such  of .  our  readers  as  care  to  know 
the.  arguments  against  public  poor  relief  to  look  at  a 
book  which  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  N-.  Master- 


man,  called  Chalmers  on  Charity.  Dr.  Chalmers,  the 
great  Scotch  divine  of  the  beginning  of  this  century 
who  founded  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  was  a  deadly 
opponent  of  the  Poor-law.  Probably  he  was  wrong 
— we  think  he  was — but  he  makes  out  a  surprisingly 
good  case  in  favour  of  voluntary  charity.  .  The  book 
consists  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
— which  are  now  almost  unprocurable — bearing  on  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  These  selections  are  admirably  strung 
together  by  the  compiler.  Until  this  century,  for  reasons  too 
long  to  go  into  here,  the  English  Poor-law  was  practically 
inoperative  in  Scotland.  As  late  as  1S30  a  compulsory  Poor- 
rate  was  levied  in  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  nearly  a 
thousand  parishes,  and  not  more  than  twenty  of  these  were 
north  of  the -  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  The  legal  system  was, 
however,  on  the  increase,  aud  finally  prevailed  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  a  man  of  genius  to  keep  it  back.  “  Humanity 
and  justice,”  Chalmers  said,  “are  distinct  principles.  The 
latter  only  is  the  proper  subject  for  legislation.”  In  his 
judgment  a  legal  system  of  poor  relief  weakened  the  habit  of 
accumulation, .  loosened  the  kindly  ties  of  relationship — • 
“  turning  a  matter  of  love  to  a  matter  of  litigation  ” — and 
lessened  not  only  the  sympathy  of  the  rich  for  the  poor,  but, 
what  is  more  important,  the  sympathy  of  the  poor  for  one 
another.  Mo  doubt  at  the  time  of  the  reform  of  the  Poor-law, 
when  he  gave  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Chalmers 
stood  on  very  strong  ground.  The  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  the  poor  in  Scotland  was  far  better  than  that  in  England, 
demoralised  as  the  labouring  classes  were  becoming  by  the 
abuse  of  out-relief.  Chalmers  distrusted  all  large  schemes, 
organised  inquiries,  and  books  of  statistics  written  by  men 
“  who  sow  figures  and  reap  a  sum.”  The  formation  of  a  cliff, 
he  said,  can  be  best  judged  of,  not  by  measuring,  but  by  the 
careful  examination  of  a  lump  of  .  chalk.  “  There  is  not  a 
single, section  of  any  city  in  Scotland'  of  suitable  dimensions 
to  be  called  a  parish  which  contains  not  within  itself  all  the 
capabilities  of  comfort  and  of  maintenance  for  all  its  families.” 
Organisation — including  a  certain  amount  of  charitable  relief 
from  richer  friends — he  believed,  would  stamp  out,  not 
poverty,  but  suffering  caused  by  poverty.  The  lower  classes 
in  England,  he  thought,  had  lost,  not  only  in  morale,  but  in 
the  actual  amount  of  physical  comfort  they  were  able  to  enjoy, 
by  the  weakening  effects  of  the  Poor-law,  and  he  held  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  destitution  could  only  be 
arrived  at  “  by  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the  operation 
of  the  mechanism  of  Mature,  and  by  keeping  in  their  right 
tone  and  action  the  principles  which  reside  or  which  may 
be  imparted  in  the  constitution  of  individual  men.”  A 
compulsory  system  of  relief,  he  believed,  showed  a  want 
of  faith  in  human  nature.  He  instances  a  gaol  at  Bristol 
wherein  criminals  were  given  bread  and  debtors  wei’e  obliged 
to  beg  for  it.  Sometimes  they  did  not  get  enough  from 
passers-by,  when  the  criminals  supplied  the  need.  If  criminals,' 
he  argues,  will  not  see  their,  brothers  starve,  why  should  we 
suppose  that  normally  moral  men  should  do  so  ?  Dr.  Chalmers 
overrated,  we  think,  not  so  much  the  power  of  compassion  as 
the  power  of  imagination.  The  criminals  saw  the  debtors 
starving,  and  the  sight  of  suffering  is  unpleasant  to  almost 
every  one,  and  unbearable  to  very  many.  The  thought  of  it  is  not, 
however,  or  the  novels  of  the  present  day  would  not  be  what  they 
are.  But  the  suffering  poor,  those  who  come  within  the  constant 
jurisdiction  of  the  Poor-law,  are  not  seen  by  the  class  next  but 
one  above  them.  The  artisan  who  sees  them  has  little  to 
spare  for  them.  The  small  upper  class  knows  something  of 
them  from  tradition  and  the  habit  of  feudal  charity.  The 
upper  middle  class  guesses  shrewdly  at  their  condition  by  the 
help  of  a  well-trained  imagination.  But  the  huge  lower  middle 
class,  who  surely  should  not  be  kept .  oat  of  pains  and 
privileges  of  giving,  is  too  apt  to  disregard  them  altogether. 
In  towns,  and  in  the  country  too,  these  people  often  look  on 
the  poor  as  a  dirty,  improvident  set,  living  "below  in  an  abyss 
into  which  it  behoves  them  to  exercise  all  the  respectable 
virtues  in  order  not  to  fall. 

Again,  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Chalmers  that  humanity 
and  compassion  are  outside  the  province  of  law.  The  law 
should  reflect  the  enlightened  conscience  of  the  nation,  that 
it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  those  still  in  darkness, — for 
whom  laws  are  made.  In  the  matter  of  cruelty  to  animals  the 
law  may  be  said  to  have  created  a  conscience;  it  has  been  an 
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explanation  of  suffering  to  those  who  have  not  imagination 
enough  to  divine  it.  Had  we  had  no  Poor-law  in  England 
we  should  certainly  have  had  more  thrift,  hut  not,  we  believe, 
more  ehai-ity,  even  in  its  most  spiritual  sense.  Thrift  is  a 
virtue,  but  as  a  moralising  agent  it  may  be  overrated.  It 
means  self-control,  control  not  only  of  the  lawless,  extravagant, 
food-and-drink-loving  self,  but  of  the  better,  more  generous 
self  too.  The  example  of  the  French  peasant  will  illustrate 
what  we  mean. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Masterman  on  his  work.  He  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  unpopular  side  of  a  dry 
subject  keenly  interesting,  but  as  we  lay  the  book  down  we 
still  believe  that  the  Englishman  of  to-day  is  the  gainer  by  a 
law  which,  though  sometimes  baneful  through  careless 
administration,  has  given  him  the  courage  to  spend,  and 
left  him  the  kindness  to  share,  his  last  shilling. 


DEAN  FARRAR’S  NEW  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.* 

The  book  before  us,  while  it  has  the  familiar  qualities  which 
distinguish  all  the  writings  of  Dr.  Farrar,  has  one  great 
defect  in  plan  that  must  go  far  to  hinder  its  usefulness.  The 
writer  has  evidently  not  made  up  his  mind  at  all  clearly  as  to 
the  kind  of  audience  he  wishes  to  address.  In  the  preface, 
after  explaining  that  his  treatise  is  to  “  deal  with  questions  of 
high  importance,”  he  states  his  aim  to  be  that  of  “  deepening 
the  faith  in  Christ  of  all  who  read  it  honestly  ” ;  the  first  part 
of  which  sentence  seems  to  imply  that  the  book  is  addressed 
to  professing  Christians,  while  the  word  “  honestly  ”  rather 
points  to  sceptics.  The  writer  goes  on  to  appeal  to  “  holy 
and  humble  men  of  heart,”  and  to  deprecate  criticism  upon 
himself  by  quoting  St.  Paul’s  repudiation  of  the  Corinthians’ 
right  to  judge  him.  A  more  appropriate  quotation  from  St- 
Paul  in  the  preface  to  a  critical  book  would  seem  to  us 
another  verse  from  the  same  epistle :  “  I  speak  as  to  wise 
men ;  judge  ye  what  I  say.”  We  doubt  if  any  good  can 
accrue  from  the  handling  of  critical  questions  in  an  uncritical 
spirit.  Readers  who  are  educated  enough  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  such  questions  will  expect  them  to  be  argued 
“honestly,”  and  to  the  best  of  the  writer’s  power;  any  other 
form  of  religious  argument  is  best  left  to  the  orators  in  Hyde 
Park. 

The  very  first  chapter  of  the  book  demonstrates  conclusively 
the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  serious  results  from 
discussing  questions  of  high  critical  importance  by  means  of 
popular  rhetoric.  The  problem  there  proposed  for  investigation 
is  the  virgin  birth  of  our  Lord.  There  are  several  conceivable 
ways  in  which  this  question  might  be  approached;  for  example, 
it  might  be  handled  as  a  fact  given  on  the  authority  of 
St.  Luke,  and  his  credibility  as  a  historian  might  be  discussed, 
as  it  has  been  discussed  lately  in  regard  to  our  Lord’s  alleged 
birth  at  Bethlehem  by  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay,  who,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  ranks  it  very  high  indeed.  Dr.  Farrar’s  argu¬ 
ment  is  summed  up  as  follows : — 

“  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  reason  why  we  believe  in  the 
records  of  that  miraculous  birth,  of  those  angel  melodies,  of  those 
bending  Magi,  is  not  only  because  they  stand  recorded  by  those 
who  were  far  too  feeble  to  have  invented  them,  and  of  whom  every 
one  would  have  said  ‘  I  would  rather  die  than  lie  ’ — but  because 
being  so  recorded  they  have  received  the  attestation  of  God 
Himself,  seeing  that  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  world 
seems  to  us  to  have  set  its  seal  to  the  belief  that  they  are  true.” 

It  seems  poor  praise  of  the  Evangelists  to  rank  them  as  the 
intellectual  inferiors  of  the  writers  of  the  uncanonical  Gospels ; 
but  leaving  that  aside,  the  Dean’s  argument  amounts  to  this : 
because  the  religion  of  Christ  lias  taken  hold  of  the  world, 
therefore  every  story  related  of  him  must  be  true  ;  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  would  cover  all  the  miraculous  tales  in  the  Gospels 
called  apocryphal,  and  would  no  less  forbid  us  to  deny  the 
least  trustworthy  traditions  about  Maliommed  or  Confucius, 
provided  they  are  held  by  a  majority  of  their  followers. 
Securus  judicat  orbis  terranm  .  A  reader  wdiom  doubt  as  to 
the  historical  evidence  for  Christ’s  miraculous  birth  has 
never  troubled  will  not  be  troubled  by  Dr.  Farrar’s 
method  of  discussing  it ;  but  the  “  honest  ”  doubter  will  only 
be  confirmed  in  his  doubt.  The  chapter  which  he  might  read, 
hoping  to  find  some  argument  that  might  “  deepen  his  faith,” 
contains  nothing  more  to  the  point  than  several  lists  of  kings, 
poets,  philosophers,  artists,  and  men  of  science  who  have  been 
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Christians  or  in  some  way  attracted  to  Christianity ;  and  the 
inference  is  that  what  could  be  reasonably  held  by  them  may 
reasonably  be  held  by  us.  But  it  hardly  needs  pointing  out 
that  on  the  same  showing  we  might  be  asked  to  believe  in 
Transubstantiation.  Does  Dr.  Farrar  hold  this  latter  dogma 
because  it  was  assented  to  by  “  Giotto  and  Leonardo,  Raphael 
and  Luini,  Vittore  Pisano  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Giovanni 
Bellini  and  Carpaccio,”  or  even  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  “  sweet  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  ”  ?  The 
day  for  such  apologetics  has  gone  by.  Non  tali  auxilio  tempus 
eget. 

A  further  radical  defect  of  the  volume  is  that  even  where 
critical  questions  are  critically  discussed,  there  are  so  many 
topics  handled,  and  the  author  requires  so  much  rhetorical 
space  to  turn  in,  that  to  no  single  point  can  he  give  enough 
attention  to  satisfy  any  student  who  consults  him  upon  it. 
We  have,  for  example,  in  the  twenty -fourth  chapter  a  point 
raised  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance, — namely,  the 
significance  of  our  Lord’s  title  of  the  “  Son  of  Man.”  No 
one  who  did  not  already  know  could  possibly  discover  from 
Dr.  Farrar’s  discussion  of  this  question  that  the  strangely 
various  uses  of  the  title  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  some  cer¬ 
tainly  being  Messianic,  and  some  apparently  not,  have  been  a 
source  of  grave  perplexity  to  scholars.  All  that  Dr.  Farrar 
has  to  tell  his  readers  is  that  there  may  be  “  a  dim  and  in¬ 
direct,  a  very  indirect,”  allusion  to  Daniel  vii.  13  (which  is  a 
remarkable  statement  considering  that  the  phrase,  “  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  Heaven,”  which  is  twice  used  by  St.  Mark  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  title,  is  borrowed  from  that  verse  in  Daniel) ; 
and  that  “the  phrase  is  used  ninety  times  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  though  he  never  applies  it  to  himself,  eighty  times  by 
Christ  and  always  of  Himself  ” ;  which  piece  of  information 
the  reader  is  left  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  that  he  pleases, 
while  the  writer  hurries  on  to  discourse  about  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  Dr.  Farrar’s  treatment  of  this  Son  of  Man  problem 
is  typical  of  his  treatment  of  most  problems  that  present 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  volume.  A  certain  amount  of 
disjointed  information  that  has  more  or  less  bearing  on  the 
subject  proposed  is  thrown  together,  and  then  the  author 
rides  off  on  one  of  his  favourite  hobbies,  usually  the  danger  of 
sacerdotalism. 

The  book,  therefore,  does  not  merit  attention  from  the 
serious  scholar.  The  chapters  devoted  to  events  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord  will  be  read  as  a  supplement  to  the  corresponding 
places  in  the  author’s  well-known  Life  of  Christ  •  and  they 
supply  some  interesting  illustrative  passages  from  the 
Talmud.  And,  on  the  whole,  it.  is  in  the  quotations  that  the 
main  interest  of  the  book  will  be  found  to  lie.  Dr.  Farrar  is 
a  wide  reader,  and  he  brings  together  in  these  pages  a  large 
number  of  well-chosen  excerpts  from  ancient  and  modern 
som-ces,  especially  from  modern  poetry.  In  a  future  edition 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  verify  these,  as  they  seem  in  many 
cases  quoted  from  memory.  It  would  be  well  also  to  omit  the 
very  full  references  to  classical  passages  dealing  with  Greek 
and  Roman  immorality. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK.* 

Alike  by  his  choice  of  theme,  by  the  postponement  of  the 
entry  of  his  heroine  till,  so  to  speak,  the  third  act,  and  by  his 
unsparing  use  of  the  narrative  form — there  are  not  more  than 
thirty  lines  of  dialogue  in  the  first  fifty  pages — Mr.  James 
Lane  Allen  adopts  an  unconciliatory  and  even  uncompromising 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  average  novel 
reader.  The  Increasing  Purpose  is  primarily  a  theological 
romance.  It  describes  first  of  all  the  life  of  a  “  poor,  devout, 
high-minded  Kentucky  boy  at  work  on  a  farm  in  the  years 
1866  and  1867,  saving  his  earnings  and  reading  his  Bible  as 
the  twofold  preparation  for  his  entrance  into  the  Christian 
ministry.”  We  next  see  him  at  the  Bible  College,  his  old 
religious  peace  disturbed  by  the  wars  of  dogmatic  theology 
and  the  clash  of  sectarian  animosity.  Desirous  of  hearing  all 
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sides,  he  attends  the  places  of  worship  of  the  different  sects  and 
creeds ;  next  he  falls  beneath  the  spell  of  Darwin,  and  finally  is 
expelled  from  the  College.  His  parents,  dully  pious  people, 
are  heartbroken  at  what  they  consider  his  disgrace,  but  in 
the  end  a  certain  measure  of  consolation  comes  to  him  in 
the  love  of  a  young  Southern  girl  of  gentle  birth  and  breed¬ 
ing,  an  orphan  ex-heiress  ruined  by  the  war,  and  driven 
to  school-teaching  as  a  livelihood,  who  nurses  him  through  a 
severe  Hinds's,  and,  though  herself  a  convinced  believer, 
encourages  him  to  complete  his  education  on  scientific  lines. 
The  author's  own  standpoint  is  admirably  detached ;  the  book 
is  free  from  any  aggi’essive  or  proselytising  spirit,  and  it  is 
written  with  all  that  delicacy  and  distinction  which  have 
already  won  him  so  many  admirers.  We  should  not  fail  to 
notice  the  happy  mixture  of  accurate  knowledge  and  poetic 
feeling  with  which  Mr.  Allen  writes  of  the  now  well-nigh 
extinct  hemp  industry  of  Kentucky,  the  successive  processes 
of  which  are,  in  a  very  striking  passage,  made  to  symbolise 
the  successive  phases  in  our  spiritual  growth. 

Inverting  the  Virgilian  order,  Mr.  Morris  passes  from  the 
clash  of  arms  and  the  life  of  action  to  the  idyllic  vein, — 
from  McTeague  and  Shanghaied  to  the  uneventful  love 
romance  of  two  young  Americans  of  what  we  should  call 
middle-class  rank.  If,  however,  the  story  is  devoid  of  violent 
sensation,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  to  the  English  reader 
on  the  score  of  unconventionality.  To  begin  with,  the  scene 
is  laid  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  “  decalogue  of  mode  ” 
differs  as  widely  from  that  of  Mayfair  as  the  surroundings  of 
the  Golden  Gate  from  those  of  the  Marble  Arch ;  to  go  on 
with,  Condy  Rivers — there  is  something  strangely  ludicrous  in 
the  collocation  to  English  ears — is  a  San  Franciscan  journalist 
and  short-story  writer,  “  who  had  begun  by  an  inoculation  of 
the  Kipling  virus,  had  suffered  an  almost  fatal  attack  of 
Harding  Davis,  and  had  even  been  affected  by  Maupassant.” 
As  for  the  heroine,  Travis  Bessemer,  alias  “  Blix,”  she 
is  best  described  as  a  “  thorough  good  sort.”  After 
eighteen  months’  flirtation  with  the  hero,  she  decides 
that  it  is  no  use  pretending  that  they  are  in  love  with 
each  other ;  henceforth  they  are  to  be  chums,  good  friends 
but  nothing  more.  Rivers  readily  agrees,  and  the  plan 
answers  so  splendidly  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  has  irre¬ 
vocably  lost  his  heart  to  his  genial  and  sensible  playmate. 
The  record  of  their  excursions  and  picnics  is  exceedingly 
bright  and  pleasant,  and  the  lapses  from  good  taste  are  so 
surprisingly  few  and  far  between,  when  one  remembers  his 
last  book,  that  we  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
Mr.  Morris  will  be  wholly  reconciled  to  the  value  of  reticence. 
Meantime  he  has  given  us  a  capital  and  enjoyable  story, 
excellent  in  feeling  and  sincere  in  sentiment,  containing  one 
or  two  very  fine  pieces  of  description,  a  singularly  weird 
episode  in  the  life  of  a  diver,  and  a  most  generous  and  gracious 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Kipling. 

Mr.  Baskett’s  novel,  As  the  Light  Led,  presents  that  some¬ 
what  perplexing  antagonism  between  matter  and  manner  which 
is  so  often  to  be  found  in  modern  American  novels.  That  is  to 
say,  while  the  chief  characters  are  uncultured  and  even  uncouth, 
and  their  surroundings  homely,  their  emotional  organisation  is 
highly  strung,  their  powers  of  introspection  are  considerable, 
and  their  mode  of  expressing  themselves  borders  at  times  on 
the  precious.  The  farmer’s  daughter  tells  her  rustic  sweet¬ 
heart,  “  I  want  the  what-you-are-to-be  to  tower  as  my  idol,” 
and  the  lad,  in  intervals  of  being  “  dog-goned”  and  “  blamed,” 
addresses  her  as  a  “proselyting  little  witch.”  These  conces¬ 
sions  to  realism  in  the  dialogue  are,  however,  half-hearted; 
while  the  reflective  and  descriptive  passages  are  marked  by  a 
studied  choice  of  phrase  which  never  deviates  into  distinction. 
Thus,  in  analysing  the  motives  of  the  heroine  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  occasion,  he  says  that  she  was  tempted  by  “  the 
ride  in  Bent's  new  buggy  far  out  upon  the  prairie 
midst  the  early  September  gilt  of  the  year  in  its 
second  childhood,  the  long  confidential  conversation,  the 
touch  of  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  the  tender  interest 
in  herself  which  a  certain  unregenerate  always  showed 
in  frank  face-light  and  hardy  dash.”  It  really  would 
be  difficult  to  disimprove  on  the  strenuous  ineptitude  of  this 
and  many  other  similar  sentences.  After  a  great  many  high- 
toned  calf-love  passages,  with  attendant  quarrels  and  recon¬ 
ciliations,  the  heroine  eventually  marries  the  crude  but  aspiring 
farmer;  but  the  relentless  author  is  not  content  until  he  has 


introduced  us  to  their  grandchildren.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
this  earnest  but  exasperating  volume  is  the  author’s  practice 
of  prefixing  to  each  chapter  a  sentence  quoted  in  advance  out 
of  his  own  text, — e.g.,  “Just  say  I’m  in  the  plain  shirt- 
sleevedness  of  my  everyday  self.”  There  is  a  curious  family 
resemblance  between  this  novel — in  which  theology  plays  a 
considerable  part — and  that  of  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen 
noticed  above.  But  it  is  only  the  resemblance  of  a  “poor 
relation”  to  the  deservedly  distinguished  head  of  a  large 
family. 

It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Headon  Hill’s  story  of  the 
forcible  detention  of  a  sane  person  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum 
in  the  early  “  sixties  ”  should  inevitably  challenge  comparisons 
with  Chai-les  Reade's  brilliant  Hard  Cash,  a  tale  which,  in 
spite  of  its  sensationalism  and  extravagance,  is  quite  in  the 
first  rank  of  melodramatic  novels.  It  is  not  that  the  incidents 
in  Mr.  Headon  Hill’s  Caged  are  more  intrinsically  improbable 
than  those  in  Hard  Cash ;  it  is  in  the  clumsiness  of  their  con¬ 
trivance,  and  above  all  in  the  initial  bringing  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  characters  into  contact,  that  the  inferiority  of  the 
later  work  is  shown.  For  example,  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  abduction  of  the  heroine,  who  is  as  good  as  she  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  we  have  to  accept  the  readiness  of  her  brother,  an  ill- 
conditioned  and  dissipated  loafer — but  still  not  altogether 
devoid  of  natural  affection — to  hand  her  over  into  the  keeping 
of  bullies,  drunkards,  blackmailers,  and  venal  doctors.  The  plot 
is  complicated  by  a  second  motive, — the  loss  and  recovery  of  a 
wonderful  gem  originally  presented  to  the  heroine’s  guardian 
by  a  native  Prince  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  stolen  from  him 
by  his  orderly,  an  ex-burglar,  and  ultimately  recovered  by  the 
thief’s  son,  who,  after  going  out  to  India  to  cheat  the  rightful 
owner  a  second  time,  is  converted  to  the  side  of  the  angelsj 
and  on  his  return  rescues  the  heroine  from  her  imprisonment. 
Mr.  Headon  Hill  is  not  sparing  of  horrors  in  his  description 
of  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  the  episode  of  the 
murder  of  the  nurse  by  a  mad  clergyman  is  gratuitously  grue¬ 
some.  It  should  be  added  that  in  1863  Charles  Reade  had 
considerable  justification  for  his  attack  on  the  management 
of  private  lunatic  asylums.  A  novelist  of  to-day  who  revives 
these  happily  obsolete  horrors  merely  for  sensational  purposes 
seems  to  us  hardly  to  be  playing  the  game  fairly. 

Miss  Egerton  King’s  Studies  in  Love  are  very  pretty 
reading.  In  particular  the  story  called  “Love in  the  Woods’'’ 
is  a  delightful  woodland  idyll  of  a  country  girl  and  her 
farmer  lover,  passages  of  which  are  touched  with  real  poetry ; 
indeed  the  Avhole  story  is  delicately  poetic  in  tone.  There  is 
no  plot  worth  speaking  of,  and  yet  the  heart  of  all  possible 
plots  is  in  the  story  which  tells  “  How  that  for  girl  and  boy 
the  punctual  earth  shall  still  produce  this  golden  flower  of  joy.” 
The  other  studies,  if  not  so  charming  as  the  one  we  have 
mentioned,  are  decidedly  above  the  average.  We  may  add 
that  the  book  is  one  which  irresistibly  suggests  a  hammock 
and  a  hot  midsummer  afternoon  as  the  proper  p>lace  and  time 
for  its  perusal. 

On  reading  every  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Meade  the  critic, 
amazed  by  their  frequency,  is  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Dr. 
Johnson  that 1  the  wonder  is  not  that  rhey  ai-e  ill-done,  but  that 
they  are  done  at  all.’  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  any 
of  Mrs.  Meade’s  work  is  ill-done,  though  a  good  deal  of  it 
(including  The  Temptation  of  Olive  Latimer)  is  slight,  a  fact 
which  can  surprise  no  one.  In  the  present  instance  the  story 
is  passably  well  constructed,  the  narrative  fluent,  and  the 
character- drawing  adequate,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  not 
so  readable  as  Mrs.  Meade  usually  contrives  to  be. 

It  is  chai'itable  to  supnpose  that  The  Sach  of  London  by  the 
Highland  Host  is  intended  for  a  joke  or  skit,  and  we  all  know 
that  the  Highlander  “  jokes  with  deefficulty.”  It  is  in  truth  a 
very  tedious  joke,  but  doubtless  “Mr.  Jingo  Jones,  M.P.  ” 
did  his  best  to  be  amusing,  and  his  failure  is  his  misfortune, 
not  his  fault. 

Enoch  Willoughby  is  a  Quaker  story  of  spiritualistic  ten¬ 
dency.  The  plot  is  largely  concerned  with  the  “inward 
Avorkings  ”  of  the  soitls  of  the  personages  introduced,  and  is 
decidedly  Avell  Avrought  from  that  point  of  vieAv.  The  character 
of  Lyddie  is  Avell  conceived  and  executed,  and  her  spiritual 
struggles  Avill  interest  readers  who  enjoy  this  particular  form 
of  fiction. 

Celeste  is  another  American  story,  but  of  a  very  differ- 
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ent  complexion.  Though  the  action  of  most  of  the  book 
passes  in  Scotland,  the  sub-title,  “  A  Romance  of  the 
Southerners,”  is  justified,  as  the  characters  all  hail  from  the 
Southern  States.  Mr.  Downe  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  life 
on  an  old-fashioned  Southern  estate,  and  a3  a  whole  Celeste, 
though  in  no  sense  a  remarkable  book,  is  very  pleasant 
reading. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

There  is  plenty  of  instruction  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
this  month,  if  there  is  little  entertainment.  Mr.  Demetrius 
Boulger  on  “  The  Scramble  for  China  ”  is  worth  reading.  We 
do  not  agree  with  his  ideas,  but  they  are  at  least  definite  and 
intelligible.  He  contends  that  the  end  of  the  present  imbroglio 
must  be  that  the  Powers  will  agree  as  to  trade,  and  will  settle 
the  Chinese  debts  in  common,  but  that  for  the  rest  China  will 
be  divided  off  into  “  spheres  of  influence,”  Russia  getting  the 
North,  Great  Britain  the  Yalley  of  the  Yangtse,  and  Germany 
Shantung  and  its  Hinterland.  In  order,  however,  to  make 
sure  that  Great  Britain  should  have  her  share,  Mr.  Boulger 
advises  her,  while  joining  the  other  Powers  in  an  occupation 
of  Pekin,  to  seize  Chusan,  which  dominates  the  month  of  the 
Yangtse,  and  which  he  describes  as  an  admirable  place  of 
arms  with  abundant  supplies.  He  would  then  raise  ten  regi¬ 
ments  of  Chinese,  and  organise  throughout  the  Yalley  depen¬ 
dent  native  Governments, •  aiding  and  protecting  them  with  a 
fleet  of  armed  river  steamers.  We  should  then,  he  contends, 
be  masters  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  China.  As  to 
cany  out  this  plan  we  must  maintain  an  army  in  order  to 
prevent  any  “  Boxer  ”  movement  against  ourselves,  and  must, 
therefore,  tax  the  people,  this  is  a  scheme  of  annexation 
which  would  add  at  least  a  hundred  millions  of  subjects  to 
our  dominion.  Apart  from  the  morality  of  the  transaction 
as  nakedly  a  conquest  for  gain,  we  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  the  strength  for  it  even  with  a  conscription,  and 
without  ■  it  the  effort  would  be  an  adventure  only  to  be 
risked  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  We  have  more 
to  do  already  than  we  can  manage  without  a  great  increase 

of  our  taxation. - Lord  Avebury  (Sir  John  Lubbock)  sends 

a  most  solid  paper  pleading  against  the  present  tendency 
to  promote  municipal  trading.  He  maintains  that  it  will 
rapidly  increase  the  total  of  municipal  debt,  which  is  already 
£250,000,000;  will  act  as  a  cheek  on  private  enterprise,  no 
capitalist  or  association  being  able  to  contend  with  managers 
who  have  the  rates  behind  them;  will  lead  to  jobbery,  two 
hundred  municipalities  having  already  neglected  to  use  their 
power  of  electric  lighting,  obviously,  thinks  Lord  Avebury, 
because  they  are  interested  in  gasworks  ;  a  nd  will  overweight 
the  brain-power  at  disposal  for  municipal  work.  He  is  also 
of  opinion  that  there  will  on  many  projects  be  ultimate  loss, 
as  there  has  been  in  many  attempts  at  rehousing,  while  in 
many  others  there  will  be  mismanagement,  there  being  no  one 
to  control  elective  bodies.  Suppose  the  water  supplied  by  the 
London  County  Council  were  inferior,  who  is  to  scourge  the 
Council  ?  He  does  not  discuss  the  possibilities  of  corruption, 
which  are  great,  as  supervision  is  so  difficult,  but  it  is  evident 

that  he  regards  the  entire  movement  with  grave  alarm. - 

Mr.  P.  A.  Bruce  writes  a  most  readable  paper  on  “  The 
Social  and  Economic  Revolution  in  the  Southern  States,” 
which  he  thinks  ■will  end  in  assimilating  them  to  the 
Northern ;  but  his  views,  though  most  interesting,  do 
not  completely  persuade  us.  He  says  too  little  of  the 
black  problem,  and  of  the  decided  tendency  in  the 
South,  with  its  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labour,  to 
embark  in  manufactures.  So  pronounced  is  this  tendency 
that  the  influence  of  Southern  millowners  will  probably  be  one 
great  force  predisposing  the  American  Government  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  China,  the  great  market  there  being  indispensable  to 
Southern  prosperity. - In  “  An  Unwritten  Chapter  in  Ameri¬ 

can  Diplomacy  ”  Mr.  Maurice  Low,  if  he  is  rightly  informed, 
really  does  reveal  important  secrets.  He  affirms  that  the  British 
Government  in  the  Spanish  difficulty  three  times  extricated 
America  from  an  embarrassing  position.  Just  before  the 
war  Russia  wished  England  to  acquire  Cuba,  but  England 
refused.  Then  the  whole  Continent  was  willing  to  warn  the 
States  that  they  must  not  conquer  the  island,  but  England 
stood  aloof,  and  when  Spain  offered  to  give  the  Philippines  to 
Germany  England  intimated  that  such  an  arrangement 
seemed  to  her  unjust  to  the  United  States.  The  statement  is 


most  important,  and,  we  have  little  doubt,  substantially 
correct,  but  it  requires  the  support  of  documents  which  will 

not  be  published  for  many  years. - We.  doubt  whether 

many  persons  care  one  straw  whether  the  Heralds’  College 
is  reformed  or  not,  but  those  who  do  will  be  interested 
in  Mr.  A.  W.  Hutton's  account  of  its  deficiencies,  the 
first  of  wliich,  in  his  judgment,  is .  that  the  College  is 
by  prescription  a  peculium  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  its  entire  patronage,  and  as  a  consequence  nearly  all 
the  officials  are  Roman  Catholics  who  might  be  ordered  by 
the  Pope  not  to  attend  a  Royal  funeral.  Such  an  order,  the 
writer  says,  was  given  to  the  Catholic  nobility  not  to  attend 

the  Jubilee  Service  in  Westminster  Abbey. - Mr.  G.  F- 

Millin’s  scheme  for  the  future  of  London  railways  is  a  large 
one  ;  large  to  dreaminess,  but  not  impossible.  He  wants  to 
unite  all  railways  entering  London  in  one  underground  centre, 
and  so  to  arrange  underground  communication  that  no  train 
will  ever  have  to  “back  out”  of  the  great  stations.  It  is  an 
enticing  .prospect,  but  belongs,  we  fancy,  to  the  great  by- 
and-by. 

Mr.  Knowles  has  not  been  as  successful  a3  usual  with  this 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  papei’3  are  all  rather 
too  much  of  the  average  kind.  Perhaps  an  exception  should 
be  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  Gell’s  “  Administrative 
Reform  in  the  Public  Service,”  which  is  suggestive,  though  we 
fear  impracticable.  He  wishes  to  increase  largely  the  number 
of  highly  paid  posts  in  the  Civil  Service,  to  import  into  them 
experienced  men  from  outside,  and  to  shift  men  from  depart¬ 
ment  to  department  so  as  to  give  them  wider  experience. 
The  proposal  sounds  well,  and  Mr.  Gell  pleads  for  it  with 
ability,  but  we  doubt  if  it  would  permanently  work.  The 
introduction  of  outsiders  would  end  in  political  jobbery,  and 
the  shifting  of  men  in  the  creation  of  a  class  with  wide  views  and 
imperfect  experience  who  would  not  assist  Ministers  half  as  well 
as  the  existing  Service  does.  The  final  suggestion  that  “  a  Board 
of  Administrative  Control”  should  be  appointed  with  powers 
of  promotion  and  removal,  would  be  fatal  to  Ministerial  re¬ 
sponsibility.  What  seems  to  be  wanted  is  that  marked  ability 
should  be  more  fully  recognised  as  a  claim  to  promotion,  and 

even  that  opens  a  wide  door  to  favom-itism. - Mr.  Norman’s 

paper  on  China  gives  us  little  fresh  light.  He  thinks  Russia 
wishes  to  master  China  and  the  whole  world  from  the  Equator 
to  the  Poles,  but  does  not  give  us  much  advice  upon  the  best 
method  of  resistance,  while  in  his  practical  suggestion  that 
the  Emperor  of  China  should  be  controlled  by  a  Council  of 
representatives  of  the  Powers  we  are  wholly  unable  to  b.elieve. 
It  would  end  either  in  international  quarrels,  or  more  prob¬ 
ably  as  it  has  ended  just  now,  in  an  order  from  the  Emperor 
to  exterminate  the  intolerable  Europeans.  Constitutional 
government  is  hard  enough  to  work,  but  constitutional 
government  under  a  Cabinet  of  foreigners  is  unthinkable. 

- Mr.  MacDonagh  believes  that  life  “  in  the  byways  of 

rural  Ireland  ”  has  greatly  improved  in  the  last  half- 
century.  He  mentions  two  curious  facts :  the  excessive 
over-consumption  of  over-boiled  tea,  and  the  enormous 
circulation  in  Ireland  of  the  cheaper  English  weekly 
journals.  This  has  quadrupled  in  the  last  few  years,  and, 
among  other  results,  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  distaste  of 
the  rural  communities  for  the  loneliness  and  dreariness  of  coun¬ 
try  life. - The  Rev.  Andrew  Drew  thinks  that  “  Hooliganism  ” 

has  its  origin  in  truancy,  and  wants  truant  schools  made  less 
comfortable,  and  all  existing  “  Hooligans  ”  persuaded  to  enter 
the  Army  and  Navy.  We  suppose  the  first  piece  of  advice  is 
sound,  though  we  doubt  the  reformatory  effect  of  short  periods 
of  worry,  but  the  latter  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  any  young  ruffians  will  do  for  the  Army, — the  precise 

impression  of  which  we  wish  to  be  rid. - Mr.  Galton,  in 

“  Identification  Offices  in  India  and  Egypt,”  publishes  some 
curious  testimony  to  the  utility  of  his  system  qf  identification 
by  finger-prints.  It  seems  to  be  fully  successful  in  both 
countries.  It,  in  fact,  enables  the  Government  to  keep  a  kind 
of  dossier  of  all  in  their  employ  or  in  their  prisons,  and  thus  to 
prevent  all  undesirable,  or  rather  all  convicted,  persons  from 
obtaining  public  employ. 

With  the  majority  of  the  propositions  laid  down  by  Mr, 
Edward  Dicey  in  his  paper  on  “  The  Policy  of  Peace,”  which- 
stands  first  in  the  July  Fortnightly,  we  find  ourselves  .in 
accord.  The  tone  of  the  article  is,  in  the  main,  most  con¬ 
ciliatory  ;  he  would  not  go  beyond  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr. 
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Schreiner  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  franchise;  he  is 
strongly  against  any  wholesale  confiscation  of  the  lands  of 
the  Boer  farmers ;  and  he  is  all  for  encouraging  Reservists  to 
settle.  But  he  is  on  much  more  disputable  ground  when  he 
declares  that  “  the  time  has  come  to  put  aside  the  prejudices 
caused  by  the  Raid,  and  to  avail  ourselves  freely  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  British  party,  of  which,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  still  remains  the  leader.  We  have  a  hard 
task  before  us,  and  we  need  the  help  of  all  South  African 
statesmen,  who,  whatever  errors  they  may  be  deemed  to  have 
committed,  have  always  been  loyal  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
Mother  Country.”  To  predicate  unswerving  “  loyalty  ”  of 
this  soft  of  Mr.  Rhodes  involves  a  singularly  trustful  dis¬ 
position. - Mr.  Beckles  Willson  gives  a  clear  and  interest¬ 

ing  sketch  of  the  history  and  organisation  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  pays  a  generous  tribute  to  the  skill  and  success 
with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  grappled  with  his  huge  task. 
He  holds,  however,  that  no  man,  however  able,  can  cope  single- 
handed  with  the  wide-reaching  and  intricate  responsibilities  of 
the  office,  and  suggests  that  the  burden  should  be  lightened  by 
the  creation  of  an  additional  Secretary  of  State  to  preside 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  as  wel  1  as  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  each  of  the  great 
Federations  of  Colonies — Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa 
■ — each  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Cabinet. 

- Judge  Parry  writes  on  the  Workmen's  Compensation 

Act,  which  he  pronounces  “  a  masterpiece  of  unskilful  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  fruitful  parent  of  much  painful  legislation,” 
although  he  credits  both  Government  and  Opposition  with  a 
strong  and  sincere  desire  for  reform.  This  untoward  result 
he  attributes  to  finicking  drafting,  by  which  the  intention  to 
disregard  the  old  principle  of  contributory  negligence  has 
been  frustrated.  The  time  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  he  finds  in  the  German  Sickness  Insurance  Act 
and  Accident  Insurance  Act.  He  would  like  to  see  the 
present  Act  abolished,  the  whole  machinery  taken  away  from 
the  Law  Courts,  and  freed  from  the  paralysing  effect  of 
departmental  rules : — 

“  What  is  wanted  is  a  scheme  rather  than  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
A  scheme  in  which,  if  the  County  Court  machinery  is  used,  it  is; 
only  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  compensation,  and  then 
calling  in  the  Post  Office  to  aid  in  distributing  the  funds.  A 
scheme  in  which  the  appeals,  if  any,  are  to  be  to  some  body  like 
the  Railway  Commissioners,  businesslike  as  well  as  technical. 

. The  employer  wants  to  know  what  he  has  to  pay ;  the 

workman  wants  to  know  what  he  has  to  get;  the  insurance 
company  wants  to  know  on  what  to  base  its  rates.  Every  one 
cries  out.  for  certainty,  Other  countries  have  this,  but  at  present 
Parliament  has  failed  to  give  it  us.  And  the  failure  is  due  to  a 
touching  hereditary  faith  in  Departments  and  Law  Courts,  when 
what  is  wanted  is  business.” 

- Mr.  Holt  Schooling’s  elaborate  series  of  tables  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  naval  strength  of  the  seven  sea  Powers  are  based  on 
a  scale  of  depreciation  for  age.  Thus  ships  launched  before 
1880  are  valued  at  20  per  cent,  of  their  nominal  fighting  weight, 
between  1880-84  at  40  per  cent.,  between  1885-S9  at  60  per  cent., 
between  1890-94  at  80  per  cent.,  and  between  1895-99  and 
later  at  their  full  value.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  decidedly 
reassuring  to  our  national  self-esteem,  but  of  course  they  need 
to  be  revised  and  checked  by  tables  comparing  the  strength  of 
the  Powers  in  guns,  armour,  engines,  and  men.  These  no  doubt 

will  be  supplied  in  the  continuation  of  the  present  article. - 

••  Diplomaticus,”  dealing  with  the  crisis  in  the  Far  East, 
accuses  our  diplomacy  of  being  unsympathetic  to  the 
..  reformers  and  apathetic  in  regard  to  our  interests.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  warnings  and  the  appeals  which  appeared  months 
ago  in  the  North  China  Herald  lend  colour  to  this  view.  The 
following  passage  appeared  in  that  journal  last  February : — 

“We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  that,  unless  this  is  done,  it  is 
morally  certain  that  the  opening  spring  will  witness  a  rising  such 
as  foreigners  in  China  have  never  seen  before.  The  whole 
country  from  the  Yellow  River  to  the  Great  Wall  and  beyond 
will  be  a  blaze  of  insurrection,  which  will  not  only  annihilate 
every  foreign  interest  of  every  sort  in  the  interior,  but  will  drive 
every  foreigner  out  of  Peking  and  Tientsin  under  conditions 
which  it.  is  not  difficult,  to  foresee.  There  has  been  more  or  less 
danger,  of  such  an  uprising  for  a  long  time.  Unless  strong  and 
united  efforts  are  now' put  forth,  it  is  as  certain  to  take  place  as 
any  future  event  can  well  be.  Those  who  are  interested  in  pre- 
venting-it  will  act  accordingly.” 

—The '..article: .on i the  military  operations  in  South  Africa 
contains  some  intei'estlng-  observations,  on  Lord  Roberts's 
march  -from  Bloemfontein  to  Elandsfontein,  in  comparison 


with  that  of  the  second  German  Army  from  Metz  to  the 
Loire  and  Napoleon’s  famous  advance  from  the  Channel  to 

the  Rhine  in  1805. - Mr.  Vandam’s  paper  on  ‘  Poets  as 

Legislators  ”  is  a  good  specimen  of  an  essay  in  the  otiose. 
One  might  as  well  discuss  the  merits  of  Bishops  as  sculptors 
or  Cabinet  Ministers  as  composers. 

The  “  Conservative  M.P.”  who  writes  in  the  National 
Review  on  “A  Khaki  Dissolution” — we  sincerely  trust  that 
this  hard-worked  word  will  ere  long  he  relegated  to  its  proper 
use — contends  that  outside  the  House  of  Commons  no 
genrrine  demand  for  an  immediate  Dissolution  has  made  itself 
heard;  furthermore,  that  a  General  Election,  if  held  at  a 
time  of  war-fever,  would  not  produce  a  strong  Government. 
Huge  majorities,  he  holds,  demoralise  Governments  and 
dispirit  Oppositions,  and  he  concludes  that  it  will  he 
better  for  the  permanent  interests  even  of  the  Unionist 
party  that  it  should  find  itself  faced  by  an  active  and 
not  an  impotent  Opposition,  a  general  political  view 
that  has  been  more  than  once  expressed  in  these 

columns. - The  pith  of  Mr.  Conybeare’s  paper  on  •“  The 

Conspiracy  against  the  French  Republic  ”  is  to  be  found 
in  the  statement  that  “  for  the  last  five  years  the  Civil 
Government  has  been  engaged  in  a  death-duel  with  a  mili¬ 
tarism  of  which  the  inner  heart  and  core  is  Jesiutry,”  a  thesis 
which  he  supports  by  copious  citations  from  the  Croix  and 
other  official  sources  in  illustration  of  the  political  and 
electoral  activity  of  the  Assumptionists.  Incidentally  he 
observes  that  during  the  darkest  moments  of  the  Transvaal 
War  the  only  party  in  Germany  and  France  disposed  to  ho 
sober  and  reasonable  in  their  attitude  to  England  were  the 
Socialists.  Mr.  Conyheare  writes  with  his  usual  ability 
and  incisiveness,  but  we  deeply  regret  the  acrimony  and 
violence  of  some  of  his  personal  references,  and  cannot 
but  think  he  underestimates  the  services  and  the  strength  of 

MM.  Loubet  and  Waldeck-Rousseau, - Mr.  Maurice  Low’s 

American  article  contains  a  handsome  and  well-deserved  tribute 
to  Governor  Roosevelt.  “  In  addition  to  his  personal  popu¬ 
larity,”  writes  Mr.  Low,  “which will  he  worth  many  thousand 
votes,  he  will  have  the  support  of  every  man  who  fought  in 
Cuba,  for  Roosevelt  is  the  one  picturesque  figure  of  the  war. 
He  is  a  man  to  charm  men, — straightforward,  honest,  direct, 
impulsive  at  times,  but  always  sincere;  as  courageous  in 
politics  as  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  success  in  whatever  he  has 
undertaken,”  Other  points  of  interest  in  a  very  interesting 
paper  are  the  account  of  the  Ice  Trust  Scandal,  and  a 
thoughtful  forecast  of  the  policy  of  Mi1.  Bryan,  if  he  should  he 
elected,  which  Mr.  Low  regards  as  not  probable,  but  yet  not 

an  utter  improbability. - Mr.  Omaris  “  Plea  for  Military 

History  ”  is  both  timely  and  impressive.  His  main  contention, 
that  “the  directing  classes  of  any  State  should  be  as  well 
instructed  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  war  as  they  are  in 
economic  or  constitutional  history  ”  is  supported  by  much 
cogent  reasoning,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him  when 
he  says  that  “the  most  discomposing  incident  of  the  last 
autumn  was  not  Nicholson’s  Nek  or  Magersfontein,  hut  that 
astounding  message  sent  from  London  to  Australia,  which 
told  our  willing  Colonists  that  if  they  wished  to  supply 
men  for  the  war  ‘  infantry  would  be  preferable.’  ’’——Captain 
Gage  contributes  a  very  pleasant  account  of  his  trip  from 
Uganda  to  Khartoum,  giving  a.  vivid  description  of  two 
efforts  to  penetrate  the  “Sudd”  region.  In  the  second  and 
successful  effort  Captain  Gage  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
de  Tonquedec,  a  French  officer  of  the  Infanterie  de  Marine, 
who  with  a  small  hand  of  Senegalese  had  marched  all  the  way 
from  the  West  Coast  to  .Shambe.  Of  the  gallantry,  endur¬ 
ance,  sportsmanship,  and  personal  charm  of  this  officer 
Captain  Gage  speaks  In  the  warmest  terms.— — We  may  also 
notice  Mr.  Coulton’s  instructive  article  on  the  Swiss  Army ; 
Mr.  Wilson’s  “Story  of  the  Boer  War,”  which  forms  a 
Supplement  to  the  number ;  and  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson’s 
sensible  and  genial  essay  on  the  present  ‘  ■  Parlous  Condition 
of  Cricket.” 

Blackwood  is  unusually  strong  in  descriptive  articles  this 
month,  of  which  the  best  Is  the  intensely  interesting  account 
by  a  “  Linesman  ”  of  the  Informal  armistice  on  Pieter’s  Hill 
in  Natal  on  Sunday,  February  25th.  -The  Boers  and  English 
officers  met  and  conversed  freely,  and  the  writer  gives  a  most 
engaging  picture  of  Commandant  Pristorius,  “a  son  of  Anak 
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by  descent,  and  a  gallant,  golden-bearded  fighting-man  by 
present  occupation,”  though  by  profession  a  lawyer  at 

Middelburg. - Mr.  Edward  Irving's  paper  on  the  Mai  Darat 

or  “  Upland  People,”  a  gentle  tribe  of  diminutive  stature  who 
inhabit  the  highlands  of  the  Malay  Peninsula — “primitive 
Socialists  ”  he  calls  them — and  of  the  benevolent  Italian  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  won  their  confidence,  is  also  wonderfully  well  done. 

- The  article  on  “  Our  Officers  ”  is  a  coiu’ageous  rather  than 

convincing  vindication  of  our  present  system  of  training  and 
education.  The  author  commits  himself  to  a  rather  dangerous 
position  by  tracing  our  failures  in  the  field  to  evil  for¬ 
tune  as  much  as  anything  else.  “  Before  giving  a  man 
an  appointment,  Napoleon  asked  ‘  Est-il  lieureux  ?  ’  He 
at  least  recognised  that  fate  has  more  to  do  with  success 
that  many  people  are  willing  to  believe.”  Yet  the  late  Sir 
G  eorge  Colley  was  regarded  as  a  singularly  lucky  man  up  to 
the  time  of  his  last  campaign ;  while  Wolfe  only  achieved 

success  on  the  last  day  of  his  life. - Mr.  Walter  Hams 

writes  in  a  tranquillising  strain  about  “  The  Morocco  Scare.” 
He  admits  there  has  been  a  crisis,  but  anticipates  good  results 
from  the  emancipation  of  the  young  Sultan  from  his  tutelage, 
and  acquits  France  of  all  intention  to  bring  about  a  crisis  in 
Morocco.  At  the  same  time,  he  holds  that  “  geographically 
and  ethnologically,  Morocco  is  an  extension  of  the  French 
colony  of  Algeria,  and  as  such  France  has  certainly  pre¬ 
dominating  rights.”  He  goes  on  to  contend  that  “  provided 
neutrality  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  was  strictly  guaranteed, 
and  a  commercial  treaty  allowing  a  certain  freedom  of  trade 
to  all  nations  entered  on,  there  is  no  possible  reason  why 
France  should  not  possess  the  country.” 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 

— — 

[Under  this  heading  ice  notice  such  Boohs  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.'] 

Conversations  with  Prince  Bismarck.  Edited  by  Sidney  Whitman. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.  6s.) — Mr.  Whitman  tells  us  that  he  has 
drawn  nearly  all  his  materials  from  the  publications  of  Heinrich 
von  Poschinger,  who  has  held  office  for  many  years  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  has,  therefore,  had  access  to  official 
records.  But  official  records  do  not  make  the  whole,  or  even  the 
chief,  part  of  this  book.  It  is  what  the  great  man  said  in  private 
life,  and  his  own  recollections  of  the  part  he  played  in  public 
affairs,  that  make  it  so  interesting.  Part  I.  deals  with  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  especially  with  the  negotiations  for  an 
armistice,  and  ultimately  for  peace  after  the  great  successes 
of  the  German  Army.  Bismarck  was  certainly  a  great  negotiator, 
for  he  knew  exactly  when  to  stand  firm  and  when  to  yield.  Then 
there  is  an  account  of  his  attitude  when  the  French  Government 
introduced  an  Army  Reorganisation  Bill.  He  instructed  Count 
Henry  Arnim,  “  at  that  time  Ambass  ador  to  the  Third  Republic, 
to  go  to  Paris  on  the  following  Monday,  and  officially  apprise 
M.  Thiers  that,  unless  he  forthwith  shelved  his  ‘outrageous 
Army  Bill/  the  German  Army  would  be  mobilised  within  a  fort¬ 
night . You  will  do  the  French  a  good  turn  if  you  warn 

them  that  the  Prussian  Eagle” — this  comes  from  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Beatty  Kingston — “  has  strong  talons  and  a  sharp  beak,  always 
ready  to  scratch  and  bite.”  The  warning  was  conveyed,  we  are 
told,  by  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Afterwards  we  have  a  vivid 
account  of  the  Prince’s  relations  with  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  The 
Kaiser  wished  him  to  resign,  but  the  Prince  would  be  dismissed. 
There  is  an  interesting  distinction  between  Bismarck’s  personal 
views  and  those  put  forward  by  his  organ  in  the  Press.  “  Not 
too  effusive,  not  too  abusive,”  was  his  “  keynote.”  He  seems  to 
have  been  decidedly  a  “  pro-Boer,”  and  to  have  been  less  clear¬ 
sighted  than  usual  in  thinking  that  the  South  African  Republics 
could  hold  their  own.  There  is  a  notable  conversation  with  Li 
Hung  Chang.  All  that  we  read  increases  our  respect  for  Bis¬ 
marck’s  wonderful  powers.  But  his  opinions  on  morality  in 
politics  are  worth  nil. 

Recollections  of  a  Lifetime.  By  General  R.  Brinkerhoff. 
(Robert  Clarke  and  Co.,  Cincinnati.) — General  Brinkerhoff’s 
narrative  illustrates  in  a  very  interesting  way  the  versatility  of 
the  American  citizen.  He  began  life  as  a  schoolmaster,  taking 
charge  of  a  country  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  had  by  this 
time  become  a  zealous  politician  on  the  Democratic  side.  Two 
years  after  he  began  to  study  law.  Family  difficulties  intervened, 
and  he  went  South,  where  he  was  set  up  in  a  private  school, — 
being  still  well  under  twenty.  He  speaks  in  the  most  handsome 
terms  of  Southern  kindness  and  hospitality,  though  he  had 


afterwards  to  take  an  active  part  on  the  Northern  side  in  the 
great  Civil  War.  A  second  teaching  engagement  was  in 
the  Jackson  family,  with  the  adopted  son  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
Our  author  never  saw  the  President,  but  he  has  some  pleasant 
things  to  say  about  him.  After  this  came  a  return  to  the 
law,  and  to  politics.  This  was  interrupted  for  a  spell  of  news¬ 
paper  editing,  then  the  law  again,  and  then  soldiering,  for 
the  Secession  troubles  had  begun.  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  was  a 
quartermaster,  and  found  the  occupations  of  that  post  very 
troublesome,  and  he  expresses  his  thankfulness  that  he  was 
able  to  get  through  them  without  losing  his  life  or  becoming 
bankrupt.  After  the  end  of  the  war — he  was  present  in  the 
theatre  when  Lincoln  was  assassinated — he  received  promotion, 
and  was  ultimately  put  in  charge  of  the  army  depot  at  Cincin¬ 
nati.  He  found  this  tedious.  “The  only  variety  to  the  dull 
monotony  of  this  period  was  the  efforts  of  thieves  and  politicians 
to  get  some  one  in  my  place  who  would  run  the  department  in 
their  interest.”  “  Thieves  and  politicians  ”  is  good.  We  see  on 
p.  183  as  to  the  preparations  made  by  the  South,  that  “  full 
arrangements  had  been  made  with  France  and  England  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy  as  soon  as  the  seizure  of 
Washington  should  indicate  a  de  facto  power  of  sufficient  strength 
for  such  a  recognition.”  We  can  believe  it  of  France ;  but  doubt 
as  to  England.  This  is  a  very  readable  volume. 


Paul  of  Tarsus.  By  Thomas  Bird.  (Nelson  and  Sons.  4s.  6d.) 
— Mr.  Bird  has  filled  in  the  outlines  which  we  have  of  the  life 
and  work  of  St.  Paul,  with  details  gathered  from  various  sources, 
literary,  archeological,  &c.  And  he  has  done  it  well.  Possibly 
there  is  a  little  too  much  colour  in  the  picture.  But  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  much  trouble  has  been  expended  on  the  task,  and  the 
effect  is  distinctly  good.  We  do  not  understand  what  Mr.  Bird 
means  when  he  says  that  though  “  he  may  not  win  the  approval 
of  Biblical  students  and  theologians,”  he  hopes  to  interest  the 
young.  There  should  be  no  kind  of  opposition  between  the 
approval  of  the  one  and  the  liking  of  the  other.  Mr.  Bird 
has  been  a  “  Biblical  student,”  and  to  very  good  purpose. 
Naturally  there  are  a  few  corrections  which  he  might  profit¬ 
ably  make.  In  the  description  of  the  Isthmian  games, 
conflicts  between  men  and  wild  beasts  are  mentioned. 
The  Greeks  abhorred  such  things,  though  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  occurred  exceptionally,  as  in  Nero’s  time. 
The  attitude  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Greek  philosophies  can  hardly 
have  been  such  as  is  described.  “  He  was  not  curious  to  inquire 
closely  [in  view  of  the  places  where  these  philosophies  were 
taught]  what  had  been  said  that  so  interested  mankind.  It  was 
enough  that  they  did  not  worship  God.”  But  surely  he  claimed 
that  they  did  worship  God.  “  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,”  he 
said  to  his  audience  at  Mars  Hill,  philosophers  being  certainly 
among  them,  “  Him  declare  I  unto  you.”  It  might  have  been  as 
well  in  relating  the  Conversion  to  omit,  with  the  best  authorities, 
“  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.”  St.  Paul  could 
hardly  have  seen  the  hills  of  Gilead  as  he  journeyed  from 
Jerusalem  to  Caesarea.  The  high  ground  of  Jerusalem  would 
hide  them,  being  nearly  as  much  above  sea-level  as  they  are. 


The  History  of  the  Baronetage.  By  Francis  W.  Pixley.  (Duck¬ 
worth  and  Co.  10s.  Gd.  net.) — Mr.  Pixley  has,  we  suppose,  found 
a  new  subject,  and  has  various  things  to  tell  his  readers  which 
will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  them.  How  many,  for  instance, 
will  know  that  there  are  five  classes  or  creations  of  Baronets ; 
how  many  will  be  learned  enough  to  name  the  five  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  ?  King  James  I.  founded  the  Order — there  had 
been  certain  anticipations  of  it  before — as  a  kind  of  tontine. 
There  were  to  be  two  hundred  creations  and  no  renewals,  so  that 
in  course  of  time  the  survivors  would  have  increase  of  dignity. 
But  the  promise  was  not  kept.  The  price  seems  to  have  been  £,1 
a  diem  (“  8d.  for  30  foote  ”)  for  three  years,  the  special  object 
being  to  keep  an  army  in  Ireland.  But  the  purchase  was  not 
for  every  one, — the  Baronet  must  have  had  a  grandfather 
on  the  father’s  side  who  had  borne  arms  and  possessed  £1,000 
a  year  in  land.  The  subject  never  touches  on  matters  of 
real  importance.  But  it  is  one  of  the  byways  of  history,  and  is 
worth  exploring.  The  Baronets  seem  somewhat  sensitive  about 

their  dignity. - The  History  of  the  Landed  Gentry  of  Great  Britain, 

edited  by  Ashworth  P.  Burke  (Harrison  and  Sons,  42s.),  appears 
in  a  tenth  edition.  It  continues,  we  see,  to  grow,  reaching  this  year 
to  1,777  pages.  What  with  those  who  have  ancestors,  and  those 
— certainly  a  more  interesting  class — who  are  ancestors,  there  will 
be  always  an  increasing  number  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
this  roll  of  honour.  But  “  Burke  ”  is  not  indiscriminate  in  its 

admission. - Official  Year-Book  of  the  Scientific  and  Learned 

Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Seventeenth  annual  issue, 
(C.  Griffin  and  Co.  7s.  Gd.) 
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In  the  series  of  “  Victoria  and  Albert  Science  Handbooks  ”  we 
have  Ancient  and  Modern  Ships  ( Part  I. — Wooden  Sailing  Ships), 
by  George  C.  V.  Holmes  (Chapman  and  Hall,  4s.)  The 
volume  covers  a  sufficiently  wide  period,  for  it  begins  with 
Egyptian  ships  which  probably  belonged  to  the  sixth  mil- 
lenium  B.C.,  and  it  carries  us  down  as  far  as  clippers  of  this 
century.  The  subject  is  too  vast  to  be  crowded  together  in  this 
volume,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  the  manual  is  decidedly  satisfactory. 

Cricket,  by  T.  C.  Codlings  (T.  Fisher  Unwin,  2s.  6d.),  is  a  volume 
in  the  “  Sports  Library,”  and  seems  of  a  useful  character.  One 
contributor  (T.  Hearne)  tells  us  how  to  prepare  a  wicket  and  look 
after  a  ground,  and  another  (Mr.  C.  A.  Alcock)  how  to  manage  a 
club.  Bowling,  fast  and  slow,  batting,  fielding,  have  each  their 
own  expositor.  Not  the  least  interesting  chapter  is  “  What 
Cricket  Costs.”  “  There  are  amateurs  who  have  taken  as  much 
as  £15  for  a  three  days’  match  by  way  of  expenses,  while  the 
accredited  professional  has  not  received  more  than  a  third  of 
that  amount.”  £5  is  indeed  not  much  when  the  player  has  to 
defray  his  hotel  bill  and  his  railway  fare.  But  then  he  has  a 
chance  of  a  benefit. 

War  Books. — There  is  nothing  absolutely  new  in  Mafeking  :  a 
Diary  of  the  Siege,  by  Major  F.  D.  Bailie  (A.  Constable  and  Co., 
6s.),  but  it  emphasises  various  matters  of  importance.  There 
is  the  difficulty  of  the  defence,  a  large  perimeter  (between  five 
and  six  miles)  to  be  held  by  a  most  inadequate  force,  the  futility 
of  the  Boer  methods — one  strange  habit  of  theirs  was  to  leave  off 
firing  as  soon  as  they  got  the  correct  range  —their  disregard  of 
the  accepted  conventions  of  warfare — firing  on  carriers  of  the 
wounded,  on  places  protected  by  their  character,  as  the  Convent 
and  the  women’s  laager — and  their  great  unwillingness  to  come 
to  close  quarters.  We  hear  much  of  Boer  courage— and  it  is  easy 
to  see  why — but  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  they  could  have  rushed 
the  place  at  any  time.  A  British  force  of  half  the  strength,  for 
the  Boers  must  have  numbered  at  one  time  nearly  ten  thousand 
men,  would  certainly  not  have  been  kept  out  of  Mafeking 
for  a  fortnight.  The  book  is  a  very  readable  piece  of 
writing,  and  gives  as  vivid  an  idea  of  the  realities  of  war 

as  any  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time. - The  South  African 

Vigilance  Committee  publish  under  the  title  of  "  Vigilance 
Tracts  ”  various  brochures  which  have  to  do  with  the  war  at  the 
Cape.  We  have  before  us  The  Transvaal  Question  from  a  Swiss 
Point  of  View,  by  Edouard  Naville  ;  and  The  Voice  of  the  Churches 
in  Support  of  the  Imperial  Policy.  The  Anglican,  the  Wesleyan, 
the  Presbyterian,  the  Congregational,  and  the  Baptist  Churches 
join  together  in  pronouncing  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of 
British  supremacy,  and  annexation  of  the  two  Kepublics  as  a 
necessary  step  towards  that  end.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  be  wrong,  but  the  probabilities  are  very  much  the  other 

way. - The  Ladysmith  Treasury,  edited  by  J.  Eveleigh  Nash 

(Sands  and  Co.,  6s.),  has  nothing  to  do  with  Ladysmith  or  the 
war,  except  that  the  profits  of  the  book  are  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
distress  in  the  town.  It  contains  sixteen  short  stories  and 
sketches.  Among  the  authors  we  see  the  names  of  Ian  Maclaren, 
W.  E.  Norris,  Morley  Roberts,  and  F.  Frankfort  Moore.  We 
recommend  the  book  to  our  readers,  and  can  do  so  without  scruple, 
not  only  because  the  object  is  patriotic,  but  because  there  is  good 

literary  work  in  it. - The  Siege  of  Mafeking  :  a  Patriotic  Poem, 

by  Gilbert  Highton  (Bemrose  and  Sons,  Is.),  is  the  outcome  of  an 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  patriotism. 


Magazine,  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  Chambers's  Journal,  Temple  Bar , 
Harper's  Magazine,  the  Quiver,  the  Magazine  of  Art,  the  Expositor, 
the  Munsey,  the  Geographical  Journal,  the  Windsor  Magazine,  the 
Public  School  Magazine ,  the  Architectural  Review,  the  Bookman , 
Mature  Notes,  the  Month,  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  the  Leisure 
Hour,  the  Sunday  Strand,  the  Navy  and  Army  Illustrated, 
the  Girl's  Own  Paper,  the  School  World,  the  North  American  Review', 
the  Boy's  Own  Paper ,  the  Harmsworth  Magazine,  the  Argosy, 
Lippincott' s  Magazine,  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Mothers 
in  Council,  the  Economic  Journal,  the  United  Service  Magazine, 
the  lady's  Realm ,  Cassier's  Magazine,  the  Indian  Magazine,  the 
Badminton  Magazine,  the  Practitioner. 


( For  Publications  of  the  Week  see  page  24.) 
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COCOATI  N  A 


New  Editions. — The  Mutiny  on  Board  H.M.S.  ‘Bounty.’  Narra¬ 
tive  and  Charts  by  Lieutenant  William  Bligh.  (Bankside  Press. 
3s.  6d.) — The  story  of  the  ‘  Bounty’  is  familiar  enough,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  read  it  in  Bligh’s  own  words.  He  is  not  apparently 
conscious  of  any  shortcomings  in  himself.  His  subsequent 
career,  however,  showed  an  element  of  the  impracticable  in  the 

man. - Dombey  and  Son  and  Burnaby  Budge,  by  Charles  Dickens 

(T.  Nelson  and  Sons,  2s.  per  vol.  net),  are  the  sixth  and  seventh 
volumes  of  the  “  Works  of  Charles  Dickens,”  in  the  “  New  Century 
Library.”  They  are  certainly  marvels  of  printing.  The  one  con¬ 
tains  932  pp.  and  the  other  668  pp.,  and  the  type  is  remarkably 
clear  and  legible,  hut  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  India 
paper  is  too  thin;  the  printing  on  the  other  page  is  visible. 
Whether  this  undoubted  drawback  is  to  be  set  against  the 
wonderful  compactness  of  the  volumes  we  must  leave  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  reader. - The  Alabaster  Box.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

(T.  Burleigh.  2s.  6d.) 


Magazines  and  Serial  Publications. — We  have  received  the 
following  for  July  : — The  Century,  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  St. 
Nicholas,  the  Humanitarian,  the  Review  of  Reviews,  Scribner's 
Magazine,  the  Home  Counties  Magazine,  the  Wide  World  Magazine, 
the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  the  Artist,  the  Strand 


An  Absolutely  Pure  Cocoa. 

“THE  QUEEN  has  a  cup  of  Schweitzer’s  Cocoatina  brought  to 
her  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  two  hours  later  uses  the  same  beverage  at  the  breakfast 
table.” — Society. 

“MORNING  AT  THE  PALACE.— It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that, 
thanks  to  a  good  night’s  rest,  Her  Majesty  yesterday  morning  felt  no  ill  effects 
from  Thursday’s  exciting  incidents.  She  partook,  as  usual,  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  of  her  cup  of  cocoa.” — Daily  Chronicle,  March  10th,  1900. 
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Anglo-Saxon  Review  (The),  Vol.  V.,  folio . . (Lane)  21/0 

Atonement  in  Modern  Religious  Thought  (The),  by  Various  Authors,  cr  Svo 

(J.  Clarke)  c,0 

Barr  (Robert),  The  Strong  Arm.  cr  Svo  . : _ (Methuen)  6/0 

Barley  (A.  E.)  and  Briscoe  (W.),  Chronicles  of  a  Country  .Cricket  Club  (Sands)  ,2/6 

Bllgh  (Wm.),  The  Mutiny  on  Board  H.M.S.  ‘  Bounty,’  12mo . „.(Simpkin)  3/6 
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Colquhonn  ( A.  R.>,  The  “ Overland  ”  to  China,  Svo . (Harper)  lfi/0 

Cooke  (M.  P.),  His  Laurel  Crown,  cr  Svo . (Downey)  3/6 

Ewart  (A.  J.),  First  Stage  BotaDy,  cr  Svo . (Clive)  2  0 

Gould  (S.  Baring),  A  Book  of  Dartmoor,  cr  8vo  . (Methuen)  6  0 

Gruner  (A.),  Pow’er  Loom  Weaving  and  Yarn  Numbering  (Scott  &  Greeirwood)  7/6 
Hurst  (G.  H,),  Colour  :  a  Handbook  of  the  Theory  of  Colour,  Svo 

(Scott  &  Greenwood)  7/6 

Kastner  (L.  E.)  and  Atkins  (H.  G.),  A  Short  History  of  .French  Literature, 

cr  8vo . / . ■ . . . . (Blackie)  4/6 

Le  Breton  (John),  Mis’ess  Joy,  cr  8vo  . . . (Macqueen )  6/0 

Nancarrow  (J.  II.),  Elementary  Science,  cr  Svo  . (Ralph  &  Holland)  3/6 

Onions  (O.),  TheCompleat  Bachelor,  cr  Svo,  net . (J.  Murray)  2/6 

Schmell  (Otto),  Text:Book  of  Zoology.  Part  I.,  Mammals,  roy  8vo - (Black)  3/6 

Seidmore  (E.  R.),  China  :  the  Long-Lived  Empire,  er  Svo . (Macmillan)  8/6 

Selwyn  (J.  H.),  Biblical  Chronology  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  Revela¬ 
tion  to  Man,  12mo. . . .’ . ( Bagster)  3/6 

Seven  Gardens  and  a  Palace,  by  E.  V.  B„  cr  Svo . .(Latfe)  5/0 

Shorter  (Dora  SO,  The  Father  Confessor,  cr  Svo . (Ward  &  Lock)  3/6 

Standange  (H.  C.),  The  Leather  Worker’s  Manual,  Svo  .  .(Scott  &  Greenwood)  7/6 

Yon  Oer  (Dom  S.),  A  Day  In  the  Cloister,  cr  Svo-. . (Sands)  G/0. 

Warden  (Florence),  Town  Lady  and’ Country  Lass,  cr  Svo . (F.  V.  White)  6/0 

Wlckersham  (J.  AO,  Enoch  Wiiioughby  :  a  Novel,  cr  Svo. . (Downey)  6/0 

Winter  (J.  S.),  -The  Married  Miss  Biliks,  cr  Svo  . . . (  F.  V.  White)  3/6 

Yeld  (G.),  Scrambles  in  tbe  Eastern  Graians,  cr  Svo  . ( Uinvin)  7/6 
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■with  names  of  ICO  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

OLIVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  33  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

„  .  „  „  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  E.C. 


ROWLAND’S  ©BOftITO 

Is  the  Best  and  Purest  Dentifrice.  It  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents 
and  Arrests  Decay,  Strengthens  the  Gums,  Polishes  and  Preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  and  gives  delight¬ 
ful  Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  2s.  9d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  C7  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

“ Exquisite  quality,  most  moderate  in  price.”— Myra’s  Journal. 

.  a  mm  m  Collars— Ladips'  3-fold . 3/6  per  dozen. 

axil  C  v  Gents’  4-fold . 4/ll  per  dozen. 

Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from . 5/11  per  dozeD. 

aar  n  m  BTfcc?1  /fill  0  <r*i  Shirts— Best.quality  Long 
COLLAFtOa  vUFFSr  Cloth,  with  4-fold  Linen 

9  *  Fronts,  35/6  per  half-doz. 

Samples  and  Price  Lists,  also  of  CL  E  K?  TT  (to  measure. 

Handkerchiefs  A-  Linens,  post-free.  vU  Btl  S  r»  8  ■  2/-  extra). 

N.B.— OLD  SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  new  with  best  materials  for  14/-  tbe  balf-doz. 


WINES  ©F  BAD  VINTAGES 
ARE  INJURIOUS  T©  '  HEALTH. 

Only  Good  Vintage  Wines 
should  be  bought. 

WRITE  FOR  complete  calendars-  of  vintages, 
based  on  the  universally  accepted  verdict  of  Con¬ 
noisseurs — clearly  distinguishing  the  good  from  the 
bad  and  indifferent  vintages. 

The  question  of  Vintages  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  matter  of 
taste.  In  the  case  of  had  or  doubtful  Vintages, 
either  the  grapes  never  ripened  thoroughly,  or,  owing 
to  mildew,  the  Wines  are  unsound. 

(PP.ICE  LIST  FREE), 

To  -  - 

HATCH,  MANSFIELD,  and  CO.,  Ltd., 

The  Leading  Vintage  Wine  MERCHANTS, 

1  COCKSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,'  S.W. 


EDGBASTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (Limited),' 

HAGLEY  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress . Miss  G.  TARLETON  YOUNG 

(late  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos). 


The  School  Course  includes  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a  High  School  curriculum  ; 
also  Natural  Science  with  Laboratory  work.  Drawing,  Singing,  Needlework,  and 
Physical  Exercises. 

Fees,  4  to  6  guineas  a  Term. 

Private  omnibuses  daily  from  Moseley  and  Handsworth. 

A  BOARDING  HOUSli  (Thorne  Hill",  Augustus  Road,  Edgbaston)  in  connection 
with  the  School. 

Prospectuses,  A-e.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

T.  GILBERT  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary. 

105  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 


THE  OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER.  ' 

Hall  of  residence  for  women  students, 

ASHBURNE  HOUSE.  VICTORIA  PARK,  MANCHESTER. 


Terms,  36  to  50  guineas  for  the  Session  (33  weeks). 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Miss  II.  M.  STEPHEN. 


QETTLE,  YORKSHIRE. — “  OVERDALE  ”  SCHOOL 

kj)  for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  ’  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 


Richmond  school  (girls)/  Yorkshire.— 

Bracing  climate  of  the  Yorkshire  Moors ;  beautiful  neighbourhood. 
Education  on  best  modern  lines.  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Hockey.  Cricket, 
Tennis.— Head-Mistresses,  Miss  IIUDDLESTONE  and  Miss  GRIMWADE. 


THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  for  GIRLS,  tenable  for  three 

years,  OFFERED  for  COMPETITION,  TUESDAY,  July  24th.-  Subjects 
1.  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science.  2.  Classics,  History,  or  Modern  Languages. 
3.  Music.  Holders  of  Scholarships  to  prepare  for  University  or  for  Examinations 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.— For  particulars,  apply  by  letter  to  “  F.  H.,”  69 
Arlington  Road,  London,  N.W. 

T~  O  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— A  married  School¬ 

master  who  intends  wintering  in  a  warm  climate  wishes'  to  FORM  -a 
PARTY  of  FOUR  or  FIVE  BOYS,  to  whom-  he  would  give  alibis  time: -Adver¬ 
tiser  is  an  experienced  teacher,  speaking  French  and  German.— Address,- ROCK¬ 
INGHAM  HOUSE,  RUGBY.  .  . .  -  Zii.oL.~~ 


LAW. — A  Barrister,  Cambridge  Honours,  desires  PUPIL 
for  SUMMER  VACATION.— Particulars  of  Messrs.  ORELLANA,  44A  Old 
Bond  Street,  W 
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TAT  OODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

T  V  (Church  of  England  Public  Boarding  Schools.) 

Governors  the  provost  and  fellows  of  denstone. 

Lady  Warden 

Miss  F.  L.  LATHAM— Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos,  Class  II. 

Oxford  University  Diploma  in  Teaching. 

Founded  to  give  thorough  education  at  moderate  cost  to  daughters  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  others.  Pupils  prepared  for  special  professions  when  desired. 
Healthy  situations.  Playgrounds. 

(l')'S.  Anne's,  Abbots  Bromley.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Rice. 

Terms,  £-10  a  year. 

(2)  S.  Mary’s,  Abbots  Bromley.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Gamlen. 

Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  S.  Winifred's,  Bangor,  N.  Wales.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Welchman. 

Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Apply  to  HEAD-MISTRESS,  or  LADY  WARDEN,  S.  Anne's,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

O  T  I  C  E  OF  REMOVAL. 

THE  GLEBE  HOUSE,  HUNSTANTON.  NORFOLK. 

Head  Masters-  f  J-  CYRIL  MORGAN-BROWN,  M.A. 
neau  masters  pReV_  WILFPJD  RICHMOND,  M.A. 

ST.  EDMUND'S  SCHOOL  (Preparatory  for  the  Public  Schools  and  the  Navy) 
WILL  AFTER  THIS  TERM  be  REMOVED  to  buildings,  now  being  enlarged,  on 
HiNDHEAD,  in  SURREY  (700  ft  above  the  sea),  three  miles  from  Hasiemera 
Station,  on  the  main  line  from  London  to  Portsmouth. 

The  AUTUMN  TERM  will  BEGIN  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Two  vacancies.  Boys 
may  be  entered  for  Easter,  1901,  when  the  new  buildings  will  be  completed. 

For  Prospectus,  &c„  write  to  J.  CYRIL  MORGAN-BROWN,  Esq.,  St.  Edmund's 
School,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk;  after  August  1st,  St.  Edmund’s  School,  Hindhead, 
Surrey.  .  ,  .  •  ; 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH- 

TKT  A  R  W  I  C  K  SCHOOL 

V  V  (Chartered  by  Edward  the  Confessor). 

Chairman  of  Governors.— The  Right  Honourable  THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK. 
First-grade  Public  School.  Fees,  £60.  Modern  Buildings  in  Country 
near  Warwick. 

Chapel,  Sanatorium,  Gymnasium,  &c.  Junior  House  for  Boys  from  S. 

SPECIAL  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE 
HOUSE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£35  and  £20)  ON  APRIL  3rd  and  4th. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Rev.  A.  T.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  RECEIVES  SIX  RESIDENT  UNDER¬ 
GRADUATES.  Electric  lighting  ;  bath-rooms.  Special  Tuition  arranged  fpr.df 
desired.  References  to  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
to  Lord  Robertson,  108  Eaton  Square,  London.— To  see  the  rooms,  and  for  terms, 
&c.,  application  should  he  made  to  Mr.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh.  , 

QQLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. . 

Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

HpHE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 

i  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Miss  M.  PUNNETT,  B.A.iLond.) 

The  object  of  this  College  is  to  give  a  professional  training  to  educated  women 
who  intend  to  teach.  In  addition  to  the  course  of  training,  it  offers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  college  life  and  one  year’s  residence  in  Cambridge. 

The  students  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lectures  on  Teaching  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  the  resident  and  visiting  lecturers,  and  are  prepared  for  the 
Cambridge  Teachers’  Certificate  (Theory  and  Practice).  Ample  opportunity  is 
given  for  practice  in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  other  usual 
school  subjects  in  various  schools  in  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  in  January  and  in  September.  Full  particulars  as  to 
qualifications  for  admission,  Scholarships,  and  Bursaries  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 

T7VELSTED  SCHOOL.— EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS  will 

X  be  OFFERED  in  JUDY.  1900, — Three  of  £50,  Three  of  £30,  Two  of  £20  per- 
annum.  Candidates  must  be  between  12  and  15  on  July  1st.  Examination  in 
London  and  Felsted  begins  July  10th.  Ten  HEAD-MASTER’S  NOMINATIONS, 
value  £10  per  annum,  arealso  offered  ior  admission  in  September.— For  particulars 
and  conditions,  apply,  the  Rev.  THE  HEAP-MASTER,  School  House,  Felsted,  Essex. 

YWELSTED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.-In  close  COP¬ 
S'  nection- with  Felsted  School.  Separate  house,  class-rooms,  and  playing- 
fields.  Use  of  school  chapel,,  gymnasium,  workshop,  swimming-bath.  Boys  can 
also  be  received  for  other  public  schools.  Scholarships  won  last  year :  two  at 
Felsted,  one  at  Westminster.— Apply  Rev,  A,  V.  GREGOIRE,  Preparatory  School 
or  Rev.'  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted. 

npHE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

X  LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 

Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 

Large  playground;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Reductions  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military.officcrs. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

T30URNEM0UTH.-E.  WYNDHAM  PENRUDDOCKE, 

1  9  M.A..  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and.for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD, 

QT.  FELIX  SCHOOL.  SOUTHWOLD (late  the  Aldeburgh 

kp  School).— Head-Mistress.  Miss  M.  I.  GARDINER,  Nat.  Sc.  Tripos  Cambridge. 
References;  Miss  H.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick,  Arthur  Sidgwick, Esq.,  the 
Bishop  of  Southampton. 

rpHE  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  COMPANY,  Limited. 

X  President  —  Sir  CHARLES  TENNANT,  Bart. 

Chairman— Rev.  Professor  LINDSAY.  D.D. 

The  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HELENSBURGH,  DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress— Miss  RENTON. 

BOARDING  HOUSE  under  personal  direction  of  Head-Mistress. 

141  W.  George  Street,  Glasgow.  D.  HILL  JACK,  Secretary. 

ICING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SOHOLAR- 

XX  SHIPS.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  JULY  4th  to  6th,  for 
Classics,  Maths.,  Army  and  Navy  subjects.  Special  Classes,  for  ARMY,  NAVY, 
INDIAN  POLICE,  &c.,  and  ENGINEERING,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many-  Successes 
gained  direct  at  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL 
(8-13).  Excellent  health  record.— Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A.  •; 

T>  AD  LEY  COLLEGE.  — TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS'  and 

It)  EXHIBITIONS,  varying  from  £80  to  £20  in  value,  will  be  OFFERED  for 
COMPETITION  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  18th.  One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  ofieredTn  the  first  instance  for  Boys  intended  for  the  Army  Class.— 
Apply  to  THE  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

CJT.  MICHAEL’S,  BOGNOR,  SUSSEX.— CHURCH  of 

lo  ENGLAND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN. 
In  connection  with  the  Woodard  Schools.  Fees  from  £60  per  annum. 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  18th.— Apply  to  Miss  RANDALL, 
Lady  Warden. 

T>  AD  LEY  COLLEGE.— NAVAL  CLASS.— Applications 

XV  for  special  preparations  for  the  Navy  6hould  be  made  at  once  to  THE 
WARDEN.  Any  of  the  above  Exhibitions  may  be  awarded  to  candidates  tor  the 
Navy. 

TTEREFORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.) — A  PUBLIC 

8  1  SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

TIXALVERN  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINA- 

iVX  TION  JULY  17th,  18th,  19th.  One  of  £87  (£99  for  the  first  year).  One 
oP£5S,  Five  of  £50,  Eight  of '£30  per  annum.  COUNCIL  NOMINATIONS  of  £12 
per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  Boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  Scholarships.— 
For  particulars,  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER  or  SECRETARY. 

TX7EYMOUTH  COLLEGE.— The  EXAMINATION  for 

VV  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£60  to  £40)  will  TAKE  PLACE 
JULY  10th  and  11th  in  Weymouth  and  in  London.  The  distinctions  gained  by 
this  School  in  recent  years  include  some  30  Scholarships,  3  Fellowships,  numerous 
University  Prizes,  high  places  at  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  for  Naval  Cadetships. 

TT'ING’S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

l\  grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas. — D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

T>  AVENSBOURNE  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  ST. 

XU  MARGARET’S,  MIDDLESEX. 

Head  -  Mistress  —  Aliss  LYSTER,  M.A. 

New  School  of  modern  type  for.  Girls  near  London.  Large  house ;  .extensive 
grounds  and  playing  fields.  Preparation  for  entrance  to  University. — Full 
particulars  on  application  to  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 

T> RUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

t>  RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &c. ;  Fees,  £80perann . ;  Term  commenceswith  entrance  of  Pupil ; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application. — 66  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

XfELVILLE  HALL,  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH.- 

J3X  PREPARATORY  for  .the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY. 
Situated  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  opening  unto  the  Heath.  Large  gymnasium, 
carpenter’s  shop,  cricket  field,  playground,  tennis  court.  A  lady  for  quite  young 
boys.  Reference  permitted  to  Sir  Oh.  Gage  Brown,  M.D.,  and  other  doctors;  also 
to  parents  of  past  and  present  pupils.— Apply  to  HEAD-AlASTER-. 

QE  AFIELD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

0  LANCS  (facing  the  sea).— Situation  perfect;  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seafteld  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hnndreds.of  references.— Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

A  RCHDEACON  WILSON  WISHES  to  RECOMMEND 

YJL  a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air ;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  -mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  staff.— Principals,  Aliss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

CJ-OUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the 

jo  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted.by 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools ;  Transition  and 
Kindergarten  for  Girls  and  Boys  under  8.  Cricket  and  Drilling.  SUMMER 
TERM  BEGAN  MAY  3rd. 

p  REAT  MALVERN.  —  FRANCHE,  MALVERN.— 

\JT  Principal,  Miss  (iRIGG.  High-class  School  for  Girls.  Limited  number  of 
Pupils  received.  Thorough  education  given  under  highly  qualified  Professors 
and  Mistresses.  House  well  situated,  with  good  garden  and  tennis-court.  ,  ,  . 

fiORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  -  SCHOOL  FOR 

GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of.  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hal!,  Oxford ;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  References:— 
Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans,  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  Miss  Alice 
Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

QLE.NALM  O  ND. 

FIVE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  £S0  to  £20,  offered  by  Examination 
JULY  10th  and  11th.— Apply  to  Rev.  THE  WARDEN,  Glenalmorid,  Perth. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  21st. 

TYORKING. — On  the  hills,  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

1  /  soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorkiug. 

TYOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  ou  application  to  the 

1  P  Head- Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  ALA.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Timing. 

rpHE  Rev.  B.  HARTNELL,  M.A.,  late  Assistant-Master, 

X  Clifton  College,  will  have  VACANCIES  in  September  for  TWO  DEDICATE 
or  BACKWARD  BOYS  about  twelve  or  thirteen.— Rectory,  Littleton-on-Severn, 
Thornbury,  R.S.O.,  Glos. 

Cj TAMMERING .— Mr.  E.  GRIERSON’S  SYSTEM;  an 

IO  entirely  new  ami  original  method  by  a  perfectly  SELF  -  CURED 
^STAMMERER.  Each  pupil  receives  personal  and  individual  attention.  A  limited 
-number  of  adults  and  boys  received,  the  latter  as  residents.  Highest  references. 

— Address,  Mr.  E.  GRIERSON,  Gdldiugton  Road,  Bedford.  1 

/CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

V_y  — Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£30  to  £S0) ;  sous  of  gentlemen  ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Seven  vacancies  for  private  pupils.— Rev.  J.  H.  S  WINSTEAD* 
Head-Master. 
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BOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

For  Land-Owners,  Land-Agents, Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intending  Colonists, &c. 

Patron-- 

H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

Presidknt — 

EiS  Crace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 

Committee  of  Management — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DUCIE  (Chairman'). 

Colonel  Sir  NIGEL  KINGSCOTE,  K.C.B.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Principal — 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  M'CLELLAN,  M.A., 

Hon.  Member  ol  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  late  Fellow  o£  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge. 

For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of  Governors,  Professors, 
Practical  lnstru«tors,  &c„  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Gold 
Medals,  «tc.,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  October  Oth. 

TTAKLUYT  SOCIETY  (President,  Sir  CLEMENTS 

1  1  MARKHAM,  K.C.B.')—1 The  third  volume  for  1899,  viz..  THE  VOYAGE  OF 
ROBERT  DUDLEY  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES.  1494-95,  Edited  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
W.vnXMt,  M.A., F.S.A., and  the  first  for  1900, viz.,  THE  JOURNEY  OF  WILLIAM 
OF  RUBRUCK  TO  THE  EASTERN  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  1253-55,  Trans¬ 
lated  and  Annotated  by  the  Hon.  W.  W.  RoCKiriLL,  are  now  being  distributed  to 
members  through  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch. 

The  annual  subscription  is  one  guinea.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Clifden  House,  Earlham  Grove,  Forest  Gate. 

A /T ADAME  AUBERT  introduces  Daily  and  Resident 
_LVJL  English  and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES,  Lady  Professors,  Chaperons, 

( Companions,  Lady  Housekeepers,  Secretaries,  for  BRITISH  ISLES,  CONTINENT, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ASIA,  AUSTRALASIA.  SCHOOLS  and  EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES  recommended.— 141  Regent  Street,  \V. 

rno  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.— VACANCY  for 

X  PUPIL  in  old-established.  Engineer’s  and  Millwright's  Works  near  London  ; 
premium. — Address,”  X.  Y.  Z.,”  26  Mark  Lane,  London,  EX'. 

A  SP ATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER- 

LAND.— Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  the  country. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District.  Training  for  future  Land  Agents, 
Farmers,  Colonists.  Six  Farms, Dairy,  and  Workshops.  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS 
OCTOBER  2nd.— J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Principal. 

TT OLID  AY  HOME  REGISTER,  190  0— 

XX  WHERE  TO  GO.  HOW  TO  GET  THERE.  WHAT  IT  WILL  COST. 

Seaside  and  Country  Furnished  Houses ;  Apartments ;  Board  and  Residence  ; 
Paying  Guests.  6d.,  post-free  8d. 

J.  and  J.  PATON,  143  Cannon  Street,  London. 

jj _ jj  EDDlIN  GuLRI,  ROboL  yJn  HIDE,  JtrAMPblEAO, 

o.  N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

UY'S  HOSPITAL  PRELIM.  SCIENTIFIC  (M.B.  Lond.) 

VJT  —Tile  NEXT  COURSE  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  CLASSES  for 
this  EXAMINATION  will  BEGIN  on  OCTOBER  1st.  Candidates  entering  for 
tins  course  can  register  as  Medical  Students.— Full  particulars  may  be  obtainedon 
application  to  the  DEAN,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

/CHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England. — Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

^TYPEWRITING— Plays,  Essays,  &c.— ALL  KINDS  of 

JL  COPYING  and  MANIFOLDING  quickly  and  carefully  executed  in  best 
style.  Authors’  MSS.  from  lOd.  per  1,000  words.  Testimonials  from  editor  and 
other  literary  persons.  (Established  1893.)— Miss  DISNEY,  7  Balharn  Grove. 
Balham,  S.W. 

~V\T ALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

W  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures ;  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

ADVICE  as  to  CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS.  — The 

r\  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

-Y/TISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head- Mistress  of  the  High 

I VI  School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER,  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection, 

HP o  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

X  parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address,  “Triform,  London.” 
Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

QUAKER  SCHOOLS :  The  STRAMONGATE  SCHOOLS, 

IN’  KENDAL,  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  are  NOW  OPEN  to,  and  being  patronised 
e^by,  all  Denominations.  They  are  sound,  long  established,  high-class  schools 
in  a  lovely,  healthy  district.— Prospectus  from  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

rp  H  E  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

X  Chief  Office— SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  ABERDEEN,  G.C'.M.G, 

This  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stockings,  Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs, 
Artificial  Eyes,  &c.,and  everyother  description  of  mechanical  support  to  the  poor, 
without  limit  as  to  locality  or  disease. 

Water  Beds  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Couches  are  lent  to  the  afflicted  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Subscribers. 

25,967  Appliances  given  in  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1899. 

Annual  Subscriptions  of  10s.  6d.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5  Guineas,  entitles  to 
Two  Recommendations  per  Annum  ;  the  number  of  Letters  increasing  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  amount  of  contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.,  Limited,  Lombard 
Street,  or  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 

TV  EAIj  COLLEGE,  DEAL . — Principal,  Mr.  J. 

|  p  STEBBINGS,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond).  Thorough  and  careful  preparation  for 
commercial  life,  also  Lond.  Matric.,  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Locals,  &c.  Special  Class  for 
foreign  students  to  learn  English.  Splendid  climate,  extensive  grounds  (nine 
acres),  school  farm. 

QUPERIOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS.— Miss  LOUISA 

©  BROUGH  can  RECOMMEND  high-class  BOARDING  and  DAY  SCHOOLS 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent— Central  Registry  for  Teachers,  25  Craven 
Street,  Charing  Cross. 

T  EIPZIG,  6  MOZARTSTRASSE.— Eranlein  BECHLER 

|  J,  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  GIRLS  for  the  study  of  languages 
music,  &c.  First-rate  masters.  Arrangements  made  for  taking  lessons  at  the 
Conservatorium.  Lectures,  concerts,  excursions,  tennis.  German  habitually 
spoken.  English  home  comforts.  Ten  years’  experience  in  England.  Highest 
references.— Apply  for  prospectus. 

-QLACKBEETLES,  COCKROACHES.— Only  remedy  is 

O  “UNION  COCKROACH  PASTE,”  guaranteed  by  E.  1-Iowarth,  F.Z.S., 
Museum,  Sheffield,  who  cleared  plague  of  the  insects  from  Sheffield  Workhouse. 
Recommended  by  all  the  Ladies’  papers,  “  Roundeil’s  Practical  Cookery,”  and 
by  Mrs.  Earle  in  “  More  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.”  In  tins,  Is.  3d.,2s.  3d„ 
4s.  6d.,  from  Mr.  HEWITT,  Chemist,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 

I3ARANCE. —  PAKlb,  HUME  E1JUUAI1UJN  ior  the 

_gj  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Thorough  teaching  in  French,  Music, 
Art,  <fcc— Melles.  GOUNIAULT  DE  MARCHANGY,  32  Rue  Michel  Ange,  near  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne. 

yACATION  CRUELTY  TO  CATS. 

PERSONS  LEAVING  their  HOMES  VACANT  or  in  charge  of  caretakers  are 
EARNESTLY  DESIRED  to  PROVIDE  for  the  WANTS  of  their  DOMESTIC 
CATS,  instead  of  consigning  them  to  a  lingering  death  in  empty  houses,  or  to 
inevitable  starvation  and  cruelty  when  turned  adrift  in  the  streets. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

R.S.P.C.A.,  105  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 

CJT.  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  COMPANY, 

So  Limited,  POLMONT,  STIRLINGSHIRE.— Head-Mistress,  Miss  H.  JEX- 
BLAKE.  First-rate  Modern  Education  for  Girls.  Large  Grounds,  Tennis  Courts, 
and  Hockey  Grounds.  Moderate  Terms.  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Head- 
Mistress  or  Secretary.  References— The  Head-Master  of  Bedford  Grammar  School ; 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.;  Miss  Welsh.  Mistress  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  &c. 

T  QNDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

1  i  Patron— H.R.H.  THU  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

fVUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

XqP,  and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c. 

President— LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  LORD 
BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq.,  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  II.  LECKY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

Trustees— Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY 
F.R.S.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year;  Life-Membership,  according 
to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading-room  Open  from  Ten  till  Half-past  Six.  CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition, 
1888,  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  price  21s. :  to  Members,  I6s. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  LL.D.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

QT.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

©  (nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’ SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  :  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss  VISICK,  Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs.:  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £37,000,000. 

“PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  SECONDARY 

JL  TEACHERS. 

The  OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER,  DEPARTMENT  of  EDUCATION. 

Professor  H.  L.  WITHERS,  M.A. 

Miss  C.  I.  DODD. 

Mr.  II.  T.  MARK,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Courses  will  be  given  during  the  Session,  1900-1001,  beginning  early  in  October, 
in  preparation  for  the  Teachers’  Diploma  of  the  Victoria  University. 

For  conditions,  syllabus  of  classes,  <fcc„  apply  for  Prospectus  to  the  REGISTRAR, 

npUDOR  HALL  SCHOOL,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON. 

JL  —For  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  (Boarders  only)  Principal,  Mrs. 
HAMILTON,  Cambridge  Historical  Tripes,  Class  I.  First-rate  modern  education. 
Large  staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses.  University  Lecturers  and  best 
London  Masters  for  Music,  &c.  Grounds  of  four  acres.  Cricket,  hockey,  tennis, 
swimming,  riding,  and  bicycling.  Large  gymnasium.— Prospectus  and  references 
on  application. 

THE 

“Allenburys”  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited 
to  the  changing  digestive  powers  of  the  Infant. 

The  “ALLENBURYS”  Milk  Food  No.  1  For  the  first  3  months 

The  “ALLENBURYS  ”  Milk  Food  No.  2  For  the  second  3  months 
The  “  ALLENBURYS”  Malted  Food  No.  3  For  Infants  over 6 months 

•VT7ELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

VY  Principal:  Miss  PAGE,  B. A. London,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


DOVER.— Important  sale  of  valuable  premises  suitable  fop  a  Pre¬ 
paratory  Boarding  School  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

ESSRS.  WORSFOLD  and  HAYWARD  have  RE¬ 
CEIVED  INSTRUCTIONS  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION  at  tile  METRO- 
BOLE  HOTEL,  DOVER,  on  THURSDAY,  July  12th,  1900,  at  3  o’clock  p.m. 
the  valuable  and  commodious  Property,  formerly  known  as  the  PRIORY 
SCHOOL,  in  which  a  first-class  Ladies’  School  was  for  many  years  successfully 
conducted  by  the  Misses  Hadden.  The  front  portion,  known  as  Nos.  2  and  3 
Effingham  Crescent,  contains  twenty  bed-rooms,  five  reception-rooms,  two  bath¬ 
rooms,  and  ample  domestic  offices. 

The  SCHOOL  portion  in  the  rear,  entirelylaid  with  wood-block  flooring,  with 
pitch-pine  ceilings  and  dado,  and  approaehed'by  a  corridor,  comprises  the  hall,  32  ft. 
by  26  ft.,  with  ante-room,  music-rooms,  two  large  class-rooms,  and  several  small 
class  or  bed  rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  POSSESSION  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AT 
MICHAELMAS. 

The  property  is  held  on  lease,  and  full  particulars  can  be  had,  with  orders  to 
view,  of  Messrs.  WORSFOLD  and  HAYWARD,  Auctioneers,  Surveyors,  and 
Estate  Agents,  Market  Square,  Dover ;  and  80  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  or  of 
Messrs.  MOWLL  and  MOWLL,  Solicitors,  Dover,  Ashford,  and  Canterbury. 


The  Official  Authorised  Edition  of 

THE  LIFE  OF 

DWIGHT  L.  iOODY. 

By  his  Son,  W.  R.  MOODY. 

592  pp.  Super  Royal  8vo,  including  over 
ONE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS , 
with  Portraits  and  Views  specially  reserved  for  this 

Volume. 

CLOTH  BOARDS,  10s;  6d. ; 

or,  in  Cloth  Bevelled  Boards,  gilt  edges,  12s.  6d. 


£12  12s.  NORWAY  CRUISE. 

£22  Is.  CRUISE  TO  THE  NORTHERN 

CAPITALS  OF  EUROPE,  CHRISTIANIA,  COPEN¬ 
HAGEN,  STOCKHOLM,  AND  ST.  PETERSBURG. 
Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE. 

On  the  S.Y.  ARGONAUT,  tonnage,  3,251 ;  horse-power,  4,000. 

Full  particulars  from  the  SECRETARY,  5  Rndsleigh  Gardens,  Euston, 
London,  N.W. 

OBERAMMERGAU  PASSION  PLAY,  1900.— Full 

illustrated  description  of  Oberammergau,  Its  play,  and  the  Bavarian  High¬ 
lands,  with  itineraries  of  Tours  organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE 
post-free.— SECRETARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 


THE 

LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE  — LIFE  — ENDOWMENTS  —  ANNUITIES. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £9,711,112. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sums  Assured. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 

Head  Offices— 

1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


SOUND  INVESTMENTS. 

Messrs.  VAN  OSS  and  CO.  will  be  pleased  to  submit 
Selections  from  their  inuestment  Lists  to  those 
desirous  of  inuesting  large  or  small  sums  in  IN¬ 
TEREST-BEARING  SECURITIES  OF  UNQUESTION¬ 
ABLE  STANDING,  such  as  Government,  Municipal, 
or  Railway  Loans,  Debentures,  and  Preference 
Issues.  Particular  attention  paid  to  Individual 
Requirements  and  to  the  special  opportunities 
offered  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  investment 
marhets.  No  Speculative  Business  advised  or 
undertaken.  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED.  ALL 
INVESTMENT  SECURITIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
—VAN  OSS  and  CO.,  15  Great  Winchester  Street, 
London ,  E.C. 

EVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 


Some  Press  Opinions. 

“The  story  is  told  so  that  we  see  the  whole  man. . .  .The  narrative  is  brightened 
throughout  by  a  great  variety  of  characteristic  anecdotes  and  sayings,  most  of 
which  will  be  fresh  to  the  general  public.  This  volume  is 

a  grandly  inspiring  portrait  of  a  grandly  inspiring  man.” 

— Christian  Endeavour. 

“The  really  interesting  and  inspiring  story 

this  volume  has  to  tell. . .  .will  enable  English  readers  to  appreciate  the  devotion, 
zeal,  and  ability  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  (Sir.  Moody’s)  career.” — Record. 
“The  book  ought  to  be  read 

if  only  for  this,  that  it  shows  much  of  the  noble,  great,  and  enduring  qualities  that 
characterise  the  American  people.” — British  Weekly. 

“The  record  of  Moody’s  untiring  activity 
in  evangelistic  campaigns,  of  his  Northfield  Schools  and  Conferences,  of  his  life  an 
home,  of  his  ways  of  work  and  many  other  interesting  details,  will  be  found  it 
this  biography  by  his  son.” — Christian  World. 

“  Mr.  W.  R.  Moody  has  ably  discharged  the  filial  duty  of  giving  to  the  world 
a  faithful  portrait 

of  his  father.  No  one  can  study  it  without  feeling  impressed  by  the  uniqueness  of 
the  evangelist’s  personality  and  by  the  striking  results  he  achieved  during  his  life 
of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.”— Leeds  Mercury. 

Some  Personal  Testimonies. 

Mr-  IRA  D.  SANKEY  says  :- 

••  This  biography  will  prove  very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Moody’s  friends.  It  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  millions  who  knew  of  his  work  and  were  interested  in  it.” 

Rev.  Dr.  CUYLER  says 

••  I  have  just  finished  reading  your  truly  admirable  Life  of  your  glorious  father  ; 
and  it  more  than  satisfies  me.  Biography  is  difficult  work,  especially  when 
the  author  is  embarrassed  by  either  a  sad  lack,  or  (as  in  your  case)  by  an  overabun¬ 
dance  of  material.  Your  method  of  classifying  the  salient  features  of  such  a 
wonderful  career  under  various  heads  is  very  happy  and  successful.  I  hope  to  see 
its  circulation  run  np  to  a  million.” 


London  :  MORGAN  and  SCOTT.  Office  of  “  THE  CHRISTIAN,” 

12  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.C. ; 

AND  MAY  BE  ORDERED  OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 


THE  MAN  WHO  KEPT  THE  WAY  TO 
CHINA  OPEN. 

CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES, 

FOUNDER  OF  SINGAPORE,  AND  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

By  DEMETRIUS  C.  BOULGER. 

“  if  Stamford  Raffles  had  not  fought  in  the  teeth  of  opposition,  not  only  from 
foreign  Powers  but  from  the  Home  Administration,  Lord  Salisbury  might  sleep 
quieter  at  nights  now ;  there  would  be  no  Chinese  question  to  trouble  him.” 

— Spectator ,  1898. 

“  I  found  it  quite  as  absorbing  as  a  very  good  novel.” 

— T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  in  the  Graphic,  189S. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  SIX  SHILLINGS  net. 


J^ONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  ORDINARY  HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited,  WILL 
BE  HELD  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Bank,  No.  41  Lothbury,  in  the  City  of 
London,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  25th  next,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  for  the 
following  purposes 

(1)  To  receive  the  Directors’  report,  declaring  a  dividend,  and  the  profit  and 
loss  account  and  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30th,  1900,  and  the 
Auditors’  report  thereon. 

(2)  To  transact  all  such  other  business  as  can  be  transacted  at  ordinary  general 

meetings  of  the  Company.  A.  E.  MANN,  Secretary. 

June  6th,  1900. 

Tlie  TRANSFER,  BOOKS  of  the  Company  WILL  BE  CLOSED,  to  prepare  for 
the  dividend,  on  JULY  2nd  NEXT,  and  WILL  BE  REOPENED  on  JULY  5th. 
Proprietors  registered  in  the  Books  of  the  Company  on  June  30th  will  be  entitled 
to  the  dividend  for  the  current  half-year  on  the  number  of  Shares- then  standing 
in  their  respective  names. 


Applications  for  Copies  of  tlie  SPECTATOR ,  and  Communication 
upon  matters  of  business,  should  not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but 
to  the  Publisher,  l  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W. C. 


London  :  HORACE  MARSHALL  and  SON. 


MILLAIS’S 

“BREATH  FROM  THE  VELDT.” 

New  Edition  Just  Published,  with  all  the  Original  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

“Its  special  value  at  this  moment  is  his  testimony  on  Boer  character  and  Boer 
ideas  about  the  English.”— Daily  News. 

1  vol.  4to,  Two  Guineas  net. 

H.  SOTHERAN  and  CO.,  140  Strand,  and  37  Piccadilly. 


BOOKS  OUT  OF  PRINT  SUPPLIED. — Please  state 

wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Morris's  “County  Seats,”  6  vois.,  250 
views,  £3  7s.  6d.  (cost  £9  9s.)  BOOKS  WANTED;  25s.  EACH  OFFERED:  — 
Jesse’s  “Richard  III.,”  1862;  Jorrocks’s  “Jaunts,”  1843;  Jackson’s  “Paris,”  1878  ; 
Alice’s  “Adventures,”  1866  ;  Meredith’s  Poems,  1851:  Moore's  “Alps,”  1864.— 
HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

insured  against,  and  FIDELITY  BONDS  granted 
by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849.  Claims  Paid  £4,150,000. 
61  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Birkbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY, 
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SEELEY  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


NOW  READY. 

THOMAS  GIRTIN  :  his  Life  and  Works. 

An  Essay  by  Laurence  Bin  yon.  With  21  Reproductions  In  Autotype, 
imperial  4to,  cloth,  £2  2s.  net. 

“  One  of  the  most  Important  of  the  long  series  Of  illustrated  monographs  ■which 
the  art  publishers  have  been  giving  us  In. recent  years.”— 'Literature. 

“This  splendidly  illustrated  study  of  the  work  of  Girtin.” — Academy. 

“A  GREAT  AXGLO-ISDIAX."— Literature. 

GENERAL.  JOHN  JACOB.  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Sind  Irregular  Horse,  and  Founder  of  Jacobabad.  By 
Alexander  Innes  Siiand,  With  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  16s. 

“  India  was  Dever  served  by  a  more  gallant  soldier  or  by  a  more  able  administrator. 

. . .  .One  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  T  have  read  for  a  long  time.”—  Truth. 
“  The  Sindians  still  pray  at  Jacob’s  tomb." — Daily  Mews. 

“  To  Upper  Sind  Jacob  was  everything— Providence  included.” 

—Saturday  Review. 

“Mr.  Shand  reveals  the  striking  personality  of  Jacob  with  remarkable  vivid¬ 
ness.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

GREEK  TERRACOTTA  STATU- 

FTTES.  By  C.  A.  Hutton.  With  a  Preface  by  A.  S.  Murray,  LL.D.  With 
17  Examples  printed  in  colours,  and  36  printed  in  Monochrome,  7s.  net. 

■  '  These  statuettes  show  us  the  humorous,  lovable,  and  human  side  of  the  old 

■  Greek  families _ Admirable  illustrations,  printed  in  colour,  help  the  interest  all 

through  the  volume.”— Daily  Xews. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  JOHANNES 

BRAHMS.  By  Dr.  J.  V.  Widmann  and  Professor  Dietric  tl.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Dora  E.  Hecht.  With  2  Portraits,  cloth,  6s. 

•  “  English  lovers  of  music  will,  we  are  sure,  accord  a  hearty  welcome  to  ‘  Re¬ 

collections  of  Johannes  Brahms.  ’  The  volume,  in  truth,  is  one  which  every  culti¬ 
vated  musical  amateur  will  desire  to  add  to  liis  library.”— Globe. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

OUR.  FLEET.  TO-DAY,  and  its  De= 

velopment  during  the  Last  Half-Century.  By  Captain  S.  Eardley  Wilj.iot, 
R.N.  With  many  Illustrations,  os.  . 

“An  excellent  work,  well  got  up,  and  copiously  illustrated." — Globe. 

A  ccmpactaud  singularly  complete  monograph  on  the  one  navy  which  particu- 
.  larly- concerns  us.”— Birmingham  Post. 

DR.  MOULE'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  SECRET  of  the  PRESENCE, 

and  other  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Mould,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  3s.  6d. 

“  Professor  Moule's  sermons  have  a  more  than  common  unity  of  purpose.  They 
all,  more  or  less  closely  and  fully,  illustrate  .and  ..exemplify  one  subject,  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Soul  with  God.  The, experience,  itself  he  describes  in  words  which 
are  at  once  earnest  and  restrained,  and  he  shows  how  it  was  realised  in  some 
admirable  sketches  of  persona!  life.”— Spectator. 


London :  SEELEY  &  CO.,  Limited. .  38  Great  Bussell  Street. 


the  HIGH  -  CLASS  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF 
THE  FARIS  EXHIBITION,  1900. 

Parts  1  to  3  Now  Ready.  Price  Is.  6d.  each. 

Each  containing  a  Full  -  page  Eembrandt  Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 

The  PARIS  EXHIBITION, 

1900. 

Special  Extra  Numbers  of  “The  Art  Journal,” 

FULL  OF  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Of  THE 

BUILDINGS,  PICTURES,  and  EXHIBITS. 

PRINTED  .  ON  A  SPECIALLY  -  MADE  ART  FAPER. 

Complete  in  Twelve  Monthly  Farts  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


Fart  3.  Now  Beady,  contains  amongst  others  an  article  on 
MODERN  BRITISH  PICTURES  at .  the  .  Paris 
Exhibition.  With  20  Reproductions,  including  Full-page 
Illustration  of  a  hitherto  unpublished  work  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Millais,  and.  a  Full-page  Eembrandt  Photogravure  of  THE 
CLOISTEB  OB  THE  WORLD,  after  AETHUE  HACKEE, 
A.E.A. 

The  July  Number  of  “The  Art  Journal”  contains  a  Full-page 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  “THE  PIANO,”  after 

J,  McNEILL  WHISTLER, 

Together  with  Numerous  Illustrated  Articles. 

Now  Ready,  price  Is-  6d. 

ON  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

H.  VIETUE  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Eow,  E.C. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  AND  CO.,  LTD. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

MAFEKING: 

A  DIARY  OF  THE  SIEGE. 

By  Major  F.  D.  BA1LLIE. 

Fully  Illustrated,  6s. 

MAFEKING. 

.  “  An  excellent  record  of  that  gallant  stand.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  A  minute  and  vivid  account  of  the  defence.”—  Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  ~ 

>  MOUNT  ST»  ELIAS 

(ALASKA). 

By  the  DUKE  OF  THE  ABRUZZI. 

Narrated  by  Dr.  FILIPPI,  Member  of  the  Expedition.  With  2  Maps,  3-1  Full- 
Plate  Photogravures,  and  120  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  Panoramic  Views. 
31s.'6d.  net. 

“A  worthy  record  of  a  journey  carried  cut  with  remarkable  success,  which 
was  hardly  earned  and  well  deserved.” 

—Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  in  the  Daily  Chronicle. 


CHINA,  COREA,  JAPAN  : 

Problems  of  the  Far  East. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  CURZON,  Viceroy  cf  India. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps,  7s.  6d. 

Popular  Fiction. 

FATE  THE  FIDDLER.  H.  C.  MacIlm  WINE.  6s. 
DINKINBAR.  H.  C.  MacIlwaine.  6b. 

THE  DOIV3INBON  OF  DREADS. 

FIONA  MACLEOD.  6s. 

THE  OLD  DOIVIimOftL  Mary  Johnston.  6s 
BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

nJANSCE  SViEREDSTH.  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  6s 

THE  QUEST  OF  MR,  EAST.  John  Soane.  6s. 
DRAOULA.  Bram  Stoker.  6s. 

2  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER, 


HR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries. 


PARIS. 

A  History  cf  the  City  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 

By  HILAIRE  BELLOC,  Author  of  “Danton,”  &c. 

With  Maps  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  1  vol.  crown  gvo,  7s.  6d. 

“  There  is  a  charm  about  historical  retrospect,  and  this  attraction  is  very  strong 

in  Hr.  Hilaire  Bellocs  1  Paris.’ _ The  pictures  are  fascinating,  for  Mr.  Belloc 

icrites  with  a  graphic  pen  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  picturesque.” 

—Leeds  Mercury. 

“  One  who  wishes  to  consider  the  history  of  the  city,  to  be  informed  with  breadth 

of  culture  hmo  it.  grew  from  a  mere  group  of  savage  huts - into  that  bewitching 

bazaar  which  vow  attracts  so  many  of  the  crowned  and  uncrowned  heads  of 
Europe _ ought  to  read  Mr.  Belloc's  readable  and  well-studied  volume.” 

— Scotsman. 

“  This  is  a  volume  which  every  intending  Visitor  of  historical  and  archeo¬ 
logical  tastes  would  do  well  to  read ,  mart,  and  inwardly  digest  before  ha  starts 
for  Paris.”— Glasgow  Herald. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

JULY,  1000. 

Episodes  of  the  Month, 
a  Kiiaki  Dissolution.  By  a  Conservative  M.P. 

The  Conspiracy  against  the  French  Republic.  By  F.  C.  Conybcara 
Dante's  Realistic  Treatment  of  the  Ideal.  By  Alfred  Austin, 
Rights  of  the  Weak.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  Usna.  By  Miss  Fiona  Macleod. 

Parlous  Condition  of  Cricket.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

American  Affairs.  By  A.  Mamice  Low. 

A  Plea  for  Military  History.  By  C.  Oman  (Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford). 

A  Trip  from  Uganda  to  Khartoum  (with  a  Map).  By  Captain  M.  F. 
Gase  (7th  Dragoon  Guards). 

The  Swiss  Army— Its  Lessons  for  England;  By  C.  G.  Coultom  - 
Some  Final  impressions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By 
Arthur  Galton. 

Greater  Britain. 


SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENT  : 

Story  of  thf.  Boer  War  (with  a  Map).  By  H.  V.  Wilson  (Author  of  “Iron¬ 
clads  in  Action  ”). 

Price  2s.  6d.  .  . 


London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


BOOKS  WANTED.— £5  each  offered  for  “  Aldine  Poets,” 

53  vols.,  Pickering  :  “Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper,  1885:  “  Alpine 
Journal,”  a  set:  “Aiken  National  Sports,”  1S21,  1S2.3,  or  1825  ;  Thackeray’s 
“  Vanity  Fair,”  first  edition,  in  20  parts:  “The  Snfib  ahd  Gownslila'nY*  13'2ST-30. 
Report  any  rare  books  :  rare  and  out-of-prlnb^aoks-supplied—CasU  or  exchanges 
invited.— BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 
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MR.  CROCKETT’S  NEW  NOVEL 

At  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries,  with  a  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

LITTLE  ANNA  MARK. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  “Cleg  Kelly,”  “The  Red  Axe,"  “The  Black  Douglas,”  &c. 
“The  volume  is  essentially  one  of  the  open  air,  and  will  give  delightful  hours  to 
multitudes  of  holiday-maker's  in  this  summer  season.”—  Christian  World. 

“  Mr.  Crockett  carries  us  along  from  exciting  incident  to  thrilling  episode,  and 

gives  us  scarce  time  to  breathe _ With  the  story  itself  we  are  quite  satisfied.” 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

“Plenty  of  adventure,  an  abundance  of  sensation,  and  an  occasional  lighting  up 
of  the  pages  with  love-making.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 


THE  CHICAlVSOfM  STONE: 

A  Legend  of  the  Yukon  Basin.  By  CLIVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 
Author  of  “One  of  the  Broken  Brigade,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“Mr.  Philiipps-Wolley  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  sportsman ;  lie  has  a  keen  seuseof  the 
picturesque  and  the  sinister,  a  happy  knack  of  translating  his  impressions  into 
forcible  and  suggestive  language,  and  a  most  artistic  touch  in  the  portraiture  of 
villains  whether  of  the  pale  or  red  skinned  variety.”— Spectator. 

“‘The  Chicamon  Stone’  is  a  succession  of  pictures  of’ one  of  the  weird  parts  of 
the  world.  In  power,  in  simplicity,  in  occasional  grandeur,  it  is  worthy  of  the 
theme.  My  Baronite,  brought  up  on  Fenimore  Cooper,  ruefully  admits  what  a 
stagey  creature  he  was  compared  with  Clive  Philiipps-Wolley.”— Punch. 


TO  THE  HEALING  OF  THE  SEA. 

By  Fp.ancis  H.  Hardy,  Author  of  “  The  Mills  of  God.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

.  “  The  book  is  good  reading  throughout.  Some  of  the  characters  are  exception¬ 
ally  life-like  ;  while  the  scenes  in  Wall  Street  are  full  enough  of  palpitating 
excitement  to  satisfy  anybody."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“To  create  a  character  like  ‘  Old  Tom  Brown’  with  such  constant  sparkle  cf 
language'and  incident  is  a  real  achievement.”— Outlook. 


Popular  Six-Shilling  Novels. 


By  STANLEY  J. 
WEYMAN. 

By 

HENRY  SET6N 
MERRIMAN. 


(THE  CASTLE  INN.  With  a  Frontis- 

\  _  piece.  Fifth  Edition. 

'RODEN'S  CORNER.  Third  Edition. 
IN  KEDAR’S  TENTS.  Eighth  Edition. 
'  THE  GREY  LADY.  New  Edition. 

With  12  Full-page  Illustrations. 

THE  SOWERS.  Twentieth  Edition. 

(THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  KOROSKO, 

With  40  Full-page  Illustrations. 


By 

A.  CONAN 
B8YIE, 


UNCLE  BERNAC.  With  12  Full- 

page  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 

RODNEY  STONE.  With  8  Full. 

v  page  Illustrations. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY.  Twentieth 

Edition. 


By  Mrs. 
HUMPHRY 
WARS. 

By  S.  R. 
CROCKETT, 


THE  GREEN  FLAG,  and  other  Tales 

.  of  War' and  Sport.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown 
k  Svo,  Gs. 

(HELBECK  OF  BANNISDALE.  Fifth 

j  Edition. 

)  SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY.  Fourth 

'  Edition. 

(THE  BLACK  DOUGLAS.  With  8 

Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  Third  Edition. 

f  THE  RED  AXLE.  With  8  Full-page 

Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 

CLEG  KELLY,  Arab  of  the  City. 

.  Thirty -fourth  Thousand. 


{LITTLE  LADY  MARY  ;  and  HER 
HUTCHINSON.  I  best  friend. 


London  ;  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books  of  the 
Season  are  now  in  Circulation. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  Free  on  Application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTS  ESMT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  on  SALE  (Second¬ 
hand).  Also  a  large  selection  of 

BOOKS  IN  LEATHER  BINDINGS 

....  .SUITABLE  FOR 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 

30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  Broinpt.on. Road,  S.W. ;  4S  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LONDON; 
u  -  Ahd  at  10-12  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


JAMES  LAME  ALLEY’S  MEW  MOVEL. 

.  . ,  Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  INGREASING  PURPOSE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp-fields. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— “  Will  be  read  with  keen  and  unusual  pleasure.” 
DAILY  TELEGP.APPL.~  -  A  pretty  story,  graphically  told.” 


THE  BORDER  EDITION 

OF 

THE  WAVER  LEY  [NOVELS. 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG. 

With  250  Original  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  Paintings  specially  executed 
by  eminent  Artists.  In  24  vols.  Crown  Svo,  green  cloth,  gilt,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Also  in  Special  Cloth  Binding,  flat  backs,  gilt  tops,  supplied  in  sets  only,  £1  4s. 
TIMES.—"  The  ‘  Border  Edition  ’  bids  fair  to  become  the  classical  edition  of  the 
great  Scottish  classic.” 


BY  PROFESSOR  BURY. 

With  Maps  and  Plans,  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

By  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A. ;  Hon.  Litt.D.,  Durham,  &c. 


BY  THE  EARL  OF  ,DUNRAVEN. 

In  2  vols.  Svo,  21s.  net. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PRACTICE 
AND  THEORY  OF  NAVIGATION. 

By  the  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN,  Extra  Master. 

YACHTING  WORLD.— "To  the  yachtsman  anxious  to  study  for  a  master’s 
certificate  the  book  should,  prove  simply  invaluable.”. 

VOLUME  III.  NOW  READY. 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  STEPHENS.  B.D.,  Dean  of  Winchester, 
and  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HUNT,  M.A.  - 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH 
AND  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES  (1372-1486). 

By  W.  W.  CAPES,  Rector  of  Bramshott,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Winchester. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

MICHELANGELO  BUONAROTTI. 

Based  on  Studies  in  the  Archives  of  the  Buonarotti  Family  at  Florence. 

By  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

With  Portrait  and  50  Reproductions  of  the  Works  of  the  Master. 

In  2  vols.  Extra  Crown  Svo,  gilt  tops,  12s.  net. 

TIMES.—"  It, is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  this  biography  supersedes,  far 
many  purposes,  any  work  in  the  English  language.” 

FIFTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  LIFE  OF  BENVENUTO  CELLINI. 

Translated  by  J.  A.  SYMONDS. 

With  Mezzotint  Portrait  and  1C  Illustrations  of  Cellini's  Works. 

Extra  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.— “None  can  surpass  the  Florentine  goldsmith  and 
sculptor  in  the  dramatic  vigour  of  his  narrative, -and  in  the  unblushing  faithful¬ 
ness  of  lus  confessions _ Among  the  best  translations  that  have  ever  been  made 

into  English.”’ 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  RE-ISSUE. 

THE  DEWY  MORN :  a  Novel 

By  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.'6d. 

VANITY  FAIR.—"'  The  Dewy  Morn  ’  is  written  from  end  to  end  in  a  kind  of 
English  which  cannot  be  imitated,  and  has  rarely  been  equalled  for  beauty.  The 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  of  the  aspects' of  sky  and  atmosphere  are  so  vitally 
true  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  illusion  like  that  produced  by  a  painting.” 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


FOURTH  IMPRESSION,  price  Is.  6(1. 

PSALMS  OF 

TPIE  WEST. 


London ;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO. 


[July  7,  1900. 


SO 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


J 


NISBET  &  CO.’S  UST. 


MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS’  LIST. 


MEMORIES  asid  IMPRESSIONS 

By  the  Hon.  G.  C.  BRODRIGK,  Warden  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  its  kind  given  to  the  world  in  recent 
years.”— Yorkshire  Post. 

THE  MUSIC  DRAMAS  of  RICHARD 

WAGNER  :  an  Elucidation.  By  Professor  Lavignac,  of  the  Paris  Conserva¬ 
toire.  Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

"  A  useful  practical  guide  to  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  as  well  as  a  lucid  and  com¬ 
plete  history  and  analysis— literary  and  musical— of  the  music  dramas.  It  is  the 
most  satisfactory  book  of  the  kind  we  have  read.” — Bookman. 

'•  The  hook  has  great  value.”—  Times. 

FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Its  Causes  and  Effects.  By  J.  A.  Hobson.  Extra  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 


Five  Good  Stories. 


AMERICAN  WIVES  &  ENGLISH  HUSBANDS. 


6s. 

EACH 


By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VINE. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ALL  SORTS. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 


6s. 

EACH 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN. 

By  E.  LIVINGSTON  PRESCOTT. 

“A  good  romance,  full  of  illusion  and  with  fine  effects.” 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  WATERLOO. 

By  0.  V.  CAINE. 

“‘Face  to  Face  with  Napoleon’  was  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
season  last  year,  and  Mr.  O.  V.  Caine  lias  made  a  big  bid  for  equal 
pride  of  place  this  year  with  1  In  the  Year  of  Waterloo.’  ” 

— Pall  Mail  Gazelle. 


MEMORIAL  EDITION  OF  G.  W.  STEEVERS’  WORKS, 


NOW  READY. 

THINGS  SEEN: 

Impressions  of  Men,  Cities,  and  Books. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  G.  S.  STREET. 

With  a  Memoir  by  W.  E.  HENLEY,  and  a  Photogravure  Repro¬ 
duction  of  Collier’s  Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  Will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  who  only  knew  his  brilliant  despatches  in  time 

of  war _ I,  for  one,  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  Memorial  Edition  and  of  this 

first  instalment  containing  some  of  the  scattered  writings  of  a  brilliant  observer, 
who  was  also  a  sound,  healthy  thinker.”— Sunday  Sun. 

“  The  volume  would  be  worth  having  if  only  for  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley’s  appreciation, 
warmhearted  but  not  more  eulogistic  than  might  be  expected  of  one  whose  efforts 
he  cordially  assisted.” — Saturday  Review. 

“A  deeply  interesting  and  suggestive  volume.  Very  few  pages  in  it  could  we  wish 

away - None  fail  to  bring  home  the  loss  sustained  by  journalism  and  letters  by 

the  untimely  taking  off  of  this  alert  and  intrepid  observer.”— Spectator. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

THE  PRISON-HOUSE:  a  Romance. 

By  JANE  JONES.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  Distinctly  out  of  the  ruck,  both  in  plot  and  in  brightness  of  detail . . .  .The  plot 
is  manipulated  with  an  ingenuity  which  enables  every  point  to  tell,  and  there  is  a 
bright  gift  of  humour  displayed  throughout,  which  carries  off  the  story’s  gloom.” 

— Pall  Hall  Gazette. 

“The  story  is  developed  with  notable  strength.  The  three  principal  characters 
are  well  defined,  and  convincing  in  their  likeness  to  both  the  strong  and  the  weak 
sides  of  human  uature.” — Scotsman. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

THE  UTTERMOST  FARTHING. 

By  B.  PAUL  NEUMAN,  Author  of 
“  The  Interpreter’s  House,”  “  The  Supplanter,”  “  A  Villain  of  Parts. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

NO.  1,017.  JULY,  1900.  2S.  6D. 

The  Morocco  Scare.  By  Walter  B.  Harris.— Oup.  Officers. — A  Village 
in  the  Val  x>’Or.  By  Mrs.  P.  G.  Hamerton.— (1.  W.  Steevens.— Primitive 
Socialists.  By  Edward  A.  Irving.— ’Mid  the  Haunts  of  the  Moose.— 
Children  of  the  House  of  Kajar  :  If.— Lord  Jim:  a  Sketch.  By  Joseph 
Conrad.— MrsiNos  without  Method:  The  Paris  Exhibition— Handicraft  and 
War— The  Exhibition  an  Excuse  for  Political  Acrimony— The  Schemes  of  iGeneral 
Mereier— The  Parisian  Love  of  Kings.— Until  the  Day  Dawn.  By  Ada  Bartrick 
Baker.— Some  Events  and  an  Armistice.  By  Linesman.— The  War  Opera¬ 
tions  in  South  A  frica  :  Acrossthe  Vaal—  Johannesburg — In  Pretoria — Mounted 
Engineers— Tiie  Boers  as  Cavalry— Memories  of  the  Veldt.— Distracted  China. 


J.  NISBET  and  CO.,  Limited,  21  Berners  Street,  London. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


FOUNDED  1829. 

THE  CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

2  and  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

Patrons— The  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY ;  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK. 
President— The  BISHOP  of  LONDON.  Vice-President— The  LORD  HARRIS. 

Trustees — The  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER;  The  DEAN  of  YORK;  Sir  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart.; 

G.  T.  BIDDULPH,  Esq. 

•CHAIRMAN— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER.  Deputy-Chairman— Sir  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart. 
PHYSICIAN— J.  KINGSTON  FOWLER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.  SECRETARY— G.  H.  HODGSON,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Actuary— F.  B.  WYATT,  Esq.,  F,I.A. 


The  Society  is  conducted  on  the  MUTUAL  PRINCIPLE  entirely  in  the 

interests  of 

THE  CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

Accumulated  Fund,  £4,128,711.  Annual  Income,  £407,182. 


The  Security  afforded  by  the  Society  is  Absolute. 

The  Bonuses  are  on  an  exceedingly  high  scale. 

The  Annual  Premiums  are  lower  than  those  usually  charged  ;  and 

The  Conditions  of  Assurance  are  most  favourable. 

WHOLE-LIFE  AND  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  GRANTED  AT  LOW  PREMIUMS,  WITH  RIGHT  OF 

PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFITS. 


Price  2s.  Cd.  Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  JULY  ISSUE  OF  THE 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Contains  the  Following  Articles  :— 

The  Scramble  for  China.  By  Demetrius  C. 
Boulger. 

The  Crisis  in  China.  By  Arthur  Sowerby. 
Finland  and  Russia.  By  Augustine  Bin-ell,  Q.C., 
M.P. 

Municipal  Trading.  By  Lord  Avebury. 

In  the  Haunted  Crimea.  By  Menie  Muriel 
Norman. 

TnE  Social  and  Economic  Revolution  in  the 
Southern  S  tates.  By  Philip  Alexander  Bruce. 
Peter  Ilyitch  Tshaikovski.  By  A.  E.  Keeton. 

An  Unwritten  Chapter  in  American  Diplomacy. 
By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

A  Reformed  College  of  Arms.  By  A.  W. 
Hutton. 

The  Future  of  London  Railways.  By  G.  F. 
Millin. 

The  Athletic  Master  in  Public  Schools.  By 
H.  J.  Spenser,  LL.D. 

Ruskin,  Man  and  Prophet.  By  R.  "Warwick  Bond. 
Music  Halls.  By  Andrew  Wilson. 

The  War  and  Modern  Tactics.  (With  Map  of  the 
Battle  of  Colenso.)  By  J.  Biirde,  late  Lieutenant, 
51st  Prussian  Infantry. 

Obtainable  of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 
THE  COLUMBUS  COMPANY,  Limited, 
Columbus  House,  -13  &  43a  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  Aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


FISHERY 

GLADSTONE 

188 

Catalogues  post-free. 


BAG. 

STRAND. 


Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon 
matters  of  business,  should  not  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  hut  to  the 
Publisher,  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand ,  W.C. 


HOME  COUNTIES  MAGAZINE. — 

JULY  NUMBER  NOW  READY.  Numerous 
Illustrations.  Is.  6d.  net.—  Contents  :  Lincoln's 
Inn  Gate  House  ;  Quarterly  Notes ;  The  Real  Vicar 
of  Bray  :  Richard  Tottell  and  his  Connection  with 
Buckinghamshire  ;  Westbourne  Green ;  Quarterly 
Meteorology;  Archery  in  Middlesex;  Church 
Livings  temp.  1650  ;  East  Kent  Parish  History ; 
Sandwich;  St.  Michael  Bassishaw :  Littiebury; 
Herts  and  Essex  Charities ;  No.  17  Fleet  Street ; 
Mitcham  Mill;  Church  Plate  in  the  Diocese  of 
London ;  Notes  and  Queries  ;  Replies ;  Reviews. 

London :  F.  E.  Robinson  and  Co.,  20  Great 
Russell  Street,  W.C. 


JOSEPH  GrILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1878. 

Cheques  (and,  Post- Office  Orders  369 
Strand )  payable  to  l!  John  Baker," 


July  7,  1900.] 
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Messrs,  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


VOLUME  V.  JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Complete  Catalogue  post-free  on  application. 


Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MY  DIOCESE  DURING  THE  WAR : 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  Right  Rev.  Arthur  Hamilton 
Baynes,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Illustrated  with  Sketches  by 
the  Author  and  Photographs  by  Clinton  T.  Dent,  F.R.C.S.,  anil 
others. 

“  The  book  is  well  worth  reading’.  The  author  was  at  the  front,  and  saw  many 
things  from  a  point  of  view  somewhat  different  from  that  either  of  the  soldier  or 
of  the  war  correspondent,  and  what  he  writes  is  in  the  best  taste,  simple,  un¬ 
affected,  and  graphic,  without  the  least  attempt  at  fine  writing.  We  heartily  com¬ 
mend  it  to  our  readers.” — Spectator. 


Large  post  Svo.  with  11  Illustrations,  5s.  net. 

VELASQUEZ. 

By  R,  A.  M.  STEVENSON. 

“Stevenson’s ‘Velasquez ’is  no  new  book;  it  has  had  some  years  of  life,  and  if  good 
work  count  for  ought  in  time  and  achievement,  as  I  believe  itdoes.it  must  certainly 
endure  while  painters  paint,  and  men  delight  or  are  interested  in  their  work. 
*  I  know  but  one  book  to  place  beside  it  in  English  and  that  is  the  author's  ‘  Rubens  ’ 

_ tlie  sole  pieces  of  ‘art  criticism,’  in  the  right  sense  of  the  phrase,  that  we  have. 

- Stevenson  is  dead  but  uow.  But  what  is  called  art  criticism  can  scarce  ever 

be  the  same  it  was  when  he  begun  his  work  of  suggestion,  edification,  inspiration.” 
—Mr.  V>T.  E.  Henley,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  July.  1000. 


BELL’S  HANDBOOKS  TO  THE  GREAT 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  specially  designed  cloth  cover,  copiously  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

FIRST  VOLUMES  OF  THE  SERIES. 

RUGBY.  Bv  H.  C.  Brad  by,  B.  A.,  Assistant- 

Master  at  Rugby  School.  With  44  Illustrations,  chiefly  from 
Photographs. 

“  Mr.  Bradby's  book  has  been  well  done.  He  tells  the  history  of  the  school  in  an 
abstract  that  could  scarcely  be  better,  and  his  account  of  the  school  buildings  and 
grounds,  which  is  very  well  illustrated,  is  excellent.”— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

"If  successive  foundations  are  dealt  with  in  the  delightful  and  masterly  manner 
that  characterises  Mr.  Bradby's  share  in  the  undertaking,  the  success  of  the  issue 
is  assured.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

CHARTERHOUSE.  By  A.  II.  Tod,M.A  ., 

late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant-Master  at 
Charterhouse.  With  58  Hlustrations,  chiefly  from  Photographs 
by  L.  Marshall,  Assistant-Master  at  Charterhouse. 

“Of  his  nine  chapters  eight  are  devoted  to  the  new  Charterhouse,  and  six  of 
these  to  the  plain  factsconcerning  school  life  at  Charterhouse  asit  is  at  the  present 
day.  He  tells  us  all  about  the  curriculum,  the  school  exhibitions,  the  prizes  aud 
scholarships,  the  games,  the  ‘tuck’  shop,  and  the  Charterhouse  mission,  and  lie 
goes  into  the  question  of  expenses  with  wonderful  completeness  :  so  much  so  that 
he  has  been  at  the  pains  not  only  to  give  samples  of  bills,  highest  and  lowest, 
but  also  to  make  inquiries  of  various  boys  how  much  pocket-money  tiiey  have 
brought  with  them  from  home,  or  have  received  during  the  term.” — Times. 

THE  CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated  by  BYAM  SHAW. 

With  Introductions  and  Glossaries  by  JOHN  DENNIS. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net  each  ;  leather,  2s.  net  each. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 
RICHARD  II. 

CHEAPER  RE-ISSUE,  2  vols.  Svo,  15s. 

TEUFFEL’S  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN 

LITERATURE.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Ludwig  Schwabe. 
Authorised  Translation  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition  by 
George  C.  W.  Warr,  M.A.,  Ex-Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College, 
London. 

“This  monumental  work,  which  stands  beyond  ail  praise  for  profound  learning 
and  general  sobriety  of  judgment.”— Oxford  Magazine. 

“  The  book  is  a  monument  of  learning  and  industry.  Indeed,  a  more  richly 
furnished  storehouse  of  facts  could  not  be.  The  judgments,  too,  are  sound  and 
sober.  The  scholar,  in  short,  will  find  it  simply  invaluable.”—  Specta tor. 

PART  III.  NOW  READY,  4to,  9s.  net. 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATIN- 

ORUM,  a  se  aliisque  denuo  recognitorum  et  brevi  lectionum 
varietate  instructorum,  edidit  Johannes  Percival  Postgate, 
Litt.D. 

Contents.— GRATTIUS.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Postgate.— MANITjIUS.  Edited 
bv  Malvix  Bechert.— PHtEDRUS.  Edited  by  James  Govt. — tETNA.  Edited 
by  ROBINSON  Ellis— PERSIUS.  Edited  bv  W.  C.  SUMMERS.— LUCAN. 
Edited  by  W.  E.  HEITLAND.— VALERIUS  FLACCUS.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  AND  ESSAY  WRITING 

FOR  PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS.  By  A.  W.  Ready,  B.A., 
Army  and  University  Tutor  ;  formerly  Scholar  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  1.  contains  rules  and  directions  for 
beginners.  Part  II.  contains  twelve  complete  Essays,  preceded  by  an  analysis 
and  sketch  of  each,  and  followed  by  notes  and  explanations.  Part  III.  contains 
articles  for  advanced  pupils.  An  Appendix  contains  a  list  of  subjects  set  for 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 

"  A  manual  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  candidates  for  any  examina¬ 
tion  in  which  essay  writing  is  included  as  a  test.”— Glasgow  Herald. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON 
REVIEW: 

A  QUARTERLY  MISCELLANY. 


EDITED  BY 

Lady  Randolph  Spencer  Churchill 

Bound  in  leather,  with  a  design  in  gold  from  an 
Historic  Binding,  2is.  net  per  quarter. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  HOSPITAL  SHIP. 

By  LADY  RANDOLPH  SPENCER  CHURCHILL. 


Heroic  Poetry . Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall,  K.C.B.,  G.C.E, 

Federal  Constitutions  within 

the  Empire  . R,  B.  Haldane,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Robert  Stewart,  Viscount  Castle- 

reagh . The  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 

The  Logic  of  Events . Maurice  Hewlett. 


ALSO  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY:— 


Hamilton  Aide. 
Lord  Burghclere. 
Lionel  Oust. 
Cyril  Davenport. 
John  Davidson. 
Julien  Gordon. 
Edmund  Gosse. 


Marcus  B.  Huish. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  Harold  Parsons. 
The  Countess  of  Warwick. 


With  Four  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  REVIEW. 


Vol.  V.  NOW  READY 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  SPRING  SEASON. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  E.  V.  B. 

SEVEN  GARDENS  &  A  PALACE, 

By  E.  V.  B.  With  Illustrations  by  F.  L.  B.  Griggs  and  Arthur  Gordon, 
crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

BIRDS  OF  MY  PARISH.  By  E.  H. 

Pollard.  With  6  Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  -5s.  net. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  MDLLE. 

ECHEROLLES :  Side-Lights  on  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  With  3  Photogravures,  demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Mail.—” The  memoirs  of  Mdlfe.  des  Echerolles  have  the  value  of  a  docu¬ 
ment  and  more  than  the  charm  of  a  novel.” 


ALL  ABOUT  DOGS  :  a  Book  for  Doggy 

People.  By  C.  H.  Lane,  Breeder,  Exhibitor,  Judge.  With  85  Full-page 
Illustrations  (including  nearly  70  Champions)  specially  drawn  from  life  by 
R.  H.  Moore.  Demy  8vo.  With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  a 
Cover  by  Carton  Moore  Park.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated  Prospectus 
post-free. 

County  Gentleman. — “A  book  to  be  read  from  cover  to  cover  by  all  interested  in 
dogs.. .  .Should  be  oftener  found  on  reading  table  than  on  library  shelf.” 


THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY,  6s. 
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The  EQUITABLE 


Life  Assurance  Society. 

FOUNDED  1762, 


Extract  from  the  Directors’  Report  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1899. 

A  valuation  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Society  on  December  31st,  1899,  made  for  the  first  time  on  the  stringent  basis  of 
the  Institute  of  Actuaries’  HM  (Healthy  Males)  Mortality  Table,  with  2  -  per  cent,  interest,  and  a  strict  revaluation  of 
the  Assets,  showed  that  the  Society  possessed  a  clear  surplus  of  £1,364,481  18s.  Out  of  this  sum  the  Directors  have 
placed  £30,000  to  a  Fluctuation  Reserve  Fund  Account,  and  applied  £873,772  to  providing  Reversionary  Bonuses 
of  £1,224,975,  thus  carrying  forward  £460,709  18s.,  or  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  surplus,  as  an 
additional  Reserve,  in  accordance  with-  the  long-standing  practice  of  the  Society.  The  bonuses  recently  allotted  range  from 
£1  6s.  per  cent,  on  a  policy  one  complete  year  in  force,  to  £74  2s,  per  cent,  on  a  policy  70  complete  years  in  force. 

The  With-Profit  Policies  in  force  on  December  31st  last  numbered  5,064,  assuring  £5,562,075  18s.  8d.,  with 
additions  still  remaining  attached  of  £1,562,222  17s.  3d.  The  new  additions  of  £1,224,975  raised  the  total 
additions  to  £2,787,197  17s.  3d..,  thus  increasing  the  whole  of  the  original  6ums  assured,  on  the  average,  by-  more 
than  50  per  cent. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  total  additions  made  to  Whole-Life  Policies  effected  during  the  past  70  years. 

TOTAL  BONUS  ADDITIONS  TO  A  POLICY  FOR  £1,000. 
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s. 

d. 
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*  In  the  event  of  the  Policy  becoming,  a  claim  prior  to  January  1st,  19dS,  these  amounts  will  be  increased  by  £13.  in  respect  cf  every 
Annual  Prenthcm  due  and  paid  on  or  after  -January  1st,  1900.  ■  -  ' M 
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a  simple  Reversionary  Bonus  in  respect  of  every  annual  premium  paid  since  the  preceding  valuation  tne  bonus  would  bqv@ 
been  at  the  rate  of  £2  18s.  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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Assurance  Company Strength,  Security,  Economy,  Liberality,  and  Large  Bonus  Prospects. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  note  of  tbe  week  has  been  bewilderment.  Bulletin 
after  bulletin  bas  poured  into  London  with  “  re¬ 
assuring5’  intelligence  from  China,  has  produced  an  effect 
even  on  the  Foreign  Office,  and  has  then,  when  examined  by 
tbe  light  of  dates  and  facts,  been  relegated  to  the  deep  limbo 
of  “  news  not  yet  confirmed.”  The  drift  of  it  all  is  that  a 
counter-revolution  bas  broken  out  in  Pekin;  that  tbe  Empress- 
Regent  has  regained  power  ;  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
Prince  Cbing,  who  is  ex-officio  Commandant  of  the  Palace 
Guard,  is  fighting  for  her  and  tbe  foreigners ;  and  that  the 
“Boxer”  chiefs,  finding  the  resistance  formidable,  are  losing 
heart.  The  answer  to  all  that  is  that  if  it  wei-e  true  messages 
would  be  received  from  the  Legations,  and  the  siege  of 
Tientsin  would  be  relaxed;  whereas  no  word  has  arrived 
from  the  Legations,  and  the  siege  is  being  pressed  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever.  We  believe  it  will  be  found  when 
the  truth  is  known  that  all  the  rumours  alike  can  be  traced 
to  the  Prefects,  or  Taotais,  of  the  ports,  that  they  are  wild 
with  fear  of  the  great  army  which  they  perceive  will  shortly 
land  in  China,  and  that  they  are  deliberately  making  up 
smooth  tales  in  the  hope  of  preventing  an  invasion.  Their 
method  of  doing  it  is  to  describe  the  situation  as  it  stood 
when  the  revolution  first  broke  out,  as  still  existing.  When 
exposed,  they  will  fall  back  upon  a  “confusion  of  dates.” 

Evei'ynow  and  then  an  Admiral  or  other  European  authority 
is  taken  in,  Americans,  we  notice,  being  especially  liable  to  be¬ 
lieve  whatis  told  them.  Ournaval  second-in-command,  Admiral 
Bruce,  for  example,  telegraphed  on  July  7th  that  there  was 
“ground  for  hoping5’  that  Prince  Cbing  is  “with  his  army  at 
Pekin  ”  protecting  the  Legations.  The  German  Consul  at 
Shanghai  on  the  following  day  informed  his  Government  that 
the  bombardment  of  the  Legations  was  dying  away  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  heavy  losses.  On  the  same  day  Sbeng,  the 
Director  of  Telegraphs  at  Shanghai,  telegraphed  to  Berlin 
that,  all  the  Foreign  Ministers  were  safe  on  July  3rd,  though 
on  July  7th  Mr.  Warren,  Acting  Consul-General  at  Shanghai, 
had  reported  “from  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  source”  that 
only  two  of  the  Legations  were  uncaptnred.  The  “  Boxers,” 
he  added,  and  the  troops  were  much  disheartened.  This  last 
message  was  actually  circulated,  and  we  presnme  for  tbe 
,  moment  believed,  by  the  Foreign  Office.  It  is,  however,  self- 
evident  that  all  these  statements  rest  upon  native  authority, 
neither  Admiral,  nor  German  Consul,  nor  British  Consul- 
General  having  any  other  means  of  learning  what  goes  on  in 
Pekin.  As  for  Sheng,  his  regular  method  is  to  invent  a  story 
and  then  acknowledge  that  the  date  is  wrong. 

All  this  while  the  siege  of  Tientsin  is  being  fiercely  pressed. 


The  Chinese  hold  the  native  city,  and  on  the  5th  inst.  they 
attacked  the  railway  station,  advancing  with  great  courage 
under  shelter  from  the  fire  of  eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
were  admirably  handled.  But  that  two  12-pounders  from 
the  ‘Terrible’  were,  as  usual,  on  the  spot,  and  that  the 
British,  French,  Russian,  and  Japanese  infantry  fought  with 
desperate  resolution,  the  Allies  might  have  been  defeated. 
As  it  was,  they  “suffered  heavily.'5  Food  is  scarce,  and 
water  poisonously  bad,  but  the  commandants  think  they  can 
hold  out  till  reinforcements  arrive,  which  may,  however,  be  a 
long  while,  as  the  difficulties  of  transport  are  very  great. 

The  incidents  of  this  siege,  which  are  fairly  well  knowD, 
are  evidently  alarming  the  allied  Powers.  All  their  con¬ 
tingents  are  being  increased.  The  British  are  sending 
15,000  Sikhs  and  native  troops  from  Madras  and  Bombay ; 
the  German  Emperor  has  raised  his  contingent  to  15,000 
men,  10,000  of  them  regular  soldiers ;  the  Republican 
Government  of  France  has  sent  7,500  men ;  and  the  Russians 
are  pouring  troops  through  the  Suez  Canal.  It  may  be  taken 
as  certain  that  their  contingent  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
Power,  and  as  the  Americans  contribute  5,000,  the  total  will 
not  be  less  than  57,000  men.  This  is  exclusive  of  Japan, 
which  will  shortly  have  22,000  men  at  Taku,  and  is  discussing 
the  propriety  of  raising  this  force  to  sixty  thousand.  If  that 
is  done  the  composite  army  of  invasion  will  exceed  110,000 
men,  while  if  not  it  will  be  nearly  80,000,  a  force  which  will 
require  very  large  supplies.  It  will  not,  however,  be  too  big 
for  its  work,  for  it  must  garrison  Taku,  and  hold  Tientsin, 
and  keep  posts  between  Tientsin  and  Pekin — seventy  miles — • 
and  when  thus  reduced  storm  the  capital,  which  has  internal 
as  well  as  external  defences. 

It  is  impossible,  in  face  of  the  cool  dementis  now  being 
published,  to  be  sure  of  details  as  to  the  negotiations  with 
JapaD,  but  we  fancy  the  following  will  not  be  found  far  from 
tbe  truth.  The  Admirals  asked  Japan  to  send  a  heavy  force, 
and  Japan,  remembering  former  experience,  asked  in  reply 
if  this  were  the  desire  of  all  the  Powers.  The  British 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  Russia  was  reluctant,  and 
Germany  and  France  followed  her.  The  reluctance  was 
removed  by  British  intervention,  and  Japan  joins  in  the 
enterprise  with  a  large  force,  but  under  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  she  will  claim  no  “  privileged  position.”  We 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  elsewhere  the  reasons  which 
justify  caution  in  employing  Japan,  reasons  which,  we  per- 
ceive,  appeal  as  strongly  to  Mr.  Freeman  Mitford,  who,  of  all 
men,  understands  Japanese  policy,  as  to  ourselves.  Once  give 
Japan  foothold  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  he  says,  and  you 
will  have  given  reality  to  the  “  Yellow  Peril,”  and  “  have 
conjured  into  existence  a  disturbing  force  that  may  alter  tbe 
map  of  Aria,  if  not  of  the  world.” 

The  foolish  desire  of  the  Russian  Government  to  preserve 
an  impenetrable  secrecy  has,  as  usual,  produced  a  needless 
distrust  of  her  policy  in  China.  It  was  actually  believed  in 
this  country  for  a  moment  that  she  might  have  instigated 
the  Boxer  ”  movement,  and  even  now  there  are  men  in 
England  who  suspect  her  of  meditating  treachery.  The 
truth  all  the  while  is  that  of  all  the  Powers  she  has  suffered 
most  from  the  upheaval  of  China.  The  work  on  the  great 
railway  has  been  thrown  back  for  at  least  a  year.  Hot 
only  have  stations  been  attacked  and  rails  torn  up  for 
miles,  but  labourers  have  fled,  and  the  terminal  points 
are  threatened  by  considerable  Mancha  forces.  A.  massacre 
has  been  committed  at  Mukden,  Newchwang  has  been  burnt, 
and  “  Boxers  ”  are  active  even  as  far  east  as  Port  Arthur, 
where  the  outskirts  of  the  great  arsenal  are  threatened 
by  “  Boxer  ”  gangs.  The  outbreak  will  cost  Russia  millions, 
to  the  despair  of  M.  de  Witte,  whose  currency  schemes  are 
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thereby  baffled,  and  her  only  hope  of  restoring  order  withoat 
a  great  war,  for  which  she  is  not  ready,  is  to  act  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  remaining  Powers.  She  even  tolerates  the 
admission  of  Japan  into  the  Concert  of  Europe. 

The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  is  deeply  disappointing.  To 
rail  it  serious  would  be  to  exaggerate,  but  it  naturally  pro¬ 
duces  a  feeling  of  intense  aggravation  to  hear  at  this  stage  of 
the  war,  as  we  did  on  Friday  morning,  that  the  Boers  had 
carried  out  another  successful  surprise,  and  had  captured  a 
British  post  and  several  hundred  men, — making  with  killed 
and  wounded  about  six  hundred  casualties.  Lord  Roberts’s 
telegram  from  Pretoria  on  Thursday  night  states  that 
Nitral’s  Nek,  a  post  about  eighteen  miles  from  Pretoria,  near 
the  Crocodile  River,  and  garrisoned  by  one  squadron  of  the  Scots 
Greys,  two  guns  of  O  Battery  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  and 
five  companies  of  the  Lincolnshire  Regiment,  had  been 
captured  by  the  Boers.  The  enemy  attacked  in  superior 
numbers  at  dawn,  and,  seizing  the  hills  which  commanded 
the  Nek,  brought  a  heavy  converging  fire  to  bear  upon 
the  small  garrison.  The  fighting  lasted  more  or  less 
throughout  the  day,  and  reinforcements  were  hurried  up. 
“  Before,  however,  they  reached  the  spot  the  garrison  was 
overpowered.  The  two  guns  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  squadron  of  the  Greys  were  captured  owing  to  their 
horses  being  shot,  as  were  also  about  ninety  men  of  the 
Lincoln  Regiment.”  At  the  same  time  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  British  outposts  near  Derdepoort,  north  of  Pretoria, 
but  here  the  attack  was  driven  off. 


Of  course  this  disagreeable  incident  can  make  no  possible 
difference  to  the  final  result  of  the  campaign,  hut  it  shows 
how  much  more  dangerous  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Boers  to 
sifc  still  than  to  act  boldly  on  the  offensive.  As  long  as  we 
are  advancing  the  Boers  seem  paralysed,  and  give  up 
splendid  positions  almost  without  a  struggle. — That  this  is 
not  through  guile  or  a  desire  to  lead  us  on  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  advance  of  Mahon’s  relief  column  to  Mafeking, 
though  it  was  vital  to  the  Boers  to  stop  it,  was  never  seriously 
interfered  with.— The  moment,  however,  we  are  quiescent 
the  Boers  pluck  up  courage,  and  begin,  like  the  cunning 
hunters  they  are,  to  concoct  plans  for  surprise.  The  only 
thing,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  keep  the  Boers  on  the  run,  and  to 
send  out  flying  columns  with  the  object  of  following  them 
up  and  attacking  them.  No  doubt  thatfsounds  very  risky, 
but  experience  shows  it  is  safer  than  standing  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  and  waiting  to  be  attacked.  “  Boldness,  boldness,  and 
again  boldness  ”  will  pay  us  better  than  waiting  cautiously 
and  being  ambuscaded  after  all.  Note  the  irony  of  the  fact 
that  our  troops  at  Nitral’s  Nek  were  greatly  outnumbered, 
though  we  have  now  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field 
and  the  Boers  not  twenty  thousand.  So  true  it  is  that 
mobility  is  the  best  form  of  that  numerical  superiority  in 
action  which,  barring  accidents,  means  victory. 


To  balance  Nitral’s  Nek  Lord  Roberts  was  able  to  state 
that  on  Wednesday  Smith-Dorrien  had  a  successful  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  enemy  at  Krugersdorp  and  inflicted  heavy  loss 
on  them,  and  Buffer  also  reports  driving  off  the  Boers  who 
were  attempting  to  destroy  his  railway  line.  General  Hart 
also  sends  intelligence  that  the  Boers  are  laying  down  their 
arms  in  the  Heidelberg  district.  The  news  from  the  Orange 
Colony  is  also  distinctly  good.  Though  the  cordon  has  not  yet 
closed  round  Be  Wet  and  ex-President  Steyn,  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  the  Boers  under  their  command  are  in  a 
very  bad  way.  For  example,  they  recently  put  some  seven 
hundred  British  prisoners  over  the  border  whom  they  could 
not  feed,  and  who  were  in  a  half-starving  condition.  Knowing 
the  immense  value  attached  by  the  Boers  to  the  possession  of 
prisoners,  this  fact  is  most  significant.  Equally  striking  as 
evidence  of  the  straits  to  which  the  Orange  Colony  Boers  are 
reduced  is  the  fact  that  several  members  of  Mr.  Steyn’s  late 
Government  have  come  in  and  surrendered.  It  is  stated  also 
that  De  Wet  has  sworn  an  oath  never  to  surrender,  or  other¬ 
wise  he  would  have  given  himself  up,  for  he  realises  that  the 
Boer  cause  is  hopeless. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Wednesday  states  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  decided  to  divide  the  dual  office  of  High  Com¬ 
missioner  of  South  Africa  and  Governor  of  the  Cape. 


Governorship  will  be  offered  to  Sir  George  Goldie,  while  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  will  retain  the  office  of  High  Commissioner, 
and  specially  devote  his  attention  to  the  settlement  of  the 
newly  acquired  territories, — an  operation  which  is  expected  to 
last  for  a  couple  of  years  at  least.  If  this  arrangement  is 
carried  out  it  will,  we  believe,  prove  satisfactory.  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  has  entirely  won  the  confidence  of  the  Transvaal 
(Jutlanders  and  loyalists,  and  he  thoroughly  understands  the 
needs  of  the  situation.  Sir  George  Goldie,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  prove  a  very  good  Governor  of  the  Colony.  He  is 
both  firm  and  conciliatory,  understands  the  handling  of 
natives,  has  an  excellent  commercial  head,  and  owing  to  his 
experiences  with  the  Niger  Company  knows  how  to  deal  with 
the  Imperial  Government. 


The  latest  return  of  killed,  wounde  d,  and  prisoners  during 
the  war  makes  the  killed  in  action  2,666,  and  the  “  died  of 
wounds  ”  695,  while  the  “  died  of  disease  ”  are  4,535,  the 
wounded  11,576,  and  the  prisoners  1,986.  Thus  the  deaths  are 
in  all  8,059.  Over  20,000  men  and  officers  have  been  invalided 
home.  It  will  be  noted  that,  as  usual,  disease  has  carried  off 
nearly  double  the  number  of  victims  claimed  by  the  rifle  and 
the  cannon.  The  number  of  men  who  have  died  from  wounds, 
considering  the  large  number  of  wounded,  is  most  gratify- 
ingly  small.  In  the  wars  of  former  days  to  be  wounded  was 
for  the  common  soldier  almost  the  equivalent  of  being  killed 
outright,  so  small  was  the  percentage  of  recovery. 


Friday’s  Times  contains  a  telegram  from  Paris  which  gives 
what  may  turn  out  to  be  very  serious  news  in  regard  to  the 
friction  between  the  French  and  Moorish  troops  on  the  disputed 
frontier  with  Morocco,  near  Figig  and  Igli,  while  telegrams 
from  Tangier  also  show  that  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  and 
his  people  are  beginning  to  exhibit  great  uneasiness  as  to  the 
French  advance.  It  is  also  stated  that  France  and  Spain 
have  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  Moorish  question.  For 
ourselves,  we  feel  little  anxiety  as  to  the  problem  of  Morocco 
if  only  our  Government  will  handle  it  wisely  and  sympathetic¬ 
ally  as  regards  both  Spain  and  France.  By  all  means  let 
France  advance  in  the  Hinterland  of  Algiers  if  she  thinks  it 
worth  while.  We  shall,  of  course,  do  nothing  to  hinder  her, 
and  what  is  more,  ought  to  make  this  fact  perfectly  clear  in 
Paris.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  let  Spain  understand  that 
if  the  Shereefian  Empire  breaks  up,  we  shall  support  her  in 
her  legitimate  claims  in  regard  to  the  territories  bordering  on 
the  places  she  already  owns  on  the  Northern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean. 


The  French  Chambers  were  prorogued  on  Tuesday,  and 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
safe  tiff  November.  It  has  been  engaged  for  eighteen 
months  in  a  silent  but  continuous  contest  with  the  Army, 
and  it  has  on  the  whole  succeeded  in  that  difficult  struggle. 
The  Minister  of  War,  the  General  Inspector,  and  the 
Governor  of  Paris  are  all  trustworthy  men,  and  the 
General  Staff  has  been  thoroughly  weeded  of  all  devotees 
of  Caesarism.  Discipline  has  been  so  restored  that  no 
regiment  will  revolt  without  an  order,  and  the  men  who 
issue  orders  are  all  devoted  to  the  Republic.  That  is  a 
great  task  to  have  been  performed  by  plain  persons, 
especially  at  a  moment  when  the  nerv«s  of  the  people  they 
rule  are  all  on  edge.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
preposterously  false  idea  that  the  British  intend  to  attack 
France  has  been  very  widely  diffused,  and  is  one  reason 
for  the  angry  jealousy  manifested  in  favour  of  the  Army. 
General  Gallieni  is  an  able  man,  and  he  would  not,  as 
is  reported,  have  demanded  large  reinforcements  to  defend 
Madagascar  against  Lord  Roberts  if  he  had  not  been 
sure  of  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this,  however,  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet  has  gone 
quietly  on  with  its  work,  intent  only  on  preserving  the 
Republic,  which,  in  spite  of  attacks  virulent  beyond  all 
precedent,  still  exists. 


The  Times  of  Monday  contains  a  critical  summary  of  the 
“planks”  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Convention  which  nomi¬ 
nated  Mr.  Bryan  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  chief 
point  at  which  issue  is  joined  with  the  Republicans  is  that  of 
The  '  Imperialism  and  a  demand  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Philip- 
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pines.  In  home  politics  there  is  a  strong  declaration  against 
Trusts  (which,  however,  would  be  more  convincing  but  for 
the  incident  of  the  New  York  Ice  Trust,  in  which  certain 
prominent  New  York  Democrats  are  said  to  have  been 
interested),  and  clauses  directed  against  the  power  of  issuing 
injunctions  in  labour  disputes  claimed  by  the  Courts  of  Law, 
and  in  favour  of  an  Income-tax.  There  is  also,  of  course,  a 
free-silver  plank, — i.c.,  tbc  free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1. 
Americans  seem  to  regard  the  proposals  for  home  reforms  as 
very  Socialistic,  bub  to  most  Englishmen  they  seem  mild 
enough.  We  have  not  got  Trusts — at  least  in  the  American 
sense — we  have  an  Income-tax,  and  our  Courts  do  not  issue 
injunctions  against  strikers. 


The  foreign  proposals  are  vague,  though  aggressive  in  tone. 
e‘  No  American  people  shall  ever  be  held  in  unwilling  subjec¬ 
tion  to  European  authority.”  If  that  is  meant  as  a  threat  to 
us  in  regard  to  Canada,  we  need  feel  no  concern,  as  we  shall 
certainly  never  attempt  to  keep  the  people  of  Canada  within 
the  Empire  against  their  will.  Whether  the  French  will  feel 
the  same  in  regard  to  Guiana  and  their  West  Indian  islands 
we  do  not  know.  The  clause  relating  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
and  the  attack  upon  “  the  ill-concealed  Republican  alliance 
with  England  ”  are  in  reality  purely  conventional  pieces  of 
“  tail-twisting,”  and  need  not  excite  opinion  here.  As  we 
have  said  elsewhere,  as  far  as  our  national  interests  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  matters  not  in  the  least  whether  the  Democrats  or 
Republicans  win.  Englishmen,  therefore,  had  better  trouble 
themselves  as  little  as  possible  about  the  Election.  They 
must  avoid  taking  or  letting  it  be  thought  that  they 
are  taking  sides  in  the  matter.  It  is  immaterial  to  us 
which  of  his  daughters  does  the  housekeeping  in  Cousin 
Jonathan’s  house. 

Sir  Frederic  Hodgson’s  attempt  to  break  out  of  Coomassie 
has  succeeded,  and  on  July  11th  he  arrived  at  Cape  Coast 
CaBtle.  He  brought  away  Lady  Hodgson  with  him,  and 
most  of  the  Europeans,  including  the  missionaries,  leaving 
only  two  or  three  officers  and  a  hundred  men  to  defend  the 
fort  in  Coomassie.  Almost  all  the  food  was  left  with  them, 
and  as  Colonel  Willcocks  is  still  in  full  march  to  their  relief, 
and  the  Ashantis  are  falling  back,  it  is  probable  that  all  will 
he  saved.  A  considerable  battle  must,  however,  previously 
be  fought,  as  the  Ashantis  have  concentrated  in  front  of 
Coomassie  and  are  believed  to  number  thirty  thousand  men. 


In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  the  Queen’s 
Garden  Party  gave  rise  to  an  absurd  little  scene.  The 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  was  under  discussion,  but  when 
Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton’s  turn  came  to  propose  an  amendment 
standing  in  his  name,  he,  instead,  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate.  This  shocked  Mr.  Dillon  greatly,  partly  because 
the  adjournment  was  moved  by  a  private  Member,  and  partly 
because  its  object  was  the  attendance  of  Members  at  a  garden 
party.  Mr.  Balfour  in  reply  very  pertinently  suggested  that 
Mr.  Dillon  was  not  always  so  anxious  that  the  time  of  the 
House  should  not  be  wasted.  Much  more  straightforward 
and  much  more  genuine  than  Mr.  Dillon’s  cavilling  were  the 
blunt  declarations  of  the  two  Labour  Members,  Mr.  John 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Maddison,  the  latter  of  whom  declared 
that  “  the  discussion  of  any  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill 
was  worth  all  the  Royal  garden  parties  and  all  the  Royalties 
as  well.”  After  he  had  withdrawn  the  last  clause  of  his 
protest,  Mr.  Maddison  went  on  to  represent  the  adjournment 
as  unfair  to  the  working  classes  of  the  country.  That  is  a  well¬ 
sounding  convention,  but  we  do  not  imagine  that  working 
men  will  ever  be  greatly  shocked  at  the  idea  of  “  knocking  off” 
for  what  is,  after  all,  only  a  glorified  beanfeast.  They  are 
far  too  human  for  any  such  pedantry.  No  reasonable  man 
will  feel  angry  with  Mr.  Maddison’s  protest ;  it  is  a  free 
country,  and  one  may  be  as  “  bearish  ”  as  one  likes,  but  the 
whole  incident  savours  too  much  of  the  nursery.  One  longs 
to  see  a  huge  Britannia  in  a  nurse’s  cap  and  apron  come  in, 
do  a  good  deal  of  smacking  all  round,  and  then  explain  that 
it  is  the  heat  and  the  excitement  that  have  made  the  children 
so  naughty  and  rude.  She  would  probably  add :  ‘  It  was  that 
Master  Dillon,  though  he  does  seem  so  quiet,  that  set  them 
all  off.’ 


from  Germiston,  describes  a  picturesque  incident  that  occurred 
on  the  eve  of  the  occupation  of  that  town  at  the  end  of  May. 
In  the  course  of  an  isolated  attempt  by  a  body  of  Mounted 
Infantry  to  enter  the  town  two  troopers  were  shot,  one 
fatally,  as  the  men  were  cantering  back  to  cover.  The 
horse  of  the  other  stopped  for  a  while  by  its  master,  then 
walked  over  and  took  a  look  at  the  dead  man,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  other,  mbb«ng  him  with  its  nose,  and  pretending 
to  go  away  without  him.  Finally,  as  though  realising  the 
wounded  man’s  helpless  condition,  it  knelt  down  beside  him, 
the  trooper  making  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  scram  ble 
into  the  saddle.  Meantime  the  enemy  had  begun  to  fire  on 
the  horse,  which  scampered  off,  while  the  trooper — a  Colonial 
— managed  to  stagger,  a  few  yards  at  a  time,  to  the  shelter 
of  the  railway.  “There,  raising  himself  on  one  arm,  he 
waved  the  other  to  his  horse,  which  cantered  back  at  the 
signal  to  the  rest  of  the  troop.”  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  horse  can  thus  be  disciplined  to  the  display  of  a 
sagacity  almost  as  great  as  that  of  a  collie. 

The  Australian  Federation  Bill  received  the  Queen’s 
Assent  on  Monday,  and  Mr.  Barton  will  take  back  with 
him  to  Australia  not  merely  the  statute  signed  in  duplicate  by 
the  Queen,  but  the  table,  inkstand,  and  pen  at  and  with  which 
was  accomplished  the  final  aetfor  the  establishment  of  the  great 
new  Republic  within  the  Empire, — a  State  worthy  to  stand 
beside  Canada  in  the  splendid  roll  of  daughter-States.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  and  practically  impossible  to 
erect,  a  freer  and  more  independent  and  more  democratic  form 
of  government  than  that  established  in  Australia.  If  tbe  will 
of  the  people  does  not  prevail  in  the  Commonwealth  it 
will  be  solely  the  fault  of  the  people.  It  is  because  of 
this  complete  self-government  and  freedom  from  control 
from  home  that  we  regard  the  establishment  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  as  an  act  of  Imperial  consolidation.  Its 
passage  has  greatly  reduced  the  possibility  of  a  break¬ 
up  of  the  Empire.  We  are  glad  to  note  from  his  words  to  a 
representative  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  that  Mi’.  Barton  realises 
as  fully  as  do  thoughtful  men  here  that  the  fuller  the 
self-government  of  the  parts  the  safer  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
If  Irish-Australians  ask  us  in  regard  to  this :  ‘  How  about 
Home-rule  P  ’  we  will  ask  them  to  think  what  they  would  do  if 
thirty  years  hence  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Queensland 
ask  to  take  the  whole  of  Queensland  out  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  to  establish  a  separate  government  of  their  own. 
Will  not  the  answer  be  an  unhesitating  ‘  Maintain  the  Union 
at  all  costs  P  ’ 

The  Daily  Mail  of  Tuesday  publishes  a  striking  account  of 
the  opening  of  the  cave  in  Mount  Dicte,  in  Crete,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  birthplace  of  Zeus.  After  blasting  away  the  limestone 
blocks  which  obstructed  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  Mr.  Hogarth 
found  on  entering  a  quantity  of  offerings,  chiefly  bronze 
weapons  and  terra-cotta  statuettes,  many  of  them  ornamented 
with  the  double  axe,  or  symbol  of  Zeus.  A  lower  cave  was 
also  reached  by  a  shaft  150  ft.  deep,  and  found  to  contain,  in 
the  niches  of  the  stalactites,  quantities  of  offerings  of  higher 
value  than  those  in  the  cave  above.  In  view  of  the  fact, 
attested  by  countless  references  in  classical  writers,  that 
Crete  was  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  ancient  worship,  the 
finds  of  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Hogarth  may  be  only  the  prelude 
to  discoveries  of  far  greater  ethnological  importance. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Watts’s  scheme  for  per¬ 
manently  recording  deeds  of  heroism  in  humble  life  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  cloister  in  the  “  Postman’s  Park,’' 
Aldersgate  Street,  has  now  been  built,  and  four  memorial 
tablets  have  been  erected,  the  inscriptions  on  two  of  which 
are  as  follows  : — “Walter  Peart,  driver,  and  Harry  Bean,  fire¬ 
man,  of  the  Windsor  express,  on  July  IStb,  1898,  whilst  being 
scalded  and  burnt,  sacrificed  their  lives  in  saving  the  train.” 
“Mary  Rogers,  stewardess  of  the  ‘Stella,’  March  30th,  1899, 
self -sacrificed  by  giving  up  her  life-belt  and  voluntarily  going 
down  in  the  sinking  ship.”  The  inscriptions  may  not  be 
notable  examples  of  the  lapidary  style,  but  for  memorials  of 
this  kind  a  bare  record  of  fact  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable. 


Mr.  PrevostBattersby,  writing  to  the  Morning  Post  of  Tuesday 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  DANGER  FROM  JAPAN. 

IT  is  perfectly  useless  to  discuss  events  in  China  until 
we  know  a  little  more  accurately  what  has  actually 
happened.  At  present  the  public  mind  is  bemused  by 
rumours,  and,  as  we  suspect,  by  deliberate  and  artistic 
lying.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  no  Ambassador  in  Pekin 
is  allowed  to  send  one  word  to  his  Government,  and  that 
the  Chinese  are  continuing  the  siege  of  Tientsin.  There 
are,  however,  some  questions  involved  which  are  permanent, 
and  first  among  them  is  the  relation  of  this  country  to 
Japan.  As  we  are  convinced,  our  people  are  making 
a  grave  mistake.  They  are  disposed  to  leave  the 
work  of  vindicating  civilisation,  at  least  in  its  earlier 
stages,  to  the  Japanese,  and  angrily  denounce  any  Power, 
or  indeed  any  person,  who  questions  the  wisdom  of  that 
policy.  They  fancy  that  the  Japanese  Government  was 
ready  from  the  first  out  of  humanity  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  save  the  Legations,  that  it  was  checked  by 
Russia,  and  that  if  the  Legations  are  destroyed  the  blame 
will  rest  mainly  upon  St.  Petersburg.  That  is  an  illusion. 
The  Japanese  Government  behaved  at  least  as  selfishly  as 
any  Government  of  Europe,  much  more  selfishly  than  the 
British,  which  obviously  obeyed  an  uninstructed  emotion. 
It  is  quite  possible,  though  in  our  judgment  improbable, 
that  if  the  Japanese  authorities  had  acted  with  the 
humane  vigour  which  was  manifested  by  the  British 
Government  when  it  sanctioned  Admiral  Seymour’s  rush, 
had  landed  at  once  a  complete  corps  d'armee,  with  orders 
to  cut  its  way  to  Pekin  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  the 
Legations  might  have  been  saved,  and  Pekin  be  to-day 
awaiting  the  decisions  of  the  Powers.  Japan,  however, 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  she  saw  in  the 
world’s  disaster  an  opportunity  for  aggrandisement,  and 
refused  to  move  until  she  had  a  guarantee  from  the 
Powers  that  some  of  her  own  projects  should  be  realised, 
and  against  the  financial  losses  that  such  an  expedition 
would  entail.  This  fact,  though  now  denied,  is  proved  by 
the  earlier  German  accounts  of  the  negotiations.  That, 
in  view  of  the  transactions  which  followed  her  victory 
over  China,  such  a  hesitation  was  natural  we  entirely 
admit;  but,  nevertheless,  it  showed  that  Japan,  like  the 
majority  of  European  States,  is  governed  by  selfish  policy 
and  not  by  humane  emotion.  That  being  so,  she  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  be  more  prominent  in  the  restoration  of 
order  in  China  than  any  other  Power,  and  there  are  grave 
reasons  why  no  such  claim  should  be  allowed,  more 
especially  by  Great  Britain. 

In  the  first  place,  the  prominence  which  our  country¬ 
men  wish  Japan,  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
to  assume  would  inevitably  shatter  the  Concert  of  Europe. 
The  interests  of  Russia  and  Japan  are  too  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  allow  us  to  be  the  ally  of  both.  Russia  cannot 
give  up  her  claim  to  Manchuria,  and  will  not  suffer  Korea 
to  become  Japanese,  and  any  alliance  of  Great  Britain 
tending  to  make  those  two  results  more  probable  will 
find  in  Russia  a  determined  opponent.  She  may  be  wrong 
or  right  in  her  view  of  her  own  interests,  but  that  this 
is  her  unalterable  view,  and  that  the  view  is  shared 
by  her  whole  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever.  To  put  the  matter  in  plain  English,  we  have 
to  choose  between  Russia  and  Japan,  between  the  white 
Power  and  the  yellow  Power,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
between  such  alternatives  there  is  no  real  choice.  To 
choose  Japan  is  to  defy  Europe.  France  is  certain  to 
follow  Russia,  not  only  because  the  Russian  alliance  is 
now  her  mainstay  in  the  politics  of  the  world,  but  because 
Russia  can  and  will  give  her  Yunnan  if  the  Chinese 
Empire  falls  to  pieces,  and  no  other  Power  will  spend  one 
life  in  giving  her  anything.  Our  people  imagine  that  in 
that  case  we  shall  have  compensation  in  a  German  alliance, 
but  unless,  indeed,  we  cede  islands  that  hope  is  quite 
illusory.  The  German  people,  and  still  more  the  Austrian 
people,  will  refuse  to  fight  Russia  and  France  for  any 
colonial  gain  whatever  ;  and  unless  they  will  fight,  what  is 
the  value  of  their  alliance?  The  German  Emperor  has 
large  views  in  China  perhaps,  but  he  does  not  want  to 
carry  them  out  at  the  price  of  Russian  hostility  when  he 
can  further  those  views  just  as  easily  by  adhering  to 
the  other  side.  He  took  the  side  of  Russia  when 


Japan  was  coerced  before,  and  his  natural  impulse, 
while  his  Empire  lies,  as  it  must  lie  always,  between 
the  anvil  and  the  hammer,  must  be  to  side  with 
Russia.  Do  the  politicians  who  in  their  ignorance  are  so 
eagerly  pressing  a  warm  alliance  with  Japan  really  wish  to 
see  this  country  left  at  the  end  of  a  great  expedition  and 
many  sacrifices  with  all  Europe  rauged  against  her  and 
only  Japan  for  an  effective  friend  ?  America  ?  We 
have  always  admitted  that  if  America  and  Great  Britain 
act  together  heartily  their  force  is  irresistible,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  America  is  prepared  to  fight  heartily  for 
any  question  in  the  Far  East  except  full  liberty  to  trade 
— which  Russia  would  no  more  refuse  in  the  Yellow  Sea 
than  in  the  Black — and  quite  certain  that  she  will  not  go 
heartily  into  any  war  for  the  benefit  of  a  coloured  Power. 
We  should  be  left  alone  to  fight  with  both  hands  for 
what, — except  the  security  and  aggrandisement  of  Japan  ? 

Even  this,  however,  is  not  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  proposed  course.  If  the  Powers  of  Europe 
master  China  they  will,  at  worst,  partition  her,  and  so 
place  her  as  a  nationality  outside  the  field  of  politics. 
But  if  Japan  masters  China  she  will  almost  instiuctively 
endeavour  to  protect  her  against,  Europe,  will  rule  her, 
and  will  organise  the  Chinese  official  hierarchy  with  the 
strange  ability  she  has  already  displayed  in  managing  her 
own  affairs.  Do  our  contemporaries  understand  what 
that,  means  ?  It  means  that  a  pagan  Power  of  the  highest 
efficiency  in  utilising  modern  science,  and  capable  of  a 
massacre  like  that  of  Port  Arthur,  has  obtained  the 
control  of  the  whole  yellow  race, — that  is,  of  at  least  four 
hundred  millions  of  men,  all  capable  of  discipline,  all 
penetrated  with  hatred  of  the  insolent  white,  with  re¬ 
sources  probably  as  great  as  those  of  Europe,  and  with  an 
ambition  as  limitless  as  that  of  any  previous  Great  Power. 
What  is  to  stop  their  rolling  over  Asia  as  Jenghiz  Khan 
did,  rending  India — which  they  can  enter  at  will  from 
Thibet  or  through  Nepal — from  our  grasp,  or  planting 
themselves  in  Constantinople,  thence  to  threaten  the 
European  world.  Everybody  laughed  when  Charles 
Pearson  in  a  pessimistic  mood  wrote  of  “  the  Yellow 
Peril,”  but  great  statesmen  have  adopted  his  views  since, 
and  no  one  who  now  looks  around  will  deny  that 
they  had  at  least  some  basis  in  fact.  Imagiue  only 
the  irregular  forces  now  swarming  in  Pekin,  round 
Tientsin,  and  in  Shantung  to  be  guided  by  Japanese  officers, 
organised  bv  Japanese  discipline,  and  supplied  with 
Japanese  artillery ;  and  those  forces  are  not  a  tenth 
of  what  China  can  produce.  What  chance  would  Europe 
have  of  even  reaching  Pekin  without  an  effort  such  as  she 
has  not  made  since  the  Crusades,  an  effort  which,  we  may 
rely  upon  it,  she  will  never  make  ?  Is  Europe  going  to 
preserve  India  for  us,  or  Northern  Asia  for  Russia  ?  She 
will  retire  and  leave  the  two  Powers  that  are  immediately 
interested,  the  master  of  the  North  and  the  mistress  of 
the  South,  to  defend  themselves  as  they  best  may.  We 
cannot  imagine  folly  greater  than  that  which  would  give 
to  the  yellow  peoples  so  magnificent  an  opportunity. 

Europe  ought  to  do  her  own  work,  admitting  Japan  as 
one  only  of  the  six  Powers ;  to  march  to  Pekin,  and  once 
there  either  to  make  an  endurable  arrangement  with  a 
new  and  wiser  Government  of  China,  or,  if  that  dread 
necessity  must  be  faced,  to  settle  a  partition  which  will  at 
least  allow  each  Power  to  exert  its  special  faculties 
unhampered  by  the  cumbrous,  unmanageable,  originality- 
destroying  Concert  of  Europe.  In  that  partition  Japan, 
if  she  does  her  share  of  the  work,  must  have  her  share  of 
the  burden  or  the  reward,  and  even  that  share  may  make 
the  only  pagan  Power  left  with  brain  to  devise  and 
patience  to  execute  great  designs  unendurably  strong. 


THE  POLITICAL  PROSPECTS  IN  CAPE  COLONY. 

HERE  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  during  the  past 
week  as  to  a  great  movement  among  the  Dutch 
for  boycotting  British  goods  in  Cape  Colony.  A  huge 
Dutch  company  is  to  be  formed  with  a  vast  capital, 
which  is  to  have  branches  everywhere,  and  no  Dutch¬ 
speaking  man  or  woman  is  to  buy  anything  more  at  shops 
kept  by  British  traders.  In  all  probability  the  scheme 
will  collapse  of  itself,  but  even  if  it  is  actually  put  into 
operation  we  have  no  fears  as  to  any  very  terrible  results 
ensuing.  The  boycott  will  not,  of  course,  be  met  by 
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any  attempts  at  penal  action,  but  simply  by  another 
boycott,  and  at  that  the  British  -will  be  able  to  hold  their 
own.  Most  Dutch  farms  are  mortgaged,  and  mortgaged 
to  British  banks.  Would  a  demand  for  the  money  suit  the 
borrowers  ?  Again,  British  buyers  are  the  best  customers 
of  tbe  Dutch  farmers.  But  one  need  not  go  on  and  help  to 
make  ill-feeling  by  being  too  specific.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  if  the  Cape  Dutch  were  mad  enough  to  try  a 
general  boycott  and  to  force  the  loyalists  to  retaliate  it 
would  be  the  Dutch,  and  not  the  British,  who  would 
suffer  the  more. 

A  matter  far  more  serious  than  the  proposed  boycott  is 
the  difficulty  that  is  likely  to  be  experienced  in  the  Cape 
Parliament  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  rebels.  We 
have,  as  our  readers  know,  always  been  in  favour  of  a 
mild  and'  conciliatory  policy  towards  all  the  belligerents, 
whether  British  subjects  or  Boers.  But  though  we  want 
the  punishment  of  the  rebels  to  be  as  mild  as  possible,  we 
feel  that  it  is  intolerable  to  allow  districts  that  have  been 
actively  disloyal,  that  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Boers, 
joined  them  in  arms,  and  in  effect  annexed  themselves  to 
the  Republics,  to  continue  to  help  govern  the  loyal 
portions  of  the  Colony.  If  the  loyalists  ask  for  the 
blood  of  the  rebels  we  would  refuse,  but  we  cannot  see 
how  we  can  possibly  refuse  to  listen  to  the  demand:  ‘You 
must  not  let  the  men  who  have  been  fighting  against  us 
and  the  Empire  continue  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Cape  Parliament  to  make  laws  we  must  obey,  and  to 
appoint  the  men  who  are  to  govern  us.’  That  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  just  and  reasonable  demand  and  must  be  attended 
to.  No  doubt  it  is  the  demand  which  the  Dutch 
politicians  and  the  Afrikander  Bond  will  resist  most 
bitterly.  They  would  far  rather  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  rebel  leaders  should  suffer  condign  punishment  than  that 
the  Bond  should  lose  voters.  This  view  is  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Merriman  in  the  political  statement  which  he  publishes 
in  Wednesday’s  Westminster  Gazette.  He  tells  us  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  for  ‘‘  the  punishment  by  the  ordinary 
law  of  certain  selected  men  who  might  be  held  to  be  ring¬ 
leaders,  and  an  amnesty  for  the  rank-and-file,” — i.e.,  an 
amnesty  without  disfranchisement.  Mr.  Merriman’s 
reason  for  allowing  the  disloyal  to  continue  to  govern 
the  loyal  is  in  effect  that  not  to  let  them  do  so  would 
be  a  great  injustice  to  “the  great  mass  of  the  Dutch 
population  of  the  Colony  who  remained  true  to  their 
allegiance  under  the  strain  of  the  sentiment  of  blood 
relationship.”  Now  we  have  no  desire  to  do  anything 
harsh  or  unfair  to  the  Dutch  loyalists,  and  have  always 
desired,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  they  should  be  treated 
with,  the  utmost  consideration.  They  should  be  assumed 
to  be  loyal  till  they  have  been  proved  the  reverse  by 
overt  acts,  and  every  allowance  should  be  made  for  excited 
talking  and  writing.  Even  when  most  violent  mere  words 
should  be  ignored  unless  translated  into  action.  But 
though  we  are  all  for  treating  the  Cape  Dutch  generously 
and  magnanimously,  we  cannot  see  that  the  loyal  Cape 
Dutch  as  a  body  have  any  right  to  feel  aggrieved  because 
men  who  took  up  arms,  and  did  not  wisely  keep  quiet  as 
they  did,  are  to  be  deprived  for  a  time  of  the  right  of 
governing  the  loyal  men  of  the  Colony.  The  men  who 
rebelled  and  took  up  arms  and  joined  the  Boers — not 
merely  theoretically  and  technically,  but  actually  and 
literally — threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
Empire,  and  ceased  to  be  its  citizens.  The  men  who 
rose  in  a  body,  hauled  down  the  British  flag,  trans¬ 
ferred  their  district  and  its  government  to  the  Republics, 
and  then  proceeded  to  fire  on  the  British  flag  and  British 
troops,  divested  themselves  in  the  most  deliberate  way 
possible  of  their  Imperial  and  British  citizenship.  To  say 
that  these  men  must  now  be  allowed  to  remake  them¬ 
selves  into  British  citizens  on  their  own  terms,  and  to 
resume  their  place  in  the  Empire  with  all  their  political 
privileges  intact,  seems  to  us  the  most  unreasonable 
demand  ever  made  by  a  responsible  citizen,  and  we  cannot 
help  being  surprised  that  a  man  so  able  and  so  well 
versed  in  constitutional  and  political  science  as  Mr. 
Merriman  should  make  it.  If  his  demand  were  for 
clemency  and  amnesty  in  the  sense  of  sparing  life,  we 
should  sympathise  with  it  most  strongly  ;  but  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  he  approaches  the  matter  chiefly  in  the  spirit 
of  a  political  wirepuller.  ‘  My  party  has  a  right  to  the 
votes  of  those  men,  and  you  are  a  tyrant  and  a  gerry- 
manderer  if  you  deprive  it  of  them.  Punish  a  few  b:g 


men  if  you  like,  but  leave  us  our  votes.’  No  doubt  Mr. 
Merriman  and  his  friends  here  and  at  the  Cape  will  reply 
that  our  demand  for  disfranchisement  is  also  a  wirepuller’s 
demand.  Well,  of  course  they  have  a  right  to  their 
own  opinion,  but  in  reality  the  allegation  does  not  hold 
good,  for  we  base  our  demand,  not  on  political  expediency, 
but  upon  a  fixed  and  true  principle, — namely,  that  the 
rebels  of  their  own  act  divested  themselves  of  their 
British  citizenship,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  restore 
them  that  citizenship  and  endow  them  with  the  power  to 
govern  men  who  did  not  abandon  their  flag  but  upheld  it. 

Mr.  Merriman  iu  the  course  of  his  article  in  the 
Westminster  twice  mentions  Lord  Durham’s  policy  in 
Canada,  and  very  truly  says  that  it  was  “  the  real  foundation 
of  the  British  Empire.”  We  should  judge,  however,  from 
the  tone  of  his  allusions  and  from  the  vague  and  general 
manner  in  which  he  seeks  to  support  his  protest  against 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  rebels,  that  Mr.  Merriman  has 
but  a  very  hazy  notion  of  what  Lord  Durham  did,  or  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  Charles  Buffer's  famous  Report. 
In  this  Mr.  Merriman  is  of  course  not  singular,  for  we 
have  noticed  a  very  general  tendency  of  late  to  talk  about 
Lord  Durham’s  action  in  Canada,  rather  than  to  look  into 
that  action  and  see  what  it  really  was  and  how  far  it 
applies  in  the  present  case.  In  another  column  we  print 
a  long  letter  from  a  correspondent  who  has  preferred  to 
look  up  the  Report  to  talking  about  it,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  though  Lord  Durham  and  Charles  Buffer  laid  down 
many  of  the  true  principles  of  Colonial  government,  and 
of  the  relations  that  ought  to  exist  between  the  daughter 
and  mother  States,  the  Canadian  precedent  does  not  give 
much  help  in  detail,  the  cases  being  too  dissimilar.  Lord 
Durham,  no  doubt,  pursued  a  policy  of  amnesty,  and  quite 
rightly,  but  he  did  not  after  a  war  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  in  which  the  loyal  population  had  made  great  sacri¬ 
fices  for  the  Empire,  end  by  placing  those  loyalists  under 
the  rule  of  the  men  who  had  been  attempting  to  kill  them 
in  the  field.  Of  course  no  one  can  say  exactly  what  Lord 
Durham  would  have  done  in  the  present  case,  but 
we  shall  require  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  make  us  think 
it  probable  that  he  would  have  approved  the  policy  advo¬ 
cated  in  effect  by  Mr.  Merriman  tor  South  Africa.  ‘  Let 
the  rebel  first  have  a  try  with  his  rifle,  and  if  he  does  not 
succeed,  then  give  him  another  chance  at  the  polls.’ 
That  is  hardly  a  travesty  of  Mr.  Merriman’s  policy. 
But  though  we  cannot  believe  that  Lord  Durham  would 
have  approved  such  a  policy,  we  are  heartily  at  one  with 
those  who  urge  that  the  spirit  in  which  Lord  Durham 
approached  the  Canadian  problem  is  the  one  in  which  the 
South  African  problem  is  to  be  approached.  Do  not  let 
us  fail  for  a  moment  in  our  belief  that  free  representative 
institutions  are  the  final  solution  of  the  South  African 
problem,  and  that  this  solution  must  ultimately  be  applied 
without  fear  of  consequences.  It  was  by  neglecting  this 
truth  that  the  Transvaal  fell,  and  dragged  down  with 
it  the  Free  State,  for  had  President  Kruger  given  the 
Outlanders  the  vote  they  would  have  been  loyal  to  his 
State.  We  must  beep  the  principle  of  free  representa¬ 
tive  government  intact  both  at  the  Cape  and  in  Natal, 
even  if  we  have  temporarily  to  withdraw  certain  districts 
from  the  Cape,  and  in  the  end — and  a  not  very  distant 
end — both  those  districts  and  the  late  Republics  must  be 
fully  endowed  with  self-government. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  A  REVERSE  IN  CHINA. 

E  all  think,  or  rather  assume  without  much  think¬ 
ing,  that  this  march  of  Europe  and  Japan  upon 
Pekin  will  be  a  successful  operation.  As  soon  as  fifty 
thousand  men  are  collected,  it  is  said,  with  their  transport 
and  supplies, Tientsin  will  be  “relieved,”  that  is,  the  force 
besieging  it  will  be  driven  away,  and  with  that  city  as 
base  the  distance  the  international  army  has  to  traverse 
is  only  seventy  miles.  It  is  true  there  is  no  railway,  and 
there  will  be  many  trenches,  and  possibly  many  daring 
efforts  to  intercept  supplies,  but  stiff  a  European  army 
with  its  impedimenta  can  do  ten  miles  a  day,  Pekin  was  not 
fortified  to  defy  a  modern  siege  train,  and  within  a  fortnight 
of  leaving  Tientsin  the  European  Generalissimo  ought  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  Chinese  capital.  That  is  a  reason¬ 
able  forecast  in  accord  with  the  result  of  the  Japanese 
invasion  and  the  history  of  all  collisions  between  Europe 
and  China,  and  it  will  iu  all  human  probability  be  justified 
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by  events.  But  suppose  for  a  moment,  as  there  is  a 
pause  while  the  troops  are  collecting,  that  Europe  is  mis¬ 
taken,  that  the  army  fails  to  reach  Pekin,  or,  arriving 
there,  finds  nothing  but  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the 
Imperial  city,  what  will  happen  then  ?  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  Chinese,  full  of  suspicion,  believing 
their  Empire  the  greatest  prize  on  earth,  and  aware  from 
Ike  talk  of  Europeans  that  they  have  offended  beyond 
forgiveness,  may  see  in  the  invasion  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  conquer  China,  and  having  good  arms,  may  defend 
themselves  inch  by  inch  with  a  fury  and  a  self- 
sacrifice  of  which  we  have  as  yet  had  in  Asia 
no  modern  experience.  They  may  fight  everywhere,  as 
they  do  at  Tientsin.  They  may  be  aided  by  disease, 
by  divided  counsels  among  the  cosmopolitan  invaders, 
by  a  murrain  among  the  beasts  of  transport,  or,  in  short,  by 
anyone  of  the  Occidents  to  which  armies  have  occasionally 
been  liable,  and  after  a  month  of  incessant  losses  and 
disappointments  the  allies  may  reappear  at  Tientsin  a 
beaten  army.  The  first  result  of  such  an  occurrence, 
most  improbable,  but  still  within  the  range  of  human 
prevision — it  occurred  often  enough  to  Eoman  armies  in 
Asia— would  be  that  all  China,  gratified  to  the  very  bone 
in  its  pride,  and  once  more  confident  in  its  civilisation, 
would  prepare  for  resistance  under  a  general  who,  having 
defeated  the  detested  foreigner,  would  be  master  of  the 
Empire,  and  would  organise  as  soldiers  the  million  and 
a  half  of  ruffians  who  in  China  under  various  names  are 
subjected  to  military  law.  The  next  consequence  would 
be  that  Europe  would  lose  heart  for  the  general  enter¬ 
prise,  each  people  either  abandoning  it  as  too  difficult  and 
costly,  or  insisting  that  it  would  act  for  itself  and  beep 
such  prizes  as  it  might  win.  The  Armies  of  Europe 
being  conscript  Armies,  and  their  Treasuries  just  now 
fully  taxed,  that  separate  action  might  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  jealousies  might  produce  wars,  or  other  events  not 
now  foreseen — such  as  an  explosion  in  Turkey,  a  mutiny 
in  India — or  a  demonstration  against  the  novel  cost 
and  new  horrors  of  the  military  system  might  arrest 
the  prodigious  effort  which  in  such  circumstances 
the  conquest  of  China  would  require.  Europe  might 
draw  back  and  leave  China  once  more  to  work  out  its  own 
destiny.  What  then  would  the  Chinese  try  to  do  ? 

If  still  an  Empire,  which  is  the  most  probable  forecast, 
the  men  who  had  defeated  Europe  possessing  force  suffi¬ 
cient  to  put  down  any  local  movement,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  rulers  of  China  would  try  to  make  two 
ideas  the  bases  of  their  future  policy, — the  ideas  of 
militarism  and  exclusivism.  They  could  not  forget  the 
lesson  they  had  learned  that  a  defenceless  nation  is  a 
nation  which  may  become  a  prev.  They  would  dread 
Japan,  dread  Russia,  dread  Great  Britain,  and,  moreover, 
would  want  to  assert  themselves  against  the  disintegrating 
tendencies  to  which  war  would  have  given  birth.  They 
would  undoubtedly  strive  to  organise  as  powerful  an  Army 
as  they  could  ;  and  as  conscription  is  a  recognised  idea, 
as  their  people,  seeing  them  victorious,  would  obey,  as 
they  could  import  all  weapons  they  require,  and  as 
Asiatics  can  make  armies — who  else  made  the  Japanese 
or  the  Turkish  ? — they  might  make  a  very  powerful  one 
indeed.  Great  is  science,  and  German  soldiers  are 
devoted,  but  even  a  German  army  would  hesitate  to  rush 
on  two  millions  of  riflemen  indifferent  to  life,  and  com¬ 
pletely  masters  of  the  use  of  the  spade.  The  mere  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  an  army,  the  mere  possibility  of  its  overflow¬ 
ing  bounds,  would  deprive  Europe  of  all  power  of 
dictation,  and  compel  three  Powers  at  least,  Russia, 
France,  and  Great  Britain,  to  take  very  large  and  very 
expensive  precautions.  Russia  is  well  aware  of  her 
danger  ;  France,  mindful  of  Jules  Ferry,  never  forgets 
hers  ;  and  Great  Britain,  if  ever  she  ceases  to  regard  China 
as  a  negligible  quantity,  will  wake  with  a  start  to  the 
perception  that  India  is  more  vulnerable  on  the  East  than 
on  the  North,  that  three  great  armies  conld  pour  at  once 
through  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  Bootan,  and  that  with  a 
Chinese  foot  once  upon  the  ricefields  of  Bengal  her  Indian 
Treasury  would  be  bankrupt.  A  Chinese  Government  of 
any  real  strength  would  be  a  most  formidable  menace  to 
civilisation,  and  would  use  its  powers  unhesitatingly  to 
secure  its  own  objects.  The  first  of  those  objects  would  be 
isolation.  They  could  hardly  forbid  intercourse  with  Europe 
altogether  as  the  Japanese  did,  for  they  would  want 
military  supplies,  but  they  would  limit  it  to  the  utmost, 


reduce  Treaty  Ports  to  two,  tax  imports  exactly  as  they 
pleased,  and  compel  Europe  to  surrender  the  Capitulations, 
which  have  already  been  surrendered  in  Japan.  China, 
in  short,  would  be  a  closed  market  except  for  the 
Japanese,  who  can  supply  everything,  even  munitions, 
just  as  well  as  Europe.  The  officials  would  always  be 
tyrannical  and  corrupt,  the  few  Europeans  remaining 
always  plaintive,  and  the  European  Governments  always 
hesitating  between  rage  at  the  affronts  put  upon  them  and 
dread  of  beginning  a  war  in  which,  as  experience  would 
have  warned  them,  they  could  not  hope  to  win.  In  the 
end  it  is  probable  that  each  affronted  country  would  wage 
war  on  its  own  account,  and  aided  by  a  superiority  at  sea 
which  the  Chinese  can  never  overcome,  would  succeed  in 
seizing  small  points  d'cippui  where  their  traders  would  be 
safe  ;  that  is,  in  precisely  repeating  the  conditions  which 
at  this  moment  exist. 

That  is  not  a  prospect,  it  will  be  conceded,  to 
excite  enthusiasm,  yet  it  is  a  prospect  which  may 
be  realised  if  the  international  force  suffers  a  great 
defeat,  or  if,  arriving  victorious  at  Pekin,  it  finds  that 
Pekin  has  sunk  to  be  the  capital  of  Pechili.  Europe, 
in  fact,  is  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to  win  in 
this  new  Crusade,  and  to  win  she  must  cease  to  be  im¬ 
patient.  TLie  work  is  not  to  be  done  in  one  mad  rush. 
The  invading  force  must  be  adequate,  with  a  large  allow¬ 
ance  for  deaths  from  disease,  must  not  be  cut  from  its 
base  even  for  a  day,  must  be  fully  supplied  with  muni¬ 
tions,  commissariat,  and  even  water,  and  must  above  all 
have  adequate  means  of  transport  in  a  country  where  all 
binds  of  forage  will  be  burnt  as  it  advances.  What  does 
it  matter  to  a  Chinese  general  if,  in  order  to  delay  an 
enemy  twelve  hours,  he  has  to  desolate  a  county  ?  Above 
ail,  the  army  must  have  a  resourceful  general,  who  can 
use  the  different  military  qualities  of  six  nations,  who  will 
not  be  perplexed  if  nothing  in  his  force  is  interchangeable 
except  the  men,  and  who,  above  all,  will  understand  that 
he  has  Chinese  vanity  to  fear  even  more  than  Chinese 
valour.  With  courage,  patience,  and  caution  the  work 
may  be  done,  but  it  will  not  be  done  if  the  newspapers  of 
Europe  are  incessantly  lashing  the  generals  to  more 
speed,  and  if  it  fails  to  be  done  the  consequences  will 
affect  more  than  one  generation. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN  AMERICA. 

AS  our  readers  know,  we  desire  nothing  so  much  as  a 
continuation  of  the  keen  sympathy  and  interest 
which  have  marked  the  attitude  of  English  public  opinion 
towards  America  during  the  last  few  years.  But  in  spite 
of  that  we  shall  not  regret  it  if  our  newspapers  and  their 
readers  do  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  Presidential 
Election  which  is  just  beginning  in  the  States.  And  for 
this  reason.  When  Englishmen  get  interested,  they  can¬ 
not  help  taking  sides  and  getting  vehemently  anxious  for 
their  side  to  win.  But  the  last  thing  that  any  wise 
friend  of  England  and  America  wants  is  for  people  here 
to  take  sides  strongly  in  the  coming  struggle.  If  they 
do  they  are  sure  to  make  enemies  of  a  large  part  of  the 
American  public  and  to  create  a  condition  of  heat  and 
ill-feeling  which  cannot  but  be  injurious.  What  English¬ 
men  ought  to  want,  and  do  in  reality  want  at  heart,  is  that 
Americans  should  have  the  President  of  their  choice. 
But  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  they  are  not 
unlikely,  unless  they  take  care,  to  be  persuaded  into 
thinking  that  they  want  the  Republican  party  to  win. 
This  will  not  be  merely  because  they  will  think  that  the 
Republicans  are  friendly  to  England  and  the  Democrats 
unfriendly,  but  rather  because  they  will  be  told  in  daily 
telegrams  that  the  whole  future  prosperity  of  America 
depends  upon  putting  the  Republicans  in  office.  That  they 
will  honestly  be  told  this  we  do  not  doubt.  The  men  who 
supply  English  newspapers  with  news  live  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  naturally  take  the  view  of  the  educated  people 
in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  and  this,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish,  is  largely  Republican.  The  hotter 
the  fight  becomes,  and  the  more  excited  people  get,  the 
more  certain  it  will  seem  to  the  Republicans  that  unless 
President  McKinley  is  re-elected  the  country  will  be  utterly 
and  irrevocably  ruined.  Thus  we  must  be  prepared  to 
hear  later  in  the  summer  of  all  sorts  of  awful  things 
that  are  sure  to  happen  if  Mr.  Bryan  wins.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Bryan’s  friends  will  paint  equally  terrifying  pictures 
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of  the  chaos  of  misrule  into  which  the  country  must  fall 
if  the  Republicans  win,  and  if  we  over  here  could  hear 
these  things  they  would  act  as  an  excellent  corrective,  and 
make  us  realise  that  there  is,  after  all,  not  so  much 
difference  between  the  two  parties.  But  we  shall  not. 
hear  the  Democratic  but  only  the  Republican  “babble  of 
the  auction  room”  of  politics,  and  thus  shall  be  in  danger 
of  being  impressed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  facts. 
This  being  the  case,  we  desire  first  that  English¬ 
men  should  busy  themselves  as  little  as  possible  about 
the  Election,  and  when,  and  if,  they  do  that,  they 
should  remember  that  they  are  like  a  jury  which  has  only 
heard  the  speeches  and  evidence  on  one  side.  Almost 
invariably  the  jury  are  for  the  time  converted  by  the 
statement  of  the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  and  begin  to  think 
that  in  the  whole  history  of  litigation  there  never  was  a 
man  so  deeply  and  so  unjustly  injured.  They  are  on  fire 
to  do  him  right,  and  to  see  that  the  iniquitous  defendant 
is  properly  cast  in  damages.  Till  the  defence  and  the 
Judge’s  summing-up  are  heard,  it  often  seems  astonishing 
that  the  other  side  should  have  had  the  hardihood,  the 
monstrous  impertinence,  to  let  the  thing  come  into  Court. 

When,  then,  the  British  public  hear  of  all  the  terrible 
things  that  will  happen  to  the  country  in  whose  welfare 
they  naturally  take  so  real  and  so  deep  an  interest,  let 
them  pinch  themselves  and  remember  that  they  are  only 
hearing  one  side.  For  ourselves,  we  frankly  admit  that 
if  we  were  put  to  the  question  we  should  be  forced  to  admit 
that  we  should  prefer  to  see  President  McKinley  get  a 
second  term,  but  this  is  not  so  much  because  we  think 
the  Democratic  party  would  ruin  America  as  because  we 
believe  that  Mr.  McKinley  and  the  wise  statesman  who 
is  his  Secretary  of  State — Colonel  Hay — are  adminis¬ 
trators  of  a  high  order.  They  have  learnt  their  business 
thoroughly,  hold  all  the  strings  of  policy  in  their 
bands,  and  are  more  likely  at  the  present  juncture 
to  manage  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation  skilfully  than 
their  successors,  however  able.  But  though  we  think 
this,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  if  Mr.  Bryan 
and  his  friends  win  they  will  be  able  to  any  appreciable 
degree  to  alter  the  main  policy  of  the  United  States,  either 
as  regards  the  gold  standard  or  in  respect  of  foreign  and 
Imperial  policy.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little  more  in 
detail,  taking  foreign  policy  first.  People  talk  now  as  if  the 
first  thing  Mr.  Bryan  would  do  when  he  became  President 
would  be  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  England.  In  reality 
nothing  is  more  impossible.  The  very  most  he  would  do 
would  be  in  the  first  two  months  of  office  to  cause  an 
inept  despatch  or  two  to  be  addressed  to  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  or  the  Alaska  boundary. 
When  it  came  to  action,  he  would,  we  venture  to  predict, 
take  up  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  obtain  a  few  verbal 
alterations  in  the  draft,  and  then  present  it  for  ratification 
to  the  Senate.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Mr.  Bryan 
disclaims  any  intention  of  interfering  with  or  bullying 
the  sister-Kepublics  of  South  America,  and  desires  to 
treat  them  with  the  utmost  consideration.  Yery  well. 
Ulten  the  first  thing  his  Secretary  of  State  will  discover  is 
that  what  the  sister-Republics  specially  want,  and  what 
they  insist  on,  is  that  the  territory  of  Central  America 
shall  i-emain  neutral,  and  shall  not  be  fortified  or  in 
any  other  way  taken  forcible  possession  of  by  the  United 
States.  The  real  reason  why  the  United  States  did  not 
ask  us  formally  to  consent  to  the  fortification  of  the 
canal  was  the  knowledge  that  when  that  consent  had  been 
obtained,  the  United  States  would  at  once  find  a  great  deal 
of  most  serious  Central  and  South  American  opposition, 
probably  backed  up  by  Germany  and  France.  It  is 
one  thing  to  put  the  insistence  upon  the  unconditional 
making  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  into  the  party  plat¬ 
form  ;  quite  another,  as  Mr.  Bryan  will  find,  to 
cut  right  across  the  grain  of  Centra]  and  South 
American  opinion,  and  quaintly  enough  too  in  the  name 
of  friendliness  to  the  sister-Republics.  Depend  upon  it, 
Mr.  Bryan’s  handling  of  the  canal  question  if  he  gets  into 
office  will  approximate  very  nearly  to  that  of  Mr.  McKinley, 
and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  is  the  only  sound 
policy, — the  only  policy  which  will  not  stir  up  a  nest  of 
hornets.  A  look  into  the  secret  records  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  always  has  had,  and  always  will  have,  a  very  sober¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  amateur  diplomatist,  and  this  will  most 
certainly  be  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bryan.  We  are  not 
any  more  afraid  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  do  something  wild 


or  foolish  in  regard  to  China.  There  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Administration  has  been  an  inevitable  policy,  and 
Mr,  Bryan  would  of  course  carry  it  out.  It  will  in  effect  be 
the  same  as  regards  Imperialism,  and  the  possession  of  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba.  Mr.  Bryan  may  possibly  begin  by 
telling  the  people  of  the  Philippines  that  he  means  to  make 
them  a  free  Republic  under  the  Protection  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  that,  we  venture  to  think,  will  not  get  him  out 
of  the  islands.  While  he  is  thinking  of  evacuation  some 
incident  or  some  piece  of  native  treachery  will  require 
correction.  The  native  will  not  tolerate  that  correction 
any  more  easily  from  his  friend,  Mr,  Bryan,  than  from 
his  oppressor,  Mr.  McKinley,  and  very  soon  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  will  discover  that  they  have  to  face  the 
dilemma,—*  Either  we  remain  in  the  Philippines,  or  else 
the  islands  relapse  into  anarchy  and  barbarism.’  But  to 
that  there  will  only  be  one  answer  from  America,  whether 
it  is  being  ruled  by  Democrats  or  Republicans.  It  will  be 
the  same  thing  in  Cuba.  The  Democrats  may  talk,  and 
talk  quite  sincerely,  about  evacuation,  just  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  friends  quite  sincerely  talked  about 
evacuation  in  Egypt,  but  they  will  find  the  task  too 
heavy  for  them.  The  moment  America  made  up  her  mind 
that  Spain  was  incapable  of  ruling  her  colonies,  and  that 
she  should  be  forced  to  admit  it  by  means  of  war,  that 
moment  America  undertook  Imperial  responsibilities  from 
which  there  was  no  drawing  back. 

Let  Englishmen,  then,  remember  to  keep  cool  about  the 
Presidential  Election.  The  differences  between  the  two 
parties  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  will  be  represented, 
and  the  triumph  of  neither  party  will  send  the  Union  to 
the  dogs.  If  Mr.  Bryan  wins,  the  United  States,  in  spite 
of  the  chatter,  will  neither  attack  or  he  unfriendly  to 
England,  nor  reverse  the  policy  of  taking  up  her  share  of 
the  “  white  man’s  burden  ”  which  Mr.  McKinley  has 
begun.  The  United  States  of  America  will,  in  a  word,  be 
run  on  Anglo-Saxon  lines  whether  Mr.  Bryan  or  Mr. 
McKinley  wins,  and  in  spite  of  any  amount  of  noise  and 
shouting  from  “  hyphenated  ”  Americans. 


SIBERIA  NO  MORE. 

T  is  six  years  short  of  a  century  since  Mine.  Cottin 
published  “Elizabeth ;  ou,  Les  Exiles  de  Siberie,”  and 
during  all  this  time  children  have  drawn  from  its  pages 
their  first  notions  of  Russian  government  and  Russian 
life.  Apart  from  whatever  merit  the  book  may  have — a 
point  on  which  the  recollections  of  few  people,  probably, 
are  clear  enough  to  speak — there  was  something  about 
the  penalty  of  banishment,  and  banishment  to  Siberia, 
which  took  an  extraordinary  hold  on  the  imagination. 
The  enormous  distance  ■which  the  exiles  had  to  travel, 
the  Arctic  climate  and  surroundings  in  which  they  were 
supposed  to  be  doomed  to  drag  out  what  remained  of 
life,  the  impossibility  of  escape  except  at  the  cost  of 
untold  risk  and  suffering, — all  helped  to  make  a  picture 
of  appalling  cruelty.  The  horror  was  heightened  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  whole  body  of  exiles  were  popularly 
invested  with  an  interest  which  really  belonged  to  a 
single,  and  that  a  small,  class.  No  one  remembered  the 
crimes  of  which  the  majority  had  been  guilty ;  they  were  all 
assumed  to  be  sufferers  for  conscience’  sake.  Siberia,  in 
the  imagination,  at  all  events,  of  Western  Europeans, 
was  peopled  by  political  prisoners.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  French  Judges  who  sent  conspirators  against  the 
Second  Empire  to  Cayenne,  with  a  comfortable  conviction 
that  they  were  doing  a  service  to  society,  discoursed  to 
their  children  when  they  went  home  on  the  wickedness  of 
the  Russian  system  of  political  punishment. 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  popular  idea  of  Siberia  and  its 
exiles  had  been  nearer  the  truth  the  Czar’s  latest  reform 
might  not  have  been  proclaimed.  Had  Siberia  resembled 
the  North  Pole  as  closely  as  we  thought  when  we  were 
children,  it  would  have  mattered  very  little  by  whom  u 
was  peopled.  Had  all  the  exiles  been  sent  to  Siberia  Un¬ 
political  reasons,  they  might  have  gone  on  living  there 
without  the  Russian  Government  taking  any  further 
thought  about  them.  But  the  true  Siberia  and  the  real 
exiles  brought  in  a  different  set  of  considerations.  The 
Siberia  of  fact  has  very  little  in  common  with  the  Siberia  of 
fiction.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  many  countries  to  be 
julged  entirely  by  their  winter  climate,  and  this  has  beer 
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specially  the  case  with  Siberia.  For  many  years  past 
geographers  and  men  of  science  have  known  the  value  of 
some,  at  all  events,  of  the  vast  provinces  which  go  under 
this  general  name,  and  the  slow  development  of  Russian 
policy  in  the  Far  East  has  of  late  turned  the  mind  of 
the  Government  in  the  same  direction.  The  great  Siberian 
railway  has  not  been  constructed  merely  to  carry  prisoners. 
If  it  has  its  political  end  in  Manchuria,  it  has  its  economic 
end  on  the  road  to  Manchuria.  The  vast  plains  over 
which  the  new  line  is  carried  have  agricultural  possibilities 
yet  to  be  developed,  and  in  the  combination  of  farming 
and  mineral  industry  the  Russian  Government  sees,  or 
thinks  it  sees,  a  future  of  unexampled  prosperity.  But 
how  is  the  country  to  be  peopled?  That  is  a  problem 
which  presents  no  difficulty  to  a  Russian  statesman.  He 
is  confronted  by  the  spectacle  of  poverty  nearer  home, 
and  the  simplest  way  to  remedy  this  is  to  move  the 
Russian  peasants  from  land  where  they  are  too  thick 
upon  the  ground  to  land  which  is  waiting  for  some  one 
to  cultivate  it.  Russia,  like  Ireland,  has  her  congested 
districts — congested  in  point  of  proportion  of  population 
to  means  of  subsistence,  if  not  in  proportion  of  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile — but  Russia,  unlike  Ireland,  has  ground 
enough  and  to  spare  for  her  whole  population,  with  no  sea 
to  cross  in  order  to  get  to  it,  and  no  change  of  life  or 
administration  to  encounter  on  their  arrival. 

As  soon  as  this  state  of  things  came  to  be  realised  the 
Russian  authorities  could  not  but  reconsider  the  contribu¬ 
tion  they  have  hitherto  been  making  to  the  settlement 
of  the  provinces  in  question.  They  have  managed  to 
associate  Siberia  with  crime,  and  with  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  crime.  It  has  been  the  empty  space  into 
which  the  criminals  of  the  Empire  have  been  shot 
like  so  much  rubbish.  The.  transportation  system  may 
have  more  advantages  than  Englishmen  are  accustomed 
to  see  in  it.  It  may  give  men  a  chance  of  making  new 
lives  for  themselves  which  no  other  way  of  disposing  of 
them  can  give  in  the  same  degree.  It  may  plant  a 
population  in  regions  which,  though  no  one  would  ever 
go  to  them  of  their  own  accord,  can  yet  be  made  habitable, 
and  even  profitable,  if  inhabitants  can  once  be  got  there. 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  a  transportation  system  will 
not  do.  It  will  not  dovetail  into  a  system  of  voluntary 
labour.  Emigrants  do  not  care  to  work  side  by  side  with 
convicts,  or  to  see  their  children  intermarrying  with  the 
children  of  convicts.  Consequently,  as  the  future  of 
Siberia  grew  in  importance,  as  its  possibilities  as  a  field 
for  emigration  became  better  known,  as  the  centre  of 
gravity  for  the  Empire  tended  to  move  eastwards,  and  the 
Asiatic  provinces  played  a  larger  and  larger  part  in  the 
dreams  of  Russian  politicians,  the  question  how  to  relieve 
Siberia  from  the  convict  taint  must  often  have  presented 
itself  to  the  Czar  and  his  advisers.  The  result  of  their 
meditations  on  it  is  visible  in  the  news  that  has  come  to 
hand  this  week.  The  Czar,  we  learn,  has  abolished  exile 
to  Siberia. 

One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  exile  has  been 
abolished  at  the  same  time,  and  nothing  perhaps  could 
so  forcibly  bring  home  to  us  what  Siberian  exile  meant 
to  the  sufferers.  In  future,  a  criminal  sentenced  to  im¬ 
prisonment — the  penalty  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  is  to  be  done  away  with — will  lose  his  freedom 
for  the  term  of  his  sentence  and  nothing  more.  When 
he  comes  out  of  prison  he  will  resume  the  ordinary  rela¬ 
tions  of  life,  which  have  only  been  suspended  during  his 
detention.  But  the  sentence  of  banishment  to  Siberia 
carried  with  it  civil  and  social  death.  The  property  of 
the  criminal  went  to  his  heirs  ;  the  wife  or  husband  of  the 
criminal  was  free  to  marry  again ;  whatever  provision  he  had 
made  for  the  guardianship  of  his  children  came  at  once  into 
effect.  The  sense  of  impassable  distance  lay  at  the  root  of 
all  these  provisions.  Family  relations  imply  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  physical  contact,  and  Siberia  was  so  far  off,  and  the 
means  of  intercourse  with  its  inhabitants  so  wholly  want¬ 
ing,  that  it  seemed  natural  to  assume  that  the  criminal 
had  actually  passed  out  of  the  world.  So  long  as  the 
conditions  of  life  in  Siberia  lent  themselves  to  this  view 
of  the  criminal's  position,  the  punishment  was  deterrent 
in  the  highest  degree.  But  with  railways  and  population 
it  must  have  soon  come  to  be  regarded  in  a  very  different 
and  much  less  serious  light.  In  that  case  the  objections 
to  using  Siberia  as  a  place  of  punishment  would  have 
retained  all  their  force,  while  the  sunposed  advantages  of 


this  method  of  punishment  would  have  disappeared. 
There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  conservative  Russians,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
step  the  Czar  has  taken.  It  must,  so  to  say,  have  been 
taken  for  him  by  the  opening  of  the  railway  and  the 
growth  of  population.  That  it  marks  an  advance  in  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  may  also,  we  think,  be  assumed. 
The  hardships  of  the  journey,  often  very  terrible,  and  the 
completeness  of  the  consequent  separation  from  every 
earthly  tie,  must  have  been  a  great  undesigned  addition  to 
the  severity  of  the  punishment.  Though  Russian  prisons 
may  have  terrors  of  their  own,  they  are  less  remote 
as  regards  situation,  and,  so  far,  less  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  inquiry  and  improvement. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  ON  CHARITY. 

HE  Bishop  of  London  addressed  on  Monday  a  repre¬ 
sentative  “  Conference  ”  of  persons  engaged  in  charity 
in  an  excellent  speech,  which  nevertheless,  we  think,  will  be 
read  by  critics  with  a  certain  amusement.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a 
Bishop,  and  that  Bishop  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  Order,  obviously 
perplexed  over  a  moral  question.  Most  Bishops  have  an  air 
of  being  completely  convinced  upon  all  the  subjects  they  dis¬ 
cuss,  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Creighton,  who  has  read  so 
much,  and  reflected  so  much,  to  let  himself  be  seen  occasion¬ 
ally  while  his  thinking  is  still  in  the  doing.  It  obviously 
had  not  been  quite  done  this  time.  Neither  as  a  Bishop  nor 
as  philanthropist  was  he  prepared  to  condemn  charity — we 
use  the  word  throughout  in  its  more  popular  sense — but  as 
an  experienced  man  of  the  world,  with  an  especial  knowledge 
of  weak  natures,  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  charity  was  such 
a  good  thing.  With  a  moral  courage  which  we  cannot  but 
admire,  he  was  ready  to  affirm  that  charity  was  an  instinct  of 
humanity  as  widely  diffused  as  the  instinct  for  eating  and 
drinking— it  is  on  the  evidence  an  impulse  of  about  5  per  cent, 
even  of  fairly  good  humanity — but  like  eating  and  drinking  it 
needed  to  be  regulated.  It  was  liable,  if  rashly  indulged,  to 
ruin  many  of  its  objects.  He  himself  had,  unfortunately, 
means  of  knowing  how  often  it  degraded  even  the  educated 
into  mere  begging-letter  writers,  and  among  the  uneducated 
it  often  sapped  the  very  foundations  of  character.  That 
seems  a  hard  saying,  but  there  is  not  an  experienced  man  in 
London  -who  has  not  occasionally  felt  the  Bishop’s  per¬ 
plexity.  Why  is  it,-  if  charity  is  so  entirely  good  a 
thing,  that  almost  alone  among  the  virtues  it  produces 
such  a  quantity  of  evil  ?  That  it  is  a  good  thing  it 
is  impossible  for  Christians  to  doubt.  Pity,  though  it 
sometimes  breeds  a  strange,  or  even  a  murderous,  fanaticism, 
is  in  itself  an  absolutely  good  impulse.  There  is  no  need  of 
texts  to  prove  that,  for  the  very  essence  of  the  ethical  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ  is  the  duty  of  sympathy,  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  man  who  with  distress  before  him,  distress  which  he  sees 
and  acknowledges,  closes .  his  purse-strings  is,  if  not  a 
hypocrisy,  at  least  a  sterile  emotion,  closely  akin  to  that 
belief  which  it  is  said,  by  a  fine  metaphor,  even  devils 
entertain.  That  is  true  if  anything  is  true,  and  it  is  -  also 
true  that  if  charity  is  to  exist  there  must  be  objects  of 
charity.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  those  objects  are  on  the  whole 
not  nice  people.  There  is  usually  some  rottenness  in  their 
nature.  The  habitual  acceptance  of  charity  takes  some 
virtue  out  of  them,  diminishes  their  self-respect,  reduces  their 
industry,  turns  them  too  often  from  men  and  women  into 
limpets.  It  is  an  almost  universal  experience  that  those  who 
ask  once  ask  again,  and  if  gratified  keep  on  asking  till  they 
establish  in  their  own  minds  a  positive  claim  to  be  “  assisted  ” 
which  is  as  fatal  to  gratitude  as  to  healthy  self-reliance.  We 
will  say  nothing  of  the  scientific  and  evil  ai-gument  that  it  is 
better  the  world  should  be  weeded  of  its  weaklings,  and  that 
all  should  be  self-dependent,  and  confine  ourselves  to  character 
alone ;  and  still  the  haughty,  and  in  its  way  un-Christian, 
nature,  which  will  perish  before  it  will  accept  unearned 
money,  is  the  nature  of  the  nobler  man,  the  better  citizen, 
the  man  who  in  all  the  relations  of  life  is  the  more  to 
be  depended  on.  He  is  not  always  an  agreeable  person, 
but  at  least  he  does  not  lie,  does  not  fawn,  does  not 
regard  himself  with  an  ecstasy  of  self-pity,  but  struggles 
while  he  can,  and  when  he  cannot  turns  his  face  to  the  wall 
and  awaits  with  resignation,  or  in  dogged  submissiveness, 
according  to  his  temperament,  the  final  will  of  God.  How 
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is  that  if  charity  is  so  good  ?  Can  the  revealed  will  be  so 
utterly  opposed  to  the  experience  of  life  that  there  seem  to  he 
two  revelations  which  clash  with  one  another  ?  The  Bishop 
would  he  horrified  if  we  said  that  he  thought  so,  yet  to  the 
lay  mind  he  seemed  in  his  speech  to  see  something  of  the 
kind,  and  to  he  perplexed  and  startled  hy  the  double  and  con¬ 
tradictory  impression. 

"We  feel  the  puzzle  very  keenly,  and  are  probably  more 
perplexed  hy  it  than  Dr.  Creighton  really  is,  but  we  would 
suggest,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  priggish,  that  the 
explanation  may  be  something  of  this  kind.  There  are  virtues 
which  Christianity  is  intended  to  inculcate,  but  which,  being 
virtues  to  be  fully  displayed  only  when  the  world  is 
Christianised,  as  yet  are  scarcely  born,  or- which  from  time 
to  time  sink  momentarily  out  of  sight.  One  of  them,  very 
rare  in  our  day,  and  by  no  means  high  in  general  esteem  even 
among  the  good,  is  Christian  humility.  Nobody  doubts  that 
the  charitable  man  is  good  so  far  as  his  charity  goes,  and  we 
suspect  that  the  man  of  genuinely  Christian  spirit  could  pro¬ 
voke  that  charity  and  yet  remain  good  with  a  goodness  which 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  charitable, — the  goodness  that  can 
endure  to  be  the  under-clog,  as  the  Americans  say,  yet  feel 
neither  repining,  nor  malice,  nor  any  loss  of  beneficial  energy 
It  is  a  lofty  level,  to  which  St.  Paul  confessed  that  he  had 
not  quite  risen — witness  his  protest  that  he  received  no 
wages  save  from  his  own  labour — but  we  think  we  have 
seen,  in  one  instance  at  least,  something  very  like  it,  the 
recipient  genuinely  feeling  how  good  it  was  for  the 
donor  to  have  been  provoked  to  charity,  and  how  good 
for  himself  to  have  been  tried,  and  we  can  conceive  of  a  world 
in  which  sircli  a  sentiment  was  usual,  and  which  would  be  a 
better  world  than  the  present.  There  are  some  virtues  which 
demand  for  their  firll  development  that  all  should  be  Christian, 
and  charity  in  its  popular  sense  may  well  be  one  of  them,  like 
the  duty  of  non-resistance, — which,  if  all  were  Christian, 
woirld  be  at  once  obligatory  and  possible  without  the  domin¬ 
ance  of  the  bad. 

It  is  but  an  imperfect  explanation,  but  when  we  come  to 
the  “  training  of  charity  ”  which  it  was  the  Bishop’s  great 
object  in  that  particular  speech  to  inculcate,  we  step  rrpon 
firmer  ground.  We  thoroughly  agree  with  him  that  the  man 
who  means  to  be  really  charitable  should  take  some  little 
trouble  about  it,  and  not  content  himself  entirely  with  the 
glow  of  self-satisfaction  that  comes  from  giving  money.  He 
ought  to  be  fairly  well  convinced  that  he  is  not  doing  mischief. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  should  never  give  except  to 
the  deserving.  Christ  did  not  suggest  that  Dives  should  ask 
Lazarus  for  his  testimonials.  It  is  very  difficidt  in  presence 
of  the  crystal  wall,  so  thin  yet  so  impenetrable,  which  divides 
each  human  being  from  all  others — we  always  wonder  what 
Socialists  think  of  that  great  Individualist, the  Creator — to  ascer¬ 
tain  accurately  who  are  deserving  and  who  are  not,  and  we  fancy 
the  ultimate  claim  is  suffering  and  not  character;  but  still  any 
true  charity  requires  some  basis  of  conviction.  In  the  first 
place,  one  should  be  fairly  sure  that  the  suffering  is  not  a 
pretence,  that  the  donor  is  not  in  fact  helping  what  is 
practically  a  theft  from  the  general  fund  of  benevolence. 
That  is  the  inquiry  which,  as  we  understand  their  idea,  the 
members,  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  set  them¬ 
selves  to  carry  out,  that  and  not  an  investigation  into 
character.  They  do  not  want  to  be  sure  that  Lazarus  is 
good  before  recommending  him  to  Dives,  but  only  to  be 
sure  that  his  sores  are  not  artful  impostures  intended  to 
obtain  the  crumbs  that  properly  should  go  to  the  hungry. 
The  charitable  man  ought  further  to  be  fairly  sure  that  he 
is  doing  good  and  not  evil,  is  not,  in  fact,  ruining  character 
as  well  as  increasing  poverty.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
hitch  generally  occurs,  the  man  in  whom  pity  is  weak — still 
an  immense  majority — taking  refuge  in  the  assertion  that  he 
would  give  if  only  he  were  sure  of  this.  He  does  not  want, 
he  says,  to  pauperise  the  community.  He  can  very  easily 
make  himself  sure.  He  must  be  very  oddly  placed  if  cases 
in  which  he  is  morally  sure  never  come  before  him,  and  he 
can  make  up  by  his  treatment  of  them  for  his  disregard  of 
the  world  at  large.  If  he  is  so  oddly  placed,  let  him  give 
to  the  hospitals,  or  to  the  blind,  or  to  the  wounded,  or  to 
the  victims  of  a  famine.  It  is  only  moral  certainty  that 
is  inquired,  and  he  may  be  morally  certain  that  no  one 
will  develop  cancer,  or  put  out  his  own  eyes,  or  take 


a  bullet  in  the  lungs,  or  grow  attenuated  with  hunger, 
in  order  to  develop  somebody  else’s  charity.  Or  if  he  doubts 
of  even  claims  like  these,  let  him  do  as  the  old  Kings  used  to 
do,  and  trust  some  almoner  to  do  his  duty  of  benevolence  for 
him,  just  as  in  any  other  business  he  trusts  a  confidential 
clerk.  The  risk  is  not  so  very  great,  and  he  runs  it  in  money¬ 
making  every  day.  He  need  not  console  himself  with  the 
idea  that  there  is  plenty  of  charity  already.  Half  the  hospi¬ 
tals  in  the  country  are  starving;  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  most  vigilant  and  most  pitiful  of  all  almoners — • 
almost  the  only  one,  indeed,  to  which  need  is  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction — never  has  a  tenth  of  the  income  it  could  beneficially 
employ ;  and  the  total  charity  of  the  country,  large  as  it  is,  is 
little  compared  with  its  total  wealth.  Is  5  per  cent,  of  a  man’s 
income  too  much  to  give  away  ?  The  ideal  limit  suggested 
by  all  Churches  is  10  per  cent.,  the  ancient  “  tithe,”  but  if 
only  the  payers  of  Income-tax  paid,  and  limited  themselves  to 
5  per  cent.,  the  charity  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  would  be 
twenty-five  millions  a  year. 


LITERARY  JUDGMENT. 

HERE  is  much  sound  sense  contained  in  a  little  book  on 
“Judgment  in  Literature,”  by  Mr.  W.  Basil  Worsfold 
(J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.),  which  we  have  been  perusing  with 
pleasure.  Mr.  "Worsfold's  leading  aim  seems  to  have  been  to 
trace  the  growth  of  a  sane  and  adequate  criticism  of  literature. 
He  surveys  the  criticism  of  the  ancient  world  as  summed  up 
in  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  in  the  less  important  criticism  of 
Rome  and  Alexandria.  Pie  jthen  passes  to  modern  criticism, 
dealing  particularly  with  Addison,  and  passing  on  in  the 
next  chapter  to  the  illuminating  ideas  of  Lessing.  Next  he 
comes  to  contemporary  criticism,  and  in  the  two  final  chapters, 
which  we  are  inclined  to  rank  as  the  best  in  the  book,  he 
writes  concerning  “  The  Exercise  of  Judgment  in  Literature  ” 
and  literary  forms.  In  the  first  of  these  two  final  chapters 
Mr.  Worsfold  makes  the  point  that  contemporary  critics 
interpret  rather  than  estimate,  a  doctrine  containing  no  little 
truth ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  chapter  is  full  of  very  thought¬ 
ful  and  interesting  criticism. 

What  more  difficult  function  is  there  than  that  of  literary 
judgment  ?  To  pronounce  definitely  on  the  inherent  value  of 
a  work  of  art  submitted  to  one,  to  tell  the  reading  world 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  it,  to  lay  down  doctrines  which  have 
the  effect  of  laying  bare  one’s  own  mind,  and  exposing  one 
to  the  mercy  of  a  final  court  of  revision  just  as  tndy  as  the 
author  one  is  criticising.  To  do  this  sympathetically  and 
yet  dispassionately,  after  an  honest  effort  to  enfold  oneself 
within  the  author's  mind,  with  an  adequate  comprehension 
of  the  theme  and  of  the  methods  of  critical  inquiry,  and 
also  with  a  knowledge  of  the  dangerous  influence  exerted 
by  mere  fashion  and  vogue  on  literary  judgment.  What 
task,  we  say,  could  be  harder?  Who  wotdd  care  to  go 
down  to  posterity  with  Jeffrey's  or  Gifford’s  reputation 
as  judges  of  the  Lake  School?  And  yet  Jeffrey  and 
Gifford  were  able  men,  who  had  read  much  and  well ;  their 
deficiency  was  an  incapacity  for  spiritual  readjustment.  But 
if  that  is  needed,  then  the  mere  acquaintance  with  the  best 
models  of  the  past  is  not  enough ;  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
literature  may  baffle  you.  Still  more  striking  a  portent  than 
the  slashing  editors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  was  the 
case  of  Byron,  whose  utter  inability  to  perceive  the  genius  of 
Wordsworth  must  always  confirm  Goethe’s  judgment  that 
“  when  he  reasons  he  is  a  child.”  The  mention  of  Goethe 
recalls  his  own  extraordinary  judgment,  that  as  for  Faust  it 
was  unimportant ;  but  that  the  “  Farbenlelire  ”  was  indeed  a 
work  which  would  give  him  immortality.  The  immortality  of 
a  Spurzheim  or  a  Combe ! 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  literary  judgment  is  not  likely 
to  be  valuable  unless  based  on  a  knowledge  of  all  that  has 
been  thought  and  mitten  of  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is,  for1 
example,  safe  to  maintain  that  no  adequate  judgment  of 
serious  poetry  is  possible  without  an  acquaintance  with 
Greek  poetry,  in  which  all  the  poetic  forms  were  first  bodied 
forth  with  a  spontaneity  never  afterwards  known  to  the  poet. 
The  requisite,  wholeness  of  tissue,  to  use  Arnold’s  phrase,  can 
but  imperfectly  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  innocent  of 
the  stately  structure  of  Latin  prose.  We  suspect  that  much 
of  the  ineffectiveness  of  contemporary  criticism,  the  substitu- 
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tion  of  interpretation  for  valuation  to  which.  Mr.  Worsfold 
refers,-  is  due  to  the  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  best 
classical  literature  of  many  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  teach 
us  in  the  newspapers,  eurrenie  ralamo,  what  we  ought  or  ought 
not  to  admire.  The  world’s  great  literature  did  not  begin 
■with  Flaubert,  or  Ibsen,  or  Guy  de  Maupassant.  \Ye  tremble 
to  think  what  will  become  of  literary  judgment,  what  crudities, 
ugliness,  and  trash  will  over-flow  the  world,  if  our  Universities 
yield  to  the  vulgar  demand  to  place  the  “utilities”  first  and 
the  •'  humanities  ”  second  in  their  scheme  of  culture.  It  may 
not  be  true  that  “  by  taste  ye  shall  be  saved,”  but  there  is  a 
far  more  intimate  union  between  the  great  saving  truths  and 
the  high  serious  literature  of  the  world  than  is  commonly 
assumed.  The  spiritual  magic  of  the  Bible  itself  lies  partly 
in  its  sublime  poetic  form.  Imagine  it  rendered  in  the 
language  once  proposed  by  Franklin,  and  how  much  of  its 
power,  would  he  lost. 

But  literary  judgment  cannot  depend  for  its  success  solely 
on  adequate  knowledge  of  the  past.  Out  from  the  dark 
heavens  dawns  another  blue  day.  New  shapes  are  woven.  newT 
manifestations  of  genius  are  born.  What  shall  the  mere 
worshipper  of  the  past  do  in  face  of  these  revolutionary  facts  ? 
Dante  created  a  new  literature  expressed  in  what  was  practi¬ 
cally  a  new  language ;  how  apply  to  him  your  little  nine-inch 
rule  made  for  the  past?  The  Elizabethan  literature  came  as 
an  entirely  liew  revelation  to  England :  how  meet  Hamlet  or 
The  Tempest  when  one  had  no  chart  to  steer  by  in  these  strange, 
unfathomed  seas  of  genius?  The  great  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  might  almost  have  been  written  in  a  foreign 
tongue  for  the  generation  brought  up  in  the  tradition  of  Pope 
ahdDryden.  Here  it  is  not  enough  to  fall  back  on  culture;  indeed, 
an  exclusive  devotion  to  the  old  truth  may  most  effectually 
hide  the  new  one,  and  the  large,  fluid,  barbarous,  uncultivated 
natures  may  enter  into  the  new  kingdom' of  inspiration  before 
the  scribes  in  tbe  temple  of  knowledge.  No,  there  must  be, 
in  addition  to  culture,  a  certain  attitude  of  the  mind.  The 
intellect  of  the  critic  must  never  be  a  liortus  inchisus ;  it  must 
expand  like  tbe  Western  prairie  beyond  the  purple  rim  of  the 
horizon.  It  must  journey  with  the  sim,  it  must  take  in  the 
whole  canopy  of  stars.  It  must  he  in  certain  relations  with 
the  spirit  and  mind  of  the  hour,  and  yet.  must  he  so  detached 
that  it  is  not  dominated  by  tbe  curious  literary  fashions  or  in 
allegiance  to  the  little  tin  gods  of  the  moment.  It  must 
neither  bow  in  abasement  to  the  past  nor  be  tied  by  ignoble 
bonds  to  the  present.  While  deriving  its  main  sustenance 
from  the  rich  storehouse  of  past  achievement,  it  must  be  in 
active  perpetual  touch,  with  the  human  spirit,  and  must  under¬ 
stand  that  all  great  literature  is  bom  from  life,  and  in  its 
turn  is  nutriment  for  life. 

It  is  not  easy  to  combine  these  qualities  of  reverence  for 
the  forms  and  spirit  of  the  past  with  an  eager  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  the  new  writer  and  the  demands  of  the  new 
hour.  A  Macaulay  reared  in  the  solid  but  narrow  school  of 
a  purely  English  Whiggism  is  utterly  unable  to  perceive  the 
meaning  of  ..the  new  Transcendental  philosophy  of  Carlyle 
or  the  Italian  art  of  Buskin.  Browning  found  in  a  people 
devoted  to  the  flawless  poetry  of  Keats  and  Tennyson  but  a 
handful  of  readers  for  his  new  poetry  of  the  inner  life  and 
intellect.  The  clue  for  the  critic  in  this  maze  is  that  the 
human  spirit  is  wider  than  any  of  its  manifestations,  and 
that,  while  the  solid  results  of  the  past  are  to  be  treasured 
with  infinite  love  and  care,  new  methods  are  to  he  respected, 
welcomed,  and  desired,  and  new  forms  are  to  be  sanctioned, 
but  always  in  the  light  of  past  excellence.  A  certain  blend¬ 
ing  (hinted  at  in  Shelley's  “  Defence  of  Poetry  ”)  of  conservative 
instinct  with  revolutionary  aspiration,  one's  feet  on  the  solid 
rock  of  achievement,  but  one's  eyes  turned  upward  like 
those  of  Plato  in  the  “School  of  Athens,” — that  would 
appear  tq  be  tbe  true  attitude  of  sound  literary  judgment. 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  GARDENS  OF  SQUARES. 

FIE  gardens  in  London  squares  offer  the  finest  chance  in 
the  world  for  making  something  pretty  and  delightful 
take  the  place  of  what  at  present  gives  very  little  pleasure 
to  any  one.  In  the  block  of  London  between  the  Marylebone 
Road  and  its  immediate  extensions  east  and  west,  and  the 
river,  there  are  at  least  thirty  squai-es.  The  gardens  in  these 
are  mainly  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  squares,  or  of 


the  occupiers  of  the  houses  jointly.  A  few  possess  fine  trees; 
in  a  few  some  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  grass,  if  there’  is 
grass,  nicely  mown,  and  to  have  some  bright  patches  of 
flowers.  .  But,  as  a  rule,  they  are  ugly,  and  very  little  care  or 
thought  is  expended  on  them.  They  do  not  give  pleasure 
even  to  the  children,  because  there  are  no  flowers  in  them, 
and  nothing  else  either  in  which  they  can  take  an  interest. 
The  only  “  parties”  who  thoroughly  appreciate  them  are 
the  London  cats.  Some  square  gardens  are  permanently 
locked  up,  and  the  gardener  is  the  only  person  who  has  a  key. 
In  these  the  cats  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  dominion.  They 
sit  inside,  immune  from  dogs,  which  cannot  get  through  the 
railings,  and  regard  the  public  and  occupiers  of  the  square 
with  sneering  complacency. 

The  private  gardens  in  squares,  or  those  which  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  tbe  people  who  live  in  the  houses, 
not  the  few  which,  like  Leicester  Square  or  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  public,  are 
precisely  those  which  might  he  made  delightful  for  the 
owners  to  walk  in.  their  children  to  play  in.  and  for  other 
people  to  look  at.  The  intense  conservatism  of  old-fashioned 
Londoners  of  the  very  best  class  may  possibly  stand  in  tbe  way, 
because  Londoners,  or  people  who  have  town  houses  in  the  best 
residential  area,  are  by  nature  and  habits  absolutely  satisfied  that 
their  houses  and  neighbourhood  cannot  possibly  he  improved 
\\pon,  and  leave  all  matters  to  do  with  the  outside  of  the  houses, 
such  as  painting,  gardening,  or  the  like,  to  their  servants  and 
tradespeople,  who  are  more  conservative  still.  If  any  one 
doubts  that  this  is  what  they  do,  and  perhaps  what  they 
prefer,  let  him  look  at  Belgrave  Square,  or  Cavendish  Square, 
or  the  area  in  front  of  Devonshire  House,  where  through  the 
beautiful  light  iron  gates  just  put  up  in  the  wall,  and 
apparently  intended  to  give  a  view  of  the  interior,  the  eye 
roams  over  a  uniform  expanse  of  dusty  grit,  decorated  with  a 
few  box  trees  in  stone  tubs.  But  as  the  public  parks, 
which  used  to  be  just  as  dull,  are  full  of  lovely  flowers, 
and  tree  ferns,  and  sweet  green  turf,  the  belief  that  anything 
prettier  or  nicer  is  impossible  has  to  give  way  before  facts. 
In  addition,  very  many  of  the  people  who  were  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  were  would  now  welcome  the  sight  of  a  little 
more  outdoor  beauty  opposite  their  windows,  or  when 
driving  or  walking  in  town,  and  have  acknowledged  this  in  a 
timid  and  tentative  fashion  by  filling  their  window-boxe.s 
with  flowers,  and  admitting  to  them  something  else  than 
the  traditional  and  time-honoured  rows  of  lobelias  and 
calceolarias,,  with  scarlet  geraniums  behind.  Those  whose 
fancy  reaches  beyond  the  margin  of  the  window-box  may 
picture  some  such  improvements  as  are  here  set  down,  with 
the  additions  or  alterations  which  their  taste  and  experience 
suggest. 

Like  the  old  plans  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  that  of  the 
garden  in  the  square  is  generally  a  square  itself,  or  an 
oblong.  Four  straight  sides,  sometimes  of  the  same  length, 
sometimes  with  those  at  the  sides  longer  than  at  the  ends 
are  the  boundaries  thereof.  Sometimes  the  designer’s  fancy 
or  a  plethora  of  macadam  and  roadmaking  stuff,  induced  him 
to  make  the  garden  oval  or  circular,  and  to  leave  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  corners  as  an  addition  to  the  road 
outside.  Round  tins  square  or  oval  we  have,  first,  the  railing. 
In  old  London,  instead  of  the  railing  there  used  often  to  be  a 
most  primitive  wooden  paling,  painted  green,  or  green  and 
white.  The  same  paling  marked  off  parts  of  St.  James’s 
Park.  The  present  railings  round  our  parks  are  bad  enough, 
but  in  nineteen  squares  out  of  twenty  the  railing  is 
hideous.  It  is  made  of  fat,  round,  cast-iron  uprights, 
with  badly  moulded  fleur-de-lis  tops.  All  round  iron  railings 
are  mean  and  bad.  The  oldest  London  railings  were  all 
of  wrought  iron,  and  square.  Many  of  them  are  quite 
good,  and  the  spikes,  like  double  Chinese  tridents,  which 
adorned  the  tops  of  the  walls  round  certain  distinguished 
houses,  were  decorative.  Let  us  suppose  a  liberal  London 
landlord  of  one  of  the  great  estates  of  the  Metropolis  wishes 
to  make  an  experiment  in  improving  the  square  from  which 
he  draws  his  highest  rents,  that  it  is  a  little  falling  in  value, 
and  that  he  wishes  to  keep  it  as  what  the  Americans  call  a 
“  first-flight  residential  property,”  and  not  to  let  it  drop  into 
the  second.  He  might  begin  with  the  railings.  They  will 
cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  it  will  all  help  to  keep  up  the 
rents.  A  light  iron  railing,  of  one  of  the  standard  designs  of 
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which  he  can  find  examples  in  any  book  on  old  gardens,  with 
a  well-proportioned  stone  pillar  capped  with  a  ball  here  and 
there,  and  light  iron  gates  and  pillars  if  he  is  in  the  mood  to  make 
this  a  feature  of  his  garden,  will  make  the  outside  boundary 
part  of  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  If  it  is  thought  well  to 
screen  two  sides  or  part  of  the  garden  entirely,  the  simplest 
form  of  railing  can  be  used,  and  a  light  hedge  grown  inside. 
The  open  sides  and  breaks  in  this  fence  will  still  let  the 
garden  be  seen,  and  the  closed  sides  will  suggest  a  little 
mystery  and  retirement.  The  rail  will  stand  on  a  low 
foundation  wall,  rising  perhaps  a  foot,  and  to  the  base  of 
this  turf  should  run.  It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  flowers  on 
the  edges  of  the  square.  In  the  first  place,  they  will  be 
picked  by  children  from  outside.  And  in  the  next,  it  is  far 
better  and  cheaper  to  concentrate  the  colour  more  in  the 
centre  and  by  the  paths.  The  trees,  if  there  are  trees,  should 
have  turf  up  to  their  trunks,  as  those  near  Hyde  Park  Corner 
and  opposite  St.  George’s  Place  have.  And  in  no  case  should 
there  be  bushes  and  shrubs  set  in  ugly  bare  earth.  Lilacs, 
which  are  a  beautiful  feature  in  spring,  and  red  May  trees 
grow  better  in  the  turf.  Both  may  be  seen  in  perfection  in 
the  wilderness  garden  at  Lilford  Hall,  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  growing  out  of  the  lawns.  The  rake  should  be 
banished.  The  lawn-mower  and  the  roller  will  do  most 
of  the  “  tidying  ”  of  the  square  garden.  With  a  carpet  of 
tiu-f  round  the  trees,  and  an  elegant  light  railing  round  all, 
the  pretty  and  decorative  part  will  be  the  next,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  pleasant,  object  of  thought.  As  a  rule,  all  the 
paths  in  such  gardens  are  too  wide.  The  turf  should  be  made 
as  wide  as  possible,  and  the  paths  narrowed  to  a  yard  at  most, 
and  they  were  best  paved  with  grey  stone  with  the  turf  flush 
with  them,  or,  if  not,  with  reddish  gravel,  not  the  grey  shell- 
dust  from  Holland.  Some  of  the  straight  paths  should  be 
bordered  with  a  light  low  trellis,  and  masses  of  sweet  peas  or 
climbing  roses,  with  herbaceous  borders  of  lower  plants  in 
front,  of  which  there  are  hundreds,  all  beautiful,  especially 
the  pink  and  sulphur  Canterbury  bells,  the  blue  larkspurs, 
gorgeous  lilies,  pinks,  sweet  williams,  and  other  flowers  that  “  in 
gay  but  quick  succession  shine,”  and  are  not  so  “  quick”  but 
that  they  will  appear  again  another  year.  There  is  part  of  a 
garden  three  hundred  years  old  in  fi’ont  of  Helmingham 
Hall,  in  Suffolk,  which  suggests  a  hint  for  decoration  in 
the  London  square.  There  are  short  lengths  of  hedge, 
bright  flowers,  and  square  lawns,  with  an  old  medlar 
tree  or  Judas  tree  in  each,  and  little  pools  for  fish  and 
water-lilies.  There  should  be  a  sun-dial  on  the  turf  in  the 
square ;  the  position  seems  made  for  it,  for  the  buildings  are 
in  the  nature  of  the  quadrangle  of  one  great  building.  But, 
above  all,  there  should  be  fountains,  and  pools  of  water  held 
in  marble  basins,  or  kept  so  clear  that  the  water  is  always 
flowing  and  translucent.  In  these  pools  there  should  be  fish, 
and,  if  possible,  bright-coloured  birds  in  the  garden.  As  at 
the  Hague  a  whole  avenue  at  the  “  Artis  ”  is  lined  with 
brilliant  parrots  under  every  tree,  and  the  same  is  done  in  a 
small  way  at  the  “  Zoo  ”  in  Regent’s  Park,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  there  should  not  be  stands  for  the  gorgeous 
macaws  and  parrots  in  the  square.  The  cats  are  used  to  them 
and  do  not  touch  them,  and  no  other  animal  can  get  at  them. 
At  night  they  could  be  removed  to  their  house,  which  need  be 
no  larger  than  a  small  conservatory,  and  when  summer  was 
over  they  could  go  back  to  the  naturalist’s  shop,  as  the  more 
delicate  flowers  do  to  the  florist’s.  In  the  pools  there  should 
be  numbers  of  fish.  They  are  a  great  ornament,  and  would 
delight  all  the  children  who  had  the  right  of  entry  even 
as  much  as  the  birds.  Golden  carp,  goldfish,  big  red- 
finned  roach,  and  even  some  of  the  rarer  kinds,  could 
always  be  kept  there.  Neither  birds  nor  fish  would  need 
any  new  machinery  to  provide  or  take  care  of  them.  There 
are  tradesmen  by  the  dozen  in  London  whose  business  it  is  to 
supply  them  and  whose  men  could  look  after  them  if  they 
were  paid  to  do  so,  and  who  would  contract  to  proride  a  stock 
of  birds  and  fish  just  as  the  florists  contract  to  fill  window- 
boxes  or  look  after  gardens.  There  is  one  firm  in  Covent 
Garden  who  could  stock  and  maintain  ornamental  fish-pools 
in  every  garden  in  our  squares  or  parks. 

The  above  is  a  most  modest  project  for  this  possible 
amenity  for  London.  The  houses  round  a  square,  perhaps, 
represent  a  million  pounds  of  capital.  What  a  want  of  the 
sense  of  proportion  it  shows  not  to  beautify  the  garden  out¬ 


side  which  is  common  to  all !  The  expense  would  not  be 
greater  than  the  wages  of  three  or  four  men  at  the  utmost, 
and  those  only  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  gardens 
would  be  kept  up  by  contract  if  the  source  of  the  revenue 
were  once  settled.  In  many  cases,  as  we  have  said,  it  would 
pay  the  landlord  to  incur  the  cost.  In  others  "where  the 
neighbourhood  is  at  the  acme  of  popularity,  the  united 
incomes  of  the  residents  are  so  large  that  they  might  agree  to 
raise  a  fund,  as  is  sometimes  arranged  for  by  lease  in  matters 
of  simultaneous  painting  and  repairs.  But  it  would  be  a  still 
more  striking  experiment  if  some  great  owner  would  make  a 
really  stately  garden  in  a  square,  with  the  advice  and  designs 
of  a  good  and  sympathetic  architect.  There  are  examples  of 
gardens  both  in  Italy  and  Spain  which  were  meant  to  be 
bedded  in  cities,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  made  by  King 
Pedro  in  the  Alcazar  at  Seville.  "  Brick  I  found  thee,  marble 
I  left  thee,”  is  a  boast  which,  a  little  modified  as  to  material, 
might  be  justly  made  by  the  creator  of  such  a  garden. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  is  characteristic  of  France’s  vitality  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  seems  to  be  attempting  political  suicide 
she  should  invite  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  such  a  fair 
as  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  world’s  history.  With 
Dreyfusards  and  Nationalists  clamouring  in  her  streets,  she 
has  smilingly  renewed  her  Imperial  hospitality,  and  has 
shown  once  more  what  her  tact  and  taste  may  achieve.  For 
whatever  be  the  result,  commercial  or  political,  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  artistic  success.  Before 
so  splendid  a  combination  of  diverse  elements  scepticism  is 
dumb  and  contempt  should  hide  its  face.  Nor  was  the 
project  easily  realised.  It  is  no  small  enterprise  to  fence  in  a 
vast  piece  of  a  vast  city,  to  throw  down  within  the  fence  a 
village  from  Dahomey,  a  pagoda  from  China,  a  manor  house 
from  England,  a  cathedral  from  Italy,  together  with  innumer¬ 
able  factories  and  music-halls,  and  to  produce  from  these 
scattei’ed  and  contradictory  elements  a  beautiful  and  homo¬ 
geneous  whole.  Yet  that  is  what  M.  Picard  and  his  assistants 
have  achieved.  Slices  of  Paris  are  wedged  in  between  these 
diverse  and  multicoloured  pavilions;  the  trottoir  roulant  moves 
perpetually  along  streets  and  across  avenues,  but  once  within 
the  fence,  you  forget  the  city,  and  so  long  as  you  remain  yon 
are  on  enchanted  ground.  You  have  but  to  rub  your  lantern 
(in  other  words,  to  step  upon  the  trottoir)  and  you  may  be 
transported  from  China  to  Peru  in  a  minute. 

And  first  of  all,  it  must  be  said  that  nothing  in  this  vast 
congeries  but  is  designed  with  deliberate  and  successful  fore¬ 
thought.  From  the  Louvre,  for  instance,  the  Exhibition  is 
unseen.  It  is  Paris  which  there  dominates  her  visitors,  and 
if  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  still  conspicuous,  the  Eiffel  Tower 
is  a  familiar  object.  But  once  in  the  Exhibition,  and  the 
spectator  sees  no  more  of  Paris.  It  has  shrunk  into  nothing¬ 
ness,  and  even  if  you  do  climb  the  Tower,  the  white  buildings 
that  lie  at  your  feet  dwarf  the  very  hills  of  the  ancient  city. 
What  could  be  a  more  remarkable  achievement  than  this, — 
to  put  no  deformity  upon  the  face  of  Paris,  and  yet  to  build 
up  within  her  walls  so  fantastic  a  province  of  fairy-land 
as  makes  Notre  Dame  (for  the  moment)  look  grey  and 
distant,  and  reduces  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  to 
a  modest  size?  Yet  this  is  what  the  artists  of  Paris 
have  achieved,  and  they  have  achieved  it  because  they  have 
never  forgotten  what  was  to  be  the  frame  of  their  picture,  and 
what  materials  would  contribute  to  the  effect.  When  the 
doors  are  closed,  and  art  is  scarce  remembered  in  the  tumult 
which  the  prophets  predict,  it  is  the  memory  of  a  skilful  and 
exquisite  design  that  we  shall  cherish. 

By  whatever  gate  we  enter  the  Exhibition,  the  effect, 
various  though  it  be,  is  always  elegant.  The  gateway 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  should  have  been 
a  triumph  of  modern  art,  is  the  flagrant  failure  of  the 
Exhibition.  It  is  an  ambitious  attempt  to  use  a  new 
material,  and  it  ends  as  it  began,  in  a  mass  of  iron. 
To  cut  a  dome  in  two,  and  to  set  one  half  upon  the  ground, 
flanking  it  with  two  heavy  and  meaningless  pillars,  is  to 
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point  the  sad  moral  of  modern  ambition.  Nor  does  the 
Parisian  lady  who  seems  to  step  down  from  the  half-dome 
encourage  the  sculptors  of  our  day  in  bold  experiment.  For, 
admirably  as  she  was  intentioned,  she  could  look  dignified 
only  upon  a  sugared  cake,  and  the  disappointment  is  the  greater 
because  the  triumph  of  this  gate  might  have  marked  an 
epoch  (as  the  Germans  say)  in  the  history  of  decoration.  But 
forget  the  gateway,  and  enter  the  garden.  In  the  sunlight 
the  lawns  are  gay  with  flowers,  and  the  walks  lined 
with  sculptures;  in  the  night  lights  twinkle,  in  the  trees, 
Japanese  lanterns  hang  like  strange  fruit  upon  the  branches, 
and  cast  fantastic  shadows  on  the  path.  But  it  is  the  entrance 
of  the  Champs  Elysees  that  is  the  real  splendour  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  two  palaces  of  art,  one  on  either  hand,  are 
not.  for  this  year  but  for  all  time,  masterpieces  of  classic 
architecture  without,  masterpieces  of  colour  within.  What 
finer  setting  corrld  be  found  for  treasures  of  art  than  the 
white  walls,  the  pink-marble  columns,  the.  rich  tapestries  of 
the  Petit  Palais?  How  could  pictures  be  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  rooms  in  the  Grand  Palais  opposite  ? 
And  between  the  palaces  yon  arrive  at  the  spacious 
bridge  of  Alexander  III.,  which  is  woven  most  deftly  into 
the  general  design,  and  from  the  bridge  you  look  through 
an  avenue  of  white  and  gold  to  the  stately,  sober  facade  of 
the  Invalides.  Never  have  the  sites  of  a  city  been  more 
cunningly  employed  in  the  arrangement  of  a  pleasure-ground, 
and  even  if  the  roofs  are  too  restlessly  adorned  with  fretted 
pinnacles,  the  fault  of  detail  is  merged  in  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  a  general  aspect. 

But  long  before  you  reach  the  Invalides  your  curiosity 
is  whetted  afresh.  Across  the  bridge  and  alongside  the 
river,  which  for  the  moment  has  lost  its  ancient  reality 
and  seems  a  scenic  rather  than  a  living  stream,  lies 
the  Street  of  the  Nations,  a  strange  medley  of  style  and 
character,  where  new  and  old,  East  and  West,  jostle  in 
an  admired  confusion.  Then  at  the  Champ  de  Mars 
another  surprise  awaits  the  spectator.  Another  avenue  of 
temples  and  warehouses  stretches  as  far  as  the  Trocadero, 
whose  remote  fountains  answer  to  the  cascades  of  the  Chateau 
d’Eau.  So  in  whichever  quarter  you  wander,  you  encounter 
the  same  wide  spaces,  the  same  vast  avenues.  And  round  the 
Trocadero  are  grouped  the  wonders  of  the  South,  the  exotic 
splendours  of  the  Orient.  Here  there  is  no  thought  of  rivalry, 
no  contest  of  prosperity.  It  matters  not  a  jot  whether  Ceylon 
has  a  better  display  than  Indo-China,  whether  Java  is 
superior  in  wealth  or  interest  to  Western  Australia.  Not 
even  the  Boer  farm  excites  a  passing  displeasure, 
and  the  Englishman  can  smile  at  the  Frenchmen  or 
Russians  who  deposit  their  names  (and  addresses)  at  the 
pedestal  of  President  Kruger’s  bust.  And  the  swart  natives 
of  Dahomey  gaze  in  amused  surprise  at  the  yellow  Chinaman, 
and  all  the  world  is  free  of  the  place.  In  brief,  the  general 
impression  of  the  Exhibition  is  an  impression  of  gaiety  and 
splendour,  of  a  vast  music-hall  controlled  by  a  cosmopolitan 
curiosity,  and  a  taste  which  is  wholly  French.  The  temples 
and  their  worshippers,  the  booths  and  their  wares,  have  been 
contributed  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  the  French 
architects  who  have  set  them  in  their  places  and  surrounded 
them  with  flower-gardens,  for  whose  exquisite  discretion  we 
should  look  in  vain  without  the  borders  of  France.  Here,  too, 
you  may  listen  to  the  barbarous  music  of  savage  tribes,  you 
may  study  the  drama  of  Japan,  and  of  yet  remoter  isles. 
There  the  Abyssinian  maid  plays  upon  her  dulcimer,  singing, 
no  doubt,  of  Mount  Abora.  And  until  eye  and  ear  get 
accustomed  to  the  mingled  colour  and  the  strange  sounds,  it 
is  idle  to  think  of  the  treasure  which  the  countless  pavilions 
contain. 

But  even  a  first  visit  reveals  enough  to  amaze  and 
amuse  the  fancy.  We  may  not  believe  in  the  optimistic 
vision  of  a  regenerated  Europe  sketched  by  politicians ;  we 
may  not  believe  that  one  Exhibition  i3  sufficient  to  impose 
peace  and  an  improved  taste  upon  the  people.  But  we  know 
that  he  who  has  seen  the  wonders  of  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
the  Trocadero  will  carry  away  an  ineffaceable  remembrance  of 
reauty.  The  Exhibition,  in  truth,  is  Kubla  Khan's  pleasure- 
dome  refashioned : — 

•'  So  twice  five  miles  of  ft- File  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round:  . 


And  there  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills 
"Where  bloss  ined  many  an  incense-bearing  tree  ; 

And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery.” 

The  description  is  exact,  and  one  hopes  that  when  the  last 
tune  is  played  the  ears  of  Europe  will  not  he  assailed  by 
“  ancestral  voices  prophesying  war.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  C.  W. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

LORD  DURHAM  AND  CANADIAN 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  a  recent  speech  Mr.  Asquith  referred,  in  passing,  "to 
Lord  Durham's  Report  on  the  state  of  Canada  as  a  document 
which  was  not  without  its  interest  in  the  present  crisis.-  Any 
one  who  reads  that  famous  Report — written  as  has  always  been 
understood  by  Charles  Buller  though  signed  by  Lord  Durham 
— must  be  struck  by  tbe  permanent  value  of  many  of  its  conclu¬ 
sions.  It  is,  of  course,  primarily  a  survey  of  Canada  in  tbe 
year  1839,  a  statement  of  grievances  and  a  suggestion  of 
remedies.  But  it  is  also  a  manual  of  tbe  art  of  politics,  con¬ 
taining  mucli  that  can  never  be  out  of  date,  and  laying  down 
principles  which  extend  far  beyond  the  circumstances  of  its 
origin.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  accomplished  more  than  did 
Lord  Durham  in  his  short  and  unhappy  term  of  power.  The 
old  question  of  his  treatment  by  the  Home  Government  has 
little  importance  for  us  now,  but  tbe  nature  of  his  duties 
and  the  measure  of  his  success  have  a  very  real  interest 
for  men  who  have  to  face  a  kindred  problem  in  South 
Africa.  Let  me  state  briefly  the  points  of  likeness  and  un- 
likeness  between  the  two  cases.  The.  Canadian  Rebellion 
arose  from  two  causes, — a  legacy  of  race  feeling,  and  certain 
gross  abuses  under  which  the  French- Canadian  groaned. 
There  was  one  crying  constitutional  grievance, — the  fact  that 
the  Executive  was  irresponsible,  oiTt  of  all  relation  with,  the 
popiflar  Legislature,  and  superimposed  by  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  upon  an  unwilling  people.  The  rebellion  was  short¬ 
lived,  being  chiefly  tbe  work  of  a  class  of  turbulent  theorists, 
for  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  more  respectable 
classes  among  the  French-Canadians,  however  loudly,  they 
might  declare  their  grievances,  stopped  short  of  actual  dis¬ 
loyalty.  Again,  the  rebels  were  rebellious  subjects,  not.  quasi¬ 
independent  States  aided  by  sympathisers  of  the  same  race  in 
British  territory.  In  our  problem  there  is  no  constitutional 
grievance.  Tbe  war  has  been  fierce  and  sanguinary,  and  our 
opponents  have  been  the  total  population  of  two  States,  who 
sought  not  relief  but  absolute  independence,  or,  as  the  case  may 
he,  Dutch  superiority  in  South  Africa.  Yet  in  many  essential  re¬ 
spects  Lord  Durham’s  problem  was  the  same  as  ours.  He  had  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  unite  two  peoples  of  different  race  and 
religion,  handicapped  with  mutual  distrust  and  a  tradition  of 
oppression,  in  a  self-governing  State.  He  had  to  break  down 
racial  barriers,  and  provide  a  new  basis  of  party  division.  All 
this  be  bad  to  do  by  degrees,  but  in  the'  meantime  there  was 
tbe  temporary  military  occupation  before  him,  and -the  diffi¬ 
cult  question  of  the  proper  penal  measures  to  be  taken.  In 
tbe  transition  period  which  must  follow  the  present  war, 
when  the  Republics  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  under  military 
administration,  tbe  Governor  who  may  be  appointed  both  to 
supervise  tbe  temporary  government  and  prepare  tbe  way  for 
a  return  to  representative  institutions  will  have  much  tbe 
same  task  as  Lord  Durham.  Lord  Durham  had  a  twofold 
appointment.  He  was  Governor- General  of  the  five  British 
Colonies  in  North  America,  and  he  was  also  Lord  High 
Commissioner  to  inquire  into  and  adjust  all  questions 
about  civil  government  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
His  powers  were  understood  to  he  unlimited,  and  among 
them  he  had  the  right  of  bestowing  pardons  as  he 
pleased.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  to  settle  the  consequences  of 
the  rebellion  and  distribute  penalties,  and  he  bad  to  inquire 
into  tbe  situation  and  suggest  remedies  for  tbe  future.  In  tbe 
first  duty  be  failed,  and  tbe  failure  was  tbe  cause  of  bis  recall. 
His  powers,  which  he  had  supposed  limitless,  were  interpreted 
Ly  his  opponents  at  home  as  strictly  circumscribed.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  his  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  in. 
formal  as  it  might  be,  was  not  tbe  wisest  in  tbe  circumstances  ; 
but  tbe  insufficient  definition  of  bis  supposed  absolute  power 
gave  a  chance  for  hostile  criticism.  In  any  reconstruction  it 
seems-  to  me  that  the  proper  man  must  first  he  found,  and 
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when  found,  must  be  given  a  free  band.  For  much  of  his 
work  must  he  based  upon  local  knowledge,  which  is  often  hard 
to  explain  to  the  world ;  he  must  be  prepared  to  act  boldly  and 
fearlessly ;  he  must  be  a  judge  of  the  nuances  of  character  and 
popular  feeling,  which  is  the  final  test  of  the  great  adminis¬ 
trator.  If  such  a  man  is  hampered  by  nervousness  about  his 
powers,  the  peculiar  value  of  the  personal  element  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  will  be  gone.  Such  was  Lord  Durham’s  case,  and  in 
the  work  before  us  the  warning  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
suitable  man,  with  full  powers,  is  bound  by  no  stereotyped 
orders ;  he  can  exercise  the  diplomacy  which  the  case  may 
require,  and  he  is  the  best  judge  of  the  proper  penal  measures 
to  be  adopted.  If  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  to  be  the  Lord 
Durham  of  South  Africa,  let  us  take  care  that  the  lesson  from 
Lord  Durham’s  failure  be  not  forgotten.  The  evils  which  the 
Report  attempted  to  grapple  with  were,  firstly,  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  Executive,  and,  secondly,  the  legacy  of  race  bitterness 
which  the  rebellion  ha<j  left.  The  first  has  no  application  in 
our  case.  The  Dutch  malcontents  in  the  Cape  cannot 
complain  of  such  a  constitutional  grievance,  for  the  Cape 
obtained  an  elective  Legislature  by  letter's  patent  in  1850, 
and  responsible  government  by  an  Act  of  this  Legislature, 
approved  by  the  Crown  in  Council,  in  1872.  It  will  be  the 
aim  of  South  African  politicians  to  bring  the  conquered 
Republics  in  time  into  line  with  the  admirable  system  of 
representative  government  which  the  Cape  and  Natal  enjoy. 
But  the  second  difficulty  is  our  own  to-day.  We  have  to 
absorb  into  our  Colonial  system  a  hostile  people,  we  have  to 
attempt  to  supplant  race  feeling  by  a  common  patriotism. 
Lord  Durham’s  solution  was  a  legislative  union  of  the 
Canadas.  “  In  existing  circumstances,”  to  quote  the  Report, 
“  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  led  is  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  restoring  the  union  of  the  Canadas  under  one  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  reconstituting  them  as  one  province.”  And  the 
reasons  on  which  he  based  his  view  deserve  close  considera¬ 
tion.  The  great  thing  was  to  secure  a  new  division  of 
parties.  Hitherto  they  had  been  divided  in  race  and  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  with  the  union  would  come  new  lines  of  general 
and  local  policy.  The  various  States  would  feel  themselves  to  be 
parts  in  a  greater  whole ;  a  general  Canadian  interest  would 
take  the  place  of  Lower  and  Upper,  French  and  English.  I  do 
not  propose  to  enlarge  upon  the  history  of  the  imion  of 
Canada.  Lord  Durham's  suggestions  were  carried  into  effect, 
and  Lord  Elgin  finally  established  the  policy  which  his  father- 
in-law  had  begun.  “  The  real  and  effectual  vindication  of 
Lord  Durham's  memory  and  proceedings,”  he  wrote,  “  will  be 
the  success  of  a  Governor -General  of  Canada  who  works  out 
his  views  of  government  fairly ;  ”  and  the  close  of  the  Elgin 
Administration  saw  this  success.  And  the  most  recent  events 
have  given  a  new  realisation  to  the  hope,  when  in  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  we  have  one  of  our  foremost  Imperial  statesmen,  and 
when  in  South  Africa  Frenc-h-Canadians  who  can  speak  little 
English  are  fighting  under  the  flag.  Will  not  the  same 
policy  hold  good  in  the  South  African  question  ?  To  be  sure, 
it  is  early  in  the  day  to  talk  of  it,  for  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  reconstruction  before  we  can  talk  of  union. 
But  a  imited  South  Africa  would  deprive  the  old  race 
distinctions  of  their  force,  since  it  would  render  meaningless 
for  separatist  purposes  the  political  and  geographical  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  keep  their  memory  alive.  The  trend  of 
political  thought  at  the  present  moment  is  in  the  direction  of 
union  and  federation.  Australia  has  shown  a  path  which 
others  will  follow,  and  “Providence  is  on  the  side  of  the 
bigger  social  battalions.”  So  we  may  yet  hope  to  see  the  race 
factor  in  South  Africa  fall  as  thoroughly  out  of  politics  as  it 
has  done  in  Canada.  Another  of  Lord  Durham’s  suggestions 
seems  to  contain  a  lesson.  He  advocated  the  extension  of 
municipal  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  an  active 
system  of  local  government.  It  is  of  course  a  commonplace 
of  politics,  but  in  South  Africa  there  is  a  value  in  municipal 
government  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook.  It  is  essentially 
a  country  of  townships,  which  have  all  the  local  pride  and 
jealousy  of  great  cities.  But  in  the  Republics  the  rebel 
strength  lies  in  the  country  districts.  It  is  not  the  town  Boer 
but  the  countiy  Boer  who  has  been  our  most  dangerous  enemy. 
The  exclusiveness,  selfishness,  and  intense  individualism  to 
which  we  owe  the  war,  flourish  badly  under  free  municipal 
institutions.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  the 
highest  wisdom  to  foster  carefully  the  townships  of  the  two 
Republics,  to  make  provisions  for  municipal  activity,  to  extend 


the.  area  of  local  government,  and,  however. for  a  time  we  may 
curtail  other  privileges,  to  encourage  this  form  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  in.  miniature.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  local  activity 
should  not  be  strictly  supervised  by  the  central  Government, 
for  in  newly  formed  townships  experiments  are  often  made 
which  are  not  desirable,  and  there  is  an  unfortunate  scope 
always  for  the  blackguard.  But  the  township  is  the  loyal 
unit,  as  the  farm  is  the  disloyal  one,  and  we  must  jealously 
foster  the  elements  of  loyalty. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  X. 


A  SERIOUS  DEFECT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

■  [To  the  Editor  op  the  .‘-Spectator.”] 

Sir,— While  I  agree  with  the  general  contention  of  “  Sober 
Fact,”  I  confess  he  seems  hardly  to  justify  his  pseudonym 
by  some  of  his  statements.  Tradition  much  governs  the  mind 
of  the  Naval  Executive.  Those  not  acquainted  with  its  work¬ 
ing  can  hardly  realise  the  repugnance  to  any  .  change  in  the 
official  relations  between  the  Executive  and  any  other  branch 
of  the  Naval  Service.  This  attitude  was  established  by  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  past,  when  any  one  and  every  one  in  a  ship  who 
equld  not  go  aloft  was  a  “landlubber”  and  an  “idler”  quite 
regardless  of  length  of  service  at  sea.  Those  who  have 
served  in  rigged  ships — even  with  steam  power — remember 
that  those  officially  classified  as  “idlers”  did  most  of  the 
hard  work  of  the  ship,  hardly  getting  a  moment’s  rest. 
As  the  locomotion  and  safety  of  the  ship  depended  upon 
work  “  aloft,”  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  great  social 
and  official  gulf  was  fixed  “  by  the  custom  of  the  Service  ” 
between  officers  and  men  who  only  worked  on  or  below  the 
deck  and  those  who  worked  above  it.  The  force  of  tradition 
remains  in  days  when  the  locomotion,  the  safety,  the  light, 
the  air,  and  the  working  of  all  weapons  and  appliances  of  the 
ship  are  provided  for  below  the  deck.  There  is  no  longer  an 
“  aloft,”  and  the  engineer  branch  of  the  Navy  really  now 
occupies,  in  relation  to  the  Naval  Service  to-day,  the  position 
of  the  executive,  or  seaman,  branch  in  days  for  ever  gone. 
Let  me  produce  two  unimpeachable  witnesses.  Admiral '  Sir 
Gerard  Noel  complains  “  that  the  seaman  worthy  of  the 
name  goes  -about  envying  the  stoker,  who  has  something 
useful  to  do,"  while  Admiral  Fitzgerald  puts  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  “sailor  as  we  have  known  him”  by  declaring 
“there  is  no  place  for  him  on  board  a  modem  man-of- 
war.”  The  influence  of  change  in  ship  construction  and 
mechanical  appliances  is  broadly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1S58,  when  all  her  Majesty’s  vessels  were 
rigged  ships,  with  auxiliary  steam-power,  only  8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  •personnel  of  the  Navy,  excluding 
boys  under  training,  belonged  to  the  engineer  branch,  while 
in  1898,  the  date  of  latest  official  returns,  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  total  personnel  of  the  Fleet  belonged  to  that 
branch.  The  “steam-man”  is  ousting  the  “  seaman,”  and  it 
is  time  ideas  born  of  the  wind  and  cradled  in  hemp,  tar,  and 
canvas  should  follow  masts  and  yards  overboard.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  traditions,  both  naval  and  military,  but  when 
a  tradition  survives  its  own  foundations,  its  proper  name  is 
prejudice.  Beneath  the  apparently  smooth  surface  of  the 
Naval  Service  to-day  there  are  follies,  inconsistencies,  and 
absurdities  wholly  irreconcilable  with  its  economy  and 
efficiency,  incidentally  producing  in  the  minds  of  certain 
branches  of  it  a  sense  of  injustice  and  wrong.  Your  columns 
give  expression  to  those  feelings  prevailing  in  the  engineer 
branch,  representing  over  a  quarter  of  the  personnel,  while  else¬ 
where  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  a  wholly  indefensible  state 
of  things  relating  to  the  marine,  artillery,  and  infantry  branch, 
which  forms  20per  cent,  of  the  whole  naval  force.  They  all  may 
be  traced  to  the  same  source,  tradition,  which  has  degenerated 
into  prejudice,  resulting  in  official  obliviousness  of  the  fact 
that  things  are  not  as  they  were.  Hence  the  principles  of 
naval  organisation  and  system  of  a  wooden  sailing  fleet  in 
days  of  yore  are  being  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  fleet  of  floating 
iron  boxes  of  complicated  masses  of  machinery  to-day.  The 
engineer  branch  of  the  Navy  is  composed  of  experts  requiring 
special  training,  and  doing  special  work,  just  like  Royal 
Engineers  in  the  Army.  All  units  of  the  Royal  Engineers  go 
through  such  preliminary  training  under  their  own  officers  as 
is  necessary  to  produce  individual  capacity  as  a  combatant,  to 
maintain  discipline  and  the  chain  of  responsibility  within  the 
corps  itself  in  the  discharge  of  its  special  and  peculiar  func¬ 
tions.  Executive  rank  and  the  exercise  of  executive  functions 
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within  the  corps  is  an  essential  principle  of  efficiency.  These 
conditions  are  wholly  absent  in  the  case  of  the  engineer 
1  ranch  of  the  Navy,  which  is  a  collection  of  loose  and 
unorganised  civil  units,  though  the  most  essential  portion 
of  a  fighting  Service.  It  cannot  be  said  the  formation 
of  the  engineer  branch  into  a  corps  of  Royal  Naval  Engineers 
—on  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Engineers — is  impracticable 
because  of  essential  differences  between  the  Naval  and 
Military  Services.  The  most  ancient  organism  in  the  whole 
Naval  Sendee  is  that  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Marines,  and  the 
executive  branch  of'  the  Navy,  composed,  as  it  now  really  is, 
of  Marines  disguised  as  bluejackets,  is  every  day  finding  itself 
more  and  more  compelled  unwillingly  to  conform  to  the 
principles  and  system  of  the  Marine  Service,  by  reason  of  the 
changes  forced  upon  the  personnel  by  mechanical  science, 
which  have  reduced  the  bluejackets  to  the  level  of  Marines  by 
confining  their  functions  to  the  deck.  “  The  serious  defect 
in  the  Navy  ”  is  the  present  organisation.  The  fierce  conflict 
of  opinion  now  raging  among  executive  officers  as  to  what  is  a 
*■  seaman  ”  and  how  he  should  be  trained,  and  what  they  term 
the  “  growls  of  the  greasers  ”  and  the  “  shrieks  of  the  Marines,” 
simply  represent  the  disagreeable  noises  due  to  hot  bearings 
and  misfits  in  machinery  in  bad  order. — I  am,  Sir,  &e., 

House  of  Commons.  John  C.  R.  Colomb. 

[Sir  John  Colomb  has,  we  believe,  put  the  controversy  on 
exactly  light  lines,  and  with  his  letter  we  must  for  the  present 
close  the  correspondence.  We  recommend  his  letter  to  all 
engineer  officers  as  showing  that  what  they  are  suffering  from 
is  not  any  social  or  class  disconsideration,  but  merely  the 
tyranny  of  tradition.  Rut  let  them  remember  that  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate  victory.  The  Atlantic 
always  has  beaten  and  always  will  beat  Mrs.  Partington  — 
Ed.  Spectator.'] 


THE  NEW"  BATTLE  OE  DORKiNG. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — At  a  time  when  people  speak,  privately  or  in  public,  of 
a  possible  battle  of  Dorking,  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place 
to  acquaint  your  readers  with  the  following  lines,  which  I 
translate  from  Lamartine’s  essay  on  Nelson  in  his  work,  “  Yie 
des  Grands  Hommes”: — 

“Napoleon  had  for  eighteen  months  accumulated,  in  all  the 
French  and  Dutch  ports  bordering  on  the  Channel,  the  threats 
and  means  of  a  descent  on  England.  The  innumerable  flotilla  of 
gunboats,  collected  round  Boulogne,  and  ready  to  embark  his 
troops  encamped  on  the  French  shores,  could,  on  a  day  of  good 
luck,  throw  an  immense  movable  bridge  over  the  strait,  and 
pour  in  a  few  hours  one  of  those  armies  as  irresistible  on  land  as 
the  English  fleets  were  on  the  ocean.  Whatever  might  be  the 
patriotism  of  that  island,  which  had  become,  through  the  genius 
of  her  children,  the  most  marvellous  focus  of  work,  riches,  naviga¬ 
tion  and  civilisation  of  all  centuries,  if  we  compare  her  influence 
over  the  universe  to  her  geographical  extent,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  200,000  French  warriors,  animated  and  led  by  the 
genius  of  the  modern  conqueror,  would  have  subjugated,  at 
least  for  a  time.  Great  Britain,  destroyed  her  ports,  spiked  her 
guns,  burned  down  her  maritime  arsenals,  and  dispersed  to  the 
winds  the  elements  of  her  wealth  and  liberty.  Of  course,  Eng¬ 
land,  surprised  and  enchained  on  her  own  territory,  would  mostly 
have  taken  refuge  on  her  numerous  ships,  would  have  covered  the 
Channel  with  her  floating  citadels,  on  the  track  of  the  French 
gunboats,  would  have  burned  these  in  the  very  English  harbours, 
and  thus  would  have  shut  up  the  French  soldiers  in  their  con¬ 
quest.  She  (England)  would  have  finally  obtained  from  Napoleon 
a  voluntary  retreat  and  for  herself  a  glorious  capitulation.  But 
the  shame  and  the.  calamities  of  a  London  invasion  would  have 
nevertheless  weighed  on  her  fortune  and  history,  and  England, 
having  had  her  capital  in  the  possession  of  the  invader,  would 
have  had  to  pay  a  very  high  ransom  of  blood,  iron,  and  gold — 
which  she  should  have  had  to  lavish  in  order  to  be  again  her  own 
mistress.” 

The  whole  chapter,  indeed,  might  be  profitably  quoted,  not 
only  for  the  noble  ideas  it  contains,  but  for  the  interesting 
views  of  the  author,  whose  conclusion  points  to  his  belief 
that  the  invader,  were  he  to  succeed,  would  lose  more  in  that 
game  than  the  invaded. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Alf.  H. 


[To  tiie  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — If  there  is  no  fear  of  our  being  invaded,  why  all  this 
talk  about  rifle  clubs,  and  the  Militia  ballot,  and  defending 
the  “  heart  of  the  Empire,”  and  so  forth  P  Certainly  the 
Scotch,  for  whom  I  can  speak  with  some  authority,  have  no 
intention  of  invading  England  again,  except  as  politicians, 
bank  managers,  whisky  kings,  and  the  like ;  and  I  should  say 


that  the  veteran  Lord  Wemyss.  whom  we  remember  best  in 
bis  soldierly  capacity  as  Lord  Elcho,  lias  some  other  enemy 
in  view  when  he  seeks  to  improve  our  national  defences. 
There  is  no  need  to  discuss  what  is  a  bare  possibility  in 
any  spirit  of  panic;  but  if  invasion  is  even  remotely  possible, 
we  may  surely  consider  it  calmly,  and  witb  a  view  to  possible 
eventualities,  I  am  writing  from  the  shore  where  the  Conqueror 
lauded,  and  almost  within  sight  of  “the  spot  where  Harold  fell.” 
We  have  heard  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  but  we  never  see  it 
except  in  the  shape  of  an  occasional  gunboat,  and  a  soldier, 
except  in  the  shape  of  the  recruiting  sergeant,  is  as 
uncommon  a  sight  as  a  “  sea-dog,”  or  the  mueh-talked-of 
“handy  man.”  Eighty  years  ago,  or  more,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  used  some  strong  language  about  the  unprotected 
state  of  the  coast  between  the  South  Foreland  and  Selsey  Bill, 
and  if  he  were  here  to-day  he  would  probably  repeat  himself 
with  increased  emphasis.  If  we  are  ever  invaded  history  will 
probably  repeat  itself,  and  we  shall  have  another  battle  of 
Hastings.  Is  there  any  reason  why  our  troops,  instead  of 
baking  on  the  arid  plains  of  Aldershot,  should  not  spread 
themselves  out  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  and  so  con¬ 
stitute  an  “  object  lesson”  to  our  friends  across  the  water  ?  In 
war,  as  in  most  other  things,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  being  “  on 
the  spot,”  and  let  us  remember  that  eight  hundred  and  odd 
years  ago  Harold  was  at  Stamford  Bridge  when  he  should 
have  been  at  Senlac.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  Harold  is  not 
at  Penzance  when  he  should  he  at  Pevensey. — I  am,  Sir,  &c\, 

R.  W.  J. 


“GUNGA  DIN.” 

[To  the  Editor  op  tiie  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — When  the  writer  of  the  article  on  “Asiatic  Courage” 
in  the  Spectator  of  June  30th  spoke  of  Mr.  Kipling's  “  Gunga 
Din”  as  “a  nearly  impossible  name,”  he  probably  meant  that 
the  name  was  impossible  as  applied  to  the  .valiant  water- 
carrier  whom  the  poet  describes.  Has  Mr.  Crooke  ever  met 
with  a  regimental  or  other  Bhishti,  rnussuch  on  thigh,  who  was 
not  a  Mahommedan,  and  has  he  ever  met  with  a  Mahommedan 
who  was  called  Ganga-Din,  “  Slave  of  the  Ganges”  P  In  Mr. 
Archibald  Constable’s  excellent  edition  of  “  Bernier’s  Travels  ” 
there  is  on  p.  206  a  picture  of  a  water-carrier,  recognisable  at 
the  first  glance  as  a  Mussulman,  and  intended  to  illustrate 
Bernier's  statement  that  “  even  the  menials  and  carriers  of 
water  belonging  to  that  nation”  (the  Pathans,-— all  Mahom- 
medans)  “  are  high-spirited  and  warlike  ”  ;  hut  the  reader  is 
informed  at  the  foot  of  the  plate  that  this  is  the  figure  of  Mr. 
Kipling’s  “  Gunga  Din,”  and  some  lines  from  the  poem  are 
added.  To  some  old  Indians  the  misplaced  name  is  a  blemish 
in  that  most  admirable  composition  which  they  could  wish 
away.  The  writer  of  the  article  says  that  the  Arab  “  has 
never  in  modern  times  fought  with  Europeans  in  Asia.”  The 
most  formidable  part  of  the  Maliratta  forces  with  which  we 
had  to  contend  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  were 
the  Arab  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the  Peshwa  and  the 
Bhonsla.  And  after  the  occupation  of  Aden  in  1839  we  were 
several  times  attacked  by  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  place. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  C.  J.  L. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator,”] 

Sir, — Mr.  William  Crooke  in  the  Spectator  of  July  7th  has 
shown  scientifically  that  “Gunga  Din”  is,  at  least,  not  “a 
nearly  impossible  name.”  May  I  add  a  piece  of  historical 
evidence  in  support  of  his  theory  P  'When  I  was  a  hoy  in 
India  in  the  “  sixties”  the  name  of  my  “  hearer”  was  Gunga 
Din. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  G.  Leonard, 

Kirby  Stephen,  Westmoreland. 


COUNT  MOURAYIEPF  AND  ENGLAND. 

[TO  THE  EDITOP.  OF  THE  “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,- — “Diplomaticus”  is  an  able  and  a  well-informed  writer, 
hut  he  shares  the  fallibility  of  human  nature,  and  I  am  sure 
that  further  investigation  will  convince  him  that  his  Moura- 
vieff  story  is  a  legend.  I  have  just  read  his  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and  it  confirms  my 
previous  information,  which,  as  I  distinctly  said,  “is  not  all 
Russian.”  Here  is  the  categorical  statement  made  by 
“  Diplomaticus  ”  : — 

“  It  is  now  an  open  secret  that  Count  Mouravieff,  the  Tsar’s 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  emboldened  by  the  anti- British 
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agitation  on  the  Continent  to  sound  certain  of  the  Powers  with 
a  view  to  European  intervention  in  our  quarrel  with  the  South 
African  Republics.” 

The  Powers  thus  sounded,  “Diplomaticus”  tells  us,  were 
Spain  and  Prance ;  and  one  of  his  two  informants,  he  hints, 
was  the  German  Government,  and  the  other  “  a  diplomatist 
of  the  highest  standing.”  That  the  German  Government 
would  gladly  propagate  such  a  myth  is  probable  enough,  for 
that  Government,  ever  since  Bismarck  began  to  guide  its 
policy,  has  devoted  itself  persistently  to  the  task  of 
making  bad  blood  between  England  and  Russia.  And  a 
diplomatist  may  be  “  of  the  highest  standing  ”  and  yet 
not  be  in  the  secrets  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office. 
“  Diplomaticus  ”  refutes  himself  when  he  admits  that 
Mouravieff’s  tentative  scheme  of  a  league  against  Great 
Britain  was  “  made  on  his  own  initiative  and  without 
instructions  from  the  Emperor.”  Now,  it  is  within  my 
knowledge,  and  is  indeed,  to  quote  “  Diplomaticus’s  ”  phrase, 
“  an  open  secret,”  that  the  Czar  would  not  have  sanctioned 
any  such  scheme.  He  vetoed  it  peremptorily  after  the 
Jameson  Raid  when  the  German  Emperor  proposed  it. 
Mouravieff  knew  his  master’s  mind,  and  to  believe  that  he 
sounded  any  Powers — and  Spain  and  Prance,  of  all  Powers — 
with  a  view  to  an  intervention  which  the  Czar  would  certainly 
veto,  is  to  believe  the  incredible.  If  “  Diplomaticus  ”  will  look 
at  my  letter  again,  he  will  find  that  I  said  nothing  so  silly  as 
that  “  no  Russian  diplomatist  makes  tentative  overtures  on 
important  questions  without  previously  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  Czar.”  Where  is  the  analogy  between  a  suggestion 
about  an  “  Anglo-Russian  railway”  “originated  by  a  distin- 
tinguished  Russian  diplomatist,”  and  sounding  European 
Powers  with  a  view  to  war  against  England  ?  Mouravieff 
knew  that  his  master  would  resent  the  suggestion  which 
“Diplomaticus”  attributes  to  the  Minister,  and  that  proves 
that  he  never  made  it.  But  Mouravieff  was  a  social  wit  and  a 
genial  cynic,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  asked 
in  some  smoking-room  a  question  which,  after  the  manner 
of  myths,  has  come  to  be  believed  as  a  fact.  I  think  that 
even  “  Diplomaticus  ”  “  has  not  followed  the  recent  course 
of  international  politics.”  Count  Mouravieff’s  calculations, 
according  to  “  Diplomaticus,”  “  left  in  relief  a  possible  Qua  d- 
ruple  Alliance — Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  Spain — which, 
by  an  auspicious  coincidence,  was  precisely  the  same  combina¬ 
tion  as  that  which  the  statesmanship  of  Prince  Lobanoff  had 
organised  in  1895  for  intervention  in  the  Par  East  after  the 
Peace  of  Shimonoseki.”  Unfortunately  for  this  analogy, 
Prince  Lobanoff  invited  Great  Britain,  before  any  other 
Power,  to  join  Russia  in  settling  the  question  of  the  Par 
East  on  the  basis  of  a  Dual  Alliance ;  and  it  was  after  we 
had  curtly  rejected  her  friendly  overture  and  caused  her  to 
suspect  our  intentions  that  she  invited  other  Powers  to  join 
her.  I  have  always  thought  that  Lord  Rosebery’s  Cabinet 
made  a  grievous  mistake  on  that  occasion.  In  checking  the 
dangerous  ambition  of  Japan  after  her  victory  over  China  in 
1895  Russia  did  a  signal  service  to  Europe  in  general  and 
England  in  particular.  Japan,  not  Russia,  is  the  Power 
which  we  have  to  fear  in  the  Par  East. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Malcolm  MacColl. 

Devonshire  Chib,  St.  James’s,  S.  W. 


THE  DIMINUTION  OP  CANDIDATES  FOR  HOLY 
ORDERS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  paragraph  on  the  above  subject  in  the 
Spectator  of  July  7th,  I  think  facts  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  So  long  as  men  who  for  a  number  of  years  have 
worked  in  the  teaching  profession,  or  in  some  other  equally 
alien  occupation,  are  beneficed,  while  curates  of  unblemished 
character  and  unimpeachable  capability  have  laboured  in  the 
clerical  calling  for  sixteen  or  twenty  years  ill-paid  and  un¬ 
beneficed,  there  will  be  dissatisfaction,  and  justly  so.  No  man 
should  be  eligible  for  a  living  until  he  has  worked  for  nine 
years  consecutively  as  a  curate.  This  would  be  no  great  hard¬ 
ship  to  the  golden  youths  who  have  politics  or  county  con¬ 
nections  at  their  back.  They  would  be  favourably  handi¬ 
capped  even  then.  I  hope  to  see  the  dearth  of  candidates 
greater  still  until  some  reform  is  begun. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Observer. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  BAR. 

[TO  THE  EDITOP.  OP  THE  “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir, — You  say  that  the  prizes  in  the  Church  are  as  numerous 
and  more  valuable  than  those  at  the  Bar.  But  is  it  so  ? 
Please  to  look  at  a  few  figures.  The  Attorney-General 
receives  more  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the 
Solicitor- General  much  more  than  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
These  offices,  it  is  true,  ai’e  temporary,  but  they  imply  a 
reversion  to  any  vacancy  on  the  Bench.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
equals  the  Bishop  of  London  (with  a  certain  pension  of  £'5,000 
if  he  has  to  give  up  the  seals).  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  has 
£1,000  more  than  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Thirty-two  Lords 
of  Appeal  and  other  Judges  have  £165,000  between  them  and 
a  full  pension  after  fifteen  years  of  service;  thirty-one  Bishops 
have  £128,000  and  a  possible  pension  of  a  third.  This  gives 
the  lawyers  an  average  advantage  of  about  £1,000,  far  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  Bishop’s  somewhat  costly  privilege  of 
keeping  up  a  palace.  Then  for  the  lawyers  there  are  four 
City  Judgeships  (£4,000,  £3,000,  £2,400,  £1,700);  fifty-five 
County  Court  Judgeships  (£1,500);  three  Commissionerships 
in  Lunacy  (£1,500) ;  two  Masterships  in  Lunacy  (£2,000) ;  two 
Railway  Commissionerships  (£3,000) ;  twenty -five  Police- 
Courts  (£2,000-£l,500) ;  City  of  London  Sessions  (£2,000  and 
£1,500).  There  ai’e  legal  adviserships  in  various  Government 
offices,  and  probably  there  are  other  posts,  as,  e.g.,  Stipendiary 
Magistrates  in  the  provinces,  but  I  cannot  find  the  figures. 
What  have  the  clergy  to  set  against  these  ?  One  Deanery 
with  £3,000,  and  six  with  from  £2,000  to  £1,500.  If  we  add 
the  Deanery  and  Canonries  of  Christ  Church,  though  with 
one  exception  these  are  academical  posts,  we  have  seven  more, 
and  there  are  benefices  of  £1,500  and  upwards.  So  here  we 
have,  say,  one  hundred  legal  against  twenty  clerical  prizes, 
and  the  hundred  are  divided  among,  say,  three  thousand,  the 
twenty  among  twenty  thousand. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Ex-Rector. 

[Possibly  we  were  wrong  in  saying  that  the  legal  prizes  were 
less  than  the  clerical ;  but  if  our  correspondent  mentions  the 
Attorney -General  and  Solicitor-General,  he  ought  to  mention 
the  great  professional  posts  held  by  clergymen, — i.e.,  the  head¬ 
ships  of  Colleges  and  public  schools.  Our  point,  however, 
remains  in  any  case, — namely,  that  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  (£15,000  a  year  and  a  palace)  and  the  other 
Bishoprics  and  Deaneries  are  splendid  prizes,  and  that  it  is  to 
the  great  credit  of  the  English  Church  that  these  prizes  do 
not  excite  an  unworthy  ambition,  and  that  men  do  not  take 
Orders  to  obtain  them,  but  as  a  rule  only  because  they  feel  a 
vocation. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


VIGILANCE  COMMITTEES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — All  those  who  hope  for  the  success  of  the  “Army 
League”  must  feel  grateful  to  the  Spectator  for  the  admirable 
article  on  “  Vigilance  Committees  ”  of  the  7th  inst.  Although 
it  seems  somewhat  ungracious  to  criticise  an  article  giving 
such  friendly  encouragement,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to 
make  a  few  comments  upon  it.  With  nearly  all  that  is  said  I 
believe  the  Army  League  to  be  in  cordial  agreement,  especially 
with  your  description  of  the  composition  of  an  “  ideal”  Army 
League.  The  only  portion  of  the  article  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  line  of  action  proposed  by  the 
Army  League  is  that  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  “  a  small — 
the  smaller  the  better — Executive  Committee  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  Army  re¬ 
organisation,”  and  that. such  a. scheme,  when  adopted  by  the 
League  should  be  pressed  on  the  Government.  This  question 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Provisional  Committee, 
and  there  is  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  body  except  the  Government  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
scheme,  and  that  it  would  greatly  hamper  the  work  of  the 
Army  League  if  it  were  committed  to  any  definite  plan  for 
the  defence  of  the  Empire.  Of  course  the  abstention  from 
the  adoption  of  a  scheme  does  not  preclude  the  criticism 
of  schemes  proposed,  or  the  offering  of  suggestions  and 
emendations  by  the  military  experts  who  are  members  of  the 
League,  but  it  is  thought  that,  the  action  most  likely  to  have 
a  good  result  is  that  indicated  in  the  letter  from  me  which 
you  were  kind  enough  to  publish  on  the  7th  inst., — viz.,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  League  should  be  vigorously  directed  to 
dispelling  the  curious  ignorance  of  our  real  position  in  respect 
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of  military  preparation,  which  is  so  prevalent;  ignorance 
which,  considering  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject,  is  quite 
astonishing.  When  our  real  position  becomes  generally  known 
we  believe  that  the  nation  will  insist  on  adequate  measures 
being  taken  by  the  Government  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 
When  this  popular  “mandate  ”  is  issued,  and  the  Government, 
in  obedience  to  it,  lias  formulated  a  really  comprehensive 
and  adequate  scheme,  the  business  of  the  Army  League  wall 
then  be  to  assist  the  Government  in  every  possible  way  to  put 
their  scheme  into  effect.  Such  a  measure  is  sure  to  meet  with 
strenuous  resistance.  The  Little  Englanders,  the  peace  party, 
the  party  who  advocate  “  non-resistance  ” — those  excellent 
people  who  appear  to  think  (in  spite  of  what  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  sufficient  recent  evidence  to  the  contrary)  that 
disputes  between  nations  can  always  be  settled  on  Sunday- 
school  principles — and  that  class  of  taxpayers  who  are  anxious 
to  be  fully  insured  against  risks,  but  who  strongly  object  to 
paying  the  necessary  premium, — all  these  people  will 
undoubtedly  oppose  any  adequate  measure  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  Empire,  and  in  resisting  this  opposition 
the  Army  League  will  (if  its  influence  spreads,  as  there  is 
now  every  reason  to  hope  will  be  the  case)  be  able  to  afford 
strong  and  useful  support  to  the  Government. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
19  Hyde  Pari;  Gate,  S.W.  Arthur  Clay. 


POETRY. 


A  MAE  UY  PEACE. 

I  DU  not  hold  with  war  myself,  I  think  it's  bad  an'  -wrong, 

An’  would  not  prod  my  frens  to  strife  wi’  fiery  speech  an’ 
song, 

I'd  sooner  see  ’em  till  the  soil,  an’  sow,  an'  reap,  an'  build, 

An’  die  o’  somethin’  nat’ral,  ’stead  uv  goin’  an’  gettin'  killed ; 
But  ef  my  country  does  git  roused,  I  plunges  inter  sin, 

An’  don't  care  whut  she’s  fightin’  for — I  want  to  see  her  win ! 
It  isn't  zackly  wlmt  you'd  call  a  real  angelic  plan, 
But  man  is  not  an  angel — an-  he  wunt  be  while  he's 
man ! 


Some  like  to  sing  them  pooty  songs  uv  victory  an’  deth, 

But  while  yer  hands  air  full  uv  work  ye’d  better  save  yer 
breth ; 

The  poits  keep  on  gettin’  up,  afore  the  fightin’ s  thru, 

Tew  strut  an’  flap  their  wings  an’  whoop  a  cock-a-doodle-do  ! 
But  let  us  liev  some  peace,  says  I.  until  we've  licked  the  foe, 
An’  when  there’s  nothin’  else  to  du,  the  time  lies  come  to  crow. 


I  stud  out  ded  agin  the  war,  but  once  it  -wus  begun 

I  thrilled  tew  read  each  gallant  deed  my  countrymen  bed 
done ; 

An’  now,  I  git  thet  warm  within  tew  see  the  en’my  scoot, 

I  itch  tew  take  a  gun  myself  an’  go  an’  hev  a  shoot ! 

There's  other  peaceful  men  like  me  reprove  my  wrath  an’ 
frown, 

But  when  my  country's  dander's  up,  mine  wunt  keep  lyin’ 
down. 


Es  long  es  airth  is  simply  airth,  an’  men  ain’t  more  than  men, 
It  seems  tew  me  there’s  bound  to  be  some  fightin’  now  an’ 
then, 

Fer  whut  is  wrong  or  right  depends  upon  yer  point  uv  view, 
The  en'my’s  alwis  quite  convinced  he’s  jest  as  right  as  you, 
An’  so,  in  sech  a  sinful  world,  there  ain’t  no  kind  uv  doubt 
Te've  got  tew  fight  fer  what  you  want,  or  want  an’  go  without ! 
It  isn't  zackly  -whut  you’d  call  a  real  angelic  plan, 
But  man  is  not  an  angel — an’  he  wunt  be  while  he’s 
man ! 


Hosea,  Jun. 


MUSIC. 

TCHAIKOVSKY’S  INFLUENCE. 

In  the  Reminiscences  of  Liszt  by  his  compatriot,  Mme.  Janka 
Wolil,  published  shortly  after  his  death  in  1886,  the  author 
records  at  considerable  length  the  substance  of  a  conversation 
in  which  Liszt  expressed  his  opinions  as  to  the  tendencies  and 
the  future  of  Russian  music : — 

“Properly  speaking,”  lie  said,  “there  is  as  yet  no  Russian 
music,  but  there  are  some  first  rate  composers.  The  Russian 
mind,  which  is  in  continual  activity  on  the  one  side  and  comatose 
on  the  other,  wiil  have  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  work  in 


order  to  guide  its  natural  tendencies  in  the  right  direction ;  and 
this  is  the  result  of  the  climate  of  the  country  and  of  the  Slav 
character  in  general.  Just  as  the  long  months  of  their  winters 
are  followed  by  short  summers  full  of  rapid  expansion,  so  Russian 
music  has  long  monotonous  intervals  in  between  the  bursts  of 
melody;  but  these  melodies  ought  to  he  brimful  of  the  sap  of 

their  short  summer . Besides,  there  is  yet  too  much  of  the 

vague,  of  the  undecided,  too  much  of  dreaminess  in  this  music, 
destined,  nevertheless,  I  believe,  to  have  a  great  future.  One  feels 
that  the  Russian  composers  go  to  work  under  a  more  or  less  senti¬ 
mental  inspiration,  and  not  under  the  all-powerful  impression 

of  a  master-idea . The  Russians  have  not  yet  sufficiently 

fathomed  the  secret  of  working  on  the  salient  points  of  their 
musical  nationality.  Their  originality  is  deep  rooted  in  the  soil ; 
it  is  an  emanation  of  the  land,  and  is  inseparable  from  its  snows, 
its  steppes,  and  from  the  way  its  sons  look  upon  life  and  death. 
It  is  this  which  some  day  will  give  to  their  music  that  stamp  of 
individuality  without  which  it  will  never  be  anything  more  than 

a  variation  of  the  music  of  other  countries . With  their 

dash,  their  faith,  and  their  talent,  they  are  sure  to  discover  what 
wiil  be  the  national  music.  Their  art  is  young,  you  see,  and,  in 
art,  youth  is  rarely  an  advantage.” 

These  conversations  took  place  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
ago,  since  when  Russian  music  has  made  great  strides  in 
popularity  and  achievement,  yet  their  point  and  suggestive¬ 
ness  are  so  little  impaired  that  they  might  almost  serve  as 
the  text  for  Mrs.  Newmarc-k’s  recently  published  and  very 
interesting  work  on  Tchaikovsky  * 

The  sources  of  Tchaikovsky’s  great  popularity  are  acutely 
analysed  in  the  opening  pages  of  Mrs.  Newmarch’s  excellent 
study.  Though  he  owed  the  most  striking  qualities  of  his 
work  to  “  the  imperishable  fibre  of  race,”  it  was  easier  for  him 
to  drop  the  Slav  than  for  many  of  his  fellow-workers.  He 
I  was  not  “consecrated  to  the  service  of  nationality”  like 
Glinkb ;  a  Russian  at  heart,  he  was  a  cosmopolitan  by  educa¬ 
tion.  “  This  susceptibility  to  the  antagonistic  currents  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  surrounded  him  is  not  altogether  a 
fault  in  Tchaikovsky.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  lent  to  his 
music  qualities  of  pliancy,  vai-iety,  and  eclecticism  which  have 

proved  sources  of  charm  and  attraction . Even  if  we 

admit  that  this  division  of  thought  and  emotion  is  a  source  of 
weakness  in  Tchaikovsky,  we  must  also  acknowledge  that  it 
has  its  element  of  popularity.  At  a  time  when  the  entire 
world  of  Art  is  divided  upon  questions  of  latv  and  liberty, 
this  subjective  confession  of  unsettled  faith  and  dual  allegi¬ 
ance  puts  him  in  closer  touch  wdth  his  own  generation,  though 
it  may  weaken  his  hold  upon  succeeding  ones.”  Another 
source  alike  of  weakness  and  popularity  is  that  he  was  steeped 
in  the  maladie  da  specie;  he  had  the  “  command  of  every  note 
in  the  gamut  of  melancholy.”  To  that  we  are  inclined  to  demur 
to  the  extent  of  adding  the  qualifying  word  “  almost,”  for 
of  the  serene  yet  sombre  melancholy  of  Turgenieff  there  is 
little  trace  in  the  music  of  Tchaikovsky.  In  him  the  mutinous 
quality  is  seldom  absent.  It  is  the  emotion  of  a  wounded 
soul  that  he  especially  excels  in  translating  into  sound ;  the 
word  “resignation”  finds  no  counterpart  in  his  music,  and  he  is 
never  so  impressive  as  when  he  pours  forth  the  rebellious 
rhetoric  of  despair.  Hence  Mrs.  Newmarck  does  well  to 
point  out  the  injustice  involved  in  the  view  that  because 
Tchaikovsky  happens  to  he  the  most  accessible  and  the  best 
known  among  Russian  composers,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  pessimistic,  his  music  must  he  typically  and  representa¬ 
tively  Russian.  “  Russian  art,  as  a  whole,  is  far  too  vigorous 
and  healthy  a  growth  to  remain  continuously  under  the  sway 
of  one  emotional  influence,” — that  of  romantic  despair.  Two 
further  sources  of  Tchaikovsky’s  popularity  remain  to  be 
noted, — the  extraordinary  brilliancy,  picturesqueness,  and 
sonority  of  his  orchestration,  and  the  quality  of  his  melodic 
vein.  Though  he  began  his  musical  career  as  an  amateur, 
and  was  regarded  by  his  early  teachers  as  an  incorrigible 
dilettante,  be  attained  in  time  to  such  a  mastery  of  orchestral 
resource  tliat  one  can  say  of  him  as  was  once  said  of  Berlioz: 
“  His  instinct  for  orchestration  was  so  abnormally  acute  that 
whatever  experiments  be  tried,  from  the  most  delicate  and 
slender  combinations  to  those  of  utmost  volume,  they  were  sure 
to  sound  as  he  intended.”  Anton  Rubinstein  complains 
—not  altogether  without  reason — of  modern  composers  that 
they  always  paint  with  all  the  colours  in  their  palette.  Now 
Tchaikovsky  very  often  used  this  method,  hut  his  effects  were 
never  blurred.  When  he  chose,  again,  he  could  produce  the 
most  delicate,  fanciful,  and  original  results  with  limited 
resources,  as  in  his  famous  Casse-noisette  suite,  notable,  apart 
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from  its  welcome  gaiety  and  humour,  for  its  truly  wonderful 
glimpses  of  the  Orient.  The  last  number  in  the  suite,  a  cleverly 
orchestrated  but  rather  commonplace — indeed,  by  comparison 
with  most  of  the  preceding  numbers,  one  might  call  it  a 
vulgar — waltz  tune,  serves  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  and  weakness  of  Tchaikovsky  as  a  melodist.  He  had  a 
rich  gift  of'  tune-coining,  but  in  the  realm  of  tender  sentiment, 
as.  opposed  to  the  heroic  or  tragic  vein,  his  melodies,  though 
bowing  and  pleasant,  were  seldom  really  distinguished, — the 
charm  of  the  second '  subject  in  the  opening  movement 
of  the  Sjrnphonie  Pathetique  lies  more  in  its  harmonisa¬ 
tion  and  varied  presentation  than  in  the  theme  itself. 
One  of  the  best  pieces  of  criticism  in  the  book  is  that  in  which 
Mrs.  Newmarch  weighs  Tchaikovsky’s  virtues  and  defects  as 
a  song-writer.  There  is,  she  says,  no  denying  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  charm,  the  penetrating  sweetness  and  melancholy, 
the  vocal  excellence,  of  many  of  his  songs.  But  she  refuses 
all  the  same  to  admit  his  claim  to  inclusion  in  the  ranks  of 
the,  great  song-writers, — Schubert  and  Schumann,  Brahms 
and  Franz : — 

“  Nearly  all  Lis  songs  would  be  condemned  if  tried  by  the 
standard  of  formal  perfection.  His  greatest  weakness  as  a  song¬ 
writer  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  never  realised  the  principle  that  in 
the  ideal  song,  music  and  poetry  must  meet  upon  an  equal 
footing.  ‘  The  union  of  the  two  arts,’  says  Cui,  ‘  appeared  to 
Tchaikovsky  in  the  light  of  a  mesalliance  for  the  one  which  he 
represented.’  Starting  with  this  idea,  that  music  is  the  only 
element  of  real  importance  in  song,  Tchaikovsky  does  not  hesitate 
to  mutilate  the  text  of  the  greatest  poets,  to  interpolate  such 
exclamations  as  ‘Good  heavens/  ‘Alas!’  ‘Woe  is  me/  and 
occasionally  by  a  stroke  of  his  arbitrary  pen  to  turn  fine  verse 

into  indifferent  prose . A  fault  which  is  common  in 

Tchaikovsky’s  orchestral  music  is  also  noticeable  in  his  songs. 
Not  alivays  very  fastidious  in  his  choice  of  musical  ideas,  he  seems 
to  find  a  difficulty  in  quitting  them.  He  will  develop,  vary,  and 
repeat  an  idea  with  a  kind  of  mechanical  skilfulness  which 
becomes  wearisome.” 

Finally,  she  charges  him  with  a  certain  amount  of  deliberate 
and  artificial  sentimentality,  a  gratuitous  indulgence  in  the 
luxury  of  grief  without  any  adequate  motive.  The  passage  which 
we  quoted  and  the  words  we  have  italicised  indicate  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Newmarcli  approaches  her  task  in  anything  but  a 
spirit  of  adulation.  Though  a  great  admirer  of  Tchaikovsky, 
she  is  by  no  means  blind  to  his  imperfections,  and  refuses  to 
commit  herself  positively  to  the  opinion  that  he  is  the  greatest 
of  the  Russian  composers. 

While  there  was  a  good  deal  that  reminds  us  of  Byron  in 
Tchaikovsky’s  music,  the  man  himself  was  anything  but 
a  poseur.  He  shrank  from  publicity ;  he  was  morbidly 
sensitive,  and  so  singularly  reticent  about  himself  or  his 
schemes  that  to ,  this  day  a  veil  of  mystery  hangs  over  the 
episode  of  his  ill-starred  marriage  and  his  sudden  death, 
commonly  attributed  to  cholera  after  drinking  a  glass  of 
impure  water  in  a  St.  Petersburg  restaurant.  Yet  while 
admitting  a  general  correspondence  between  the  nature  ox  the 
man  and  of  his  music,  Mrs.  Newmarch  does  well  to  refrain 
from  the  temptation  to  read  autobiographical  significance 
into  his  principal  compositions.  How  misleading  .  such  a 
course  may  he  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
brightest  and  most  humorous  of  his  symphonies — the  Fourth 
— was  written  shortly  after  the  great  domestic  tragedy  of  his 
life.  That  his  influence  on  the  nerves  of  contemporary 
audiences  has  been  profound  cannot  he  gainsaid ;  it  is 
another  matter  to  credit  him  with  a  permanent  influence  on 
the  evolution  of  music.  The  stream  of  his  inspiration  seldom 
ran  clear;  it  was  not  given  him  integros  accedere  fontes  atque 
liaurire,  to  attain  to  tbe  ecstasy  of  Bach,  the  Olympian 
heights  of  Beethoven,  or  the  vernal  freshness  of  Mozart.  The 
amari  aliquid  was  seldom  absent;  his  distinguishing  note 
was  that  of  poignancy.  In  a  collection  of  parallel  Lives  of 
musicians  he  might  well  be  bracketed  with  Berlioz ;  for  both 
were  cosmopolitan  in  their  education  and  leanings,  both  were 
past-masters  of  orchestral  resource,  both  achieved  their  most 
resounding  successes  in  England,  both  wrote  lai'gely  for  the 
lyric  stage  yet  won  popularity  chiefly  -  in  compositions  not 
destined  for  the  hoards,  and  both,  to  conclude,  were  sensitive, 
unhappy,  and  disappointed  men.  C.  L.  G. 


BOOKS. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL* 

On  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  June  27th,  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve.  Gibbon  wrote  the  last  lines  of  his 
monumental  history  in  a  summer-house  in  his  garden. 
Twenty  years  Lad  passed  since  the  historian,  “  musing  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,”  first  determined  to  write  the  decline 
and  fall  of  Rome, — twenty  years  of  rewarded  toil  and  secure 
achievement.  Well  might  he  congratulate  himself  on  that 
night  in  June :  if  his  solitude  had  lost  the  noblest  companion, 
he  had  won  the  esteem  not  only  of  himself  hut  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  he  was  confident  that  posterity  would 
subscribe  to  the  Opinion  of  his  friends.  His  confidence  was 
amply  justified,  and  Edward  Gibbon  still  beeps  his  place  at 
the  head  of  English  historians,  with  only  such  giants  as 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus  on  the  wider  field  of  the  world  to 
dispute  his  supremacy. 

Gibbon,  then,  deserves  all  the  honour  that  can  be  paid  him., 
and  of  all  tributes  none  is  more  just  nor  more  lofty  than  the 
new  edition  which  Mr.  Bury  has  just  published.  As  Gibbon 
represents  the  old  method  of  writing  history,  Mr.  Bury' repre¬ 
sents  the  new.  Where  Gibbon  divined,  Mr.  Bury  knows, 
basing  his  knowledge  upon  documents  of  whose  existence 
Gibbon  was  naturally  ignorant.  But  true  as  Mr.  Bury  is  to 
his  own  craft,  he  is  too  fine  a  scholar,  too  sane  a  critic  of 
letters,  to  do  less  than  justice  to  Gibbon’s  splendid  triumph. 
While  he  supplements  and  corrects  where  it  is  necessary,  he 
never  makes  his  correction  in  the  spirit  of  the  pedagogue. 
The  student  will  find  in  this  new  edition  all  the  help  he 
requires  in  the  elucidation  of  his  author :  he  is  referred  to 
the  latest  authorities,,  he  may  look  at  Gibbon’s  periods  in  the 
dry  light  of  German  scholarship,  but  he  will  not  cease  to 
thank  the  editor  who  has  performed  a  delicate  task  without 
one  touch  of  pedantry,  without  one  whisper  of  dispraise. 

Mr.  Bury,  indeed,  has  rendered  Gibbon  the  most  practical 
homage.  He  has  reviewed  his  work  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  scientific  historian,  and  he  frankly  declares  of  The 
Decline  and  Fall  that  “  its  accuracy  is  amazing.”  Mox-e.ovef, 
he  supports  his  conviction  by  a  remax'bahle  reticence.  Look 
at  his  notes,  and  you  will  see  at  once  with  how.  gentle  and 
sparing  a  hand  he  castigates  his .  author.  Gibbon,  of  course, 
had  his  faults,  some  of  which  he  acknowledged.  He  con¬ 
fesses  that  his  treatment  of  the  earlier  Emperors,  from 
Commodus  to  Severus,  is  scanty  and  superficial ;  others  have 
pointed  out  with  perfect  justice  that  a  lack  of  knowledge 
weakened  his  interest  in  the  Bj^zantine  period.  Yet  when 
these  insignificant  faults  are  admitted,  how  admirable  is  the 
work  that  remains !  Mr.  Bury  puts  the  case  with  truth  and 
generosity.  “  That  Gibbon  is  behind  in  many  details,”  he 
writes,  “  and  in  some  departments  of  importance,  simply 
signifies  that  we  and  our  fathers  have  not  lived  in  an 

O 

absolutely  incompetent  world.  But  in  the  main  things  he  is 
still  our  master,  above  and  beyond  ‘  date/  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  the  obvious  qualities  which  secure  to  him  immunity 
from  the  common  lot  of  historical  writers, — such  as  the  bold 
and  certain  measure  of  his  progress  through  the  ages;  his 
accurate  vision,  and  his  tact  in  managing  perspective ;  his 
discreet  reserves  of  judgment  and  timely  scepticism :  the  im¬ 
mortal  affectation  of  his  unique  manner.  By  virtue  of  these 
superiorities  he  can  defy  the  danger  with  which  the  activity 
of  successors  must  always  threaten  the  worthies  of  the  past.” 
When  did  one  historian  pay  a  higher  tribute  to  another  ?  And 
the  tribute  is  the  higher  when  we  remember  that  it  is  paid  by 
the  new  fashion  to  the  old. 

“  The  bold  and  certain  measure  of  his  progress  through  the 
ages,” — that  is  and  will  always  remain  Gibbon’s  supreme  virtue 
He  xxsed  the  map  of  the  world  as  other  writers  might  handle  the 
ground-plan  of  a  village ;  Le  writes  of  peoples  and  countries  with 
the  simple  assurance  which  might  astonish  us  in  a  specialised 
biography.  His  history  covers  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and 
though  the  point  of  view  is  always  the  same,  though  tbe 
habit  of  generalisation  is  constant  and  imperative,  the  his¬ 
torian’s  opinions  are  never  superficial,  his  conclusions  are 
never  summary.  He  works  upon  a  vast  canvas,  and  does  not 
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decline  from  the  ideal  of  portraiture ;  in  a  limitless  mass  of 
details  he  never  misses  the  broad  effect  of  truth.  His  knowledge 
of  life  is  as  astonishing  as  his  knowledge  of  facts,  and  though 
he  devoted  many  years  to  secluded  study,  he  always  came  out 
into  the  world  with  profit  to  his  history.  Most  true  it  was 
that  “  the  Captain  of  the  Hampshire  Grenadiers  has  not  been 
useless  to  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  and  not  one 
of  the  hours  was  lost  which  he  squandered  upon  the  race 
meetings  of  Stockbridge  or  the  noisy  dinners  of  his  regiment. 
But  what  confers  upon  his  history  its  greatest  distinction  is 
the  personal  interpretation  which  he  gives  to  every  event  in 
his  chronicle.  He  sees  all  things  through  his  own  eye ;  he  even 
compels  the  records  to  his  own  vision.  Whatever  be  the  result 
of  modern  researches,  we  shall  never  again  consider  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Empire  save  through  the  medium  of  Gibbon’s 
brain.  W e  contemplate  the  greatest  enormities  with  a  touch  of 
his  own  cynicism.  When  Sheridan,  attacking  Warren  Hastings, 
quoted  the  unparalleled  atrocities  of  the  great  history,  then 
recently  published,  Gibbon  felt  a  very  natural  pride.  Tet  never 
in  the  long  course  of  his  narrative  is  he  moved  to  an  excess  of 
statement  by  the  satirist’s  sxva  indignatio.  Throughout  his  life 
he  was  pursued  by  what  he  calls  “  the  same  blind  and  boyish 
taste  for  exotic  history,”  but  he  did  not  ask  of  his  exotic 
history  more  than  it  could  give  him.  So  he  is  never  sur¬ 
prised  ;  not  even  Commodus  nor  Elagabalus  can  excite  him 
to  wonder  or  reprobation.  In  his  own  phrase,  he  regarded 
history  as  “little  more  than  the  register  of  the  crimes,  follies, 
and  misfortunes  of  mankind.”  Nor  with  this  opinion  could 
he  have  chosen  a  finer  subject  for  his  aid. 

And  with  his  cynicism  irony  goes  hand  in  hand.  He  said 
of  himself,  “  Wit  I  have  none,”  and  for  once  this  stern  critic 
of  his  own  talent  was  mistaken.  Without  wit  there  is  no 
irony,  and  irony  was  in  Gibbon’s  blood.  It  is  as  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  Autobiography  as  in  his  masterpiece, — an 
irony  subtler  than  Voltaire’s,  sustained  at  a  level  unique  and 
unsurpassed.  Nor  was  he  unconscious  of  his  great  gift ;  he 
freely  acknowledges  it  and  explains  its  source.  “  From  the 
Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,”  he  wrote,  “  I  learned  to  manage 
the  weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony,  even  on  subjects  of 
ecclesiastical  solemnity.”  And  his  irony  gives  the  key  to  his 
style,  which  is  enough  of  itself  to  make  his  work  immortal. 
Whence  came  it  P  Not  from  Cicero,  whom  perhaps  he 
overrated,  nor  from  Voltaire,  to  whom  he  did  less  than 
justice.  Its  pomposity  was,  in  a  sense,  of  the  time,  and 
maybe  he  owed  an  unconscious  debt  to  Samuel  Johnson, 
whose  habit  of  sounding  antithesis  he  shared.  Montesquieu, 
too,  was  an  influence  upon  him,  and  of  Pascal  we  have 
already  spoken.  But  when  we  have  mentioned  half  a  dozen 
names  we  return  to  Gibbon  himself,  and  learn  that  he  was  the 
fashioner  of  his  own  armoury.  He  shall  tell  the  story  in  his 
own  words.  “  The  style  of  a  man,”  said  he,  “  should  be  the 
image  of  his  mind,  but  the  choice  and  command  of  language 
is  the  fruit  of  exercise.  Many  experiments  were  made 
before  I  could  hit  the  middle  tone  between  a  dull  chronicle 
and  a  rhetorical  declamation :  three  times  did  I  compose  the 
third  chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and  third,  before  I  was 
tolerably  satisfied  with  their  effect.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
way  I  advanced  with  a  more  equal  and  easy  pace.”  This 
passage  simplifies  his  style,  which  might  otherwise  bewilder 
us  into  despair.  At  first  sight  it  appears  before  all 
things  elaborate  and  mannered ;  a  little  familiarity  and 
reflection  prove  to  us  its  consummate  ease.  A  brief  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Gibbon’s  prose  might  suggest  that  it  lacked 
suppleness.  To  read  continuously  a  hundred  pages  is  to 
admit  that  no  writer  ever  commanded  a  suppler  instrument- 
The  truth  is  that  a  periwig  best  suited  Gibbon’s  locks, 
and  that  as  he  put  it  on  without  an  effort,  so  he  wore  it 
without  a  grimace.  He  was  by  nature  stately  and  aristo¬ 
cratic;  therefore  he  wrote  after  a  stately  and  ai'istocratic 
manner ;  but  his  style  was  no  more  difficult  to  him  than  was 
the  manner  which  he  used  towards  his  friends  and  intimates. 
When  others  affect  the  grandiose  diction  of  Gibbon,  they  ai’e 
wont  to  fail,  because  they  lack  his  grandiosity  of  tempera¬ 
ment  ;  of  him  it  may  be  said  that  what  began  as  a  manner 
ended  as  a  sincere,  inevitable  style. 

Fortunate  in  his  genius,  he  was  fortunate  in  his  career.  He 
found  the  work  which  best  suited  him,  and  he  performed  it- 
witli  a  success  that  was  a  lifelong  satisfaction.  Again  and 
again  he  refers  to  the  happiness  of  his  situation.  He  was 


rich  enough  to  write  at  his  ease,  he  was  not  rich  enough  to 
dispense  with  the  pleasure  of  toil ;  and  as  literature  conferred 
its  highest  boon  upon  him,  so  he  always  fervently  championed 
the  dignity  of  literature.  “  I  am  disgusted  with  the  affectation 
of  men  of  letters,”  he  wrote,  “  who  complain  that  they  have 

renounced  a  substance  for1  a  shadow . Twenty  happy 

years  have  been  animated  by  the  labours  of  my  History ;  and 
its  success  has  given  me  a  name,  a  rank,  a  character,  in  the 
world,  to  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  been  entitled.” 
Few  men  of  letters  may  make  that  proud  boast;  there  is  no 
man  of  letters  who  should  not  aim  at  Gibbon’s  legitimate 
enthusiasm.  And  as  we  respect  bis  loyalty  to  his  craft,  so 
we  can  never  turn  to  The  Decline  and  Fall  without  a  pleased 
admiration,  which  is  equal  whether  we  read  the  incomparable 
sketch  of  Julian,  or  wonder  at  the  sense  of  proportion  that 
can  sketch  the  Huns  or  paint  the  Germans  in  a  dozen  pages. 
Nor  do  we  ever  expect  to  consult  Gibbon  in  a  better  edition 
than  this  of  Mr.  Bury’s,  for  which  our  thanks  are  dire  to 
editor  and  publisher  alike. 


INTERPRETATIONS  OF  POETRY  AND  RELIGION* 
This  collection  of  essays  is  written  by  a  Catholic  sceptic  of 
Spanish  origin,  now  a  Professor  at  Harvard.  A  volume  of 
poems  by  the  same  author  was  very  favourably  reviewed  some 
months  ago  in  this  journal.  The  central  idea  of  all  the 
papers,  which  are  on  very  various  subjects,  is  that  “  religion 
and  poetry  are  identical  in  essence,  and  differ  merely  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  attached  to  practical  affairs.”  Dog¬ 
matic  Christianity  is  to  Mr.  Santayana  a  myth,  but  a  myth 
whose  importance  cannot  be  exaggerated,  containing,  as  it 
does,  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  “  Religious  doc¬ 
trines  would  do  well,”  he  thinks,  “  to  withdraw  their  preten¬ 
sions  to  be  matters  of  fact.”  Every  movement  in  Christendom 
towards  rational  religion  he  considers  a  regrettable  heresy, 
the  Catholic  Church  still  offering  to  the  world  the  whole 
truth  under  cover  of  cunningly  devised  fables.  Protestantism 
was  a  mistake.  “  Mythology  cannot  become  science  by  being 
reduced  in  bulk,  but  it  may  cease  as  a  mythology  to  be  worth 
having.”  The  decay  of  religious  observance  Mr.  Santayana 
deplores.  Without  a  religion  the  “facts  of  nature  and  history 
become  trivial  incidents,  gossip  of  the  Fates,  cacklings  of  their 
inexhaustible  garrulity.”  All  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church 
showforth  as  in  an  allegorythe  vast  difference  between  rightand 
wrong,  whose  infinity,  according  to  Mr.  Santayana,  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Religion  is  the  “phantom  guide”  leading  society 
to  perfection, — perfection  in  this  world,  be  it  understood,  for 
the  essayist  hopes  for  no  individual  future  life,  and  believes 
in  no  personal  God.  This  new-fashioned  preacher  of  the 
types  twists  an  opposite  meaning  into  every  plain  statement 
of  Catholic  conviction.  It  is,  he  tells  us,  the  “  momentousness 
and  finality”  of  man’s  experience  here  which  made  him  think 
of  himself  as  hanging  between  eternal  bliss  and  perdition. 
Thus  “  Christian  fictions,”  while  they  “  beguile  the  intellect, 
enlighten  the  imagination,”  because,  says  the  essayist,  “  what 
is  false  in  the  science  of  facts  may  be  true  in  the  science  of 
values.”  In  “  The  Dissolution  of  Paganism  ”  and  “  The 
Poetry  of  Christian  Dogma,”  Mr.  Santayana’s  skill  in  -writing 
shows  perhaps  to  its  greatest  advantage.  The  thirst  of  the 
Old  World,  “  sick  of  heroes  and  high-priests  and  founders  of 
cities,”  for  a  religion  which  would  sanctify  sorrow  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  their  “  refusal  to  look  for  a  Messiah  unless  they  could 
find  him  on  a  cross,”  is  well  described,  and  so  are  “  the  new 
loves,  new  duties,  fresh  consolations,  and  luminous  unutter¬ 
able  hopes  ”  of  early  Christianity.  Mr.  Santayana  has,  as 
it  were,  built  for  himself  a  Church,  founded  it  upon  a  fable, 
and  furnished  it  with  Catholic  images.  Here  he  prostrates 
himself  before  an  Unreal  Presence,  breathes  incense,  and  reads 
poetry.  Some  of  the  critical  results  of  bis  poetry -reading  he 
gives  to  the  public,  but  true  to  the  purpose  of  his  book, 
be  deals  rather  with  the  philosophy  of  his  poets  than  with 
their  poetic  gifts.  We  have  a  whole  chapter  on  Shakespeare’s 
want  of  religion.  For  our  part,  we  think  there  is  more  religion 
in  Shakespeare’s  oaths — which  Mr.  Santayana  so  prettily  calls 
the  “  fossils  of  piety  ” — than  in  all  our  author’s  sanctimonious 
negations.  The  only  essay  in  the  volume  which  shows  the 
least  trace  of  a  sense  of  humour  is  the  one  on  “  The  Poetry 
of  Barbarism,”  in  which  the  writer  deals  with  Browning  and 
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Walt  Whitman.  So  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  he  is  laughing  at  his  reader.  We  do  not 
believe  that,  considering  the  general  result  of  his  principles,  he 
sincerely  admires  the  American  poet,  though  he  declares  him 
to  have  “  a  profound  inspiration.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  his 
work  is  “  the  most  sincere  possible  confession  of  the  lowest — 
I  mean. the  most-  primitive — perceptions”.  With  him,  he  says, 
“  the  surface  is  absolutely  all.”  When  the  essayist  speaks  of 
the  poet's  “  abundance  of  detail  without  organisation,  wealth 
of  perception  without  intelligence-,  and  imagination  without 
taste,”  he  may  be  sincere;  but  who,  keeping  in  mind  Whit¬ 
man’s  long,  rhythmless  strings-  of  names,  can  think  the 
following  sentence  other  than  satirical :  “  Walt  Whitman  has 
gone  back  to  the  innocent  style  of  Adam  when  the  animals 
filed  before  him  and  he  called  them  all  by  their  names  ”  ?  As 
to  Whitman's  moral  significance,  the  outcome  of  his  teaching 
is,  Mr.  Santayana  says,  “  that  men  are  to  be  vigorous,  comfort¬ 
able,  sentimental,  and  irresponsible.”  The  poet  has  “  a  benevo¬ 
lent  tolerance  of  moral  weakness,”  and  the  reader  is  advised  to 
take  him  up  when  he  is  “weary  of  conscience  and  ambition.” 
There  are  noble  things  nobly  said  by  Whitman,  but  never 
was  he  praised  more  ineptly  than  by  Mr.  Santayana. 
Browning  also  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  barbarian, — that  is,  as 
one  “  who  regards  his  passions  as  their  own  excuse  for  being, 
who  merely  feels  and  acts,  valuing  in  his  life  its  force  and  its 
filling,  but  being  careless  of  its  purpose  and  its  form.”  The 
poet's  woi'ld,  he  says,  “  Is  a  world  of  history,  with  civilisation 
for  its  setting  and  with  the  conventional  passions  for  its 
motive  forces.”  Browning's  philosophy  is  repellent  to  his 
critic,  and  he  thus  amusingly  sums  it  up  : — “  The  gist  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  to  live  indefinitely,  that  all  our  faults  can 
be  turned  to  good,  all  our  unfinished  business  settled,  and 
therefore  there  is  time  for  anything  we  like  in  this  world  and 
for  all  we  need  in  the  next.  It  is  in  spirit  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  philosophic  maxim  of  regarding  the  end,  of  taking  care 
to  leave  a  finished  life  and  a  perfect  character  behind  us.” 
The  essayist  adds  contemptuously: — “To  the  irrational  man, 
to  the  boy,  it  is  no  unpleasant  idea  to  have  an  infinite 
number  of  days  to  live  through,  an  infinite  number  of  dinners 
to  eat,  an  infinity  of  fresh  fights  and  new  love  affairs,  and 
no  end  of  last  rides  together.” 

We  think  this  book  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  chiefly  because 
it  is  so  well  written.  The  criticism  it  contains  is  interesting', 
especially  having  an  eye  to  its  source,  but  as  a  contribution  to 
religious  or  philosophical  thought  it  seems  to  us  to  be  worth¬ 
less.  To  whom  could  it  be  of  value?  We  all  know  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  Christianity,  but  that  is  not 
the  part-  of  the  faith  in  which  this  generation  is  most  interested. 
Religious-minded  doubters,  and  they  are  the  only  people  who 
read  such  a  book  as  this  for  any  reason  but  to  pass  the  time, 
will  find  little  nutriment  in  it.  They  will  agree  that  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  infinite,  but  they  will 
submit  that  it  is ,  neither  more  infinite  nor  more  important 
than  the  difference  between  consciousness  and  unconscious¬ 
ness.  WThat  they  want  to  know  is, — will  they  he  conscious  or 
unconscious  a  few  years  or  a  few  decades  hence  ?  The  writer 
who  discusses  the  subject  of  religion,  and  regards  this 
question  as  non-essential,  shows  a  contempt  for  values  as 
much  as  for  realities.  It  is  useless  to  offer  a  man  an  epic 
poem  when  he  is  begging  for  his  life.  One  permanent  quarrel 
we  have  with  all  the  writers  of  Mr.  Santayana’s  school,  and 
that  is  that  they  will  not  make  new  bottles  into  which  to  put 
their  new  wine.  They  have  of  course  a  perfect  right  to  their 
own  ideas  in  the  matter  of  religion,  hut  we  do  dispute  their 
right  to  clothe  their  negations  in  the  language  of  faith.  Why 
are  they  not  able  to  formulate  their  own  doubts  without 
parodying  Christian  creeds  ?  Let  them  find  a  name  of  their 
own  for  their  “  phantom  guide  ”  who  is  to  lead  them  into  their 
graves  and  their  grandchildren  to  perfection,  but  let  them  not 
confound  their  will-o’-the-wisp  with  “the  light  that  ligliteth 
every  man  that  coineth  into  the  world.” 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  ARMY  DOCTOR* 

Sib  Joseph  Fayreb's  hook  would  be  welcome  at  any  time, 
for  he  has  seen  many  men  and  cities;  just  now,  with  its  many 
experiences  of  military  medicine,  it  is  pariiculai-ly  seasonable. 
The  sea  was  Joseph  Fayrer's  first  choice,  hut  pleased  less  on 

*  Recollections  of  mj  Life.  By  Surgaon-General  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Bart. 
London  :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  [21s.] 


trial,  as  indeed  it  is  apt  to  do.  The  coincidence  of  a  visit  to 
Bermuda  with  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  among  the  troops 
strengthened  a.  liking  for  medicine  that  had  for  some  time 
been  present  in  his  mind.  There  are  some  who  would  have 
failed  in  so  severe  an  initiation,  hut  it  revealed  in  the  young, 
sailor  the  real  enthusiasm  of  healing.  He  entered  at  the 
school  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital  in  1844,  T.  H.  Huxley  being 
one  of  his  fellow-st-udent-s,  passed  the  examination  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1847,  and  three  years  afterwards  went 
out-  in  the  ‘  Gamperdown,’  East  Indiaman,  in  charge  of  three 
hundred  recruits.  These  he  delivered  at  Fort  William-  after  a, 
voyage  of  about  a  hundred  days,  and  was  complimented  on  their 
good  condition,  besides  receiving  something  over  two  thousand 
rupees  in  head  money.  At  the  same  time  he  had  his  first,  hut 
by  no  means  his  last,  experience  of  official  negligence  or  incom¬ 
petence.  He  pointed  out  to  the  military  authorities  au  artillery¬ 
man  who  had  shown  signs  of.  insanity,  and  recommended  that 
he  should  he  watched.  The  authorities  took  no  heed,  hut  sent 
the  man  on  to  Dum-Dum.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  dressed 
himself  in  full  uniform,  walked  into  a  tank,  and  drowned 
himself.  In  the  following  year  (1851)  he  was  put,  owing  to 
an  accidental  vacancy,  in  medical  charge  of  the  74<th  Bengal 
Native  Infantry.  The  regiment  was  suffering  from  inter¬ 
mittent  fever,  all  the  sepoys  at  heaclquarters,  except  a  few 
men  for  orderly  work,  being  in  hospital.  This  was  in 
October;  in  December  orders  came  that  the  regiment  was  to 
lie  moved  for  change  of  air.  Mr.  Fayrer  represented  to  the 
Superintending  Surgeon  that  this  movement  would  probably 
bring  on  an  attack  of  cholera.  It  was  in  vain ;  the  order  was 
imperative,  and  they  must  go.  They  went,  the  men  being 
crowded  together  in  boats.  In  a  few  days  the  cholera  came ; 
“  the  sepoys  died  in  numbers.”  The  officer  in  command,  on  the 
urgent  representations  of  Mr.  Fayrer,  asked  for  leave  to 
return.  It  was  refused.  “  I  again  urged  Ryley  to  return, 
and  told  him  that  I  would  hold  him  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  life  if  he  did  not  do  so.”  On  this  he  acted.  “  We  turned 
and  made  for  Dacca,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
disease  decreased  from  that  time,  and  had  almost  ceased 
when  we  got  hack  to  Dacca.”  The  incident  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  power  of  mental  agencies.  It  scarcely  fits  in  with 
the  germ  theory.  Anyhow,  if  the  cholera  germs  were  present, 
they  were  inactive  till  the  fears  of  the  men  were  roused,  and- 
this  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  as  not  being  present. 
“  No  fault  was  found,”  not  even  with  the  officials  who  ordered 
the  move  against  advice,  and  persisted  in  it  after  a  disastrous 
experience.  “  If  the  men  had  been  in  better  health  I  believe 
they  would  have  mutinied,”  says  Sir  Joseph.  As  It  was,  the 
regiment  nearly  ceased  to  exist.  Our  author  adds  a  curious 
experience  of  his  own  to  the  natural  history  of  that  enigmatic 
disease,  cholera.  In  the  attack  on  the  Thilawa  stockade  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rangoon  River  he  was  on  board  the 
‘  Phlegethon.’  A  shell  hurst  a-t  the  mouth  of  the  long  gun, 
and  the  concussion  gave  his  left  ear  a  severe  shock.  “  I  have 
been  deaf  on  that  side  ever  since.”  He  was  very  unwell  the 
rest  of  that  day,  and  had  a  very  troubled  night.  “I  can 
remember  feeling  very  ill,  rushing  up  in  the  night  and  falling 
flat  on  the  deck.  I  then  developed  all  the  symptoms  of 
cholera.”  But  on  the  second  day  he  was  all  right  again. 
Here,  again,  the  behaviour  of  the  germ  seems  to  have  been 
eccentric.  All  these  Burmese  experiences  are  full  of  interest, 
general  as  well  as  medical.  It  was  a  rare  opportunity  for 
a  young  man, — he  was  only  twenty-seven,  and  had  been  in  the 
Company's  service  for  eighteen  months  only.  And  we  have  nc 
doubt  that  the  men  under  the  young  surgeon’s  charge  were  not 
less  fortunate  than  he. 

One  result  of  the  service  in  Burmah  might  well  have  turned 
out  anything  hut  fortunate.  In  a  most  complimentary  letter 
the  Governor- General  (Lord  Dalhousie)  offered  Mr.  Fayrer 
the  Residency  Surgeoncy  at  Lucknow.  It  had  been  vacant 
for  some  time,  and,  as  the  best  medical  appointment  in  the 
gift  of  the  Governor-General,  had  been  “reserved  for  the 
assistant-surgeon  who  should  he  found  to  have  rendered  the 
most  approved  services  during  the  wav  with  Burmah.”  So 
it  was  offered  to  Mr.  Fayrer  after  less  than  three  years’ 
service.  Lucknow  was  an  interesting  place,  but  somewhat 
volcanic.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  bent  on  annexation,  and  the 
King  was  busy  in  giving  him  good  reasons  for  the  measure. 
Mr.  Fayrer  now  held,  in  addition  to  his  medical  duties> 
the  post  of  Assistant  Resident.  In  this  capacity  he  had  to 
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send  in  reports  of  what  took  place  at  Court  and  throughout 
the  kingdom.  He  gives  a  characteristic  specimen  : — 

“His  Majesty  was  this  morning  carried  in  his  tonjon  to  the 

- Mahal,  and  there  he  and  So-and-so  [ladies]  were  entertained 

with  the  fights  of  two  pairs  of  new  rams,  which  fought  with  great 
energy,  also  of  some  quails.  Shawls  worth  Rs.  100  were  presented 
to  the  jemadar  who  arranged  these  fights.  His  Majesty  then 
listened  to  a  new  singer,  and  amused  himself  afterwards  by  kite¬ 
flying  till  4  p.m.,  when  he  went  to  sleep.  Reports  have  come  from 
the  village  of - in  the  district  of - that  Ram  Sing,  zemin¬ 

dar,  refused  to  pay  Rs.  500  demanded  of  him  by  the  amil,  whereon 
his  house  was  burned;  he  was  wounded,  and  his  two  sons  and 
brothers  have  absconded.  Jewan  Khan,  daroga  of  the  pigeon- 
house,  received  a  khilat  of  shawls  and  Rs.  2000  for  producing  a 
pigeon  with  one  black  and  one  white  wing.  His  majesty  recited 
to  the  Khas  Mahal  his  new  poem  on  the  loves  of  the  bulbuls.” 

The  Governor- General  decided  on  annexation,  and  Outrarn 
was  sent  to  carry  it  out.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  does  not  say 
that  the  measure  was  not  justified,  but  he  is  quite  clear  that 
it  was  unpopular,  and  certainly  suggests  that  it  might  have 
been  better  to  leave  the  people  to  right  themselves.  This  was 
in  February,  1856  ;  about  sixteen  months  later  the  Lucknow 
Residency  was  besieged,  and  Mr.  Fayrer  was  in  chief  medical 
charge.  The  story  of  the  siege  is  one  that  can  never  lose  its 
interest.  It  has  never  been  told  before,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  physician,  in  such  detail  or  with  so  authoritative  a 
sanction.  It  is  profoundly  impressive.  Never  were  three 
months  (to  speak  only  of  the  first  siege  from  June  30th  to 
September  25th)  more  closely  filled  with  suffering  and  with 
heroism.  And  none  suffered  more  and  endured  more  bravely 
than  the  medical  officers.  How  much  is  implied  in  the  simple 
statement  that  every  amputation  was  fatal !  Mr.  Fayrer’s 
painful  experiences  began  very  soon.  He  had  had  to  invalid 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  on  June  9th.  On  the  12th  he  allowed 
him  to  return  to  duty ;  twenty  days  afterwards  Sir  Henry  was 
wounded.  When  the  wound  was  examined  it  was  seen  to  be 
certainly  mortal.  This  was  the  first  of  many  sorrows.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  story  so  piteous  and  so  noble.  Wheresomuch 
seems  to  call  for  extract,  it  is  difficult  to  choose.  We  are  sure  that 
Sir  Joseph  will  approve  if  we  select  one  or  two  anecdotes  about 
a  most  illustrious  patient,  Outrarn.  He  was,  as  every  one  knows, 
in  the  first  relief,  giving  up  the  command  which  came  to  him 
as  senior  to  Havelock,  and  serving  with  the  Volunteer  cavalry. 
He  was  in  the  thick  of  every  fight,  caiTying  nothing  but  a 
stick— Charles  Gordon’s  favourite  weapon.  He  received  a 
flesh  wound  in  the  arm  while  the  relieving  force  was  making 
its  way  in.  Apparently  the  first  notice  that  he  gave  of  it  was 
that  he  was  found  wandering  about  next  morning  with  his 
coat  on  his  arm,  wanting  to  know  if  any  one  could  mend  the 
holes  for  him.  It  worried  him  to  be  asked  about  it,  “  I  heard 
Outrarn  say  to  some  of  the  numerous  visitors  when  they 
inquired  ‘  How  is  the  arm,  General  ?  ’  ‘  Oh,  damn  the  arm !  ’  ” 
He  would  take  nothing  but  the  commissariat  rations.  When 
something  extra  was  one  day  sent  to  him,  “  he  was  very  angry 
and  refused  to  have  it  ”  : — 

“  The  soldiers  of  the  relief  force  voted  him  the  V.C.,  and 
nothing  would  have  pleased  him  more  than  to  have  it,  but  some 
wretched  red-tapism  prevented  him  from  getting  it  because  he 
was  so  high  in  command.  Note  that  he  had,  purposely,  to  serve 
Havelock,  and  because  in  his  generosity  he  thought  Havelock 
was  more  entitled  to  it,  laid  down  his  command,  and  had  acted  as 
a  volunteer  where  he  might  have  been  supreme,  and  this  was  all 
the  thanks  he  got  for  it !  I  don’t  know  what  he  thought  about 
it,  but  I  know  what  we  all  thought  of  it !  ” 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  has  many  things  to  tell  us  outside  his 
own  profession.  He  was  present  at  Palermo  in  1847,  and  tells 
some  gruesome  stories  about  Sicilian  ferocity.  And  he  has 
been  a  mighty  hunter,  telling  his  stories  with  just  the  spice  of 
interest  which  distinguishes  the  student  of  natural  history 
from  the  mere  slayer  of  beasts.  Here  is  a  little  picture,  for 
instance : — 

“  When  buffaloes  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  tiger, 
they  collect  in  a  circle  with  their  heads  outwards,  the  big  ones  in 
front,  and  in  this  position  they  defy  him  and  he  dare  not  attack 
them.  In  such  a  case  the  cowherd  not  unfrequently  gets  into 
the  centre,  or  rather  they  put  him  there,  all  forming  round  him, 
where  he  is  perfectly  safe,  for  no  tiger  could  touch  him;  or  some¬ 
times  he  gets  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  buffaloes.” 

The  sportsman  of  conservative  instinct  will  hear  with  pleasure 
that  the  gun  which  Sir  Joseph  still  shoots  with  in  preference 
to  all  others  is  an  old  "Joe  Manton,”  now  turned  into  a 
breechloader,  which  belonged  to  his  father. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  FAR  EAST* 

Asia  at  this  moment  means  China,  and  the  word  ‘  renova¬ 
tion  ”  applies  more  significantly  to  China  than  to  Siberia  or 
Japan.  Siberia  is  being  developed  more  than  renovated,  and 
even  the  expressive  phrase  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  scarcely 
does  justice  to  the  extraordinary  change  that  has  been  work¬ 
ing  in  Japan.  Fermentation  perhaps  expresses  the  true  in¬ 
wardness  of  the  revolution  of  Japanese  national  life.  It  is  to 
China  and  Siberia,  and  the  European  Power  which  is  pressing 
inexorably  on  the  oldest  continuous  civilisation  of  the  East, 
that  our  eyes  are  turned ;  Japan  can  take  care  of  herself- 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  description  of  Siberia — the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  the  towns  which  have  sprung  up,  and  the  emigrants 
which  Russia  pours  over  the  Caucasus  into  that  vast  domain — 
is  vivid  and  picturesque.  He  draws  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  colonisation  of  Canada  and  Siberia,  though 
scarcely  a  just  one,  because  he  forgets  that  Siberia  is  the 
only  outlet  for  the  Russian  emigrant,  whereas  Canada,  though 
it  is  half  a  continent,  is  only  one  of  the  choices  an  Englishman 
has.  Has  he  not  a  whole  continent  somewhere  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  which  few  Russians  have  ever  seen ;  and  near  to 
it  another  England ;  half  Africa,  the  whole  of  India,  and  a 
host  of  tropical  gems  too  numerous  to  mention  ?  But  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  who  has  written  on  our  new  Anglo-Saxon  com¬ 
munities,  knows  this  as  well  as  we  do,  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  only  instance  in  his  book  of  a  lack  of  the  sense  of 
proportion,  only  too  common  in  writers  from  over  the  water. 
He  is  nearly  always  just,  broad  of  view,  possesses  an 
even-tempered  and  well-balanced  mind,  and  has  that  great 
gift,  a  style  capable  of  being  moulded  to  the  subject.  They 
teach  geography  here  better  perhaps  than  they  do  on  the 
Continent,  and  for  one  Frenchman  who  leaves  La  Belle 
France  a  hundred  Englishmen  travel,  yet  the  one  man  writes 
a  book  of  travels  worth  all  the  rubbish  that  fifty  mere  globe¬ 
trotters  produce.  And  if  those  pleasing  little  bits  of  social 
life  present  in  an  English  Colony  are  absent,  it  is  because 
they  do  not  exist  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  Siberia.  It  is 
the  fastidious  Frenchman  who  produces  a  finished  piece  of 
literature,  with  brilliant  bits  of  colour,  characteristics  hit  off 
in  a  sentence,  and  a  skill  in  literary  landscape,  that  few  of  our 
writers  can  equal. 

To  a  traveller  who  had  seen  British  Colonies  the  spectacle 
of  a  vast  country  being  colonised  by  the  most  ignorant 
peasantry  in  Europe  must  have  appeared  startling  and  sug¬ 
gestive  of  some  regrets.  The  number  of  emigrants  is  large, 
but  the  land  waiting  for  them  is  immense,  and  there  is  a 
great  tract  of  that  black  soil  whose  fertility  enables  the 
mujik  to  live  with  scarcely  more  exertion  than  a  West 
Indian  negro.  And  it  seems  that  the  Sibei-ian  settler  is  the 
Russian  mujik  over  again,  with  his  ignorance,  his  indolence, 
his  good-natured  apathy,  and  his  passion  for  vodka,  intensified 
by  the  hardships  of  a  sevei'er  climate  and  a  somewhat 
too  paternal  tyranny.  Everywhere  the  same  sight  met 
the  traveller,  the  bigotxy  and  grossness  of  what  were  scarcely 
more  than  human  vegetables,  leavened  by  the  dull  despair 
of  some  political  exile.  The  descxiption  of  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s  interminable  journey  by  rail  or  tarantas3 
is  one  of  those  shai-ply  drawn  pieces  of  description 
that  enable  us  to  realise  the  traveller's  weariness  of  mind. 
The  dreary  foi’ests  with  their  clearings,  and  the  notice-board 
relating  the  name  of  the  settlement  and  the  numbei-s  of  the 
population,  the  still  drearier  villages,  the  convoys  with  their 
militaiy  escorts,  and  the  endless  companies  of  emigrants 
patiently  trudging  towaixls  the  Amour,  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  an  appalling  monotony.  No  wondex-  the  traveller 
feels  it  necessax-y  for  the  sake  of  sanity  to  travel  with  com¬ 
panions,  and  hires  the  largest  tarantass  he  can  find.  The  life 
of  the  country  is  entirely  agricultural,  and  the  peasant  farms 
on  the  old  unprogressive  and  exhaustive  system,  a  system 
nearly  as  wasteful  as  that  of  the  Belize  Creole,  who  bums  a 
fresh  bit  of  forest  for  every  crop.  It  will  be  many  a  long 
year  before  the  schemes  of  Russian  expansion  are  more 
than  a  beating  of  the  air  and  a  threatening  tinkle  of 
the  sword.  Trade,  manufactures,  industries  of  all  kinds,  do 
not  exist  in  Sibeiia,  and  what  commerce  there  is  is  due  to  the 
enei'gy  of  eveiy  one  but  the  Russian,  and  this  is  why  he  pushes 
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down  so  continually  to  the  south  so  as  to  hoist  the  eagle 
over  a  more  industrious  race  than  his  own.  It  is  the  same 
story  from  time  immemorial.  The  Romans  hy  means  of  a 
magnificent  discipline  held  a  vast  frontier  for  a  time. 
Colonies  they  planted,  of  a  .  kind,  not  as  we  understand 
colonies,  for  they  were  nearer  the  Siberian  idea, — we  suspect 
the  Roman  colonist  was  an  exile  in  sentiment,  if  not  in 
estimation.  Unless  the  Russians  can  strengthen  their 
advance  with  the  infantry  of  an  energetic  civilisation,  they 
will  find  their  Eastern  Empire  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
and  viewed  as  the  dreariest  exile  to  which  a  soldier  can  be 
sent. 

In  one  or  two  vivid  paragraphs  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  describes 
for  us  the  unfortimate  peasants,  who  may  travel  for  years 
before  reaching  their  new  homes.  Some,  by  dint  of  unceasing 
travel,  reach  the  haven  of  their  hopes  in  a  year,  but  many 
take  three  years,  working  on  the  great  Trans-Siberian  line. 
This  in  itself  is  no  drawback — many  of  the  well-to-do  farmers 
in  British  Columbia  have  worked  on  the  great  American  lines, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific — but  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  men  who  aided  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  great  engineering  triumphs  of  the  Par  West  with 
the  drudges  who  dig  the  embankments  and  lay  the  sleepers  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  line  : — 

“  J’ai  depasse  a  plusieurs  reprises  sur  la  grande  route  de  poste 
siberienne  de  ces  longues  files  de  voitures  contenant  chacune 
plusieurs  personnes,  homines,  femmes  et  enfants,  avec  divers 
instruments  de  travail  et  de  menage.  Le  tableau  est  pittoresque, 
quand  ils  forment  le  campement  le  soil’,  les  hommes  detelant  et 
entravant  les  chevaux,  les  femmes  allant  puiser  de  l’eau,  le3 
enfants  jouant  et  piaillant,  parfois  un  vieillard  anonnant  la  Bible 
a  haute  voix.” 

According  to  our  author  the  appearance  of  the  Siberian 
villages  was  more  prosperous  than  the  Russian.  They  should 
be,  for  they  are  in  selected  districts,  that  of  the  Upper  Obi 
and  its  tributaries  drawing  most  of  the  emigrants,  while 
the  Amour  district  with  its  wetter  climate  attracts  the 
Little  Russians.  The  Government  naturally  pushes  emigra¬ 
tion  in  the  Amour*  basin  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the 
coast.  A  large  number  of  these  emigrants  return,  a  result 
proportional,  of  course,  to  their  ignorance,  and  subsequent 
disenchantment. 

The  Chinese  afford  this  acute  and  quick-minded  Frenchman 
a  study  of  unusual  interest.  The  extraordinary  conservatism 
of  the  Chinese  has  literally  petrified  their  peculiar  mental 
characteristics.  Buddhism,  as  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  says,  was 
absoi’bed  by  them  and  moulded  to  their  own  conception  of 
life,  and  its  maxims  and  precepts,  we  take  it,  have  simply  been 
added  as  possible  enrichments  to  the  edifice  of  national  life, 
not  as  interior  furniture ;  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit 
of  Buddhism  has  permeated  the  people.  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  quotes  the  author  of  Chinese  Characteristics,  who 
tells  us  that  “  Face,  sauver  la  face/’  is  the  aim  of  all  good 
Chinamen.  The  length  to  which  they  have  carried  this 
peculiar  mental  disease  has  its  ridiculous,  but  also  its 
dangerous,  side.  What  happens  to  individuals  whose  minds 
are  warped  by  some  extraordinary  conceit  when  their  blind¬ 
ness  is  removed  P  They  either  lose  all  confidence  and  self- 
respect,  or  become  discontented  and  dangerous.  A  somewhat 
similar  experiment  on  an  ignorant  and  prejudiced  race  of 
peasants  is  being  tried  in  South  Africa  at  this  moment. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  “  Yellow  Peril  ” 
because  of  their  lack  of  military  qualities.  Probably  the 
“Yellow  Peril"  is  only  just  beginning.  Chinese  soldiers 
officered  by  Englishmen  fired  on  their  own  countrymen  the 
other  day.  The  yellow  man*  has  a  passive  endurance  too, 
which  we  can  admire  but  may  not  imitate ;  he  does  not  fear- 
death,  and  he  has  a  fondness  for  federation- — in  secret, 
which  is  not  reassuring.  There  is  something  impressive 
in  the  colossal  conceit  of  the  Chinese  as  there  is  some¬ 
thing  even  more  impressive  in  their  numbers.  The  lot 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  Chinese,  those  patient,  industrious 
millions,  who  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  ants  in 
their  numbers  and  hatred  of  interference,  excites  the  pity 
of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu.  Their  lot  under  a  corrupt  mandarinate, 
fettered  as  it  is  by  their  own  conventionalism,  is  indeed  hard,  yet 
he  points  out  that  the  life  of  the  community  is  not  meddled 
with,  and  they  have  no  means  by  which  they  can  judge  of  the 
hardness  of  their  condition.  Moreover,  they  are  contented, 
™ir,y  such  pleasures  as  they  have,  and  possess  a  happy  resig- 
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nation  which  enables  them  to  be  almost  joyous  in  spite  of  their 
poverty,  and  balances  the  dreadful  floods  ■  and  famines  that 
sweep  off  millions.  We  see  the  same  happy  disposition  in 
the  Japanese,  but  allied  to  an  energy  that  seems  out  of 
place,  in  the  East.  We  quite  agree  with  M. .  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  that  the  .  Japanese  present  one  of  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  spectacles  ever  vouchsafed  to  a  wondering  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  half-contemptuous  West. «  We  raise  the 
eyebrow  and.  we  smile,  but  that  stage  is  passing.  Yet 
powerful  and  almost  menacing  as  the  new  Japan  seems  to  be, 
it  cannot  afford  to  despise  China.  The  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  and  there  is  safety  in 
numbers. 

The  chapters  on  the  future  of  China  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  last  few  lines  in  which  the  author  says  that  in  the  China¬ 
man's  instinct  for  trade  remains’  his  only  hope  of  accepting 
the  modem  advance.  Railways,  he  says,  will  be  the'  best 
missionaries  of  civilisation.  In  a  chapter  entitled  “China 
and  the  Powers,”  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  descends  to  politics.  He 
is  much  amused  at  the  fuss  we  made  when  we  thought  Russia 
was  stealing  a  march  on  us,  but  yields  a  certain  admiration 
for  our  invariable  return,  after  all  scares,  to  the  policy  of  the 
“open  door.”  He  notes  William  II.’s  dextre  gantee 'defer  and 
subsequent  occupation  of  Kiao-ekow  with  a  "sort  of  politic 
regret.  In  the  preface  he  seems  to  think  we  have  lost  ground 
in  the  Far  East  on  account  of  the  South' African  troubles.  It 
may  be  a  disadvantage  to  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  but 
after  all  practice  makes  perfect. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

When  “  John  Oliver  Hobbes  ”  published  The  School  for 
Saints  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  she  promised  us  a  continuation, 
and  in  Hobert  Orange  that  promise  is  redeemed,  and,  what  is 
more,  redeemed  with  a  measure  of  success  rare  in  sequels. 
Though  less  prodigal  of  incident  and  description,  the  present 
volume  is  far  superior  to  its  predecessor  in.  concentration  and 
intensity,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  culminating  episode  in 
the  life-history  so  discursively  treated  in  the  earlier  book. 
At  the  close  of  The  School  for  Saints  it  may  be  remembered 
that  Robert  Orange,  the  brilliant  and  many-sided  idealist, 
had  become  engaged  to  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Parflete,  the 
daughter,  by  a  morganatic  marriage,  of  an  Archduke  and 
an  actress:  The  volume  before  us  unfolds  the  tragic  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  marriage  for  Orange  and  his  friends.  A 
greater  tangle  of  amorous  cross-purposes  than  that  presented 
at  the  outset  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Between  Robert 
Orange  and  his  Brigit  (Mrs.  Parflete)  there  is  perfect 
mutual  affection,  but  at  least  two  other  women  are  deeply  in 
love  with  Robert, — Lady  Fitz  -  Rewes,  a  charming,  amiable 
widow,  who  accepts  the  situation  with  gentle  resignation,,  and 
Lady  Sara  de  Treverell,*  a  high-spirited,  audacious .  creature, 
tortured  by  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love,  yet  never  betraying 
herself  in  Robert’s  presence.  It  should  be  added  that  these  two 
ladies  know  each  other’s  secret.  Then  we  have  Lord  Reckage 
— Robert’s  friend  and  former  patron — who.  is  really  in  love 
with  Lady  Sara,  but  has  engaged  himself  to  Miss  Carillon, 
who  is  in  love  with  David  Rennes,  the  painter. .  Very  early  in 
the  book  Robert  is  married  to  Mrs.  Parflete;  and  starts  for 
the  Continent,  only  to  be  pursued  by  the  news  that  Mr. 
Parflete  is  still  alive.  The  unhappy  pair,  after  a  brief  and 
agonising  moment  of  rebellion,  part  company,  Brigit  finding 
an  anodyne  for  her  grief  in  the  exercise  of  her  hereditary 
histrionic  talent,  while  Robert,  after  killing  in  a  duel  a  man 
who  had  grossly  insulted  Mrs.  Parflete,  quits  the  political 
arena  and  enters  the  priesthood.  Brigit  receives  a  letter  indi¬ 
cating  this  intention  the  day  after  her  husband's  death,  but 
refuses  to  blunt  her  lover’s  resolve  by  telling  him  of  her 
freedom.  Meantime  Lord  Reckage,  freed  from  his  engage¬ 
ment  by  the  opportune  elopement  of  Miss  Carillon  with  the 
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painter,  makes  violent  love  to  Lady  Sara.  She,  however, 
while  fascinated  by  his  personal  magnetism,  is  fully  alive  to 
his  selfishness,  and,  resenting  a  contemplated  act  of  treachery  on 
his  part  to  Orange,  has  decided  to  give  him  his  conge  when  he 
meets  with  fatal  injuries  by  being  thrown  from  his  horse. 
A  letter  from  Disraeli,  supposed  to  be  written  some  ten 
years  later,  gives  us  the  subsequent  history  of  the  principal 
characters.  Mrs.  Parflete  has  remained  faithful  to  the  stage ; 
Robei’t  Orange,  leading  a  life  of  great  simplicity  and  seclusion, 
has  died  of  overwork ;  Lady  Sara  has  become  a  Carmelite 
mm.  This  brief  outline  of  the  plot  takes  no  account  of 
sundry  theological  and  political  digressions,  or  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  Disraeli,  who,  as  in  the  earlier  book,  exerts  a  para¬ 
mount  political  influence  on  the  principal  characters,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  literary  influence  on  the  author’s  style.  It  is, 
we  think,  a  flaw  in  the  story  that  Robert  Orange  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  unscrupulous,  masterful,  yet  engaging  Lord 
Reckage,  just  as  Brigit  is  far  less  interesting  and  less  human 
than  the  indiscreet  yet  fascinating  Lady  Sara.  The  struggle 
between  Robert’s  ambition  and  his  idealism,  between  the 
earthly  and  spiritual  side  of  his  complex  nature,  is  cleverly 
rather  than  convincingly  portrayed.  It  must  be  added  that 
this  brilliant  novel  is  written  with  a  distinction  unfamiliar  in 
contemporary  fiction.  It  is  rare  in  these  democratic  days  to 
encounter  a  book  in  which  the  existence  of  the  masses  is 
barely  hinted  at;  it  is  not  unwelcome,  after  the  tyranny  of 
slum  realism,  to  be  for  once  in  a  way  completely  relieved 
from  the  contemplation  of  squalid  emotions  and  underbred 
unhappiness. 

Mr.  Oppenheim,  who  is  in  danger  of  becoming  the  victim  of 
a  dangerous  fertility,  takes  for  the  theme  of  his  new  novel  the 
always  engrossing  topic  of  the  quest  and  attainment  of  boundless 
wealth.  Scarlett  Trent,  the  hero  of  A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday, 
is  an  ex-Board-school  boy  who  has  drifted  to  West  Africa, 
md  in  partnership  with  a  broken-down  and  bibulous  aristo¬ 
crat  secured  a  valuable  mining  concession  on  the  Congo. 
With  his  dying  breath  Trent’s  partner  entreats  him  to  befriend 
his  daughter,  but,  had  not  Ernestine  come  across  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  professionally  as  a  lady  interviewer,  it  is  to  be  feared 
he  would  never  have  thought  of  fulfilling  his  promise.  The 
remainder  of  the  story  is  concerned  with  the  regeneration  of 
the  Napoleonic  hero  under  the  influence  of  his  passion  for  the 
refined  and  gracious  lady  journalist.  Disgusted  with  his 
rowdy  and  vulgar  associates,  the  i West  African  Colossus  is 
initiated  into  the  usages  of  polite  society  by  the  angelic  inter¬ 
viewer,  to  whom,  after  various  vicissitudes,  he  is  in  the  end 
happily  united.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  her  father, 
whom  Trent  had  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  brutality  and  left 
as  dead  in  the  pestilent  swamps  of  the  Congo,  is  miraculously 
restored  to  life,  respectability,  and  affluence. 

The  Monk  and  the  Dancer,  the  longest  and  most  ambitious 
of  the  tales  in  Mr.  Cosslett’s  collection,  handles  an  abnormal 
theme  with  no  little  skill  and  a  fair  measure  of  artistic 
reticence.  The  hero  is  a  young  Trappist  monk,  punished  for 
speaking  to  a  beautiful  visitor.  When  the  Abbot  goes  at 
midnight  to  the  offender's  cell  to  reveal  the  fact  that  he  is 
Brother  Angelo’s  father,  he  finds  him  flown.  The  lady,  a 
famous  Spanish  dancer,  soon  tires  of  her  unworldly  lover,  and 
deserts  him  for  a  bull-fighter,  and  when  Brother  Angelo,  after 
tramping  from  Yenice  to  Paris,  has  realised  the  hopelessness 
of  his  quest,  the  story  closes  with  the  return  of  the  truant  to 
the  monastery  at  the  moment  when  the  Abbot  was  about  to 
resign  his  post  in  order  to  seek  and  rescue  his  son.  The 
remaining  stories  exhibit  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  the 
fantastic  and  the  macabre  not  always  regulated  by  unim¬ 
peachable  taste,  but  are  marked  by  undeniable  audacity  of 
invention  and  vigour  of  expression. 

Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan,  unlike  many  modern  novelists, 
has  generally  something  to  say  when  she  writes  a  book.  In 
The  Avenging  of  Ruthanna  the  theme  is  not  very  attractive, 
although,  to  give  him  his  due,  the  hero  only  sins  against 
Ruthanna’ s  peace  of  mind.  That  is,  Cecil  Calverley  has  the 
grace  to  run  away  from  further  temptation  when  he  has  made 
poor  little  Ruthanna  fall  hopelessly  in  love  with  him.  Cecil 
Calverley  is  a  clever  piece  of  character-drawing,  but  to  the 
present  writer  most  of  the  persbnages  of  the  drama  are  so 
odious  that  its  perusal  is  more  of  a  penance  than  a  pleasure. 

An  American  Countess  relates  how  Lord  Hawkhurst  marries 
an  unfortunate  American  girl  for  her  money, — to  please  his 


mother  and  restore  the  family  fortunes.  To  please  himself, 
he  sets  up  at  the  same  time  a  separate  establishment,  with  his 
mother’s  maid  as  its  mistress.  The  maid,  who  is  a  lady  by 
birth,  does  not  know  of  her  lover’s  marriage,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  so  beautiful  and  virtuous  that  the  reader  cannot 
understand  why  she  yields  to  her  lover’s  desire  that  she  should 
become  his  wife  “morally”  and  not  legally.  However,  the 
moral  of  the  book  is  not  antinomian,  since  the  leading 
characters  all  prepare  an  awful  legacy  of  “  death  and  mad¬ 
ness”  for  themselves.  The  book  is  readable  rather  than 
attractive,  and  leaves  a  decided  after -taste  of  depression. 

Mr.  Fergus  Hume  having  presumably  exhausted  the  passions 
of  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  civilised,  boldly  takes  a 
South  Sea  Islander  as  his  heroine  in  The  Vanishing  of  Tera. 
This  young  lady,  the  Tera  who  vanished,  is  a  so-called  convert 
to  Christianity,  and  her  one  idea  is  to  marry  her  sailor  lover 
— for  she  has  been  imported  to  England — and  return  to  her 
home,  and  probably  to  her  gods.  About  her  and  her  adven¬ 
tures,  about  the  minister  who  is  her  guardian,  and  about  the 
murder  of  a  gipsy  with  whom  Tera  changes  clothes,  Mr. 
Fergus  Hume  weaves  a  rather  exciting  story.  The  book  will 
interest  people  who  like  a  new  flavouring  added  to  Mr.  Hume’s 
popular  receipt  for  detective  literature. 

“  The  North  ”  in  Miss  Milecete’s  story  means  Canada,  and 
the  few  glimpses  of  Canada  which  the  author  vouchsafes  us 
are  well  drawn.  But  she  is  not  quite  so  original  when  she 
transports  her  characters  to  London.  Even  there,  however, 
the  story  is  of  average  interest,  though  people  are  becoming 
rather  common  in  fiction  who,  like  Mrs.  Phillips,  try  experi¬ 
ments  with  their  conjugal  relations  in  order  to  avoid  the 
monotony  of  married  life. 

What  “she”  (presumably  the  heroine  of  Should  She  Have 
Spoken?)  could  possibly  have  said  if  she  had  spoken,  the 
reader  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  When  a  young  lady  finds  on 
the  eve  of  her  wedding  day  that  her  husband’s  first  wife  is 
after  all  not  dead,  and  when  the  said  husband  walks  in  his 
sleep  to  such  purpose  that  he  pops  a  bloody  knife  into  a  bag, 
and  the  said  first  wife  is  found  murdered  in  the  morning, 
there  does  not  seem  much  left  to  say.  However,  “  truth  will 
out,”  and  the  real  murderer  is  discovered  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  The  hero’s  first  marriage  turns  out  to  have  been  no 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  first  wife,  and  all  is  well.  It  is 
curious  how  many  virtuous  gentlemen  have  their  happiness 
restored  in  fiction  by  finding  out  that  their  first  marriage  was 
bigamous.  The  book  is  not  at  all  a  bad  specimen  of  its  class, 
the  quiet  subsidiary  plot  and  love  affair  which  the  author 
introduces  being  handled  with  no  little  skill. 

Mr.  Shiel  finds  congenial  scope  for  his  talents  in  The 
Man-Stealers,  a  highly  sensational  imaginary  episode  in  the 
life  of  the  great  Duke.  We  may  note  at  the  same  time  the 
opportune  reissue  of  the  same  writer’s  lurid  romance,  The 
Yellow  Danger,  and  the  appearance  in  a  3s.  6d.  edition  of  Mr. 
Pett  Ridge’s  admirable  story,  A  Son  of  the  State,  originally 
published  in  Messrs.  Methuen’s  sixpenny  “  Novelist  ”  series. 
Bobbie  Lancaster  is  a  most  delightful  character,  and  richly 
deserves  his  promotion. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


THE  MINOR  MAGAZINES. 

The  July  Macmillan  is  an  average  number,  but  nothing  more. 
The  most  readable  paper  is  the  Baroness  Martinengo-Cesaresco’s 
“  Conversations  with  Gounod.”  It  is  lively,  and  we  learn  from  it 
that  in  Gounod’s  opinion  “  what  is  difficult  in  art  is  not  what  we 
give  forth,  but  what  we  hold  back.”  “  On  Irish  Greens  ”  is 
breezy  and  may  be  found  enjoyable  at  this  season  of  holidays  and 
golf.  Professor  Newton  is  aggressively  eulogistic  in  “Gilbert 
White  and  his  Recent  Editors,”  and  there  is  genuine  pathos  in 

Miss  Sobrabji’s  “  Behind  the  Purdah.” - The  new  number  of 

Cassell’s  Magazine,  which,  by  the  way,  is  now  holding  its  own  with 
such  rivals  as  the  Strand  and  the  Windsor,  is  quite  a  holiday  one ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  full  of  stories.  Of  these  perhaps  the  best  is 
«  The  Queen’s  Ring,”  by  Mr.  James  Workman,  who  is  a  valuable 
recruit  to  the  ranks  of  our  historical  romancists.  But  there  are 
some  excellent  and  informing  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as 
«  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassadors  ”  and  “  The  Central  London  Rail¬ 
way.”. - The  most  notable,  or  at  least  most  genuinely  literary, 

article  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  is  the  Bishop  of  Ripon’s— the 
seventh  of  a  series— on  “  The  Religious  Element  in  the  Poets.” 
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The  criticism  -which  it  contains  of  Marlowe  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  novelty.  Mr.  Joseph  Spurgeon’s  article  on  “The 
Christian  Endeavour  Convention  ”  is  seasonable  and  well 
illustrated.  The  ordinary  religious  papers  are  rather  deficient 

in  “  grit.” - The  “  Christian  Endeavour  Convention  ”  occupies 

the  leading  place  in  the  Puritan  as  well  as  in  the  Sunday  Magazine. 
Hut  the  most  interesting  paper  in  this  number  is  “  Lewis  Carroll 
as  a  Preacher  ” ;  it  presents  the  great  humourist  in  a  new,  or  at  all 
events  little  known,  light.  “  An  Evangelist  in  Clay  ”  is  an  excellent 
description  of  the  art  of  George  Tmworth,  and,  among  stories, 

“  The  Revolt  of  the  Villagers  ”  is  notable  as  illustrating  at  once 
the  power  of  a  revivalist  preacher,  and  the  disciplinary  influence 

of  domestic  sorrow  and  happiness. - The  July  number  of  the 

Sunday  at  Bome  contains  no  outstanding  article,  but  several 
papers  that  are  readable  and  interesting,  such  as  “  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena,”  “The  Bible  in  Africa,”  and  “The  New  York  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Foreign  Missions.”  “  An  Australian  Preacher’s  Bush 
Quarters,”  which  comes  to  an  end  in  this  number,  reveals  a  con¬ 
siderable  command  of  pathos  on  the  part  of  the  author. - The 

Girl’s  Realm  now  differs  but  very  slightly,  except  perhaps  in  the 
quality  of  its  illustrations,  from  the  old  and  familiar  magazines 
for  girls ;  even  the  names  of  the  writers,  such  as  Evelyn  Everett- 
Green,  Agnes  Giberne,  and  S.  Baring-Gould,  are  quite  familiar. 
“Four  Girls  at  the  Paris  Exhibition”  is  lively.  The  literary 
criticism  might  well  be  improved.  A  study  of  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson  is  almost  infantile  in  its  simplicity. - Perhaps  no 

magazine— certainly  none  for  boys— that  has  recently  been 
started  has  reached  a  higher  level  of  excellence  than  the 
Captain.  Two  really  admirable  serial  stories,  “  The  Three 
Scouts,”  by  Fred  Whisbaw,  and  “  Acton’s  Feud,”  by  Fred 
Swainson,  are  running  in  it.  The  secret  of  the.  plot  in  the 
second  is  so  cleverly  kept  that  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  see  how 
the  scoundrel  is  to  be  exposed  and  punished.  Boys’  athletic 
interests  are  looked  after  most  carefully  ;  “  The  Free  Wheel  ”  in 

the  July  number  is  well  worth  reading. - The  existence  of  a 

vigorous  periodical  like  the  Columbia  University  Quarterly  may  be 
taken  as  one  of  many  evidences  of  College  activity  on  the  American 
Continent.  We  learn  from  one  of  the  articles  in  the  July 
number  that  the  particular  function  of  sucli  an  institution  as 
Columbia  is  to  “  make  scholars  and  specialists,  ineludi  ng  in  the 
latter  term  men  of  all  the  professions.”  Of  this  we  have  abundant 
evidence  in  such  expert  articles  as  “The  School  of  Architecture.” 

- Among  magazines,  widely  different  in  character,  which  agree 

in  maintaining  a  good  level  of  literary  excellence  and  of  varied 
interest,  are  the  Journal  of  Education,  Knowledge,  and  the 
Expository  Times.  Tjhe  lively  and  sarcastic  “  Democrat  in  Litera¬ 
ture,”  by  Geraldine  Hodgson;  “American  Indians,”  by  R. 
Lydekker ;  and  “  A  Rhetorical  Figure  in  the  Old  Testament,”  by 
Professor  Hommell,  of  Munich,  may  be  cited  from  the  latest 
numbers  of  these  magazines  as  examples  of  their  different  styles 
and  virtues. - We  are  glad  to  give  our  usual  welcome  to  an  ex¬ 

cellent  magazine,  still  holding  its  own  among  many  rivals.  Little 
Foils  (Cassell  and  Co.)  The  readers  of  this  volume  will  be  the 
inmates  of  happy  homes. 

The  Anglo-Saxon.  (John  Lane.  21s.)— The  new  number  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  as  gorgeous  as  ever,— the  binding  this  time  being 
red  in  colour  instead  of  dark  green.  It  is  wonderful  how  well  the 
literary  character  of  the  magazine  is  maintained,  for,  as  a  rule, 
splendid  binding,  paper,  and  illustration  tend  to  kill  the  letter- 
press.  Lord  Bnrghclere’s  translations  from  the  Georgies  are  by 
no  means  bad,  and  show  a  great  deal  of  feeling  both  for  the  poet 
and  his  subject,  and,  best  of  all,  they  do  not  read  like  translations. 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill’s  “  War  Letters  ”  are  bright  and 
amusing,  and  tell  some  good  stories.  We  wish  the  conductress 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prosperity  and  success  in  her  plucky  attempt 
to  revive  the  form  of  publication  once  made  famous  by  the 
Keepsale.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  in  reality  a  somewhat  severer  and 
more  strenuous  Keepsale.  There  is  the  same  splendour  of  get-up, 
and  the  same  air  of  aristocratic  authorship  about  the  table  of 
contents. 


THE  FINAL  VOLUME  OF  THE  “DICTIONARY  OF 
NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.” 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Edited  by  Sidney  Lee. 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  15s.  net.) — Perhaps  the  three  most  interest¬ 
ing  names  in  the  final  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  are  Wordsworth,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  Wycliffe. 
“  Wordsworth,”  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  seems  to  be  a  model  of 
what  a  short  biography  should  be.  It  covers  some  fifteen  pages, 
and  is,  of  course,  packed  with  facts,  bttt  these  are  so  arranged 
and  so  commented  upon  that  not  one  line  of  the  memoir  is  with¬ 
out  interest.  Mr.  Stephen  devotes  little  space  to  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry,  but  one  sentence  wo  quote  as 


seeming  to  us  particularly  happy  :  “  He  had  the  power  of  arresting 
simple  thought  with  the  magic  of  poetical  inspiration.”  The 
first  part  of  the  article  upon  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  devoted  to 
his  life  and  work  outside  of  architecture,  to  which  he  did  not  turn 
his  mind  till  he  was  nearly  thirty.  “  Had  his  philosophical  pur¬ 
suits,”  we  are  told,  “  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  absorbing 
work  of  the  arduous  profession  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
in  later  life,  he  could  not  have  failed  in  securing  a  scientific 
position  higher  than  was  attained  by  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
with,  of  course,  one  exception, — Newton.”  Wren  was  one  of  the 
men  who  founded  the  Royal  Society,  which  used  to  meet  in  his 
private  rooms.  Four  days  after  the  Fire  of  London  was  extin¬ 
guished.  Wren  laid  before  Charles  II.  a  plan  for  rebuilding  the 
city.  This  plan  is  still  in  existence, — a  record  of  his  genius. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  attempt  so  huge  an  undertaking,  but 
“  found  employment  enough  in  rebuilding  a  Cathedral,  more 
than  fifty  parish  churches,  thirty-six  of  the  Companies’  halls,  and 
the  Custom  House,  besides  several  private  houses  and  provincial 
works.  For  the  Cathedral  and  the  parish  churches  the  stipend  he 
asked  was  ,£300.”  In  youth  Wren  was  considered  very  delicatej 
and  he  never  attained  the  ordinary  stature.  His  delicacy  seems 
not  to  have  affected  his  power  of  work,  his  vitality,  or  his  serenity. 
Isaac  Barrow  truly  said  of  him  that  it  was  “  doubtful  if  he  was  more 
to  be  commended  for  the  divine  felicity  of  his  genius  or  the  sweet 
humanity  of  his  disposition.”  He  died — of  a  chill — at  the  age 
of  ninety.  The  biography  of  Wycliffe  is  full  and  interesting. 
Dying  in  1384,  he  had  anticipated  most  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  sixteenth-century  Protestants.  He  accepted  the  definite 
and  final  authority  of  the  Bible, — translating  part  of  it  and 
causing  the  rest  to  be  translated.  He  denied  the  Real  Presence, 
declaring  the  Eucharist  to  be  only  the  “  effectual  sign  ”  of 
Christ,  pleaded  for  clerical  permission  to  marry,  preached  that 
confession  was  unnecessary,  that  clerical  excommunication  was 
meaningless,  that  temporal  Lords  could  at  their  pleasure  take 
away  temporal  goods  from  ecclesiastics  habitually  delinquent, 
and,  though  no  teacher  of  revolution,  that  the  people  may  correct 
delinquent  Lords,  He  condemned  the  monastic  system  in 
-  principle  and  operation,  with  all  wraste  of  time  in  mechanical 
devotions.  “  The  Gospel  was  to  him  mainly  a  revelation  of 
practical  duty,  and  its  essence  the  law  of  charity.”  His 
followers  were  of  course  persecuted,  hut  “his  own  immunity 
from  personal  attack  is  no  doubt  remarkable,  and  is  a  striking 
witness  to  the  strength  of  his  influence  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions.”  Among  the  shorter  Lives  we  would  mention  those 
of  William  of  Wykeham,  which  should  interest  old  Wykehamists, 
and  of  Edward  Young,  the  poet,  and  Arthur  Young,  the 
traveller,  the  best  known  of  whose  works,  “  Young’s  Travels 
in  France,”  is  by  no  means  his  only  claim  to  fame.  He 
travelled  all  over  England  and  Ireland,  mainly  with  a  view  to 
studying  different  methods  of  farming,  and  “he  remains  the 
greatest  of  English  writers  upon  agriculture.”  Of  his  tour  in 
Ireland  Miss  Edgeworth  said  that  it  contained  the  most  faithful 
portraiture  of  the  Irish  peasantry  that  had  yet  appeared.  The 
account  of  Edward  Young,  of  the  “  Night  Thoughts,”  is 
amusing.  Beginning  as  a  man  of  letters,  he  took  Orders  late  in 
life, — thinking  it  his  best  chance  of  worldly  success.  The  poet’s 
sentimental  melancholy  evidently  does  not  appeal  to  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  who  says:  “Young’s  gloom  was,  no  doubt,  partly  that 
of  a  disappointed  preferment-hunter,  but,  probably,  was  genuine 
enough  in  its  way, — as  sincere  as  that  of  most  writers  who  bring 
their  churchyard  contemplations  to  market.”  Young  was  the 
man  who  first  said  “  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.” 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK, 

— <. — 

[ Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Books  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  for  ms.  ] 

The  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody.  By  his  Son.  (Morgan  and 
Scott.  10s.  6d.) — Mr.  Moody  was  born  in  1837 ;  he  began  life  as 
a  commercial  traveller ;  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  “  he  turned  his 
back  on  an  income  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.”  His  work  as 
a  teacher  and  preacher  was  at  first  carried  on  in  Chicago.  He 
was  there  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  The  spiritual  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  this  offered  him  interested  him  profoundly  and 
were  eagerly  seized.  They  took  him  away  from  Chicago  to  the 
front ;  but  he  returned  to  the  town  when  peace  was  restored.  In 
1870  he  met  Mr.  Sankey  at  Indianapolis.  After  some  little  time 
the  two  joined  hands  in  a  partnership  which  certainly  had  a 
remarkable  success.  Mr.  Moody  had  already  visited  England. 
He  went  again  in  1872,  and  this  time  he  summoned  Mr.  Sankey 
to  join  him.  We  need  not  follow  the  story  of  his  work  any  further. 
That  he  did  a  great  amount  of  good  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
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Chrictianity  would  be  but  poorly  served  if  all  its  preachers  were  of 
the  Moody  type.  He  had  a  mind  quite  incapable  of  appreciating 
criticism,  and  put,  it  would  seem,  all  the  allegories  and  traditions 
of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  same  level  with  the  Gospel.  It  is 
curious  to  see  him  complaining  of  the  men  who  recognise  facts 
that  “  they  are  emptying  the  churches  and  driving  the  young 
men  of  this  generation  into  infidelity/’  The  complaint  might 
certainly  be  retorted.  A  Moody  ministry  would  certainly  banish 

education  from  the  Christian  Church. - The  Great  Awakening, 

by  a  Chancery  Barrister,  edited  by  Bishop  Courtenay  (R.  Grant 
and  Son,  Edinburgh),  is  a  treatise  on  the  life  after  death.  (The 
“  Chancery  Barrister,”  it  may  be  explained,  is  the  Bishop 
himself.)— — In  the  Shadows  ;  or.  Thoughts  for  Mourners.  By  May 
Wynne.  (Marshall  Brothers.  Gd.)— — A  Form  of  Prayers.  By 
John,  Marquess  of  Bute.  (Burns  and  Oates.  Is.) — “  For  the  use 
of  Catholics  unable  to  hear  Mass  on  Sundays  and  Holidays.” 


The  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  July,  edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H. 
Murray  (Clarendon  Press,  3s.  Cd.  per  part),  contains  part  of  Vol.  V. 
“Inferable — Iupushing.”  There  are  1,828  words  in  all,  among 
them  being  such  suggestive  subjects  as  “Inn”  and  “Influenza.” 
An  “  inn  ”  originally  meant  a  dwelling-place  simply;  then  came 
the  meaning  of  a  house  of  public  resort ;  then  a  temporary  as 
against  a  permanent  abode;  then  “Inns  of  Chancery,”  “Inns  of 
Court,”  &c.  The  history  that  gathers  about  .this  word  is 
curious  and  interesting.  “Influenza”  was  first  used  in  1740. 
The  parallel  number,  edited  by  Henry  Bradley,  M.A.,  gives  us 
from  “Gradely — Creement.”  Here  there  are  1,240  words  in  all, 
“grain,”  “grammar,”  “  gravity,”  being  conspicuous  among  them. 

- With  this  we  may  mention  Dr.  Murray’s  highly  instructive 

Evolution  of  English  Lexicography  (Clarendon  Press,  2s.),  the 
Romanes  Lecture  for  the  present  year  delivered  at  Oxford. 


The  Supremacy  of  Man.  By  John  Pulsford.  (A.  Melrose. 
2s.  6d.) — This  volume  contains  some  interesting  papers,  partly 
devotional  in  character,  partly  philosophical.  The  author  starts 
with  the  strong  assertion  of  the  personality  of  God.  Matthew 
Arnold’s  “  stream  of  tendency  making  for  righteousness  ”  does 
not  satisfy  him  at  all.  From  this  he  passes  on  to  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Godhead  in  man.  We  cannot  follow  his  argument, 
and  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  this  is  an  able  book 
which  will  repay  study. 

Robert  Browning.  By  A.  Waugh.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 
2s.  Cd.net.) — This  is  a  volume  of  the  “  Westminster  Biographies,” 
and  is  in  every  way  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  two  personalities 
of  Robert  Browning  and  his  wife  are  sympathetically  treated,  and 
there  is  sofne  admirable  criticism  of  their  literary  work.  We  are 
glad  to  see  the  due  meed  of  praise  rendered  to  W.  J.  Fox,  to 
whom  Browning  owed  much  in  the  beginning  of  His  career. 
Few  people  remember  Fox.  He  was  a  genuine  orator,  but  the 
orator  is  soon  forgotten.  His  name  will  probably  be  handed 
down  linked  with  that  of  the  unappreciated  author  to  whom 
he  reached  out  a  helping  hand.  Fox  was  the  means  of 
bringing  about  the  publication  of  “  Paracelsus  ”  (“  Pauline  ”  was 
Browning’s  first  book  and  “Paracelsus”  his  second);  he  was 
always  ready  with  criticism  which  was  both  judicious  and  en¬ 
couraging.  Foster  also  gave  him  early  help,  all  the  more  welcome 
because  there  was  in  his  case  no  personal  acquaintance.  The 
Spectator  of  that  day  was,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  appreciative ;  but 
it  may  be  urged  in  excuse  that  it  required  a  more  than  common 
penetration  to  see  the  merit  of  Browning’s  verse  when  seen  for 
the  first  time.  In  1837  “  Strafford  ”  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  simultaneously  published.  Macready  and  Helen  Faucit 
were  the  chief,  it  is  even  suggested  the  only  real,  actors.  The 
piece  was  withdrawn  after  five  nights,  the  reason  being  that  the 
actor  who  played  Pym  withdrew.  If  the  Examiner’s  judgment 
on  him,  “positively  nauseous,  whining,  drawling,  and  slouching  ” 
— they  seemed  to  have  used  strong  language  in  those  days — was 
correct,  his  loss  could  hardly  have  been  irremediable.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  when  Browning  became  a  success, — in  the  case  of 
Tennyson  one  can  fix  the  time  very  closely.  Mr.  Waugh  very 
rightly  dwells  on  the  excellent  influence  which  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  exercised  on  her  husband’s  literary  work.  Her  own 
poetry  was  very  faulty,  noble  as  it  was  in  many  ways,  but  she 
did  him  good  in  a  way  that  would  hardly  have  been  expected. 
This  is  a  very  good,  little  book;  if  the  series  keeps  up  to  this 
mark  it  should  do  well. 

Notes  on  a  Century  of  Typography  at  the  University  Press,  Oxford, 
1693-1794.  By  Horace  Hart,  Hon.  M. A.  (At  the  Clarendon  Press.) 
— Mr.  Hart  prints  here,  with  various  notes  and  explana¬ 
tions,  eight  “specimens  ”  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press  from 
time  to  time  between  1693  and  1794.  A  “specimen”  gave 
examples  of  various  types  from  which  authors  could  chnnse  such 


as  they  thought  most  suitable.  The  first  types  used  at  Oxford 
came  from  Cologne.  The  negotiations  to  which  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  volume  were  carried  on  in  Holland  and  elsewhere.  . 
Dr.  Fell,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  was  the  principal  in  the  affair, 
and  Thomas  Marshall,  afterwards  Rector  of  Lincoln  College  and 
Dean  of  Gloucester,  the  chief  agent.  In  one  of  Marshall’s  letters 
(dated  April,  1670)  we  have  the  prices  of  some  type.  Latin  letters 
(brevier  Roman),  cost  2s.  2d.  the  pound  ;  nonpareil,  3s.  10d.  The 
book,  which  ,  is  of  a  very  handsome  appearance,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  technical  character;  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
typography  it  will,  we  take  it,  be  of  very  considerable  interest. 


Memories  of  Some  Oxford  Pets.  Collected  by  Mrs.  Wallace. 
(B.  H.  Blackwell,  Oxford.  3s.) — This  is  a  delightful  book, 
fittingly  commended  to  the  reader  by  Mr.  Warde  Fowler’s 
admirable  preface.  Dogs,  of  course,  occupy,  so  to  speak,  the 
front  benches.  It  needs  no  Lex  Eoscia  to  secure  that  for  them. 
Then  come  three  cats,  a  brown  owl,  a  chameleon,  a  jerboa,  a 
mouse,  a  hen,  and  a  rat, — a  Japanese  rat,  it  must  be  understood. 
These  creatures,  some  of  whose  histories  are  written  for  them 
and  some  written  by  themselves,  furnish  us  with  a  feast  of  good 
things.  First  in  the  list  comes  *  Oriel  Bill,’  taking  precedence, 
we  presume,  with  his  College.  He  was  “  a  brindled  bulldog  of 
ferocious  mien,  of  undeniable  pedigree,  of  courtly  manners,” 
though  somewhat  eccentric.  One  of  his  jokes  was  to  plant  him¬ 
self  in  front  of  a  tramcar  and  defy  it,  as  Ajax  defied  the  lightning. 
And  the  tramcar  had  to  stop  till  he  chose  to  go  away.  Then 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Max  Muller  tell  us  about  “Our  Dachshunds.”^ 
The  dachshund  is  a  peculiarly  fascinating  dog,  and  has  a  high 
rank  in  literature,  now  that  Matthew  Arnold  has  given  ‘  Geist  ’  a 
place  along  with  ‘  Argus.’  And  the  dachshund,  happily,  lives 
long,  though  indeed  one  may  doubt  whether  this  is  a  blessing, 
for  did  not  Walter  Scott  say,  when  asked  why  dogs’  lives  are 
short,  “If  they  lived  longer  we  could  not  bear  to  part  with 
them”?  The  writer  of  this  notice  has  the  honour  of  knowing 
a  dachs  who  is  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  sprightly  still.  The 
other  day  he  went  and  .  fetched  the  eat,  who  had  unaccountably 
neglected  to  attend,  as  usual,  at  family  prayers.  But  we  must 
not  wander  on,  hard  as  it  is  to  stop  when  dogs  are  the  subject. 
Meanwhile,  let  lovers  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  read  thi3 
book. 

Before  Good-Night.  By  George  H.  R.  Dabbs,  M.D.  (C.  W. 
Deacon  and  Co.) — Nina  was  a  wTaif  of  the  streets,  who 
made  such  a  living  as  she  could  by  selling  flowers,  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  which  she  had  a  special  gift.  A  lad,  who  is  first  begin¬ 
ning  his  woik  as  a  medical  student,  befriends  her.  He  does  her 
some  good,  and  she  does  him  a  great  deal  more.  Here  comes  in 
a  third  character,  Jupe,  an  orphan  who  lives  with  a  grandfather, 
an  old  soldier.  These  and  other  personages  of  less  importance 
play  their  life  drama — real  life,  we  are  given  to  understand— and 
Dr.  Dabbs  tells  us  how  they  played  it  in  a  very  pleasant  way. 
This  makes  the  first  half  of  the  book ;  the  second  is  a  sequel, 
under  the  title  of  “  From  Door  to  Door,”  not  quite  so  successful, 
we  think,  because  not  quite  so  plain.  But  here,  too,  there  are 
some  excellent  things. 

Class-Books. — In  “Blackwood’s  Classical  Texts”  we  have 
Ovid  Metamorphoses  :  Selections,  edited  by  J.  H.  Yiner,  M.A. 
(W.  Blackwood  and  Sons).  Mr.  Miner's  introduction  touches 
on  a  subject  which  is  new  in  classical  school  books, — comparative 
folk-lore.  It  is  but  a  brief  notice,  but  it  is  interesting  and 
likely  to  be  useful.  The  illustrations  are  an  important  feature. 

- Easy  Greek  Syntax  and  Exercises.  By  H.  E.  Haig-Brown. 

(Relfe  and  Co.) - Text-Book  of  Zoology.  By  Dr.  Otto  Schmeil. 

(A.  and  C.  Black.  3s.  6d.) — Part  I.,  “Mammals.” 


Maps. — We  have  three  maps  of  China  before  us,  brought  out  with 
a  commendable  despatch  and  enterprise,  and  all  instructive. 
These  are  Bacon’s  New  Large  Print  Map  of  China  (G.  W.  Bacon 
and  Co.,  Is.,  and  2s.  6d.  mounted),  with  inset  maps  on  a  large 
scale  of  important  localities,  c.p.ythe  Taku  Forts,  PekiD,  &c. ;  The 
“  Strand”  War  Map  of  China  (G.  Newnes,  6d.),  with  special  maps 
of  the  seat  of  war  (Taku  Forts  to  Pekin,  &c.)  ;  and  The  “  Daily 
Mail  ”  Map  (G.  Philip  and  Son,  Is.) 


Postcards. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck 
and  Sons,  Limited,  a  series  of  picture-postcards  for  home  and 
abroad.  They  are  calculated  to  suit  all  tastes,  naval  and  military, 
topographical  and  artistic.  We  may  specially  recommend  the 
really  beautiful  reproductions  of  Turner’s  Venetian  pictures  and 
the  spirited  scenes  illustrating  the  war  in  South  Africa.  No 
doubt  their  despatch  will  give  pleasure  to  numberless  boys  and 
girls  on  their  holidays. 
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Berthet  (E.),  The  Catacombs  of  Paris,  cr-8vo  . (Constable)  6/0 

Blanchan  (N.),  Nature’s  Garden,  4to  . . (Heinemann)  12/6 

Braddyll  (Mrs.),  The  Patriotic. Autograph  Album,  16mo  . . .  .(Simpkin)  3/0 

Brown  (W.  N.),  The  Art  of  Enamelling  on  Metal,  cr  8vo  (Scott  &  Greenwood)  2/6 

Carwardine  (T.),  Operative  and  Practical  Surgery,  8ro . (Simpkin)  10/6 

Chambers  (A  1,  Man  and  the  Spiritual  World,  cr  8vo . (C.  Taylor)  3/6 

Clinch  (G.),  Old  English  Churches :  their  Architecture,  Furniture  &c., 

cr  8vo . (L.  U.  Gill)  6/6 

Davenport  (C.  B.  and  G.  C.),  Introduction  to  Zoology,  cr  8vo - (Macmillan)  6/0 

European  Settlements  in  the  Far  East,  cr  8vo . (S.  Low)  7/6 

For  Britain’s  Soldiers,  by  W.  L.  Alden,  Sir  W.  Besant,  and  others  (Methuen)  6/0 
Geden  (A.  S.),  Studies  in  Eastern  Religions,  12mo  (Wesleyau  Conference  Office)  3/6 
Gould  (G.  M.)  and  Pyle  (W.  L.),  A  Cyclopadia  of  Practical  Medicine  and 

Surgery,  4to  . (Rebman)  42/0 

Gross  (E.),  Hops  in  their  Botanical,  Agricultural,  and  Technical  Aspect, 

8vo . . . (Scott  &  Greenwood)  12/6 

Index  to  the  Periodicals  of  1899,  4to . (H.  Marshall)  10/0 

Keith  (Leslie),  On  Alien  Shores,  cr  8vo . . . (Hurst  &  Blackett)  6/0 

Layriz  (O.),  Mechanical  Traction  in  War  for  Road  and  Transport,  8vo  (S.  Low)  5/0 

Mackenzie  (W.  D.),  South  Africa  :  its  Heroes  and  Wars,  4to - (H.  Marshall)  6/0 

Merry  (Andrew),  The  Naked  Truth,  and  other  Stories  (New  Century  Press)  3/6 

Murray  (L.  C.),  In  Sylvia’s  Garden,  or  8 vo . . . .  (E.  Stock)  2/0 

Neuman  (B.  P.),  The  Uttermost  Farthing,  cr  8vo  . (W.  Blackwood)  6/0 

Parry  (L.  A.),  The  Risks  and  Dangers  of  Various  Occupations  and  their 

Prevention,  cr  8vo . (Scott  &  Greenwood)  7/6 

Penny  (Mrs.  Frank),  Fort  St.  George,  Madras,  8vo  . (Sonnenschein)  10/6 

Pooler  (C.  K.),  Translations  and  other  Verses,  12mo  . (Longmans)  3/0 

Public  School  Word  Book  (The),  edited  by  J.  S.  Farmer,  royl6mo(Hirschfeld)  21/0 

Randau  (P.).  Enamels  and  Enamelling,  8vo . (Scott  &  Greenwood)  10/6 

Savage  (R.  H.),  The  Shield  of  His  Honour,  cr  8vo . . (F.  V.  White)  6/0 

Sothern  (J.  W.),  Verbal  Notes  and  Sketches  for  Marine  Engineers  (Whittaker)  2/6 

Spahr  (Ci  B.),  America’s  Working. People,  cr  8vo . . .  (Longmans)  5/0 

Wakeman  (Annie),  The  Autobiography  of  a  Charwoman,  cr  8vo  (Macqueen)  6/0 
Webster  (H.  K.),  The  Banker  and  th*  Bear,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan)  6/0 


The  SPECTATOR  is  on  sale  regularly  at  Messrs.  Damrell 
and  Upham’s,  283  Washington  Street ,  Boston ,  Mass.,  U.S.A. ;  The 
International  News  Company,  83  and,  85  Duane  Street,  New 
York ,  U.S.A. ;  Messes.  Brentano’s,  Union  Square,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  and  1,015  Penntylvama  Are.,  Washington,  D.C. ;  The 
Subscription  News  Company,  47  Beg  Street ,  New  Yrrk , 
and  77  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A. ;  Galignani’s  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris ;  The  Harold  A.  Wilson  Company,  Ltd., 
35  Xing  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada;  The  Anglo-American 
Bookselling  Depot,  Cairo  and  Port  Said ;  Gordon  and  Gotch, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Perth,  West  Australia ;  Prictor  and 
Company,  Dunedin;  Simpson  and  Williams,  Christchurch;  H. 
Baillie  AND  Company,  Wellington,  N.Z. ;  R.  Spkeckley,  Auck¬ 
land;  W.  C.  Rigby,  Adelaide ;  and  Gordon  and  Gotch,  Cape  Town, 
— where  single  Cop/ies  can  be  obtained,  and  Subscriptions  are  received. 
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ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen. 


CAMBRIC 


Children’s _ 1/3  per  doz. 

Ladies’ . 2/3  „ 

Gentlemen's..  3, 3 


Heji-stitchep. 

Ladies’ . 2/9  per  doz. 

Gentlemen's  .3/11  „ 


Direct  from  the 
Manufacturers. 

Samples  &  Price  Lists  post-free. 


“The  Irish  Cambrics  o £  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver  have  a 
world-wide  fame.” — 'The  Quern. 


please  mention  this  publication.  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


The  Leading  Vintage  Wine  MERCHANTS, 

1  C0CKSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Now  ready,  post-free. 


ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and 
Scurf,  and  Promotes  a  Luxuriant  Growth.  For  Fair  or  Grey  Hair 
use  GOLDEN  MACASSAR  OIL,  which  does  not  stain  or  darken  the 
hair  or  linen.  Sizes — 3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists, 
and  A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

ROWLANDS  SVSACASSAR  OIL 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  FOUNDED  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street;  40  Chancery  Lane;  42  Mincing  Lane. 

SUM  INSURED  IN  1899  EXCEEDED . ...£435,000,000. 


HAMPTON  AND  SONS’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Ld* 

The  object  of  these  Catalogues  is  to  enable 
intending  purchasers  to  see  that  although 
the  quality ,  the  artistic  merit ,  and  the 
finish  of  Hampton  and  Sons'  productions 
are  exceptional \  their  prices  are  lower 
than  those  at  which  goods  of  equivalent 
value  are  anywhere  else  procurable. 

HAMPTON  AND  SONS, 

Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.  Ld. 


Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Fabrics, 
Fine  Arts, 
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WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

(Church  of  England  Public  Boarding  Schools.) 

GOVERNORS THE  PROVOST  AND  FELLOW'S  OF  DENSTONE. 
Lady  Warden 

Miss  F.  L.  LATHAM— Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos,  Class  II. 

Oxford  University  Diploma  in  Teaching. 

Founded  to  give  thorough  education  at  moderate  cost  to  daughters  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  others.  Pupils  prepared  for  special  professions  when  desired. 
Healthy  situations.  Playgrounds 

(1)  S.  Anne's,  Abbots  Bromley.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Rice. 

Terms,  £10  a  year. 

(2)  S.  Mary’s,  Abbots  Bromley.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Gamlen. 

Terms,  £23  a  vear. 

(3)  S.  Winifred's,  Bangor,  N.  Wales.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  Welchman. 
Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Apply  to  HEAD-MISTRESS,  or  LADY  WARDEN,  S.  Anne's,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

Warwick  school 

(Chartered  by  Edward  the  Confessor). 

Chairman  of  Governors.— The  Right  Honourable  THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK. 
First-grade  Public  School.  Fees,  £60.  Slodern  Buildings  in  Country 
near  Warwick. 

Chapel,  Sanatorium,  Gymnasium,  &c.  Junior  House  for  Boys  from  8. 
SPECIAL  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE 
HOUSE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£36  and  £20)  ON  APRIL  3rd  and  4tli. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Miss  M.  PUNNETT,  B.A.iLond.) 

The  object  of  this  College  is  to  give  a  professional  training  to  educated  women 
who  intend  to  teach.  In  addition  to  the  course  of  training,  it  offers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  college  life  and  one  year’s  residence  in  Cambridge. 

The  students  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lectures  on  Teaching  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  the  resident  and  visiting  lecturers,  and  are  prepared  for  the 
Cambridge  Teachers’  Certificate  (Theory  and  Practice).  Ample  opportunity  is 
given  for  practice  in  teaching  science,  languages,  Mathematics,  and  the  other  usual 
school  subjects  in  various  schools  in  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  in  January  and  in  September.  Full  .particulars  as  to 
qualifications  for  admission,  Scholarships,  and  Bursaries  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 

The  hall,  crossfield  road,  hampstead, 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 


Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large  playground;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Reductions  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References — Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 


rjjpHE 


GIRLS’  SCHOOL  COMPANY,  Limited. 

President  —  Sir  CHARLES  TENNANT,  Barb. 

Chairman— Rev.  Professor  LINDSAY,  D  P. 

The  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HELENSBURGH,  DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress— Miss  RENTON. 

BOARDING  HOUSE  under  personal  direction  of  Head-Mistress. 

141  W.  George  Street,  Glasgow.  D.  HILL  JACK,  Secretary. 


BAD  LEY  COLLEGE.  — TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and 

;  EXHIBITIONS,  varying  from.  £80  to  £20  in  value,  will  be  OFFERED  for 
COMPETITION  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  ISth.  One  Scholarship  and  One  Exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  Boys  intended  for  the  Army  Class.— 
Apply  to  THE  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

EADLEY  COLLEGE.— NAVAL  CLASS.— Applications 

for  special  preparations  for  the  Navy  should  be  made  at  once  to  THE 
WARDEN.  Any  of  the  above  Exhibitions, may  be  awarded  to  candidates  for  tbe 
Navy.  _ _ _ 

KING'S  SCHOOL.  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

grade  Endowed  School  (founded  15195.  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  aiid  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas. — D.  E.  NORTON.  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

BRUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &e. :  Fees,  £S0  per  ann . ;  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil ; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 66  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

the  sea).— Situation  perfect;  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seafleld  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hundreds  of  references. — Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

COUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the 

k3  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  3S  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  fur  the  Public  Schools ;  Transition  and 
Kindergarten  for  Girls  and  Boys  under  8.  Cricket  and  Drilling.  SUMMER 
TERM  BEGAN  MAY  3rd. 


QEAFIELD 

O  LANCS  (facing 


/  <  OR  RAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

\J  GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  References:— 
Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans,  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  Miss  Alice 
Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400  ft.  above  sea-level;  sanely 
soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  crTckct-lield, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

rpHREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  for  GIRLS,  tenable  for  three 

1.  years,  OFFERED  for  COMPETITION,  TUESDAY,  July  24th.  Subjects:  — 
I.  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science.  2.  Classics,  History,  or  Modern  Languages. 
5.  Music.  Holders  of  Scholarships  to  prepare  for  University  or  for  Examinations 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.— For  particulars,  apply  by  letter  to  ••  F.  H.,”  6D 
Arlington  Road,  London,  N.W. 

STAMMERING.— Mr.  E*.  GRIERSON’S  SYSTEM;  an 

entirely  new  and  original  method  by  a,  perfectly  SELF  -  CURED 
STAMMERER.  Each  pupil  receives  personal  and  individual  attention.  A  limited 
number  of  adults  and  boys  received,  the  latter  as  residents.  Highest  references. 
—Address,  Mr.  E.  GRIERSON,  Goldinglon  Road,  Bedford. 


EDGBASTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (Limited), 

HAGLEY  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress . Miss  G.  TARLETON  YOUNG 

(late  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos). 

The  School  Course  includes  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a  High  School  curriculum : 
also  Natural  Science  with  Laboratory  work,  Drawing,  Singing,  Needlework,  and 
Physical  Exercises. 

Fees,  4  to  G  guineas  a  Term. 

Private  omnibuses  daily  from  Moseley  and  Handsworth. 

A  BOARDING  HOUSE  (Thorne  Hill,  Augustus  Road,  Edgbaston)  in  connection 
with  the  School. 

Prospectuses,  &c.,  can  be  obtained  from  tbe  Secretary. 

NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

■  T.  GILBERT  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary. 

109  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

QETTLE,  YORKSHIRE— “OVERDALE”  SCHOOL 

U3  for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  1L 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

Richmond  school  (girls),  Yorkshire.— 

Bracing  climate  of  tbe  Y'ork'sbire  Moors ;  beautiful  neighbourhood. 
Education  on  best  modern  lines.  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Hockey.  Cricket, 
Tennis.— Head-Mistresses,  Miss  HUDDLESTONE  and  Miss  GRIMWADE-. 

NIVERSITY  OF  E  D  I  N  B  U  R  G  B. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


Rev.  A.  T.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  RECEIVES-'SIX  RESIDENT  UNDER¬ 
GRADUATES.  Electric  lighting  ;  bath-rooms.  Special  Tuition  arranged  lor,  if 
desired.  References  to  Sir  William  Muir,  E.C.S.I..  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
to  Lord  Robertson,  108  Eaton  Square,  London.— To  tee  the  rooms,  and  for  terms, 
&c.,  application  should  he  made  to  Mr.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

QOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations^  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

FELSTED  SCHOOL.— EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS  will 

be  OFFERED  in  JULY,  1900,— Three  of  £50,  Three  of  £30,  Two  of  £20  per 
annum.  Candidates  must  be  between  12  and  15  on  July  1st.  Examination  in 
London  and  Felsted  begins  July  10th.  Ten  HEAD-MASTER’S  NOMINATIONS, 
value  £10  per  annum,  are  also  offered  lor  admission  in  September.— For  particulars 
and  conditions,  apply,  tbe  Rev.  THE  HEAD-MASTER,  School  House,  Felsted,  Essex. 

T71ELSTED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.— In  close  con- 

nection  with  Felsted  School.  Separate  house,  class-rooms,  and  playing- 
fields.  Use  of  school  chapel,  gymnasium,  workshop,  swimming-bath.  Boys  can 
also  be  received  for  other  pubiic  schools.  Scholarships  won  last  year:  two  at 
Felsted,  one  at  Westminster.— Apply  Rev.  A.  V.  GKEGOIRE,  Preparatory  School ; 
or  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted. 

Bournemouth.— e.  wyndham  penruddocke, 

M.A..  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

Q  T.  FELIX  SCHOOL,  SOUTHWOLD  (late  the  Aldeburgh 

yj  School).— Head-Mistress.  Miss  31.  I-  GARDINER,  Nat.  Sc.  Tripos  Cambridge. 
References ;  Miss  H.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick,  Arthur  Sidgwick,  Esq.,  the 
Bishop  of  Southampton. 

KING’S  SCHOOU  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAB- 

SHIPS.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  JULY’  4th  to  6th.  for 
Classics,  Maths.,  Army  and  Navy  subjects.-  Special  Classes  for  ARMY-,  NAVY, 
INDIAN  POLICE,  Ac.,  aud  ENGINEERING,  with  no  Extra.  Fee.  Many  Successes 
gained  direct  at  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities.  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL 
(8-13).  Excellent  health  record.— Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

CVT.  MICHAEL’S,  BOGXOR,  SUSSEX.-CHURCH  of 

tO  ENGLAND  BOAR  DING  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN. 
In  connection  with  the  Woodard  Schools.  Fees  from  £60  per  annum. 
-MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  ISth.-Appiy  to  Miss  RANDALL, 
Lady  Warden. 


H 


EREFORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.) — A  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army.  Nafry,  &c..  with 
Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
e.-Address,  Rev.  3V.  H.  MURRAY'  BAGG,  The  Close, 


good 

Oxford  and  C'ambrid, 
Hereford. 


RAYENSBOURNE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  ST, 

MARGARET'S,  3IIDDLESEX. 

Head  -  Mistress  —  Miss  LYSTEK,  M.A. 

New  School  of  modern  type  for  Girls  near  London  Large  house;  extensive 
grounds  and  playing  fields.  Preparation  for  entrance  to  University.— Full 
particulars  on  application  to  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 

A  RCHDEACON~ WILSON  WISHES  to  RECOMMEND 

,j\.  a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air;  large  grounds  for  cricket)  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  staff.— Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-JIistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

Great  malvern.  —  franche,  malvern.— 

Principal,  3iiss  GRIGG.  High-class  School  for  Girls.  Limited  number  of 
Pupils  received.  Thorough  education  given  under  highly  qualified  Professors 
and  Jlistresses.  House  well  situated,  with  good  garden  and  tennis-court. 

DOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  .the 
Head- Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Tilling. 

r|IHE  Rev.  B.  HARTNELL.  M.A.,  late  Assistant-Master, 

I  Clifton  College,  will  have  VACANCIES  in  September  for  TWO  DELICATE 
"i  BACKWARD  BOYS  about  twelve  or  thirteen.— Rectory,  Littleton-on-Severo, 
Tbornbury,  R.S.O.,  Glos. 

U1HRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

V.7  —Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80);  sons  of  gentlemen;  specially  suited  fors6nsof 
officers  abroad.  Seven  vacancies  for  private  pupils.— Rev.  J.  H.  SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 

S"  CHOOL  Ur  MISSIONARIES’  DAUGHTERS 

WALTHAMSTOW  HALL,  SEVENOAKS.-The  Committee  have  decided 
to  receive  a  limited  number  of  lay  Pupils.  Principal.  Miss  3IILLAR  (assisted  by 
nine  Resident  Mistresses).  Beautiful  situation.  Home  care  and  Christian 
training;  technical  instruction.  Pupils  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  Local  and 
Matriculation  Examinations.— For  prospectus  and  terms,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 
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T30YAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

XV  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845.  For  Land-Owners,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors, 
Agriculturists,  Colonists,  &c.  For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of 
Governors,  Piofessors,  Practical  Instructors,  &c..  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  Diplomas,  Gold  Medals,  &c.,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  October  9th. 

ENGINEERING  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

QITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 

SESSION  1900-1901. 

The  Courses  of  Instruction  at  the  Institute’s  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE(ExhibltionRoad)areforStudentsnot under  16  years  of  age ;  thoseatthe 
Institute’s  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  FINSBURY,  for  Students  not  under  14  years 
of  age.  The  Entrance  Examinations  to  both  Colleges  are  held  in  September,  and  the 
Sessions  commence  in  October.  Particulars  of  the  Entrance  Examinations,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  Fees,  and  Courses  of  Study,  may  be  obtained  from  the  respective  Colleges,  or 
from  the  Head  Office  of  the  Institute,  Gresham  College,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 
(Exhibition  Road,  S.W.) 

A  College  for  higher  Technical  Instruction  for  Day  Students  not  under  16  preparing 
to  become  Civil,  Mechanical,  or  Electrical  Engineers,  Chemical  and  other  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  Teachers.  Fee  for  a  full  Associateship  Course,  £25  per  Session.  Pro¬ 
fessors 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  ..  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.R.S.,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Electrical  Engineering . W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.E.E. 

Chemistry . H.  E.  Armstrong,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Mechanics  and  Mathematics  ..  ..  O.  HENRICI,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  FINSBURY. 
(Leonard  Street,  City  Road,  E.C.) 

A  College  for  Intermediate  Instruction  for  Day  Students  not  under  14,  preparing 
to  enter  Engineering  and  Chemical  Industries,  and  for  Evening  Students.  Fees, 
£15  per  Session  for  Day  Students  Professors  :— 

Physics  and  Electrical'Engineering..  S.  P.  Thompson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S., 

Principal  of  the  College. 

Mechanical  Engineering  and  Mathematics  W.E.Dalby,  M.A.,  B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 

Chemistry  . .  ..  ..  R.  MELDOLA,  F.R.S.,  F.I.C. 

JOHN  WATNEY,  Hon.  Secretary, 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 

Gresham  College,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

A  SPATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER- 

r\  LAND.— Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  the  country. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District.  Training  for  future  Land  Agents, 
Farmers,  Colonists.  Six  Farms,  Dairy,  and  Workshops.  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS 
OCTOBER  2nd.— J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Principal. 

TTEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

n  N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London'  Physicians,  &c. — Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

(MHALET  CAUDE  CGTE,  DIEPPE.-An  ENGLISH 

LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly...  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

TT7" ALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

VV  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures :  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

"I\/riSS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

1  Vl  School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

TADGBASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 

XLi  for  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

31  CALTHORPE  ROAD,  EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding  House— ST.  ALBAN’S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 

President : 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress : 

Miss  L.  LANDON.  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A., 
4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

TV  E  A  L  COLLEGE,  DEAL  .—Principal,  Mr.  J. 

1  /  STEBBINGS,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond).  Thorough  and  careful  preparation  for 
commercial  life,  also  Lond.  Matric.,  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Locals,  &c.  Special  Class  for 
foreign  students  to  learn  English.  Splendid  climate,  extensive  grounds  (nine 
acres),  school  farm. 

T71RANCE.  —  PARIS,  HOME  EDUCATION  for  the 

_r  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Thorough  teaching  in  French,  Music, 
Art,&c.— Melles.  GOUNIAULT  DE  MARCHANGY,  32  Rue  Michel  Ange,  near  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne. 

piTY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL.— Wanted,  a  Classical 

ASSISTANT-MASTER  to  teach  Classics  and  English  in  the  Upper  Fourth 
Form,  and  to  take  some  work  (chiefly  Classics)  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms. 
Good  Composition  in  Latin  and  Greek  required.  The  salary  will  be  £300  a  year, 
increasing  to  £450  a  year. — Candidates  for  the  appointment  are  requested  to 
forward  their  applications,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  testimonials  as  to  qualifi¬ 
cation  and  character,  not  later  than  SATURDAY,  July  21st  next,  to  A.  J. 
AUSTIN,  Secretary,  at  the  School,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  Selected  candi¬ 
dates  will  be  duly  communicated  with.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  of 
the  Secretary.  A  gentleman  not  over  30  years  of  age  will  be  required. 

TTOYLAKE,  CHESHIRE.  —  ST.  HILDEBURGHA’S 

XI  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  combines  a  thorough  education  with  healthy  out¬ 
door  life.  Hoylake  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  medical  profession  for  its  bracing  air.  A  few  VACANCIES  for  Autumn 
Term. — Principal,  Miss  JESSIE  H.  NOBLE. 

CJT.  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  COMPANY, 

kj  Limited,  POLMONT,  STIRLINGSHIRE.— Head-Mistress,  Miss  H.  JEX- 
BLAKE.  First-rate  Modern  Education  for  Girls.  Large  Grounds,  Tennis  Courts, 
and  Hockey  Grounds.  Moderate  Terms.  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Head- 
Mistress  or  Secretary.  References— The  Head-Master  of  Bedford  Grammar  School ; 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I. ;  Miss  Welsh.  Mistress  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  &c. 

XYUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tenuis,  hockey,  &c. 

PATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS,  1900. 

i  (An  Aid  to  Parents  in  the  selection  of  Schools.) 

Gives  particulars  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools  and  Tutors.  Also  the  Scholar¬ 
ships  obtainable  at  over  300  Schools.  Crown  8vo,  318  pages,  red  cloth,  price  Is. ; 
post-free,  Is.  4d. 

J.  and  J.  PATON,  143  Cannon  Street,  London. 

A  selection  of  Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  if  desired  and  particulars  of  re¬ 
quirements  are  given. 

QT.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

k3  (nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss VISICK, Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs.:  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  Of  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

A  SSISTANT  SCHOOLMISTRESSES.— Miss  LOUISA 

r\  BROUGH  can  RECOMMEND  University  Graduates,  Trained  and 
Certificated  High  School  Teachers,  Foreign  Teachers,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c. 
—CENTRAL  REGISTRY  for  TEACHERS,  25  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C 

/CHILDREN’S  COUNTRY  HOLIDAYS  FUND, 

W  10  BUCKINGHAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  Chairman  and  Council  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  x'eceipt  of  the 
following  donations :— “B.  V.,”  10s. ;  “  Dorothy,"  £1 ;  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  £10. 

33,709  poor  London  children  sent  into  the  country  for  a  fortnight’s  change  of 
air  in  1899.  AH  but  the  poorest  parents  pay  some  part  of  the  cost  of  the  holiday. 

Funds  urgently  needed  for  this  summer’s  work.  Contributions  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hon.  ALFRED  LYTTELTON,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Treasurer  of  the 
Fund. 

QT.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  for  WOMEN, 

IO  With  Title  of  L.L.A 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  the  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 

rno  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— A  married  School- 

8  master  who  intends  wintering  in  a  warm  climate  wishes  to  FORM  a 
PARTY  of  FOUR  or  FIVE  BOYS,  to  whom  he  would  give  all  his  time.  Adver¬ 
tiser  is  an  experienced  teacher,  sneaking  French  and  German.— Address,  ROCK¬ 
INGHAM  HOUSE,  RUGBY. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION. 

SO  Offices :  62  STRAND,  LONDON. 

“  I  might  fill  volumes  with  quotations  of  experiments  of  every  conceivable,  and 
to  most  of  us  inconceivable,  kind— experiments  on  the  eye,  the  sensory  tracts,  the 
action  of  the  brain  after  parts  of  it  have  been  sliced  away,  on  the  nature  of  pain 
and  its  action  on  different  parts  of  the  system ;  experiments  with  burning  and 
freezing,  subjecting  the  creature  to  atmospheric  pressure  until  it  becomes  as  stif 
as  a  board  ;  tormenting  a  dog  in  order  to  test  its  feelings  by  successive  cruelties 
which  make  one  almost  despair  of  human  nature,  or  of  human  society,  whiel 
permits  a  practice  wherein  such  things  are  possible,  to  remain  under  the  protectloi 
of  the  law.”— See  “  The  Ethics  of  Vivisection,”  by  Mrs.  Mona  Caird,  price  2d. 

The  above  Society  appeals  to  the  public  for  aid. 

E.  M.  WRIGHT,  Secretary. 

XIUY’S  HOSPITAL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

VjT  to  be  competed  for  in  SEPTEMBER,  1900.  TWO  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS 
in  ARTS  :  One  of  the  value  of  £100,  open  to  candidates  under  20  years  of  age. 
and  One  of  £50,  open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  TWO  OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS  In  SCIENCE :  One  of  the  value  of  £150,  and  another  of  £60, 
open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  ONE  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIP  for 
University  Students  who  have  completed  their  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
of  the  value  of  £50.— Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
DEAN,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

ADVICE  as  to  CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS.  — The 

r\  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A..  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TT  OLID  AY  TUITION  in  FRENCH  DURING  AUGUST. 

8  1  —Monsieur  and  Madame  CHEVALIER  (nee  Palmier)  will  receive  a  few 
Pupils  (Boys)  for  especial  attention  to  French  Conversation  from  August  1st  to 
September  1st,  at  Heathfield,  Ascot. 

PTVHE  GROVE  SCHOOL,  HIGHGATE.— An  EXAMINA- 

X  TION  for  FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  from  £30  to  £50  a 
year,  will  be  HELD  in  the  FIRST  WEEK  of  AUGUST.— For  particulars,  apply  to 
the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 

mUDOR  HALL  SCHOOL,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON. 

X  —For  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  (Boarders  only)  Principal,  Mrs. 
HAMILTON,  Cambridge  Historical  Tripos,  Class  I.  First-rate  modern  education. 
Large  staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses.  University  Lecturers  and  best 
London  Masters  for  Music,  &c.  Grounds  of  four  acres.  Cricket,  hockey,  tennis, 
swimming,  riding,  and  bicycling.  Large  gymnasium.— Prospectus  and  references 
on  application. 

rno  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

X  parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address,  “Triform,  London.” 
Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

£12  12s.  NORWAY  CRUISE. 

£22  Is.  CRUISE  TO  THE  NORTHERN 

CAPITALS  OF  EUROPE,  CHRISTIANIA,  COPEN¬ 
HAGEN,  STOCKHOLM,  AND  ST.  PETERSBURG. 
Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE. 

On  the  S.Y.  ARGONAUT,  tonnage,  3,254 ;  horse-power,  4,000. 

Full  particulars  from  the  SECRETARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  Euston, 
London,  N.W. 

TX7ELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

V  V  Principal :  Miss  PAGE,  B. A. London,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 

7YBERAMMERGAU  PASSION  PLAY,  1900.— Full 

VA  illustrated  description  of  Oberaminergau,  its  play,  and  the  Bavarian  High¬ 
lands,  with  itineraries  of  Tours  organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE 
oost-free.— SECRETARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

IN  SEPTEMBER  there  will  be  VACANCIES  in  a 

X  SUPERIOR  HOME  SCHOOL.- Apply,  “THETA,”  care  of  R.  J,  Beevor, 
M.A.,  8  Lancaster  Place.  Strand.  W.C. 
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MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 


FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  SALE 
OF  ALL  THE  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ;  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One  Guinea  per  annum.  !  from  Two  Guineas  per  annum. 


LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 
weekly  exchange  of  books  at  the  houses 
of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS  i 
per  annum. 


N.B.  —  Two  or  Three  Friends  may 
UNITE  IN  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and 
thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post-free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

now  offered  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  Few  Clearance  List  (100  Pages)  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY.  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION:  also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  COPIES 
of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  Limited,  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  ; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LONDON. 
And  at  Barton  Arcade.  Manchester. 


“Occupies  a  foremost  place,  if  not  the  first,- among 

Guide-books  to  Wales ."—Archccologia  Canibrcnsis. 
NEW  and  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITION,  with  a  CHAPTER  (35pp.)  on 
*•  CYCLING  IN  N.  WALES.”  In  3s.  6d.  and  2s.  Editions. 

GOSSIPING  GUIDE  TO  WALES 

(North  Wales  and  Aberystwyth). 

.  .  .  Over  140,000  Sold. 

2  Tols.  in  leather,  about  130pp.:  31  Maps  and  Plans,  3s.  6d.  Also  in  Two  Parts, 
2s.  each.  Paper  Editions,  Is. 

Introductory  Chapters  on  Botaby  (by  the  lath  Bishop  of  Wakefield),  Geology, 
Fishing,  &c.,  and  an  Abstract  (with  permission)  of  the  late  Sir  A.  Ramsay’s  “Old 
Glaciers  of  North  Wales,”  revised  by  the  Author. 

'■  By  far  the  most  amusing.  Guide  We  have  seen."— Standard. 

“  For  general  use  as  a  Guide  to  North  Wales  the  ‘Gossiping  Guide’  is  the  best.”— 
Reliquary  aVtd  Illustrated  Srehablogfst)  ~  fo'bc  had  of  aU- Booksellers, and  of 

London  :  SIMPKIN,- MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.; 

Oswestry:  WOODALL," MINSHALL,  and  CO. 


SOUND  INVESTMENTS. 

Messrs.  VAN  OSS  and  GO.  will  be  pleased  to  submit 
Selections  from  their  Investment  Lists  to  those 
desirous  of  investing  large  or  small  sums  in  IN¬ 
TEREST-BEARING  SECURITIES  OF  UNQUESTION¬ 
ABLE  STANDING ,  such  as  Government,  Municipal, 
or  Railway  Loans,  Debentures,  and  Preference 
Issues.  Particular  attention  paid  to  Individual 
Requirements  and  to  the  special  opportunities 
offered  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  Investment 
markets.  No  Speculative  Business  advised  or 
undertaken.  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED.  ALL 
INVESTMENT  SECURITIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
—VAN  OSS  and  CO.,  15  Great  Winchester  Street, 
London ,  E.C. 


REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  ‘by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 


pRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS . -  . .  . .  £37,000,000. 

BOOKS  OUT  OF  PRINT  SUPPLIED.— Please  state 

Wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Morris’s  “County  Seats,”  6  vols.,  250 
views,  £3  7s.  6d.  (cost  £9  9s.)  BOOKS  WANTED:  25s.  EACH  OFFERED:— 
Jesse’s  “Richard  III.,”  1863;  Jorrocks’s  “Jaunts,”  1813;  Jackson’s  “Paris,”  1878  ; 
Alice's  “Adventures,”  1S63 ;  Meredith’s  Poems,  1851;  Moore's  “Alps,”  1864.— 
HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


Post  8vo,  strongly  bound,  price  7s. 


Q  ‘A  KEY’S 


u 


G  R  A  DU  S  AD  ...  P  A  R  NASS 

.  With  the  English  Meanings. 


U  M,” 


Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
London :  Published  by' the  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  Ludgate  Hill. 


BOOKS  WANTED. — To  eacli  offered  for  “  Aldine  Poets,” 

53  vOls.,  Pickering  ;  “Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper,  1885;  “Alpine 
Journal,”  a  set;  “Aiken  National'  Sports,”  1821,  1823, "or  1825  ;  Thackeray’s 
“  Vanity  Fair,’:  first  edition  in  20  parts;  “The’SnOb  and  Gownsman.”  1829-30. 
Report  apy  rare  books ;  rare  and  out-of-print  books  supplied.  Cash  or  exchanges 
invited.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP, -JohiLBright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOOKS.  —  HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

■  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


BLACKBEETLES,  COCKROACHES.— Only  remedy  is 

“  UNION  COCKROACH  PASTE,”  guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S., 
Museum,  Sheffield,  who  cleared  plague  of  the  insects  from  Sheffield  Workhouse. 
Recommended 'by  all  the  Ladies’  papers,  “Roundell's  Practical  -  -Cookery,”  and 
by  Mrs.  Earle  in  “  More  Pot-pourri  irom  a  Surrey  Garden."  In  tins,  Is.  3d.,  2s.  3d., 
4s.  6d.,  from  Mr.  HEWITT,  Chemist,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

NEW  &  MUCH  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION. 

Two  vols.  Medium  8vo,  pp.  1,570, 
price  Twelve  Shillings  net. 

This  work  was  originally  issued  in  1SS3,  the  price  bring  TWO 
GUIMEAS.  The  present  cheap  issue  makes  the  Tenth  Impression, 
and  is  a  verbatim  reprint  of  the  book  in  its  more  expensive  form. 

THE  LIFE  &  TIMES  OF 

JESUS  THE  EViESSSAH. 

By  ALFRED  EDERSHEIM,  M.A.  Oxon,  D.D.,  Ph  D. 

Late  Grinfield  Lecturer  on  the  Septuagint,  Oxford. 


AMERICA'S  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

By  Charles  B.  Spahr.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

Contents. — The  Old  Factory  Towns  in  New  England — The  New 
Factory  Towns  in  the  South — A  Primitive  Community — The  Negro 
as  an  Industrial  Factor — The  Negro  as  a  Citizen — The  Coal  Mines  of 
Pennsylvania — The  Iron  Centres — The  Trades-Union  Movement  in 
Chicago — The  Mormons — The  Northern  Farm. 


TRANSLATIONS  AND  OTHER 

VERSES.  By  C.  K.  Pooler,  M.A.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  net. 

***  Many  of  these  verses -were  ■ contributed  to  “  KOTTABOS,”  a 
terminal  magazine  edited  by  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The 
translations  are  chief y  from  Latin  poets,  classical  and  modern. 
Among  the  other  verses  are  some  in  dialect  which  illustrate  certain  of 
the  less  sentimental  and  visionary  aspects  of  life  among  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Scotch  settlers  in  Ulster,  and  some,  which  are  parodies,  or  rather 
burlesques,  of  the  style  of  English  writers. 


THE  INTRUDERS  :  a  Novel.  By 

L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  “Mr.  Smith,”  &c.  New  and 
Cheaper  Issue.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  SILVER  LIBRARY. 

THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS  OSRA. 

By  Anthony  Hope.  With  ‘J  Illustrations  by  John  Williamson. 
New  and  Cheaper  Issue.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

No- 393.  JULY,  1900.  8vo,  price  6s.  [On  Tuesday  next. 


1.  Goldvin  Smith’s  United  King¬ 

dom. 

2.  Chevalier’s  History  of  the 

French  Navy. 

3.  Knights  Templars  —  Soldiers, 

Monas,  Heretics. 

4.  Progress  in  Ireland. 

5.  The  Life  of  Wellington, 
g.  Paris  in  iooo. 

7.  A  History  of  Northumberland. 


8.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

9.  Pictures  at  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 

tion.  i  he  New  Movement  in 
Art. 

10.  Some  Recent  Novels  of  Man¬ 

ners. 

11.  The  South  African  War  and 

irs  Critics. 

12.  Colonial  and  Imperial  Federa¬ 

tion. 


THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  S.  K.  GARDINER,  D.C.L,  LL.D.,  and 

REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  [On  Tuesday  next. 
No.  59.  JULY,  1900.  Royal  Svo,  5s. 

1,  Articles: — 

The  Scottish  Parliament  before  the  Union  of  the  Crowns.  By- 
Robert  S.  Rait.  Part  II. 

The  Regulation  of  Wages  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Miss 
Ellen  A.  McArthur. 

Humanism  under  Francis  I.  By  Arthur  Tilley. 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  England  under  Walpole.  By  Basil 
Williams.  Part  II. 

2.  Fates  and  Documents.—  3.  Reviews  of  Books. — 4.  Notices  of  Periodical 

Publications. 


London,  New  York,  and  Bombay  :  LONCMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO. 


NEW  SERIES.  -  Trice  4s.  JULY,  1900. 

MIND. 

A  Quarterly  Review  oi  Psychology  and  Philosophy. 

Edited  by  Dr.  G.  F.  STOUT.  .  With  the  co-operation  of  Professor 
N.  SIDGWICK,  Dr.  E.  CAIRD,  Professors  WARD  and  E.  B.  T1TCHENER. 
Contents.— 1.  Necessity.  Dr.  G.  E.  Moore.— 2.  The  Double  Effect  of  Mental 
Stimuli  :  a  Contrast  of  Types.  Mrs.  Sophia  Bryant.— 3.  Vitalism  :  a  Brief 
Historical  and  Critical  Review,  u.  Conclusion.  Dr.  C.  S.  Meyers.— 4. 
TlIE  ABSOLUTE  OF  HEGELIANISM.  A.  K.  Rogl'CS.— 5.  LOGICAL  THEORY  OF  THE 
Imaginary.  Professor  G.  J.  Stokes— 6.  Dr.  Ward’s  Refutation  of  Dualism. 
Miss  E.  E. C.  Jones— 7.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Suhmum  Bonum  :  a  Criticism. 
If.  Sturt.— 8.  Discussions  :— Perception  of  Change  and  Duration  .-  Some 
Additional  Notes.  T.  Loveday.— 9.  Critical  Notices  :  Joseph  Petzoldt 
Einfuhrung  in  die  Philosopuie  der  Keinen  Erfahrung.  w.  R.  Boyce 
Gibson.  H.  Hopfding,  A  Modern  History  of  Philosophy.  (Trans,  by  Miss 
B.  E.  Meyer.)  J.  A.  J.  Drewitt.— 10.  New  Books.— li.  Philosophical  Periodi¬ 
cals.— 12.  Note:  Mr.  Maccoll’s  Question  on  p.  141  of  “Mind”  for 
January,  1900. 

Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  20 
South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  7  Broad  street,  Oxford. 
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MR.  GR0CKE1TS  NEW  NOVEL. 

At  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries,  with,  a  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo,  6s. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


LITTLE  ANNA  MARK. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  “Cleg  Kelly,”  “The  Red  Axe,”  “The  Black  Douglas,”  &c. 

SPEAKER.— “  Romantic  adventure,  especially  in  his  own  country,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  Mr.  Crockett’s  strong  point - There  is  a  good  deal  of  vigorous  writing 

that  does  not  miss  Are  like  so  much  in  modern  heroical  stuff,  and  ‘  Little  Anna 
Mark ’is  a  sufficiently  dashing  and  attractive  heroine  to  fill  the  title-role  with 
effect.  Altogether  here  is  a  good  tale  to  read.” 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— “A  rattling,  rousing  story  of  adventure  and  misad¬ 
venture.” 

CHRISTIAN  WORLD  — “  The  volume  Is  essentially  one  of  the  open  air,  and  will 
give  delightful  hours  to  multitudes  of  holiday-makers  in  this  summer  season.” 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.—”  Mr.  Crockett  carries  us  aloDg  from  exciting  incident  to 
thrilling  episode,  and  gives  us  scarce  time  to  breathe. . .  .With  the  story  itself  we 
are  quite  satisfied.”  _ 


THE  CHICAMON  STONE: 

A  Legend  of  the  Yukon  Basin.  By  CLIVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 
Author  of  “One  of  the  Broken  Brigade,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SPECTATOR.— “Mr.  Phillipps-Woiley  Is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  sportsman  :  he  has  a 
keen  sense  of  the  picturesque  and  the  sinister,  a  happy  knack  of  translating  his 
impressions  into  forcible  and  suggestive  language,  and  a  most  artistic  touch  in 
the  portraiture  of  villains,  whether  of  the  pale  or  red  skinned  variety.” 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.-'1  Here  is  an  author  with  a  sense  of  a  style,  and  a  story¬ 
teller  with  a  true  eye  for  dramatic  effect - Mr.  Clive  Phillipps-Woiley  holds 

one  breathless.  Every  little  incident  is  a  picture.  The  book  must  be  read." 


THE  CASTLE  INN. 

piece.  Fifth  Edition. 


With  a  Frontis- 


Popular  SSx-ShilIfng  Novels. 

By 

STANLEY  J. 

WEYMAN. 

By 

HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN. 


By 

A.  CONAN 
DOYLE, 

By  Mrs. 

HUMPHRY 

WARD. 

By 

S,  R, 

CROCKETT. 

HORACE  0. 
HUTCHINSON. 


RODEN’S  CORNER.  Third  Edition. 
IN  KEDAR’S  TENTS.  Eighth-  Edition. 

THE  GREY  LADY.  New  Edition. 

With  12  Full-page  Illustrations. 

THE  SOWERS.  Twentieth  Edition. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  KOROSKO. 

'  ‘With  40  Full-page  Illustrations. 

UNCLE  BERNAC.  With  12  Full- 

page  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 

RODNEY  STONE.  With  8  Full- 

page  Illustrations. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY.  Twentieth 

Edition. 

THE  GREEN  FLAG,  and  other  Tales 

of  War  and  Sport.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown 
v  Svo,  6s. 

fHELBECK  OF  BANNISDALE.  Fifth 

I  Edition. 

|  SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY.  Fourth 

L  Edition. 

THE  BLACK  DOUGLAS.  With  8 

Full-page  niustrations.  CrownSvo.  Third  Edition. 

THE  RED  AXE.  With  8  Full-page 

Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 

CLEG  KELLY,  Arab  of  the  City. 

v  Thirty-fourth  Thousand. 

/little  LADY  MARY;  and  HER 

|  BEST  FRIEND. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


THE  IYIAN  WHO  KEPT  THE  WAY  TO 
CHINA  ©PEN, 

CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES, 

FOUNDER  OF  SINGAPORE,  AND  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 


The  Crisis  in  China. 


CHINA: 

THE  LONG-LIVED  EMPIRE. 

By  ELIZA  RUHAMAH  SCIDMORE, 

Author  of  “Jinrikisha  Days  in  Japan,”  &c. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Empress-Dowager  and  over  50  other 
Illustrations. 

Extra  Crown  Svo,  8s.  6d.  net. 


50,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  England  and  America. 

JANIES  LANE  ALLEN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  INCREASING  PURPOSE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp-fields. 

SUIhDAY  SUN.—"  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  is  in  the  forefront  of  writers.. . .We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  new  story  will  be  read  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Britain,  as  it  is  doubtless  being  read  throughout  the  vast  extent  of 
America.  It  will  probably  be  a  great  success.” 


NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

MACMILLAN’S  LIBRARY  OF  ENCLISH  CLASSICS. 

Edited  b>  A.  W.  POLLARD. 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SEL- 

BORNE.  1  vol.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d.  net. 

BY  PROFESSOR  BURY. 

With  Maps  and  Plans,  Crown  8vo,  Ss,  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

By  J.  B.  BURT,  M.A. ;  Hon.  Litt.D.,  Durham,  &c. 


BY  THE  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PRACTICE 
AND  THEORY  OF  NAVIGATION. 

By  the  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN,  Extra  Master. 

In  2  vols.  8vo,  21s.  net. 

YACHTSMAN.—' “The  work  is  ven-  complete. ..  .We  shall  be  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  if  Lord  Dunraven’s  work  has  not  the  effect  of  sending  more  yacht-owners 
up  for  certificates.  A  better  preparation  for  examination  In  the  subject  could  not 

be  devised _ The  volumes  are  no  mere  dry  array  of  figures  and  formulas,  but 

constitute  a  highly  interesting  work  for  intelligent  men,  whether  they  long  for  a 
1  ticket  of  leave  ’  or  not.” 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  RE-ISSUES. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  DEWY  MORN :  a  Novel. 

By  RICHARD  JEFFERIES, 

MORNING  POST.— “Mr.  Jefferies’  word-painting  is  beautiful  and  full  of 
colour.... He  grasps  his  subject  with  boldness  and  vigour,  and  his  manner  of 
treating  it  is  both  forcible  and  Imaginative.” 

HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS: 

Mackintosh,  Talleyrand,  Canning,  Corbett,  Peel, 

By  Sir  HENRY  LYTTON  BULWER  (Lord  Dalling). 


COMPLETION  OF  MR.  PAGES 
EDITION  OF 

THE  iENEID  OF  VIRGIL, 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  T.  E.  PAGE,  M.  A.,  formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

In  2  Vols.  Vol.  I.,  Books  I.-VI. ;  Vol.  II.,  Books  VIL-XH.  Fcap.  Svo,  Ss.  each. 

[ Classical  Series. 

The  Classical  Review.—  '  Those  who  have  seen  and  used  Mr.  Page’s  excellent 
edition  of  the  ‘  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ’  and  have  had  the  advantage  of  his  notes  on  the 
•  Odes  of  Horace  ’will  know  what  to  expect  here— good  scholarship,  ejear  business¬ 
like  explanation,  no  shirking  of  difficulties,  the  not  infrequent  ejearmg-up  of.  old 

ones _ The  notes  are  always  fresh,  always  instructive,  always  to  the  point _ 

As  a  wffiole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  edition  is  far  and  away  the  best  of  the 
smaller  ones  on  1  ASneid  I.-VI.,’  and  in  good  sense  and  scholarship  inferior  to  none, 
great  or  small.”  _ 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


By  DEMETRIUS  C.  BOULGER, 

Author  of  “  The  History  of  China." 

“-If  Stamford  Raffles  had  not  fought  in  the  teeth  of  opposition,  not  only  from 
foreign  Powers  but  from  the  Home  Administration,  Lord  Salisbury  might  sleep 
quieter  at  nights  now;  there  would  be  no  Chinese  question  to  trouble  him.” 

_  —Spectator,  1S9S. 

“  I  found  it  quite  as  absorbing  as  a  very  good  novel.” 

— T.  P.  0'COkkOR,  M.P.,  in  the  Graphic,  1838. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  SIX  SHILLINGS  net. 


MILLAIS’S 

“BREATH  FROM  THE  VELDT.” 

New  Edition  Just  Published,  with  all  the  Original  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

“Its special  value  at  this  moment  is  his  testimony  on  Boer  character  and  Boer 
ideas  about  the  English.”— Daily  News. 

1  vol.  4to,  Two  Guineas  net. 


H.  SOTHERAN  and  CO.,  140  Strand,  and  37  Piccadilly. 


London  :  HORACE  MARSHALL  and  SON. 
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MR.  R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON. 

July  12th. 

TWO  STAGE  PLAYS  :  DENZILL 
HERBERT’S  ATONEMENT  ;  BON¬ 
DAGE.  BY  LUCY  SNOWE. 

Royal  16mo,  Three  Shillings  net. 

Ready. 

LAMBKIN’S  REMAINS. 

BY 

H.  B., 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  BAD  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  BEASTS,"  “THE  MODERN 
TRAVELLER, ”  “MORE  BEASTS  FOR  MORSE  CHILDREN,”  &C. 

Two  Shillings  net- 

Immediately. 

LIBERALISM  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

IMPERIALISM  AND  FINANCE. 

By  FRANCIS  W.  HIRST. 

THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  INFERIOR  RACES 
IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TIMES. 

By  GILBERT  MURRAY. 

COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

By  J.  L.  HAMMOND. 

Crown  Svo,  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  net. 


8  YORK  BUILDINGS,  ADELPIII.  V/.  C . 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

JULY,  1900. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

A  Khaki  Dissolution.  Ev  a  Conservative  M.P. 
the  Conspiracy  against  the  Frbnoji  Republic.  By  P.  C.  Conybeare. 
Dante’s  Realistic  Treatment  of  the  Ideal.  By  Alfred  Austin. 
Rights  of  the  Weak.  By  w.  H.  Mallock. 

The  House  of  Usna.  By  Miss  Fiona  Macleod. 

Parlous  Condition  of  Cricket.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

American  Affairs.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

A  Plea  for  Military  History.  By  C.  Oman  (Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford). 

A  Trip  from  Uganda  to  Khartoum  (with  a  Map).  By  Captain  M.  P. 
Gage  (7th  Dragoon  Guards). 

The  Swiss  Army— Its  Lessons  for  England.  By  C.  G.  Coulton. 

Some  Pinal  Impressions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By 
Arthur  Galton. 

Greater  Britain. 

SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENT: 

Story  of  the  Boer  War  (with  a  Map).  By  H.  W.  Wilson  (Author  of  “Iron¬ 
clads  in  Action”). 

Price  2s.  6d. 


London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C. 


REPRODUCTIONS  IN  PERMANENT  CARBON 

OF  FAMOUS  WORKS  OF  ART  FROM 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS. 

The  series  nf  copies  of  SACRED  PICTURES  includes  the  principal  Paintings 
of  the  Great  Masters  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Also 
numerous  examples  by  modern  and  contemporary  Painters.  A  list  of  selected  repro¬ 
ductions  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  CATALOGUE, 

NOW  READY.  NEW  EDITION. 

With  upwards  of  100  Miniature  Photographs  of  Notable  Autotypes 
and  23  Tint  Block  Hlustrations. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  PuUications  are  arranged  Alphabetical’ y 
under  Artists'  Names. 

Post-free,  ONE  SHILLING. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

U  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  OOOOA, 

FOR  BREAEFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  OOOOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

insured  against,  and  FIDELITY  BONDS  granted 
by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849.  Claims  Paid  £4,150,000, 
61  COENHILL,  LONDON. 

A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


rn  H  E  UNION  BANK  of 

A  AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 


Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  750,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Px-oprietors. . . .  3,000,000 


SVS  EDOC. 

VIN  ORDINAIRE, 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent 

light  Dinner  Wine.  The  quality 

of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  14/6  8/3 

wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 

prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in 
bottle.  The  appreciation  this  wine 
meets  with  from  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  customers  .  n/q 
it  pi-ocures  us  in  London  and  the  11,0 
Provinces,  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who 
like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage 
Paid  to  any  Railway  Station ,  including  Cases 
and.  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret 
sold  in  Gi-eat  Britain  to  eqnal  them  in  value.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  wines  sold  elsewhere  at  16/-  and  20/-  a 
dozen  and  upwards. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of 
Sal.  per  dozen. 

JAMES  SMITH  AID  GO*, 

WINE  MERCHANTS. 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street. 
Manchester:  26  Market  Street. 


THE  NORTH 

AMERICAN  REVIEW 

JULY,  1900.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Contains 

CHINA  AND  MODERN  PROGRESS. 

1.  MUTUAL  HELPFULNESS  BETWEEN  CHINA 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  H.  E.  Wrr 
Ting-Fang,  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United 
States. 

2.  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  REFORM.  By  Charles 

Johnston. 

S.  MISSIONS  AND  MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA. 
By  Poultney  Bigelow. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PROSPECTS. 

1.  THE  SETTLEMENT  AFTER  THE  WAR,  By 

S.  C.  Cronwright-Schreiner. 

2.  THE  ULTIMATE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  BOERS. 

By  Cesare  Lohbroso. 

NOTES  ON  SPENCER,  BUCKLE,  AND  COMTE, 
By  Lfioi;  Gambetta. 

And  other  Articles. 

London : 

WM.  HEI^sEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND 
are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  Branches  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  E.  CARBERY,  Manager. 

71  Cornhill.  London,  E.C. 


T>  H  (E  N I X  F I  EE  OFFICE, 

JET  19  Lombard  Street,  and  57  Charing  Cross, 
LONDON.  Established  1782. 

Lowest  Curx-ent  Rates. 

Liberal  and.Prompt  Settlements. 

Assured  free  of  all  Liability. 
Electric-Lighting  Rules  Supplied. 

F.  B.  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 


By  Miss  Thackeray. 


The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS 


is  prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine. post-free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  IS  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
to  whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  toward  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent.— Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1378- 


El  H  Jv  b  hi  C  K  BANK 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand 
TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  dx-awn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Gout  and  its  curb.  By  j 

Compton  Burnett,  M.D.— “It  deals  in  a 
scientific  manner,  yet  not  too  abstrusely  for  the 
popular  reader,  with  the  ailment,  its  various  forms  and 
best  method  of  treatment.”— IUustrated  London  News 
London  :  James  Epps  *  Co.,  Limited,  iro  Piccadilly’ 
and  4S  Threadneedle  Street. 
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MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS’  LIST. 


SIR  JOSEPH  FAYRER’S  REMINISCENCES. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  LIFE. 

By  Surgeon-General  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Bart.,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Q.H.P.,  &c. ;  Hon.  Physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales:  Physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  &e.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Demy  8vo,  21s. 

“  The  record  is  so  full  and  diversified  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  its  aspects  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  book  is  one  that  every  one  should  read.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 

“So  full  of  interesting  matter  that  no  reviewer  can  be  expected  to  do  it  any¬ 
thing  but  injustice  in  a  notice  to  which  there  are  limits  appointed.” 

— Morning  Post. 

“  A  bulky  volume  of  reminiscences  in  which  there  is  an  abundance  of  exciting 
incidents.”— Academy.  _ 


MEMORIAL  EDITION  OF  G.  W.  STEEVENS’  WORKS. 

THINGS  SEEN  :  Impressions  of  Men, 

Cities,  and  Books.  By  the  late  G.  W.  Steevens,  Author  of  “From  Capetown 
to  Ladysmith,”  “  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,"  “  In  India,”  &c.  Selectedand 
Edited  by  G.  S.  Street.  With  a  Memoir  by  W.  E.  Henley,  and  a  Photo¬ 
gravure  Reproduction  of  Collier’s  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  6S. 

“A  deeply  interesting  and  suggestive  volume.  Very  few  pages  in  it  could  we  wish 
away..  ..None  fail  to  bring  home  the  loss  sustained  by  journalism  and  letters  by 
the  untimely  taking  off  of  this  alert  and  intrepid  observer.” — Spectator. 

“  A  book  of  which  true  Englishmen  must  be  proud ....  A  brilliant  example  of  the 
‘  fine  flower  ’  of  modern  journalism.” — Manchester  Courier. 

“Will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  who  only  knew  his  brilliant  despatches  in  time 
of  -war."— Sunday  Sun. 


THIRD  IMPRESSION.  N©W  READY. 

HURRAH  FOR  THE  LIFE  OF  A 

SAILOR  1  Fifty  Years  in  the  Royal  Navy.  By  Vice-Admiral  Sir  William 
Kennedy,  K.C.B.,  Author  of  “  Sport,  Travel,  and  Adventure  in  Newfound¬ 
land  and  the  West  Indies.”  With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by 
the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

“A  most  entertaining  record  of  the  experiences,  adventures,  and  vicissitudes  of 
a  seaman’s  life  with  plenty  of  hard  work. ..  .Sir  William  Kennedy  tells  a  good 
story  well— and  he  has  many  good  ones  to  tell.”— Times. 

“From  beginning  to  end  the  book  is  delightful. ..  .One  continued  succession  of 
anecdotes,  adventures,  experiences,  hare-brained  frolics,  or  more  serious  bits  of 
work,  which,  better  than  any  book  we  remember,  portrays  the  bright  side  of  a 
naval  officer’s  life.”— Athenaeum. 

“A  manlier,  merrier  book  of  naval  reminiscences  could  not  be  desired.” 

_  —Academy. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION.  NOW  READY. 

JOHN  RXJ8KIN.  “  Modern  English 

Writers.”  By  Mrs.  Meynell.  With  a  Biographical  Chronology.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

“Mrs.  Meynell’s  book  is,  above  all,  definite,  stimulating,  suggestive— an  in¬ 
centive  and  an  aid  to  thewiderand  more  intelligent  reading  of  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  closing  century.  To  all  the  magnificent  maze  of  Mr.  Buskin's 
writing  the  volume  gives  a  fine  clue.’’— Daily  Telegraph. 

“  Mrs.  Meynell  has  set  many  things  in  order,  and  has  put  some  things  in  a  bright 
light ;  she  has  greatly  distinguished  Ruskin’s  failure  from  his  success ;  and  she  has 
written  an  intrinsically  fine  book,  of  which  the  labour  and  truthful  speaking 
adumbrate  the  labour  and  truthful  speaking  of  the  Master.”— Academy. 

“  It  would  in  truth  be  difficult  to  name  a  writer  who  could  have  grappled  with 
the  task  more  worthily  than  she ;  one  whose  literary  accomplishments  and 
sympathies  could  be  more  certainly  enlisted  in  an  estimate  of  those  complex 
spiritualities  which  were  the  basis  of  Ruskin’s  claim  as  seer,  philosopher,  and 
artist.” — Pall  Mali  Gazette. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  CHEVALIER  OF  THE 

SPLENDID  CREST.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Author  of  “A  Duke  of  Britain,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  It  is  a  right  stirring  and  comely  tale  of  chivalry,  full  from  first  to  last  of  the 
healthy  joys  of  battle,  daring  and  loyalty....  One  of  the  best  historical  stories  we 
have  seen  of  late.”— PaM  Mall  Gazette. 

“A  pleasant  change  from  the  average  novel  of  to-day., ..We  can  cordially 
recommend  the  novel  to  all.” — Spectator. 

“  It  excels  in  literary  precision,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  a  phrase  in  it 
that  is  not  gracefully  turned. . . .  A  stirring  narrative  of  unfailing  interest.” 

— Scotsman. 

“  One  of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  the  day— a  work  that  will  live  as  long  as 
tales  of  chivalry,  love,  and  war  retain  their  power  of  attraction.” 

—Liverpool  Courier. 

THE  PRISON-HOUSE:  a  Romance. 

By  Jane  Jones.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“Distinctly  out  of  the  ruck,  both  in  plot  and  in  brightness  of  detail . . .  .The  plot 
is  manipulated  with  an  ingenuity  which  enables  every  point  to  tell,  and  there  is  a 
bright  gift  of  humour  displayed  throughout.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“The  story  is  developed  with  notable  strength.  The  three  principal  characters 
are  well  defined,  and  convincing  in  their  likeness  to  both  the  strong  and  the  weak 
sides  of  human  nature.’’— Scotsman. 

THE  UTTERMOST  FARTHING. 

By  B.  Paul  Neuman,  Author  of  “The  Interpreter’s  House,"  Ac.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  _ 


THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

CHEAPER  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

WANDERINGS  IN  CHINA.  By 

C.  F.  Gordon  Cuhming,  Author  of  “At  Home  in  Fiji,”  “A  Lady’s  Cruise  in 
a  French  Man-o’-War,”  &c.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  other  Illustra¬ 
tions,  8vo,  6s. 

“We  know  of  no  hook  of  travel  which  sketches  so  graphically  the ‘heathen 
Chinee  ’  and  his  surroundings,  whether  in  the  sweltering  cities  of  the  south,  or  in 
dirt-begrimed  Peking.”— Athenceum. 

“  It  is  one  of  the  most  informing  books  on  China  that  has  ever  been  written  in 
English.’’— Contemporary  Review. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.— 2  vols.  pp.  lxxxiv.  +  648,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  OF  JOHN  DRYDEN. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  P.  Ker,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College  ;  Hon. 
LL.D.,  Glasgow ;  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University  College, 
London. 


Pp.  180,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CHAUCER  CANON. 

With  a  Discussion  of  the  Works  associated  with  the  name  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 
By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Elrington  and  Bosworih 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 


Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  JOHN  MILTON 

Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching.  With  2  Collotypes  and  9  Facsimile  Title-pages. 
Also  published  in  crown  8vo  and  Miniature  Editions. 

These  Volumes  may  be  had  in  a  variety  of  superior  Leather  Bindings  produced 
at  the  Oxford  University  Press  Binding  House. 


THE  OXFORD  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  ON  HIS- 

TORICAL  PRINCIPLES.  Founded  mainly  on  the  Materials  collected  by 
the  Philological  Society.  Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray. 

Just  published. 

Complete  Part,  I2s.  6d.— I-INPUSHING.  ) 

Single  Section,  2s.  6d.— INFERABLE-INPUSHING,  j  Mltea  “Y  Dr-  Murray. 
Single  Section,  2s.  6d.— GRADELY— GREEMENT.  Edited  by  Mr.  Bradley. 


NOW  READY.— 8vo,  pp.  52,  stiff  covers,  2s. 

THE 

EVOLUTION  of  ENGLISH  LEXICOGRAPHY 

By  James  A.  H.  Murray,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.  (Being  the  Romanes 
Lecture,  1900,  delivered  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  June  22nd,  1900.) 


Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi+558,  cloth,  6s,— Large-type  Edition. 

DANTE. 

LA  DIVINA  COMMEDIA,  nuovamente  riveduta  nei  testo  dal  Dr.  E.  Moore  : 
con  Indice  dei  Norm  Propri  compilato  da  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A. 


ORGANOGRAPHY  OF  PLANTS,  especially 

of  the  Archegoniatae  and  Spermaphyta.  By  Dr.  K.  Goebel,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Munich.  Authorised  English  Edition  by  Isaac  Bayley  Bal¬ 
four,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Queen’s  Botanist  in  Scotland  ;  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  and  Begius  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Part  1. — GENERAL  ORGANOGRAPHY.  With  130  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo, 
half-morocco,  12s.  6d. 


Royal  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 

BACTERIA.  By  Alfred  Fischer,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Leipzig  Univer¬ 
sity.  Translated  by  A.  Coppen  Jones. 


CHINESE  :  The  Chinese  Classics :  with  a 

Translation,  Critical  and  Exegetical  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes 
By  James  Legge,  D.D.,  LL.D.  In  Eight  Parts.  Royal  8vo. 

Vol.  I. — CONFUCIAN  ANALECTS,  &e.  New  Edition,  £1  10s. 
Yol.  II. — THE  WORKS  OF  MENCIUS.  New  Edition,  £1  16s. 
Vol.  III.— THE  SHOO-KING;  op.  The  Book  of  Historical 

Documents.  In  two  Parts,  £1 10s.  each. 

Vol.  IV.— THE  SHE-KING;  op.  The  Book  of  Poetry,  in 

two  Parts,  £1 10s.  each. 

Vol.  V.-THE  CH‘UN  TS‘EW,  WITH  THE  TSO  CHUEN. 

In  two  Parts,  £1 10s.  each. 


IMMEDIATELY. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  CONCORDANCE 

TO  THE  SEPTUAGINT.  By  the  late  Edwin  Hatch,  M.A.,  and  H.  A. 
Redpath,  M.A. 

Part  I.— Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names. 


Also  Just  Published  by  HENRY  FROWBE. 

8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xii.+ 254,  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRADFIELD  COLLEGE. 

By  Old  Bradfield  Boys.  Edited  by  Arthur  F.  Leach,  formerly  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  “  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation,” 
"A  History  of  Winchester  College,”  &c. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  96, 2s.  6d. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  ACHILLES,  and  other 

Poems.  By  Arthur  Gray  Butler. 


FULL  CATALOGUE  SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


London  :  HENRY  FROWDE, 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  WAREHOUSE,  AMEN  CORNER,  E.C. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  AND  CO.,  LIMITED. 


Popular  6s.  Books. 

MAFEKING: 

A  DIARY  OF  THE  SIEGE. 

MAFEKING. 

By  Major  F.  D.  BAILLIE  (late  4th  Hussars). 

With  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

MAFEKING, 

“It  is  fascinating  reading  now,  and  will  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  historian." 

—Daily  Mail. 

MAFEKING. 

“A  book  which  every  Englishman  should  read.” 


“  GRAND  CLIMBING.” 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  ST,  ELIAS 

(■ALASKA’.  By  the  Duke  or  tub  Abkuzzi.  Narrated  by  Dr.  Fiurri, 
Member  of  the  Expedition.  With  2  Maps,  34  Full-Plate  Photogravures,  and 
120  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  Panoramic  Views,  31s.  fid.  net. 

Sir  Martin  Conway,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  Says “  The  book,  as  a  whole, 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  modern  illustrated  books  of  travel,  produced 
regardless  of  expense,  and  should  lind  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  lover  of 
mountain  literature.” 

Mr.  Edward  Wuymper,  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  says “  This, splendid  volume 
is  a  worthy  record  of  a  journey  carried  out  with  remarkable  success,  which  was 
hardly  earned  and  well  deserved.  The  first  ascent  of  St.  Elias.. '..was  a  quite 
unique  performance,  and  it  is  very  likely  .that  a  lODg  time  will  elapse  before  any¬ 
thing  corresponding  to  it  will  be  done  again.” 


CHINA,  COREA,  JAPAN :  Problems  of  the 

Far  East.  By.tlie  Right  Hon.  Loud  Cuezon,  Viceroy  of  India.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  and  Maps,  7s.  6d. 


FATE  THE  FIDDLER.  H.  O.MacLlwaine.  6s. 

“  A  remarkable  book.”—  World. 

“  Places  beyond  question  the  right  of  Mr.  Macllwaine  to  be  considered  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Henry  Kingsley  as  the  novelist  of  Australia.”— Speaker. 

'  “We  have  certainly  never  met  with  anything  on  Australian  life  that  can  be 
compared  with  ‘  Fate  the  Fiddler.’”— Manchester  Guardian. 

MISS  MARY  JOHNSTON’S  NOVELS. 
BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

JANICE  MEREDITH.  Paul  Leicester  Fold. 
DRACULA.  Beam  Stoker. 


Next  week  will  he  published  livo  new  books.  One, 

THE  SHADOW  ©F  GUONG  LUNG 
( 3s.  6d. ),  deals  with  Chinese  Life  and  Customs 
and  is  from  the  vivid  pen  of  Dr.  C.  W. 
DOYLE ;  the  other ,  THE  CATACOMBS 
OF  PARIS  (Os.),  is  a  brilliant  historical 
novel,  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  ful  ©/ 
exciting  adventure  and  hairbreadth  escapes, 
through  all  of  tvhich  runs  a  charming  and 
engaging  love  story. 


BELOW  THE  SURFACE.  Major-General 

Fendall  Currie.  6s.  . 

“  Illustrated  by  striking  scenes  and  stories  of  native  life,  and  Valuable  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Indian  way  of  looking 'at  things  in  general _ In  his  descriptive 

writing  he  shows  those  keen  perceptive  faculties  which  helped  to  make  him  so 
successful  an  administrator.”— J.  Archibald  Douglas,  in  the  Londoner. 


A  Hew  Series  of  Standard 

Works 

At  6s.  each.  Large  crown  Svo. 

THE  ALPS  FROM  END  TO  END.  By  Sir 

William  Martin  Conway.  Fully  Illustrated. 

RUPERT,  PRINCE  PALATINE.  By  Eva 

Scott.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 


THE  IDEA  OF  TRAGEDY.  By  W.  L. 

Courtney,  LL.D.  3s.  6d.  net.  • 

“  Is  sure  of  a  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  all  lovers  of  literature.”— Globe. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA.  A  Short  Ex- 

animation  of  their  Intercourse.  1783-1S72.  By  Edward  Smith.  14s. 

“Deals  in  an  effective  and  candid  method  with  the  history  of  the  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  tells  the  whole  story  with  great 
clearness,  and  gives  the  true  inwardness  of  the  war  from  the  American  side  with 
great  effect.”— Sf.  James's  Gazette.  , 

WAR  AND  LABOUR.  By  Michael  Anit- 

criow.  Demy  Svo,  18s. 

“A  thoughtful  study  of  the  relation  of  war  and  labour,  and  one  which  is  likely 
to  attract  no  little  attention.”— Observer. 


CHALMERS  ON  CHARITY.  Arranged  and 

Edited  by  N.  Masterman,  M.A.  7s.  fid.  net. 

“We  congratulate  the  editor  on  the  intensely  interesting  volume  he  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Tho  editor  has  accomplished  his  design  so  perfectly  that  the  reader  is 
carried  on  witli  no  sense  of  dislocation  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  an  accurate  and  fascinating  reproduction  and  exposition 
of  Chalmers’s  views.”— Speaker.  .  . 


CONSTABLE’S  REPRINT  OF 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON  AND 

BOSWELL’S  ACCOUNT  OF  DR.  JOHNSON'S  TOUR  IN  THE 
HEBRIDES.  Edited  by  Augustine  Birrell.  With  Frontispieces  in 
Photogravure.  0  vofs.  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  paper  label,  or  gilt  extra,  2s.  net  per 
vol.  Also  half-morocco,  3s.  net  per  vol.  Sold  in  sets  only. 


CONSTABLE’S  EDITION  OF 

THE  WAYERLEY  NOVELS.  The  Favourite 

Edition  of  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT.  With  all  the  Original  Plates  and  Vignettes 
(Re-engraved).  In  48  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  paper  label  title,  Is.  fid.  net  per 
vol. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  vol.;  and  half-leather  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net 
per  vol. 


MEDALS  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  THE 

BRITISH  ARMY  AND  NAVY.  By  John  Horsley  Mayo.  With  many 
Coloured  Plates,  fully  Illustrated,  2  vols.  demy  Svo,  £3  3s.  net. 

“Of  the  manner  in  which  tho  work  has  been  carried  out  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
except  in  terms  of  warm  praise.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  barracks  or  a 
Queen's  ship  that  will  be  long  without  it."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  INDIA-  By  C. 

Mabel  Ditf  (Mrs.  W.  R.  Itickmers).  Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

“A  compilation  involving  -much  scientific  search  for  materials  scattered 
through  hundreds  of  volumes, -and  a  critical  examination  of  as  many  inscriptions 
on  stonework,  coins,  and  copper-plate.  In  it  are  collected  and  tabulated  systema¬ 
tically  those  dates  In  the  civil  and  literary  history  of  India  which  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  up  to  the  present  time _ The  Appendix  contains  many  dynastic  lists  and 

tables,  and  the  index  seems  to  have  been  most  carefully  arranged.”— Morning  Post. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  THE  LAFAY- 

ETTES.  By  Editu  SicnEL.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

AMONG  THE  HIMALAYAS.  By  Surgeon-Major 

L.  A.  WADDELL.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  large  demy  Svo. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  YELLOW 

ROBE  (SIAM).  Ey  ERNEST  Vot'NG.  Fully  Illustrated. 


CONSTABLE’S  HAND  ATLAS  OF  INDIA. 

60  Maps  and  Plans  prepared  under  the  direction  of  j.  g.  Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.E..  &c.'  In  half-morocco,  gilt  top;  14s.’ 

'  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

CONSTABLE’S  HAND  GAZETTEER  OF 

INDIA.  10s.  6rl. 
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Notice. — With  this  week's  number  of  the  “  Spectator”  is  issued 
gratis,  an.  Eight-Page  Supplement ,  containing  the  Half-Yearly  Index 
and  Title-Page ,—i.e., from  January  6th  to  June  30th,  1900,  inclusive. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THERE  is  no  farther  hope  for  the  European  Embassies  in 
Pekin.  Sheng,  the  Director  of  Telegraphs  at  Shanghai, 
and  the  coast  Viceroys  continue  the  artistic  lying  which  they 
hope  will  gain  them  time  ;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
for  doubting  that  a  tragedy  absolutely  outside  precedent  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  occurred.  Up  to  July  6th  the 
Ambassadors  and  their  marine  guards — being  supplied  with 
food  by  Prince  Ching,  a  Mancha  noble  threatened  by 
the  Empress-Regent,  and  being  partly  sheltered  by  her 
intense  desire  to  take  them  alive,  and  use  them  to  strike 
a  bargain  with  Europe — successfully  defended  themselves, 
but  on  that  day,  seeing  the  end  of  their  ammunition, 
they  joined  Prince  Ching  and  the  Household  guard  which 
he  commanded  in  a  desperate  sortie.  It  failed.  Ching  was 
deserted  and  killed,  the  Europeans  fell  back  on  the  Embassy, 
and  Prince  Tuan  ordered  a  final  attack.  He  shelled  the 
Embassy  all  night,  and  attacked  at  dawn  through  the 
breaches.  The  defenders,  who  had  only  revolvers  left,  shot 
their  wives  and  children,  and  died  fighting,  not  even  Sir 
Robert  Hart  escaping.  He  was,  it  is  said,  offered  a  disguise,  - 
but  be  had  remained  an  Englishman,  and  he  elected  to  die 
with  his  countrymen.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one 
was  spared,  and  as  the  instinct  of  the  Court  would  be  to 
remove  all  witnesses,  and  so  allow  itself  full  latitude  for 
lying,  an  escape  is  most  improbable. 

This  enormous  crime  has  caused  a  cry  of  horror  through¬ 
out  Europe,  but  it  has  not  quickened  the  action  of  the 
Courts.  Rather  it  has  released  them  from  the  necessity  of 
postponing  their  interests  to  their  humanity.  The  general 
idea  in  all  capitals  is  evidently  to  accumulate  about  90,000 
Europeans  in  Taku,  and,  while  supplies  are  collecting  there, 
to  send  forward  50,000  Japanese,  whose  supplies  are  ready,  to 
storm  Pekin,  the  Courts  trusting  that  as  they  hold  the  sea 
the  Japanese  will  act  as  their  agents  and  enforce  their  terms. 
The  European  and  Indian  troops — 30,000  Russians,  20,000 
British,  15,000  Germans,  10,000  Americans,  7,500  French, 
and  6,000  Italians — are  afloat,  and  will  be  in  Taku  by  mid- 
August,  but  their  transport,  which  it  is  most  difficult  to 
collect,  will  hardly  be  ready  before  September.  No 
generalissimo  has  been  appointed  or  suggested,  but  he  will 
probably  be  a  German,  the  British  retaining  the  supreme 
command  at  sea.  The  Chinese  are  gathering  troops  from  all 
quarters,  except  Shantung,  where  a  great  army  is  collecting 
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for  the  storm  of  Shanghai,  and  they  will  probably  hav« 
150,000  men  between  Taku  and  Pekin,  who  will  use  the 
spade,  let  loose  the  canals,  and  throw  up  mighty  walls.  They 
have  plenty  of '  artillery,  aud  are  manufacturing  shells  in 
quantities  in  their  own  arsenals.  The  march,  therefore, 
though  quite  practicable,  will  be  a  terrible  aud  protracted 
one. 

One  grand  difficulty  iu  the  way,  however,  has  been 
removed.  Tientsin  has  been  taken.  The  details  are  still 
obscure,'  but  it  is  certain,  from  Admiral  Seymour’s  report, 
that  on  July  loth  the  allied  forces,  who  with  the  Japanese 
numbered  eight  thousand  men,  attacked  the  native  city. 
The  attack  failed,  the  Chinese  pouring  in  a  most  destructive 
fire ;  hut  on  the  following  day  the  Japanese  blew  open  the 
gates,  the  troops  entered,  and  the  Chinese  army  fled.  Sixty- 
two  guns  are  said  to  have  been  captured.  The  Allies  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  above  eight  hundred  men,  a  tenth  of  their 
whole  force,  and  the  Chinese,  who  fought  ‘‘with  fanaticism” 
— that  is,  very  well — also  suffered  heavily.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  success  will  greatly  daunt  the  Chinese;  but  it  is 
more  certain  that  if  the  railway  between  Tientsin  and  Taku 
can  be  cleared,  the  allied  army  will  have  a  new  base  only 
seventy  miles  from  Pekin.  The  principal  credit  of  the  attack 
is  given  to  the  Japanese  and  the  Americans  ;  but  one  diffi¬ 
culty  of  a  composite  army  is  that  the  reporters  of  each 
nationality  attribute  to  that  nationality  all  they  decently  can. 
The  death  list  is  quoted  as  the  final  test,  but  it  may  be  swelled 
by  blundering  as  well  as  by  valour.  The  energy  with  wh  ict 
the  Chinese  fought  is,  like  their  uprising,  a  surprise.  Some 
cause  of  depression  seems  to  have  been  lifted  off  their  spirits 

We  regret  to  read  in  certain  quarters  cries  for  savage  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  Chinese.  They  are,  perhaps,  natural,  but  they 
can  serve  no  end  except  to  make  them  fight  as  men  fight 
when  quarter  is  refused.  It  is  indispensable  that'  there 
should  be  punishment  for  the  atrocity  committed  in  Pekin, 
and  punishment  such  as  will  resound  through  Asia,  where 
already,  as,  for  instance,  in  Turkey,  men  are  muttering  that 
the  Chinese  have  shown  the  right  way,  but  the  punishment 
should  fall  on  the  dynasty,  not  the  people.  To  “  slaughter  all 
Pekin”  is  only  to  imitate  Prince  Tuan.  The  Allies  ought,  if 
they  enter  Pekin,  to  execute  the  authors  of  the  tragedy  what¬ 
ever  their  rank,  and  to  refuse  absolutely  to  make  peace  with 
a  Manchu  on  the  throne,  but  they  ought  also  to  avoid 
promiscuous  slaughter  except  upon  the  battlefifeld.  If  they 
do  not  they  ' will  destroy  their  own  coherence,  for  English¬ 
men  and  Americans  remain  Christians,  and  rouse  a  popular 
hatred  more  dangerous  than  many  lost  battles.  The  caution 
is  the  more  necessary  because  Continental,  as  well  as 
Japanese,  generals  are  apt  to  believe  that  in-  Asia  the  most 
effective  weapon  is  terror,  and  that  if  mobs  see  only  soldiers 
killed  they  do  not  feel  the  necessary  emotion.  It  is  forgotten 
that  terror  has  two  results. 


Two  grave  complications  have  been  introduced  this  week 
into  the  Chinese  affair."  The  first  is  the  evidence  that  the 
persons  ruling  in  Pekin  hate  Russia  more  than  any  other 
Power.  They  have  evidently  been  preparing  for  months_to 
block  the  Siberian  route  and  destroy  the  Trans- Asian  Rail¬ 
way.  Armed  bands,  provided  with  excellent  guns,  have 
stopped  all  work  on  many  sections  of  the  railway,  and  regular 
troops  are  blocking  the  Amur,  which  constitutes  at  present 
one  division  of  the  long  route,  and  are  bombarding  the 
Russian  town  of  Biagovestchensk,  which  is  the  depot  used  by 
the  Russian  troops  guarding  the  river.  It  is  even  reported 
on  good  ‘authority  that  the  town  has  fallen,  hut  this  is 
officially  denied.  '  At  the  same  time  the  Chinese  in  Manchuria 
have  risen  on  the  Russians  scattered  about  the  province,  an  j 
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the  total  result  is  that  the  Russian  land  route  to  the  Pacific 
is  useless  until  China  is  conquered.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  pressing  forward  reinforcements,  but  it  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  Siberia  has  been  depleted  of  troops,  and  that  a 
large  army  must  be  employed  at  once  for  the  conquest  of 
Manchuria.  The  result  of  this  is  that,  although  Russia  may 
assist  in  the  march  to  Pekin,  she  cannot  make  a  “  dis¬ 
interested  ”  peace,  for  she  must  claim  Manchuria.  The  event 
is  a  strong  lesson  to  those  who  have  persistently  alleged  that 
a  secret  compact  existed  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Pekin. 

The  other  complication  is  the  arrival  of  telegrams  from 
Shanghai  reporting  imminent  danger  to  that  great  centre  of 
trade  with  China.  Shanghai  was  supposed  to  be  the  one 
safe  place  for  Europeans  in  the  Empire,  but  this  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  residents  who  are  imploring  assistance.  They 
believe  that  the  Governor  of  Shantung,  who  has  just  given 
up  all  native  Christians  to  massacre,  intends  to  attack 
Shanghai  with  his  great  army,  and  they  say  that  the  cruisers 
cannot  defend  them.  The  authorities  have  called  in  all 
women  and  children  from  the  stations  along  the  Yangtse, 
and  it  is  probable  that  all  will  be  at  once  sent  away  from 
Shanghai,  which  we  think  of  as  a  European  city,  but  which 
is  totally  indefensible,  and  surrounded  by  a  population  of 
four  hundred  thousand  Chinese.  There  is  a  demand  that 
part  of  the  forces  from  India  should  be  stopped  to  defend 
Shanghai,  and  it  seems  possible  that  if  this  is  not  done  there 
may  be  an  awful  tragedy  there  also,  the  volunteers  who  pro¬ 
tect  the  European  settlement  numbering  only  eleven 
hundred  men  insufficiently  provided  with  reserves  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.  There  is  even  a  suspicion  that  Li  Hung  Chang  has 
sent  his  Black  Flags  there,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  treacher¬ 
ous  old  man,  while  professing  friendship,  has  obeyed  an  order 
to  start  for  Pekin,  and  to  send  his  Army  “  Northwards.” 

We  see  that  the  military  writer  of  the  Times,  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  paper  on  the  situation,  declares  that  the  “  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  military  situation  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Chinese  character,  and  “points  to  expert  advice 
and  trained  leading.”  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  other 
directions,  and  we  even  see  statements  that  some  German, 
Frenchman,  or  Irishman  of  military  experience  must  be  at 
the  head  of  Prince  Tuan’s  forces.  Why  ?  Do  these  writers 
really  believe  that  military  capacity  is  dependent,  like  the 
production  of  apples,  on  climate,  or  mean  to  assert  that  all 
the  great  generals  and  organisers  of  Asia  had  European 
lieutenants?  Does  he  suppose  that  Kaled,  the  “sword  of 
God,”  learned  his  trade  of  the  Greek  Emperors?  Why  in 
the<world  should  there  not  be  a  Chinese  Hyder  Ali,  or 
Runjeet  Singh,  or  Ibrahim  Pasha?  This  rooted  and 
apparently  incurable  contempt  for  the  Asiatic  intellect  is 
the  cause  of  almost  all  our  misfortunes  in  Asia,  and  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  Asiatic  dislike  for  us,  to  which  Major  F. 
Yonnghusband,  the  explorer  of  Manchuria,  testified  on 
Thursday  in  the  Times  in  these  words: — “  Even  the  intense 
conservatism  of  the  Chinese  is  not  so  important  a  factor  in 
the  question  as  that  instinctive  antipathy  to  Europeans 
which  seems  to  dwell  in  every  tissue  of  their  bodies  and  run 
through  their  veins  in  every  drop  of  their  blood.”  All  who 
know  Major  Yonnghusband  know  that  he  is  a  cool,  thought¬ 
ful  diplomatist,  rather  singularly  free  from  prejudice  against 
Asiatics. 

The  news  from  the  front  during  the  whole  of  the  past 
week  has  been  extraordinarily  meagre,  and  on  Friday  there 
was  practically  no  war  news  at  all.  This  shows  that  Lord 
Roberts  has  some  serious  work  onhand.  All  we  know, or  rather 
guess,  is  that  he  is  preparing  for  one  of  his  dashes,  probably 
at  President  Kruger’s  last  capital.  At  the  same  time 
Christian  De  Wet  is  being  hard  pressed  to  the  South  of 
Bethlehem,  while  Piet  De  Wet  and  Mr.  Steyn,  according  to 
a  Daily  Neivs  telegram,  are  trying  to  help  him.  A  good  deal 
has  been  made  of  the  news  that  fifteen  hundred  Boers  have 
broken  through  the  cordon  drawn  round  the  enemy  in  the 
OraDge  Colony  by  Generals  Hunter  and  Rundle,  and  were 
moving  towards  Lindley.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that 
the  fact  is  of  any  great  importance,  as  they  are  being 
closely  pursued  by  our  troops.  Other  items  of  news  during 
the  week  are,  that  on  Monday  Botha  attacked  a  part  of 
Lord  Roberts’s  force  under  Pole  Carew,  and  was  repulsed 


with  loss,  that  several  hundred  foreigners  were  arrested  in 
Johannesburg  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  seize  the 
town  and  let  in  a  Boer  commando,  and  that  Lord  Roberts 
has  sent  out  of  Pretoria  and  into  the  Boer  lines  one  thousand 
Boer  women.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  their  husbands 
and  relatives  to  feed  them,  and,  besides,  they  were  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  the  enemy.  On  the  whole  the 
situation  is  satisfactory  and  the  end  perceptibly  nearer,  in 
spite  of  there  having  been  no  sensational  successes  of  late, 
and  even  a  drawback  or  two. 

The  Cape  Parliament  was  opened  on  Friday  by  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  and  the  Bill  for  appointing  special  tribunals  to  try 
the  rebels  will  be  at  once  presented.  It  is  believed  that  it 
will  be  passed  without  any  great  difficulty.  In  spite  of  the 
extreme  violence  with  which  the  disfranchisement  proposals 
are  being  opposed,  public  opinion  here  is,  we  believe,  entirely 
in  their  favour,  and  will  heartily  support  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
and  the  Cape  Ministers  in  their  perfectly  legitimate  scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  men  who,  after  all,  have  disfranchised 
themselves  by  deliberately  throwing  off  their  allegiance,  by 
firing  on  the  flag,  and  by  making  themselves  citizens  and 
soldiers  of  States  at  war  with  the  Empire.  People  here  do 
not  want  blood  shed  or  to  wreak  a  cruel  vengeance  of  any  kind 
upon  the  rebels,  but  they  rightly  reject  as  nonsense  the 
allegation  that  it  is  “  cruel,”  “  tyrannical,”  “  despotic,” 
“  bloodthirsty,”  “  revengeful,”  and  what  not  to  say  that  a 
man  who  has  been  in  arms  against  the  Empire  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  during  the  next  five  years, — for  that  is  all  the 
disfranchisement  proposal  comes  to. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  news  of  the  week  is  the  official 
intelligence  of  the  relief  of  Coomassie.  This  occurred  on 
July  15tb,  the  tidings  being  heliographed  to  Fumsu  and 
then  sent  by  runner  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.  No  details  are 
given,  but  it  appears  certain  that  Colonel  Willcocks,  who  had 
promised  to  relieve  the  place  on  the  loth  inst.,  forced  his  way 
through  on  the  appointed  day,  possibly  after  severe  fighting. 
The  little  garrison  is  therefore  safe,  and  Colonel  Willcocks, 
having  two  thousand  men  with  him,  munitions,  and  sufficient 
food,  may  be  relied  on  to  disperse  the  besiegers.  We  trust 
he  will  be  allowed  to  reorganise  Ashanti,  which  ought  not  to 
be  left  as  it  has  been,  dependent  for  order  upon  the  dread 
which  many  chiefs  entertain  of  seeing  the  old  regime  revived. 
We  shall  gladly  also  record  a  large  increase  of  the  garrison 
of  West  Africa,  which  is  now  far  below  the  needs  of  that 
great  series  of  dependencies. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  Lord  Portsmouth  called 
attention  to  the  continued  lawlessness  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  asked  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  was  prepared  to 
give  effect  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
on  May  10th,  1899 — the  vague  minatory  resolution  which 
declared  that  if  the  Bishops  could  not  keep  order  in  the 
Church,  further  legislation  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Church  and  realm.  We  have 
dealt  at  length  elsewhere  with  the  reply  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  will  only  say  here  that  it  breathed  the 
authentic  spirit  of  the  English  Church  in  its  noblest  and 
highest  form.  The  keynote  of  the  speech  was  the  phrase, 
“  whatever  we  are  to  do  we  ought  to  take  care  that  we  do  not 
narrow  the  Church  of  England.”  The  Primate  of  all  Eng¬ 
land  pleaded  also  for  patience,  and  declared  that  if  only  they 
were  given  time  the  Bishops  could  restore  discipline  to  the 
Church.  Lord  Salisbury  very  wisely  contented  himself 
with  strongly  supporting  the  plea  for  patience,  and  for 
not  exacting  a  slavish  obedience  from  the  clergy,  which 
had  been  put  forward  by  the  Archbishop.  Lord  Halifax 
continued  the  debate  in  a  somewhat  combative  and  threaten¬ 
ing  speech,  trailing  his  coat,  and  daring  the  Bishops 
to  say  that  the  declaration  of  the  English  Church  Union 
was  inconsistent  with  Catholic  belief.  If  they  did,  there 
would  be  peace,  though  it  might  be  the  peace  of  which 
it  was  said :  “  Solitudinem  faciunt  pacem  appellant.”  Of 
course,  neither  the  Bishops  nor  any  one  else  in  authority 
will  be  so  foolish  as  to  make  any  pronouncement  upon  the 
amateur  efforts  of  Lord  Halifax  to  express  positively  or 
negatively  the  nature  and  limits  of  Catholic  doctrine.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  closed  the  debate  by  a  speech  both 
short  and  sensible,  in  which  he  showed,  by  reference  to  his 
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own  diocese,  how  greatly  exaggerated  has  been  the  accusation 
that  the  orders  of  the  Bishops  have  been  universally 
flouted.  As  usual  in  a  hot  controversy,  universally  appears 
to  mean  about  7§  per  cent. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  Mr.  Asquith,  in  a 
fierce  speech,  but  one  of  considerable  forensic  skill  and  power, 
attacked  the  third  reading  of  the  Tithe  Rent  Charge  Bill. 
The  proposal  [it  is  one  to  reduce  the  annuities  paid  to  the 
Government  in  respect  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund  by  way  of 
tithe  rent-charge,  proportionately  to  the  reduction  made  by 
the  judicial  rent]  was,  he  declared,  one  which  would  clear 
“  not  only  our  minds,  but  our  debates  of  the  cant  about  the 
inviolate  sacredness  of  property.”  We  should  have  thought 
that  had  been  pretty  well  accomplished  already  by  the  Irish 
Land  Acts.  Mr.  Balfour’s  answer  was  easy.  Mr.  Asquith  had 
been  terribly  perturbed  about  the  inviolability  of  the  Irish 
Church  Fund,  but  had  he  ever  heard  of  the  alteration  made  in 
the  annuities  bought  by  the  purchasers  of  glebe  in  Ireland  ? 
Those  annuities  were  part  of  the  assets  of  the  Church  Fund, 
and  yet  in  1885  Parliament  diminished  those  annuities, 
owing  to  the  fall  in  prices,  and  reduced  the  Church  Fund. 
“  Was  that  described  as  a  dole  P  Was  that  described 
as  a  corrupt  bargain,  or  as  a  payment  to  a  class?” 
The  Bill,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  simple  piece  of  justice. 
We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  hold  any  special  brief 
for  the  Irish  landlords,  should  not  break  our  hearts  if  the 
more  violent  among  them  carried  out  their  oft-repeated 
threats  and  became  Home-rulers,  and  hold,  further,  that  the 
attitude  of  many  of  them  towards  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour’s 
administration  in  Ireland  has  been  virulent  and  unfair  in  the 
extreme.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  monstrous  to  exact  the 
pound  of  flesh  from  them  in  respect  of  the  tithe  rent-charge. 
The  statutory  reduction  of  rent  should  apply  proportionately 
to  all  statutory  charges  arising  out  of  the  land.  Mortgages 
and  family  charges  are  on  an  entirely  different  footing.  They 
are  private  burdens,  and  can  conceivably  be  re-bargained  about. 

In  the  Commons  on  Monday  afternoon  Mr.  Balfour  made  a 
statement  as  to  the  public  business  of  the  Session.  He  hoped 
to  pass  the  Isle  of  Man  Bill,  the  Oil  and  Tobacco  Bill,  the 
Naval  Reserve  Bill,  the  Larceny  Bill,  two  Local  Government 
Board  Bills,  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Bill,  the  Diocesan  Records 
Bill,  two  annual  Bills,  and  some  small  departmental  Bills.  He 
hoped  that  the  two  Bills  still  before  the  Grand  Committee — 
the  Companies  Bill  and  the  Money-lending  Bill — might 
shortly  become  law ;  and  he  trusted  to  pass  the  third  reading 
of  tbe  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  and  the  Irish  Tithes  Bill. 
The  Government  proposed  to  drop  the  Military  Manoeuvres, 
the  Factories  and  Workshops,  Lunacy,  Youthful  Offenders, 
Savings  Banks,  Dogs,  Sea  Fisheries,  Palatine  Court  of 
Durham,  and  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  Bills. 
The  Education  Bill  he  declared  it  necessary  to  postpone. 
We  regret  the  postponement  of  the  Factories  Bill,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  the  Companies  Bill  will  at  last  become  law, 
for  it  is  a  measure  on  which  there  can  be  no  divided  opinion. 


In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Goschen  made 
a  statement  on  naval  affairs,  and  also  explained  the  views  and 
intentions  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  subject  of  water-tube 
boilers.  After  deploring  the  delay  in  the  supply  of  materials, 
mentioning  the  fact  that  six  new  cruisers  were  to  be  put  out  to 
contract,  and  stating  that  the  Admiralty  had  acquired  five  addi¬ 
tional  torpedo  destroyers  (one  of  these  is  on  the  turbine  prin¬ 
ciple)  Mr.  Goschen  scouted  the  preposterous  notion  that  the 
Admiralty,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Treasury,  had  induced  the 
contractors  to  work  slowly.  As  to  the  Belleville  boilers,  Mr. 
Goschen  admitted  the  defects  in  water-tube  boilers,  but 
stated  that  the  real  question  was  whether  these  defects  were 
inherent  or  remediable.  The  Admiralty  view  was  that  they 
could  be  remedied.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  boilers 
were  that  they  are  (1)  faster ;  (2)  get  up  speed  quicker ;  (3) 
lighter ;  (4)  take  up  less  space.  Other  countries  either  used 
or  were  going  to  adopt  water-tube  boilers.  Still,  the  nation 
was  uneasy,  and  therefore  an  impartial  inquiry  should  be 
made,  and  several  vessels  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  investigators. 


shown  itself  afraid  of  investigation,  but  is  willing  to  take  the 
nation  into  its  confidence.  That  is  the  wise  course,  for  then 
even  if  the  Committee  should  report  against  the  boilers,  little 
blame  will  attach  to  the  Admiralty,  but  rather  praise  for  not 
having  tried  to  hide  a  blunder  by  a  policy  of  hushing  up 
We  hope  and  trust,  however,  that  the  inquiry  will  result  in 
an  endorsement  of  the  Admiralty’s  action.  In  view,  however 
of  the  adoption  of  water-tube  boilers  by  all  other  Powers  we 
should  like  to  feel  sure  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  water-tube 
boilers  being  right  as  to  genus,  but  the  Belle villes  being  the 
wrong  species.  Mr.  Goschen  at  the  end  of  his  speech  used 
words  which  we  are  glad  to  think  mean  that  the  Admiralty 
are  going  seriously  into  the  question  of  submarine  boats. 


Lord  Meath  has  written  to  the  papers  on  behalf  of  the 
Lads’  Drill  Association  which  has  been  formed  “  for  tht 
purpose  of  arousing  public  interest  in  the  question  uf 
military  drill  for  lads.  The  scheme  is  an  admirable  one. 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Lord  Meath  refers  to  the 
example  of  the  Colonial  schools,  which  was  cited  in  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Harris,  of  Parramatta,  in  the  Spectator.  In  Victoria 
military  drill  is  obligatory  in  all  State  schools.  A  camp  is  held 
every  year  where  are  gathered  as  many  as  five  thousand 
cadets ;  the  same  principle  holds  in  other  Colonial  schools, 
and  in  Dr.  Harris’s  school  at  Parramatta  it  is  a  fundamental 
rule  that  every  boarder  should  be  a  cadet.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  it  also  a  fundamental  rule  of  our  own  public 
schools.  This  is  the  one  form  in  which  military  service 
might  be  made  compulsory  and  yet  not  burdensome.  And 
the  custom,  if  inaugurated  in  our  great  schools,  would  soon 
spread  to  the  smaller  institutions.  Meanwhile  we  cordially 
support  Lord  Meath’s  proposal. 

In  the  paper  which  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  read  last  week  atj 
the  Charity  Organisation  Conference  there  are  some  facts 
which  call  for  serious  attention.  Last  year  in  Manchester  about 
11,000  young  men  wished  to  enlist.  Of  the  11,000,  8,000  had 
to  be  rejected  on  account  of  physical  defects,  and  of  the  3,000 
who  were  not  rejected  only  1,072  could  be  put  into  the  Army ; 
2,107  were  sent  into  Militia  regiments.  What  is  true  of 
Manchester  is  true  of  all  our  larger  towns,  and  it  is  a  terrible 
comment  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Horsfall 
pleads  for  the  appointment  of  a  Government  Commission  to 
provide  a  code  of  regulations  for  controlling  the  building  of 
dwellings,  and  for  the  supply  of  wide  streets  and  open  spaces. 
He  wishes  to  see  some  such  regulation  as  the  Berlin  code 
adopted,  but,  as  he  rightly  argues,  it  is  not  only  powers  that 
are  needed,  but  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  for  a  right  use 
of  the  power.  Unless  we  can  in  the  next  twenty  years  tackle 
seriously  the  slum  question  we  shall  be  physically  no  less  than 
morally  undone  as  a  nation. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  choice  of  the  Government  has 
fallen  on  Lord  Hopetoun,  and  that  he  is  to  be  the  first 
Governor- General  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The 
difficulty  of  selection  must  have  been  very  great.  The  man 
capable  of  presiding  fittingly  over  the  birth  of  the  new  State 
must  have  experience  of  constitutional  government,  must  be 
well  off,  must  be  able  in  brain  and  strong  in  character,  though 
he  may  never  be  directly  called  on  to  show  either  in  public — 
the  public  does  not  hear  of  it,  but  a  governor,  like  the  Queen, 
has  often  to  give  useful  counsel  and  advice  to  his  own  advisers 
— and,  finally,  must  have  plenty  of  tact  and  good  temper,  as 
well  as  dignity  and  knowledge  of  men.  And  all  these  quali¬ 
ties  must  be  found  in  the  case  of  a  Governor- General,  in  a  man 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  peerage  [Commonwealths  and 
Dominions  will  not  go  below  an  Earl]  who  is  rich  enough, 
young  enough,  and  sufficiently  unembarrassed  by  domestic 
ties  to  leave  his  home  for  five  years.  After  what  we  have 
said  it  almost  sounds  like  fulsome  flattery  to  say  that  Lord 
Hopetoun  has  the  requisite  requirements,  but  we  believe  he 
has.  The  objection  to  him  that  he  is  a  Victorian  and  will 
favour  Victoria  is  absurd.  It  is  far  more  likely  that,  in  order 
to  show  his  impartiality  and  lack  of  prejudice,  he  may  some¬ 
times  be  a  little  too  much  inclined  to  lean  the  other  way. 
But  in  any  case,  what  real  power  has  he  under  the  Act  to 
serve  his  old  Colony  ? 


This  announcement  has  been  well  received,  and  there  is  a 
general  sense  of  satisfaction  that  the  Admiralty  has  not 


Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  tvere  on  Friday  97f. 
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CHINA  AND  EUROPE. 

IT  is  possible  at  last  to  follow  with  something  like  full 
comprehension  the  history  of  the  upheaval  in  China 
which  is  now  distracting  the  world,  and  one  incident  in 
which  has  produced  throughout  Europe  a  unanimous  out¬ 
burst  ot'  rage  and  horror.  It  is  clear  from  the  narrative 
drawn  up  by  Count  von  Bulow,  from  the  trend  of  the  lies 
circulated  by  the  Chinese  Viceroys,  from  one  or  two 
authentic  decrees,  from  the  revelation  in  the  North  China 
Herald  of  May  16th,  and  from  the  flashes  of  white  light 
contained  in  the  letter  of  a  student  interpreter  to  his 
father — a  letter  full  of  knowledge  and  judgment,  though 
purposely  couched  in  a  schoolboy  jargon  intended  to 
soothe  away  alarm — that  the  central  cause  of  the  outbreak 
was  the  Empress-Regent.  That  tiger-hearted  woman 
decided,  probably  when  she  superseded  the  Emperor,  to 
adopt  the  anti-foreign  policy  of  the  great  Conservatives  in 
her  Court  who  were  headed  by  Prince  Tuan,  the  ultimate 
leader  of  the  “  Boxer  ”  secret  society,  and  who  were 
readv  at  tha,t  price  to  support  her  claims.  She  probably 
bought  Prince  Tuan  by  promising  to  make  his  son 
Emperor?  and  thenceforward  the  preparations  for  war  on 
Europe  were  committed  to  him,  and  went  forward  with 
wonderful  energy,  secrecy,  and  despatch.  Quantities  of 
arms  were  imported,  scores  of  .  thousands  of  men 
were  drilled  in  districts  invisible  to  Europeans,  especi¬ 
ally  Shantung ;  the  real  troops  of  the  Empire  who 
were  all  on  the  Western  frontiers  were  called  up  to  Pekin, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  general  massacre  was 
planned  for  a  particular  date.  Some  occurrence,  as  yet 
obscure,  however,  drove  the  Empress,  as  the  student 
Interpreter  records,  half  crazy  with  rage  ;  circulars  were 
sent  warning  the  Viceroys  that  all  foreigners  were  doomed 
(vide  M.  Delcassd’s  first  speech),  and  orders  were  issued 
for  a  general  attack  on  the  Legations  as  an  unmistakable 
declaration  of  war.  The  idea  was  not  at  first  to  kill  the 
Ambassadors,  but  to  seize  them,  and  then  demand  that 
Europe,  as  the  price  of  their  lives,  should  thenceforward 
treat  China,  in  Prince  Tuan’s  words,  “  as  a  sealed  book.” 
They  were  all  invited  to  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  but  all  save 
the  German  Baron  von  Ketteler,  whose  disbelief  in 
Chinese  courage  was  invincible,  refused  to  go,  and  his 
death  eft  route  nearly  deranged  the  plot.  It  warned  the 
Ambassadors  that  the  Empress  intended  to  shed  blood. 
So  strongly,  however,  was  the  idea  of  capture  entertained 
in  the  Imperial  Palace,  that  the  English  and  French 
Legations  were  not  shelled,  as  they  might  have  been  from 
the  walls  behind  them,  but  only  attacked  by  soldiers  and 
armed  mobs,  both  with  strict  orders  to  reserve  the 
Ambassadors  alive.  It  is  probable  that  this  policy,  of 
which  the  Viceroys  obviously  knew,  would  have  been  per¬ 
sisted  in, and  that  the  Ambassadors  would  have  been  starved 
into  submission,  but  that  Prince  Ching,  the  second  Manchu 
Prince  of  the  Imperial  House,  who  had  been  roughly  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  Empress  from  the  Premiership  in  favour  of 
Prince  Tuan,  believed  his  own  life  to  be  threatened,  and 
being  still  commandant  of  the  Palace  Guard,  forwarded  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  Embassies,  or  rather  to  the  British  Embassy, 
whither  all  the  Legations  and  their  guard  had  retreated. 
In  that  vast  palace,  with  its  high-walled  compound,  hope 
had  gradually  died  away,  and  when  its  inmates  knew, 
through  Sir  Robert  Hart,  that  Admiral  Seymour’s  dare¬ 
devil  dash  had  been  useless,  and  saw  that  their  own 
munitions  were  failing,  they,  in  concert  with  Prince  Ching, 
made  on  July  6  a  final  desperate  sortie.  There  was 
the  one  last  supreme  chance  that  if  it  succeeded  the 
combined  force  might  rush  the  Palace  and  hold  the 
Empress  and  Prince  Tuan  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the 
Embassies.  It  was  too  late.  Prince  Cbing’s  guard 
deserted  him,  he  was  killed,  with  his  military  chief  of 
staff,  and  the  Europeans  were  beaten  back,  with  their 
ammunition  nearly  exhausted.  Then  Prince  Tuan,  im¬ 
patient  of  further  delay,  abandoned  the  idea  of  capturing 
the  Ambassadors,  ordered  a  final  assault,  and  began  the 
ehelling  which,  but  for  the  design  we  have  explained,  he 
could  have  begun  at  once.  The  external  wall  was  battered 
in,  the  Chinese  soldiers  and  mob-leaders  swarmed  in  in 
countless  numbers,  and  the  European  gentlemen  of  the 
Embassies,  with  the  few  surviving  marines — after  slay-  I 


ing  the  ladies  and  children  to  preserve  them' from  outrage 
and  torture — died  in  the  compound  and  the  great  hall, 
sword  in  hand.  The  horror  of  torture  was,  we  believe, 
spared  them,  but  there  has  never  been  such  a 
scene  since  history  began.  The  representatives  of  all 
Europe,  the  men  who  even  in  Pekin  held  themselves  the 
equals  of  Kings,  and  could  not  believe  to  the  last  that 
even  in  that  separate  world  of  China  there  were  men  who 
dare  take  their  lives,  died  fighting  to  the  last,  without  hope 
as  without  fear ;  many,  as  appears  from  the  courier’s 
account,  when  wounded  entreating  their  comrades  to 
hasten  dissolution  with  their  revolvers.  We  will  stimu¬ 
late  no  cry  for  vengeance,  but  if  Europe  endures  this,  its 
claim  to  direct  and  moderate  the  politics  of  the  world  is 
changed  into  a  futile  boast.  There  is  no  more  need  to 
destroy  Pekin  than  there  was  to  destroy  Delhi,  but  if 
Europe  is  to  retain  its  self-respect,  not  only  the  individual 
criminals,  but  the  dynasty  which  gave  them  their  power, 
and  the  caste  which  supported  them  in  their  crimes,  must 
be  swept  away.  There  must  be  an  end  of  the  Manchu. 

The  tragedy  at  Pekin  will  prove,  we  fear,  to  be  but  one 
of  a  series  which  will  move  the  peoples  even  more,  though 
no  other  can  equally  insult  the  Courts.  The  hope,  which 
is  so  general  in  Europe,  that  the  Viceroys  will  protect  the 
foreigners  will  prove,  we  believe,  a  baseless  illusion. 
Why  should  they,  when  they  can  obtain  promotion  and 
exemption  from  the  certainty  of  being  poisoned,  by  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  legal  central  power  ?  If  the  Empress  is 
reigning,  she  is  the  recognised  Sovereign ;  if  Prince  Tuan, 
he  is  the  natural  Regent  during  his  son’s  minority.  Both 
have  ordered  the  extirpation  of  the  foreigner,  and  neither 
will  pardon  disobedience.  The  Viceroys,  it  seems  to  us 
clear,  have  been  playing  for  months  into  the  hands  of 
Pekin,  and  are  playing  still  ;  some  with  artistic  lying  ; 
some,  like  Li  Hung  Chang,  by  forwarding  troops  ;  one  at 
least,  the  man  who  rules  in  Manchuria,  by  an  active  collec¬ 
tion,  which  must  have  been  going  on  for  months,  of  force 
and  guns  sufficient  to  defy  the  Russian  force  upon  his 
ground.  The  men  who  have  dared  order  a  Russian  city  upon 
Russian  ground  to  be  stormed  will  dare  anything.  The 
plot  has  covered  the  whole  Empire.  Already  the  Viceroys 
in  the  interior  are  throwing  off  the  mask,  and  within  a 
month  we  shall  find  that  the  Viceroys  of  the  coast 
provinces  have  thrown  it  off  too,  and  that  in  every  settle¬ 
ment  where  there  are  Europeans  the  only  place  of  safety 
will  be  shipboard,  if  even  that  will  be  safe,  for  the 
sailors  also  are  at  the  mercy  of  Pekin.  It  is  true 
that  Tientsin  has  been  taken,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
that  event  will  restore  the  prestige  of  Europe  and  incline 
all  Chinamen  to  be  submissive.  We  doubt  it  greatly. 
Frightening  the  Court  is  of  little  use,  for  the  Court  fights, 
as  it  well  knows,  with  a  rope  round  its  neck,  and  the 
people  will  be  no  more  frightened  than  if  Tientsin  bad 
perished  in  a  flood.  There  are  a  hundred  Tientsins  in 
China,  and  no  one  of  them  all  cares  what  becomes  of  any 
other  one.  The  centre  of  power  is  the  dynasty,  and  the 
dynasty  can  spend  a  thousand  men  a  day,  and  feel  it  no 
more  than  the  ocean  feels  when  a  wave  fails  to  overcome 
an  iron  liner.  The  Courts,  we  are  glad  to  see,  perceive 
the  truth  quite  accurately.  Every  week  the  armament 
they  deem  sufficient  increases  in  strength,  and  the  march 
to  Pekin,  for  which  Admiral  Seymour  and  two  thousand 
men  were  a  few  days  ago  deemed  sufficient,  will  not  now 
be  attempted  with  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
It  is  vain  to  talk  of  speed  when  six  Governments  have  to 
provide  supplies,  food,  and  transport  for  such  masses. 
The  Japanese  are  ready,  but  nobody  else  is,  not 
even  we  ourselves,  though  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
spend,  and  to  become  ready  time  must  be  allowed. 
A  mighty  Empire  with  twice  the  population  of  Europe 
has  declared  war  upon  five  of  her  States,  and  if  those 
States  do  not  employ  all  the  resources  of  military  science, 
they  may  be  defeated.  Energy  is  needed,  and  daring,  and 
extravagance,  but  when  an  Empire  like  China  has  to  be 
conquered  by  a  composite  force,  hurry  is  out  of  place. 
Our  countrymen  must  beware  still  of  the  old  illusions. 
The  capture  of  Tientsin,  if  we  have  captured  it,  fs  a  good 
preparatory  step,  but  who  would  have  dreamed  six 
months  ago  that  for  ten  thousand  Regulars  to  take 
Tientsin  would  be  a  difficult  and  a  glorious  feat  ? 
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A  FORECAST  FOR  CHINA. 

0  far  events  have  justified  the  anticipations  of  the 
Spectator  in  respect  to  China,  and  we  venture,  there¬ 
fore,  to  put  forward  in  some  detail  a  forecast  of  the  future 
which  in  all  probability  most  of  our  readers  will  reject, 
and  which  we  ourselves  regard  with  invincible  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  dislike.  The  whole  progress  of  events,  the  trend 
of  all  circumstances,  points,  in  our  judgment,  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  which  all  Europe,  through  its  official  mouthpieces, 
angrily  rejects,  namely,  a  partition  of  China  among  the 
civilised  Powers.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Chinese 
Empire  can  be  conquered  as  a  whole,  or  governed  as  a 
whole,  even  by  Europe  acting  as  a  Syndicate,  whether  the 
effort  is  made  through  an  International  Council  or  through  a 
nominal  emperor  whom  a  Council  of  Ambassadors  is  to  guide. 
That  Europe  after  an  effort,  the  magnitude  of  which  is 
just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  her  statesmen,  will  with 
Japanese  assistance  wade  through  seas  of  blood  to  Pekin  we 
have  little  or  no  doubt.  Water  always  yields  to  the  swimmer 
if  he  is  only  strong  enough,  but  when  Pekin  is  taken  the 
conquest  of  the  swarming  empire  is  only  just  begun. 
Pekin  is  not  Paris,  nor  has  it  any  such  influence  that  its 
occupation  or  even  destruction  should  signify  to  China 
that  all  is  lost.  Chinamen  are  not  Europeans  to  forget 
that  Pekin  is  of  yesterday.  The  bloodstained  rulers  who 
have  passed  on  Europe  so  terrible  an  insult  will  not  re¬ 
main  in'tbe  capital  to  receive  their  sentences.  They  will 
fly,  carrying  with  them  their  troops,  and  wherever  they  settle 
there  will  be  for  all  political  purposes  the  effective  capital 
of  China,  the  power  to  which  four  hundred  millions  of 
people  without  nerves  will  look  for  impulse  and  direction. 
Every  province  will  arm,  irregular  armies  as  good  as  that 
which  defended  Tientsin  will  arise  by  the  dozen — the 
absurd  illusion,  that  a  race  of  cowards  built  the  most 
durable  Empire  in  Asia,  is  gone  already — and  Europe 
will  find  that  to  hold  China  securely,  and  trade 
with  it  in  peace,  she  must  provide  a  garrison  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  cost  of  such  an  effort  will 
be  ruinous  to  every  Treasury  except  that  of  Great 
Britain — or,  if  she  joins  in  it,  America — and  the  profit 
of  it  will  be  absolutely  nil.  Tbe  Powers,  if  they  work 
through  a  Council,  cannot  raise  more  than  enough  revenue 
to  pay,  and  supply,  and  feed  their  armies,  and  no  native 
emperor,  if  they  work  through  him,  will  consent  to  such 
a  waste  of  his  revenues ;  while  if  they  leave  him  to  govern 
as  he  can  with  his  own  forces  they  simply  enable  him  to 
strengthen  himself  until  he  can  throw  off  the  mask  and 
once  more  set  Europe  at  defiance,  an  enterprise  which  to 
the  ruler  of  China  can  never  seem  simply  mad.  Why 
sboald  it,  when  he  knows  that  he  can  hurl  a  fourth 
of  mankind,  not  upon  Europe,  but  upon  that  small 
section  of  her  population  which  Europe  can  afford 
to  send  over  fourteen  thousand  miles  of  ocean  to 
be  consumed  in  an  endless  battle  for  an  object 
which  when  attained  is  worthless?  We  do  not  believe 
Europe  will  make  the  effort.  Each  Power  will  insist 
upon  limiting  her  sacrifices  and  obtaining  a  reward  for 
them,  and  will,  therefore,  insist  upon  a  localisation  of  her 
efforts,  which  will  involve,  in  fact,  territorial  partition. 
Russia  will  operate  in  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Pechili, 
Germany  in  Shantung  and  Hunan,  Great  Britain  in 
Thibet  and  Central  China,  and  France  in  the  South  ;  and 
each  will  raise  for  its  own  relief  Chinese  sepoy  armies,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  taxation  of  its  peculium.  Even 
when  thus  divided  the  effort  will  be  an  exhausting  one, 
but  still  it  is  reduced  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
and  if  persisted  in  for  years,  and  each  dominion  ruled  on 
principles  endurable  bv  the  people,  it  may  partially 
succeed.  Certainly,  if  the  only  other  alternatives  are  to 
conquer  China  as  a  whole  without  pay  for  that  awful 
effort,  or  to  abandon  intercourse  with  China,  partition  will 
at  any  risk  be-tried.  Each  continental  country  will  obtain 
its  great  desire,  a  grand  transmarine  possession,  and  each 
will  be  confident  that  if  let  alone  it  can  keep  its  share 
and  make  it,  either  as  an  estate  or  as  a  colony,  profitable 
to  its  possessors.  To  us  who  believe  Great  Britain  already 
overstrained  the  plan  is  utterly  obnoxious,  but  we  know 
the  self  confidence  of  our  people,  we  perceive  then- 
inability  to  put  up  with  exclusion  from  “  their  share,” 
and  we  are  hopeless  of  seeing  them  retire  content  with  a 
trade  which  everybody  would,  in  their  judgment,  be 
perpetually  endeavouring  to  take  away. 


One  grand  group  of  motives  will  therefore  force 
Europe  towards  partition,  and  there  is  another  group  the 
force  of  which  will  be  speedily  perceived.  Apart  from 
the  furious  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  bickerings  sure  to 
arise  during  an  international  conquest — each  army  for 
instance  believing,  as  the  Bavarians  began  to  believe 
during  the  German  invasion  of  France,  that  it  is  wasted 
in  order  to  spare  the  others — the  statesmen  of  Europe  will 
soon  weary  of  being  paralysed  by  the  great  combination. 
They  will  feel  that  the  separate  interests  of  each  State, 
which  are  the  interests  they  care  about,  are  all  being 
postponed  to  the  combined  interest  which,  as  they 
are  not  philanthropists,  hardly  attracts  them  at  all. 
Russia,  for  example,  will  feel  debarred  from  action  in 
the  Balkans  lest  Austria  leave  the  Syndicate;  France 
must  cease  to  plot  in  Morocco  lest  offence  should  be 
given  to  Great  Britain ;  Germany  will  be  afraid  of 
offending  France  ;  Great  Britain  will  be  restricted 
in  Africa  at  every  turn  ;  while  Austria,  which  in 
Europe,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  is  a  great  Power  with 
two  millions  of  soldiers,  will  fret  under  an  isolation  which 
leaves  her  fettered  from  all  action,  but  with  no  glory,  no 
“  compensation,”  and  no  future  share  in  the  world’s  trade. 
The  desire  to  break  up  the  Syndicate  and  thus  release 
themselves  from  bondage  to  avoid  occasions  of  European 
quarrel,  and  yet  not  to  give  up  all  connection  with  China, 
will  speedily  become  imperative  with  all  who  rule,  more 
especially  if  Turkey  breaks  up,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  purpose  there  is  only  one  road,  namely,  partition. 
To  each  Power  there  will  be  assigned  its  “  field  of  action 
in  China,”  and  an  independent  territorial  field  of  action 
involves  sovereignty  within  that  territory.  Not  only 
must  the  armies  be  separate  lest  they  collide,  but  the 
revenue  collectors,  and  the  Power  which  has  right  of 
taxation  within  given  limits  has  within  those  limits 
sovereignty.  “  Influence  ”  is  nonsense  when  it  must  be 
maintained  by  an  expenditure  only  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  taxes,  the  raising  of  which  involves  direct,  permanent, 
and  searching  dominion.  It  is  the  direct  rule  of  its 
“share”  which  will  be  thrown  upon  each  Power,  and. by 
which  each  Power — till  it  has  learned  by  experience 
what  governing  Chinamen  means — will,  at  heart,  be 
gratified.  Russia  is  attacked  like  the  rest,  and  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  military  conquest  of  Manchuria.  We  ourselves 
shall  have  to  defend  the  Yangtse  and  enter  Thibet. 
France  will  spring  at  Yunnan,  and  Germany  at  Shantung, 
and,  with  each,  ambition  will  grow  with  every  success. 
Even  our  own  people  will  be  pleased,  for  their  vast 
experience  will  delude  them,  and  they  will  fancy  because 
they  can  govern  Indians  and  negroes  easily  that  they  can 
also  govern  Chinese,  though  Lord  Dalhousie,  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  expansionists,  declared  that  they  could  not. 
“  I  will  not  have  Chinamen  in  Pegu,”  he  said.  “  No 
Christian  Power  can  govern  Chinamen,  for  they  provoke 
a  massacre  every  five  years.” 


ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE  AND  THE  CRISIS  IN 
THE  CHURCH. 

IF  any  proof  were  wanted  that  the  essential  interests 
of  the  Church  of  England,  spiritual  and  political, 
are  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  speech 
delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday 
last.  That  speech  shows  that  Dr.  Temple  understands 
the  temper  in  which  the  present  crisis  should  be  met,  and 
that  he  does  not  mean  to  allow  himself  to  be  driven  from 
his  true  course  by  any  appeals  for  a  show  of  so-called 
strength  and  firmness,  appeals  which  are  inspired  by 
panic  and  impatience  rather  than  by  a  real  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  issues  at  stake.  The  temper  of  the 
Archbishop’s  speech  is  the  true  temper  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  breathes  the  spirit  which,  in  spite  of  much 
that  is  to  be  regretted  and  deplored  in  her  past  history— 
what  Church  is  without  such  subjects  for  regret  ? — has 
marked  her  out  as  among  the  noblest  of  spiritual  agencies 
that  the  world  has  seen.  That  spirit  is  one  of  a  sane  and 
noble  tolerance,  of  a  deep  and  understanding  respect  for 
tender  consciences,  and  of  patience  and  goodwill.  When  that 
spirit  has  been  dominant,  the  Church  of  Englandhas  been  at 
her  best.  When  it  has  been  overclouded,  she  has  been 
nearest  to  failure  in  her  mission.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  Archbishop’s  own  words  as  to  tbe  duty  of 
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Churchmen  at  this  moment:  “My  lords,  whatever  we 
are  to  do  we  ought  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  narrow 
the  Chu’-ch  of  England.  She  rests  upon  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  private  judgment  which  requires  that  men 
shall  conscientiously  accept  her  teaching.  It  is  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  men  shall  think  for  themselves. 
You  cannot  have  a  Church  where  the  basis  is  of  this 
character  and,  at  the  same  time,  say  that  divergence  of 
opinion  is  not  To  be  allowed.  The  one  inevitably  follows 
from  the  other.  There  must  be  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  if  the  Church  of  England  is  to  hold  her  place.” 

We  could  not  wish  for  a  better  description  of  the  Church 
of  England  than  is  contained  in  these  wise  and  simple  words, 
— wordsfrom  which  rhetoric  is  as  much  banished  as  bigotry. 
No  doubt  pedantic  or  superficial  controversialists  may 
declare  that  this  attitude,  if  pressed  home,  must  lead  to 
anarchy,  or  at  any  rate  is  not  consistent  with  order  and 
discipline,  but  men  of  prudence  and  experience  will  not  be 
frightened  by  such  arguments.  No  doubt  the  Church  of 
England  needs  discipline,  but  it  is  not  discipline  of  a 
slavish  or  mechanical  kind  that  must  be  imposed  upon 
her.  When  the  Prussian  drill-sergeant  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  story  kidnapped  a  recruit,  and  the  recruit 
protested,  the  sergeant  struck  him  across  the  face  with 
a  “Hound,  you  mutiny.”  It  is  not  this  kind  of  dis¬ 
cipline  that  can  be  applied  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  however  much  mistaken  they  may  be,  and 
however  much  their  action  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrinal  and  ceremonial  attitude  of  the  Communion 
to  which  they  belong.  The  discipline  to  be  applied  to  bring 
into  line  the  clergymen  who  now  seem  to  be  defying  the 
authority  of  the  Church  must  be  of  a  very  different  kind, 
and  must  be  applied  bv  very  different  methods.  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  very  last  resort  coercion 
may  have  to  be  applied,  but  it  must  only  be  after  all 
other  means  have  failed,  and  after  a  patient  and  a  careful 
and  a  sympathetic  inquest  into  the  case  of  the  protesting 
clergyman.  The  Church  of  England  must  never  forget  that 
she  is  a  Protestant  Church  and  exists  in  her  present  form 
in  virtue  of  a  protest.  This  must  make  her  gentle  and 
patient  with  those  who  in  turn  protest  against  the  lawful 
interpretation  of  her  formularies,  even  when  that  protest 
seems  captious  or  insincere.  That  the  new  protest  is 
directed  against  the  very  heart  of  the  original  protest  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  a  plea  against  rigidity  and 
uniformity.  The  demand  is,  in  effect,  that  certain  persons 
shall  not  be  prevented  from  using  incense  or  reserving  the 
sacrament,  not  that  all  clergymen  shall  be  forced  to  do 
those  things.  Considering  the  decision  of  the  two 
Primates,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  demand  is  reasonable 
or  capable  of  being  granted,  but  we  hold  that  it  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  wrong  in  itself,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  those  who  conscientiously  refuse  to  obey  their 
Bishops  there  must  be  no  drill-sergeant’s  methods,  and 
that  every  form  of  argument  and  persuasion  must  be 
exhausted  before  recourse  is  had  to  coercion.  The 
allegation  that  the  men  who  now  ask  for  liberty  will 
some  day  demand  to  coerce,  and  to  impose  their  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  on  others  has,  in  reality,  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  If  and  when  such  a  demand 
is  made  we  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  At  present 
the  fact  remains  that  what  is  asked  for  is  liberty,  and 
that  in  a  Church,  founded  on  the  idea  of  an  ordered 
freedom  of  conscience,  that  demand  cannot  be  summarily 
dismissed,  but  must,  even  though  rejected,  be  treated 
with  the  patience  and  consideration  due  to  every  con¬ 
scientious  defiance  of  the  law.  And  not  only  does  the 
nature  of  the  demand — i.e.,  on  e  for  greater  latitude — but  also 
the  character  of  the  men  make  patience  and  moderation  of 
action  imperative.  As  the  Archbishop  said  on  Monday  : 
“  They  are  good  men,  conscientious  men,  and  devoted 
men,  and  although  they  are  mistaken  men,  yet  they 
deserve  that  kind  of  handling  which  ought  to  be  given  to 
men  of  such  high  religious  character  and  of  such  devoted 
service.” 

We  do  not  forget  that  those  who,  like  us,  endorse  the 
Archbishop’s  plea  for  patience,  though  agreeing  heartily 
with  his  decisions  on  the  disputed  points,  and  recognising 
the  need  for  the  obedience  of  the  clergy,  are  sure  to  be 
asked  what  we  think  ought  to  be  done  next.  We  shall  be  told 
that  we  are  like  the  American  politician  who  was  for  the 
Prohibition  Law,  but  against  enforcing  it,  and  that  our 
demand  for  patience  will  merely  end  in  anarchy  and  defiance 


of  lawful  authority.  Our  answer  is  that  we  would  by  no 
means  merely  let  things  slide,  but  that  we  would  accept 
the  Archbishop’s  solemn  assurance  that  the  Bishops  can 
and  will  deal  with  the  whole  situation.  “  I  am 
confident  that  if  your  Parliament  will  allow  us  to  deal 
with  this  matter  as  Bishops  of  the  Church,  we  shall  be 
able  to  do,  quietly  but  perhaps  not  so  rapidly  as  many 
would  desire,  all  that  it  is  really  necessary  should  be 
done.”  Not  only  do  we  hold  that  the  Bishops  must  be 
allowed  time  and  opportunity  to  restore  good  order  to  the 
Church,  but  we  also  do  not  doubt  that  the  Bishops  will 
succeed.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  clergyman  to  stand  out 
against  the  outrageous  attacks  and  virulent  abuse  of  men 
who  neither  know  nor  care  what  is  the  real  attitude  of  the 
men  they  are  seeking  to  coerce.  It  is  quite  another 
matter  for  that  clergyman  to  reject  the  quiet  and  con¬ 
siderate  admonition  and  advice  of  his  spiritual  superior, — 
the  officer  of  the  Church  to  whom  he  has  vowed  respect 
and  obedience.  He  may  think  the  Bishop  wrong  in  fact, 
but  he  knows  that  he  will  be  treated  fairly  and  that  his 
arguments  will  be  understood.  The  Bishop  will  show 
towards  him  the  sympathy  of  comprehension,  if  not  the 
sympathy  of  approbation.  But  if  a  man  can  feel  that  at 
any  rate  he  is  not  being  condemned  for  something  he  has 
never  professed  and  that  his  point  is  understood,  though 
rejected,  he  is  far  more  willing  to  give  in  than  if  he  is  first 
shouted  down  and  then  told  to  come  to  heel  and  obey. 

We  have  quoted  much  from  the  Archbishop’s  words 
already,  but  so  admirable  do  we  find  his  speech,  and  so 
well  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  that  we  cannot  close 
what  we  have  got  to  say  without  one  more  quotation. 
The  words  in  which  the  Archbishop  urged  the  House  of 
Lords  to  remember  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation 
apply  to  the  whole  nation  :  “  I  must  remind  the  House 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  prayed  your 
Lordships  to  remember  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with 
such  matters  as  these,  where  men’s  consciences  are  so 
very  much  strained,  where  men  feel  so  very  strongly,  and 
where  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  men  to  change  the 
course  that  they  have  previously  pursued,  and  very  diffi¬ 
cult  indeed  for  them  to  dissever  themselves  from  those 
with  whom  they  have  previously  acted.  And  I  have 
urged  before,  as  I  must  urge  again,  that  in  such  matters 
it  is  really  necessary,  unless  you  do  most  serious  injustice, 
to  be  patient  in  dealing  with  offenders  of  this  kind,  who 
are  perplexed  by  the  position  in  which  they  find  them¬ 
selves,  who  very  largely  indeed  really  desire  to  obey  the 
voice  of  authority,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  held 
back  by  very  natural  feelings  and  by  the  belief  that 
practices  which  they  have  pursued  are  really  within  the 
law  of  the  Church.”  If  only  the  country  will  adopt  this 
tone  all  may  yet  be  well  with  the  Church.  In  this  sign 
we  shall  conquer,  and  good  order,  a  reasonable  discipline, 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  a  wide  comprehension  shall  still 
remain  the  priceless  heritage  of  the  Church  of  England. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

WE  are  heartily  glad  that  the  latest  War  Office  pro¬ 
posal  in  regard  to  the  Volunteers — a  proposal  which 
involved  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  a  complete  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Volunteer  force — was  defeated  by  the  good 
sense  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  shall  not  therefore  dis¬ 
cuss  this  particular  proposal  in  detail.  Instead,  we  desire 
to  bring  home  to  our  readers  the  need  for  great  watch¬ 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  handling 
of  the  Volunteers  by  the  War  Office,  and  to  urge  the 
nation  to  insist  that  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
Volunteers  shall  be  retained  unimpaired,  and  that  no 
specious  arguments  or  excuses  shall  be  allowed  for  deflect¬ 
ing  the  force  from  its  original  aim  and  constitution. 
Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the  War  Office  does 
not  realise,  and  never  has  properlv  realised,  the  true 
nature,  and  so  the  true  value,  of  the  splendid  force  of 
armed  citizens  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  The 
War  Office  always  seems  to  regard  them  and  to  try  to 
treat  them  as  imitation  Regulars.  When  the  authorities 
in  Pall  Mall  feel  happy  and  secure,  they  despise — quite 
politely,  of  course — the  article  which  they  have  in  effect 
dubbed  as  “imitation,”  and  assume  that  anything  in  the 
way  of  arms  and  equipment  and  organisation  is  good 
enough  for  these  toy  soldiers.  When,  however,  Pall  Mall 
is  in  a  fuss  and  a  panic,  they  make  feverish  and  spasmodi 
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efforts  to  render  the  imitation  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
are  half  persuaded  that  if  they  only  polish  hard  enough, 
what  they  have  hitherto  sneered  at  as  electro-plate  may  turn 
out  to  be  almost  as  useful  as  real  silver.  Surely  this  is 
a  very  unwise  attitude.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
Volunteers  should  never  be  compared  with  Regulars,  or 
in  any  way  considered  as  imitation,  or  even  as  potential, 
Regulars.  They  should  be  looked  at  from  a  perfectly 
different  standpoint  and  regarded  as  what  they  are, — a 
force  of  armed  citizens  gathered  for  the  purposes  of 
home  defence,  and  trained  and  organised  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  With  this  idea  in  their  minds,  our  statesmen  and 
the  professional  soldiers  who  obey  their  orders  should 
make  every  possible  effort  to  give  these  fine  regiments  of 
capable,  intelligent,  and  athletic  men  an  appropriate  organi¬ 
sation.  In  the  first  place,  our  citizen  soldiers  must  be  treated 
seriously  and  as  men  to  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  give 
the  very  best  possible  weapons,  the  most  scientific  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  most  thorough  means  of  attaining  that 
mobility  which  is  essential  for  an  effective  military  force. 
The  notion  that  because  the  Volunteers  have  never  seen 
shots  fired  in  anger,  and  probably  never  will  see  them 
fired,  they  are  not  a  serious  military  body,  and  that  too 
much  money  and  trouble  must  not  be  wasted  on  them,  is 
a  ridiculous  delusion.  There  is  not  at  this  moment  a 
single  regiment  in  the  German  Army  which  has  seen 
actual  war.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  none  of  them 
ever  will  see  actual  war,  yet  are  we  to  suppose  that 
because  of  this  fact  the  German  Army  is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously  ?  No  doubt  a  regiment  which  has  been  care¬ 
fully  drilled  and  trained  and  whose  privates  have  all  seen 
service  may  be  expected  to  be  steadier  in  a  tight  place 
than  a  Volunteer  regiment  during  the  first  month 
it  is  in  the  field ;  but  if  the  men  of  that  Volunteer 
regiment  can  shoot  well  and  are  given  appropriate 
work  to  do,  they  will,  we  venture  to  think,  be  found 
fully  equal  to  all  that  is  required  of  them.  We  do 
not,  however,  wish  to  put  the  case  too  high.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  Volunteers  would  be  likely  to  show 
many  military  defects  owing  to  that  want  of  mutual  self- 
confidence  which  is  given  by  exact  and  continuous  training. 
In  that  case,  ought  it  not  to  be  the  aim  of  the  War  Office 
to  do  everything  they  can  in  other  ways  to  give  a  feeling  of 
confidence  to  the  Volunteers  ?  But  nothing  gives  troops 
more  readily  that  feeling  of  confidence  than  the  knowledge 
that  their  weapons  are  the  very  best  in  the  world. 
Nothing  makes  men  weaken  easier  than  the  notion  that 
their  rifles  and  artillery  are  outclassed  by  the  enemy. 
Nothing  makes  up  better  for  a  lack  of  strict  training  than 
the  knowledge  that  their  weapons  are  equal  to,  or  superior 
than,  any  which  they  will  be  required  to  face.  That  being 
so,  it  must  surely  be  right  not  to  arm  the  Volunteers  with 
anything  but  the  latest  and  most  scientific  arms.  A 
Regular  regiment,  owing  to  its  training,  may  be  able  to 
manage. with  inferior  weapons,  but  the  less  trained  force 
requires  every  aid  that  can  be  given  it.  A  member  of  a 
crack  eleven  may  do  wonders  with  a  wretched  bat,  but  if 
the  best  work  is  to  be  got  out  of  an  indifferent  player,  he 
should  be  given  as  perfect  a  hat  as  possible.  Thus,  if  we 
are  really  to  get  the  best  that  they  are  capable  of  out  of  the 
Volunteers,  we  must  give  them  the  best  possible  tools,  and 
entirely  and  for  ever  abandon  the  notion  that  any  old  stock 
is  quite  good  enough  for  them.  Again,  in  training  and 
exercising  the  1  olunteers,  we  must  consider  the  work 
before  them.  We  must  train  them,  not  for  ihe  work  of 
Regulars,  but  for  their  own  special  functions, — functions 
which  have  been  properly  and  carefully  considered  and 
thought  out.  This  is,  of  course,  not  the  place  to  suggest, 
these  functions  in  detail,  but  an  example  may  illustrate 
our  meaning.  Let  the  Volunteers  be  trained  to  move  rapidly 
and  to  seize  and  entrench  defensive  positions,  not  aiming 
at  the  scientific  accuracy  of  engineers,  but  rather  at  that 
independent  and  individual  provision  of  shelter  which  has 
produced  such  excellent  results  in  the  case  of  the  Boers. 
Let  the  Regulars  practise  attacks,  but  let  the  Volunteers 
learn  how  to  spread  themselves  along  a  great  stretch 
of  upland  country,  each  man  constructing  a  burrow  from 
which  he  can  shoot  without  being  shot.  Handiness  in 
such  work  is  far  better  than  parade  drill  or  learning  how 
to  pitch  tents  and  form  camps  with  military  smartness  and 
precision.  In  a  word,  a  Volunteer  had  much  better  make 
himself  an  imitation  Boer  than  an  imitation  Regular. 

While  insistin'^  that  the  Volunteers  shall  be  taken 


seriously  as  a  body,  and  given  the  best  possible  weapons 
and  all  that  makes  for  mobility  in  war,  the  public  must 
also  see  that  no  attempts  shall  be  made  to  turn  the  Volun¬ 
teers  into  a  kind  of  informal  reserve  for  the  Regular 
Army,  from  which  men  can  be  drawn  for  active  ser¬ 
vice  abroad.  The  attempt  in  this  direction  made  in  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  proposal  has  failed,  but  it  will  probably  be 
revived,  and  must  be  strongly  resisted.  Of  course  no 
one  wants  to  prevent  men  who  happen  to  be  Volunteers 
offering  to  go  to  the  front  in  an  emergency,  and  doubt¬ 
less  in  all  important  wars  abroad  a  considerable  number 
will  always  go.  But  between  this  and  the  formation  of 
a  systematised  reserve  within  each  Volunteer  battalion 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  To  form  the  kind 
of  reserve  for  active  foreign  service  advocated  in  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  proposal  would  in  the  end  destroy  the 
Volunteer  movement.  Many  men  would  be  unable 
to  register  their  names  in  such  a  reserve  owing  to 
business  and  family  reasons.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  would  hate  to  be  in  a  Volunteer  regiment  and 
not,  as  it  were,  in  the  first  line.  The  result  would  be 
that  they  would  prefer  not  to  volunteer  at  all.  Disguise 
it  as  you  will,  the  proposal  would  derogate  most  seriously 
from  the  voluntary  and  defensive  character  of  the  force. 
There  is  yet  another  matter  in  which  vigilance  is  required. 
The  War  Office  in  their  new  zeal  for  making  the  Volun¬ 
teers  into  imitation  Regulars,  “  almost  equal  to  the  real 
thing,”  must  be  prevented  from  putting  the  screw  upon 
the  Volunteers  and  forcing  them  to  go  under  canvas.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  most  excellent  thing  for  Volunteers  to  go 
into  camp,  and  every  Volunteer  will  go  under  canvas  if  he 
possibly  can,  but  there  must  be  no  attempt,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  made  to  force  him  to  do  so,  or  to  create  a  feeling  that 
unless  a  man  can  find  the  requisite  time  he  had  better  not 
be  a  Volunteer.  That  idea  is  mischievous  nonsense,  but 
it  is  just  the  sort  of  idea  that  will  be  sure  to  creep  in 
unless  a  strong  stand  is  made  against  it  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pressure  is  withdrawn.  Let  the  Government  give 
all  possible  facilities  for  camping,  but  do  not  let  them  try 
to  force  men  to  come  out  by  refusing  allowances  unless  a 
certain  percentage  will  go  under  canvas.  Elasticity  is 
what  is  wanted,  and  the  avoidance  of  anything  which 
narrows  the  area  from  which  Volunteers  are  drawn.  It 
ought  to  be  practically  impossible  for  a  man  to  say  :  “  I 
should  dearly  like  to  be  a  Volunteer,  but  there  are  so  many 
obligations  and  restrictions  and  requirements  nowadays, 
that  the  thing  is  impossible  for  a  person  so  much  tied  as 
I  am.”  But,  unfortunately,  this  is  what  is  being  said  very 
much  to-day,  and,  unless  a  protest  is  made  against  the 
tendency,  only  gentlemen  of  leisure  will  be  able  to  become 
Volunteers,  and  the  busy  and  hard-working  will  have  to 
stand  aside  and  regret  the  days  when  the  citizen  in  full 
work  could  be  a  Volunteer.  The  one  and  only  absolutely 
rigid  thing  about  the  Volunteer  force  should  be  insistence 
upon  rifle  shooting.  The  man  who  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  train  himself  in  this  particular  is  not  wanted. 
While  it  is  easy  to  strain  too  much  after  parade  drills 
and  camp  training,  and  even  attendance  at  field  days, 
it  cannot  be  too  much  preached  that  the  first  duty 
of  a  Volunteer  is  to  be  able  to  shoot  and  to  shoot  to 
kill.  Depend  upon  it,  if  and  when  the  question  of  invasion 
is  being  considered  abroad  and  the  carrying  of  the  line 
of  the  North  Downs  is  being  discussed,  the  foreigner  ^ill 
not  ask  whether  our  Volunteers  know  their  parade  drill, 
or  how  to  keep  their  uniforms  neat  with  “  bianco,”  but 
whether  they  can  shoot.  Let  us,  then,  never  forget  that 
while  the  Volunteers  are  a  serious  military  body  and  worth 
the  best  weapons,  great  and  small,  we  can  give  them,  they 
are  also  armed  citizens  and  not  professionals,  and  that  we 
must  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  voluntary  character 
of  the  force.  We  want  to  be  able  to  call  upon  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  capable  citizens  who  can  use  the  rifle 
organised  in  bodies,  inspired  with  a  strong  esprit  de  corps , 
and  possessed  of  a  mobile  organisation,  and  not  a  mere 
set  of  imitation  line  battalions  from  which  the  War  Office 
in  time  of  peril  may  deign  to  skim  the  cream. 


OUR  COAL  EXPORT. 

IN  a  leading  article  in  the  Morning  Post  of  last  Monday 
attention  was  called  to  the  large  export  of  English 
steam  coal  to  France,  and  Professor  Hull’s  address  at  the 
Victoria  Institute  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  dny 
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emphasised  a,nother  side  of  the  same  problem.  The  coal 
output  in  last  year,  according  to  Professor  Hull,  was  some 
eighteen  million  tons  beyond  that  of  1898.  But  such  an 
output  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  some  day  or  other  we 
shall  have  to  face  a  serious  diminution  in  our  coal  supply. 
Meantime,  in  pursuit  of  our  Free-trade  principles,  we 
export  without  stint,  and  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 
But  the  people  of  the  country,  Professor  Hull  maintains, 
should  have  a  lien  on  this  great  national  wealth  as  much 
as  the  landowners  beneath  whose  soil  it  lies.  On  our  coal 
supply  depends  our  industrial  wealth,  our  commercial 
activity,  and  our  naval  pre-eminence.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  that  our  most  valuable 
asset  should  not  be  sold  at  a  nominal  price  and  squandered 
cheaply  in  foreign  markets.  Professor  Hull’s  remedies 
are  the  old  one  of  a  Royal  Commission  and  the  new  one 
of  a  tax  of  5s.  a  ton  on  exported  coal.  Such  a  tax  would 
produce  some  ten  millions  a  year  in  income,  which  might 
go  to  reduce  other  taxation.  Meantime,  let  a  Commission 
be  appointed,  similar  in  nature  to  the  Commission  in  1866, 
to  inquire  into  the  probable  quantity  of  coal  available  in 
the  coalfields  of  Britain,  and  the  measures  which  might 
be  taken  to  prevent  its  too  rapid  exhaustion  and  preserve 
it  for  the  use  of  British  subjects. 

We  have  not  much  confidence  in  the  work  of  Royal 
Commissions,  but  this  is  certainly  a  case  where  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  have  the  truth  ascertained  by 
some  disinterested  body.  The  failure  of  our  coal  supply 
would  in  all  probability  act  upon  Britain  as  the  absence 
of  coal  has  acted  upon  Holland,  for  no  industry  or  enter¬ 
prise  can  atone  for  the  lack  of  the  material  conditions  of 
success.  It  is  a  probability  which  we  ought  to  face,  how¬ 
ever  distant  it  may  be.  But  we  confess  that  we  cannot  see 
the  wisdom  of  any  such  taxation  of  exported  coal  as 
Professor  Hull  proposes.  Either  we  wish  to  diminish  the 
consumption  of  coal,  or  we  do  not.  If  we  do,  then  pre¬ 
sumably  a  tax  would  bring  about  this  result.  But  this 
is  precisely  what  Professor  Hull  and  the  Morning  Post 
are  careful  to  declare  will  not  happen.  “It  may  be  said 
that  if  the  price  of  coal  were  raised  in  this  way  foreign 
countries  would  not  buy  so  much.  No  one  can  prophesy 
on  a  subject  of  this  sort.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
our  own  is  that  it  would  not  affect  the  export.”  If,  then, 
the  export  is  to  be  undiminisbed,  such  a  tax  would  have 
meaning  only  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  Revenue.  We 
are  not  much  in  love  with  any  such  expedient  for  raising 
the  wind.  We  are  told  that  it  would  be  no  violation  of 
Free-trade  principles,  but  this  is  to  use  a  much -abused 
word  in  a  most  elastic  sense.  It  is  true  that  a  tax  on  an 
export  need  not  increase  the  price  of  the  article  in  this 
country,  but  the  economic  system  of  cause  and  effect  has 
subtle  inter-relations,  and  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  a 
limitation  of  imports  in  whose  production  the  exported  coal 
was  used,  whichis  virtually  aform  of  protection.  We  confess 
to  disliking  the  spiritof  dabbling  in  a  heresy  which  is  abroad 
even  among  many  professed  Free-traders.  But  all  this  is 
on  the  assumption  that  the  export  of  coal  would  not 
decline,  and  for  our  part  we  cannot  admit  the  hypothesis. 
Valuable  and  convenient  as  is  our  coal  market,  it  is  not 
the  only  one,  and  a  tariff  of  five  shillings  a  ton  would 
make  it  worth  the  Continental  importer’s  while  to  go 
further  afield.  Meanwhile,  if  the  export  fell  off  and  our  coal 
supply  was  preserved,  what  would  be  the  gain  ?  It  would 
mean  considerably  less  employment  of  labour,  and  it 
would  certainly  fail  to  stave  off  in  any  serious  sense  the 
ultimate  failure  of  our  supply.  For  coal  is  a  hoard  and 
not  a  growth,  and  consequently  to  limit  the  squandering 
of  the  hoard  is  to  set  ourselves  a  penance  which  produces 
no  serious  advantage.  The  output  returns  in  the  6hape 
of  wealth,  which  may  mean  a  genuine  advance  in  pros¬ 
perity,  whereas  if  it  lies  idle  it  is  no  better  than  capital 
which  produces  no  interest. 

The  question  which  we  have  discussed  is  mainly 
academic,  but  on  one  side  it  has  a  direct  practical 
significance.  The  disturbed  state  of  foreign  affairs 
has  produced  the  usual  suspicion  of  France,  and  the 
fact  has  been  noted  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  anthra¬ 
cite  is  daily  exported  from  South  Wales,  presumably  for 
use  in  the  French  Navy.  Several  thousand  tons  of  steam 
coal  per  week,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post, 
have  been  discharged  at  Calais  for  some  time  past.  Now 
Hir  supply  of  steam  coal,  enormous  as  it  is,  must  have  its 
irnits,  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  doubtful  policy  to  be  so 
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ready  to  part  with  what  is  virtually  a  weapon  of  naval 
war.  We  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  assist  the  growth 
of  rival  Continental  navies  by  providing  them,  cheaply, - 
with  their  first  requirement.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to 
limit  the  export  of  this  particular  kind  of  coal  by  taxation 
or  otherwise,  in  view  of  a  possible  war  ?  This  is  a  cry 
which  we  may  expect  to  hear  often  repeated  in  the  near 
future.  For  ourselves  we  think  that  any  such  limitation 
of  export  would  be  impolitic  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  it  would  mean  a  serious  blow  to  commerce,, as  we 
have  already  explained.  In  the  second  place  it  would 
undoubtedly  drive  Continental  nations  to  exploit  their 
own  resources,  and  that  in  the  most  dangerous  quarter. 
It  is  clear  that  for  some  time  the  theatre  of  foreign  affairs 
for  all  Europe  will  be  the  China  Seas.  Now  both  France, 
and  Russia  possess  coalfields  of  great  and  unexplored 
richness  in  that  neighbourhood,  coalfields  which  are  still 
undeveloped  and  which  will  have  to  wait  long  for 
development,  unless  it  is  hastened  by  our  own  action. 
In  Eastern  Siberia  there  is  a  rich  coal  deposit,  and  in 
the  Island  of  Sakhalin  there  is  steam-coal  of  first-rate 
quality,  which,  badly  worked  as  it  is,  yields  annually 
some  twenty-five  thousand  tons.  In  Tonkin  France  has 
enormous  coal-beds,  where  the  coal  is  obtained  almost  at 
the  surface.  A  strenuous  effort  in  a  land  where  labour 
is  so  cheap  might  provide  not  only  a  reservoir  upon  which 
to  draw  for  the  Navy,  but  an  impetus  towards  industrial 
enterprise  which  might  seriously  affect  our  commercial 
supremacy  in  that  quarter.  It  is  right  to’ consult  our 
own  interest  and  look  ahead,  but  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  go  so  far  that  we  find  our  selfishness  working  out  in 
a  kind  of  unwilling  and  disgusted  philanthropy. 


THE  MOTIVE  OF  ORIENTAL  MASSACRE.' 

T  is  not  altogether  easy  to  account  for  the  massacres 
which  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  year  have 
occasionally  marked  the  history  of  Asia,  One  understands 
massacre  among  savages,  who  give  way,  like  children,  .to  an 
appetite  for  destruction,  and  probably  scarcely  remember  the 
atrocities  they  have  committed,  but  Asiatics  .not  only  think 
before  they  act,  but  are  more  capable  than  Europeans  of.  con¬ 
tinued  self-restraint.  .  They  govern  themselves .  almost  com¬ 
pletely,  and  will,  if  they  think  .it  wise,  ■  continue  to  act 
submissiveness  when  they  do  not  feel  submissive,  for  a  life¬ 
time.  No  one  in  India  even  dreamt  up .  to  1857  that  the 
Sepoys  were  sick  of  the  rule  of  the  white,  man,  and.  that  to. 
be  rid  of  it  Brahmin  soldiers  were  ready  to  die  in  battle 
for  an  unknown  Mussulman  Emperor.  The  Chinese,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  can  conceal  a  feeling  with  consummate  skill,  and 
shroud  their  emotions  so  completely,  that  those  who  under¬ 
stand  them  best  confess  that  they  often  remain  to  the  most 
experienced  a  sealed  book.  Most  Colonels  of  Indian  regi¬ 
ments  in  1857  denied  with  perfect  sincerity  the  possibilityof 
outbreaks  in  their  regiments ;  and  in  the  present  month  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  who  knew  the  Chinese  better  than  any' living 
European,  must  have  disbelieved  utterly  in  any  schemes  of 
vengeance  upon  the  white  men.  The  theory  of  uncontrollable 
impulse,  which  accounts  in  a  way  for  an  occurrence  like  the 
Sicilian  -Vespers  or  the  murder  of  Bishop  Pattison,  will  not, 
in  fact,  explain  the  massacres  of  the  East,  which  nevertheless 
occur.  Our  own  belief,  subject  always  to  a  reservation  which  we 
will  state  below,  is  that  they  are  much  more  due -to  policy 
than  to  any  uncontrollable  motive  whatever.  .  The  Asiatic 
thinks  that  the  best  way  to  overcome  enemies-  -whom 
he  for  any  reason  dreads  is  to  -strike  ..terror  among 
them,  and  knows  of  no  instrument  .so  .  terrorising  -as 
death  distributed  wholesale,  in  .pailfuls,  as  it .  were.  If . 
he  quarrels  with  his  janissaries,  he -destroys  not.  only-  them,.. 
but  the  religious  orders  to  which  they  are  affiliated-  He 
believes  fully  the  evil  Italian's  maxim,  that  if  you  injure,  you 
should  keep  on  injuring  until  there  is  no  power  of  resistance, 
and  knows  of  no  method  of  obeying  that,  law  of  statecraft  so 
effective  as  wholesale  slaughter.  The  Sultans  of  Turkey  have 
dealt  in  this  way  with  rebels  throughout  their  history,  usually 
with  success,  and  it  -was  as  potential  rebels  that-  the 
Armenians  were,  in  our  own  time,  swept  away.  The  late 
Shah  also  lid  himself  of  the  Babi  sect  by  wholesale  murder, 
platefuls  of  eyes  being  brought  to  the  Palace  in  proof  that 
his  orders  had  been  carried  out.  The  Sepoys  in  1857  acted 
entirely  on  that  idea,  which,  as  was  subsequently  proved  in 
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evidence,  was  tlie  one  that  inspired  the  great  atrocity  of 
Cawnpore.  “  Kill  all,”  counselled  Azimoollah,  the  refined 
and  cultured  Indian,  who  recommended  that  great  crime, 
“and  the  English  at  home  will  tremble  and  leave  you  un¬ 
punished.”  We  have  in  our'  own  minds  no  doubt  that  the 
massacre  of  Pekin  was  as  deliberately  plotted  as  that  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  that  those  who  plotted  it  thought  they 
were  devising  a  grand  stroke  of  policy,  one  which  would 
inspire  terror  in  their  foes,  as  well  as  commit  their  friends  to 
a  quarrel  in  which  there  could  be  no  compromise.  Europe  was 
to  shake  at  the  extirpation  of  Europeans,  and  thenceforward 
avoid  China.  Of  course  other  feelings  entered  also  into  the 
act.  To  the  Asiatic  mind,  which  assigns  to  the  ruler  much 
of  the  irresponsibility  which  he  attributes  to  deity,  slaughter 
is  the  supreme  act  of  majesty,  a  decree  to  be  proud  of  even  if 
the  provocation  is  insufficient.  “  Who  can  resist  me,”  is  his 
inner  feeling,  “when  I  can  distribute  death  as  the  gods  do  ?  ” — 
th  e  i  dea  which  maddened  the  Caesars  and  probably  all  the  not  very 
numerous  despots  who  have  habitually  used  their  power  of  life 
and  death.  The  irreversible  sentence  gratifies  an  evil  pride, 
as  it  is  known  to  gratify  poisoners.  Add  that  slaughter  when 
complete  destroys  the  possibility  of  reproach  from  those  who 
are  spared,  and  therefore  assuages  rather  than  increases  the 
slight  pang  of  conscience,  and  we  may  understand  almost 
entirely  the  genesis  of  Oriental  massacre.  The  absence  of 
distinction  between  men  and  women  is  a  mere  detail  common 
whenever  the  victims  are  secretly  feared — as  they  were  in  the 
French  Revolution — while  of  the  children  it  is  probable  that 
the  murderers  scarcely  think.  The  children  are  killed  when 
a  town  is  taken  by  Asiatics,  and  even  in  an  Asiatic  riot,  out 
of  pure  bedevilment,  and  the  general  or  agitator  in  command 
would  receive  remonstrance  on  that  account  with  the  sort  of 
surprise. with  which  an  Italian  receives  remonstrance  about 
the  suffering  of  animals.  *>  Asiatics  love  their  own  children, 
but  kill  them  ruthlessly,  as  in  Rajpootana,  when  convenient, 
and  for  children  in  the  abstract  they  have  no  feeling. 

"These  are,  we  are  convinced,  the  motives  of  those  who  in  the 
East  order  a  great  massacre, — motives  so  distant  from  our 
own' that  we  hardly  undetstand  them,  and  as  regards  their 
agents,  the  soldiers  or  the  mobs,  the  motives  are  simpler  still. 
They  are  wicked  children  let  loose,  and  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  destruction.  They  have  no  more  idea  that  they  are  steep¬ 
ing  themselves  in  crime,  “damning  their  souls  to  hell,”  as 
most  Christians  think,  than  the  Romans  had  when  they  sat 
gazing  at  the  prepared  crimes  of  the  arena,  at  the  slaughter 
of' armed  slaves  by  each  other,  or  the  massacre  of  unresist¬ 
ing  Christians.  Their  consciences,  though  not  absolutely 
dead — for  certain  things  which  they  think  blasphemies  still 
offend  them — are  atrophied.  The  majority  of  our  readers  do 
not  realise,  and  we  despair  of  making  them  realise  by  words, 
how  completely  the  quality  of  pity  is  a  product  of  Christianity, 
how  faint  it  is  in  the  best  of  the  heathen,  how  absolutely 
wanting- it  is  in  the  majority.  Always  allowing  for  individuals 
who  are  the  subjects  of  what  the  theologians  used  to  call 
“  prevenient  grace,”  that  is  of  an  inborn  tendency  to  righteous 
emotion;  they  do  not  feel  pity  any  more  than  animals  do,  and 
witness  or  perform  deeds  of  savage  cruelty  to  us  so  abhorrent,- 
that  they  suggest  lunacy  with  no  other  feeling  than  gratified 
excitement.  They  hardly  see  why  they  should  be  punished 
for  them  except  indeed  by  the  relations  of  the  victims.  They 
understand  the  vendetta  well  enough,  and  think  it  just  and  to 
be  expected,  but  punishment  for  cruelty  as  cruelty,  as  some¬ 
thing  abhorrent  to  the  eternal  law3,  they  no  more  comprehend 
than  -the  Romans  did  when  the  victims  were  not  free  citizens 
of  Rome.  That  passion  of  cruelty  which  the  Christian  world 
has  in  modem  times  condemned  as  the  worst  of  all  is  to  them 
merely  an- -impulse  like  another,  bad  or  good  or  indifferent, 
according  to- its  objects.  The  Chinaman  who  would  expose 
half  a  -  dozen  children  to  death  from  starvation  with¬ 
out  a  wince  would  regard  parricide  with  horror,  and 
feel  himself  just  as  -incapable  of  it  if  the  relationship 
was  only- -one-  of  adoption.  The  cruelty,  in  fact,  does 
not  -  of  -  itself  -  concern  his  mind  at  all  any  more  than 
cruelty  -to  animals-  concerns  •  the  mind  of  a  Neapolitan 
rough."  -They  join  in  a  massacre  when  the  order  is  given  as 
Englishmen  join-  in  a  game  of  football,  and  get  carried  away 
by  their  own  evil  excitement  till  they  are  more  like  maniacs  than 
human  beings^  ■  Modern-  sceptics  question  the  assertion,  but 
no  one  who  has-lived  in  Asia  does,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 


as  a  delirium  of  wickedness,  which  in  certain  outbreaks  carries, 
heathen  men  away  into  acts  that  Christians  do  not  even  under¬ 
stand,  and  set  down  as  lunacy  or  “fanaticism.” 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  There  is  none,  except  whenever 
possible  to  inflict  punishment  with  inflexible,  but  discrimi¬ 
nating  rigour.  That  acts  as  a  partial  check,  but  massacre 
will  always  remain  the  grand  permanent  danger  of  the 
European  in  Asia.  He  will  always  be  one  of  a  few,  the 
Asiatic  will  always  be  one  of  a  multitude,  and  the  temptatior 
of  the  multitude  to  be  done  with  the  intruding  few  by  killing 
them  all  out  will  never  end.  Of  preventives,  there  is  but 
one  which  can  be  relied  on,  and  that  Europe  has  seldom  or 
never  seemed.  A  great  native  caste  which  could  be  implicitly 
relied  on,  and  which  knew  every  emotion  of  the  people  around 
them,  could  probably  protect  the  Europeans  from  any  out¬ 
burst  of  sudden  death.  Ten  millions  of  Christian  natives  in 
China  or  India,  for  instance,  would  be  for  the  white  Christiana 
an  effective  unpaid  guard.  It  is  difficult,  however,  even  to 
think  of  a  bond  other  than  a  common  religion  strong  enough 
to  be  a  guarantee,  and  it  may  be  centuries  before  that 
guarantee  is  secured.  Till  then,  we  may .  rely  on  it, 
Europeans  in  Asia  will  remain  under  the  conditions  of  a 
garrison  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called  upon  to  fight 
for  their  authority  and  their  lives.  They  will  never  know 
clearly  when  they  are  in  danger,  or  understand  completely 
the  cause  of  a  hostility  which  seem3  to  them  Satanic, 
because  it  is  so  needless.  A  rigorous  boycott  of  a  twelve- 
month  and  they  must  all  go,  leaving  their  enemies  success¬ 
ful  and  unstained  by  crime.  The  Asiatic,  however,  fears  them 
too  much  for  that,  and  thinks,  when  he  once  has  revealed  his 
hate,  that  only  in  their  extinction  is  there  safety  for  himself. 


CHRISTIANITY  A  RELIGION  OF  GROWTH. 

THIS  week  has  witnessed  the  gathering  in  London  of 
several  thousands  of  persons,  mostly  British  and 
American,  connected  with  an  organisation  called  the  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavour.  The  objects  of  this  body  appear. to 
be  a  little  vague,  and  some  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
meetings  even  vaguer.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  “note”  of 
effervescent  self-advertisement  in  the  movement  which  strikes 
us  as  less  Christian  than  modern  and  commercial.  But  we 
do  not  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  movement  as  a  whole 
upon  the  young  people  who  take  part  in  it  is  for  good,  pro¬ 
bably  for  great  good.  For  the  ultimate  idea  of  the  society, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  State  of  Maine  some  years  ago; 
appears  to  be  to  impart  a  certain  living  enthusiasm  to  the 
young  by  enlisting  their  services  in  positive  Christian 
work  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-creature3  over  and 
above  the  mere  performance  of  the  ordinary  religious  duties 
and  rites  common  to  all  churches.  The  conventional 
religious  order  in  all  countries  and  among  every  race  is 
always  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  a  conventional  pharisaism, 
a  repetition  of  formulas,  an  exaltation  of  creeds  over- 
character  and  life.  After  one  has  passed  a  certain  stage 
in  life  it  is  not  easy  to  break  irp  this  parched  human  soil  and 
to  fertilise  it  with  the  rains  and  air  of  heaven.  Thei-efore,  the 
appeal  for  a  more  heroic  and  less  routine  attitude  of  soul 
stands  far  greater  chance  of  response  when  made  to  the  young, 
and  this  seems  to  be  precisely  what  the  Christian  Endeavour 
movement  does.  We  should  doubt  whether,  in  that  appeal, 
mere  enthusiastic  emotion  does  not  greatly  outweigh  a 
reasoned  basis  of  Christian  action.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
we  say  again  that  we  fully  believe  in  the  essential  value  of 
this  movement.  To  give  to  the  young  a  high  aim  in  life  which 
calls  for  devotion  and  love  to  mankind  is  a  very  noble 
achievement. 

But  the  most  important  and  significant  fact  about  a  move¬ 
ment  of  this  character  is  the  renewed  proof  it  brings  of  the 
infinite  capacity  of  Christianity  to  adapt  itself  to  new  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  reappear  in  ever  new  forms.  The  question  is 
asked,  what  are  the  especial  traits  of  Christianity  which  mark 
it  off  from  other  forms  of  religion  ?  There  are  not  a  few, 
but  foremost  among  these  traits  is  the  elasticity  and  capacity 
for  growth  of  the  Christian  religion.  On,  mere  scientific 
grounds  we  might  fairly  predict  the  success  of  Christianity 
in  its  great  world-competition  with  other  religious  forms, 
because  of  this  unique  fact.  It  can  perpetiTally  adapt  itself, 
can  persistently  readjust  itself  to  a  new  environment.  We 
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do  not  deny  that  this  capacity  has  its  peculiar  dangers  which 
Christ  foresaw  when  he  uttered  the  parable  of  the  tares  and 
the  wheat-  The  tares  have  grown  plentifully  in  the  Christian 
Church,  probably  from  the  Apostolic  times,  certainly  from  a 
very  early  age  when  Christianity  was  played  upon  by  the 
subtle  influences  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  By  the  fifth 
century  the  tone  of  the  jjagan  stoic  was  often  higher  than 
that  of  the  outwardly  conforming  Christian  ;  and  to-day  the 
furious  anti-Christian  call  for  “revenge”  on  the  Chinese  from 
the  very  people  who  profess  to  have  been  upholding  the  cause 
of  Christian  missions  in  China  shows  how  our  ideas  as  to 
Christian  conduct  are  liable  to  become  confused. 

But  it  is  the  unique  distinction  of  Christianity  that  it 
can  be  revived  and  largely  restated  without  altering  its 
essential  truth.  Examine  the  religion  of  the  Moslem  world 
and  you  will  find  that  this  is  not  the  case.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  impossible  to  reform  Moslem  society,  to  give  it  a  new 
principle  of  life.  The  Koran,  a  series  of  commands  from  a 
kind  of  celestial  autocrat,  has  told  the  Faithful  once  for  all 
and  in  every  detail  what  to  believe  and  to  do,  thus  leaving  no 
opportunity  for  growth.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  the 
Arabian  Prophet  conferred  no  blessings  on  mankind ;  he  did  a 
great  work  of  social  purification  in  the  corrupt  society  of 
Arabia,  and  his  gospel  may  prove  helpful  to  the  black  races 
of  Africa,  who  need  to  be  removed  by  a  great  effort  from  their 
low  worship  and  customs.  Beyond  that,  however,  Islam  cannot 
possibly  be  the  creed  of  progressive  mankind,  for  it  represents 
a  hardened,  stationary  belief.  Buddhism  is  of  course  a  far 
more  spiritual  creed,  born  of  as  noble  an  enthusiasm  as 
the  world  has  ever  known,  and  it  has  exerted  for  centuries  a 
refining  influence  on  Oriental  life.  To-day  even  in  some 
parts  of  Burma  it  is  the  root  of  a  singularly  beautiful  and 
simple  life,  flowering  out  into  some  of  the  purest  virtues. 
But,  taking  the  East  as  a  whole,  Buddhism  is  almost  an 
extinct  spiritual  force.  It  has  hardened  into  a  system, 
mechanised  itself  in  prayer-wheels,  tinkling  bells,  find  vain 
repetitions.  In  China,  to  which  it  penetrated  so  early,  it  is 
not  the  active  force  in  life ;  such  religion,  or  rather  rationalised 
morality,  as  actuates  the  Chinese  mind  is  the  system  of 
Confucius.  In  its  native  home  (India)  Buddhism  is  no  more. 
In  Japan  it  has  apparently  helped  to  produce  an  externally 
refined  character,  beneath  which,  however,  lie  some  very 
sinister  traits  and  a  general  frame  of  mind  which  is  aesthetic 
rather  than  religious.  Hinduism  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great 
fact,  its  priesthood  powerful,  its  numbers  growing,  its 
influence  enormous.  But  it  is  all  systematised ;  its  increase  is 
by  accretion  rather  than  by  growth,  and — most  striking  fact 
of  all — it  tends  to  perish  when  brought  into  living  contact 
with  culture.  It  cannot,  as  a  whole,  adapt  itself  to  new  con¬ 
ditions  of  life. 

We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the  criticisms  just  made  on 
other  religions  might  be  passed  on  organised  Christianity  in 
some  of  its  forms.  As  we  have  said,  the  universal  tendency  of 
man  is  to  stereotype,  to  be  a  slave  of  the  letter  and  of 
tradition,  and  the  tendency  has  made  itself  only  too  painfully 
manifest  in  the  Christian  Church,  so  that  at  times  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves,  what  is  left  there  of  the  spirit  of  Christ?  The 
Roman  Church  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  the  Eastern  Church 
prior  to  the  Iconoclastic  movement,  the  English  Church 
under  the  first  two  Georges,  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  last 
century — what  stiffened  corpses  they  all  seem !  The  pulse  is 
still;  decay  seems  to  have  marked  with  her  “  effacing  fingers” 
the  body  of  Christ.  But  it  has  always  proved  in  the  Christian 
world  that  death  is  but  the  prelude  to  resurrection.  Out 
from  the  black  chaos  when  the  Roman  civilisation  fell  and 
crumbled  into  mouldy  fragments,  Gregory  and  Benedict 
oi'ganised  a  new  spiritual  order  in  Western  Europe,  an  order 
marked  not  merely  by  faith,  but  by  faith  which  showed  itself 
in  works  so  beneficent,  that  we  may  trace  in  large  measure 
the  better  elements  of  our  life  to-day  to  these  men.  When 
The  older  religious  movement  again  becomes  rigid  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  new  Orders  of  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  not  organised  from  any  central  source,  but  grow, 
ing  freely  from  different  perceptions  of  Christian  truth,  pour 
fresh  streams  of  life  and  thought  on  the  soil  of  Christianity. 
A  mechanised  Christianity  in  England  is  met  by  the  faithful 
fervour,  at  various  times,  of  a  Wycliffe,  a  Latimer,  a  George 
Fox,  a  Bunyan,  and  a  Wesley.  The  renewal  of  life,  even  at 
the  most  barren  period,  is  perpetual  and  certain  •  the  spring 


never  runs  dry.  In  rich,  formal  Milan  St.  Carlo  Borromeo 
reveals  new  depths  in  the  Christian  idea  of  love;  the  example 
and  memory  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  inspires  men  and  women 
to  a  love  for  the  suffering  which  Pliny  and  Seneca,  with  all 
their  fine  ethical  theories,  never  really  felt  in  their  inmost 
hearis.  Perhaps  the  true  central  life  of  Christianity  has 
never  been  so  much  revealed  in  the  regular  ecclesiastical 
system  as  in  the  spontaneous  offshoots  (at  times  “  perplexed 
in  faith,  but  pure  in  deed”)  of  the  spirit  of  faith  and  love 
which  have  grown  into  such  mighty  agencies  for  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  mankind.  That  these  agencies  have  penetrated 
every  corner  of  the  globe  and  have  been  found  compatible 
with  all  manner  of  intellectual  opinions  and  social  institutions 
is  one  of  the  most  profound  and  convincing  proofs  that 
Christianity  is,  in  the  ordering  of  things,  destined  to  become 
the  religion  of  mankind.  That  tiny  germ,  the  least  of  seeds, 
is  becoming  a  mighty  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  will  lodge 
under  its  branches. 


UNOCCUPIED  COAST. 

WO  streams  of  travellers  are  now  crossing  routes  in 
England.  One  comes  from  the  country  and  seeks 
change  in  the  haunts  and  homes  of  men,  and  preferably 
in  towns  by  the  sea.  The  other  pours  out  from  the  cities, 
and  in  part  seeks  not  society,  but  the  rest  and  refreshment 
which  much  land  and  water,  and  few  people  about  them,  for  a 
time  bestow.  America  at  such  times  plunges  boldly'  into  the 
wilderness,  and  goes  in  tens  of  thousands  to  the  woods,  or  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  Maine,  and  there  buries  itself  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  life  and  surroundings  of  the  early  settlers.  We,  who  five 
in  the  most  thickly -peopled  island  in  the  world,  find  it  less 
easy  to  discover  solitude,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  claims  of 
work  and  society.  Few  people  would  do  so  for  long  in  any 
case.  But  those  who  wish  to  see  Nature  as  it  was,  and  that 
near  at  hand,  cannot  do  better  than  seek  it  by  the  still  un¬ 
peopled  margins  of  our  sea.  Long  lines  of  unoccupied  coast  still 
remain  on  all  the  shores  of  England,  where  no  town  or  village  or 
house  looks  on  the  everlasting  sea,  and  where  a  thousand  ages 
have  not  greatly  changed  the  surface  and  the  contour  of  the 
shore.  In  others,  equally  left  by  man.  Nature  has  been 
building  or  destroying  on  her  own  account,  making  long  levels  of 
marsh,  or  hollowing  harbours  from  the  cliffs ;  and  in  all  these 
lingers  something  of  the  sense  and  memory  of  a  prehistoric 
world,  ready  for  man,  but  not  yet  taken  in  possession.  Un¬ 
occupied  coast  must,  as  a  rule,  be  sought  where  no  rivers 
are,  because  livers  or  brooks  make  harbours  great  and  small, 
where  fishing  villages  and  seaports .  grow.  Yet  there  are 
rivers  which  have  killed  towns,  because  they  built  land  out¬ 
side  them,  as  on  the  wastes  of  Romney  Marsh.  But  the 
solitary  shore  is  found  in  all  forms,  from  the  line  of  unbroken 
precipice  to  the  endless  flats  of  sandbank  and  marsh,  either 
of  which  keeps  ships  far  from  land,  and  forbids  the  landsman 
access  to  the  sea. 

By  all  these  is  the  sense  of  the  great  waters  and  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  air  and  sky.  Here  the  birds  or  beasts  live 
almost  as  they  did  before  man  appeared,  and  some  remain 
which  man  has  destroyed  elsewhere — the  raven,  the  falcon,  and 
the  seal,  the  chough,  the  rock  pigeon,  and  the  black-backed 
gull.  The  few  people  who  dwell  scattered  on  these  Unoccupied 
coasts  follow  old-world  trades,  or  are  content  with  a  living  so 
primitive  and  so  simple,  that  they  seem  almost  as  natural  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  shore  as  the  birds  and  seals.  They  gather  eggs,  or 
keep  lighthouses,  or  collect  mussels  and  lugworms,  or  pickle 
samphire,  or  shoot  birds,  or  watch  the  shore  for  smugglers, 
— now  all  dead  and  gone,  like  the  Russian  sentry  who  stood 
for  a  generation  where  a  Queen  had  once  set  one  to  preserve 
a  crocus  in  the  grass.  Cliff-lines,  with  their  feet  in  the 
waters,  and  unbroken  by  river  cuttings,  are  not  the  longest  of 
these  tracts  of  unpeopled  shore.  Yet  they  are  many,  and 
much  varied  in  colour,  crag  and  crest.  In  the  South  the 
precipice  of  chalk,  with  high  downs  running  to  its  edge,  and 
sweet  farms  and  old  manors  in  the  valleys  inland,  runs  from 
Beachy  Head  to  Seaford,  valleys  where  the  gulls  take  the 
place  of  rooks,  and  cliffs  from  whose  summit  for  mile 
after  mile  you  may  drop  a  chalk  pebble  straight  into  the 
surge.  Then  come  two  empty  coastlines,  each  unlike  the 
other,  and  both  the  very  opposites  of  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Sussex. 
From  Bognor,  all  round  Selsey  Bill,  with  the  break  of  Pagham 
Harbour,  is  a  purely  agricultural  country,  flat  and  fertile. 
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bounded  by  tbe  sea.  Here  in  spring  tall  hedges  of  may  like 
billows  of  blossom  enclose  fields  whose  outer  edge  the  sea  washes, 
and  in  August  the  sheaves  stand  in  rows  almost  to  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  where  the  harvest-moon  is  mirrored.  Any  one  who 
hires  one  of  the  scattered  farms  may  live  the  purely  agricul¬ 
tural  life,  yet  step  down  every  summer  morning  to  bathe  in 
the  sea  which  washes  his  fields,  or  take  one  of  his  horses  to 
the  shore  on  a  summer  night  and,  riding  out  into  the  shallow 
waters,  catch  sea-trout  with  the  “horse-net”  in  what  may 
almost  be  called  the  waters  of  his  farm.  Except  for  the 
decayed  harbour  of  Lymington,  the  Solent  shore  was  once 
almost  as  rmpeopled.  Now  Bournemouth  has  been  created 
and  has  crept  on  west  to  Poole  and  east  to  Christchurch,  or 
rather  to  Hengistbury  Head.  Here  the  coast  is  filling  up. 
But  there  is  still  a  long  line  from  the  Beaulieu  River  west¬ 
wards  where  the  roses  and  hawthorn  grow  down  to  the  pebble 
bank ;  no  house  or  building  is  in  sight,  and  the  partridges 
whirr  up  from  the  groins  that  stud  the  shore,  utterly  aghast 
that  any  man  should  disturb  their  nap  by  the  sea.  We  believe 
that  before  long  much  of  the  front  of  Purbeck  Isle,  from 
Poole  to  Swanage,  will  gradually  be  absorbed,  as  Bourne¬ 
mouth  and  the  Poole  hills  are.  But  onwards  from  the 
Isle  of  Portland  to  the  Axe  lie  twenty  miles  of  coast 
given  up  mainly  to  the  sea-fowl  and  the  grey  mullet, 
and  the  swans  at  Abbottsbury.  There  is  enough  beauty  of 
life,  and  the  history  of  past  life,  along  the  shore  between 
Portland  and  the  landslip  at  Lyme,  where  the  remains  of  the 
prehistoric  beasts  still  lie,  and  of  suggestion  in  the  stones  of 
Chesil  Beach,  to  last  out  half  a  dozen  holidays.  But  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  least  visited  of  all  these  little- 
trodden  marine  frontiers  is  the  promontory  of  the  Lizard  and 
the  dark  frontage  of  serpentine  cliffs  that  runs  round  from 
Palmouth  to  Helstone.  There  yon  may  look  down  into  a 
raven’s  nest,  or  see  seals  basking  on  the  shore,  for  the  seals 
breed  in  island  caves  off  the  Lizard  Rocks,  and  this  is  one  of 
their  few  southern  homes.  Then  round  at  the  back  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  from  Bude  to  Hartland,  where  few  “  coves  ”  break  the 
cliffs,  and  from  Hartland  Point  to  Barnstaple  Bay  are  other 
long  lines  of  cliffs  where  the  precipices  and  the  sea  are  mere 
accidents  of  Nature,  not  features  of  which  man  can  make  use. 
Crossing  England  to  the  Norfolk  shore,  and  looking  from  the 
lighthouse  at  Holme  Point  by  Hunstanton,  on  either  side  of 
the  line  where  the  red  lamp  shines  on  the  Roaring  Middle 
Sand  two  tracks  of  shore  are  seen.  On  one,  the  eastern  side, 
the  sea  has  so  dealt  with  the  land  that  the  little  creeks  and 
village  harbours — such  small  matters  that  we  cannot  call  them 
ports — have  become  smaller  still,  and  immense  fringes  of 
meal  marsh  built  up  by  the  drainage  of  the  fens,  and 
covered  with  samphire  and  sea-lavender,  have  grown  between 
the  old  shorn  where  the  villages  he  and  the  sea.  Prom  Bran- 
caster,  by  Burnham,  and  Thornham,  and  Burnham  Overy  and 
Wells,  and  so  to  Blakeney  and  the  tiny  village  of  Clegy,  whence 
a  pirate  ship  once  sailed  and  seized  a  Scottish  King  upon  the 
high  seas,  is  old  shore  left  high  and  dry,  and  new  shore  so 
lately  made  that  it  is  as  yet  unpeopled,  except  by  birds,  little 
crabs,  cockles,  lugworms,  and  the  people  who  collect  them. 
Up  one  little  creek  a  black,  tar-oozy  little  coaster  creeps  to  fill 
up  with  sacks  of  barley  tipped  from  country  carts,  and  in 
another  a  coastguard  boat  may  lie.  But  here  too,  for  all  pur- 
poses  of  rest  and  tranquillity,  and  with  a  unique  beauty,  lies  a 
lonely  shore.  Opposite,  beyond  the  Boston  Deeps,  is  what  is, 
and  always  has  been,  the  most  sparsely  peopled  length  of 
the  eastern  coast.  It  is  the  north  shore  of  the  Wash,  where 
the  stream  breaks  the  line  from  the  Witham  mouth  to  the 
brook  that  flows  from  the  extremity  of  the  Wolds  past  Burgh 
to  the  point  opposite  Hrmstanton.  It  is  a  land  of  corn  and 
sheep  marshes,  fringed  for  all  ages  with  a  sand-bank  so 
wide,  so  shallow,  and  so  persistent,  that  it  extends  along  the 
whole  Lincoln  shore  to  Grimsby — a  hopeless  barrier  between 
land  and  sea,  beloved  by  cockles  and  mussels,  haunted  by 
knots  and  seals,  and  set  with  flight-nets  for  fowl,  but,  except 
to  the  fowler  and  the  seeker  after  new  scenes,  of  no  great 
charm  or  beauty.  A  well-known  wild-fowler  once  said  that 
the  most  desolate  spot  on  the  English  shores  was  Spurn 
Point.  He  went  there  wild-fowling  with  a  fishing-smack  and 
a  punt,  and  there  found  another  inhabitant  in  a  small  yacht, 
who  was  the  object  of  the  hunter,  and  not  a  sportsman.  He 
had  lived  there  in  the  capacity  of  a  “  fugitive  from  justice  ” 
for  three  months,  being  supplied  with  provisions  by  friends 
who  sailed  round  and  met  him  on  the  sea,  and  no  one  had  yet 


discovered  him.  But  Spurn  Point  is  no  longer  isolated  from 
the  world.  A  “seaside  resort”  has  grown  up  near  it,  and  a 
place  so  curiously  situated  and  historically  so  interesting 
attracts  visitors  to  its  sand  hills  and  bennet  dunes.  These 
tracts  of  unoccupied  coast  have  a  real  value  for  the  country, 
though  their  remoteness  or  want  of  population  makes  them 
of  no  great  moment  as  real  estate.  The  long  lines  of  lofty 
cliff  have  something  of  the  sublime ;  those  regions  of  empti¬ 
ness,  the  sea  marshes  and  sands,  even  the  everlasting  flats  by 
the  Essex  shore  which  are  neither  land  nor  sea  strike  the 
imagination  and  give  new  rest  to  eyes  teased  by  the  biograph 
succession  of  the  human  tide.  The  best  and  most  striking 
of  these  “  sea  pieces  ”  might  well  be  noted  as  among  the 
fragments  of  old  England  worth  preserving  as  they  are. 
The  National  Trust  has  gJready  been  given  one  fragment  of 
shore.  Others  are  preserved  by  the  great  landowners.  A 
time  will  come  when  a  sea-frontage  will  be  prized  as  a 
Thames-side  site  is  to-day.  But  at  present  there  is  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  regard  what  the  sea  washes  as  a  no  man’s  land  and 
not  worth  keeping  from  ruin  by  squalid  building  or  nuisance 
trades.  In  Massachusetts  much  has  been  done  to  prevent 
this.  Our  County  Councils  might  imitate  them  example. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR, 


COUNT  MOURAVIEFF  AND  ENGLAND. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  only  know  Canon  MacColl  by  reputation ;  and  th& 
pseudonym  “  Diplomaticus  ”  gives  me  no  clue  to  the  identity 
of  the  second  person  in  this  controversy.  But  the  knowledge 
of  Russian  methods  possessed  by  the  former  must  be 
shallow  indeed  if  he  really  believes  that  the  Imperial  opposi¬ 
tion  would  be  an  absolute  check  to  any  scheme  of  Russian 
diplomacy ;  while  the  assumption  of  the  title  “  Diplomaticus  ” 
must  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  individual  who  writes  under 
that  name  is  a  'professional.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  he  has 
simply  stated  a  fact  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  late 
Russian  Minister,  which  the  large  majority  of  members  of  the 
service  throughout  Europe  notoriously  lenow  to  be  true. — I 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  Emeritus. 


GEORGE  ERNEST  MORRISON:  IN  MEMORIAM. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — "Will  you  allow  me  to  write  a  few  lines  with  respect  to 
my  old  friend  and  pupil  who  has  met  with  an  appalling  fate 
in  Pekin  ?  I  think  that  he  probably  came  more  into  contact 
with  myself  in  his  younger  days  than  with  any  other  teacher, 
and  I  may  therefore  claim  to  speak  with  a  certain  amount  of 
responsibility  abont  my  unhappy  friend.  He  was  my  pupil  at 
the  University  of  Melbourne  for  four  years.  His  father  and 
mother  were  well  known  to  me;  they  lived  at  the  Scotch 
College,  Geelong,  of  which  his  father  was  the  Principal,  and  I 
frequently  stayed  with  them.  When  poor  George  was  sixteen 
years  old  he  came  to  me  and  asked  that  I  would  give  him  some 
advice  as  to  the  career  he  should  follow.  He  was  strongly 
drawn  to  imitate  Stanley  and  to  become  an  explorer,  and  he 
was  ready  to  give  up  everything  if  he  could  only  carry  out  his 
plan.  I  entreated  him  to  take  his  degree  and  to  adopt  a 
profession  before  starting  as  an  explorer,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  he  adopted  the  medical  profession,  and  I  think  never 
repented  it.  He  was  a  slim,  delicate -looking  boy,  with  frank 
and  open  looks,  and  he  seemed  hardly  capable  of  enduring 
much  or  prolonged  fatigue.  He  had  from  the  first  a  profound 
sense  of  independence,  and  he  was  resolved  to  be  no  burden 
to  his  family.  When  he  was  about  sixteen  he  purchased  a 
canoe  and  travelled  some  hundreds  of  miles  down  the 
Murray  River  alone.  He  wrote  an  account  of  this  trip,  which 
I  think  was  accepted  by  the  Melbourne  Age,  and  he  care¬ 
fully  saved  all  the  money  made  by  his  newspaper  writing  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  his  next  adventurous  trip.  He 
next  went  on  foot  alone  from  Melbourne  to  Adelaide,  a 
distance  of  about  five  hundred  miles.  At  that  time  much  of 
the  country  which  has  since  been  settled  was  waste.  He 
went  during  another  vacation,  I  think,  to  the  beche  de  mer 
fisheries  in  West  Australia  and  passed  as  an  ordinary 
fisherman.  He  next  went  as  an  ordinary  seaman  on  a  ship 
engaged  in  the  enlistment  of  Kanakas  in  order  to  find  out  if 
cruelties  were  really  perpetrated  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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islands.  His  adventures  during  this  trip  were  most  remark¬ 
able  ;  he  narrated  them  to  me,  and  they  were  published  in  the 
Melbourne  Press.  I  think  his  conclusion  was  that  in  many 
cases  great  cruelty  was  inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  Kanakas, 
who  were,  after  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  service,  dis¬ 
charged  upon  islands  other  than  those  of  which  they  were 
natives.  His  next  exploit  was  to  walk  all  alone  across  the 
Australian  Continent  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  Mel¬ 
bourne,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles.  During  all 
this  journey  he  never  slept  under  a  roof.  He  had  many 
rivers  and  creeks  to  cross,  and  encountered  many  hostile  blacks. 
He  next  went  at  the  request  of  the  Melbourne  Age  to 
explore  New  Guinea,  and  penetrated  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior,  when  he  was  shot  with  a  poisoned 
arrow  by  a  native.  He  was  carried  to  the  coast  by  a  faithful 
Australian  black-fellow,  and  transported  to  Melbourne.  He 
was  at  once  sent  home  to  Edinburgh  in  great  agony,  and  there 
was  operated  on  by  Dr.  Chiene.  The  operation  was  successful. 
He  then  got  his  medical  degree  and  went  to  America,  always 
working  his  own  way.  He  found  himself  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  was  without  resources  in  Jamaica,  but  walked  round  the 
sugar  plantations  from  Ewarton  to  Montego  Bay.  For  the 
further  facts  in  his  life  I  copy  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press  of  July 
17th,  as  they  happened  when  he  had  passed  from  my  ken.  “  He 
was  then  house  surgeon  to  the  Ballarat  Hospital  for  two 
years.  In  1893  he  visited  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  In  1894  he  travelled  from  Shanghai  to  Burma 
dressed  as  a  Chinaman.  He  accomplished  the  three  thousand 
miles  (much  of  it  on  foot)  in  one  hundred  days  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  £20.  He  visited  the  principal  Burmese 
towns,  and  left  Rangoon  for  Calcutta,  where  he  nearly  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  intermittent  fever.  He  returned  to  Australia  as 
surgeon  on  board  ‘  The  Bartholomew,’  and  then  came  to 
London,  and  in  1895  was  appointed  Times  correspondent  at 
Pekin.”  I  saw  him  in  London  on  his  return  from  China,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  referred  his  great  success  and  immunity 
from  peril  to  the  fact  that  he  always  travelled  alone,  and  to 
his  youthful  appearance.  Few  young  men  have,  had  such  a 
life  of  adventure,  and  were  his  life  truly  written  all  the  boys 
in  the  kingdom  would  read  it.  He  was  the  most  absolutely 
fearless  fellow  I  have  ever  seen.  He  was  singularly  modest 
and  deferential  in  manner,  and  his  voice  was  of  winning 
gentleness.  He  never  seemed  to  think  he  had  done  anything 
wonderful,  but  that  any  one  who  cared  to  do  what  he  did 
could  carry  it  out  as  well.  He  was  beloved  by  his  fellow  - 
stiidents  for  his  courtesy  and  consideration.  All  assumption, 
all  vulgarity,  all  boastfulness  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  He 
was  a  simple-minded  boy,  with  a  strong  sense  of  self-reliance, 
and  a  firm  belief  that  Providence  watches"  over  those  who  are 
brave  and  try  to  go  right.  I  most  sincerely  trust  that  some 
of  his  relatives  will  gather  together  his  scattered  works  and 
write  his  memories. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

University  College,  Liverpool.  Herbert  A.  Strong. 


LORD  DALHOUSIE  AND  THE  ANNEXATION 
OF  OUDE. 

[TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  “SPECTATOR."] 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer’s  autobiography 
you  repeat  a  statement  which  at  one  time  was  current,  but 
which  I  had  believed  to  have  been  entirely  disproved, — viz., 
that  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  was  “  bent  upon  the  annexation 
of  Oude,”  and  again,  “  The  Governor-General  decided  on 
annexation.”  I  was  in  Parliament  at  the  time  and  took  an 
interest  in  Indian  affairs.  Moreover,  after  I  became  Lord 
Dalhousie’s  son-in-law,  he  discussed  the  matter  with  me.  He 
told  me  that  he  did  not  desire  to  annex  Oude.  The  abomin¬ 
able  state  of  its  Government  rendered  some  interference 
necessary ;  he  put  before  the  Court  of  Directors  three  courses, 
one  of  which,  was  annexation,  but  not  that  one  which  he 
recommended.  But  the  home  Government  decided  in  favour  of 
it.  He  considered  that  immediate  disarmament  on  the  Punjab 
precedent  became  essential,  and  he  reluctantly  consented  to 
postpone  the  operation  till  after  the  hot  weather,  on  account 
of  the  casualties  which  would  be  caused  to  the  troops  at  that 
season.  Before  the  cold  weather  came  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  India,  a  large  force  was  sent  to  Persia,  and  Oude  was 
not  disarmed  when  the  Mutiny  broke  out  in  the  following 
year.  The  armed  forces  of  Oude  made  the  suppression  of  the 
Mutiny  much  more  difficult.  Ten  mpre  years  must  elapse 


before  Lord  Dalhousie' s  papers  can  be  published,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  will.  Those  who  knew  and  honoured  him  must 
in  the  meantime  not  let  pass  assertions  which  imputed  to  him 
errors  of  policy. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

House  of  Commons.  James  FergESSON. 


HOW  ABOUT  HOME-RULE  ? 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”]  ■ 

Sir, — In  your  notes  of  the  week  in  the  Spectator  of  July  14th  - 
you  lay  down  the  principle,  “  the  fuller  the  self-government 
of  the  parts,  the  safer  the  Empire  as  a  whole  ”  ;  and  you 
suggest  an  answer  to  the  obvious  objection,  “  How  about 
Home-rule  ?  ”  by  propounding  a  case  in  which  Queensland 
should  desire  to  go  out  of  the  Australian  Federation.  May  I 
remind  you  and  your  readers  that  when  the  Union  with 
England  was  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  no  Roman 
Catholic  had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  three-fourths  of  the  population,  and  so  that,  to  secure 
a  majority  among  the  Protestant  Members  of  Parliament, 
bribery  on  the  largest  scale  was  employed.  The  Union  was 
passed,  owing  to  the  venality  of  that  minor  part  of  the 
population  which  then  enjoyed  exclusive  political  power. 
Repeal  was  not  demanded  for  thirty  years, — that  is,  not  until 
the  majority  became  vaguely  conscious  of  their  political  power ; 
but  before  that  the  country  had  been  in  a  state  of  latent  or . 
overt  rebellion.  In  short,  the  difference  between  the  case  of 
Queensland  and  that  of  Ireland  is  just  that  between  marriage . 
by  consent  and  marriage  by  compulsion.  The  one  is  a  union 
which  may  turn  out  unhappy ;  the  other  is  in  no  sense  a 
union  at  all.  That  there  never  was  a  real  union  between; 
Ireland  and  England  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that 
voluntary  drilling,  which  in  England  is  a  virtue,  has  in 
Ireland  since  the  Union  always  been  what  it  still  is, — a 
crime.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  "  An  Irishman. 

[The  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  an  ac-' 
complished  political  fact,  like  the  Union  with  Wales  or 
Scotland,  or  the  Union  between  the  Southern  and  Northern 
States  of  America.  The  Union  with  Scotland  can  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  be  sho  wn  to  have  been  carried  without  the  free  consent  of 
the  majority  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  Wales  was  incorporated 
without  even  the  nominal  consent  of  the  Welsh.  When  in¬ 
corporation  has  taken  place  it  must,  we  hold,  be  maintained 
without  a  constant  investigation  as  to  title.  The  Union  with  - 
Ireland  is  only  a  hundred  years  old, — but  a  small  period  in  a_ 
nation’s  history.  When  another  hundred  years  have  passed, 
the  South  of  Ireland  will,  we  believe,  be  as  strong  for  the  Union 
as  now  is  the  North-Eastern  part  of  Ulster,— the  part  of  Ire¬ 
land  once  most  hostile  to  the  Union.  We  print  our  correspon¬ 
dent’s  letter,  but  cannot  continue  this  Correspondence,  which 
our  original  note  was  intended  to  prevent,  not  to  invite— Ep. 
Spectator .]  _ _ 

THE  DUTCH  FACTOR.  .  j 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — You  affirm  your  belief  in  free  representative  institutions 
as  the  final  solution  of  the  South  African  problem,  anddeclai’e" 
that  this  solution  must  ultimately  be  applied  without  fear  of 
consequences.  This  is-  another  way  of  saying  what  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  told  the  Australian  journalist  at  the  Front  ; 

“  We  will  give  the  Boers  votes  when  we  are  sure  they  won't 
outvote  us.”  Here  is  the  language  of  expedience,  and  I  am 
not  censuring  it.  But  in  common  fairness  let  lis  remember 
that  it  was  a  precisely  similar  fear  that  induced  Mr.  Kruger 
to  refuse  the  franchise  to  the  Uitlanders.  The  President  was 
fearful,  foolishly  so,  that  the  semi-independence  of  the  Republic 
would  be  jeopardised  by  the  new  voters.  Mr,  Kipling  and  the- 
Spectator  are  fearful  that  our  new  South  African  possessions  will 
be  jeopardised  by  the  old  voters.  What  is  there  to  choose  between 
the  two  moods  ?  Happily,  in  the  newly  organised  Orange  River' 
and  Transvaal  Colonies  there  will  during  the  interregnum  .be  ho 
race  ascendancy  because  until  self-government  is.  bestoit.ed- 
all  white  men  will  be  impartially  deprived  of  .their 'rights'..  In 
the  Cape  Colony  it  will  .be  otherwise  if  the -insane -policy -of 
disfranchising  the  rebels  is  adopted.  As  a  Liberal  Imperialist 
let  me  entreat  the  Spectator  to  use  its  great  influence  in  favour 
of  a  policy  of  appeasement,  not  of.  revenge.  An  act. .of 
amnesty  and  oblivion  would  produce  the.,  happiest  results  in 
our  South  African  possessions.  Let  us  remember  the  terrible 
temptation  to  which  the  Dutchmen  in  North  Cape  Colony 
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were  exposed  by  the  appearance  among  them  of  their  kins¬ 
men,  in  some  cases  of  their  brothers  and  cousins,  and  even 
fathers  and  sons,  from  across  the  Orange  River  and  the  V aal. 
It  was  no  inherent  disloyalty  to  the  British  Empire  that 
induced  the  Cape  Dutch  to  take  up  arms;  they  were  impelled 
not  by  vulgar  ambition  or  love  of  lawlessness,  but  by  the 
mysterious  ineradicable  instinct  of  race.  The  same  sentiment 
which  drew  bushmen  from  Australia  and  rough-riders  from 
Canada  to  fight  and  die  for  England  actuated  the  “  rebels  ” 
in  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  Boers.  What  was  a  virtue 
in  the  one  case  cannot  be  a  mortal  sin  in  the  other.  Disfran¬ 
chisement  will  fill  these  “rebels”  with  inextinguishable 
bitterness ;  an  act  of  amnesty  will  attach  them  to  the  Empire. 
The  most  terrible  danger  of  the  future  in  South  Africa  will 
be  race-hatred ;  and  nothing  will  generate  and  nourish  race¬ 
hatred  more  effectually  than  a  policy  of  proscription  and 
the  manufacture  of  an  unreal  majority  by  jerrymandering 
the  constituencies  in  the  interests  of  the  South  Airican 
League.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  Sane  Imperialist. 

[Our  correspondent  argues  in  a  fine  and  generous  spirit, 
and  if  the  Dutch  had  not  refused  Englishmen  the  natural 
i-ights  of  freemen,  and  then  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  to  maintain  their  refusal,  we  should  agree  with  him. 
As,  however,  war  has  taken  place  we  must  now  make  some 
difference  between  the  loyal  and  the  actively  disloyal.  We  do 
not  want  the  blood  of  the  men  who  fought  against  us,  but  we 
see  no  injustice  in  asking  that  districts  that  rose  in  arms 
should  be  treated  as  we  treat  districts  here  that  are  flagrantly 
corrupt, — i.e.,  should  be  temporarily  disfranchised  as  having 
proved  themselves  unworthy  of  sending  representatives  to 
Parliament. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 

THE  LIFE  OF  SEWARD. 

[To  the  Editor  op  tiie  “Spectator.”] 

Sir,' — In  your  review  of  “The  Life  of  Seward”  (Spectator, 
July  7th)  there  is,  apparently  due  to  the  author  of  it  being  in¬ 
correctly  informed,  for  I  have  not  seen  the  book,  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  position  of  Seward  with  reference  to  foreign 
wars.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  question  with  England  on 
the  arrest  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  Seward  favoured  holding 
the  Envoys,  but  was  overruled  by  Lincoln.  I  had  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  as.  well  informed  a  person  as  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
then  our  Minister  to  England,  that  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
I  had  been  appointed  Consul  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  sailed  for  my  post  Immediately  after  the  arrest  of  the 
Envoys,  and  before  the  United  States  Government  had  decided 
on  its  course  with'  reference  to  them.  I  called  on  Mr.  Adams 
on  my  arrival  in  London,  and  saw  him  daily  while  the  crisis 
lasted,  remaining  in  London  as  long  as  there  was  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  new  war  on'  our  hands.  Adams  assured  me  positively 
that  Mr.  Seward  was  in  favour  of  releasing  Mason  and  Slidell 
before  any  demand  could  reach  our  Government  from  that  of 
England,  but  that  Lincoln  desired  to  hold  them  at  any  risk, 
possibly  from  a  conviction  that  the  West  would  support  him, 
and  his  being  less  impressed  by  opinion  in  the  Eastern 
States.  He  thought  that  the  entry  of  England  into  our  con-' 
fiict  would  rally  public  opinion  in  America  to  the  support  of 
the  Government  so  thoroughly  as  to  more  than  compensate 
for  the  intervention  of  England.  That  peaceful  counsels 
finally  prevailed  was,  according  to  Mr.  Adams,  absolutely 
owing  to  Seward's  insistence  on  the  surrender.  The  Minister 
said  to  me  that  the  despatch  of  the  English  Government  de¬ 
manding  the  instant  release  of  the  Envoys  was  originally 
couched  in  such  peremptory  teims  that  the  refusal  was 
inevitable,  and  that  only  by  the  insistence  of  the  Queen  was  it 
go  modified  as  to  be  acceptable  by  Lincoln,  and  when  I  reached 
London  Adam's  was  still  doubtful  if  it  would  be  accepted. 
Adams  believed  it  to  be  the  intention  of  Lord  Falmerston, 
Gladstone,  and  Lord  John  Russell  to  drive  the  question  to  a 
rupture,  and  the  impression  was  at  Washington  that  England 
sought  the -occasion' to  intervene  and  break  up  the  Union. 
You, 'Sir, 'ought  not  to  forget  the  saying  of  the  day,  which  I 
remember,  “that  peace  was  due  to  John  Bright,  the  Spectator , 
and.  the  Daily  News  ” ;  but  no  one  who  was  not  in  official 
confidence  at  the  critical  moment,'  as  I  was,  could  understand 
how  near  we  were  to  war,  or  that  war  had  not  become 
inevitable,  or  even  declared,  before  John  Bright,  the  Spectator, 
and  the  Daily  News  were  able,  to  bring  their  pressure  to  bear 
on  public  opinion,  was  due  purely  to  the  wisdom  and  love  of 
peace  of  the'  Queen  and  the  practical  common-sense  of  her 


dearest  adviser,  the  Prince  Consort.  On  these  points  the 
declarations  of  Mr.  Adams  were  unequivocal.  Not  as  the 
least  of  the  glories  of  her  reign  should  this  honour  be  given  to 
her  gracious  Majesty  by  our  race.  But  on  another  point  in 
your  review  I  am  able  to  throw  light  which  is  important.  I 
knew  Lowell  very  intimately  at  that  epoch,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  believe  that  he  was  a  supporter  of  Seward  as  against  Lincoln. 
I  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  G.  Fogg,  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Vermont,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Organisation  of  the  Convention  that  nominated  Lincoln,  and 
had  from  him  all  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  nomi¬ 
nation.  The  Seward  delegates  were  known  to  be  in  the 
majority,  and  if  the  Convention  had  been  organised  with  the 
usual  deliberation  it  was  certain  that  Seward  would  have  been 
nominated-  But  amongst  the  Eastern  delegates  even  more 
than  the  Western  there  was 'great  alarm  at  the  corruptions 
and  irregularities  in  the  financial  management  of  New  York 
during  Seward’s  gubernatorial  term.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
“  though  he  would  not  steal  a  cent,  he  did  not  care  how  much  his 
friends  stole,”  and  the  prospect  of  the  irregularities  and  ex¬ 
travagances  of  the  Seward  regime  in  New  York  being  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale  in  W ashington  alarmed  the  reformers,  who  wer<j 
very  strong  in  the  Republican  party,  and  were  in  a  majority 
in  the  Committee  of  which  Fogg  was  president.  They  decided 
to  organise  quietly  and  rush  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  before 
the  Seward  delegation  from  New  York  came  on.  The  latter, 
confident  in  their  success  and  believing  that  the  proceedings 
were  cut  and  dried  for  Seward’s  nomination,  came  late  and 
leisurely,  to  find  the  sub-committees  appointed  and  the  field 
in  possession  of  the  Lincoln  delegates,  under  the  command  of 
Fogg  and  his  coadjutors.  The  initiative  in  favour  of  Lincoln’s 
nomination  had  been  taken,  and  the  Seward  party  lost  the 
battle  by  a  day.  Lincoln  recognised  the  obligation  to  Fogg, 
and  offered  him  his  choice  of  the  diplomatic  missions  after 
that  to  England,  which  Seward  insisted  on  for  Adams,  and 
Fogg  chose  Berne. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

P.S. — Seward’s  election  as  Governor  of  New  York  State 
was  on  an  anti-Masonic  issue,  the  result  of  the  supposed 
murder  of  one  Morgan  by  the  Freemasons,  whose  secrets  he 
had  revealed.  I  remember  the  campaign  and  its  pamphlets 
very  well,  my  father  being  strongly  anti-Masonic. 


THE  ABERRATION  PERIOD  OF  MIDDLE  LIFE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sie, — The  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Dabbs  in  the  Spectator 
of  July  7th  would  rather  lead  one  to  suppose  that  men 
working  safely  through  the  period  described  are  few,  and  the 
accidents  arising  therefrom  numerous,  whereas  the  Slough 
accident  appeared  to  all  readers  as  so  singular  that  it  called 
forth  every  kind  of  hypothesis  to  account  for  it.  During  a 
long  life,  in  which  I  have  seen  and  heard  most  things  notable 
in  Pall  Mall,  I  can  only  remember  one  case  as  inexplicable  as 
the  Slough  disaster,  and  that  was  the  running  ashore  of  the 
‘  Great  Eastern,’  with  all  the  thirty-six  danseuses  Viennoises 
on  board,  in  Dundrum  Bay.  If  I  remember  right,  the  Captain 
made  the  mistake  of  thinking  he  saw  the  Isle  of  Man  lights, 
which  he  had  to  pass  on  the  left  side,  when  he  had  actually 
seen  them  and  passed  them  some  time  previously.  I  write 
from  memory  of  what  occurred  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The 
late  Lord  de  Ros,'  who  was  residing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
described  the  whole  thing  to  me,  and  he  declared  that  there 
was  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  this  mistake  but 
a  temporary  aberration.  Of  course  it  is  common  enough 
to  lose  ships  through  drunken  captains,  or  officers  drunk 
in  the  watch,  but  if  my  story  is  not  an  aberra¬ 
tion  of  my  own,  the  mistake  in  the  ‘  Great  Eastern  ’ 
was  far  more  unaccountable  than  the  Slough  disaster  I 
think  Dr.  Dabbs  has  generalised  too  absolutely;  seeing  how" 
very  few  accidents  for  which  only  the  period  in  question  could 
be  assigned  as  the  cause  have  ever  occurred.  Napoleon  at 
Borodino  might  be  considered  as  one,  but  in  his  case  he  was 
suffering  from  a  feverish  cold,  and  was  angry  with  his  doctor 
for  not  having  some  quick  remedy  to  give  him. — I  am,  Sir, 
&c„  _  H.  R.  G. 

NO  VOLUNTEERS  NEED  APPLY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  protest  against  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  turn  the  Volunteers  into  imitation  Regulars  will  not 
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fall  on  deaf  ears.  Any  reorganisation  of  the  force  should  he 
on  the  lines  of  greater  freedom  and  elasticity,  of  real 
specialisation  as  opposed  to  feeble  generalisation.  Only  those 
who  know  can  appreciate  the  waste  of  time  and  energy 
involved  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  drill  of  the  average 
Volunteer  battalion  up  to  the  regulation  standard.  I  mean 
no  disrespect  to  my  many  good  friends  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Regular  Army  in  saying  that  the  average  Volunteer  is 
superior  in  intelligence  to  the  average  “  Tommy.”  But  what 
are  his  chances  when  “  they  drill  him  sometimes  between 
seven  and  eight  ”  ?  His  shooting  is,  of  course,  another 
matter.  The  present  training  camps  are  admittedly  a  measuie 
of  emergency  for  this  year ;  yet  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
men  is  at  liberty  to  attend,  even  for  a  fortnight.  How  are  we 
to  fare  if  it  is  found  that  a  smattering  or  so  of  the  full  pro¬ 
fessional  course  can  be  crammed  into  the  amateur  only  by 
compulsory  training  ?  Would  not  one  result  be  the  signifi¬ 
cant  wording  of  employers’  advertisements  :  “No  Volunteers 
need  apply  ”  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &e.,  Volunteer. 


A  HINT  TO  SWISS  TOURISTS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Intending  tourists  in  Switzerland  may  like  to  hear  of  a 
delightful  route  which  seems  to  have  been  much  neglected  by 
our  countrymen  of  late.  I  refer  to  the  Oberalp  route  from 
Goschenen  to  Bonaduz.  I  have  just  traversed  the  same,  and 
find  at  Dissentis,  which  is  about  half-way,  a  halting  place 
having  much  to  recommend  it  for  either  a  short  or  long  stay- 
Englishmen,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  tourists  of  any  nation¬ 
ality,  seem  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Baedeker — that 
infallible  guide  to  all  things  Swiss — makes  no  special  mention 
of  this  place,  and  yet  it  is  a  capital  centre  for  walks  of  any 
length,  from  half  an  hour  to  nineteen  hours,  including  many 
interesting  passes  and  mountain  climbs.  The  scenery  of  the 
Oberalp  Pass  is  equal  to  that  of  many  of  the  more  advertised 
routes,  while  that  portion  of  the  route  which  lies  between 
Uanz  and  Bonaduz  surpasses  many  in  the  bold  construction 
of  the  road  and  the  magnificent  views  it  affords  of  the 
Rabinsa  gorge  and  the  valley  of  the  Vorder-Rhein.  Dissentis 
can  offer  excellent  hotel  accommodation,  and  to  any  one 
wishing  for  quietude  and  rest,  out  of  the  ordinary  tourist 
track  and  yet  amid  charming  Swiss  scenery,  I  can  heartily 
commend  this  apparently  forgotten  region. — I  am,  Sir,  &e., 
Hotel  Kronenhof,  Pontresina.  T.  Fred  Gardner. 


THE  LACK  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  HOLT  ORDERS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — One  of  the  reasons  for  the  unwillingness  of  many  of 
the  ablest  men  to  become  clergymen  has  not  yet  been  men¬ 
tioned.  I  can  most  easily  indicate  its  nature  by  a  comparison. 
Suppose  that  when  the  Boers  invaded  Natal  the  troops  sent 
out  from  this  country  had  distributed  themselves  through  the 
country,  and  had  set  to  work  to  teach  the  colonists  that  it  is 
a  clear  duty  to  attack  the  enemies  of  the  Queen,  had  urged 
all  the  colonists  to  attend  drill  and  shooting  lessons  regu¬ 
larly,  and  to  give  great  attention  to  having  all  their 
children  taught  that  it  is  their  duty  to  resist  the  Queen’s 
enemies,  but  that  while  doing  this  they  had  abstained 
from  attacking  the  Boers,  and  if  the  Boers  came  near 
them,  had  run  away.  If  the  English  Army  had  acted  in  this 
way,  would  the  officers  commanding  it  have  had  any  right  to 
expect  that  the  bravest  men  in  Natal  or  England  would  offer 
to  serve  under  their  orders  ?  There  is  a  close  analogy 
between  the  conduct  which  I  have  suggested  on  the  part  of 
soldiers  and  the  conduct  towards  the  enemies  of  God  and 
man  in  this  country  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  I  believe  that  this  conduct  prevents  a  considerable 
number  of  men  who  would  make  good,  courageous  members 
of  the  Church  militant  from  offering  to  serve  under  their 
orders.  Let  me  mention  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
enemies  of  God,  and  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  way  in  which 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England  behave  in  relation  to 
them.  It  is  well  known  that  the  conditions  existing  in  all 
our  large  towns — slums  and  semi-slums,  smoke  and  foul  air, 
absence  of  playgrounds  and  parks,  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  all  kinds  of  wholesome  recreation  for  body  and 
mind — now  make  religious  life  impossible  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  English  people.  It  is  the  clear  duty  of  the 


educated  and  well-to-do  classes  to  see  that  no  conditions 
which  make  health  of  body  and  mind  impossible  for  their 
fellow-citizens  shall  be  allowed  to  exist.  If  a  class  leaves  the 
work  which  is  its  peculiar  duty  undone,  it  can  find  no  good 
substitute  for  that  work,  and  is  sure  to  fall  into  bad  habits ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  moral  condition  of  a  great  part  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes  in  England  has  been  made  by  luxury,  by 
gambling,  by  indifference  to  the  proximity  of  all  kinds  of 
impurity  and  corruption,  not  much  less  unsatisfactory  than 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  slum  districts.  As  a  very  large 
number  of  the  members  of  these  classes  are  members  also 
of  the  Church  of  England,  if  the  leaders  of  that  Church 
loved  God  and  man  with  heart  and  mind,  would  they  not,  for 
the  sake  of  both  rich  and  poor,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
teach  the  rich  that  they  must  make  decent  life  possible  in 
every  part  of  the  land  ?  That  the  problem  is  not  insoluble  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Town  Council  of  Beilin  have 
found  it  possible  simply  by  good  government  to  lower  the 
death-rate  since  1871  from  thirty  per  thousand  to  about 
twenty,  to  get  rid  of  all  slums,  and  to  so  improve  the  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  the  people,  that  there  is  now  no  street  in  the 
city  in  which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  live  a  full  and  healthy 
life.  Are  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England  leading  the 
Church  to  attack  our  slums  and  the  causes  of  slums  ? 
One  of  the  most  prominent  and  terrible  of  the  enemies  of 
God  and  man  in  England  is  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess. 
This  habit  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  worst  horrors  of  slums 
and  of  many  other  evils.  Drunkenness  is  terribly  common 
amongst  men,  but  a  far  worse  evil  is  that  it  is  increasingly 
common  amongst  women,  and  women  who  are  in  many  ways 
good  women.  The  experience  of  our  own  and  of  all  other 
countries  is  that,  although  some  good  may  be  done  by  lessen¬ 
ing  the  number  of  drinking  places  and  in  other  ways 
reducing  the  temptation  to  drink,  no  one  can  be  safe  who 
is  not  strengthened  by  good  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
training  to  resist  temptation.  No  attack  on  drunkenness  in 
this  country  has  any  chance  of  success  in  which  a  very  great 
improvement  in  education  given  in  elementary  schools  is 
not  one  of  the  principal  measures  used.  Are  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  of  England  now  doing  their  utmost  to  improve 
education  for  this  purpose  ?  Here  and  there  one  is,  but  the 
great  majority  of  its  leaders  are  careless  respecting  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  our  Elementary  Schools,  and  their  want  of  con¬ 
nection  with  secondary  and  technical  schools.  These  are 
examples  of  the  failure  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to  attack 
the  enemies  of  God.  I  must  now  call  attention  to  conduct 
on  their  part  which  is  as  bad  as  running  away  from  the 
enemy  would  be  on  the  part  of  generals.  In  thousands  of 
villages  the  only  elementary  school  to  which  Nonconformist 
parents  can  send  their  children  is  a  Clnirch  school,  and  in  some 
of  these  villages  the  clergymen,  who  have  sole  control  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  are  extreme  men,  who  have  doctrine  respect¬ 
ing  the  Sacraments  taught  to  all  children  who  are  not  withdrawn 
from  all  religious  instruction  under  the  conscience  clause, 
which  is  known  to  be  as  distasteful  to  most  Nonconformists 
as  any  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  to  Protestant  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Every  man  who  really  believes  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  do  unto  others  as  he  would  be  done  by  must 
feel  that  so  far  as  he  has  power  he  must  make  such  conduct 
impossible.  Have  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England 
jointly  urged  the  clergy  to  adopt  measures  for  making  every 
Nonconformist  parent  who  has  to  send  his  children  to  a 
Church  school  know  that  the  children  will  be  taught  no 
doctrine  to  which  the  parents  object?  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  would  attack  the  most  fruitful 
causes  of  sin  and  degrading  misery  in  the  spirit  in  which  Lord 
Roberts  is  attacking  the  Queen’s  enemies  in  South  Africa,  the 
Church  of  England  would  have  no  more  reason  to  complain 
of  lack  of  fit  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  than  the  British 
Army  has  at  this  moment  to  complain  of  lack  of  fit  candidates 
for  commissions.  Better  men  are  now  going  into  University 
Settlements  than  into  Holy  Orders,  and  the  reason  is,  I  think, 
not  that  Settlements  are  without  Articles,  but  because  they 
are  fighting  sin  in  a  more  Christlike  spirit  than  is  shown  by 
the  leaders  of  any  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.— I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  T.  B.  Horsfall. 

Swanscoe  Pari:,  near  Macclesfield. 
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MILITARY  NEEDS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — The  problem  presented  to  the  German  Empire  by  the 
immediate  need  for  a  considerable  military  expedition  to 
China  is  interesting  and  instructive.  Germany,  the  most 
completely  armed  and  disciplined  nation  of  Europe,  has  no 
standing  professional  army  ready  for  a  sudden  and  distant 
campaign.  Her  highly  perfected  system  can  readily  mobilise 
a  couple  of  millions  of  soldiers ;  it  has  not  been  framed  to 
meet  the  contingency  of  a  relatively  small  expedition.  Great 
Britain  offers  a  singular  contrast  to  this  state  of  things. 
With  our  standing  army  and  habit  of  small  wars,  we  can, 
under  normal  conditions,  easily  despatch  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  men  to  any  part  of  the  world,  while  for  a  Evmopean 
war,  involving  the  employment  of  a  really  gr-eat  army,  we  are 
deplorably  unprepared.  We  are  strong  where  Germany  is 
weak,  and  weak  where  she  is  strong.  If  while  maintaining 
and  improving,  as  we  mean  to  improve,  our-  small  standing 
professional  army,  we  consent  to  train,  equip,  and  organise 
the  whole  available  manhood  of  the  nation,  we  may  feel  ourselves 
not  only  secure  from  attack  at  home,  but  ready  at  all  points 
for  the  best  means  of  defence,  and  that  is  swift  attack  and 
speedy  and  constant  augmentation  of  the  attacking  force. 
The  fostering  of  a  “world-empire”  and  the  growth  of  her 
colonial  responsibilities  will  force  upon  Germany  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  standing  army  in  addition  to  the  great 
national  organisation  she  possesses.  The  tremendous  and 
ever-increasing  Imperial  responsibilities  we  own  and  are  now, 
fortunately,  minded  to  appreciate  will  surely  force  us  to  the 
arming  of  the  nation. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  P.  Warren. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  notice  of  the  “  New  English  Dictionary  ”  which 
you  were  good  enough  to  give  in  the  Spectator  of  July  14th 
there  is  an  error  as  to  the  price  of  the  sections.  The  two 
quarterly  sections  published  at  the  beginning  of  this  month, — 
viz.,  “  Inferable-Inpushing,”  by  Dr.  Murray,  and  “  Gradely- 
Greement,”  by  Mr.  Bradley,  are  published  at  2s.  6d.  each ; 
but  the  price  of  the  monthly  number  issued  at  the  same  time, 
containing  the  words  “  Brandy-Brute,”  is  3s.  6d.  The  monthly 
issue  was  commenced  in  July,  1899,  for  the  convenience  of 
subscribers.  Each  number  contains  eighty-eight  pages. — I 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  Henry  Frowde. 

Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


THE  CHINESE  PUZZLE— REVENGE  OR 
PUNISHMENT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  am  afraid  the  Chinese  horrors  have  taken  away  from 
most  European  (and  American)  onlookers  the  power  of  judg¬ 
ing  a  situation  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history- 
These  shrieks  for  revenge,  whether  from  a  German  Emperor 
or  an  able  editor,  are  worth  about  as  much  in  the  matter  as 
the  screaming  of  angry  parrots.  The  question  is  this, — What 
has  Europe  to  face  ?  Is  it  a  mere  Manchu  party  and  a  popu¬ 
lace,  or  is  it  the  Chinese  nation, — three  hundred  millions  of 
men,  fearing  neither  death  nor  pain — the  only  race  in  the 
whole  world  in  which  men  are  found  who  will  sell  themselves 
to  torture — the  only  race  in  which  the  most  wicked  men  will 
face  death  with  joy,  believing  that  it  will  only  add  to  their 
means  of  doing  mischief  P  If  the  latter,  all  the  power  that 
Europe  (with  Japan)  can  bring  to  bear  will  not  put  down  the 
Chinese,  and  Abbe  Hue’s  speculation  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
great  Chinese  invasion  of  the  West  may  yet  be  realised.  It 
seems  to  me  essential  that  the  Powers  allied  against  the 
present  uprising  should  not  act  as  enemies  to  China,  but 
simply  to  the  present  Chinese  Government.  I  see  no  proof 
that  the  young  Emperor  has  lost  his  life,  and  his  name,  above 
all,  should  be  the  one  in  which  action  should  be  taken.  If  he 
be  dead,  there  must  be  some  other  member  of  the  present  or 
of  any  eai-lier  dynasty  who  can  be  put  forward.  The  next 
step  should  be,  in  the  Emperor's  or  selected  Prince's  name,  to 
seize  the  Chinese  customs,  the  duties  from  which  represent 
the  clearest  [part  of  the  Chinese  revenues,  and  which  are 
throughout  administered  by  Europeans.  Even  after  Sir 
Robert  Hai-t’s  death  the  service  numbers  several  experienced 
seniors  in  its  ranks.  By  some  such  steps  the  action  of  the 
now  dominant  nartv  would  be  largely  paralysed,  and  it  would 


be  hindered  from  identifying  itself  with  the  Chinese  nation. 
But  the  word  “  revenge  ”  must  be  blotted  out  of  the  European 
vocabulary  as  towards  China,  and  just  punishment  of  actual 
wrong-doers  alone  viewed  and  held  out  as  the  aim  of  the 
allied  Powers. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  M.  L. 


LORD  DURHAM  AND  CANADIAN  RECONSTRUC¬ 
TION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  Spectator  of  July  14th  there  are  references  to 
Lord  Durham  and  his  Canadian  policy.  You  mention  Mr. 
Merriman’s  article  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  which  I  have 
not  seen,  and  “a  long  letter  from  a  correspondent  (‘X.’) 
who  has  preferred  looking  up  the  report  to  talking  about  it  ” 
in  your  own  columns.  You  write  that  Mr.  Merriman  “  very 
truly  says  that  Lord  Durham’s  policy  in  Canada  was  the  real 
foundation  of  the  British  Empire.”  I  should  like  to  ask  why 
this  is  so  seldom  recognised,  and  why  Lord  Durham’s  name 
and  reputation  have  been  so  unjustly  treated  by  many 
writers?  His  independence  and  scorn  of  the  red-tape  of 
Downing  Street  and  Pall  Mall,  and  his  idea  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  Governor  to  govern,  are  doubtless  abhorrent  to 
the  tapers  and  tadpoles  of  official  life,  to  their  hangers-on  and 
to  party  wirepullers.  Is  “  X.  ”  one  of  these  ?  He  cannot 
entirely  withhold  praise,  but  he  makes  insinuations  against 
him.  Take  his  opening  statement : — “  Any  one  who  reads  that 
famous  Report — written  as  has  always  been  understood  by 
Charles  Buller,  though  signed  by  Lord  Durham — must  be 
struck  by  the  permanent  value  of  many  of  its  conclusions.” 
Does  this  mean  that  “X.”  considers  the  Report  and  its  policy 
to  be  Buller’s,  and  not  Durham’s  ?  Mr.  Buller  was  person¬ 
ally  chosen  to  be  chief  secretary  by  Lord  Durham,  who  knew 
his  brilliant  attainments,  and  any  other  man  would  have 
credit  given  him  for  selecting  such  an  instrument.  “  X-” 
seems  to  forget  that  the  Report  is  written  in  the  first  person 
and  that,  therefore,  Lord  Durham  is  responsible  for  every 
word  of  it.  Let  me  quote  from  the  introduction  of  the  Report 
to  her  Majesty : — 

“  Before  leaving  England  I  assured  your  Majesty’s  Ministers 
that  the  plan  which  I  should  suggest  for  the  future  government 
of  the  Canadas  should  be  in  readiness  by  the  commencement  of 
the  ensuing  Session  •  and  though  I  had.  made  provision  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  measures  which  I  might  suggest 
should  be  explained  and  supported  in  Parliament  by  some  person 
who  would  have  had  a  share  in  the  preparation  of  them,  I  added 
that  it  was  not  improbable  that  I  might  deem  it  my  paramount 
duty  towards  the  Provinces  entrusted  to  me  to  attend  in  my  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  my  own 
views  and  supporting  my  own  recommendations.” 

That  is  hardly  the  language  of  a  faineant  Governor  who 
“signs”  the  report  of  a  secretary.  I  could  quote  other 
passages  from  his  despatches  to  Lord  Glenelg  showing 
his  intense  desire  to  complete  “a  plan  for  the  future 
Government  of  this  part  of  the  British  Empire  ” — and 
while  he  gave  all  credit  to  those  employed  in  its  pre¬ 
paration,  I  can  find  no  trace  of  iiTesponsibility.  “  X.” 
also  says,  “  Lord  Dui-ham  had  a  twofold  appointment 

. he  had  to  settle  the  consequences  of  the  rebellion 

and  distribute  penalties,  and  he  had  to  inquire  into  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  suggest  remedies  for  the  future, — in  the  first  duty 
he  failed,  and  the  failure  was  the  cause  of  his  recall.”  The 
failui'e  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  he  was  not  recalled,  he 
resigned.  His  ordinance  transporting  prisoners  to  Bermuda 
was  disallowed.  As  soon  as  he  read  “  in  an  American  news¬ 
paper  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  7th,  9th, 
and  10th  of  August,”  he  wrote  to  Lord  Glenelg  on  September 
25th : — “  As  your  Lordship  will  perceive  by  the  documents  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  I  have  resolved  on  resigning  an 
authority  which  has  now  indeed  become  thoroughly  inadequate 
to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  created,  and  on  quitting  a  post 
which  has  been  rendered  altogether  untenable  by  those  from 
whom  I  expected  every  possible  assistance  in  maintaining  it.” 
This  was  before  he  had  “any  official  information  of  the 
recent  proceedings  in  England,”  and  while  he  had  before  him 
“  your  Lordship’s  (Glenelg)  despatches  conveying  to  me  the 
most  flattering  expressions  of  the  satisfaction  which  all  my 
measures,  including  the  proclamation  and  ordinances  relating 
to  the  political  prisoners,  had  given  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.”  “  X.”  then  draws  morals  for  South  Africa,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  gather  how  he  considers  the  failure  occurred ;  he 
la  vs  down  axioms. — the  proper  man  must  be  chosen  and  have  a 
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free  hand,  he  must  not  he  hampered  by  nervousness  about  his 
powers,  he  is  the  best  judge  of  penal  measures,  and  is  to  be 
bound  by  no  stereotyped  orders,  &c.  I  should  have  thought 
that  Lord  Durham  did  fulfil  all  these  requirements,  and 
wonder  if  “  X.”  has  never  thought  that  the  failure  he  talks 
about  may  have  been  due  to  personal  jealousies  and  political 
intrigues  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  not  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Canada.  Lord  Durham  to  Lord  Glenelg,  September 
28th,  1838 : — 

“  In  order  to  stop  hostile  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
for  after  your  Lordship’s  despatches  approving  of  all  my  measures 
I  can  discern  noother  motivefor  the  step— her  Majesty's  Ministers 
determine  on  advising  the  Crown  to  render  abortive  the  most  im- 
.  portantact  of  my  Government.  The  Crown  therefore,  whose  repre¬ 
sentative  I  am,  condemns  me  on  the  ground  that  I  have  acted  il¬ 
legally . A  Government  and  Legislature  anxious  for  the  tran¬ 

quillity  of  this  wretched  country,  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
for  the  honour  of  the  British  Crown,  would  not  lightly  have  fore¬ 
gone  the  benefits  which  such  a  policy  promised,  and  had  already 
in  great  measure  secured.  They  would  have  taken  good  care 
that  its  great  and  beneficent  purpose  should  not  be  frustrated  by 
any  error  which  they  could  rectify,  or  by  the  want  of  any  power 
which  they  could  supply.  If  they  found  the  Ordinance  inopera¬ 
tive  they  would  have  given  it  effect,  if  illegal  they  would  have 

made  it  law . Though  the  object  of  wise  and  benevolent 

statesmen  should  be  to  establish  the  great  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution  and  the  English  law  in  this  province,  it 
must  not  he  supposed  that  this  is  yet  done  ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  acts  of  future  Governors  will  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  some  more  competent  judges  than  those  who 
profess  to  try  such  acts  by  the  mere  principles  of  English  law. 
My  acts  have  been  despotic,  because  my  delegated  authority  was 
despotic.  Until  I  learn  from  some  one  better  versed  in  the 
English  language  that  despotism  means  anything  but  such  an 
aggregation  of  the  supreme  executive  and  legislative  authority  in 
a  single  hand,  as  was  deliberately  made  by  Parliament  in  the 
Act  which  constituted  my  present  powers,  1  shall  not  blush  to 

hear  that  I  have  exercised  a  despotism . nor  shall  I 

regret  that  I  have  wielded  these  despotic  powers  in  a  manner 
which,  as  an  Englishman,  I  am  anxious  to  declare  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  British  Constitution,  until  I  learn  what  are  the 
constitutional  principles  that  remain  in  force  when  a  whole  con¬ 
stitution  is  suspended  ;  what. principles  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion  hold  good  in  a  country  in' which  the  people’s  money  is  taken 
without  the  people’s  consent,  where  representative  government  is 
annihilated,  where  martial  law  has  been  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
where  trial  by  jury  exists  only  to  defeat  the  ends  pf  justice.” 

-  I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  T.  H.  Lambton. 

'  [An  almost  world-wide  opinion,  supported,  as  we  happen  to 
know,  by  family  tradition,  has  assigned  the  actual  authorship 
of  the  Report  to  Charles  Buffer.  Our  correspondent  has 
singularly  misread  “  X.’s  ”  letter  if  he  thinks  he  finds  therein 
any  disparagement  of  Lord  Durham.  If  “  X.”  erred  at  all  it 
was  in  being  too  eulogistic. '  He  clearly  insisted  throughout 
that  Lord  Durham’s  failure,  such  as  it  was,  was  due  entirely 
to  the  jealpusy  of  his  opponents  at  home.— Ed.  Spectator.] 


POETRY. 

A  PRIVATE’S  COMPLAINT. AT  THE  LOSS  OF  AN 
ENGLISH  SPRING. 

I  am  thinking  what  good  reason 
We.could  possibly  have  had  , 

For  this  monstrous  change  of-  season, 

This  stride  from  good  to  bad, 

How  we  came  to  sell  our  springland 
For  the  naked  southern  fall. 

When  we  get  back  to  England 
(If  we  get  back  at  all) 

They’ll  grow,  wild  at  our  sombreros, 

And  the  Times  will  say  our  race 
Is  a  race  all  made  of  heroes. 

When  they  praise  me  to  my  face, 

I  shall  wrap  my  virtuous  mantle 
Closely  round  and  never  tell 
How  I  lurked  beneath  an  anthill 
When  the  Mauser  bullets  fell. 

For  our  wages  are  our  praises 
With  a  medal  clasp  and  ring, 

But  will  no  one  keep  us  daisies 
From  our  lost  English  spring  ? 

Won’t  the  Queen  in  Council  fasten 
The  lilacs  to  their  stem, 

Or  by  statute  make  it  arson 
In  the  sun  for  burning  them  ? 


Or  prorogue  the  spring  by  shading 
The  primrose,  or  forbid 
The  purple  violets  fading 
In  the  grass  where  they  lie  hid  ? 

O  for  one  hour’s  clamber 
On  my  soft  western  hills  ! 

From  top  to  toe  they’re  amber, 

I  know,  with  daffodils. 

For  hedges  white  as  fuller’s 
Can  wash  the  whitest  things, 

For  fields  whose  divers  colours 
Are  meet  for  necks  of  kings. 

Unheard,  the  lambs  will  utter 
Their  bleat ;  I  shall  not  pass 
By  paths  where  corn-craiks  gutter 
Unseen  in  seas  of  grass, 

Till  the  stars  begin  to  glisten 
And  from  far-off  woods  a  wail 
Of  music  bids  me  listen 

To  the  throbbing  nightingale, 

At  last  to  climb  the  ladder 

Of  some  patched  and  creaking  floor, 

And  sleep  till  larks  grow  madder 
And  madder  as  they  soar, 

And  the  blackbirds  wake  with  laughter 
And  song  at  break  of  day, 

And  the  sun  strikes  through  the  rafter 
On  last  year’s  scented  hay. 

And  just  because  two  nations 
Will  fight  and  rend  and.  tear, 

We  have  lost  our  constellations, 

Arcturus  and  the  Bear, 

And  Pleiades.  Yet  under 
The  blazing  Southern  Cross 
At  night  we  lie  and  wonder, 

And  at  times  forget  our  loss, 

At  the  sword  of  great  Orion 

Sinking  down  and  down  and  down, 

While  the  golden  horse  and  lion 
Contest  the  Southern  Crown. 

South  Africa,  June  24th.  Lionel  Curtis. 


BOOKS. 


SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE* 

The  rise  to  popular  fame  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  quick, 
and  he  maintained  his  position  while  he  lived.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Bristol  innke-  rer  and  the  grandson  of  a  clergyman 
who  had  seen  better  days,  and  was  bom  in  1769.  To  his 
mother  the  painter  seems  to  have  owed  much,  and  he 
remained  devotedly  attached  to  her  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
When  Thomas  was  three  years  old,  his  father  migrated  to  the 
‘  Black  Bear  Inn  ’  at  Devizes,  at  which  place  people  on  their 
road  to  Bath  were  wont  to  stay.  From  the  age  of  fire  the  child 
was  accustomed  to  recite  passages  of  Milton  and  odes  of 
Collins  to  the  fashionable  people  from  London  or  the  learned 
divines  from  Oxford  as  they  rested  on  their. journey  to  Bath. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  the  precocious  boy  is  found  at  this  latter 
city  regularly  at  work  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  getting  fame 
and  money  from  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons  which  had  been 
engraved.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  expressed  himself  to  the 
effect  that  “excepting  Sir  Joshua,  for  the  painting. of 
a  head,  I  would  risk  my  reputation  with  any  painter  in 
London.”  How  far  such  a  remark  may  be  put  down  to 
ignorance  of  other  painters,  and  how  far  to  boasting,  can¬ 
not  he  said.  When  he  was  eighteen  Lawrence  settled  in 
London,  fortunately  for  himself,  not  to  compete  with  the 
painters  there  at  once,  but  to  learn  his  business  as  a  student 
at  the  Academy.  His  power  of  drawing  wa3  great  and  his 
application  unremitting.  Sir  Martin  Shee  wrote  of  him  that 
“  from  the  age  of  ten  to  the  day  of  his  death  half  a  century 
later  Lawrence  worked  without  a  pause.” :  Itwas  not  long  before 
the  young  painter  gained  recognition  and  achieved  academic 
honours.  Early  did  commissions  pour  in  upon  him,  and  their 
flow  never  stopped  till  his  death.  But  the  money  easily  made 

*  Sir  Thomas  Laurence.  By.  Lord  Ronald  Gower..  With  a'  Catalogue  ot  tha 
Artists  Exhibited  and  Engraved  Works  by  Algernon  Graves.  London:  Goupii 
and  Co.  [£S.] 
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was  easily  spent,  and  in  spite  of  a  large  income  Lawrence  was 
always  in  difficulties.  Generous  to  those  in  adversity  and 
always  collecting  works  of  art,  especially  drawings  by  the  old 
masters,  his  money  melted  away  as  soon  as  he  made  it.  The 
appearance  of  Lawrence  is  described  a3  handsome,  and  his 
manner  as  courtly.  Of  him  a  lady  wrote  regarding  the 
attitude  he  adopted  towards  women.  “  He  could  not  write  a 
common  answer  to  a  dinner  invitation  without  its  asauming 
the  tone  of  a  billet-doux.  The  very  commonest  conversation 
was  held  in  that  soft,  low  whisper,  and  with  that  tone  of  defer¬ 
ence  and  interest,  which  are  so  unusual  and  so  calculated  to 
please.” 

It  was  this  calculation  to  please  that  destroyed  Lawrence  as 
an  ai'tist.  He  had  great  gifts,  and  he  shows  in  hi3  letters 
that  he  understood  what  art  really  was;  but  knowing  the  good, 
he  chose  the  evil,  and  while  he  talked  about  Velasquez  and 
Reynolds,  and  bought  drawings  by  Michelangelo  and  Raphael, 
he  flattered  the  corrupt  society  of  George  IV.  by  painting  in 
a  style  which  was  suited  to  the  vulgar  taste  of  that  Monarch 
and  his  friends.  The  man  who  wrote  the  following  sentence 
showed  clearly  that  his  insight  into  the  art  of  Velasquez  was 
profound  :  “  In  all  the  objects  and  subjects  of  his  pencil,  it  is 
the  true  philosophy  of  the  art,  the  selection  of  essentials,  of 
all  which  first  and  last  strikes  the  eye  and  senses  of  the 
spectator.”  But  the  painter  of  the  simpering  fashionable 
ladies  and  wriggling  children  seems  to  have  no  philosophy  of 
art  but  a  strong  determination  to  flatter  the  fashion  of  his 
day. 

All  Lawrence’s  worst  qualities  appear  when  he  painted  his 
faithful  patron,  George  IV.  To  judge  fairly  of  the  inflated 
absurdity  of  King  and  painter  one  must  go  to  Rome,  and 
after  walking  in  the  galleries  of  the  Lateran,  come  suddenly 
upon  an  amazing  “full-length”  of  the '“first  gentleman  in 
Europe”  with  all  his  frills  on,  his  nut-brown  wig,  and  his 
robeB  and  curtains,  and  all  the  rubbish  of  a  state  portrait.  The 
pitiable  part  of  it  is  that  the  stage  management  is  so  clever ; 
pomposity  was  never  better  expressed.  How  hard  and  how 
faithfully  the  painter  must  have  laboured  to  have  given  such 
forcible  expression  to  such  vulgarity  and  vanity  !  But  these 
qualities  are  not  confined  to  state  portraits.  If  we  turn  to  the 
reproduction  in  the  present  volume  of  “  Mrs.  Maguire  and 
Arthur  "Fitz- James”  the  same  extraordinary  cleverness  and 
sloppy  vulgarity  oppress  us.  The  expressions  of  the  faces  are 
no  more  unpleasant  than  the  commonness  of  the  lines  and 
modelling,  in  spite  of  the  brilliancy  which  i3  evident  in  the 
freedom  of  the  grouping  of  the  figures. 

Of  late  years  the  fame  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  worst 
pictures  has  been  revived,  and  we  believe  in  this  way.  When 
recently  millionaires  began  to  buy  English  pictures  they  spent 
their  money  on  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough.  Soon,  however, 
the  stock  became  exhausted,  though  not  the  purses  of  those  who 
desired  “old  masters  of  the  English  school.”  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  dealers  set  to  work  and  discovered  Romney ;  but 
he,  too,  became  exhausted  ;  so  Hoppner,  Opie,  Bpechy,  and 
Lawrence  had  to  be  invented,  and  their  values  sent  up  to 
provide  the  rich  with  something  to  buy.  Of  course,  the  lovers 
of  art  knew  all  about  these  painters  and  appreciated  them 
at  their  true  worth  before  this  artificial  inflation  took  place. 
As  a  proof  of  how  unreal  is  the  demand  for  these  pictures, 
and-  how  independent  their  value  is  of  their  artistic  merit,  the 
following  shows.  It  is  only  the  “  pretty  ”  ladies  that  fetch  the 
big  prices ;  splendidly  painted  men  fetch  hundreds  where  then- 
wives,  even  if  indifferently  done,  fetch  thousands. 

It  would  be  quite  unfair  to  Lawrence  not  to  record  some 
of  his.  pictures  winch  are  really  fine  works  of  art.  The  un¬ 
finished..  sketch  of  “  William  Wilberforce,”  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  is  a  masterpiece  of  characterisation,  and  the 
“  Lord  Whitworth  ”  in  the  Louvre  is  a  fine  piece  of  bravura 
work,  while  the  “  Warren  Hastings”  and  the  “Castle- 
reagh,”  are.  pictures  of  great  power. 

The  present  volume .  is  very  fully  illustrated,  and  many  of 
the- plates  are  excellent.  We  think,  however,  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  have  reproduced  so  many  of  the  pictures  from  the 
engravings..  -  Lawrence  was  not  improved  by  passing  through 
the  “  prettifying  ”  hands  of  the  engravers  of  his  time.  Lord 
Ronald:  Gower  has  written  a  readable  account  of  the  artist, 
though- we-thrnlc  he' estimates  his  paintings  too  highly.  The 
author  is  not  blind  to  the  painter's  defects,  and  the  following 
passage  seems  to  us  just : — 


“  His  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  herself,  whom  he  almost  idolised, 
lacks  the  grandeur  that  Gainsborough  and  the  sublimity  that 
Reynolds  gave  to  her  majestic  face;  and  the  heavy -browed 
Thurlow  has  little  of  the  almost  terrific  majesty  of  judicial 
wisdom  that  Romney  transferred  to  his  canvas.  Lawrence 
lacked  genius ;  he  was  determined  to  please  in  his  portraiture, 
and  no  painter  was  more  successful  in  his  undertaking.  His  was 
the  art  that  was  certain  to  succeed  among  princes  and  fine  ladies^ 
dignitaries  and  grand  seigneurs  ; .  but  contrast,  for  instance, 
Reynolds’s  portrait  of  Heathfield,  in  the  National  Gallery,  with 
that  of  Wellington  by  Lawrence  at  Windsor  Castle  ;  how  feeble 
the  latter  appears  !  ” 

Lawrence  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  sense  of  humour, 
and  the  defect  was  a  great  drawback.  If  he  had  had  this  gift, 
which  is  priceless,  he  could  hardly  have  committed  some  of 
the  absurdities  on  canvas  which  he  did.  Two  of  these 
ludicrous  things  are  reproduced  in  the  volume  before  us. 
One  is  “  Lady  Leicester  as  ‘  Hope.’  ”  In  this  an  elderly 
young  lady,  not  beautiful,  attired  in  the  dress  of  a  heroine  of 
Miss  Austen,  brandishes  a  branch  of  some  plant  while  she 
walks  barefooted  over  solid,  rounded  clouds,  attended  by 
naked  children,  one  of  which  turns  a  back  somersault  into 
the  hard,  resisting,  cloudy  background.  Equally  funny  is  the 
“  Queen  Caroline  and  Prinees3  Charlotte.”  The  Queen,  in  a 
pose  which  has  something  Pompean  about  it,  tunes  her 
harp  in  an  attitude  as  unlikely  as  it  is  absurd,  while  those 
inevitable  curtains  hang  across  the  archway  with  the  clouds 
beyond.  Another  cause  which  lowered  the  quality  of  so  much 
of  Lawrence’s  work  was  his  habit  of  accepting  many  more 
commissions  than  he  could  execute,  and  then  handing  over  the 
draperies  to  a  workshopful  of  assistants. 

We  think  that  a  dispassionate  judgment  upon  the  painting 
of  Lawrence  will  be  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  gifts  unable  ta 
stand  up  against  the  demand  for  vulgar  work, which  he  was  able 
to  supply  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  his  patrons.  When; 
however,  he  was  not  painting  fashionable  beauties,  but  was 
merely  representing  some  man  with  a  face  full  of  character, 
he  shorted  that  under  the  vulgarity  there  was  an  artist  of 
power. 


TWO  VOYAGES* 

The  admirable  work  that  has  been  done  for  many  years  by 
the  Hakluyt  Society  is  well  known ;  and  the  two  volumes  last 
issued  eloquently  prove  the  intention  and  thoroughness  of 
their  .work.  Various  as  they  are  in  subject — and  a  curious 
Franciscan  pf  the  thirteenth  century ,  is  a  strong  contrast 
to  Robert  Pudley,  an  Elizabethan  adventurer — they  are 
edited  with  the  same  care  and  scholarship.  The  greater  part 
of  Robert  Dudley’s  voyage  has  the  advantage  of  being  printed 
in  its  original  form ;  the  journey  of  William  of  Rubruck  is 
translated  out  of  its  monkish  Latin.  But  the  Franciscan  is 
not  only  the  wiser  man,  he  is  the  better  traveller ;  and  Sir 
Henry  Yule  did  not  overpraise  him  when  he  declared  that 
his  work,  “  in  its  rich  detail,  its  vivid  pictures,  its  acuteness  of 
observations  and  strong  gpod  sense,  forms  a  book  of  travels  of 
much  higher  claim  than  any  one  series  of  Polo’s  chapters.” 
No  one  who  reads  these  enchanted  papers  will  dispute  Sir 
Henry’s  judgment. 

And  first  a  word  of  Dudley,  a  true  Elizabethan  in  courage 
and  temper,  as  well  as  in  the  savage  mystery  which  envelops 
his  life  and  career:  He  was  not  yet  of  age  when  he  set  forth 
upon  his  travels,  and  his  meaning  was  to  sail  for  the  South 
Seas,  though  he  knew  well  the  hardships  that  Cavendish  and 
John  Davys  had  there  encountered.  For  not  only  was  John’s 
account  written  in  1593,  but  a  relative  of  Cavendish  seems  to 
have  been  Dudley's  first  wife.  However,  he  was  persuaded  to 
give  up  the  more  dangerous  venture,  being,  as  Captain  Wyatt 
says,  “  by  special  command  contradicted  of  her  Majesty, 
as  tendering  the  ripeness  of  his  years.”  His  own  account  is 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  “  hazard  many  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects 
on  the  uncertain  ground  of  his  desire.”  But  whatever  the 
cause,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  sailed  With  a  fleet  of 
three  for  the  West  Indies.  Of  course  he  was  strongly  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  time.  He  would  see 
new  lands  and  strange  people.  Moreover,  he  was  already  a 
learned  navigator  and  a  keen  sportsman,  so  that  he  could  find 
no  better  opportunity  for  his  talents  than  a  distant  voyage. 

*  (1.)  The  Voyage  of  Robert  Dudley  to  the  West  Indies,  1594-1595.  Edited  by 
G.  F.  Warner,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  London  :  Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Societv.— - 
(2.)  The  Journey  of  William  of<  Rubruck  to  the  Eastern  Parts  of  the  Worla, 
1253-55:  Translated  from  the  Latin,  and  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Notice, 
by  W.  W.  Rockhill.  London  :  Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society. 
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His  versatility  proclaimed  him  the  true  child  of  his  time.  He 
was,  says  Anthony  Wood,  “a  complete  gentleman  in  all  suit¬ 
able  employments,  an  exact  seaman,  a  good  navigator,  an 
excellent  architect,  mathematician,  chymist,  and  what  not. 
He  was  a  handsome  personable  man,  tall  of  stature,  red- 
hair’d,  and  of  admirable  comport,  and,  above  all,  noted  for 
riding  the  great  horse,  for  tilting,  and  for  his  being  the  first 
of  all  that  taught  a  dog  to  sit  in  order  to  catch  partridges.” 

Such  the  man  who  sailed  in  1594  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
such  his  admirable  record.  He  had  high  hopes  of  success,  for 
there  were  Spaniards  to  fight,  gold  to  find,  and  rich  prizes 
to  seize.  And  though  his  search  for  gold  was  as  unsuccess¬ 
ful  as  Walter  Raleigh’s,  he  picked  rip  a  few  prizes  by  the 
way,  and  his  fight  with  a  Spaniard  must  have  satisfied 
even  his  adventurous  spirit.  Meanwhile,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  traveller’s  duty  of  research,  and  despite  his  combative 
temper  he  marked  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  noted  specimens  of  their  language.  He  made 
friends  with  the  Indians,  whom  he  found  “  a  fine-shaped  and 
gentle  people,  all  naked  and  painted  red,  their  commanders 
wearing  crowns  of  feathers.”  And,  as  Mr.  Warner  points  out, 
he  employed  in  his  spirited  little  fight  with  the  Spaniards  the 
same  tactics  that  had  disposed  of  the  Spanish  Armada  a  few 
years  before.  The  ‘  Bear  ’  “  worked  warely  to  keep  the  wind,” 
and  poured  shot  into  her  opponent,  who  “  went  upright  as  a 
church.”  Withal,  he  was  a  far-seeing  sailor,  and  he  formu¬ 
lated  the  doctrine  with  which  Captain  Mahan  has  made  us 
familiar.  “  Whosoever  is  patron  of  the  sea,”  said  he,  “  com- 
mandeth  also  on  land.”  Indeed,  so  great  were  his  merits,  that 
his  failure  to  prove  his  legitimacy  and  his  subsequent  exile 
were  a  positive  disaster  to  the  England  of  James  I.,  and  the 
curious  will  find  these  and  other  matters  discussed  by  Mr. 
Warner  with  excellent  knowledge  and  judgment. 

A  work  of  a  very  different  kind  is  the  journey  of  William  of 
Rubruck,  who  in  1253  undertook  to  discover  and  to  convert 
the  Tartars.  As  we  have  said,  this  voyage,  after  Marco 
Polo’s,  is  the  most  important  of  the  early  adventures,  and 
William  of  Rubruck,  both  by  temperament  and  talent,  was 
well  fitted  for  the  task  which  he  undertook  at  the  instance  of 
Louis  IX.  He  was  as  observant  as  he  was  fearless,  and 
his  acute  intelligence  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
strange  customs  and  peoples  which  he  studied.  Moreover, 
the  lands  through  which  he  travelled  were  all  unknown,  and 
though  his  researches  have  not  been  recognised  as  they  should 
have  been,  he  was  the  first  man  of  the  West  to  see  and  to  note 
many  strange  things.  He  passed  through  Thibet,  the  country 
which  has  of  late  perplexed  so  many  travellers  and  ethnologists, 
and  he  brought  back  many  a  tale.  The  inhabitants  of  Thibet, 
said  he,  “  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  their  dead  parents,  so  that 
for  piety’s  sake  they  should  not  give  their  parents  any  other  burial 
than  their  own  bowels.”  And  when  they  gave  up  the  practice, 
which  might  well  have  seemed  abominable  to  other  nations, 
‘‘  they  made  handsome  cups  out  of  the  heads  of  their  parents,  so 
when  drinking  out  of  them  they  might  have  them  in  mind  in 
the  midst  of  their  merrymaking.”  He  also  describes  a  Lama 
or  “ Living  Buddha” — “ a  boy,  who  from  the  size  of  his  body 
was  not  more  than  twelve  years  old,  but  who  was  capable  of 
all  forms  of  reasoning,  and  who  said  of  himself  that  he  had 
been  incarnate  three  times ;  he  knew  how  to  read  and  write.” 

Especially  is  he  curious  concerning  religions,  and  he  has 
much  to  say  of  Nestorism  and  Manichseism.  But  what  we 
owe  to  his  researches  is  best  summed  up  by  his  accom¬ 
plished  editor,  who  is  a  traveller  as  well  as  a  scholar,  and  who 
himself  has  penetrated  the  recesses  of  Thibet.  “  His  principal 
contributions  to  geographical  science  were  the  indication  of 
the  true  sources  and  course  of  the  Don  and  Volga,  the  lake 
nature  of  the  Caspian,  the  identity  of  Cathay  with  the 
classical  country  of  the  Seres,  a  description  of  the  Balkash 
and  of  the  inland  basin  of  which  it  occupies  the  eastern 
extremity,  the  first  description  of  the  city  of  Karakorum, 
the  first  mention  of  Kaoli  or  Korea,  and  of  the  Tungusic 
tribes  of  Orengai.”  That  is  a  rich  contribution  made  by  one 
man  to  our  knowledge.  But  geography  did  not  engross 
him.  He  was  also  the  first  to  mention  the  wild  ass  and  the 
avis  poli,  which  to-day  tempts  the  sportsman.  Moreover, 
he  had  a  keen  insight  into  the  problems  of  ethnology,  and 
he  already  distinguished  between  the  Mongols  and  the 
Tartars.  He  was,  in  effect,  a  most  accomplished  and  far¬ 
sighted  traveller,  whose  book,  written  some  seven  centuries 


ago,  is  still  an  authority,  and  is  for  the  moment  of  a  certain 
practical  interest.  Though  it  has  long  been  known  to  the 
curious  in  the  versions  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  it  is  now  for 
the  first  time  fitted  with  critical  notes  and  a  sound  interpre¬ 
tation  ;  and  the  Hakluyt  Society,  to  which  we  owe  so  much 
already,  could  not  have  found  a  better  opportunity  for  its 
prudent  labours. 


THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  CHELSEA* 

It  is  a  bad  business,  we  all  know,  to  give  a  dog  a  bad  name ; 
but  it  is  an  act  of  great  merit  to  fix  upon  a  place  a  pretty  and 
appropriate  combination  of  syllables.  With  ill-luck,  of 
course,  the  prettiest  name  may  end  in  mere  irony,  like 
Bloomsbury  (though  there  have  been  found  those  of  such  un¬ 
fettered  fancy  as  to  draw  comfort  out  of  the  implied  associa¬ 
tions,  in  spite  of  all  that  brick  and  mortar,  in  defiance  even  of 
the  overwhelming  Museum).  But,  upon  the  whole,  a  good 
name  is  a  heritage  for  ever,  and  its  charm  is  all  the  more 
durable  if,  as  is  the  case  with  Chelsea,  no  one  can  say 
precisely  what  it  means.  Mr.  Reginald  Blunt,  in  his  attrac¬ 
tive  handbook,  does  indeed  chronicle  the  guesses  of  many 
antiquarians,  but  none  imposes  itself,  and  for  mankind  at 
large  Chelsea  is  simply  a  pleasant  sound  with  pleasant  asso¬ 
ciations.  It  is  indeed  the  luckiest  of  all  London  district 
names.  Mayfair  is  a  palpable  invention,  and  carries  a  faux 
air  of  frivolity,  quite  misbecoming  the  discreet  architecture 
of  that  region ;  Belgravia  suggests  Mr.  Jeames  Yellow 
Pluche  ;  Pimlico  attracts  nobody ;  Bayswater  is  little  better ; 
Kensington  was  charming,  but  has  been  spoilt  irretrievably 
by  a  too  liberal  geographical  extension  into  South-West 
and  even  North ;  St.  John’s  Wood  suggests  the  demi-monde ; 
and  Maida  Vale  affects  an  incongruous  rusticity.  Chelsea  and 
Hampstead,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  are  the  only  two 
places  in  London  which  have  really  appropriate  and  charming 
names  that  cany  a  definite  association ;  and,  after  all,  Hamp¬ 
stead  is  not  in  London.  Chelsea  is,  and  yet  is  not,  or  at  least 
one  can  still  make  believe  that  it  keeps  its  old  autonomous 
identity,  still  the  place  which  was  to  Charles  II.  almost 
what  Brighton  was  to  George  IV.,  and  to  Queen  Anne  what 
Windsor  was  to  George  III.  and  his  Queen.  Its  associations 
with  royalty,  as  Mr.  Blunt  can  tell  us,  indeed,  go  much  further 
back ;  but  Henry  VIII.,  who  took  one  of  his  imperious  fancies 
to  the  manor  when  Lord  Sandys  owned  it,  lies  beyond  the 
range  of  gossip.  There  was  no  Pepys  in  his  day.  What 
really  interests  us  is  to  know  that  somewhere  opposite 
Battersea  Park  Grammont  gave  his  famous  river  parties — on 
how  different  a  river  ! — that  the  King's  Road  was  laid  out  for 
Charles  to  drive  down  on  his  visits  to  Nell  Gwynn  (whether  to  the 
house  that  tradition  points  out  or  another) ;  that  the  Queen’s 
Road  led  to  the  mansion  where  Catherine  of  Braganza’s 
initials  may  still  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  ironwork  of  the 
gateway ;  that  in  Church  Street  Arbuthnot  had  his  quarters 
somewhere  near  Queen  Anne,  when  she  went,  as  was  her 
custom,  to  take  country  air  at  the  first  riverside  village  out  of 
London  ;  that  Addison's  gentle  presence  was  frequent  there, 
and  Swift’s  formidable  brows  bent  somewhere  in  that  very 
street  over  a  letter  to  Stella.  These  are  the  materials  for 
historic  evocation  which  seem  to  us  the  easiest  to  work  with 
in  the  store  which  Mr.  Blunt  provides. 

And  yet  the  truth  is  that  historic  evocation  adds  little  in 
the  case  of  Chelsea  to  what  metaphysicians  call  the  content 
of  the  term.  Historic  Chelsea  is  dead  and  done  with,  though 
its  ghost  may  haunt  the  precincts  of  the  historic  old  church. 
The  Chelsea  that  we  know  bears  a  name,  stamped  indeed 
with  an  indefinable  suggestion  of  mere  prettiness  from  the 
dainty  art  in  porcelain  that  once  flourished  there,  yet  charged 
above  all  with  more  modern  memories.  There  is  no  Quartier 
Latin  in  London,  but  Chelsea  is  the  place  where  Turner  died 
with  the  sunlight  streaming  in  upon  him  over  the  river  that 
he  loved,  and  where  Mr.  Whistler  achieved  some  of  his  most 
brilliant  successes ;  where  Rossetti  worked,  in  paint  and  lan¬ 
guage,  giving  a  new  and  far  stronger  interest  to  that  old 
house  of  the  Spanish  Queen ;  and  where  Carlyle  became,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  ’bus-drivers,  a  sort  of  local  hero.  Artists  and 
writing  people  are  a  gregarious  folk,  and  Chelsea  has  more 
claim  than  any  place  in  London  to  be  called  the  artists’ 
quarter.  It  was  cheap  to  begin  with  (unhappily  it  is  so  no 

*  An  Illustrated  Historical  Handbook  to  the  Parish  of  Chelsea.  By  Reginald 
Blunt.  Larnley  and  Co.  [2s.  Gd.  net.2 
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longer);  but  especially  it  was,  and  is,  picturesque.  Not  only 
were  there  the  quaint  streets  with  old-world  shops  in  them ; 
not  only  were  there  houses  with  heavy  staircases  of  carved 
wood  and  panelling  throughout,  like  the  one  in  which  the 
Carlyles  lived  (but  they  papered  the  panelling)  and  which  is 
now  among  the  most  interesting  memorials  in  the  world; 
there  was,  and  there  is,  the  river.  You  can  stand  and  look 
west  towards  the  sunset  with  the  peaked  sails  of  the  boats 
outlined  against  it,  and  see  what  recalls  a  dozen  Turner 
pictures ;  or  you  can  look  by  night  at  the  rows  of  lamps  on 
the  bridges  and  the  moving  lights  on  the  streets  and  on  the 
stream,  and  feel  the  pleasure  in  all  that  contrast  of  brilliance 
against  the  cool  receding  gloom  of  the  sky  which  Mr.  Whistler 
has  fixed  upon  canvas  in  his  beautiful  nocturnes.  The  river 
at  Chelsea,  as  we  know  it,  is  hopelessly  irreconcilable  with 
such  a  picture  as  is  suggested  by  Pepys  when  he  tells  of 
Charles  bathing  there  from  among  the  rushes ;  but  it  lias 
associations  and  a  beauty  of  its  own  that  are  more  grateful,  at 
least  to  Londoners,  than  all  that  is  seen  or  suggested  at 
Cliveden  or  Maple  Durham. 

And  yet  after  all  Charles  II.,  rather  than  Carlyle  or  Turner, 
is  the  tutelary  personage  of  Chelsea;  for  if  wTe  give  to  him 
(after  the  fashion  where  Royalties  are  concerned)  the  credit 
which  belongs,  perhaps,  in  part  to  “  poor  Nelly,”  but  really  to 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  we  must  allow  that  Chelsea  owes  to  him 
what  distinguishes  it  among  London  districts, — a  true 
local  centre.  Kensington  has  its  gardens,  but  in  truth 
they  belong  to  Kensington  no  more  than  to  Bays- 
water;  Chelsea  has  its  hospital  to  itself.  No  one  would 
suspect  the  War  Office  of  an  eye  to  dramatic  fitness, 
yet  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Guards'  barracks  with  the 
pensioners’  grounds  affords  the  strangest  and  most  pic¬ 
turesque  contrasts,  while  it  enlivens  the  whole  quarter  with 
the  bright  note  of  military  red.  Go  where  you  will  in  Chelsea, 
you  meet  a  soldier  at  every  turn ;  and  though  the  encounters 
are  not  so  exciting  as  in  the  days  of  the  Jubilee,  when 
Hausas,  Dyaks,  Zaptiehs,  and  heaven  knows  what  other 
strange  and  martial  figures  passed  and  repassed,  yet  there  is 
always  the  hospital  itself  with  the  maimed  or  tottering 
veterans  about  its  gates,  while  the  stalwart  young  Guardsman 
swaggers  down  the  street  with  a  girl  on  his  arm.  Some  of 
the  old  men  keep  a  soldierly  cut  and  bearing  to  the  last; 
some,  worn  with  their  ailments,  are  mere  shadows  of  soldiers; 
but  many,  perhaps  most,  revert  to  the  original  type,  and  but 
for  their  dress  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  peasants  in 
any  English  village.  Yet  the  dress  and  the  common  life  give 
them  a  community  of  interest,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  guess 
how  these  long-service  veterans  must  pass  their  comments  on 
the  boys  of  the  short  service  whom  they  can  watch  drilling  in 
the  barracks  opposite.  Life  seems  to  go  peaceably  with  them, 
and  there  is  no  prettier  sight  in  London  on  a  Sunday  of  summer 
than  the  gardens  where  the  old  men  stand  each  by  his  little 
plot,  with  his  long  red  coat  making  in  the  sunshine  a  note 
of  colour  brighter  than  the  orange  lilies,  and  sell  little 
country -looking  nosegays  of  old-fashioned  flowers  for  a  few 
half -pence.  Whether  the  young  lads  from  the  barracks  respect 
these  elders  of  war  is  a  matter  for  doubt ;  but  at  least  among 
the  children  they  are  oracles,  and  the  kindliest  of  oracles. 
You  shall  see  some  old  warrior  with  half  a  dozen  medals  on 
his  breast  submitting  patiently  to  the  questions — the  in¬ 
terminable  questions — of  a  pair  of  small  boys.  And  once  at 
least— but  probably  a  hundred  times — a  small  child  sick  in 
bed  has  received  daily  tributes  of  weapons  cunningly  fashioned 
out  of  wTood,  flowers,  and  even  choice  heads  of  lettuce  sent  up 
from  one  of  the  oldest  among  the  pensioners  with  anxious 
inquiries  after  “his  little  friend.” 


JOHN  JACOB* 

If  Britain  were  to  select  from  her  many  servants  those  by 
whom  she  would  choose  to  stand  or  fall  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  we  suppose  the  choice  would  fall  upon  the  Indian 
frontier  administrators.  No  service  can  show  in  so  short  a 
period  such  a  race  of  heroes.  They  were  men  who  were  often 
cut  off  from  all  the  ties  of  home  and  friendship.  They  lived 
in  perpetual  danger  of  their  lives,  facing  incredible  difficulties 
in  the  worst  of  climates,  and  handicapped  on  all  sides  by  the 
ignorance  and  niggardliness  of  the  Government.  They  were 
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so  ill-paid  that  they  were  compelled  often  to  spend  their 
private  fortune  in  their  work.  They  were  exposed  to  much 
hostile  criticism,  and  to  the  heartbreaking  checks  which  a  red- 
tape  administration  can  give.  And  yet  through  it  all  they 
preserved  a  boyish  temper  of  adventure,  a  patience,  a  serenity 
which  were  little  short  of  heroic.  Some  were  greater  as 
soldiers,  some  as  civilians,  but  all  were  akin  in  nature. 
Napier,  Outram,  Green,  Lumsden,  Warburton,  Jacob, — it  is  a 
roll  any  nation  might  be  proud  of,  and  Jacob  is  perhaps  the 
most  typical,  both  in  the  splendour  of  his  work,  the  hardship 
of  his  life,  and  the  smallness  of  his  rewards. 

The  main  incidents  in  his  career  are  soon  told.  He  was 
born  in  1812  the  son  of  a  Somersetshire  parson,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  sailed  for  India  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Bombay  Artillery.  He  never  returned  home,  and  for  thirty 
years,  almost  without  a  day’s  holiday,  he  laboured  in  his 
adopted  land.  Lord  Auckland’s  fatal  policy  in  Afghanistan 
brought  him  to  Sind  in  1888  to  join  the  army  of  the  Indus. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  cavalry  leader  under 
Napier  at  Meanee  and  Hyderabad,  and  organised  and  com¬ 
manded  the  famous  Sind  Irregular  Horse.  For  many  years 
he  worked  on  under  Frere,  -making- his  troops  the  most  perfect 
of  native  regiments,  and  founding  on  the  site  of  the  ruinous 
Khangur  the  city  of  Jacobabad  as  a  bridle  to  the  frontier.  In 
1855  when  Frere  was  invalided  he  became  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Sind.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian  War,  of  which 
he  strongly  disapproved,  he  was  sent  to  Bushire  under 
Outram,  and  had  to  remain  there  inactive  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mutiny.  Ultimately  he  was  selected  to  command 
the  Central  India  Army,  but  there  was  some  delay  in  his 
arrival,  and  Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  sent  in  his  place.  For  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  mainly  with  fron¬ 
tier  outbreaks.  The  incessant  strain  of  his  work  had  under¬ 
mined  a  naturally  strong  constitution,  and  he  died  of  brain 
fever  after  a  few  days’  illness. 

The  achievement  of  his  life  was  his  subjugation  of  Sind, 
for  if  Sir  Charles  Napier  fought  the  actual  war,  it  was  Jacob 
who  conquered  the  people.  The  climate  of  the  place  was  such 
that  few  Englishmen  could  work  in  it.  Even  Napier,  who 
was  a  sort  of  salamander,  neai-ly  died  of  sunstroke.  And  yet 
for  a  score  of  years  Jacob  worked  incessantly,  planting, 
irrigating,  building,  and  training  his  cavalry.  “  We  have  no 
right  to  seize  Sind,”  wrote  Sir  Charles  in  his  famous  style, 
“  yet  we  shall  do  so,  and  a  very  advantageous,  humane,  and 
useful  piece  of  rascality  it  will  be.”  It  was  Jacob’s  work  to 
prove  his  General’s  words  true,  and  nobly  he  accomplished  it. 
His  Sind  Horse  were  to  the  end  the  chief  pride  of  his  life. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  called  them  “  the  true  descendants  of 
Seewajee’s  mountain  rats,  whom  not  all  the  pride  and  power 
of  the  armies  of  Hindustan  could  prevent  from  marching  to 
the  gates  of  Delhi.”  For  the  rough  frontier  work  cavalry 
were  the  only  troops  possible.  It  was  work,  as  Jacob  said, 
where  experienced  Indian  officers  wei’e  as  much  abroad  as 
the  merest  griffin,  for  the  Horse  were  not  only  a  fighting  force 
but  armed  explorers.  Napier  thought  them  the  “  ideal  of 
first-rate  soldiers, — prompt,  resolute,  obedient,  and  humane.” 
Jacob  prided  himself  on  their  irregularity — “  they  are 
soldiers  of  battle  only,  and  know  no  monkey  tricks  with 
lances” — but  the  “Memorandum  on  the  principle  of  his 
procedure  ”  which  he  drew  up  shows  how  stringent  was 
the  discipline.  The  first  point,  “  Always  act  on  the  offen¬ 
sive,”  is '  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  troops,  and  it 
is  little  wonder  that,  as  Mr.  Shand  says,  “  he  gained  the 
same  useful  fame  as  Napier,  when  the  Belooch  mercenaries 
of  the  Ameers  gave  him  the  sobriquet  of  ‘  brother  of  Satan.’  ” 

In  spite  of  his  many  quarrels,  Jacob  was  happy  in  the  men 
he  worked  under.  Napier  was  a  character  after  his  own  heart, 
though  the  brotherly  partisanship  of  Sir  William  estranged 
the  two  in  later  life.  The  son  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  had  his 
faults,  but  formalism  and  lack  of  enterprise  were  not  to  be 
found  in  him.  “  You  have  Sir  Charles’s  permission,”  so  ran 
one  of  his  orders,  “  to  rob,  murder,  steal,  hang,  and  anything 
else  to  procure  carriage ;  you  may  do  anything  if  you  can  but 
catch  Shere  Mahomed.  Do  this,  and  all  your  crimes  will  be 
pardoned.”  Outram,  the  “  Bayard  of  India,”  was  at  all  times 
his  close  and  affectionate  friend,  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  reveals  an  ideal  brotherhood  in  aims.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  was  his  staunch  ally,  and  made  every  effort  to 
have  his  merits  recognised.  With  Dalhousie  he  quarrelled,  as 
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he  was  bound  to  do  with  ary  superior,  but  the  great  Governor- 
General  saw  bis  value,  and  he  was  ready  to  join  in  Outram'3 
praise  of  “the  glorious,  generous  chief.”  In  truth,  Jacob 
a3  a  subordinate  was  •  always  a  difficult  problem.  He  was 
given  so  free  a  hand  that  he  became  -intolerant  of  any 
criticism,’  though,  it  may  be  said,  the  criticism  he  received  was 
generally  ill-informed  and  irrelevant.  He  had  done  his  own 
work  so  supremely  well  that  he  wished  to  see  his  own  opinion 
accepted  in  other  matters,  and  it  was  India’s  misfortune  that 
his  official  position  did  not  always  entitle  him  to  be  heard. 
Frere  and  Outram  believed  that  if  he  had  been  listened  to  the 
Mutiny  might  have  been  averted.  The  Bengal  Army  was  the 
subject  of  his  attacks.  “  The  position  of  the  sepoy,”  he  wrote, 
as  Napier  and  Henry  Lawrence  had  written  before  him,  “  in 
Bengal  and  Madras  is  that  of  a  spoiled  child.  Humoured 
and  indulged  for  years  past,  he  looks  upon  humouring  and 
indulgence  as  his  right,  and  when  from  any  cause  these  are 
denied  to  him  he  sulks  and  rebels.”  In  other  matters  his 
instinct  was  less  sure.  He  thought  the  Pathan  as  a  soldier 
“  untrustworthy  and  abominably  vicious  ” ;  which,  as  Mr. 
Shand  points  out,  was  scarcely  the  experience  of  his  brother 
Wardens  of  the  Marches  in  the  far  North-West. 

His  personal  character  was  beyond  criticism,  His  courage 
seems  to  have  been  the  wonder  even  of  that  warlike  frontier. 
Sir  William  Napier  writes  of  his  charges  in  an  epic  strain 

"The  whole  body  of  cavalry  was  at  fall  speed,  clearing  the 
nullahs  without  a  check,  the  riders’  spurs  deep  in  their  horses’ 
sides,  their  different  war-cries  pealing  high  and  clear,  their  swords 
whirling  above  their  heads  in  gleaming  circles  ;  there  were  the 
fiery  Jacob  and  the  terrible  Fitzgerald  careering  in  the  same 
path,  while  the  splendid  troopers  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  and  the  red 
turbans  of  the  wild  horsemen  of  Sind,  speeding  through  smoke 
and  dust,  streamed  like  meteors  behind  them.” 

And  all  the  while  in  his  scanty  leisure  he  was  busying  himself 
with  mechanical  inventions  and  the  perfection  of  artillery,  and 
writing  curiously  heterodox  theological  treatises.  He  was  a 
first-rate  mathematician,  and  apparently  metaphysics  deeply 
interested  him.  The  marvel  is  that  in  that  terrible  climate> 
with  his  laborious  profession  and  constant  worries,  he  yet  kept 
his  intellectual  vitality  unimpaired  to  the  last.  Poverty  was 
one  of  his  chief  afflictions.  He  spent  every  shilling  of  his 
very  modest  pay  on  the  regiment,  and  where  he  got  the  money 
to  build  and  cultivate  with  history  does  not  say.  In  twenty- 
four  years’  service  he  had  only  two  months’  leave,  and  at  one 
time  he  felt  himself  so  unjustly  treated  that  he  and  Henry 
Green  proposed  to  throw  up  their  commands  and  emigrate 
together  to  Australia.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  held  strong 
opinions  on  the  marriage  of  frontier  officers,  believing  that  a 
public  servant  should  "  espouse  the  State,”  but  every  now  and 
then  he  seems  to  have  had  curious  longings  for  some  one  to 
share  his  hopes  and  sorrows  with.  A  stammer  in  speech 
made  him  very  sensitive,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for 
his  self-chosen  hermit  life.  But  indeed  he  was  a  little 
unsuited  for  ordinary  modern  society.  He  was  intensely 
autocratic,  and  the  dictator  was  always  the  role  in  which 
he  was  most  at  home.  But  his  was  an  absolutism  tem¬ 
pered  wifh  patience  and  kindness  and  tbe  bigbest  moral 
purpose.  ‘‘I  do  not  propose,”  he  once  wrote,  “to  govern  by 
force  or  fear.  I  will  ’  have  sober,  God-fearing  men  in  my 
troops,  as  old  Cromwell  said,  and  I  will  govern  them  by 
appealing  to  their  higher,  not  to  their  baser,  attributes. 
The  object  of  all  our  training  should  he  to  develop  mental 
power.  The  more  we  can  raise  our  subordinates  in  the 
scale  of  rational  beings,  the  more  we  can  command  them.” 
And  that  he  had  learned  the  first  lesson  of  the  great 
leader,  self-control,  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he 
received  the  news  of  the  Central  Indian  command,  the 
bitterest  disappointment  of  bis  life.  We  are  told  that  after 
he  had  read  the  letter,  he  took  up  his  book  again  in  tbe 
place  be  had  left  off. 

His  death  had  something  of  the  high  solemnity  of  which  the 
great  frontier  administrators  seem  to  have  had  the  secret. 
At  midnight,  when  the  end  was  near,  he  had  the  Belooch 
Chiefs  and  the  Khan  of  Khelat’s  envoys  brought  into  the 
death  chamber.  “  It  is  said  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
company,  and  the  old  troopers  of  the  Sind  Horse  mingled 
their  tears  .with  those  of  the  leaders  of  the  robbers  whose 

strength  they  had  broken . The  Belooch  comforted 

themselves  with  the  fond  imagination  that  as  his  body  had 
been  'committed  to  their  soil,  his  spirit  would  remain  to 
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watch  over  them.”  And  so  Mr.  Shand  closes  his  Life  of 
this  strange  and  single-hearted  man.  It  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  work,  written  with  moderation  and  fairness  and 
that  enthusiasm  without  which  a  biography  is  lifeless.  We 
trust  that  it  will  find  many  readers,  for  the  most  whole¬ 
some  corrective  to  a  too  facile  Imperialism  is  a  record  of  the 
courage,  self-sacrifice,  and  patience  which  are  the  true  makers 
of  Empire. 

NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK  * 

“  Mis’ ess  Joy”  is  a  name  of  joyful  promise  sadly  belied  by 
tbe  history  which  Mr.  Le  Breton  has  allotted  to  his  heroine. 
The  stain  of  illegitimacy,  love  hopeless  though  requited, 
and  a  most  miserable  marriage  are  her  fate, — a  fate 
which  involves  all  the  occupants  of  her  father’s  farm, 
Winde-le-Ferae,  in  equal  sorrow.  Fortunately,  the  book 
is  clever  enough  not  to  be  intolerable  through  melan¬ 
choly,  and  a  good  deal  of  relief  may  be  found  in  the 
sketches  of  'country  town  and  country  life  in  tbe  early 
part  of  the  century.  The  portraits  of  the  three  sisters,  the' 
widowed  Mrs.  Fabien  and  tbe  two  "Misses  Eden,”  who  live  in 
two  small  bouses  side  by  side  at  Folkestone,  are  well  drawn: 
and  lifelike.  All  these  ladies  cherish  tbe  hope  of  marrying 
Mr.  George  Pierrepoint,  a  wealthy  bachelor  “  of  scarcely 'fifty 
years,”  who  inhabits  the  house  and  grounds  opposite.  Mrs. 
Fabien  bases  her  hopes  partly  on  Mr.  Pierrepoint’s  affection 
for  her  son  Richard — the  hero  of  poor  “  Joy’s”  sad  love  affair 
— and  the  Misses  Eden  never  think  of  regarding  a  widow  as  a 
rival.  The  quiet  life  of  these  ladies  and  the  ironic  pathos  of 
their  story — the  little  maiden  sisters  waiting  hopefully  for 
love  and  life  long  after  the  days  for  both  are  past — is  the  only 
relief  which  Mr.  Le  Breton  gives  us  from  the  uncompromising 
tragedy  of  his  main  theme.  The  reader  can  see  the  inevitable 
catastrophe  before  him  when  Richard  Fabien  promises  to  many 
his  good,  dull,  unselfish  cousin  Susannah,  Farmer  Eden's 
legitimate  daughter,  and  therefore  Joy’s  half-sister,  during. 
Joy’s  long  absence  at  school.  Of  course,  Joy  and  Richard 
fall  in  love  on  her  return,  and  both  being  devoted  to  Susannah, 
part,  with  disastrous  results  to  all.  Richard  and  Susannah 
marry,  and  Joy,  in  order  not  to  he  compelled  to  live  under 
their  roof,  marries  too,  a  sailor  who  ill-uses  her,  and  in 
attempting  her  rescue  from  this  man  Richard  is  drowned 
in  her  company.  It  is  a  clever  book,  though  it  might  be 
wished  that  Mr.  Le  Breton  had  not  chosen  quite  so  hopelessly 
tragic  a  theme. 

Mr.  Dawson’s  studies  of  Morocco  are  very  picturesque,  and 
he  is  able  to  bring  most  vividly  to  mind  the  peculiar  soft, 
exhilarating  quality  of  its  air  and  the  clear  limpidness  of  its 
sunshine.  The  “  West  Coast  ”  stories  in  the  hook  are  also 
striking.  Eut  we  feel  hound  to  protest  as  to  Mr.  Dawson’s  use 
of  the  history  of  real  persons  in  his  first  story.  It  is  really 
not  fair  to  take  the  actual  title  of  a  living  English  lady, 
to  put  down  in  black  and  white  many  peculiar  and  un¬ 
mistakable  events  in  her  history,  then  to  mix  the 
whole  with  fiction,  to  ascribe  rather  discreditable  motives 
to  the  lady  in  question,  and  finally  to  bestow,  in  contradiction 
of  fact,  a  sort  of  cretin  upon  her  as  her  only  child.  One  can 
only  hope  that  Mr.  Dawson  was  in  ignorance  of 'how  very  well 
known  is  the  real  story  of  the  lady  in  question  (whose  very 
title,  we  must  repeat,  he  has  taken),  and  that  for  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  reason  he  hoped  that  “  The  Annals  of  a  Saintly- 
House  ”  would  be  imagined  to  he  entirely  fictitious.  Again,  in 
the  story  called  “  The  Prose  of  It  ”  we  think  he  might  have 
left  the  plot  of  Owen  Meredith’s  The  Portrait  to  its  original 
author.  It  is  not  so  delightful  a  story  that'one'  pines  to  read 
it  all  over  again  in  a  West  Coast  setting.  The  other  stories 
in  the  hook  are  certainly  very  romantic  reading,  and  Mr.’ 
Dawson  has  seized  the  essential  difference  between  Morocco 
and  what  we  may  call  “the  East”  with  acute  appreciation. 
People  who  like  to  have  details  of  what  and  how  great  are  the 
horrors  legally  perpetrated  in  a  land  hardly  three  days’  saii 
from  Plymouth  cannot  do  better  than  read  Mr.  Dawson’s  book. 
Some  of  the  st  ories,  however,  will  undoubtedly  go  near  to  making 
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London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  [6s.] - (.0.)  The  Autobiography  of  a  Charwoman. 

As  chronicled  by  Annie  Wakeman.  London:  John  MacQueen.  [6s.] — —(6.)  The 
Thom  Bit.  By  Porothea  Conyers.  London.:  Hutchinson  and  Co.  .  [6s.]— —(7.) 
The  Strong  Arm.  By  Robert  Barr.  London  :  Methuen  and  Co.  [6s.]| — : — (8.-> 
The  Father  Confessor.  -  By  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter.  London  •:  Ward,- Lock,’ and 
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them  physically  sick.  The  story  of  “  Ben  Hamed  el  Askar  ” 
may  be  recommended  to  people  who  would  like  a  glimpse  of  the 
glamour  of  Morocco  without  its  horrors,  though  any  young 
ladies  who  were  contemplating  imitating  the  example  of  Miss 
Maybum  should  be  advised  to  read  the  most  horrifying  stories 
in  the  book  before  responding  to  the  advances  of  a  too 
fascinating  Othello. 

George  Eliot  somewhere  says  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  horror  of  a-  bad  dream  and  the  horror  of  a  real 
event  is  that  the  dream  does  not  “harden  into  an  irrevocable 
past.”  This  seems  to  be  the  chief  difference  between  the 
horrors  we  read  in  the  newspapers  and  the  horrors  that  are 
pressed  upon  us  in  contemporary  fiction.  Mr.  Christopher  St. 
John  takes  Bacon’s  dictum  on  Revenge  as  the  motto  of  his 
story,  The  Crimson  Weed,  and  the  book  plays  the  theme 
sounded  in  Mis’ ess  Joy  of  betrayal  and  bastardy,  but  the  varia' 
tions  in  this  case  run  to  revenge  and  madness.  There  is  a 
streak  of  Italian  romance  in  the  book  which  lifts  it  above  the 
commonplace,  but  it  is  not,  nor  is  it  intended  to  be,  pleasant 
reading.  The  extreme  gloom  of  the  books  noticed  by  us  this 
week  hazards  the  question  whether,  like  the  ill-health  this 
spring,  they  can  be  the  outcome  of  the  depression  of  last 
November  and  December.  Possibly  this  is  an  improbable 
suggestion,  but  the  fact  remains  that  their  effect  on  the  reader 
is  the  reverse  of  cheering. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  expositions  of  the  wilder 
passions  to  a  quiet  story  by  Miss  Isabel  Smith,  called  The 
Minister's  Guest.  It  gives  an  account  of  how  Nannie 
Burton,  a  girl  brought  up  by  her  uncle — a  sporting  parson  in 
Kent— goes  to  spend  a  year  for  theological  instruction  in  the 
house  of  an  Independent  minister  in  the  North.  This  is  done 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  her  dead  mother,  who  had 
filled  the  indescribable  relationship  to  the  minister  of  being 
the  child  of  his  mother’s  second  husband.  There  being  there¬ 
fore,  ho  real  relationship  between  the  Rev.  Josiah  Kitterley 
and  his  ward  he  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  has  to  witness  in 
silence  her  love  for  a  younger  man.  The  interest  of  the  story 
lies  in  the  account  of  the  life  in  Nonconformist  circles  at 
“ Market. Pateley,”  of  which  Miss  Smith  gives  an  account, 
made  lively  by  a  good  deal  of  quiet  humour.  The  book  is  well 
written,  and  very  readable  to  people  who  can  be  content 
without  having  their  deepest  emotions  harrowed. 

If  The  Autobiography  of  a  Charwoman  really  gives  a  true 
account  of  its  heroine’s  adventures,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
striking  example  of  the  fact  that  happiness  does  not  lie  in 
outward  circumstances.  Betty  Black,  the  charwoman  in 
question,  begins  her  active  career  as  a  “  general,”  and  reaches 
her  highest  point'  in  worldly  success  at  sixteen  as  housekeeper 
to  the  head  assistant  of  a'large  pawnbroker.  The  man  betrays 
her  and  repudiates  her  child,  and  the  rest  of  her  life  is  a 
hand-to-mouth  struggle,  first  with  an  illegal,  and  afterwards 
with  a  legal,  husband.  The  illegal  husband  is  a  good  fellow, 
and  would  marry  her,  only  his  first  wife  is  still  alive.  The 
real  husband,  whom  she  marries  after  the  death  of  number 
one,  .is  a  brute  who  illtreats  and  deserts  her.  Through  the 
various  vicissitudes  of  her  career  Betty  shows  no  sort  of 
feeling  of  her  life  being  intolerable,  but  bears  her  troubles  as 
she  does  her  babies,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  uselessness  of  a 
struggle  against  the  ’inevitable.  The  cheerful  patience  of  the 
poor  is  cleverly  indicated,  and  readers  who  like  this  stamp  of 
story  will  enjoy  Miss  Annie  Wakeman’s  book. 

The  Thorn  Bit  is. a  pleasant  if  rather .  commonplace  little 
story,  the  heroine  of  which  is  of  a  type  of  “  wild  Irish  girl  ” 
not  very,  rare  in  fiction.  “  Nancy,”  however,  is  rather  less 
pleasant  and  more  selfish  than  authors  generally  permit  this 
sort  of  heroine  to  be.  She  and  her  cousin  many  early  in  the 
book;  in  accordance  with  testamentary  dispositions.  Nancy 
runs  away,  practically  from  the  church  door,  and  in  answer 
to  an  advertisement,  becomes  a  paying  guest  in  a  vulgar 
family  in  a  garrison  town.  In.  the  end  all  goes  well  and  the 
couple  are  reconciled..  There  is  a  great  deal  of  hunting, 
pleasantly,  described-,  in  the  book,  which  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to,  people  .who  like  the.  mildly  “flirtatious”  order  of 

Twp  books  of  short  stories,' both  very  fair  reading  at  this 
time  of  year, -Mor'  the  beach  or  the  hammock,  are  called 
respectively  The  Strong  Arm  and.  The  Father  Confessor.  The 
story  of  The  Strong  Arm  is  itself,  however,  a  seiies  of  episodes 
with  jal  connecting  thread  running  through  them,  but  each 
complete-in  itself:  Readers  who  like  mediieval  caStles,  out¬ 


laws,  and  adventu  res  will  enjoy  the  book,  which  is  written  in 
a  lively,  bustling  style  well  fitted  to  its  subject.  A  fine  study 
of  cowardice  in  The  Father  Confessor  called  “  The  Three 
Travellers”  is  worth  the  reader’s  attention.  The  present 
writer  remembers  being  struck  with  it  on  its  appearance  some 
time  ago  in  one  of  the  lighter  magazines.  The  other  stories 
show  that  Mrs.  Shorter  has  imagination,  and  knows  how  to 
use  her  pen  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

_  y 

ROMANTIC  EDINBURGH. 

Romantic  Edinburgh.  By  John  Geddie.  (Sands  and  Co.  6s.)— 
Mr,  Geddie  has  a  really  admirable  gift  as  a  cicerone.  In  his  little 
books  on  the  Water  of  Leith  and  the  Fife  coast  he  has  already 
produced  two  of  the  best  specimens  we  know  of  the  romantic 
guide-book,  the  pleasant  talk  of  a  well-informed  and  judicious 
enthusiast.  He  has  now  done  the  same  service  for  the  Scottish 
capital,  and  the  work  is  so  much  the  better  as  the  subject  is  more 
fascinating.  The  book  may  be  best  described  as  an  enlarged  and 
annotated  version  of  Stevenson’s  “  Picturesque  Notes,”  with  the 
gaps  filled  up  and  the  details  of  the  landscape  provided.  Where 
Stevenson  passes  over  a  street  with  a  sentence  or  an  epithet,  Mr. 
Geddie  lingers  lovingly  in  each  close  and  stairway,  and  is  ready 
with  lists  of  old  occupants  and  gossip  about  forgotten  fes¬ 
tivities.  The  book  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Edinburgh, 
social,  literary,  and  legal,  but  at  the  same  time  the  proper 
work  of  a  guide-book  is  always  kept  well  in  view,  and  the 
book  is  so  arranged  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool 
could  scarcely  miss  its  purport  Mr.  Geddie  makes  the  complete 
circuit  of  the  city.  First  the  High  Street  and  its  neighbourhood, 
then  round  the  Flodden  Wall,  then  the  suburbs  on  the  south, 
then  over  to  the  New  Town,  and  at  last  Leith,  Portobello,  and 
the  shore  of  the  Firth.  The  author’s  local  knowledge  is  amazing, 
for  there  is  scarcely  an  Edinburgh  celebrity  of  the  last  few 
centuries,  however  small,  who  is  not  given  a  local  habitation  and  an 
anecdote.  But  if  he  has  a  passion  for  details,  he  has  ako  the  gift 
of  broad,  picturesque  description.  The  book  helps  us  to  realise 
the  slow  growth  of  the  city  over  its  base  of  ravines  and  rugged 
hillsides.  We  see  the  Old  Town,  stretched,  as  Carlyle  said,  like 
a  rhinoceros-skin  over  the  ribs  of  the  slope,  running  from  the 
Castle  to  Holyrood,  and  holding  in  its  precincts  relics  of  every 
great  event  in  Scottish  history.  And  then,  as  population 
increases  and  the  rich  demand  air  and  light,  it  stretches  perforce 
to  the  fields  towards  the  south,  and  bridges  the  ravines  of  the  Nor' 
Loch  to  found  the  imposing  Princes  Street.  And  as  the  archi¬ 
tecture  changed  so  did  the  habits  of  the  people,  from  the  old  cosy 
High  Street  days  when  great  families  lived  on  the  fourth  story, 
to  the  elegance  of  George  Street  and  St.  Andrew  Square  and  the 
Edinburgh  of  Scott  and  Jeffrey.  Mr.  Geddie  writes  with  ease 
and  grace  and  bears  his  learning  lightly,  but  the  patience  and 
industry  of  the  book  are  as  noteworthy  as  its  attractiveness. 


CUBA  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Cuba  and  International  Relations :  a  Historical  Study  in 
American  Diplomacy.  By  James  Morton  Callahan,  Ph.D. 
(The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore.  4  dole.) — As  this  book 
does  not  bear  the  imprint  of  an  English  publisher,  it  may  be 
taken  that  the  author  does  not  anticipate  a  great  demand  for  it 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Neither  do  we,  for  though  the  work  is 
distinctly  interesting  and  a  veritable  storehouse  of  information 
on  cosas  de  Cuba,  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  main  body  of 
English  readers.  Their  interest  in  the  island  ceased  with  its 
surrender  to  the  United  States,  an  event  of  great  moment  and 
significance.  It  severed  for  ever  the  political  connection  of 
Spain  with  that  great  Western  world  which  she  discovered  and 
abused,  'and  marked  a  new  stage  in  the  expansion  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Callahan  goes  a  long  way  back,  beginning 
with  “  Anglo-Spanish  Relations  around  the  Gulf  before  1783,”  and 
ending  with  the  “  Espano-American  War  and  the  Spanish 
Withdrawal  from  Cuba-Libre.”  We  have  also  chapters  on 
“  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  Question,”  President  Polk’s 
policy  after  the  Mexican  War,  and  many  more.  Long 
before  the  war  there  had  been  intermittent  friction  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  always  about  Cuba.  In  1839  there 
befell  an  incident  which  gave  rise  to  sqme  curious  litigation. 
The  schooner  ‘  Amistad  ’  wa3  taking  a  cargo  of  negroes,  described 
as  belonging  to  Jose  Ruiz  and  Pedro  Montez,  to  Puerto  Principe^ 
Cuba,  but  before  reaching  that  place  the  negroes  revolted  and 
ordered  Montez  to  take  them  back  to  Africa.  ,  Instead  of  obeying, 
he  shaped  the  ship’s  course  for  the  North,  and  off  Long  Island 
she  was  captured  by  the  United  States  brig  ‘  Washington,’  and 
1  claimed  as  a  prize.  -  The  case  was  tried  by  the  Federal  Court  in. 
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Connecticut.  The  commander  of  the  brig  claimed  salvage,  the 
Spaniards  demanded  the  negroes,  the  negroes  demanded  their 
freedom,  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador  demanded  both  them 
and  the  ship.  All  the  Courts  before  which  the  matter 
was  brought,  including  the  Supreme  Court,  decided  against 
Ruiz  and  Montez,  the  negroes  obtained  their  freedom,  and  the 
Spanish  Government  did  not  obtain  the  damages  which  on 
behalf  of  the  despoiled  slave-dealers  they  claimed. 


SCOTTISH  HERALDRY. 

Heraldry  in  Relation  to  Scottish  History  and  Art :  being  the  Rhind 
Lectures  on  Archaeology  for  1898.  By  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul, 
Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms.  (D.  Douglas,  Edinburgh.  10s.  6d.) — Sir 
James  Balfour  Paul’s  Rhind  Lectures  form  an  excellent  apologia 
for  his  science,  for  in  the  first  place  they  make  a  fascinating 
book,  and  in  the  second  place  the  defence  is  based  upon  merits, 
such  as  its  artistic  possibilities,  which  are  apparent  to  the  most 
convinced  Radical.  If  the  “gay  science”  is  to  be  preserved,  let 
it  be  kept  simple  and  beautiful,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  The 
mind  of  man  when  (heraldically)  left  to  itself  is  notoriously 
wicked,  and  forsakes  the  old  simple  pales  and  chevrons  and  fesses 
for  modern  symbolical  monstrosities.  The  Lord  Lyon  pleads  for 
order  and  correctness  in  the  art,  and  his  plea  has  a  special  force, 
for  the  merit  of  Scottish  heraldry  was  always  its  comparative 
simplicity.  “  When  we  look  at  Scottish  arms  as  a  whole,”  he 

says,  “  we  find . several  features  which  reflect,  in  a  way, 

the  nature  both  of  the  people  and  the  country.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  simple  and  direct,  comparatively  few  in  number,  when 
compared  to  the  population,  and  carefully  differenced  in  the 
case  of  cadets.”  They  had  a  few  charges  of  their  own,  which 
are  rare  elsewhere,  notably  the  shield  gyronny  of  eight  of 
the  Campbells,  the  Royal  Tressure  counterflowered,  and  the 
Lymphad  of  the  Isles.  The  old  heralds  used  to  say  that  when 
a  coat  of  arms  bore  only  black  and  white  it  was  “  most  fair,” 
when  black  and  gold  it  was  “  most  rich,”  and  when  of  green  and 
gold  it  was  “  most  glorious.”  The  distinction  can  scarcely  have 
been  made  with  reference  to  Scottish  heraldry,  for  sable  and  vert 
are  very  rare  in  Scottish  coats,  and  silver  outshines  gold  in  a 
proportion  of  247  to  65.  But  its  simplicity  gives  it  a  beauty 
which  no  gaudiness  can  give,  and  the  fact  that  the  charge  of  a 
great  house  is  found  carefully  preserved  and  joined  with  the 
proper  marks  of  cadency  throughout  all  its  branches  gives  it  a 
peculiar  historical  value.  The  way  in  which  the  crowned  heart 
and  mullets  of  Douglas,  the  pale  of  Erskine,  the  fess  cheeky  of 
Stuart,  appear  on  the  shields  of  the  minor  gentry  is  a  commentary 
on  the  history  of  the  strong  Scots  noblesse.  Sir  James  Balfour 
Paul  is  equally  interesting  on  the  “  art  of  heraldry  ”  and  its  odd 
conventions.  All  was  sacrificed  to  the  imperative  end  of  intelli¬ 
gibility,  but  the  very  bareness  has  its  decorative  value.  We 
commend  the  closing  lecture  to  all  who  are  interested  in  beautify' 
ing  the  interior  of  a  house  with  decorations  which  are  both 
significant  and  effective. 

GRANT  ALLEN. 

Grant  Allen  :  a  Memoir.  By  Edward  Clodd.  (Grant  Richards. 
6s.) — In  some  respects  this  is  an  ideal  biography,  and  com¬ 
pares  favourably  with  the  huge  tomes  which  it  pleases  many 
biographers  nowadays  to  impose  on  a  patient  public !  It  is  so 
short  that  it  may  be  read  at  a  sitting,  so  well  written  as  to  be  a 
pleasure  to  read,  and  so  suggestive  withal  that  he  must  be 
indeed  stupid  who  can  read  it  without  profit.  Grant  Allen  may 
not  have  been  a  genius,  for  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he 
achieved  anything  really  great,  yet  he  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  many  parts  and  highly  cultured,  wonderfully  versatile  and 
phenomenally  industrious.  Had  he  been  less  hampered  with  bad 
health  and  scanty  means  he  would  have  risen  to  greater  eminence. 
His  ambition  was  to  give  himself  wholly  to  philosophy 
and  science,  but  these  are  poor  paymistresses,  and  having 
to  live  by  his  pen,  he  was  constrained  to  turn  it  to  more 
pecuniarily  remunerative  uses.  In  other  words,  he  took  to 
story  writing,  for  which  he  discovered  an  aptitude  that 
surprised  nobody  more  than  himself;  though  it  need  not 
have  done,  for  Allen  had  most  of  the  qualifications  that 
go  to  the  making  of  a  novelist, — a  mind  well  stored  with  know¬ 
ledge,  travel,  imagination,  insight,  sympathy,  inventiveness, 
and  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  Yet  though  he  produced 
novels  that  found  a  public,  they  are  probably  all  doomed 
to  an  early  oblivion.  Money,  owing  to  stress  of  circumstances, 
being  an  object,  he  had  to  write  with  a  view  to  serial  publica . 
tion,  and  the  conductors  of  most  serials  not  only  demand  sensa¬ 
tion,  but  insist  on  every  instalment,  however  short,  ending  with 
what  they  call  a  “curtain,”  conditions  that  are  incompatible 
with  good  work.  Indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
editor  of  a  paper  that  “  makes  fiction  a  feature  ”  to  refuse  a  novel 


on  the  ground  that  it  is  “  too  good  ”  for  him,  and  presumably, 
therefore,  not  bad  enough  for  his  readers.  Hence,  if  a  novelist 
would  put  money  in  his  purse,  it  behoves  him  to  “  go  one  worse,” 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  than  his  rivals  in  sensational 
romance.  The  work  for  which  Mr.  Grant  Allen  hoped  to  be 
remembered  was  his  “  Force  and  Energy,”  and  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  science  are  probably  more  important  than  is  generally 
supposed.  They  were  highly  thought  of  by  Darwin,  Huxley,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Grant  Allen  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  a  passionate  love  for  Nature.  A  country  walk 
with  him  was  an  education  in  itself.  He  had  also  lofty  ideas  and 
a  charming  personality.  All  who  knew  him  loved  him,  and  than 
that  no  better  of  a  man  can  be  said. 


SWEET  HAMPSTEAD  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Sweet  Hampstead  and  its  Associations.  By  Mrs.  Caroline  A. 
White.  (Elliot  Stock.  28s.) — Sweet  Hampstead  has  a  pathetic 
little  preface  which  even  were  the  book  less  agreeable  to  read 
would  more  than  suffice  to  disarm  criticism  and  soften  the  cen¬ 
sorious.  Mrs.  White  tells  us  that  though  the  idea  of  writing  the 
story  of  Hampstead  occurred  to  her  “  very  many  years  ago,” 
other  engagements  compelled  her  to  lay  aside  the  completion  of 
the  task  for  a  generation,  and  that  it  was  only  lately  re¬ 
sumed.  We  are  further  told  that  the  work  has  been  a  delight, 
“  bringing  back — though  sometimes  through  a  mist  of  tears — 
images  of  the  past,  with  pleasant  memories  of  sunny  days,  that, 
looked  at  from  the  perspective  of  eighty-nine  years,  seem  brighter 
even  than  the  sunshine  is  itself.  From  such  a  pile  of  years  I 
almost  lose  the  author’s  dread  of  the  critic.  Praise  or  blame  are 
to  me  now  much  the  same ;  but  being  a  woman  I  still  prefer  the 
praise.”  We  can  assure  Mrs.  White  that  this  preference  is  not 
limited  to  ladies,  and  that  what  she  prefers  she  fully  deserves. 
She  has  written  a  charming  book,  considering  her  years  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  book,  and  so  infused  with  her  own  kindly  and  genial 
spirit  as  to  put  her  en  rapport  with  the  reader  from  the  very  start. 
Moreover,  the  book  teems  with  information  and  pleasant  gossip. 
Hampstead  is  so  rich  in  historical  associations,  so  many  notable 
people  have  dwelt  there,  or  had  ties  therewith,  and  the  authoress 
is  so  full  of  local  lore,  that  the  work,  which  is  profusely  illustrated, 
may  be  dipped  into  again  and  again,  and  every  time  with  pleasure 
and  profit,  even  by  readers  whose  connection  with  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  goes  no  further  than  an  occasional  visit  to  its  famous  heath. 

The  Scientific  Study  of  Scenery.  By  John  E.  Marr,  F.R.S. 
With  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  (Methuen  and  Co.  6s.) — So 
far  as  this  reviewer  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  general 
reader  whom  Mr.  Marr  professedly  desires  to  interest,  this  book 
is  calculated  to  disappoint.  The  truth  is  that  an  introductory 
treatise  on  geomorphology,  which  is  the  true  description  of  this 
volume,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  study  of  scenery  than  a 
manual  of  anatomy  has  to  do  with  physiognomy.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  criticise  it  as  a  scientific  work ;  but  from  the  general 
reader’s  point  of  view  we  should  say  that  the  facts  which  it 
conveys  relating  to  the  influences  of  denudation,  accumulation, 
and  so  forth  could  have  been  made  plain  to  an  intelligent  reader 
in  about  a  tenth  of  the  compass.  For  students  it  may  be  all  very 
well,  but  we  object  on  principle  to  a  misleading  title.  The  word 
“  scenery  ”  involves  a  reference  to  artistic  appreciation,  and  Mr. 
Marr  does  nothing  to  promote  that.  “  The  Scientific  Study  of 
the  Earth’s  Features  ”  would  have  suggested  the  real  purpose  of 
the  work. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 


[ Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Boohs  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.] 

Ram  Dai  :  a  Tale  of  Hindu  Home  Life.  By  Khwaja  Ali 
Moliamed.  (J.  Blackwood  and  Co.) — It  may  be  presumed 
that  in  the  Punjab,  from  which  this  volume  is  dated,  criticism 
has  not  got  so  far  as  to  object  to  the  purpose-novel.  Anyhow, 
Khwaja  Ali  Mohamed  frankly  confesses  that  he  has  made  “an 
attempt  to  hold  up  some  of  the  evil  customs  of  Indian  society 
to  public  indignation  or  ridicule.”  Child-marriage  is  one  of 
them,  for  Ram  Dai  is  a  bride  at  twelve,  though  she  does  not 
seem  to  be  particularly  unhappy;  the  ban  on  remarriage  is 
another ;  Ram  Dai  marries  a  second  time,  and  does  not  suffer 
except  from  hard  words,  and  these,  we  know,  break  no  bones. 
The  foolish  expenditure  on  a  wedding  is  another  “  evil  custom  ” 
which  is  ridiculed.  Various  phases  of  domestic  life  are  intro¬ 
duced.  There  is  a  sketch  of  a  famine  year,  though  we  are 
happily  spared  most  of  the  horrors  which  might  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  Altogether,  the  book  is  one  of  some  interest.  The 
English  is  scarcely  idiomatic,  but  it  is  ffenerallv  correct. 
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Christianity  and  War.  (Headley  Brothers.)— The  Society 
of  Friends  has  put  forth  a  manifesto,  opportune  or  inopportune, 
as  we  may  choose  to  consider  it,  in  which  the  principles  of 
Quakerism  are  set  forth.  We  yield  to  cone  in  appreciating  the 
services  which  the  Friends  have  done  to  political  morality  But 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  time  nae  come  when  their 
influence  might  profitably  be  transferred  to  an  agency  more  in 
harmony  with  the  tune.  When  the  Friends  give  up  the  attitude 
of  simple  protest  and  take  their  place  in  the  complex  society  of 
modern  times,  especially  under  the  conditions  of  English  life, 
they  became  illogical,  A  Friend  would  be  excluded  from  Com¬ 
munion  were  he  to  manufacture  munitions  of  war.  But  he  is 
also  bound,  if  he  would  be  consistent  with  his  principles,  not  to 
trade  under  the  protection  of  army  or  fleet  and  not  to 
finance  any  trade  sc  carried  out.  He  must  not  lend  money 
to-.  Governments,  that  may  be  spent  on  armed  forces  or 
engines  of  war;  he  must  not  manage  the  financial  affairs 
of  such  Governments  ;  he  must  neither  receive  nor  pay 
the  dividends  on  loans  contracted  for  such  purposes 
The  Society  surely  should  employ  a  “  purge  ”  which  would  leave 
it  almost  wholly  depleted  of  its  wealth.  On  one  historical 
question  we  have  a  word  to  say.  “  The  staunchness  of  early 
Friends  and  others  to  their  conscientious  convictions  in  the 
seventeenth  century  won  the  battle  of  religious  freedom  for 
England.”  May  it  not  be  argued  that  the  early  Friends,  who 
were  very  aggressive,  hindered  the  cause  ?  Friends  were  perse¬ 
cuted  where  every  one  else  was  tolerated.  And  why  ?  Any  one 
who  will  read  the  early  history  of  the  Society  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  answering.  They  tried  the  yet  feeble  principles  of 
toleration  too  strongly  in  one  way,  and  really  hindered  the 
cause.  The  real  beginning  of  religious  liberty  was  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Individual  reformers  did  not  know  it,  but  it  was  implicit 
in  their  creed. 


We  would  refer  our  readers  to  Some  Questions  on  the  Settlement 
in  South  Africa.  By  Allan  B.  Webb,  D.D.  (Skeffington  and  Sons.) 
— Dr.  Webb  has  held  two  South  African  Sees  (Bloemfontein 
and  Grahamstown),  and  speaks  with  authority.  “  The  settlement 
of  the  Orange  and  Transvaal  States  within  the  Empire  ”  is  the 
guiding  principle  which  he  lays  down  and  enforces  from  an 
experience  which,  in  its  way,  is  not  easily  matched.  His  pam¬ 
phlet  was  originally  published  in  the  Guardian  newspaper. 


Records  of  the  Borough  of  Nottingham :  Vol.  V.,  1625-1702. 
(B.  Quaritch.) — The  public  spirit  of  the  Nottingham  Cor¬ 
poration  in  carrying  on  this  publication  of  its  records  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  The  editor  apologises,  so  to  speak,  for  the  want  of 
interesting  matter  in  this  section  of  the  records.  No  notice  is 
taken,  certainly,  of  important  matters  which  we  might  expect  to 
be  recorded.  There  is  nothing,  for  instance,  about  the  raising  of 
the  standard  by  King  Charles.  But  the  documents  here  printed 
are  not  without  a  real  interest.  They  give,  by  implication,  a 
minute  picture  of  life  as  it  was  in  the  time  included.  English¬ 
men  and  Englishwomen  were  under  a  very  close  and  minute 
supervision  in  those  days.  Inhabitants  of  the  town,  male  and 
female,  are  “presented”  for  various  misdemeanours,  and  fined 
sometimes,  it  would  seem,  very  heavily.  Not  attending  church  in 
the  early  days  is  one  frequently  recurring  offence.  Harbouring 
strangers  is  another,  a  significant  testimony  to  the  trade  jealousy 
of  the  time.  Henry  Armesons  was  fined  10s.  for  “  keping  of  a 
dumb  boy  that  cometh  out  of  the  countrie.”  Another  citizen  was 
presented  for  letting  a  barn  to  a  “  foreigner,” — i.e.,  non-burgess. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  is  diligently  guarded.  That 
useful  animal,  the  pig,  appears  as  a  constant  cause  of  offence. 
“  We  presente  Robbert  King  for  keeping  his  swine  in  the  street 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  neaighbour  ”  is  a  sample  of  many 
entries.  Mr.  King  bad  to  pay  “  xiid.” 


Soliloquy  of  a  Shadow-Shape.  By  Arthur  H.  Scaife.  (Karslake 
and  Co.  Is.  6d.  net.) — In  one  way  it  is  easy  to  be  a  satirist,  for  a 
satirist  is  irresponsible  ;  in  another  it  is  difficult,  for  the  satirist’s 
licence  is  only  conceded  to  the  brilliant.  He  may  be  partial, 
unjust,  an  utterer  of  half-truths,  or  of  sayings  in  which  the  truth 
proportion  is  much  smaller,  but  he  must  be  superlatively  clever. 
Here  is  one  off  Mr.  Seaife’s  stanzas  : — 

“  Who  owds  a  city  freehold  of  the  soil. 

Commands  the  impald  service  and  the  toil 
Of  all  his  tenants.  Tenants  !  they’re  his  slaves  ; 

He  holds  them  soul  and  body  in  a  coll.” 

Now  this  might  pass,  for  it  has  just  so  much  truth  in  it  ae 
satire  requires.  There  are  landlords  to  whom  the  competition 
for  houses  gives  power  to  oppress.  But  what  feeble  stuff  !  And 
it  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  Omar  Khayyam.  It  is  true  that 
the  posthumous  utterances  of  the  “  mighty  dead,”  as  the 
mediums  give  them,  are  very  tbin,  the  vox  mb's  of  Virgil. 


Nature's  Garden.  By  Neltje  Blanchan.  (W.  Heinemann.  12s.  6d. 
net.) — This  book  takes  up  the  subject  of  plant  life  from  a  side  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  occupied  by  books  about  gardening.  It  is  of  wild 
flowers  that  the  author  treats,  and,  by  consequence,  of  their 
insect  visitors.  The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  treat  flowers  satis¬ 
factorily  without  taking  insects  into  account.  We  can  no  more 
do  this  than  treat  of  the  world  and  ignore  man.  Mr.  Blanchan’s 
arrangement  is  not  a  little  different  from  that  usually  followed. 
Colour  is  his  principle  of  division.  Chapters  1-5  are  entitled 
"  Blue  to  Purple  Flowers,”  “  Magenta  to  Pink,”  "  White  and 
Greenish,”  “  Yellow  and  Orange,”  “  Red  and  Indefinite.”  Then 
scent  comes  in  as  the  distinguishing  principle.  The  book  refers 
in  the  first  place  to  America,  but  English  readers  will  find  much 
in  it  to  interest  them. 


Wak  Books. — Native  Races  and  the  War.  By  Josephine  E. 
Butler.  (Gay  and  Bird.  2s.  net.) — Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  has 
made  in  this  volume  a  contribution  of  much  value  to  the 
literature  of  the  war.  She  deals  with  the  fallacy,  often  urged 
by  the  Pro-Boer  advocates,  among  whom  are  many  of  Mrs. 
Butler’s  friends,  that  for  every  wrong  done  to  natives  -  by 
the  Boers  a  parallel  can  be  found  in  acts  of  British 
subjects.  She  points  put  that  whatever  private  persons 
may  do,  the  British  Government  is  absolutely  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  that  the  Boer  Government  favours  it.  She  tells  the 
story  of  the  assembly  of  native  chiefs  held  when  the  retrocession 
of  the  Transvaal  was  made  in  1881.  She  quotes  evidence  taken 
before  a  Royal  Commission.  Frederick  Moleho  3aid :  “I  was 
bought  by  Fritz  Botha  and  sold  by  Frederick  Botha  (for  a  cow 
and  big  pot).”  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  writes  :  “  I  have  seen  waggon¬ 
loads  of  ‘  black  ivory,’  as  they  were  called,  sold  for  about  £15 
apiece.”  Mrs.  Butler  has  some  severe  criticism  for  British  policy, 
but  she  affirms  that  we  have  tried  to  do  right.  And  she  finds 
her  judgment  confirmed  by  foreign  observers.  Here  is  what  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Dieterless,  says  of  Lessuto  (a  region  of  Basuto¬ 
land)  :  “  Under  the  domination  of  the  Boers  Lessuto  would  have 
been  doomed  to  destruction,  to  ignorance,  and  to  semi-slavery. 
Under  the  English  regime  reign  security  and  progress.”  We  need 
not  follow  Mrs.  Butler  any  further.  The  facts  which  she  states 
and  the  evidence  which  she  marshals  ought  to  be  an  effective 
answer  to  the  foolish  parrot-cry  that  the  Boers  treat  the  natives 

no  worse  than  we  do. - A  “seventh  edition”  of  The  Truth 

about  the  Transvaal,  by  William  Robins  (Effingham  Wilson, 
Is.,  and  Is.  3d,  cloth),  an  address  delivered  at  Windsor,  Ontario, 
on  February  6th,  1900,  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Soldiers  of  the  Queen  Relief  Fund.” - We  have  received  The 

British  Constitution  as  a  Fighting  Machine ,  by  C.  McL.  McHardy 
(P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Is.)  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  much 
to  say  about  the  question  of  national  defence  and  the  way  in 
which  successive  Ministries  have  dealt  with  it.  We  cannot  follow 
him  into  this  discussion,  but  we  may  say  that  the  novelty  about 
his  suggestions  is  that  Ministers  with  whom  we  have  primd  facie 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  should  be  impeached.  He  would  have 
impeached  Lord  Spenser  for  cutting  down  the  naval  expenditure 
in  1893  from  four  millions  to  less  than  three.  He  would  impeach 
Lord  Lansdowne  now.  There  is  something  in  it.  The  Athenians, 
who  certainly  knew  something  of  the  art  of  government,  made 
every  official  on  fulfilling  his  term  submit  to  an  audit,  so  to  speak 

(d>  dvvri). - Volunteer  Soldiers,  by  Captain  M.  H.  Hall  (Kegan 

Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.,  Is.),  is  anew  edition,  with  alterations  sug¬ 
gested  by  changes  in  the  situation,  of  a  pamphlet  published  some 
years  ago  under  the  title  of  “Amateur  Soldiers,”  a  title  not 
happily  chosen,  as.  it  creates  a  false  impression  of  the  author’s 
views.  He  is  a  convinced  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  judicious 
friend  of'  the  Volunteer  movement.  He  deprecates,  we  see, 
the  employment  of  the  Volunteers  for  garrison  duty. 


School-Books. — School  Geography  *of  the  World.  By  Lionel 
W.  Lyde.  (A.  and  C.  Black.  2s;  6d.)-— We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Lyde’s  dictum  that  “  Geography  is  the  most  educational  of  all 
subjects  except  Literature.”  And  we  have  only  one  fault  to  find 
with  his  book  that,  from  the  extent  of  its  subject,  it  is  too  much 
crowded  with  facts.  These  are  carefully  studied,  it  is  true,  and 
well  put  together — nor  have  we  found  omissions  in  any  part  that 
we  have  tried ;  but  still  to  have  the  physical  conditions,  trade, 
human  habitation,  and  we  know  not  what  else  in  this  small  com¬ 
pass,  is  too  much. - Old  Mortality,  by  Walter  Scott  (edited  by 

S.  A.  Nieklins,  B.A.,  2s.  6d.)  is  furnished  with  notes,  appendix, 

glossary,  &c. - - The  German  Empire  :  a  German  Histo.  ic;u  Reader, 

by  Julius  Langham,  B.A.  (Swan,  Sonnensehein  and  Co.,  2s.  6d.) _ 

Of  military  manuals  we  have  to  notice  Regimental  Duties  Made  Easy, 
by  Captain  S.T.  Banning  (Galeand  Bolden,  5s.  net),  and  27ie  Officer’ s 
Pocket-Book,  bv  Captain  William  Planer  (same  publishers,  5s. 
net),  both,  to  all  appearance,  most  useful  publications. - Of 
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books  of  the  Holiday  Season  we  have  a  Gossipy  Guide  to  Swanage 
and  District,  by  Clive  Holland  (C.  Arthur  Pearson,  6d.) 

Miscellaneous. —  The  Human  Frame  and  the  Laws  of  Health.  By 
Dr.  Eebmann  and  Dr.  Soiler.  Translated  by  F.  W.  Keeble,  M.A. 
(J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  Is.  net.) — This  is  one  of  the  “Temple 
Encyclopedic  Primers.”  The  first  part  is  a  description- of 
the  normal  human  frame  and  its  working ;  the  second  con. 
tains  the  rules  by  which  the  normal  condition  is  maintained. 
There  is  plenty  of  information  in  the  volume,  but  it  is 
strangely  silent  about  exercise.  Possibly  if  the  authorsh  ip  had  been 
English  we  should  have  beard  more  about  this  essential  of  life. 

- Paris  of  To-Day.  By  Katherine  de  Forest.  (Gay  and  Bird. 

3s.  Gd.) — This  is  not  by  any  means  a  guide-book ;  it  is  something 
far  better.  It  may  indeed  be  advantageously  read  by  any  one 
who  is  meditating  a  visit  to  France.  But  its  real  value  is  of  a 
more  permanent  kind.  It  is  a  delicate,  sympathetic  study  of 
French  character  and  French  life.  Miss  de  Forest  does  not 
admire  all  French  things  unreservedly.  The  great  French  shops, 
for  instance,  have  not,  she  thinks,  the  distinction  of  the  great 
American  shops.  And  she  finds  much  fault  with  the  French 
Constitution.  Very  likely  she  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
she  says  that  the  French  people  “  do  not  much  care  how  they 
are  governed.”  There  is  much  shrewd  observation  on  very 

various  subjects  in  this  volume,  and  it  is  well  worth  reading. - 

Of  holiday  publications  we  have  Cassell’s  Pictorial  Guide  to  the 
Clyde  (Cassell  and  Co.,  Gd.)  and  Ireland  for  the  Holidays  (Railway 
News  Office),  an  illustrated  guide  to  a  number  of  Irish  localities, 
giving  information  about  scenery,  amusements,  transit,  accom¬ 
modation,  &c. - We  take  occasion  by  it  to  mention  the 

Report,  1899-1900,  of  the  “National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,”  in  which  the  necessity  of  appointing  more 

inspectors  is  strongly  urged. - Pictorial  Practical  Gardening,  by 

Walter  P.  Wright  (Cassell  and  Co.,  Is.),  will  be  found  a  useful 
little  book,  carrying  out  its  title,  for  the  pictures  are  of  a  service¬ 
able  kind,  and  the  suggestions  are  full  of  practical  utility. - 

We  gladly  call  attention  to  an  illustrated  pamphlet,  Colchester’s 
New  Town  Hall  and  Municipal  Buildings,  by  Wilson  Marriage  and 
W.  Gurney  Benham.  Colchester  is  disposed  to  act  as  becomes  a 
county  town.  The  new  buildings  are  worthy  of  this  position. 
It  is  intended  to  establish  in  them  a  repertory  of  county  objects 
of  interest  and  importance.  Local  art,  local  antiquities,  &c.,  are 
to  find  a  place  there.  It  is  an  admirable  idea,  and  will,  we  hope, 

be  extensively  followed. - We  have  received  from  Messrs. 

George  Newnes  several  numbers  of  their  fortnightly  series  of 
‘Celebrities  of  the  Army,”  edited  by  Commander  C.  N.  Kobinson. 
They  consist  of  very  finely  coloured  photographs  of  our  present- 
lay  military  heroes  with  concise  biographies.  Bather  singularly 
the  least  satisfactory  portrait  is  that  of  Lord  Eoberts  ;  it  has  a 

dull  and  lifeless  look. - Cycling  in  the  Alps,  by  C.  L.  Freeston 

(Grant  Eichards,  5s.),  is  a  book  of  practical  instruction  which 

will  commend  itself  to  the  more  adventurous  traveller. - The 

Official  Guide  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  (Cassell  and  Co.  Is.) 

New  Editions. — The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  By 
Alfred  Edersheim,  D.D.  2  vols.  (Longmans.  12s.  net.) — This 
is  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Edersheim’s  book.  We 
generally  meet  with  the  work  in  an  abridged  shape ;  but  all 
abridgement  is  a  distinct  loss;  for  the  author  was  great  in  illus¬ 
trative  details,  for  no  man  knew  his  subject  more  thoroughly. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  edition  (the  tenth),  giving  us,  as  it  does, 

the  book  in  its  entirety. - Historical  Characters.  By  Sir  Henry 

Lytton  Bulwer  (Lord  Dalling).  (Macmillan  and  Co.  33.  6d.) — 

First  published  in  1SG7. - Highlanders  at  Home.  By  James 

Logan.  With  24  coloured  illustrations.  (D.  Bryce  and  Son, 

Glasgow.  6s.  net), - Bowery  Tales  (“George’s  Mother  ”  and 

“Maggie”).  By  Stephen  Crane.  (W.  Heinemann.  Gs.) - By 

a  Hair’s  Breadth.  By  Hendon  Hill.  (Cassell  and  Co.  3s.  Gd.) 

- Ready-Made  Romance.  By  Ascott  E.  Hope.  (A.  and  C.  Black. 

5s.) — The  Princess,  dramatised  from  Lord  Tennyson’s  poem  by  L. 
Kossi  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  Is.),  is  a  reprint  of  a  part  of  the  poem 
for  a  dramatic  purpose,  for  which,  in  picturesqueness  and  general 
interest,  it  is  admirably  adapted. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE’ WEEK. 

Abbott  (T.  K.),  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  Id  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  Svo  .  . (Longmans j  10/6 

At  a’o(F.  G.),  A  Walk  through  the  Zoological  Gardens,  16mo . (Sands)  3/6 

Boothby  (Guy),  A  Prince  of  Swindlers,  cr  Svo  . (AVard  &  Lock)  5/0 

Butler  (Josephine  E.),  Native  Races  and  the  War,  8vo . (Gay  &  Bird)  2/0 

Dutt  (R.  C.),  Open  Letters  to  Lord  Curzon  on  Famines  and  Land  Assessments 

in  India,  cr  Svo  . (K.  Paul)  7/6 

Farjeon  (B.  L.),  The  Mesmerist :  a  Novel,  cr  Svo  . (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Golding  (H.)  Between  Two  Fires,  cr  Svo . (AVard  &  Lock)  3/6 

Gray  (Annabel),  The  Mystic  Number  Seven,  cr  Svo . (Simpkin)  3/6 

Green  (Anna  K.),  Agatba  AVebb,  cr  8vo . . . (AA'ard  &  Lock)  3/6 

llarris(J.  H.A,  Our  Cove  :  Stories  from  a  Cornish  Fisher  Village  .  .(Simpkin;  2/0 
llinton  (J.  W.),  Organ  Construction,  4to . (Simpkin)  7/6 


florniman  (R.i,  The  Sin  of  Atlantis,  cr  Svo . ; . ; .  .(Macqneen)  6'0 

Hurd  (  P.  A.),  People  You  Know,  crSvo  . .(Arrowsmith)  3/6 

Jesse  (E.  T.),  Prayers  for  the  Departed,  cr  Svo  . . . . : . .(Skefflngton)  7/6 

Jones  (M.  C.), •  European  Travel  for  Women:  -  Notes  and.  Suggestions, 

12mo. . . (Macmillan)  4/6 

Kennedy  (Neil),  Surveying  with  the  Tacheometer,  8Vo . (Lockwood)  lo.G 

Rnackfuss  (H.),  Durer,  Translated  by  C.  Dodgson,  roy  8vo  (Grevel)  4  0 

Lane  (T.  O.),  Round  Erin  ;  or  Highways  and  Byways  in  Ireland  (Simpkin)  2,6 

Langhans  (Julius),  The  German  Empire  and  its  Evolution  under  the  Reign  - 

of  the  Hohenzollern,  cr  8vo  . (Sonnenschein)  2/6. 

Lyde  (L-  W.),  A  School  Geography,  cr  8vo . ( . :. .  .(Black)  2/6 

Roberts  (Morley);  The  Descent  of  the  Duchess,  cr  8vo . :.....  .(Sands)' '  2/6 

Robertson  (J.  MA  Christianity  and  Mythology,  cr  8vo . (AVatt  &  Co.)  s/6 

Snow  (Lucy),  Two  Stage  Plays:  Denzlll  Herbert’s  Atonement  :  Bondage, 

16mo . . . (R.  B.  Johnson)  3,0 

Street  ( Lilian),  Fitzjames,  cr  8vo . (Methuen)  3,6 

Troutbeck  (C4.  E.),  AVestmlnst'er  Abbey,  18mo . (Methuen)  3  p 

AVells  (Ernest),  “  Chesnuts,”  cr  Svo . . . . (Sands)  6/0 


Summer  Sale 

OP 

SURPLUS  STOCKS, 

THIS  DAY  . 

AND  FOLLOWING  DATS, 

AT 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

LIBERTY  and  C0-,  Ltd.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 

O  S  L  ~E  R~.  7 

CEYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SEBVICES.  .  - 

AETISTIC  ELECTEIC  FITTINGS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


LSBEKTY 

ART- 

FABRICS 

FOR 

DRESSES  AND 
FURNITURE. 


WINES  OF  BAD  VINTAGES 
ARE  INJURIOUS  TO  HEALTH. 

Only  Good  Vintage  Wines 
should  be  bought* 

WRI 1  b  FOR  complete  calendars  of  vintages, 
based  on  the  universally  accepted  verdict  of  Con¬ 
noisseurs — clearly  distinguishing  the  good  from  the 
bad  and  indifferent  vintages. 

The  question  of  Vintages  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  matter  of 
taste.  In  the  case  of  bad  or  doubtful  Vintages, 
either  the  grapes  never  ripened  thoroughly,  or,  owing  . 
to  mildew,  the  Wines  are  unsound. 

(PRICE  LIST  FREE),  '  ' 


To  -  - 

HATCH,  MANSFIELD,  and  C0M  Ltd , 

The  Leading  Vintage  Wine  MERCHANTS, 

1  C0CKSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCtJRDT,  PRESIDENT.  -  - 

Received  from  Policy-Holders . £142,000,000. 

Paid  to  Policy-Holders . .  . . .  over  £100,000,000.  _ 

Paid  to  Living  Policy-Holders .  £58,188,282. 

Accumulated  Funds  .  nearly  £57,000,000. 

Surplus  over  Liabilities . £9,129,000. 


Every  Policy  contains  specific  Guaranteed. Surrender  Values .in_the  form  of 
Paid-up  Insurance,  Extended  Insurance,  Loans,  or  Cash,  at  the  option  of  the 
Policy-Holder.  .  _  _ . )..  V.i..-  . "  ....  „ 


SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Head  Office  :-16,  17,  and  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 
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ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

“ Exquisite  quality ,  most  moderate  in  pri<e.”^-MntA'£  Journal. 

_  Collars— Ladies’  3-fold . . 3/6  per  dozen. 

L||^|EplJ  „  Gents’ 4-fold . 4/11  per  dozen. 

Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from . 5/11  per  dozen. 

■  ■  m  aps  I  ■  rv y Shirts — Best  quality  Long 

GOLLAfRiS.  CUFFS.  Cloth,  with  4-fold  Linen 

’  ’  Fronts.  35/6  per  lialf-doz. 

Samples  and  Price  Lists,  also  of  a  m  n  ®  W  1  E3?‘T!'®S  (to  measure, 

Handkerchiefs  <k  Linens,  post-free,  "l’ u  w  IS  B  an  S  'CSim  2/-  extra). 

N.B.— OLD  SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  new  with  best  materials  for  14/-  the  half-doz. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


CLAIMS  PAID . Nearly  £11,000,000 

ACCUMULATED  FUND . £5,400,000 

The  Profits  are  Divided  solely  amongst  the  Assured. 

Endowment-Assurance  Policiesare issued, combining 
Life  Assurance,  at  minimum  cost,  with  provision  for 
old  age.  The  practical  effect  of  these  policies  in  the 
National  Provident  Institution  is  that  the  Member's 
life  is  Assured  until  he  reaches  the  age  agreed  upon, 
and  on  his  reaching  that  age  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid  are  returned  to  him,  and  a  considerable 
sum  in  addition,  representing  a  by  no  means  insignifi¬ 
cant  rate  of  interest  on  his  payments. 

'  No.  48  Gracechukch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


AERTEX  CELLULAR 

AERTEX  THECELLULAR  CELLULAR 
AERTEX  0L0THING  co;s  CELLULAR 
AERTEX  ORIGINAL  CELLULAR 

SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  PYJAMAS,  LINGERIE. 

Please  notice  the  Registered  Trade-Mark,  an  Oval  with  the  word  AERTEX  in  the 
centre,  attached  to  each  garment.  Only  the  original  Cellular  bears  this  label. 

Illustrated  Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  goods  for  men,  women.,  and  children, 
—  with  names  of  5 00  Country  Agents ,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

OLIVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  33  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

„  „  „  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  E.C. 

W  8 VI.  &  Geo.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

DENT’S  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS, 

All  Watches  aud  Clocks  of  K.  DENT  and  CO.’S  Manufacture 
now- bear  the  annexed  Trade- Mark. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  6ent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

trade-*'***-  E.  DENT  and  CO.,  Ltd., 

Makers  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales; 

Makers  of  the  great  Westminster  Clock,  Big  Ben. 

Orly  Addresses— 

6i  Strand,  or  4  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  London. 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO 

Is  the  Best  and  Purest  Dentifrice.  It  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents 
and  Arrests  Decay,'  Strengthens  the  Gums,  Polishes  and  Preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  aud  gives  delight¬ 
ful  Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  2s.  9d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS)  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO _ 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LABE.  LONDON.  E.C. 


Established  1821. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling. 


The  Right  Hon, 

Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Eenelm  P.  Bouverle. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 

LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 

Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq. 

Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 

Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman, 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  I  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  Of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 

Liberal  Commissions  to”  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Broksrs  for  the  introduction  o! 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS.  Chief  Secretary. 

Cheques  (and  Post-Office  Orders  369  Strand)  payable  to  “  John 
Halter.” 


Now  ready ,  post-free. 

HAMPTON  AND  SONS’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  L<3‘ 

The  object  of  these  Catalogues  is  to  enable 
intending  purchasers  to  see  that  although 
the  quality,  the  artistic  merit ,  and  the 
finish  ofi Hampton  and  Sons'  productions 
are  exceptional ,  their  prices  are  lower  ’ 
than  those  at  which  goods  of  equivalent 
value  are  anywhere  else  procurable. 

HAMPTON  AND  SONS, 

Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.  Ld. 


Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Fabrics, 
Fine  Arts. 


EDGBASTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (Limited), 

HAGLEY  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress . Miss  G.  TARLETON  YOUNG 

(late  of  Girt  on  College,  Cambridge  ;  Medimval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos). 


The  School  Course  includes  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a  High  School  curriculum  ; 
also  Natural  Science  with  Laboratory  work,  Drawing,  SinglDg,  Needlework,  an.J 
Physical  Exercises. 

Fees,  4  to  6  guineas  a  Term. 

Private  omnibuses  daily  from  Moseley  and  Handsworth. 

A  BOARDING  HOUSE  (Thorne  Hill,  Augustus  Road,  Edgbaston)  in  connection 
with  the  School. 

Prospectuses,  &e.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

T.  GILBERT  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary. 

100  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 


Bournemouth.-e.  wyndham  penruddocke, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

OETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.-11  OVERDALE”  SCHOOL 

80  for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

NIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 


U 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


Rev.  A.  T.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  RECEIVES  SIX  RESIDENT  UNDER¬ 
GRADUATES.  Electric  lighting  ;  bath-rooms.  Special  Tuition  arranged  for,  if 
desired.  References  to  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
to  Lord  Robertson,  108  Eaton  Square,  London.— To  see  the  rooms,  and  for  terms, 
&c.,  application  should  he  made  to  Mr.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

QOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARE,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 


FELSTED  SCHOOL— Ten  HEAD-MASTER'S  NOMI¬ 
NATIONS,  with  reduction  of  fees,  offered  for  admission  in  September.— For 
particulars  ahd  conditions,  apply.  Rev.  HEAD- MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

F"  ELSTED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.-In  close  con- 

nection  with  Felsted  School.  Separate  house,  class-rooms,  and  playing- 
fields.  Use  of  school  chapel,  gymnasium,  workshop,  swimming-bath.  Boys  can 
also  be  received  for  other  public  schools.  Scholarships  won  last  year :  two  at 
Felsted,  one  at  Westminster.— Apply  Rev.  A.  V.  GREGOIRE,  Preparatory  School ; 
or  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted. 

INC’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  -  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on -DECEMBER  5th  to  7th. 
Open  to  boys  entering  NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

London  (royal  free  hospital)  school 

of  MEDICINE  for  WOMEN,  8  HUNTER  STREET,  BRUNSWICK 
SQUARE,  W.C.-ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  — SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP, 
value  £30 ;  ST.  DUNSTAN’S  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £60  a  year  for  three  years, 
extendible  to  five  years ;  the  FANNY  BUTLER  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £14  10s. 
The  Examination  ■will  be  held  on  September  20th  and  21st.  Names  of  candidates 
must  be  sent  by  September  loth.  For  conditions  apply  to  Miss  DOUIE,  M.B., 
Secretary. 

Special  Classes  are  arranged  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B.)  Examination. 
Fee  £21.  The  SINGLETON  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £90,  wili  be  awarded  on  the 
results  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B.)  Examination  in  July,  1901,  to  a 
student  of  the  School. 


Scale  of  Charges  for  EOverttsements. 


Outside  Page  (when  available),  Twelve  Guineas. 


Narrow-Column . ..3  10 

Half-Column  .  1  15 

Quarter-Column .  0  17 


Page  . . £10  10  0 

Half-Page  .  5  5  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6 

Companies. 

Outside  Page . £14  14  0  |  Inside  Page  £12  12 

Five  lines  (45  words)  and  under  in  broad  column  (half-width),  5s. ;  and  Is.  a 
line  for  every  additional  line  ( containing  on  an  average  twelve  words). 
Narrow  column,  one-third  width  of  page,  7s.  an  inch. 

Broad  column,  half-width  of  page,  10s.  an  inch. 

Across  two  narrow  columns,  two-thirds  width  of  page,  14s,  an  Inch. 
Broad  column  following  ‘-Publications  of  the  Week,"  13s.  an  Inch. 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Terms  :  net. 


XTernts  of  Subscription. 

Fayaele  in  Advance. 

Yearly. 


Including  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United 

Kingdom  .  £1  8 


Yearly.  Quarterly. 
6  ....  0  II  3  ....  0  7  2 


Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany,  India, 

China,  &c.  . . .  110  6.,..  0t5  3-..-.  0  7  8 
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Royal  agricultural  college, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

For  Land-Owners,  Land-Agents, Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intending  Colonists,  Ac. 

Patron— 

H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President— 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 
Committee  of  Management— 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DUCIE  (Chairman). 

Colonel  Sir  NIGEL  KINGSCOTE,  K.C.B.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Principal— 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  JPCLELLAN,  M.A.. 

Hon.  Member  of  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of  Governors.  Professors, 
Practical  Instruetors,  &c„  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Gold 
Medals,  Ac.,  applv  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  October  ‘Mb.  ' 

A  SP ATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER- 

Ji  LAND.— Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest-Stock-raising  Districts  of  the  country. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District.  Training  tor  future  Land  Agents. 
Farmers,  Colonists.  Six  Farms,  Dairv,  and  Workshops.  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS 
OCTOBER  2nd. -J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A..  B.Sc..  Principal. 

WA  R  W  I  C  K  S  C  H  O  O  L 

(Chartered  by  Edward  the  Confessor). 

Chairman  of  Governors.— The  Right  Honourable  THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK. 
First-grade  Public  School.  Fees.  £60.  Modern  Buildings  in  Country 
near  Warwick. 

Chapel,  Sanatorium,  Gymnasium,  &c.  Junior  House  for  Boys  from  8. 
SPECIAL  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE 
HOUSE  SCHOLARSHIPS  f £35  and  £20)  ON  APRIL  3rd  and  4th. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER. 

KING’S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

grade  Endowed  School,  (founded  1519').  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas.— D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

SEAFIELD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

LANCS  (facing  the  sea).— Situation  perfect;  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seafield  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hundreds  of  references.— Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

HEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

PHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.- An  ENGLISH 

W  LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

ALDHEBiTbERNeT—  Miles.  HEISS^ RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  l'OUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures :  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

BRUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &c. ;  Fees,  £80  per  ann . :  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil ; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 66  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

’i\/|TSS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

JjLL  School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

EAL  COLLEGE,  DEAL  . — Principal,  Mr.  J. 

STEBBINGS,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond).  Thorough  and  careful  preparation  for 
commercial  life,  also  Lond.  Matric.,  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Locals,  &c.  Special  Class  for 
foreign  students  to  learn  English.  Splendid  climate,  extensive  grounds  (nine 
acres),  school  farm. 

CJT.  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  COMPANY, 

Limited,  POLMONT,  STIRLINGSHIRE. — Head-Mistress,  Miss  H.  JEX- 
BLAKE.  First-rate  Modern  Education  for  Girls.  Large  Grounds,  Tennis  Courts, 
and  Hockey  Grounds.  Moderate  Terms.  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Head- 
Mistressor  Secretary.  References— The  Head-Masterof  Bedford  Grammar  School ; 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff.  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.;  Miss  Welsh.  Mistress  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  &c. 

f  \UEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

a'id  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises*  close  to  the  sea ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c. 

QT.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

O  (nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’ SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 


TO  BARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— A  married  School¬ 
master  who  intends  wintering  in  a  warm  climate  wishes  to  FORM  a 
PARTY  of  FOUR  or  FIVE  BOYS,  to  whom  he  would  give  all  his  time.  Adver¬ 
tiser  is  an  experienced  teacher,  speaking  French  and  German.— Address,  ROCK¬ 
INGHAM  HOUSE,  RUGBY. 

Tudor  hall  school,  forest  hill,  London. 

—For  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  (Boarders  only)  Principal,  Mrs. 
HAMILTON,  Cambridge  Historical  Tripos,  Class  I.  First-rate  modern  education. 
Large  staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses.  University  Lecturers  and  best 
London  Masters  for  Music,  &c.  Grounds  of  four  acres.  Cricket,  hockey Yteimis, 
swimming,  riding,  and  bicycling.  Large  gymnasium.— Prospectus  aud  references 
on  application. 

ELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

Principal :  Miss  PAGE,  B.A. London,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
Higli  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
eountry  hsusa  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 


T 


WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

(Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady'  Warden  :—Jliss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S.  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House, £40  :  Boarding  House,  £G0. 

(2)  ST.  MA  RY’S, ’Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor.— Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  ADne's,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Rugeiey,  Staffs. 

HE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal-Miss  XI.  PUNNETT,  B.A. (Lond.) 

The  object  of  this  College  is  to  give  a  professional  training  to  educated  women 
who  intend  to  teacb.  In  addition  to  the  course  of  training,  it  offers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  college  life  and  one  year’s  residence  in  Cambridge. 

The  students  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lectures  on  Teaching  in  addi¬ 
tion  to- those  of  the  resident  and  visiting  lecturers,  and  are  prepared .  for.  the 
Cambridge  Teachers’  Certificate  (Theory  and  Practice).  Ample  opportunity  is 
given  for  practice  in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics, and  the  other  usual 
school  subjects  in  various  schools  in  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  in  January  and  in  September.  Full  particulars  as  to 
qualifications  for  admission.  Scholarships,  aud  Bursaries  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 

““  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 


'HE  HALL, 


Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 

Large  playground ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Reductions  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

THE  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  COMPANY,  Limited. 

President  —  Sir  CHARLES  TENNANT,  Bart. 

Chairman— Rev.  Professor  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

The  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  HELENSBURGH,  DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress-  Miss  RENTON. 

BOARDING  HOUSE  under  personal  direction  of  Head-Mistress. 

141  W.  George  Street,  Glasgow.  D.  HILL  JACK,  Secretary. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  -  SCHOOL  FOR 

VY  GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford;  Ifouse- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  References:— 
Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans,  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  Miss  Alice 
Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400  ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorkfng. 

Quaker  schools:  The  stramongate  schools, 

KENDAL,  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  are  NOW  OPEN  to,  and  being  patronised 
by,  all  Denominations.  They  are  sound,  long  established,  high-class  schools 
in  a  lovely,  healthy  district.— Prospectus  from  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Great  malvern.  —  franohe,  malyern^- 

Principal,  Miss  GRIGG.  High-class  School  for  Girls.  Limited  number  of 
Pupils  received.  Thorough  education  given  under  highly  qualified  Professors 
and  Mistresses.  House  well  situated,  with  good  garden  and  tennis-court. 

QT.  FELIX  SCHOOL,  SOUTHWOLD  Hate  the  Aldeburgh 

O  School).— Head-Mistress.  Miss  M.  I.  GARDINER,  Nat.  Sc.  Tripos  Cambridge. 
References :  Miss  H.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick,  Arthur  Sidgwick,  Esq.,  the 
Bishop  of  Southampton. 

AVENSBOURNE  '  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  ST. 

MARGARET’S,  MIDDLESEX. 

Head  -  Mistress  —  Miss  LYSTER,  M.A. 

New  School  of  modern  type  for  Girls  near  London.  Large  house ;  extensive 
grounds  and  playing  fields.  Preparation  for  entrance  to  University.— Full 
particulars  on  application  to  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 

~\  RCHDEACON  WILSON  WISHES  to  RECOMMEND 

a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air ;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  .‘mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  staff.— Principals,  Xliss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

ICHMOND  SCHOOL  (GIRLS),  YORKSHIRE  — 

Bracing  climate  of  the  Yorkshire  Moors ;  beautiful  neighbourhood. 
Education  on  best  modern  lines.  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Hockev,  Cricket 
Tennis.— Head-Mistresses,  Miss  HUDDLESTONE  and  Miss  GRIMWADE. 

QT.  MICHAEL’S,  BOGNOR,  SUSSEX.— CHURCH  ot 

IO  ENGLAND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN. 
In  connection  with  the  Woodard  Schools.  Fees  from  £60  per  annum 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  18th.— Apply  to  Miss  RANDALL, 
Lady  Warden. 


Hereford  school  (founded  1387  a.d.)— a  public 

_ SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy.  &c.,  with 

good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford.  ...  - 


DOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  tbe 

Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Timing.  ■  , 

THE  Rev.  B.  HARTNELL,  M.A.,  late  Assistant-Master 

Clifton  College,  will  have  VACANCIES  in  September  for  TWO  DELICATE 
or  BACKWARD  BOYS  about  twelve  or  thirteen.— Rectory,  Littleton-on-Severn 
Thornbury,  R.S.O.,  Glos. 

pHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

VY  —Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80);  sons  of  gentlemen;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Seven  vacancies  for  private  pupils.— Rev.  J.  H.  S WINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 

STAMMERING.— Mr.  E.  GRIERSON’S  SYSTEM;  an 

entirely  new  and  original  method  by  a  perfectly  SELF -CURED 
STAMMERER.  Each  pupil  receives  persona]  and  individual  attention.  A  limited 
number  of  adults  and  boys  received,  the  latter  as  residents.  Highest  references. 
—Address,  Mr.  E.  GRIERSON,  Goldington  P. 'ail,  Bedford. 
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HE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 


SEASIDE. 


SPLENDID  CLIMATE. 


2,000  ACRES. 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES  OR  ELSEWHERE. 


Full  information  from  the  DIRECTOR  at  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  GODFREY 
JOHNSON,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 


II 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE  will 
BEGIN  on  TUESDAY,  October  2nd. 

The  Prospectuses  of  the  following  Departments  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  SECRETARY  :— 

Faculty  of  Arts. 

Faculty  of  Laws. 

Faculty  of  Science. 

The  Indian  School. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Art. 

The  Engineering  Department. 

The  Department  of  Architecture. 

Students  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  classes  without  previous  examination, 
provided  there  is  room. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  value  of  £2,000  are  offered  for  competition  annually. 

Bedford  college,  London  (for  women), 

YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

Principal . Miss  ETHEL  HURLBATT. 

The  SESSION,  1900-1001,  will  OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  October  4th.  Students 
are  requested  to  enter  their  names  on  Wednesday,  October  3rd. 

Lectures  are  given  in  all  branches  of  general  and  higher  education.  Taken 
systematically,  they  form  a  connected  and  progressive  course,  but  a  single  course 
of  lectures  in  any  subject  may  be  attended. 

Courses  are  held  in  preparation  for  ail  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  in  Arts  and  Science,  for  the  Teachers’  Diploma  (London),  and  for  the 
Teachers’  Certificate  (Cambridge),  and  also  a  Special  Course  of  Scientific  Instruction 
in  Hygiene.  Six  Laboratories  are  open  to  Students  for  Practical  Work.  Two  En¬ 
trance  Scholarships  awarded  yearly.  A  Gladstone  Memorial  Prize  and  the  Early 
English  Test  Society’s  Prize  are  awarded  to  Students  each  June. 

The  Art  School  is  open  from  10  to  4. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

HOYLAKE,  CHESHIRE.  —  ST.  HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  combines  a  thorough  education  with  healthy  out¬ 
door  life.  Hoylake  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  medical  profession  for  its  bracing  air.  A  few  VACANCIES  for  Autumn 
Term.— Principal,  Miss  JESSIE  H.  NOBLE. 

Dresden,  28  reichsstrasse.— foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  other  Tuition.— Mr.  F.  C.  EARLE.'having  had  several  years’ 
experience,  RECEIVES  PUPILS  at  the  above  address.  —  Testimonials  and 
Prospectus  can  also  be  sent  from  Rev.  W.  EARLE,  Bilton  Grange,  Rugby. 

LEIPZIG,  6  MOZARTSTRASSE.— Fraulein  BECHLER 

RECEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  GIRLS  for  the  study  of  languages, 
music,  &c.  First-rate  masters.  Arrangements  made  for  taking  lessons  at  the 
Conservatorium.  Lectures,  concerts,  excursions,  tennis.  German  habitually 
spoken.  English  home  comforts.  Ten  years’  experience  in  England.  Highest 
references.— Apply  for  prospectus. 

nHILDRBN'S  COUNTRY  HOLIDAYS  FUND, 

Vy  10  BUCKINGHAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  Chairman  and  Council  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  receipt  of  the 
following  donations  Hazelmere  Church  Children's  Offertory,  £9  18s.  4d. ;  Queen's 
College  School,  Harley  Street,  £19. 

33,709  poor  London  children  sent  into  the  country  for  a  fortnight’s  change  of 
air  in  1899.  All  but  the  poorest  parents  pay  some  part  of  the  cost  of  the  holiday. 

Funds  urgently  needed  for  this  summer’s  work.  Contributions  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hon.  ALFRED  LYTTELTON,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Treasurer  of  the 
Fund. 

MADAME  AUBERT  introduces  Daily  and  Resident 

English  and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES,  Lady  Professors,  Chaperons, 
Companions,  Lady  Housekeepers,  Secretaries,  for  BRITISH  ISLES,  CONTINENT, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ASIA,  AUSTRALASIA.  SCHOOLS  and  EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES  recommended. — 141  Regent  Street,  4V. 

PATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS,  1900.  (An  Aid  to 

Parents  in  the  Selection  of  Schools.!  Gives  particulars  of  Boys’ and  Girls’ 
Schools  and  Tutors.  Also  the  Scholarships  obtainable  at  over  300  Schools. 
Crown  8vo,  318  pages,  red  cloth,  price  Is. ;  post-free.  Is.  4d.— J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  A  selection  of  Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  if 
desired  and  particulars  of  requirements  are  given. 


Advice  as  to  choice  of  schools.  — The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager. 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A..  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TO  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address,  “  Triform,  London.’’ 
Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON.— The  Board  are 

about  to  appoint  an  ORGANISER  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT 
upon  a  scale  of  £250,  rising  by  £5  annual  increases  to  £300  per  annum,  together 
with  £50  per  annum  for  travelling  expense_s.  The  duties  of  such  officer  will  be  to 
organise  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  School  Board  for  London  in  the  subjects  of 
instruction.  Cookery,  Housewifery,  and  Laundrywork,  under  the  new  Code  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Applicants  must  apply  on  the  proper  form,  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Head  Office,  and  must  report  any  certificates  that  they  possess  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  Cookery,  Housewifery,  Laundrywork,  or  Domestic  Economy, 
and  any  other  educational  qualifications,  including  certificates  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  They  should  also  state  what  has  been  their  experience  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Supervision  and  Teaching  of  Domestic  Subjects.— Applications 
must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  August  25th,  1900,  addressed  to  the  CLERK  OF 
THE  BOARD,  School  Board  for  London,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.,  marked 
outside  “  Household  Management.” 

TYPEWRITING. — Plays,  Essays,  &c.,  and  ALL  KINDS  of 

COPYING  and  MANIFOLDING  quickly  and  carefully  executed  in  best 
style.  Authors’  MSS.  from  lOd.  per  1,000  words.  Testimonials  from  editor  and 
other  literary  persons.  (Established  1893.}— Miss  DISNEY,  7  Balham  Grove, 
Balh am,  S.W. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books  of  the 
Season  are  now  in  Circulation. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  Free  on  Application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT, 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  on  SALE  (Second¬ 
hand).  Also  a  large  selection  of 

BOOKS  IN  LEATHER  BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LONDON; 
And  at  10-12  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


SOTHERANI’S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 

(Monthly  Catalogue  of  newly-purchased  Second-hand  Books). 
No.  599,  just  published  for  July, 

Post-free  on  application. 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  and  CO.,  Booksellers, 

•  140  STRAND,  W.C. ;  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W. 

BOOKS  OUT  OF  PRINT  SUPPLIED.— Please  state 

wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Morris’s  “County  Seats,”  6  vols.,  250 
views,  £3  7s.  6d.  (cost  £9  9s.)  BOOKS  WANTED ;  25s.  EACH  OFFERED 
Jesse’s  “  Richard  III.,”  1862 ;  Jorrocks’s  “Jaunts,”  1843;  Jackson’s  “Paris,”  1878  ; 
Alice’s  “Adventures,”  1866;  Meredith’s  Poems,  1851;  Moore’s  “Alps,”  1864. — 
HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOOKS  WANTED.— £5  each  offered  for  “  Aldine  Poets,” 

53  vols.,  Pickering  ;  “  Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper,  1885 ;  “  Alpine 
Journal,”  a  set;  “Aiken  National  Sports,”  1821,  1823,  or  1825  ;  Thackeray’s 
“  Vanity  Fair,”  first  edition  in  20  parts ;  “  The  Snob  and  Gownsman,”  1829-30, 
Report  any  rare  books  ;  rare  and  out-of-print  books  supplied.  Cash  or  exchanges 
invited.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

The  surgical  aid  society. 

Chief  Office— SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

President — The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  ABERDEEN,  G.C.M.G. 

This  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stockings,  Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs, 
Artificial  Eyes,  &c.,and  every  other  description  of  mechanical  support  to  the  poor, 
without  limit  as  to  locality  or  disease. 

Water  Beds  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Couches  are  lent  to  the  afflicted  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Subscribers. 

25,967  Appliances  given  in  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1899. 

Annual  Subscriptions  of  10s.  6d.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5  Guineas,  entitles  to 
Two  Recommendations  per  Annum ;  the  number  of  Letters  increasing  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  amount  of  contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  _  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.,  Limited,  Lombard 
Street,  or  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 

INVESTMENTS. 

GOVERNMENT  BONDS,  yielding-  3  to  6  per  cent. 
MUNICIPAL  BOIKOS,  yielding  3  to  5  per  cent. 

RAILWAY 
TRAMWAY 


BONOS,  yielding  4  to  6  per  cent. 
BONDS,  yielding  4  to  6  per  cent. 


VAN  OSS  and  CO,, 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 

CLOSE  NET  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 

A  CEYLON  PLANTER  of  25  years’  experience  in  a 

healthy  district  OFFERS  a  COMFORTABLE  HOME  to  a  GENTLEMAN 
as  RESIDENT  PUPIL,  with  thorough  instruction  in  Tea,  Cocoa,  and  General 
Estate  Management :  chances  of  securing  a  billet  after  9  months’  or  a  year’s 
tuition  very  good.  Premium  and  expenses  of  board,  &c.,  moderate.  References 
given  and  required.— Apply,  in  first  instance,  by  letter  to  H.  L.  BOLTON,  Esq., 
1  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 


SWITZERLAND.— FOR  SALE,  the  GOODWILL  and 

FURNITURE  of  a  HIGH  CLASS  SCHOOL  for  BOYS.  Good  English  an  ’ 
American  connection.  Excellent  opportunity.— “VAUD,”  care  of  Hart’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  6  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

TRESILIAN — CLIFTON  DOWN — HOME  SCHOOL 

for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN. — Principals  :  Mrs.  WHITE  and 
Mrs.  WHEELER.  Head-Mistress  :  Miss  E.  E.  FLETCHER  (Lady  Margaret  Hall 
Oxford),  1st  Class  Eng.  Literature  and  Philology,  Honour  Exam,  for  Women’ 
Oxford.— Prospectus  on  Application. 
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“Punch” 


NEW 


VOLUME. 


The  Half-Yearly  Volume  of  “  Punch,” 
containing  all  the  Numbers  from  Jamiary  to 
June  and  the  “ Almanack  ”  for  1900 — 
making  in  all  500  pages ,  with  more  than 


T 


500  Pictures ,  Sketches ,  Cartoons ,  <5rV. 

//«  maroon  cloth ,  gilt  edges ,  price  8s.  6 d. 
“PUNCH"  OFFICE,  10  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


Just  published. 

LOVE  IS  IN  THE  STOMACH 
NOT  THE  HEART. 

By  JOHN  M.  DAGNALL. 

Its  curious  mystery  how  solved.  1  vol.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL.  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  and  CO.,  Limited. 

NOW  READY. 

SIXTH  EDITION,  finally  Revised,  price  ICs., 
with  Portrait. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE. 

11  Henrietta.  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

I  Ii  K  BE  C  K  BAN  K. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS..  Chancery  Lane.  London. 
■  .INVESTED.  FENDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BfRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


No.  100. 


JULY,  1900. 


Price  6s. 


THE  CHURCH 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Twenty-five  Years  of  the  “Church  Quarterly 
Review.” 

Dr.  Pusey  as  a  Correspondent  and  a  Spiritual 
Guide. 

Ambrose  Phillipps  de  Lisle. 

Evolution,  Biology,  and  Human  Guidance. 
Memorials  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Church  Dedications. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  on  the  Church  of 
England. 

Mr.  Leighton  Pullan  on  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer. 

The  Eve  of  the  Reformation. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Episcopate. 
Jacopone  da  Todi. 

The  auciibishops  on  Reservation. 

Short  Notices. 

Loudon:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  Co.,  Few  Street  Square. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

insured  against,  and  FIDELITY  BONDS  granted 
bv  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849.  Claims  Paid  £4, 150,000. 
04  COUNHILL,  LONDON. 

A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


GOLD  MEDAL. 


PARIS,  1878. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  . of  the  Stomach.  . 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  Aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


DINNEFORD'S 

MAGNESIA. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

188  STRAND 


Catalogues  post-free. 


NOW  READY.  NOW  READY. 

The  SUMMER  (August!  NUMBER 
OF  THE 

PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE, 

Edited  by  LORD  FREDERIC  HAMILTON, 

IS  NOW  READY. 


Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


THE  SUMMER  NUMBER  containsacharming article 
by  Frederick  Wedmore  on 
the  country  in  which  Con¬ 
stable  paiuted,  and  many 
exquisite  reproductions 
trom  the.  works  of  the 
great  landscape  painter  are 
given  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion. 

THE  SUMMER  NUMBER  answers  the  momentous 
question,  '-How  to  Popu¬ 
larise  the  Army,”  by  print¬ 
ing  an  article  by  a  Staff 
Officer,wliose  high  position 
in  the  service  allows  him 
access  to  special  informa¬ 
tion. 

THE  SUMMER  NUMBER  tells  of  “Some  Famous  Col¬ 
laborators  ”  in  Literature, 
Music,  and  the  Drama, from 
Erckmanu-Chatrian  to  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Sullivan. 

THE  SUMMER  NUMBER  publishes  an  article  (of  ex¬ 
ceptional  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  art)  dealing  with 
the  unique  collection  of 
portraits  of  Old  Etonians 
at  the  Provost's  ■  Lodge  at 
Eton.  These  have  never 
been,  published  before,  aud 
are  of  extraordinary  his- 
torical'value.  : 

THE  SUMMER  NUMBER  reproduces  a  .  beautiful 
series  of  water-colour 
drawings  "of  Oxford  made 
speciallyfor  the'Pafi  Hall 
Magazine. 

THE  SUMMER  NUMBER  contains  a  .remarkable 
critical  essay  on  Byron's 
place  in  English  Poetry,  by 
W.  E.  Henley. 

THE  SUMMER  NUMBER  containsa new “ Bastable ” 
story  by  E.  Nesbit,  a  tale 
of  Society  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hermiker,  a  modern 
Egyptian  episode,  by  Gil¬ 
bert  Parker,  and  other 
6torles  and  articles  by  Mr*. 
Flora  Annie  Steel,  H.  B. 
Marriott  Watson,,  Henry 
Newbolt,  G.  S.  Street,  &c., 
&c. 

THE  SUMMER  HUMBER  is  full  of  exquisite  pictures 
by  the  leading  blaek-and- 
'  white  artists,  with  a  finely 
executed  frontispiece  in 
colour  by  H.  Granville 
Fell. 


Price  ONE  SHILLING. 

Publishing  offices: 

IS  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD.  W.C. 

PSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS 

By  Miss  Thackeray.  . 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  for  .  BEFRIENDING.  YOUNG  SERVANTS 
Is  prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Corn/iill Magazine, post-free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  per  100,  on  application' to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  IS  Buckingham,  Street,'  Strand,  W.C., 
to  whom  Subscriptions  and  I  Donations  toward  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  eent.--Bankers. 
Messrs.  RANSOM  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  I  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


London  library,  st,  james’s  square,  s.w. 

Patron- H-R.H.  the  PRINCE  ok  WALES,  K.G. 

President— LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vicc-Prrsideri.ts— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  LORD 
BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq.,  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  H.  LUCKY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

Trustees  -Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY, 
F.R.S.,  Right  lion.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year ;  Life-Membership,  according 
to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading-room  Open  from  Ten  till  Half-past  Six.  CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition, 
1888,  2  vols,  royal  Svo,  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

G.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  LL.D.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

£16  16s.  CRUISE,  ST.  PETERSBURG, 

STOCKHOLM,  COPENHAGEN. 

£18  18s.  CRUISE  TO  NORWAY  AND 

THE  NORTH  CAPE. 

S.Y.  ARGONAUT,  tonnage,  3,251 ;  horse-power,  4,000. 

Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE. 

Particulars  SECRETARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

A  14s.— OBER  AMMERGAU  AND  PARIS  EXHI- 

oitJ-TT  BITION  TOUR,  including  Second-class  Return -Ticket  via  Paris,  for 
i  lie  Exhibition,  Basie,  Rhine  Falls,  Constance,  Munich,  and  eleven  days’  accommo¬ 
dation  with  a  ticket  for  tho  Passion  Play,  extension  returning  via  Innsbruck  and 
Lucerne,  organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEllOWNE.— Particulars,  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 


BLACKBEETLES,  COCKROACHES.— Only  remedy  is 

“UNION  COCKROACH  TASTE,”  guaranteed  by  E.'  Howartb.  F.Z.S.. 
Museum,  Sheffield,  who  cleared  plague  of  the  insects  from  Sheffield  Workhouse. 
Recommended  by  all  the  Ladies’  papers,  “Roundell’s  Practical  Cookery,”  and 
by  Mrs.  Earle  ill  “  More  Pot-pourri  trom  a  Surrey  Garden.”  In  tins,  Is.  3d.,  2s.  3d.. 
4s.  6d.,  from  Mr.  HEWITT,  Chemist,  66  Division,  Street,  Sheffield. 

"DRUDENTIAL  ASS  URANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


X 


HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


invested  funds  .; 


£37,000,000. 


THE 


“Allenburys”  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited 
to  the  changing  digestive  powers  of  the  Infant. 

The  “ALLENBURYS  ”  Milk  Food  No.  1  For  the  first.*  months  - 
The  “  ALLENBURYS  ”  Milk  Food  No.  2  For  the  second  3  months 
The  “  ALLENBURYS”  Malted  Food  No.  3  For  infants  over  6  months 
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The  LIST  of  APPLICATIONS  will  OPEN  on  TUESDAY,  z\th  July,  at  io  a.m.,  and  will  CLOSE  on  the 

following  day,  WEDNESDA  Y,  25 th  July,  at  3  p.m.  or  earlier. 


BLEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1898). 


SHARE  CAPITAL  -  -  £6,000,000. 

£2,250,000  41  pei>  Cent.  First  De'bent'ui’e  Stock. 

The  Share  Capital  is  divided  int6  6,600,600  Shares  of  £i  e ath,  of  which  3,000,000  are  (Ordinary  Shares,  2, 250, 000  are  sJ  per  Cent.  Cumulative 
Preference  Shares,  and  the  remainder  may  be  issued  either  as  further  Preference  Shares,  rankin %  pari  pissu  with  and  carrying-dividend  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  original  Preference  Shares,  or  as  Ordinary  Shares. 

The  Preference  Shares  are  preferential  as  to  capital  as  well  as  dividend. 

PRESENT  ISSUE: 

4 \  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  £2,250,000 

5!  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each...  ...  ...  ...  2,250,000 

Ordinary  Shares  of  £r  each  ...  ...  ...  ,.,  ...  ...  2,250,000 

£6,750,000 


Of  the  above  issue  £710,310  Debenture  Stock,  £710,310  Preference  Shares,  and  £710,310  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  issued  to  the  Vendors  in  part 
payment  of  purchase  moneys,  and  the  remainder,  viz.  : —  £lS39.69°  Debenture  Stock, 

£1,539,690  Preference  Shares, 

£1,539,690  Ordinary  Shares, 

are  now  offered  for  public  subscription  at,  par,  payable  as  follows  : —  shakes,  debenture  stock. 

On  Application .  2/6  per  Share  10  per  cent. 

On  Allotment  ...  7/6  ,,  40  ,, 

On  31st  October,  1900 .  10/-  ,,  50  ,, 

The  Debenture  Stock  will  be  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Company,  and  the  interest  will  be  paid  half-yearly  on  31st  March  and  36th  September  in 
each  year  ;  the  first  payment  (calculated  in  the  case  of  moneys  payable  on  application  and  allotment  from  the  date  of  allotment,  and  in  the  case  of  each 
subsequent  instalment  from  the  date  fixed  for  its  payment)  being  made  on  31st  March,  1901. 

Interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  charged  on  instalments  in  arrear. 

The  Debenture  Stock  will  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Company  on  or  after  30th  September,  1915,  at  £105  per  cent.,  and  will  be  repayable  in 
a  winding  up  at  the  like  rate. 

The  Debenture  Stock  and  the  interest  thereon  will  be  secured  by  a  specific  First  Mortgage  to  the  Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Stock  Holders  of  the 
freehold,  copyhold,  and  heritable  properties  comprised  in  Messrs.  Edward  RushtOn,  Son  &  Kenyon’s  valuation,  and  also  (subject  to  any  necessary 
consent  of  landlords  being  obtained)  upon  all  leasehold  properties  comprised  therein  which  are  held  for  terms  having  more  than  50  years  to  run  at  the 
date  of  this  Prospectus,  and  a  deposit  with  the  Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Stock  Holders  of  the  deeds  and  documents  of  title  relating  to  all  other  lease¬ 
hold  properties  in  England  and  Ireland  comprised  in  the  said  valuation,  and  by  a  first  floating  charge  on  the  undertaking  and  other  property,  present  and 
future,  of  the  Company  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  also  (so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  law  of  the  country)  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  but  not 
including  uncalled  capital  of  the  Company. 

The  Trust  Deed  for  securing  the  Debenture  Stock  will  be  executed  on  the  completion  of  the  various  purchases,  and  in  the  meantime  all  moneys 
received  from  allottees  of  the  Debenture  Stock  will  be  under  the  exclusive  control  Of  the  Directors  of  the  Company  and  will  be  applied  by  them  in  or 
towards  completion  of  the  several  purchases  (the  Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Stock  Holders  undertaking  no  responsibility  with  regard  thereto),  but  as  each 
purchase  is  completed  the  deeds  and  documents  of  title  relating  to  the  purchased  properties  will  be  deposited  with  the  Trustees.  If  the  completion  of  any 
purchase  shall  be  delayed  or  shall  not  take  place,  the  Company  may  substitute  for  any  freehold,  copyhold,  heritable  or  leasehold  properties  comprised  in 
such  purchase,  and  pay  over  to  the  Trustees  to  be  held  On  the  trusts  of  the  Trust  Deed,  a  sum  of  cash  equal  to  the  value  of  such  properties_as  ascertained 
by  Messrs.  Edward  Rushton,  Son  &  Kenyon’s  valuation. 

'  Power  is  reserved  by  the  Trust  Deed  to  create  further  Debenture  Stock  in  addition  to  and  ranking  pari  passu  with  the  present  issue,  but  .no  such 
further  issue  can  be  made  unless  additional  hereditaments  are  acquired,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  such  hereditaments,'  and 
of  any  fixed  or  loose  plant  and  machinery  in  or  about  the  same. 

Power  is  also  reserved  to  the  Company  to  buy  up  Debenture  Stock,  either  in  the  open  market  or  by  private  contract,  and  to  re-issue  Debenture  Stock 
so  bought  up  or  otherwise  redeemed  or  paid  off. 

The  Debenture  Stock  will  be  issued,  and  will  be  transferable  when  fully  paid,  in  multiples  of  £1. 


TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE  STOCK  HOLDERS. 

Sir  FRANK  FORBES  ADAM,  Kt.C.I.E.  (William  Graham  &  Company),  Mere  Old  Hall,  Knutsford. 
FRANK  HOLLINS  (Chairman  of  Horrockses,  Crewdson  &  Co.,  Limited),  Greyfriars,  Preston. 
CLEMENT  MOLYNEUX  ROYDS,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  Williams  Deacon  and  Manchester  and  Salford 
Bank,  Limited),  Greenhill,  Rochdale. 

DIRECTORS. 

H.  SHEPHERD  CROSS,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

FRANK  HARDCASTLE,  Vice-Chairman. 


Edward  Thwaites  (R.  Ainsworth,  Son  &  Co.). 

Oswald  Thom  (Birkacre  Co. ,  Ltd.). 

Harry  Bridson  (T.  R.  Bridson  &  Sons). 

.  James. Prockter  (R.  &  A.  Chambers,  Ltd.). 

James  Percival  Cross  (Thomas  Cross  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 
James  Eckersley  1  (Davies  &  Eckersley, 

Arthur  Knowles  Davies  /  Ltd.). 

George  Norris  Midwood  (Eccles  Bleaching  Co.,  Ltd.). 
Thomas  Herbert  Thwaites  (Eden  &  Thwaites,  Ltd  ). 
Thomas  Scott  Forrest  (Forrest,  Gillies  &.  Co.). 

Andrew  Greenhalgh. 

Edward  Hall  (Edward  Hall  &  Brother,  Ltd.). 

George  Hamilton  (Adam  Hamilton  &  Sons). 

Henry  Allen  (Thomas  Hardcastle  &  Son). 

Thomas  Hardcastle  (James  Hardcastle  &  Co.). 

William  Archibald  Hepburn  (Hepburn  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 
Robert  Heywood. 

Charles  Hunter  (Irkdale  Bleach  Works  Co.,  Ltd.). 
James  Grime  (Kersal  Bleaching  Co.). 

Alfred  J.  King  (A.  J.  King  &  Co.). 

John  Johnston  Kirkpatrick  (Kirkpatrick  Brothers). 
Nathaniel  Morris  Barnes  (Knowles  &  Green). 


JOHN  BRENNAND,lr  ,  .. 
JOHN  STANN1NG,  JGen8ral  Manag 


John  Anderson  M‘Haffie  (James  M‘Haffie  &  Son). 

Edward  Coward  (Mel land  &  Coward,  Ltd.). 

John  McNab  (John  McNab  &  Co.). 

James  Rostron  (George  Murton  &  Co.). 

Richard  Henry  Marsden  (H.  Milner  &  Co.). 

William  Mosley,  junr.  (William  Mosley). 

Thomas  Kenyon{(f-“'>  ^aching  Co.,. 

Joseph  Howarth  (T.  Ridgway  &  Co.). 

Robert  Knowles  Roberts. 

Samuel  Hoyle  Rothwell  (Exors.  of  S.  Rothwell). 

Richard  Bennett  )  /T  i  c  ,,  -  ~  v 

Thomas  Warburton  f  (John  Smith>  &  Co  )- 
John  Whewell  Simpson  (Simpson  &  Jackson). 

John  William  Slater  (G.  &  J.  Slater  and  Horridge  &  Co.) 
Samuel  Isherwood  (G.  &  J.  Slater). 

MaankJoShn' Sykes }(S?kes  &  C°  -  Ltd  >’ 

Henry  Whitehead  H.'’ Bkackley). 

Charles  Waterhouse  (John  Waterhouse,  &  Co.). 

Richard  Hough,  junr.  (John  Whittaker  &  Co.). 

Frederick  Whowell  (Charles  Whowell). 


John  Drinkwater  Kay  (Kay  &  Smith). 

Henry  Huggins  (Longworth  &  Co.). 

BANKERS. 

Williams  Deacon  &  Manchester  &  Salford  Bank,  Limited,  London,  Manchestei 
Manchester  and  County  Bank,  Limited.  '1 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank,  Limited,  Manchester 
Union  Bank  of  Manchester,  Limited,  !-  and 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bank,  Limited,  !  Branches. 

Cunliffes,  Brooks  &  Co.,  J 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Branches. 

.  . “BROKERS. 

Linton,  Clarke  &  Co.,  Bartholomew  House,  London,  E.C. 

Lumsden  &  Myers,  ig,  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

Lawson  &  Ormrod,  Half  Moor- Street,  Manchester. 

Aitken,  Mackenzie  &  Clapperton,  2,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

_  ’  AUDITORS. 

Jones,  Crewdson  &  -Youatt,-?,  Norfolk  Street,  Manchester  ;  and  17,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 

P.  &  J.  Kevan,  Acresfield,  Bolton. 

SECRETARY  (pro  tern.).— R.  Howard  Eccles.  I  .  REGISTERED  OFFICE. -2,  Charlotte  Street, 


and  Branches. 


SOLICITORS. 

Wilson,  Wright  &  Wilsons,  44,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester  ;  and  6,  Chips!  Stu.c, 
Preston. 

Addleshaw,  Warburton  &  Co.,  15,  Norfolk  Street,  Manchester. 

Moncrieff,  Barr,  Paterson  &  Co.,  45,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 


Manchester. 


Full  Prospectus  will  be  advertised  on  Monday,  July  23rd.  Prospectuses  with  Application  Forms  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Bankers,  Brokers,  Solicitors,  Auditors,  or  from  the  Office  of  the  Company,  2,  Charlotte  Street,  Manchester. 
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MR.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONSPIRACY ; 

or,  the  Aims  of  Afrikanderdom. 

By  FRED  W.  BELL,  F.S.S.  1  vol.,  5s.  net. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  KRUGERISM  :  a 

Personal  Record  of  Forty  Years  in  South  Africa.  By  JOHN  SCOBLE,  Times 
Correspondent  in  Pretoria  prior  to  the  present  War ;  and  H.  R.  Aber- 
cromie,  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  Cape  Colony.  1  vol.,  10s.  net. 

By  the  Hero  of  Mafeking. 

SPORT  IN  WAR,  and  other  Sketches.  By 

General  Baden-Powell.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  1  vol., 
3s.  6d.  _  {Next  week. 

TWO  BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 

NATURE’S  GARDEN.  An  Aid  to  Knowledge  of  Wild 

Flowers  and  their  Insect  Visitors.  By  Neltje  Blanchan.  With  Coloured 
Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations,  photographed  direct  from  Nature,  by 
Henry  Troth  and  A.  R.  DugmorA  1  vol.,  12s.  6d.  net. 

VILLAGE  NOTES.  By  Pamela  Tennant.  Illustrated 

from  Photographs.  1  vol.,  6s. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney.— “  Mrs.  Tennant’s  book  has  all  the  charm  of  the  quaint 
country  she  describes.  It  is  full  of  happy  things,  of  descriptions  full  of  a  grave 
and  quiet  tenderness."  _ 

WEW  SIX-SHILLING  SHOVELS, 

VOICES  IN  THE  NIGHT,  By  Flora  Annie  Steel, 

Author  of  “  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.”  Twelfth  Thousand. 

The  Standard.—*  A  worthy  saxcoresor  of  *Qn  the  Face  of  the  Waters.’  It  is  a 
grave  contribution  to  thought  concerning  India,  as  well  as  an  excellent  story.” 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  Ellen  Glasgow, 

Author  of  “  Phases  of  an  Inferior  Planet.” 

AFRICAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENT.  By  A.  J. 

Dawson. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.— “  Mr.  Dawson  has  a  pretty  humour,  the  gift  of  telling 
a  story  well,  and  special  knowledge  to  work  upon  ;  the  result  is  an  entertaining 
book.” 


STEPHEN  CRANE’S  GREAT  NOVEL . 

THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE, 

POPULAR  EDITION,  with  Cover  in  Colours  designed  by  R.  Caton 
Woodyille.  Price  Sixpence.  {Next  week. 


London :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

First  Impression  already  Exhausted— Second  Impression 
in  the  Press. 

A  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  AUTHOR. 

TOE  OilPLEAT  BACHELOR. 

By  OLIVER  ONIONS. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


BEADY  NEXT  WEEK. 

4  NEW  NOVEL  BY  EDITH  WHARTON. 

A  GIFT  FROM  THE  GRAVE. 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  above  two  volumes  are  uniform  in  size  and  style  and  price,  and  form  a  more 
or  less  new  departure  in  the  publication  of  fiction— printed  as  they  are  by  Constable, 
on  the  best  of  paper,  and  daintily  bound,  for  the  price  of  Half-a-Crown  net. 

A  NOVEL  BY  RONALD  MACDONALD. 

THE  SWORD  OF  THE  KING;  a  Romance  of 

the  Time  of  William  of  Orange.  Large  crown  8vo,-6s. 

A  good  -bustling’  romance  with  plenty  of  adventure,  well  devised  and 
a  musingly  recounted.  ’  '—Spectator. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

MRS.  BISHOP’S  LATEST  WORK. 

THE  YAMG-TZE  VALLEY  AMD 

in  Account  of  Journeys  in  Central  and  Western  China,  especially  in  the 
Province  of  Sze-chuan,  and  among  the  Man-tze  of  the  Somo  Territory.  By 
Mrs.  Bishop  (Isabella  L.  Bird),  F.R.G.S.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions,  Svo,  £1  Is.  net. _ 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


No.  383. 


JULY,  1300. 
CONTENTS’: 


Price  6s. 


1.  Dr.  Theal  on  South  African 

History. 

2.  Lord  Byron. 

3.  the  Ethics  of  Cremation. 

4.  Japanese  Literature. 

5.  The  Country  Mouse. 

6.  Gabriele  D’Annunzio. 

7.  Rome  and  Byzantium. 

s  The  Conditions  of  Great  poetry 


9.  A  British  School  at  Rome. 

10.  New  Creatures  for  Old 
Countries. 

11.  John  Donne  and  his  Contem¬ 
poraries. 

12.  Domestic  Parties  and  Imperial 
Government. 

13.  The  War  in  South  Africa. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  BOOK  FOR  THE  DAY  ON  CHINA. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  price  3s.  6d. 

CHINA  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

In  the  Light  of  the  Antecedents  of  the  Empire,  its  People,  and  their  Institu¬ 
tions.  By  James  Johnston,  Authorof  “China  and  Formosa.” 

“  Mr.  Johnston  is  entitled  to  speak,  for  he  has  lived  for  several  years  in  the  country, 
and  these  pages  show  by  crisp  and  well-informed  exposition  of  the  facts  and  forces 
of  the  national  life  that  he  lias  studied  to  some  purpose  not  merely  the  genesis, 
but  the  present  aspect  of  this  new  Eastern  question  which  confronts  the  modern 
world.” — Speaker. 

“  The  volume  gives  an  interesting  and  well-informed  sketch  of  its  history,  its  in¬ 
stitutions,  its  people,  its  religion,  and  its  political  prospects,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  ot  readers  interested  in  the  immediate  development  of  the  Chinese 
question.  It  has  a  number  .of  interesting  illustrations  that  add  much  to  its 
value.”— Scotsman. 


New  Novels. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

REVENGEFUL  FANGS :  a  Tale  of  Anglo-Indian  Life. 

By  F.  W.  BAMFORD. 

“  The  stbry  is  written  with  considerable  skill,  and  there  is  no  want  of  excite¬ 
ment.”—  Daily  Free  Press. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

S0MERLEY :  Schoolboy  and  Undergraduate. 

By  GILBERT  SWIFT. 

'  Written  with  the  brightness  and  good  spirits  of  youth,  and  its  irresponsible 
playfulness  will  scarcely  fail  to  please  any  one  who  can  appreciate  its  hits  at 
undergraduate  nature.”— Scotsman. 

In  crown  4to,  tastefully  printed  and  bound,  with  37  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  PARISH  &  CHURCH  OF  G0DALMING, 

in  the  County  of  Surrey. 

By  SAMUEL  WELMAN. 

“Mr.-Welman-  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  rapidly  increasing  ii6t  of 
parochial  histories.”— Spectator.  • 

“The  account  of  Godaiming  Church  could  hardly  be  better  done,  for  Mr.  Wel- 
man  is  both  scientific  and  popular.” — Literature. 

In  crown  8vo,  limp  cover,  price  Is.  net. 

YESTERDAY &T0-DAY in  KRUGER’S  LAND 

The  Personal  Knowledge  and  Experience  of  a  Lady  from  South  Africa. 

NEW  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

In  crown  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  price  2s. 

IN  SYLVIA’S  GARDEN. 

By  L.  C.  MURRAY. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  E.O. 


GAY  AND  BIRD’S  LIST, 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

A  NEW  AUSTRALIAN  BUSH  STORY 

By  the  Author  of  “PAVING  THE  WAY.”  entitled 

BLOOD  TRICKS  OF  THE  BUSH. 

By  SIMPSON  NEWLAND. 

•*V*  This  story,  like  its  predecessor,  “Paving  the  Way,”  is  founded  upon  facta 
which  occurred  in  the  author’s  own  experience.  Iu  the  most  thrilling  manner  the 
author  boils  one  spellbound  from  tbe  first  page  to  the  last. 


Just  Published.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

DAMSEL  HERRICK,  The  Romance  of 

a  News-writer.  By  Sidney  H.  BurohelL,  Author  of  “The  Duke’s  Ser¬ 
vants,”  &c. 

Spectator “  Distinctly  a  book  to  be  recommended.” 

Scotsman.— “  A  powerful  romance  founded  upon  the  social  condition  of  London 

in  the  third  quarter  ot  the  seventeenth  century - The  story  is  full  of  incident.” 

Athenaeum. — “Fact  and  fiction  are  cleverly  blended _ The  workmanship  is 

commendable.” 

Dundee  Advertiser.— “  A  spirited  and  picturesque  chronicle  of  seventeenth 
century  life.” 

Daily  Chronicle.—"  Amid  the  horrors  of  the  Great  Plague  we  catch  glimpses  of 
the  giddy  Court  at  its  heartless  and  unseemly  revels.  There  is  no  lack  of 
incident  iu  Mr.  Burchell’s  novel.” 

Just  Published.  Crown  Svo.  pp.  296,  47  Illustrations  (two  on  a  page),  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

PARIS  OF  TO“DAY.  An  Intimate 

Account  of  its  People,  its  Home  Life,  and  its  Places  of  Interest.  By 
Katherine  De  Forest. 

»#»  This  is  not  a  guide-book  in  the  usual  sense,  but  a  volume  to  read  at  leisure. 
Its  facts  are  from  inside,  reliable,  and  in  large  part  inaccessible  sources. _ 

A  Celebrated  novelist  writes  What 
choicer  company  than  one  of  your  Bibelots  could 
a,  man  have  wherewith  to  charm  away  an  idle 
hour  by  the  seashore,  or  make  some  shady  nook 
seem  pleasanter  still  after  a  long  tramp  in  the 
sun  !  while  as  friends  for  the  chimney-corner  it 
would  be  hard  to  better  them  ?  ” 

Go  in  the  AVaistcoat  Pocket. 

Clear  Type  and  Strongly  Bound. 

Price  2s.  6d.  net  each  ;  or  3  vols.  iu  leather  case, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

NOW  READY:— 

Vol,  I.  Coleridge’s  Table-Talk. 

Vol.  II.  Herrick’s  Women,  Love  &  Flowers. 

Vol.  III.  Leigh  Hunt’s  The  World  of  Books, 
Vol.  IV.  Gay’s  Trivia,  and  other  Poems. 
Vol.  V.  Marcus  Aurelius’s  Meditations. 

Vol.  VI.  Keats’s  Shorter  Poems. 

Vol.  VII.  Sydney  Smith— his  Wit  &  Wisdom. 
Vol.  VIII.  An  Elizabethan  Garland. 


London  :  GAY  and  BIRD,  22  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

Agency  for  American  Books. 

Special  European  Agents  for  the  Publications  of  Messrs.  HOUGHTON. 
■  MIFFLIN  and  CO. 


THE  BIBELOTS 
THE  BIBELOTS 


THE  BIBELOTS 
THE  BIBELOTS 
THE  BIBELOTS 
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MACMILLAN  &  C0.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Crisis  in  China. 

CHINA.  CHINA.  CHINA. 
CHINA.  CHINA.  CHINA. 
CHINA.  CHINA.  CHINA. 

THE  LONG-LIVED  EMPIRE. 

By  ELIZA  R.  SCIDMORE. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Empress-Dowager  and  over  50  other 
Illustrations. 

Extra  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

DAILY  NEWS.—" The  book  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  lively  and  vivid 
account  of  Chinese  life  and  character.  With  its  sketches  of  scenes  and  persons 
wherewith  the  entire  world  is  now  deeply  concerned,  ‘  China :  the  Long-Lived 
Empire,’  appears  at  an  opportune  moment.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  good 
illustrations.” 


WORLD  POLITICS  afc  tlie  End  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century  as  Influenced  by  the  Oriental  Situation.  By  Professor 
Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.  Globe  8vo,  5s.  net. 

V*  This  book  treats  of  the  Chinese  question  as  the  true  centre  of  interest  in 
present  international  politics. 


52,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  England  and  America. 


JAMES  LANE  ALLEN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Author  of  “The  Choir  Invisible”  (213th  Thousand). 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  INCREASING  PURPOSE. 
THE  INCREASING  PURPOSE. 
THE  INCREASING  PURPOSE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp-fields, 

WORLD.—"  Mr.  Allen  lays  upon  the  reader  a  grip  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.” 


By  NICHOLAS  PAINE  GILMAN. 

3rd  THOUSAND. 

SOCIALISM  AND  THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

3rd  THOUSAND. 

THE  LAWS  OF  DAILY  CONDUCT. 

Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

5th  THOUSAND. 

PROFIT-SHARING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER 

AND.  EMPLOYEE.  A.  Study  in  the  Evolution  of  bhe  Wages  System. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  TREATED  IN  AN  ELEMENTARY 
MANNER.  By  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipzig.  Translated  with  the  Author’s  sanction  by  George 

M’Gowan,  Ph.D. 


THIRD  EDITION  REVISED. 

THE  THEORY  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE,  WITH  SOME  OP  ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO  ECONOMIC  POLICY. 
By  C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


FAMINES  m  INDIA. 

OPEN  LETTEHS  TO  LORD  CURZOH 

On  Famines  and  Land  Assessments 
in  India. 

By  R.  C.  DUTT,  C.I.E. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

This' work  contains  a- history  of  Indian  Famines  from  1770  to  1000,  chapters  on 
Land  Assessments,  Famine-  Grant,  Railways  and  Irrigation  ;  and  opinions  of 
Lords  Salisbury,  Roberts,  Northbrook,  Ripon,  Lansdowne,  Cromer,  Wolseley, 
and  others  on  Indian  Questions. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS’  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  HOUR, 


FIRST  EDITION  NEARLY  EXHAUSTED. 

SECOND  LARGE  EDITION  IN  PREPARATION. 

USE  “OVERLAND”  10  CHINA 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN, 

Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.— “We  trust  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  book  will  be  very  widely 
read.  It  is  full  of  exact  information  set  forth  in  most  readable  fashion,  and  it 
appears  at  a  moment  sensationally  opportune.” 

CHINA  IN  TRANSFORMATION, 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN. 

With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  I6s. 

The  Saturday  Revieiv.—1 “  A  most  valuable  summary  of  the  situation.” 

The  Times. — “Replete  with  every  information.” 

THE  BREAK-UP  OF  CHINA, 

With  an  Account  of  its  Commerce,  Currency,  Waterways,  Railways, 
Army  and  Navy,  and  Polities. 

By  ADMIRAL  LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD. 

With  Maps,  &c.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

ALONE  IN  CHINA. 

By  JULIAN  RALPH. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  many  Illustrations,  6s. 

The  Daily  Mail ,  June  26th,  1900,  says “  Mr.  Julian  Ralph’s  book,  ‘  Alone  in 
China,’  is  a  standard  authority.” 

JAPAN  IN  TRANSITION. 

By  STAFFORD  RANSOME,  M.I.C.E. 

The  Study  of  the  Progress,  Policy,  and  Methods  of  the  Japanese  since 
their  War  with  China. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 


THE  UNKNOWN.  By  Camille  Flam- 

marion.  A  Study  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Spirit  World. 
Demy  8vo,  488  pp.,  7s.  6d. 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH  PRINCE  BIS- 

MARCK.  Collected  by  Heinrich  von  Poschinger.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Sidney  Whitman.  With  Portrait, 
crown  Svo,  6s.  _ 


Fiction. 

LOVE  AND  MR.  LEWISHAM.  ■ 

By  H.  G.  WELLS,  Author  of  -‘The  Wheels  of  Chance.” 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Daily  Telegraph.— “  By  far  the  most  fascinating  piece  of  work  Mr. 
Wells  has  given  us.” 

A  GAY  CONSPIRACY. 

By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS,  Author  of  “The  Red  Republic.” 
Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Scotsman.—"  The  most  fascinating  of  Mr.  Chambers’s  productions.” 

The  World. — “A  clever  and  entertaining  production.” 

The  Speaker.—"  Clever  and  readable. . .  .A  great  success.” 

TWO  SUMMERS. 

By  Mrs.  GLENN Y  WILSON. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Spectator.  —  “  The  pictures  of  English  country  society,  mercilessly 
faithful  to  all  its  drawbacks  and  insipidities,  are  highly  entertaining ;  indeed,  the 
whole  book  is  excellent  reading.” 

THE  LOVE  OF  PARSON  LORD, 

By  MARY  E.  WILKINS,  Author  of  “A  New  England  Nun,” 

“Jerome,”  &c. 

Cloth,  Illustrated,  6s, 

The  Daily  News.— “  A  touching  story,  in  Miss  Wilkins’s  charming  style.” 

The  Speaker.—1 “  There  are  few  writers  whose  work  has  such  distinction  as 
Miss  Wilkins’s.” 


London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  Ltd., 

CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W.C. 


LONDON  and  NEW  YORK. 
HARPER  BROTHERS,  45  Albemarle  Street. 
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MESSRS.  RIVINGTONS  EDUCATIONAL  LIST 


AN  ADVANCED  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND.  For  use  iu  Colleges  and  Upper 
Forms. of  Schools.  By  CYRIL  RANSOME,  M.A., 
late  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Yorkshire 
College.  Crown  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  iu 
1  vo).,  7s.  6d. ;  or  in  two  Periods,  4s.  each 

Period  I. -TO  ELIZABETH,  1603.  4s. 

Teriod  H.-TO  VICTORIA,  1895.  4s. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND.  By  CYRIL  KANSOME,  M.A. 
Small  fcap.  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  Is.  6d.  net. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF 

GREECE.  By  C.  W.  C.  OMAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls’  College,  Oxford.  Small  fcap.  8 vo,  with 
Maps  and  Plans,  2s. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  W.  S.  ROBINSON,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at 
Wellington  College.  Small  fcap.  8vo,  with  Maps 
and  Plans,  Ss. 


HOW  TO  PREPARE  ESSAYS,  LEG- 

TURES,  ARTICLES,  BOOKS,  SPEECHES,  AND 
LETTERS.  With  Hints  on  Writing  for  the  Press. 
By  EUSTACE  H.  MILES,  M.A,  formerly  Scholar 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 

CHURCH  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  WILLIAM 
HOLDJIN  HUTTON,;B.D,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
St.  Johi-’s  College,  Oxford ;  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely;  Author  of  '-An 
Elementary  History  of  the  Church  in  Great 
Britain."  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

General  Editor,  ARTHUR  HASSALL,  M.A, 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo.  With  Maps. 

Period  1— The  Dark  Ages,  476-918. 

By  C.  W.  C.  OMAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.  7s.  6d. 

Period  2.— The  Empire  and  the  Papacy, 

318-1213. 

By  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  at  the 
Owens  College,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 
7s;  6d. 

Period  3.— The  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

1272-1494. 

Bv  R.  LODGE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  [Pit  the  press. 

Period  4 —Europe  in  the  Sixteenth 

CENTURY.  1494-1598. 

By  A.  H.  JOHNSON,  M.A..  Historical  Lecturer 
.  to"  Merton,  Trinity,  and'  University  Colleges,  Ox¬ 
ford.  7s.  6d. 

Period  3.— The  Ascendancy  of  France, 

1598-1715. 

By  H.  0.  WAKEMAN,  M.A,  lato  Fellow  of  All 
Souls’  College,  and  Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  week  has  been  marked  by  a  shower  of  falsehoods  from 
Pekin  so  heavy  and  persistent  that  outside  Great  Britain 
even  important  persons  doubt  whether  the  Ambassadors  are 
dead.  An  undated  note  in  cipher  from  Mr.  Conger,  the 
American  Minister,  begging  for  aid,  has  been  forwarded  by 
the  Chinese  to  Washington,  and  has  convinced  the  Foreign 
Office  there  that  the  Ambassadors  are  alive.  It  is,  of  course, 
only  an  intercepted  note,  and  proves  that  when  it  was  written, 
that  is,  just  before  the  final  attack,  the  American  Minister 
was  nearly  in  despair.  The  rulers  in  Pekin  at  the  same 
time  have  telegraphed  to  all  their  Ambassadors  assurances 
that  the  Legations  are  safe,  and  “  under  the  protection 
of  the  Government,”  and  the  Ambassadors  repeat  the 
assurances  with  the  endorsement  that  they  believe  them. 
Similar  assurances  are  uttered  by  the  Southern  Viceroys, 
and  by  Li  Hung  Chang  at  Shanghai,  all  adding  that 
as  the  Ambassadors  are  alive  there  is  no  need  to.  march 
on  Pekin  !  Meanwhile,  no  particle  of  confirmatory  evidence 
is  produced,  no  letter,  no  Minister,  while  a  native  employe 
who  was  interpreter  in  the  British  Legation,  hut  escaped  to 
Newchang,  told  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail  that  when 
he  fled  the  majority  of  the  Europeans,  including  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  were  dead,  and  “  the  condition  of  the  living  was 
hopeless.”  _ 

The  object  of  the  lying  is  to  gain  time  by  exciting  a  fear 
that  if  the  Allies  advance  on  Pekin  the  Europeans  will  be 
put  to  death.  Time  is  wanted,  as  we  have  explained  else¬ 
where,  in  order  to  make  an  attempt  to  divide  the  Courts, 
whom  it  is  supposed  in  Pekin  the  massacre  may  unite,  and  to 
complete  the  preparations  for  the  transfer  of  “  the  Throne  ” 
— ,that  is,  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  with  their  courtiers 
— from  Pekin  to  Segan,  the  great  and  inaccessible  city  among 
the  mountains  of  Shensi,  seven  hundred  miles  west  from  the 
coast.  In  a  highly  important  circular  prepared  by  the 
Governor  of  Shantung,  and  transmitted  to  the  Daily  Telegraph 
on  July  24tb,  this  purpose  is  openly  avowed,  Segan  or  Sian 
bemg  named  as  the  new  capital,  and  the  troops  of  the 
Viceroys  being  ordered  to  form  a  rearguard  for  the  Empress 
when  she  quits  Pekin.  In  the  event  of  such  flight,  says  the 
circular,  “  a  general  war  is  inevitable,”  a  remark  repeated  in 
an  Imperial  decree  issued  on  July  23rd,  which  informs  the 
Viceroys  that  as  China  has  lost  Tientsin  and  is  preparing  to 
defend  Pekin,  “  no  peace  can  be  obtained  without  going 
through  a  war.”  The  Chinese,  in  fact,  who  despise  Europeans 
as.  brutally  dense,  have  made  a  great  effort  to  hoodwink  them, 
but  knowiDg  of  the  massacre,  doubt  their  success,  and  when 


their  semi-divine  Court  is  once  safe  in  Segan,  are  ready  for  a 
desperate  war. 

The  Powers  have  evidently  decided  that,  massacre  or  no 
massacre,  there  shall  be  a  march  to  Pekin,  and  being  urged 
by  Americans,  who  half  believe  that  their  Minister  may  be 
rescued,  they  are  said  to  have  decided  that  it  shall  commence 
on  July  30bh  or  August  1st.  No  generalissimo  has,  however, 
been  appointed,  though  there  is  a  rumour  that  it  may  be  the 
Russian  War  Minister,  General  Kurapotkin,  who,  we  recol¬ 
lect,  “can  always  get  along  with  Englishmen.”  The  use  of 
seven  languages  hampers  pi'eparations,  and  as  yet  the 
accounts  of  transport  are  most  unsatisfactory.  There  is  too 
much  reliance  on  the  Peiho,  which  will  be  blocked  or  its 
waters  let  off,  and  the  collection  of  animals  does  not  advance 
rapidly.  The  number  of  men  engaged  will  probably  exceed 
sixty  thousand,  but  of  these  nearly  half  must  be  left  in 
garrison  at  Taku,  Tientsin,  Langfang,  and  other  places 
on  the  route,  and  the  proportion  of  cavalry  is  still  deficient. 
Of  artillery  there  must  be  plenty,  as  most  valuable  pieces 
were  captured  in  Tientsin,  but  the  faster  ammunition  can 
be  forwarded  from  Japan,  Port  Arthur,  and  Madras  the 
better.  There  is  sure  not  to  be  too  much,  and  we  doubt  if 
the  component  divisions  of  the  army  can  assist  each  other, 
each  using  weapons  of  different  calibre.  The  idea  that 
Pekin  will  not  defend  itself — which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
absurd  rumours  that  it  has  already  been  seized  by  Russians 
— is  a  mere  illusion. 

There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  of  divided  counsels  in  the  camp 
of  the  Allies,  but  the  jealousies  between  the  nationalities  are 
painfully  apparent.  The  Russians  look  askance  at  every 
proposal  to  ask  more  aid  from  the  Japanese,  while  the 
Anglo-Chinese  suspect  everything  that  Russians  do  or  leave 
undone.  The  governing  Council  of  Admirals,  for  instance, 
has  given  the  control  of  the  railway  from  Taku  to  Pekin  to 
the  Russians,  who  have  probably  most  engineers,  and  the 
English  not  only  demur,  but  as  the  shareholders  are  in  the 
main  English,  advise  resistance.  That  is  to  say,  a  march  of 
the  Allies  to  Pekin  is  to  commence  with  a  battle  among  the 
Allies  themselves.  This  is  foolish.  If  we  are  to  quarrel,  let 
us  quarrel  after  Pekin  has  been  taken,  not  while  we  are  on 
the  road.  Delay  cannot  injure  us,  whose  strength  is  on  the 
sea.  There  is,  however,  no  need  of  quarrelling.  Whatever 
we  want  in  China,  we  do  not  want  Pekin,  and  the  notion 
that  if  Russia  reigns  there  for  a  time  she  will  govern  all 
China  is  the  merest  dream.  We  could  wish  her  no  worse 
luck  than  to  try.  She  will  find  Manchuria  a  big  morsel  to 
swallow,  and  as  to  China,  China  would  choke  Europe,  let 
alone  St.  Petersburg. 

We  think,  on  the  evidence,  that  the  Chinese  did  carry 
Blagoveschensk,  the  great  Russian  station  on  the  Amur,  but 
that  it  was  recovered  by  a  most  daring  assault  by  troops 
under  General  Gribski,  who  holds  the  towD,  which,  however, 
is  still  bombarded  by  the  Chinese.  Charbin,  also,  is  hard 
pressed,  as  in  the  east  are  Mukden  and  Newchang,  while 
every  where  the  Chinese  threaten  the  stations  along  the 
railway  line,  and  abandon  the  works  half  finished.  It  is 
evident,  indeed,  that  the  Russian  garrisons  in  Eastern 
Siberia  and  Manchuria,  which  have  recently  been  depleted 
to  supply  Port  Arthur,  are  insufficient  for  defence,  and  the 
Russians — who  know  that  in  the  Tartar  tribes  they  hold 
many  wolves  by  the  ears — are  obviously  alarmed.  They  can, 
of  course,  push  up  great  forces  from  the  west,  hut  that 
operation  takes  much  time,  if  only  to  collect  transport, 
and  they  are  accoi'dingly  sending  reinforcements  from  Odessa 
as  fast  as  they  can  get  steamers  together.  Even  on  this 
route  they  are  pressed  for  time,  for  in  four  months  more 
there  will  be  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  and  the  steamer 
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proprietors  make  such  charges  that  there  was  talk  of  “  com¬ 
mandeering  ”  all  craft  lying  in  Odessa.  That  will  not  be  done, 
but  the  very  rumour  shows  how  seriously  the  upheaval  of 
China  has  affected  Russia  as  well  as  other  Powers.  She,  in 
fact,  has  been  the  first  to  admit  “  a  state  of  war  ”  in  Eastern 
Asia. 

The  position  in  Central  and  Southern  China  has  grown  no 
better  during  the  week.  Shanghai  has  not  been  attacked, 
but  receives  daily  streams  of  fugitives  from  little  ports  on 
the  Yangtse.  Its  garrison  is  no  stronger,  and  the  town  is 
said  to  be  literally  surrounded,  though  at  some  distance,  by 
gathering  bodies  of  soldiery  and  “  Boxers.”  In  Canton  the 
people  are  “  growing  insolent,”  and  the  Viceroy,  who  is  anti- 
foreign,  is  not  only  increasing  his  army  and  stopping  the 
“Black  Flags,”  who  were  going  north,  but  has  issued  a  copy  of 
a  decree  announcing  that  there  will  be  war.  Chinese  gun¬ 
boats  are  swarming  in  the  river,  and  the  Governor  objects  to 
any  measures  of  precaution.  No  massacre  probably  will  be 
ordered  either  at  Shanghai  or  Canton  till  a  signal  has  been 
given  from  Pekin,  but  obviously  everything  is  ready.  In  far 
Hainan  matters  have  probably  gone  farther,  for  the  Governor 
has  stated  publicly  that  he  can  protect  foreigners  no  longer, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  missionaries,  their  converts,  and 
the  few  traders  in  the  island  have  already  been  put  to  death. 
The  task  of  protecting  Europeans  in  Hainan  falls,  of  course> 
to  the  French. 

There  is  still  nothing  decisive  to  chronicle  from  the  seat  of 
war,  but  Lord  Roberts  is  evidently  now  advancing  from 
Pretoria  upon  Middelburg  just  as  he  advanced  from  Bloem¬ 
fontein  on  Pretoria.  He  is  advancing,  that  is,  with  rapid 
strides  along  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  and  doubtless  will 
not  stop  till  he  reaches  Koomati  Poort.  Possibly  he  may  be 
fighting  a  big  battle  while  we  are  writing,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  Boers  will  do  as  they  did  in  his  previous 
advances,  and  always  refuse  a  general  action.  Meantime 
Generals  Hunter  and  Rundle  are  still  trying  to  corner  the 
Boer  commandos  in  the  district  east  and  south  of  Bethlehem- 
The  details  of  their  movements  are  obscure,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  they  will  in  the  end  prove  quite  successful.  We 
wish  people  would  be  a  little  less  impatient  about  these  last 
acts  of  the  wai*.  When  they  read  in  their  history  books : 
‘  Minor  operations  lasted  in  the  hilly  districts  for  another 
month  or  two,  but  though  very  trying  to  the  troops  they  do 
not  deserve  to  be  chronicled  in  detail,’  they  do  not  say, 
‘  What  a  terrible  position !  ’  or  ‘  How  very  serious  a  state  of 
affairs! ’but  simplyignore  the  statement  and  judge  of  the  main 
event.  They  must  remember  that  what  we  are  now  wit¬ 
nessing  under  the  microscope  is  simply  the  reality  behind 
that  colourless  and  unimportant  paragraph  added  to  the 
history  of  every  campaign  not  fought  in  a  Delta. 

The  debate  on  the  Secondary  Education  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Monday  was  very  much  of  an  academic  discussion, 
since  it  is  not  proposed  to  carry  the  Bill  this  Session  beyond  the 
second  reading  stage.  Lord  Spencer,  who  was  supported  by 
Lord  Kimberley  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  found  fault 
with  the  Bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  placed  too  much  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Education  Board  without  Parliamentary 
restriction,  and  that  it  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  case.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  defended  his  measure, 
but  without  great  enthusiasm.  For  ourselves,  we  think  the 
scheme  of  local  Educational  Committees  a  sound  one,  for  it 
provides  for  a  supervision  of  existing  endowments,  and  it 
enables  use  to  be  made,  as  the  Duke  pointed  out,  of  the 
various  denominational  schools.  But  the  objection  of  in¬ 
adequacy  may  be  harder  for  its  supporter's  to  meet. 

On  Monday  the  Volunteers  Bill  continued  its  stormy 
progress  through  Committee.  Mr.  Wyndham  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  sudden  conversion 
to  the  other  side,  in  carrying  Clause  1,  which  contains  the 
diplomatic  amendment  of  “imminent  national  danger”  for 
“  invasion.”  But  the  anxiety  of  the  House  to  see  the  old 
basis  of  the  Volunteers  preserved  compelled  Mr.  Wyndham 
to  give  an  assurance  that  “  the  Volunteers  would  not  be 
•jailed  upon  to  take  garrison  duty  simply  to  enable  the 
Regulars  to  go  on  foreign  expeditions.”  Consequently,  he 
proposed  to  amend  Clause  2,  which  allows  a  Volunteer  to  sub¬ 
ject  himself  to  a  liability  to  be  called  out  for  actual  military 


service  at  any  time  in  certain  specified  places  in  Great 
Britain,  by  inserting  the  words  “for  coast  protection.” 
With  this  reasonable  amendment  the  Bill  passed  through 
Committee. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  a  full-dress 
debate  on  the  war  and  the  settlement  took  place  over  the 
Colonial  Estimates.  The  chief  attack  on  the  Government 
was  made  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and 
Sir  Robert  Reid.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  after  protesting 
against  the  doctrine,  “  Our  country,  right  or  wrong,”  and 
denouncing  the  policy  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  “  the  policy 
of  the  freebooter,  the  filibuster,  the  burglar,  and  the  ‘  Boxer,’  ” 
declared  that  “  never  again  in  our  time  could  England  boast 
of  herself  as  the  friend  of  freedom,  the  protector  of  the  weak, 
the  guardian  of  the  oppressed,” — which  was  exactly  what  the 
majority  of  t'iie  population  of  the  Transvaal  would  have  said 
of  us  if  we  had  told  the  Outlanders  that  they  must  not  look 
to  us  for  help.  Mr.  Elliot,  who  followed  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
made  a  speech  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  was  a 
model  of  what  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
on  a  serious  topic  and  a  great  occasion.  We  do  not  say  this 
because  Mr.  Elliot  takes  our  view,  for  he  does  not  in 
many  instances,  but  because  of  its  just,  moderate,  asad 
intensely  patriotic  tone.  Mr.  Elliot  does  not  call  men  who 
differ  from  him  as  to  our  South  African  policy  “  burglars  ”  or 
“freebooters,”  or  say  that  they  are  bribed  by  capitalists,  but 
argues  the  matter  fairly.  Mr.  Elliot’s  main  point  has  our 
warmest  sympathy.  It  is  that  the  prime  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  “to  build  up  in  South  Africa  a  free  and  self-govern¬ 
ing  community.”  We  also  agree  with  Mr.  Elliot  most  heartily 
when  he  declares  that  to  say  that  those  who  oppose  annexation 
are  enemies  of  their  country  is  to  talk  nonsense. 


Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  was  oratorically  a  masterpiece,  and 
contained  also  much  sound  statesmanship,  but  we  regret  that 
he  took  so  much  trouble  to  score  off  his  political  opponents. 
No  doubt  the  House  of  Commons  loves  to  see  man  after  man 
“laid  out  ”  by  the  great  Parliamentary  “sparrer,”  and  no  doubt 
also  the  temptation  to  indulge  that  assembly  with  the  sport  it 
enjoys  so  intensely  is  very  great,  but  in  a  time  like  the  present 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  to  make  the  pace  too  hot.  The  case 
for  the  Government  and  its  action  in  South  Africa  is  far  too 
strong  and  sound  to  be  in  any  need  of  such  “emphatic 
warrant.”  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  done  with  his 
opponents  and  got  to  the  facts,  he  was  excellent.  The 
policy  of  the  Cabinet  was  not  a  vindictive  policy.  Revenge 
did  not  enter  their  minds.  What  they  wanted  was 
prevention.  “We  do  not  want  rebellion  to  be  made  so  easy 
and  so  profitable  that  if  any  difficulty  at  any  future  time 
recurs,  the  same  men  may  again  go  out  in  arms  against  us. 
What  do  we  propose  in  the  case  of  the  men  who  have  behaved 
as  I  have  described?  We  do  not  propose  to  submit  them  to 
the  death  penalty  or  to  imprison  them ;  we  do  not  propose  to 
even  fine  them,  hut  we  propose  to  disarm  them  politically  for 
five  years.  That  is  the  whole  punishment.”  Later  Mr. 
Chamberlain  made  a  statement  which  will  in  many  quarters 
be  regarded  as  far  too  optimistic,  but  which  nevertheless  we 
believe  to  be  true, — namely,  that  the  war  will  in  the  end 
tend,  not  to  increase,  but  to  decrease  the  misunderstandings 
of  the  two  races,  and  that  they  will  ultimately  settle  down  in 
harmony. 

As  to  the  future  settlement  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  quite 
clear.  There  will  be  a  period  of  military  rule,  then  a  Crown 
Colony  organisation,  and  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  self- 
government.  We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  that 
there  should  be  no  Crown  Colony  period,  but  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  Government  should  last  till  self-government  can  be 
established,  for  a  military  Government  is  too  primitive  and 
too  much  wanting  in  elasticity.  What  we  are  anxious  about  is 
that  the  Crown  Colony  period  should  not  be  unduly  prolonged, 
and  that  our  administrators  should  not,  owing  to  the  fear 
of  taking  responsibility,  ignore  the  fact  that  self-government 
is  the  greatest  of  political  anodynes.  Nothing  shows  this 
better  than  what  has  happened  at  the  Cape.  It  was  not  the 
fear  of  the  soldiers,  or  even  the  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown, 
which  in  the  last  resort  kept  the  Dutch  in  the  Cape,  except 
on  the  border,  from  rising,  but  the  possession  of  Parliamentary 
self-government.  However,  we  do  not  greatly  fear  that  the 
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late  Republics  will  be  for  an  unduly  long  period  deprived  of 
self-government.  Very  soon  the  British  element  in  the 
Transvaal  will  unanimously  ask  for  the  Natal  Constitution, 
and  when  they  do  they  will  have  it. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  speech  was  not  impres¬ 
sive.  After  chaffing  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  trying  to  make 
party  and  electioneering  capital  out  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
country,  he  announced  that  he  would  not  vote  either  for  or 
against  the  Motion, — i.e.,  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  The  temptation  to  take  this  course  was  naturally 
strong  owing  to  the  divisions  in  the  Home-rule  party,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  really  wise.  The  country,  which 
does  not  understand  the  House  of  Commons  etiquette 
about  votes,  would  have  shown  much  more  respect  for  a 
clear  decision  by  the  Liberal  leader  for  or  against  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  We  cannot  find  space  to 
notice  Mi'.  Balfour’s  speech  or  Mr.  Courtney’s  earnest  out¬ 
burst,  except  to  note  that  if  Mr.  Kruger  had  acted  on  the 
principles  it  lays  down  there  could  have  been  no  war.  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  speech,  which  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
view  of  Mr.  Courtney,  deserves  to  be  noted  for  its  boldness 
and  sincerity,  and  entire  absence  of  any  party  finesse.  “  I 
have  believed  throughout  that  this  country  has  been  in  the 
right,  and  that  the  war  has  been  forced  upon  it,”  At  seven 
o’clock  the  Closure  was  moved  and  carried,  and  then  the 
Motion  for  the  reduction  of  the  vote  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  156  (208  to  52).  The  vote  itself  was  next  carried 
by  135  (176 — 41).  The  distinction  between  voting  a  reduction 
in  a  Minister’s  salary  and  voting  the  salary  itself  is  one  not 
very  clear  to  the  ordinary  man,  but  apparently  considerable 
importance  is  attached  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  analysis  of  the  debate  shows  in  a  most  striking  way 
the  condition  of  the  Liberal  party.  Though  the  official 
leader  of  the  Opposition  gave  the  order  to  his  party  to 
abstain  from  voting,  only  thirty-five  Members  obeyed,  and 
followed  him.  On  the  other  hand,  forty  Liberals,  or  five 
more  than  his  own  following,  actually  voted  with  the 
government,  and  thirty-one,  or  only  four  less,  voted  against 
the  Motion  iu  regard  to  which  their  leader  advised  neutrality- 
We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  these  facts, 
or  to  say  that  it  shows  that  the  Liberal  party  is  “smashed 
to  atoms,”  but  the  matter  is  certainly  one  of  serious  im¬ 
port,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  called  his  lieutenants  together  in  order  to  con¬ 
sider  his  and  their  position.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  agreed  to  give  his  party  one  more 
chance  of  following  him — on  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  wise 
and  patriotic  course,  though  it  sounds  somewhat  Gilbertian — 
but  considering  that  men  like  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Haldane, 
and  Mr.  Birrell  were  among  those  who  so  openly  flouted  his 
authority,  the  chances  of  his  being  able  to  hold  on  do  not  seem 
great.  We  note  and  approve  the  plea  of  the  Times  that  the 
men  who  directly  supported  the  Government  in  their  South 
African  policy  should,  as  far  as  possible,  not  be  opposed  at 
the  next  General  Election.  We  believe  that  this  is  what 
Unionist  electors  would  wish  done.  Whether  the  General 
Election  will  really  come  in  October  is  still,  we  believe,  un¬ 
decided.  At  least,  Lord  Salisbury  declared  on  Thursday  that 
he  was  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  date.  At  the  same  time,  all 
the  tendencies  seem  that  way,  and  not  least  the  distraction  in 
the  Liberal  ranks.  Nothing  will  now  settle  their  internal 
differences  but  an  appeal  to  the  country. 

The  long  debate  on  the  Indian  Budget  on  Thursday  night 
was  really  a  debate  on  the  propriety  of  making  a  Eamine 
grant  to  India  out  of  the  British  Exchequer.  Sir  H.  Fowler 
and  those  who  advocated  this  course  did  so  avowedly  in 
order  that  Indians  might  think  Great  Britain  benevolent, 
which  seems  but  a  weak  reason  when  the  objections  are  so 
strong.  These  objections  were  stated  both  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Balfour,  and  amount  in  brief  to  this.  If 
the  Indian  Government  in  any  emergency  can  appeal  to  the 
British  Treasury  it  will  make  no  provision  of  its  own,  but 
will  spend  all  that  it  receives.  Every  Anglo-Indian  knows 
that  this  statement  is  unanswerably  true,  and  it  seems  to  us, 
as  it  seemed  to  the  House,  final.  If,  indeed,  India  were 
unable  to  help  herself  England  must  assist,  but  although 
famine  has  in  two  years  cost  £13,000,000,  the  Treasury  is 


not  in  straits,  the  surplus,  apart  from  famine,  being 
£3,000,000,  and  the  “  net  Debt  ”  being  only  £30,000,000  it  can 
borrow  almost  as  cheaply  as  the  British  Government.  There 
is  masculine  sense  in  the  refusal  to  do  work  which  Indians 
are  bound  to  do  for  themselves,  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  on 
the  Continent  we  shall  be  denounced  as  hard-heai’ted.  We 
regret  deeply  to  see  that  the  monsoon  has  “  missed  ”  Guzerat, 
Rajpootana,  and  Kattiawar,  and  that  the  mortality  in  the 
first-named  State,  whose  Sovereign  is  in  London,  will  be  un¬ 
precedentedly  large. 

On  Tuesday  was  published  Colonel  Willcoeks’s  very  striking 
telegram  to  the  Colonial  Office  describing  his  relief  of 
Coomassie.  The  relief  occurred  on  July  15th  after  a  two 
days’  running  fight,  and  Colonel  Willcocks  is  now  back  again 
at  the  coast.  The  principal  stand  of  the  enemy  was  made  at 
a  place  about  one  mile  from  Coomassie,  where  four  stockades 
were  held  with  the  greatest  determination,  the  position  being 
“  perfectly  selected  and  prepared  on  high  land  and  completely 
hidden  by  almost  impenetrable  bush.”  The  final  attack  was 
made  with  the  bayonet  in  the  most  gallant  style — it  “  could 
not  have  been  beaten  in  elan  by  any  soldiers  ” — and  it  was 
noted  that  the  Yorubas,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  our  force 
behaved  quite  as  well  as  the  Haussas. — Avery  important  fact, 
for  it  shows  that  we  need  not  rely  upon  only  one  race  for  our 
West  African  Sepoys. — The  relief  came  only  just  in  time,  as 
the  garrison  were  almost  exhausted,  the  native  soldiers 
being  almost  too  weak  to  stand.  The  condition  of  the 
ground  round  the  fort,  which  was  strewn  with  putrifying 
corpses,  was  terrible  in  the  extreme.  Colonel  Willcocks  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  a  very  gallant  feat  of  arms,  and  one 
which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  had  not  he  and  the 
officers  under  him  determined  that,  come  what  might,  they 
would  l-elieve  Coomassie.  But  for  this  determination  they 
could  not  have  succeeded,  for,  from  a  strict  military  and 
technical  point  of  view,  the  relief  seemed  impossible.  A  finer 
piece  of  work  has  never  been  recorded,  and  but  for  South 
Africa  and  China  the  whole  Empire  would  be  ringing  with  it. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  South  African  (Hospitals)  Com¬ 
mission  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  Burlington  House.  Lord 
Justice  Romer,  who  presided,  made  a  statement  as  to  the 
powers  and  intentions  of  the  Commission.  A  certain  amount 
of  evidence  is  to  be  collected  in  England  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  leave  for  South  Africa  on  August  4th,  and  any  further 
evidence  in  England  that  may  be  necessary  will  be  taken  on 
their  return.  It  is  not  proposed  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath, 
but  witnesses  in  Government  offices  are  to  be  free  from  their 
obligation  to  keep  silence  on  official  matters.  Witnesses  who 
are  deterred  by  personal  reasons  from  giving  evidence  in  public 
are  to  be  heard  in  private,  and  to  have  their  names  kept  secret. 
No  compulsory  or  special  powers  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
Commission,  but  if  this  proves  a  hindrance,  says  Lord  Justice 
Romer,  “  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  to 
procure  for  us  the  necessary  powers.” 

Affairs  in  the  Balkans  have  again  fallen  into  confusion. 
King  Alexander  of  Servia  has  publicly  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  immediately  marrying  Madame  Maschin,  a  lady 
formerly  of  his  mother’s  household,  fifteen  years  older  than 
himself,  and  a  widow.  The  Ministry  at  once  resigned,  his 
father,  the  ex-King  Milan,  threw  up  his  commission  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Metropolitan  begged  him  on 
his  knees  to  give  up  the  intention.  The  King,  however,  is 
immovable,  and  as  all  classes  of  his  subjects  object  to  the 
marriage,  his  infatuation  will  probably  cost  him  his  throne. 
His  chief  defence,  in  fact,  is  the  reluctance  of  Austria  to  see 
him  succeeded  by  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  who  is  the 
most  formidable  of  the  candidates,  the  other  two  being  King 
Milan,  to  whom  the  Army  still  adheres,  and  Prince  Kara- 
georgevitch,  the  regular  Pretender,  whose  following  is  not 
large.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  marriage  is  to  be 
morganatic  or  not,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not, 
and  that  Madame  Maschin  is  determined  to  be  a  Queen. 
A  revolution  in  Servia  would  probably  produce  great  results, 
for  Austria  would  at  once  occupy  the  kingdom,  and  so 
compel  Russia  to  seek  compensation  iu  Bulgaria. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

- ♦ - 

THE  NEWS  FROM  CHINA. 

HE  news  from  China  is  terrible.  As  we  read  it,  those 
who  bear  rule  in  Pekin — who  are  probably,  but  not 
quite  certainly,  the  Empress-Regent  and  Prince  Tuan — 
have  become  aware  that  they  have  committed  an  act 
which  will  draw  down  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  all 
Europe,  and  have  determined,  if  they  cannot  avert  it  by 
cunning,  to  make  a  desperate  and  protracted  resistance. 
They  still  trust  a  little,  with  good  reason  from  their 
experience  of  the  past,  in  diplomacy,  and  are  trying  to 
bewilder  and  divide  the  Powers  by  lying  words.  With 
this  view  they  have  addressed  to  every  Power  except 
Great  Britain— which  they  believe  to  be  paralysed  by 
South  Africa — what  is  really  an  offer  of  a  separate 
alliance.  They  plead  to  Japan  in  the  name  of  their 
common  Mongol  ancestry  and  their  common  danger  from 
Europeans.  They  assure  Russia  that  the  Empire  is  willing 
to  accept  the  general  protection  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
would  prefer  it  to  that  of  any  other  Power.  They  beseech 
the  German  Emperor  to  “  take  the  lead  ”  in  all  dealings 
with  them,  and  thus,  in  fact,  assume  the  protectorate  of 
China.  They  implore  America  to  “mediate,”  because, 
they  say,  she  asks  only  for  commercial  intercourse.  And 
they  beseech  France,  as  the  friendliest  of  Powers,  to 
“  intervene  ”  on  their  behalf,  promising,  if  she  will,  to  pro¬ 
duce  M.  Pichon.  Their  despatches  have  all  been  published, 
and  Europe  mocksat  their  “childishness,”  but  the  “childish¬ 
ness”  is  that  of  born  diplomatists.  Each  despatch  is  most 
cleverly  addressed  to  the  secret  wish  of  its  recipient,  and 
the  writers  never  dreamed  of  immediate  publication.  They 
thought  each  addressee  would  be  pleased  by  the  special 
position  accorded  to  him,  and  would  conceal  their  offer. 
Moreover,  as  it  would  be  madness  to  offer  such  assurances 
just  after  a  massacre  of  Ambassadors,  they  blankly  deny 
that  it  has  occurred,  except  in  the  case  of  Baron  von 
Ketteler,  who  they  assure  his  master  was  killed  by  rebels 
whom  they  will  punish.  If,  however,  their  offers  should 
have  no  effect,  which  they  think  possible,  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  Li  Hung  Chang,  who 
knows  the  truth,  and  nearly  let  it  out  when  he  asked  the 
Governor  of  Hong-kong  whether  the  English  would  kill 
him  if  the  Ambassadors  were  dead,  and  who  understands 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  China,  has  practically 
stated  what  it  is.  If  an  army  advances,  he  says,  every 
European  in  Pekin  will  be  slaughtered — the  Court,  that 
is,  will  give  this  as  the  reason  for  murders  which  have 
already  occurred — but  in  no  case  will  any  concession  be 
made.  China,  says  Li  Hung  Chang  in  the  blandest  way, 
cannot  pay  another  indemnity,  and  the  people  will  not 
bear  territorial  cessions.  What  they  will  do  is  to 
promise  the  punishment  of  “the  guilty” — that  is,  any¬ 
body  it  is  convenient  to  behead — and  a  future  radical 
reform !  The  Court  of  Pekin  will,  in  fact,  concede 
nothing,  but  will  fight  while  they  can,  and  if  they  cannot 
arrest  the  avenging  army,  will  transfer  the  capital,  as  we 
have  explained  in  detail  in  another  column,  to  Segan, 
which  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Allies.  This  re¬ 
moval  is  definitely  stated  in  a  circular  to  the  Viceroys, 
drawn  up  by  the  Governor  of  Shantung,  to  be  the  objectwith 
which  Europeans  are  to  be  temporarily  protected.  From 
thence,  in  perfect  safety,  the  rulers  of  China  will  employ 
resources  which  seem  to  them  limitless,  and  which  very 
nearly  are  so,  to  make  of  China  “  a  sealed  book.”  They 
would  rather  not  leave  Pekin,  but  they  will  do  that  or  any 
other  desperate  act  sooner  than  yield  to  further  mandates 
from  the  detested  European  Powers.  It  is  an  astute 
policy,  but  it  is  also  a  tremendous  one,  and  it  may  have  a 
measure  of  success. 

We  see  reason  to  distrust  both  the  unity  and  the  pre¬ 
paredness  of  the  Powers.  They  will,  we  presume,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  honour,  make  an  effort  to  reach  Pekin, 
but  they  are  troubled  already  about  the  greatness  of  the 
effort  and  of  the  expense.  Japan  hesitates  to  mobilise 
that  second  corps  d'armee,  and  is  inclined  to  watch 
events.  Russia  must  defend  her  railway  to  the  Far  East 
and  reconquer  Manchuria,  which  will  tax  her  finances  to 
an  inconvenient  point.  She  is  forwarding  troops  and 
steamers  in  profusion,  but  they  are  to  defend  Newchang 
and  Mukden  rather  than  attack  Pekin.  Italy  has 


already  stopped  the  second  division  of  her  contingent, 
pretending  to  believe  the  assurances  from  the  Palace. 
Germany  goes  forward  straight,  but  limits  her  effort 
to  fifteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  a  large  proportion 
will  be  stopped  to  defend  her  settlement  in  Shantung, 
which  is  in  a  peculiar  degree  an  object  of  Chinese  hos¬ 
tility.  The  French  Government  excessively  dislikes  the 
expenditure,  the  forcible  extension  of  her  colonial 
dominion,  and  the  risk,  which  proved  fatal  to  Jules  Ferry. 
Even  the  British  Government  is  perplexed  and  anxious, 
determined  to  act,  but  worried  to  provide  the  troops,  the 
British  Army  being  occupied,  and  India  remonstrating 
against  further  depletion  ;  while  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  is  obviously  determined,  even  if  it  marches  to  Pekin, 
to  “keep  out  of  European  complications.”  That  is  the 
motive  which  induces  Washington  to  accept  so  readily  the 
assurances  of  Mr.  Conger’s  safety.  The  hesitations  are 
greatly  increased  by  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  com¬ 
posite  character  of  the  force,  which  were  clearly  shown  in  the 
operations  against  Tientsin,  when  they  found  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  act  together  from  the  impossibility  of  understanding 
each  other’s  requests.  You  cannot  fight  a  successful 
battle  through  interpreters.  The  Europeans  in  China  are 
growing  savage  with  impatience,  the  half-belief  that  some 
Ministers  may  still  be  alive  distracts  counsel,  some  of  the 
Powers  are  for  rushing  and  others  for  delay,  and  the  end, 
we  acutely  fear,  will  be  that  the  Army  of  Retribution  will 
start  for  Pekin  in  the  first  week  of  August  with  insufficient 
numbers,  inadequate  supplies,  and  no  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  at  all  as  to  the  force  they  are  to  overcome.  So  brave 
are  the  Europeans  and  Japanese,  and  so  great  is  the 
advantage  their  science  gives  them,  that  the  army  will 
probably  cut  its  way  through,  and  batter  down  any  walls 
it  may  find  defended;  but  the  insensate  folly  of  allowing 
the  sack  of  Tientsin  will  almost  ensure  a  resistance  of 
despair  in  the  great  city;  and  if  it  does  not,  what,  with 
the  Court  hundreds  of  miles  away,  will  have  been 
achieved  ?  Absolutely  nothing,  except  a  kind  of  duellist’s 
“  satisfaction  ”  for  an  insult. 

But  we  shall  be  asked  :  1  Admitting  the  accuracy  of 
your  too  pessimist  views — for  Europe  is  always  lucky — ■ 
what  alternatives  do  you  suggest  ?  ’  There  are  none 
except  to  move  a  little  more  slowly,  and  see  that  the  army 
of  invasion  is  prepared  to  perform  a  difficult  and  not  an 
easy  task.  It  is  the  curse  of  the  whole  situation — 
the  keynote  of  which,  we  repeat,  is  that  Cfiina,  goaded 
beyond  endurance,  has  risen  in  mad  fury  against 
Europe — that  it  leaves  so  few  alternatives.  Whatever 
the  consequences,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  put  up 
with  the  murder  of  the  Ambassadors.  Honour,  justice, 
expediency,  all  demand  retribution,  and  no  one  has 
suggested  an  alternative  method  to  the  advance 
upon  Pekin.  The  advance  may  be  difficult,  and 
useless  in  the  end,  but  it  must  be  made,  or  Europe  must 
acknowledge  that  Asia,  once  excited,  can  insult  her  with 
impunity.  We  admit  that  as  fully  as  the  most  ignorant 
of  those  who  are  crying  out  that  Li  Hung  Chang  should 
be  held  as  a  hostage,  as  if  we  ever  executed  hostages,  or  as 
if  arrest  were  not  precisely  the  thing  the  plotting 
Chinaman  would  like  ;  but  we  want  all  Europe,  and 
especially  our  own  countrymen,  to  understand  that  they 
have  to  exact  the  retribution  from  one  of  the  mightiest  of 
Empires,  that  they  have  been  acting  for  years  under  an 
illusion,  and  that  when  Asia  turns  at  bay  her  method  of 
defence  is  always  terrible.  It  took  us  three  years  and 
eighty  thousand  men  to  put  down  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
when  half  India  was  on  our  side,  and  China  has  infinitely 
greater  resources  in  brave  men,  in  munitions,  and,  as  we 
greatly  fear  on  the  evidence,  in  leaders,  than  the  S.qmy 
Army. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  DEBATE. 

E  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  courage  of  the 
men  who,  like  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Sir  Robert 
Reid,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Mr.  Bryce, 
took  the  unpopular  side  in  the  South  African  debate. 
We  think  them  utterly  mistaken  in  argument,  and  we 
hold  their  practical  proposals  either  mischievous  or  inept, 
but  we  repudiate  most  strongly  the  monstrous  accusation 
that  they  are  unpatriotic.  We  say  now,  as  we  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  that  the  attitude  of  the  man  who 
conscientiously  believes  the  nation  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
and  says  so  frankly  and  openly,  is  essentially  the  attitude 
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of  a  lover  of  his  country.  The  position  of  the  Pro- 
Boers  may  be,  and  we  think  is,  foolish  and  unprac¬ 
tical,  but  unpatriotic  it  is  not.  Even  when  its  effects 
seem  most  injurious  abroad  and  in  South  Africa  we 
are  not  in  the  least  shaken  in  our  belief,  for  far  more 
injurious  to  the  nation  would  be  anything  approach¬ 
ing  the  muzzling  of  free  discussion  or  the  intimidation 
of  conscientious  opinion.  We  would  ask  our  readers  not 
even  to  be  affected  by  the  violence  and  loss  of  self-control 
displayed  by  the  leaders  of  the  peace  party.  When  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  talks  of  the  policy  of  the  nation  as  that  of 
“the  freebooter, the  filibuster, the  burglar, and  the  ‘Boxer,’” 
or  when  Sir  Robert  Reid  insinuates,  as  he  did  in  a 
previous  debate,  that  the  newspapers  which  do  not  agree 
with  him  are  bought  by  capitalists,  they  are  no  doubt 
injuring  their  country  by  the  introduction  of  the  heat  and 
passion  which  poison  sound  deliberation,  but  they  are 
not  in  any  true  sense  deserving  of  the  charge  of  want  of 
patriotism.  They  are,  we  believe,  absolutely  sincere,  and 
though  we  must  reject  their  bad  advice  and  wild  and 
confused  proposals,  we  must  avoid  either  imputing 
motives  or  calling  unfair  names.  We  must,  that  is,  never 
forget  that  “unpatriotic”  and  “unwise”  are  not  convertible 
terms. 

We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  the  curious  delusion  that 
we  are  showing  a  criminal  want  of  clemency  because  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  punish  what  all  States  are  obliged  to  hold  to  be  a 
very  serious  offence  by  placing  the  offenders  in  the  position 
which  we  asked  President  Kruger  as  a  maximum  demand 
to  accord  to  men  who  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  offence. 
He  would  not  let  the  Outlanders  have  the  franchise  after 
five  years,  and  strangely  enough  Mr.  Courtney  and  Sir 
Robert  Reid  and  othei-s  in  effect  supported  him  in  that 
refusal.  Thus,  even  if  we  take  an  extreme  view,  and  argue 
that  all  the  Outlanders,  owing  to  their  support  of  the 
franchise  agitation,  and  previously  of  the  Reform  move¬ 
ment,  were  constructive  rebels,  they  would  have  been 
more  harshly  treated  by  President  Kruger  and  his  seven 
years’  franchise  than  we  now  propose  to  treat  men  who, 
having  actually  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  Empire,  now  claim  readmittance  as  citizens. 
We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  argue  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  question  here,  but  rather  to  point  out  what 
struck  us  most  in  the  debate  in  regard  to  the  case  put 
forward  by  the  opponents  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  their  complete  failure  to  realise  that  South 
Africa  must  be  treated  a9  a  whole,  and  that  quite  half  the 
white  population  is  devoted  to  the  British  side,  and  most 
eager  to  resist  and  reject  the  claim  to  the  racial  supremacy 
of  the  Dutch.  No  one  reading  the  speeches  of  those 
opposed  to  the  war  and  ignorant  of  the  facts  would 
imagine  that  in  Natal  almost  the  whole  of  the  white 
population  is  British  in  race  and  sympathy,  that  in  the 
Transvaal  before  the  virtual  expulsion  of  the  Outlanders 
the  majority  was  pro-British,  and  that  in  the  Cape  half, 
or  very  nearly  half, the  white  population  has  supported  us  in 
the  war,  and  sent  some  twenty  thousand  soldiers  to  the 
front.  The  Opposition  speeches  deal  with  a  purely  ideal 
situation.  They  contemplate  a  country  with  a  homo¬ 
geneous  population  overrun  by  a  hostile  army,  as  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  were  overrun  by  the  Germans,  and  then 
argue,  and  not  unwisely  perhaps  from  their  premises, 
that  the  policy  of  annexation  and  of  punishment  is  not 
fair  or  expedient.  The  existence  of  the  British  element 
is  almost  entirely  ignored.  Another  vital  point  missed 
by  the  opponents  of  the  war  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
throughout  essentialfor  us  to  make  up  our  minds  whether  we 
would  or  would  not  stand  by  our  own  people  in  South  Africa, 
and  that  our  determination  to  do  so  governed  the  whole 
course  of  events.  Immediately  the  parole  of  the  Reform 
leaders  had  lapsed  and  they  were  once  more  free  to  continue 
their  agitation,  they  began  a  movement  for  the  franchise 
which  ended  in  the  Petition.  That  Petition  put  the  Home 
Government  in  a  political  dilemma.  ‘  We  have  tried,’  said 
the  Outlanders,  ‘  to  obtain  the  rights  of  self-government  by 
our  own  action,  and  have  failed.  We  now  appeal  to  you  to 
help  us.’  If  the  Home  Government  had  merely  said, 
‘  We  are  sorry,  but  we  can  do  nothing  for  you,’  there 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  no  war,  but  by  that  answer 
Dutch  supremacy  throughout  South  Africa  would  have 
been  secured,  for  the  British  subjects,  thus  repulsed, 
would  certainly  have  made  any  terms  they  could  with 
President  Kruger.  The  Government  did  not,  however,  reject 


the  claim  of  the  Outlanders,  but  realising  that  the  moment 
for  choice  had  come,  began  the  effort  to  obtain  the  fran¬ 
chise  which  ended  in  war.  It  ended,  no  doubt,  in  war, 
not  because  the  Government  desired  or  meant  war,  but 
because  President  Kruger  and  his  oligarchy  also  realised 
that  they  had  a  choice  to  make,  the  choice  between  sharing 
power  with  the  British  and  possibly  being  some  day 
swamped  by  a  non-Boer  population,  and  maintaining  a 
Dutch  ascendency  in  the  Transvaal  which  should  some  day 
spread  over  the  rest  of  South  Africa.  Of  course  it  may 
be  said  that,  knowing  what  the  nature  of  the  Dutch 
choice  was  sure  to  be,  we  caused  the  war  by  making  the 
choice  we  did  of  standing  by  our  own  people  in  their 
demand  for  equal  political  rights.  We  admit  it,  but  that 
does  not  alter  our  point  that  we  had  to  make  a  choice 
between  two  policies.  We  hold  that  we  chose  the  right 
one,  as  the  alternative  was  the  ultimate  elimination  of  the 
British  element  in  South  Africa.  Things  cannot  be  and 
not  be  at  the  same  time,  and  the  petition  put  us  to  the 
ordeal  of  saying  whether  we  meant  or  did  not  mean 
to  stand  by  the  British  when  they  made  their  demands, 
demands  which  were  per  se  reasonable  and  legitimate. 
Remember,  when  we  say  that  the  choice  to  stand  by  our 
own  people  was  a  right  one,  we  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  have  stood  by  the  British  whatever  they  had  asked. 
If  they  had  asked  for  a  racial  ascendency  for  themselves, 
if  they  had  asked  to  persecute  the  Dutch  language  and 
race,  if  they  had  asked  to  place  themselves  in  the  position 
of  the  Boers,  and  to  put  the  Boers  in  their  former 
place,  then  we  should,  of  course,  have  refused  to  listen 
to  them.  As,  however,  they  asked  only  for  things  con¬ 
sistent  with,  nay,  vital  to,  the  liberal  principles  upon 
which  the  British  Empire  is  founded  and  maintained,  we 
hold  that  we  were  right.  But  it  may  be  said  that  we 
ought  never  to  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  a  body  of  Outlanders  could  be  able  to  force 
our  hands  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  There  we 
entirely  agree.  We  have  said  on  several  occasions,  and 
not  merely  six  months  ago  but  long  before  the  war,  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  made  a  terrible 
mistake  at  the  time  of  the  Raid  in  not  then  and  there 
bringing  up  the  whole  question  for  solution.  Immediately 
after  the  Raid  had  taken  place  and  its  true  motive 
had  become  clear,  the  Government  should  have  punished 
Mr.  Rhodes  before  all  South  Africa  by  the  forfeiture 
of  the  charter  of  his  Company,  and  by  depriving  him 
of  his  fulcrum  of  power  in  South  Africa.  That  done, 
they  should  have  turned  to  President  Kruger  and  told 
him  that  two  wrongs  did  not  make  a  right,  that  his  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Outlanders  had  given  the  occasion  for  the 
Raid  and  the  justification  for  the  Reform  movement  with 
which  the  Raid  was  connected,  and  that  he  must  at  once  gra  nt 
a  reasonable  franchise  and  give  to  British  subjects  in  the 
Transvaal  the  rights  of  self-government.  President  Kruger 
must  then  have  made  his  choice  between  free  institutions 
throughout  South  Africa  and  racial  equality,  or  a  Dutch 
ascendency.  If  war  had  resulted  it  would  have  been  a 
less  arduous  war  than  now,  for  the  Transvaal,  though  to 
some  extent  prepared,  was  not  so  rich  or  nearly  so  well 
armed  as  five  years  later.  As  it  was,  our  Government  had 
not  the  presence  of  mind  to  take  this  policy,  and  so  placed 
themselves  in  a  position  in  which  at  any  moment  the  Out¬ 
landers  could  force  their  hands  aud  put  them,  as  the  lawyers 
would  say,  “  to  their  election.”  We  suppose  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  like  the  ideaof  “collaring”  Mr.  Rhodes, for  that 
was  essential.  They  could  not  have  hit  President  Kruger 
with  their  left  hand  unless  they  had  first  laid  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  his  Company  low  with  the  right.  Of  course,  all  sorts 
of  elaborate  reasons,  foreign  and  domestic,  can  be  sug¬ 
gested  why  they  did  not  take  this  course,  but  we  believe 
that  the  reason  is  really  simple  enough.  They  were  afraid 
of  what  Mr.  Rhodes  might  do  at  the  Cape.  His  position, 
remember,  had  become  immensely  strong,  largely  owing  to 
the  unwise  action  of  Lord  Ripon  while  at  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  Home-rule  Government  during  the  two  years  previous 
to  the  Raid  had  let  him  “have  his  head”  completely. 
They  had  made  him  a  Privy  Councillor,  they  had  let  him 
dictate  the  terms  of  the  Matabele  settlement,  they  had 
allowed  him  to  choose  his  own  Governor,  and  generally 
they  had  immensely  added  to  his  power  and  influence. 
In  any  case,  the  present  Government  had  not  the 
courage  to  go  in  for  the  policy  of  “  Thorough  ”  we 
have  just  set  forth,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
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temporised  and  dealt  strongly  neither  with  Mr.  Rhodes 
nor  Mr.  Kruger.  They  merely  waited,  hoping  possibly 
that  something  would  prevent  their  being  obliged  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  Outlanders.  The  hope  was}< 
of  course,  vain,  and  as  soon  as  the  Reform  leaders  were 
free  from  their  parole  they  did  what  they  had  every 
right  to  do  from  their  point  of  view,  and  asked  the 
Imperial  Government  ‘whether  they  meant  or  did  not 
mean  to  come  to  their  aid  and  secure  them  the  rights 
of  free  men.’  There  could,  of  course,  be  only  one 
answer,  and  that  answer  was  given.  That  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  put  to  this  Imperial  ordeal  and  had  to  choose 
seems  never  to  be  grasped  by  the  Opposition,  and  they 
still  talk  as  if  the  Government  had  stirred  up  the  war. 
In  our  view,  the  only  fault  of  the  Government  was 
that  they  did  not  put  Mr.  Kruger  to  his  choice 
directly  after  the  Raid,  but  waited  till  their  own  hands 
were  forced. 


THE  CHINESE  PLAN. 

T  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  motives  which  have 
induced  those  who  rule  at  Pekin  to  pour  out  a  fresh 
torrent  of  exculpatory  lies.  Seeing  the  persistence  with 
which  the  Allies  pursued  the  attack  on  Tientsin,  they 
thought  that  if  it  succeeded  it  would  be  followed  by  an 
immediate  advance  upon  Pekin,  and  resolved  to  meet  that 
attack  in  two  ways, — namely,  by  a  retreating  battle,  waged 
with  the  spade  as  much  as  the  rifle,  during  which  it  is 
hoped  the  European  army  will  suffer  much  from  attrition, 
and  by  a  transfer  of  the  capital  to  the  old  seat  of  the  central 
power,  Singan,  or  more  accurately  Segan,  or  Sian, in  Shensi. 
This  city  has  been  chosen,  first,  because  as  the  oldest 
metropolis  of  the  Empire,  and  the  actual  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  four  dynasties,  a  removal  thither  will  give  no 
shock  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  The  Chinese  do  not 
forget  as  we  do,  and  to  them  Segan  will  seem  a  more 
natural  residence  for  the  Emperor  than  Pekin  itself, 
which,  after  all,  is  to  a  race  with  whom  time  does  not 
count  a  city  of  yesterday.  It  was  selected  because  of  its 
comparative  nearness  to  the  seats  of  Manchu  power,  a 
reason  which  since  the  advance  of  Russia  has  died  away. 
Secondly,  Segan  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  most 
ceremonious  and  luxurious  Court  in  Asia.  The  inmates 
of  the  Imperial  Palace  have  lived  a  secluded  life  until  the 
idea  of  change  appals  them  as  it  appals  nuns.  The 
climate  of  Segan  is  said  to  be  inviting,  it  is  full  of 
Imperial  palaces,  which  have  been  carefully  kept  up, 
it  is  better  supplied  with  provisions  even  than  Pekin, 
and  being  a  great  centre  of  trade,  it  swarms  with  mer¬ 
chants,  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  all  the  classes  that 
help  to  ensure  comfort  and  luxury  to  a  wealthy 
Court.  There  are  now  more  people  in  Segan  than 
in  Pekin,  and  they  are  more  prosperous,  while 
they  are,  it  is  believed,  devoted  to  the  dynasty,  which  in 
1868-70  saved  them  from  the  Mahommedan  rebels  who 
would  have  converted  them  by  force.  Thirdly,  Segan 
occupies  perhaps  the  very  best  strategical  position  in 
China.  All  the  great  roads  converge  on  it — one 

in  particular  stretches  straight  to  Pekin — and  it  has 
communication  by  water  through  the  Hoangho  and  the 
great  canals  with  every  portion  of  the  Empire.  It  is  pro¬ 
tected  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
the  river,  and  is  well  fortified  after  the  ancient  fashion, 
which  the  Chinese  will  soon  learn  to  improve.  They  are 
master  masons,  if  they  are  nothing  else.  It  is,  moreover, 
protected  by  its  distance  from  everywhere.  The  maritime 
Powers  could  not  attempt  to  march  an  army  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  the  very  thick  of  China, 
while  a  few  flat  boats  sunk  in  the  reaches  of  the  Hoangho 
would  render  access  by  water  absolutely  impossible. 
Russia  cannot  descend  on  Segan,  even  if  she  wished, 
without  conquering  all  Mongolia  first,  and  laying  a  rail¬ 
way  through  those  vast  deserts  in  the  teeth  of  all  the 
remaining  Tartar  tribes ;  and  there  is  no  other  Power  which 
could  have  even  an  interest  in  making  the  attempt.  Japan, 
for  example,  is  shunted  by  the  removal  into  the  far  dis¬ 
tance,  while  if  the  Powers  seize  places  on  the  coast  they 
must  hold  them  under  a  liability  to  attack  from  the 
interior  by  the  great  armies  which  the  Chinese  Emperor, 
once  safe  from  menace  in  Segan,  will  have  time  as  well  as 
the  means  to  levy  and  make  strong.  India  might,  no  doubt, 
strike  hard  after  she  had  occupied  aud  digested  Thibet,  but 


that  costly  bit  of  Imperial  work  would  take  a  generation. 
The  Manchu  dynasty,  in  fact,  would  for  a  time  be  in¬ 
vulnerable,  and  if  it  could  only  find  an  able  organiser — 
and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  had  found  one — might  for 
a  century  bid  defiance  to  any  external  pressure.  It  Las 
been  hard  enough  to  coerce  it  at  Pekin,  but  at  Segan  the 
Ambassadors  of  Europe  will  be  in  the  position  of  suitors 
in  a  law  court  without  evidence  or  funds.  The  Manchu 
dynasty,  in  fact,  in  leaving  Pekin  bursts  through  the  toils, 
aud  whatever  its  future  destiny,  can  no  longer  be  compelled 
to  cede  provinces  or  concessions  to  European  visitors 
under  mere  menace.  Whatever  Europe  wants  in  future 
she  must  take  with  the  strong  hand,  and  at  the  risk  of  a 
most  serious  war. 

That  the  resolution  to  transfer  the  capital  has  been 
taken  we  have  no  doubt,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  telegram 
after  telegram  by  men  who  plainly  do  not  recognise  the 
importance  of  the  news  they  send.  Indeed,  we  think  it 
probable  that  the  resolve  was  the  actual  cause  of  the 
attack  on  the  Legations,  the  Empress  feeling  humiliated 
by  the  decision,  and  grasping  at  the  most  striking 
revenge  within  her  power.  The  transfer,  however,  will 
take  time  and  elaborate  preparations.  There  are  thousands 
of  attendants  to  be  moved,  masses  of  treasure,  and  valuable 
furniture  without  end,  and  this  not  only  for  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  and  their  innumerable  Court,  but  for  all  the 
great  nobles  who  surround  it,  each  of  whom  has  a  palace 
which  must  be  stripped,  and  a  movable  fortune,  and  a 
retinue  as  large  as  that  of  a  European  King.  With  so 
vast  a  movement  to  be  effected  transport  must  be  col¬ 
lected  as  for  an  army,  and  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  speedy 
advance  of  the  Europeans,  every  day’s  delay  became  of 
importance  and  every  agency  which  could  cause  delay  a 
valuable  help.  It  was  clear  to  the  Chinese  mind  that  if 
the  Powers  thought  their  Ambassadors  safe,  they,  or  at 
all  events  some  of  them,  would  be  less  energetic  in  pushing 
on,  and  they  therefore  poured  out  through  a  hundred 
channels,  through  their  own  agents  abroad,  through  the 
Viceroys  and  the  Taotais  of  the  ports,  through  great 
Chinese  merchants,  and,  we  fancy,  through  every  China¬ 
man  in  whom  the  English  firms  were  supposed  to  con¬ 
fide,  assurances  that  the  Ambassadors  were  alive  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  Government.  No  proof 
whatever  was  offered.  No  letter  from  a  Minister 
was  suffered  to  get  through,  still  less  was  any 
Minister  escorted  by  cavalry  to  Tientsin.  The  Government 
relied  exclusively  upon  words,  upon  a  confusion  of  dates, 
upon  incessant  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  all  dictated 
by  the  same  authority ;  but  so  vehemently  were  the 
assurances  poured  forth,  so  great  is  the  effect  of  repetition 
from  many  quarters,  that  even  the  experienced  began  to 
doubt  their  own  judgments,  and  half  believed  it  possible 
that  for  some  unimaginable  reason  the  Government  of 
China  had  not  killed,  but  was  only  silencing,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Europe.  The  American  Government  actu¬ 
ally  believed  the  assurances.  The  Russian  Government, 
which  also  requires  time,  soothed  popular  impatience  by 
publishing  the  messages.  The  Government  of  Italy 
halted  its  second  division  oE  troops  “  because  the  news 
from  Pekin  was  favourable.”  Even  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  not  usually  very  credulous,  only  asked  for  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  statements.  Only  the  British  Government 
stood  firmly  and  stolidly  on  the  ground  of  common- 
sense,  and  asked  why,  if  its  Minister  was  “  alive  and 
protected,”  he  was  unable  to  open  communications  with 
his  superiors.  Meanwhile  there  is  hesitation,  discussion, 
halfheartedness,  or  still  more  careful  preparation  ;  and 
the  Court  of  Pekin,  which  knows  exactly  whether  the 
troops  at  Tientsin  are  moving  or  not,  feverishly  pushes 
on  the  arrangements  which,  if  its  inventions  are  dis¬ 
believed  and  its  armies  beaten,  are  to  relieve  the  actors 
in  the  great  tragedy  from  all  fear  of  consequences.  This, 
at  least,  is  our  belief  as  to  what  is  occurring  in  Pekin. 
There  may  be  delays,  even  when  all  is  ready,  for  a 
dynasty  does  not  fly  readily  from  its  capital ;  but  unless 
Europe  fails  in  its  duty,  and  the  march  to  Pekin  is 
abandoned,  a  proclamation  will  be  issued  declaring  that 
the  dynasty  erred  in  abandoning  its  aneient  seat,  that  it 
had  been  resolved  to  repair  the  error,  and  that  the 
Emperor,  accompanied  by  all  the  representatives  of 
Europe  falsely  said  to  have  been  murdered,  would  move 
in  procession  to  Segan,  henceforward  to  be  known  as 
whatever  is  Chinese  for  “  the  City  of  the  Throne.” 
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CLEMENCY  AN D  DISFRANCHISEMENT. 

miE  way  in  which,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
JL  the  controversy  over  the  proper  method  of  treating 
the  Cape  rebels  has  been  presented  to  the  public  is  not  a 
little  misleading.  Any  one  adopting  a  purely  superficial 
view  of  the  matter,  and  merely  taking  account  of  head¬ 
lines,  would  imagine  that  the  dispute  was  one  between 
clemency  on  the  one  side  and  drastic  punishment  on  the 
other, — that  the  home  authorities  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
were  asking  for  the  blood  of  the  rebels,  and  for  the  full 
pound  of  flesh  given  by  the  law  of  all  lands  in  the  matter 
of  treason  and  rebellion,  while  the  Bond  politicians  were 
pleading  for  clemency  and  amnesty,  and  for  allowing  the 
temptation  under  which  the  Cape  Dutch  in  the  frontier 
districts  rebelled  to  be  taken  into  account.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  were  proposing 
to  act  with  clemency  and  moderation,  and  were  abandon¬ 
ing  any  idea  of  asking  for  the  pound  of  flesh,  while  the 
Bond  were  claiming  that,  save  in  the  very  extreme  cases, 
men  who  had  been  in  arms  against  the  Empire  should 
have  a  complete  immunity  for  their  acts.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  in  effect  proposes  that  the  majority  of  the  rebels 
should  be  treated  with  great  leniency,  while  the  Bond 
leaders  ask  for  what  is  in  truth  an  act  of  indemnity  for 
the  bulk  of  the  men  who  rose  in  arms  against  the  State 
to  which  they  owed  allegiance. 

That  we  are  not  exaggerating  when  we  say  that  the 
Colonial  Office  proposals  are  proposals  for  leniency  and 
clemency,  let  us  consider  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done,  in  regard  to  the  men  who  voluntarily 
threw  off  their  allegiance  and  joined  the  enemies  of  the 
Empire.  To  begin  with,  the  penalty  of  death  has  not 
been  inflicted  in  any  case,  not  even  on  men  taken  red- 
handed  in  acts  of  high  treason, — caught,  that  is,  on  British 
soil  with  arms  in  their  hands,  firing  on  the  flag  and  taking 
the  lives  and  destroying  the  property  of  loyal  fellow- 
subjects.  We  do  not,  of  course,  object  to  this  leniency. 
We  think  it,  indeed,  absolutely  right  and  rejoice  in  it,  but 
it  is  surely  most  misleading  to  ignore  the  fact  and  not  to 
admit  that  it  is  an  act  of  clemency.  Next,  let  us  consider 
what  are  the  proposals  made  from  the  Colonial  Office  for 
dealing  with  the  rebels, — and,  remember,  not  rebels  merely 
by  repute,  but  rebels  found  to  be  so  by  a  competent  and 
impartial  Tribunal  either  after  trial  or  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 
To  begin  with,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  asks 
that  means  shall  be  found  for  dealing  effectually  with 
the  first  three  of  the  six  categories  into  which  he  divides 
the  rebels.  These  are  : — “  (1)  The  ringleaders  and 
promoters ;  (2)  those  who  have  committed  outrages 

or  looted  the  property  of  their  loyal  fellow-subjects ; 
(3)  those  who  have  committed  acts  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  civilised  warfare,  such  as  abuse  of  the  white 
flag,  firing  on  hospitals,  &c.”  Men  accused  of  these 
offences,  and  surely  no  one  will  say  that  these  are 
light  offences,  ought,  it  is  suggested,  to  be  tried  for  high 
treason.  But  these  are,  of  course,  only  a  small  number 
out  of  the  total  of  rebels.  In  regard  to  the  other 
categories,  a  much  milder  course  is  proposed.  There  are 
“  (4)  those  who,  though  not  guilty  of  either  of  those 
offences  [i.e.,  those  three  mentioned  above],  have  openly 
and  willingly  waged  war  against  her  Majesty’s  forces  ; 
(5)  those  who  confined  themselves  to  aiding  her  Majesty’s 
enemies  by  giving  information  or  furnishing  provisions ; 
and  (6)  those  who  can  satisfactorily  prove  that 
they  acted  under  compulsion.”  It  is  proposed  that 
men  who  would  come  under  the  categories  4  and  5 
should  be  allowed  to  plead  guilty,  “and  be  thereupon 
either  sentenced  to  a  fine  carrying  with  it  disfranchise¬ 
ment,  or  released  on  recognisances,  to  come  up  for  judg¬ 
ment  when  called  upon,  this  also  to  involve  disfranchise¬ 
ment  ;  while  6  might  be  subjected  to  disfranchisement 
alone.”  Now  can  it  be  truly  said  that  these  proposals  are 
“  barbarous,”  or  “  vindictive,”  or  “  harsh,”  or  ‘‘  extreme  ”  ? 
In  effect  the  only  persons  who  will  be  seriously  punished, 
and  they,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure,  not  with  death,  will  be 
the  ringleaders,  men  who  plotted  and  stirred  up  rebellion 
and  induced  others  to  rebel,  and  those  who  committed 
acts  of  outrage  and  treachery  of  a  kind  denounced  and 
abhorred  by  the  universal  consent  of  mankind.  If  men 
have  committed  these  acts  they  will  be  punished,  but  if 
they  have  simply  gone  out  and  fought  against  the  State 


to  which  they  owed  loyalty,  and  have  done  nothing  of  an 
essentially  criminal  kind,  they  will  possibly  be  fined, 
but  more  likely  will  only  be  prevented  from  reclaim¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  citizenship,  of  which  they  deliberately 
divested  themselves.  They  elected  to  take  the  Boer  side,  to 
proclaim  themselves  citizensof  one  or  otherof  theRepublics 
and  to  give  up  their  British  citizenship,  and  they  will  be 
taken  at  their  word  and  not  be  allowed  any  longer  to 
exercise  the  franchise  and  to  profit  by  a  position  they 
have  abused.  We  must  confess  that  to  us  this  seems  a 
proposal  not  of  tyranny  but  of  clemency.  Let  those  who 
feel  doubtful  on  the  question  look  at  the  matter  from 
another  standpoint.  Let  us  assume  that  in  the  end  the 
Boers  had  won,  and  that  it  was  they,  not  we,  who  had  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  burghers  of 
the  Free  State  or  the  Transvaal  who,  in  spite  of  their 
citizenship,  welcomed  the  British  forces  with  open  hands, 
and  joined  those  forces  in  arms.  Suppose  that  in  that  case 
the  Boers  had  said: — ‘We  shall  merely  punish  the  men  who 
plotted  against  us  and  procured  others  to  rise,  or  who 
committed  outrages  on  their  loyal  neighbours,  or  who 
acted  with  treachery  in  the  field.  These  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  deal  with  sternly,  but  the  rest  of  the  men  who 
proved  disloyal,  and  who  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
State  that  had  protected  them,  we  shall  simply  dis¬ 
franchise  for  five  years.  They  chose  to  throw  their 
citizenship  away,  and  we  cannot  restore  it  at  once  and 
subject  our  loyal  citizens  to  their  votes.’  In  that  case, 
would  not  all  impartial  men  have  said  that  the  Boers  had 
acted  with  great  clemency  and  leniency,  and  showed 
that  they  were  neither  vindictive  nor  oppressive  ?  We 
believe  that  the  whole  civilised  world  would  have  rung  with 
praises  of  their  clemency,  and  with  admiration  for  the 
men  who,  having  won  in  the  field,  might  have  taken  their 
pound  of  flesh,  but  who  refused  to  exact  it.  But  if  that 
is  so,  why  should  we  be  refused  the  name  of  clemency 
and  moderation  when  we  propose  to  do  the  same  thing  ? 
By  all  means  let  the  Cape  loyalists  and  the  British 
Empire  through  its  representatives  show  clemency,  for 
we  are  fully  persuaded  that  no  policy  is  wiser  or  better 
than  clemency,  but  do  not  let  us  be  frightened  or  misled 
by  words,  and  because  a  policy  of  clemency  is  ticketed  as 
“  oppressive  ”  or  “  cruel  ”  and  so  forth  by  ill-informed  or 
excitable  politicians,  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  the 
vituperative  epithet  represents  a  reality.  The  British 
Empire  is  not  an  Oriental  tyrant  who  wipes  out  rebellion 
with  blood.  It  is  merciful  and  clement,  even  though  it  can¬ 
not  treat  rebellion  as  if  it  were  no  offence.  Like  its  great 
daughter-State  in  America,  it  will  be  merciful  without 
being  supine  or  indifferent.  The  United  States  after  it 
had  maintained  the  Union  did  not  deluge  the  insurgent 
States  with  blood,  but  at  the  same  time  it  did  not  at  once 
restore  to  those  who  had  forfeited  their  citizenship  by 
rebellion  the  full  rights  of  free  men,  and  give  the  disloyal 
sway  over  the  loyal. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  Cape 
rebels,  we  desire  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  accusation  that 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  disfranchisement  pro- 
posals.  Those  who  support  them  are  accused  of  a  policy 
of  gerrymandering.  Now  we  would  ask  our  readers  to 
remember  that  a  similar  accusation  was  repeatedly  brought 
against  those  who  in  former  times  pleaded  for  the 
disfranchisement  of  constituencies  which  had  been  proved 
guilty  of  wholesale  corruption.  The  reformers  who  urged 
that  when  constituencies  or  bodies  of  electors  had  proved 
themselves  by  corruption  and  treating  and  other  electoral 
malpractices  to  be  unfit  to  send  representatives  to  govern 
the  nation,  they  should  be  disfranchised,  were  accused  by 
their  political  opponents  of  wanting  to  snatch  an 
electoral  advantage.  Now,  however,  that  public  opinion 
is  better  educated  on  the  question,  we  have  come 
to  realise  that  in  extreme  cases  a  corrupt  constituency 
should  be  disfranchised  altogether,  and  that  in  less  bad 
cases  it  is  perfectly  right  that  men  scheduled  as  guilty  of 
corruption  should  be  individually  disfranchised  for  a 
term  of  years.  But  if  men  may  be  disfranchised  for 
treating,  why  not  for  treason  ?  The  accusation  of 
gerrymandering  and  of  base  party  tactics  holds  no  more 
in  one  case  than  the  other.  Because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  reformers  benefited  in  a  party  sense  by  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  corrupt  Tory  boroughs,  ought  they 
to  have  ceased  to  demand  that  those  boroughs  should  be 
disfranchised?  So  because  the  loyalists  will  in  a  oarty 
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sense  benefit  by  the  disfranchisement  of  the  rebels,  ought 
they  to  be  described  as  gerrymandering  intriguers  because 
they  desire  that  the  rebels  shall  not  be  re-endowed  with  the 
votes  which  they  abandoned  when  they  threw  off  their 
British  citizenship  and  joined  the  enemies  of  the  State? 
The  truth  is  disfranchisement  is  a  perfectly  just  way  of 
dealing  with  men  who  joined  the  enemy,  and  one  which 
we  must  not  be  frightened  out  of  by  accusations  levelled 
bv  those  whose  fierceness  in  the  matter  is  mainly  derived 
from  an  intense  desire  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  votes  of 
the  rebels.  They  did  not,  very  likely,  encourage  the 
rebels  in  the  use  of  their  rifles  on  the  side  of  the 
Boers,  but  they  cannot  part  with  their  votes.  Of  course, 
party  politicians  being  what  they  are,  this  clinging  to  the 
votes  of  the  rebels  is  natural  enough,  but  do  not  let  us  be 
deluded  into  thinking  that  we  are  not  showing  clemency 
unless  we  say  in  effect  to  the  rebels,  ‘  You  tried  in  the 
winter  with  your  rifles  to  get  the  British  element  out  of 
South  Africa,  now  have  a  try  with  your  votes.’ 


THE  THREATENED  GREAT  EASTERN  STRIKE. 

E  can  hardly  do  wrong  in  taking  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton’s  letter  to  the  Times  as  evidence  on  those 
points  on  which  it  makes,  or  seems  to  make,  against  the 
Company  of  which  he  is  chairman.  At  the  outset,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  say  that  the  general  tone  of  the  letter  is  in 
happy  contrast  to  that  of  many  similar  documents.  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton  shows  no  desire  to  overstate  his  case, 
and  his  charge  against  the  servants  of  the  Company,  who 
are  understood  to  be  meditating  a  strike,  resolves  itself 
into  this, — that  they  are  disposed  to  consult  their  own 
interests  before  those  of  the  public.  In  this  respect  they 
are  not  very  unlike  Boards  of  Directors. 

In  April  last  the  general  manager  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  received  a  letter  from  a  signalman  informing 
him  that  delegates  had  been  elected  by  the  several  classes 
in  the  Company’s  service  to  lay  certain  demands  before 
the  directors.  Apparently  the  directors  were  of  opinion 
that  these  delegates  did  not  properly  represent  those 
whom  they  claimed  as  constituents.  At  least,  this  seems 
to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  their  counter-proposal  to  add  to 
the  delegates  “  a  certain  number  of  their  fellow- 
servants.”  We  cannot  think  that  this  was  a  wise 
step.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  method  by  which 
the  delegates  were  chosen  was  not  a  satisfactory 
one.  Of  that  we  know  nothing,  and  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  does  not  give  us  any  information.  But  in  that 
case  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  directors  had 
suggested  conditions  to  which  the  election  must  conform 
before  the  representative  character  of  the  delegates  could 
be  recognised.  Instead  of  this  they  set  up  a  scheme  of 
their  own.  The  names  of  the  servants  in  each  class  were 
arranged  in  four  classes  according  to  seniority  of  service. 
Each  class  was  then  divided  by  four  or  eight,  and  “  the 
last  man  in  each  division  was  asked  to  attend  with  the 
delegates  of  his  class.”  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  thinks 
that  in  this  way  “a  thoroughly  representative  body  was 
secured,”  but  it  is  not  very  clear  what  it  represented.  So 
far  as  we  understand  the  scheme,  its  working  was  wholly 
accidental.  The  man  whose  name  happened  to  come  last 
in  his  division  was  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  rest 
equally  with  the  man  whom  the  rest  had  chosen  as  their 
delegate.  We  cannot  feel  much  wonder,  therefore,  that 
when  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  interview  came,  and 
the  signalmen  arrived  at  Liverpool  Sti-eet,  the  elected 
delegates  “  refused  to  go  into  the  board-room  with 
their  fellow-servants.”  They  regarded  themselves  as 
the  chosen  mouthpieces  of  the  men,  and  they  did 
not  acknowledge  any  similar  character  in  the  others. 
The  general  manager,  it  is  true,  pointed  out  that  there 
was  no  assurance  that  the  delegates  represented  the 
majority  of  the  signalmen,  and  urged  that  the  directors 
‘‘could  not  allow  two  men  to  speak  for  the  whole  of  that 
class.”  It  is  quite  possible  that  two  delegates  were  not 
enough  to  secure  an  adequate  expression  of  the  signal¬ 
men’s  mind6,  and  it  is  equally  possible  that  the  machinery 
by  which  even  these  two  had  been  chosen  was  faulty. 
But  the  way  to  remedy  these  defects  was  hardly  to  add 
to  the  delegates  a  number  of  men  chosen  by  chance.  The 
wiser  course  would  have  been  to  point  out  the  reasons 
which  prevented  the  directors  from  acknowledging  the 
representative  character  of  the  delegates,  and  to  give  the 


signalmen  an  opportunity  of  making  a  better,  or  at  all 
events  a  larger,  choice.  As  it  was,  when  the  other 
classes  came  up  to  Liverpool  Street,  the  same  thing 
happened  and  no  interview  took  place.  On  June  10th 
the  directors  were  asked  to  receive  the  united  body  of 
delegates, — nineteen  in  number.  This  time  the  directors 
replied,  reasonably  enough,  that  if  the  representatives  of 
no  less  than  nine  different  trades  attended  in  a  body  there 
could  be  no  thorough  discussion  of  the  particular  questions 
raised  by  each  trade.  This  would  have  been  an  excellent 
reason  for  insisting  on  the  deputation  being  broken  up 
into  its  component  trades,  but  it  was  hardly  a  reason 
for  once  more  insisting  that  the  delegates  of  each  trade 
should  come  before  the  Board  with  men  chosen  in  another 
and  wholly  unrepresentative  fashion.  We  say  all  this 
because  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  original  action  of 
the  directors  was  mistaken.  Happily  they  have  already 
realised  this  for  themselves,  and  their  latest  offer  seems  to 
remove  the  initial  difference  between  themselves  and  the 
men. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this  lay  the  further  grievance, 
from  the  directors’  point  of  view,  that  these  delegates 
were  all  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants.  This  Society  has  apparently  been  active  in 
organising  the  agitation  among  the  Great  Eastern 
Company’s  men,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  should  be  chosen  from  among  its  members.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  directors  “  are  resolved  ”  to  deal  on  all 
occasions  directly  with  their  own  men,  and  to  decline  to 
recognise  any  outside  society.  Whether  they  are  wise  in 
this  determination  is  a  point  which  only  success  or  failure 
can  settle.  We  can  readily  believe  that  the  intervention 
of  an  outside  society  creates  much  unnecessary  friction 
between  the  directors  and  the  men,  bub,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  reasonable  enough  that  railway  servants  should 
wish  to  be  backed  up  in  their  quarrels  with  their  par¬ 
ticular  employers  by  a  society  which  unites  in  itself  all 
the  discontented  elements  of  many  lines. 

The  argument  that  the  time  has  been  badly  chosen, 
inasmuch  as  a  strike  ought  not  to  take  place  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  a  Bank-holiday,  does  not  seem  very 
forcible.  It  is  quite  possible,  no  doubt,  that  this  circum¬ 
stance  will  go  some  way  towards  alienating  public 
sympathy  from  the  strikers.  The  public,  especially  the 
holiday  public,  are  seldom  well  disposed  to  those  who 
put  them  to  inconvenience.  We  do  not  see,  however,  that 
railway  servants  are  under  any  special  obligation  to 
respect  the  comfort  of  railway  travellers.  A  strike  is  a 
battle,  and  the  attacking  force  naturally  chooses  the 
moment  when  the  conflict  will  inflict  most  loss  on  the  other 
combatant,  and  so  dispose  him  to  make  terms.  Moreover, 
the  alienation  of  public  sympathy  sounds  a  more  for¬ 
midable  consequence  than  it  really  is.  The  sympathy  in 
question  is  very  apt  to  evaporate  in  letters  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  And,  after  all,  this  is  an  argument  which  cuts  both 
ways.  If  it  is  wrong  in  railway  servants  to  threaten  a 
strike  which  would  disorganise  the  Bank-holiday  traffic, 
it  must  be  equally  wrong  in  railway  directors  not  to  grant 
any  terms  asked  of  them  rather  than  allow  this  dis¬ 
organisation  to  come  about.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
from  one  class  more  than  from  another  an  entire  sub¬ 
ordination  of  their  own  interests  to  those  of  the  public. 

All  this,  however,  is  but  the  fringe  of  the  subject.  The 
real  issue  is  whether,  as  the  Times  correspondent  puts  it, 
‘‘  the  movement  is  justified,”  and  this,  again,  is  only 
another  form  of  the  inquiry — Is  it  likely  to  succeed  ? 
The  servants  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  have  a  right 
to  ask  any  wages  they  think  they  can  get.  They  will  be 
well  or  ill  advised  in  their  demand  according  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  calculation  of  the  Company’s  resources. 
They  now  demand  a  general  advance  in  wages  to  the 
amount  of  3s.  a  week.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  enumerates 
many  considerations  which,  as  he  holds,  justify  the 
directors  in  rejecting  this  demand.  The  service,  he  says, 
is  a  very  good  service  for  the  men  ;  it  gives  them  many 
advantages  over  and  above  their  pay ;  and  that  pay  itself  has 
in  many  cases  been  recently  increased.  The  Company  has 
now  to  meet  greater  expenses,  especially  for  coal  and 
materials,  while  its  dividend  has  already  fallen,  and  is 
likely  to  fall  further  still.  But  this  reasoning  is  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  touch  the  authors  of  a  strike.  They  hold  that 
their  wages  have  been  raised  in  the  past  because  they 
asked  to  have  them  raised,  and  the  directors  thought  the 
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cost  of  concession  less  than  the  cost  of  resistance.  ‘  Now,’ 
they  will  probably  say,  ‘we  are  only  adopting  similar 
tactics  in  the  belief  that  we  shall  obtain  a  similar  result.’ 
Whether  they  are  right  in  thus  thinking  is  the  question 
to  which  the  test  of  experiment  may  have  to  be  applied 
if  the  negotiations  opened  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  News,  should  prove  abortive.  We  trust, 
however,  that  those  negotiations  will  not  turn  out  to  be 
unavailing,  and  that  the  ultima  ratio  of  a  strike  will  be 
avoided.  The  men  must  never  forget  that  there  must  be 
a  great  loss  to  them  even  in  the  most  successful  strike. 


MR.  TREYES  ON  GENIUS. 

IT  is  well,  perhaps,  when  addressing  students  to  decry  genius 
as  opposed  to  patience  and  application,  but  it  is  surely 
going  rather  far  to  deny  its  existence  altogether.  If,  however, 
Mr.  Treves,  the  great  surgeon,  is  not  misreported,  he  did  that 
on  Thursday  week  in  his  lecture  to  medical  students  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  club-rooms  in  the  London  Hospital.  He 
is  there  reported  to  have  said  that  “  genius,  he  took  it,  was 
some  form  of  neurosis,  an  untabulated  nervous  disease.  The 
few  persons  of  genius .  he  had  known  had  been  exceedingly 
impossible  persons,  and  if  there  was  one  profession  where 
genius  was  out  of  place  it  was  the  medical  profession.  The 
thing  which  in  that  stood  above  all  else  was  hard  work,  and 
one  very  peculiar  faculty,  that  of  close  observation.”  Mr. 
Treves  must  have  been  unlucky  in  his  friends,  or  is  unfair  to 
them.  There  have  been  many  men  of  genius  in  his  time, 
even  in  England,  who,  like  Charles  Darwin,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  Walter  Bagehot,  so  far  from  being 
“  impossible,”  or  victims  of  neurosis,  were  exceptionally  sane 
and  competent  to  do  the  work  Providence  had  given  them  to 
do.  Darwin  was  the  closest  of  observers.  Lord  Tennyson  alone 
among  poets  made  a  fortune,  Matthew  Arnold  was  one 
of  the  ablest  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  Walter  Bagehot 
successfully  conducted  three  businesses  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  pity,  if  truth  is  worth  searching  for  at  all,  for  a  man 
so  eminent  as  Mr.  Treves  to  lend  a  great  reputation  to  the 
diffusion  of  an  utterly  false  idea.  .  We  entirely  admit  that  a 
great  many  men  who  think  themselves  men  of  genius  are 
deluded  by  a  certain  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
that  many  literary  men  of  genius  have  displayed  a  tendency 
to  nervous  disease  or  even  insanity ;  but  there  is  surely,  for 
all  that,  such  a  thing  as  genius, — that  is,  a  variety  of  mental 
power  which  in  those  who  possess  it  adds  to  their  capacities 
some  force  which  seems  to  other  men,  and  indeed  is,  un¬ 
accountable,  a  “  zigzag  lightning  of  the  brain  which  meaner 
men  have  not.”  To  deny  that,  or  to  class  that  force 
among  nervous  diseases,  seems  to  us  to  deny  the 
plainest  facts  of  history,  and  to  throw  a  new  and 
needless  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  study  of  mental 
phenomena.  Where  is  the  evidence  of  neurosis,  or  even  of  the 
tendency  to  mania  which  Dry  den  saw  in  all  “great  wits,”  in 
Shakespeare  or  Goethe,  in  Napoleon  or  Yon  Moltke,  or 
Mendelssohn  or  Rembrandt  ?  Saner  men  never  lived,  or  men 
with  quieter  nerves.  Granting,  as  we  should  readily  do,  the 
difficulty  of  defining  genius  as  distinguished  from  ability,  we 
should  nevertheless  affirm  that  on  some  men,  never  numerous, 
but  still  numerous  enough  not  to  be  considered  lusas  naturae, 
there  has  been  bestowed  a  gift  which  lifts  them  altogether  out 
of  the  common  ruck,  and  makes  them  in  some  rare  instances 
apparently  independent  of  the  application  and  experience  so 
indispensable  to  their  fellows.  Was  it  experience  that  made 
Alexander  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  or  so  impressive  to  all  around 
him  that  for  three  generations  the  single  road  to  greatness  was 
some  relation  to  birth,  or  intimacy,  or  comradeship  with  the  son 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  himself  almost  the  only  great  man  in  the 
world’s  history — indeed,  if  we  except  the  younger  Pitt,  the  only 
one — who  had  a  great  man  for  his  father  ?  Would  Mr.  Treves 
deny  the  existence  of  mental  gifts  as  separate  and  as  un¬ 
deniable  as  physical  gifts  like  strength,  or  speed,  or  beauty  ? 
If  so,  how  does  he  account  for  the  undisputed  fact  that  there 
have  been  men  in  whom  the  power  of  discerning  the  relation 
of  numbers  was  so  developed  as  to  be  completely  beyond  the 
experience,  or  even  the  comprehension,  of  the  majority,  men 
who  could,  so  to  speak,  see  the  cube  root  of  a  great  number  of 
figures  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  were  read  out?  That 

is  not  a  lofty,  still  less  a  valuable,  gift,  but  still  it  is  a 
gift,  a  separate  power  granted  to  a  few,  and  not  to  be 


acquired  by  any  effort,  any  more  than  the  power  of 
instantly  discerning  what  a  hostile  general  intends  to  do, 
or  of  writing  down  harmonies  which  steep  the  soul  of  the 
listener  in  pleasure.  We  may  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  gift,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  effort  made  through 
centuries  to  define  it  in  any  short  formula  has  been  a  con¬ 
spicuous  failure,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  such  a 
gift  has  been  given.  To  deny  it  is  to  say  that  any  verse-maker 
may  by  taking  thought  make  of  himself  a  Dante,  or  any 
artist  a  Leonardo  da  Yinci.  Mr.  Treves  says  that  at  all  events 
in  the  medical  profession  genius  is  out  of  place.  Well,  he 
knows  if  anybody  does ;  but  would  he  deny  that  he  had 
known  in  life  of  a  man  who  in  obscure  cases  possessed  a 
faculty  of  diagnosis,  a  flash  of  insight  into  disease  which 
seemed  independent  of  experience,  to  be,  in  truth  as  patent  in 
his  first  case  as  his  last  ?  Has  there  never  been  a  surgeon 
with  an  ability  for  operations  akin  to  that  of  the  sculptor, 
and  beyond  anything  which  can  be  obtained  by  application  or 
observation?  That  is  matter  of  organisation?  No  doubt; 
but  so  is  the  faculty  of  the  musician ;  yet  what  musician  ever 
doubted  that  to  one  or  two  of  his  profession  there  was  given 
some  inexplicable,  or,  as  it  were,  divine,  power  of  producing 
harmony  not  to  be  acquired  even  by  musicians  of  capacity  in 
a  lifetime  6f  effort  ?  A  gift  is  there,  underived,  unaccount¬ 
able,  inexplicable  by  any  theory  of  heredity,  or  any  evidence 
of  exertion,  but  still  there,  as  a  fact  patent  to  all  who  can 
understand  it.  It  is  “  a  gift,”  as  our  fathers  used  to  say,  but 
the  fact  that  saying  it  is  a  confession  of  ignorance  as  to  its 
nature  and  source  is  no  proof  that  the  gift  does  not  exist. 
There  ar-e  physical  gifts  which  no  one  disputes,  like,  for 
instance,  eyes  that  unaided  by  any  glass  can  separate  Jupiter’s 
moons,  and  why  not  mental  gifts  as  separate  and  as  indepen¬ 
dent  of  their  possessor’s  energies  ? 

There  is  no  use  in  the  inquiry?  There  is  use  at  some 
time  or  other  in  every  truth,  and  there  is  perceptible  use 
in  this  one,  in  that  it  widens  our  conception  of  the 
varieties  of  mental  power,  and  so  makes  criticism  at  once 
more  accurate,  and  the  effort  of  imitation  more  fruitful. 
Scenery  is  not  improved  by  taking  the  hilltops  out  of  the 
horizon.  To  deny  the  existence  of  genius  is  to  increase  that 
commonness  of  life,  that  pulverising  sense  of  equality  among 
men  which,  because  it  is  based  on  a  falsity,  is  the  first  curse 
of  all  democracy,  whether  it  be  political  or  confined  to  the 
region  of  thought.  There  is  no  equality  in  men’s  powers  any 
more  than  in  their  height,  and  to  say  that  industry  and 
observation  will  make  their  possessor  the  equal  of  the  man  to 
whom  genius  has  been  given — we  neither  know,  nor  for  the 
purpose  of  this  argument  do  we  care,  what  genius  is — is  just 
as  unwise  as  to  believe  that  a  man  can  by  taking  thought  add 
a  cubit  to  his  stature.  Its  general  acceptance  would  destroy 
that  capacity  for  admiration  which  is  one  great  source  of, 
social  coherence,  and  by  reducing  all  men  to  a  level  make 
leadership  indefinitely  more  difficult.  Even  in  politics  the 
belief  in  average  men  tends  to  lower  the  ideal,  and  with  it  the 
community,  while  in  literature  and  art  it  is  fatally  destructive. 
If,  in  addition,  we  are  to  believe  that  men  of  genius  are  not 
only  useless,  but  the  victims  of  an  “untabulated  nervous 
disease,”  we  shall  lower  the  whole  conception  of  humanity, 
and  in  the  end  approach  closely  to  the  level  of  the  Chinese,, 
who  choose  their  Mandarins  on  the  very  principles  which  Mr. 
Treves  thinks  will,  if  followed,  produce  good  doctors. 


PROYERBS  AS  LITERATURE. 

OF  literature,  as  of  government,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
bom,  not  made.  This  saying,  so  often  quoted,  must 
not,  indeed,  be  taken  literally.  There  are  definite  formative 
acts  achieved  by  which  States  grow,  and  to  which  their  citizens- 
rightly  look  back  as  towering  landmarks.  It  is  the  same  with 
literature.  Here  is  a  landmark  called  Homer,  there  another 
called  Yirgil.  Italy  has  one  known  as  Dante,  England  one 
called  Shakespeare.  In  each  case  some  particular  construc¬ 
tive  monument  of  genius  was  erected  which  had  not  existed 
before.  But  it  did  not  originate  de  novo,  it  came  into  being 
from  materials  already  there.  Goethe  said  with  truth  of 
Burns  that  his  poetry  was  the  outcome  of  generations  of 
Scottish  ballad  literature  which  welled  up  in  his  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  the  elements  of  which  were  blended  by  his  genius  in 
a  new  form  of  art.  This  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  literature, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  mankind  has  created  and 
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sustained  literature,  and  has  contributed  more  to  its  perpetua¬ 
tion  and  power  than  any  one  individual,  however  great. 

This  consideration  is  once  more  suggested  to  the  mind  by 
an  interesting  “  Hand-Book  of  English  Proverbs  with  their 
Equivalents  in  Italian  ”  by  Professor  G.  Tricomi  (Catania : 
Niccolo  Giannotta),  which  takes  as  a  motto  a  quatrain  of 
which  one  line  inns,  “  And  what  are  proverbs  but  the  people’s 
voice?”  The  collection  embraces  nearly  twelve  hundred 
examples,  Italian  and  English,  in  parallel  columns.  Several 
typographical  English  errors  occur,  but  we  must  not  be 
exacting.  It  is  interesting  to  note  and  compare  the  modes  of 
expression  in  the  two  languages.  Sometimes  one  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  other,  as  in  these  instances :  “  As  you  sow, 
so  shall  you  reap  ” — Come  favai  cosi  avrai ;  “  All’s  well  that 
ends  well  ” — Tutto  e  bene  che  riesce  bene ;  “  Christmas  comes 
but  once  a  year” — Natale  viene  una  sola  volta  V anno ;  “  Cus¬ 
tom  is  second  nature” — Consuetudine  e  una  seconda  natura. 
In  other  cases,  however,  the  modes  of  expression  are  quite 
diverse,  the  English  being  in  such  cases  the  more  terse  and 
strenuous.  Our  proverb,  “A  cat  may  look  at  a  King,”  is 
in  Italian  Andie  un  cane  guarda  un  vescovo, — i.e.,  a  dog 
may  look  at  a  Bishop.  “Well  begun  is  half  done”  be¬ 
comes  Chi  ben  comincia  e  alia  metd  delV  opra,  or  “  He  who 
begins  well  is  at  the  end  of  his  work.”  The  very  terse 
“  Forewarned  is  forearmed”  is  represented  in  Italian  by 
TJomo  avvisato,  mezzo  salvo.  Uomo  avvertito,  mezzo  munito, — “A 
man  advised  is  half  safe.  A  man  warned  is  half  secure.” 

Interesting,  however,  as  is  the  comparison  between  the 
structural  expression  of  Italian  and  English  proverbs,  our 
design  is  rather  to  suggest  the  importance  of  the  proverb  in 
the  making  of  literature.  For  that  the  proverb  is  literature 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  artistic  in  form,  it  is  a  concen¬ 
trated  expression  of  worldly  wisdom  at  least  and  very  often  of 
profound  moral  truth,  it  passes  current  everywhere,  it  formu¬ 
lates  the  universal  ideas  common  to  peasant  and  philosopher, 
it  grows  out  of  the  general  consciousness.  Above  all,  it 
suggests  to  us  that  that  which  endures  in  human  speech  and 
writing  is  the  happy  phrase  or  sentence  which  aims  not  at 
preciseness  of  detail,  but  at  precision  in  the  utterance  of  feel¬ 
ing,  knowledge,  or  experience.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in 
our  own  day,  when  that  terse,  epigrammatic  style  which  was  all 
but  universal  in  the  early  world  is  no  more,  when  German 
philosophers  take  a  hundred  pages  to  say  what  Aristotle 
said  in  three  lines,  many  of  the  phrases  which  stick 
in  our  minds  are  not  those  laboriously  polished  by 
our  leading  writers,  but  rough  sayings  coined  by  rough 
people  on  Western  prairies,  or  in  mines,  or  on  solitary  hill¬ 
sides,  who  have  scarcely  ever  opened  a  book  in  their  lives. 
The  proverb  can  never  be  the  outcome  of  culture.  The 
cultivated  man  is  afraid  of  committing  himself,  his  mind  is 
as  artificial  as  his  surroundings,  he  knows  so  much  to  be  said 
for  or  against  any  proposition,  that  he  dare  not  come  out  'with 
a  simple  native  truth  for  fear  it  should  be  dissected  by  other 
cultivated  people  as  a  half-statement.  Some  modern  writers, 
feeling  themselves  thus  cramped,  strive  against  the  tendency 
to  rob  language  of  its  primal  freshness  and  crisp  quality. 
Browning  takes  flying  leaps  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  word  and 
epigram,  leaving  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  task  of  filling 
up  the  yawning  gaps.  Mr.  Meredith  has,  in  the  same  quest 
after  a  lost  terseness,  produced  a  strange  language  of  his  own 
which,  if  people  would  be  candid,  would  be  found  to  have 
pleased  nobody.  Carlyle  had,  on  the  other  hand,  the  real 
trick.  His  words,  like  Luther’s,  were  “  half -battles  ” ;  we  can 
never  forget  his  powerful  phrasing,  his  biting  epigram. 
But  that  was  largely  because  Carlyle,  like  Bums,  was  the 
offspring  of  Scottish  peasantry,  and  was  in  fact  a  peasant 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  had  the  peasant’s  primal 
contact  with  realities,  and  was  never  made  artificial  by 
culture,  extensive  as  were  his  stores  of  knowledge.  Of  a 
very  different  person — Johnson — the  same  may  be  said, 
although  what  Carlyle  gave  us  in  books,  Johnson  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  in  conversation.  Perhaps  the  intimate  con. 
versation  among  equals  who  have  nothing  to  conceal  pro¬ 
vides  the  best  form  of  this  terse,  vigorous  epigram  or 
celebrated  saying  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  How  satis¬ 
factory  it  is  to  “  have  one’s  talk  out  ”  with  those  who  are 
sufficiently  sympathetic  and  nimble- witte  d  to  divine  your 
essential  meaning !  And  what  a  source  of  exasperation  to 
give  your  best  and  find  it  misunderstood  by'  some  dull 


analysing  pedant  whose  imagination  is  so  ineffective  that  you 
“  must  speak  by  the  card.”  We  complain  of  the  average 
man,  but  there  must  after  all  be  a  good  deal  in  him,  or  he 
would  never  have  melted  down  human  language  into  pro¬ 
verbial  philosophy.  For  the  one  thing  needed  both  in  the 
making  and  understanding  of  proverbs  is  the  power  to  read 
between  the  lines  and  to  make  the  imagination  help  out  that 
which  is  not  stated  in  terms  of  mathematical  accuracy.  Pro¬ 
verbs,  like  jokes,  must  not  be  explained ;  you  understand  them 
at  once  or  not  at  all.  Their  power  is  not  quantitative,  but 
ethical,  human,  and  qualitative.  They  sum  up  for  us  cen¬ 
turies  of  experience,  but  we  must  accept  their  meaning  in  a 
large  and  fluid  way. 

We  have  said  that  the  proverbial  pari  of  the  world’s  litera¬ 
ture  is  an  essential,  and  perhaps  the  chief,  pari  of  it  which 
exercises  real  power.  But  it  is  significant  that  the  consciously 
creating  personalities  in  literature  have  appreciated  fully  the 
proverbial  wisdom  of  their  land  or  race.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
great  author  of  whom  this  is  more  true  than  Cervantes,  as 
there  is  no  literature  so  full  of  proverbs  as  the  Spanish.  In 
Signor  Tricomi’s  little  work  many  footnotes  remind  us  how 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Tommaseo,  and  other  Italian  writers 
were  familiar  with  and  were  indebted  to  this  literature  of  the 
common  people.  Horace  must  have  transmitted  to  us  much 
of  the  quick,  eager,  brilliant  talk  he  heard  while  wander¬ 
ing  about  the  Forum ;  Juvenal  certainly  did,  as  Signor 
Tricomi's  notes  show.  Shakespeare’s  mind  was  filled 
with  proverbial  philosophy  which  stood  him  in  higher  stead 
than  the  “  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  ”  acquired  at  Strat¬ 
ford  Grammar  School.  Bacon  is  debtor  to  the  proverb,  and 
so  is  Bunyan.  And  surely  it  was  a  happy  inspiration 
to  include  the  Proverbs  in  the  sacred  Canon,  for  how  much 
more  human  and  even  helpful  they  make  the  Bible  feel  to 
many  simple  souls  who  cannot  realise  Ezekiel’s  sublime  vision 
or  soar  to  the  heights  of  the  Proem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ! 
For  the  proverb,  always  profoundly  moral,  is  never  trans¬ 
cendental.  Rooted  in  human  experience  among  the  tangled 
growth  of  mundane  life,  it  keeps  us  close  to  the  facts  and 
simple  duties  of  this  world.  It  is  shrewd,  it  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  sometimes  even  of  calculated 
self-interest.  But  it  is  ethical,  it  is  living,  and  it  is  human 
literature, — possibly  the  literature  which  will  survive  best. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  HEAT-WAVE. 
mHE  Daily  Mail  this  week  described  a  new  and  amusing 
2L  scene  now  taking  place  daily  in  Hyde  Park  during  the 
hot  weather.  Before  the  last  carriage  has  left,  taking 
its  fair  owners  back  to  dress  for  dinner,  thousands  of  small 
boys  flock  through  the  gates,  hot,  ragged,  grubby,  and 
emphatic,  after  grilling  all  the  afternoon  in  the  Board-schools 
of  Chelsea  or  Paddington.  Down  they  stream  to  the 
Serpentine,  on  the  northern  bank,  and  wait  in  lines  and 
battalions,  like  the  souls  on  the  shores  of  the  Styx,  while  the 
park-keeper  plays  Charon’s  part  to  the  extent  of  forbidding 
them  to  approach  the  longed-for  bank  till  the  appointed  horn-. 
They  have  tasted  of  the  waters,  for  as  soon  as  the  crowds 
arrive  at  the  lower  end  it  is  etiquette  to  take  off  your  shoes 
and  stroll  leg-deep  all  along  the  margin  to  the  bathing  strand, 
and  there  to  sit  bare-legged,  and  with  everything  undone  and 
ready  to  shuffle  off  instantly.  Then,  as  the  half-hour 
strikes,  the  bank  becomes  lined  with  pink  instead  of  brown,  and 
some  four  thousand  hot  and  dirty  discontented  little  boys  are 
transformed  into  as  many  cool,  clean,  and  happy  ones,  in  the 
waters  of  the  London  lake.  Only  the  babies  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  them,  but  they  have  their  clothes  taken  off  and 
are  set  in  rows  on  the  piles  of  clothes  and  allowed  to  bathe  in 
imagination. 

Imagination  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  effects  of  great 
heat  on  mankind  in  general,  and  makes  it  both  better  and 
worse  for  us  than  for  the  rest  of  creation, — worse,  because 
the  animals  are  not  always  wondering  whether  the  heat  is 
going  on  for  ever,  or  thinking  that  they  will  be  stifled  or  made  ill, 
or  dreading  the  coming  of  the  day’s  work  in  insufferable  condi¬ 
tions;  and  better,  because  our  fancy  can  always  paint  cool 
streams  and  shades,  to  be  enjoyed  in  anticipation,  and  can  realise 
the  intense  luxury  of  rest  and  quiet  in  beautiful  surroundings, 
and  with  ice,  fruit,  and  flowers,  of  all  of  which  the  heat  and 
silence  enhance  the  nleasure  and  eniovment.  In  this  countv  - 
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■we  very  seldom  know  what  it  is  to  have  the  atmosphere  of 
physical  satisfaction,  the  environment  in  which  Charles  Lamb 
says  of  the  “  Superannuated  Man,”  “  We  no  longer  hunt  after 
pleasure ;  we  let  it  come  to  us.”  It  is  bad,  we  must  admit, 
for  most  of  the  non-natural  occupations  and  forms  of  work. 
It  is  trying  in  the  last  degree  for  the  strenuous  toilers  in 
most  of  our  unrivalled  British  industries,  by  the  mere  sight 
of  which  the  author  of  “Friendship’s  Garland”  suggested  that 
he  might  cure  the  Italian  Marquis  of  Pococurante  of  his 
hereditary  languor  and  ennui.  For  people  who  work  in  machine 
shops,  or  drive  trams  and  omnibuses,  or  have  to  do  porter’s  work, 
or  even  to  make  railway  journeys  on  business,  the  heat  makes 
life  almost  intolerable.  But  for  work  in  the  country,  even  for 
the  labourers  in  the  fields  and  the  toilers  of  the  sea,  it  is  not 
all  bad.  There  are  worse  occupations  than  spraying  hops  in 
July,  or  fruit-picking,  or  making  late  hay  in  the  meadows 
by  the  stream.  And  for  the  fishermen  a  hot  summer  is 
delightful,  for  they  draw  their  nets  by  starlight,  because  the 
fishes  seem  to  swim  as  the  moths  fly,  by  night  rather  than 
by  day  in  the  accessible  waters ;  nor  is  there  a  pleasanter 
way  for  working  men  to  earn  their  winter  store  than  by 
shooting  their  seines  in  the  waters  of  the  clear,  salt  summer 
sea.  To  men  of  a  different  way  of  life,  with  something  of  the 
goods  of  this  world,  and  of  the  leisure  they  bring,  the  heat¬ 
wave  brings  ideas,  the  ideas  suggested  by  a  new  climate. 
We  believe  that  the  difference  of  tastes  and  amusements 
between  the  English  upper  class  or  moneyed  class  and  that  of 
Southern  and  Central  Europe  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
general  absence  of  any  spell  of  really  hot  weather.  Ours 
never  learn  the  pleasure  of  “indoors,”  or  the  delights  of 
sitting  still,  because  it  is  seldom  hot  enough  to  make  it 
impossible  to  go  outdoors  and  do  something  for  part  of 
the  day,  though  delightful  to  be  indoors.  There  is  no  better 
time  to  enjoy  thought  and  books,  and  to  find  intel¬ 
lectual  pleasure  in  a  suitable  environment.  In  temperate 
or  cold  weather  the  natural  English  bent  is  to  go  out 
and  take  exercise.  If  forced  to  keep  indoors,  or  staying 
indoors  by  choice,  “want  of  exercise,”  and  the  feeling  of 
restlessness  it  engenders,  often  make  work  irksome.  But  in 
these  heats  the  temperature  takes  away  both  the  need 
and  the  wish  for  exercise  during  the  middle  hours  of  the 
day,  and  if  coolness  and  quiet  are  obtainable  indoors, 
often  directly  stimulates  brainwork  of  the  thoughtful 
and  constructive  order.  But  there  must  be  an  adjustment 
of  physical  surroundings.  Our  houses  are  nearly  always 
cool,  because  we  believe  in  ventilation  and  light.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  are  plenty  of  doors  and  windows  and  draughts, 
politely  called  “  currents  of  air  ”  at  this  season.  But  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  all  men  of  all  ages  to  wear  light,  cool 
clothes,  very  light  flannel  being  perhaps  the  best,  because  it 
needs  almost  no  underclothing,  and  to  make  their  food  con¬ 
form  to  the  season.  This  is  difficult,  because  for  the  other 
ten  months  in  the  year  all  our  food  is  intentionally  stimulating 
and  all  our  drinks  still  more  so.  The  desire  for  cool  bever¬ 
ages,  which  the  modern  ice  supply  makes  still  more  pleasant, 
is  felt  by  every  one.  Yet  at  no  time  is  alcohol,  even  in 
the  mild  form  in  which  it  comes  disguised  in  light  table  wines, 
more  detrimental  or  more  likely  to  cause  stupidity  and 
unaccountable  ill-temper.  If  this  kind  of  weather  went  on 
for  three  months  yearly,  we  should  be  a  much  more  temperate 
nation,  and  the  wine  consumption  in  the  better-class  house 
would  drop  by  a  third  or  more. 

At  present,  many  kind  people  are  much  concerned  for  the 
sufferings  of  animals  caused  by  the  high  temperature.  Their 
anxiety  has  taken  the  practical  form  of  providing  sun-bonnets 
for  horses,  and  of  augmenting  the  number  of  drinking  places 
both  for  horses  and  dogs.  The  horses  are  very  properly  con¬ 
sidered  first.  They  are  the  only  animals  which  we  make  work 
for  us  out  in  the  sun.  Left  to  themselves  in  an  unenclosed 
country,  they  would  probably  migrate  in  great  herds  to  the 
rivers,  and  remain  there  leading  a  semi-aquatic  life,  wading 
and  perhaps  swimming  in  the  water  and  grazing  on  the  rushes 
and  grasses  and  other  plants  that  grow  in  the  streams.  Hear 
the  Thames  the  horses  frequently  do  this  in  hot  weather,  and 
will  sometimes  wade  in  so  deep  that  only  their  necks  and  heads 
are  out  of  the  water.  Cattle  seek  water  more  for  shelter  from 
the  flies  than  for  mere  coolness.  In  a  meadow,  though  they  will 
lie  in  the  shade  of  trees — the  Richmond  Park  deer  do  this  by 
nine  in  the  morning  now — they  never  seem  to  suffer  from  the  sun. 


But  they  will  do  anything  to  get  relief  from  the  flies  which 
crawl  on  their  sensitive  underside.  To  do  this  the  surest  way  is 
to  stand  deep  in  the  water.  Last  year  in  a  Thames-side  meadow, 
with  a  perpendicular  earthbank  5  ft.  high,  a  dozen  cows  and 
heifers  were  standing  in  the  water,  and  as  many  more  on  the 
bank  above.  The  bank  was  as  steep  as  a  wall,  and  the  puzzle 
was  how  the  first  lot  got  down.  This  was  soon  solved  by  the 
sight  of  the  rest  descending.  They  simply  dropped  over 
sideways,  though  how  they  preserved  their  balance  was  not 
obvious. 

On  these  summer  nights,  when  the  hot  air  is  puffing  from 
the  heated  roads  and  eai’th,  and  cool  wafts  come  after  from 
the  dew-soaked  meadows  and  woods,  insect  life  is  multiplied 
and  stimulated  even  more  than  by  day.  For  every  one  of  the 
“  creatures  of  a  day  ”  there  must  be  a  hundred  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  night.  Our  moths  alone  are  reckoned  by 
hundreds,  where  the  butterflies  are  but  units.  Millions  of 
gnats,  “blight,”  and  beetles  fill  the  air  and  make  nightly 
migrations.  From  the  grass,  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  holes  in 
the  earth  the  eager  hosts  pour  forth  to  fly  by  night  or  crawl 
unseen.  From  the  surface  of  the  pools  and  rivers  the  great 
water-beetles  that  dive  and  swim  by  day  rise  into  the  air,  and 
spreading  their  waterproof  wings,  wheel  across  the  fields 
to  seek  adventures  and  descend  into  other  pools,  or 
mistaking  shadows  for  certainties,  dive  with  fatal  crash 
on  to  the  shining  glass  of  garden-houses  which  they 
mistake  for  the  gleaming  waters.  Even  from  the  high 
regions  of  air  living  hosts  descend.  The  gossamer  spiders 
which  had  floated  heavenwards  in  the  sunbeams  drop 
weighted  with  the  dew,  adding  a  celestial  legion  to  the  hosts 
of  the  summer  night.  Late  sittings  in  cool  gardens,  lingering 
drifts  on  river  and  lake,  long  past  the  hour  of  bedtime, 
account  to  some  extent  for  the  new  and  strange  sounds  then 
recognised,  showing  that  the  air  is  tenanted  by  unseen  birds. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  longer  hours  of  wakefulness  that  make 
the  bird  life  by  night  seem  greater  during  the  heat-waves. 
The  immense  increase  of  food  increases  the  number  of 
creatures  that  feed  on  it.  It  seems  to  create  them,  or  summon 
them  from  some  reserve  in  another  planet.  Probably  it  is 
accounted  for  by  the  accession  of  all  the  young  of  the  night¬ 
feeding  birds  which  are  able  to  fly  by  the  end  of  July.  Night¬ 
jars  are  whirring  and  snapping  everywhere  on  the  Surrey 
heaths,  and  even  up  to  the  fringe  of  London.  All  the  owls 
are  abroad  early,  because  the  night  is  so  short  that  they  must 
make  haste  to  feed  before  the  early  dawn.  Moorhens,  coots^ 
ducks,  and  their  kind  are  in  constant  flight,  and  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  early  migration  on  these  warm,  still  nights  going  on 
high  up,  so  high  that  the  sounds  seem  to  come  down  from 
among  the  stars.  The  writer  this  week  heard  great  flights  of 
birds,  among  them  ringed  plover  and  perhaps  redshanks, 
passing  over  the  London  river.  What  shores  are  they  seek¬ 
ing,  or  what  makes  them  wander  P  Or  is  it  the  mere  wish 
to  enjoy  the  use  of  their  wings  and  the  unequalled  power  it 
gives  of  entering  another  zone  of  temperature  and  cooler 
regions  of  air  ?  It  is  known  and  seen  that  many  birds  fly  by 
day  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  sailing  in  the  skies.  Possibly 
there  are  others  that  do  so  by  night,  and  it  is  their  voices 
that  we  hear. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION.— II. 

LE  PETIT  PALAIS— THE  HANDICRAFTS  OF  FRANCE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  taste  which  makes  the  Exhibition  a  garden  of 
delight  is  the  glory  of  modern  France ;  the  glory  of  ancient 
France  shines  most  brilliantly  within  the  walls  of  the  Petit 
Palais.  For  there  are  gathered  together  the  treasures  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years, — treasures  in  all  materials  and  of 
diverse  workmanship,  yet  all  fashioned  within  the  boundaries 
of  France.  Nor,  if  we  except  the  prehistoric  and  Grseco- 
Roman  collections,  which  after  all  have  but  an  interest  of 
curiosity,  shall  we  detect  any  sign  of  decadence,  any  break  in 
the  continuous  achievement.  Another  point  to  note  is  the 
absence  of  egoism :  here  are  thousands  of  masterpieces,  yet 
how  many  are  signed  P  It  seems  as  though  the  old  artificers 
were  satisfied  with  the  perfection  of  their  work,  and  cared  not 
to  court  the  favour  of  the  people,  so  that,  while  we  know  that 
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each  smallest  object  represents  the  brain  and  fancy  of  one 
man,  the  suppression  of  names  yields  the  honour  to  the 
whole  country. 

The  richest  treasure  is  contributed  by  the  churches  of 
France.  Images  of  gold  and  ivory,  resplendent  tapestries, 
reliquaries  of  rare  design  and  dainty  workmanship,  statuettes 
cunningly  carved  in  wood,  prove  the  wealth  and  ingenuity 
of  France.  And  though  these  masterpieces  are  the  fruit 
of  luxury,  they  were  made  to  play  their  part  in  the  service 
or  adornment  of  the  church.  While  the  chalice  and 
patine,  fashioned  in  filigree,  and  enriched  with  rude  gems 
and  strange  enamels,  touched  the  ceremonial  with  splendour, 
the  gorgeous  hangings  relieved  the  solemnity  of  many  a  sombre 
nave.  And  as  the  ecclesiastical  handicrafts  are  the  oldest,  so 
they  appear  more  barbarous  to-day  than  the  aits  which 
enriched  the  palace.  Yet  it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  barbarity, 
for,  if  the  design  is  sometimes  superior  to  the  workmanship, 
the  images  and  reliquaries  here  exhibited  derive  a  splendour 
from  their  very  simplicity ;  and  the  rough-cut  gems  are  (in  a 
sense)  more  dignified  than  the  later  triumphs  of  the  jeweller's 
skill.  Look  at  the  Sainte  Foy,  for  instance,  which  comes  from 
the  Treasure  of  Conques.  It  belongs  to  the  tenth  century,  to  that 
period  of  supposed  fog  and  imagined  ignorance,  when  the 
world  slept  the  sleep  of  sloth.  Yet  it  is  exquisite  as  well  as 
magnificent.  The  gold  face  is  set  with  eyes  of  white  and 
blue  enamel,  the  crown  and  the  robe  shine  with  simple  stones 
and  finely  chiselled  intaglios ;  nor  do  the  later  centuries 
furnish  anything  of  nobler  effect  and  larger  style.  But 
whatever  their  material  be,  whatever  their  purpose,  the 
objects  conform  always  to  the  style  of  their  time.  In  France, 
as  in  Greece,  the  arts  obey  a  law  of  unity.  Gothic  yields  to 
the  Renaissance,  Louis  XIII.  gives  way  to  Louis  XIY.,  and 
the  change  is  seen  as  easily  in  a  chair  or  in  an  etui  as  in  a 
cathedral  or  a  castle.  Thus  it  is  not  by  accident  that  France 
has  bestowed  the  nomenclature  of  her  styles  upon  Europe ;  the 
nomenclature  corresponds  to  a  sincerity  and  inventiveness 
which  have  always  been  hers.  Wherever  you  look,  you 
will  find  masterpieces  appropriate  to  their  time  and  use. 
The  splendid  hangings  from  Angers,  the  delicate  portraits 
of  Chardin,  the  grandiose  commodes  of  Louis  XV.,  all 
display  the  same  mark  of  style  and  epoch. 

In  the  older  masterpieces,  then,  the  design  sometimes 
appeal's  superior  to  the  workmanship.  As  the  centuries  pass 
the  handicrafts  are  pursued  with  so  fine  an  efficiency  that 
design  and  workmanship  go  hand  in  hand.  The  little  boxes, 
the  tabatieres,  the  necessaires  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are 
the  perfection  of  dainty  handling;  they  might  have  been 
made  by  the  deft  fingers  of  a  Liliputian,  while  their  gaiety  of 
colour,  their  whimsicality  of  design,  are  precisely  apt  to  a 
trivial  purpose.  While  the  church  plate  represents  an 
austere  magnificence,  the  bijouterie  suggests  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  a  Court  where  Watteau  was  still  remembered, 
and  where  grandeur  was  still  symbolised  by  the  elegances 
of  a  courtly  life.  So  French  art  follows  a  line  of  progress  which 
the  history  of  Europe  renders  intelligible  to  us.  After  the 
Renaissance,  which  for  France  was  but  the  recovery  of  her 
own  genius,  there  was  no  going  back ;  and  since  the  classical 
spirit  still  breathed  in  the  sculptors  of  Chartres  and  Reims, 
perhaps  her  genius  hardly  needed  recovery.  But  when 
once  the  classical  style  was  practised  with  knowledge,  one 
epoch  grew  naturally  out  of  another.  France,  at  any  rate, 
was  never  perplexed  by  a  Preraphaelite  movement.  Her 
craftsmen  never  rose  in  sudden  insolence  and  declared  that 
the  work  of  two  or  four  centuries  was  contemptible,  and 
that  salvation  lay  only  in  the  blotting  out  of  history.  In 
truth,  until  Napoleon's  Empire,  at  which  period  the  collection 
of  the  Petit  Palais  ends,  the  history  of  French  handicraft 
is  unbroken,  and  nowhere  has  the  history  been  so  eloquently 
written  as  in  the  wonderful  treasm;e-house  which  is  the  real 
clou  of  the  Exhibition. 

With  the  arts  of  France  we  are  sure  of  the  period  and 
certain  of  the  style.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  Japanese 
pavilion,  in  its  fashion  no  less  beautiful,  a  readjustment  is 
necessary.  The  centuries  of  Europe  do  not  run  in 
far  Cathay,  and  the  time  that  was  primitive  in  France 
had  come  to  full  fruition  in  Japan.  Nothing  is  more 
astonishing  than  to  find  finished  masterpieces  of  lacquer 
or  metal  work  labelled  “  the  seventh  century.”  Yet  that 


astonishment  awaits  you  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Mikado.  The 
collection  is  small,  yet  chosen  with  fine  scrupulousness.  The 
few  specimens  that  are  displayed  come  from  the  palace 
of  Tokyo,  or  from  the  cabinets  of  great  connoisseurs,  and 
even  those  who  know  the  Museum  of  South  Kensington  will 
be  surprised  at  the  masterpieces  now  exhibited  in  Paris. 
Above  all,  there  is  a  chest  in  lacquer  and  mother-of-pearl 
whose  noble  design  and  rich  colour  will  surprise  enthusiasts, 
and  everywhere  may  be  observed  the  same  mastery  of 
material,  the  same  miraculous  finish.  The  arts  of  Europe  are 
mellowed  by  time ;  the  accident  of  years  gives  a  mellowness 
to  the  masterpieces  of  France,  for  instance,  -which  is  incon¬ 
testable.  An  undying  freshness  characterises  the  marvels  of 
Japan;  they  at  least  owe  nothing  to  accident;  the  intention 
of  the  artist  has  never  been  interfered  with ;  the  aspect 
of  a  lacquer-box  or  a  sword-hilt  betrays  not  its  age. 
Yet  the  art  of  Japan  did  not  follow  a  constant  line  of 
progress.  It  knew  its  periods  of  antiquarian  rage,  and  under 
a  sudden  influence  of  China,  darted  back  through  many  cen¬ 
turies.  If  we  might  judge  by  the  eye,  we  might  pronounce 
this  or  that  box  as  indubitably  primitive.  But  prebably  it 
belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  result,  no  doubt, 
of  Chinese  influence,  and  looks  unspeakably  ancient  beside  a 
little  box  a  thousand  years  its  senior. 

And  what  of  to-day  ?  While  ancient  France  and  ancient 
Japan  show  us  what  was  achieved  in  the  past,  what  do  they 
promise  in  our  own  time  ?  Little  enough.  France  seems  to 
have  snapped  the  chain  of  tradition,  and  to  be  content  with 
the  manufacture  of  innumerable  “  specimens.”  The  last  real 
style  that  flourished  in  France  flourished  under  the  Empire, 
and  now  we  have  mixtures  of  all  the  others,  or  impudent 
travesties  of  each  and  several.  The  workmanship,  alas!  is  well 
enough ;  it  is  the  design  which  is  at  fault,  and  while  we  cannot 
imagine  that  a  craftsman  under  Louis  XVI.  mimicked  the  style 
of  Louis  XIII.,  we  should  be  surprised  if  the  workmen  of  to-day 
offered  us  a  single  object  that  was  not  a  mimicry  of  the  past- 
In  the  last  century  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  modem ;  in  the 
present  it  is  the  single  disgrace  which  the  artisan  fears. 
Every  booth  displays  to  your  notice  the  styles  of  all  the 
Louises ;  does  a  single  booth  tempt  you  with  the  style  of  the 
Third  Republic?  No;  it  seems  as  though  the  handicrafts 
were  dead.  The  so-called  “fine”  arts— a  base  distinction— will 
doubtless  survive  to  give  the  millionaire  another  extravagance. 
But  the  delicate  arts  enshrined  in  the  Petit  Palais  will 
never  be  practised  with  the  sincerity  and  perfection  of  here¬ 
tofore.  And  the  vast  Exhibition,  which  has  gathered  to 
itself  all  the  industries  of  the  modem  wrorld,  tells  us  with  too 
persuasive  an  eloquence  that  in  the  handicrafts  at  any  rate 
ingenuity  has  made  an  easy  conquest  of  beauty. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  C.  W. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


LORD  DURHAM  AND  CANADIAN  RECON- 
STRUCTION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  an  editorial  note  to  Mr.  Lambton’s  letter  upon  the 
above  subject  in  the  Spectator  of  July  21st  you  write :  “An 
almost  world-wide  opinion,  supported,  as  we  happen  to  know, 
by  family  tradition,  has  assigned  the  actual  authorship  of  the 
Report  to  Charles  Buller.”  History  is  often  fallacious  because 
its  exponents  have,  in  default  of  facts,  to  place  reliance  upon 
traditions.  There  is  more  than  a  tradition,  there  is  a  cherished 
conviction  in  my  family  that  Lord  Durham  took  a  very  active 
personal  part  in  the  preparation  of  his  Report.  Lady  Durham 
wrote  in  January,  1839 :  “  Lambton  has  been  very  busy  get¬ 
ting  up  his  Reports.”  There  is,  amongst  much  other  unpub¬ 
lished  matter,  in  my  possession  a  “Sketch  of  Lord  Durham’s 
Mission  to  Canada  in  1838,  Written  by  Mr.  Charles  Buller  in 
1840.”  Some  extracts  from  it  may  be  of  interest : — 

“  A  complete  history  of  Lord  Durham’s  Mission  would  be  a 

work  requiring  much  research . Nor  are  the  general 

bearings  and  results  of  what  then  occurred  become  yot  suffi¬ 
ciently  apparent  for  the  world  in  general  to  appreciate  in  their 
full  extent  the  magnitude  and  usefulness  of  the  measures  then 

adopted  It  is  still  a  matter  of  interest,  of  pique . to 

refuse  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Durham  that  justice  which  could 
not  be  granted  without  stripping  them  of  the  credit  which  they 
wish  most  unjustly  to  arrogate  to  themselves.  We,  whose  first 
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purpose  must  be  to  secure  him  justice,  have  but  to  wait  till  time 
shall  attain  for  us  the  object  which  we  have  at  heart.  True  and 
lasting  fame  must  almost  always  be  earned  as  much  by  patience 

as  by  merit . .It  will  probably  not  be  long  ere  some  of  the 

individuals  who  decry  Lord  Durham  will  find  policy  as  well  as 
justice  inducing  them  to  vindicate  for  hixu  the  honour,  which 
others  seem  inclined  to  usurp.  My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  give 
a  succinct  view  of . and  of  the  plans  by  which  he  pur¬ 

posed  to  put  the  government  of  the  North  American  Colonies  on 
a  footing  of  permanent  tranquillity,  freedom,  and  progress. 

. Every  question  of  magnitude  was  referred  to  him. 

Among  Lord  Durham’s  labours  during  this  period  I  must  not 

forget  the  excellent  Dispatch  of  the  9th  of  August . The 

views  contained  in  this  Dispatch  are  in  fact  the  same  as 
those  subsequently  given  ivith  much  greater  fulness  in  the 
Report  ;  and  the  great  value  of  the  Dispatch  consists 
in  this  coincidence  between  it  and  the  Report,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  proves  that  the  views  expressed  in  the  latter 
were  not  taken  up  by  Lord  Durham  after  his  return  to 
England;  but  were  in  effect  the  same  views  as  those  which  he 
had  communicated  to  the  Ministry,  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
events  which  cut  short  his  mission.  Lord  Durham,  before  leav¬ 


ing  England . prepared  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the 

future  government . Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Canada 


. the  scheme  which  Lord  Durham  proposed  as  the  basis 

of  discussion  was  one  on  the  principle  of  a  federative  union  of  all 

the  existing  Colonies  in  North  America . Our  conferences 

with  the  deputations  were  harmonious . our  views  (for  it 

was  not  so  only  with  Lord  Durham,  but  with  all  of  us)  gradually 
took  the  shape  in  which  they  were  embodied  in  the  Report.  I 
have  already  adverted  to  the  practical  reforms  of  every  kind 
which  Lord  Durham  effected  or  put  in  train . the  founda¬ 

tions  of  almost  every  reform  were  laid  by  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  and  by  their  Reports  contained  in  the  appendix  to  his 

own,  or  by  the  suggestions  in  the  Report  itself . It  has 

been  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  acting  under  the 

suggestions  made  to  him  by  Lord  Durham . to  achieve 

some  great  and  useful  reforms.  If  he  has  prepared  a  system  of 
municipal  institutions, it  was  Lord  Durham  who  painted  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  of  the  want  of  them,  and  marked  out  the  means . 

He  saw  the  defects:  he  devised  the  remedies:  others  have 

stepped  in  to  appropriate  the  honour  of  the  execution . 

This  task  remained  to  be  performed  when  Lord  Durham  returned 
to  England :  and  it  has  been  completely  performed  in  his  Report. 
The  praise  of  laborious  inquiry,  and  of  comprehensive  thought 

has  never  yet  been  refused  to  this  document . The  Report 

did  distinctly  and  earnestly  urge  the  Legislative  Union  of  the 

Two  Canadas . I  think  I  see  in  the  Lower  Provinces  a 

tendency  towards  such  an  accession  to  the  present  Union  as 
would  realise  Lord  Durham’s  splendid  scheme  of  a  great  British 

community  in  North  America . If  then  the  mission  to 

Canada  must  ever  be  an  object  of  mournful  contemplation  to 
us  who  loved  Lord  Durham . we  may  regard  the  execu¬ 

tion  of  this  high  and  difficult  task  as  among  the  noblest  of  the 

many  noble  memorials  of  his  career . If  he  failed  to  obtain 

the  results  of  immediate  satisfaction  and  credit  to  himself,  it  was 
because  he  laboured  for  higher  and  more  permanent  objects 

. was  the  first  to  advance  towards  wider  and  clearer  views 

. his  foresight  enabled  him  to  base  his  policy  on  those 

principles  on  which  the  coming  age  of  the  world  will  be  ruled. 

. From  after  times  he  will  receive  a  yet  larger  meed  of 

justice.  For,  as  coming  events  in  their  appointed  course  shall 

prove  the  sagacity  with  which  he  foresaw  them . so 

will  shine  forth  with  daily  increasing  brightness  the  character 
of  that  statesman  who  alone  in  his  day  rightly  appreciated  the 
worth  of  our  Colonial  Empire,  and  saw  on  what  deep  and  sure 
foundations  of  freedom  its  prosperity  might  be  reared.  With  us, 
then,  that  sorrow  for  his  loss,  which  no  time  can  efface,  need  be 
mingled  with  no  vain  and  injurious  regrets  for  the  result  of  his 
labours,  which  will  long  survive  in  the  bettered  lot  and  grateful 
recollections  of  our  Colonies,  with  none  for  a  fame,  which,  instead 
of  being  laid  in  his  untimely  grave,  will  date  from  the  hour  of 
his  death  the  commencement  of  a  long  and  vigorous  existence.” — 
(Charles  Buller.) 

I  yield  to  none  in  my  appreciation  of  Buller’ s  talents  and 
services,  and  have  more  cause  than  most  to  feel  an  affectionate 
regard  for  his  memory,  and  can  pay  no  higher  tribute  to  his 
character  than  in  submitting  to  the  judgment  of  your  readers 
these  proofs  of  his  love  and  respect  for  the  man  whom  he  so 
loyally  served. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Durham. 


[To  the  Editor  op  tee  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Your  correspondents,  while  doing  full  justice  to  Charles 
Buller  and  Lord  Durham,  have  neglected  the  part  played  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Canada  by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield. 
According  to  the  epigram  of  the  time,  “  Wakefield  thought 
the  Report,  Buller  wrote  it,  and  Durham  signed  it.”  Nor  did 
Durham  himself  minimise  the  influence  of  Wakefield.  “  I 
have  never  erred,”  he  said,  “  except  when  I  rejected  Wakefield's 
advice.”  But  Wakefield,  unhappily  for  England,  was  then 
under  a  cloud,  and  his  name  might  not  be  quoted 
in  a  State  paper.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that, 
honoured  by  his  chief,  he  has  been  half-forgotten  by 
the  world.  “  Oh  no,  we  never  mention  him,”  wrote  Lord 


Durham  to  his  Government,  ‘‘his  name  is  never  heard. 
Really  if  it  were  not  very  inconvenient,  all  this  would  be  very 
ludicrous.’,’  After  all,  he  who  thinks  and  he  who  signs  a 
Report  deserve  the  greatest  measure  of  credit.  The  hand 
that  holds  the  pen  is  but  an  accident.  And  while  Lord 
Durham  proved  his  courage  in  choosing  Wakefield  for  an 
adviser,  Wakefield  by  his  counsel  amply  justified  the  courage 
of  his  chief.  Moreover,  the  Spectator,  whose  first  editor 
allowed  himself  to  be  inspired  by  the  author  of  “  A  Letter 
from  Sydney,”  is  in  duty  bound  to  take  its  share  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  farthest-sighted  and  most  determined  of 
our  Colonial  statesmen. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  K. 


COUNT  MOURAVIEFF  AND  ENGLAND. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  “Emeritus”  forgive  me  for  saying  that  his  letter 
in  the  Spectator  of  July  21st  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  fact  that  “  professionals  ”  are 
commonly  the  worst  judges  of  matters  belonging  to  their  own 
profession  ?  It  is  now  hardly  credible,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century  the  whole  legal  profession, 
including  all  the  Judges  and  legal  Members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  law  which  doomed  to 
death  any  man,  woman,  or  child  who  stole  anything  above  tho 
value  of  five  shillings ;  and  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
repeal  of  such  a  law  would  undermine  the  foundations  of  society. 
The  great  Lord  Ellenborough  declared  that  if  that  savage 
law  were  repealed  “  the  people  of  this  country  would  not  be 
able  to  sleep  in  safety  in  their  beds.”  The  law  was  at  last 
repealed  because  juries  refused  to  convict.  The  “  profes¬ 
sionals  ”  of  the  Army  strenuously  opposed  short  service  and 
Cardwell’s  system  of  Reserves.  Lord  Wolseley  was  an  excep¬ 
tion  ;  but  Lord  Roberts  denounced  the  new  system  as  por¬ 
tending  the  ruin  of  the  Army.  I  should  like  to  know  where 
Lord  Roberts  would  be  now  if  his  advice  had  prevailed  over 
Lord  Wolseley’s.  The  English  Episcopate,  from  Wesley’s 
time  to  our  own,  has  mismanaged  all  the  great  Church  move¬ 
ments,  and  exhibited  a  singular  lack  of  prevision.  But,  of 
all  professions,  commend  me  to  the  diplomatic  for  lack  of 
foresight,  and  sometimes  of  knowledge  that  is  common 
property.  The  permanent  head  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
assured  Lord  Granville  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Franco-German 
War  that  he  never  knew  the  political  sky  so  free  from  any 
danger  of  war.  The  permanent  Under-Secretary  doubtless 
relied  on  the  information  supplied  to  him  by  “  professionals  ” 
from  abroad.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  had  in  his  day  an 
extraordinary  reputation  for  knowledge  of  Turkey.  I  have 
read,  I  believe,  all  his  published  despatches,  and  what  strikes 
me  is  his  stupendous  ignorance  of  the  whole  system  of 
government  in  Turkey, — an  ignorance  which  he  shared  with 
most  of  our  diplomatists.  He  really  believed  that  the 
Turkish  Government  could  reform  in  the  sense  of  putting 
non-Mussulmans  on  an  equality  with  Mussulmans  before  the 
law, — a  thing  which  never  happened,  and  never  can  happen 
under  a  Mussulman  Government.  The  ignorance  exhibited  in 
“the  great  Eltchi’s”  despatches  is  truly  pathetic.  Yet  he  was 
a  great  “  professional.”  And  the  tragedy  which,  I  fear,  has 
been  enacted  at  Pekin  derives  no  small  part  of  its  pathos 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  “  professionals.”  They  pooh-poohed 
the  danger*  which  outsiders  plainly  foresaw.  I  suppose  one 
reason  of  this  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  “  profes¬ 
sionals  ”  is  the  fact  that  they  are  so  intent  on  watching  each 
other  that  they  pay  comparatively  little  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited.  Of  coui-se, 
there  are  eminent  exceptions  in  diplomacy  as  in  other  profes¬ 
sions.  Just  as  there  have  been  great  soldiers,  and  lawyers,  and 
Bishops  who  have  been  able  to  look  beyond  the  narrow  horizon 
of  professional  and  traditional  prejudices,  so  there  have  been 
diplomatists  who  have  also  been  statesmen  and  men  of  dis¬ 
criminating  observation, — men  like  Lord  Dufferin  and  the  late 
Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  whose  wide  knowledge  and  remark¬ 
able  freedom  from  prejudice  I  learnt  to  appreciate  in  the 
course  of  a  year  spent  under  his  roof  in  St.  Petersburg 
during  a  severe  and  menacing  crisis  in  foreign  affairs. 
“Emeritus”  says  that  “ the  knowledge  of  Russian  methods 
possessed  by  ”  me  “  must  be  shallow  indeed  if  I  really  believe 
that  the  Imperial  opposition  would  be  an  absolute  cheek  to 
any  scheme  of  Russian  diplomacy.”  I  will  not  presume  to 
compare  my  “ knowledge  of  Russian  methods”  with  that  of 
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“Emeritus,”  although  there  are  perhaps  few  “ professionals " 
who  have  studied  them  more  carefully.  But  to  say  that  the 
Czar’s  known  opposition  would  not  be  a  “cheek  to  any  scheme 
of  Russian  diplomacy  ”  seems  to  me  too  extravagant  for 
serious  discussion.  Mouravieff,  after  all,  was  not  a  fool;  and 
no  Foreign  Minister  who  was  not  a  fool  would  gratuitously 
cour-t  humiliation,  and  probably  dismissal,  by  a  diplomatic 
enterprise  which  he  knew  his  master  would  repudiate  and 
resent.  Russian  diplomacy  is  supposed  to  be  astute,  and 
Mouravieff  was  a  very  clever  man,  yet  “  the  large  majority  of 
members  of  the  service  throughout  Europe”  credit  him, 
according  to  “Emeritus,”  with  an  act  of  abject  stupidity. 
That  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  severest  things  ever  said  of 
“  the  service.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Malcolm  MacColl. 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  MASON  AND  SLIDELL. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Str, — The  Queen  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Mason  and 
Slidell  had  no  more  to  do  with  peace  than  you  had.  We  had 
Mason  and  Slidell  on  board  H.M.S.  1  Nile  ’  for  three  weeks. 
The  latter  occupied  my  cabin.  The  personal  influence  of 
Sir  Alex.  Milne,  the  Admiral,  on  Seward  saved  the  situation. 
Seward  was  a  great  admirer  of  Milne.  Slidell  and  Mason 
were  surrendered  in  a  quiet  manner  to  Captain  Hewitt,  of  the 
‘  Rinaldo,’  a  small  sloop.  Admiral  Milne  saved  this  country 
from  war  with  America. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

85  Eaton  Place.  J.  S.  Trotter. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THE  CITY  IMPERIAL 
VOLUNTEERS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  pages  have  always  accorded  a  hearty  welcome  to 
all  that  might  further  the  interests  of  the  Volunteer  forces. 
And  the  service  as  a  whole  must  gain  in  prestige  by  the  high 
excellence  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  last  few 
months  by  the  City  Imperial  Volunteers, — a  picked  body 
certainly,  but  a  representative  one.  Their  march  of  over  five 
hundred  miles  to  Pretoria,  wihb  its  rare  and  scanty  halts, 
found  a  place  in  Lord  Roberts’s  Complimentary  Order  of 
June  8th,  and  those  of  us  who  are  receiving  letters  from  the 
front  know  at  what  cost  of  strength  and  by  what  fine  deter¬ 
mination  this  march  was  accomplished.  But  it  is  to  their  fight¬ 
ing  qualities  that  I  would  at  this  moment  direct  attention.  At 
one  time  and  another  during  the  march  the  C.I.V.’s  took  part  in 
twenty-six  engagements ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  the  fight 
at  Florida  on  May  29th  that  they  found  occasion  to  display 
their  admirable  system  of  cover-taking  with  marked  and  note¬ 
worthy  results.  Weakened  by  over  a  month’s  continuous 
marching  on  short  rations,  and  having  covered  sixteen  miles 
that  morning,  these  men  came  into  action  steadier  than  on 
parade,  chaffing  each  other  and  obeying  orders  with  perfect 
promptness.  They  were  ordered  to  advance  across  some 
open  ground,  to  clear  a  stream  running  through  it  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  take  a  kopje  on  the  farther  side,  on  which  the 
Boers  were  stationed  with  heavy  guns.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  this  kopje  were  two  more  hills  held  by  the  enemy 
and  crowned  by  pom-poms.  The  Gordons  and  Derbys 
were  to  advance  at  the  same  time,  the  former  to  attack 
the  kopje  on  the  right,  the  Derbys  that  on  the  left. 
The  latter  were  apparently  sheltered  by  a  wood  through 
which  their  way  lay.  For  five  hours  the  C.I.V.’s  pushed 
their  way  across  the  open  ground  with  practically  no 
cover  whilst  the  air  was  thick  with  shells  and  bullets  from  a 
galling  frontal  and  enfilading  fire.  It  was  a  searching  test  of 
the  training  undergone  by  the  men  since  their  first  detach¬ 
ment  went  into  camp  at  Green  Point.  They  advanced  in 
short  rushes,  never  more  than  one  line  being  on  its  feet  at  the 
same  time ;  halting  at  the  word  “  cover,”  they  instantly  fell 
flat  on  their  faces,  taking  advantage  of  every  stone  and 
tussock,  and  becoming  to  a  great  extent  invisible  at  700  yards, 
except  on  grass  which  had  been  burnt,  of  which  unfortunately 
there  was  a  good  deal.  And  so  bit  by  bit,  firing  as  they 
went,  the  advance  was  made,  until  at  dusk  they  charged 
and  gained  not  only  the  hill  on  their  direct  front,  but 
the  kopje  on  the  left,  to  attack  which  later  orders  had 
directed  three  companies  to  be  detached.  But  the  fact 
to  which  I  would  draw  attention  is  that  these  long  hours  of 
exposure  to  a  rain  of  bullets  from  front  and  side  resulted  in 
one  officer  and  eleven  men  being  wounded,  whilst  among  the 


Gordons,  who  succeeded  about  the  same  time  and  under  the 
same  hot  fire  in  taking  the  third  kopje,  there  were  eighty-four 
casualties.  But  then,  as  my  informant  said,  they  marched 
forward  as  though  on  parade.  This  may  be  traditional  in  the 
British  Army,  but  surely  if  this  war  is  teaching  us  anything  it 
is  the  economy  of  adapting  methods  to  conditions  in  attaining 
success.  The  courage  that  remains  cool  and  steady  whilst  press¬ 
ing  slowly  forward  during  long  hours  of  exposure  to  murderous 
fire  is  of  no  mean  order.  Both  discipline  and  courage  have 
met  with  hearty  recognition  from  the  generals  at  the  front, 
and  may  account  for  the  fact  that  General  Ian  Hamilton  has 
kept  by  his  express  wish  the  C.I.V.’s  in  his  division  in  spite  of 
a  different  arrangement  having  been  proposed  after  Pretoria 
was  occupied. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  D.  S. 


ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE  AND  THE  CRISIS  IN 
THE  CHURCH. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — You  mistake  the  point  at  issue  ( Spectator ,  July  21st) 
when  you  speak  of  the  “outrageous  attacks  and  virulent 
abuse  of  men  who  neither  know  nor  care  what  is  the  real 
attitude  of  the  men  they  are  seeking  to  coerce.”  What,  I  ask 
you,  are  those  in  my  position,  which  is  no  uncommon  one,  to 
do,  who  are  affronted  by  mimicry  of  Rome  in  doctrine  and 
ritual  in  their  parish  church,  with  no  Protestant  church 
within  several  miles  as  an  alternative  ?  Are  our-  children  to 
grow  accustomed  to  scarlet  and  lace  upon  acolytes,  and 
gorgeous  banners  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  the  other 
accessories  of  the  Mass  ?  We  might  as  well  implore  brazen 
idols  to  help  us  as  the  Bishops.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
fight  with  such  weapons  as  we  can  procure,  till  we  win  our 
constitutional  right  to  have  the  services  reformed  and  the 
idolatrous  ornaments  removed. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

C.  W.  Lutyens. 

[We  have  always  held  that  the  Bishops  should  be  specially 
careful  to  restrain  an  excessive  ritual  in  village  churches,  as 
rural  parishioners  have  not  the  option  of  attending  another 
church.  We  cannot  profess  to  judge  whether  in  the  case 
of  our  correspondent  the  ritual  is  excessive,  and  we  must 
decline  to  enter  upon  any  controversy  on  this  point. — 
Ed.  Spectator .] 


THE  ABERRATION  PERIOD  OF  MIDDLE  LIFE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir. — I  am  quite  sure  that  if  my  meaning  has  been  mistaken, 
or  if  my  theory  has  been  thought  “  of  little  worth,”  my  own 
ambiguity  has  been  to  blame,  and  that  only.  Most  undesirous 
of  inflicting  upon  the  readers  of  the  Spectator  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  professional  dissertation,  I  would  yet  claim  of  your 
courtesy  the  privilege  of  briefly  restating  my  views : — (1)  That 
between  the  ages,  in  men,  of  fifty-seven  and  sixty -two  years 
“  errors  of  judgment,”  as  they  are  called,  are  more  common 
than  before  or  after  those  periods.  (2)  That  this  period  of 
partial  eclipse  is,  in  my  belief,  associated  with  a  period  of  climac¬ 
teric.  (3)  That  though  catastrophes  may  be  fortunately  rare 
as  italicising  this  presumption,  careful  observation  may  yet  find 
in  the  small  and  unrecorded  matters  of  life  such  variations  from 
the  “usual”  in  individuals  as  justify  comment  where  matters 
are  unimportant,  and  reflection  where  some  crisis  has  arisen 
in  the  imperious  trial  of  which  they  may  have  failed  or  fallen 
short.  (4)  And  finally,  I  think  I  may  say  that  if  a  careful 
examination  be  made  of  the  preventible  disasters  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  of  the  ages  of  those  who  were  held 
responsible  by  the  verdict  of  mankind  for  such  lamentable 
issues,  there  will  be  found  a  strange  coincidence  in  the  range 
of  their  ages,  which  may  appear  to,  at  least,  favour  a  more 
natural  theory  as  explanation  than  the  constant  and  almost 
wearisome  one  of  the  epileptic  possession  or  influence.  I  may 
say,  Sir,  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  what  I  have  thus  made 
into  a  theory  has  been  the  product  of  observation.  I  hope 
not  to  ask  of  your  kindness  any  further  intrusion  on  your 
valuable  space ;  controversy  was  not  my  object  so  much  as 
suggestion. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

ShanMin,  I.W.  George  H.  R.  Dabbs,  M.D. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  think  “  H.  R.  G.”  ( Spectator ,  July  21st)  is 
wrong  in  attributing  the  stranding  of  the  ‘  Great  Britain  ’ 
(not  the  ‘  Great  Eastern  ’ )  to  the  temporary  aberration  of  the 
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Captain.  My  father  was  at  the  time  the  ship’s  doctor,  and 
has  often  told  me  the  story  of  the  accident.  His  version  was  as 
follows.  Prior  to  starting  this  unlucky  voyage  the  engines 
were  overhauled,  and  some  alterations  made  which  gave  an 
increase  of  speed.  The  ship  left  Liverpool  and  had  a  strong 
breeze  in  her  favour,  which,  combined  with  the  improved 
engines,  made  her  travel  at  an  increased  speed  of  about  three 
knots  an  hour  above  her  previous  speed.  The  weather  was 
dirty,  and  there  was  a  fine  driving  rain.  In  the  afternoon, 
when  my  father  was  on  deck,  the  mist  rose  for  an  instant, 
and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  land  and  shouted  across  the 
deck  to  the  chief  officer,  “  There  is  the  Calf  of  Man.”  The 
Captain  was  standing  close  to  the  chief,  and  they  both  turned 
round,  but  the  cloud  had  shut  down  again,  and  neither  saw 
anything,  nor  did  they  believe  it  possible  that  they  were  any¬ 
where  near  the  Calf.  In  the  evening  Dundrum  Bay  light  was 
sighted,  and  taken  to  be  the  light  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the 
vessel  soon  after  ran  ashore.  My  father  always  said  the  ship 
ran  away  with  them,  and  that  neither  Captain  nor  crew  had 
any  idea  she  could  go  the  pace.  The  Dundrum  Bay  light  was 
not  marked  on  the  Captain’s  chart. — I  am,  Sir,  &e., 

C.  C.  Pycroft. 

Woodlea,  Grassendale  Road,  Liverpool. 


HELMINGHAM  AND  ITS  MOATS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  interesting  article  in  the  Spectator  of  July  14th 
entitled  “  To  Improve  the  Gardens  of  Squares  ”  contains  a 
reference  to  the  exquisite  little  garden  of  my  old  home.  Your 
contributor  is  perhaps  not  understating  the  fact  when  he 
speaks  of  the  garden  itself  as  being  “  three  hundred  years 
old.”  But  an  earlier  date  must  almost  certainly  be  assigned 
to  what  may  be  called  its  frame.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  moat 
round  the  garden ;  and  on  its  steep  bank  there  grows  a  tree 
of  such  a  size  that  my  father  concluded  this  garden-moat  to 
be  of  great  antiquity.  He  may  also  have  been  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  another  path.  The  architecture  of  Helming- 
ham  Hall  is  early  Tudor;  but  in  making  restorations  my  father 
found  traces  of  an  older  house  on  the  present  site.  The  house 
has  a  moat  of  its  own,  which,  indeed,  is  much  broader  than 
the  garden-moat.  It  might  fairly  be  presumed  that  this 
moat  was  approximately  coeval  with  the  older  house,  and 
perhaps,  too,  that  the  house-moat  and  the  garden-moat  were 
coeval  with  each  other.  The  moat  round  the  house  is  an 
indication  of  high  antiquity,  as  such  a  defence  would  have 
been  chiefly  serviceable  before  firearms  came  into  general  use. 
But  it  should  be  explained  that  the  house-moat  and  the 
garden-moat,  with  their  respective  enclosures,  are  quite 
separate  from  each  other ;  so  that  the  latter  could  never  have 
been  a  protection  to  the  house.  What,  then,  was  the  object  of 
this  supplementary  moat  ?  On  this  perplexing  question  I  will 
quote  some  remarks  of  my  own  forming  part  of  a  book  which 
may  hereafter  be  published 

“  The  garden  is  not  quite  surrounded  by  its  moat.  Can  this 
incomplete  or,  so  to  say,  horseshoe  moat  have  been  a  source  of 
protection,  or  can  the  garden  have  ever  needed  such  protection  ? 
No  doubt  in  Catholic  times  ponds  were  required  to  supply  the 
family  with  fish  for  fast-days.  But  there  are  plenty  of  bond-fide 
fish-ponds  in  the  park  which  had  no  need  of  being  supplemented 
by  a  garden-moat.  Should  not  this  moat  that  is  not  a  moat  (as 
an  old  Greek  might  have  termed  it)  be  considered  as  an  elaborate 
ornament  counterfeiting  utility  P  And  what  view  should  be 
taken  of  counterfeits  of  that  sort  and  on  that  scale  ?  I  own  that 
such  disproportionate  and  purposeless  decorations  make  me  think 
of  the  ring  of  the  planet  Saturn ;  for,  however  beautiful  they 
are  in  themselves,  they  are  symptoms  of  a  low  or  rudimentary 
development.  But,  after  all,  this  is  the  only  make-believe  of  the 
kind  into  which,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  my  forefathers  were 
betrayed;  and  even  this  make-believe,  as  Horace  would  have 
said,  has  been  hallowed  by  the  Goddess  of  Death.  Such  a  time- 
honoured  blemish  is  transfigured  into  a  charm.” 

The  two  drawbridges  on  the  house-moat  are  even  now  raised 
every  night,  as  they  are  said  to  have  been  for  centuries. 
According  to  a  persistent  family  tradition,  the  front  drawbridge 
was  crossed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1561  on  the  occasion  of  her 
visit  to  Sir  Lionel  Tollemache,  to  whose  child  she  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  stand  godmother.  The  infant  died,  and  fproh ! 
pudorj ,  fearing  to  disappoint  the  Queen,  the  parents  caused  the 
dead  body  to  be  baptised.  The  account  of  this  over-loyal 
profanity  (in  which,  alas !  foreshortening  it  in  the  perspective 
of  time,  we  feel  an  antiquarian  satisfaction)  claims  support 
from  an  old  picture,  and  indirectly  from  a  lute  which,  said  to 


have  been  presented  to  Lady  Tollemache  by  Elizabeth,  is  still 
kept  as  an  heirloom ;  and,  till  quite  lately,  the  family  tradi¬ 
tion  was  not  called  in  question.  But  now  the  sorceress  of 
modern  scepticism  is  trying  to  take  it,  as  she  takes  so  many 
other  old  and  odd  things,  in  her  withering  grasp.  Her  un¬ 
hallowed  intrusion  recalls  (nmtatis  mutandis)  what  Goethe 
said  of  such  legends  as  those  of  Horatius  and  of  Seaevola  : 
“  If  the  Romans  were  great  eneugh  to  invent  these  tales,  we 
ought  to  be  great  enough  to  believe  them.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Lionel  A.  Tollemache. 

Hotel'  Sonnenberg,  Engelberg. 


THE  LACK  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  HOLY  ORDERS. 

[To  tiie  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  Horsfall  strikes  the  right  note  in  the  Spectator  of 
July  21st.  It  is  the  increasing  nobleness  of  the  English 
people  which  makes  men  who  would  serve  their  generation 
faithfully  shrink  from  the  mechanical  service  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  devote  time  and  energy  more  directly  to  the 
patriotic  end  of  raising  their  fellow-countrymen  to  a  higher 
conception  of  duty.  They  see  that  saving  a  man  does  not 
mean  getting  him  within  the  walls  of  a  church,  that  these 
walls  are  often  walls  of  separation  and  strongholds  of 
Pharisaism,  and  they  have  learnt  moi’e  clearly  that 
Pharisaism  is  and  was  the  enemy  of  the  faith.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  Jewish  Church  would  have  excommunicated  our 
Lord  if  they  had  not  feared  the  people,  who  counted  him  as  a  pro¬ 
phet  ?  He  was  soon  excluded  from  teaching  in  the  synagogues, 
and  his  great  discourses  were  delivered  either  on  the  mountain¬ 
side,  or  in  the  boat  on  the  lake,  or  in  the  open  courts  of  the 
Temple.  He  is  emphatically  the  teacher,  and  many  who  would 
follow  him  closely  take  to  teaching,  as  the  fittest  way  of 
showing  their  allegiance.  They  teach,  not  what  a  man  should 
believe,  but  what  he  should  be  ;  and  they  attack  the  problems 
of  our  social  life  with  a  conviction  that  saving  a  man  means 
helping  him  to  lead  a  sane  and  wholesome  life,  by  advice,  by 
example,  by  money,  if  needed,  in  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship. 
Drunkenness  is  an  appalling  vice,  but  it  is  best  met  by  the 
means  of  sound  and  liberal  education,  and  by  appeals  to  a 
man  bringing  home  to  him  the  horrible  selfishness  of  vice 
And  those  who  most  need  this  education  are  the  owners 
of  house  property,  and  ai’e  content,  some  of  them,  to 
live  like  parasites  on  the  miseiy  of  their  fellow-men. 
Has  the  Church  of  England  made  any  combined  effort 
to  reform  them  ?  Has  it  strained  every  nerve  to  bring 
home  to  such  men  their  guilt  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
of  the  community  P  Noble  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule. 
A  clergyman’s  time  is  too  much  taken  up  with  serving  tables 
to  attend  to  these  weightier  matters  of  the  law  of  God,  not 
that  serving  tables  is  a  mean  part  of  that  service,  in  which 
nothing  is  mean.  But  the  main  part  of  those  who  should  be 
touched  by  Christian  teaching  if  they  go  to  church  from 
habit,  seldom  hear  the  truth  brought  home  to  them,  and 
their  responsibilities  enforced.  Conventionalism  has  invaded 
the  Church,  and  the  world  gags  the  preacher.  But  there  are 
signs  that  this  unreal  state  of  things  is  passing  away,  and  that 
the  mind  of  Jesus  is  impressing  itself  more  deeply  on  the 
present  generation.  The  Church  of  England,  as  representing 
the  nation,  and  no  mere  clique  or  ecclesiastical  organisation, 
must,  if  it  is  to  remain  a  vital  and  saving  power,  not  only 
sympathise  with,  but  lead  this  movement,  and  no  longer,  to 
the  dismay  of  some,  and  the  scorn  of  others,  busy  itself  with 
matters  of  ceremonial  of  no  more  moment  to  the  faith 
than  the  washing  of  brazen  pots  and  vessels  in  the  days 
of  our  Lord.  The  faith  is  no  set  of  dogmatical  assertions, 
but  faith  in  One  who  told  us  that  God  is  the  common  Father 
of  mankind,  and  that  we  all  are  brothers,  a  faith  far  more 
mysterious  and  difficult  to  realise,  making  far  greater 
demands  on  our  patience,  our  consistency,  our  hopefulness, 
our  self-denial,  than  any  other  truth  announced  by  prophet  or 
sage.  To  this  faith  Christianity  stands  committed ;  if  it  be 
incredible,  then  is  Jesus  not  to  be  believed.  If  it  demands 
superhuman  effort,  we  fall  back  on  His  promise.  It  is 
humiliating  to  the  pride  of  some  of  us,  but  humility  is  the 
strait  gate  which  leads  to  the  Way. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

E.  D.  Stone. 

The  Briary  Cottage,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 
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AFRICAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENT. 

[To  ttte  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Regarding  the  otherwise  fair  and  courteous  enough 
review  of  my  “African  Nights’  Entertainment”  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  July  21st,  my  complaint  is  not  the 
usual  literary  one,  but  something  a  deal  more  urgent.  The 
misapprehension  under  which  your  reviewer  writes  is  one 
calculated  to  involve  me  in  a  very  unpleasant  and  wholly  un¬ 
deserved  personal  difficulty ;  and  I  must  earnestly  beg  that 
you  will  give  my  disclaimer  the  same  publicity  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  its  cause  has  found.  Your  reviewer  says: — “It 
is  really  not  fair  to  take  the  actual  title  of  a  living  English 
lady,”  &c.  I  cannot  too  emphatically  state  that  I  never  have 
and  never  shall  be  guilty  of  any  such  offence,  in  whatever 
fiction  I  may  write.  Unfortunately,  your  reviewer’s  com¬ 
ments  leave  no  room  in  the  mind  of  one  who  knows 
Morocco  for  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  English  lady 
whom  he  connects,  so  very  wrongly,  with  a  character  in 
one  of  my  stories.  There  is  no  question  that  he  refers  to  a 
lady  resident  in  Tangier  whom  I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure 
of  knowing,  and  whom  I  look  forward  to  meeting  again  many 
times.  In  the  “  African  Nights’  ”  I  wrote,  and  not  flatteringly,  1 
of  a  Shareefa  of  Airi  Araish.  Conceive  my  distress  at  seeing 
this  mythical  lady  of  my  imagination  publicly  identified  with 
a  very  real  lady  with  whom  I  was  conversing  in  a  friend's 
house  less  than  three  months  ago.  There  are  thousands  of 
Shareefas  in  Morocco.  The  lady  of  my  story  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  akin  to  the  other  living  personage  with  whom 
your  reviewer  connects  her.  Further,  you  have  my  word  for 
it  that  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  writing  a  portrait. 

“  Whose  very  title,  we  must  repeat,  he  has  taken.”  Pray 
permit  me  to  repeat  that  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
have  used  a  purely  imaginary  title.  There,  very  possibly,  may 
be  a  living  Shareefa  of  Ain  Araish  ;  but  if  so,  she  is  one  whom 
no  European  has  ever  heard  of  or  met.  Thanking  you  in 
advance  for  righting  me,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  those  who 
may  have  been  misled  by  this  unfortunate  misstatement. — I 
am,  Sir,  &c., 

Constitutional  Club.  A.  J.  Dawson. 

[Surely  “  The  Shareefa  ”  is  a  title,  and  it  is  a  title  borne  by 
an  English  lady  in  Morocco  at  this  moment.  There  may  be  I 
thousands  of  Shareefas  in  Morocco,  but  there  is  only  one 
who  is  an  Englishwoman.  We  are  of  course  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Dawson  did  not  mean  to  write  in  a  way  which 
would  be  disagreeable  to  the  lady  in  question,  but  our 
reviewer  was  quite  right  to  protest  strongly  against  the 
practice,  now  far  too  common,  of  taking  picturesque  incidents 
in  the  careers  of  living  people,  and  then  giving  them  a 
fictitious  setting.  The  public  does  not  distinguish  the 
different  portions  of  the  blend,  and  so  a  confusion  arises, 
often  very  unfair  to  the  real  person,  though  in  fact  that  person 
has,  as  in  the  present  case,  only  suggested  a  single  episode  in 
a  story  w-hich  is  otherwise  pure  fiction. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Spectator 
oi  July  21st  your  plea  for  a  generous  and  enlightened  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  Volunteers.  In  the  event  of  a  foreign  invasion 
the  defence  of  this  country  must,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  depend  mainly  upon  that  force. 
Nothing  more  vitally  concerns  our  national  security  than  the 
equipment  and  training  of  a  Home  Army  which  can  meet  and 
repulse  from  our  shores  the  regular  troops  of  any  foreign 
Power.  The  certain  existence  of  such  an  army  would  prohibit 
even  the  contemplation  of  a  sudden  raid  by  the  military 
advisers  of  France  or  any  other  country ;  the  doubt  of  its 
existence  renders  possible  not  only  an  attempt,  but  a  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt.  In  considering  the  methods  of  training 
and  equipping  an  army  of  defence  we  must,  however,  be 
very  careful  not  to  apply  the  lessons  of  our  present  war 
where  in  the  nature  of  things  they  are  inapplicable.  All 
that  you  say  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  the  Volun¬ 
teers  the  best  possible  military  equipment  must  be 
welcomed  with  delight  by  eveiy  one  who  is  not  a  fanatical 
and  unintelligent  devotee  of  the  blue -water  school.  But 
as  to  the  training  of  the  troops  I  think  you  will  find 
opinion  much  less  unanimous.  We  are  all  anxious  to  learn 


whatever  the  military  operations  in  South  Africa  can  teach 
us,  but  I  think  we  are  in  danger  of  over-emphasising  some 
points  and  neglecting  others,  as  well  as  in  danger  of  applying 
those  lessons  wholesale  to  every  occasion  when  shots  are  fired 
in  anger.  The  public  mind  is  so  oppressed  by  the  failures  of 
Magersfontein  and  Colenso  that  it  is  apt  to  regard  the 
entrenched  irregular  rifleman  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  military 
science.  We  are  overcome  with  the  ideas  of  the  impregna¬ 
bility  of  entrenched  positions  and  the  folly  of  frontal  attacks, 
and  the  terrible  losses  which  follow  from  such  attacks 
delivered  on  such  positions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as 
the  present  war  proves  anything  it  proves  the  very  reverse  of 
these  theories.  Entrenched  positions  have  been  carried 
by  frontal  attacks  time  after  time  in  this  war,  at  Tal&na 
Hill,  at  Elandslaagte,  at  Belmont,  and  at  Graspan. 
Of  the  two  great  failures,  one  was  a  night  attack ;  the 
other  was  complicated  by  the  problem  of  crossing  a 
river,  by  insufficient  scouting,  by  the  loss  of  the  guns, 
and  by  the  consequent  reluctance  of  the  commanding  officer  to 
press  the  attack  when  it  was  on  the  verge  of  probable  success. 
The  losses  in  such  attacks  have  been  amazingly  small ;  so 
small  as  to  cause  M.  de  Bloch  considerable  searchings  of 
heart.  The  line  of  the  North  Downs  is  not  to  be  defended 
by  a  line  of  Volunteers  snugly  ensconced  in  their  entrench¬ 
ments  and  sniping  at  the  French  advance.  The  French 
(since  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  them  in  this  connection)  will  not 
shrink  from  frontal  attacks,  will  not  shrink  from  heavy  losses, 
and  will  not  advance  in  that  widely  extended  order  which 
deprives  an  attack  of  half  its  momentum  and  all  its  order. 
What  our  Volunteers  need  is  not  so  much  individual  marksman¬ 
ship,  nor  personal  intelligence,  but  that  discipline  and  train¬ 
ing  which  give  a  force  cohesion  and  courage  to  repulse  a 
bayonet  charge.  A  defensive  force  which  relies,  like  the 
Boers,  on  the  individual  aim  and  address,  is  in  a  hopeless 
plight  if  the  attack  ever  does  “  get  in.”  Even  supposing  that 
the  fire  of  our  Volunteers  can  hold  back  the  French  attack, 
the  French  will  not  be  beaten  by  such  a  repulse.  As  you 
very  properly  insisted,  Colenso  was  not  a  reverse  but  a  check. 
If  we  are  to  defeat  the  invading  force  and  compel  its  surrender 
we  must  have  troops  capable  of  the  counter-attack,  a  move¬ 
ment  which  makes  the  supreme  call  upon  the  military  virtues, 
and  has  never  yet — to  our  good  fortune — been  got  out  of 
any  Boer,  real  or  imitation.  I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  our  Volunteers;  but  we  must  not  be 
led  away  by  the  comfortable  and  benevolent  delusion  that 
good  intention,  personal  intelligence,  and  patriotism  are 
efficient  substitutes  for  military  training  and  discipline.  The 
American  Civil  War  is  a  good  instance  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  Volunteer.  We  cannot  justly  claim  that  we 
have  either  better  material  or  keener  patriotism  than  was 
possessed  by  the  two  sides  in  that  war.  Perhaps,  from  the 
nature  of  om'  national  life,  our  material  is  not  so  good  as 
that  at  the  command  of  the  Southern  States.  Yet  Lord 
Wolseley  is  of  the  opinion  that  thirty  thousand  Regulars  on 
either  side  would  have  settled  the  war  outright.  General 
McClellan  spent  six  months  organising  his  army  before  he 
would  lead  it  into  the  field,  and  after  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  it.  General  Lee  inspired  an  incomparable  devotion  in 
his  troops,  and  yet  he  had  to  complain  continually  of  strag¬ 
gling,  of  men  absent  without  leave,  of  the  impossibility  of  re¬ 
ducing  to  order  his  gallant  but  irregular  battalions.  If  it  be 
thought  that  this  irregularity  is  shown  by  the  achievements  of 
the  soldiers  guilty  of  it  to  have  no  ill  effect  on  their  military 
value,  a  reference  to  his  despatches  and  orders  will  show  that 
General  Lee  had  a  very  different  opinion.  For  these  reasons 
I  am  anxious  that  the  Volunteers  should  be  imitation 
Regulars,  not  in  the  petty  minuti®  of  drill  and  dress,  but 
in  those  broad  points  of  training  and  discipline  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  value  of  the  Regular.  A  Volunteer  battalion 
should  be  an  organic  whole,  and  not  a  collection  of  inde¬ 
pendent  units.  If  the  latter  were  all  that  we  need,  the 
country  might  be  saved  by  those  rifle  clubs  the  members  of 
which  are  to  run  the  risk  of  cold-blooded  execution  for  the 
chance  of  sniping  an  occasional  and  unimportant  Frenchman. 
They,  or  Volunteers  trained  like  them,  will  affect  the  result 
of  a  battle  about  as  much  as  the  riflemen  in  the  rigging 
affected  the  result  of  a  naval  engagement.  For  these  reasons 
I  think  the  War  Office  is  right  in  urging  that  Volunteers 
should  go  under  canvas  for  a  fortnight  every  year.  We  need' 
training1  more  than  numbers:  if  the  Volunteers  lose  half  their 
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recruits,  tlie  remaining  half  well  organised  and  trained  will 
be  worth  more  than  the  original  whole  without  unity,  experi¬ 
ence,  or  combination. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  A.  C.  Medd. 

Crofts,  Haslemere. 

[We  by  no  means  think  that  Volunteers  sitting  in  pits  on 
the  North  Downs  could  alone  stop  a  French  advance,  but  we 
do  hold  that  they  could  do  a  great  deal  to  delay  it,  and  to  give 
our  Regulars  time  to  strike  a  flank  blow,  directed,  say,  from 
Aldershot,  and  so  might  play  a  great  part.  In  spite,  there¬ 
fore,  of  our  correspondent's  able  plea,  we  hold  that  it  is 
better  military  economy  to  train  the  Volunteers  to  be  sharp¬ 
shooters  than  imitation  Regular’s.  Marksmanship  is  better 
than  bianco.  There  is  time  to  teach  them  to  shoot  and 
dig,  but  not  time  to  make  them  into  real  Regulars. — Ed. 
Spectator .] 


WHERE  THE  AMERICAN  BOER  RELIEF  FUNDS 

WENT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — The  enclosed  paragraph  from  an  American  newspaper 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  and  certainly  goes  far  to 
disprove  the  “solidity”  of  the  pro-Boer  sympathy  in  the 
United  States.  The  smallness  of  the  amount  raised  is  indeed 
amazing, — my  own  city  alone  raised  over  £600  for  the  British 
Soldiers’  Fund,  and  much  greater  sums  were  realised  in  the 
larger  cities.  The  sympathy  for  the  Boers  was  certainly  a 
very  cheap  variety,  even  if  they  had  been  able  to  profit  by  the 
whole  of  it,  instead  of  most  of  it  being  deflected  into  the 
channels  herein  indicated.— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

New  Bedford,  Mass,  U.S.A.  Constant  Reader. 


“  Contributors  to  the  fund  of  $1134’38  which  was  collected  at 
various  pro-Boer  meetings  held  in  this  country  during  the  visit 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  envoys,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  burghers  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  will 
doubtless  be  gratified  to  hear  that  $18  at  least  of  the  amount  con¬ 
tributed  will  be  forwarded  to  the  intended  beneficiaries.  Some  who 
subscribed  (and  paid)  may  be  pained  to  hear  that  the  word  ‘  unpaid  ’ 
appears  opposite  their  names  on  the  subscription  list.  The 
fraudulency  of  the  gushing  sympathy  for  the  liberty-loving 
Afrikanders  displayed  by  the  Tammany  politicians  who  engi¬ 
neered  the  pro-Boer  demonstrations  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
diversion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit  fund  to  the  purchase 
of  fireworks  and  wine  and  the  payment  of  hotel  bills  and  hack 
hire.” — Philadelphia  Record. 


HELP  THE  CHILDREN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — For  many  years  by  the  generosity  of  your  readers  our 
East  London  Unsectarian  Voluntary  Committee  have  given  a 
day  in  the  country  to  thousands  of  poor,  and  in  many  cases 
orphan,  East-End  children,  who  without  such  help  would  not 
have  known  a  single  day’s  country  holiday  during  the  whole 
year.  We  hope  this  season  again  to  give  a  similar  treat  to 
the  vast  army  of  our  poorest  and  most  destitute  East-End 
little  ones,  providing  also  in  each  case  a  substantial  meal. 
The  cost,  including  rail  and  meal,  is  under  one  shilling  per 
head.  We  are  likewise  arranging  to  send  delicate  children 
for  a  fortnight’s  country  holiday  to  convalescent  or  carefully 
selected  cottage  homes  at  a  cost  of  ten  shillings  each  for  the 
fortnight.  Will  your  readers  kindly  help  us  this  season  ?  A 
balance-sheet  audited  by  chartered  accountants  will  be  sent 
to  each  donor.  Every  gift,  great  or  small,  promptly  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  usual  by  me. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  W.  Atkinson. 

Claremont,  Cawley  Road,  London,  E. 


POETRY. 


WEST  WIND. 

The  years  go  by,  though  the  days  are  long  to  a  hungry  heart, 
I  was  feeling  content  last  night  before  the  wind  arose, 

A  wind  from  the  rainy  West,  tossing  the  wet,  green  boughs, 
It  called  me  and  mocked  me,  it  filled  my  soul  with  a  thousand 
woes. 

O  wind  from  over  the  sea,  voice  from  a  dear  land  lost, 

Why  need  you  seek  me  here,  waking  the  old-time  pain  ? 

Sure  my  life  is  hard  enough,  there  is  not  much  joy  to  spare, 
heart  must  break  or  follow  if  you  call  me  like  that  again  ! 


0  wind  from  across  the  wave,  wet  with  the  wild  sea  spray, 
Were  I  but  free,  like  you,  I  never  would  ask  to  roam 
From  the  darling  land  you  left,  and  the  scent  of  the  heath- 
clad  hills ! 

Did  you  come  to  break  my  heart,  dear  wind  from  the  hills  of 
home  ? 

Winifred  Patton. 


BOOKS. 


THE  CELTIC  SPIRIT  IN  LITERATURE* 

We  have  hitherto  read  Miss  Macleod’s  hooks  with  a  doubtful 
pleasure,  and  have  regarded  her  as  the  possessor  of  a  very 
pretty  gift  of  phrasing  and  an  emotional  picturesqueness 
rather  than  any  high  creative  powers.  But  this,  her  latest 
book,  seems  to  show  an  advance  in  one  clear  direction,  and  at 
the  same  time  her  very  real  limitations.  It  contains  two 
kinds  of  work :  one,  the  symbolical  presentation  of  a  spiritual 
truth  in  a  kind  of  romance ;  the  other,  the  mere  weaving 
together  of  legends  with  a  romantic  commentary.  The  Divine 
Adventure  is  a  type  of  the  first,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  show 
Miss  Macleod  at  her  weakest.  In  a  note  she  explains  its 
purpose.  It  is  not  allegory,  she  declares,  hut  “  a  symbolical 
presentment,”  which,  as  we  understand  it,  means  that  the 
Soul,  the  Body,  and  the  Will  are  not  given  fictitious  names 
and  an  artificial  existence,  but  are  used  as  the  dramatis 
personse  of  a  spiritual  parable,  which  is  put  for  the  occasion 
in  a  corporeal  setting.  The  distinction  is  merely  one  of 
degree ;  in  each  case  the  truth  lies  behind  the  symbol,  and  the 
degree  of  irrelevant  physical  realism  with  which  the  symbol  is 
invested  is  scarcely  of  the  first  importance.  The  meaning  of 
the  parable  is  clear  enough  and  in  its  way  beautiful,  but  the 
telling  is  not  art,  as  we  understand  it.  The  writer  who  would 
portray  a  spiritual  truth  in  this  mode  must  select  his  incidents 
not  only  for  their  illustrative  value,  hut  for  their  romantic 
inevitableness.  There  must  be  something  of  the  ordinary 
romancer’s  gift,  so  that  the  reader  may  feel  the  drama  of  the 
thing  as  well  as  its  spiritual  truth.  Let  us  take  such  an 
instance  as  Stevenson’s  fable  of  “  The  Touchstone,”  which 
Miss  Macleod  would  probably  condemn  as  allegory.  There 
we  have  the  sure  invention  weaving  a  l-omance  which  captures 
the  fancy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reader  has  a  double  joy  in 
each  detail,  for  there  is  always  the  profound  philosophic 
interest  to  illumine  from  within.  But  Miss  Macleod’s  fancies 
are  too  common,  her  moral  in  general  too  obvious.  She  says 
too  much,  she  breaks  into  little  rhapsodies  and  sermons,  and 
then  at  the  end,  feeling  that  the  fable  does  not  carry  its  owd 
instant  interpretation,  she  is  driven  to  some  terrible  pseudo¬ 
scientific  jargon  by  way  of  a  moral.  Could  anything  be  worse 
than  this  passage  which  appears  as  the  crowning  thought  in 
The  Divine  Adventure  ? — “  Love,  I  am  come  to  realise,  is  the 
supreme  deflecting  force.  Love  ‘  unloosens  sins,’  unites 
failures,  disintegrates  the  act,  not  by  an  inconceivable  conflict 
with  the  immutable  law  of  consequence,  but  by  deflection.” 
To  be  sure,  such  words  have  meaning  of  a  kind,  hut  what  a 
wordy,  frothy  ending  to  a  parable  ! 

For  the  remainder  of  the  book  we  have  nothing  but  praise. 
She  writes  of  Iona,  that  little  green  Western  island,  as  it  has 
never  to  our  knowledge  been  written  of  before.  She  shows  us 
the  old  pagan  back -world,  when  the  sun-worshippers  held  the 
place,  and  she  traces  odd  survivals  far  into  Christian  times- 
She  writes  of  Columba  and  his  followers  with  a  wonderful 
imaginative  sympathy,  re-telling  the  old  tale  with  the  full 
comprehension  of  one  who  has  lived  long  in  that  “metropolis 
of  dreams.”  “  None  can  understand  it,”  she  says,  “  who  does 
not  see  it  through  its  pagan  light,  its  Christian  light,  its 
singular  blending  of  paganism  and  romance  and  spiritual 
beauty.  There  is,  too,  an  Iona  that  is  more  than  Gaelic, 
that  is  more  than  a  place  rainbow-lit  with  the  seven 
desires  of  the  world,  the  Iona  that,  if  we  will  it  so,  is 
a  mirror  of  your  heart  and  of  mine.”  It  is  in  this  spiritual 
interpretation  of  Nature  that  Miss  Macleod’s  real  power 
lies,  and  if  one  were  to  distinguish  an  aspect  of  this  power 
which  she  has  in  perfection  it  would  be  the  gift  of  bringing 
out  old  mystery  from  the  past  and  grafting  it  boldly  upon  our 
prosaic  present.  The  story  of  the  man  on  whom  the  sea- 

*  The  Divine  Adventure ;  Iona;  By  Sundown  Shores .-  Studies  in  Spiritual 
History.  By  Fiona  Macleod.  London  :  Cllapman  and  Hall.  [Gs.] 
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madness  fell  is  an  instance.  “  He  went  to  the  mainland,  but 
could  not  see  to  plough,  because  the  brown  fallows  became 
waves  that  splashed  noisily  about  him.  The  same  man  went 
to  Canada,  and  got  work  in  a  great  warehouse ;  but  among  the 
bales  of  merchandise  he  heard  always  the  singular  note  of  the 
sandpiper,  and  every  hour  the  sea-fowl  confused  him  with 
their  crying.”  There  are  many  such  tales,  but  finest  of  all  is 
the  stray  of  Coll  the  fisherman,  which  Miss  Macleod  tells  from 
her  own  experience.  It  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  we  men¬ 
tion  it  because  here  Miss  Macleod  succeeds  in  the  very  form 
in  which  she  seems  to  us  to  fail  in  The  Divine  Adventure,  and 
because  its  closing  words  are  an  example  of  her  skilful  and 
melodious  use  of  words  : — 

“He  stands  for  the  soul  of  a  race.  Below  all  the  strife  of 
lesser  desires,  below  all  that  he  has  in  common  with  other  men, 
he  has  the  livelong  unquenchable  thirst  for  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  This  is  the  thirst  that  makes  him  turn  so  often  from 
near  securities  and  prosperities,  and  indeed  all  beside,  setting 
his  heart  aflame  with  vain,  because  illimitable,  desires.  For 
him,  the  wisdom  before  which  knowledge  is  a  frosty  breath  :  the 
beauty  that  is  beyond  what  is  beautiful.  For,  like  Coll,  the 
world  itself  has  not  enough  to  give  him.  And  at  the  last,  and 
above  all,  he  is  like  Coll  in  this,  that  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
themselves  may  become  as  trampled  dust,  for  only  a  breast- 
feather  of  that  Dove  of  the  Eternal,  which  may  have  its  birth  in 
mortal  love,  but  has  its  evening  home  where  are  the  dews  of 
immortality.” 

The  best  work  in  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  short 
studies  at  the  end.  “  The  Sea-Madness,”  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  “  Earth,  Fire,  and  Water,”  and  “Barabal,”  a 
sketch  of  an  old  Highland  nurse,  are  all  done  with  a  sim¬ 
plicity  and  a  clearness  of  outline  which  show  what  Miss 
Macleod  can  attain  to  when  she  banishes  the  rhetorical 
vagueness  which  is  the  fault  of  her  temperament.  For  there 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  true  mystery  as  it 
exists  for  art,  and  vagueness,  which  is  a  form  of  incapacity. 
The  indefinable  is  not  the  incoherent,  and  nothing  is  easier  to 
attain  to  than  a  glib  dreaminess.  That  such  has  been  the 
defect  of  the  Celtic  temperament  Miss  Macleod  is  quick  to 
recognise.  In  the  essay  called  “  Celtic  ”  she  has  some  admir¬ 
able  common-sense.  By  “  Celtic  ”  we  understand  a  material 
of  myth  and  folk -tale,  differing  in  character  from  other  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  a  manner  of  presenting  it  suitable  to  its  nature.  It 
is  not  a  peculiar  inspiration,  to  which  the  old  canons  of  art  do 
not  apply.  “  It  is  well  that  the  people  of  the  isles  should  love 
the  isles  above  all  else,  and  the  people  of  the  mountains  love 
the  mountains  above  all  else,  and  the  people  of  the  plains  love 
the  plains  above  all  else.  But  it  is  not  well  that  because  of 
the  whistling  of  the  wind  in  the  heather  one  should  imagine 
that  nowhere  else  does  the  wind  suddenly  stir  the  reeds  and  the 
grasses  in  its  incalculable  hour.”  But  in  this  Celtic  culture  we 
may  find  certain  curious  qualities,  notably  a  passion  for  the 
soil  of  the  homeland,  an  ever-present  sense  of  the  mystery  of 
life,  and  a  power  of  seeing  in  the  changes  of  Nature  a  reflex  of 
the  soul’s  drama.  It  is  because  Miss  Macleod  has  seized  upon 
the  fundamental  truth  of  this  fanciful  world  that  her  work  at 
its  best  has  an  appeal  beyond  race -interests.  She  is  the 
interpreter  of  her  own  people,  but  she  is  also  an  interpreter  of 
our  common  nature.  The  book  closes  with  a  passage  which 
seems  to  us  both  true  and  beautiful,  the  inward  meaning  of 
the  forlorn  Jacobite  sentiment,  which  is  one  of  the  many  im¬ 
possible  loyalties  of  her  own  land : — 

“  In  a  Highland  cottage  I  heard  some  time  ago  a  man  singing 
a  lament  for  ‘  Tearlach  Og  Aluinn,’  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  ;  and 
when  he  ceased  tears  were  on  the  face  of  each  that  was  there,  and 
in  his  own  throat  a  sob.  I  asked  him,  later,  was  his  heart  really 
so  full  of  the  Prionnsa  Ban,  but  he  told  me  that  it  was  not  him 
he  was  thinking  of,  but  of  all  the  dead  men  and  women  of  Scot 
land  who  had  died  for  his  sake,  and  of  Scotland  itself,  and  of  the 
old  days  that  would  not  come  again.  I  did  not  ask  what  old  days, 
for  I  knew  that  in  his  heart  he  lamented  his  own  dead  hopes  and 
dreams,  and  that  the  Prince  was  but  the  image  of  his  lost  youth, 
and  that  the  world  was  old  and  grey  because  of  his  own  weariness 
and  his  own  grief.” 

That  is  beautifully  said,  but  after  all  may  we  not  say,  adapting 
Torick,  ‘I  can  read  it  as  well  in  my  Wordsworth’?  Did 
not  Wordsworth  capture  the  authentic  spirit  of  Celtic 
poetry  once  and  for  all  in  his — 

“  Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old  forgotten  far-off  things. 

And  battles  long  ago  ”  ? 


SEVEN  GARDENS  AND  A  PALACE* 

This  is  another  garden  book.  They  are  the  fashion  just  now, 
and  contain  much  pretty  writing  about  pretty  places,  enough 
information  to  make  them  acceptable  to  practical  gardeners, 
and  just  enough  of  the  human  element  to  make  them  read¬ 
able  by  the  literal  “  man  in  the  street.”  We  are  not  speaking 
now  about  “  Elizabeth.”  That  charming  lady  chose  to  paint 
her  own  portrait  out  of  doors,  and  expended  much  talent  and 
pains  on  a  well-subordinated  landscape,  but  it  is  on  her,  and 
not  on  her  German  garden,  that  the  spectator’s  interest  is 
intended  to  centre.  “  E.  B.  V.,”  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  her¬ 
self  entirely  in  the  background.  The  reader  is  shown  over 
the  seven  gardens  and  gossiped  to  about  the  inhabitants  of 
the  houses  attached  to  them.  One  of  the  gardens,  by  the  by, 
is  an  old  churchyard, — “  a  garden  of  the  Lord.”  In  this  case 
the  tombstones  supply  the  human  element.  During  these 
jaunts  many  practical  hints  are  to  be  picked  up,  especially 
about  trees  and  hedges.  The  reader  is  encouraged  to  plant 
by  being  assured  that  he  may  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his 
labours,  for  trees  come  to  perfection  less  slowly  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  One  of  the  charming  illustrations 
which  help  us  to  realise  the  seven  gardens  shows  us  a  lawn 
intersected  by  splendid  yew  hedges.  At  first  sight  one  would 
imagine  them  to  have  been  planted  in  the  last  century;  but  no, 
they  are  only  five-and-twenty  years  old.  True,  that  is  a  long 
time  to  look  forward,  but  no  doubt  they  were  beautiful  long 
before  they  were  perfect,  and,  as  Evelyn  says :  “  Yew  is  worth 
our  patience,  being  preferable  to  any  plant  I  have  ever  seen 
for  beauty  and  a  stiff  defence.”  Besides,  every  good  hedge 
must  be  waited  for.  Yews,  we  are  told,  do  not  grow  slower 
than  beeches,  and  much  faster  than  holly.  In  writing  of 
beeches  this  writer  notices  the  curious  fact  that  they  are  never 
struck  by  lightning.  Perhaps  they  have  some  power  of 
attracting  nightingales.  They  come,  it  is  said,  at  the 
end  of  their  season  in  England,  “  to  hold  a  last  concert  ” 
among  the  trees  at  Burnham.  In  one  of  the  chapters 
“E.  B.  V.”  describes  “a  forest  tree  just  13  in.  high  which 
came  from  Japan.”  The  Japanese — alone,  we  have  heard — ■ 
possess  the  art  of  stunting  trees,  and  produce,  as  it  were, 
little  models  of  big  trees  perfect  in  shape,  but  tiny  in  size. 
These  dwarfs  attain  a  great  age,  and  the  “little  ancient” 
here  described,  which  flourishes  in  a  pie-dish,  is  said  to  be 
three  hundred  years  old.  This  power  of  thus  circumscribing 
Nature  seems  almost  diabolical.  Hampton  Court  is  the 
“Palace”  alluded  to  in  the  title.  The  author  remembers 
it  well  —  her  grandmother,  Lady  Albinia  Cumberland, 
lived  there — before  it  assumed  its  present  air  of  a  “  people’s 
palace.”  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  a  Cockney  public  have 
attracted  and  not  frightened  away  the  ghosts  now  said  to 
inhabit  its  galleries.  In  the  old  quiet  days  no  ghostly 
visitants  were  ever  heard  of,  and  some  very  large  spiders, 
called  “  Cardinal  Wolseys,”  were  the  only  nocturnal  terrors 
from  which  the  inhabitants  suffered.  “  E.  B.  V.”  naturally 
feels  rather  sadly  the  changed  aspect  of  Hampton  Court, 
where  now  none  may  enjoy,  “  as  in  the  days  that  are  no  more, 
the  deep  refreshment  of  solitude.”  “  Is  it  old-fashionedness,” 
she  asks,  “  or  some  yet  more  unworthy  sentiment  that  leads 
one  to  resent  this  throwing  open  to  all  the  world  ?  ”  Still,  on 
the  whole,  she  admits  the  great  changes  she  remembers,  of 
which  this  change  is  only  a  very  small  symbol,  to  have  been 
for  the  better. 

What  is  it,  we  ask  ourselves,  which  makes  the  reading  public 
— the  hard-working,  excitement-loving  “man  in  the  street” — 
turn  with  so  much  pleasure  to  this  new  and  peaceful  style  of 
garden  literature  ?  A  short  time  ago  such  a  man  considered 
gardening  to  be  something  altogether  outside  his  ken.  Now 
ha  will  read  long  books  about  it, — that  is,  if  a  few  sketchy 
figures  are  introduced  into  the  landscape  to  beguile  him.  The 
truth  is,  he  is  beginning  to  long  for  a  garden  and  to  count  the 
cost  of  obtaining  one.  Naturally  he  likes  to  read  about  the 
thing  he  wants.  A  love  of,  almost  a  worship  of,  flowers  has 
taken  possession  in  the  last  few  years  of  evei-y  grade  of  the 
social  scale  in  London.  There  is  now  no  neighbourhood  so  poor 
that  it  cannot  encourage  a  flower  barrow,  and  in  the  West  End 
the  streets  are  full.  The  uneducated  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
some  of  their  few  luxuries  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  flowers,  and 
the  educated  are  beginning  to  sacrifice  things  of  more  import- 
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ance  than  luxury  in  order  to  have  a  garden.  The  last  rays  of 
local  feeling,  of  what  we  may  call  “  neighbourhood  life,”  are 
being  sacrificed  to  this  passion.  Years  ago,  when  only  people  J 
who  did  not  work  for  their  living  afforded  two  houses, 
locomotion  was  not  easy,  and  such  people  spent  half 
their  time  in  the  country  and  half  their  time  in  town, 
making  infrequent  journeys  between  their  different  homes. 
Thus  they  belonged  in  some  sense  to  two  places  at 
once, — at  least  they  went  to  church  in  both,  and  were  elements 
more  or  less  prominent  in  some  sort  of  parochial  system.  In 
those  days  the  ambition  of  the  London  professional  man  was 
to  have  a  good  house,  say  in  Bloomsbury,  and,  except  in 
August  or  September,  he  never  left  it.  Now  his  ambition  is  to 
have  a  jerry-built  villa  in  Kensington  and  a  cottage  in  a 
garden.  He  too  will  divide  lfis  time  between  his  two  homes, 
but  he  will  cut  his  time  up  so  small  as  to  be  practically 
a  bird  of  passage  in  both  places.  He  will  seldom  pass  a 
Sunday  in  London  except  in  the  depths  of  winter  or 
a  week  in  the  country  except  in  the  height  of  summer. 
He  will  not  know  his  neighbours  in  the  country  or  be  known 
of  them, — partly  because  “  it  is  a  pity  to  spend  a  fine  Sunday 
in  church,”  which  is  the  time-honoured  meeting  place  of  “  neigh¬ 
bours.”  And,  of  course,  he  will  not  know  his  neighbours  in 
London  because  it  has  become  one  of  the  boasted  attractions 
of  London  that  you  may  five  a  lifetime  next  door  to  some  one 
with  whom  you  have  never  exchanged  a  word.  Much  is  to  be 
gained  by  this  new  plan,  but  something  is  surely  lost.  Health 
is  no  doubt  improved,  and  the  power  to  do  more  work  than 
is  possible  without  the  recuperative  influence  of  change  is 
gained.  The  innocent  and  elevating  pleasure  of  being  out  of 
doors  among  flowers  is  gained  too.  What  is  lost  is  the  whole¬ 
some  necessity  of  having  intimate  relations  with  those  we 
should  not  choose  for  friends.  Where  no  one  is  bound  to 
know  any  one,  like  seeks  like,  and  people  live  in  sets.  The 
mental  horizon  of  what  we  may  call  the  “set-dweller”  is 
necessarily  narrow.  A  parish,  however  small,  contains  most  of 
the  elements  of  which  the  world  is  made  up,  while  a  set,  how¬ 
ever  large,  contains  very  few.  Most  novels  nowadays  are 
pictures  of  life  in  sets ;  we  no  longer  know,  as  George  Eliot, 
for  instance,  knew,  the  geology  of  society,  though  we  may  be 
veiy  learned  about  some  of  its  component  parts.  We  are 
thus  prevented  from  judging  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
nation  as  a  whole  is  mentally  drifting.  A  set  may  trot  on  a 
cabbage-leaf  quite  as  truly  as  a  village.  But  to  return  to  our 
gardens.  “  Better  than  all  the  so-called  enjoyments  of  life,” 
says  “E.  Y.  B.,”  “is  a  heartfelt  love  of  Nature  for  Nature’s 
self.”  Now,  if  by  the  “love  of  Nature  for  Nature's  self”  this 
writer  means  what  Matthew  Arnold  showed  when  he  wrote — 

“  Blow,  ye  winds  !  lift  me  with  you. 

I  come  to  the  wild. 

Fold  closely,  O  Nature, 

Thine  arms  round  thy  child, — ” 

that  love  of  Nature  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  love  of  a 
garden.  It  is  essentially  a  love  of  the  unenclosed — a  passion, 
like  the  passion  for  music,  and  as  rare — while  the  pleasure 
obtainable  from  a  garden  is  as  common  and  almost  as 
universally  felt  as  the  pleasure  obtainable  from  a  simple 
tune.  In  this  sense  we  do  not  believe  the  love  of  Nature 
to  be  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  among  the  uneducated 
we  think  it  is  not  on  the  increase  at  all.  London  poor 
people,  who  are  unfeignedly  delighted  by  the  sight  of  a 
bunch  of  roses,  have  no  desire  to  live  in  the  country.  A 
country  visit,  if  prolonged  beyond  the  “treat”  period,  is 
regarded  by  them  in  the  light  of  convalescent  treatment. 
They  go  in  order  to  “get  the  air,”  and  “feel  the  better.” 
An  old  woman,  known  to  the  present  writer,  was  boarded  out 
in  the  country  for  a  fortnight  last  year.  She  was  active  and 
rather  fond  of  walking,  but  she  confessed  on  her  return 
that  while  on  her  holiday  she  had  seldom  ventured 
many  steps  from  her  lodging,  “  because  when  I  got  to 
where  I  could  not  see  no  one,  I  felt  I  must  turn 
back.”  Company,  not  peace,  is  the  desire  of  the  working 
Londoner,  however  much  he  may  love  flowers.  He  experiences 
in  the  country  the  sensation  of  boredom  that  many  of  us  feel 
in  an  express  train  which  makes  a  sudden  stop.  We  long  to 
be  off  again  and  to  see  the  objects  out  of  the  window  fly  past 
us  once  more.  Want  of  space  warns  us  to  wander  no  longer 
round  the  “seven  gardens”  of  this  pretty  book.  The 
smallest  of  gardens  (is  fruitful  in  subjects  of  meditation. 
The  mental  outlook  from  its  walls  stretches  from  rose  culture 
to  original  sin. 


THE  HUNDRED  DAYS.* 

There  is  a  peculiar  difference  between  the  positions  occupied 
in  history  by  the  general  and  the  statesman.  An  estimate  of 
the  statesman  is  based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  motives 
and  principles  which  guided  him,  Cromwell  does  not  com¬ 
mand  our  reverence  the  less  because  he  failed  to  solve  the 
problem  of  England’s  government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
upon  his  actual  achievement  that  our  praise  or  censure  of  the 
general  mainly  rests.  The  military  critic  who  undertakes  to 
prove  that  the  victorious  commander  deserved  to  be  beaten 
has  a  rather  thankless  task.  In  matters  of  war  people  care 
little  for  proof  of  faulty  means ;  the  fact  that  an  army  ought 
to  have  been  destroyed  fades  into  insignificance  before  the 
fact  that  it  won  a  splendid  triumph.  For  this  reason  the 
view  has  found  some  support  that  Napoleon  cannot  really 
have  been  a  man  of  such  wonderful  genius,  because  on  the 
only  occasion  when  he  was  opposed  in  battle  by  a  man  of 
talent  he  was  signally  defeated.  To  superficial  criticism  of 
this  sort  M.  Houssaye’s  account  of  the  Hundred  Days  is  a 
crushing  reply.  The  volume  entitled  1815 :  Waterloo  is  one 
of  a  series  of  works  in  which  he  deals  with  the  years  1814  and 
1815,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  struggles  of  an  overpowering 
intellect  and  personality  to  master  as  great  difficulties  as  have 
ever  confronted  a  soldier-statesman,  a  story  all  the  more  tragic, 
from  the  merely  personal  point  of  view,  when  we  see  how 
nearly  the  Emperor  was  successful. 

The  position  of  Napoleon  since  his  banishment  to  Elba  had 
deteriorated  in  every  way.  Prance  longed  for  peace  which 
he  could  not  give  her,  for  all  Europe  united  to  make  war  upon 
the  outcast  from  civilisation.  In  preparation  for  the  conflict 
which  loomed  before  him,  Napoleon  had  to  hurry  through 
the  reorganisation  of  his  Army  and  his  State.  In  both  tasks 
his  weakness  became  apparent.  In  the  Army  the  leaders  who 
had  forsaken  Louis  lost  their  self -reverence  and  self-esteem, 
they  enjoyed  neither  their  own  confidence  nor  that  of  the 
soldiers.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  for  their  chief  was, 
perhaps,  more  intense  than  ever,  but  it  was  inspired  by  a 
single  individual,  and  lacked  the  stability  afforded  by  a  great 
cause  or  the  tumultuous  patriotic  sense  of  France.  In 
Napoleon’s  reorganisation  of  the  State,  Metternich  noted  with 
joy  how  many  concessions  the  Emperor  had  to  make  to  the 
Democrats,  and  felt  still  more  assured  of  the  downfall  of  his 
lifelong  enemy. 

The  dubious  state  of  public  opinion  compelled  Napoleon  to 
undertake  the  Waterloo  Campaign,  and  in  any  case  a  brilliant 
offensive  coup  against  Europe  was  more  to  his  liking  than  a 
safer  defensive  war.  Accordingly,  he  determined  to  strike 
suddenly  at  the  centre  of  the  allied  forces  in  Belgium,  to 
prevent  their  concentration,  and  to  drive  back  the  Prussians 
and  defeat  them  if  they  gave  him  an  opportunity.  Brussels 
would  then  be  at  his  mercy,  and  the  British  would  have  to 
retire  to  then.'  ships  to  save  themselves  from  a  catastrophe. 
He  succeeded  in  surprising  the  Allies,  and  on  June  16th 
Bliicher  gave  him  a  chance  of  annihilating  the  Prussian  forces, 
but  mainly  owing  to  faults  of  Ney,  Bliicher  merely  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  at  Ligny.  Nevertheless,  the  Prussians  were 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  could  be  kept  in  check  by  a  small 
part  of  Napoleon’s  army  while  the  Emperor  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  British.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  a  large  part 
of  the  British  army  at  Quatre  Bras  was  in  Napoleon’s  power, 
but  he  delayed  his  attack  and  allowed  Wellington  to  withdraw 
his  troops  to  a  strong  position  at  Mont  St.  Jean.  Night 
stopped  Napoleon’s  pursuit.  “  ‘  I  wish,’  said  he,  ‘  that  I  had 
Joshua’s  power  now  to  stop  the  sun.’  But  the  sun  had  been 
shining  for  fourteen  hours,  and  Napoleon  had  not  profited  by 
its  light.”  On  the  18th  he  delayed  no  longer  than  was 
necessitated  by  the  rain.  The  French  attack  at  Waterloo 
was  marred  by  a  series  of  tactical  blunders  arising  from  the 
excessive  eagerness  of  the  French  troops,  and  from  mistakes 
of  Ney,  d’Erlon,  and  Reille,  The  Emperor  retrieved  as  far  as 
possible  these  errors,  but  being  forced  to  devote  himself  to  the 
advancing  Prussians,  to  despatch  against  them  the  6th  Corps 
and  the  Young  Guard,  and  to  hold  the  Old  Guard  too  long  in 
reserve,  his  probable  victory  became  an  irreparable  defeat. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  M.  Houssaye’s  work  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  he  is  a  blind  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of 

*  (1.)  1815:  Waterloo.  By  Henry  Houssaye.  Translated  by  Arthur  Emile 

Mann.  London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  [10s.  net.] - (2.)  The  Campaign  of  1815: 

IAgny ,  Quatre- Bras,  and  Waterloo.  By  W.  O’Connor  Morris.  London :  Grant 
ltiohards.  [12s.  6d.  net.] 
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Napoleon  after  the  manner  of  M.  Thiers.  The  value  of  the 
hook  consists  largely  in  the  enormous  mass  of  evidence 
M.  Houssaye  has  collected  and  weighed.  Many  disputed 
points  of  fact  he  has  finally  settled,  and  there  are  few 
questions  on  which  the  boldest  of  critics  would  care  to  traverse 
his  careful  judgments.  The  difficulty  of  deciding  between  the 
conflicting  statements  made  by  actors  in  the  events  of  this 
four  days’  campaign  is  enormous.  From  Napoleon  and 
Wellington  downwards  almost  all  can  be  proved  guilty  of 
serious  inaccuracies.  A  curious  example  of  the  variations  of 
opinion  to  which  the  historian  of  this  campaign  is  liable  is  to 
be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  Wellington.  “For  one  error,”  writes  Sir  Herbert, 
“  of  which  a  new  edition  affords  opportunity  for  correction,  no 
excuse  can  be  offered.  It  is  the  statement  so  often  made  by 
previous  writers  that  after  the  flight  of  Napoleon  from 
Waterloo  Wellington  and  Bliicher  met  and  embraced  at  La 
Belle  Alliance  at  9  o’clock.”  He  then  gives  the  Duke’s  posi¬ 
tive  denial  of  the  story.  Tet  M.  Houssaye  deliberately  rejects 
the  Duke's  evidence  in  favour  of  what  he  considers  weightier 
authority. 

Such  detailed  evidence,  however,  M.  Houssaye  relegates  to 
his  notes,  which  form  nearly  one  half  of  the  book,  and  his 
narrative  is  in  no  way  encumbered  by  his  vast  research.  In 
mere  historical  accuracy  we  think  his  book  more  valuable  than 
that  of  Mr.  Ropes.  In  literary  charm  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  two  writers.  In  arrangement,  in  lucidity  of 
thought,  in  vigour  and  vivacity  of  expression,  M.  Houssaye’s 
work  is  a  masterpiece.  He  avoids  dulness  in  his  most  statis¬ 
tical  moments  by  keeping  continually  before  the  mind  of  the 
reader  some  strong  human  interest.  The  statements  and 
actions  of  Napoleon  are  no  more  free  from  his  criticism  than 
those  of  Clausewitz  or  Ney,  yet  his  personal  admiration  for 
the  Emperor  serves  as  a  background  to  the  whole  picture  he 
draws ;  the  individuality  of  the  man  whose  genius  outsoars 
that  of  every  opponent  or  comrade  forms  the  theme  which 
underlies  the  entire  structure  of  M.  Houssaye’s  work  of  art. 
He  rightly  appreciates  the  old  warrior  Bliicher,  whose  fine 
determination  and  faithfulness  to  Wellington  will  always 
stand  out  foremost  amid  the  gallantry  of  Waterloo.  Perhaps 
the  best  comment  on  his  marked  antipathy  to  Wellington  is 
the  wise  remark  of  Lord  Roberts :  “  Wellington  has  been 
somewhat  overrated  as  a  man  and  greatly  underrated  as  a 
commander.”  M.  Houssaye  gives  a  very  vivid  character 
sketch  in  his  final  paragraph  on  the  French  Army : — 

“  Such  was  the  Army  of  1815 — impressionable,  critical,  with¬ 
out  discipline,  and  without  confidence  in  its  leaders,  haunted  by 
a  dread  of  treason  and  on  that  account,  perhaps,  liable  to 

sudden  fits  of  panic ;  it  was  nevertheless . more 

impetuous,  more  excited,  more  eager  for  the  fray  than  any  other 
Republican  or  Imperial  army  before  or  after  it.  Napoleon  had 
never  before  handled  an  instrument  of  war  which  was  at  once 
so  formidable  and  so  fragile.” 

The  translation,  on  the  whole,  is  satisfactory.  Such  errors 
as  the  use  of  the  word  “infer”  when  “imply”  is  meant,  and 
a  misprint  of  Gerard  for  Girard  should  have  been  avoided.  We 
prefer  M.  Houssaye’s  own  method  of  placing  his  notes  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  to  the  method  here  adopted  of  collecting 
them  in  a  body  at  the  end  of  the  book.  In  reading  Gibbon  it 
would  be  intolerable  to  have  to  search  about  for  a  note,  and 
like  those  of  Gibbon,  M.  Houssaye’s  notes  often  contain  anec¬ 
dotes  and  quotations  too  interesting  to  be  hidden  away.  We 
have,  however,  little  right  to  complain,  and  can  only  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Mann  for  putting  before  the  English 
public  the  most  masterly  and  brilliant  work  we  know  of  on 
the  campaign  of  Waterloo. 

Judge  Morris  would  probably  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
value  of  his  own  book  is  considerably  lessened  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  translation.  In  the  course  of  his  varied  studies 
of  the  Napoleonic  period  Judge  Morris  was  struck  by  the 
absence  of  any  adequate  account  of  the  Waterloo  Campaign, 
especially  in  the  English  language.  He  rightly  considers  the 
Wellingtonian  bias  that  has  only  recently  tended  to  disappear 
in  this  country  even  less  true  than  the  Napoleonic  legend  of 
some  French  historians.  His  Campaign  of  1815  is  a  very 
just  and  impartial  relation  of  the  story  of  the  Hundred  Days, 
built  up  largely  on  the  foundations  laid  by  M.  Houssaye. 
He  has,  in  truth,  not  much  to  add  to  or  subtract  from 
M.  Houssaye's  account.  On  Napoleon,  Ney,  d’Erlon,  Grouchy, 
and  Gerard  their  judgments  are  substantially  the  same.  In 


several  respects,  however,  Judge  Morris  relates  more  fairly 
and  fully  the  actions  of  the  Allies.  He  refuses,  for  example, 
to  picture  Wellington's  retreat  from  Quatre-Bras  as  a  rout, 
and  he  accords  to  the  English  general  greater  praise  for  his 
tactics  at  Waterloo.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  strategy  of  the  Allies  after  Ligny  a  little 
too  severe.  The  Prussian  retreat  to  Wavre  he  stigmatises  as 
a  bad  half -measure.  To  us  it  seems  the  least  hopeless  way 
out  of  a  highly  dangerous  position,  and  a  far  better  move 
than  the  north-westerly  retirement  Judge  Morris  would  have 
had  them  undertake.  If  the  Prussians  had  not  separated 
themselves  for  a  time  from  connection  with  Wellington  they 
would  not  have  compelled  Napoleon  to  detach  an  important 
portion  of  his  army  from  the  main  body,  nor  would  they  them¬ 
selves  have  been  in  a  state  to  render  effective  help  to  the 
English. 

But  Judge  Morris’s  book  provides  what  has  long  been 
wanted,  a  study  of  the  campaign  by  one  well  qualified  to  sift 
evidence  dispassionately.  It  lacks  the  fine  literary  merit  of 
M.  Houssaye’s  work,  and  Judge  Morris’s  enthusiasm  for 
particular  truths  leads  his  history  to  repeat  itself  too  often, 
and  to  become  at  times  a  little  tedious.  His  repetitions,  how¬ 
ever,  deprive  the  reader  of  any  excuse  for  misunderstanding 
the  excellent  views  he  puts  forward. 


MR.  PAGE’S  EDITION  OF  THE  iENEID* 

It  would  be  idle  to  dispute  the  unanimous  verdict  of  Virgilian 
critics  that  asserts  the  superiority  of  the  first  over  the  second 
half  of  the  iEneid.  The  third  and  the  fifth  books  are,  perhaps, 
the  poorest  of  the  whole  twelve,  but  the  average  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  second,  the  pathos  of  the 
fourth,  and  the  majesty  of  the  sixth.  But  the  great  merits 
of  VII.-XII.  are  seldom  recognised  as  they  should  be.  The 
story  is  artistically  contrived  and  admirably  told.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  epic  poem  which  quite  equals  the  iEneid  in  this 
respect.  And  then  there  is  the  singularly  graphic  drawing  of 
character.  Mr.  Page  very  rightly  calls  the  reader’s  attention, 
not  only  to  the  figures  of  Pallas  and  Evander,  which,  as  he 
truly  says,  “  have  in  all  ages  won  unstinted  admiration,”  but 
to  Tumus  and  Mezentius.  Of  the  latter  he  writes : — 

“  Hated  he  is  justly  by  men  and  abhorred  by  gods  ;  but,  none 
the  less,  as  he  lies  wounded  and  propped  against  a  tree,  with  his 
great  beard  sweeping  over  his  chest,  while  he  sends  messenger 
after  messenger  to  bring  tidings  of  his  gallant  son,  the  grim 
soldier  is  a  pathetic  figure,  and  the  delineation  of  him  (II.  856 
seq.)  as  he  mounts  his  old  war-borse  for  the  last  time  is  unequalled 
in  Latin,  perhaps  in  any,  literature.” 

With  Tumus,  who  is  as  much  more  interesting  than 
-ZEneas,  as  Hector  is  more  interesting  than  Achilles,  Mr. 
Page  compares  Esau.  “  It  is  with  Esau,  and  not  with  Jacob, 
that  the  writer's  human  heart  seems  to  beat  in  genuine  sym¬ 
pathy.”  And  we  might  add  the  Satan  of  Paradise  Lost.  It 
was  shocking,  doubtless,  in  Lord  Thurlow  to  exclaim,  “By 
God !  I  hope  he’ll  win !  ’  when  he  first  made  acquaintance  with 
Milton’s  epic  (the  story  goes  that  it  was  read  to  him  by  a 
companion  on  circuit  who  wished  to  escape  his  profane  talk), 
but  the  exclamation  represents  a  very  common  feeling.  And 
then  there  is  Lavinia.  It  is  only  a  glimpse  that  we  catch  of 
her,  but  it  is  a  glimpse  which  we  seldom  get  in  ancient  litera¬ 
ture.  The  classical  heroines  are  wives  (we  except  the  incom¬ 
parable  Nausicaa  and  the  purely  tragical  figure  of  Electra) ; 
the  maiden  is  dismissed  with  the  stock  epithets,  “  x.a.'Khia(pvoo;, 
e'u7r^6x.a,uo;,  pulcherrima.”  Lavinia  alone  is  alive.  She  does 
nothing,  it  is  true,  but  blush.  But  the  blush  realises  her.  As 
Conington  has  it  in  one  of  his  happiest  passages  : — 

“  Her  mother’s  voice  Lavinia  hears. 

And  mingles  blushes  with  her  tears  ; 

Deep  crimson  glows  the  sudden  flame, 

And  dyes  her  tingling  cheek  with  shame. 

So  blushes  ivory’s  Indian  grain. 

When  sullied  with  vermilion  stain ; 

So  lilies  set  in  roseate  bed 
Enkindle  with  contagious  red.” 

(There  is  a  curious  lapsus  calami  in  Mr.  Page’s  note.  He 

has,  “  the  blush  on  Amata's  cheeks . the  violence  of 

Turnus  colours  Amata's  face  with  scarlet.”) 

Mr.  Page's  Introduction  is  only  too  brief, — little  over  twenty 
pages.  Let  us  hope  that  some  day  he  will  give  us  something 
more.  There  is  room  for  another  edition  of  Virgil  on  the 


*  The  JEneid  of  Virgil,  Boohs  VII.-XII.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  [Os.] 
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same  scale  as  Conington’s,  and  no  man  is  better  fitted  for 
the  task  than  Mr.  Page. 

The  notes  will  be  found  to  abound  with  a  penetrating 
criticism  and  an  exact  scholarship,  and  where  there  is  to  be  a 
choice  of  views  the  editor’s  judgment  is  generally  sound.  In 
the  splendid  battle-piece  of  Actium  in  the  Shield  of  iEneas 
there  is'  a  very  obscure  line.  Of  Cleopatra  the  poet  says  • — - 
“  necdum  etiam  geminos  a  tergo  respicit  angiies.” 

One  thinks,  of  course,  of  the  asp,  by  whose  bite  she  died. 
But  why  gemini?  Conington  does  not  help  us  by  saying 
that  “  it  is  merely  the  numerical  precision  of  an  emblematic 
picture.”  “  Precision  ”  is  exactly  the  quality  that  seems  to  be 
lacking.  There  was  only  one  asp.  Mr.  Page,  following 
Henry,  who  indeed  is  very  seldom  wrong,  is  inclined  to  the 
view  that  the  two  snakes  are  a  general  symbol  of  death.  Two 
snakes  destroy  Laocoon  and  his  sons ;  two  are  sent  to  slay  the 
infant  Hercules.  There  is  a  curious  parallel,  too,  in  the  old 
ballad  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  when  after  Dives’s  death — 

“  There  came  two  serpents  out  of  hell 
Thereto  his  soul  to  guide.” 

In  VII.  10,  “proxima  Circaeae  raduntur  litora  terrae,”  we 
think  with  Mr.  Page  that  the  less  obvious  “close”  is  better 
than  “next.”  In  the  description  of  Camilla  he  properly 
defends  the  poet  from  the  charge  of  exaggeration  by  remarking 
that  “  he  does  not  say  what  Camilla  did,  but  what  she  might 
do,  what  any  one,  seeing  her  run,  might  imagine  her  doing.” 
In  commenting  on  the  famous  “  devictam  Asiam  subsedit 
adulter  ”  (XI.  268)  he  remarks  with  much  force : — 

“Nearly  all  editors  say  that  devictam,  Asiam  is=*victorem  Asiae, 
but  surely  if  Virgil  wanted  to  write  victorem  Asiae  subsedit 
adulter,  he  could  have  done  so,  and  the  line  would  be  perfectly 
clear  and  good.  His  point,  however,  is  not  the  person  (though  of 
course  the  person  is  implied),  but  the  particular  time  for  which 
the  assassin  waits.  The  very  essence  of  tragedy  often  consists 
in  the  particular  moment  when  the  blow  falls — ‘  When  haughty 
power  mounts  high.  The  watcher’s  axe  is  nigh’ — and  Virgil 
understood  this,  but  his  critics  will  not  let  him  have  his  way.” 

This  is  the  sort  of  criticism  that  really  enlightens.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  always  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Page. 

On  VII.  112-13,— 

“  vertere  morsus 

exiguam  in  Cererem  penuria  adegit  edendi,” — 
he  remarks  “  penuria  edendi,  ‘  need  of  eating  ’  ;  they 
needed  to  eat  more.  Beware  of  rendering  ‘  want  of  something 
to  eat,’  for  edendi  cannot  be  passive,  but  is  the  gerund,  used 
as  a  verbal  noun.”  But  it  is  by  no  means  settled  that  the 
gerund  cannot  have  a  passive  sense.  Dr.  Kennedy  quotes  Dr. 
A.  P.  Pott : — “  I  have  long  ago  ceased  to  perplex  myself  with 
the  question  whether  the  gerund  should  be  assigned  to  the 
active  or  to  the  passive  form.  It  is  neither  of  the  two ;  it  is 
both,  like  many  other  words,  according  to  the  difference  of  its 
position.”  And  it  is  certainly  forcing  the  meaning  of 
penuria  to  say  it  is  want  in  the  sense  of  desire,  or,  as 
Conington,  equal  to  the  Homeric  spog  lor,rvo;.  Why  not  “  lack 
in  the  matter  of  eating  ”  ?  But  it  would  be  ungracious  to 
dwell  upon  casual  differences  where  there  is  so  much  that 
commands  unhesitating  assent. 


NOVELS  OP  THE  WEEK* 

Although  readers  will  not  dash  through  The  Uttermost 
Farthing  at  the  break-neck  and  breathless  speed  with 
which  they  devoured  his  former  book,  A  Villain  of  Partst 
there  is  some  very  good  reading  in  Mr.  Neuman’s  new 
book.  The  scheme  of  the  story  is  to  show  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  is,  from  the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  for  a 
person  of  really  high  character  to  cherish  a  project  of 
vengeance  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself,  or'  in  this  in¬ 
stance  herself.  The  character  of  Nora  Crofts  is  finely  drawn. 
While  she  is  still  a  very  young  girl  her  father,  John  Crofts, 
is  started  on  the  road  to  ruin  by  the  failure  of  a  speculation 
into  which  he  has  entered  by  advice  of  his  friend,  William 
Medlett.  Medlett  himself  had  sold  his  shares  in  time,  but 
neglected  to  warn  his  friend,  who  was  away  on  his  holiday. 
Tbe  Crofts  family  go  rapidly  down  hill,  and  Nora,  who  takes 

*  (1.)  The  Uttermost  Farthing.  By  B.  Paul  Neuman.  London  :  W.  Blackwood 
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command  of  the  household,  vows  to  he  revenged  on  the  man 
whose  negligence  gives  her  father  his  first  shove  downwards. 
Gradually,  however,  the  passage  of  time  softens  her  feelings, 
and  the  marriage  of  her  favourite  brother  to  Medlett’s 
daughter  can  be  borne  with  equanimity.  At  last,  when 
her  enemy,  not  as  the  result  of  any  schemes  of  hers,  but  by 
a  t ui'ii  of  fortune's  wheel,  is  brought  before  her  in  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  full  as  humiliating  and  disgraceful  as  she  could 
ever  have  desired,  Nora  finds  that  her  shame  at  seeing  so 
deplorable  a  sight  and  her  pity  for  the  man  take  the  savour 
from  the  gratification  she  had  in  earlier  years  expected.  We 
must  leave  to  Mr.  Neuman  the  task  of  telling  how  Nora, 
freed  from  the  bondage  of  tbe  evil  desire  of  revenge, 
finds  happiness  and  hope  in  love.  But  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  tbe  interest  of  tbe  book  is  sacrificed  to  the 
mere  study  of  one  character.  The  story,  though  devoid 
of  thrilling  adventures  and  blood-curdling  incidents,  is 
interesting  and  well  written,  and  will  repay  being  read  with 
more  attention  than  is  usually  vouchsafed  to  books  supplied 
in  a  weekly  box  by  tbe  circulating  library. 

It  seems  an  ungrateful  thing  to  criticise  an  interesting 
book  for  being  too  long,  but  it  is  almost  inevitable  in  tbe  case 
of  Mrs.  Glasgow’s  new  story,  The  Voice  of  the  People. 
Tbe  book  does  not  want  shortening  at  tbe  end,  but  a 
little  compression  at  the  beginning  would  be  a  decided  im¬ 
provement.  Although  tbe  opening  picture  of  life  in  a  country 
town  in  Virginia — tbe  story  is  American — is  picturesque 
enough  with  its  sleepiness,  its  negroes,  and  its  Southern 
charm,  still  the  author  gives  us  at  first  no  central  figures  on 
which  to  hang  our  interest.  The  man  and  woman  on  whom 
the  story  of  the  hook  is  to  hang  are  in  the  beginning  only 
ehikh'en,  and  the  reader's  interest  is  not  sufficiently  aroused 
by  what  is  really  merely  a  mise-en-scene.  After  reading  the 
rest  of  the  hook,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  re-read  the 
opening  and  there  study  the  beginnings  and  surroundings  of 
the  clever  characters  in,  whom  the  author  has  interested  us  in 
the  later  part  of  her  hook.  But  as  it  is,  the  first  two  hooks 
of  the  five  into  which  the  novel  is  divided  are  tedious.  The 
fault,  however,  argues  a  painstaking  quality  in  the  author 
with  which  the  reviewer  should  he  the  last  to  quarrel,  and 
by  its  very  nature  shows  that  there  is  good  stuff  in  the 
novel.  From  Book  III.  onwards  all  tediousness  entirely 
disappears,  and  the  stoiy  becomes  thoroughly  interesting. 
Nick  Burr,  the  self-made  man,  is  a  fine  creation,  and  his 
love  idyll  with  Eugenia  is  painted  with  a  delicacy  of 
imagination  which  makes  the  reader  grieve  for  its  sudden 
ending.  It  is  very  like  life  for  a  charming  woman  to  decline 
“  on  a  lower  range  of  feeling,”  and  to  be  quite  satisfied  with 
an  intolerable  “bounder”  like  the  fascinating  Dudley  Webb 
for  a  husband,  after  having  in  girlhood  been  loved  by  a  man 
like  Nick  Burr.  Still,  though  lifelike,  Eugenia’s  conduct  is 
unideal,  and  she  herself  is  sufficiently  living  to  make  the 
reader  regret  the  fate  with  which  she  is  quite  content. 
Readers  who  like  a  good  long  novel,  and  are  interested  by  the 
study  of  America,  will  very  much  enjoy  The  Voice  of  the 
People. 

For  Britain’s  Soldiers  is  a  collection  of  stories  put  together 
on  the  principle  of  the  charity  bazaar, — that  is,  for  the  benefit 
of  people  who  like  to  get  a  tangible  benefit  to  themselves  from 
their  charities.  And  the  “  value  received  ”  is  in  this  instance 
considerable.  All  the  best  writers  of  shoih  stories  give  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  book  gratis,  the  publisher  foregoes  all  profit, 
and  we  may  hope  that  Britain’s  soldiers  will  benefit  largely, 
for  the  writers  have  given  generously  and  of  their  best.  Mr. 
Kipling  has  searched  deeply  into  the  heart  of  a  little  child, 
and  given  in  “  The  Son  of  his  Father  ”  an  extraordinarily 
minute  dissection  of  the  mingled  effect  of  heredity  and  of 
Indian  up-bringing  on  the  child’s  motives  and  actions.  The 
father  is  “  Strickland,”  whose  name  we  all  greet  as  that  of  an 
old  friend.  This  suggests  a  most  interesting  field  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  Mr.  Kipling’s  readers,  and  we  should  be  much 
obliged  to  him  if  he  would  give  us,  amongst  others,  a  history 
of  the  daughters  of  the  “  Brushwood  hoy,”  and  the  sons  of 
“  William  the  Conqueror.”  Mr.  Kipling  will  appreciate  the 
reasons  for  this  distinction  in  sex.  Also,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  we  should  like  to  hear  the  story  of  Tod’s  children, 
who  are  surely  reserved  by  destiny  for  the  most  remarkable 
adventures. — It  is  invidious  to  choose  a  favourite  among  the 
stories  in  the  collection,  hut  no  one  should  on  any  account 
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miss  Mi’.  Alden’s  “  Peace  Congress,”  or  Mr.  Hyne’s  “  Renegade.” 
These  recommendations  must,  however,  stop  or  they  will  become 
a  mere  copy  of  the  index. 

The  plot  of  Merciless  Love  is  certainly  fantastic,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  book  is  written  by  the  author  of 
For  a  God  Dishonoured.  Olive,  the  heroine,  who  suffers  the 
pangs  of  merciless  love,  is  a  fanatical  anti-vivisectionist,  and 
is  on  the  eve  of  being  engaged  to  Collins  Bey  (an  attractive 
gentleman  whose  character  is  slightly  tinged  by  long  residence 
in  the  East).  Unfortunately,  just  before  he  proposes  she 
gets  a  letter  from  the  solicitor  of  an  old  admirer,  William 
Johnson,  now  defunct,  saying  that  he  leaves  her  £40,000  as 
long  as  she  remains  unmarried;  should  she  marry,  the 
money  is  to  go  to  trustees  “  for  the  founding  of  a  Pasteur 
Institute.”  To  a  girl  of  Olive’s  opinions  this  is  like  devoting 
the  money  to  founding  a  new  “  Circle  of  Dante’s  Hell,”  She 
makes  the  mistake  of  not  consulting  Collins  Bey,  who  is  a 
sensible  man,  in  the  matter,  but  of  saying  that  there  is  an 
insuperable  obstacle  between  them.  Finally,  not  being  able 
to  stand  separation  from  her  lover,  she  makes  a  will  leaving 
the  money  (she  has  a  specific  right  to  dispose  of  it  after  her 
own  death)  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  relations,  and  arranges  a  mock 
suicide  while  she  flies  to  the  East,  marries  Collins  Bey,  and 
takes  refuge  in  Oriental  seclusion  for  fear  of  discovery. 
At  last  the  villain  of  the  piece,  a  great  vivisectionist 
surgeon,  appears  in  the  neighbourhood.  Olive  knows  that 
should  he  discover  her  fraud  he  will  insist  on  the  return  of 
the  money  from  the  relations,  and  the  founding  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  she  takes  poison,  not  reflecting  that  it  is  too  late  for 
this  remedy,  for  as  she  has  married,  Sir  Claude  has  as  much 
right  over  the  money  after  her  death  as  if  she  remained  alive. 
However,  the  curtain  drops  on  the  catastrophe,  and  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  Sir  Claude  gets  hold  of  the 
fortune  or  not.  The  book  is  too  much  of  an  anti-vivisectionist 
tract  to  be  a  good  novel,  but  people  who  hold  those  opinions 
will  be  in  full  sympathy  with  it. 

Occultism  and  the  transmigration  of  souls  play  a  leading 
part  in  The  Sin  of  Atlantis.  A  subtly  worldly  flavour  is 
imparted  by  the  principal  character — the  owner  of  the 
soul  for  which  the  good  and  bad  influences  are  fighting — 
being  a  modern  Duke.  The  author  speaks  of  souls,  their 
“  planes,”  the  clouds  of  light  they  dress  in,  their  wishes,  and 
their  fate  with  a  familiarity  which  is  bewildering  to  the  holder 
of  the  simple  creed  taught  by  Him  to  whom  Mr.  Roy  Horniman 
alludes  as  “Carpenter  Jesus  Christ.”  Purely  as  a  novel,  the 
book  is  not  an  artistic  creation,  and  as  for  the  spiritual  basis 
of  the  work  one  can  read  it  as  well  in  one’s  Bible. 

“  No  case ;  please  abuse  plaintiff’s  attorney,”  was  once  en¬ 
dorsed  on  a  hopeless  brief.  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet  has  an  admirable 
case  which  he  spoils  in  his  book  on  the  Boer  War,  For  Bight  and 
England,  by  consistent  outpourings  of  abuse  of  Mr.  Kruger. 
The  book  is  so  extremely  violent  in  tone  that  it  entirely  misses 
the  effect  it  would  have  were  its  language  more  temperate.  We 
should  be  sorry  that  any  foreigner  should  judge  the  war  from 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Nisbet.  He  would  be  sure  to  think 
England  had  something  to  conceal,  and  sought  to  hide  the 
fact  by  bluster. 

The  lady  who  is  the  central  figure  in  the  stories  called  A 
Diplomatic  Woman  is  supposed,  to  put  it  coarsely,  to  be  a  spy 
in  the  employment  of  the  French  Government.  However,  like 
the  pioneers  of  the  band  in  Stevenson’s  Wre deers  who  “pranced 
for  the  love  of  it,”  she  spies  gratis  and  for  her  own  amusement. 
The  stories  of  her  effort  are  ingenious,  the  most  amusing 
being,  perhaps,  the  first,  “  The  Russian  Cipher.” 

The  Crimson  Cryptogram  is  an  orthodox  “  murder  ”  story, 
beginning  with  a  crime  in  the  first  chapter.  Mr.  Fergus 
Hume  is  always  ingenious  at  this  sort  of  business,  and  the 
story  is  an  average  specimen  of  his  work  in  this  class. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

All  the  articles  in  the  new  Edinburgh  Review  are  well  worth 
reading.  The  first  paper  relates  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s 
“  Political  History  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  This  book,  we  are 
told,  is  not  a  history  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  “  it  is 
a  commentary — and  a  very  admirable  commentary — on  the 
textbooks  with  which  the  lecturer’s  hearers  were,  as  now 
the  Professor’s  readers  are,  ex  hypo  the  si  familiar.”  Mr. 


Goldwin  Smith  reverses  a  good  many  of  the  accepted 
verdicts  of  English  history.  For  instance,  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  in  his  eyes  a  great  misfortune,  “  forming  the  con¬ 
nection  with  France  which  led  to  the  Hundred  Years’  War, 
severing  from  England  the  Saxon  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and 
thus  putting  off  the  Union  of  Britain.”  The  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  takes  exception  to  many  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s 
theories,  particularly  the  one  cited  above,  but  gives  him  great 
credit  for  his  power  of  historical  character  drawing.  As  is 
permissible  in  a  commentator,  the  historian  preaches  his  own 
doctrin  es  freely,  “  Peace  at  any  price  by  full  concession  to  any 
demand,  appears  to  be  his  ideal  of  statesmanship.”  By  war, 
he  says,  “  no  one  can  really  make  trade  flourish,  since  trade 
depends  on  wealth,  which  is  destroyed  by  war.”  “  Chevalier’s 
History  of  the  French  Navy”  is  the  subject  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  suggestive  article.  The  book  is  really  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  two  others  on  the  same  subject  by  the  same 
author.  Together  they  form  a  connected  account  of  the 
Navy  of  France  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  narra¬ 
tive  “has  a  sustained  interest  with  which  naval  historians 
rarely  succeed  in  investing  their  writings.”  The  latter  part  of 
the  article  deals  with  Captain  Chevalier  “  as  a  naval  strategist, 
if  not  as  an  anti- English  pamphleteer.”  He  devotes  the  final 
chapter  of  his  history  to  a  discussion  of  the  best  way  of  making 
war  upon  England,  advocating  “the  system  of  warfare  by 
surprise,”  and  assuming  throughout  “  that  his  country  will  have 
to  carry  on  alone  the  naval  struggle  which  he  contemplates.” 
A  paper  upon  the  South  African  War  and  its  critics  consists 
partly  of  a  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared  last 
January  in  the  Berliner  Local-Anzeiger  by  a  Major-General 
von  Schmeling,  an  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the  German  Army. 
The  text  of  the  German  article  is  “  The  cart  sticks  in  the  mud,” 
which  words  the  German  writer  attributes  to  Lord  Kitchener. 
His  object  was  to  prove  that  it  was  practically  impossible  that 
the  British  cart  should  ever  get  out  of  the  mud.  The 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  attributes  the  fact  that  it  is  out  of  the  mud 
to  the  genius  of  Lord  Roberts — one  more  proof  of  the  theory  that 
“  in  war  men  are  nothing,  a  man  is  everything  ” — and  “  to  the 
element  on  which  no  foreigner  could  have  counted, — the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  whole  Empire.”  Among  the  lighter  articles  we  may 
mention  an  entertaining  criticism  on  “  Some  Recent  Novels  of 
Manners,”  as  illustrated  by  Miss  Cholmondeley  and  Miss 
Fowler,  and  one  on  “The  New  Movement  in  Art,”  as  illustrated 
by  the  pictures  in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  writer  of  the 
latter  paper  is  neither  an  apologist  for  the  New  Movement,  nor  a 
satirist  of  it.  His  object  is  “to  characterise  and  explain”  a 
certain  tendency  in  art, — “  the  revolt  against  the  domination  of 
literature  over  painting,” 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

“The  Conditions  of  Great  Poetry”  strikes  us  as  the  most 
remarkable  article  in  an  interesting  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  The  writer  endeavours  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  present 
“  cessation  ”  of  great  poetry,  and  to  show  what  were  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  great  poets  produced  their  masterpieces.  He 
believes  strong  and  widely  diffused  religious  belief  to  be  a 
fertile  parent  of  true  poetry,  and  that  “  at  the  root  of  all  great 
poetry  there  is  some  form  or  other  of  strenuous  and  impassioned 
optimism.”  The  decline  of  the  wave  of  “impassioned  optimism’’ 
which  produced  the  poets  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  may 
be  traced  in  the  later  poems  of  Tennyson,  in  which  we  may  see 
the  “  increasingly  saddening  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by 
the  recent  developments  of  science.”  “  The  faith,  the  hopes,  the 
aspirations  of  the  present  generation  are  not  in  a  state  of 
sufficient  or  sufficiently  definite  excitement  to  generate  the 
emotional  atmosphere  which  great  poetry  requires,”  he  tells 
us.  The  idea  of  Imperialism  is  to-day  “  the  single  element  in 
our  national  life  which  is  for  the  time  being  in  a  state  of 
exceptional  vitality.”  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
embodies  that  idea,  and  “with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Kipling, 
there  is  no  one  among  the  present  generation  of  poets 
whose  work  even  suggests  greatness.”  There  are  two 
articles  on  South  Africa, — one  gives  a  clear  and  most  useful 
outline  of  the  third  period  of  the  war ;  the  other,  “  Dr, 
Theal  on  South  African  History,”  is  a  refutation  of  the 
pro  -  Dutch  chapters  in  Dr.  Theal’s  last  book,  which, 
we  are  told,  is  regarded  “as  the  first  authority  upon  all 
questions  relating  to  the  early  polity  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  settlements.”  The  article  is  apparently  written  by  a  Cape 
Colonist.  He  maintains,  and  we  think  proves  in  contradiction 
to  Dr.  Theal,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  “  Great  Trek  ”  was  the 
Dutch  objection  to  the  freedom  of  slaves.  “Japanese  Literature  ” 
makes  an  interesting  paper,  but  that  literature  as  described  and 
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quoted  in  the  review  strikes  the  reader  as  wearisome  in  the 
extreme.  Japanese  history  hardly  exists.  Fiction  abounds,  but 
“  their  stories  and  romances  are  generally  told  with  bald  simplicity 
unadorned  by  wit  or  imagination,  there  is  no  elevation  of 
sentiment,  while  to  add  to  their  defects  little  in  the  nature 
of  connected  plots  is  to  be  discovered.’-’  Among  early  Japanese 
writers  many  are  women.  As  to  poetry,  Japanese  poets  betray, 
we  are  told,  “  a  striking  want  of  imagination,  and  are  remarkably 
deficient  in  the  higher  qualities  of  the  poetic  art.  Their  choice 
of  subjects  is  confined  within  an  exceedingly  narrow  compass, 
their  imagery  is  limited,  and  they  never  tire  of  repeating  ad 
nauseam  the  same  similes.”  Sermons  preached  by  Buddhist 
clergy  in  the  local  temples  seem  a  prominent  feature  in  modern 
Japanese  literature.  These  contain  little  of  a  distinctively 
Buddhist  character.  “Confueian  platitudes  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  not  always  decorous  form  the  staple  of  their  instructions* 
and  in  their  general  abhorrence  of  dogmatism  they  prefer  to  hold 
with  Confucius  that  conduct  and  not  doctrine  is  the  all-important 
duty  of  man.” 

The  Church  Quarterly  Review.  July.  (Spottiswoode  and 
Co.  6s.) — The  Church  Quarterly  points  with  legitimate 
satisfaction  to  the  fact  of  its  having  completed  its  twenty- 
fifth  year,  the  first  number  having  appeared  in  October, 
1875.  We  desire  to  add  our  congratulations  and  good  wishes, 
which  we  can  well  do,  without  associating  ourselves  with  all  its 
views  on  doctrine,  ecclesiastical  polities,  and  criticisms.  We  are 
especially  glad  to  see  on  this  occasion  an  article  on  the  Arch¬ 
bishops’  decision  on  Reservation.  We  sincerely  hope  that  it  may 
influence  those  who  may  yet  be  wavering  on  the  point. 


Democracy  and  Empire :  with  Studies  of  their  Psychological, 
Economic,  and  Moral  Foundations.  By  Franklin  Henry  G-iddings, 
Professor  in  Columbia  U niversity.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  10s.  Gd.)  | 
— Mr.  Giddings  states  in  his  preface  that  the  collection  of  essays 
and  addresses  which  make  up  his  volume  “  are  logically  related 
parts  of  a  whole.”  We  have  not  been  able  to  convince  ourselves 
of  this  so  completely  as  we  could  desire,  and  the  volume  is  a  large 
one  which  would  gain  by  the  diminution  in  bulk  and  the  increase 
in  lucidity  if  the  chapters  upon  the  “Ethical  Motive,”  the 
“  Psychology  of  Society,”  and  the  “  Mind  of  the  Many  ”  were 
removed.  We  agree  with  his  general  statement  of  the  principles 
which  make  Empire  and  democracy  compatible, — namely,  that 
States  are  held  together  now,  not  by  the  tie  of  blood,  nor  the  tie 
of  religion,  but  by  an  “  ethical  likemindedness  ”  ;  and  that  the 
union  can  only  be  lasting  if  the  central  power  confines  itself 
practically  to  three  things, — “the  Imperial  defence,  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  conflict  between  one  part  of  the  Empire  and  another,  and 
insistence  that  local  administration  shall  come  up  to  a  certain 
standard  in  its  protection  of  life  and  property  and  in  its  respect 
for  enlightenment”;  but  we  think  the  case  might  have  been 
established  in  a  terser  and  more  readable  manner.  The  chapter 
on  “  The  Destinies  of  Democracy,”  which  contains  some  acute 
criticism  of  Mr.  Becky’s  book  on  “  Democracy  and  Liberty,”  is 
perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  volume. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 

[Under  this  heading  v:e  notice  such  Boohs  of  the  i ceeh  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.] 

Famines  in  India.  By  Romesh  C.  Dutt.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
and  Co.  7s.  Gd.) — Mr.  Romesh  Dutt  thinks  that  if  the  Indian 
Revenue  were  more  equitably  assessed,  and  the  Indian  expendi¬ 
ture  reduced,  the  occurrence  of  famine  would  be,  if  not  altogether 
averted,  yet  diminished.  He  does  not  expressly  say  so,  but  he 
certainly  gives  his  readers  to  understand  that  British  rule  is 
financially  more  oppressive  than  that  exercised  either  by  the 
Hindoo  or  by  the  Mahommedan  dynasties  of  the  past.  “  Greek 
and  Chinese  travellers  who  visited  India  between  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  and  the  seventh  century  A.D.  attest  to  the  mild  and 
moderate  land-tax  of  India,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
population.”  That  is  a  very  big  statement  to  make  without  any 
references,  especially  when  we  contrast  it  with  what  is  the 
general  upshot  of  the  book,  that  the  present  land-tax  is 
immoderate  and  the  agricultural  population  depressed.  Mr. 
Romesh  DutPs  expressed  desire  is  to  correct,  not  to  over¬ 
throw,  the  present  administration,  but  his  arguments  do 
not  logically  lead  to  this  conclusion.  Why  not  go  back 
to  the  golden  age  which  prevailed  from  400  B*C.  to  GOO  A.D.  ? 
Why  not  a  revival  of  Hindoo  rule,  say  with  Mr.  Naoroji,  who 
has  quite  different  views  about  British  rule,  for  Premier,  and 
Mr.  Dutt  for  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?  Even  Mahommedan 
rule  would  be  preferable  to  the  present.  For  did  not  Akbar  con¬ 


tent  himself  with  what  he  could  get?  Admirable  moderation! 
“  The  Mahomedan  rulers  of  India  realised  what  they  could.”  The 
extortionate  Briton  can  hardly  do  more.  Some  people  say  that 
he  hardly  does  so  much.  Of  course  there  are  drawbacks  to  our 
rule.  There  is  one  which  cannot  be  remedied,  the  great  sums 
withdrawn  from  the  country  for  pensions  and  the  home  establish¬ 
ment.  Indigenous  rulers  spend  the  revenue  where  it  is  raised. 
And  if  we  could  find  a  strong  and  just  native  rule  we  ought  to 
give  place  to  it.  Could  the  Congress  party  have  their  wish 
to-morrow,  would  they  dare  to  carry  it  into  action  ?  Would  Sikhs 
and  Pathans  and  Ghoorkas  and  Beloochees  follow  their  lead  P  We 
do  not  think  the  worse  of  a  Bengalee  for  thinking  that  he  can  rule 
as  well  as  we  can.  The  more  frankly  he  says  so,  the  more  we 
respect  him.  But  as  to  the  fact  we  remain  unconvinced.  Mr. 
Dutt  professes  Indian  history,  we  see.  Does  he  consider  the 
figures  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari  historical  ?  He  gives  the  militia  of 
the  eleven  Subahs  at  337,804  cavalry,  and  3,946,705  infantry. 
What  sort  of  burden  was  this  P  Akbar  began  to  reckon  his 
revenue  after  his  army  had  been  provided  for. 


Sports  for  Girls.  Edited  by  Howard  Spicer.  (Andrew  Mel¬ 
rose.  ls.net.) — The  “  sports  ”  are  eight  in  number,  and  may  be 
enumerated  :  “  Skating,”  “  Hockey,”  “  Swimming,”  “  Golf,” 
“  Physical  Training  ”  (hardly  a  sport,  though  of  importance  that 
cannot  he  exaggerated),  “Fencing,”  “Cricket,”  “Lawn  Tennis,” 
each  of  them  being  treated  by  an  expert,  as,  for  instance,  golf, 
about  which  Miss  Hezlet,  the  Lady  Champion  for  1899,  gives 
some  useful  hints.  We  venture  to  doubt  as  to  cricket  whether 
the  “  real  thing  ”  in  balls  ought  to  be  used.  If  one  of  our  great 
wicket-keepers  would  allow  his  hands  to  he  photographed  it  might 
be  serviceable  as  an  illustration.  Generally,  however,  we  find 
nothing  to  criticise  in  the  volume,  which  should  be  as  useful  as  a 

book  of  this  kind  can  be. - With  this  may  be  mentioned  a  little 

volume  on  a  not  unrelated  subject.  The  Way  to  be  Well,  by  Mrs. 
Torke  Smith  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.,  3d.,  6d.  cloth). 
It  is  full  of  good  advice  and  within  every  one’s  reach. 


Hierakonopolis,  Part  I.  Plates  of  Discoveries  by  J.  E.  Quibell, 
B.A.  With  Notes  by  W.  M.  F.  P.  (Bernard  Quariteh.  20s.) — 
The  discoveries  given  in  this  volume  include  some  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Egypt.  King  Nar-mer,  for  instance,  probably  comes 
before  Mena  himself,  and  carries  us  back  to  4800  B.C.  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Plate  ii.  is  a  limestone  figure,  life  size ;  “  the  face  is  wide 
and  coarse  but  seems  to  have  elements  other  than  the  negro- 
Libyan.”  Elsewhere  (vi.)  we  see  the  pure  Libyan  type.  None 
of  the  plates  are  more  interesting  than  xxvi.  A.  B.  C.,  which  have 
for  their  subject  the  exploits  of  the  King  who  bore  the  sobriquet 
of  “  Scorpion.”  The  limestone  statue — “the  earliest  known” — 
figured  as  xxxix.,  is  very  remarkable. 

African  Books. — Natal  and  the  Boers.  By  J.  E.  Rowell.  (J.  M. 
Dent  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) — Mr.  Rowell  tells  us  much  about  the 
subject  of  his  book.  He  is  enthusiastic  about  Natal ;  he  does 
justice,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  the  Boers.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  history  which  he  tells  is  the  history  of  the 
past.  Recent  events  are  dismissed  in  a  sentence.  But  then  the 
past  is  needed  for  the  due  appreciation  of  the  present.  The 
Boer  record,  as  relates  both  to  us  and  the  native  tribes,  is 
certainly  not  a  good  one.  Nothing  is  more  strange  than  the 
praises  bestowed  on  Boer  morals  viewed  in  the  light  of  facts. — — 
The  Boer  Invasion  of  Natal,  by  Clement  H.  Seott  (S.  W.  Partridge 
and  Co.,  2s.  6d.  net),  takes  up  the  story  with  the  declaration 
of  war  in  October  last.  Nothing  could  be  more  succinctly  and 
plainly  put  than  the  following  conspectus  of  Boer  ideas  :  — 
“  (1)  The  Dutch  nation  was  beginning  to  realise  that  numerically 
it  was  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  the  British  in  South  Africa; 
(2)  in  the  South  African  Republic  they  owned  the  wealthiest 
portion  of  the  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi,  and  this 
wealth  alone  would  probably  enable  them  to  raise  themselves  to 
the  position  of  a  powerful  nation;  (3)  in  the  Cape  Colony  the 
Dutch  had  gained  the  ascendency  in  political  matters  by  having 
placed  in  power  the  ‘  Bond  Ministry  ’ ;  and  (4)  the  time 
was  fast  approaching  for  a  decisive  blow.”  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated,  and  may  be  read  with  much  interest  and  pleasure. - 

Mines  of  the  Transvaal,  1900.  By  R.  R.  Masson.  (The  Statist 
Office.  10s.net.) — As  may  be  supposed,  this  volume  contains  a 
number  of  highly  interesting  figures.  The  totals  of  capital,  of 
output,  in  weight  and  value,  the  fluctuations  of  price,  make  a  very 
remarkable  record.  One  company,  which,  of  course,  we  do  not 
name,  has  a  capital  of  .£2,750,000,  has  already  divided  £100,000 
more  than  its  total  capital,  and  in  1898  produced  nearly  £680,000 
of  gold.  Its  shares  (£5  all  paid)  have  varied  in  value  from 

£11  10s.  (in  1895)  to  £7  in  this  present  year. - We  are  taken  to 

another  part  of  the  “  Dark  Continent  ”  in  British  East  Af  rica  and 
Uganda,  by  John  B.  Purvis  (Swan  Sonnensehein  and  Co.,  2s.  6d.) 
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Mr.  Purvis  writes  about  the  country,  the  climate,  the  native 
customs  and  character,  the  opportunities  open  to  Europeans,  the 
outfit  which  the  traveller  should  have,  and  other  matters.  The 
book  is  illustrated  by  interesting  photographs. 

Miscellaneous. — Old  English  Churches,  by  George  Clinch  (L. 
Upcott  Gill,  6s.  fid.  net),  contains  an  account  of  the  various  styles 
of  architecture,  from  “  Anglo-Saxon  ”  to  “  Early  Renaissance,” 
a  description  of  “  Church  Furniture  and  Accessories,”  from 
altars  (a  term  which,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  is  not 
strictly  Anglican)  onwards,  “  Decorations,”  and  “  Monuments.” 
It  is  a  treasury  of  information  about  the  externals  of  Church 

matters,  and  is  copiously  illustrated. - Our  Cove.  By 

J.  Henry  Harris.  (J.  Pollard,  Truro.  2s.) — These  “  Stories 
from  a  Cornish  Fisher  Village  ”  are  very  graphic  and 
powerful  sketches,  obviously  drawn  from  life.  The  place  is 
first  described,  though  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  identified. 
Then  come  the  people,  and  these,  too,  can  hardly  be  located,  for 
the  fisher-folk  are  very  much  alike  from  north  to  south, — we  are 
sometimes  reminded  by  Mr.  Harris  of  Charles  Reade’s  “  Christie 
Johnstone.”  The  stapleof  the  book  consists  of  short  stories,  mostly 
sad,  if  not  absolutely  tragic,  a  character  that  sea  stories  are  apt 
to  have.  This  is  a  good  piece  of  literary  work,  besides  being  a 

loyal  offering  from  a  dutiful  son  to  the  land  of  his  birth. - In 

Present  Day  Payers,  Vol.  III.,  edited  by  J.  W.  Rowntree  (Headley 
Brothers,  fid.  net),  we  have  two  thoughtful  papers  well  worthy  of 
attention, — “  Pauline  Theology,”  by  Professor  A.  S.  Peake,  and 

“A  Review  of  ‘  Stalker’s  Christology,’  ”  by  Ed.  Grubb,  M.A. - 

Among  the  seasonable  publications  of  the  week  is  Philip’s 
Commercial  Map  of  the  East  (G.  Philip  and  Son,  Is.,  and  2s.  6d. 
mounted).  The  map  exhibits  the  “  Trans-Siberian  Railway,”  which 
has  now  been  completed  as  far  as  Stretinsk,  with  a  small  inter¬ 
ruption  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Baikal.  Every  region  in¬ 
cluded,  and  it  includes  all  the  Old  World  north  of  20  deg.  south 
latitude,  has  its  products  and  minerals  marked  upon  it,  and  there 
are  also  indications  of  routes  by  land  or  sea,  naval  stations,  coal¬ 
ing  stations,  British  and  foreign,  &e.  Warm-water  poits  are 
also  marked,  and  “spheres  of  influence”  distinguished  by 
colours. 
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Narrow  column,  one-third  width  of  page,  7s.  an  inch. 
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“LIBERTY  ” 

ART 

FABRICS 

FOR 

DRESSES  AND 
FURNITURE. 


Summer  Sale 

OF 

SURPLUS  STOCKS. 

LAST  3  DAYS. 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


LIBERTY  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 


O  S  L  E  R. 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  FITTINGS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


New  Editions. — In  the  “Temple  Classics”  (J.  M.  Dent  and 
Co.,  Is.  6d.  net  per  volume),  William  Carton’s  Golden  Legend, 

Vols.  III.  and  IV. - In  the  “Chiswick  Shakespeare”  (G.  Bell 

and  Sons,  Is.  6d.  each  net),  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  John 
Dennis,  and  Illustrations  by  Byam  Shaw,  we  have  Twelfth 

Night  and  King  Richard  II. - In  the  “  Author’s  Edition  of 

Mark  Twain’s  Works”  (Chatto  and  Windus,  12s.  fid.  each), 
Vols.  XXI.  (being  the  third  of  Short  Stories  and  Sketches) 
and  XXII.  ( Literary  Essays),  concluding  with  some  “  In 
Memoriam  ”  verses  to  Olivia  Susan  Clemens,  by  S.  L.  C., 
and  a  “  Biographical  Sketch  ”  of  Mark  Twain  himself.  This 
last  contains  the  highly  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Clemens’s 
financial  misfortunes,  and  of  bis  most  honourable  and  able 

recovery  from  them. - Principles  of  Chess  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

By  James  Mason.  (Horace  Cox.  2s.Gd.net.) - The  Law  Relat¬ 

ing  to  the  Remuneration  of  Commission  Agents.  By  William  Evans, 
B.A.  Edited  by  W.  de  Bracy  Herbert,  M.A.  (Same  publisher.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


WINES  OF  BAD  VINTAGES 
ARE  INJURIOUS  TO  HEALTH 

Only  Good  Vintage  Wines 
should  be  bought. 

WRITE  FOR  complete  calendars  of  vintages, 
based  on  the  universally  accepted  verdict  of  Con¬ 
noisseurs — clearly  distinguishing  the  good  from  the 
bad  and  indifferent  vintages. 

The  question  of  Vintages  is  one  of  the  utmost 


■  - ♦ - 

Bearne  (C.),  Pictures  of  the  Old  French  Court,  cr  Svo  . (Unwin)  10/6 

Bell  (F.  W.),  The  South  African  Conspiracy,  8vo . (Heinemann)  5/0 

Bratthwaite’s  Retrospect,  Vol.  C5XL,  12mo  . .(Simpkin;  6/6 

Calthrop  (Rev.  Gordon),  Meglddo  :  the  Spanish  Armada  and  other  Sermons, 

cr  8vo . . . . . (Thynne)  3/G 

Dagnall  (J.  H.),  Love  is  In  the  Stomach,  not  the  Heart,  12mo . (Simpkin)  2/6 

Denny  (G.  A.),  Diamond  Drilling  for  Gold  &  other  Minerals,  Svo  (Lockwood)  12/6 
Egerton(H.  R.),  Sir  Stamford  Raffles:  England  in  the  Far  East.  .(Unwin)  6/0 
Elworthy  (W.  R.)  and  Campling  (C.  C.),  Book-keeping  for  Traders,  Manufac- 

turers,  and  Companies,  8vo . . (Jordan)  2/6 

Gale  (J.  S.),  A  Korean-English  Dictionary,  imp  8vo . . . (S.  Low)  30/0 

Gannon  (J.  P.),  A  Review  of  Irish  History  in  Relation  to. the  Social  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  cr  8vo . . . (Unwin)  6/0 

Gowing  (Mrs.  A.),  A  Spider's  Web,  cr  Svo  . . . . . (Burleigh)  2/6 

Green  (J.  R.),  An  Introduction  to  Vegetable  Physiology,  8vo . (Churchill)  10/6 

Greig  (T.  W.),  Ladies'  Dress  Shoes,  folio  . (Douglas')  12/0 

Hawthorne  (C.  O.),  Rheumatism,  Rheumatoid,  Antbritts,  and  Subcutaneous  - 

Nodules,  8vo . , . . (Churchill)  2/6 

Hayes  (M.  H.),  Stable  Management  and  Exercise,  Svo  _ (Hurst  &  Blackett)  12/0 

His’cox  (G.  D.),  Horseless  Vehicles  :  Automobiles.*  Motor  Cycles,  8vo  (S.  Low)  14/0 
Jackson’s  Cyclist’s  Guide  to  Yorkshhe,  written  &  arranged’  by  Tom  Bradley, 

cr8vo  . (Simpkin)  2/6 

James  (Henry),  The  Soft  Side,  cr  8vo  . (Methuen)  6/0 

Kriscli  (W.),  The  Technical  School  French  Grammar,  cr  8vo  _ (J.  Murray)  2/6 

Lewes  (V.  B.),  Acetylene  :  a  Hand  Book  for  the  Student  and  Manufacturer, 

cr  8vo . (Constable)' 31/6 

McCarthy  (James),  Surveying  and  Exploring  in  Siam,  8vo  . (J.  Murray)  10/6 

Minehln  (G-.  M.),  The  Student's  Dynamics,  cr  Svo . (Bell)  3/6 

Powell  (Lt.-Gen.  R.  S.  S.  Baden-),  Sport  in  War,  cr  8vo  . (Heinemann)  3/6 

Rogers  (W.  M.),  Handbook  of  British  Rubi,  Svo . (Duckworth)  5/0 

Rowell  (T.),  Natal  and  the  Boers  :  the  Birth  of  a  Colony,  cr  Svo . (Dent)  2/6 

Smith  (A.  C.),  The  Monk  and  the  Dancer,  cr  8vo . (Downey)  3/6 

Smith  (P.  Horton-),  The  Goulstonian  Lectures  on  the  Typhoid  Bacillus  and 

Typhoid  Fever,  Svo  . (Churchill)  2/6 

Svkes  (Lady),  Side  Lights  on  the  War,  cr  8vo . (Unwin)  3/6 

West  (Julian),  My  Afterdream,  cr  8vo  . (Unwin)  6/0 

Wharton  (Edith),  A  Gift  from  the  Grave,  cr  Svo . (J.  Murray)  2/6 

W11.U  (C.  T.)  and,  .Burchett  (G.),  The  Dean’s  Apron,  cr  Svo  —  (Ward  &  Lock)  3/6 


importance,  and  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  matter  of 
taste.  In  the  case  of  bad  or  doubtful  Vintages, 
either  the  grapes  never  ripened  thoroughly,  or,  owing 
to  mildew,  the  Wines  are  unsound. 

(PRICE  LIST  FREE), 

To  -  - 

HATCH,  MANSFIELD,  and  CO,,  Ltd , 

The  Leading  Vintage  Wine  MERCHANTS, 

1  C0CKSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


W  M.  &  Geo.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 
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Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Fabrics, 
Fine  Arts. 


Kow  ready ,  post-free. 

HAMPTON  AND  SONS’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Ld‘ 

These  Catalogues  enable  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  see  that  although  the  quality, 
the  artistic  merit ,  and  the  finish  of 
Hampton  and  Sons’  productions  are 
exceptional ,  their  prices  are  the  lowest 
at  which  goods  of  equivalent  value  are 
anywhere  procurable. 

HAMPTON  AND  SONS, 

Pall  Mall  East.  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.  Ld. 

ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

‘  Their  goods  have  the  merit  of  excellence  and  cheapness.1’— Court  Circular. 

I_  -  Fish  Napkins,  2/11  per  dozen. 

KISH  Dinner  Napkins,  5/6  per  dozen. 

Table  Cloths,  2  yds.  square,  2/6 ;  2}  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5/6. 
Samples  and  __  _  __  _  _  .  _.  .  Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  -/lli  each. 
Trice  Lists  O  A  |W|  a  |%  Strong  Huckaback  Towels, 
post-free.  4/6  per  dozen. 

TABLE  and  house  LINEN. 
ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and 
Scurf,  and  Promotes  a  Luxuriant  Growth.  For  Fair  or  Grey  Hair 
use  GOLDEN  MACASSAR  OIL,  which  does  not  stain  or  darken  the 
hair  or  linen.  Sizes— 3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists, 
and  A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 
SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  FOUNDED  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Stseet;  40  Chancery  Lane;  42  Mincing  Lane. 

SUM  INSURED  IN  1899  EXCEEDED . £435,000,000. 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1824. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  EUis,  K.C.V.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 


Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq. 

Edward  Harbqrd  Lushington,  Esq. 

Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  Chief  Secretary. 

EDGBASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 

FOR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

31  CALTHORPE  ROAD,  EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding  House-ST.  ALBAN’S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 


President : 

THE  LORD  BISHOP,  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A., 
4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

SETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “  OVERDALE  ”  SCHOOL 

k_)  for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
RICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

CJCHOOL  for  MISSIONARIES’  DAUGHTERS, 

O  WALTHAMSTOW  HALL,  SEVENOAKS.— The  Committee  have  decided 
to  receive  a  limited  number  of  lay  Pupils.  Principal.  Miss  MILLAR  (assisted  by 
nine  Resident  Mistresses).  Beautiful  situation.  Home  care  and  Christian 
training ;  technical  instruction.  Pupils  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  Local  and 
Matriculation  Examinations.— For  prospectus  and  terms,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

BRI'NKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  R.  D. 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge  ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School’).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.— Prospectus  on 
application. 


Royal  agricultural  college 

CIRENCESTER,  , 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845.  For  Land-Owners,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors, 
Agriculturists,  Colonists,  Ac.  For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of 
Governors,  Piofessors,  Practical  Instructors,  &c„  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  Diplomas,  Gold  Medals,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  October  9th. 

ASP  ATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER¬ 
LAND.— Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  the  country. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District.  Training  for  future  Land  Agents, 
Farmers.  Colonists.  Six  Farms,  Dairy,  and  Workshops.  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS 
OCTOBER  2nd.— J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Principal. 

WA  R  W  I  C  K  S~  C  H  O  O  L 

(Chartered  by  Edward  the  Confessor). 

Chairman  of  Governors.— The  Right  Honourable  THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK. 
First-grade  PubUc  School.  Fees,  £60.  Modern  Buildings  in  Country 
near  Warwick. 

Chapel,  Sanatorium,  Gymnasium,  Ac.  Junior  House  for  Boys  from  8. 
SPECIAL  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE 
HOUSE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£35  and  £20)  ON  APRIL  3rd  and  4th. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER. 

FELSTED  SCHOOL.— Ten  HEAD-MASTER’S  NOMI¬ 
NATIONS,  with  reduction  of  fees,  offered  for  admission  in  September.— For 
particulars  and  conditions,  apply.  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

FELSTED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.— In  close  con¬ 
nection  with  Felsted  School.  Separate  house,  class-rooms,  and  playing- 
fields.  Use  ot  school  chapel,  gymnasium,  workshop,  swimming-bath.  Boys  can 
also  be  received  for  other  public  schools.  Scholarships  won  last  year :  two  at 
Felsted,  one  at  Westminster.— Apply  Rev.  A.  V.  GREGOIRE,  Preparatory  School ; 
or  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted. 

KING’S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  apd  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas— D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

SEAFIELD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

LANCS  (facing  the  sea). — Situation  perfect;  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seafleld  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hundreds  of  references.— Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

HEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W. -PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

PHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.-An  ENGLISH 

V_V  LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

WALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures :  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

BRUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  Ac. ;  Fees,  £80per  ann . ;  Term  commences  with  entranceof  Pupil ; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 66  Rue  Lauter6,  Avenue  Louise. 

MISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  Ac.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

DEAL  COLLEGE,  D  E  A  L  .—Principal,  Mr.  J. 

STEBBINGS,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond).  Thorough  and  careful  preparation  for 
commercial  life,  also  Lond.  Matric.,  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Locals,  Ac.  Special  Class  for 
foreign  students  to  learn  English.  Splendid  climate,  extensive  grounds  (nine 
acres),  school  farm. 

ST.  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  COMPANY, 

Limited,  POLMONT,  STIRLINGSHIRE.— Head-Mistress,  Miss  H.  JEX- 
BLAKE.  First-rate  Modern  Education  for  Girls.  Large  Grounds,  'Tennis  Courts, 
and  Hockey  Grounds.  Moderate  Terms.  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Head- 
Mistress  or  Secretary.  References— The  Head-Master  of  Bedford  Grammar  School ; 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I. ;  Miss  Welsh.  Mistress  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  Ac. 

QUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
Class  education  on  modern  lines;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea  ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  Ac. 

ST.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

(nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres ;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss  VISICK,  Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs.;  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— A  married  School¬ 
master  who  intends  wintering  in  a  warm  climate  washes  to  FORM  a 
PARTY  of  FOUR  or  FIVE  BOYS,  to  whom  he  would  give  all  his  time.  Adver¬ 
tiser  is  an  experienced  teacher,  speaking  French  and  German.— Address,  ROCK¬ 
INGHAM  HOUSE,  RUGBY. 

Tudor  hall  school,  forest  hill,  London. 

—For  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  (Boarders  only)  Principal,  Mrs. 
HAMILTON,  Cambridge  Historical  Tripos,  Class  I.  First-rate  modern  education. 
Large  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses.  University  Lecturers  and  best 
London  Masters  lor  Music,  Ac.  Grounds  of  four  acres.  Cricket,  hockey,  tennis, 
swimming,  riding,  and  bicycling.  Large  gymnasium.— Prospectus  and  references 
on  application. 

elland  hall  college,  spalding~ 

Principal:  Miss  PAGE,  B.A.London,  late  Head -Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terras  moderate. 
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WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

(Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden:— Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  School  House,  £10  :  Boarding  House,  £60. 

(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromlej'.— Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor.— Terms.  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Miss  M.  PONNETT,  B.A.lLond.) 

The  object  of  this  College  is  to  give  a  professional  training  to  educated  women 
who  intend  to  teach.  In  addition  to  the  course  of  training,  it  offers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  college  life  and  one  year’s  residence  in  Cambridge.  - 
The  students  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lectures  on  Teaching  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  the  resident  and  visiting  lecturers,  and  are  prepared  for  the 
Cambridge  Teachers’  Certificate  (Theory  and  Practice).  Ample  opportunity  is 
given  for  practice  in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  other  usual 
school  subjects  in  various  schools  in  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  in  January  and  in  September.  Full  particulars  as  to 
qualifications  for  admission,  Scholarships,  and  Bursaries  may  he  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 

rgUIE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

X  LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 


Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 

Large  playground ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Reductions  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

THE  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  COMPANY,  Limited. 

President  —  Sir  CHARLES  TENNANT,  Bart. 

Chairman— Rev.  Professor  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

The  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HELENSBURGH,  DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress— Miss  RENTON. 

BOARDING  HOUSE  under  personal  direction  of  Head-Mistress. 

141  W.  George  Street,  Glasgow.  D.  HILL  JACK,  Secretary. 


pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  References  :— 
Mrs.  BeDSon,  Lady  Evans,  the  4ren.  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  Miss  Alice 
Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 


DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400  ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application. — Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

Quaker  schools  :  The  stramongate  schools, 

KENDAL,  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  are  NOW  OPEN  to,  and  being  patronised 
by,  all  Denominations.  They  are  sound,  long  established,  high-class  schools 
in  a  lovely,  healthy  district.— Prospectus  from  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Se. 

Great  malvern.  —  frakche.  malvern.— 

Principal,  Miss  GRIGG.  High-class  School  for  Girls.  Limited  number  of 
Pupils  received.  Thorough  education  given  under  highly  qualified  Professors 
and  Mistresses.  House  well  situated,  with  good  garden  and  tennis-court. 

QT.  FELIX  SCHOOL,  SOUTHWOLD  (late  the  Aldeburgh 

School).— Head-Mistress.  Miss  M.  I.  GARDINER,  Nat.  Sc.  Tripos  Cambridge. 
References ;  Miss  H.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick,  Arthur  Sidgwick,  Esq.,  the 
Bishop  of  Southampton. 


RAVENSBOURNE  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  ST. 

MARGARET’S,  MIDDLESEX. 

Head -Mistress— Miss  LYSTER,  M.A. 

New  School  of  modern  type  for  Girls  near  London.  Large  house ;  extensive 
grounds  and  playing  fields.  Preparation  for  entrance  to  University.— Full 
particulars  on  application  to  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Archdeacon  wilson  wishes  to  recommend 

a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses;  large  visiting  staff. —Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

ICHMOND  SCHOOL  (GIRLS),  YORKSHIRE.— 

Bracing  climate  of  the  Yorkshire  Moors ;  beautiful  neighbourhood. 
Education  on  best  modern  lines.  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Hockey,  Cricket, 
Tennis. — Head-Mistresses,  Miss  HUDDLESTONE  and  Miss  GRIMWADE. 

QT.  MICHAEL'S,  BOGNOR,  SUSSEX.— CHURCH  of 

O  ENGLAND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN. 
In  connection  with  the  Woodard  Schools.  Fees  from  £60  per  annum 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  18th.— Apply  to  Miss  RANDALL, 
Lady  Warden. 


Hereford  school  (founded  iss?  a.d.)— a  public 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  tile  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c„  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H,  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

kOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

_ “  Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 

Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 

T  G.  CHANCELLOR,  M.A.  (1st  Class,  Classical  Tripos), 

9  late  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  PREPARES  PUPILS  for  the 
UNIVERSITIES  and  all  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS,  at  his  residence. 
Cross  Deep,  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  a  fine  old  house  beautifully  and  healthily 
Bituated  on  the  Thames.  Excellent  references. 

pHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80) ;  sons  of  gentlemen ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Seven  vacancies  for  private  pupils.— Rev.  J.  H.  SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 


STAMMERING.— Mr.  E.  GRIERSON'S  SYSTEM;  an 

entirely  new  and  original  method  by  a  perfectly  SELF  -  CURED 
STAMMERER.  Each  pupil  receives  personal  and  individual  attention.  A  limited 
number  of  adults  and  boys  received,  the  latter  as  residents.  Highest  references. 
—Address,  Mr.  E.  GRIERSON,  Goldington  R  ;ad,  Bedford. 
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HE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 


SEASIDE. 


SPLENDID  CLIMATE. 


2,000  ACRES. 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES  OR  ELSEWHERE, 


Full  information  from  the  DIRECTOR  at  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  GODFREY 
JOHNSON,  S  Victoria  Street.  Westminster. 

EDGBASTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (Limited), 

IIAGLEY  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress . Miss  G.  TARLETON  YOUNG 

(late  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos). 

The  School  Course  includes  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a  High  School  curriculum ; 
also  Natural  Science  with  Laboratory  work,  Drawing,  Singing,  Needlework,  and 
Physical  Exercises. 

Fees,  4  to  6  guineas  a  Term. 

Private  omnibuses  daily  from  Moseley  and  Handsworth. 

A  BOARDING  HOUSE  (Thorne  Hill,  Augustus  Road,  Edgbaston)  in  connection 
with  the  School. 

Prospectuses,  &c.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

T.  GILBERT  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary. 

109  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

Bournemouth.— e.  wyndham  penruddocke, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


Rev.  A.  T.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  RECEIVES  SIX  RESIDENT  UNDER¬ 
GRADUATES.  Electric  lighting  ;  bath-rooms.  Special  Tuition  arranged  for,  if 
desired.  References  to  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
to  Lord  Robertson,  108  Eaton  Square,  London. — To  see  the  rooms,  and  for  terms, 
&e.,  application  should  lie  made  to  Mr.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

QOLCHESTER  HOUSE.  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 


Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

K~ING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on -DECEMBER  5th  to  7th. 
Open  to  boys  entering  NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  Ac.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  Ac.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (s-13).  Excellent 
health  record.— Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

HOYLAKE,  CHESHIRE.  —  ST.  HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  combines  a  thorough  education  with  healthy  out¬ 
door  life.  Hoylake  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  medical  profession  for  its  bracing  air.  A  few  VACANCIES  for  Autumn 
Term.— Principal,  Miss  JESSIE  H.  NOBLE. 


rjVBESILIAN— CLIFTON  DOWN— HOME  SCHOOL 

JL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.— Principals  :  Mrs.  WHITE  and 
Mrs.  WHEELER.  Head-Mistress:  Miss  E.  E.  FLETCHER  (Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford),  1st  Class  Eng.  Literature  and  Philology,  Honour  Exam,  for  Women, 
Oxford.— Prospectus  on  Application. 

Dresden.  28  reichsstrasse.— foreicxN  lan- 

GUAGES  anil  other  Tuition.— Mr.  F.  C.  EARLE.'having  had  several  years’ 
experience,  RECEIVES  PUPILS  at  the  above  address.  —  Testimonials  and 
Prospectus  can  also  he  sent  from  Rev.  W.  EARLE,  Bilton  Grange,  Rugby. 

S~~  T.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  for  WOMEN, 

With  Title  of  L.L.A 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY.  L.L.A.  Scheme,  the  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 

WEST  HEATH  SCHOOL,  HAM  COMMON,  SURREY. 

—Principals :  Miss  LAWRENCE  and  Miss  MARGARET  SKEAT 
(Modern  Languages  Tripos,  Cambridge),  (Successors  to  the  Misses  Buekland  and 
Percival).— West  Heath  is  a  large  Surrey  mansion  with  grounds  of  14  acres, 
including  several  tennis-courts  and  a  hockey-field.  The  School  Curricuinm  is 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  elder  girls  who  wish  to  devote  their  time  to  special 
subjects,  as  well  as  of  those  pupils  whose  parents  desire  them  to  receive  a  sound 
general  education  or  be  prepared  for  a  College  career.— Prospectus  and  references 
on  application  to  the  PRINCIPALS. 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  WIESBADEN.— For  the 

Higher  Training  of  Boys  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  left  school  and  are 
destined  for  a  Mercantile  career. — For  Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  the  commercial 
course,  apply  to  the  Principal,  FRITZ  HOMANN,  14  Mainzerstrasse,  Wiesbaden. 

A  CAMBRIDGE  UNDERGRADUATE,  who  has  been 

two  years  in  residence  and  is  a  Classical  Scholar  of  his  College,  DESIRES 
a  POST  as  TUTOR  or  CLASSICAL  COACH  for  the  school  vacation.— Auulv 
S.  H.  COWAN,  Corpus,  Carnb.  F  ■” 


SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON.— The  Board  are 

about  to  appoint  an  ORGANISER  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT 
upon  a  scale  of  £250,  rising  by  £5  annual  increases  to  £300  per  annum,  together 
with  £50  per  annum  for  travelling  expenses.  The  duties  of  such  officer  will  be  to 
organise  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  School  Board  for  London  in  the  subjects  of 
instruction.  Cookery,  Housewifery,  and  Laundrywork,  under  the  new  Code  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Applicants  must  apply  on  the  proper  form,  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Head  Office,  and  must  report  any  certificates  that  they  possess  in  connection 
with  the  leaching  of  Cookery.  Housewifery.  Laundrywork,  or  Domestic  Economy 
and  any  other  educational  qualifications,  including  certificates  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  They  should  also  state  what  has  been  their  experience  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Supervision  and  Teaching  of  Domestic  Subjects.— Ap’ mentions 
must  be  sent  iu  not  later  than  August  25th,  1900,  addressed  to  the  CLERK  OF 
THE  BOARD,  School  Beard  for  London,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.,  marked 
outside  ••  Household  Management.” 

NIVEE  S  I  T  Y  C~0  L  L  E  G  E  SCHOOL 

GOWER  STREET,  W.C.  ’ 

Head-Master— J.  LEWIS  PATON,  M.A.  (late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College. 
Cambridge). 

MICHAELMAS  TERM  COMMENCES  MONDAY,  September  17th. 

The  School  is  carried  on  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  founders  of  University  College  and  is  organised  as  a  first-grade  modern  and 
classical  school.— For  Prospectus  apply  at  the  office,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 
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QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

k7  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1900-1901  will  OPEN  on  TUESDAY,  October  2nd, 
when  the  Prizes  will  be  distributed  at  three  p.m.  by  Sir  WILLIAM  MacCORMAC, 
Bart,  K.C.V.O..  in  the  Governors’  Hall. 

THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  in 
SEPTEMBER,  viz.,  One  of  £150  and  One  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with 
either  Physiology,  Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  First  Year’s  Students  ;  One  of  £50  in 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry  (any  two),  for  Third  Year’s  Students  from  the 
Universities. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  the  value  of  £300  are  awarded  at  the 
Sessional  Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary,  Scientific,  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

Club-rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  provided  for  Students. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
Medical  Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  Lecture  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made 
for  Students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretar}’,  who  also  has 
a  List  of  local  Medical  Practitioners,  Clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students 
into  their  houses. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  RENDLE,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  G.  TURNEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  Dean. 

THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  COMMENCES  on  OCTOBER  2nd. 

The  ANNUAL  DINNER  will  be  held  in  the  College  Library  on  Monday, 
October  1st,  Dr.  Gilbart  Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  in  the  Kingdom  ;  nearly  800  beds  are  in  constant  use, 
and  no  beds  are  closed.  Being  the  only  general  hospital  for  East  London— i.e.,  for 
a  million  and  a  half  people— the  practice  is  immense.  In-patients  last  year, 
13,234 ;  out-patients,  189,638 ;  accidents,  20,068  ;  major  operations,  2,508. 

APPOINTMENTS.— Owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  patients,  more  appoint¬ 
ments,  salaried  and  resident,  are  open  to  students  than  at  any  other  hospital. 
Sixty  qualified  appointments  are  made  annually,  and  more  than  150  Dressers, 
Clinical  Clerks,  &c„  appointed  every  three  months.  All  are  free  to  students  of  the 
College.  Holders  of  resident  appointments  have  free  board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. — Thirty-four  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are 
given  annually.  SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  oflered  in 
September. 

Special  Classes  are  held  for  the  University  of  London  and  other  higher  Exami¬ 
nations.  Special  entries  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  can  be  made.  Qualified 
Practitioners  will  find  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  the  rarest  diseases. 

A  reduction  of  15  guineas  is  made  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession. 
ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE.— The  new  laboratories  and  classrooms 
for  Bacteriology,  Public  Health,  Operative  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Biology,  &.C.,  and 
the  new  Clubs  Union  Rooms,  are  now  in  full  use. 

The  Clubs  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  Hospital. 
Luncheons  and  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  at  the  Students’ 
Club. 

The  Metropolitan  and  other  Railways  have  Stations  close  to  the  Hospital  and 
College. 

For  prospectus  and  information  as  to  residence,  &c.,  apply,  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

Mile  End,  E. 

ERCHANT  TAYLORS’  SCHOOL.— A  VACANCY 

WILL  OCCUR  at  CHRISTMAS  NEXT  in  the  OFFICE  of  HEAD¬ 
MASTER  to  the  Merchant  Taylors’  School  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Baker. 

All  applications  and  copies  of  testimonials  from  candidates  for  that  appointment 
(who  must  have  graduated  in  honours  at  either  the  University  of  Oxford  or  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  be  in  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  intend¬ 
ing  to  take  them,  without  cure  of  souls,  and  shall  not  exceed  40  years  of  age  on 
December  25th,  1900)  must  be  sent  to  the  CLERK  OF  THE  MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’  COMPANY,  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.,  on  or 
before  Saturday,  September  29th  next.  The  duties  will  commence  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Any  further  information  required  and  forms  of  applications 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Company. 

TUITION. — Ml'.  MASON  (Lond.),  26  years  Master  and 

Coach,  RECEIVES  OLD  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOYS  and  FOREIGN 
PUPILS  for  SPECIAL  STUDIES.  Terms  monthly.  Bracing  air,  delightful 
country,  and  easy  access  to  seaside. — VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  DEREHAM. 

SCHOOL  to  SELL  or  LET. — A  Medical  man  has  in  his 

hands  large  premises  in  Christchurch,  adaptable  for  a  Boys’  Day  and 
Boarding  School.  No  school  near  these  premises,  which  have  been  used  as  a'  Boys’ 
School  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Large  kitchen  garden,  cricket  field  with 
pavilion,  and  asphalted  playground.  Principals  only.— WM.  WATMOUGH, 
Surgeon,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

SWITZERLAND.— FOR  SALE,  the  GOODWILL  and 

FURNITURE  of  a  HIGH  CLASS  SCHOOL  for  BOYS.  Good  English  and 
American  connection.  Excellent  opportunity.— “VAUD,”  care  of  Hart’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  6  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

OST  REQUIRED  as  RESIDENT  or  NON-RESIDENT 

MISTRESS  in  good  school.  Experienced.  Good  testimonials ;  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  Honours  Certificate.  English,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid, 
Elementary  French,  German,  Latin. — “F.,”  3  Osberton  Road,  Lee,  Kent. 


TXE AD -MASTER  (M.A.,  Cantab)  of  small  inland  prepara- 

JuL  tory  school  DESIRES  PARTNERSHIP  for  SEPTEMBER  in  a  School  on 
South  or  South-East  Coast.  Can  introduce  present  pupils  with  good  connection.— 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  “  HEAD-MASTER,  ”  69  Arlington  Road,  London,  N.W. 


Governesses  for  private  families.  —  Miss 

LOUISA  BROUGH  can  RECOMMEND  several  highly-qualified  English 
and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES  for  resident  and  daily  engagements.— CENTRAL 
REGISTRY  for  TEACHERS,  25  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

PATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS,  1900.  (An  Aid  to 

Parents  in  the  Selection  of  Schools.  1  Gives  particulars  of  Boys’ and  Girls’ 
Schools  and  Tutors.  Also  the  Scholarships  obtainable  at  over  300  Schools. 
Crown  8vo,  318  pages,  red  cloth,  price  Is. ;  post-free.  Is.  4cL—  J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  A  selection  of  Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  if 
desired  and  particulars  of  requirements  are  given. 


Advice  as  to  choice  of  schools.— The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad. — A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

IQ  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

.  parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address,  “Triform,  London.” 
Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

To  enswre  insertion  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing 
Office  not  later  them  the  first  post  on  Friday. 


CHILDREN’S  COUNTRY  HOLIDAYS  FUND, 

10  BUCKINGHAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  Chairman  and  Council  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  receipt  of  Hie 
following  donations  : — Hazelmere  Church  Children’s  Offertory,  £9 18s.  4d. ;  Queen’s 
College  School,  Harley  Street,  £19. 

33,709  poor  London  children  sent  into  the  country  for  a  fortnight’s  change  of 
air  in  1899.  All  but  the  poorest  parents  pay  some  part  of  the  oost  of  the  holiday. 

Funds  urgently  needed  for  this  summer’s  work.  Contributions  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hon.  ALFRED  LYTTELTON,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Treasurer  of  Hie 
Fund. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION, 

62  STRAND,  LONDON. 

There  are  some  who  advocate  “moderate  vivisection,  properly  conducted.”  To 
these  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  replies: — “Would  it,  for  instance,  be  considered 
1  moderate  ’  if  the  operator  inoculated  one  eye  of  an  animal  with  virus  for  some 
experimental  purpose,  and  not  the  other  ?  Or  would  it  be  ‘  moderate  viviseotion  ’ 
to  bake  merely  a  paltry  ten  cats  or  so  to  death  [Experiments  by  Dr.  Lander  Brunton 
and  Theodore  Cash]  in  order  to  study  the  effects  of  a  rise  of  temperature  on  the  action 
of  the  heart,  when  one  might  quite  as  easily  have  baked  twenty  cats  ?  When  the 
moderate  person  talks  on  this  question  in  that  balanced  spirit. . .  .one  feels  that  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  make  out  a  case  for  moderate  and  properly  con¬ 
ducted  murder,  under  careful  supervision,  or  for  properly  restricted  burglary,  or 
for  mitigated  arson. . .  .The  relatives  of  a  murdered  man  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
mollified  if  the  murderer  pleaded  that,  after  all,  this  was  only  his  third  victim.” — 
See  “  The  Ethics  of  Vivisection,”  by  Mrs.  Mona  Caird,  price  2d. 

The  above  Society  appeals  to  the  public  for  aid. 

E.  M.  WRIGHT,  Secretary. 

BOOKS  OUT  OF  PRINT  SUPPLIED.— Please  state 

wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Morris’s  “County  Seats,”  6  vols.,  250 
views,  £3  7s.  6d.  (cost  £9  9s.)  BOOKS  WANTED;  25s.  EACH  OFFERED:— 
Jesse’s  “  Richard  III.,”  1862 ;  Jorrocks’s  “Jaunts,”  1843;  Jaokson’s  “Paris,”  1878; 
Alice’s  “Adventures,”  1866;  Meredith’s  Poems,  1851;  Moore’s  “Alps,”  1864. — 
HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOOKS.  —  HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

BOOKS  WANTED. — £5  each  offered  for  “  Aldine  Poets,” 

53  vols.,  Pickering ;  “Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper,  1885;  “Alpine 
Journal,”  a  set;  “Aiken  National  Sports,”  1821,  1823,  or  1825;  Thackeray’s 
“Vanity  Fail-,"  first  edition  in  20  parts;  “The  Snob  and  Gownsman,”  1829-80. 
Report  any  rare  books  :  rare  and  out-of-print  books  supplied.  Cash  or  exchanges 
invited. — BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BLACKBEETLES,  COCKROACHES.— Only  remedy  is 

“  UNION  COCKROACH  PASTE,”  guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S., 
Museum,  Sheffield,  who  cleared  plague  of  the  insects  from  Sheffield  Workhouse. 
Recommended  by  all  the  Ladies’  papers,  “RoundeHs  Practical  Cookery,”  and 
by  Mrs.  Earle  in  “  More  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.”  In  tins,  Is.  3d.,  2s.  3d., 
4s.  6d.,  from  Mi'.  HEWITT,  Chemist,  66  Division  Street,  Sheffield. 

PALL  MALL  CLUB, 

12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

The  CLUB  being  now  installed  in  its  NEW  QUARTERS,  the  COMMITTEE 
PROPOSE  TO  ELECT  SOME  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS. 

CANDIDATES  desirous  of  inspecting  the  Premises  can  do  so  from  11  a.m.  to 
lp.m.,  and  from  5  p.m.  to  7p.m.,  or  if  accompanied  by  a  Member  at  any  other 
time.  - 

For  TERMS  of  Subscription,  &c.,  and  further  particulars,  address  to  the 
SECRETARY,  at  the  CLUB  HOUSE,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 


£10  10s.  CRUISE,  ST.  PETERSBURG, 

STOCKHOLM,  COPENHAGEN. 

£18  18s.  CRUISE  TO  NORWAY  AND 

THE  NORTH  CAPE. 

S.Y.  ARGONAUT,  tonnage,  3,254  ;  horse-power,  4,000. 

Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE. 

Particulars  SECRETARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

£i-|  A  14s.— OBER  AMMERGAU  AND  PARIS  EXHI- 

rw  I  OH  BITION  TOUR,  including  Second-class  Return  Ticket  via  Paris,  for 
the  Exhibition,  Basle,  Rhine  Falls,  Constance,  Munich,  and  eleven  days’  accommo¬ 
dation  with  a  ticket  for  the  Passion  Play,  extension  returning  via  Innsbruck  and 
Lucerne,  organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE.— Particulars,  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT 

BONDS 

yield  3  to  6  % 

MUNICIPAL 

BONDS 

yield  3  to  5  %, 

RAILWAY 

BONDS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

TRAMWAY 

BONDS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

VAN 

OSS  and 

CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

CLOSE  NET  PRICES  ON 

APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


T3  EVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

JAi  or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 

JJRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  B.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ..  . £37,000,000. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

AUGUST,  1900. 

What  Imperialism  Means.  By  J.  H.  Mulrhead. 

The  Art  of  Watts.  By  Arthur  Symons. 

Peking— and  After.  By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 

An  International  Wheat  Corner.  By  J.  D.  Whelpley. 

Papers  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

The  Armaments  of  seven  Navies.  By  John  Holt  Schooling. 

Settlers  and  Settlements  in  South  Africa.  By  H.  A.  BrydeD. 

Our  . Naval  Arrangements  in  the  Other  Hemisphere.  By  Sir  John  C.  R. 
Colomb,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

A  Few  French  Facts.  By  Richard  Davey. 

The  Decrease  of  the  Salmon.  By  Horace  Hutchinson. 

The  Crus  of  Foreign  Policy. 

From  Ladysmith  to  Standerton.  With  Map. 

Contemporary  Ireland.  By  His  Honour  Judge  O'Connor  Morris. 

Have  We  a  Policy  in  China  ?  By  Diplomaticus. 

By  the  Ionian  Sea.  Chaps.  9-12. '  By  George  Gissing. 

The  Staging  of  Shakespeare.  By  William  Poel. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


NOW  READY.— In  three  stately  quarto  volumes,  with  Maps. 

FULHAM  OLD  AND  NEW: 

Being  an  Exhaustive  History  of  the  Ancient  Parish  of  Fulham. 
Profusely  Illustrated. 

By  CHAS.  JAS.  FfiRET,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.Soc. 

London  :  The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  50  Leadenhall  St.,  E.C. 

Three  guineas. 

A  few  copies  are  reserved  In  sheets,  and  can  be  had  interleaved  for  manuscript 
additions,  bound  in  cloth,  at  £4  4s. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

Contents,  august,  1900. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

“  Having  Eyes,  They  See  Not.”  By  an  Englishman. 

The  Sick  and  Wounded  in  South  Africa.  By  Hon.  Arthur  Stanley, 
M.P. 

The  Economic  Revolution  in  Germany.  By  Ernest  E.  Williams, 
Author  of  “  Made  In  Germany.” 

Walter  Bagehot.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

The  Pious  Pilgrimage.  By  the  Author  ol“ Elizabeth  and  her  German 
Garden.” 

American  Affairs.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

A  Case  of  Paternal  Desertion.  By  Lord  Newton. 

The  Judicature  Acts  at  Work.  With  Tables.  By  Rollo  F.  Graham 
Campbell.  _ 

Facts  and  Fancies  About  the  Press  Gang.  By  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Cyprian  Bridge,  K.C.B.  (late  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence). 

Is  the  Broad  Church  Party  Extinct  ?  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Page 
Roberts. 

Some  Lessons  of  the  Boer  War.  By  the  Military  Critic  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette. 

Greater  Britain. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY, 

FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  SALE 
OF  ALL  THE  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REPRODUCTIONS 
OF  FAMOUS  WORKS  OF  ART 
BY  THE  AUTOTYPE  (CARBON)  PROCESS. 

RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  COMPANY’S  WELL-KNOWN  COLLECTIONS 

DRAWINGS  BY  HOLBEIN  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE.  By 

Gracious  Permission  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  A  New  Series  of  Reproduc¬ 
tions  of  2S  of  the  Principal  Drawings  in  this  Renowned  Collection. 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF 

THE  LATE  MR.  E.  A.  LEATHAM,  Misardeu  Park,  Cirencester.  The 
Series  includes  fine  Examples  by  Correggio,  A.  del  Sarto,  Guido  Reni, 
A.  Diirer,  Murillo,  Francia,  Ruysdael,  Vandyck,  Velasquez,  Luini,  Greuze, 
Gainsborough,  <tc. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART  (TATE 

GALLERY).  An  extensive  Series  of  Reproductions  of  Notable  Pictures  in 
this  Popular  Collection,  embracing  Representative  Works  of  Constable, 
Bonington,  Landseer,  Linnell,  Mason,  Stanfield,  Walker,  Watts,  Rossetti,  and 
others. 

A  VISIT  OF  INSPECTION  IS  INVITED  TO 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 
One  Guinea  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 
weekly  exctiange  of  books  at  the  houses 
of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 


COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from  Two  Guineas  per  annum. 
N.B.  —  Two  or  Three  Friends  may 
UNITE  IN  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and 
thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post-free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 


now  offered  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  New  Clearance  List  ( 100  Pa/jes)  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY.  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION;  also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  GtdTES 
of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  Limited,  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  ; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LONDON. 
And  at  Barton  Arcade.  Manchester. 


H.  SQTHERAN  AND  €0.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 


A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes;  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 


IY1  EDOC. 


No.  1018.  AUGUST,  1900.  2s.  6d. 

How  We  Escaped  from  Pretoria.  (With  Plan.) 
By  Captain  Haldane,  D.S.O.,  2nd  Batt.  Gordon 
Highlanders. 

A  Glimpse  of  Erin  :  Sorley  Boys  Town. 

More  about  Retrievers.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir 
Henry  Smith,  K.C.B. 

Priscilla  Hobbes.  By  Gilfrid  W.  Hartley. 

THE  WARDEN  OF  THE  MARCH. 

Lord  Jim  :  A  Sketch.  By  Joseph  Conrad. 

TnE  Elder  Brother  of  the  Shah.  By  Wilfrid 
Sparroy. 


VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen 
Bots.  l-Bots. 


Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent 

light  Dinner  Wine.  The  quality 

of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  14/6  8/3 

wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 

prices. 


ST.  ESTEPH  E 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in 
bottle.  The  appreciation  this  wine 
meets  with  from  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  customers  nm 

it  procures  us  in  London  and  the  1,10  °  J 

Provinces,  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who 
like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


Biekbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


HE  UNION  BANK  of 

AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 


The  War  Operations  in  South  Africa:  IX.— 
The  Cost  of  Rapidity— A  Sneaking  Foe— Woman’s 
Work— Doctors  Disguised— Settling  Down  in 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage 
Paid  to  any  Railway  Station ,  including  Cases 
and  Bottles. 


Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  750,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors. . . .  3,00u,000 


Pretoria  —  A  Tightening  Coil  —  Capture  of 
Bethlehem. 

Distracted  China.— II. 

Their  Sixth  Session. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 


Just  published. 

LOVE  IS  IN  THE  STOMACH 
NOT  THE  HEART. 

By  JOHN  M.  DAGNALL. 

Its  curious  mystery  how  solved.  1  vol.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  and  CO.,  Limited. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

insured  against,  apd  FIDELITY  BONDS  granted 
bv  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1S49.  Claims  Paid  £4, 150,000. 
64  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret 
sold  in  Great  Britain  to  equal  them  in  value.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  wines  sold  elsewhere  at  16/-  and  20/-  a 
dozen  and  upwards. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of 
6d.  per  dozen. 

JAMES  SMITH  AND  CO., 

WINE  MERCHANTS. 

LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street. 

Manchester:  26  Market  Street. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND 
are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  Branches  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  th 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  term3 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  E.  CARBERY,  Manager. 

71  Cornhill.  London,  E.C. 


HGENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

19  Lombard  Street,  and  57  Charing  Cross. 
LONDON.  Established  1782. 

Lowest  Current  Rates. 

Liberal  and  Prompt  Settlements. 

Assured  free  of  all  Liability. 
Electric-Lighting  Rules- Supplied. 

F.  B.  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1873. 
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Mr.  H.  G.  WELLS’S  FINEST  WORK 


LOVE  &  MR.  LEWISHAM 

By  H.  G.  Wells. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  : — “  It  will  be  considered  by  many  the 
most  fascinating  piece  of  work  he  has  done." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says: — “Mr.  Wells's  brilliant  success . 

We  can  think  of  few  books  with  anything  like  the  amount  of  enter¬ 
tainment  to  the  square  inch.'1 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says: — “Wonderfully  well  done;  the  de¬ 
scriptive  pages  are  charming,  the  dialogue  real  and  bright.” 

Literature  says  : — “The handful  of  vivid  human  figures  belong  to 
a  great  extent  to  the  world  of  South  Kensington  students,  and 
into  that  often  purposeless  and  sordid  background,  Mr.  Wells 
weaves  the  poetry  of  life,  and  the  beauty  of  human  love.” 

Mr.  Babby  Pain  (in  the  Morning  Post )  says  : — “This  is  life  as  it 
really  is.” 

LOVE  &  MR.  LEWISHAM. 

Price  SIX  SHILLINGS. 


HARPER  and  BROTHERS,  45  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

THE  INTRUDERS  :  a  Hovel. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD.  Author  of  “  Mr.  Smith,”  Ac. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


■  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  “  SILVER  LIBRARY." 

THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS  OSRA. 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

With  9  Illustrations  by  John  Williamson. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

AUGUST,  1900.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

One  of  Ourselves.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Smith,”  &c.  (Continued.) 
English  Midshipmen  and  French  Prisons,  1807.  By  Eveline  C.  Godley. 

E y  Dorado.  By  May  Kendall. 

The  Evangelist.  By  Mary  Penguin. 

A  Naturalist’s  Rambles.  By  George  A.  B.  Dewar. 

In  the  Name  of  a  Woman.  By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont,  Author  of  “By  Right 
of  Sword,”  “A  Dash  for  a  Throne,”  &c.  (Continued.) 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship.  By  Andrew  Lang. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO. 


FAMINES  IN  INDIA. 

OPEN  LETTERS  TO  LORD  CURZ0N 

On  Famines  and  Land  Assessments 
in  India. 

By  R.  C.  BUTT,  C.I.E. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

This  work  contains  a  hi6tory  of  Indian  Famines  from  1770  to  1900,  chapters  on 
Land  Assessments,  Famine  Grant,  Railways  and  Irrigation ;  and  opinions  of 
Lords  Salisbury,  Roberts,  Northbrook,  Ripon,  Lansdowne,  Cromer,  Wolseley, 
and  others  on  Indian  Questions. 

London  :  KEGAN  PAUL.  TRENCH.  TRUBNER  and  CO..  Ltd.. 

CHARING  CROSS  ROAD.  W.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  cloth  elegant,  price  4s.  6d. 

ATTEMPTS  IN  VERSE. 

By  CHARLES  H.  HO  OLE, 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 


AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  HISTORICAL  WORK. 

PICTURES  OF  THE  OLD  FRENCH  COURT  : 

Jeanne  de  Bourbon,  Isabean  de  Bavi^re,  Anne  de  Bretagne.  By  Catherine 
A.  Bearne,  Author  of  “  The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Early  Valois  Queens.” 
Illustrated  by  Edward  H.  Bearne  from  Ancient  Prints,  Original  Drawings, 
&c.  Cloth,  10s.  6d. 


NEW  VOLUME  IN  “THE  BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN”  SERIES. 

SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES :  England  in 

the  Far  East.  By  H.  E.  EGerton,  M.A.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece, 
cloth,  5s. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

SIDELIGHTS  ON  THE  WAR  :  being  Sketches 

based  on  Personal  Nursing  Experiences  at  the  Front.  By  Lady  Syxes. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  POETRY. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  MATHILDE  BLIND. 

Edited  by  Arthur  Symons,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  Richard 
Garnett,  LL.D.,  C.B.  Green  cloth,  with  Heliogravure  Frontispiece,  7s.  6d. 


A  REVIEW  OF  IRISH  HISTORY  IN  RELATION  TO 

THE  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  IRELAND.  By  JOHN  PATRICK 
Gannon.  Cloth,  6s. 


A  SEQUEL  TO  “  LOOKING  BACKWARD.” 

MY  AFTERDREAM.  By  Julian  West.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  6s. 

A  continuation  of  the  story  told  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  in  “  Looking 
Backward.”  While  admiring  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Bellamy  unrolled  before 
them  the  arrangements  prevailing  in  his  ideal  world,  readers  of  his  book  oould.  not 
fail  to  see  many  objections  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  he  advocates.  Episodes, 
both  ludicrous  and  pathetic,  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  scheme,  and 
of  such  “  My  Afterdream  ”  mainly  consists. 


SKETCHES  OF  FAMOUS  OXONIANS. 

MEMORIES  OF  SOME  OXFORD  PETS.  By  their 

Friends.  Cloth,  3s.  net. 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORK  FOR  CLIMBERS. 

SCRAMBLES  IN  THE  EASTERN  GRAIANS 

(1878-1897).  By  George  Yeld,  Editor  of  the  Alpine  Journal.  With  20  Illus¬ 
trations  and  a  Map,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 


THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 

ROBERT  ORANGE  :  being  a  Continuation  of 

the  History  of  Robert  Orange,  M.P.,  and  the  Sequel  to  “The  School  for 
Saints.”  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  Author  of  “Some  Emotions  and  a 
Moral,”  &e.  ”  (Unwdn’s  “Green  Cloth  Library.”)  6s. 


THE  MINISTER’S  GUEST.  By  Isabella 

Smith.  (Unwin’s  “Green  Cloth  Library.”)  6s. 

“  The  book  is  one  which  stands  out  very  clearly  from  the  bulk  of  fiction  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  few  months. ’’^-Athenceum. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  IN  “THE  OVERSEAS  LIBRARY.” 

LITTLE  INDABAS.  About  Blacks,  Boers, 

and  British.  Sketches  of  Natal  an  I  Boer  Life.  By  J.  Mac.  Paper,  Is.  6d. ; 
cloth,  2s. 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORK  OF  AFRICAN  TRAVEL. 

IN  DWARFLAND  AND  CANNIBAL 

COUNTRY.  A  Record  of  Travel  and  Discovery  In  Central  Africa.  By  A.  B. 
Lloyd.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  H.  Kennaway, 
Bart.,  M.P.  New  Edition,  with  116  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth,  6s. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  LOVERS  OF  NATURE. 

IN  BIRD-LAND  WITH  FIELD-GLASS  AND 

CAMERA.  By  Oliver  G.  Pike.  Illustrated  with  83  Photographs  taken 
direct  from  Nature  by  the  Author,  and  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece, 
cloth  gilt,  6s. 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  DREAMER.  By  Alice 

Dew-Smith,  Author  of  “  Tom  Tug  and  Others,”  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

“  Cannot  fail  to  give  very  real  pleasure  to  all  w-ho  can  appreciate  clever  and 
good  writing., .  .Altogether  a  very  pleasant,  bright,  and  quietly  clever  volume.” 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  decidedly  readable  volume.”— Outlook. 

“The  work  of  a  lively  fancy  and  a  very  ready  pen.”—  Academy. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


BIVINGTONS  :  34  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
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ELLIOT  STOCKS  NEW  BOOKS. 


In  deray  Svo,  cloth,  copiously  Illustrated,  price  7s.  6d. 

COUTTS  &  CO.,  BANKERS, 

EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON  : 

Being  the  Memoirs  of  a  Family  Distinguished  for  its  Public 
Services  in  England  and  Scotland. 

By  RALPH  RICHARDSON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.S.A.Scot., 

Author  of  “  Life  and  Pictures  of  George  Morland,"  &c. 

“  Mr.  Richardson’s  book  is  of  considerable  interest.”— Spectator. 

“  The  work  brings  before  the  reader  the  whole  history  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  British  families,  a  history  interspersed  with  interesting  sketches  and 
humorous  anecdotes,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  valuable  record  of  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  greatest  banking  houses,  and  its  influence  on  bank¬ 
ing  in  England  and  Scotland.”—  Weekly  Sun. 

“One  of  the  most  entertaining  books  of  1900.”— Scottish  Life. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

REVENGEFUL  FANGS :  a  Tale  of  Anglo-Indi  an  Life. 

By  F.  W.  BAMFORD. 

“  This  volume  will  be  a  great  treat  to  all  who  like  stories  of  adventure.  The 
book  abounds  in  thrilling  descriptions,  and  it  is  interesting  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.  The  writer’s  style  is  clear  and  lucid.”— Bristol  Mercury. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

SOMERLEY  :  Schoolboy  and  Undergraduate. 

By  GILBERT  SWIFT. 

“  A  book  to  be  read  through  at  a  sitting.  The  Cambridge  scenes  are  particularly 
tvcrl  drawn.”— Illustrated  London  News. 

In  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s. 

REAL  PICTURES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE 
IN  IRELAND. 

By  J.  DUNCAN  CRAIG,  D.D., 

Author  of  “La  Debanado  ;  or,  Scenes  during  the  Franco-German  War,”  &c. 

“  On  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to  say  Dr.  Craig  has  produced  an  uncommonly  in¬ 
teresting  book— a  book,  like  himself,  warm-hearted,  genial ,  picturesque— a  book  cal¬ 
culated  to  while  away  many  a  tedious  hour,  of  good  tendencies,  and  we  wish  It,  as  It 
deserves,  a  large  circulation  and  a  host  of  readers.” — Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 
BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. — In  crown  Svo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s. 

JOHN  MAVERELL  :  a  Tale  of  the  Riviera. 

“  This  novel  is  one  of  considerable  merit,  and  well  written  ;  the  scenes  and 
characters  are  cleverly  conceived,  and  the  episodes  from  the  Franco-German  War 
are  graphic  descriptions  of  those  stirring  times.  The  story  is  remarkable  for 
eonstrnetdon  and  minuteness  of  detail,  and  altogether  it  is  a  most  enjoyable 
work.” — Public  Opinion. 

In  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s. 

BRUCE  REYNELL,  M.A.  (Locum  Tenens) ; 

Op,  The  Oxford  Man  in  Ireland. 

“  A  spirited  and  earnest  story  of  Irish  life  and  Irish  disaffection  to-day.  Enter¬ 
taining  and  brisk.” — Academy. 

“  The  sketches  of  Irish  character  arc  most  graphically  drawn,  and  the  interest  is 
thoroughly  sustained.”— News. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


J8  M.  DENT  AND  CO:S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


the  mmm  hall  library. 

Edited  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  GRANBY  and  Mr.  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR. 

With  Illustrations,  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top, 

7s.  6d.  net.  per  vol. 

TWO  NEW  VOLUMES.  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

OUR  FORESTS  AND  WOODLANDS.  By  John  Nisbet. 
HUNTING.  By  J.  Otho  Paget. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  AND  CO.,  LTD. 


Popular  6s.  Novels. 


BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

MARY  JOHNSTON. 

THE  OLD  Mary  Johnston. 

JAWSOl  MEREDITH.  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
FATE  THE  FIDDLER.  H.  C.  MacIlwaine. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

By  E.  BERTHET. 

6s. 

A  THRILLING  TALE  OF  ADVENTURE  IN  PARIS  DURING  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

At  all  the  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

By  THE  VICEROY  OF  INDIA. 

Fully  Illustrated,  7s.  6d.  net. 


MAFEKING: 

A  DIARY  OF  THE  SIEGE. 

By  Major  F.  D.  BAILLIE. 

Illustrated,  6s. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  and  CO.,  Limited,  Westminster. 


Vol.  V.  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  REVIEW, 

A  Quarterly  Miscellany. 

EDITED  BY 

Lady  RANDOLPH  SPENCER  CHURCHILL. 

Small  folio,  bound  in  leather,  with  a  design  in  gold  from  an  historic  binding, 
21s.  net  per  quarter. 

LETTERS  FROM  A  HOSPITAL  SHIP. 

By  Lady  RANDOLPH  SPENCER  CHURCHILL. 


Heroic  Poetry . Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall,  K.C.B.,  G.C.E- 

Federal  Constitutions  within 

the  Empire  . R.  B.  Haldane,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Robert  Stewart,  Viscount  Castle- 

reagh . The  Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 

The  Logic  of  Events . Maurice  Hewlett. 


DEBT'S  GOUMTY  GUIDES. 

Edited  by  Mr.  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR. 

The  object  has  been  to  produce  aseries  of  Books  which  will  he  at  once  thoroughly 
readable  and  thoroughly  efficient  as  Tourist  Guides. 

Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Maps  and  many  Illustrations,  each  4s.  6d.  net. 

FIRST  VOLUME  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HAMPSHIRE  WITH  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  By 

George  A.  B.  Dewap.  and  others.  Illustrated  by  J.  A.  Symington. 
SECOND  VOLUME  IMMEDIATELY. 
NORFOLK.  By  W.  A.  Dutt  and  others.  Illustrated  by 

J.  A.  Symington. 


STUDIES  IN  LOVE.  By  Maude  Egerton  King, 

Author  of  “Round  About  a  Brighton  Coach  Office.”  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  News.—”  Very  charming  are  the  four  stories  collected  under  the  title  of 
‘  Studies  in  Love.’  There  is  an  idyllic  freshness,  a  quiet  unassuming  distinction 
about  this  lady’s  style  which,  combined  with  the  gifts  of  pathos  and  of  keen 
observation,  render  her  work  very  attractive.” 

Morning  Post.—”  Two  of  the  best  short  stories  we  have  read  for  some  tirpe  past 
are  included  in  the  volume. .  ..They  are  excellently  conceived  and  rendered.” 

THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  AND  AUTHORISED  EDITION  OF 
SIENKIEWICZ’S  GREAT  NOVEL. 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  CROSS.  By  Henryk 

Sienkiewicz.  Translated  from  the  Polish  by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  With T 
Portrait  and  Maps,  2  yols.,4s.  6d.  net  per  vol. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “No  one  can  rise  from  a  careful  reading  of  these  two  brilliant 
volumes  without  feeling  that,  thanks  to  the  consummate  genius  of  Mr.  Sienkiewicz, 
ae  can  claim  almost  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  remote  and  fascinating,  but 

hitherto  •  dark  ’  century _ A  most  important  contribution  both  to  history  and 

romance.” 


Also  Contributions  by 


Hamilton  Ami. 
Lord  Burghcleke. 
Lionel  Gust. 
Cyril  Davenport. 
John  Davidson. 
Julien  Gordon. 
Edmund  Gosse. 


Marcus  B.  Huish. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  Harrold  Parsons. 
The  Countess  of  Warwick. 


With  4  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

SEVEN  GARDENS  AND  A  PALACE.  By  E.  V.  B.  (the  Hon, 

Mrs.  Boyle),  Author  of  “  Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden.”  With  Illustrations, 
crown  Svo,  os.  net. _ 

BIRDS  OF  MY  PARISH.  By  E.  Pollard.  Illustrated, 

crown  Svo,  5s.  net. _ 

MEMOIRS  OF  MDLLE.  DES  ECHEROLLES.  Side-Lights  on 

the  Reign  of  Terror.  Translated  from  the  French  by  M.  C.  Balfour. 
With  3  Photogravures,  demy  Svo,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. _ 

ALL  ABOUT  BOGS.  A  Book  for  Doggy  People.  By  Charles 

Henry  Lane,  Breeder,  Exhibitor,  and  Judge.  With  85  Full-page  Illustra¬ 
tions  (including  nearly  70  Champions)  drawn  from  life  by  R.  H.  Moore. 
Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net.  _ 

NEW  FICTION. 

FOURTH  EDITION  NEARLY  EXHAUSTED. 

THE  CARDINAL’S  SNUFF-BOX,  By  Henry  Harland,  Author 

of  “  Comedies  and  Errors,”  “  Grey  Roses,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  A  NEW  BOOK  OF  SNOBS.” — Literature. 

THE  TRIALS  OF  THE  BANTOCKS.  By  G.  S.  Street,  Author 

of  “The  Autobiography  of  a  Boy,”  “The  Wise  and  the  Wayward,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [Second Edition. 

URSULA:  a  Novel.  By  K.  Douglas  King,  Author  of  “The 
Scripture  Reader  of  St.  Mark’s,”  “  The  Child  Who  Will  Never  Grow  Old,”  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  RHODESIANS:  Sketches  of  English  Life  in  South  Africa. 
By  Stracey  chambers.  Bound  in  Khaki,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  Vigo  Street,  London.  W. 
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MR.  CROCKETT  S  NEW  NOVEL. 

WITH  A  FRONTISPIECE.— Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LITTLE  ANNA  MARK. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

AUTHOR  OS’  “CLEG  KELLY,”  “THE  RED  AXE,”  “THE  BLACK 
DOUGLAS,”  &0. 

DAILY  NEWS. — “In  ‘Little  Anna  Mark’  Mr.  Crockett  is  quite  at  his  best. 
For  this  is  a  good  rattling  story  of  romantic  adventure. . .  .Never  once  does  his  in¬ 
vention  flag— one  dramatic  incident  succeeds  another  with  lightning  rapidity.” 

WORLD-— “A  story  which  is  highly  romantic,  and  as  realistic  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired..  ..The  quiet  humour  of  the  author  comes  out  pleasantly  as  a  relief  to  the 
tenseness  of  the  scenes  of  danger  and  suffering,  and  his  vivid  pictures  of  the  wild 
and  melancholy  region  through  which  he  leads  his  readers  will  attract  them 
strongly.” 

SPEAKER.— “  Romantic  adventure,  especially  in  his  own  country,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  Mr.  Crockett’s  strong  point _ There  is  a  good  deal  of  vigorous  writing 

that  does  not  miss  fire  like  so  much  in  modern  heroical  stuff,  and  ‘  Little  Anna 
Mark  ’  is  a  sufficiently  dashing  and  attractive  heroine  to  fill  the  title-role  with 
effect.  Altogether  here  is  a  good  tale  to  read.” 

THE  OHIOAMON  STONE: 

A  Legend  of  the  Yukon  Basin.  By  CLTVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 

Author  of  “  One  of  the  Broken  Brigade,”  &c. 

PUNCH.  -“‘The  Chicamon  Stone’  is  a  succession  of  pictures  of  one  of  the 
weirdest  parts  of  the  world.  In  power,  in  simplicity,  in  occasional  grandeur,  it  is 
worthy  of  the  theme.  My  Baronite,  brought  up  on  Fenimore  Cooper,  ruefully 
admits  what  a  stagey  creature  he  was  compared  with  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley.” 

SPECTATOR.—”  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  sportsman ;  he  has  a 
keen  sense  of  the  picturesque  and  the  sinister,  a  happy  knack  of  translating  his 
impressions  into  forcible  and  suggestive  language,  and  a  most  artistic  touch  in 
the  portraiture  of  villains,  whether  of  the  pale  or  red  skinned  variety.” 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. — “  Here  is  an  author  with  asense  of  a  style,  and  a  story¬ 
teller  with  a  true  eye  for  dramatic  effect _ Mr.  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley  holds 

one  breathless.  Every  little  incident  is  a  picture.  The  book  must  be  read.” 

TO  THE  HEALING  OF  THE  SEA. 

By  FRANCIS  H.  HARDY,  Author  of  “  The  Mills  of  God.” 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—”  As  well  done  as  anything  we  have  seen  for  some 
time.  Some  of  the  characters  are  exceptionally  life-like,  while  the  scenes  in  Wall 
Street  are  full  enough  of  palpitating  excitement  to  satisfy  anybody..., the  book 
is  good  reading  throughout.” 

ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE.— “Mr.  Hardy  has  good  constructive  power,  and 
his  story  is  readable  and  interesting.” 

OUTLOOK.— “ To  create  a  character  like  ‘ Old  Tom  Brown  ’  with  such  constant 
sparkle  of  language  and  incident  is  a  r  talachievement.” 


Popular  Six-Shilling  Novels, 

Bsr 

‘  THE  CASTLE  INN.  With  a  Frontis¬ 

piece.  Fifth  Edition. 


STANLEY  X 
WEYMAN. 

By 

HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN. 

By 

A.  CONAN 
DOYLE, 

By  Mrs. 

HUMPHRY 

WARD. 

By 

S.R. 

CROCKETT. 


fRQDEN S  CORNER. 
IN  KEDAR’S  TENTS. 
THE  GREY  LADY. 


Third  Edition  _ 
Eighth  Edition. 


New  Edition. 

With  12  Full-page  Illustrations. 

THE  SOWERS.  Twentieth  Edition. 
'THE  GREEN  FLAG,  and  other  Tales 

of  War  and  Sport.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  KGRQSKQ. 

With  40  Full-page  Illustrations. 

-J  UNCLE  BERNAC.  With  12  Full- 

page  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 

RODNEY  STONE.  With  8  Full- 

page  Illustrations. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY.  Twenty- 

second  Edition. 

/'HELBECK  OF  BANNISDALE.  Fifth 

Edition. 


SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY.  Fourth 

Edition. 

[THE  BLACK  DOUGLAS.  With  8 

Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo.  Third  Edition. 

THE  RED  AXE.  With  8  Full-page 

Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 


CLEG  KELLY, 

Third  Edition. 


Arab  of  the  City. 


BOOKS  FOR  SEASIDE  &  HOLIDAY  REftDINB. 

*♦*  Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.  will  be  happy  to  send,  post-free  on 
application,  a  Copy  of  their  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  List  of  2s.,  2s.  6d., 
3s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  6s.  Popular  Novels,  together  with  a  large  number  of  Mis- 
Oellaneous  Works. 

Among  the  Authors  w  ose  Works  are  comprised  in  several  Novel  Series  are  the 

following : — 


RIDER  HAGGARD. 

CONAN  DOYLE. 

S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 
STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

F.  ANSTEY. 

JAMES  PAYN. 

GEORGE  GISSING. 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 


MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘  MOLLY  BAWAV 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘  JOHN  HERRING.’ 
W.  E.  NORRIS. 

HAMILTON  AIDE. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

HOLME  LEE. 

THE  BRONTE  SISTERS,  &c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Crisis  in  China, 

CHINA: 

THE  LONG-LIVED  EMPIRE. 

By  ELIZA  R.  SCIDMORE. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Empress-Dowager  and  over  50  other 
Illustrations. 

Extra  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—  ‘  A  most  charming  and  readable  book _ Onc& 

taken  up  the  book  is  as  hard  to  put  down  as  a  good  novel....  We  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  book  to  all  at  the  present  time.  It  will 
serve  as  a  most  admirable  commentary  to  the  all-engrossing  events  now  passing  in 
the  Far  East.  There  are  many  good  illustrations.” 


55,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  England  and  America, 
JAMES  LAME  ALLEN’S  MEW  NOVEL. 

Author  of  “The  Choir  Invisible”  (213th  Thousand). 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  INCREASING  PURPOSE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp-fields. 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.—  '  Such  a  book  as  this  is  a  rare  event,  and  as  re¬ 
freshing  as  it  is  rare.  This  book. . .  .is  a  beautiful  one— beautiful  alike  in  thought, 
tone,  and  language,  leaving  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  succession  of  delicately 
painted  and  utterly  truthful  pictures  of  nature  and  country  life  in  Kentucky 
during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  character  study  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  breadth,  power,  and  interest....  To  our  readers  we  say,  Get  this  book, 
read  it,  and  ponder  over  it.” 

No.  4  NOW  READY.— THE 

JOURNAL  OF  THEOLOGICAL  STUDIES. 

Subscription,  10s.  net  per  annum,  payable  in  advance ;  or  3s.  net  per  number. 

Contents  of  No.  4,  JULY,  1900  : — St.  Paul’s  Equivalent  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Sanday.  D.D. — The  Ancient  Indian  Conception  of  the 
Soul  and  its  Future  State.  By  Professor  A.  A.  Macdonell.— The  Death  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  From  the  Russian  of  Professor  S.  Sollertinsky,  D.D. — The  Early 

Episcopal  Lists.  II.  :  Jerusalem.  By  C.  H.  Turner. - Documents :  Latin  Lists 

of  the  Canonical  Books.  I.  :  The  Roman  Council  under  Damasus,  A.D.  382.  By 
0.  H.  Turner.— Notes :  On  nXypr/s  in  St.  Johni.  14.  (supplement).  By  C.  H. 
Turner. — On  the  Correspondence  between  the  Nonjuring  Bishops  and  the  Eastern 
Churches  (1716-1725).  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  Do wden,  D.D., Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
—On  Isaiah  six.  18 ;  On  St.  Ephraim’s  Quotation  of  Matt.  xxi.  3.  By  F.  C. 
Burkitt. — On  the  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  of  St. 
John’s. — A  Fresh  Interpretation  of  Isaiah  xxi.  1-10.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Emery 

Barnes,  D.D. — On  Eusebius  of  Vercelli.  By  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D. - Reviews. 

- Chronicle:  New  Testament  Criticism.  By  F.  C.  B.— Hagiographica.  By  Dom 

Butler.— Liturgica,  By  F.  E.  B.— Recent  Periodicals  Relating  to  Theological 
Studies. 

JULY  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

•JEWISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  11s. 

Contents: — The  Jewish  Sunday  School  Movement  in  the  United  States.  By 
Miss  Julia  Richman. — An  Introduction  to  the  Arabic  Literature  of  the  Jews  (con¬ 
tinued).  By  Professor  Moritz  Steinschneider.— Liberal  Judaism  in  England  :  its 
Difficulties  and  its  Duties.  By  C.  G.  Montefiore.— Fragment  of  an  Aramaic 
Text  of  the  Testament  of  Levi.  By  H.  Leonard  Pass  and  Dr.  J.  Arendzen. 
—Jews  and  the  English  Law.  I.  By  H.  S.  Q.  Henriqnes. — Karaitica,  By 
E.  N.  Adler. — A  New  Fragment  of  Ben  Sira.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Gaster. — The 
Sefer  Ha-Galuy.  I.  By  Professor  WcBacher.  II.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  D.  S. 
Margoliouth.  III.  By  Dr.  A.  Harkavy. — The  Jews  in  Jamaica  and  Daniel  Israel 
Lopez  Laguna.  By  Dr.  M.  Kayserling. — Eine  Judische  Legende  Von  Der  Auffln- 
dung  Des  Kreuzes.  By  Dr.  Samuel  Krauss.— Note  on  Ps.  XXVII.  13,  &c., 

and  Note  on  Josippon.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Berlin .— Bemerkungen  Zu  Den 
Proverblen.  By  Dr.  H.  P.  Chajes. — Critical  Notices, _ 

MAOWigLLAN’S  SVSAGAZINE. 


THE 


Price  Is. 


Contents  for  AUGUST. 


1.  A  Subaltern  in  the  Bush.  By 

Captain  Slessor  (the  Derbyshire 
Regiment). 

2.  The  Sins  op  Lord  Salisbury. 

3.  A  Scholar’s  Conscience. 

4.  Studies  in  Shakespeare’s  His¬ 

tory.  By  J.  L.  Etty.  II.  Henry 
the  Fifth. 


5.  The  Domestic  Problem.  By  Mrs. 

Major. 

6.  The  Poplar. 

7.  Our  Match  at  the  Park. 

8.  The  Richest  Goldfield  in  the 

World.  By  S.  C.  Norris. 

9.  Anthony’s  Fortune.  By  Arthur 

Beckford.  Chaps.  23-26. 


THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZmE. 


Price  Is. 


Contents  for  AUGUST. 


1.  The  Flower  op  the  Flock.  By 

W.  E.  Norris.  (Conclusion.) 

2.  Songs  op  the  Sea. 

3.  “May  it  Please  your  High¬ 

ness.” 

4.  St.  Evremond  and  the  Duchess 

Mazarin. 

5.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  Governor. 


6.  Dr.  Johnson  as  Lover  and 

Husband. 

7.  Professor  Heron’s  Mistake. 

8.  SQUARING  THE  CIRCLE. 

9.  How  I  Didn’t  become  an  Author. 

10.  An  Indian  Famine  Relief  Camp 

Twenty  Years  Ago. 

11.  Corban.  By  Constance  Smith. 

Chaps.  14-16, 


THE 

Illustrated. 


CENTURY  5V3AQAZINE. 

Price  Is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  16s. 

The  AUGUST  NUMBER  contains:— 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION.— I.  The  Palace  of  the  Dance. 

By  JEAN  SCHOPFER. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  OF  EAST  LONDON.  From  London  Bridge  to  St.  Katherine's 
Docks.  By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

DR.  NORTH  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.— VI.  By  the  Author  of  “  Hugh  Wynne," 

S.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.— X.  By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

ST,  N ICHO  LAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  12s. 

The  AUGUST  NUMBER  contains  :— 

THE  SULTAN’S  VERSES.  Story.  By  TUDOR  JENKS. 

PRETTY  POLLY  PERKINS.  Serial.  By  GABRIELLE  E.  JACKSON. 

THE  “LUCKY  LIEUTENANT.”  A  True  Story.  By  REGINALD  GOURLAY. 
THE  GREATEST  EXPLOSION  OF  HISTORIC  TIMES. 

By  Dr.  EUGENE  MURRAY- AARON. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


FICTION. 

THE  MASTER  -  CHRISTIAN.  By  Marie  Corelli. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

QUISANTE.  By  Anthony  Hope.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Author  of 

“  Many  Cargoes.”  Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  By  Lucas  Malet,  Author 

of  “  The  Wages  of  Sin.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CUNNING  MURRELL.  By  Arthur  Morrison,  Author  of 
“  A  Child  of  the  Jago,”Ac.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FOR  BRITAIN’S  SOLDIERS:  Stories  for  the  War  Fund. 
By  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Others.  Edited  by  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Htne. 
Crown  Svo,  Cs. 

THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE.  By  Max  Pember¬ 
ton.  Illustrated,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  By  Eden  Phillpotts, 

Author  of  “Children  of  the  Mist.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  SOFT  SIDE.  By  Henry  James,  Author  of  “  What  Maisie 
Knew.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  By  R.  S.  Hichens,  Author 

of  “  Flames.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.  By  Dorothea 

Gerard,  Author  of  “  Lady  Baby.”  Crown  8vo,  Cs. 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN:  War  Stories.  By  Stephen 
Crane,  Author  of  “  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WINEFRED.  By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  “  Mehafah.” 
With  8  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  STRONG  ARM.  By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  ;1  The 
Countess  Tekla.”  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN.  By  Richard  Marsh. 

Author  of  “  The  Beetle.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SERVANTS  OF  SIN.  By  J.  Bloundelle  Burton,  Author 
of  “  The  Clash  of  Arms.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PATH  AND  GOAL.  By  Ada  Cambridge.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
ELMSLIE’S  DRAG  NET.  By  E.  H.  Strain.  Crown  Svo,  6s- 
A  FOREST  OFFICER.  By  Mrs.  Penny*.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
FITZJAMES.  By  Lilian  Street.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

TRAVEL,  ADVENTURE,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

THE  INDIAN  BORDERLAND  :  being'  a  Personal  Record 
ol  Twenty  Years.  By  Sir  T.  H.  HOLDICH,  K.C.I.E.  Illustrated,  demy  8vo, 
1 5s.  net. 

MODERN  ABYSSYNIA.  By  A.  B.  Wylde.  With  a  Map 

and  a  Portrait,  demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

DARTMOOR  :  a  Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch.  By  S. 
Baring  Gould.  With  Plans  and  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Revised  by  Commanding  Officers. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR.  By  F.  H.  E- 

Cunliffe,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College.  Oxford.  With  many  Illustrations, 
Plans,  and  Portraits.  Vol.  I.,4to,  15s.  Also  in  Fortnightly  Parts,  Is.  each. 

A  PRISONER  OF  WAR.  By  Colonel  A.  Schiel.  Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  MAFEKING.  By  Angus  Hamilton. 

With  many  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


POETRY. 

WRIT’  IN  BARRACKS.  By  Edgar  Wallace.  Crown  8vo, 

3s.  6d. 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Trans- 

slated  by  Edward  FitzGerald,  with  a  Commentary  by  H.  M.  Batson,  and 
a  Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross,  M.A.  6s. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN¬ 
SON  TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Sidney  Colvin.  Fourth  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  12s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN 

EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  By  his  Son,  J.  G. 
Millais.  With  over  300  Illustrations,  of  which  9  are  in  Photogravure. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


EUROPE  has  been  greatly  surprised  this  week,  and 
also  relieved.  The  Ambassadors,  though  besieged  in 
Pekin,  are  all  alive  with  the  exception  of  the  German, 
who  was  murdered  under  the  eyes  of  his  secretary,  Herr 
Cordes,  by  an  Imperial  officer.  The  attack  on  the  Legations, 
though  continuous,  was  always  slack,  the  Empress-Regent 
wishing  to  preserve  the  Ministers  as  hostages.  The  defence 
was  most  ably  and  gallantly  managed,  and  on  July  16tb, 
when  some  sixty  of  the  defenders  had  fallen,  an  armistice 
was  proclaimed.  These  facts  rest  on  the  authority  of 
letters  from  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  whose  despatch  is 
curiously  hurried  and  brief,  from  the  German  and  Belgian 
Legations,  from  the  Japanese  Secretary  of  Legation,  and 
from  Dr.  Morrison,  the  able  Times  correspondent,  whose 
obituary  has  appeared  in  that  paper.  All  the  published 
messages,  even  Dr.  Morrison’s,  leave  on  us  an  impression 
of  having  been  edited,  or  written  under  some  promise 
of  secrecy  as  to  certain  facts;  but  besieged  persons  rarely 
transmit  the  connected  narrative  for  which  outsiders  long. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  attack  may  not  be  re¬ 
newed,  or  that  the  besieged  trust  any  promises  made  them, 
and  no  explanation  of  the  long  failure  to  send  messages 
through.  The  general  feeling  in  the  Embassies  was  that 
they  could  hold  out  till  August  1st,  but  that  they  must  be 
relieved  from  outside.  Their  danger,  however,  was  failure  of 
ammunition,  which,  if  the  armistice  lasted,  may  have  been 
postponed. 

It  appears  to  he  certain  that  a  double  movement  on  Pekin 
has  actually  commenced.  A  Japanese  corps  d’armee  supposed 
to  be  fifteen  thousand  strong,  but  probably  larger,  is  ad¬ 
vancing  from  Shan-hei-kwan  on  the  coast  by  a  route  its 
leaders  know;  while  a  force  probably  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  chiefly  composed  of  Indians  and  Americans,  left 
Tientsin  on  August  1st  for  Pekin.  It  is  supposed  that  it 
will  reach  the  capital  about  the  10th  inst.  The  attempt, 
which  is  due  to  American  insistence  and  General  Gaselee’s 
Indian  conviction  that  audacity  is  all  in  war,  is  most  chivalric, 
but  there  are  reasons  for  grave  anxiety.  The  transport 
is  imperfect,  the  Peiho  has  been  blocked  by  sinking 
barges  laden  with  stone,  and  the  force,  unless  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  from  the  rear,  must  at  last  leave  communications  to 
lake  care  of  themselves.  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  it  does 
not  know  with  any  accuracy  by  what  numbers,  or  in  what 
place,  or  in  what  way  it  will  be  resisted.  It  is  reported  that 
the  bulk  of  the  troops  besieging  the  Embassies  have  left  to 


resist  the  advance,  that  General  Sung  with  ten  thousand 
men  is  at  some  point  on  the  route,  and  that  a  large  body  of 
troops  is  on  the  flank  of  General  Gaselee’s  force;  but  all  this 
information  is  vague.  No  one  knows,  for  example,  if  the 
three  “  armies  ”  reported  as  moving  to  Pekin  from  the 
interior  will  arrive  in  time  to  assist  the  Empress.  All  that 
is  certain  is  that  the  Peiho  is  blocked,  that  masses  of  armed 
men  bar  the  road  to  Pekin,  and  that  the  Chinese  generals 
command  any  amount  of  labour  and  transport.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  reluctance  of  the  Russians,  Germans,  and 
French  to  sanction  the  advance  arises  from  their  idea — 
probably  true — that  the  state  of  preparedness  does  not  satisfy 
scientific  requirements. 

The  preparations  for  the  flight  of  the  Chinese  Court  from 
Pekin  to  Segan,  of  which  we  spoke  at  length  last  week,  are 
said  to  be  advancing.  The  Chinese  have  even  repaired  the 
railroad  from  Pekin  to  Paotingfa,  which  extends  for  the  first 
part  of  the  joarney,  and  are  pushing  waggons  laden  with 
treasures  from  the  Palace  along  the  rails.  The  Viceroys 
speak  publicly  of  the  transfer,  to  which  there  appears  to  be 
no  objection  of  local  sentiment.  We  would  beg  our  readers  to 
watch  all  telegrams  on  the  subject,  for  it  is  the  key  of  the 
situation.  Pekin  will  not  be  abandoned  if  it  can  be  held, 
but  if  it  is  abandoned  the  war  will  be  waged  a,  outrance,  and 
the  Court,  posted  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  coast,  in  a 
nearly  inaccessible  city,  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
ordinary  European  pressure.  The  Powers,  too,  are  not  un¬ 
likely  to  differ  greatly  over  the  guardianship  of  Pekin,  whicli 
carries  with  it  rule  over  the  invaluable  province  of  Pechili, 


The  latest  Russian  accounts  report  that  the  Chinese  con¬ 
sider  themselves  at  war  with  Russia,  and  include  masses  of 
details  as  to  fighting  all  along  the  Amur,  at  various  places 
in  Manchnria,  and  at  Kalgan  in  Mongolia,  at  Mukden,  and 
at  Newchang.  Nowhere  have  the  Russians  achieved  decided 
success,  nowhere  have  they  saved  the  railway,  while  every¬ 
where  there  is  proof  that  the  people  are  against  them.  The 
total  drift  of  the  evidence,  which,  of  course,  comes  from 
Russian  sources  only,  is  that  the  strength  of  Russia  in 
Eastern  Siberia  and  Manchnria  has  been  absurdly  overrated; 
that  St.  Petersburg,  probably  for  reasons  of  economy,  has 
trusted  to  the  terror  of  the  Russian  name  rather  than  to 
force ;  and  that  the  Czar  will  be  compelled  to  employ  a  large 
army  in  the  reconquest  of  the  road  to  the  Pacific.  His 
Majesty  probably  perceived  this  early,  and  hence  his  anger 
with  Count  Mouravieff  and  his  reluctance  to  break  formally 
with  the  Chinese  Court.  There  are  whispers,  too,  of  insur¬ 
rections  among  the  Kalmucks  and  other  Tartar  tribes,  and 
altogether  the  situation  of  Russia  in  China  is,  except  as 
regards  trade,  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 
She  can,  of  course,  in  time  move  up  adequate  force,  but  the 
marching  must  be  on  foot  and  the  expense  will  be  very 
great. 

The  week  has  been  marked  by  a  great  crime.  The  Anar¬ 
chists  have  murdered  the  King  of  Italy,  a  Monarch  against 
whom  there  is  no  allegation,  even  among  Republicans.  Late  in 
the  evening  of  Sunday  last  King  Humbert  was  attending  some 
fete  of  an  athletic  society  at  Monza,  when  as  he  entered  his 
carriage  to  return  a  man  fired  three  shots  from  a  revolver  at 
him,  one  of  which  pierced  his  heart.  He  said,  “It  is 
nothing,’’  and  either  died  instantly,  or  while  being  driven  to 
the  Palace  for  medical  attendance.  The  assassin  is  a  silk 
weaver  named  Gaetano  Bresci,  and  he  avows  himself  an 
Anarchist.  He  has  lived  in  America,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  executed  the  “  sentence  ”  of  a  secret  Italian  club  in  New 
Jersey.  Other  accounts,  however,  locate  the  club  in  Paris. 
He  refuses  to  denounce  his  confederates,  but  it  seems 
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certain  that  he  had  ono  accomplice  on  the  spot,  and  that 
some  hint  of  the  intended  crime  had  reached  the  police,  who 
took  precautions  which  the  King  resented.  The  crime  has 
horrified  Italy,  and  the  Prince  of  Naples,  who  is  already  King 
as  Victor  Emanuel  III.,  has  received  unequivocal  evidences  of 
loyalty.  A  report  is  circulated,  no  one  knows  whence,  that 
four  other  Monarchs  have  been  “sentenced,”  first  among 
them  being  the  German  Emperor,  whom  the  warning  will, 
we  hope,  render  safer. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  crime  will  probably 
have  few  political  consequences,  but  this  insecurity  of  the 
Kings,  Presidents,  and  prominent  statesmen  is  a  most  serious 
political  evil.  It  makes  them  all  distrust  liberal  ideas,  and 
feel  as  if  they  were  officers  resisting  a  siege.  It  increases 
also  a  certain  tendency  to  savage  “repression,”  even  cool  men 
like  Lord  Salisbury  saying  publicly  that  such  crimes  are 
treated  too  leniently.  We  agree  so  far  that  we  demand  for 
them,  even  when  only  attempted,  the  inexorable  penalty  of 
death ;  but  how  are  we  to  go  further  ?  If  we  execute  the 
suspected,  we  give  up  justice ;  if  we  torture  the  guilty, 
we  depart  from  Christianity ;  if  we  let  the  mob  work  its  will, 
which  would  be  the  effective  deterrent,  we  step  back  in  civili¬ 
sation.  We  entirely  agree  that  killing  a  King  or  a  necessary 
statesman  is  more  than  murder,  is  an  effort,  in  fact,  to  kill  a 
community ;  but  what  can  we  do  within  the  moral  law  that  is 
not  done?  We  greatly  fear  the  only  preventive,  though 
they  hate  it  so  cordially,  is  greater  precaution  on  the  part  of 
the  Kings.  _ 

The  aged  Queen  has  received  another  sevei-e  blow  in  the 
death  of  her  second  son,  Prince  Alfred,  reigning  Dake  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  at  the  age  of  fifty -four.  A  sailor  by 
profession,  and,  it  is  said,  a  competent  Admiral,  the  Prince 
was  much  absent  from  England,  and  in  1893  he  succeeded, 
by  the  death  of  bis  uncle,  to  the  little  but  well-known 
principality  of  Coburg.  Great  annoyance  was  expressed  in 
Germany  at  his  accession  because  he  was  an  Englishman, 
but  he  appears  to  have  lived  it  down,  and  to  have  been  at 
least  as  popular  as  any  other  German  Prince.  He  had  been 
for  some  time  in  bad  health,  when  in  last  month  the 
physicians  discovered  symptoms  of  cancer  in  the  tongue  and 
larynx,  and  advised  him  to  remain  in  the  Castle  of  Rosenau. 
He  died  there  of  pai-alysis  of  the  heart,  still  in  ignorance  of 
his  real  complaint,  on  July  30th.  The  Duke  of  Connaught 
and  his  son  having  renounced  the  succession,  the  late  Duke 
is  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  the  English 
Prince  Leopold,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  the  Regency  being  entrusted 
for  six  years  to  the  late  Duke’s  son-in-law,  Prince  Hoben- 
lohe-Langenberg.  The  Duke  of  Albany  will  be  entirely  a 
German,  and  is  already  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Prussian 
Service. 


The  German  Emperor  has  made  a  gi’ave  mistake.  Address¬ 
ing  the  troops  which  left  Bremerhaven  on  Friday  week  for 
China,  his  Majesty  ordered  them  to  give  no  quarter  and  take 
no  prisoners,  but  use  their  weapons  so  that,  like  the  Huns 
under  Attila,  they  might  be  remembered  in  history,  and 
that  for  a  thousand  years  no  Chinaman  should  dai'e  to  look 
a  German  in  the  face.  The  imprudence  of  the  woi’ds  struck 
his  Ministei-s,  who  made  efforts  to  suppress  them,  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  uttered.  They  have  elicited 
strong  remonsti-ances  even  in  Germany,  on  the  ground  that 
such  teaching  is  un-Christian  and  uncivilised.  It  is  both, 
and  it  is  also  unwise.  The  modern  rule  against  refusing 
quai'ter  has  two  justifications  in  policy,  one  that  men 
refused  quarter  wear  down  the  fighting  strength  of  those 
who  refuse  it,  and  the  other  that  soldiers  so  encouraged  to 
display  ferocity  grow  impatient  of  discipline  and  ultimately 
disobedient.  The  object  of  war  is  submission,  not  slaugbtei’, 
and  tbe  “  Scourge  of  God,”  as  Attila  called  himself,  was 
defeated  in  his  greatest  battle,  and  left  behind  him  nothing 
but  tbe  name  of  tbe  greatest  foe  that  had  ever  threatened 
civilisation.  It  is  not  for  Europe  to  remove  Mongol  cruelty 
by  becoming  as  merciless  as  the  Mongol. 


Good  news  from  South  Africa  has  come  even  quicker  than 
we  hoped,  and  we  are  often  accused  of  being  too  optimistic. 
On  Saturday  last  Lord  Roberts  was  able  to  report  that  5,000 
Boers  had  been  hemmed  in  by  Generals  Hunter  and  Bundle 
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in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Orange  Colony  (i.e„  between 
Bethlehem  and  Basutoland),  and  that  their  leader,  Geuei-al 
Prinsloo,  had  agreed  to  an  unconditional  surrender  of  all  the 
men  in  his  command.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  whole  force 
did  not  come  in  at  once,  but  only  a  portion, — Commandant 
Olivier  and  five  guns  and  about  1,000  men  managing  to  bi'eak 
through  the  cordon.  Since  then,  however,  the  Boers  have 
been  surrendei-ing  in  large  parties,  and  by  Thursday  the 
figures  were  as  follows  : — Surrendered  on  July  30th,  986  men, 
1,432  horses,  955  rifles,  and  one  Krupp  9-pounder ;  on 
July  31st,  1,200  men.  A  further  number,  the  total  of  which 
is  not  reported,  surrendered  to  General  Brace  Hamilton, 
giving  up  1,200  rifles,  650  ponies,  and  one  Armsti'ong  gun, 
and  on  Friday  afternoon  comes  the  news  of  the  surrender 
of  yet  another  700.  Thus  about  4,000  men  have  already 
surrendei’ed  with  2,000  or  more  horses  and  two  pieces 
of  cannon.  That  is  a  capital  haul,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  before  long  we  shall  hear  of  Olivier’s  cap¬ 
ture,  though  he  will  probably  have  hidden  his  five  big 
guns.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Boers  who  have 
surrendered  are  not  broken,  exhausted,  and  half-starved 
troopers,  but  fighting  men  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
and  with  horses  in  an  equally  good  state.  They  were  not 
hunted  to  death  but  fairly  cornered  by  superior  generalship. 
In  all  probability  we  shall  be  able  next  week  to  chronicle  the 
sui’render  of  De  Wet.  After  that  the  war  will  be  confined 
to  the  Lydenburg  district.  It  is  true  that  this  tract  of 
mountains  is  extremely  unhealthy,  but  in  spite  of  that  the 
Boers  will  be  driven  from  it.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  shout 
before  we  are  out  of  the  wood,  but  must  set  our  teeth,  and 
also  accept  “minor  disasters  ”  without  hysterics. 


The  way  in  which  sensational  crimes  always  produce  imi¬ 
tators  was  illustrated  this  week  by  the  attack  made  on  the 
Shah,  who  is  now  visiting  the  Paris  Exhibition.  As  he  was 
driving  in  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  an  open 
carriage  at  9  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning,  a  man  in  artisan 
dress  pushed  through  the  police,  jumped  on  the  step  of 
the  carriage,  and  pointed  a  revolver  at  the  Shah’s  breast. 
Fortunately,  the  man  hesitated  to  fire,  the  Shah  and  the 
Grand  Vizier  had  time  to  seize  him,  the  latter  knocking  the 
revolver  out  of  his  grasp.  The  would-be  assassin  was  then 
knocked  down  by  a  detective  and  secured.  The  Shah 
pluckily  continued  his  expedition  to  visit  the  Sevres  factory. 
The  criminal  appears  to  be  a  Southern  Frenchman  of  about 
twenty-five,  but  will  make  no  statement  as  to  himself.  His 
revolver  had  six  barrels,  all  loaded.  In  all  pi’obability  he  is 
merely  a  crypto-lunatic.  We  do  not  imagine  that  the  regular 
Anai-chists  would  conspire  to  kill  the  ruler  of  Persia.  It  is 
curious,  however,  that  the  Shah  received  a  warning  letter 
pi-ofessing  to  be  written  from  Naples,  though  posted  in 
Paris.  It  is  said  that  the  Shah  has  abandoned  his  visit  to 
England,  which  is  unnecessary,  as  we  believe  he  would  be 
safer  here  than  in  any  other  country.  Sir  E.  Bradford  and  the 
London  police  have  a  better  knowledge  of,  and  a  firmer  hold 
on,  the  Anarchists  than  the  police  of  any  other  nation. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday,  July  27th,  Lord  Wemyss 
again  mentioned  the  opinion  of  the  British  Military  Attache 
unnamed  who  had  declared  that  it  was  all-important  that  the 
country  “  should  be  strong  and  unassailable  in  the  month  of 
November  next,”  and  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  national  defences.  Lord 
Salisbury  refused  to  take  the  question  seriously,  and  charac¬ 
teristically  declared  that  the  shootiDg  stars  were  the  only 
peculiarity  which  as  far  as  he  knew  was  to  be  apprehended 
in  November.  As  far  as  he  could  tell,  our  defences  were  in  a 
satisfactory  state,  but  he  protested  against  an  increase  in  our 
means  of  defence  being  taken  as  a  proof  that  they  had  been 
inadequate,  as  development  was,  of  course,  necessary.  He 
did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  invasion.  He  refused  to 
declare  that  we  had  the  best  pattern  of  rifle  or  gun,  as  that 
was  not  his  business  but  that  of  the  experts.  He  had  taken 
his  part  “by  recommending  an  adequate  and  thoroughly 
trustworthy  head  of  the  War  Office  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.”  _ 

Lord  Rosebery  followed  in  a  very  pessimistic,  nay,  alarmist, 
speech,  in  which  he  declared  a  propos  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
remarks  as  to  failure  of  past  schemes  of  invasion :  “  Unhappy 
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is  the  nation  that  relies  for  its  security  on  its  past  history.” 
Where,  he  went  on,  are  the  experts?  Why  did  not  the 
Commander-  in-Chief  give  an  assurance  as  to  our  safety  ?  “A 
few  reassuring  words  founded  on  expert  knowledge  with 
regard  to  our  preparedness  for  the  eventualities  which  may 
occur  this  year  or  the  next  would  be  a  profound  consolation.” 
This  strange  appeal  for  oratorical  soothing  -  syrup  ad¬ 
ministered  by  an  expert  called  forth  from  Lord  Lansdowne 
the  best  speech  he  has  made  during  the  war.  We  were  not, 
he  declared,  in  the  denuded  condition  supposed  by  Lord 
Wemyss  and  Lord  Rosebery.  We  had  at  this  moment 
fifty  thousand  more  men  under  arms  than  we  had  barrack 
accommodation  for.  To  ask  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
come  down  to  the  House  and  defend  Government  measures 
would  be  to  make  him  a  partisan.  Lord  Kimberley,  who 
wound  up  the  debate,  very  strongly  opposed  the  notion  of 
having  the  experts  giving  their  views  in  the  House.  His 
whole  speech  was  moderate  and  sensible,  and  in  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  Lord  Rosebery’s  excitable  harangue. 

Taking  the  debate  as  a  whole,  we  greatly  regret  that  Lord 
Wemyss  and  Lord  Rosebery  should  have  placed  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  lines  they  did.  We  strongly  object  to  the 
Bystem  of  calling  men  alarmists,  panicmongers,  or  old  women 
because  they  take  a  serious  view  of  the  state  of  the  national 
defences,  and  insist  on  calling  attention  to  them,  and  we  hold 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Members  of  Parliament  in  both  Houses 
to  deal  with  all  such  matters  in  the  most  serious  spirit.  But 
unfortunately  Lord  Wemyss  and  Lord  Rosebery  both  failed  to 
come  to  close  quarters  with  their  subject.  They  only  raised  a 
vague  and  general  suspicion  as  to  our  want  of  preparation, 
and  made  no  suggestions  which  could  be  called  in  the  least 
helpful.  The  one  definite  proposal — namely,  that  the  experts 
should  come  into  the  House  of  Lords  and  give  their  views — 
was,  as  we  have  tried  to  show  elsewhere,  a  very  mischievous 
one. 

In  the  Commons  on  Monday  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  made  a  statement  as  to  the  raising  of  the  money 
required  for  the  supplementary  estimates.  The  previous 
borrowings  by  Treasury  bills  and  the  war  loan  had  amounted 
to  £37,550,000.  But  the  deficit  had  only  been  £38,423,000, 
so  he  had  £1,127,000  over  in  respect  of  this  transaction.  But 
the  supplementary  estimates  required  for  South  Africa 
£8,500,000,  for  China  £3,000,000,  for  Ashanti  £200,000, 
and  for  extra  naval  expenditure  £1.250.000, — in  all 
£13,000,000.  He  had  to  meet  this  the  £1,130,000  just  named, 
and  an  unexhausted  right  in  the  borrowing  already  sanctioned 
of  £5,000,000.  Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  he  only  required 
about  £7,000,000  more.  He  should,  however,  ask  for  power  to 
borrow  another  £13,000,000,  and  also  ask  to  have  a  free 
hand  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  the  loan.  The  loan  would 
be  earmarked  as  a  temporary  loan,  so  that  the  duty  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  matter  of  redemption 
should  be  automatically  pointed  out  to  him.  The  proposal 
seems  to  us  a  perfectly  sound  one.  It  is  far  better  than 
rushing  into  new  taxation  in  a  hurry.  Next  year  the  whole 
financial  situation  can  be  reviewed,  and  the  incidence  of  the 
war  expenditure  finally  decided. 


On  Wednesday  Sir  William  Harcourt  reappeared  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  like  a  giant 
refreshed.”  We  do  not  agree  with  his  speech,  and  even  think 
much  of  it  wrong-headed  and  unfair,  but  there  is  no  dis¬ 
puting  its  vigour  and  width  of  view.  It  was  also  conceived  in 
the  true  tradition  of  Parliamentary  opposition,  a  tradition 
of  which  we  have  seen  far  too  little  of  late,  but  which,  never¬ 
theless,  is  the  antiseptic  of  our  Parliamentary  system.  One 
may  not  agree  with  Sir  William  Harcourt,  but  no  one  who 
cares  for  the  efficiency  of  the  House  of  Commons  could 
possibly  regret  seeing  him  lead  a  vigorous  and  united  Opposi¬ 
tion.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  soon  see  him  doing  so.  On 
Wednesday  Sir  William  Hareourt’s  chief  object  was  to 
criticise  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Government,  and  also 
the  general  conduct  of  the  war.  He  ended  what  was  in  truth 
a  rattling  party  speech  by  some  excellent  general  propositions 
directed  against  exaggerated  Imperia  ism  and  in  favour  of 
peace.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply,  answered 
the  party  portion  of  Sir  William  Hareourt’s  speech  very  effec¬ 
tively.  He  pointed  out  that  Sir  William  entirely  begged  the 


question  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  assumed  that  we  began 
it.  Sir  Michael  Hieks-Beach  ended  by  refusing  to  commit 
himself  to  any  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  burden  to  be 
placed  on  the  gold  mines.  That  was  wise.  The  gold  mines 
must  pay  their  fair  share,  but  the  new  State  to  be  founded 
in  the  Transvaal  must  not  be  overburdened.  To  discover 
the  equitable  amount  is  a  task  which  must  take  time  and 
consideration. 

In  the  Commons  on  Thursday  Mr.  Brodrick  made  a 
statement  as  to  our  policy  and  position  in  China  which  is, 
on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory,  and  shows  that  the  Govern, 
ment  have  no  notion  of  being  hounded  by  the  Jingoes  into 
any  wild  and  foolish  action  in  the  Far  East.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  set  its  face  resolutely  against  partition,  and  had 
no  reason  whatever,  judging  from  the  negotiations  which 
have  taken  place  between  ourselves  and  foreign  Powers,  to 
believe  that  there  was  any  variance  of  opinion  in  this 
respect.  It  was  probable  that  recent  events  had  acted  as  a 
salutary  lesson  on  those  who,  whether  private  individuals 
or  Governments,  had  cherished  an  opposite  view.  l£  W hat- 
ever  government  is  to  be  the  prevailing  government  in 
China  after  this,  whether  the  central  seat  of  government 
remains  where  it  is,  whether  the  dynasty  remains  what  it  is, 
whether  the  government  which  has  been  in  name  at  Pekin 
remains  so  in  fact,  or  whether  it  be  more  widely  diffused 
amongst  those  Viceroys  who  have  now  in  many  respecta 
so  independent  a  position,  that  government  must  be, 
in  the  first  place,  by  Chinese  for  the  Chinese.  We  are 
not  prepared  ourselves  to  undertake,  nor  are  we  prepared 
to  assist  other  Powers  in  undertaking,  to  Indianise  China.’- 
That  is  all  excellent  if  it  is  carried  out,  as  we  hope  it  may 
be,  in  a  reasonable  spirit.  Our  only  fear  is  lest  the  principles 
here  laid  down  may  be  worked  in  a  Jingo  epirit,  and  we  may 
drift  into  the  intolerable  position  of  defending  “  the 
integrity  and  independence  ”  of  the  Chinese  Empire  against 
all  comers  after  the  manner  of  our  old  policy  in  Turkey. 
Rather  than  that  we  would  take  our  sphere,  and  exercise  over 
it  a  modified  protectorate  by  means  of  patrolling  the  water¬ 
ways.  However,  if  we  are  reasonable  in  regard  to  Russia’s 
longings  for  her  damnosa  hereditas  in  North  China,  and 
do  not  indulge  in  panics  of  jealousy  and  alarm,  we  do  not 
think  it  need  come  to  this. 

The  South  African  Hospitals  Inquiry  continues  its  course, 
the  balance  of  evidence  being,  on  the  whole,  on  the  side  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  hospitals.  The  examination  of  the 
patients  at  Netley  produced  some  excellent  replies.  One 
man  had  fought  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  China,  and  Abyssinia, 
and  left  New  Zealand  as  a  Volunteer,  paying  his  own 
expenses.  His  evidence  was  short  and  vigorous.  “  Wounded 
in  the  spine  at  Paardeberg.  Never  was  more  surprised  in 
his  life  than  when  he  went  down  to  the  field  hospital  and 
found  the  comfort  provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Only 
one  in  a  hundred  made  any  complaint,  and  those  ought 
to  take  their  mothers  with  them  wherever  they  went.” 
Mr.  Kipling,  who  gave  evidence  on  Wednesday,  admitted 
the  serious  sufferings,  but  thought  that  on  the  whole  the  cause 
lay  in  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps.  He  declared  that  there  was  everywhere  “  a 
quiet  complaint  about  the  exceeding  slowness  of  getting  any¬ 
thing  from  the  stores,”  and  the  nurses  were  very  glad  to  accept 
pyjamas  and  pillow-slips  privately  from  Mr.  Kipling.  He 
also  said  that  “  there  was  no  enthusiasm  about  nursing 
enterics, — they  were  long  and  troublesome,  and  not  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  wounded.”  All  this  is  perfectly  natural,  but  in 
no  way  implies  a  failure  of  duty.  The  nurses  were  terribly 
overworked,  and  we  can  well  understand  that  they  undertook 
the  nursing  of  enteric  patients  without  enthusiasm  ;  and  in 
the  matter  of  supplies,  there  must  always  be  delay  when  they 
can  only  be  got  through  the  medium  of  an  office.  The  moral 
is,  break  red-tape  bonds  without  compunction,  as  Mr. 
Kipling  did,  when  you  find  they  are  killing  men.  Florence 
Nightingale  ordered  the  sentry  to  break  in  the  door  of  a  drug 
and  store  cupboard  with  the  butt-end  of  his  musket,  and  no 
one  ever  dared  to  court-martial  that  sentry.  Officials  who 
break  rules  wisely  and  fearlessly  will  not  experience  any 
want  of  protection. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  97-Sf. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  PRIME  MINISTER  AND  THE 
POSITION  OF  THE  EXPERT  IN  OUR 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SYSTEM. 
DDRESSING  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday  week, 
Lord  Salisbury  used  words  which  imply  that  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  regard  to  national  defence 
stop  at  the  selection  of  the  best  man  possible  for  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  After  repudiating, 
and  rightly  enough,  the  suggestion  that  he  could  do  the 
work  of  experts  and  go  into  minute  details,  he  went  on  as 
follows  : — “  I  should  rather  refer,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  refer,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  great  precaution 
which  I  have  had  a  share  in  taking  for  protecting  this 
country,  and  that  is  by  recommending  an  adequate  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy  head  of  the  War  Office.”  If 
Lord  Salisbury  really  meant  what  these  words  imply, 
then  we  must  say,  with  all  due  deference  to  his  great 
intellectual  powers  and  equally  great  experience,  that 
he  has  not  grasped  the  true  position  and  does  not 
understand  the  duties  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
Prime  Minister’s  duties  do  not  end  in  finding  out  the 
ideal  War  Minister  and  keeping  him  at  his  post.  Of 
course  the  duty  of  choosing  the  appropriate  man  for  the 
post  is  of  vast  importance,  but  when  that  is  done  the 
Prime  Minister’s  duties  in  regard  to  the  great  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  have  only  just  begun.  It  is  the  Premier’s 
function  not  only  to  harness  the  horse  best  suited  to  the 
work  to  the  particular  cart,  but  to  see  that  the  horse 
does  his  work  well.  It  cannot  be  too  often  asserted 
that  the  special  and  peculiar  work  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  work  which  is  his  raison  d’etre  in  the 
Constitution,  is  to  act  as  foreman  of  the  gang  of 
workmen  who  compose  the  Cabinet.  His  business  is 
to  keep  his  gang  together,  to  see  that  each  one  is 
doing  the  work  he  is  best  fitted  to  do,  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  in  each  other’s  way,  to  consult  with 
and  advise  the  individual  worker  if  a  sudden  strain  or 
difficulty  arises,  and  to  pass  up  and  down  the  line,  as  it  were, 
giving  help  and  support  and  that  outside  criticism  and 
stimulus  which  can  only  be  given  by  a  man  who  is  not 
working  at  the  special  job  himself,  but  is  overlooking  and 
superintending  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  worker  in  a 
gang  which  has  an  efficient  foreman  feels  that  he  has  a 
partner  in  every  part  of  his  work,  and  that  partner  is  the 
foreman.  So  it  should  be  in  a  Cabinet.  Every  head  of  a 
Department  should  feel  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  in  the 
final  resort  and  in  the  great  acts  of  his  office  a  co-worker. 
The  Prime  Minister  must  not,  of  course,  be  always 
worrying  his  colleagues  or  snatching  the  spade  or  pick 
or  bar  out  of  this  or  that  man’s  hands,  but  be  must  feel 
that  he  shares  the  responsibility  in  every  Department. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  view  of  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  is  absurd  and  unpractical,  because  we  have  had 
Prime  Ministers  who  were  in  the  closest  sense  foremen  of 
their  Cabinets.  Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  every  important 
member  of  his  Cabinet  every  day,  and  discussed  with  him 
whatever  of  special  significance  was  moving  in  the  office. 
Thus  he  kept  in  his  hands  all  the  threads  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  was  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
government.  No  doubt  Lord  Rosebery  has  assured  us 
that  this  ideal  state  of  things  can  never  occur  again 
because  of  the  vast  complexity  of  modern  affairs,  but 
we  do  not  think  he  was  well  advised  when  he  committed 
himself  to  this  view.  If  we  remember  rightly,  he 
once  complained  in  public  that  a  Prime  Minister 
in  the  House  of  Lords  who  had  no  Department 
had  nothing  to  do.  If  that  was  so,  it  was  only  so 
because  the  Prime  Minister  was  neglecting  his  special 
and  proper  function  of  superintendence  and  over¬ 
looking.  The  work  of  overlooking  is  not  too  great  for 
human  powers  if  the  Prime  Minister  acquires  the  art  of 
selecting  essentials,  and  does  not  share  the  work  and  respon¬ 
sibility  or  give  advice  to  his  colleagues  except  in  cases  of 
real  importance.  But,  of  course,  in  order  to  be  a  Prime 
Minister  of  this  kind,  and,  as  we  hold,  of  the  true  kind — 
of  the  only  kind  compatible  with  administrative  vigour 
and  efficiency — the  Prime  Minister  must  hold  a  purely 
nominal  office,  and  not  control  a  burdensome  Depart¬ 
ment  like  that  of  the  Foie'gn  Office.  No  man  can  be  both 


Foreign  Secretary  and  a  Premier  of  the  Peel  type.  As  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  physically  impossible  for  one  man  to 
inform  himself  in  regard  to  the  big  and  essential 
questions,  and  give  a  decision  in  regard  to  them,  we 
may  quote  not  merely  the  example  of  the  Indian 
Viceroy,  but  of  Monarchs  like  the  German  and  Austrian 
Emperors.  If  they  can  make  their  influence  felt  in 
all  the  great  Departments  of  State,  so  can  a  Prime 
Minister.  A  Prime  Minister  of  the  Peel  type  plays  the 
part  that  an  able  and  active  Monarch  plays  in  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  which  real  power  and  authority  still  centre  in  the 
throne.  The  danger  that  we  run  bv  accepting  Lord 
Salisbury’s  theory  that  when  a  War  Minister  is  selected 
the  Prime  Minister’s  duty  is  done  is  shown  in  the  history 
of  the  past  nine  months.  Had  Lord  Salisbury  not  been 
immersed  in  the  details  of  his  own  arduous  office,  but 
had  been  able  to  bring  his  great  and  comprehensive  intel¬ 
lect,  for  such  it  is,  to  deal  with  the  various  problems 
that  arise  at  the  War  Office,  we  believe  that  many  of 
our  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided.  Certain  pro¬ 
posals  could  never  have  stood  the  test  of  being  explained 
to  the  Prime  Minister  day  by  day.  For  example,  we  can¬ 
not  but  believe  that  if  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  daily  in 
touch  with  the  Department  a  good  many  of  the  nomina¬ 
tions  for  high  command  would  not  have  proved  sus¬ 
tainable.  The  Department  again  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  to  a 
man  of  his  common-sense  their  contention  that  this 
was  going  to  be  an  infantry  war,  and  that  unmounted 
Colonial  troops  were  to  be  preferred  to  mounted.  Again, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  under  the  circumstances  we  are 
contemplating  it  would  have  occurred  to  the  Department, 
not  this  year  but  four  years  ago,  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  have  no  reserve  of  ammunition  or  other  essential 
stores,  and  that  more  guns  were  badly  wanted.  We  do 
not.,  however,  want  to  labour  these  points  of  detail. 
What  we  are  sure  of  is  that  the  country  will  not 
accept  the  notion  of  War  Office  autonomy.  Whatever 
Lord  Salisbury  may  believe  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  custom 
of  the  Constitution,  the  nation  still  thinks  that  the 
Prime  Minister  is  a  foreman  of  the  works,  and  expects 
him  to  see  that  the  War  Office  is  up  to  the  mark. 
In  fact,  they  hold  the  Prime  Minister  to  be  ultimately 
responsible  for  all  his  colleagues  as  long  as  he 
supports  them  and  maintains  them  in  power.  That  the 
Prime  Minister  does  not  part  company  with  a  colleague  is 
taken  as  a  sign  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  satisfied  him¬ 
self  that  the  Minister  in  question  is  doing  all  that  can  be 
done  in  his  Department.  The  sooner,  in  our  opinion, 
that  we  make  the  practice  coincide  with  popular  belief  the 
better.  Let  us  have  a  Prime  Minister  who  is  the  foreman 
of  his  Cabinet.  If  possible  let  that  Prime  Minister  be  Lord 
Salisbury,  but  Lord  Salisbury  not  overburdened  with  the 
vast  weight  of  the  Foreign  Office.  To  lose  his  wise  and 
moderating  hand  in  the  direct  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
would  no  doubt  be  per  se  an  evil,  but  not  so  great  an  evil 
as  having  no  real  Prime  Minister,  no  Ministerial  foreman, 
which  is  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Ministerial  responsibility 
we  must  say  a  word  upon  the  astonishing  proposal  that 
the  expert  advisers  of  the  War  Office  or  Admiralty  should 
come  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  when  they  happen  to 
be  Members  and  explain  and  defend,  or  possibly  criticise 
and  condemn,  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Those  who 
make  this  proposal  would  seem  to  have  no  understanding 
whatever  of  our  system  of  government.  It  could  have  no 
end  but  to  place  a  General  on  the  active  list  in  the  Cabinet 
as  Minister  of  War.  If  any  one  thinks  such  a  plan 
would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Army,  he  is  utterly 
mistaken.  The  General  at  the  head  of  the  Army  would 
not  have  the  power  of  the  purse.  He  must,  therefore,  be 
dependent  upon  the  Treasury  for  the  means  of  making 
his  Army.  But  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  money  was 
allotted  "by  the  Treasury  he  would  have  the  spending  of. 
Very  likely,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  say¬ 
ing  that  it  would  be  well  spent.  It  is  not  the  soldiers  who 
have  proved  the  best  Army  reformers,  and  at  this  moment 
we  believe  that  the  best  things  in  our  military  system  are 
due,  not  to  soldiers,  but  to  civilians.  When,  for  example, 
the  history  of  the  present  war  comes  to  be  written,  we  believe 
it  will  turn  out  that  the  failures  were  due,  not  to  civilian 
interference,  but  to  the  military  bureaucracy  of  Pall  MalL 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  away 
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with  our  system  of  a  civilian  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  put  our  most  efficient  adminis¬ 
trator  at  the  War  Office, — i.e.,  a  man  who,  while  taking 
immense  trouble  to  get  the  best  expert  advice,  will  also 
use  his  own  common-sense.  We  ought  also  to  be  able 
to  feel  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  concerning  himself 
with  all  the  essentials  in  the  problem  of  national  defence, 
and  that  thus  the  chain  of  responsibility  is  complete.  It 
such  a  system  is  worked  properly  and  by  good  men,  and  if 
public  opinion  remains  sound  and  vigilant,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  improve  on  it  while  we  remain  the  limited 
Monarchy  or  crowned  Republic  that  we  are. 


THE  SURPRISE  FROM  CHINA. 

rpHE  intelligence  of  the  week  from  China  is  a  great 
_L  relief  to  Europe,  and  also  a  cause  of  great  bewilder¬ 
ment.  Communications  from  the  British,  German,  and 
Japanese  Legations  in  Pekin,  besides  one  from  the 
Times  correspondent,  have  at  last  been  permitted  to 
pass,  and  prove  beyond  question,  unless  we  assume 
an  incredible  adroitness  in  forgery  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese,  that  the  European,  American,  and  Japanese 
Ministers  were,  with  the  exception  of  Baron  von 
Eetteler,  alive  up  to  July  22nd.  The  Legations  were 
attacked  on  June  20th,  and  the  firing  was  kept  up  con¬ 
tinuously  to  July  16tb,  the  Europeans  fighting  desperately, 
and,  whether  assisted  or  not  by  any  Chinese  guards,  in¬ 
flicting  great  loss  upon  their  enemies.  On  that  date,  for 
unknown  reasons,  an  armistice  was  agreed  to  and  the 
attack  suspended,  though  the  Legations  were  watched  on 
each  side  by  a  cordon  of  Chinese  “  troops  ” — not  “  Boxers  ” 
— apparently  under  regular  authority.  At  all  events,  they 
stopped  firing  when  they  were  bidden.  At  the  same  time, 
communications  from  the  Ministers  were  allowed  to  be 
forwarded  to  Tientsin,  apparently  under  some  agreement 
or  coercion  as  to  their  nature,  for  they  are  of  the  baldest 
kind,  contain  no  details  of  the  attack  beyond  a  statement 
as  to  officers  killed  or  wounded,  and  supply  no  hints  as  to 
the  essential  fact  of  the  situation, — namely,  the  existence 
or  otherwise  in  Pekin  of  a  regular  Government.  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald  does  not  even  state  whether  he  wishes 
a  relief  force  to  advance  or  no.  The  letters,  which  are 
as  brief  as  if  they  had  been  smuggled  through,  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  the  attack  is  expected  to  continue,  and 
are  in  truth  little  more  than  evidences  that  the  Ministers 
are  alive.  No  explanation  is  suggested  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Chinese  first  to  circulate  reports  of 
a  massacre,  reports  full  of  apparently  unconscious  proofs 
of  the  tragedy,  then  to  prevent  all  communication 
between  Pekin  and  the  outer  world,  and  then  to  allow 
numerous  though  carefully  guarded  messages  to  get 
through.  The  only  coherent  explanation  we  can  suggest, 
therefore,  is  that  the  Empress-Regent  is  still  in  possession 
of  power  sufficient  to  regulate  general  policy,  that  she 
called  China  to  arms  against  the  foreigner — this,  we 
think,  is  demonstrated  by  the  despatches  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  from  Manchuria — but  that,  while  giving  way  to 
anti-foreign  pressure,  or  to  her  own  malice,  she  retained 
cunning  enough  to  keep  open  loopholes  for  her  own 
personal  escape.  These  loopholes  were  to  be  the  seizure 
of  the  Ministers  as  hostages,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  to  Segan.  The  slackness  of  the  attack,  which 
many  of  the  writers  in  the  regular  European  fashion 
attribute  to  cowardice,  was  due  to  stringent  orders  from 
the  Palace,  which  even  Prince  Tuan  did  not  venture 
wholly  to  disobey,  though  on  the  7th  inst.  he  made  the 
bombardment  so  furious  that  Chinese  who  were  not 
soldiers  imagined  it  irresistible,  and  described  its  success 
as  a  fact  instead  of  an  anticipation.  The  Empress,  who 
can  storm  the  Legations  still  left  standing  at  will, 
adheres  to  this  idea,  and  her  mouthpiece,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  continually  repeats  at  Shanghai  that  the  advance 
of  an  army  to  Pekin  will  be  the  signal  for  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors’  death,  and  that  they  are  kept  as  hostages  for  the 
safety  of  the  Empress,  who,  again,  realising  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  her  iniquitous  threat  may  be  disregarded,  has 
prepared  for  a  retreat  along  the  western  road.  This 
theory  is  at  least  consistent  with  the  admitted  facts,  the 
more  so  as  after  Tientsin  had  fallen  and  an  advance  on 
Pekin  seemed  imminent,  it  became  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  Ministers  were  alive.  Nobody,  the  Viceroys 
reported  to  Pekin,  believed  unsupported  Chinese  state¬ 


ments,  and  you  cannot  threaten  profitably  to  kill  dead 
men,  nor  are  corpses  of  great  value  as  materials  for  a, 
bargain.  Europe,  it  was  understood  in  the  Palace, 
demanded  letters,  Europe  has  received  them,  and  now, 
in  the  judgment  of  all  Chinese  officials,  negotiation  cac 
comfortably  commence. 

The  Powers  have  been  placed  by  this  new  situation  in 
a  painful  predicament.  The  theory  is  that  if  they  advance 
on  Pekin  the  Empress  will  order  a  general  massacre,  in 
which  the  Ambassadors  will  be  included,  and  which  may 
extend  even  to  the  Southern  cities.  We  do  not  believe 
that  she  will  order  it,  as  the  Chinese  mind  loves  loop¬ 
holes,  and  the  Empress  has  not  the  disregard  of  personal 
danger  which  those  who  are  born  to  thrones  seldom  fail 
to  display.  We  rather  imagine  that  she  will  carry  her 
prisoners  with  her  to  Segan,  hoping  to  make  some  bargain 
there,  and  postponing  to  the  last  minute  the  costly  luxury 
of  putting  them  to  death.  The  other,  however,  is  the  theory- 
accepted  in  all  capitals,  and  it  throws  upon  the  Courts 
the  responsibility  of  choosing  between  the  lives  of  their 
most  important  servants  and  the  interests  of  their  States, 
It  seems  hard  to  condemn  innocent  civilians  of  eminence 
to  what  may  possibly  prove  a  painful  death  in  order  to 
safeguard  a  political  principle  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  principle  is  not  of  temporary  or  even  local  import¬ 
ance.  The  inviolability  of  Ambassadors  is  worth  many 
lives.  If  any  concession  whatever  is  made  to  the  Empress- 
Regent  in  order  to  save  the  Ministers’  lives,  and  especially 
if  the  concession  is  an  exemption  of  the  guilty  from  per¬ 
sonal  penalties,  Europeans  may  as  well  abandon  all  hope  of 
maintaining  relations  or  pursuing  a  safe  commerce  with 
Asia.  Not  only  the  Emperor  of  China,  but  any  Asiatic 
Sovereign  will  be  able  to  commit  any  atrocity  he  pleases, 
and  then,  seizing  the  Ministers,  to  bargain  for  impunity  and 
his  own  terms.  He  will  not  be  able,  it  is  true,  to  massacre 
the  Embassies  accredited  to  him  as  a  first  step,  but  he  will 
be  able  to  make  them  prisoners,  to  defy  attempts  to  rescue 
them,  and  to  conduct  negotiations  with  an  invaluable 
quid  pro  quo  safely  deposited  in  his  hands.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  reason  why  he  should  not  ask  from  Europe 
compensation  for  his  trouble  in  seizing  its  representatives. 
It  will  not  be  for  the  safety  any  more  than  the  dignity  of 
Europe  to  establish  such  a  precedent,  and  the  Powers 
must  march  to  Pekin  as  resolutely  as  if  the  Chinese  had 
already  completed  their  crime  against  civilisation  and 
humanity.  The  reason  for  the  march  is  technically  as 
good  as  ever,  the  shelling  of  the  Legations  being  as  much 
an  outrage  on  the  law  of  nations  as  the  murder  of  the 
Ambassadors  would  have  beeD,  while  the  late  hesitation 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  which  will  be  patent  to  every 
Chinese  Viceroy,  will  probably  make  the  task  to  be  per¬ 
formed  a  little  easier.  They  will  cease  to  feel  that  com¬ 
promise  is  impossible,  and  probably  cease  in  some  degree 
to  dread  the  terrible  woman  who,  even  while  fighting,  has 
laid  astute  plans  for  a  safe  retreat.  At  present  they 
are  nearly  all  obeying  the  order  to  forward  their  armies 
to  Pekin.  Fortunately,  the  responsibility  for  the 
Ministers’  lives  is  not  as  pressing  as  it  looks.  The 
German  Emperor  has  no  Minister  to  save,  and  i8 
certain  to  march  on  Pekin,  whatever  the  consequences 
to  his  neighbours  ;  the  Russians  will  accompany 
him  to  give  themselves  a  position  of  vantage  in  the 
struggle  for  Manchuria  and  the  railway,  which  so  far 
have  been  lost  to  civilisation  ;  and  the  French  are  impelled 
in  the  same  direction  by  their  position  as  protectors  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  the  Etst.  The  suspense  as  to  the 
Ambassadors  has  concentrated  attention  upon  them,  but 
the  fate  of  the  Christian  converts  throughout  the  Empire 
has  been  even  more  deplorable.  They  have  been  murdered 
in  thousands,  often  with  horrible  tortures,  merely  because 
they  have  been  disciples  of  the  foreigner,  and  France 
which  conquered  Tonquin  to  avenge  the  Annamese 
Christians,  can  hardly  allow  Christianity  to  be  extirpated 
in  China  without  exacting  a  reparation.  Three  Powers, 
therefore,  must  march  on  Pekin ;  the  British,  according 
to  Mr.  Brodrick,  will  march  with  them,  and  the  Americans, 
though  they  only  claim  reparation  for  the  arrest  of  their 
own  Minister,  will  not  be  behind.  The  Army  of 
Retribution  will  commence  its  march  in  the  first  week 
of  August — indeed,  has  already  commenced  it,  the 
British,  Americans,  and  Japanese  leaving  the  others  behiud 
— and  when  it  reaches  Pekin  the  political  prospect  will  be  a 
little  clearer.  We  shall  then  know  whether  China  has  an 
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organised  Government  or  not,  whether  the  Chinese  troops 
will  or  will  not  resist  European  soldiers,  whether  any  of 
the  Powers  have  separate  ideas,  and  whether  it  is  possible 
to  construct  a  Government  which  will  secure  safety  for 
Europeans  in  the  future.  For  the  moment  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  except  to  march  from  Tientsin  to 
the  capital — seventy  miles — as  rapidly  as  possible,  with 
as  few  jealousies  as  may  be,  and  without  more  slaughter 
of  the  enemy  than  is  necessary  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
path.  We  should  have  heartily  welcomed  the  report  that 
the  General-in-Chief  is  to  be  a  German — Lieutenant- 
General  von  Lesselen — but  for  the  Emperor’s  speech  ;  but 
if  no  quarter  is  to  be  granted,  we  shall  only  reach  Pekin 
after  weeks  of  fighting,  to  find  that  the  most  daDgerous 
mob  in  Asia  expects  a  massacre,  and  will  fight  as  its 
countrymen  fought  at  Tientsin. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  KING  OF  ITALY. 

THE  murder  of  King  Humbert,  though  a  most 
deplorable  event,  as  increasing  the  uneasiness,  and 
therefore  the  severity,  of  all  ruling  persons,  will  not,  we 
think,  produce  any  grave  political  consequences.  It  appears 
to  have  been  ordered  by  a  club  of  Italian  Anarchists  in 
America,  probably  as  an  act  of  vengeance  for  the  rather 
savage  repression  evoked  by  the  recent  insurrection  in 
Milan.  That  repression  was  not  due  to  the  King,  but  as 
he  officially  sanctioned  it,  and  was  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  his  Government,  the  murderers  selected  him  as 
their  victim,  and  finding,  as  they  very  rarely  find,  an 
agent  who  was  indifferent  to  his  own  fate,  they  carried  out 
their  iniquitous  purpose  with  unusual  success.  Any  man 
who  will  give  his  own  life  can  take  that  of  any  other,  and 
Gaetano  Bresci  seems  to  belong  to  the  type  of  men,  now 
common,  in  whom  convictions  or  passions  are  so  strong  as 
to  dominate  the  usual  regard  for  self.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  any  hand  behind  that  of  the  Anarchists,  for,  so 
far  at  least  as  we  can  see,  no  party,  or  State,  or  Church 
can  derive  the  smallest  benefit  from  the  disappearance  of 
the  King.  The  Anarchists  themselves  do  not  benefit,  for 
society,  which  they  hope  to  dissolve,  is  not  even  shaken, 
and  the  watchfulness  of  the  police  will  be  stimulated  not 
only  by  a  new  zeal  among  their  superiors,  but  by  that 
general  horror  and  disposition  to  condemn  the  guardians 
of  order  which  is  provoked  by  any  great  instance  of  their 
failure  to  protect  life.  A  universal  disposition  to  hunt 
Anarchists  down  cannot  be  an  advantage  to  men 
of  Anarchist  opinions,  and  that  desire  is  always 
strengthened,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  by 
any  murder  of  the  eminent.  The  more  extreme 
Liberals  of  Italy,  again,  cannot  benefit,  for  every  assassi¬ 
nation  makes  thousands  of  Conservatives,  and  Humbert  I. 
was  not  one  of  the  Sovereigns  upon  whose  lives  dynasties 
depend.  He  was  a  constitutional  ruler  who  had  no  wish 
to  be  a  despot,  and  who  took  little  interest  in  adminis¬ 
tration  except  as  regarded  foreign  policy  and  the  discipline 
of  the  Army.  He  would  probably  have  made  a  great 
cavalry  officer,  but  except  an  unusual  degree  of  fearless¬ 
ness,  which  he  showed  not  only  in  the  field,  but  in  visit¬ 
ing  cholera-hospitals  and  defying  the  threats  of  assassins, 
he  had  no  qualities  striking  enough  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  Republicanism,  which  under  his  reign  was  very 
marked.  There  have  been  Kings  whose  existence  of  itself 
justified  Monarchy,  but  Humbert  of  Italy,  though  a 
good  King  enough,  could  not  be  counted  in  the 
list.  The  revolutionary  party,  therefore,  does  not  gain 
by  the  King’s  death,  and,  indeed,  will  lose,  it  being 
an  instinct  of  the  human  mind — as  Lord  Beaeonsfield 
once  pointed  out — to  hope  all  things,  and  especially 
all  social  improvements,  from  a  new  Sovereign.  Little  is 
known  of  the  young  King  ;  but  he  springs  from  the 
house  of  Savoy,  which  has  held  its  own  for  a  thousand 
years  ;  he  will  have  as  able  advisers  as  his  father,  and  he 
will  in  all  human  probability  pursue  the  same  policy, 
especially  in  external  affairs.  The  new  Queen,  no  doubt, 
was  a  Princess  of  Montenegro,  and  the  Montenegrin 
house  is  Russian  in  feeling  and  in  alliances;  but 
Queens  Consort  have  either  little  influence,  or  they  have 
ideas  which  they  do  not  bring  with  them  from  their 
homes.  Victor  Emanuel  III.  is  little  likely  to  break  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  protects  him  alike  from  France 
and  from  the  Papacy,  and  it  is  only  by  seceding  from 
that  Alliance  that  Italy  can  greatly  affect  the  general 
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current  of  events.  Her  likiDg  for  England  in  particular 
does  not  depend  on  any  individual,  but  on  the  fact  that 
the  friendship  of  this  country  helped  greatly  to  secure 
her  liberation,  and  now  protects  her  from  dangers  which 
might  at  any  moment  become  serious  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  No  individual  is  precisely  like  another,  and 
Victor  Emanuel  III.  may  choose  Foreign  Ministers  whom 
his  father  would  have  found  unacceptable,  but  the  main 
lines  of  his  foreign  policy  are  fixed  for  him  by  the 
situation. 

As  for  the  Church,  it  is  hard  to  see  that  its  chances 
increase  with  the  disappearance  of  King  Humbert. 
Though  the  present  King  has  no  children,  he  is  young, 
and  in  any  case  the  dynasty,  which  is  no  doubt  the  key¬ 
stone  of  Italian  unity,  is  in  no  danger  of  extinction. 
Extreme  organs  of  the  Clerical  party  may  conceivably 
point  out  that  excommunicated  Sovereigns  do  not 
die  old  men  ;  but  the  spiritual  menaces  which  were 
faced  by  Victor  Emanuel,  who  was  a  sincere  believer, 
anxious  on  account  of  his  irregular  life  that  the 
Church  should  not  utterly  condemn  him,  are  not  likely 
to  appal  his  grandson.  Victor  Emanuel  III.,  even  if 
he  is  a  fervent  Catholic,  which  is  most  improbable,  as  he 
selected  a  bride  from  a  house  of  the  Greek  faith,  has  no 
power  whatever  to  surrender  Rome,  and  it  is  the  surrender 
of  Rome  to  the  Papacy,  if  not  of  the  Roman  States,  which  is 
the  object  of  the  group  of  irreconcilables  who  now  direct 
the  policy  of  the  Church.  They  want  the  temporal  power, 
which  no  King  of  Italy  can  give,  and  the  Quirinal  must 
therefore  remain  in  antagonism  to  the  Vatican.  The 
struggle  between  the  clericals  and  Italy,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  many  of  the  designs  which  make  up  European 
politics,  must  continue  under  conditions  which  are  very 
little  changed.  It  may  grow  a  little  fiercer,  for  the  young 
are  imprudent,  and  King  Humbert,  who  hated  no  one, 
probably  acted  as  a  moderating  influence ;  but  it  is  really 
based  on  ideas  which  are  unchangeable,  and  which  cannot 
lose,  except  through  the  slow  passing  away  of  genera¬ 
tions,  their  driving  force.  The  desire  of  Italy  for  unity 
will  not  die  away,  nor  the  desire  of  the  Roman  Church 
for  sovereignty  in  Rome ;  or  if  either  change  does  occur,  it 
will  be  due  to  causes  but  little  affected  by  the  personality 
of  the  Italian  Sovereign. 

The  Anarchists  have,  in  fact,  only  added  one  more  to 
their  long  list  of  absolutely  useless  crimes ;  they  have 
committed  a  murder,  which  is  a  vulgar  offence  open  to 
anybody  without  a  conscience  and  with  a  revolver,  but 
ihey  have  not  shaken  either  society  or  the  world. 
We  hope  that  the  fact  will  speedily  be  perceived, 
and  that  we  shall  hear  little  more  of  those  cries 
for  exceptional  and  terrible  vengeance  which  only  serve 
to  justify  the  fanatical  enemies  of  society  in  their 
own  eyes.  It  is  folly  and  worse  to  propose  the  arrest 
and  sentence  of  all  Anarchists,  the  torture  of  the  guilty, 
or  the  expulsion  of  all  suspects  from  every  country. 
Anarchists  who  commit  or  order  murder  deserve  death, 
and  we,  at  least,  believe  that  of  all  deterrents  ignominious 
death  is  the  most  effectual,  but  they  are  as  much  entitled 
to  justice — that  is,  to  fair  trial  and  full  identification,  and 
to  an  opportunity  of  being  heard — as  any  other  criminals. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  driving  them  to  desperation,  and 
there  is  this  lost,  that  the  natural  and  instinctive  fear  of 
the  consequences  which  will  follow  if  they  transmute 
opinions  and  resolutions  into  acts  at  once  loses  all  its 
force.  They  become  like  men  to  whom  quarter  has  been 
refused,  and  whose  only  hope,  therefore,  is  to  secure  all 
the  satisfying  vengeance  they  can  before  they  die.  To 
make  a  public  profession  of  Anarchical  opinions  an  offence 
is  only  to  make  the  Anarchist  clubs  more  secret  than 
ever,  and  to  strengthen  their  resolution  to  regard  every 
member  who  betrays  them  or  who  resists  their  commands 
as  a  traitor  to  the  brotherhood,  well  worthy  of  the  only 
punishment  they  are  able  to  inflict.  As  for  threatening 
torture,  what  is  the  gain  to  the  world  if  Gaetano  Bresci 
the  moment  he  has  shot  a  King  passes  the  supreme 
sentence  on  himself,  and  dies  by  his  own  hand  ? 
Anarchists  should  not  be  given  up  to  a  Holy  Inquisition, 
but  hunted,  tried,  and  executed  like  any  other  murderers. 
You  will  not  suppress  fanatical  hatred  of  society  by 
proving  that  society  when  alarmed  is  careless  of  those 
first  principles  of  ordinary  justice  which  when  it  is  not 
alarmed  it  professes  to  hold  so  sacred  that  rather  than 
violate  them  it  constantly  acquits  the  notoriously  guilty. 
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THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
npHE  military  situation  in  South  Africa  has  very 
S.  greatly  improved  during  the  past  week.  General 
Prinsloo’s  large  commando  in  the  north-east  of  the 
Orange  Colony  has  surrendered,  already  some  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  with  horses  and  guns,  are 
prisoners  in  our  hands,  and  at  any  moment  we  may  hear 
of  the  surrender  of  He  Wet.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
actually  end  hostilities,  but  it  is  certain  to  take  the 
heart  out  of  the  resistance  of  those  Boer  forces  which 
still  keep  the  field.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Botha 
will  at  once  surrender  because  De  Wet  has  shown  him 
the  way,  but  he  and  his  men  will  doubtless  be  much 
depressed  by  the  event,  and  will  be  less  and  less  inclined 
to  desperate  measures  of  resistance.  But  in  truth  none 
of  the  Boers  are  inclined  for  such  measures.  They  fight 
bravely  and  cleverly  enough,  but,  as  one  of  their  generals 
remarked,  they  are  willing  to  surrender  whenever  they 
are  placed  in  a  position  from  which  they  cannot  escape. 
They  are  not  the  kind  of  troops  who  fight  hardest  when 
they  get  their  backs  to  the  wall.  On  the  contrary,  they 
will  only  go  on  fighting  when  they  have  open  country 
behind  them.  The  moment  they  find  they  have  no 
retreat  they  surrender.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  be 
pessimistic  about  the  terrible  things  which  the  Boers 
are  going  to  do  in  the  Lydenburg  district,  and  who 
dread  the  Boers  obliging  us  to  shoot  them  down 
while  they  stand  and  “  roll  the  psalm  to  wintry 
skies,’’  may  make  themselves  quite  happy.  There  will 
be  no  last  stand  of  that  kind,  and  no  butchery.  What 
will  happen  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaalers  in  the 
Lydenburg  district  is  just  what  has  happened  in  the 
Bethlehem  district  in  the  case  of  the  Orange  Free 
Staters.  They  will  manoeuvre  and  raid,  and  dodge  and 
twist  and  turn,  like  the  splendid  moss-troopers  they  are, 
but  the  moment  they  are  fairly  cornered  it  will  be  a  case 
of  “  Don’t  shoot,  Colonel ;  I’ll  come  down.” 

But  though  w'e  think  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  play 
the  same  game  in  the  Lydenburg  district  that  we  have 
been  playing  in  the  north-east  of  the  Orange  Colony,  we 
by  no  means  anticipate  that  the  struggle  will  be  so  long 
drawn  out.  In  the  first  place,  the  Boers  will  not  be  very 
numerous  ;  they  are  dwindling  every  day.  Next,  they 
will  be  depressed  by  thinking  of  the  results  of 
Prinsloo’s  attempts  to  hold  out.  Then,  too,  the  force 
we  shall  have  at  our  disposal  in  order  to  do  the 
work  of  “cornering”  will  be  very  much  larger.  We 
shall  practically  be  able  to  employ  double  the  numbers 
we  have  used  in  the  Orange  Colony.  Again,  we  shall 
have  a  better  base.  There  was  no  line  of  railway  avail¬ 
able  near  Bethlehem.  The  Lydenburg  district  borders 
on  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  which  will  soon  be  in  our 
hands.  Lastly,  the  Lydenburg  district  is  full  of  natives, 
and  though  the  Boers  will  no  doubt  make  them  very  fine 
promises,  and  we  shall  of  course  do  all  we  can  to  restrain 
the  natives,  the  Boers  directly  they  begin  to  get  the 
worst  of  things  will  not  feel  easy.  Remember,  too,  that 
the  Lydenburg  district  is  geographically  by  no  means 
favourably  placed.  We  already  hold  the  west,  and  very 
soon  shall  hold  the  south,  while  the  east  is  Portuguese 
territory.  Now  in  theory  no  doubt  the  Boers  could  easily 
raid  across  the  border  and  start  a  new  Republic  in  Portu¬ 
guese  territory,  but  this  they  will  not  attempt,  as  such  an 
armed  incursion  would  force  the  Portuguese  to  go  to  war 
with  the  Boers,  and  so  not  only  cut  off  the  supplies  they 
still  get  from  Delagoa  Bay,  but  enable  us  to  use  that  port 
as  a  place  from  which  to  despatch  troops.  In  fact,  nothing 
would  suit  us  better  than  for  the  Boers  to  invade  Portu¬ 
guese  territory  and  so  enable  us  to  act  from  the  east. 
There  remains  the  north  into  which  the  Boers  could  re- 
treat.  Fortunately,  however,  this  is  also  closed  to  them. 
The  large  force  of  mounted  men  which  was  sent  via 
the  Beira  Railway  into  Rhodesia  should  by  now  be 
in  a  position  entirely  to  close  the  north  against  a 
final  trek.  The  military  problem,  then,  will  be  simply  to 
prevent  the  Boers  from  wandering  up  and  down  the 
Lydenburg  district  raiding  and  seeking  what  they  may 
devour  in  the  way  of  convoys  and  detached  posts,  and 
gradually  to  “  round  them  up  ”  into  a  place  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  after  the  method  pursued  by  Hunter 
and  Bundle.  How  long  this  process  will  take  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say.  It  may  be  finished  in  two 
months,  or  it  mav  take  four  or  sir,  but  that  it  will  be 


finished  by  the  end  of  October  is  our  firm  belief.  We 
have  always  believed  that  the  Boers  would  accomplish 
their  doom  within  a  year  from  the  time  when,  drunk  with 
power  aud  insolence,  like  so  many  oligarchies  before  them, 
they  hurled  their  defiance  against  the  British  Empire  and 
the  principles  of  free  government.  We  see  nothing  in 
recent  events  to  make  us  alter  our  opinion.  But  though 
we  are  so  strongly  optimistic  about  the  final  result  of  the 
operations  in  the  Lydenburg  country,  we  must  warn  our 
readers  to  prepare  themselves  for  minor  defeats.  In  order 
to  accomplish  his  end  Lord  Roberts  will  no  doubt  have  to 
divide  his  force  into  flying  columns,  and  to  send  those 
columns  to  penetrate  the  passes  of  the  mountainous 
district  which  the  Boers  have  chosen  for  their  last 
campaign.  To  do  this  is  the  only  way  of  ending  the 
war.  But  in  order  to  do  this  a  certain  number  of 
risks  will  have  to  be  run,  and  with  a  foe  so  capable  in 
the  matter  of  mountain  warfare,  and  so  nimble  in  action,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  expect  that  bodies  of  troops  will  occa¬ 
sionally  be  isolated  and  cut  up.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
there  will  be  another  “  regrettable  incident  ”  on  a  big  scale. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  one  or  two  minor 
surprises  and  ambuscades.  We  would  ask  the  public  to 
remember  this,  and  not  to  take  such  matters  too  much  to 
heart,  or  to  imagine  that  they  portend  an  endless  war. 
They  will  not  in  reality  affect  the  final  result  in  the  very 
least.  We  do  not,  of  course,  want  the  nation  to  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  disasters.  That  would  be  to  go  much  too  far  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  would  encourage  indifference 
and  carelessness  in  our  officers.  We  want  to  see  men 
responsible  for  bad  blunders  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity,  but  we  do  not  want  to  see  our  follies  used  to 
exaggerate  the  strength  of  the  Boers. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  month 
we  shall  take  a  great  many  prisoners,  and  among  them 
many  prominent  Boers.  Yery  likely  the  public  will 
begin  to  wonder  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  trans¬ 
port  these  men  to  St.  Helena  or  Ceylon,  and  it  will  be 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  iu  Natal 
or  at  the  Cape.  Now,  we  have  no  desire  to  be  vindictive, 
but  in  the  case  of  all  the  leaders,  at  any  rate,  we  hope  that 
the  policy  of  sending  them  out  of  South  Africa  will  be 
pursued.  Our  reason  is  this.  The  Boer  artillery  is  being 
hidden,  and  hidden  very  ingeniously.  But  the  country 
will  not  be  really  pacified  or  safe  until  every  gun,  whether 
a  hundred-pounder  or  a  “  pom-pom,”  has  been  given  up. 
We  should  therefore  let  it  be  known  that  unless  and  until 
the  buried  cannon  are  accounted  for  the  Boer  leaders  must 
remain  beyond  sea.  This  will  be  a  perfectly  fair  arrange¬ 
ment,  for  the  Boer  leaders  know  where  the  cannon  of  their 
own  commandos  have  been  hidden,  or  else  can  find  out. 
We  shall  not  be  asking  them  to  betray  any  one,  but 
merely  to  say  in  what  places  the  guns  are  concealed. 
When  the  tale  of  guns  is  complete  it  will  be  possible  to 
settle  the  conditions  under  which  the  Boer  prisoners  will 
b9  able  to  return  to  their  homes.  That  the  Boers  will 
return  from  oversea  better  men  than  they  went  we 
cannot  doubt.  They  will  have  learnt  something  of  the 
world,  and  they  will  also  have  learnt  that  the  “rooinek  ”  is 
not  so  black  as  he  has  been  habitually  painted  by  Mr. 
Steyn  and  Mr.  Kruger.  Finally,  we  wish  it  might  prove 
possible  to  imitate  Chatham’s  great  piece  of  policy  in 
regard  to  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands,  and  raise  a 
couple  of  regiments  or  so  of  Boer  mounted  sharpshooters 
for  frontier  service  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  Such 
a  body  of  men  might  prove  of  immense  use  in  China,  or 
Nigeria,  or  the  West  Coast.  We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  the  Boer  is  not  adventurous  enough  for  such  service, 
and  would  not  like  to  quit  South  Africa  even  for  a  five 
years’  enlistment.  We  are  not  able,  in  his  case,  to  please 
him  by  the  offer  of  being  allowed  to  wear  his  national 
dress,  for  a  national  dress  he  does  not  possess.  We  fear, 
then,  that  the  notion  of  using  Boer  marksmanship  in  the 
service  of  the  Empire  must  be  abandoned.  Later  on, 
however,  when  the  Boer  settles  down,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  him  enlisting  freely  in  the  local  frontier 
forces. 


THE  KINSHIP  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  BARS. 

N  the  Friday  evening  of  last  week  a  banquet  was 
given  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  by  members  of 
the  Bench  and  Bar  of  England- to  the  representatives- of 
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the  Bauch  and  Bar  of  the' United  States  of  America.  The 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  Connecticut,  in 
responding  to  the '  principal  toast  with  the  eloquence  we 
have  learned  to  expect  from  tbe  great  American  lawyer, 
spoke  some  words  which  we  hope  will  be  always  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  profession.  ‘  “What  binds  together  the 
lawyers  and  Judges  of  the  two  countries,”  said  Judge 
Baldwin,  “  is  the  common  law.  England  has  always  been 
the  Mecca  for  American  lawyers.  .....  Tbe  legal 
ancestry  the  representatives  of  both  countries  is  the 
samp.'.  ....  Wherever  the  English  tongue  has  gone 
tbe  English  law  has  gone,  and  in  loving  devotion  to  all 
that  makes  the  English  law  really  what  it  is  Americans 
and  Englishmen  are  one,  standing,  as  it  were,  under  the 
same  flag,  not  the  flag  of  a  country,  but  of  a  law.”  The 
history  of  the  friendship  between  the  two  Bars  is  a  very  old 
one,  for  on  no  side  is  the  English  tradition  and  the  sense  of 
a  common  inheritance  so  much  appreciated  in  the  States  as 
on  the  legal.  The  basis  of  law  is  the  same  in  both 
countries,  and  the  English  common  law  is  a  joint  posses¬ 
sion.  And,  apart  from  the  practical  aspect,  there  has 
been  a  feeling  of  kindliness,  even  for  trivial  legal  forms, 
which  has  made  the  American  Courts  preserve  certain 
quaint  English  archaisms.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  the 
dedication  of  his  “  Law  of  Torts  ”  to  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  tells  of  the  experiences  of  an  English  lawyer, 
travelling  overland  from  Montreal  to  Boston.  He  leaves 
Quebec,  where  the  flag  is  his  own  but  the  law  is  the  Code 
Napoleon,  for  a  country  where  he  has  no  longer  the  rights 
of  a  natural-born  subject.  But  “when  his  eye  is  caught, 
in  the  everyday  advertisements  of  the  first  Boston  news¬ 
paper  he  takes  up,  by  these  words  :  ‘  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts:  Suffolk  to  wit,’ — no  amount  of  political 
geography  will  convince  him  that  he  has  gone  into 
foreign  parts  and  has  not  rather  come  home.”  And  in 
addition  to  this  joint  possession  of  the  English  common 
law,  the  two  Bars  are  united  by  their  respect  for  judicial 
precedents.  In  no  other  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
world  is  such  force  given  to  judicial  decisions,  an  attitude 
which  is  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  a  Continental  jurist  for 
making  English  and  American  law  an  unfeatured  wilder¬ 
ness.  For  a  time,  it  is  true,  the  American  method  tended 
to  approach  the  Continental,  and  some  lawyers  began  to 
treat  the  common  law  as  an  “ideal  system,”  to  quote  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  again,  “  to  be  worked  out  with  specula¬ 
tive  freedom  and  little  regard  for  positive  authority.” 
But  of  late  years  the  current  seems  to  have  turned,  and 
we  have  the  testimony  of  a  distinguished  American 
lawyer.  Professor  Dillon,  that  the  danger  has  passed. 
The  great  works  of  Kent  and  Story  and  Marshall  are 
to  be  found  in  every  good  English  legal  library,  and  a  great 
lawyer  in  England  or  the  Colonies  or  the  United  States 
writes  not  only  for  the  use  of  his  own  Bar,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  all  English-speaking  peoples.  The  English 
law  reports  are  bought  by  American  lawyers,  though  it 
is  a  common  complaint  that  they  have  become  less  useful 
since  the  number  of  decisions  upon  the  construction  of 
statutes  has  so  greatly  increased.  As  Professor  Dillon, 
speaking  from  the  American  point  of  view,  has  said  : — 
“  In  our  law  libraries  we  find  the  learning  and  labours  of 
Judges  administering  the  system  in  law  reports  from 
India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
and  the  West  Indies.  We  have  the  same  legal  litera¬ 
ture  in  which  we  behold  Hale  and  Marshall,  Hardwicke 
and  Story,  Blackstone  and  Kent,  Erskine  and  Webster.” 

The  value  of  this  bond  of  union  is  much  increased  by 
the  large  part  which  the  profession  of  law  plays,  and  has 
always  played,  in  American  life.  As  many  of  Blackstone’s 
Commentaries  were  sold  on  publication  in  America  as  in 
England,  and  Burke  long  ago  declared  that  “in  no 
country,  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  the  law  so  general  a 
study.”  It  has  even  coloured  the  popular  vocabulary, 
and  throughout  the  United  States  the  merest  lay¬ 
man  will  habitually  refer  to  land  as  “  real  estate.” 
The  speech  of  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  at  the 
dinner  we  have  spoken  of  emphasised  this  pre-eminence. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States,  he  said,  was  a 
lawyers’  Government.  There  have  been  twenty-one 
Presidents,  of  whom  seventeen  have  been  lawyers,  and  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  four-fifths  have  been  lawyers.  The 
Constitution  was  made  by  lawyers,  the  Government  insti¬ 
tutions  of  every  kind  were  built  up  by  lawyers,  and  in 
the  formation  of  the  Government  they  have  created  a 


judicial  power,  the  Supreme' Court,  which  is  superior  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  this 
excessive  political  importance  may  react  unfavourably 
upon  the  value  of  the  administration  of  justice,  but  it  at 
least  proves  that  the  profession  of  the  law  is  at  the 
very  centre  of  national  activity.  The  American  Bar, 
to  be  sure,  has  a  few  superficial  differences  from  our  own. 
the  professions  of  solicitor  and  counsel,  for  example,  are 
not  separated,  but  the  same  is  true  of  most  of  our 
Colonies,  and  any  serious  effects  of  the  division  are 
nullified  by  the  habit  of  forming  legal  partnerships.  If, 
then,  we  have  in  the  United  States  a  Bar  essentially  like 
our  own,  professing  a  law  the  same  in  origin  as  ours  and 
closely  related  in  substance,  and  at  the  same  time  exert¬ 
ing  a  great  influence  upon  every  domain  of  politics,  we 
have  a  common  interest  more  strong  than  any  sudden 
gust  of  racial  sentiment  or  half  -  hearted  diplomatic 
alliance. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  call  attention  to  this  sign 
of  friendship,  partly  Because  it  is  in  itself  so  desirable, 
and  partly  because  it  illustrates  what  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  carried  still  further, — the  decentralisation  of 
English  law.  The  law  of  England  is  a  civilising  agent 
second  only  to  Christianity,  and  an  Imperial  bond,  of 
union  as  strong  as  any  commercial  interests.  It  has  gone 
forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
parochial  origin,  has  won  conquests  as  great  as  any  Homan 
system  which  was  born  in  the  purple.  What  we  desire  to 
see  is  not  the  lessening  of  the  importance  of  the  central 
Courts,  but  the  fostering  of  legal  schools  among  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  stranger  peoples.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  work  on  the  Government  of  England  by  Professor 
Hearn,  of  Melbourne,  is  authoritative  on  the  subject,— a 
book  written  by  a  Professor  in  a  Colonial  University  far 
from  the  traditions  of  law  and  government  which  dwell  in 
Westminster.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  freest  and 
friendliest  relations  of .  mutual  respect  between  all  the 
Bars  of  all  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  in  particular 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  American  common -law  judgments 
referred  t.o  in  English  arguments  as  English  cases  are 
cited  in  New  York  and  Washington.  For  recent  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  that  English  law  is  no  delicate  plant 
which  flourishes  best  among  the  surroundings  which  gave 
it  birth. 


THE  CONTEMPT  OF  ASIA  FOR  EUROPE.  . 
HE  contempt  of  Asiatics  for.  Europeans  is  a  little  difficult 
to  understand  and  most  difficult  to  explain.  Their 
hatred  is  natural  enough,  for  the  European  is  usually  a  con¬ 
queror,  and  always  an  intruder  who  threatens  to  disturb  the 
mode  of  life  which  they  think  at  once  obligatory  and  delight¬ 
ful  ;  but  their  contempt  seems  unreasonable  or  even  absurd.  It 
does  not  spring  from  want  of  respect  as  we  commonly  under¬ 
stand  that  word.  The  Asiatic  usually  acknowledges  the  European 
to  be  his  superior,  and  this  not  only  in  physical  power,  but -in 
many  departments  of  life  which  require  thought.  He  does 
not  question,  for  instance,  that  the  white  man  is  his  superior 
in  science,  or  in  the  military  art,  or  in  medicine,  or  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  require,  like  astronomy  for 
example,  careful  observation.  He  never  dreams  of  rivalling 
him  as  a  mechanician,  and  has  doubts,  only  doubts,  of  his  own 
comparative  capacity  as  an  engineer.  He  will  even  allow 
that  he  is  a  thinker  of  a  sort,  and  has  virtues  of  a  kind,  and 
can  rule  in  a  way,  especially  as  regards  taxation,  to  which  he 
himself  makes  no  pretension.  Nevertheless,  he  regards  the 
European  as  a  barbarian,  wanting  in  the  essentials  of  civilisation, 
and  inferior  to  himself  from  sheer  deficiency  of  brain-power. 
This  feeling  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  not  based, 
like  the  scorn  of  the  Greek  for  the  Roman,  which  in  some 
degree  resembled  it,  upon  any  actual  superiority.  In  all  but 
the  capacity  of  ruling — of  course,  a  magnificent  exception- 
in  thought,  in  poetry,  in  art,  in  all  the  faculties  which  might 
ultimately  have  developed  scientific  attainment,  the  Roman 
was  the  inferior  of  the  Greek,  and  knew  it  so  well  that  the 
more  cultivated  he  grew  the  more  he  became  “  Grecised,” 
until  in  the  Western  Empire  he  merged  his  own  civilisation 
in  that  of  his  subject,  and  became  in  all  essentials  a  Greek. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  surrender  improved  him,  and  that 
during  thp  first  6ix  centuries  of  its  existence  Constantinople 
was  more  civilised,  in  the  modem  sense,  than  old  Rome  ever 
became.  The  Asiatic  has  not  that  justification  for  hie 
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scorn,  yet  no  one  who  has  penetrated  even  a  little  into 
the  true  life  of  the  East  doubts  that  he  feels  it,  and 
this  so  strongly  as  to  make  of  his  own  submissivenes3  a 
soUrfee  of  self-contempt  which  gives  energy  and  edge  to  his 
.vengeance  when  he  has  once  risen  in  revolt.  He  holds  his 
master,  in  fact,  to  be  a  dense  person  who,  as  a  rude,  cannot 
be  resisted,  but  who  can  always  be  outwitted,  deceived, 
guided  into  a  path  on  which  he  does  not.  wish  to  tread.  Why 
i9  that  ?  Why,  for  instance,  does  the  Hindoo  or  the  China¬ 
man,  or  in  a  lesser  degree  the  Turk,  always  fancy  that  he  can 
lie  to  the  European  without  detection  and  without  conse¬ 
quences,  that  if  force  is  eliminated  from  the  struggle  he  will 
not  only  win,  but  win  with  a  certain  ease  and  absence  of 
exertion  ? 

We  believe  that  the  serious  answer  to  the  question  is  the 
one  which  the  European,  judging  as  he  always  does  by  the  con¬ 
crete  results,  never  will  accept.  The  Asiatic  has  of  the  two  the 
brighter  intelligence.  He  is  the  more  quickwitted,  especially 
in  reading  character,  he  anticipates  his  interlocutor’s  thought 
more  rapidly,  he  invents  with  far  more  ingenuity,  and  he  is 
more  capable  of  purely  abstract  reasoning.  He,  not  the 
white  man,  thought  out  and  founded  all  the  successful  creeds. 
When  he  condescends  to  discuss,  or  dares  discuss  frankly, 
which  is  very  seldom,  he  is  the  philosopher  talking  with 
the  average  and  slightly  stupid  man.  He  perceives  this  him¬ 
self,  all  the  more  keenly  because  the  perception  is  of  little 
use  to  him,  and  he  has  usually  to  give  way.  He  is  like  a  clever 
woman  talking  to  an  ordinary  man,  arriving  at  conclusions  by 
intuition  rather  than  thought,  seeing  before  the  man  has  begun 
to  open  his  eyes,  and  as  a  result  indulging  in  a  thin  scorn 
which  does  not  produce  resistance,  but  does  produce  a  bitter¬ 
ness,  gentle  enough  in  the  woman  if  she  is  womanly,  but  not 
gentle  in  the  Asiatic.  This  is  the  main  cause  of  the  con¬ 
tempt,  the  underlying  root  from  which  it  springs,  but  there 
are  other  subsidiary  causes  of  much  efficacy.  One  is  that  the 
manners  of  the  European  always  strike  the  Asiatic  as  ple¬ 
beian.  He  expects  in  an  equal  or  superior  a  kind  of  smooth¬ 
ness  which  few  Europeans  possess,  and  which  they  never 
display  in  their  intercourse  with  the  coloured  races,  whose 
want  of  frankness,  and  tendency  to  be  deferential,  and  general 
failure  to  secure  the  results  which  Europe  desires,  slightly 
irritate  them.  The  Asiatic  thinks  that  want  of  frankness 
essential  to  politeness,  is  always  reserved  unless  he  intends  to 
be  insolent,  and  looks  upon  familiarity,  especially  if  there  is 
any  difference  of  grade,  as  offensive,  presuming,  and,  in  a 
word,  rude.  Yery  few  Europeans  appear  to  him  to  be 
gentlemen,  and  those  few  only  when  they  are  not  familiar. 
The  European’s  laugh,  in  especial,  is  to  him  as  disagreeable 
as  the  laugh  of  the  uncultivated  is  to  the  refined  European, 
and  European  “  chaff,”  persiflage,  humour,  is  to  him  abso¬ 
lutely  unendurable.  It  is,  he  thinks,  the  very  quintessence 
of  vulgarity,  and  reminds  him  perpetually  that  he  is  being 
civil  or  submissive  to  one  who  is  essentially,  when  the  mask 
is  off,  a  barbarian.  This  feeling,  which  is  universal  and 
incurable,  greatly  increases  his  sense  of  his  opponent’s 
stupidity,  which  again  is  deepened  by  his  perception 
that  the  opponent  is  fettered  in  using  his  intellect 
by  all  manner  of  non-intellectual  restrictions,  is  apt,  for 
example,  to  resent  a  cruel  or  immoral  suggestion,  does  not 
employ  falsehood  -when  falsehood  clearly  would  be  convenient, 
and  does  not  detect  falsehood  if  it  is  plausible  as  a  quick¬ 
witted  man  should.  Long  observation  has  convinced  us  that 
the  Asiatic  who  lies  to  the  European  despises  the  European 
so  much  for  accepting  the  falsehood  that  he  often  out  of  sheer 
contempt  makes  his  falsehood  less  artistic  than  he  could. 
Anything,  he  thinks,  will  do  for  a  mind  so  dense  as  that.  He 
is  vexed,  too,  when  his  lie  is  too  roughly  exposed,  vexed  not, 
as  an  ordinary  European  is,  because  he  has  been  detected, 
but  as  a  diplomatist  is  vexed  when  his  smooth  arguments  are 
not  put  aside  as  smoothly.  He  ought  not  to  be  told  that  he 
is  lying,  but  only  to  be  shown  as  lightly  as  may  be  that  the 
falsehood  has  not  succeeded.  Any  other  conduct  he  classes 
as  the  result  of  ill-mannered,  not  to  say  brutal,  stupidity,  and 
despises  in  his  heart  as  the  gentleman  despises  the  scolding  of 
the  rough.  So  likewise  he  despises  the  European’s  liability  to 

lose  his  temper”  without  getting  into  a  rage.  The  Asiatic 
can  feel  rage,  and  display  it  too,  but  “bad  temper,”  which 
is  much  commoner  among  Europeans  than  they  think,  dis¬ 
gusts  and  offends  him  as  a  mark  of  barbarian  want  of 


self-control.  If  the  bad  temper  lasts,  and  induces  the 
European,  as  it  often  does,  to  take  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and 
act  in  defiance  of  remonstrance,  the  Asiatic  “  bows  low  before 
the  'blast,”  but  it  is  vetily  “  in  patient,  deep  disdain,”  as  6f 
a  diplomatist  who  is  dealing  with  some  half-savage  whom 
he  cannot  for  the  moment  control.  Talleyrand  always  re¬ 
garded  Napoleon  in  that  light. 

Behind  all  these  feelings  there  remains  the  mutual  unin¬ 
telligibility,  which  produces  contempt  in  the  Asiatic  as  it 
produces  it  also  in  the  European.  We  are  all  apt  to  despise 
what  we  do  not  understand,  and  some  invisible  but  impassable 
barrier  arrests  perfect  comprehension  between  the  East  and 
West.  The  European  familiar  with  the  East  always  recog¬ 
nises  this  source  of  error  in  himself,  and  sometimes  tries  to 
overcome  it,  declaring  with  a  sigh  that  the  Eastern  is  always 
a  sealed  book,  but  he  seldom  recognises  also  that  for  the  same 
reason  the  Asiatic  despises  him.  His  innate  pride,  and  that 
supreme  self-confidence  which  Asia  has  lost  in  the  ages,  but 
which  modem  Europe  is  still  too  young  to  lose — we  were  tattooed 
savages  when  the  East  was  just  beginning  to  decay  from  age 
— prevents  the  thought  from  growing  into  a  conviction,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  well  founded.  The  Asiatic  often  watches 
the  “  antics  ”  of  the  European  as  we  watch  those  of  animals, 
with  a  sense  of  amusement  which  has  no  other  explanation 
than  that  he  does  not  understand.  How  can  he,  when  to  each 
other  the  two  are  so  nearly  dumb?  The  clearness  of  the 
European’s  brain  never  tells  him  when  the  revolt  of  the 
Asiatic  is  near  at  hand,  and  all  the  subtlety  of  the  Asiatic 
never  tells  him  when  a  threat  will  make  the  European  halt, 
and  when  it  will  pass  him  like  the  idle  wind.  Nothing,  to  use 
the  best  known  illustration,  will  ever  convince  the  average 
European  that  the  religion  of  the  Asiatic,  which  governs 
the  habits  of  his  life,  though  not  his  whole  conduct,  is  anything 
but  tomfoolery ;  and  nothing  will  convince  the  average  Asiatic 
that  a  European  has  any  religion  at  all  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  one  despises  the  other  as  a  fool,  the  other  despises  the 
one  as  a  barbarian  too  dense  to  believe  a  creed.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  European  perceives  his  own  contempt  but 
never  dreams  of  attributing  it  to  his  rival,  while  the  rival, 
fully  aware  of  his  own  feeling,  is  only  too  conscious  that  it  is 
reciprocated  to  the  full.  “  What  a  fool  he  really  is,”  says  the 
European  of  the  Asiatic ;  and  “  How  can  God  have  created  a 
thing  like  that  ?  ”  says  the  Asiatic  of  the  European.  As  the 
European  has  never  to  obey,  his  contempt  is  often  kindly ;  as 
the  Asiatic  has  always  to  yield,  his  contempt  is  often 
vitriolic. 


THE  EXCESS  OF  ORATORY. 

OME  writer  has  been  advocating  in  the  Pres3  the  estab¬ 
lishment  here  of  schools  of  oratory  as  they  have  them  in 
America.  John  Bull,  it  is  well  known,  is  no  great  speaker, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  international  gatherings 
where  speeches  are  the  order  of  the  day  he  does  not  shine. 
There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  all  rules,  and  the  present 
writer  once  saw  a  Parisian  audience  electrified  by  the  elo¬ 
quent  speech  of  a  delegate  from  England.  But  this  delegate 
had  something  to  say  in  which  he  profoundly  believed ;  he 
spoke  simply  from  his  heart  without  trick  or  attitude,  and  he 
made  therefore  an  impression  which  could  never  have  been 
produced  by  the  most  elaborate  rhetoric  ever  uttered.  In 
point  of  finish,  of  form,  of  elegance,  there  was  not  a  French¬ 
man,  possibly  not  a  single  foreigner,  present  who  was  not  his 
superior ;  but  “  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh,”  and  this  man’s  heart  was  full  of  a  native  power 
not  manufactured  in  the  schools,  but  bom  of  a  glowing 
conviction. 

What  is  the  real  end  of  oratory?  It  is  not  like  poetry 
which  inspires  men  centuries  after  it  was  born  in  the  poet's 
teeming  imagination.  It  is  true  that  we  read  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  now  as  we  read  Homer  and  Virgil,  but  we  read 
them  rather  as  essential  elements  in  Greek  and  Latin  litera¬ 
ture  than  as  oratory  pure  and  simple.  The  like  is  true  of 
Burke,  whose  speeches  emptied  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
appeal  with  irresistible  power  to  all  who  can  appreciate  the 
depth  and  magnificence  of  the  English  language.  But  turn 
to  the  finest  speeches  which  at  one  time  moved  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  one  yet  remains  cold.  Macaulay  has  written 
of  the  rushing  torrent  of  speech  on  the  Oczakow  Convention 
in  which  Charles  James  Fox  almost  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
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overcomo  by  his  own  exuberant  language.  But  we  read  it 
now  without  the  slightest  emotion,  whereas  one  simple  line  of 
Bums,  composed  at  the  same  period,  moves  us  to  tears.  Who 
would  really  compare  the  stately  Ciceronian  rhetoric  with  the 
more  vital  poetry  of  Virgil  ?  Or  who  would  say  that  the  whole 
of  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  took  hold  of  him  as  did  a 
single  line  of  Sophocles  or  a  single  sentence  of  Plato?  No, 
oratory  does  not  endure,  it  is  not  intended  to  endure.  What 
it  is  intended  to  do  is  to  produce  an  immediate  and  powerful 
impression  which  will  persuade  hearers  to  action.  Ah  has 
been  said  of  Demosthenes,  his  object  was  not  to  make  people 
say,  “  What  a  fine  orator  Demosthenes  is !  ”  but  to  make 
them  exclaim,  “  Let  us  march  against  Philip  !  ”  And  it  may 
be  said  generally  that  if  oratory  does  not  produce  that  instant 
result  of  persuading  to  action,  it  is  merely  an  artificial  pro¬ 
duct  and  is  a  failure.  True  oratory  has  always  in  it  some¬ 
thing  of  the  unpremeditated.  Cromwell  said  with  truth  that 
man  never  soared  so  high  as  when  he  knew  not  whither  he 
was  going ;  and  his  own  speeches  as  Carlyle  has  preserved 
them  for  us,  broken,  rugged  ejaculations  as  they  mostly  are, 
have  yet  a  higher  pretension  to  rank  as  literature  than  the 
elegant  but  dead  eloquence  of  a  Halifax,  a  Pulteney,  or  a 
Bolingbroke.  One  would  rather  be  condemned  to  read  the 
very  thinnest  poetry  and  comedy  of  the  Restoration  than  the 
great  speeches  on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  And  it  is  not  only  the 
average  man  who  feels  so ;  his  taste  is  shared  by  the  highest 
intellects. 

There  is,  perhaps,  one  exception  to  this  rule,  and  it  is  when 
a  man  of  genius  speaks,  not  as  an  orator  to  a  critical  assembly, 
but  as  a  man  to  men.  That  great  speech  of  Pericles  reported 
by  Thucydides,  a  speech  dedicated  to  the  glory  and  genius  of 
Athens,  moves  us  still.  Luther’s  “  Hier  stehe  ich ;  ich  Kann 
nicht  anders”  is  of  a  piece  with  Nature  herself.  So  is  that 
noble  and  impressive  utterance  of  Lincoln’s  on  the  field  of 
Gettysburg ;  and  so,  though  on  a  somewhat  lower  level,  are 
some  of  the  powerful  speeches  of  Danton.  These  will  live  in 
history  because  they  are  the  outspoken  feelings  of  the 
human  heart,  without  tricks,  without  artifice.  But  in 
general,  oratory  is  among  the  evanescent  arts.  We  can  no 
more  reanimate  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Gladstone  than  we  can  the 
singing  of  Jenny  Lind.  Each  remains  a  great  memory  for 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  it,  but  nothing  more. 
So  it  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things, — the  orator,  like  the 
singer,  is  essentially  the  man.  Take  away  his  personality,  his 
magnetic  charm,  and  oratory,  like  song,  like  great  acting, 
becomes  a  more  or  less  defunct  tradition. 

Here,  then,  is  the  reason  why  oratory  can  never  be  learned, 
and  why,  therefore,  a  school  of  oratory  can  never  produce 
orators.  A  school  of  oratory,  we  say,  not  a  school  of  elocution. 
The  latter  may  be  very  useful  as  a  means  of  training  to  the 
proper  command  of  his  voice  and  figure  one  who  has  already 
the  oratorical  gift.  A  school  of  elocution  may  be  made  as 
useful  to  the  developing  orator  as  a  school  of  art  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  painter,  but  it  can  go  no  further.  For,  after  all,  the  school 
of  art  can  do  nothing  beyond  lending  a  little  temporary  aid, 
and  perhaps  suggesting  an  initial  start.  Was  it  Haydon  who, 
when  asked  what  he  mixed  his  colours  with,  replied :  “  With  my 
brains,  Sir!”  Yes,  to  mix  one’s  art  with  one’s  brains  is  the 
secret  of  success.  To  communicate  with  the  mere  words  one 
uses  that  fine  but  powerful  essence  which  we  call  personality, — 
that  is  the  secret  of  the  orator,  and  that  cannot  be  taught  by 
any  school  or  by  any  living  being.  But  the  art  of  public  speaking, 
cannot  that  be  taught  ?  And  is  it  not  desirable  that  it 
should  be  taught,  so  that  our  after-dinner  speeches  may  be 
less  portentously  dull  than  they  are,  and  that  Englishmen 
could  open  their  lips  with  more  credit  to  themselves  ? 

Well,  without  sharing  Carlyle’s  depreciation  of  Sir  Jabesh 
Windbag  and  his  kind,  we  think  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
Golden  Gospel  of  Silence  which  may  be  taken  to  heart  by 
this  generation.  It  was  said  of  the  poet  Gray  that,  while 
his  mind  was  so  well  stored,  he  “  did  not  speak  out.”  It 
might  be  complained  of  too  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  now 
that,  with  very  ill-stored  minds,  they  are  only  too  ready  to 
speak  out.  The  two  essential  conditions  of  oratory  are  that 
the  orator  should  have  something  to  say,  and  next  that  he 
should  be  animated  by  a  deep  conviction.  But  so  many  of 
env  speakers  have  little  to  say,  and  we  live  in  an  age  of 
weak  convictions.  So  many  subjects  have  been  worked  over 
and  over  again  that  only  a  slender  residuum  of  rinsings 


is  left ;  so  many  metaphors  and  illustrations  have  been 
handled  that  we  are  obstinately  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  the  would-be  charmer  unless  his  personality  moves  us. 
Political  speaking  has  manifestly  far  less  effect  than  it  had 
A  short,  businesslike  statement  is  called  for;  the  rest  is 
listened  to  with  impatience.  No  wonder,  since  the  faculty  of 
audible  speech  in  a  public  assembly  is  growing  at  such  an 
alarming  rate.  To  quote  Carlyle  once  more,  how  gladly 
would  one  see  many  worthy  people  dismount  from  their  tubs 
and  take  refuge  inside  them,  Diogcnes-like,  to  meditate  for 
awhile  !  Who,  amid  the  distracting  noises  of  the  time,  does 
not  sigh  for  a  brief  space  of  silence  ?  Yf hen  Goethe  was 
asked  by  a  young  author  for  bis  advice  as  to  publishing  a 
book,  the  sage  replied :  “  Do  not,  unless  you  are  absolutely 
compelled  to  it.”  So  we  might  advise  the  budding  speaker  to 
hold  his  tongue  for  awhile  unless  the  inner  genius  obliges  him 
to  speak  out.  Then  he  will  be  a  true  orator,  and  we  shall  all 
listen ;  but  meanwhile  we  shall  know  that  we  hear  nothing 
but  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  favour  the  idea  of  the  school  of 
oratory,  which,  like  so  many  American  schools  of  oratory, 
would,  we  fear,  end  in  empty  declamation.  We  entertain  a 
half-conviction,  too,  that  a  nation  never  succeeds  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  run  athwart  the  manifest  current  of  its  own  genius. 
We  have  had  great  orators  in  England  as  we  have  had  great 
painters  and  fair  composers ;  but  England,  as  a  whole,  is  no 
more  a  countiy  of  oratory  than  of  high  art.  Nature  designed 
the  English  as  a  people  for  practical  action,  not  for  elegant 
speaking,  and  we  shall  do  better  to  stick  to  our  particular 
task  rather  than  endeavour  to  shine  where  we  are  more  likely 
doomed  to  failure.  Let  our  faulty  habits  of  speaking  (due 
partly  to  shyness  or  to  lack  of  mental  nimbleness)  be  corrected, 
by  all  means.  But  schools  of  oratory  would  mean  increase  of 
artificiality ;  as  not  a  few  of  our  restaurants  give  us  a  fourth- 
rate  imitation  of  a  French  dinner  instead  of  the  less  varied 
but  substantial  and  original  English  fare. 


BIRDS  IN  SURREY. 

THE  county  of  Surrey  has  been  highly  favoured  by 
Nature.  Although  the  industry  of  man  has  sadly  dis¬ 
figured  large  portions  near  London,  others,  nearer  the  borders 
of  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  retain  a  surprising  and  agreeable 
wildness.  Surrey  contains  for  its  size  more  uncultivated 
land  than  any  other  English  county ;  through  its  centre  nms 
a  range  of  chalk  downs  which  command  a  series  of  noble 
prospects  to  the  north  and  south;  next  comes  a  sandy 
region  with  extensive  heaths  and  pine  woods  ;  and,  lastly, 
there  is  a  tract  of  wealden  clay  well  covered  with  fine  oak 
woods.  So  varied  a  country  lacks  nothing  but  a  sea  border 
to  make  it  a  very  paradise  for  the  whole  of  the  feathered 
world ;  and  such,  but  for  the  intrusion  of  mankind,  it  doubt¬ 
less  might  be.  In  a  recently  published  book,  “  The  Birds 
of  Surrey,”  by  John  A.  Bucknill  (R.  H-  Porter,  21s.  net), 
on  the  ornithology  of  the  county  may  be  found  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  bird-life  of  Surrey.  Mr.  Bucknill, 
the  author,  has  left  no  source  of  information  unexplored,  and 
he  may  be  congratulated  on  the  care  and  industry  which  he 
has  devoted  to  the  subject.  His  book  is  a  welcome  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  our  birds.  It  is  inevitable  that  much 
of  such  a  book  should  be  sad  reading ;  the  destruction  of  rare 
stragglers  is,  doubtless,  not  to  be  avoided,  but  the  steady 
extermination  of  inoffensive  species  which  once  bred  in  the 
county  is  very  deplorable. 

We  would,  however,  rather  turn  from  this  melancholy 
aspect  of  the  subject  and  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  numbers  of  birds  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  different 
species  which  regularly  frequent  the  county  at  this  present 
day.  Of  the  smaller  land  birds  there  is  an  abundance ; 
and,  if  they  are  small  enough  to  be  considered  harmless 
by  the  gamekeeper,  there  is  little  danger  of  their  being 
destroyed  yet  awhile.  The  ring-ouzel,  which  nested  on 
Hindhead  in  the  “  twenties,”  is  now  only  a  bird  of  passage. 
The  furze-warbler,  thanks  to  its  shy  demeanour,  still 
breeds  and  remains  all  the  year  on  several  gorse-covered 
commons.  The  golden  oriole,  though  regularly  shot  on 
its  arrival,  has  not  yet  ceased  coming  nearly  every 
spring.  Strange  to  say,  although  the  jay  is  very  abundant, 
the  wary  magpie  is  almost  extinct.  The  shy  hawfinch  and 
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the  elegant  goldfinch  nest  in  several  localities.  Busy  flocks 
of  crossbills  come  to  the  pine  woods  every  winter ;  and  some 
pairs  remain  through  the  summer.  The  cirl  bunting,  a  rare 
bird  very  like  a  yellow  hammer,  is  probably  as  common  in  Surrey 
as  in  any  county  of  England.  The  grey  wagtail’s  nest  has  been 
found  at  Wimbledon  and  at  Barnes  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  birds  of  prey  include  the  barn  owl  and  the  brown  owl, 
which  are  not  uncommon;  and  it  seems  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  long-eared  owl  about  Farnham,  where  there  is  a 
fine  tract  of  wild  country ;  the  northern  paifs  of  which  have? 
however,  been  sadly  devastated  by  the  operations  of  the 
military  from  Aldershot.  Among  the  falcons  only  two  breed 
in  the  county, — the  kestrel  and  sparrowhawk.  The  buzzard 
resided  there  in  the  earlier  half  of  this  century,  and  would 
most  likely  nest,  if  it  could  be  tolerated,  even  in  these  days. 
Nearly  all  the  rarer  hawks  are  recorded  from  different  places 
as  stragglers,  who  meet  with  the  usual  fate.  An  osprey 
was  shot  at  Cobham  (by  a  miscreant  who,  unfortunately,  has 
not  received  the  punishment  he  deserves)  only  last  October ; 
but  several  others  have  recently  visited  different  ponds  and 
have  escaped  unharmed.  There  are  still  at  least  three  flourishing 
heronries  in  Surrey, — one  in  Richmond  Park  (which  was  nearly 
put  an  end  to  by  wood-cutting  officials  a  few  years  ago) ;  a 
second  at  Waverley  Abbey  in  high  Scotch  firs ;  and  a  third  in 
Lord  Midleton’s  park  at  Peperharow.  Three  others  are  also 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bucknill  as  having  been  deserted  within 
the  last  forty  years  or  so.  The  mallard  and  the  teal  are  the 
only  members  of  the  duck  family  which  still  nest  in  Surrey ; 
and  the  teals  are  probably  confined  to  a  very  few  pairs. 

Passing  on  to  the  game-birds,  the  black  grouse  claims  the 
most  attention ;  for  the  history  of  this  noble  species  in  Surrey 
is  full  of  interest.  It  is  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  we 
accept  Mr.  Bucknill’s  assurance  that  the  black-game  are  not 
yet  totally  extinct.  How  many  years  longer  the  species  can 
hold  out  we  may  well  wonder.  The  black-game  have  always 
confined  themselves  to  two  heather  -  covered  localities,  of 
which  Leith  Hill  is  the  centre  of  one  and  Hindhead  of  the 
other.  In  both  districts  the  birds  have  gradually  declined  in 
numbers,  partly  from  being  too  freely  shot,  partly  from  the 
increase  of  human  population,  poachers,  and  egg-stealers ;  for 
the  game-preservers  do  not  seem  to  have  devoted  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  black-game.  Tet  in  the  Leith  Hill  district  Mr. 
Borrer,  a  Sussex  ornithologist,  remembered  seeing  twenty 
cocks  in  one  pack  about  the  year  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and 
till  1870  they  were  abundant,  some  six  brace  being  upon 
occasions  shot  in  a  day.  Then  came  a  period  of  rapid  dis¬ 
appearance,  and  about  ten  years  ago  the  Leith  Hill  colony 
was  exterminated.  About  Hindhead  the  black-game  still 
survive,  but  the  pairs  which  rear  their  broods  cannot  hold  the 
balance  against  the  exterminating  forces.  In  the  hunting 
season  they  are  occasionally  dislodged  from  some  secluded 
copses,  and  pedestrians  who  traverse  “  that  vast  mountainous 
heath  on  the  Portsmouth  road  ”  may  still,  though  rarely, 
flush  a  solitary  bird.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
fresh  blood  so  long  ago  as  1815 — and  they  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  at  intervals — but  the  destroying  march  of  civilisation 
is  now  too  rapid  to  contend  against.  The  late  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  a  certain  Colonel  Chaloner  turned  out  some 
red  grouse  in  the  vicinity  of  Bagshot  and  Cobham  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  but  the  experiment  was  not 
rewarded.  Quails  sometimes  nest  in  the  county,  and  fre¬ 
quently  come  as  autumn  visitors.  Mr.  Bucknill  declares  there 
is  one  locality  (which  he  rightly  keeps  to  himself)  where  the 
stone-curlews  may  be  seen  every  summer.  This  is  good  news, 
for  the  bird  is  a  rare  species  near  London,  and  a  lover  of 
extensive  solitudes  and  open  downs.  But  more  surprising  is 
the  mention  of  a  pair  of  curlews  which  all  the  summer  of 
1893  were  noticed  near  Frensham,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
had  a  nest  on  the  heath. 

The  River  Thames  affords  a  waterway  from  the  sea  by 
which  many  strange  stragglers,  gulls,  terns,  waders,  guille¬ 
mots,  and  similar  sea-fowl,  have  made  their  way  into  the 
county,  and  so  have  been  converted  into  Surrey  specimens. 
From  the  local  bird-stuffers  the  records  of  many  extra¬ 
ordinary  species  may  be  obtained.  A  heavy  gale,  too,  from 
the  south  blows  exhausted  puffins  and  petrels  from  the 
Channel,  across  Sussex,  over  the  Surrey  border.  All  these 
are  included  and  swell  the  catalogue ;  but  such  stragglers  are 
of  very  inferior  interest  compared  with  the  residents  and 


regular  visitors  to  the  county.  Our  account  of  Surrey  bird? 
would,  however,  be  very  imperfect  if  we  omitted  all  mentior 
of  the  Siberian  thrush ;  for  the  only  specimen  known  to  have 
visited  the  British  Islands  was  killed  between  Guildford  and 
Godaiming  in  the  winter  of  1860.  It  is  an  Asiatic  species, 
which  has  occasionally  travelled  as  far  west  as  Europe, 
but  succumbs  before  it  crosses  the  English  Channel. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  end  with  the  mention  of  two  fine  birds 
which  appear  to  be  increasing  in  numbers.  The  kingfisher 
and  the  great  crested  grebe  are  both  commoner  in  Surrey  than 
they  were ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Bucknill' s  remai’ks 
agree  with  our  personal  observations  in  the  county.  The  king¬ 
fisher  may  be  seen  on  almost  every  stream  in  Surrey  by  those 
who  have  the  patience  to  wait.  The  great  crested  grebe  has 
nested  lately  on  at  least  five  pieces  of  water  in  the  county,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  other  unrecorded  spots  might  be 
added  to  these. 


A  FIT  OF  HOMESICKNESS. 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — I  am  in  Canada  writing  in  a  huge  Western  hotel,  within 
earshot  of  a  big  public  “  banquet,”  and  am  earnestly  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  realise  the  sensations  of  Cinderella  before  the  arrival  of 
the  fairy  godmother.  But  it  will  not  work.  The  distant  inarticu¬ 
late  hum  of  the  great  dining-room  only  calls  to  my  mind  two 
very  small  boys  seated  on  the  last  stair  but  one,  and  waiting 
hungrily  for  the  appearance  of  the  butler  with  the  bread-sauce. 
The  game  they  reject  with  scorn,  but  the  bread-sauce  is  a 
feast  to  dream  of.  And  after  that  there  will  be  meringues, 
and,  we  are  nearly  sure,  ice-cream.  Then  the  wicked  old 
witch  will  appear  at  the  next  landing  in  the  shape  of  the 
nurse,  and  the  two  small  boys  will  promptly  vanish,  with  the 
aid  of  the  sympathetic  butler.  They  have  two  hiding-places. 
One  is  behind  the  door  that  leads  to  the  kitchen  steps. 
But  that  is  very  dark,  and  they  feel  safer  when  both 
together.  It  is  crowded  too,  for  the  presence  of  an  old- 
fashioned  filter,  which  drips  monotonously  into  a  tin  pan, 
makes  the  least  movement  dangerous.  The  other  is  infinitely 
more  perilous  of  approach,  but  a  true  city  of  refuge  when 
once  reached.  There  is  a  big  screen  in  the  dining-room  itself, 
near  the  door,  and  it  is  possible,  by  careful  skirmishing  on  all 
fours,  to  reach  its  friendly  shelter  unseen.  Once  here,  we  are 
safe ;  we  can  even  make  faces  at  the  servants,  and  pinch  their 
legs,  and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  nervous  prostration  from 
suppressed  laughter  without  fear  of  betrayal.  On  one 
memorable  occasion  a  small  sister,  driven  by  a  feminine 
thirst  for  knowledge,  managed  to  find  her  way  unobserved 
under  the  dinner  table  itself.  There  she  enjoyed  herself 
hugely  for  a  time,  and  carried  on  an  animated  conversation 
by  the  aid  of  a  code  of  signals  with  the  comer  of  the  screen. 
However,  like  her  elders,  she  found  that  it  was  easier  to  get 
into  a  scrape  than  to  get  out  of  it,  and  a  rearrangement  of 
seats,  caused  by  the  rest  of  her  sex  leaving  the  room,  cut  off 
all  hopes  of  retreat.  Being  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind, 
and  not  realising  her  unexampled  opportunity  of  finding  out 
what  the  men  talk  about  when  the  women  have  left  the 
room,  she  curled  herself  up  in  a  knot  and  went  to  sleep.  Her 
absence  from  bed — for  she  was  in  her  dream -gown  all  the 
time — was  not  discovered  till  her  mother  went  into  the 
nursery  to  kiss  her  good-night.  Then  there  was  a  hue-and- 
cry.  There  was  another  advantage  about  the  lurking-place  in 
the  dining-room.  If  a  small  head  was  seen  suddenly  peering 
round  the  corner,  or  if  a  startled  servant  gave  vent  to  a  wild 
scream,  the  result  of  an  unexpected  nip,  the  guests  were  sure 
to  beg  you  off.  Not  only  that,  but  they  insisted  on  helping 
you  to  peaches,  and  nectarines,  and  almonds  and  raisins,  and 
giving  you  just  one  sip  of  claret,  which  always  looked 
so  much  nicer  than  it  tasted.  But  to-day,  alas !  one  of  the 
small  boys  is  rejoicing  that  he  is  not  at  the  dinner  party.  If 
the  fairy  godmother  appeared  and  told  him  that  his  dress 
clothes  were  all  ready  and  his  studs  in  his  shirt,  that  she 
would  tie  his  necktie  herself  and  pin  in  his  button-hole,  he 
would  argue  the  case  politely.  He  would  urge  that  he  didn’t 
want  to  sit  for  three  or  four  hours  in  a  hot  room,  and  wake 
up  the  next  morning  with  a  swollen  head  and  a  contrite  heart. 
That  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  interview  his  godmother 
on  certain  events  of  great  interest  to  him  that  are  now  going 
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on  in  Fairyland,  and  that  thi3  can  be  done  so  much  better 
tete-a-tete  over  a  cigarette.  He  has  no  objection  whatever 
to  fairy  godmothers  smoking  fairy  cigarettes  and  blowing  fairy 
rings ;  indeed  he  likes  to  watch  them  doing  it.  Surely  the 
politics  of  Fairyland  are  more  interesting  than  those  of  the 
Great  West,  or  even  of  South  Africa.  There  are  times  when  we 
would  rather  watch  the  small  fleet  of  mother-of-pearl  drawn  by 
tiny  sea-horses,  and  see  overhead  the  great  gulls  hover,  their 
white  wings  faintly  flushed  with  pink  from  the  dying  sunset, 
than  strain  after  a  couple  of  racing  machines  in  a  frantic  mob 
of  smoky  excursion  steamers.  For  good  fairy  godmothers 
show  you  these  pictures  sometimes,  aye,  even  in  m.id-prairie ; 
when  you  come  of  the  Island-race,  and  have  not  seen  the  sea 
for  seven  years.  I  know  a  man  who  keeps  bidden  in  a 
drawer,  not  a  lock  of  woman's  hair,  but  a  piece  of  seaweed. 
Sometimes,  when  he  is  alone,  he  damps  it  and  presses  it  close 
to  his  face,  and  his  fairy  godmother  comes  to  him  and  whispers 
in  his  ear  words  that  sound  like  the  ripple  and  wash  and 
splash  of  salt  water  in  rocky  pools.  And  she  shows  him  sea- 
anemones  that' are  more  lovely  in  his  eyes  than  all  the  flowers 
of  earth,  and  small  crabs  who  pause,  and  leer  at  him  know¬ 
ingly,  as  at  an  old  friend.  And  I  know  another  man,  an 
Irishman  this,  who  keeps  a  bit  of  peat,  about  half  the  size 
of  a  brick,  a  genuine  sod  from  far-off  Connemara.  Once  or 
twice  a  year  he  breaks  off  a  little  piece,  as  big  as  a  lump  of 
sugar,  and  sets  it  alight,  and  locks  the  door  of  his  room. 
Then  a  little  godmother  appears  quickly,  dressed  all  in  green, 
with  shamrock  in  her  hair,  and  she  shows  him  a  wide  waste 
of  bog,  and  brown  water,  and  marsh  plants  that  tremble  and 
quiver  when  the  lightest  step  draws  near.  Only  this,  and 
just  a  peep  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Achill  Island  rising  like  a 
great  blue  cloud  in  the  distance.  But  she  smiles  him  good¬ 
night — a  smile  of  perfect  understanding,  and  a  little  humour, 
and  all  the  sadness  of  life — and  vanishes,  taking  her  toll  with 
her.  What  she  has  taken  he  does  not  know,  only  he  feels 
that  something  is  gone  from  him,  something  that  perhaps 
will  be  repaid  with  usury  when  he  enters  Fairyland  himself. 
Meanwhile  he  laughs  a  little,  and  sets  to  work  to  clean  his 
gun  for  to-morrow’s  shoot,  or  mend  his  game-bag,  or  do  any¬ 
thing,  that  will  keep  him  from  thinking.  For  to  be  too  long 
with  fairy  godmothers  is  not  good  for  a  man. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 
Canada.  C.  H.  W. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  LACK  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  HOLY  ORDERS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  Stone  in  the  Spectator  of  July  28th  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  “increasing  nobleness”  of  the  English 
people  leads  them  to  abstain  from  taking  Holy  Orders, 
because  the  clergy  take  no  lead  in  dealing  with  social 
problems.  May  I,  with  some  intensity  of  feeling,  express  a 
different  conviction,— a  conviction  which  a  somewhat  bitter 
experience  has  forced  upon  some  of  us  ?  Both  in  England 
and  in  America  a  great  body  of  clergy  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  men  feel  that  the  social  question  is  the  greatest  of 
Church  questions.  But  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  they 
find  the  laity  hang  back.  The  Bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  at  the  last  Lambeth  Conference  gave  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  lead.  The  Christian  Social  Union  has  laboured  hard. 
But  for  the  most  part  it  is  clergymen  and  ladies  who  are  left 
to  do  the  work.  Where  are  the  laity  ?  we  are  continually 
asking.  There  are  magnificent  exceptions  to  the  painfully 
general  rule,  but  the  general  rule  is  that  the  laity  are  very 
slow  to  respond  to  any  appeal  to  stand  out  for  social  righteous¬ 
ness.  I  am  quite  sure  that  what  Professor  Ely  has  said  of 
America  is  what  those  who  have  most  experience  in  England 
would  also  be  obliged  to  say, — that  where  the  clergy  give  the 
lead  the  (male)  laity  are  sadly  slack  to  respond,  and  especially 
the  well-to-do  laity. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Charles  Gore. 

Westminster  Alley. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  Stone’s  letter  in  the  Spectator  of  July  23th,  though 
I\do  not  think  it  goes  to  the  root  of  this  matter,  which  is  at 
bottom,  I  believe,  the  extraordinary  indifference  of  the 
average  English  layman  to  the  fact  that  clergymen  must  live, 
is  yet  exceedingly  interesting,  both  for  the  opinions  it 
expresses  and  for  one  alleged  fact  which  it  communicates  by 


the  way.  The  fact  is  this.  Mr.  Stone  tells  us  that  earnest 
men  nowadays,  scouting  the  Church  as  mechanical,  take  to 
teaching  instead  of  preaching ;  and  they  teach,  he  tells  U3, 
“not  what  a  man  should  believe,  but  what  he  should  be.” 
Now  to  those  of  us  who  regard  this  as  a  false  antithesis,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  is  a  “dogmatical  asser¬ 
tion  "  which,  if  held  at  all,  must  be  held  in  the  teeth  of  a 
good  deal  of  evidence,  but  if  held  will  make  an  untold 
difference  to  the  character  that  holds  it,  the  prospect  of 
earnest  laymen  teaching  in  our  schools  a  morality  without 
foundations  -  as  a  substitute  for  the  Christian  religion 
is  not  at  all  reassuring.  I,  for  one,  hope  that  Mi-.  Stone 
is  making  his  induction  from  a  very  small  number  of 
instances.  Mr.  Stone  speaks  of  the  “  mechanical  service  of 
the  Church  of  England” ;  he  speaks  of  the  walls  of  a  church 
as  often  “  strongholds  of  Pharisaism  ” ;  and  lie  blames  the 
clergy  for  not  giving  their  attention  to  social  questions,  but 
giving  it  instead  to  details  of  ceremonial.  The  charge  seems 
a  little  deficient  in  actuality.  If  Mr.  Stone  .will  look  into  the 
matter,  he  will  find,  I  believe,  that  the  Church  party  most 
identified  with  zeal  for  ritual  is  also  the  party  from  which  the 
Christian  Social  Union  is  most  largely  recruited.  If  that  is 
so,  his  parallel  between  the  Ritualists  and  the  Pharisees  fails ; 
and  it  is  really  unworthy  of  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Stone.  I  sus¬ 
pect  he  has  borrowed  it,  without  enough  reflection,  from  a  book 
many  of  us  have  been  reading,  called  “  Pro  Christo  et 
Ecclesia,”  because  I  see  he  has  borrowed  from  that  book, 
without  enough  reflection,  an  explanation  of  the  “  strait  gate  ” 
as  the  gate  of  humility, — a  piece  of  exegesis  which  is  equally 
indefensible.  May  I  remind  Mr.  Stone  of  St.  Paul's  old- 
fashioned  antithesis  between  faith  and  works  P  By  depre¬ 
ciating  worship  and  magnifying  philanthropy  he  is  repeating 
St.  Paul’s  antithesis,  only  he  is  putting  the  emphasis  on  what 
St.  Paul  passionately  maintained  to  be  the  wrong  term.: — I 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  H.  C.  Beeching. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 


COUNT  MOURAYIEFF  AND  ENGLAND. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Canon  MacColl  having  devoted  a  long  letter  to  the 
endeavour  to  prove  the  “ignorance”  of  diplomatists  in 
general,  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  British  Service  in 
particular,  winds  up  by  asserting  that  my  statement  of  the 
belief  of  diplomatists  throughout  Europe  as  to  Count 
Mouravieff's  active  policy  against  England  is  “  one  of  the 
hardest  tilings  ever  said  of  the  Service”!  He  is  also  of 
opinion  that  Count  Mouravieff  was  “  a  very  clever  man.” 
General  foreign  criticism  at  the  time  of  the  Count’s  death 
hardly  went  to  this  length  ;  but  journalists  are  often  nearly 
as  ignorant  as  diplomatists.  Being  no  dialectician,  and  not 
being  desirous  of  following  the  Canon  into  side  issues  which 
seem  to  me  not  to  affect  the  facts  of  a  case  in  which  con¬ 
jecture  is  opposed  to  knowledge,  I  hope  that  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  carrying  the  controversy  no  further.  I  have  no 
commission  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  much-abused 
“  Service  ”  in  which  your  correspondent  has  discovered  only 
two  exceptions  to  the  general  incapacity.  Although  I  con¬ 
sider  him  hardly  an  impartial  judge  of  that  Service  as  a 
whole,  I  share  his  great  admiration  for  the  Marquess  of 
Dufferin  and  for  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
had  the  same  opportunity  of  knowing  other  chefs  de  mission 
as  intimately  as  Lord  Napier,  he  would  not  refuse  to  admit  a 
few  of  them  into  the  number  of  his  “  Select.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c,, 

Emeritus. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — My  letters  may  possibly  give  the  impression  that  I  am 
an  apologist  for  Mouravieff.  Will  you  therefore  allow  me  to 
say  that  he  was  far  from  being  a  favourite  of  mine  ?  I  thought 
him  an  unscrupulous  politician.  I  regarded  his  conduct  to 
Greece  on  the  Cretan  question  as  equally  brutal  and  short¬ 
sighted,  and  I  have  written  against  him  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  but  he  was  ambitious,  and  was  not  likely  to  commit 
his  master  to  a  policy  which,  once  accepted  by  the  Powers  con¬ 
sulted,  would  involve  a  war  with  England,  or  his  instant  dis¬ 
missal  from  office.  I  may  say  that  I  know  that  the  Czar  knew 
nothing  of  Mouravieff  's  alleged  scheme.  What  is  probable  is 
that  the  Count  sounded  some  of  the  Powers  as  to  the  possibility 
of  arbitration  before  the  South  African  War  broke  out.  This 
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might  easily  have  been  perverted,  by  chance  or  by  design, 
into  the  current  version  of  the  story.  Your  readers  will 
remember  how  the  Minister  of  a  Great  Power  assured  Lord 
Odo  Russell  that  Russia’s  denunciation  of  the  Black  Sea 
clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  took  him  completely  by  surprise; 
the  fact  being  that  Russia  acted  very  reluctantly  on  that 
Minister's  urgent  and  repeated  advice.  Lord  Odo  Russell 
never  again  accepted  any  important  statement  of  that 
Minister  without  independent  confirmation.  “Emeritus” 
implies,  by  his  signature,  that  he  is  no  longer  in  active 
service.  If  I  may  venture  a  guess  as  to  his  identity,  I  will 
say  that  my  opinion  of  his  ability  is  such  that  if  he  had  been 
in  office  at  the  time  of  the  MouraviefE  incident  he  would  not, 
I  believe,  have  accepted  the  story  from  any  one,  however 
exalted,  without  verification. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Flower  Lilies,  Windley,  Derby.  Malcolm  MacColl. 


CAPTAIN  YOUNGHUSBAND  ON  THE  CHINESE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

SlK, — May  I  be  permitted  the  use  of  your  columns  to  dispel 
an  illusion  which  has  prevailed  for  many  years,  and  which 
evidently  still  obtains  ?  In  the  Spectator  of  June  9th  you 
refer  to  the  conquest  of  Kashgar  as  indicating  that  the 
Chinese  possessed  military  qualities  which  the  result  of  the 
Japanese  War  had  made  us  think  they  lacked,  and  you  speak 
of  the  people  the  Chinese  defeated  in  Kashgar  as  the  bravest 
and  fiercest  Mahommedans  in  the  world.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  visit  Kashgar  a  decade  after  the  con¬ 
quest,  having  travelled  thither  from  Pekin,  through  the 
length  of  Turkestan.  I  also  lived  for  about  eight  months  in 
the  town  of  Kashgar  in  1890-91.  On  p.  185  of  my  book, 
“  Among  the  Celestials,”  I  give  an  account  by  an  eye-witness 
of  the  Chinese  entry  into  Kashgar : — 

“  There  was  practically  no  fighting.  Yakub  Beg  had  died  or 
been  poisoned  away  westward  some  weeks  before,  and  he  being 
dead  there  was  no  one  to  lead  the  defence,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  were  absolutely  apathetic.  What  soldiers  there  were, 
when  they  heard  the  Chinese  were  close  to  the  town  hastily 
threw  aside  their  uniforms,  and  assuming  the  dres3  of  cultivators, 
walked  about  the  fields  in  a  lamb-like  and  innocent  manner.” 

Again,  on  p.  194  I  describe  the  people  of  Turkestan  (Kashgar) 
as — 

“Idie  essence  of  imperturbable  mediocrity . Revolutions 

have  occurred,  but  they  have  generally  been  carried  out  by 

foreigners . Yakub  Beg  was  a  foreigner,  and  most  of  the 

officials  under  him  were  the  same  ;  so  that  even  when  their 
hereditary  rulers,  the  Chinese,  were  driven  out  for  a  time  the 
people  of  Chinese  Turkestan  did  not  govern  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  in  all  these  changes  they  appear  to  have  looked  on  with 
indifference.  Such  a  people  are  not,  as  might  naturally  be 
inferred,  a  fighting  race.  They  are  a  race  of  cultivators  and 
small  shop  keepers,  and  nothing  more.” 

The  reconquest  of  this  people  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  Chinese  possess  military  aptitude.  We  have  to  thank 
you  for  reminding  us  that  the  Chinese  are  not  so  absolutely 
and  totally  impotent  as  many  of  us  had  got  to  imagine.  But 
this  particular  incident  in  their  history  merely  gives  evidence 
of  the  pertinacity  of  their  character,  and  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  taken  to  prove  that  they  possess  any  military 
quality  which  the  Japanese  War  showed  them  to  lack. — I  am. 
Sir,  &c.,  Fbancis  Edwaed  Younghusband. 

The  Agency,  Deoli,  Rajputana. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sin, — There  is  much  in  your  article  on  the  Volunteers  that 
must  command  assent ;  but  is  imitation  of  the  Boers  the  best 
ideal  to  set  before  that  branch  of  the  national  forces  ?  The 
Boer  generals  never  attempted  a  counterstroke  to  convert  our 
repulses  into  routs,  and  they  failed  dismally  and  discreditably, 
though  aided  by  famine  and  by  pestilence,  by  superior 
artillery  and  by  superior  numbers,  to  capture  either  Lady¬ 
smith,  Kimberley,  or  Maf eking.  According  to  one  corre¬ 
spondent,  they  ascribe  their  want  of  success  to  the  inability  of 
their  generals  to  handle  large  bodies  of  men.  Certainly  their 
officers  seem  over  and  over  again  to  have  failed  to  make  the 
most  of  the  good  fighting  material  which  they  commanded, 
possibly  because  the  men  would  only  fight  in  one  way.  The 


Boer  officers  cannot  be  blamed  for  this,  as  they  never  had  the 
chance  of  learning  better ;  but  we  should  surely  make  a  great 
mistake  if  we  concentrated  our  attention  in  future  on  musketry 
to  the  neglect  of  tactical  training.  Moreover,  though  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  make  our  men  as  good  shots 
as  the  Boers — even  if  they  are  not  that  already — the  building 
up  in  townsfolk  of  the  outdoor  instinct  which  makes  the 
untrained  Boer  a  dangerous  antagonist  is  a  very  different 
matter,  and  one  which  cannot  be  accomplished  on  the  range 
only.  I  have  used  the  word  “  townsfolk  ”  advisedly,  because  it 
has  been  forgotten  in  these  discussions  how  small  a  propor- 
tion  of  our  forces,  whether  Regulars  or  Volunteers,  are  men 
who  live  an  outdoor  life.  Even  in  the  Yeomanry  townsmen 
are  numerous;  even  in  country  Volunteers  corps  they  are 
often  a  majority.  I  cannot  think  that  salvation  i3  to  be  found 
in  unwieldy  multitudes  of  semi-efficient,  semi-disciplined  men. 
The  more  you  have  of  them  the  more  difficult  it  will  be 
to  find  a  sufficiency  of  officers  fit  to  make  use  of  them. 
“  Stupidity  ”  among  the  officers  is  the  way  in  which  we  account 
for  our  disasters,  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the 
Boers  may  truly  ascribe  theirs  to  the  same  fault — i.e.,  want 
of  training  among  their  leaders — the  responsibility  in  each 
case  lying  not  with  the  officers  but  with  the  State  they  serve. 
I  believe  that  the  Volunteers  of  all  descriptions  would  be  a 
much  greater  source  of  strength  to  the  country  if  they  were 
half  as  numerous  but  twice  as  well  trained. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Exmoor,  South  Molton,  Devon.  Ebbington. 


A  VOLUNTEER  COMPASSIONATE  FUND. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sib, — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  scheme,  started  in 
Salford  by  the  3rd  Volunteer  Battalion  of  the  Lancashire 
Fusiliers,  which,  I  think,  if  taken  up  in  a  sympathetic  and 
energetic  manner,  will  be  of  great  use  to  our  territorial  family, 
and  also  of  value  as  a  precedent  to  other  regiments.  The 
officers  of  the  3rd  Volunteer  Battalion  have  raised  a  fund 
called  “  The  Lancashire  Fusiliers’  (Salford)  Compassionate 
Fund,”  and  from  that  fund  they  have  subscribed  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  foundation  for  a  central  fund  to  be  called  the 
Lancashire  Fusiliers’  Compassionate  Fund.  The  central  fund 
will  be  worked  from  the  depfit  at  Bury,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  maintained  by  all  the  battalions  of  the  regiment  and 
their  friends.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nine  battalions, 
— r-four  Line,  two  Militia,  and  three  Volunteer.  Of  these 
there  are  in  South  Africa  two  battalions — one  Line  and  one 
Militia — of  which  the  former  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces  at  Spion 
Kop,  and  there  is  a  battalion  at  Crete,  and  another  at  Malta, 
— in  other  words,  there  are  four  battalions  out  of  the  country. 
Those  that  remain  in  the  country  are  a  newly  raised  Line 
battalion,  a  Militia  battalion,  and  three  Volunteer  battalions. 
I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  battalions  at  home  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  battalions  abroad,  and  if  each  of 
these  nine  battalions  will  raise,  directly  or  indirectly,  £100 
per  annum,  there  will  be  for  our  central  fund  an  annual 
income,  for  investment  or  distribution,  of  the  useful  sum  of 
£900.  Let  me  illustrate  my  case  from  a  letter  received  a  few 
days  ago  from  an  old  soldier.  The  man  wrote 

“  I  would  not  trouble  you  now,  but  for  having  to  come  to  the 
workhouse.  I  have  left  the  Army  for  twenty  years,  and  people 
will  not  employ  an  old  man.  I  have  had  hard  work  since  1878. 
I  am  near  done  up ;  but.  Sir,  the  workhouse  is  a  terrible  place  to 
have  to  die  in.  I  had  nearly  nineteen  years’  service,  and  nearly 
fourteen  of  it  in  India.  I  was  invalided  home  to  Canterbury  and 
got  bad  health  there.  An  order  came  out  that  any  one  of  eighteen 
years’  service  could  get  their  discharge  on  a  modified  pension.  I 
took  mine,  and  they  gave  me  lOJd.— 6|d.  for  service  and  4d.  for 
good-conduct  badges.” 

The  man  mentioned  his  late  commanding  officer,  and  I  applied 
to  him  and  sent  him  the  discharge  certificate,  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  me  as  “  all  right.”  But  I  could  not  get  any  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  man,  even  from  his  old  regiment;  whereas  if 
that  regiment  had  raised  such  a  fund  as  I  have  described  he 
mjght  have  been,  at  all  events  temporarily,  helped, — for  the 
case  was  genuine  and  the  old  man  had  received  good-conduct 
badges.  Perhaps  our  scheme  in  Salford  for  the  benefit  of 
Lancashire  Fusiliers  may  be  of  value  to  other  regiments,  as  I 
have  suggested,  and  also  help  to  bind  together,  as  they  ought 
to  be  bound,  the  Line,  the  Militia,  and  the  Volunteer  bat¬ 
talions  of  territorial  families ;  and  for  these  reasons  I  write  to 
you,  and  at  the  same  time  I  enclose  a  copy  of  our  resolutions 
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and  proposed  rules,  to  wliicli  you  may  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Lees  Knowles, 

Hon.  Colonel  3rd  V.B.  Lancashire  Fusiliers. 

Souse  of  Commons. 

[The  plan  seems  in  every  way  excellent  and  worthy  of 
imitation.  Anything  that  hinds  together  the  various  bat¬ 
talions — Regular,  Militia,  and  Volunteer — is  most  useful,  and 
especially  when  it  also  provides  machinery  for  helping  old 
soldiers. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE  AND  THE  CRISIS  IN  THE 

CHURCH. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sin, — I  read  with  no  little  interest  your  article  bearing  this 
title,  but  while,  as  a  Broad  Churchman,  I  agree  with  all  that 
you  say  in  support  of  comprehension,  it  appears  to  me  that 
both  you  and  the  Archbishop  have  missed  the  main  factor  in 
the  consideration — i.e.,  the  interests  of  the  great  majority  which 
form  “  the  Church,”  the  patient  and  almost  silent,  but  not 
unobservant,  laity — and  I  entreat  a  little  space  to  plead  them 
cause.  No  one  could  more  heai-tily  endorse  the  plea  of  the 
Archbishop  that,  “  whatever  we  do,  we  must  take  care  we  do 
not  narrow  the  Church  of  England  ” ;  but  this  wide  tolerance 
is  one  that  affects  the  laity  rather  than  the  clergy,  and  for 
this  reason.  We  laymen  can,  without  severing  ourselves  from 
the  national  Church,  exercise  with  absolute  freedom  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  for,  as  the  Archbishop  truly  remarked,  “  it 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  men  shall  think  for  them¬ 
selves.”  But  ordination  imposes  limitations.  Every  ordained 
deacon  or  priest  has  taken  a  solemn  oath  that  “  he  will 
minister  the  Doctrine  and  Sacraments  as  the  Church  and 
Realm  hath  received  the  same,”  and  will  also  “reverently  obey 
the  ordinary  and  other  chief  minister  to  whom  is  committed  the 
charge  of  government  over  him.”  The  Archbishop  may  hope 
by  gentle  means  and  persuasive  courses  to  secure  that  these 
vows  of  conformity  and  submission  to  authority  shall  no 
longer  be  openly  disregarded  by  an  increasing  number  of  the 
clergy,  but  while  the  Bishops  wait  the  people  of  England 
have  to  suffer  and  endure,  and  in  these  considerations  the 
first  and  essential  factor  must  be  the  protection  of  the  laity 
from  the  manifest  effort  of  the  clergy  to  regain  the  “  priestly 
power  ”  which  they  lost  at  the  Reformation,  to  arrogate  super, 
human  authority,  and  to  drag  us  down  again  to  the  lower 
level  of  semi-superstitious  ceremonial  from  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had  so  nobly  emancipated  us.  As  a  Broad  Church¬ 
man  I  would  not  for  one  moment  desire  to  fetter  the  private 
judgment  of  any  man.  Those  who  hold  what  are  called 
“advanced”  opinions  (though  “retrograde”  would  be  the 
truer  title)  are  in  many  cases  men  of  elevated  enthusiasm, 
penetrated  by  a  religious  sentiment  which  results  in  lives  of 
pure  and  noble  devotion.  I  must,  however,  confess  that  many 
of  these  “  advanced  ”  clerics  are  merely  the  camp-followers  of 
their  more  gifted  leaders,  who  have  learnt  their  passwords  but 
are  apparently  destitute  of  their  higher  qualities.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  they  have,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  hold  and 
embrace  whatever  opinions  seem  to  them  “  the  truth,”  but 
in  justice  to  the  laity  and  to  their  ordination  vows  they 
must  be  compelled  to  teach  only  “as  the  Church  and 
Realm  hath  received  the  same,” — i.e.,  as  has  been  or  shall 
be  decided  by  the  State-appointed  Court  of  Appeal.  We 
now  come  to  the  real  issue,  which  is  this.  As  honest 
men  can  only  teach  what  they  hold  to  be  true,  the  only 
straightforward  course  open  to  those  who  despise  the 
“  Erastian  ”  Law  Courts,  and  disregard  the  authority  of  “their 
ordinary,”  is  to  resign  a  position  which  is  manifestly  un¬ 
tenable, — for  they  cannot  in  simple  honesty  take  the  pay  of 
the  State  and  resist  its  laws.  There  would  be  nothing  new  in 
thus  showing  that  they  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions, 
for  the  same  course  was  adopted  by  hundreds  of  our  clergy 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  when  Archbishop  San- 
croft,  eight  Bishops,  and  certainly  not  less  than  four  hundred 
priests  resigned  their  livings,  choosing  poverty  rather  than  to 
be  dishonest  to  their  own  convictions.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  these  earnest  but  contumacious  persons  are  Noncon¬ 
formists,  and  as  such  enjoy  the  perfect  liberty  of  Englishmen ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time, 
and,  like  all  other  Dissenters,  they  may  use  their  liberty  to 
establish  whatever  form  of  ritual  they  choose,  but  they 


cannot  pose  as  belonging  to  the  national  Church  unless  they 
conform  to  the  ruling  of  the  secular  (State)  Courts.  How¬ 
ever,  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  the  protection  of  the 
great  mass  of  Englishmen  who  form  the  real  “  Church  of 
England,”  so  that  while  the  officers  are  in  revolt  against 
their  Commander-in-Chief,  the  rank-and-file  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  whims  and  fancies  of  a,  not  very  small 
number,  as  the  Archbishop  assumes,  but  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  both  rural  and  urban  clergy  who,  while 
assuming  superhuman  authority,  are  able  to  reconcile 
their  consciences  to  take  the  pay  of  the  Church  while 
they  defy  its  laws.  The  Archbishop  is  perhaps  not  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  wide  and  deep  undercurrent  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  felt  by  the  majority  of  patient  Englishmen  towards 
the  “  advanced  ”  clergy  who  have  taken  possession  of  parish 
and  pulpit  without  any  regard  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
their  long-suffering  parishioners.  One  thing  is  certain,  which 
is  that  a  great  many  Churchmen  are  driven  to  seek  refuge  in 
Dissenting  chapels.  Of  this  I  have  seen  many  instances,  both 
in  populous  towns  of  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  where  the  chapels  overflow,  while  not  ten  working  men 
can  be  counted  at  the  morning  service  in  their  parish  church  ,- 
and  in  tiny  villages,  where  the  farmers  say  “  Where  be  us  to 
go?  Us  can’t  stand  they  Romish  doings.”  If  Archbishop  Temple 
thinks  he  can  by  gentle  means  repress  the  revolt  of  the  clergy, 
well  and  good,  but  the  reformation  must  be  soon.  The 
average  Englishman  demands  protection  both  from  clerical 
assumption  and  from  Romanising  tendencies.  He  will  wait 
a  little  longer,  but  even  his  patience  has  its  limits. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  A  Broad  Churchman. 


MR.  PAGE’S  EDITION  OF  THE  2ENEID. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  not  the  line — 

“  necdum  etiam  gemino3  a  tergo  respicit  angue3,” 
quoted  in  your  review  of  Mr.  Page’s  AEneid,  YII.-XH.,  in 
your  issue  of  July  28th,  refer  to  the  twin  snakes  twined 
round  the  Caduceus  of  Mercury,  who  with  it  conducted  the 
souls  of  the  dead  to  the  infernal  regions  (vide  JEneid,  IY. 
242)  ?— 

“  Turn  virgam  capit :  hftc  animas  file . 

Pallentes . sub  tristia  Tartars  mittit.” 

Death  is  often  represented  as  approaching  “  from  behind.”— 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  H.  F. 

THE  STAFFING  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
RAILWAYS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  venture  to  point  out  to  you  the  importance  of  sub¬ 
stituting  an  entire  British  staff  on  all  the  railways  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony  and  Transvaal.  At  present  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  this  being  done.  The  advantage  of  having  British 
officials  at  every  small  station  is  obvious,  and  we  know  from 
experience  how  little  the  Hollander  or  any  other  can  be  relied 
on.  In  Natal  we  frequently  had  men  buying  their  discharge 
to  go  on  the  Natal  railways  and  earn  to  begin  with  £8  a  month. 
In  the  Transvaal  then'  pay  would  probably  be  still  larger, 
and  their  use  as  loyal  subjects  would  be  alone  worth  securing, 
and  they  would  form  a  respectable  nucleus  at  every  place  on 
the  line. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  X. 

Volksrust,  Judy  5th. 


WANTED,  A  LIBERAL  LEADER. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  recent  discussion  on  the  Colonial  Estimates  brings 
prominently  into  notice  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  party,  as 
such,  are  without  a  leader,  and  the  inconvenience  of  such  a 
fact  is  felt  very  powerfully  by  the  Government,  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  country.  There  isjno  King  in  Israel,  and  every 
man  does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  fact  of 
this  inconvenience  I  need  not  labour  to  establish ;  it  must  be 
obvious  to  every  man.  Even  the  opponents  of  the  Opposition 
must  wish  to  know  with  whom  they  are  fighting.  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Gladstone  no  one  has  yet  shown  a  capacity 
fully  to  fill  the  place  he  occupied  up  to  his  retirement  from 
office,  and  the  choice  must  therefore,  pro  tem.,  fall  between 
men  inferior  to  him.  Of  course,  his  equal  may  arise,  and  the 
day  shall  declare  it ;  suffice  it  to  say  he  has  not  arisen  yet, 
and  in  the  meantime  her  Majesty’s  Opposition  has  to  be 
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carried  on.  The  tangle  -would  appear  to  hare  begun  not  only 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement,  but  in  its 
method.  No  doubt  that  method  wa3  thought  best  at  the 
time,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  impeach  the  motives  of 
those  who  engineered  that  method,  but  I  submit  that 
beyond  all  question  expei-ience  has  shown  it  to  have  been 
wrong.  In  the  first  place,  an  impression  was  created  in  the 
rank-and-file  of  the  Liberal  party,  no  doubt  unjustly,  that  the 
promotion  of  Lord  Rosebery  was  the  result  of  an  intrigue, 
and  the  result  of  this  is  shown  not  only  in  the  subsequent  con¬ 
duct  of  public  affairs,  but  to  some  extent  at  least  in  the  1895 
Election.  Now  by  far  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  late 
Cabinet  were  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  and  of  these  the  former  was  by  all  tokens  the  most 
experienced,  as  well  as  Ministerially  the  senior.  He  had  been 
an  Ambassador,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  had  filled  the 
principal  secondary  positions  in  the  State,  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  would  have  been  willing  to  serve  under  him.  With 
him  as  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Rosebery  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an 
exceptionally  strong  basis  for  a  Liberal  Cabinet  would  have 
existed.  Why  was  this  most  obvious  arrangement  not  made  ? 
I  can  suppose  only  one  reason,  that  Lord  Kimberley’s  previous 
record  had  made  him  unacceptable  to  the  Irish  allies  of  the 
Liberal  party.  If  so,  the  fatuity  of  the  reasoning  must  by 
this  time  be  apparent,  for  much  good  have  the  Irish 
allies  of  the  Liberal  party  done  them  !  Is  it  too  late,  whether 
from  a  Liberal  or  Liberal  Unionist  standpoint,  to  revert  to 
such  an  arrangement,  which  would  at  least  substitute  order 
for  chaos?  It  is  unusual  to  drag  the  Sovereign  into  dis¬ 
cussions  on  such  subjects,  but  even  her  Majesty  would  feel 
relief  at  knowing  whom  to  send  for  in  the  event  of  a  change 
of  Government,  and  both  Ministry  and  nation  would  know 
where  they  were.  Of  course,  it  is  pleaded  that  the  Royal 
choice  must  not  be  restricted,  but  we  all  know  what  that 
means.  In  the  meantime  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  want  leaders  in  whom  they  can  be  expected  to 
confide.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  for  whom  I  have  considerable  admiration,  unless 
it  be  that  he  is  somewhat  too  much  of  an  opportunist,  and, 
further,  appears  to  regard  himself  as  only  a  stop-gap.  In  any 
case,  no  Liberal  Administration  could  do  without  him  in  a 
high  and  responsible  position ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
that  that  he  would  make  an  ideal  Premier  any  more  than  that 
Lord  Rosebery  would,  although  all  Englishmen,  and  probably 
all  foreigners,  look  to  him  as  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  days 
to  come. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  W.  S. 


UNOCCUPIED  COAST. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Many  will  be  prompted  by  your  article  in  the  Spectator 
of  July  21st  on  “  Unoccupied  Coast  ”  to  wish  that  owners  of 
property  on  the  coast  line  of  our  islands  could  be  persuaded 
to  dedicate  some  portion  of  it  to  the  nation,  whether  through 
the  agency  of  the  National  Trust,  or  by  other  means.  If  the 
“  development  ”  of  seaside  watering-places,  especially  on  the 
East  Coast,  continues  at  its  present  rate,  it  will  before  long 
be  everywhere  as  difficult  to  find  a  quiet  spot  as  it  now  is  at 
Yarmouth  or  Margate.  If  the  next  generation  is  to  know  the 
value  of  the  perfect  repose  given  by  an  uninterrupted  expanse 
of  cliff  and  coombe,  shore  and  sea,  sacrifices  must  be  made 
in  the  present  generation.  It  may  seem  hard  to  ask  land- 
owners  to  forego  the  chance  of  gain  offered  them  by  land 
development  companies,  light  railway  promoters,  and  others, 
but  in  their  willingness  to  do  so  lies  the  country's  chief  hope. 
To  purchase  land  for  this  purpose  is  difficult;  for  a  public 
body  like  the  National  Trust  almost  impossible.  Subscription 
lists  and  auctioneers’  prices  increase  in  the  same  ratio. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  Hugh  Blakiston,  Secretary. 

The  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest 

or  Natural  Beauty,  1  Great  College  Street,  Westminster. 


TO  IMPROYE  THE  GARDENS  OF  SQUARES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  article  in  the  Spectator  of  July  14th  on  the 
improvement  of  square  gardens  is  so  interesting  to  the  London 
gardener,  and  draws  such  stimulating  pictures  of  what  might 
be,  that  having  practical  experience  of  gardening  in  London 


for  eight  or  nine  years,  I  am  tempted  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
and  perhaps  venture  to  reply  to  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
writer.  I  have  been,  with  a  small  committee,  manager  of  a 
garden  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  know  something  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  a  London  gardener  has  to  contend,  and 
whilst  I  feel  the  truth  of  the  writer’s  remarks  as  to  the  large 
number  of  square  gardens  left  uncared  for  to  the  custody  of 
cats,  still  I  fear  the  monotony  of  idea  he  complains  of  is  not 
entirely  due  to  the  conservatism  and  ignorance  of  gardeners. 
After  all,  you  have  to  grow  in  London  what  London  will  grow; 
and  unless  you  can  afford  the  very  considerable  expense  of 
constantly  replenishing  your  plants  as  is  done  in  the  parks, 
you  find  that  the  best  show  for  your  money  is  made  by  the 
old-fashioned  geranium,  calceolaria,  lobelia,  &c.,  which  are 
complained  of  as  so  common.  They  are  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  are  there  because  nothing  else  does  so  well.  Still, 
as  the  writer  says,  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done  in  the  way 
of  variety  with  trouble  and  intelligence,  and  a  very  little 
extra  expense.  Seeds  are  unsatisfactory,  and  they  require 
more  attention  than  can  be  got  out  of  the  very  ordinary 
labourer  who  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  “the  gardener” 
in  London.  I  have  in  a  small  garden  of  my  own  made  a 
good  effect  with  seedling  annuals  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
of  a  friend  and  pricked  out  early  in  May,  but  these,  again, 
require  more  care  than  can  be  given  in  a  public  garden. 
Perennials  in  London  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  perennial 
only  in  name,  and  for  the  most  part  decline  to  try  conclusion 
with  a  second  London  summer,  and,  like  many  of  the  seed¬ 
lings,  flower  too  late  to  be  used  in  a  garden  where  the  owners 
of  houses  are  all  gone  by  the  end  of  July.  Your  correspondent 
says :  “  Paths  might  be  bordered  by  low  trellises  and  masses 

of  sweet  peas,  climbing  roses . ”  and  suggests  that 

“  pink  and  sulphur  Canterbury  bells,  blue  larkspurs,  gorgeous 
lilies,  pinks,  and  sweet  williams  ”  should  be  grown.  I  think 
any  one  with  experience  will  agree  with  me  that  sweet  peas 
and  roses  ai’e  quite  impossible  to  grow  in  London,  and  I  have 
had  very  poor  success  with  campanulas  and  sweet  williams, 
which  flower  very  gnidgingly,  if  at  all.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
moner  lilies  do  remarkably  well,  and  might  be  more  used  than 
they  are,  and  I  have  found  all  the  lupins  grow  like  a  weed, 
flowering  generously,  and,  moreover,  come  up  year  after  year 
really  as  if  they  did  not  mind  the  dust  and  draughts  and  cats 
of  a  square  garden.  These,  after  all,  are  our  great  enemies 
and  are  insuperable,  but  there  is  another  enemy  which  is  not 
insuperable,  though  one  is  tempted  to  think  so,  and  which 
your  article  may  go  far  to  defeat,  and  that  is  the  indifference 
of  those  most  concerned,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
houses.  Beyond  a  little  criticism  and  an  angry  letter  here  and 
there  about  what  are  considered  irksome  rules,  I  have  never 
found  residents  take  the  smallest  interest  in  the  garden,  no 
one  ever  attends  the  annual  meeting,  and  any  co-operation  in 
protecting  the  plants  from  the  ravages  of  pet  dogs  and  cats  is 
impossible  to  get.  To  keep  the  garden-rate  as  low  as  possible 
seems  the  only  thing  desired,  and  it  is  to  this  indifference  of 
the  real  owners  of  gardens  that  are  due  the  ugliness  and 
monotony  of  many  of  these  cat-haunted  regions. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  _  F.  E.  P. 

POSTAL  DELAYS  AND  THE  DISTRICT  MESSENGER 

QUESTION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  a  small  country  house,  less  than  thirty  miles  from 
London  and  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  Eden  Bridge 
Station  on  the  South-Eastern  line,  and  of  Eden  Bridge  Town 
Station  on  the  Brighton  line.  I  look  forward  to  reading  the 
Spectator  when  in  the  country  for  the  week-end.  It  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  newsagent  in  Kensington,  who  invariably  posts  it 
— as  appears  by  the  postmark — at  9.15  a.m.  on  Saturdays. 
Letters  are  delivered  in  my  hamlet  (Four  Elms)  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  occasionally  the  Spectator  arrives  by  that  post ; 
but  more  commonly  it  does  not,  but  comes  by  a  post  of  which 
the  mai-k  is  4.15  on  Sunday  morning  at  Eden  Bridge,  and  as 
there  is  no  Sunday  delivery  at  Four  Elms  I  receive  the 
Spectator  on  Monday  morning  just  as  I  am  returning  to 
London.  I  have  written  to  the  Post  Office  people  about  this 
until  I  am  tired.  I  receive  civil  answers  and  expressions  of 
regret,  and  on  the  last  occasion  when  I  wrote  the  paper  for 
some  weeks  subsequently  came  at  the  proper  time,  but  then 
the  Saturday  non-delivery  recurred,  and  I  never  now  get  it 
until  the  Monday.  I  enclose  the  wrapper  which  I  received 
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last  Monday  morning.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  tired  of  writing 
to  the  Post  Office,  and  in  the  hope  of  doing  better  I  write 
to  you.  Is  it  not  too  bad  that  at  a  hamlet  within  thirty 
miles  of  London,  having  numerous  trains  on  two  railways 
to  a  village  about  two  miles  off,  a  paper  posted  at  9.15  a.m. 
cannot  be  delivered  (by  the  Post  Office)  at  7  p.m.  ?  Ten  hours 
for  thirty  miles.  A  District  Messenger  could  walk  it  in  the  time. 
A  propos  of  the  District  Messenger  question.  On  what 
possible  grounds  are  the  Post  Office  people  entitled  to  extract 
10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  this  unhappy  company  ? 
I  presume  my  servant,  whom  I  engage  by  the  month,  is 
entitled  to  carry  letters  for  me,  if  I  so  choose  to  employ  him. 
I  should  imagine  if  I  hired  him  by  the  day,  I  am  equally 
entitled  to  employ  him  in  cleaning  my  plate,  or  in  going 
messages,  bearing  parcels  or  letters.  I  also  suppose  a  House 
Brigade  boy  might  be  used  by  me  for  blacking  boots  or  for 
carrying  a  letter ;  if  these  things  be  so,  then  why,  if  I  hire  a 
District  Messenger  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  he  not  for  that 
period  my  servant,  and  why  am  I  forbidden  to  use  him  in  any 
way  that  is  most  convenient  to  me  ?  When  I  was  a  boy,  now, 
alas !  some  seventy  years  ago,  I  lived  in  Finch  Lane,  Coming 
and  I  used  to  see  seated  on  a  bench  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  old  Royal  Exchange  a  number  of  men  known  as  ticket 
porters.  These  were  absolutely  trustworthy  men,  and  were 
employed  by  the  bankers  and  merchants  to  deliver  letters  or 
parcels,  and  were  hired  for  the  job  just  as  a  District 
Messenger  is  hired,  and  I  never  heard  it  suggested  that  they 
needed  a  Post  Office  license.  I  suppose  the  title  of  the 
company,  “  District  Messenger,”  excited  the  attention  and  the 
cupidity  of  the  Post  Office.  The  company  should  have  called 
themselves  the  “  Short  Service  Supply  Company,”  or  the 
“  Temporary  Help  League,”  or  some  such  title  suggestive  of 
the  letting-out  of  servants,  and  not  of  delivering  messages  or 
letters. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Frederick  Bramwell. 

5  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

[We  are  extremely  sorry  that  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell 
should  have  such  difficulty  with  the  delivery  of  his  paper, 
though  we  regret  to  say  we  are  helpless  in  the  matter. 
We  agree  generally  with  what  he  says  as  to  .the  District 
Messenger  question.  Public  Departments  seem  incapable  of 
bearing  anything  in  the  nature  of  competition,  however 
slight.  Tet,  in  truth,  what  they  want  is  more,  not  less, 
rivalry,  to  render  them  efficient  in  serving  public  needs. — Ed. 
Spectator .] 

BIRD  STORIES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  faculty  of  imitating  sounds  and  songs  not  their 
own  must  be  more  frequent  in  blackbirds  than  is  generally 
supposed.  I  remember  in  the  spring  of  1879,  in  the  little 
copse  on  the  side  of  the  Frauenberg  at  Fulda,  hearing  several 
blackbirds  sing  a  fragment  of  the  well-known  “Du  bist 
verriickt  mein  kind.”  They  all  sang  the  same  first  few  notes, 
breaking  off  with  exactly  the  same  quavering,  hesitating 
sound,  beginning  over  and  over  again.  I  tried  to  find  out 
how  they  had  acquired  this  addition  to  their  usual  natural 
repertoire,  but  could  not,  until  an  old  lady  explained  to  me  that 
the  blackbirds  on  the  Frauenberg  must  have  learnt  the  air 
from  a  tame  bird  belonging  to  a  soldier,  which  had  been 
taught  by  him  to  warble  this  tune.  I  saw  this  blackbird  in  a 
cage  hanging  over  the  cottage-door,  but  I  did  not  hear  it  sing. 
I  have  observed  another  instance  of  this  faculty  of  acquisition 
this  year  in  the  Parc  de  Montsouris  in  Paris.  We  have  been 
interested  in  noticing  one  particularly  good-voiced  bird  singing 
quite  differently  from  his  fellows.  It  seemed  sometimes  a3  we 
listened  in  the  quiet  of  the  early  dawn  or  late  evening  as  if 
the  bird  were  trying  to  invent  a  new  song ;  it  may  be  he  was 
only  imitating.  Anyhow,  our  attention  was  called  to  the 
performance  of  this  particular  bird  by  the  difference  from 
the  usual  blackbird's  song. — I  am  Sir,  &c., 

xtue  Gazan,  Paris.  Jeanne  E.  Schmahl. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  (act  year,  coming  from  Tunis  to  Marseilles  in  the  early 
spring,  we  were  delighted  at  dinner-time  to  see  six  swallows 
all  in  a  row  sitting  on  a  bar  above  the  saloon  dining-table. 
They  remained  quiet  all  the  evening  and  flew  away  in  the 
morning.  Did  their  instinct  tell  them  we  were  travelling 
north  before  they  took  a  free  passage  on  our  steamer  ? 


Recently  a  partridge  hatched  off  fifteen  eggs  close  by  this 
house.  I  had  been  carefully  watching  this  nest  for  ten  days. 
On  examining  the  nest  I  found  six  of  the  shells  neatly  packed 
one  inside  the  other,  making  a  string  on  one  side  of  the  nest, 
wliile  two  doubles  were  fitted  inside  one  another  on  the  other 
side.  The  remaining  eggs  were  broken  in  smaller  pieces  and 
lying  around.  Is  this  a  common  practice  of  the  old  birds  ?— 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  Trotter. 

Waxwell  Farm,  Pinner. 


ANTIQUATED  ARTILLERY  AND  NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. 

[To  TnE  Editor  of  tiik  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  was  considerably  surprised  to  notice  in  the  speech 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  in  Friday  week's  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  his  authoritative  assurances  as  to  the  satisfactory 
state  of  the  country’s  defences,  and  in  particular  the  following 
statements  : — 

(1)  That  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
country  under  arms  about  fifty  thousand  more  men  than 
we  have  barrack  accommodation  for  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Then  we  have  raised  emergency  battalions.  Then  there  is 
in  this  country  a  great  force  of  embodied  Militia. 

(2)  Measures  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Volunteer  forces,  of  whom  a  very  large  number  are  going 
into  special  camps  for  special  instruction  altogether 
different  from  that  which  they  have  received  in  ordinary 
years.  In  addition  to  all  that,  we  have  for  some  time  past 
been  engaged  upon  the  task  of  rearming  our  defences. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  points  I  can  only  say  that  the  state  of 
the  barracks  in  my  own  town  is'  at  distinct  variance  with  the 
noble  Lord’s  statement.  The  Sheffield  barracks  are  capable 
of  accommodating  some  fifteen  hundred  men,  whereas  for  the 
last  three  months  their  only  occupants  have  consisted  of 
two  skeleton  batteries  of  field  artillery  in  course  of  forma¬ 
tion,  and  numbering  some  himdred  and  sixty  men  all  told. 
As  to  the  second  point,  the  brigade  of  Sheffield  Volun¬ 
teer  Artillery  is  armed  with  the  old  16-pounder  muzzle¬ 
loading  guns  which  were  discarded  by  the  Army  as  obsolete 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  Not  only  are  these  guns  absolutely 
useless,  both  from  their  ineffectiveness,  their  limited  range, 
and  their  being  fired  with  black  powder,  but  they  are  upwards 
of  thirty  years  old,  and  when  discharged  are  undoubtedly 
more  dangerous  to  the  gunners  themselves  than  to  an  enemy. 
The  Sheffield  Volunteer  Artillery  have  recently  returned  from 
an  eight  days’  camp  in  Chatsworth  Park,  which  was  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  the  kindness  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire, — himself  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  National 
Defence.  I  have  visited  the  camp  and  seen  the  brigade  at 
drill,  and  I  can  personally  testify  that  the  whole  of  the  time 
and  labour  devoted  to  the  week’s  training  has  been  upon  the 
practice  of  these  antiquated  and  practically  useless  weapons. 
This  branch  of  the  Service  has  been  specially  invited  to  make 
additional  sacrifices  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  efficiency,  and  have  readily  responded.  The  public  are 
paying  for  these  services  on  Army  scale.  The  Sheffield  men 
are  about  to  go  to  camp  on  Salisbury  Plain  for  the  purpose 
of  the  “  special  instruction  altogether  different  from  that 
received  in  ordinary  years  ”  which  Lord  Lansdowne  alluded 
to,  and  yet  both  their  labour  and  the  public  money  are  being 
expended  upon  a  knowledge  of  an  antique  weapon  which 
would  be  utterly  valueless  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Does  Lord  Lansdowne  invite  us  to  suppose  that  he  and  the 
War  Office  experts  who  are  his  advisers  are  so  ignorant 
of  the  actual  facts  as  to  be  unaware  of  this  '  state  of 
affairs,  or  is  it  a  deliberate  attempt  to  hoodwink  the  public  ? 
It  will  no  doubt  be  said  by  the  War  Office  that  to  arm  the 
whole  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  with  modem  artillery  is  a 
matter  of  time,  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  chance  there 
is  of  this  result  being  accomplished  in  the  next  ten  years 
as  long  as  the  War  Office  confine  their  orders  to  Woolwich 
Arsenal  and  two  or  three  isolated  firms  who  are  already  full 
of  work  for  other  countries.  It  is  some  six  months  ago  since 
the  country  was  promised  the  rearmament  of  the  Volunteer 
Artillery  with  4'7  and  15-pounder  breech-loading  guns.  I 
challenge  Lord  Lansdowne  to  name  a  single  instance  of 
either  of  these  guns  having  been  provided.  How  long  is  this 
preposterous  attitude  of  the  War  Office  to  continue?  The 
resources  of  this  country  for  the  production  of  guns  and 
armament  are  unlimited.  There  are  fifty  firms  with  the 
requisite  machinery  and  capital  at  their  disposal  who  are 
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willing  and  ready  to-morrow  to  enter  upon  the  manufacture 
if  encouraged  by  the  War  Office  to  do  so.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  authorities  depend  upon  the  resources  of  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  which  are  nearly  as  antiquated  as  the  guns  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  in  my  opinion  the  defence  forces  of 
the  nation  will  never  be  adequate  to  resist  a  determined 
invasion  should  our  Fleet  fail  us.  I  write  this  letter  as  an 
individual  member  of  the  public,  without  any  technical 
knowledge  of  military  matters,  but  I  undertake  to  say  the 
views  I  have  enunciated  are  shared  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
thinking  men  in  this  country.  Lord  Lansdowne  invites  some 
indication  as  to  the  defects  in  the  measures  which  he  is 
pleased  to  state  he  has  taken  for  the  national  defence.  I 
have  humbly  endeavoured  to  give  it  as  regards  the  one  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  Service  which  has  fallen  under  my  own 
observation. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J oseph  Brinkford. 

Burnt  Stones,  Sanclygate,  near  Sheffield. 

[We  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  the  arming  of  the 
Volunteer  Artillery  with  what  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  calls 
“  antiquated  toys  ”  is  a  national  disgrace.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  we  have  only  discovered  this  lack  of  artillery 
after  the  war,  and  that  Lord  Lansdowne  could  not  be 
expected  to  know  what  was  ignored  by  other  people, — 
namely,  that  we  were  numerically  weak  in  good  guns.  In  the 
year  1897  we  pointed  out,  a  propos  of  military  reform,  that 
though  we  could  not  get  unlimited  men,  as  we  had  no  con¬ 
scription,  there  was  one  thing  of  which  we  could  and  ought  to 
have  a  practically  unlimited  supply,  and  that  was  good 
modem  artillery,  because  its  provision  was  a  matter  of  money 
and. forethought.  Here  at  least  the  “ man  in  the  street”  may 
claim  not  to  have  neglected  his  duty  of  prompting  the  War 
Office.  This  is  what  we  wrote  on  September  4th,  1897 : — 

“  In  regard  to  artillery,  the  deficiencies  have  been,  and  are 

still,  we  fear,  very  serious . We  have  not  enough 

artillery  for  the  purposes  of  our  Empire.  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  we  are  right  in  saying  that  our  proportion  of  guns  to  troops 
is  smaller  than  that  of  any  army  in  the  world.  In  the  matter  of 
artillery,  then,  we  are  clearly  making  a  capital  blunder.  New 
regiments  we  may  not  be  able  to  get,  but  nobody  denies  that  we 
can  forge  as  many  guns  as  we  choose,  buy  the  horses  to  drag 

them,  and  enlist  the  men  to  serve  them . In  the  matter 

of  artillery,  then,  we  fear  we  are  neglecting  the  teachings  of 
common  sense,  and  not  providing  a  force  which,  take  the 
dreariest  view  you  like  of  a  voluntary  army,  can  admittedly  be 
provided  under  our  present  system.” 

—Ed.  Spectator.'] 

POETRY. 

ISOLATION. 

The  moon  is  large,  the  heavens  are  clear : 

Above  the  trees  that  crown  the  height 

Two  stars  are  shining,  two  so  near, 

It  seems  their’  shimmering  rays  unite. 

But  she  who  holds  the  master-key 
Of  knowledge  looks  with  smiling  face. 

“  Between  those  gleaming  sparks  you  see 
Are  stretched  the  myriad  miles  of  space.” 

I  turn  unto  the  close-at-hand, 

The  world  where  distance  cheats  us  not ; 

How  close  her  thronging  peoples  stand, 

All  brethren  of  a  common  lot. 

Nay,  the  immeasurable  sea 
Wherein  the  shining  planets  roll 

Is  small  to  that  immensity 
Encircling  every  human  soul. 

Grieve  not  that  man  must  stand  apart. 

Whose  lonely  spirit,  he  shall  find, 

Is  closer  to  the  Eternal  Heart 
Than  to  the  nearest  of  his  kind. 

B.  Paul  Neuman. 


BOOKS. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  FAR  EAST  * 

Me.  CoLQUHQUN  has  written  a  book  which  will  be  read  with 

profound  attention  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  problems 

.*  The  ’ Overland ’■  to" China.  By  Archibald  K.  Colijulioun.  London:  Harper 
and  Brothers.  [ICs.] 


of  the  Far  East.  He  appears  in  two  characters,  as  a  narrator 
and  as  a  critic,  and  though  many  may  dissent  from  his  con¬ 
clusions,  every  one  must  respect  the  experience  and  knowledge 
on  which  they  are  based.  He  has  the  gift  of  a  vivid  and 
masculine  style.  He  writes  without  temper  or  prejudice,  and 
he  has  a  keen  and  affectionate  sympathy  for  the  countries 
and  peoples  he  has  travelled  among.  And  in  addition,  he  has 
the  merit  of  a  long  prior  experience  of  Chinese  affairs  and  a 
strong  interest  in  political  questions.  The  book  is  nominally 
a  record  of  a  journey  on  the  new  Trans-Siberian  line  as  far  as 
it  is  open,  and  then  a  prolongation  of  his  travels  through 
Manchuria  to  South  and  South-Western  China.  The  itinerary 
includes  a  historical  sketch  of  each  locality,  so  that  the  volume 
is  virtually  a  compact  handbook  to  the  history,  topography, 
and  politics  of  Eastern  Asia. 

His  view  of  Siberia  is  different  from  the  accepted  common¬ 
places  of  most  Englishmen.  He  claims  to  have  travelled 
without  the  usual  aids  from  Russian  officialdom  which  beguile 
a  traveller,  like  the  American  Mr.  Bookwalter,  into  a  roseate 
view  of  the  charms  of  Russian  administration.  But  he  is  far 
from  blind  to  the  remarkable  achievements  of  recent  years. 
For  three  centuries  Russia  has  been  advancing  to  a  fixed  goal, 
and  since  the  days  of  Mouravieff  Amurski  she  has  travelled 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  colonisation  of  Siberia  was 
much  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  plan.  First  went  the  free-lance 
and  set  up  M3  flag ;  “  Government  then  approved,  confirmed, 
and  developed ;  scientific  expeditions  set  the  final  seal.”  In 
the  years  of  the  Crimean  War  the  first  Mouravieff,  as 
Governor- General  of  Eastern  Siberia,  navigated  the  Amur  and 
concluded  a  treaty  with  China  for  the  cession  of  the  north 
bank  of  the  river.  Then  came  a  period  of  compulsory 
colonisation,  a  form  of  tyranny  wMch  in  tMs  case  seems 
to  have  been  fortunate  in  its  results.  But  now,  says  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  “  since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  immigrants  have 
poured  in  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  soul3  a  year, 
and  what  has  till  lately  been  regarded  as  a  cesspool  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  reservoir.”  Siberia  can  support  such  an  influx, 
for  she  has  enormous  storey  of  mineral  and  vegetable  weath, 
which  only  await  the  appliances  of  civilisation.  But  the 
author's  attention  is  cMefly  directed  to  the  great  railway,  wMch 
is  to  prove  the  strategic  and  commercial  backbone  of  the  new 
Russia.  It  originated  in  the  Imperial  Rescript  of  March  17th, 
1891,  and,  in  the  wise  Russian  manner,  its  full  schem.e  was 
not  given  to  the  world  at  first,  so  that  by  innocently  changing 
details  in  the  process  of  making  all  foreign  jealousy  might 
be  avoided.  For  example,  the  short  cut  across  Northern 
Manchuria  to  Vladivostock,  which  would  have  startled  the 
world  in  1891,  was  mildly  received  in  1895 ;  and  Mr.  Colquhoun 
shows  cause  for  believing  that  tMs  had  always  been  the  route 
decided  on.  No  foreigners  are  employed  in  its  construction, 
that  it  may  be  genuinely  “  a  Russian  railway,  made  by  Russian 
engineers,  for  Russia.”  In  the  Manchurian  section  of  the  line 
only  Russians  and  Chinese  are  allowed  to  become  shareholders, 
but  the  terms  of  contract  are  so  framed  that  China  is  a  very 
insignificant  partner  and  easy  to  be  got  rid  of.  A  scheme  is 
on  foot  for  connecting  the  two  great  lines,  the  Trans-Caspian 
and  the  Trans-Siberian,  and  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  convinced  of 
the  power  of  these  iron  roads  thorougMy  to  Russianise  Asia. 
The  achievement  is  indeed  remarkable,  though  we  tMnk  that 
on  many  points  the  author  is  apt  to  magnify  it.  The  report 
of  foreign  engineers  who  have  inspected  the  line  is  that  its 
rapid  construction  has  left  serious  defects.  The  track  is  narrow 
and  ill  made,  the  sleepers  are  frail,  and  the  rails  are  much  too 
light.  The  gradients  and  curves  have  been  badly  managed ; 
the  luxury  of  travel,  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  insists  on,  would 
seem  to  be  still  to  seek ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  it 
will  take  some  twenty  additional  millions  before  it  can  be 
considered  a  safe  and  permanent  piece  of  work.  As  a 
strategic  railway  it  has  the  drawback  of  a  single  line,  great 
slowness,  and  a  serious  delay  at  Lake  Baikal.  Indeed,  it  i-3 
rather  as  a  project  than  .as  an  achievement  that  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  deserves  our  admiration.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  magnitude  of  the  intention. 

From  Siberia  Mr.  Colquhoun  passes  to  Pekin,  as  he  knew  it 
in  the  old  day 3  before  the  Powers  grew  nervous,  and  the 
Embassies  wex-e  still  a  pleasant  family  party.  It  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  picture  wMch  he  gives  of  the  life  there : — • 

”  The  epigram  of  a  late  German  plenipotentiary  i3  no  les3  true 
for  being  witty  :  ‘You  approach  Peking  in  tears,  but  you  leave  it 
weeping!’ . Life  is  there  one  continual  exhilaration; 
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the  floods  of  light  pour  a  tonic  into  the  blood,  the  keen  air 
braces  the  nerve3  until  mere  movement  is  a  joy.  After  the 
summer  heats  and  steamy  downpours  who  shall  describe  the  great 
crisp  breath  from  the  north — the  whispered  message  of  autumn 
from  the  steppes  ?  Or  who  forget  the  sweet  AEolian  melody  of 
the  wheeling  pigeons ;  the  almost  motionless  wings  of  the  great 
brown  hawks  poised  against  the  blue;  the  sparkling  frosted 
hills  when  snow  has  fallen  and  every  outline  shines  clear  in  the 
luminous  air ;  the  tinkle  of  distant  camel  bells ;  or,  indeed,  any  of 
the  hundred  nothings  that  make  up  the  unique  and  indescribable 
Peking  atmosphere  ?  ” 

In  those  days  Pekin  was  indeed  a  lotus-eaters’  paradise, 
though  Mr.  Colquhoun  maintains  that  two  Embassies,  the 
Russian  and  the  J apanese,  were  always  on  the  alert,  working 
out  their  own  ends.  Meanwhile,  there  was  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  native  fanaticism  and  hate.  “  It  is,  one  feels,  only 
the  ever-present  fear  of  bodily  chastisement  that  restrains  the 
populace  to  an  attitude  of  sullen  dislike,  or,  at  very  best,  of  polite 
indifference.”  As  it  stands,  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Russia  may 
at  any  moment  lay  hands  upon  the  capital  to  which  she  has 
drawn  so  near,  and  so  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Gordon  in  1880. 
“  China  is  our  India  ”  is  the  Russian  creed  in  the  Far  East, 
and  the  second  Mouravieff  is  spoken  of,  on  the  analogy  of  his 
great  namesake,  as  Mouravieff  Pekingski.  In  his  chapters  on 
Manchuria  the  author  sums  up  the  faults  he  has  to  find  with 
British  policy.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  hoodwinked 
by  Russian  diplomats,  we  have  no  efficient  Asiatic  service  as 
Russia  has,  we  have  refused  to  encourage  the  Reform  party, 
we  have  by  our  slackness  lost  our  reputation  as  the  special 
protecting  foreign  Power  in  China,  and  we  have  allowed  the 
railway  exploitation  of  Manchuria,  and  especially  of  its  coal¬ 
fields,  which  was  originally  a  suggestion  of  the  Scotch  mis¬ 
sionary  Williamson,  to  slip  through  our  hands. 

The  fascinating  chapter  on  Eastern  Mongolia  is  entirely 
descriptive,  but  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  book  Mr.  Colquhoun 
returns  to  politics.  We  have  still  a  valuable  asset  in  China, 
the  Yangtse  Talley,  and  the  consequent  command  of  the 
north-east  route  to  India.  But  the  value  of  the  field,  says  the 
author,  “  lies  not  in  exclusive  legal  possession,  but  in  effective 
occupation.”  In  these  provinces  there  is  a  different  race, 
peaceful  and  industrious,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  central 
Government,  and  ready  to  be  won  to  our  side,  provided  we 
give  them  peace  and  security.  But  France  and  Germany  and 
Russia  are  already  our  rivals  even  here.  “  Peking  and  the 
Tsungli  Yamen  being  Russian,  body  and  soul,  Britain’s  best 
remaining  chance  of  establishing  her  influence  in  the  Empire 
is  in  these  provinces,  which,  after  all,  count  for  two-thirds  of 
what  is  known  as  China.  The  provincial  authorities  are  as  yet 
pro-British,  because  they  see  that  Britain  is  a  less  evil  than 
Russia;  but  Britain  is  neglecting  these  provincials  while 
expending  her  forces  against  the  blank  walls  of  the  Imperial 
palace.” 

Since  Mr.  Colquhoun  wrote  his  book  the  thing  most  feared 
has  happened,  and  for  a  moment  all  diplomatic  schemes  are 
obscm-ed  in  a  general  anarchy.  The  result  is  that  we  may 
be  compelled  to  abandon  our  old  policy  of  the  “  open 
door,”  and  be  forced,  however  unwillingly,  to  claim  a 
“sphere  of  influence.”  In  the  main  our  interests  coincide 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some  definite  and 
resolutely  followed  common  scheme  lies  any  hope  of  future 
safety.  Mr.  Colquhoun  would  have  us  definitely  control  and 
develop  the  Yangtse  basin,  and  decide  on  some  common  plan 
with  the  United  States ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
some  such  policy,  much  though  we  dislike  it,  is  becoming 
more  probable,  if  not  more  palatable,  every  day.  If  China 
is  to  be  Russia’s  India,  part  of  it  may  be  destined  to  become 
for  us  a  second  Egypt. 

Mr.  Colquhoun’s  book  is  full  of  useful  lessons,  but  perhaps 
the  most  useful  of  all  is  one  that  is  given  quite  unconsciously. 
It  is  that  we  must  not  assume  that  because  Russia  has  a 
magnificent  dream  of  conquest  in  Northern  China  that  that 
dream  is  as  good  as  accomplished.  The  history  of  the  past 
month  shows  how  feeble  is  Russia’s  hold  on  Manchuria,  and 
how  difficult  and  dangerous  the  task  she  has  set  herself. 
Nothing  is  more  foolish  than  a  jealous  dread  of  Russia’s 
designs  in  the  Far  East.  They  are  far  more  likely  to  prove  a 
source  of  weakness  than  a  source  of  strength . 


A  NEW  CROQUET-BOOK* 

The  editor  of  the  handsome  volume  entitled  Croquet  Up  to 
Date  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  attainment  of  an  object 
well-nigh  essential  to  literary  success  at  the  moment.  He  has 
succeeded  in  securely  hitching  on  his  subject  to  the  great  and 
overpowering  topic  of  the  moment, — the  war  in  South  Africa. 
And  he  has  done  this  by  the  publication  of  a  fact  which,  we 
will  wager  any  reasonable  odds,  was  and  is  unknown  alike  to 
the  most  learned  military  expert  and  to  the  most  constant 
newspaper  reader  of  the  last  six  months.  This  fact,  which 
we  should  like  to  communicate  in  adequately  large  type,  is 
that  President  Kruger  plays  croquet.  Croquet,  to  put  the 
matter  in  a  less  dazing  way,  is  or  was  recently  played  by  the 
President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  This  priceless  piece  of 
“  copy,”  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  was  confided  to  Mr. 
Lillie  by  Messrs.  Ayres,  the  well-known  racquet  and  club 
maker’s,  who  report  that  one  of  the  last  sets  of  scientific 
croquet  (four-inch  hoops,  heavy  mallets,  &c.)  despatched  from 
these  shores  in  1899  was  addressed  to  “  President  Kruger, 
Pretoria.” 

We  can  well  imagine  that  cynical  critics  who  detest  the 
slowest  and  most  artful  of  outdoor  games  will  declare  that 
this  simple  and  somewhat  belated  announcement  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  character  and  conduct,  the  (supposed) 
obstinacy  and  (alleged)  shiftiness,  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  referred  to.  And  it  certainly  does  suggest  a  crowd 
of  interesting  socio-political  questions.  Where,  for  example, 
is  that  particular  croquet  set  at  this  moment  ?  Is  it  among 
the  nmnerous  paraphernalia  which  the  Boers  have  so 
uniformly  succeeded  in  whisking  away  from  under  the  very 
noses  of  our  pursuing  generals,  even  while  the  latter  were 
employed  in  cutting  the  railway  behind  them  ?  Was  it  left 
in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Kruger  with  instructions  that  the  balls 
should  be  repainted  khaki  colour  in  order  to  prevent  Lords 
Roberts  and  Kitchener  enjoying  a  quiet  game  in  leisure 
moments  P  Did  the  President  carry  off  the  actual  “  set  ”  in 
his  extremely  mobile  saloon  carriage,  or  merely  the  box 
labelled  “croquet”  and  filled  with  bar  gold?  If  the  former,  is 
there  any  level  plateau  in  the  Lydenburg  district  where  the 
same  could  be  played  P  It  is  not  merely  that  the  narrowness 
of  the  modem  4  in.  hoop  seems  somehow  connected  with 
the  “  slimness  ”  attributed  to  the  Boers ;  but  that  there  is  so 
much  of  orthodox  and  up-to-date  croquet  tactics,  as  any  one 
can  see  from  the  volume  before  us,  in  what  has  been  familiarly 
called  “  President  Kruger’s  little  game.”  Has  not  his 
“finesse”  been  sufficiently  remarkable?  Is  he  not  now 
engaged  in  “cornering,” — precisely  what  the  experts  here 
recommend  us  to  do  when  temporarily  “  out  of  ”  the  game, 
and  while  another  person  (Lord  Roberts,  for  example)  is 
making  a  long  “  break  ”  ? 

If  any  reader,  after  this,  should  question  the  established 
popularity  of  the  “  new  croquet,”  let  him  know  further  that 
— by  a  reasonable  estimate — some  fifteen  thousand  rubber 
ended  croquet  mallets  were  sold  last  season.  The  rubber 
mallet  being  chiefly  used  by  lady  players,  we  may  safely  add 
to  this  another  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  of  honest  timber 
(the  rubber  end,  it  has  been  unkindly  said,  is  chiefly  useful 
for  the  erasure  or  obliteration  of  “  foul  strokes  ”),  and  we  have 
the  striking  total  of  a  sale  of  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
clubs  per  annum,  which  should  mean  (as  it  has  continued  for 
some  years)  the  existence  of  some  hundred  thousand  or  more 
systematic  croquet  players.  Their  exact  numbers  may  be  as 
difficult  to  calculate  exactly  as  those  of  the  Boer  forces,  and, 
for  a  similar  reason,  their  mobility.  But  all  that  they  do, 
think,  and  feel  should  be  abundantly  apparent  to  the  careful 
reader  of  Messrs.  Longmans’  portly,  well-printed,  and  fairly 
illustrated  volume.  From  the  mildest  and  vaguest  suggestion 
of  “  etiquette  "  to  a  complete  (suggested)  redraft  of  the  laws 
of  croquet,  everything,  we  should  think,  is  comprised  some¬ 
where  or  other  in  the  book.  Possibly  it  will  be  no  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  any  reader  to  unearth  any  particular  fact,  reflec¬ 
tion,  or  suggestion,  nor  can  we  think  the  work  a  sufficiently 
serious  one  to  require  an  index.  The  croquet  enthusiast  may, 
perhaps,  read  it  all,  especially  the  passages  concerning  him¬ 
self  and  friends.  The  casual  inquirer  may  gaze  ahead,  turn¬ 
ing  from  the  character  sketch  of  one  particular  player  or 
stylist  to  the  question  of  rubble  or  grass  courts,  from  the 
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subject  of  “  Cowardly  Tactics,  by  Aunt  Emma  ”  (a  highly 
humorous  account  of  the  prudence  so  often  preferable  to 
valour,  containing  much  useful  advice)  to  the  somewhat 
pointless  examination  paper  headed  “  Up-to-date  Ideas.” 
The  utter  fatuity  of  these  latter  inquiries,  addressed  as  they 
are  by  the  hopeful  editor  to  a  number  of  more  or  less 
reluctant  celebrities  whose  capacity  of  self-expression  is 
probably  at  best  inferior  to  their  play,  may  be  illustrated  by 
No.  3 — Do  you  look  at  your  own  ball  last  in  shooting,  or  at 
the  object  bail  ? — and  .  Ho-  10— Are  you  in  favour  of  letting 
all  burning  questions  go  to  sleep  ? — a  conundrum  which 
seems  to  tend  vaguely  towards  the  humorous  Irish  “bull  '’with¬ 
out  quite  arriving.  We  do  not  think,  moreover,  that  the 
method  on  which  Croquet  Up  to  Date  has  been  constructed,  or 
rather  compiled,  is  a  sound  one.  It  is  true  that  valuable 
histories  are  now  written  (as,  presumably,  ali  histories  will 
have  to  be  writtep  in  future)  in  subdivisions  allocated  to 
different  authors.  But  here  the  subjects  are.  hot  allocated, 
and  the  resrdt  is  a  vast-  amount  of  repetition  both  of  matter 
proper  to  the  book  and  of  the  merest  gossip. 

In  an  exposition  of  the  game  of  croquet  there  are  two 
departments  of  the  subject,  and  perhaps  only  two,  really 
calculated  to  provide  a  chapter  of  useful  matter  apiece.  One 
of  these  is  “  openings  ”  (of  which  a  word  later),  the  other 
the  “four -ball  break,”  which  has  been  often  described 
of  Tate  years,  and  is  here  fully  expounded  once  more  by 
Miss  Gower,  the  present  lady  champion  of  England,  and, 
we  suspect,  the  most  genuinely  gifted  proficient  (of  any 
such  game)  ever  seen.  This  essay  will  interest  the  number' 
of  readers  who  fondly  hope  that  some  of  the  writer’s  genius 
may  leak  out  through  her  pen,  but,  alas  !  the  really  interest¬ 
ing  secret  of  “How  I  do  it”  is  one  the  most  generous 
celebrity  cannot  confide.  Of  the  “  four-ball  break,”  indeed, 
and  its  mechanical  routine  (not  that  Miss  Gower  is  ham¬ 
pered  by  it)  we  have,  perhaps,  heard  too  much.  A  player 
must  be  able,  as  she  reminds  us,  to  pick  up  the  thread  of 
the  game  anywhere.  In  fact,  the  first  virtue  of  “  fighting 
croquet ”  is  to  be  able,  at  a  glance  round,  to  seize  and  make 
the  most  of  existing  materials.  Indeed,  we  believe  this  ele* 
ment  in  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  tests  of  ready  ability.  As  to 
the  orthodox  break  and  its  materials,  Mr.  W.  W.  Bruce  (a 
champion  distinguished  for  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  his 
play)  records  with  justifiable  pride  a  fourteen -point  turn  made 
with  a  single  ball. 

We  are  disposed  to  consider  Mr.  C.  D.  Locock’s  essay  on 
“the  openings”  in  scientific  croquet  as  the  best  and  most 
practical  in  the  book.  Mr.  Locock  considers,  in  order  due,  all 
possible  policies  for  the  player  who,  belated  by  losing  the  toss, 
finds  what  is  prima  facie  the  best  terrain  occupied  by  his 
enemy,  and  has  to  choose  between  a  purely  negative  recourse 
to  distant  safety  (though,  of  course,  it  is  not  safety)  in  the 
“  next  best  ”  comer,  and  the  actively  hostile  policy  of  lying  in 
your  opponent’s  path — clinging  about  his  legs,  as  it  were,  in 
the  hope  of  confusing  his  common  -  form  progress — or  of 
tempting  him  astray  by  a  carefully -laid  “  tice,”  which,  in  fact 
as  often  as  not  does  quite  upset  the  balance  of  the  game.  On 
these  dilemmas  there  is  really  a  good  deal  to  be  said.  The 
feebleness  of  the  titles,  and  the  rather  too  obvious  exhaustion 
of  the  authors  of  various  other  chapters,  exhibit  the 
palpable  thinness  of  minor  croquet  “shop.”  The  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations  of  the  book  are  of  no  particular  distinc¬ 
tion  except,  in  some  cases,  that  pertaining  to  antiquity.  They 
include  passable  portraits  of  the  best-known  players,  includ¬ 
ing  one  of  .the  London  champion  of  1900,  Mr.  John  Austin,  of 
Maidstone,  crouching  behind  the  shelter  of  his  famous 
“  scythe -handled  mallet,”  an  instrument  of  almost  as  tenable 
an  originality  as  the  chariot  of  Boadicea. 

A  propos  of  the  history  of  the  game,  and  apart  from  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Caroline  pastime  of  “  Pall  Mall,”  as  described 
by  Strutt,  it  appears  that  the  early  English  croquet  of  the 
“fifties”  came  from  Ireland,  and  that  it  invaded  Ireland  from 
Northern  Prance,  where  a  Mr.  (or  Miss)  Macnaghten  saw  the 
game  played  by  peasantry  as  early  as  1830,  with  bent  willow- 
boa  ghs  for  hoops.  In  1851  the  game  which  was  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  famous  Dr.  Prior,  of  some  ten  years’  standing  in 
Ireland,  was  first  imported  to  these  shores.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  it  would  seem,  the  popular  game  with  round  arches  of 
18  in.  width  and  a  central  cage  was  in  foil  swing ;  while 
in  the  “  sixties,”  at  any  rate,  a  scientific  game,  with  hoops  of 


4  in. — even  of  3f  in. — was  being  developed  by  a  few  experts, 
who  have  handed  on  the  torch  to  our  own  days.  But  these 
(die  reflections  will,  we  fancy,  have  scarcely  diverted  the 
impatient  reader’s  attention  from  the  croquet  question  of  the 
moment.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  the  American  minister  - 
poet — 

“  I  end  with  it  as  I  begin 
Who  got” 

that  oblong  box  labelled  Pretoria  ?  Also  may  we  not  ask, 
recalling  historic  presents  of  tennis-balls  and  the  like,  sent  to 
potentates  of  earlier  date,  with  ironic  or  bellicose  significance, 
who  sent  it  ? 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  THEOLOGY* 

Mb,  Inge  complains  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  first 
lecture  of  the  loose  way  in  which  the  word  <f  mysticism”  is  used. 
It  is  made  to  cover  a  wide  variety  of  thinkers,  as  well  as  of 
persons  who  do  not  profess  to  be  thinkers,  and  would  even 
pointedly  disclaim  any  such  title,  for  to  some  the  ideal  of  the 
mystic  condition  is  not  to  think  but  to  contemplate,  Appen- 
dix  A  is  devoted  to  a  catalogue  raisorme  of  definitions  of 
mysticism.  Of  these  there  are  twenty-seven  in  all.  They  fall 
naturally  into  two  classes, — the  friendly  and  the  hostile.  Of 
the  hostile  definers  the  best  known  is  R,  A.  Yaughan,  author 
of  Hours  with  the  Mystics ,  a  book  which  is  still  read.  Yaughan 
describes  mysticism  as  “  a  form  of  error  which  mistakes  for  a 
Divine  Manifestation  the  operations  of  a  merely  human 
faculty.”  Of  friendly  definitions  we  may  quote  Pfieidereris  : 
“Mysticism  is  the  immediate  feeling  of  the  unity  of  the  self 
with  God  .  ...  .  .  the  religious  life  at  it3  very  heart  and 
centre.”  To  be  a  mystic,  then,  one  might  think,  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Not  so.  “  The  truth,”  according  to  the 
same  authority,  “  is  only  possessed  in  the  quite  undeveloped, 
simple,  and  bare  form  of  monotonous  feeling.”  Mysticism, 
indeed,  is  regarded  with  dislike  both  by  those  who  hold  by 
an  historical,  non-miraculous  Christianity,  and  by  those  who 
find  their  ideal  in  the  intellectual  appreciation  of  dogma. 
But  mystics  are  themselves  divided  into  two  widely  separated 
camps.  There  is  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  school,  of  which 
Ribet  is  the  best-known  exponent,  in  which  supernatural  phe¬ 
nomena  are,  if  not  of  the  essence  of  the  condition,  at  the  least 
inseparable  accidents.  A  travesty  of  these  beliefs  or  practices, 
if  indeed  it  is  a  travesty,  is  to  be  found  in  theosophy  and 
occultism.  Ribet  himself  admits  the  existence  of  what  he 
calls  Contrefa^ons  diaboliques,  and  states  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  between  these  and  the  genuine  manifestations 
of  a  divine  working.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  the  school  of 
which  Mr.  Inge  himself  is  a  representative  in  the  present, 
and  which  we  find  in  the  past  when  we  go  back  to  the 
.  Cambridge  Platonists  and  to  William  Law.  -  These 
lectures,  delivered  this  year  from  the  Oxford  University 
pulpit  on  the  foundation  of  Canon  Bampton,  are  an 
admirable  exposition  of  the  views  of  this  school,  while 
they  give  a  survey  of  systems  which,  with  more  or  less 
right,  have  described  themselves,  or  been  described  by  others, 
by  the  same  name.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  estimate  them, 
contenting  ourselves  with  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  them,  while  we  testify  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the 
interest,  we  would  even  say  the  entrancing  interest,  which 
they  will  be  found  to  arouse.  But  we  must  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  the  passage  in  which  the  lecturer  sums  up  his 
conclusions : — 

“  It  is  not  claimed  that  mysticism,  even  in  its  widest  sense,  is, 
or  can  ever  be,  the  whole  of  Christianity.  Every  religion  must 

have  an  institutional  as  well  as  a  mystical  element . 

Still,  at  the  present  time,  the  greatest  need  seems  to  be  that  we 
should  return  to  the  fundamentals  of  spiritual  religion.  We 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  both  the  old  seats  of 
authority — the  infallible  Church  and  the  book — are  fiercely 
assailed,  and  that  our  faith  needs  reinforcements.  These  can 
only  come  from  the  depths  of  the  religious  consciousness  itself 
...  ...  the ‘impregnable  rock’  is  neither  an  institution  nor 
a  book,  but  a  life  and  an  experience.” 

And  mysticism  claims  to  be  Christian  experience  and  life  in 
their  very  highest  form. 

*  Cl.)  Christian  Mysticism:  Bampton  Lectures ,  1S99.  By  William  Ralph  Inge, 

M.A.  London  :  Methuen  and  Co.  [12s.] - (2.)  A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and 

Holy  Life.  By  William  Law,  A.M.  With  Introduction  by  Charles  Bigg,  D.D. 

London:  Methuen  and  Co.  [2s.] - (3.1  The  Ascent  through  Christ.  By  E. 

Grifflth-Jones.B.A.  London:  James  Bowden.  [7s.  6d.] - 14.)  The  Moral  Order  of 

the  World.  By  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

[7s.  6d.] - (5.)  The  Hard  Sayings  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  William  Leighton  Grane, 

M.A.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  [5s.] - (6.)  Eschatology :  Hebrew,  Jewish, 

and  Christian,  By  It.  H.  Charles,  DJI.  London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  [15s.] 
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A  book  on  mysticism  cannot  be  better  followed  up  than  by 
the  best-known  work  of  the  best-known  of  English  mystics, 
the  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  hife  of  William  Law. 
Dr.  Bigg,  who  has  supplied  an  introduction,  is  here  on  ground 
familiar  to  him.  He  has  studied  profoundly  Alexandrian 
thought,  Christian  and  non- Christian,  and  this  closely  touches 
mysticism,  both  in  its  genuine  and  in  its  bastard  forms.  Dr. 
Bigg  would  not,  we  take  it,  define  mysticism  in  exactly  the 
same  terms  that  Mr.  Inge  would  use.  The  latter  would,  we 
think,  put  a  higher  value  than  the  former  on  Jacob  B y lime 
(Behmen),  and  would  not  describe  him  as  a  “  type  of  the  false 
and  bastard  mystic.”  But  to  mediate  would  take  -us  too  far- 
Law  certainly  illustrates  one  of  Mr.  Inge's  remarks  that  the 
mystic  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  man  of  practical  knowledge  of 
affairs.  Where  could  we  find  a  closer  knowledge  of  one  side 
of  worldly  life  than  in  the  account  of  the  training  which 
Matilda  gave  to  her  daughters  ? 

The  symbolism  of  Nature  has  always  been  to  many  minds 
the  most  attractive  aspect  of  mysticism.  Mr.  Inge  quotes  a 
striking  passage  from  Charles  Kingsley  in  which  he  dwells  on 
the  emotions  caused  by  the  conviction  that  “all  symmetrical 
natural  objects  are  types  of  some  spiritual  truth  or  existence.” 
From  this  it  is  not  a  long  step  to  the  subject  which  Mr. 
Griffith-Jones  discusses  in  his  reconciliation  of  Christian 
belief  with  the  theory  of  evolution.  It  is  not  evolution  pure 
and  simple,  it  is  evolution  that  identifies  itself  with  Pantheism, 
that  Christian  faith  cannot  accept.  That  some  mystics 
have  gone  dangerously  near  to  Pantheism  cannot  be  denied, 
but  it  is  not  involved  in  their  theory.  “  It  is  a  pitfall,”  to  use 
Mr.  Inge’s  expression,  “for  them  to  avoid,  not  an  error 
involved  in  their  first  principles.”  But  there  is  a  non- 
Pantheistic  as  there  is  a  Pantheistic  evolution.  The  essential 
ideas  of  creation  and  purpose  are  consistent  with  the  most 
rigidly  scientific  statement  of  the  doctrine,  though  we  have  to 
go  a  long  way  from  the  six-days  cosmogony  which  contented 
our  fathers  or  grandfathers,  and  have  to  thoroughly  recast 
the  old  theory  of  final  causes.  Mr.  Griffith-Jones  has 
attempted  the  task,  which  is  not  less  useful  than  laborious, 
of  drawing  out  this  truth  in  detail.  That  he  has  said  the  last 
word  on  the  subject  he  would  not  himself  affirm.  Neither 
science  nor  theology  has  attained  finality  in  a  domain  as 
obscure  as  it  is  vast,  but  we  recognise  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  ultimate  result  in  this  volume. 

Professor  A.  B.  Bruce,  whose  death  in  the  fulness  of  his 
power  is  a  great  loss  to  the  theological  world,  has  followed  up 
in  a  second  series  of  “  Gifford  Lectures  ”  the  subject  treated 
in  his  Providential  Order  of  the  World.  The  new  title 
extends  the  scope  of  his  inquiry.  “  The  Moral  Order,”  as  he 
says  in  his  preface,  “  is  impersonal  ” ;  it  can  be  accepted  by 
thinkers  who  cannot,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  be 
described  as  Theists.  Hence  he  naturally  begins  with  an 
historical  survey  of  the  subject.  The  first  lecture  is  on 
Buddha;  the  second  on  Zoroaster  and  Dualism,  the  author 
returning  to  the  second  half  of  this  subject  in  Lecture  X., 
which  bears  the  title  of  “  Modem  Dualism.”  The  creed  of 
Zoroaster  is  practically  extinct,  but  the  causes  which  called 
it  into  being  are  as  active  as  ever,  and  have  had  in  our  own 
days  a  similar  outcome.  The  account  of  this  phenomenon,  as 
Professor  Bruce  presents  it  to  us,  is  highly  interesting.  He  sees 
traces  of  modem  Dualism  in  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  threw  out 
the  idea — we  must  not  put  any  more  stress  than  this  on  his 
remarks— of  a  Creator  whose  power  for  beneficent  action  was 
limited.  The  theoiy  has  been  more  definitely  stated  in  a  work 
entitled  Evil  and  Evolution,  and  it  is  to  a  criticism  of  this  book 
that  Professor  Bruce  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  lecture. 
This  ci-iticism  we  cannot  pretend  to  epitomise,  but  the  upshot 
of  it  is  that  the  theory  raises  problems  more  insoluble  than 
those  with  which  it  claims  to  deal.  From  Zoroaster  we  go  on 
to  Greek  tragedy.  The  treatment  here  is  not  altogether  satis¬ 
factory.  The  lecturer,  for  instance,  seems  to  give  up  the 
attempt  to  interpret  the  Prometheus  Vinctus.  But  surely  the 
key  to  the  puzzle  is  to  be  found  in  the  distinction  which  he 
has  himself  formidated  between  the  terms  “  providential  ” 
and  “  moral.”  The  Greeks  were  not  Theists.  They  held  by 
the  independent  existence  of  a  moral  law,  as  enunciated  by 
Sophocles  in  the  famous  passage  of  the  Antigone.  But  they 
did  not  recognise  in  the  gods  the  unfaltering,  unchanging 
exponents  of  this  Law.  Zeus,  according  to  yEschylus,  is  a 
formidable  power  outside  the  moral  law,  but  he  too,  and  that  ^ 


as  the  result  of  his  own  foibles,  will  be  brought  under  its 
operation.  A  chapter  on  “  The  Stoics  ”  follows  that  on 
“  Greek  Tragedy,”  and  this  again  is  succeeded  by  an  interest* 
ing  lecture  on  “  Divination,”  the  belief  in  which  was  included 
in  the  Stoic  creed.  This  should  be  read  in  close  connection 
with  that  which  follows  on  the  “  Hebrew  Prophets.”  The 
difference  between  prediction  and  prophecy  goes  very  deep 
indeed-  The  prophet  enunciates  the  principles  of  a  moral 
order,  but  it  is  not  his  function  to  foretell.  We  may  even  say 
that  there  is  nothing  which  he  can  foretell,  for  there  can  be 
no  fixed  future,  if  the  will  of  man  is  free  to  do  good  or  evil. 

Mr.  Grane  has  essayed  a  task  humbler  than  those  of  the 
writers  already  mentioned,  but  not  less  useful,  and  certainly 
not  less  difficult.  The  “  hard  sayings  of  Christ,”  as  they  recur 
in  our  own  reading  or  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  create  an 
uneasy  sense  that  either  He  preached  a  law  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  obey,  or  that  our  obedience  falls  sadly  short  of 
our  duty.  It  is  not  much  comfort  to  be  told  that 
we  must  “  deorientalise  ”  these  utterances,  or  that  we 
may  relegate  them  to  the  region  of  the  impractical 
as  “  counsels  of  perfection.”  Mr.  Grane  grapples  with 
the  difficulties  that  these  sayings  present  frankly  and 
courageously.  He  does  not  give — no  one  can  suppose  that  he 
would  give  —  easy  answers  compressed  into  half-a-dozen 
sentences.  He  allows  that  these  sayings  are  of  the  para¬ 
doxical  kind,  but  then,  as  he  puts  it,  “  if  Christ  had  been  con¬ 
tent  with  platitudes . no  Christian  Church  would 

have  been  alive  to-day  to  justify  that  word,  ‘  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.’  ”  We  cannot  give  our  readers 
any  sample  of  Mr.  Grane’s  treatment  of  his  subjects ;  it  must 
suffice  to  commend  his  book  to  their  attention. 

The  space  at  our  command  does  not  permit  us  to  do  more 
than  to  describe  Professor  Charles's  book  on  Eschatology  as 
the  outcome  of  research,  carried  on  in  the  frankest  and  most 
courageous  spirit. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

The  prayer  for  protection  “for  all  that  travel  by  land  or 
by  water”  might  well  be  used  on  behalf  of  all  the  characters 
in  Mr.  Morgan  Robertson’s  collection  of  Spun-Yarn  sea- 
stories.  For  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  awkward 
predicament  by  sea  or  land  into  which  some  of  them  have  not 
been  placed.  The  stories  are  exceptionally  clever,  and  they 
give  the  reader  many  vivid  glimpses  of  the  romance  of  the 
tropics  and  of  the  blue  water.  The  story  of  the  naval  battle  in 
“  The  Brain  of  the  Battleship  ”  is  extremely  good  reading. 
The  present  writer  does  not  pretend  to  sufficient  technical 
knowledge  to  say  whether  the  details  of  the  fight  are  accurate, 
but  at  any  rate  they  are  convincing.  The  way  in  which  two 
modern  fleets  would  manoeuvre  round  each  other  has  never 
been  more  vividly  imagined.  The  action  of  the  dipsomaniac  sea¬ 
man  Finnegan,  who  falls  into  the  conning-tower  on  a  Gatling 
gun,  and,  the  Captain  being  killed  by  the  gun  aforesaid,  com¬ 
mands  the  ship  in  a  drunken  ecstasy  and  wins  the  fight,  is, 
as  the  First  Lieutenant  says,  “  immortal.”  In  another  vein  the 
story  of  the  yacht  sailor  who  falls  “  from  the  royal-yard 
down  ”  is  excellent;  it  reminds  the  reader  of  the  Eastern  story 
of  the  man  who  put  his  head  under  water  for  a  minute  and 
lived  through  an  adventurous  life  in  his  mind  during  the  time 
of  immersion.  John  Owen  lives  through  a  long  vision  while 
falling,  and  thinks  that  he  is  about  to  clasp  his  sweetheart 
in  his  arms,  but  finds  that  his  arms  really  encircle  the  mizzen- 
topgallant-yard.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  stories 
in  the  book,  but  we  must  not  fail  to  recommend  the  yarn  of 
the  derelict  ‘  Neptune’  as  one  of  the  most  delightful.  It  con¬ 
tains  that  climax  of  delightful  sea-adventure,  the  exploration 
of  a  long-abandoned  ship  by  two  men  who  casually  find  her. 
It  is  the  blue  rose  of  many  a  landsman  to  explore  an 
abandoned  ship.  Think  of  the  intoxicating  excitement  of. 
climbing  down  the  forsaken  companion  into  the  dusty  and 
deserted  cabin.  Think  of  the  joy  of  perhaps  finding 
the  log,  and  living  again  through  the  story  of  the  crew,  some 


*  (1.)  Spun-Tarn:  Sea  Stories.  By  Morgan  Robertson.  London:  Grant 

Richards.  [63.] - (2.)  The  Banker  and  the  Bear.  By  Henry  Kitchen  Web9ter. 

London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  [6s.] - (3.)  The  Descent  of  the  Duchess.  By 

Morley  Roberts.  London  :  Sands  and  Co.  [3s.  6d.] - (4.)  My  Afterdream.  By 

Julian  West.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  [6s.] — r-(5.)  A  Prince  of  SuHndlers. 
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By  T.  W.  Speight.  London :  John  Long.  [3s.  6d.] — -(7.)  Ada  Verjiham, 
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of  whom  are  probably  at  the  very  moment  reigning  delight¬ 
fully  over  a  tropical  desert  island.  Lest  the  envious  lands¬ 
man  should  give  too  loose  a  rein  to  his  imagination,  Mr. 
Morgan  Robertson’s  two  adventurers  have  some  very  dis¬ 
concerting  discoveries  to  make  on  board  the  ‘  Neptune.’  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact  that  safety  is  hardly  compatible  with 
the  exploration  of  derelicts.  The  good  advice  given  to  the 
guardians  of  children  in  the  nursery  song,  “If  you  would 
have  them  safe  abroad,  Pray  keep  them  safe  at  home,”  is 
perhaps  not  inappropriate  here,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  more 
prudent  and  nearly  as  exciting  to  remain  quietly  on  dry  land 
and  read  of  adventures  in  Mr.  Morgan  Robertson’s  pages, 
than  to  start  in  quest  of  them  oneself ;  and  to  the  former 
course  we  most  heartily  recommend  our  readers. 

No  one  who  remembers  The  Short  Line  War,  by  H.  K. 
Webster  and  S.  Merwin,  will  fail  to  get  hold  of  The  Banker  and 
the  Bear,  by  the  first-named  of  these  two  collaborators.  Nor 
will  any  reader  who  liked  the  first  book  fail  to  be  interested  in 
the  second.  At  the  time  of  an  American  agitation  on  the 
subject  of  margarine  an  orator,  of  course  of  that  nation, 
wound  up  an  impassioned  address  by  asking,  “  Shall  the  dead 
hog  compete  with  the  living  cow?”  Whether  or  no  poor 
dead  piggie  has  yet  succeeded  in  his  unequal  fight,  he  has  at 
any  rate  provided  Mr.  Webster  with  a  good  subject  for  a 
“business”  novel,  for  The  Banker  and  the  Bear  is  the  story  of 
a  “  comer in  lard.  Of  course  in  this  case  lard  is  merely  a 
figure-head,  as  it  were;  for  a  “corner”  in  any  other  com¬ 
modity  would  have  given  the  Bear  his  opportunity  for  a 
good  trial  of  strength  with  his  quondam  friend,  the  Banker. 
The  book  is  very  lively  and  exciting  reading,  and  if  the 
minutest  details  of  the  combat  are  not  quite  clear  to 
the  lay  mind — in  the  last  scene,  for  instance,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  physical  removal  of  the  Bear  by  arrest  is 
not  quite  clear  to  the  reader  who  does  not  indulge  in 
“  bulling  ”  and  “  bearing  ”  himself — still,  quite  enough  can 
be  “  understanded  of  the  people  ”  to  make  the  story  very 
entertaining.  The  love  interest  is  so  well  managed  as  to 
be  really  a  necessaiy  and  integral  part  of  the  story,  and 
th ejeune  premier — the  distinction  is  necessary  as  the  Banker, 
and  not  Jack  Dorlin,  is  the  hero — and  the  heroine  are  both 
very  attractive  and  delightful  young  people.  If,  as  said  above, 
it  is  safer  to  go  through  one’s  wildest  adventures  in  fiction  than 
in  real  life,  the  same  caution  may  perhaps  be  given  even  more 
profitably  in  the  case  of  business  gambling.  It  is  far  safer  to 
read  The  Banker  and  the  Bear  than  to  have  “  a  little  flutter  ” 
on  one’6  own  account. 

Mr.  Morley  Roberts  has  ventured  into  the  regions  of  ex¬ 
travaganza  in  his  new  story,  The  Descent  of  the  Duchess. 
Therefore  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  give  him  the  license 
of  extravaganza,  and  the  captious  critic  had  better  refrain 
from  objecting  to  the  extreme  unlikelihood  of  a  person 
(be  she  Duchess  or  commoner)  being  caught  in  the  awning  of 
a  Mississippi  flat-boat  on  falling  out  of  a  private  sleeping-car. 
However,  the  Duchess  did  it,  and  the  relation  of  her  subse¬ 
quent  adventures  gives  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  the  opportunity 
for  some  good  fooling.  The  story  would  be  improved 
if  the  author  had  remembered  rather  less  of  the  methods  of 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  school  of  writing  when  describing  the 
Duchess’s  night  attire.  The  description  of  what,  we  believe, 
is  technically  known  as  lingerie  is  best  left  to  the  artist  who 
compiles  the  catalogues  of  the  “  Ladies’  Outfitting  Depart¬ 
ment.”  Otherwise  the  little  sketch  is  harmless  enough  and 
lively,  though  it  is  impossible  to  help  feeling  that  every  now 
and  then  the  liveliness  is  a  little  forced. 

If  we  remember  rightly,  Julian  West  was  the  name  of  the 
hero  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s  romance,  Looking  Backward.  The 
author  of  My  Afterdream  has  taken  the  name  and  assumed  it 
as  his  own  for  the  purposes  of  his  story,  in  which  he  takes 
the  world  in  the  year  2000  as  Mr.  Bellamy  found  it,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  point  out  the  various  drawbacks  to  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
ideal  state  of  society.  We  confess  to  not  remembering 
enough  of  the  minutiae  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s  book  to  be  competent 
to  say  whether  the  present  author’s  criticisms  of  what  may 
be  termed  the- mechanism  of  life  are  sufficiently  accurate  to 
be  fair.  As  to  the  social  question,  he  certainly  makes  out 
a  good  case  as  to  the  deadening  effects  of  the  benignant  rule 
of  the  State.  The  system  of  practically  deciding  life  and 
professions  by  school  records  is  quite  sufficiently  exploited  now¬ 
adays  when  its  bad  effects  are  to  a- certain  extent  modifiecPby 


outside  considerations.  But  the  examination  must  always  be 
an  imperfect  human  instrument,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
“  Julian  West’s”  criticism  of  the  effects  of  the  selection  of 
professions  by  the  persons  who  are  the  best  examinees,  and 
also  the  best  at  the  statutory  three  years’  labour,  and  the 
leaving  of  the  disagreeable  tasks  to  any  luckless  people  who 
do  not  shine  at  examinations.  Certainly  the  book  tends  to 
show  that  Mr.  Bellamy  failed  to  discover  a  remedy  for  the 
inequalities  and  injustice  of  human  life,  but  unfortunately 
the  author  gives  us  no  hint  of  any  better  solution  of  the 
problem. 

In  a  series  of  stories,  linked  together  by  the  identity  of  the 
hero,  Mr.  Guy  Boothby  gives  us  the  portrait  of  a  magnificent 
impostor,  who  unites  the  salient  points  of  Messrs.  Lecoq, 
Sherlock  Holmes,  and  Charles  Peace,  the  whole  seen  through 
a  powerful  magnifying  glass.  Mr.  Simon  Carne,  the  adven¬ 
turer  in  question,  moves  in  the  very  highest  circles,  and  his 
robberies  are  on  a  truly  grandiose  scale.  The  stories  are 
ingenious  if  not  very  convincing,  and  readers  who  like  sensa¬ 
tionalism  and  plenty  of  it  will  very  likely  be  amused  by  A 
Prince  of  Swindlers. 

Mr.  Speight’s  new  novel,  Juggling  Fortune,  does  not,  as  the 
sub-title  tells  us,  pretend  to  be  more  than  an  everyday 
romance,  so  that  people  who  go  to  it  for  wild  adventure  will 
have  no  right  to  be  disappointed.  Of  course  conversions  are 
not  unknown  things  in  real  life,  but  whether  even  misfortune 
could  change  the  nature  of  a  person  who  had  given  way  so 
consistently  to  the  most  vulgar  selfishness  as  Mrs.  Roding  is 
rather  a  moot  point.  The  book  is  a  fairly  readable  ’  quiet 
story,  but  not  remarkable  in  any  way. 

Anxious  mothers  who  are  worried  by  stage-struck  daughters 
will  find  Mr.  Marsh’s  new  story,  Ada  Vernham,  Actress,  a 
very  useful  book.  It  would  be  admirably  calculated  to  act 
as  an  awful  warning  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that 
Ada  Vemham  was  a  remarkably  bad  actress,  and  therefore 
the  young  ladies  in  question  would  be  quite  certain  that  her 
misfortunes  could  by  no  means  become  theirs.  Except  for 
what  may  be  called  these  medicinal  purposes,  there  .is  no 
reason  why  any  one  should  depress  themselves  by  reading 
Ada  Vernham.  But  although  it  is  a  disagreeable  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  story,  readers  who  do  not  mind  being  made 
melancholy  will  find  that  it  i3  well  told. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Walker  (“  Coo-ee  ”)  has  done  better  work  than 
Native  Born.  For  some  reason,  although  the  individual 
scenes  in  the  book  are  good,  the  novel  as  a  whole  fails  to 
chain  the  reader’s  attention.  However,  lovers  of  Australia 
will  find  themselves  in  their  favourite  surroundings,  and 
of  course  “Coo-ee”  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  bush  and  the  bushrangers,  &c.  There  are  the 
most  irritating  italics  scattered  over  the  text, — indeed,  a  page 
opened  at  random  looks  like  the  letter  of  an  early  Victorian 
lady.  _ 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  August  is  a  heavy  number,  with 
more  than  its  usual  share  of  articles  of  limited  interest. 
The  editor  publishes  a  long  list  of  businesslike  people  who 
want  to  see  affairs  of  State  conducted  upon  “  ordinary  business 
principles  and  methods.”  Sir  James  Blyth,  Sir  Wemyss  Reid, 
and  others  explain  what  ordinary  business  principles  really 
mean.  “Personal  responsibility,  payment  by  results,  and  pro¬ 
motion  by  merit  ”  are  the  keynotes  of  the  scheme,  and  with¬ 
out  doubt,  as  the  numerous  writers  point  out,  they  are  the 
essentials  of  success  in  business.  But  it  is  all  very  well  to 
state  a  problem  ;  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  apply  a’  set  of 
admirable  principles  from  one  sphere  of  labour  to  another 
where  they  are  not  in  the  nature  of  things  strictly  applicable. 
So  long  as  Government  is  popular,  responsibility  will  remain 
infinitely  divided,  and  it  would  be  as  easy  to  make  governing 
an  ordinary  business  concern  as  a  humanitarian  society.  Mr. 
Alfred  Harmsworth  offers  the  suggestion  that  “  the  condition 
of  some  of  our  Government  departments  is  typical  of  the 
growing  disinclination  of  the  English. mind  to  move  with  the 
times,”  and  he  compares  us  unfavourably  with  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  We  should  like  to  know,  however,  how 
much  the  United  States  realise  the  ideal  of  “personal 
responsibility,  payment  by  results,  and  promotion  by  merit” 
in  their  Government, - Mr.  Arnold  Ward  has  a  very  able 
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and  statesmanlike  article  on  “  Missionaries  in  Egypt,”  in 
which  lie  pleads  for  a  little  improvement  in  the  training, 
organisation,  and  method  of  the  ordinary  English  missionary. 
He  has  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  honest  intentions  and 
genuine  self-denial  of  many  of  the  class,  but  he  points  out  that 
of  recent  years  their  rashness  and  ignorance  have  often  seriously 
complicated  the  task  of  the  English  administrators  and  at  the 
same  time  delayed  the  progress  of  the  cause  which  they  have 
at  heart.  “  The  English  missionary,”  he  says,  “  is  placed  at 
an  initial  disadvantage  in  competing  with  his  rivals  from 
Southern  Europe.  The  sacrifices  made  by  the  Italian  are  of 

.a  kind  which  appeal  more  forcibly  to  the  Eastern  mind . . 

The  habits  of  an  English  missionary  are — superficially,  at 
least — less  distinguishable  from  those  of  ordinary  men.  For 
this  he  can  only  compensate  by  showing  superior  education 

and  superior  ability.”' - In  “An  American  View  of  the  Boer 

War”  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hodgson  shows  how  Britain  is  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  United  States  and  her  support,  unless 
she  has  deliberately  flown  in  the  face  of  justice.  He  then  goes 
over  the  twice-told  tale  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  decides 
that  there  can.  be  no  sympathy  between  the  time  Republican¬ 
ism  of  his  own  land,  and  the  bastard  Republicanism  which 

concealed  a  tyrannous  oligarchy. - The  articles  on  the 

Chinese  question  are  written  by  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood 
and  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  a 
statement  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question.  Mr.  Dicey  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  no  more  specialist  knowledge  than  the  “  man  in 
the  street,”  and  Mr.  Greenwood  shows  his  credentials  in  the 
form  of  some  prophecies  he  made  in  1891.  The  latter  very 
rightly  protests  against  the  “  Government-and-rebel  error,  the 
mistake  that  China  is  spiritless,  effete,  incapable  of  union 
and  organisation  even  under  stress  of  the  commonest  and 
fiercest  passions  of  mankind.”  Beyond  this  he  has  no 
suggestions  to  offer.  To  point  out  that  partition  is  un- 
-desirable,  and  that  there  will  be  jealousies  in  any  Concert 
of  the  Powers,  is  a  task  so  easy  and  at  the  same  time  so 
valueless  that  we  had  scarcely  thought  it  worth  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood’s  while. - Of  the  remaining  articles,  there  is  a  charm¬ 

ing  study  of  “The  Byeways  of  Rural  Ireland”  by  Mr.  Michael 
MacDonagh,  and  an  interesting  paper  on  “  How  to  Breed 
Horses  for  War”  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt.  Lord  Northbrook 
also  contributes  a  very  short  but  very  well  thought-out  paper 
on  the  Militia.  We  cannot  deal  with  it  at  length,  but  with  all 
he  says  in  regard  to  the  Militia  Reserve  we  are  in  hearty 
agreement. 

The  Contemporary  for  this  month  is  full  of  personal  studies. 
Mr.  Edmund  Garrett  contributes  a  long  account  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  and  his  work  in  South  Africa,  wherein  he  replies  to 
many  of  the  attacks  of  the  pro-Boer  Press.  It  is,  to  our 
mind,  a  very  complete  defence,  temperate,  well-informed,  and 
admirably  written.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  has  a  study  of 
Eleonora  Duse  and  her  art,  in  which  a  certain  amount  of 
sound  and  ingenious  criticism  is  spoilt  for  us  by  the  simper¬ 
ing  affectations  of  his  manner.  “  Civilis  ”  in  “A  Pro¬ 
gressive  Viceroy”  contributes  a  witty  and  audacious  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Lord  Curzon.  “  Chiefly  to  be  noted,”  he  says, 
“  is  his  possession,  in  an  exceptional  degree,  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  quality  of  the  expected.” - There  are  three  papers  on 

the  China  crisis,  in  the  first  of  which  Mr.  Emerson  Bainbi’idge 
writes  of  China  and  the  Powers,  and  advocates  an  alliance 
with  the  reform  party  among  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Josiah 
Quincy  discusses  the  question  of  the  United  States  in  China. 
If  the  central  Government  is  to  be  maintained,  he  says,  under 
the  diplomatic  control  of  the  Powers,  then  the  United  States 
must  have  a  share  in  such  control ;  if  there  is  to  be  a  division 
into  “  spheres  of  influence,”  then  “  they  will  ask  for  an 
assurance  that  the  ‘open  door’  will  be  preserved  by  the 
Powers  concerned.”  Mr.  !B.  C.  Boulger,  who  is  abroad  this 
month  in  the  magazines,  gives  a  collection  of  useful  short 

biographies  of  the  chief  Chinese  figures. - Of  the  other 

articles,  Mr.  Robert  Donald’s  paper  on  “  Municipal  Trading  ” 
is  a  sufficient  reply  to  Lord  Avebury,  but  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  touch  the  very  important  question  of  safeguards.  No  one 
denies  the  importance  and  necessity  of  some  degree  of  muni¬ 
cipal  trading;  the  only  question  concerns  its  organisation 

and  its  limits. - Sir  Walter  Fosters  article  on  “  Hospital 

Scandals  in  South  Africa”  insists  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Government  had  ample  warning  of  the  certainty  of  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  fever. 


The  Fortnightly  groans  under  the  problems  of  foreign  policy. 
It  gives  the  place  of  honour  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Muirhead's  article 
on  the  meaning  of  Imperialism.  The  gift  of  order,  discipline, 
administration,  education,  and  social  reconstruction  to  inferior 
races  is  his  answer  to  the  question,  which  he  supports  with  a 
number  of  ethical  and  sociological  illustrations.  It  is  all  very 

good  common-sense,  but  a  little  obvious. - Mr.  Demetrius 

C.  Boulgei-’s  “  Pekin — and  After  ”  is  disfigured  in  its  early 
pages  with  unnecessary  fulminations  about  vengeance, 
but  he  has  a  clear  perception  of  the  nature  of  the 
crisis,  and  his  suggestions  are  worth  consideration.  He 
believes  in  the  partition  of  China,  but  he  sees  hope  in  the 
prospect,  and  he  is  indignant  at  our  suspicions  of  the 
Japanese.  He  would  give  to  Russia  Manchuria  and  Mongolia, 
to  Japan,  Korea  and  Fuhkien,  and  to  America  Chekiang. 
“  The  destruction  of  Pekin,”  he  says,  “  will  be  followed  by  an 
international  conference,  the  seat  of  which  we  must  be  careful 
to  insist  shall  be  in  London.”  He  wishes  to  “  enter  a  protest 
against  the  rooted  belief  that  China  must  be  one  single  and 
independent  State,”  for  the  “partition  of  China  does  not 

necessarily  imply  its  conquest.” - Mr.  J.  D.  Whelpley 

reveals  an  extraordinary  “secret  chapter  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  United  States.”  Four  years  ago  the  Russian 
Ambassador  proposed  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
that  Russia  and  the  United  States  should  “  enter  into  a  com¬ 
bine  to  comer  the  surplus  wheat  of  the  world  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  price  100  per  cent.”  The  proposal  was  declined, 
but  M.  de  Witte,  from  whom  it  probably  emanated,  is 
still  prepared  to  revive  it.  The  theory  underlying  the 
scheme  was  that  all  the  wheat  of  the  world  is  now  needed 
for  food.  Such  a  scheme,  if  earned  out,  would  upset 
all  present  alliances,  as  Mr.  Whelpley  points  out,  and 
would  ally  the  wheat-importing  against  the  wheat-producing 

countries. - Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden  writes  hopefully,  perhaps  a 

little  too  hopefully,  about  the  future  of  settlers  in  South 
Africa.  He  is  in  favour  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  State 
immigration,  and  proposes  to  spend  half  a  million  in  acquiring 

the  right  kind  of  rural  colonist. - The  most  striking  article 

in  the  number  is  the  historical  survey  by  “  Diplomaticus  ”  of 
our  dealings  with  China.  He  searches  the  history  of  our 
diplomacy  in  vain  to  find  any  consistent  policy.  After  the 
Japanese  War  he  thinks  that  we  were  given  the  chance  of 
arriving  at  a  friendly  understanding  with  Russia,  but  that 
Lord  Rosebeiy,  by  refusing  Prince  Lobanoff’s  request  to  join 
in  checking  the  cessions  to  J apan,  virtually  flung  away  his 
cards.  But  things  being  as  they  are,  the  writer  thinks  that  a 
British  Protectorate  of  what  will  remain  of  China,  with 

Nankin  as  capital,  will  be  the  best  solution. - Of  the  other 

articles,  Judge  O’Connor  Morris’s  “Contemporary  Ireland,” 
and  Sir  J.  C.  R.  Colomb’s  “Naval  Arrangements  in  the 
Other  Hemisphere,”  are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  most  important  articles  in  this  month’s  National  Review 
are  the  two  papers  on  military  reform.  Lord  Newton  in  “  A 
Case  of  Paternal  Desertion”  gives  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Government  on  the  Militia  Ballot  Bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Lansdowne  on  J uly  7th,  1899,  and 
postponed  to  the  next  Session.  Then  the  war  broke  out,  and 
when  the  subject  of  Army  reform  was  raised  the  old  scheme 
was  neglected,  and  the  substance  of  its  proposals  was  re¬ 
pudiated  by  Mr.  Wyndham.  So  Lord  Wemyss  adopted  the 
derelict  Bill,  and  the  Government,  and  notably  the  Secretary 
for  War,  took  every  means  to  secure  its  defeat.  Lord  Newton 
makes  out  his  charge  of  inconsistency  with  much  skill,  and 
there  is  wisdom  in  his  closing  words : — “  Let  us  recognise 
that  the  experience  of  the  Boer  War  has  proved  that  impro¬ 
vised  masses  of  irregular  troops  cannot  in  the  long  run 
stand  up  against  disciplined  armies,  and  that  close  at  hand 
there  are  millions  of  trained  soldiers  at  the  disposal  of 

unfriendly  Governments.” - The  article,  “Having  Eyes, 

They  See  Not,”  by  “  An  Englishman,”  is  written  in  a 
tone  of  extreme  pessimism,  but,  though  we  think  that  the 
case  is  overstated,  the  facts  which  he  produces  are  enough 
to  make  us  pause.  He  points  out  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  French  fleet  in  the  Channel  equal  to 
our  fighting  strength  in  home  waters,  and  a  French  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men  mobilised  at  Chartres.  On 
the  other  hand,  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  enlist¬ 
ment  of  the  special  Volunteer  forces,  our  army  at  the 
seat  of  war  will  dwindle  down  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
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All  our  talk  about  Army  reform,  lie  says,  is  vain  virile 
tlie  War  Office  will  not  provide  rifl.es  and  ranges,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  not  exempt  those  who 
equip  themselves  with  their  own  rifles  from  the  Gun-tax, 
and  while  the  Workman’s  Compensation  Act  does  not 
apply  to  those  engaged  in  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
trades.  We  dare  not  make  the  training  too  strict  lest  we 
should  deter  loafers  from  enlisting,  and  as  for  our  Volunteers, 
“if  we  have  been  able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  raise  for  service 
in  South  Africa  troops  in  England  or  the  Colonies  who  com¬ 
pare  favourably  with  our  trained  regulars,  that  is  rather  a 
reflection  on  our  training  than  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
amateur.”  We  think  the  writer's  conclusions  too  strong  for  his 
premises,  but  there  is  no  question  about  the  gravity  of  many 

of  the  facts  he  cites. - Mr.  Rollo  Graham-Campbell  has  an 

interesting  aificle  on  the  working  of  the  Judicature  Acts. 
He  thinks  that  the  famous  fusion  of  law  and  equity  might 
have  been  accomplished  with  less  sacrifice  of  old  institutions, 
and  in  particular  he  regrets  the  abolition  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  wishes  to  see  such  reforms  as  a  stronger  Bench  of  Puisne 
Judges,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
to  a  position  in  which  his  abilities  will  have  proper 
scope  ;  and  he  points  out  that  while  a  Mansfield  and  a 
Cockbum  left  their  mark  upon  English  law,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  to-day  seems  to  be  “  degenerating  into  a  mere 
machine  for  presiding  over  special  juries.”  He  provides  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  reform,  which  he  illustrates  by  tables. 

- The  Military  Critic  of-  the  Westminster  Gazette  in  an  able 

and  sensible  article  tabulates  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  Boer  War,  and  defends  Lord  Kitchener  warmly  against 
certain  charges  which  have  recently  been  brought  against  him- 

- Of  the  other  papers  the  most  important  are  a  statement  of 

the  prima-facie  case  against  the  field  hospitals  by  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Stanley ;  a  study  of  Bagehot  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen ; 
and  “The  Pious  Pilgrimage/'’  a  charming  narrative  by  the 
author  of  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden,  in  which  the  wit 
is  more  apparent  than  the  piety. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  article  in  any  of  the  August 
magazines  is  the  first  instalment  in  Blackwood  of  Captain 
Haldane's  account  of  his  escape  from  Pretoria.  He  writes 
more  in  detail  than  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  with  an 
equally  brilliant  pen.  On  the  whole,  he  has  many  good  words 
for  his  captors,  and  he  pays  a  generous  tribute  to  Dr. 
Gunning  and  to  his  fellow-prisoner,  the  Rev.  Adrian  Hof- 
meyer,  whose  “kindly  words  and  encouraging  discourses  went 
far  to  mitigate  the  trials  of  confinement.”  For  long  he  and 
Lieutenant  Le  Mesurier  meditated  escape,  but  after  Mr. 
Churchill  went  they  found  their  chances  fewer.  Every  one 
knows  the  ingenious  scheme  which  they  ultimately  devised, 
but  Captain  Haldane’s  narrative  makes  one  realise  very  vividly 
the  miseries  of  their  underground  chamber,  where  they  played 
“  patience,”  and  all  but  suffocated  themselves  by  upsetting  a 

candle.  It  is  as  exciting  a  narrative  as  anything  in  Dumas. - 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hardy  writes  a  pleasant  account  of  Ballycastle 
and  the  redoubtable  Sorley  Boy  who  tyrannised  over  the 

glens  of  Antrim. - Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Henry  Smith  in 

his  “  More  about  Retrievers  ”  returns  to  a  former  subject, 
and  makes  a  good  defence  of  his  favourite  breed  of  dogs, 

interspersed  with  one  or  two  excellent  Scots  stories. - Mr. 

Wilfrid  Sparroy  has  a  striking  article  on  the  Zillu’s -Sultan, 
the  “  elder  brother  of  the  Shah,”  in  which  he  protests  against 
Britain’s  negligence  in  Persia,  as  compared  with  the 
vigour  of  the  Russian  Consul.  The  Russian  policy, 
says  Mr.  Sparroy,  is  to  hasten  the  decadence  of  Persia,  while 
our  salvation  lies  in  preserving  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
country.  He  wishes  us  to  remember  that  there  rules  as 
Governor-General  of  Isfahan  a  Persian  Imperial  Prince 
whose  policy  is  progressive  and  pro-British,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  support  him  and  not  bully  him  at  the  instance  of 
Russia.  We  cannot  argue  the  Persian  question  here,  but  we 
would  warn  our  readers  against  too  easy  an  acceptance  of 
these  views,  which  are  based  on  the  belief  that  Russia  is  the 

essential  enemy  of  this  country. - There  are  the  usual 

articles  on  current  topics, — a  clear  and  temperate  review  of 
the  operations  in  South  Africa;  a  paper  on  “Distracted 
China,”  which  condemns  our  past  policy,  but  considers  that 
the  talk  about  the  partition  of  China  is  premature  and  un¬ 
wise  ;  and  an  article,  “  Their  Sixth  Session,”  which  appeals  to 


the  country  to  return  the  present  Government  a  second  time, 

as.  at  least  the  milder  of  two  evils. - A  clever  short  story  by 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hari ley,  and  an  instalment  of  Mr.  Conrad's  “  Lord 
Jim,”  conclude  an  excellent  number. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


THE  KINGDOM  OP  THE  YELLOW  ROBE. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Role.  By  Ernest  Young.  (Archi¬ 
bald  Constable  and  Co.  6s.) — This  book  opens  with  a  lively 
description  of  Bankok, — the  Venice  of  the  East.  It  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  city,  and  was  not  the  capital  of  Siam  till  about 
1767.  Of  late  years  European  civilisation  has  greatly  affected 
the  appearance  of  the  town,  but  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
remain  Eastern.  “  The  busy  streets  of  Siam’s  capital  present  a 
never-ending  procession  of  curious  and  picturesque  scenes.  With 
the  first  faint  glimmer  of  fight  in  the  East  the  fife  of  the  city 
begins.  The  approach  of  day  is  heralded  with  the  sonorous 
voices  of  the  huge  gongs  that  are  being  vigorously  beaten  by  the 
official  welcomer  of  the  dawn.”  The  streets  are  full  of  traffic; 
electric  tramways,  omnibuses,  and  bicycles  fly  along  side  by  side 
with  "gharries”  from  India  and  rickshaws  from  Japan.  The 
Chinese — who  according  to  this  writer  make  nearly  half  the 
population  of  Siam — do  all  the  manual  labour;  no  Siamese  would 
draw  a  rickshaw.  The  richer  streets  of  Bankok  are  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  European  brick  houses  alternate  with  the  quaint 
gables  and  double  and  triple  roofs  of  the  native  buildings.  The 
poorer  quarters  of  the  town  are  still  fit  by  oil  lamps  placed  at 
irregular  intervals.  Little  “cholera  lamps”  on  long  poles  warn  the 
passers-by  of  possible  infection,  “  while  round  the  city  itself  the 
cocoanut-oil  lamps  burn  with  alurid  glare,  sendingforth  at  the  same 
time  dense  clouds  of  yellow  pungent  smoke.”  Mr.  Young  goes  on 
to  describe  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Siamese,  their  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  their  religious  ceremonies.  Every  man  in  Siam,  we 
are  told,  enters  the  Bhuddist  priesthood  for  at  least  three  months 
of  his  life — usually  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-one — 
during  which  time  he  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
the  people.  This  curious  system  of  religious  conscription  makes 
the  difference  between  priests  and  laymen  very  slight ;  either 
may  become  the  other  at  "will ;  the  monastic  vow  is  not  binding 
for  life.  We  gather  from  Mr.  Young’s  interesting  pages  that 
the  priesthood  in  Siam  is  very  corrupt,  and  the  form  of  Buddhism 
there  professed  is  terribly  overlaid  with  superstition.  Yet  his 
account  of  the  rules  and  injunctions  laid  upon  every  priest  when 
he  is  ordained  leads  us  to  suppose  that  under  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  ages  there  remains  enough  of  lofty  sentiment  to 
purify  not  only  the  priesthood,  but  the  whole  nation  if  they 
would  obey  their  own  moral  law  as  well  as  listening  to  their 
superstitious  fables, 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICS. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Politics.  By  John  M.  Robertson. 
(Grant  Richards.  10s.  6d.) — Mr.  Robertson’s  laborious  work  is  a 
good  instance  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  naturalist 
attitude  towards  history.  His  main  contention  is  that  “race 
theories  are  a  survival  of  primitive  pseudo-science,  that  culture 
stage  and  not  ......  hereditary  character  are  the  clues  to  the 

development  of  all  nations,”  and  that  to  talk  about  race- 
character  as  determining  history  without  analysing  that 
character  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  old  fallacy  of  including  the  thing 
defined  in  the  definition.  He  seems  to  us  to  prove  his  point  to 
the  full,  but,  like  all  controversialists,  he  carries  his  criticism  too 
far,  and  will  not  admit  that  this  inexact  mode  of  speech  may 
have  a  real  meaning  in  an  historical  narrative  which  does  not 
pretend  to  be  merely  analytical.  A  certain  general  race- 
character  is  a  useful  and  correct  explanation  of  many  phenomena, 
provided  we  do  not  forget  that  this  explanation  is  itself  capable 
of  further  analysis.  In  pursuit  of  his  main  contention,  Mr. 
Robertson  makes  a  rough  survey  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
world’s  political  history.  He  has  a,  mania  for  intellect,  and  is 
apt  to  confine  the  word  to  mere  ratiocination.  Hence  the 
elements  in  any  culture  which  he  considers  non-rational— 
patriotic  and  religious  feeling — he  treats  with  much  contempt. 
It  is  the  fault  of  his  school,  but  it  gravely  limits  the  value  of  his 
work.  For  not  to  recognise  the  immense  part  which  such  “  un¬ 
reasoned  impulses”  continue  to  play  in  the  most  advanced 
culture-stages  is  to  shrink  from  facts,  a  crime  which  naturalists 
habitually  impute  to  their  opponents.  For  the  rest,  we  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Robertson  for  much  brilliant  criticism,  some 
admirable  character-sketches,  notably  of  Cromwell  and  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  and  five  concluding  pages  of  eloquent  and  catholic  philosophy. 
But  he  is  an  irritating  writer  often,  and  not  always  the  safest  of 
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guides.  He  does  not  trouble  sometimes  to  find  out  the  exact 
meaning  of  dogmas  which  he  criticises,  and  on  Greek  and  Roman 
questions  he  writes  like  one  who  has  laboriously  got  up  a  subject 
in  which  he  i3  not  quite  at  home.  Hie  erudition  is  very  great, 
but  the  parade  of  bibliographical  knowledge  which  he  makes 
sometimes  reveals  the  limitations  of  his  learning.  The  book  is 
crammed  with  hideous  hybrid  words,  false  formations,  and  false 
constructions.  His  arrogance  is  a  little  burdensome,  for  it  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  doing  justice  to  an  opponent’s  view  and  it  drives  him 
into  a  bitterness  whichsuggests  the  minor  Freethinking  Press.  He 
invents  for  Imperialism  a  megalomania  which  never  existed,  and, 
of  course,  easily  knocks  it  down.  What  man  in  his  senses  ever 
believed  that  quantity  was  more  important  than  quality  in 
empire  ?  He  habitually  sneers  at  all  forms  of  nationalism,  but 
he  can  be  enthusiastic  for  the  rights  of  small  nationalities,  and 
he  can  admire  the  Irishmen  who  stood  up  for  their  “  race-ideals 
and  their  religion”  (p.  454).  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Mr. 
Robertson,  being  possessed  of  an  orderly  mind,  and  having  read 
a  very  large  number  of  books,  has  fallen  into  the  vice  of  torturing 
history  into  the  bonds  of  a  narrow  cieed,  which  he  is  pleased  to 
call  scientific.  It  is  the  highest  compliment  we  can  pay  the  book 
to  say  that  the  man  who  dislikes  the  author’s  attitude  can  yet 
find  it  stimulating  and  instructive.  But  when  we  read  the 
closing  pages  and  remember  some  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  earlier 
essays,  we  could  wish  that  of  his  two  confessions  of  faith  he 
would  confine  himself  to  the  more  generous. 


A  SPORTSWOMAN  IN  INDIA. 

A  Sportswoman  in  India :  Personal  Adventures  in  Known  and 
Unknown  India.  By  Isabel  Savory.  (Hutchinson  and  Co.  16s.) 
— Miss  Savory  defines  a  sportswoman  as  “a  fair  shot,  consider¬ 
ing  others,  and  never  doing  an  unsportsmanlike  action,  prefer 
ring  quality  to  quantity  in  a  bag,  a  keen  observer  of  all  animals, 
and  a  real  lover  of  Nature,”  and  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  she 
has  lived  up  to  every  letter  of  her  definition.  In  her  short  visit 
to  India  she  had  a  taste  of  pig-sticking  in  the  plain?,  a  fox-hunt 
in  the  Punjab,  mountaineering  and  bear-shooting  in  Kashmir, 
tiger-hunting  in  the  Deccan,  and  she  was  present  ait  an  entrap¬ 
ping  of  wild  elephants  in  a  kheddah.  It  would  be  a  poor  compli¬ 
ment  to  say  that  she  writes  of  her  experiences  like  a  good  sports¬ 
man,  for  a  man  would  be  a  very  good  sportsman  indeed  with  half 
the  courage,  and  humour,  and  high  spirits  which  Miss  Savory 
shows  on  every  page  of  her  book.  She  carries  with  her  into  the 
jungle  an  artist’s  eye  for  landscape,  and  the  narrative  is  studded 
with  many  sane  and  humorous  comments  on  the  ways  of  the 
world.  She  touches  on  the  life  of  the  hill  stations  and  Anglo- 
Indian  society,  only  to  wish  herself  back  to  the  wilds  again.  Not 
that  there  are  no  pictures  of  civilisation,  for  the  romance  of  the 
gorgeous  Eastern  cities  is  told  with  much  picturesqueness,  but 
the  author  is  far  more  at  home  in  the  lonely  hill-camp  or  beating 
in  the  jungle.  -  To  any  one  who  wishes  to  live  for  some  hours  in 
a  fascinating  world  of  sport  and  adventure  nothing  could  be 
better  than  this  gallant  and  light-hearted  book. 


TWO  ESSAYISTS. 

Travels  in  England.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  (Grant  Richards. 
6s.) — A  Scot’s  Wander jahre.  By  David  Lowe.  (Wilson  and  Co., 
Glasgow.  2s.  6d.  net.) — Both  of  the  books  before  us  are  variants 
upon  the  old  evergreen  theme  of  going  a  journey,  and  the 
travels  are  happily  confined  to  our  own  island.  In  work  of  this 
sort  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  shown  at  his  best.  He  has  no  tempta¬ 
tion  to  faults  of  taste,  and  his  real  gift  for  pretty  descriptive 
writing  finds  a  proper  field  for  its  exercise.  He  travels  to  no 
out-of-the-way  places,  but  carries  his  sentimental  eye  to  Salis¬ 
bury  and  Stratford,  and  Winchester  and  Stonehenge,  and  gives 
us  pictures,  and  mora’isings,  and  wayside  accidents,  all  with  a 
very  pretty  literary  flavour.  He  has  the  gift  of  a  tender, 
imaginative  kmd'  of  landscape  painting, '  which  sometimes’  is 
simpering  and  mannered,  but  has  often  truth  and  insight  as  well 
as  elegance.  The  little  conceits  with  which  the  book  is  studded  are 
generally  charming,  particularly  the  one  about  Lord  Pembroke’s 
antechamber  at  Wilton.  We  confess  to  having  read  the  book  with 
much  pleasure,  in  spite  of  the  Kelmseott  chapter,  which  seems  to  us 
a  return  to  the  author's  worst  manner.  The  rhymed  epilogue  is  a 
pleasant  and  simple  piece  of  verse,  which  fitly  closes  an  attrac¬ 
tive  little  book.  Mr.  Lowe  is  a  different  type  of  essayist.  He 
travels  chiefly  in  the  Scots  Lowlands,  and  the  name  of  Burns  is 
writ  large  in  the  pages.  He  has  none  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  art 
of  clearness,  for  he  is  full  of  Carlylese  and  distorted  sentences. 
Youth  is  apparent  in  the  complacent  philosophy  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  spasmodic  vivacity.  But  for  all  that  he  has  the  true  stuff 
of  the  essayist  in  him.  When  he  forgets  his  affectations  he  can 


bring  the  bleak  Scots  moors  and  the  crooked  town  streets  and 
the  Lowland  villages  very  vividly  before  the  reader.  He  is 
altogether  of  a  rougher  and  more  masculine  cast  than  the  con¬ 
ventional  essayist.  He  postures,  but  he  never  simpers,  and  his 
worst  affectation  is  that  of  the  minor  prophet.  Whether  he 
writes  of  Burns  or  Annandale  shepherds,  he  shows  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  country  humour  and  an  eye  for  character  which  give 
a  lively  human  interest  to  his  wanderings.  And  the  first  essay, 
on  “  The  Pleasures  of  Decay,”  is  a3  clever  a  fantasia  as  we  have 
seen  for  some  time. 


OUR  GREAT  CITY. 

Our  Great  City.  By  H.  O.  Amold-Forster.  (Cassell  and  Co. 
Is.  9d.) — “A  book  cf  three  hundred  pages,”  says  Mr.  Arnold. 
Forster,  “  cannot  pretend  to  do  more  than  give  brief  extracts 
from  the  great  volume  of  the  ideal  book  which  has  perhaps 
yet  to  be  written.”  His  book  is  something  more  than  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  extracts  from  books  on  the  various  aspects  of  London 
— its  topography,  its  history,  its  government,  its  educational  and 
other  social  activities — which  are  already  published.  It  i3  a 
freshly  and  lucidly  written,  well-compacted,  and  admirably 
illustrated  monograph — at  once  a  guide-book  and  a  manual 
of  what  may  be  termed  Municipal  Imperialism — from  the 
pen  of  a  man  who  has  strong  convictions  and  many  useful 
enthusiasms,  and  the  courage  of  both.  Mr.  Amold-Forster’a 
little  book  is  stimulating  as  well  as  informing,  and  is  calculated 
to  inspire  boys  and  adults  as  well,  with  pride  in  the  consciousness 
of  belonging  to  "  no  mean  city.”  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  is  the  last,  on  “London  as  it  might  be”  if  it  were 
“arcaded,”  and  if  in  a  hundred  other  ways  it  were  fas  it  might 
be)  rendered  much  more  beautiful  than  it  is.  Altogether  this  is 
a  work  to  be  most  heartily  commended  to  schools  and  fathers  of 
families. 


GREAT  BOOKS  AS  LIFE-TEACHERS. 

Great  Books  as  Life-Teachers.  By  Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 
(Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier,  Edinburgh.  3s.  6d.) — The 
fact  that  the  author  of  this  volume  has  been  the  hero — the  some¬ 
what  hysterical,  if  not  histrionic,  hero,  it  must  be  allowed — of  a 
heresy  case  in  America  will  give  it  a  special  value  in  many  eyes. 
It  is,  indeed,  beyond  doubt  that  Mr.  Hillis’s  volume,  which  deals 
with  very  many  remarkable  books  and  not  a  few  remarkable 
men,  with  George  Eliot’s  “  Rornola,”  Hawthorne’s  “  Scarlet 
Letter,”  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Les  Miserables,”  and  Tennyson’s  “  Idylls 
of  the  King,”  with  Henry  Drummond  and  David  Livingstone  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  is  after  a  fashion  eminently  readable.  But  that 
fashion  is  too  sensational,  and  recalls  Dr.  Talmage  too  readily. 
Mr.  Hillis  is  too  prone  to  declarations  like  “  God  is  a  seed,  not  a 
dying  leaf.  God  is  a  rosy  dawn,  not  a  falling  star.  God  is  a 
flaming  sun,  not  the  astronomy  that  describes  it.  God  is  a  living 
voice,  not  the  creed  that  explains  Him.  God  is  flaming  eternal 
truth,  not  the  manuscripts  in  which  some  sage  once  wrote.”  This 
persistent  use  of  the  word  “God”  recalls  Mr.  Rathbone  Greg’s 
animadversion  on  a  similar  praotice  by  the  author  of  “Alton 
Locke  ”  as  “  Mr.  Kingsley’s  mode  of  swearing.”  But  in  spite  of 
errors  in  taste,  and  of  a  too  pronounced  tendency  to  flamboyant 
writing  and  impressionist  thinking,  Mr.  Hillis’s  studies,  especially 
of  men  like  Livingstone  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  will  be  found  ethically 
stimulating.  In  its  way — though  perhaps  its  too  rhetorical  way — 
it  is  a  vigorous  protest  against  a  purely  materialistic  conception 
of  life. 


Outlines  of  Equity.  By  Sydney  E.  Williams.  (Stevens  and 
Sons.  5s.) — To  compress  even  the  merest  outlines  of  equity  into 
less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  large  print  is  no  easy  business, 
and  Mr.  S.  Williams  has  done  the  task  which  he  set  before  him¬ 
self  as  well  as  is  possible.  The  subject  is  well  arranged,  and  the 
matter  is  clearly  expressed.  The  statements  of  the  author  are 
supported  by  many  references  to  the  most  recent  cases.  The  book 
will  certainly  be  useful  to  the  law  student,  but  it  is  too  slight  to 
be  of  much  service  to  the  barrister  in  practice. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 

— — 

[ Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Hooke  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.']  ■  ■  - 


Map  to  Illustrate  the  Chinese  Quest  ion. .  (W.  and  A.  K.  John¬ 
ston.  Is.;  2s.  on  cloth  in  case.) — The  sheet  contains  “China 
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and  Japan,”  “ Asia,”  “ China,”  “The  World,”  “From  Taku  to 
Pekin,”  “  Port  Arthur,  Kin  Chau,  and  Ta-Lien  Wan  Bay,”  “Kiao- 
Chau  Harbour,”  and  “The  Environs  of  Pekin,  Port  Arthur,  Wei- 
Hai-Wei,  and  Kiao-Chau.”  We  do  not  find  fault  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  have  doubtless  done  their  best,  but  we  could  have 
done  without  “  The  World  ”  and  one  of  the  ChiDas  to  have  the 
local  maps  on  a  large  scale,  or,  say,  a  plan  of  Pekin,  with  the 
various  cities. 


Surveying  and  Exploring  in  Siam.  By  James  McCarthy.  (John 
Murray.  10s. 6d.) — Mr.  McCarthy, who  is  now  “  Director-General  of 
the  Siamese  Government  Surveys,”  tells  us  the  story  of  his  work 
during  the  years  1881-1893  in  collecting  material  for  a  map  of 
Siam.  This  was  before  the  days  of  Siam  reform;  and  the 
pioneer’s  life  was  not  a  happy  one.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  say 
which  was  his  worst  enemy,  the  robber,  or  the  official,  or  the  fever. 
Our  author  tells  his  story  with  plenty  of  quiet  humour.  He  has 
to  embark,  for  instance,  on  a  steamer  commanded  by  a  Malay 
from  Cambodia,  who  professed  absolute  ignorance  of  the  waters 
which  he  had  to  navigate,  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  had  an 
Admiralty  chart  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  Indeed,  the 
oddities  of  the  people  are  innumerable.  Possession  by  an  evil  spirit, 
who  must  be  satisfied  with  copious  draughts  of  alcoholic  liquids, 
is  a  common  malady ;  but  we  know  something  of  that  here.  The 
Siamese,  however,  has  many  good  points ;  the  Chinaman  does  not 
appear  to  advantage.  He  is  a  man  of  business,  but  that  is  pretty 
nearly  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  him.  One  curious  fact 
mentioned  by  Mr.  McCarthy  is  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
authorities  to  the  secret  societies  of  these  Chinese  as  counter¬ 
balances  to  the  growth  of  foreign  influence.  In  one  instance  he 
knew  of  a  society  that  had  been  so  favoured  out  of  fear  of 
Christian  (Roman  Catholic)  propagandism.  This  finds  a  strange 
confirmation  in  what  we  have  lately  heard  in  China,  where  the 
temporal  ambition  of  the  Roman  Church  has  done  much  to 
endanger  the  peace. 

The  English  '  Historical  Review.  Edited,  by  S.~R.  Gardiner, 
D.C.L.,  and  Reginald  L.  Poole,  M.A.  (Longmans  and  Co.  5s.) — 
We  are  inclined  to  express  a  preference,  among  the  four  longer 
articles,  for  Mr.  Arthur  Tilley’s  “  Humanism  under  Francis  I.” 
We  turn  aside  from  Nationalism,  under  which  may  be  classed 
Mr.  R.  S.  Rait’s  continuation  of  his  “  Scottish  Parliament  before 
the  Union  of  the  Crowns,”  and  foreign  politics  (of  the  England 
of  Robert  Walpole),  also  a  continuation  by  Mr.  Basil  Williams,  and 
the  labour  question  (Miss  Ellen  A.  MacArthur  on  the  “  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Wages  in  the  Sixteenth  Century”),  to  make  acquaintance 
with  a  company  of  scholars.  Some  of  them  are  old  friends, 
Etienne  Dolet,  for  instance,  and  Robert  Stephens,  and  Maturin 
Cordier,  but  of  most  the  average  reader  will  barely  have  heard 
the  names.  Among  the  shorter  notices  we  observe  one  of  special 
interest,  relating  to  the  action  of  Pius  IV.  at  the  critical  time 
when  che  attitude  of  Rome  to  the  Anglican  Church  had  to  be 
settled.  The  EDglish  Roman  Catholics  applied  to  the  Pope 
through  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  know  whether  they  might 
lawfully  be  present  at  “common  prayers.”  “Yes,”  was  the 
answer  desired,  for  they  exaggerated  the  penalty  of  recusancy 
from  a  twelve-penny  fine  to  death,  and  spoke  of  the  prayers  as 
"containing  no  impiety  or  false  doctrine.”  But  the  Pope’s 
answer  was  most  uncompromising, — “  Eorum  psalmis,  lectionibus 
et  concionibus  interesse  non  licet.” 


Miscellaneous. — Of  books  of  devotion  we  have  Green 
Pastures  and  Golden  Gates,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Fox 
(Marshall  Brothers,  6d.),  and  from  the  same  publishers. 
The  Christian  in  Complete  Armour,  by  TV.  Gumall,  1616-1676, 
Selections  arranged  by  Katherine  Blyth,  with  a  Preface  by 
Professor  Handley  C.  G.  Moule  (Is.)  (W.  Gumall  was  the 
Anglican  minister  of  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk,  and  his  book,  which 
has  been  here  considerably  abridged,  was  greatly  admired  by 
John  Newton)  ;  and  “Face  to  Face,”  by  Mrs.  Penn- Davis,  described 

as  “Glimpses  into  the  Hidden  Life  of  Man.” - With  these  we 

may  mention  the  second  edition  of  Advice  to  20th  Century  business 

Jyniors,  Sfc.,  by  Phi-RhoChi  (Horace  Marshall  and  Son,  3d.) - 

The  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  for  Use  in  Schools  and 
Colleges,  by  W.  A.  Shenstone,  F.R.S.  (E.  Arnold,  4s.  6d.), 
essays  a  difficult  task,— to  provide  a  text-book  of  chemistry  which 
Bhall  not  lend  itself  to  cram.  “  Questions  set  to  test  the  work 

done  should  be  unseen.”  “  Summaries  of  chapters . .  constitute 

a  strong  temptation  to  unsound  work.”  These  are  good  maxims 

for  the  guiding  of  the  scientific  teaching. - We  have  received 

Fascicules  29-32  of  Lictionnaire  General  de  la  Langue  Frangaise, 
par  MM.  Adolphe  Hatzfeld  et  Ars&ne  Darmesteter,  avec  le 

concours  de  M.  Antoine  Thomas  (Ch.  Delagrave,  Paris). - 

Fortune  Telling.  By  Cicely  M'Donuell.  (Dean  and  Son.  Is.) 


—This  is,  oddly  enough,  included  in  a  series  of  “Practical 
Guide  Books.”  But  whither  does  it  guide?  We  may  tell 
fortunes  gratis,  whether  by  cards,  or  crystal,  or  “  Napoleon’s 
Book  of  Fate,”  but  if  you  ask  a  fee,  the  guidance  will  be  prison- 

ward.  If  the  practice  is  unlawful,  how  about  the  text-book  ? - 

Paton’s  List  of  Schools  and  Tutors  (J.  and  J.  Paton,  Is.)  appears 

in  its  “  Third  Annual  Edition.” - We  have  received  new 

editions  of  Lorna  Doone  :  a  Romance  of  Exmoor,  by  R.  D.  Black- 
more  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.,  2s.  net),  a  very  handy 
edition,  'on  India  paper ;  and  Aylwin,  by  Theodore  Watts-Duuton 
(Hurst  and  Blackett,  fid.) 


Magazines  and  Serial  Publications. — We  have  received  the 
following  for  August : — The  Century ,  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  St. 
Nicholas,  the  Humanitarian,  the  Review  of  Reviews ,  Scribner's 
Magazine,  Knowledge,  the  Girl's  Realm ,  the  Wide  World  Magazine, 
the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  the  Artist,  the  Strand 
Magazine,  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  Chambers's  Journal,  Temple  Bari 
Harper's  Magazine ,  the  Quiver,  the  Magazine  of  Art,  the  Expositor , 
the  Captain,  the  Geographical  Journal,  the  Windsor  Magazine,  the 
Public  School  Magazine,  the  Architectural  Review,  the  Bookman, 
Nature  Notes ,  the  Month,  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine,  the  Leisure 
Hour ,  the  Girl’s  Own  Paper,  the  North  American  Review , 
the  Boy’s  Own  Paper,  the  Harmsworth  Magazine,  the  Argosy, 
Lipoincott's  Magazine,  the  Lady's  Realm,  Cassier's  Magazine,  the 
Badminton  Magazine,  the  Journal  of  Education,  Cassell’s  Magazine ■ 
the  Expository  Times,  the  Sunday  Magazine,  Macmillan! s  Magazine, 
the  Sunday  at  Home,  Celebrities  of  the  Army,  the  United  Service 
Magazine ,  the  Forum,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Monist,  the  Critic , 
Outing,  the  Universal  Magazine,  the  Anglican  Church  Magazine , 
Ainslee's  Magazine ,  Good  Words,  the  Sun  Children's  Budget,  the 
Book-Buyer,  the  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner,  the  Ladies'  League 
Gazette,  the  Traveller,  China  of  To-Day,  Vectis. 


(For  Publications  of  the  Week  see  page  154.) 
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These  Catalogues  enable  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  see  that  although  the  quality, 
the  artistic  merit,  and  the  finish  of 
Hampton  and  Sons'  productions  are 
exceptional,  their  prices  are  the  lowest 
at  which  goods  of  equivalent  value  are 
anywhere  procurable. 

HAMPTON  AND  SONS, 

Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W. 


Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Fabrics, 
Fine  Arts. 
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Siege  of  Ladysmith  in  120  Pictures  from  Photographs  by  H.  Kisch,  Intro¬ 
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SCHOOL  THAN SFE R. — The  PRINCIPAL  of  a  first- 

Class  PREPARATORY  DAY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  in  a  good  residential 
suburb  of  London  (an  Oxford  graduate)  having  an  offer  of  work  in  the  country* 
WISHES  to  TRANSFER  his  School.  About  thirty  pupils  can  be  transferred.— 
Apply,  in  first  instance,  to  R.  J.  BBEViOR,  M.A.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand. 


u 


NIVEBSITY  OF  EDINBURGH 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


Rev.  A-  T.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  RECEIVES  SIX  RESIDENT  UNDER¬ 
GRADUATES.  Electric  lighting :  bath-rooms.  Special  Tuition  arranged  for,  if 
desired.  References  to  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
to  Lord  Robertson,  108  Eaton  Square,  London.— To  see  the  rooms,  and  for  terms, 
&c.,  application  should  he  made  to  Mr.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh. 


GUY’S  HOSPITAL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

to  be  competed  for  in  SEPTEMBER,  1900.  TWO  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS 
in  ARTS  r  One  of  the  value  of  £100,  open  to  candidates  under  20  years  of  age, 
and  One  of  £50,  open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  TWO  OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS  in  SCIENCE:  One  of  the  Value  of  £1-50,  and  another  of  £60, 
open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  ONE  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIP  for 
University  Students  who  have  completed  their  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
of  the  value  of  £50.— Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
DEAN,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

npHE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  WINTER  SESSION/  1900-1901,  WILL  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY* 
October  1st.  , 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (Value  £100  and  £60)  'will  be  competed 
for  September  25th,  26th,  27th. 

ONE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  ('Value  £60),  open  to  Students  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  will  be  competed  for  On  September  25th 
and  26th.  Notice  in  writing  to  be  sent  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  September  13th. 

There  are  annually  Eighteen  Resident  Hospital  Appointments  open  to  Students 
without  extra  fee. 

Composition  Fee  for  general  Students  for  whole  Medical  Curriculum,  135 
guineas  ;  for  Dental  Students,  54  guineas. 

Special  terms  in  favour  of  University  Students  who  have  commenced  their 
medical  studies,  and  of  University  of  London  Students  who  have  passed 
Prelim.  Scl. 

The  Residential  College  adjoins  the  Hospital,  aiid  provides  accommodation  for 
thirty  students. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

_  XV.  PASTEUR,  M.D.,  Dean. 

Rudgwick  sanatorium:,  Sussex— For  ladies 

and  GENTLEMEN.— OPEN-AIR  TREATMENT  for  Consumption,  Ansemia, 
Debility,  and  Overwork.  Under  Medical  care  Pure,  bracing  air.  Terms, 
25  guineas  weekly.— Apply  “  M.D.,”  165  Clapham  Road,  London,  S.W. 

SWITZERLAND. — MONTREUX. — A  Married  Clergy- 

man  (M,A.  Cantab,,  late  Classical  Scholar)  PREPARES  PUPILS  at 
MontTeUx  for  the  Universities.  Special  facilities  for  Foreign  Languages.— 
Address,  until  August  30th,  “  L.,’’  Dunedin,  Weston,  Bath. 

TTANSTONE  HOUSE,  UPPER  GROSVENOR  ROAD. 

V  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,— Miss  McCRAITH,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  HAYWARD, 
B.A.,  RECEIVE  a  limited  number  of  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  Board 
and  Educate.  Resident  English  and  foreign  governesses;  visiting  masters;  large 
rooms ;  good  grounds ;  moderate  terms.  —  References  and  prospectuses  on 
application.  .  .  -•••  . . 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen. 

CAEVJBRBG  Children’s _ 1/3  per  doz.  |  ItEii-STrrcn'ED. 

Gentlemen’s..  3/3  „ 

Direct  frotn  the  y**, Wf  IT" "wP 
Manufacturers.  POCKET 
Samples  &  Price  Lists  post-free. 

When  writing, 

please  mention  this  publication. 


Ladies’ . 2/9  per  doz. 

Gentlemen’s  .3/11  „ 

“The  Irish  Cambrics  of  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver  have  a 
world-wide  lame.”— The  Queen. 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 


AERTEX  CELLULAR 

ABRTEX  THE  CELLULAR  CELLULAR 

AERTEX  CL0™G  CO.’S  CELLULAR 
AERTEX  ORIGINAL  CELLULAR 

SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  PYJAMAS,  LINGERIE. 


Please  notice  the  Registered  Trade-Mark,  an  Oval  with  the  word  AERTEX  in  the 
centre,  attached  to  each  garment.  Only  the  original  Cellular  bears  this  label. 

Ittustrated  Price-List  of  full  Tange  of  Cetlidar  goods  for  men,  women,  and  children^ 
with  names  of  500  Country  Agents ,  sent  post-free  on  application . 

OLIVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  33  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

„  „  „  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  E.C. 

W  m.  £k  Geo.  LA  WB 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

rowlaSd=s~odoSto  ~ 

Is  the  Best  and  Purest  Dentifrice.  It  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents 
and  Arrests  Decay,  Strengthens  the  Gums,  Polishes  and  Preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  and  gives  delight¬ 
ful  Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  2s.  9d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

ROWLAND’S  ODOB^TQ 

CLAIMS  PAID . Nearly  £1 1,000,000 

ACCUMULATED  FUND . £5,400,000 

The  Profits  are  Divided  solely  amongst  the  Assured, 
Endowment- Assurance  Policies  are  issued,  combining 
Life  Assurance,  at  minimum  cost,  with  provision  for 
old  age.  The  practical  effect  of  these  policies  in  the 
National  Provident  Institution  is  that  the  Member’s 
life  is  Assured  until  he  reaches  the  age  agreed  upon, 
and  on  his  reaching  that  age  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid  are  returned  to  him,  and  a  consideiable 
sum  in  addition,  representing  a  by  no  means  insignifi¬ 
cant  rate  of  interest  on  his  payments. 

No.  48  Gracechukch  Street,  Rohdon,  E.C. 

DENT’S  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS.’ 

All  Watches  and  Clocks  of  E.  DENT  and  CO.’S  Manufacture 
now  bear  the  annexed  Trade-Mark. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

TRAUE-K  r  vtc.  E,  DENT  and  CO.,  Ltd., 

Makers  to  the  Queen  and  H.ll.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales; 

Makers  of  the  great  Westminster  Clock,  Big  Ben. 

Only  Addresses— 

6i  Strand,  or  x  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  London. 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Head  Office ;  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1824. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Eon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 


Charles  Edwa’rd  Barnett,  Esq, 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelrn  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  Wdliam  Buxton*  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 


Francis  Allred  Lucas,  Esq. 

Edward  Harbord  Lushingtoh,  Esq. 

Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portmau. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  CoLin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut-.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  |  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq, 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  I  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  Cover  Death  Duties. 

Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  introduction  d 
business. 

Brospeetuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  Chief  Secretary. 


To  ensure  insertion  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing 
Office  not  late?  than  the  first  post  on  Friday. . 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

XV  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

For  Land-Owners,  Land-Agents,  Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intending  Colonists,  &c. 

Patron— 

H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President _ 

Hl£  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 

Committee  op  Management— 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DUCIE  (Chairman). 

Colonel  Sir  NIGEL  KINGSCOTE,  K.C.B.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Principal — 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  M’CLELLAN,  M.A., 

Hon.  Member  of  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of  Governors,  Professors, 
Practical  Instruetors.  &c..  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Gold 
Medals,  &e.,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  Octoberi  9th. 

WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

Y  V  (Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  : — Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House,  £40  :  Boarding  House,  £80. 
(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor.— Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

TITHE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 

X  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Miss  M.  PUNNETT,  BAN  Lond.) 

The  object  of  this  College  is  to  give  a  professional  training  to  educated  women 
who  intend  to  teach.  In  addition  to  the  course  of  training,  it  offers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  college  life  and  one  year’s  residence  In  Cambridge. 

The  students  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lectures  on  Teaching  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  the  resident  and  visiting  lecturers,  and  are  prepared  for  the 
Cambridge  Teachers’  Certificate  (Theory  and  Practice).  Ample  opportunity  is 
given  for  practice  in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  other  usual 
school  subjects  in  various  schools  in  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  in  January  and  in  September.  Full  particulars  as  to 
qualifications  for  admission,  Scholarships,  and  Bursaries  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 

A  SPATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER. 

XX  LAND. —Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  the  country. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District  and  Seaside.  Training  for  future  Land 
Agents,  Farmers,  Colonists.  Six  Farms,  Dairy,  and  Workshops.  NEXT  TERM 
BEGINS  OCTOBER  2nd.— J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A.,  B.So.,  Principal. 

THE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

X  LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  SchooL 

Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 

Large  playground ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  In 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Reductions  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

~\KT  ARWICK  SCHOOL 

V  V  (Chartered  by  Edward  the  Confessor). 

Chairman  of  Governors.— The  Right  Honourable  THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK. 
First-grade  Public  School.  Fees,  £60.  Modern  Buildings  in  Country 
near  Warwick. 

Chapel,  Sanatorium,  Gymnasium,  Ac.  Junior  House  for  Boys  from  8. 

SPECIAL  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE 
HOUSE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£35  and  £20)  ON  APRIL  3rd  and  4th. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER. 

TAELSTED  SCHOOL.— Ten  HEAD-MASTER’S  NOMI¬ 
X'  NATIONS,  with  reduction  of  fees,  offered  for  admission  in  September. —For 
particulars  and  conditions,  apply.  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

T71ELSTED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.— In  close  con- 

X  nection  with  Felsted  School.  Separate  house,  class-rooms,  and  playing- 
fields.  Use  of  school  chapel,  gymnasium,  workshop,  swimming-bath.  Boys  can 
also  be  received  for  other  pubiic  schools.  Scholarships  won  last  year:  two  at 
Felsted,  one  at  Westminster.— Apply  Rev.  A.  V.  GREGOIRE,  Preparatory  School ; 
or  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted. 

TITHE  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  COMPANY,  Limited. 

X  President  —  Sir  CHARLES  TENNANT,  Bart. 

Chairman — Rev.  Professor  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

The  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HELENSBURGH,  DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress — Miss  RENTON. 

BOARDING  HOUSE  under  personal  direction  of  Head-Mistress. 

111  W.  George  Street,  Glasgow.  D.  HILL  JACK,  Secretary. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  References:— 
Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans,  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  Miss  Alice 
Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

USING’S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

iT\  grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fee3 
50  and  55  guineas— D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

TYORKING. — On  the  hills,  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

QEAFIELD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

0  LANCS  (facing  the  sea).— Situation  perfect;  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seafield  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hundreds  of  references. — Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  Sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIYIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

TTEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

n  N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  Ac.— Head-Master,  A  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

YYUAKER  SCHOOLS :  The  STRAMONGATE  SCHOOLS, 

KENDAL,  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  are  NOW  OPEN  to,  and  being  patronised 
by,  all  Denominations.  They  are  sound,  long  established,  high-class  schools 
in  a  lovely,  healthy  district.— Prospectus  from  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

T)  AYENSBOURNE  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  ST. 

XYl  MARGARET’S,  MIDDLESEX. 

Head  -  Mistress  —  Miss  LYSTER,  M.A. 

New  School  of  modern  type  for  Girls  near  London.  Large  house ;  extensive 
grounds  and  playing  fields.  Preparation  for  entrance  to  University.— Full 
particulars  on  application  to  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 

TTC7" ALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

YV  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures ;  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

A  RCHDEACON  WILSON  WISHES  to  RECOMMEND 

r\  a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air ;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  :  large  visiting  staff.— Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

"O  RUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

r>  RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  Ac. ;  Fees,  £80  per  ann . ;  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil ; 
Personal  References,  Prospectus  on  application. — 66  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

T>  ICHMOND  SCHOOL  (GIRLS),  YORKSHIRE.— 

XV  Bracing  climate  of  the  Yorkshire  Moors ;  beautiful  neighbourhood. 
Education  on  best  modern  lines.  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Hockey,  Cricket, 
Tennis.— Head-Mistresses,  Miss  HUDDLESTON E  and  Miss  GRIMWADE. 

-ft/riSS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

IVl  School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  Ac.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

QT.  MICHAEL’S,  BOGNOR,  SUSSEX.— CHURCH  of 

0  ENGLAND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN. 
In  connection  with  the  Woodard  Schools.  Fees  from  £60  per  annum. 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  18th.— Apply  to  Miss  RANDALL, 
Lady  Warden. 

■REAL  COLLEGE,  DEAL  .—Principal,  Mr.  J. 

8  /  STEBBINGS,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond).  Thorough  and  careful  preparation  for 
commercial  life,  also  Lond.  Matric.,  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Locals,  Ao.  Special  Class  for 
foreign  students  to  learn  English.  Splendid  climate,  extensive  grounds  (nine 
acres),  school  farm. 

TTEREFORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.) — A  PUBLIC 

B~8  SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

QT.  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  COMPANY, 

0  Limited,  POLMONT,  STIRLINGSHIRE.— Head-Mistress,  Miss  H.  JEX- 
BLAKE.  First-rate  Modern  Education  for  Girls.  Large  Grounds,  Tennis  Courts, 
and  Hockey  Grounds.  Moderate  Terms.  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Head- 
Mistress  or  Secretary.  References — The  Head-Master  of  Bedford  Grammar  School ; 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.L;  Miss  Welsh.  Mistress  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  Ac.— AUTUMN 
TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  26th. 

"FA  OVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

n  /  Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  H.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 

fYUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  Ac. 

T  G.  CHANCELLOR,  M.A.  (1st  Class,  Classical  Tripos), 

a  late  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  PREPARES  PUPILS  for  the 
UNIVERSITIES  and  all  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS,  at  his  residence. 
Cross  Deep,  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  a  fine  old  house  beautifully  and  healthily 
situated  on  the  Thames.  Excellent  references. 

pHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

V_7  —Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80);  sons  of  gentlemen;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Seven  vacancies  for  private  pupils.— Rev.  J.  H.  SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 

QT.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

0  (nearest  Station,  Preston  Park). — LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss  VISICK,  Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs. :  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Muliinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

"ODGB ASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 

Xli  FOR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

31-  CALTHORPE-  ROAD,  EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding  House— ST.  ALBAN’S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 

President : 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A., 

4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

mUDOR  HALL  SCHOOL,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON. 

9  —For  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  (Boarders  only)  Principal,  Mrs. 
HAMILTON,  Cambridge  Historical  Tripos,  Class  I.  First-rate  modern  education. 
Large  staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses.  University  Lecturers  and  best 
London  Masters  for  Music,  Ac.  Grounds  of  four  acres.  Cricket,  hockey,  tennis, 
swimming,  riding,  and  bicycling.  Large  gymnasium.— Prospectus  and  references 
on  application. 

"IXTELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

VV  Principal:  Miss  PAGE,  B.A.London,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 

QETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “OVERDALE”  SCHOOL 

0  for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E,  it. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Cob,  Camb.  Highest  references. 
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HE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  -BA-Y,-  SUFFOLK. 


SEASIDE. 


SPLENDID  CLIMATE. 


2,000  ACRES. 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  LfFE  IN  THE  COLONIES  OR  ELSEWHERE. 


Full  Information  from  the  DIRECTOR  at  above  address,  or  frokn  Mr.jGOpFREY 
JOHNSON,  8  Victoria  Street.  Westminster. 


Bournemouth  —  e.  wyndham  penruddocke, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourtnan  of  Clare  College.  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service 'arid  other  'Competitive' Examination's?' riSMCCessesrternis,' 
and  references  on  application. — WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 


QOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M. A-  Oxon. 


KING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAR¬ 

SHIPS.— ten  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  -DECEMBER  oth  to  7th. 
Open  to  bovs  entering  NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY.  Acy-with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst^  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-131.  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

HOYLAKE,  CHESHIRE.  —  ST.  HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  combines  a  thorough  education  with  healthy  out¬ 
door  life.  Iloylake  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  medical  profession  for  its  bracing  air.  A  few  VACANCIES  lor  Autumn 
Term. — Principal,  Miss  JESSIE  H.  NOBLE. 


TRESILIAN— CLIFTON  DOWN— HOME  SCHOOL 

for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN. — Principals :  Mrs.  WHITE  and 
Mrs.  WHEELER.  Head-Mistress:  Miss  E.  E.  FLETCSER  (Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford),  1st  Class  Eng.  Literature  and  Philology,  Honour  Exam.  lor  Women, 
Oxford. — Prospectus  on  Application. 


Dresden,  28  reichsstrasse.— foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  other  Tuition.— Mr.  F.  C.  EARLE,  having  had  several  years' 
experience,  RECEIVES  PUPILS  at  the  above  address.  —  Testimonials  and 
Prospectus  can  also  be  sent  from  Rev.  W.  EARLE,  Bilton  Grange,  Rugby. 

CHOdL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON.— The  Board  are 

about  to  appoint  an  ORGANISER  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT 
upon  a  scale  of  £250,  rising  by  £5  annual  increases  to  £300  per  annum,  together 
with  £50  per  annnm  for  travelling  expenses.  The  duties  of  such  officer  will  be  to 
organise  and  supervise  the  wort  of  the  School  Board  for  London  in  the  subjects  of 
Instruction,  Cookery,  Housewifery,  and  Laundrywork,  under  the  new  Code  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Applicants  must  apply  on  the  proper  form,  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Head  Office,  and  must  report  any  certificates  that  they  possess  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  Cookery,  Housewifery,  Laundrywork,  or  Domestic  Economy, 
and  any  other  educational  qualifications,  including  certilicates  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  They  shouid  also  state  what  lias  been  their  experience  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Supervision  and  Teaching  of  Domestic  Subjects.— Applications 
must  bo  sent  in  not  later  than  August  25th,  1900,  addressed  to  the  CLERK  OF 
TH-E?  BO  ARD',  School  -  Board  for  London,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C.,  marked 
outside  “  Household  Management.” 


BRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  R.  D. 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
— Prospectus  on  application. 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  WIESBADEN.— For  the 

Higher  Training  of  Boys  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  left  school  and  are 
destined  for  a  Mercantile  career.— For  Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  the  commercial 
course,  apply  to  the  Principal,  FRITZ  HOMANN,  11  Mainzerstrasse,  Wiesbaden. 

ERCHANT  TAYLORS’  SCHOOL. — A  VACANCY 

WILL  OCCUR  at  CHRISTMAS  NEXT  in  the  OFFICE  of  HEAD¬ 
MASTER  to  the  Merchant  Taylors’  School  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Baker. 

All  applications  and  copies  of  testimonials  from  candidates  for  that  appointment 
(who  must  have  graduated  in  honours  at  either  the  University  of  Oxford  or  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  be  in  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  intend¬ 
ing  to  take  them,  without  cure  of  souls,  and  6hall  not  exceed  40  years  of  age  on 
December  Oath,  1900)  must  be  sent  to  the  .CLERK  OF  THE  MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’  COMPANY,  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.,  on  or 
before  Saturday,  September  29th  next.  The  duties  will  commence  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Any  further  information  required  and  forms  of  applications 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Company. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS.— Miss  LOUISA 

BROUGH  can  RECOMMEND  high-class  BOARDING  and  DAY  SCHOOLS 
In  England  aW  on  the' Continent.— Central  Registry  Tor  Teachers,  25  Craven 
Street,  Charing  Cross. 


BOYS’  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  in  HIGH-CLASS 

RESIDENTIAL  NEIGHBOURHOOD.  S.W.— Conducted  by  CAMBRIDGE 
GRADUATE.— Good  house,  newly  furnished;  large  cricket  field.  Satisfactory 
reasons  for  transfer  given.  Goodwill  nominal.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  “  M.  A." 
4  Sackville  Street,  W. 

MADAME  AUBERT  introduces  Daily  and  Resident 

English  and  Foreign  -  GOVERNESSES,  Lady  Professors,  Chaperons, 
Companions,  Lady  Housekeepers,  Secretaries,  for  BRITISH  ISLES.  CONTINENT, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ASIA,  AUSTRALASIA.  SCHOOLS  and  EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES  recommended.— 141  Regent  Street,  W. 

PATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS,  1900.  (An  Aid  to 

Parents  in  the  Selection  of  Schools.)  Gives  particulars  of  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Schools  arid  Tutors.  Also  the  Scholarships  obtainable  at  over  300  Schools. 
Crown. .8.VO, 318.pages, red. .cloth,  price  is. post-free,  is.  4d.—  j.  and.  J.  JLAT.QN, 
143  Cannon  Street.  London.  A  selection  of  Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  if 
desired  and  particulars  of  requirements  are  given. 

Advice  as  to  choice  of  schools.  — The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  witljput  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
In  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls')  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at, 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager. 
R.  J.  J3EEVOR,  M.A..  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TO  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

,  parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c„  ASSOCIATION 
Ltd.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address,  “Triform,  London.” 
Telephone  No.  1831  (GcrrarJ). 


QT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

HYDE  PARK'  CORNER,  S.W. 


The  WINTER  SESSION  will  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY,  October  1st,  when 
an  Introductory  Address  will  he  delivered  at  4  p.m.  by  Dr.  Francis  G.  Penrose, 
Physician  to  the  Hospital,  and  joint  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  of  Entrance  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  Prizes, 
Regulations,  Fees,  Ac.,  Ac.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  DEAN  of  the 
SCHOOL. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— The  SESSION 

of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  COMMENCE  on  OCTOBER  1st.  In¬ 
troductory  Lecture  at  4  p.m.  by  Professor  G.  Vivian  Poore,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

The  EXAMINATIONS  for  the  Entrance  Scholarships  and  Medical  Exhibitions 

will  COMMENCE  on  SEPTEMBER-2fith. . 

Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes  of  the  value  of  £800  are  awarded  annually. 
In  University  College  Hospital  about  3,000  in-patients  and  35,000  out-patients 
are  treated  during  the  year.  Thirty-six  appointments,  eighteen  being  resident 
(as  House-Surgeon,  House-Physician,  Obstetric  Assistant,  &c.),  are  filled  up  by  com¬ 
petition  during  the  year,  and  these,  as  well  as  all  Clerkships  and  Dressershlps, 
are  open  to  students  of  the  Hospital  without  extra  fee.  Resident  Officers  receive 
free  board  and  lodging. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  information  as  to  classes,  prizes,  &c.,  may  be  obtained 
from  University  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

H.  R.  SPENCER,  M.D.,  F.R.CJP.,  Dean. 

NIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 


U 


The  MEDICAL  SESSION  will  be  OPENED  on  THURSDAY,  October  18th, 
1900.  A  Syllabus  containing  full  particulars  as  to  the  Course  of  Education,  and  as 
to  the  Preliminary  Examination  required  to  bo  passed  by  Students  before 
beginning  Medical  Study,  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Mr.  W.  INNES 
ADDISON,  Assistant  Clerk. 

THE  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

Chief  Office— SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,.  E.C. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  ABERDEEN,  G.C.M.G. 

This  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stockings,  Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs, 
Artificial  Eyes,  &c.,and  everyother  description  of  mechanical  support  to  the  poor, 
without  limit  as  to  locality  or  disease. 

Water  Beds  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Couches  are  lent  to  the  afflicted  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Subscribers. 

25,967  Appliauces  given  in  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1899. 

Annual  Subscriptions  of  10s.  6d-,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5  Guineas,. entitles  to 
Two  Recommendations  per  Annum  ;  the  number  of  Letters  Increasing  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  amount  of  contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.,  Limited,  Lombard 
Street,  or  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 

CHILDREN’S  COUNTRY  HOLIDAYS  FUND, 

10  BUCKINGHAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  Chairman  and  Council  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  receipt  of  the 
following  donations  :— Hazelmere  Church  Children’s  Offertory,  £9 18s.  4d. ;  Queen’s 
College  School,  Harley  Street,  £19. 

33,709  poor  London  children  sent  into  the  country  for  a  fortnight’s  change  of 
air  in  1899.  All  but.the  poorest  parents  pay  some  part  of  the  cost  of  the  holiday. 

Funds  urgently  needed  for  this  summer's  work.  Contributions  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hon.  ALFRED  LYTTELTON,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Treasurer  of  the 
Fund. 

BOOKS  OUT  OF  PRINT  SUPPLIED.— Please  state 

wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Morris’s  “County  Seats,”  6  vole.,  250 
views,  £3  7s.  Gd.  (cost  £9  9s.)  BOOKS  WANTED;  25s.  EACH  OFFERED:— 
Jesse's  “ Richard  III.,”  1862;  Jorrocks’s  “Jaunts,”  1843;  Jackson’s  “Paris,"  1878  ; 
Alice’s  “Adventures,”  1866  ;  Meredith’s  Poems,  1851;  Moore’s  “Alps,”  1864. — 
HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOOKS  WANTED. — £5  each  offered  for  “  Aldine  Poets,” 

53  vols.,  Pickering  ;  “  Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper,  1885  ;  “  Alpine 
Journal,”  a  set ;  “  Aiken  National  Sports,"  1821,  1823,  or  1825 ;  Thackeray’s 
“  Vanity  Fair,”  first  edition  in  20  parts;  “The  Snob  and  Gownsman.”  1829-30. 
Report  any  rare  hooks  ;  rare  and  out-of-print  books  supplied.  *  Cash  or  exchanges 
Invited.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

NOW  READY. 

Demy  8vo,  price  13s.  6d.;  super-royal,  22s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  BRISTOL  in  the  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  From  Official  Records.  By  JOHN  LATIMER. 

Bristol :  WILLIAM  GEORGE’S  SONS. 


£16  16s.  CRUISE,  ST.  PETERSBURG, 

STOCKHOLM,  COPENHAGEN. 

£18  18s.  CRUISE  TO  NORWAY  AND 

THE  NORTH  CAPE. 

S.Y.  ARGONAUT,  tonnage,  3,254 ;  herse-power,  4,000. 

Organised  try  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE. 

Particulars  SECRETARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

14s.— OBER  AMMERGAU  AND  PARIS  EXHI- 

OWJ-TT  BITION  TOUR,  including  Second-class  Ketura  Ticket  via  Paris,  for 
the  Exhibition,  Basle,  Rhine  Falls,  Constance,  Munich,  and  eleven  days’  accommo- 
dation  with  a  ticket  for  the  Passion  Play,  extension  returning  via  Innsbruck  and 
Lucerne,  organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE.— Particulars,  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

"PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


r 


HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  18  48. 


INVESTED  FUNDS . £37,000,000. 


THE 


46 


Allenburys”  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY ,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited 
to  the  changing  digestive  powers  of  the  Infant. 

The  “  ALLENBURYS  ”  Milk  Food  No.  1  For  the  first  s  months 
The  “ALLENBURYS”  Milk  Food  No.  2  For  the  second  s  months 
The  “  ALLENBURYS  ”  Malted  Food  No.  3  For  Infants  over  6  month* 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  LATEST 


tiST. 


DUCKWORTH  AND  CO. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  EDITH  WHARTON. 

A  GIFT  FROM  THE  GRAVE. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

This  story  is  having  a  great  success  in  the  United  States  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Touchstone.”  There  being  already  a  novel  under  this  name  in  circulation  it  was 
found  necessary  to  alter  it,  and  ‘‘A  Gift  from  the  Grave"  was  the  one  finally 
ehosen. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  OCCUR¬ 
RENCES  DURING  LORD  ELGIN’S  SECOND  EMBASSY  TO  CHINA 
IN  1860.  By  the  late  Lord  LOCH.  Third  Edition,  with  Portrait  and 
Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  NINTH  EDITION  of  MR.  SYDNEY  BUXTON’S 

HANDBOOK  TO  POLITICAL  QUESTIONS 

-is  in  the -Press.  It  will  ,  contain  Sections  on  Old-Age  Pensions,  Education, 
Compensation  to  Publicans,  Tied  Houses,  Grocers’  Licences,  Prohibition  of 
Child  Messengers,  &c.  Price  2s.  6d. 

NINTH  EDITION  of  HANDBOOK,  with  SUPPLE¬ 
MENT,  price  I2s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

Contents.  AUGUST,  1900. 

Episodes  of  the.  Month. 

"Hating  Eves,  They  See  Not.”  By  an  Englishman. 

The  Siok  and  Wounded  in  South  Africa.  By  Hon.  Arthur  Stanley, 
i  M.P. 

The  Economic  Revolution  in  Germany.  By  Ernest  E.  Williams, 
Author  of  “  Made  In  Germany.” 

Walter  Bagehot.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

The  Pious  Pilgrimage.  By  the  Author  of  “  Elizabeth  and  her  German 
Garden.” 

American  Affairs.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

A  Case  of  Paternal  Desertion.  By  Lord  Newton. 

-The -Judicature  Acts  at  Work.  With  Tables.  By  Rollo  F.  Graham 
Campbell. 

Facts  and  Fancies  About  the  Press  Gang.  By  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Cyprian  Bridge,  K.O.B.  (late  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence). 

Is  the  Broad  Church  Party  Extinct?  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Page 
Roberts. 

Some  lessons  of  the  Boer  War.  By  the  Military  Critic  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette. 

Greater  Britain. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


London :  EDWARD  .ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  cloth  elegant,  price  4s.  6d. 

ATTEMPTS  IN  VERSE. 

By  CHARLES  H.  HOOLE, 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


RIVEN GTONS  :  34  King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  London. 


INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

RAHWAY  ‘  BONDS 

TRAMWAY  BONDS 


yield  3  to  6  %. 

yield  3  to  5  %. 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

yield  4  to  6  %. 


VAN  OSS  and  CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.G. 

CLOSE  NET  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


JUST  READY. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BARONETAGE. 

By  FRANCIS  W.  P islet,  F.S.A.  (Registrar  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the 
Baronetage).  Crown  4to,  10s.  6d.  net.  LIMITED  EDITION,  on  Hand-made 
Paper,  £1  ls.net. 

"His  work  is  scholarly  and  Valuable.  Will  prove  invaluable  as  bringing  to 
public  light  much  interesting  and  new  material.  A  book  of  substantial  learning 
in  a  new  field  of  research.”— Scots  man. 


WITH  COYER  DESIGN  BY  GORDON  CRAIG.  6s. 


CHRISTOPHER 

ST. 

JOHN. 


THE 

CRIMSON 

WEED. 


“  This  is  a  booh  which  many  readers  will  not  be  able  to  lay 
down  before  they  have  finished  it,  a  pretty  satisfactory  test  of  a  good 
story.'  ’ — At  henzeum. 

“  Brilliant  and  remarkable Is  not  less  full  of  the  genuine  stuff 

of  thought ,  sane  and  profound  reflections  on  life ,  than  it  is  of  poignant 
pathos  and  beautiful  writing." — Echo. 

“ Hr.  St.  John's  booh •  is  one  of  the  best- we  have  seen  this 
year." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

THE  CRIMSON  WEED. 


DUCKWORTH  and  CO.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


THE  MAN  WHO  KEPT  OPEN  THE 
WAY  TO  CHINA. 

CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES, 

FOUNDER  OF  SINGAPORE,  AND  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL 
-  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

By  DEMETRIUS  C.  BOULGER, 

Author  of  “  The  History  of  China.'' 

“  if  Stamford  Raffles  had  not  fought  in  the  teeth  of  opposition,  not  only  from 
foreign  Powers  but  from  the  Home  Administration,  Lord  Salisbury  might  sleep 
quieter  at  nights  now ;  there  would  be  no  Chinese  question  to  trouble  him.” 

— Spectator ,  1898. 

“Half-a-century  before  the  mission  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  the  idea  of 
opening  up  Japan  fascinated  this  wonderful  man.”— St.  James's  Gazette,  1898. 

“  I  found  it  quite  as  absorbing  as  a  very  good  novel.” 

— T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  in  the  Graphic,  1898. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  SIX  SHILLINGS  net. 

London :  HORACE  MARSHALL  and  SON. 

NOW  READY. 

The  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 

CHINA  IN  DECAY. 

Contains  a  Complete  Account  of  the 

MODERN  HISTORY  OF  CHINA,  BRITISH  AND  RUSSIAN  RIVAL  AIMS, 
SECRET  SOCIETIES  OF  CHINA,  THE  BOXER  REBELLION, 

THE  PRESENT  CRISIS,  and  THE  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK. 

420  pages,  5  Maps,  and  15  Illustrations,  large  crown  8v'o,  5s. 


REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 

SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand.  - 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 


O  BOOKBUYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of  FREE 

LIBRARIES.— The  AUGUST  CATALOGUES  of  valuable  Second-Hand 
Works  and  New  Remainders,  offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  are  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  post-free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  and  SON,  Library  De¬ 
partment,  18G  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Cheques  (and  Post-Office  Orders  369  Strand)  'payable  to  “  John 
Baker.." 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited. 

, 

FOURTH  IMPRESSION,  price  Is.  6d. 

PSALMS  OF 

THE  WEST. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO. 
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MUDIE?S  LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books  of  the 
Season  are  now  in  Circulation. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  Free  on  Application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  on  SALE  (Second¬ 
hand).  Also  a  large  selection  of 

BOOKS  IN  LEATHER  BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOE 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  Brotnpton  Road,  S.W.;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LONDON ; 
And  at  10-12  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


“  Occupies  a  foremost  place,  if  not  the  first,  among 

Guide-books  to  Wales.”— Archaeologies  Carribrensie. 
NEW  and  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITION,  with  a  CHAPTER  (35pp.)  on 
“  CYCLING  IN  N.  WALES.”  In  3s.  6d.  and  2s.  Editions. 

GOSSIPING  GUIDE  TO  WALES 

(North  Wales  and  Aberystwyth). 

Over  140,000  Sold. 

2  Vols.  in  leather,  about  430pp.:  34  Maps  and  Plans,  3s.  6d.  Also  In  Two  Parts, 
2s.  each.  Paper  Editions,  Is. 

Introductory  Chapters  on  Botany  (by  the  late  Bishop  of  Wakefield),  Geology, 
Fishing,  &c.,  and  an  Abstract  (with  permission)  of  the  late  Sir  A.  Ramsay’s  “Old 
Glaciers  of  North  Wales,”  revised  by  the  Author. 

“  By  far  the  most  amusing  Guide  we  have  seen." —Standard. 

“  For  general  use  as  a  Guide  to  North  Wales  the  ‘Gossiping  Guide  ’  Is  the  best.” — 
Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist.  y0  ja  0j  au  Booksellers,  and  of 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.; 

Oswestry:  WOODALL,  MINS  HALL,  and  CO. 

H.  S0THERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKS  UYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  BooKMen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY.  W.,  LONDON. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  282.  AUGUST,  1900. 

The  Lessons  of  the  War  :  a  Proposed  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“Ordinary  Business  Principles.”  By  Sir  James 
Blyth,  Bart.,  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  Sir  Andrew 
Fairbalrn,  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  K.O.B., 
Alfred  HarmsWorth,  Major  HcCrea,  and  Henry 
Birchenough. 

Our  Infantry.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Northbrook. 

How  to  Breed  Horses  for  War.  By  Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt. 

Missionaries  lit  Eoypt.  By  Arnold  Ward. 

The  New  Commonwealth.  By  Albert  Graham 
Berry  (late  Secretary  to  the  Australian  Federal 
Delegates). 

The  Slow  Growth  of  Moral  Influence  nir 
Politics.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Hereford. 

The  Imperial  Note  in  Victorian  Poetry.  By 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 

Notes  on  Players  and  Old  Plays.  By  Frederick 
Wedmore. 

The  Small  industries  of  Britain  By  Prince 
Kropotkin. 

An  American  View  of  the  Boer  War.  By 
Edward  J.  Hodgson. 

ome  Unseen  Stars.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Ledger 
(Gresham  Lecturer  on  Astronomy). 

In  the  Byeways  of  Rural  Ireland  (concluded). 
By  Michael  MacDonagh. 

TnE  Newspapers.  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 

The  Chinese  Revolt.  By  Frederick  Greenwood. 

Vengeance  and  Afterwards.  By  Edward 
Dicey,  C.B. 

London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

No.  1018.  AUGUST,  1900.  2s.  6d. 

How  We  Escaped  from  Pretoria.  (With  Plan.) 
By  Captain  Haldane,  D.S.O.,  2nd  Batt.  Gordon 
Highlanders. 

A  Glimpse  of  Erin  :  Sorlky  Boys  Town. 

More  about  Retrievers.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir 
Henry  Smith,  K.C.B. 

PrIscilla  Hobbes.  By  Gilfrid  W.  Hartley. 

The  Warden  of  the  March. 

Lord  Jim  :  a  Sketch.  By  Joseph  Conrad. 

The  elder  Brother  of  the  Shah.  By  Wilfrid 
Sparroy. 

The  War  Operations  in  South  Africa  :  IX.— 
The  Cost  of  Rapidity— A  SneakiDg  Foe— Woman’s 
Work— Doctors  Disguised— Settling  Down  in 
Pretoria  —  A  Tightening  Coil  —  Capture  of 
Bethlehem. 

distracted  China.— If. 

Their  Sixth  Session. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 

- 1 - - - -  -  ,  i  i  i  ■  ■ 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


GOLD  MEDAL. 


PARIS.  1S7S. 


FOUNDED  1829. 

THE  CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

2  and  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

Patrons— The  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY ;  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK. 
President— The  BISHOP  of  LONDON.  Vice-President— The  LORD  HARRIS. 

TRUSTEES— The  BISHOP  of .  WINCHESTER •  The  DEAN  of  YORK;  Sir  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart.  1 

G.  T.  BIDDULPH,  Esq. 

ChaIrmaN— The  DEAH  of  WESTMINSTER,  DEPtAV-CHAlRifAN— Sir  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart. 
PHYSICIAN — J*.  KINGSTON  FOWLER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.  SECRETARY— G.  H.  HODGSON,  Esq:,  M.A, 

ActCap.Y— F.  B.  WYATT,  Esq.,  F.I.A. 


The  Society  is  conducted  on  the  MUTUAL  PRINCIPLE  entirely  in  the 

interests  of 

THE  CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

Accumulated  Fund,  £4,184,196.  Annual  Income,  £409,317. 

The  Security  afforded  by  the  Society  is  Absolute. 

The  Bonuses  are  oh  an  exceedingly  high  scale. 

The  Annual  Premiums  are  lower  than  those  usually  charged  ;  and 

The  Conditions  of  Assurance  are  most  favourable. 

WHOLE- LIFE  AND  ENDO'WMENT  ASSURANCES.  GRANTED  AT  LOW  PREMIUMS,  WITH  RIGHT  OF 

PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFIT'S. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  Aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


DINNEFORD'S 

MAGNESIA. 


F  8  S  H  E  R ?  S 

GLADSTONE 

188 


Catalogues  post-free. 


BAG. . 

STRAND, 


Price  2s.  6d. 


Price  2s.  6cL 


THE  AUGUST  ISSUE  OF  THE 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Contains  the  Following  Articles  :— 

and  his  Work.  By  F. 


By  Emerson  Bainbridge, 
China.  By  Joslab 


By  a  StafE- 


By  Robert 


Sir  Alfred  Milnep. 

Edmund  Garrett. 

China  and  the  Powers. 

M.P. 

The  United  States  in 
Quincy. 

Eleonora  Duse.  By  Arthur  Symons. 

The  War  and  tHe  Drill  Book. 

Officer. 

Sharks.  By  Matthias  Dunn. 

Municipal  Trading  — A  Defence. 

Donald. 

Tolstoy’s  Theory  of  Art.  By  Aylmer  Maude. 
Who’s  Who  in  China.  By  D.  C.  Boulger. 
Australasia:  her  Resources  and  Foreign 
Trade.  By  Sir  Robert  Stout. 

Salaries  in  Secondary  Schools.  By  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse. 

A  Progressive  Viceroy.  ByCivllis. 

Hospital  Scandals  in  South  Africa.  By  Sir 
Walter  Foster,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

Obtainable  of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 
THE  COLUMBUS  COMPANY,  Limited, 
Columbus  House,  43  &  43a  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS 
is  prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post-free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  18  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
to  whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  toward  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent.— Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM  BOUVEfUE.and  CO.,  I  Pail  Mali 
East,  S.W. 

Birkbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  185L 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  mouthiy  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBEOK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-nee. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 
insured  against,  and  FIDELITY  BONDS  granted 
by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849.  Claims  Paid  £4, 150,000. 
64  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

L- 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

CHINA.  CHINA. 

CHINA. 

CHINA.  CHINA. 

THE  LONG-LIVED  EMPIRE. 

By  ELIZA  R.  SCIBMORE. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Empress-Dowager  and  over  50  other 
Illustrations. 

Extra  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—  1  A  most  charming  and  readable  boob _ Once 

taken  up  the  book  is  as  hard  to  put  down  as  a  good  novel.... AVe  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  book  to  all  at  the  present  time.  It  will 
serve  as  a  most  admirable  commentary  to  the  all-engrossing  events  now  passing  in 
the  Far  East.  There  are  many  good  illustrations.” 

56,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  England  and  America. 

«JAMES  LANE  ALLEN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Author  of  “The  Choir  In  visible”  (213  th  Thousand). 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  INCREASING  PURPOSE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp-fields. 

WORLD.— “  Mr.  Allen  lays  upon  the  reader  a  grip  from  which  there  Is  no 
escape.” 

NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  POLLARD. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d.  net. 

TRAVELS  OF  SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE. 

With  Illustrative  Narratives  from  Hakluyt. 

BY  THE  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PRACTICE 
AND  THEORY  OF  NAVIGATION. 

By  the  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN,  Extra  Master. 

In  2  vols.  8vo,  21s.  net. 

YACHTING  WORLD.— “To  the  yachtsman  anxious  to  study  for  a  master’s 
certificate  the  book  should  prove  simply  invaluable.” 


JULY  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

Vol.  V.,  No.  4.— July,  1900.  Issued  Quarterly,  3s.  63.  net. 

Contents  .-—The  Critical  Period  of  English  Constitutional  History.  By  George 
B.  Adams.— Chatham’s  Colonial  Policy.  By  Hubert  Hall.— Territory  and  District, 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1801.  By  Max  Farrand.— President  Buchanan’s  Proposed 
Intervention  In  Mexico.  By  Howard  L.  Wilson.— Documents.— Review  of  Books. 
— Bibliographical.— Note3  and  News. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "SILVER  LIBRARY." 

With  9  Illustrations  by  JOHN  WILLIAMSON. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6s. 

THE  HEART  OF 

PRINCESS  0SRA. 

By  Anthony  Hope. 


St.  James’s  Gazette  “  ‘The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra’  contains  the  material 
for  several  pleasant  afternoons.” 

Observer “  Full  of  romance,  poetry,  and  whimsicality— altogether  a  most 
delicious  blend.  The  Princess  Osra  is  a  most  lovable  and  fascinating  heroine. . . . 
Her  coquetry,  coyness,  and  changes  of  humour  are  natural  and  charming.” 

Daily  Chronicle  :— “Mr.  Anthony  Hope  is  never  so  much  himself  as  when  ho 
is  depicting  a  beautiful,  capricious,  baffling,  adorable  woman.  His  living  portrait 
of  Princess  Osra  will  rank  with  the  best  of  the  masterpieces  in  this  gallery  of 
fascinating  femininity.” 

Daily  Telegraph.— “  And  the  moral  of  it  all  ?  We  do  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  grave 
injustice  to  ask  for  so  tedious  and  trivial  a  thing.  There  is  no  moral  in  the  history 
of  a  woman’s  heart.” 


“This  new  novel  by  ‘John  Oliver  Hobbes  ’  is  a  triumph 
of  intellectual  creativeness,  and  it  has  held  me  captive 
from  cover  to  cover.” — c.  K.  S.,  in  the  Sphere. 
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(In  Unwin’s  Green  Cloth  Library.) 
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ROBERT  ORANGE. 


BY 


JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 


A  Few  Extracts  from  some  Early  Reviews:— 

“  This  brilliant  novel  is  written  with  a  distinction  unfamiliar  in 
contemporary  fiction.” — Spectator. 

“  A  book  that  every  one  will  talk  of.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  Mrs.  Craigie’s  characters — even  the  most  introspective — are, 
however,  so  well  drawn  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  too  much  of 
them.” — Daily  News. 

“  A  piece  of  writing  that  shows  a  very  adroit  mastery  of  many 

elements.” — Athenceum. 

“  The  bold  experiment  again  succeeds,  and  its  success  is  a  thing 
on  which  Mrs.  Craigie  may  be  especially  congratulated.” — Globe. 

“  ‘  Robert  Orange  ’  is  a  remarkable  book.” — Standard. 

“Its  comedy  is  alive  with  the  brilliant,  half -cynical  observation 
of  character.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Almost  a  remarkable,  as  it  is  certainly  a  most  conscientious, 
study  in  emotion.” — Westminster  Gazette,  July  16th,  1900. 

“  There  is  no  possibility  of  considering  this  remarkable  book  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  complement  of  the  equally  remarkable 
book  which  preceded  it.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  subtle 
essays  on  man  ever  written  by  a  woman,” — World. 

“  A  notable  achievement  in  literary  art . It  is  a  most  interesting 

story,  and  it  is  interesting,  not  so  much  for  anything  the  characters 
of  it  do,  or  even  say,  but  for  the  characters  themselves,  and  for 

what  they  feel,  for  the  emotional,  the  inner  life  of  them . The 

one  demand  we  have  a  right  to  make  of  a  novelist  is  that  he  shall 
interest  us.  That  John  Oliver  Hobbes  has  done,  and  done 
thoroughly.” — Sunday  Special. 

“  A  most  entertaining  book . There  is  no  novelist  living,  except 

George  Meredith,  who  can  equal  Mrs.  Craigie  in  the  power  of 
making  striking  and  interesting  personalities  live  in  their  work.” 

— Speaker. 

“  Rarely  can  it  be  said  of  the  sequel  of  a  novel  that  it  equals, 
much  less  surpasses,  its  predecessor,  but  such  a  compliment  is 
certainly  due  to  ‘  Robert  Orange,’  the  new  romance  in  which  ‘John 
Oliver  Hobbes  ’  continues  the  history  of  the  hero  already  familiar 
to  readers  of  ‘  The  School  for  Saints.’  ” — Echo. 

“‘The  School  for  Saints’  was  good,  but  ‘Robert  Orange’  (Fisher 
Unwin),  unlike  most  sequels,  is  better.” — Star,  July  7th,  1900, 

“  ‘  Robert  Orange  ’  is  an  eminently  religious  book,  but  it  is  con¬ 
spicuously  bright ;  it  is  political,  but  it  is  also  witty ;  it  is  philo¬ 
sophical,  but  it  is  also  shrewd  ;  it  is  an  artistic  collection  of 
character  studies,  but  they  are  ail  human,  and  nearly  all  of 
individual  and  original  type.” — Country  Life. 

“  The  great  quality  of  this  book,  however,  as  that  of  most  of  Mrs. 
Craigie’s  other  books,  is  that,  whether  in  romance  or  comedy  or 
analysis  of  character,  it  is  always  the  opposite  of  the  commonplace 
— not  with  the  cheap  effects  of  paradox,  but  because  the  author  has 
an  eye  for  colour  and  for  contrasts,  and  a  spontaneous  brilliancy  of 
expression.  One  is  so  weary  of  laborious  contrivances  of  adventure, 
of  conventional  pictures  of  ‘  Society  ’ — the  members  of  which  are 
supposed  to  spend  all  their  time  in  restaurants  making  vapid 
repartees  —  of  superficial  and  happy-go-lucky  psychology.  Or 
one  would  be  weary  if  one  read  them.  Mrs.  Craigie’s  books  are 
stimulating,  provocative,  always  distinguished,  and  always  interest¬ 
ing.  And  this  one  is,  I  think,  the  best  of  them,” — G.  S.  Street,  in 
the  Londoner, 
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WARD,  LOCK  AND  CO.’S  NEW  NOVELS. 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  ANNOUNCEMENT  LIST  AND  CATALOGUE,  comprising  over  3,000  different  Works 
in  every  branch  of  Literature,  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  GUY  BOOTHBY. 

A  PRINCE  OF  SWINDLERS.  5s. 

the  Homing  Leader  says “  One  of  the  best  boohs  of  adventure  standing  to 
the  name  of  an  author  who  is  chiefly  known  for  6tories  of  that  class.  Simon  Carne 
is  a  singularly  ingenious  and  fascinating  scoundrel.” 

A  PRINCE  OF  SWINDLERS.  - 

The  Scotsman  says  “  Of  absorbing  interest.  The  exploits  are  described  in  an 
enthralling  vein.” 

Lloyd's  yews  says  r— “  Mr.  Boothby  has  here  invented  a  singular  being  quite  as 
fascinating  as  the  ubiquitous  Dr.  Nikola,  and  after  ‘Dr.  Nikola’  this  is  Mr. 
JJoothby’s  best  book. " 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  HEADON  HILL, 

Author  of  “By  a  Hair’s  Breadth,”  “Queen  of  the  Night,”  &c. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

DACES).  6s. 

The  Literary  W’orld  says “  And  it  is  because  the  story  Is  so  excellently 
told,  the  threads  so  carefully  gathered  up,  the  descriptions  so  vivid,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  so  sustained  that  we  have  found  such  delight  in  it.” 

The  Birmingham  Gazette  says  “  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Headon  Hill  for 
more  than  one  hair-raising  tale,  but  for  absolutely  absorbing  excitement  ‘  Caged  ’ 
would  be  hard  to  beat.”. 

E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

A  MILLIONAIRE  OF  YESTERDAY. 

6s. 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM, 

Author  of  “  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin,”  “A  Man  and  his  Kingdom,”  &c. 

The  World  says “  A  fine,  vigorous,  bustling  story  this,  containing  6ome  ex¬ 
cellent  characterisation.  A  succession  of  exciting  incidents  rivets  the  reader's 
attention  at  the  commencement  of  the  tale.  Mr.  Oppenheim  carries  us  along  at 
a  fine  rate,  and  may  be  congratulated  upon  a  most  praiseworthy  and  successfutper- 
formance.” 

The  Echo  says “  As  strong  as  Mr.  Henry  Seton  Merriman’s  fine  tale, ‘With 
Edged  Tools.’  ” 

The  Illustrated  London  yews  says  1 ■■  A  great  book,  strong  and  vigorous  and 
true." 


S.  R.  CROCKETT’S  CREAT  ROMANCE, 

JOAN  OF  THE  SWORD  HAND.  6s. 

The  Daily  Hail  says “  A  triumph  of  cheery,  resolute  narration.  The  story 
goes  along  like  a  wave,  and  the  reader  with  it.” 

The  Echo  says  For  fit  parallel  to  this  new  spirited  romance  you  must  go  back 
to  Mr.  Crockett's  earlier  work,  like  ‘The  Raiders.’  ” 


A  STIRRING  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

A  MAN  OF  HIS  AGE.  3s  6d. 

By  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND, 

Author  of  “  For  the  Religion,”  <tc. 

The  Westminster  Review  says Superior  to  anything  that  Mr.  Stanley 
Veyman  has  written.  Eveiy  scene  in  the  story  is  presented  as  if  we  saw  the 
whole  thing  happening  before  our  eyes.” 

The  Irish  Times  says  ' “  This  is  a  first-class  historical  novel  written  in  a  fluent, 
graceful,  and  entertaining  style,  full  of  exciting  incident,  pregnant  of  human 
interest,  and  studded  with  characters  alive  and  strong." 

JUST  READY. 

VOLUME  XX.  IN  THE  NEW  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

QUEENS  MARIES. 

By  Major  G.  J.  WHYTE  -  MELVILLE. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  Illustrated  by  Lucy  E.  Kemp-'Welch. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  FATHER  CONFESSOR.  3s ,6d. 

By  DORA  SIGERSON  SHORTER  (Mrs.  Clement  Shorter), 
Author  of  *  The  Fairy  Changeling,”  &c. 

The  Batty  Mail  says “  A  strange  book,  a  haunting  book.  In  power  weird,  in 
idea  altogether  Celtic,  but  unmistakably  the  work  of  a  writer  who  can  write, and 
writing,  can  think.  Episode  chases  episode  with  a  precision  which  would  have 
satisfied  Guy  de  Maupassant  himself,  and  with  all  the  pathos  is  unfailingly  sure 
and  true.” 

The  Outlook  says “  These  tales  are  picturesque,  sometimes  powerful,  and 

usually  interesting  beyond  the  common _ This  is  a  fair  sample  of  Mrs.  Shorter's 

dramatic  power  and  Insight,  and  there  are  other  equally  bizarre  and  moving 
novels  in  little  in  her  volume." 

THE  FATHER  CONFESSOR.  3s.  6d. 

The  Morning  Advertiser  says  “  Intensely  dramatic,  and  full  of  fire  and  force. 
The  marked  command  of  terse,  vigorous  expression,  which  Is  a  feature  of  Mrs. 
Shorter’s  work,  is  well  adapted  to  the  portrayal  of  those  phases  of  human 
existence  that  she  has  set  herself  to  depict.” 

The  Christian  World,  says “  Admirers  of  Mrs.  Shorter’s  work  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  in  this  book  the  same  Intellectual  force,  the  same  dignity,  Insight, 
and  originality.  Marked  by  Intensity  of  feeling,  great  dramatic  power  and 
originality,  allied  to  what  may  best  be  described  as  heroic  emotion  and  a  direct, 
incisive,  yet  graceful  form  of  expression." 

Lloyd's  News  says “  Thrilling  to  breathlessness." 


AGATHA  WEBB.  3s.  6d. 

By  A.  K.  GREEN, 

Author  of  “  The  Leavenworth  Case,”  &c. 

The  Scotsman  says  “  The  author  of  ‘  The  Leavenworth  Case  ’  is  unrivalled  as 
the  constructor  of  a  tale  of  mystery,  and  her  new  tale  fully  bears  out  her  reputa¬ 
tion.  Handled  with  an  admirable  skill,  the  book  never  for  a  moment  flags  in  its 
keen  circuitous  interest.” 

The  Dundee  Advertiser  says  “  To  A.  K.  Green  was  due  ‘  The  Leavenworth 
Case,’  almost  unquestionably  the  most  complicated  and  cleverest  tale  of  its  kind, 
and  this  work  Is  as  Insinuating  and  surprising.” 


SHOULD  SHE  HAVE  SPOKEN  ? 

3s.  6d. 

By  ESTHER  MILLER, 

Author  of  “  Sport  of  the  Gods,”  “  Willow  Wood,”  Ac. 

The  Literary  World  says  — “  A  6trong  novel  replete  with  strong  events  strongly 
narrated.  There  are  a  strength  and  directness  about  Miss  Esther  Miller's  method 
of  telling  her  story,  which  are  extremely  refreshing.  The  plot  is  developed  with 
an  admirable  freshness  and  verve.” 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  MRS.  LEACH. 

3s.  6d. 

By  WINIFRED  GRAHAM, 

Author  of  “  The  Star  Child,”  “  Meresia,”  &c. 

The  Court  Journal  says “  A  clever  novel,  full  of  exciting  incidents.  It  will 
be  read  with  avidity',  as  there  is  certainly  not  a  dull  page  in  It.” 


JOSEPH  HOCKING’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

THE  PURPLE  ROBE.  3s  6d 

The  Birmingham  Gazette  says  “  A  grand  book,  brilliantly  clever,  absorbingly 
interesting,  audabsolutoly  convincing.  Mr.  Hocking  has  written  many  powerful 
novels ;  ‘  The  Purple  Robe  ’.excels  them  all.  ’ 

The  Bradford  Observer  says : — “A  powerful  and  fascinating  story,  maintaining 
a  high  level  of  interest  to  the  close." 

- - — - - - — - - - -  11  » — r — ■  . 


THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

JAN  OXBER.  3s.  6d. 


By  “ORME  AGNUS.” 


The  Daily  Telegraph  says  Jan  Oxber’  Is  a  genuinely  strong  piece  of  work.  Mr.‘Agnhs’  has  achieved  a  remarkable  task — Jan  Oxber  is  a  very  striking 
character,  and  his  tragic  story  is  told  with  unforced  pathos  and  unexaggerated  truth,  and  contains  an  absolutely  classical  instance  of  unconscious  rustic  humour. 
Better  than  anything  of  the  kind  which  lias  appeared  for  a  leng  time.  ‘Jan  Oxber '  deserves  a  very  notable  success.” 

The  Spectator  says:— “The  author  is  one  of  our  ablest  interpreters  of  rural  manners.  This  is  a  vigorous  and  well-told  narrative,  highly  interesting,  while 
the  volume  closes  on  a  note  of  robust  and  genial  humour.”  . 

The  Outlook  says  “  Mr.  ‘  Agnus’s ’  Wessex  is  a  good  deal  more  cheerful  and  humorsome  than  the  Wessex  of  Mr.  Hardy.  Mr. ‘Agnus,’  In  fact,  has  looked  on 
Wessex  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  instead  of  with  sighs.” 

The  lArverpool  Post  says  “It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  humanly  interesting  novel  than  ‘Jan  Oxber.’” 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  says  “  One  of  the  worthiest  books  dealing  with  rural  life  produced  fur  some  time.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  author’s  work. 
It  Is  replete  with  directness,  individuality,  truth,  and  the  fruits  of  close  observation.  It  is  a  tragedy  in  little,  and  there  pulses  through  it  the  passions  of  love,  hate, 
and  lust.  It  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  mind  of  Thomas  Hardy.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  work  of  art.” 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

- <9. - 

war  news  during  the  week  has  been  both  good  and 
JL  bad.  In  our  last  issue,  while  announcing  General 
Hunter’s  great  haul  of  over  four  thousand  prisoners  and 
nearly  four  thousand  horses,  and  pointing  out  how  much 
nearer  this  capture  brought  the  end  of  the  war,  we  warned 
our  readers  that  they  must  still  expect  minor  defeats,  that 
“‘regrettable  incidents’  on  a  big  scale  were  quite  con¬ 
ceivable,”  and  that  it  was  “almost  certain  there  would  he 
one  or  two  minor  surprises  and  ambuscades.”  Our  words 
were  verified  sooner  than  we  expected,  for  on  Thursday  a 
report  was  received  from  Lord  Roberts  that  an  isolated 
garrison  of  about  three  hundred  Bushmen  and  Rhodesian 
troopers  stationed  at  Elands  River  had  been  forced  to 
surrender  by  Delarey.  This  is,  of  course,  very  annojing,  but 
when  set  against  Hunter’s  great  capture  of  prisoners,  who, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  are  already  on  their  way  to  Ceylon,  it 
sinks  into  insignificance.  Other  items  of  news  are  that 
General  Hamilton  has  relieved  Rnstenburg,  where  General 
Baden-Powell  was  temporarily  isolated,  and  has  withdrawn 
the  garrison,  and  that  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Methuen  are 
still  in  hot  pursuit  of  De  Wet.  Part  of  his  force  is  said  to 
have  slipped  away,  but  it  is  being  pursued,  and  the  remainder 
seems  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  capture.  Meantime 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  has  been  pushing  up  north,  driving  the 
enemy  before  him  in  a  successful  action.  It  is  difficult  to 
bring  all  the  various  items  of  news  into  their  true  relation, 
owing  to  the  calculated  scantiness  and  dimness  of  the  official 
telegrams,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  military  situation  is 
slowly  developing,  and  always  in  essentials  for  the  better. 

Friday  afternoon’s  papers  and  the  Daily  News  in  its 
ordinary  morning  edition  publish  a  Reuter’s  telegram  giving 
an  account  of  a  plot  that  has  been  discovered  at  Pretoria, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  the  British  officers  in 
the  town  and  kidnapping  Lord  Roberts.  Ten  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders  in  the  conspiracy  are,  it  is  stated,  already  under  arrest. 
The  plan,  it  is  alleged,  was  to  set  fire  to  two  large  houses  at 
the  western  end  of  the  town.  While  the  troops  were  gathered 
to  put  out  the  flames  and  the  town  was  in  confusion,  the  houses 
occupied  by  the  principal  officers  would  have  been  entered 
and  the  officers  murdered.  “  Several  conspirators  were  to  be 
told  off  to  secure  the  person  of  Lord  Roberts,  and  hurry  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  nearest  commando,  horses 
being  kept  in  readiness  for  that  purpose.”  Everything,  we 
are  told,  was  prepared  for  the  execution  of  the  plot,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  the  authorities  learned  what 
was  going  on.  All  the  conspirators  “had  taken  the  oath  of 


neutrality,  which  expressly  states  that  any  contravention  is 
liable  to  punishment  under  martial  law.”  The  night  of  the 
7th  inst.  (Tuesday)  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  execution  of 
the  scheme. 

One  must  of  course  await  further  details  before  pro¬ 
nouncing  any  opinion  on  the  incident — remembering  always 
that  in  nothing  do  people  exaggerate  more  than  in  regard  to 
the  details  of  alleged  plots — but  primi  facie  there  is  nothing 
very  improbable  in  the  story.  Such  events  always  happen  at 
the  end  of  wars  and  great  convulsions.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  conspiracy  which  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  included  also  the  murder  of  his  Cabinet,  and 
that  the  houses  of  two  of  them  were  actually  entered  by  the 
conspirators  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  was  seriously 
injured.  If  the  facts  are  as  alleged  the  conspirators  deserve 
severe  punishment,  but  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  that 
when  we  know  the  facts.  We  must  not  confuse  accusation 
and  proof. 

The  news  of  the  week  from  China  is  of  rather  doubtful 
import.  A  telegram  has,  it  is  true,  been  received  from  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald  dated  August  5th,  which  assures  us  that  on 
that  date  all  the  Ambassadors  except  the  German  were  still 
alive,  that  they  are  exposed  only  to  “intermittent”  rifle  firing, 
that  the  fortifications  have  been  strengthened,  and  that  of  all 
persons  collected  in  the  British  Legation — probably  seven 
hundred,  including,  Sir  Claude  says,  two  hundred  women  and 
children — only  one  hundred  and  ten  have  been  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  other  hand,  Li-Ping-Feng,  a  successful 
soldier-bandit,  and  a  “  fanatic  ”  devotee  of  the  anti-foreign 
ideas,  has  arrived  in  Pekin  with  his  army,  and  has 
caused  the  Empress  to  execute  two  of  her  highest  Coun¬ 
cillors  because  they  were  in  favour  of  compromise. 
This  has  greatly  alarmed  Li  Hung  Chang  and  other 
Southern  Viceroys,  and  has  hastened  the  march  of  fresh 
“armies”  to  the  defence  of  Pekin.  The  Empress  is  as 
resolute  as  ever,  and  while  ordering  an  attempt  to  recover 
the  Taku  forts  she  continues  the  preparations  for  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Segan.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
she  presses  strongly,  as  Mr.  Conger  reports,  the  departure  of 
the  Embassies  for  Tientsin,  the  idea  being,  as  is  believed  in 
the  Legations,  that  they  can  be  comfortably  murdered  en 
route  without  the  avowed  complicity  of  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  actual  march  to  Pekin  has  begun.  An  army  of  twelve 
thousand  Indians,  Japanese,  and  Americans,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  three  Generals,  started  on  the  4th  inst.  from  Tientsin, 
and  on  Sunday  cleared  away  a  Chinese  force  at  Peitsang,  ten 
miles  on  the  road.  The  Chinese  were  entrenched,  the  fighting 
was  sharp  for  five  hours,  and  according  to  rather  confused 
accounts  the  Allies  lost  some  five  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  of  whom  sixty-five  were  Indians  in  British  service. 
No  guns  were  taken,  nor  were  the  Chinese  pursued,  and  another 
engagement  took  place  at  Vangtsun  next  day.  This  town, 
according  to  General  Chaffee’s  telegram  to  Washington 
published  on  Friday,  was  taken  on  Monday.  That  is,  no 
doubt,  an  event  of  importance,  but  as  the  country  has  been 
flooded  movement  must  be  slow,  and  the  most  serious  fighting 
is  expected  further  on  at  Lang-fang,  where  Admiral  Seymour 
turned,  and  at  Tung,  where  a  Japanese  column  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  advancing  from  Shan-hai-kwan  is  expected  to 
join  the  direct  attack.  The  plan  seems  well  laid,  but  the 
foreign  critics  at  Tientsin  say  that  the  force  is  inadequate, 
that  transport  is  imperfect,  and  that  the  country  has  been 
turned  into  a  nearly  impracticable  morass.  We  fear  there 
is  ground  for  these  criticisms,  and  for  this  other,  that  the 
proportion  of  white  men  in  the  force  is  unprecedentedly 
low. 
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The  force  now  advancing  on  Pekin  has  no  officer  in  general 
command,  but  it  appears  that  the  German  Emperor  has 
appointed  Marshal  Count  von  Waldersee,  the  head  of  his 
Staff,  to  command  the  ten  thousand  Germans  now  afloat,  and 
that  the  British,  Russian,  French,  and  Japanese  forces  have 
agreed  to  regard  him  as  Generalissimo.  He  is  sixty-eight 
years  of  age,  has  great  experience  both  of  battle  and  organ¬ 
isation,  and  is  specially  trusted  by  the  Emperor.  He  would, 
in  fact,  have  commanded  the  German  armies  in  any  great 
European  war.  The  appointment  of  this  great  officer, 
who  has  an  American  wife,  is  most  satisfactory  in 
itself,  but  it  indicates  that  William  II.  means  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  war  with  China,  that  he  regards  the 
affair  as  a  very  great  one,  and  that  he  will  be  compelled 
to  secure  advantages  for  his  country  commensurate 
with  its  effort.  “Do,  ut  des,”  is  not  only  Bismarck’s 
saying,  but  a  maxim  of  German  statecraft.  Marshal  von 
Waldersee,  it  will  be  noted,  cannot  arrive  on  the  scene  for 
six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  Pekin  will  be  either  in  foreign 
hands,  or  all  China  will  be  aflame  because  the  Relief  Expedi¬ 
tion  has  been  repulsed.  Note  that  with  a  German  General¬ 
issimo  entire  German  regiments  will  volunteer  for  the  war. 

The  murder  of  King  Humbert,  followed  by  the  attempt  on 
Thursday  week  to  murder  the  Shah,  has  revived  the  Con¬ 
tinental  suspicion  that  the  Anarchists  of  the  world  again 
contemplate  action,  this  time  the  murder  of  every  reigning 
Prince  accessible  to  their  revolvers.  Arrests  of  suspected 
persons  are  going  on  all  over  Southern  Europe,  the  cause  of 
arrest  being  usually  some  expression  of  delight  at  the 
murder  uttered  by  the  accused.  The  Italian,  French,  and 
American  police  are  acting  together,  and  the  general  result 
i>f  their  efforts  is  that  the  Anarchists  are  “  active,”  that  a 
man  named  Malatesta  has  given  them  fresh  energy  by  his 
speeches,  and  that  their  general  idea  is  to  strike  at 
Sovereigns.  There  is  no  evidence  that  we  see  of  what 
is  usually  known  as  a  plot,  but  much  of  a  common 
impulse,  produced  in  part,  we  fancy,  by  the  extreme 
prominence  now  allowed  to  Sovereigns  and  Princes  in 
the  Press.  New  proposals  have  been  circulated  for  inter¬ 
national  action  against  the  sect,  but  it  is  generally  felt  that 
the  laws  are  strong  enough,  and  that  only  watchfulness  will 
avail  for  Princes’  protection.  Everywhere  the  acquittal  of 
Sipido,  in  the  face  of  his  own  admissions,  is  lamented  by  the 
police,  and  unproved  rumours  are  circulated  that  the  Belgian 
authorities  were  terrorised  into  letting  him  go  free.  The 
Anarchists  are  certainly  without  a  head  or  a  ruling  com¬ 
mittee,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  fund  somewhere  upon  which 
an  Anarchist  resolved  on  “  action  ”  is  entitled  to  draw.  He 
3an  always  get  good  weapons  and  good  food. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fancy  which  has  spread 
through  all  Europe  as  to  the  weakness  of  the  new  King  of 
Italy  is  based  on  a  mistake.  He  is  said  by  those  who  know 
him  to  be  a  man  of  firm  will  and  clear  understanding,  and 
though  so  frail-looking  to  be  a  healthy  man,  likely,  if  he  is 
not  murdered,  to  live  long.  Certainly  his  first  proclamation, 
which  was  issued  at  Monza  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and  which  he  must 
have  sanctioned  if  he  did  not  write  it,  bears  no  trace  of  weak¬ 
ness.  He  pledges  himself  to  maintain  the  institutions  “  made 
sacred  to  me  by  the  traditions  of  my  house  ” — Charles 
Albert  rejected  a  most  tempting  offer  from  Austria  to 
guarantee  his  throne  if  he  would  abolish  his  Parlia¬ 
ment — promises  to  guard  liberty  and  the  Monarchy  with 
equal  zeal,  and  accepts  as  his  motto  “  Roma  intangibile, 
symbol  of  greatness,  and  pledge  of  Italy’s  integrity.”  That 
does  not  look  much  like  a  concession  to  the  clerical  claims 
of  temporal  power.  All  observers  report  that  the  death  of 
King  Humbert  has  produced  a  recrudescence  of  loyalty  to 
the  Monarchy,  and  that  the  house  of  Savoy  is  rooted  more 
firmly  than  ever  in  the  popular  conviction  of  its  necessity. 
In  Italy,  as  in  most  monarchical  countries,  the  Republicans 
are  the  most  audible,  but  not  the  most  numerous,  party. 

King  Alexander  of  Servia  was  married  on  Sunday  to 
Madame  Maschin  with  the  stateliest  ceremonial  possible  in 
Belgrade.  To  the  surprise  of  the  Courts  the  Czar’  approved 
the  marriage,  and  even  sent  a  representative  to  be  the 
King’s  best  man,  and  after  that  no  Minister  ventured  to 
stay  away.  The  determination  of  the  King,  too,  who  has 


dispensed  with  every  disapproving  Minister  or  remonstrating 
officer,  has  had  a  great  effect,  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  Radicals,  who  take  their  cue  from  Russia,  are  all  abstain¬ 
ing  from  criticism.  The  ex-Premier  of  the  party,  M. 
Tauschanovitch,  who  was  imprisoned  for  disloyalty,  has 
also  received  a  full  pardon.  Opposition,  therefore,  has  died 
away,  and  there  is  a  new  Queen-Consort  in  Europe,  now 
the  only  one  sprung  from  the  people.  The  King’s  conduct 
shows  him  in  a  new  light  as  a  man  with  a  strong  will,  but 
nevertheless  he  has,  as  his  father  told  him,  missed  a  great 
opportunity  of  consolidating  his  dynasty,  and  securing 
powerful  friends  for  Servia,  which  may  in  a  near  future 
greatly  need  them. 

Mr.  Bryan,  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats  for  the 
American  Presidency,  evidently  thinks  that  Anti-Imperialism 
is  the  surest  card  to  play.  He  refuses  to  conceal  his  personal 
conviction  that  silver  ought  to  be  made  by  law  exchange¬ 
able  with  gold  at  a  ratio  of  1  to  16,  but  he  declares  that  his 
immediate  purpose  is  to  combat  Imperialism  as  a  policy.  That 
is  to  say,  he  will,  if  elected,  convene  Congress  and  request 
the  Houses  to  declare  that  as  soon  as  a  stable  government 
can  be  established  in  the  Philippines  the  Filipinos  shall  be 
declared  independent,  as  the  Cubans  also  must  be.  Both  will 
be  protected  by  America  “  while  they  are  working  out  their 
destiny,”  as  Central  and  South  America  are  protected 
under  the  Monroe  doctrine.  This  programme,  which  is 
fairly  definite,  is  said  to  be  highly  popular,  but  then  those 
with  whom  a  doctrine  is  unpopular  remain  silent  until  election 
day.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  territory  for  which  they 
have  fought  will  be  surrendered  by  America,  and  very  unlike 
Americans  to  acknowledge  that  a  task  is  too  hard  for  them. 
It  is,  moreover,  impossible  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  win  without  the 
gold  Democrats,  and  they  have  not  forgotten  the  speech 
about  the  “cross  of  gold.”  Should  the  Democrats  by  any 
chance  succeed  they  will  find  that  protecting  a  Republic  and 
governing  a  Republic  are  very  much  the  same  thing. 

On  the  Motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tion  Bill  on  Monday,  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  repeated  his 
regrets  that  the  South  African  Commission  had  not  been 
given  compulsory  powers,  and  charged  Mr.  Balfour  and  the 
Government  with  a  certain  lack  of  sympathy  and  seriousness 
in  the  matter.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Balfour  somewhat  lost  his 
temper,  and  was  guilty  of  a  roughness  towards  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts  which  his  conduct  did  not  deserve.  It  is  so  easy  to  make 
sledge-hammer  retorts  to  that  unfortunate  gentleman  that 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  yielding  to  the  temptation,  goe3  far  to  assist 
his  opponent’s  case.  We  have  always  believed  that  the 
charges,  made  in  all  sincerity,  were  exaggerated,  but  we  have 
insisted  upon  the  need  of  a  full  and  fair  investigation,  and 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts’s  criticisms  upon  the  Commission,  made 
in  the  interests  of  its  effectiveness,  are  worthy  at  least  of  a 
courteous  hearing.  It  is  so  rarely  that  Mr.  Balfour  errs  in 
this  respect  that  the  fault  of  temper  and  policy  is  the  more 
noticeable.  _ 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  Wednesday.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  the  House  separated,  there  was  a  scene  of  some  violence 
in  regard  to  the  letters  alleged  to  have  been  written  by 
Members  of  Parliament  which  were  found  at  Pretoria.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  contended  that  the  Colonial  Secretary 
ought  not  to  withhold  these  letters  from  publication,  as 
until  they  were  disclosed  every  member  of  the  Radical 
party  would  be  the  subject  of  suspicion.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
indignantly  denied  that  he  was  holding  the  letters  back  for 
political  purposes.  Considering  the  possibility  of  forgery, 
and  also  of  the  writers  being  able  to  explain  them,  he  had 
determined  to  send  copies  to  the  alleged  writers,  and  he  was 
awaiting  their  replies.  When  the  replies  had  been  obtained 
the  Government  would  decide  whether  to  publish  them  or 
not.  That  seems  to  us  a  perfectly  proper  course.  The 
alleged  writers,  if  the  letters  are  forgeries,  can  say  so  at  once. 
If  they  are  not,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  should  appeal  to  them 
to  publish  at  once,  as  of  course  the  Colonial  Office  cannot 
forbid  a  man  to  publish  his  own  letters.  As  long  as  the 
Government  show  the  letters  to  the  alleged  writers,  there 
can  be  no  suppression  and  no  grievance. 


In  the  course  of  Wednesday’s  discussion  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  also  attacked  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  because  “the  Report 
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of  the  War  Office  Contracts  Committee  showed  that 
favouritism  had  been  shown  to  a  Birmingham  firm.”  To 
this  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  by  declaring  that  the  innuendo 
was,  of  coarse,  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  in  some  way 
or  another  connected  with  the  matter.  “  Now,  I  wish  to  say,” 
added  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “  that  I  have  no  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  Kynoch’s  or  in  any  other  firm  manufacturing  war 
materials.  I  have  never  interfered  directly,  or  indirectly, 
with  the  distribution  of  these  contracts,  and  I  have  never 
spoken  to  any  one  in  the  War  Office  about  them.  The  hon. 
gentleman  has  just  stated  what  is  public  property, — namely, 
that  my  brother  is  chairman  of  the  company  to  which  he 
referred.  That  is  perfectly  true,  but  I  have  never  discussed 
the  matter  with  my  brother.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  his  private  concerns  any  more  than  he  has  anything  to 
do  with  my  public  concerns,  and  it  is  a  gross  abuse  to  attack  a 
public  man  through  his  relatives  for  whom  he  is  not  responsible.” 
That  is  clearly  a  complete  answer  as  far  as  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  is  concerned,  but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Chamberlain  should  have  cared  to  become  chairman 
of  a  company  which  is  necessarily  in  business  relations  with 
the  Government.  The  Colonial  Secretary  cannot,  of  course, 
order  his  brother  out  of  Kynoch’s,  and  it  is  grossly  unjust  to 
talk  as  if  he  could,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  not  expecting 
too  much  of  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  to  say  that  while  his 
brother  is  in  the  Cabinet  he  should  refrain  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  any  company  which  has  large  commercial 
dealings  with  the  Government. 

The  Queen’s  Speech  proroguing  Parliament  was  of  un¬ 
usual  length.  The  passage  dealing  with  South  Africa 
announces  that  the  Orange  Free  State  has  been  annexed  to  the 
Empire,  and  states  that  the  continued  political  independence 
of  the  two  Republics  would  be  a  constant  danger  to  the  peace 
of  South  Africa.  People  have  been  wondering  why  only  the 
Orange  Free  State  has  been  annexed.  The  reason,  however, 
is  quite  obvious.  The  Transvaal  cannot  be  annexed  because 
it  is  already,  and  has  been  since  1877,  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  After  the  Boer  War  the  Act  of  Annexation  was 
never  rescinded,  and  the  Boers  were  by  the  two  Conventions 
merely  granted  certain  very  large  rights  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  within  territories  forming  part  of  the  Empire. 
Speaking  with  a  strict  regard  to  law,  as  one  must  in 
a  Queen’s  Speech,  we  could  no  more  annex  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  than  we  could  annex  Mysore, — an  almost  exact 
parallel.  The  passage  referring  to  China  is  not  of  import¬ 
ance,  except  that  it  dwells  with  special  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  “worthy  punishment  for  the  authors  of  this  unexampled 
crime.”  The  Speech  has  in  some  quarters  been  regarded  as 
an  electioneering  document,  but  we  cannot,  we  confess,  see 
any  proof  of  that  in  its  wording.  It  is  fuller  and  more 
weighty  than  usual  because  public  events  during  the  past 
Session  have  been  of  unusual  gravity. 

The  Times  publishes  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  Sultan 
from  the  Turkish  Consul-General  at  Brussels.  It  appears 
that  the  Court  of  Constantinople  has  been  fascinated  by  a 
project  for  constructing  a  railway  from  Damascus  to  Mecca, 
and  in  order  to  push  on  the  works  which  are  to  bind 
Arabia  to  tbe  Sultanet,  is  squeezing  all  officials.  The 
Diplomatic  Service,  for  example,  has  not  been  paid  for  six 
months.  The  Consul-General  therefore  tells  his  Majesty 
that  his  magnificent  attempt  to  run  a  railway  through  un¬ 
peopled  deserts  will  either  fail  or  will  never  pay,  besides 
being  an  object  of  permanent  hostility  to  the  Bedouins; 
that  the  Turkish  workshops  on  which  he  relies  produce 
no  rails ;  that  Syria  does  not  contain  the  trees  needed 
for  sleepers ;  that  even  the  manufacture  of  stuffs  has  died 
away,  “so  that,  but  for  Europe,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
drape  ourselves  in  the  garments  of  Paradise.”  The  project 
“will  expose  the  Khalifat  to  the  discredit  of  all  Islam.” 
Asiatic  Monarehs  are  often  strangely  tolerant  of  free  speech 
from  their  employes,  but  then  they  must  have  asked  for  it, 
and  the  Consul-General,  knowing  his  master,  will  not,  after 
this  denunciation  of  his  pet  project,  return  to  Constantinople. 
The  letter,  however,  is  curious  evidence  that  some  Turks  can 
reason,  and  that  the  adoption  of  a  project  by  the  Sultan  is 
not  in  their  eyes  final  evidence  of  its  wisdom. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 


Commons  on  War  Office  Contracts  is  not  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  document,  for  it  shows  that  though  the  Committee  could 
not  put  their  hands  on  any  very  definite  abuse,  they  were 
aware  of  an  unwholesome  atmosphere  in  the  matter  of  Army 
contracts.  As  regards  cordite,  they  say  “  Your  Committee 
are  satisfied  that  the  orders  were  allocated  with  the  single 
object  of  securing  the  best  results  to  the  public  service. 
Your  Committee,  however,  consider  that  in  any  case  in  which 
it  might  be  thought  desirable  to  allow  a  tender  to  be  modified, 
a  like  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  all  the  firms 
tendering.”  As  regards  the  general  question  of  bribery,  they 
say  that  they  have  received  evidence  of  some  cases  in  which 
bribes  were  offered  in  connection  with  War  Office  contracts, 
and  have  heard  of  a  few  cases  in  which  bribes  may  have  been 
accepted.  “  Your  Committee,”  they  add,  “  have  learned  from 
many  quarters  that  there  is  a  widespread  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  bribery,  and  having  regard  to  this  fact  and 
to  the  acknowledged  prevalence  of  secret  commissions  in 
private  commerce,  they  think  there  is  ground  for  suspicion 
that  such  cases  may  occur  also  in  the  public  service,  and  they 
have  some  doubt  whether  the  system  under  which  detailed 
inspection  takes  place  gives  complete  security  against  it.” 
They  end  by  declaring  that  they  consider  it  undesirable 
“that  negotiations  for  contracts  should  be  conducted 
personally  between  Members  of  Parliament  and  the  Depart¬ 
mental  officials.”  That  is  sound,  and  indicates  the  real  cure. 
Every  one,  from  Members  of  Parliament  to  officials,  should  be 
taught  that  there  must  be  tbe  utmost  scrupulosity  and 
extreme  rigour  of  conscientiousness  in  all  dealings  with 
Government  contracts.  But  the  matter  cannot  rest  with  the 
present  Report.  There  must  next  year  be  a  far  more 
thorough  and  complete  investigation  into  the  whole  question. 
We  trust  that  candidates  will  be  universally  asked  to  pledge 
themselves  to  such  an  inquiry. 

We  are  delighted  to  learn  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  has  been 
appointed  to  preside  over  a  Departmental  Committee  of  the 
Colonial  Office — he  has  actually  started  for  the  Cape — to  inquire 
into  the  best  way  of  placing  soldier- settlers  on  the  land  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Colony.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  choice  is 
a  wise  one,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s 
power  of  hard  work  and  thoroughness  in  detail  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead.  We  trust,  however,  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  will  not  take  a  narrow  view  of  their  duties,  and 
act  on  the  assumption  that  only  settlement  on  the  land  and 
as  farmers  is  to  be  encouraged.  Soldiers  who  know  a  trade, 
or  who  for  any  other  reason  are  inclined  to  stop  and  try  their 
luck,  and  who  wish  to  grow  up  with  the  country,  ought 
equally  to  be  encouraged.  We  have  no  doubt  that  those  who 
will  ply  “the  homely  shepherd’s  slighted  trade”  and  the 
allied  agricultural  vocations  are  most  desirable,  but  the  men 
who  do  not  want  to  go  on  the  land  must  not  be  treated  as  of  no 
account.  Encouragement  must  be  given  to  every  kind  of  soldier- 
settler,  rural  or  urban.  The  essential  thing  is  to  keep  so  desir¬ 
able  a  class  of  emigrants  as  the  soldier-settlers  in  the  country. 

A  highly  valued  correspondent  in  Switzerland  sends  us  an 
extract  from  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  giving  a  very  in¬ 
accurate  and  unfair  account  of  Lord  Roberts’s  removal  of  the 
Boer  women  from  Pretoria.  A  large  number  of  Boer  women 
in  the  town  were  found  to  be  in  constant  communication  with 
their  husbands.  At  the  same  time  our  army  was  suffering 
from  want  of  food,  while  the  Boers  had  plenty  in  their  lines. 
Lord  Roberts  accordingly  put  these  Boer  women  and 
children  (it  would  have  been  inbuman  not  to  send  the 
children  with  their  mothers)  into  railway  carriages,  provided 
them  with  plenty  of  food  for  their  journey,  and  sent  them 
into  the  Boer  lines,  where  they  were  received  by  their  friends 
and  relations.  To  talk  as  if  the  women  and  children  had  been 
driven  out  to  starve  on  the  veldt  in  mid- winter  is  pre¬ 
posterous  rubbish.  We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for 
calling  attention  so  promptly  to  the  accusation  of  barbarity, 
founded  on  a  garbled  version  of  a  perfectly  legitimate 
action.  He  and  other  friends  of  England  on  the  Continent 
may  rest  assured  that  Lord  Roberts  is  absolutely  incapable 
of  ordering  any  act  which  could  be  justly  described  as 
barbarous  and  inhuman.  If  he  errs,  it  is  on  the  side  of 
kindliness,  not  of  harshness. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  97^. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

nHHE  end  of  the  Session,  possibly  of  the  Parliament, 
A  affords  a  useful  opportunity  for  considering  the 
attitude  of  the  country  towards  the  Government.  We  do 
not  think  it  can  be  described  as  one  of  satisfaction. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  nation  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Government,  and  does  not  feel  that  it  has  had  as  efficient 
a  Government  as  it  ought  to  have,  considering  the 
capacity  and  devotion  to  public  interests  of  individual 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  We  do  not  doubt,  indeed,  that 
if  the  Opposition  were  capable  of  taking  up  a  strong  and 
united  attitude  they  could  get  the  support  of  the  country. 
If  they  would  frankly  and  decidedly  announce  that  they 
had  finally  broken  with  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  had 
abandoned  all  idea  of  Home-rule,  and  that  they  intended 
in  South  Africa  to  adopt  and  carry  out  firmly  the  policy 
of  their  predecessors,  but  then  went  on  to  say  that  the 
present  Government  had  not  proved  itself  efficient  as  an 
Administration,  and  that  they  offered  the  country  a  sound 
and  thoroughly  efficient  Administration,  the  nation  would, 
we  believe,  give  them  the  opportunity  to  see  what  they 
could  do.  The  voters  would  argue  : — ‘The  present  men  are 
stale  and  the  other  men  fresh.  As  they  promise  not  to 
reverse  the  policy  we  approve,  and  to  abandon  their  Home- 
rule  nonsense,  and  merely  intend  to  give  us  a  businesslike 
Government,  by  all  means  let  them  have  their  innings. 
As  new  brooms  they  will  sweep  clean  and  give  a  thorough 
overhauling  to  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  and 
generally  put  public  affairs  on  an  efficient  basis.’  But, 
unfortunately,  for  we  believe  that  a  strong  Opposition 
is  the  salt  of  Parliamentary  government,  there  is  not, 
and  the  country  knows  there  is  not,  the  slightest 
chance  of  the  other  side  adopting  this  attitude.  Iu- 
stead  of  being  united  in  offering  the  country  a  business¬ 
like  Administration — ‘  the  old  policy,  but  much  better 
done:  sane  Imperialism  and  administrative  efficiency ’ — 
the  Opposition  is  as  torn  and  rent  as  Caesar’s  mantle.  A 
large  number  of  the  members,  perhaps  the  majority,  still 
insist  on  giving  a  Parliament  to  Ireland  and  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  thelrish  alliance.  Others  declare  that  the  Boer  Republics 
must  not  be  included  within  the  Empire,  but  must  have 
their  independence  restored  to  them,  and  apparently  with  it 
the  right  to  treat  the  Outlanders  once  more  as  they  choose. 
Another  and  a  very  important  body  take  an  exactly  oppo¬ 
site  view.  They  want  formally  to  abandon  Home-rule, 
and  they  are  as  determined  as  any  Unionist  that  the  Boer 
Republics  shall  remain  within  the  Empire.  Again,  while 
some  members  of  the  Opposition  are  all  for  a  strong  Army 
and  Navy,  there  are  others  who  hate  what  they  very  unfairly 
call  “  militarism”  and  “bloated  armaments,”  and  think  that 
what  is  wanted  is  not  an  increase  but  a  decrease  in  our  armed 
forces.  These  regard  the  name  of  “  Little  Englanders  ”  not 
as  a  reproach  but  the  reverse.  Thus  there  is  practically  no 
chance  of  the  Opposition  being  able  to  unite  in  offering 
the  country  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government  as  regards  the  Empire  and  national  defence, 
but  to  do  it  much  better.  Any  such  proposal  would  blow 
the  Opposition  to  pieces.  That  being  the  fact,  and  a  fact, 
in  our  opinion,  to  be  deeply  regretted,  the  country  has  in 
truth  no  alternative  but  to  keep  the  present  Ministry  in 
office.  They  maybe  “  stale,”  they  may  lack  the  controlling 
hand  of  a  Prime  Minister  whose  prime  business  is  leading, 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  keep  them  in 
power  than  to  entrust  the  welfare  of  the  nation  to  a  body 
of  politicians  who  are  in  a  condition  of  hopeless  confusion 
and  antagonism  on  all  public  questions.  At  least  the 
present  Ministry  are  agreed  as  to  their  policy. 

In  our  opinion,  then,  the  country  must  make  up  its  mind 
to  endowing  the  present  Government  with  a  new  lease  of 
power  and  to  foregoing  the  generally  excellent  practice  of 
giving  the  other  men  a  turn.  That  being  so,  the  only 
practical  thing  is  to  consider  what  is  the  best  way  of  re¬ 
invigorating  the  present,  Government  and  of  ensuring,  not 
that  their  principles  shall  be  sound,  for  in  that  matter 
there  is  no  cause  of  complaint,  but  that  the  public 
administration  shall  be  vigorous  and  effective.  To  secure 
that,  we  hold  that  the  first  thing  is  to  obtain  a  Prime 
Minister  who  shall  really  be  a  Prime  Minister,  and  not 


merely  the  hard-worked  head  of  a  Department  of  State 
who  presides  at  Cabinet  Councils.  The  first  essential 
of  administrative  efficiency  is  a  foreman-of-the-works 
Premier.  Another  essential  is  that  there  should  be,  if  not 
an  all-round  change  among  Ministers,  at  least  a  change  in 
the  most  important  offices.  No  man  can  manage  such 
an  office  as  the  War  Office  or  the  Admiralty  for  over  five 
years  without  getting  “stale.”  What  is  wanted  especially 
at  those  offices  is  vigour  and  freshness  of  view  and  the 
power  of  adapting  old  machinery  to  new  needs.  But 
these  are  the  very  things  that  men  weary  with  five 
years  of  responsibility  cannot  do  and  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  do.  No  one  wants  to  drive  Lord  Lansdowno 
or  Mr.  Goschen  from  public  life,  but  we  believe  that  we 
are  expressing  an  opinion  very  widely  held  when  we  say 
that  the  nation  would  feel  relieved  to  hear  that  they  had 
asked  to  be  translated  to  other  Departments  of  State.  As 
to  their  successors.  We  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Chamberlain 
take  the  War  Office  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  the 
Admiralty, — Mr.  Goschen  might  return  to  the  Chancellor¬ 
ship  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  might  possibly 
be  recalled  from  South  Africa,  made  a  Peer,  and  given  the 
office  of  Colonial  Secretary.  Mr.  Chamberlaiu  is,  we  believe, 
one  of  the  few  men  possessed  of  sufficient  energy  and  fear¬ 
lessness  to  put  the  Army  on  a  sound  footing,  for  he  is  not 
afraid  of  responsibility  or  of  acting  on  his  own  initiative, 
and  yet  there  never  was  a  man  who  was  better  able  to 
use  expert  advice.  In  spite  of  his  strong  character  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  always  won  the  loyal  devotion  and 
absolute  confidence  of  the  great  officials  who  work  under 
him.  After  he  had  been  six  months  in  Pall  Mall  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would,  we  believe,  have  all  sound  military 
opinion  solidly  with  him,  and  he  would  be  able  to  carry 
out  reforms  with  the  goodwill  of  the  entire  Service. 
Besides,  he  knows  how  to  choose  men,  and  this  is  a 
matter  of  immense  importance.  Certainly  the  task  is  one 
well  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  and  if  he  were  able  after 
three  or  four  years’  work  to  put  the  Army  on  a  really 
efficient  basis  the  nation  would  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude.  We  fully  realise,  of  course,  the  splendid  work 
he  has  done  at  the  Colonial  Office ;  but  at  present  the  essen¬ 
tial  office  for  our  ablest  administrator  is  the  War  Office. 
That  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  would  do  the  like  good  service 
for  the  Navy,  and  would  show  that  efficiency  and  economy 
are  not  merely  not  antagonistic  but  actually  complementary 
qualities  we  do  not  doubt.  No  better  man  could  be  found 
to  make  contractors  deliver  their  material  without  delay, 
or  settle  such  burning  problems  as  those  connected  with 
the  Belleville  boilers  and  the  status  of  the  engiueer  officers. 
These  men  would  go  to  their  new  offices,  not  with  the  idea 
of  merely  “  carrying  on,”  but  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  must  satisfy  themselves  whether  all  was  well  with 
our  land  and  sea  forces,  and  if  not,  must  make  good 
each  and  every  deficiency.  If,  then,  the  nation  could 
manage  to  insist  upon  these  two  points — i.e.,  that  we 
should  have  a  real  Premier,  and  that  the  great  offices  of 
national  defence  should  be  held  by  men  who  would  come 
to  them  with  fresh  minds,  determined  to  put  them  on  a 
sound  basis  whatever  the  cost — we  believe  that  adminis¬ 
trative  efficiency  might  be  reached  without  a  change  of 
Ministry. 

But  the  Unionist  elector  who  agrees  with  us  will 
probably  say: — ‘That  is  all  very  well,  but  how  am  I 
to  obtain  this  ?  I  clearly  cannot  get  it  by  voting 
against  the  Unionist  candidate  in  my  constituency, 
nor  do  I  see  how  I  can  get  it  by  abstaining  or  by 
voting  for  him.  I  appear  to  be  absolutely  helpless.  I 
shall,  I  suppose,  be  forced  to  give  the  Ministry  a  new 
lease  of  life  without  being  able  to  make  any  conditions.’ 
No  doubt  in  theory  the  Unionist  elector,  and  even  the 
Unionist  private  Member,  seems  helpless,  but  in  practice 
he  can  do  a  good  deal  to  bring  about  the  end  he  desires. 
Let  some  Unionist  in  each  constituency  ask  the  Unionist 
candidate  whether  he  approves  of  the  system  of  a  foreman- 
of-the-works  Prime  Minister.  If  he  say  he  does,  he  then 
can  be  asked  to  pledge  himself  generally  to  do  his  best  to 
obtain  a  Government  in  which  the  Premier  shall  not  hold 
a  great  administrative  office.  Next,  as  to  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  offices,  and  the  placing  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  hands  of  men  specially  commissioned  to  inquire 
into  their  working  and  to  reorganise  them.  In  all 
probability  there  would  be  no  sort  of  difficulty  in 
getting  candidates  to  accept  the  view  we  have  ex- 
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pressed.  The  difficulty,  indeed,  would  more  likely  be 
to  find  men  with  different  views,  though  they  might 
not  all  be  willing  to  express  them.  But  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  candidates  had  expressed  these  views  and 
were  pledged  to  them,  or  even  if  these  views  had  been 
everywhere  ventilated  and  approved  in  the  constituencies, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  f<pr  the  Government  to 
ignore  them  and  to  go  on  as  before  without  any  change. 
They  would  be  obliged  to  act  on  them  if  they  had  been 
widely  discussed  and  endorsed  in  the  constituencies.  But 
“obliged”  is  not  the  word.  Rather,  we  should  say,  they 
would  have  a  good  excuse  for  acting  on  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  constituencies,  for  we  do  not  imagine 
that  the  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  would  at  heart 
object  to  anything  we  have  written.  Of  course,  if  asked 
their  opinion  about  an  article  like  the  present  they  would 
feel  bound  to  give  a  constitutional  lesson  to  ‘  journalists 
who  know  more  about  Cabinets  than  Ministers  them¬ 
selves,’  but  further  than  obeying  the  very  human 
impulse  to  say  “Mind  your  own  business”  we  do  not 
t  hink  that  they  would  go.  Cabinets,  like  men,  wait  for 
orders,  and  are  inclined  to  lounge  till  they  get  their  orders. 
When  they  get  them,  however,  they  are  pleased  rather 
than  angry.  We  want  this  Cabinet  to  get  an  order  from 
the  country,  and  we  want  the  order  to  run  in  this  form, — 
“  Have  a  real  foreman  in  your  gang,  and  give  a  change 
of  work  to  your  chief  men.” 


THE  ADVANCE  ON  PEKIN. 

HERE  is  nothing  in  the  news  of  the  week  to  dispel 
the  impression  that  the  conflict  with  China  will 
involve,  even  for  coalesced  Europe,  a  most  serious, 
possibly  even  an  exhausting,  effort.  There  is,  to  begin 
with,  no  sign  that  China  is  anxious  for  peace.  She  will 
accept  it  readily  if  the  foreigners  forego  any  march  to 
Pekin,  resign  Kiao-chow,  Wei-hai-wei,  and  Port  Arthur, 
and  promise  henceforward  to  ask  neither  cessions  nor 
concessions,  contenting  themselves  when  injured  with 
promises  of  amendment;  but  if  they  decide  on  war,  China 
is  at  war,  formally  with  Russia,  informally  with  the  rest 
of  the  Powers,  and  will  struggle  on  to  the  end.  The 
reactionary  forces  in  Pekin  have  indeed  received  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  strength  from  the  arrival  of  Li-Ping-Feng,  who, 
the  French  say,  is  the  officer,  half  general,  half  bandit, 
who  defeated  them  at  Larig-son,  on  the  border  of  Yunnan, 
and  so  caused  the  fall  of  M.  Jules  Ferry.  Li-Ping-FeDg 
brought  with  him  an  army  which  may  be  from  ten  to  thirty 
thousand  strong,  and  so  great  was  his  influence  that  on  his 
demand  the  Empress-Regent,  immediately  on  arrival, 
ordered  two  Councillors  of  high  official  rank  to  be  executed 
for  having  advised  conciliation.  It  is  even  stated,  on 
Chinese  authority,  that  the  execution  was  carried  out  by 
an  ancient  method  considered  to  involve  the  deepest  dis¬ 
grace,  the  wretched  men  not  being  decapitated  but  sawn 
in  two.  That  circumstance  of  horror  may  be  true  or 
false,  Chinese  being  as  capable  of  inventing  the  tale 
as  of  sanctioning  the  torture,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  sentence,  whatever  it  was,  has  terrified 
the  Southern  Viceroys,  and  has  deepened  the  conviction 
of  all  Chinese  that  the  Court  is  resolute  and  must  be 
obeyed.  As  it  is  the  upheaval  of  all  China  that  we  have 
to  dread,  and  as  Europe  has  an  idea  that  the  Southern 
Viceroys  can  be  played  off  against  the  throne,  the  inci¬ 
dent  is  of  high  importance.  For  ourselves  we  doubt 
whether  there  are  so  “  many  Chinas  ”  as  some  of  the 
experts  report,  preferring  to  believe  the  testimony  of 
history,  which  shows  that  for  centuries  upon  centuries 
China,  though  constantly  invaded,  and  frequently  full  of 
civil  war,  has  always  tended  to  be  one,  and  has  a  ways 
emerged  from  any  period  of  anarchy  with  a  Son  of 
Heaven  exacting  obedience  from  all  who  use  the  Chinese 
character.  At  all  events,  at  present  disobedience  to  the 
throne  strikes  even  men  like  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Sheng, 
the  lying  Prefect  of  Shanghai,  as  involving  frightful 
risks,  while  the  throne  orders  the  execution  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Nankin  as  calmly  as  that  of  any  suspected  intriguer 
within  the  Palace.  For  all  political  purposes  we  have 
China  as  well  as  its  Court  to  reduce  to  political  sub¬ 
mission. 

It  will  not  be  easy  work,  even  if  the  Empress-Regent, 
who  is  steadily  sending  treasure  from  the  Imperial  Palace 
tn  Seean,  should  feel  at  the  last  moment  unable  to 


abandon  the  only  home  she  has  known.  In  spite  of  all 
efforts,  the  Powers  have  only  as  yet  accumulated 
twenty-five  thousand  men  at  Tientsin,  men  of  three 
colours,  with  no  Commander-in-Chief  and  insufficient 
cavalry  and  transport,  and  of  these  ten  thousand 
must  be  left  to  guard  Tientsin  itself,  which  is 
threatened  from  without  by  a  Chinese  army,  and  from 
within  by  a  populace,  nearly  a  million  in  number,  irritated 
to  madness  by  looting,  and,  we  fear,  by  needless  executions. 
The  need  of  relieving  the  Embassies  is,  however,  peremp¬ 
tory,  and  according  to  many  accounts,  one  of  which  is 
official,  the  advance  has  begun,  some  twelve  thousand 
men  attacking  on  Sunday,  the  5th  inst.,  an  “  army  ”  of 
Chinese  of  uncertain  number  entrenched  at  Pietsang, 
some  ten  miles  on  the  road  to  Pekin.  The  Chinese  were 
so  disposed,  their  left  being  protected  by  a  swamp,  and 
their  right  by  the  river,  that  it  was  necessary  to  attack 
in  front  in  order  to  drive  them  from  their  trenches. 
This  was  done  after  a  combat  of  five  hours,  waged  with 
splendid  gallantry  and  success  ;  but  the  Chinese  were  un¬ 
pursued,  the  country  being  flooded,  and  the  Allies  lost, 
according  to  different  accounts,  from  four  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  men.  The  enemy  are  expected  to  renew 
the  battle  some  eight  miles  off,  and  then  again  at  Lang- 
fang,  and  then  again  at  Tung,  the  Chinese  Aldershot, 
and  finally  at  some  point  within  sight  of  the  capital. 
This  means  that  the  resistance  will  be  as  desperate  as  it 
ever  is  in  Asia,  that  the  Chinese  are  relying  on  their 
numbers,  and  that  the  advancing  force  will  suffer 
terribly  from  attrition  and  the  necessary  care  of  the 
wounded.  No  estimate  of  any  value  is  given  of 
Chinese  numbers,  and  there  is  even  a  doubt,  which 
however  does  not  signify  much,  whether  the  battle  was 
fought  by  the  advancing  force  to  clear  the  way,  or  only 
as  a  reconnoissance  to  ascertain  the  position  and  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  enemy.  In  any  case,  the  victory  was  imper¬ 
fect,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  renewed  fighting  all 
the  way  to  Pekin.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
imaginative  effect  of  defeat  may  be  felt  in  China  as  it 
would  have  been  in  India,  but  as  the  Court  can  in  any 
case  secure  its  own  retreat,  and  slaughter  is  of  no 
importance  to  Chinamen,  that  will  probably  not  be  the 
result.  The  little  army  of  invasion,  far  too  weak  for 
its  work,  even  if  it  is  joined  at  Tung  by  fifteen  thousand 
Japanese  who  are  advancing  from  Shan-hai-kwan  along 
a  route  parallel  with  the  Great  Wall,  will,  we  fear,  have 
to  fight  its  way  through  by  daring,  energy,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  endurance  of  loss.  We  confess  that  under  the 
circumstances  as  recorded  we  cannot  blame  those  of  the 
Allies  who,  without  experience  of  Asiatic  warfare,  thought 
it  more  expedient  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  more  and  more  perfectly  equipped  means  of 
transport. 

Have  there  been  any  causes  of  dissension  other 
than  differences  of  professional  judgment  ?  We  fear 
there  have  been,  or  the  superior  officers  on  the 
spot,  without  waiting  for  orders  from  home,  would 
have  elected  the  temporary  Commander-in-Chief, 
whose  presence  is  so  urgently  required,  if  only  to  insist 
on  a  lenient  treatment  of  the  civil  population,  without 
which  there  will  certainly  be  no  local  supplies.  There  is 
evidence,  too,  if  not  of  divergent  interests,  at  least  of 
divergent  views.  The  English,  who  do  not  want  to  be 
burdened  with  Chinese  territory,  have  protested  energetic¬ 
ally,  through  Mr.  Brodrick,  against  any  policy  of  parti¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Germans,  who  have  no  notion  of  fighting  in 
order  to  win  nothing,  are  highly  irritated  at  the  declara¬ 
tion,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  them  so  foolish  that  they 
suspect  us  of  preparing  to  keep  a  supremacy  in  the 
Yangtse  Valiev,  while  keeping  all  other  Europeans  out  of 
“  their  share.”  The  Americans  agree  heartily  with  us  as 
to  the  end,  but  are  most  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  costly 
and  indefinite  war  unless  it  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Embassies,  which,  be  it  noted,  their  Minister 
in  Pekin  presses  this  week  with  sharper  and  sharper 
urgency.  The  French  obviously  dislike  the  whole 
business,  fearing  from  it,  if  we  may  judge  by  their 
journals,  a  great  rising  in  Indo-China,  though  for  the 
time  they  are  in  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  being 
bound  to  avenge  the  massacre  of  Chinese  Christians. 
And  lastly,  the  Russians,  though  quite  willing  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  themselves  by  helping  the  general 
movement,  are  evidently  embarrassed  to  exasoeration  bv 
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the  necessity.  Not  only  is  it  a  vexation  to  the  Czar,  who 
recently  summoned  the  world  together  to  condemn  war, 
but  their  strength  in  Farther  Asia  has  been  reduced  to  a 
degree  which  suggests  that  the  old  practice  of  falsifying 
the  number  of  the  soldiers  in  order  to  embezzle  their  pay 
has  lingered  in  provinces  remote  from  observation.  The 
movement  of  reinforcements,  moreover,  which  seems  to 
some  of  our  contemporaries  so  simple  that  they  talk  of 
Russia  “throwing”  half  a  million  of  men  upon  China, 
has  already  so  disorganised  the  finances  that  M.  de  Witte 
is  trying  in  all  capitals  to  raise  a  loan,  and,  avowedly  because 
of  the  extreme  need  of  the  Treasury,  has  raised  the  taxes 
on  imports  by  10  per  cent,  on  necessaries,  20  per  cent,  on 
pleasant  things,  and  50  per  cent,  on  pure  luxuries. 
Altogether,  Russia  will,  if  she  can,  avoid  an  energetic 
war,  and  is  even  ready,  we  strongly  suspect,  to  compromise 
with  the  Empress-Regent.  This  difference  of  views  need 
not  create  dissensions  on  the  spot  before  Pekin  has  been 
entered,  but  it  tends  to  relax  energy,  to  make  the  Powers 
shy  in  dealing  with  each  other,  and  to  cause  their 
generals  to  welcome  plausible  excuses  for  delay.  A 
knife  can  always  go  through  cheese,  but  it  will  not  go 
unless  it  is  driven,  and  it  is  the  absence  of  the  driving 
power  which  one  seems  regretfully  to  perceive  at  Tientsin. 
Europe  is  very  lucky,  and  all  may  go  right,  but  she  has 
entered  on  a  formidable  undertaking  with  little  willing¬ 
ness  and  in  a  spiritless  way,  which  does  not  promise  any 
dramatic  success. 


CYCLIST  RIFLEMEN  AND  THEIR  PLACE  IN  A 
SCHEME  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

THE  experiment  in  the  use  of  cyclist  riflemen  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  national  defence  conducted  by  G  eneral  Maurice 
last  Saturday  to  Monday  is  well  worth  the  attention  not 
only  of  all  soldiers,  but  of  the  whole  nation.  General 
Maurice  holds  that  if  the  country  possessed  a  body  of 
one  hundred  thousand  cycle-mounted  riflemen  they  could 
in  case  of  invasion  be  used  to  pervade  all  the  roads  by 
which  the  enemy  must  move,  and  so  delay  his  advance 
till  the  regular  troops,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  were 
ready  to  strike  a  crushing  blow.  The  idea  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  last  Saturday  to  Monday  was  that  the  enemy  had 
landed  between  Brighton  and  Shoreham  and  were  march¬ 
ing  on  London.  In  order  to  delay  them  bodies  of  cyclists 
were  placed  on  all  the  roads  on  their  front, — i.e.,  all  the 
roads  which  run  north  and  south  towards  the  piece  of 
coast  in  their  possession,  and  also  on  all  the  roads  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  Thus  up  every  road  along  which  a 
direct  advance  must  be  made  the  invader  would  find  cyclist 
sharpshooters  ready  to  “  snipe”  him,  and  if  he  tried  to  sweep 
round  either  to  his  left  or  his  right  he  would  be  met 
by  similar  swarms  of  waspish  riflemen,  who,  though 
they  would  never  be  able  to  make  a  stand  against 
a  determined  attack,  would  only  fall  back  to  begin 
sniping  from  new  positions.  In  other  words,  the 
place  of  landing  would  be  marked  out  and  isolated  by 
a  chain  of  cyclist  riflemen  pricking  out  like  lance- 
points  in  every  road.  There  are  forty  roads  up  which  an 
advance  could  be  made,  north,  east,  or  west,  from  the  piece 
of  coast  supposed  on  Monday  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  assumed  that  in  war  there  would  be  two 
thousand  cyclists  operating  on  each  of  these  roads,  and 
that  they  would  hold  the  enemy  in  the  following  way. 
The  force  on  each  road  would  be  divided  into  six  watches  of 
three  hundred  men  (two  hundred  men  would  be  left 
over  for  special  duties),  and  each  three  hundred  would 
have  four  hours  of  duty  at  the  front  of  the  road,  and  be 
relieved  after  their  watch  and  sent  back  four  or  five  miles 
up  the  road  for  rest  and  food.  Thus  during  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours,  and  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the 
invader  could  be  worried  by  a  cloud  of  snipers  envelop¬ 
ing  his  advance  at  every  point.  The  snipers  would  not, 
of  course,  stick  to  their  roads.  As  soon  as  they  had 
reached  road-head — i.e.,  the  place  where  they  came 
in  touch  with  the  enemy’s  most  advanced  posts — they 
would  spread  out  into  the  fields  and  hedgerows,  and  take 
up  positions  along  hillsides,  or  lateral  roads,  or  in 
villages,  destroying  at  the  same  time  all  bridges,  and  felling 
trees,  and  making  obstructions  in  all  the  roads  in  front  of 
them,  and  doing  the  same  as  they  fell  back.  The  road 
behind  them  would,  of  course,  be  their  link  with  their 
fellows,  and  up  this  they  would  gradually  retreat  if  and 
when  they  were  hard  pressed.  The  knowledge  that  if  they 


were  getting  the  worst  of  things  they  could  always  mount 
their  cycles,  and  in  twenty  minutes  be  three  or  four 
miles  up  their  road  and  ready  to  begin  again,  would  give 
them  great  confidence  in  their  worrying  tactics.  No 
doubt  that  is  not  the  temper  in  which  great  battles 
are  won,  but  it  is  a  very  excellent  frame  of  mind 
for  men  whose  object  is  not  to  conquer  but  to 
worry  and  delay, — to  play  the  part  of  a  swarm  of  wasps, 
not  of  a  herd  of  charging  buffaloes. 

General  Maurice  could  not,  of  course,  illustrate  his 
tactics  of  delay  by  putting  two  thousand  men  on 
each  of  his  forty  roads.  He  had  only  some  two 
thousand  men  in  all.  All  he  could  do  was  to  put  a 
few  men  on  each  road  to  represent  a  complete  column, 
and  on  the  Monday  to  draw  them  all  on  to  one  road, 
and  then  to  assume  that  the  rest  of  the  roads  in  his 
scheme  were  equally  strongly  held.  The  road  he  took 
was  a  road  ending  at  Hurstpierpoint,  which  place  was 
his  road-head.  From  it  the  cyclists  seized  a  commanding 
hill  (Woolstonbury  Hill),  and  showed  how  they  could 
have  checked  the  force  under  Colonel  Simpson,  which 
representedtheinvadermarchingfrom  thecoast.  We  cannot 
find  space  to  describe  further  in  detail  what  happened  on 
Monday,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  notice  the  very 
interesting  plan  under  which  the  northern  cyclists  were 
on  Sunday  stretched  along  the  line  of  road  which  runs 
east  and  west  from  Billingshurst  to  Cuckfield.  We  can 
only  say  generally  that  Sir  Frederick  Maurice’s  experi¬ 
ment  worked  most  satisfactorily,  and  that  though  the 
conditions  of  wind  and  weather  and  road  surface  were 
well-nigh  as  bad  as  possible,  he  was  able  to  do  what  he 
set  out  to  do.  The  operations,  indeed,  reflect  no  little 
credit  on  all  concerned,  from  the  General,  who  exhibited 
a  wonderful  topographical,  or,  to  coin  a  word,  vialogical, 
instinct  in  the  development  of  his  scheme,  to  the  humblest 
cyclist  rifleman,  whether  Volunteer  or  pure  civilian  (there 
were  a  good  many  members  of  ordinary  cycle  clubs  who  had 
slung  a  rifle  to  their  mounts  for  the  occasion),  who  skir¬ 
mished  up  and  down  the  sodden  and  hilly  Sussex  roads 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  splashed  with  mud  from  head  to 
foot.  They  show,  in  our  opinion,  beyond  a  doubt  that 
if  we  possessed  a  hundred  thousand  cyclist  riflemen,  and 
used  them  properly,  we  could  make  the  advance  of  an 
invader,  even  though  his  force  were  very  large,  one  of 
extreme  difficulty,  and,  what  is  more  important,  one  of 
great  slowness.  As  soon  as  the  wasps  had  been  driven 
back  up  their  roads  they  would  be  swarming  back  as 
ready  to  sting  as  ever. 

But,  granted  that  a  hundred  thousand  cyclist  riflemen 
would  be  of  very  great  use,  how  are  we  to  get  them  ?  We 
believe  that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  inducing  the  cycle 
clubs  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  to 
become  rifle  clubs  also,  and  in  encouraging  the  village 
and  other  rifle  clubs  to  mount  themselves.  That 
the  thing  is  not  impossible  was  illustrated  in  General 
Maurice’s  experiment.  Captain  Barclay,  an  officer 
who  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  joining  the 
manoeuvres  at  the  last  moment  by  a  bad  cycle  accident, 
had  persuaded  some  of  the  Woolwich  cycle  clubs  to  join  in 
the  scheme,  and  they  were  present  in  Sussex,  and  did  as 
good  work  as  any  one.  But  though  we  desire  to  see  the 
cycling  clubs  induced  to  become  rifle  clubs  also,  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  that  the  Government  should  spend 
much  money  on  the  movement.  All  that  need  be  done  is  that 
the  Government  should  issue  on  loan  rifles  to  recognised 
clubs,  should  give  all  such  clubs  facilities  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  ranges,  should  sell  them  ammunition  at  cheap  rates, 
and  should  call  them  out  from  time  to  time  to  take  part 
in  operations.  These  cycling  rifle  clubs  should,  however, 
remain  purely  voluntary  organisations,  and  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  force  them  into  the  Volunteer  move¬ 
ment.  That  is,  they  should  not  be  made  to  drill  on 
foot,  though  the  Government  should  provide  the  clubs  with 
military  instruction  of  a  useful  and  appropriate  kind.  For 
example,  military  club  runs  should  be  organised.  An 
officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  should  be  detailed  to 
take  out  a  club  and  show  them  how  to  seize  a  hill  or 
other  position  some  six  or  seven  miles  off,  and  there  to 
construct  field  entrenchments  and  prepare  the  ground  for 
defensive  purposes. 

But  perhaps  these  details  had  better  be  discussed  at 
some  other  time.  The  thing  that  now  most  wants 
insisting  on  is  that  the  Government  and  the  nation 
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should  recognise  the  value  of  cyclist  riflemen,  and 
should  try  to  bring  the  cyclists  and  the  rifles 
together.  In  our  opinion,  the  Government  should  appoint 
a  Commission — but,  remember,  a  Commission  not  to 
report,  but  to  act — to  which  should  be  confided  the  work 
of  encouraging,  organising,  and  developing  rifle  clubs,  and 
especially  village  rifle  clubs,  and  to  this  Commission 
might  be  given  the  further  duty  of  linking  the  cycle 
clubs  and  the  rifle  clubs.  What  is  wanted  is  a  body  to 
whom  men  who  want  to  form  a  village  rifle  club  can 
apply  for  help.  That  body  should  be  able  to  send  down 
an  inspector  who,  after  judging  of  the  local  conditions, 
should  be  able  to  say  : — ‘The  best  plan  here  will  be  to 
have  such-and-such  a  type  of  range.  That  field,  or  old 
chalk-pit,  or  quarry  will  be  the  best  place  for  the  butts. 
I  will  endeavour  to  obtain  its  use  from  the  owner  if  the 
villagers  will  agree  to  erect  a  suitable  target,  and  can 
form  a  club  with  at  least  twenty  members.  The  Commission 
will  supply  you  with  a  couple  of  rifles  for  practice,  will 
sell  you  or  hire  you  out  others  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  will 
give  you  a  license  exempting  members  from  any  penalties 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  incurred  by  carrying 
arms  without  a  license.’  Such  direction  and  help  would, 
we  believe,  have  a  very  great  effect  in  stimulating  the 
growth  of  clubs,  and  we  should  soon  see  what  we  ought  to 
6ee, — a  rifle  club  in  every  village.  This  ideal,  as  is  shown 
in  another  column,  is  by  no  means  an  absurd  one.  If 
people  will  only  be  content  with  a  Moms  tube  range, 
there  is  not  a  village  in  England  which  cannot  be  provided 
with  one  now  and  at  once.  And  when  we  have  got  the 
village  rifle  clubs  let  us  make  them  as  far  as  possible  mobile 
organisations  by  means  of  the  cycle.  To  sum  up,  the  cyclist 
rifleman  has,  in  our  opinion,  a  great  future  in  any  well- 
devised  scheme  of  national  defence.  But  to  get  the  cycle- 
mounted  rifleman  you  must  have  village  rifle  clubs  with 
butts  at  which  men  can  easily  learn  to  shoot.  If  once 
these  village  butts  were  established  everywhere,  the  town 
cyclist  would  have  no  difficulty  in  using  them.  The  town 
cycle  clubs  could  make  arrangements  for  the  use  of  village 
butts,  and  thus  their  members  might  learn  the  use  of  the 
rifle  in  connection  with  their  country  rides.  Bring  the 
rifle  and  the  cycle  together,  that  is  the  essential  thing. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  we  must  say  a  word  as  to 
the  use  of  the  motor-car  in  connection  with  cyclist  rifle¬ 
men.  A  fast  motor-car  is  essential  to  the  officer  com¬ 
manding  a  large  and  scattered  body  of  cyclists.  General 
Maurice  on  Sunday  and  Monday  was  using  a  fast  little 
voiturette  of  English  manufacture — an  ‘Ariel’ — andhe  was 
thus  enabled  to  keep  in  personal  touch  with  men  scattered 
over  a  very  long  line.  Without  his  4  Ariel  ’  he  could  not 
possibly  have  covered  the  ground  he  did,  for  no  relays  of 
horses  would  have  sufficed.  The  motor-car  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  great  future  in  the  field,  and  never  more 
than  when  a  large  body  of  cyclists  are  under  arms. 
Their  extraordinary  mobility  demands  a  corresponding 
mobility  in  their  commander.  The  man  who  commands 
infantry  must  have  a  horse,  and  to  control  the  movements 
of  cyclists  a  fast  motor-car  is  a  necessity. 


THE  SERVIAN  MARRIAGE. 

E  do  not  quite  understand  the  sudden  change  of 
opinion  in  this  country  about  the  Servian 
marriage.  It  was  at  first  universally  condemned  as  the 
wilful  act  of  a  young  man  intent  on  obtaining  domestic 
peace  or  happiness  at  any  cost  to  his  country.  Now, 
however, 'that  King  Alexander  has  lost  the  support  of  his 
father’s  popularity  with  the  Army,  and  has  dismissed  his 
Ministers  because  they  remonstrated,  and  that  the  Russian 
Court  has  approved  the  match,  and  that  the  Servian 
Radicals,  who  are  all  pro-Russian,  have  consequently 
ceased  from  murmuring,  the  marriage  is  suddenly  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  highly  praiseworthy  arrangement.  The  King, 
it  is  said,  has  shown  character,  which  is  true ;  has  broken 
through  a  hampering  etiquette  ;  and  has  followed  his  own 
fancy,  as  a  manly  man  should  do,  in  his  choice  of  a  bride. 
All  the  censures  are  retracted,  and  the  strongest  condem¬ 
nation  endorsed  is  that  the  wedding  must  be  classed 
among  the  romantic,  which  in  England,  where  every  one 
has  a  sleeping  kindness  for  romance,  is  equivalent  to 
praise.  It  seems  to  be  wholly  forgotten,  even  by  con¬ 
sistent  democrats,  that  the  marriages  of  Kings  affect  the 
fate  of  their  subjects,  and  that  Kings  ought  to  live  for 


them  rather  than  for  themselves.  King  Alexander  in 
obeying  his  own  wishes  may  have  secured  for  himself  the 
best  of  wives,  and  doubtless  thinks  he  has  done  so,  but 
he  has  thrown  away  a  great  opportunity  of  consolidating 
his  throne,  and  thereby  of  increasing  the  security  of  his 
subjects  against  revolution,  invasion,  and  that  kind 
of  contempt  among  the  great  which  helps  so  much  to  make 
small  States  liable  to  misfortune.  It  may  be  said  that  he 
has  shown  qualities  which  counterbalance  this,  Servia 
needing  a  ruler  who  is  firm  to  obstinacy ;  but  his 
marriage  cannot  have  altered  his  character,  but  only  dis¬ 
played  it.  He  must  have  been  a  firm  man  before,  though 
no  accident  had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  revealing 
that  side  of  his  personality.  Or  it  may  be  said  that  the 
value  of  admission  among  the  reigning  houses  is  an 
illusion;  but  there  is  no  truth  in  the  contention.  Whether 
it  ought  to  be  so  is  another  question,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  great  Courts  do  think  of  their  members  as  a 
supreme  European  caste,  do  regard  that  caste  as  entitled 
to  certain  privileges,  and  do  hesitate  to  perform  certain 
acts  of  oppression  because  those  who  would  suffer  belong 
to  their  own  order.  The  execution  of  the  Emperor  of 
Mexico,  for  example,  struck  them  with  a  kind  of  horror 
which  if  he  had  been  a  son  of  Iturbide  they  would  not 
have  felt,  and  the  refusal  to  save  his  life  is  to  this  day 
recorded  as  among  the  misdeeds  of  the  United  States  in 
their  treatment  of  Europe.  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  would 
never  have  been  kidnapped  had  the  Battenbergs  been 
counted  among  the  Royal  houses.  The  dynasty  of 
Bernadotte  has  stood,  and  to  all  appearance  will 
stand,  because,  among  many  other  signs  of  the  strong 
sense  which  distinguishes  that  house,  it  has  sought 
and  found  admittance  into  the  reigning  clan ;  while 
the  little  State  of  Denmark  is  one  of  the  safest  in  the 
world  because,  among  other  reasons,  its  dynasty,  besides 
being  old,  is  closely  linked  by  ties  of  blood  with  those 
families  which  can  move  armies.  King  Alexander  of 
Servia,  though  sprung,  like  the  great  house  of  Anjou, 
from  the  soil,  is  an  acknowledged  King,  and  might 
have  found  in  Berlin,  or  London,  or  St.  Petersburg  a  bride 
who  would  have  brought  to  the  little  State  a  considera¬ 
tion  which  in  practical  politics  is  worth  much.  Every 
diplomatist  in  Belgrade  would  have  regarded  its  Court 
with  different  eyes,  and  a  hundred  intrigues  which  may 
develop  great  results  would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  the  consideration  that  the  really  powerful  of  Europe 
would  regard  them  with  disfavour,  and  that  one  house 
would  register  them  as  affronts  to  be  remembered.  We 
would  just  ask  any  who  think  this  statement  unfounded 
whether  they  believe  that  any  Spanish  lady  without 
birth  could  have  protected  the  throne  of  Alfonso  XIII. 
as  the  Queen-Regent  has  done.  We  entirely  admit  that 
the  Queen  is  a  person  of  ability  and  unusual  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  but  her  capacities  and  virtues  did  not, 
after  the  defeat  in  Cuba,  shelter  her,  and  therefore  her 
son,  half  so  much  as  the  fact  that,  owing  to  her  birth, 
her  expulsion  would  have  annoyed  the  Hapsburgs,  and 
therefore  their  allies  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  house  of 
Savoy. 

It  is  very  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  estimate  with 
precision  the  degree  to  which  dynastic  feeling,  dynastic 
ambition,  and  dynastic  fears  still  influence  the  actual 
politics  of  Europe,  but  that  they  do  influence  it,  some¬ 
times  very  strongly,  no  diplomatist  of  experience  doubts. 
It  is  not  probable,  or  indeed  possible,  that  a  family 
compact  should  exist  like  that  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  branches  of  the  Bourbons,  which  Sir  John  Seeley 
believed  to  be  the  key  to  so  much  of  the  policy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  but  every  house  likes  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  its  members,  dislikes  to  see  them  ruined,  and 
will  within  strict  limitations  lend  them  a  helping  hand. 
The  French  politicians  were  not  so  entirely  unwise  in 
dreading  and  resisting  the  accession  of  a  Catholic  Hohen- 
zollern  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  nor  are  the  Russian 
diplomatists  idiots  because  they  witnessed  with  aversion 
the  sudden,  almost  secret,  election  of  Charles  of  Hohen- 
zollern  Sigmaringen  to  the  kingship  of  Roumania.  A 
man  of  no  birth  and  no  dynastic  support  would  have 
suited  them  much  better  at  Bucharest,  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  even  now  they  are  not  welcoming  Madame 
Maschin  as  Queen  with  such  effusive  warmth  because  the 
alliance  brings  no  support  to  King  Alexander’s  throne. 
It  is  pleasant  to  them  to  be  bordered  on  the  South  by 
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weak  little  States,  and  anything  which  makes  those  States 
strong,  or  tends  to  persuade  them  to  a  strong  alliance, 
rouses  an  instinctive  aversion.  The  King  will  have 
Russian  support  perhaps,  hut  Russian  support  is  usually 
purchased  at  the  price  of  strict  obedience  to  Russia,  and 
is  in  no  way  a  guarantee  of  the  continued  existence  and 
separate  life  of  the  State. 

But  surely,  we  shall  be  told,  if  the  King  married  for 
love  only,  he  must  have  done  a  right  thing,  and  ought  to 
be  commended?  We  are  not  quite  so  sure.  Some  degree 
of  wisdom  and  ordinary  sense  ought,  we  fancy,  to  enter 
into  all  marriages,  and  especially  into  those  which  affect 
directly  the  future  of  great  communities.  Even  the 
English,  who  maintain  the  more  romantic  view  so 
strongly,  rarely  or  never  approve  a  mesalliance  when  it  is 
the  lady  who  stoops  from  her  rank,  and  a  King  is  under 
much  the  same  restrictions  as  a  woman.  He  has,  that  is, 
to  think  of  things  other  than  his  own  will  or  even  his 
own  happiness,  one  of  them  being  that  derogation  injures 
others  than  himself.  King  Milan  married,  we  presume, 
for  love,  and  his  marriage  certainly  brought  no  prosperity 
to  Servia,  none,  at  all  events,  comparable  with  that 
which  has  come  to  the  small  States  like  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Roumania,  and  even 
Greece,  where  the  Kings  have  obeyed-  more  ordinary 
and  more  prudent  rules  in  selecting  brides.  Whatever 
those  States  may  suffer  from — and  they  suffer  less  on  the 
whole  than  the  great  States — it  is  not  aggravated  by  their 
rulers  being  regarded  and  treated  as  outside  what  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  once  described  as  “the  European 
family.”  Napoleon  III.  of  all  who  have  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  made  perhaps  the  best  selection,  Yet  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  had  he  waited  a  little,  and  married 
among  the  dynasts,  his  son  would  be  at  this  moment 
Emperor  of  the  French.  A  Lady  of  Burleigh  is  always 
possible,  but  Royal  mesalliances  seldom  prosper. 


“  WALTER  v.  LANE.” 

WE  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  “  Walter  v.  Lane  ”  had 
gone  the  other  way.  Substantial  injustice  would  thus 
have  been  done,  but  that  is  not  an  uncommon  consequence 
of  an  action  at  law.  New  circumstances  arise  to  which  it 
is  sought  to  adapt  the  words  of  a  statute  designed  for  a 
different  purpose.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  Judges  recognise  the  real  identity  of  the  cases  which 
are  admittedly  within  the  Act  and  the  case  which  comes 
before  them  for  the  first  time.  Sometimes  they  feel  that 
this  would  be  to  give  the  existing  law  too  extensive  a 
meaning,  and  to  do  for  the  Legislature  what  the  Legislature 
ought  to  be  left  to  do  for  itself.  This  is  evidently  what 
Lord  Robertson  holds  to  be  the  fault  of  the  judgment  in 
“  Walter  v.  Lane.”  In  his  very  ingenious  argument  he 
leaves  the  Times  altogether  out  of  consideration,  and  he 
has  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  his  side.  He  looks  at  nothing 
but  the  shorthand  writer  taking  down,  it  may  be  for  his 
own  pleasure,  the  actual  words  that  fall  from  a  speaker’s 
lips.  That  speaker’s  thoughts  are  “untinctured  [in  the 
report]  by  the  slightest  trace  or  colour  of  the  reporter’s 
mind.”  He  adds  nothing ;  consequently,  how  can  any 
claim  to  copyright  arise?  You  might  as  well,  says  Lord 
Robertson,  claim  copyright  in  a  speech  taken  down 
from  a  phonograph.  Copyright  belongs  to  an  author,  and 
the  man  who  simply  writes  down  the  words  of  another, 
whether  directly  or  from  a  phonograph,  is  not  an  author 
in  any  sense  contemplated  by  the  Copyright  Act.  This 
is  colourably  true,  to  say  the  least,  and  it  is  because  it  is 
colourably  true  that  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  if 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Happily  the  majority  of  the  Court  has  saved  Parliament 
the  trouble  of  amending  the  Copyright  Act  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  In  their  opinion,  a  reporter  is  not  a  young  short¬ 
hand  writer  out  for  the  day  and  amusing  himself  by 
taking  stenographic  snap-shots  at  any  one  he  happens  to 
hear  speaking.  They  take  into  account  the  whole  system 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  They  inquire  whether  the  report 
which  is  the  product  of  that  system  has  cost  money, 
and  by  whom  that  money  has  been  paid.  When  Mr. 
Lane  was  moved  to  publish  a  volume  of  Lord  Rosebery’s 
speeches,  the  first  question  he  must  have  asked  himself 
was  how  he  was  to  become  possessed  of  them.  He  had 


not,  .as  might  have  been  the  case,  had  the  forethought 
to  have  the  words  taken  down  at  the  time  of  delivery. 
Had  he  done  this,  his  course  would  have  been  per- 
fectly  clear,  at  all  events  as  regards  the  Times. 
Failing  this,  he  might,  of  course,  have  gone  to  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  asked  him  to  repeat  for  the  purpose  of 
publication  the  speeches  he  had  made  on  various  occasions. 
This  last,  however,  is  an  expedient  to  which  it  is  not  won¬ 
derful  that  Mr.  Lane  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
resort.  These  methods  of  providing  the  subject  matter  of 
the  contemplated  book  had  the  common  feature  of  costing 
money.  There  remained  a  third  method,  which  was  the 
one  Mr.  Lane  adopted.  It  was  to  reprint  the  speeches  he 
wanted  from  the  Times.  This  method,  it  will  be  seen, 
involved,  equally  with  the  other  two,  the  expenditure  of 
money.  The  difference  was  that  in  the  first  two  cases  the 
money  would  have  come  out  of  Mr.  Lane’s  pocket,  whereas 
in  the  third  case  it  had  come  out  of  the  Times's  pocket. 
It  was  the  Times  that  had  sent  a  reporter  to  take  down 
Lord  Rosebery’s  words.  It  was  the  Times  that  had  set 
up  the  machine  by  which  the  words  written  down  by  the 
reporter  had  been  given  to  the  world  in  print.  As  regards 
Mr.  Lane,  therefore,  the  Times  was  the  owner  of  the  speech 
for  the  reporting  and  printing  of  which  they  had  paid, 
and  the  common-sense  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Times 
should  be  as  much  protected  by  the  Copyright  Act  as  the 
owner  of  any  other  form  of  printed  matter.  Looked  at 
in  this  way,  Lord  Robertson’s  reductio  ad  absurdum  loses 
all  its  value.  Let  us  suppose  the  proprietors  of  the 
Times  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way 
of  reporting  Parliamentary  debates  is  to  put  up  phono¬ 
graphs  within  reach  of  every  speaker,  and  to  print 
the  speeches  from  the  sounds  subsequently  given  out  by 
these  instruments.  We  cannot  see  that  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  would  make  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
ownership  of  the  reports.  Phonographs  are  not  provided 
for  nothing,  neither  does  the  reproduction  in  type  of  the 
words  given  out  by  the  phonograph  cost  nothing.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  means  by  which  a  speech  ceases  to  be  so 
much  sound  beatiDg  the  air  and  becomes  a  printed  sheet, 
they  all  involve  expense,  and  those  on  whom  that  expense 
falls  have  a  moral  right  to  be  protected  against  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  that  which  they  have  produced  at  their  own 
cost. 

The  House  of  Lords,  however,  had  to  do  more  than 
give  a  decision  which  should  be  in  harmony  with  sense 
and  justice.  They  had  also  to  show  that  their  decision 
was  not  in  conflict  with  the  words  of  the  statute.  The 
difficulty  here  was  that  the  Copyright  Act  speaks  of  an 
author,  and  that  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the 
Times  is  the  author  of  the  speeches  in  the  volume 
published  by  Mr.  Lane.  They  are  Lord  Rosebery’s 
speeches  ;  why,  then,  should  the  statute  be  construed  as 
referring  to  any  authorship  but  Lord  Rosebery’s  ?  Lord 
Davey’s  answer  to  this  question  is  that  copyright  in  a 
speech  does  not  come  into  being  so  long  as  it  remains 
a  speech  and  nothing  more.  Copyright  begins  after 
publication  ;  why  then  should  not  the  right  belong  to  the 
persons  who  have  incurred  the  cost  of  publication  ?  In 
this  instauce  the  persons  in  question  are  the  proprietors  of 
the  Times.  Mr.  Lane  “  has  admittedly  copied  and  re¬ 
published  for  his  own  benefit  certain  sheets  of  letterpress 

forming  part  of  the  Times  newspaper . Primd 

facie ,  therefore,  the  respondent  has  infringed  the  appel¬ 
lants’  copyright  in  their  newspaper.”  The  argument  that 
Lord  Rosebery,  and  Lord  Rosebery  alone,  is  the  author 
of  Lord  Rosebery’s  speeches  “  would  be  cogent  if  the 
Times  were  claiming  a  property  in  the  speech  itself.”  But 
their  claim  is  of  a  much  more  modest  description.  What 
the  Times  asks  to  have  protected  is  not  any  alleged 
property  of  theirs  in  a  speech  of  Lord  Rosebery’s.  “  They 
seek  only  to  prevent  the  respondent  from  multiplying 
copies  of  their  own  report  of  that  speech,  and  availing 
himself,  for  his  own  profit,  of  the  skill,  labour,  and 
expense  by  means  of  which  that  report  was  printed  and 
published.”  It  was  open  to  any  number  of  other  news¬ 
papers  or  publishers  to  spend  money  in  taking  down 
Lord  Rosebery’s  words,  and  in  printing  them  from  the 
notes  of  the  reporter  who  took  them  down.  Each  one 
of  these  newspapers  or  publishers  would  have  had 
precisely  the  same  right  in  its  report  that  the  Times  has, 
— the  right,  that  is,  of  saying  that  a  man  who  has  spent 
nothing  at  all  in  this  way  shall  not  come  in  and  appropriate 
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the  result  of  another  man’s  expenditure.  Or,  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor  put  it,  “  a  man  goes  along  a  street,  collects 
the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  each  dweller 
therein,”  and  then  publishes  them  in  a  book  of  which 
the  law  gives  him  the  copyright.  Where  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  man  who  does  this  and  the  man  who 
goes  into  a  room,  takes  down  the  words  of  somebody 
who  is  speaking  on  a  platform,  and  then  publishes  them 
in  a  newspaper?  The  only  difference  is  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  rights  of  the  man  who  is  speaking  may 
conceivably  have  to  be  considered.  But  from  the  point 
of  view  of  copyright  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no 
copyright  in  a  speech  until  it  has  been  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  ;  why  then  should  not  the  copyright  belong  to 
the  reporter — and  of  course  to  the  person  who  employs 
and  pays  such  reporter — just  as  much  as  to  the  collector 
of  names  and  addresses,  and  to  the  person  who  employs 
and  pays  such  collector  ?  Or,  to  quote  Lord  Brampton, 
“a  speech  and  the  report  of  it  are  two  different  things, 
and  the  author  of  the  one  and  the  author  of  the  other 
are  presumably  two  different  persons.  The  author  of  a 
speech  is  the  author  of  language  orally  uttered  by  him¬ 
self.  The  author  of  a  report  of  a  speech  is  the  author 
of  a  writing  containing  the  substance  or  the  exact  words 
of  that  speech.”  In  the  “  language  orally  uttered  ” 
there  is  no  copyright,  but,  happily  for  the  public  interest, 
it  is  now  settled  law  that  there  is  copyright  in  the 
printed  matter  which  reproduces  that  language. 


MR.  BALFOUR  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  THOUGHT. 

IT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  greater  English  politi¬ 
cians,  and  especially  those  who,  like  Lord  Salisbury, 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  have  read  much  and  reflected 
much,  do  not  more  frequently  give  us  their  thoughts  upon 
subjects  which  are  not  political.  They  would  delight  the 
community,  and  especially  that  section  of  it  which  thinks, 
much  more  than,  to  judge  from  their  practice,  they  appear  to 
imagine.  The  interest  in  abstract  subjects  never  was  more 
keen,  and  those  who  feel  it  would  feel  also  a  deep  pleasure  in 
knowing  how  the  trend  of  thought  strikes  men  of  great 
practical  experience,  the  men,  in  fact,  who  govern ;  what  they 
expect  from  the  rapid  developments  of  the  present  time,  and 
what  is  their  counsel  as  to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  last 
half  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  at  Cambridge,  for  instance,  to 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  University  Extension  students, 
will  be  read  and  remembered  by  thousands  who  will  forget 
nearly  all  that  has  been  said  in  Parliament  this  Session, — no 
doubt  a  Session  singularly  poverty-stricken  in  good  debating. 
The  speech  was  far  too  short,  and  much  of  it  wasted  on  a 
question  of  little  moment,  namely,  the  comparative  claims  of 
the  last  and  the  present  centuries  to  interest  those  who  reflect 
—a  question  which  must,  after  all,  be  decided  by  taste  rather 
than  reason — but  towards  the  end  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
began  to  think  aloud,  and  the  audience  strained  their  ears 
to  listen  to  every  word.  After  stating  that  in  his  opinion  the 
characteristic  note  of  the  century  has  been  its  fertility  “  in 
the  products  of  scientific  research,  to  which  no  other  period 
offers  a  precedent  or  a  parallel,”  he  proceeded  to  discuss  in  a 
terribly  condensed  form  the  effects  which  this  research, 
successful  as  it  has  been,  will  have  upon  the  direction  of 
human  thought.  Those  effects,  he  maintained,  have  been 
manifold  and  immense.  “  No  century  has  seen  so  great  a 
change  in  our  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.”  The  “  universe  presents  itself  in  a  wholly  changed 
perspective.”  “We  not  only  see  more,  but  we  see  differently.” 
Things  once  believed  to  be  things  are  now  known  to  be  move¬ 
ments,  and  the  minds  of  physicists  are  stretching  towards  a 
theory  which  will  “  reduce  the  physical  universe,  with  its  in¬ 
finite  variety,  its  glory  of  colour  and  of  form,  its  significance 
and  its  sublimity,  to  one  homogeneous  medium  in  which 
there  are  no  distinctions  to  be  discovered  but  distinction  of 
movement  or  of  stress.”  A  change  so  vast  in  the  standpoint  of 
the  mind  must  affect  all  its  products,  literature,  art,  and  even 
religion.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Balfour  that  as  to  the  effect 
on  literature  he  gave  no  opinion,  and  as  to  art,  only  hinted  that 
exposing  the  wheelwork  of  the  world  scarcely  tended  to  the 
more  vivid  presentation  of  sensuous  external  facts,  but  that 
on  religion  he  offered  what  he  modestly  called  “  a  conjecture,” 
but  what  we  suppose  to  be  his  inmost  belief.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  probable  approaching  completeness,  or,  as  it 


were,  roundness,  of  scientific  thought,  under  which  “  there 
would  be  only  one  natural  science,  namely,  physics,  and  only 
one  kind  of  explanation,  namely,  the  dynamic,”  would  lead  to 
“  a  new  and  More  refined  materialism.”  On  the  contrary,  he 
considered  that  the  absence  of  apparent  room  for  spirit  would 
lead  to  a  conviction  of  the  inadequacy  of  science  to  explain  all 
things,  with  the  result  that,  in  some  way  as  yet  unguessed,  a 
path  of  reconciliation  would  be  discovered  between  science  and 
religion.  “  That,  in  some  way  or  other,  future  generations  will, 
each  in  its  own  way,  find  a  practical  modus  vivendi  between  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual  I  do  not  doubt  at  all ;  and  if  a  hundred 
years  hence  some  lecturer  whose  parents  are  not  yet  bom  shall 
discourse  in  this  place  on  the  twentieth  century,  it  may  be  that 
he  will  note  the  fact  that,  unlike  their  forefathers,  men  of  his 
generation  were  no  longer  disquieted  by  the  controversies 
once  suggested  by  the  well-known  phrase  ‘conflict  between 
science  and  religion.’  ”  That  is,  at  all  events,  a  great 
thought,  and  its  impact  will  be  deepened  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  expressed,  not  by  a  professed  philosopher 
musing  in  his  library,  but  by  a  statesman  immersed  in  great 
affairs,  and  tormented  by  an  almost  daily  necessity  of  meeting 
new  problems  of  the  most  concrete  kind.  The  man  who 
dreams  thus  went  back  from  Cambridge  to  help  to  provide 
against  the  Yellow  Peril,  or  to  settle  the  programme  for  a 
democratic  election,  and  it  is  because  of  those  material  occu¬ 
pations  that  his  dreams,  apart  from  their  own  value,  have  such 
an  intellectual  interest.  Our  thinking  is  done  for  us  too 
much  by  men  who  live  in  the  closet,  and  who  are  too  widely 
separated  from  the  actual  facts  of  life  to  be  fully  in  sympathy 
with  movement.  They  are  apt  to  perceive  everything  about 
the  forces  around  them  except  that  they  are  modes  of  motion. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  the  reconciliation  of 
which  Mr.  Balfour  speaks  will  come  quite  so  soon,  for 
as  yet  there  are  minds  which  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
seeing  anything  not  material  and  minds  which  appear 
spiritual  in  their  very  structure,  and  between  those  minds 
the  bridge  is  hard  to  build ;  but  that  the  progress  of  science 
will  not  impair,  much  less  kill,  the  eagerness  of  the  desire  to 
search  further  into  the  things  of  the  spirit  we,  with  Mr- 
Balfour,  heartily  believe.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  the 
younger  of  this  generation,  the  much  younger  we  mean, 
reject  materialism  by  a  sort  of  instinct.  Unless  some  awful 
misfortune,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  conquest  of  the  white 
races  by  the  yellow,  throws  man  back  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  deadens  in  him  hope  till  mental  energy,  which  can¬ 
not  live  without  hope,  rapidly  decays,  we  should  look  forward 
to  the  coming  century  as  one  in  which  men,  satisfied,  it  may  be 
even  satiated,  with  their  triumphs  over  the  forces  of  Nature, 
would  turn  eagerly  to  discern  more  clearly  those  spiritual 
forces  from  which  they  have  as  yet  extracted  so  few  convictions. 
They  will  seek  further  demonstration  of  the  truth  that  if  all 
forces  are  but  manifestations  of  one  force,  motion  must 
be  imparted  to  that  one  by  a  compelling  Mind.  Conscious 
how  short  life  is,  even  for  investigation,  they  will  become 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  be  sure  that  there  is  a  life 
beyond  this  of  which  at  least  the  duration  will  be 
infinitely  greater.  The  want  of  satisfaction  with  concrete 
things,  of  which  men  are  conscious  in  proportion  to  their 
powers,  will  become  indefinitely  greater,  and  will  produce  a 
new  ardour  to  discover  an  adequate  object  for  existence,  and 
a  rule  of  conduct  more  obviously  imperative  than  any  one 
yet  accepted  by  the  mass.  So  far  from  looking  forward  to  an 
increase  of  secularism,  we  should  expect  religious  revivals  of 
almost  unprecedented  vigour,  possibly  led  by  men  of  equally 
unprecedented  insight,  the  very  battle  with  Nature  tending  to 
enlarge  both  the  reasoning  and  the  perceptive  powers.  We 
should  expect  to  see  many  men  turning  from  the  wearisome 
pursuit  of  material  knowledge  to  lead  lives  of  fruitful  medita¬ 
tion,  such  as  must  in  the  end  produce  a  new  perception  of 
light.  That  has  been  the  result  in  the  East,  and  the  West 
would  bring  to  its  research  into  the  laws  of  spirit  a  greater 
vigour,  and  a  trust  which  the  East  ha3  never  felt  in  the  great 
method  of  induction.  Perhaps,  too,  there  may  be  new  aids. 
It  would  be  vain  to  expect  a  new  revelation,  though  we  know 
of  nothing  in  the  old  one  which  makes  that  hopelessly  im¬ 
possible,  but  men  may  yet  discover  by  assiduous  and  persistent 
inquiry  concrete  evidence  of  a  future  life,  may  yet  learn  from 
fuller  evidence  how  certain  it  is  that  Christ  taught  a  wisdom 
not  of  His  own  devising,  but  committed  to  Him  to  teach,  may 
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yet  arrive  at  new  convictions  as  to  the  place  of  men  in  the 
universe  around  them.  Communication  with  another  planet 
is,  we  fear,  physically  impossible,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  discoveries  which  would  prove  past  all  question  that 
sentient  beings  exist  and  work  in  other  worlds,  and  in  proving 
it  modify  every  conception  man  has  formed  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Creator  in  placing  on  an  insignificant  orb  in  a  remote 
corner  of  space  short-lived  beings  who  yet  are  capable  of 
thoughts  which  might  seem  to  belong  to  spirits  greater  than 
themselves.  It  is  only  dreaming,  all  this,  perhaps,  but  who  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  dreamed 
that  physicists  hoped  to  obtain,  and  in  a  limited  degree  have 
obtained,  the  power  of  seeing  through  opaque  matter,  or  that 
they  would  be  able  to  prove  past  question  the  constituent 
nature  of  bodies  separated  from  them  by  millions 
of  miles  of  space  ?  The  widening  of  thought  of  which 
the  poet  spoke  must  be  accompanied,  or  at  least  may  be 
accompanied,  by  a  new  clarification  of  thought,  and  in  that 
new  clearness  more  of  the  true  nature  of  spiritual  force  must 
necessarily  be  discerned.  And  we  will  venture  to  finish  with 
this  prophecy,  that  if  ever  science  and  faith  are  reconciled,  if 
the  physicists  believe,  there  will  have  been  no  belief  so  intensej 
we  had  almost  written  so  bigoted,  as  theirs.  Great  is  the 
faith  and  the  harshness  of  a  Torquemada,  yet  he  hardly 
scorned  the  unbeliever  in  Roman  Catholicism  with  a  fuller 
or  more  bitter  contempt  than  the  mathematician  feels  for 
the  man  who  questions  the  axiom  that  two  parallel  lines  will 
never  meet. 


GERMANY  AND  HEINE. 

HE  Spirit  of  the  World,”  said  Matthew  Arnold  in 
his  poem  on  “  Heine’s  Grave,”  “  beholding  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  men,”  let  for  one  brief  moment  a  sardonic  smile  play 
on  his  face,  and  “that  smile  was  Heine.”  An  excellent 
epigrammatic  characterisation,  like  so  many  of  Arnold’s,  but 
also,  like  his,  only  partially  true.  If,  without  irreverence,  we 
can  think  of  the  Divine  Being  as  not  only  grieved  at  man’s 
wickedness,  but  amused  at  his  folly  (and  the  Hebrew  prophets 
could  so  think),  doubtless  few  writers  since  literature  began 
have  been  better  able  to  hint  at  that  side  of  the  Infinite 
Mind  than  Heine.  But  the  present  volume  before  us,  the 
“  Buch  der  Lieder,”  just  issued  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Co.  in  the  original  German,  reminds  us  of  the  many-sidedness 
of  Heine’s  nature.  This  brilliant  mocker  could  he  tender  as  a 
child,  this  wonderful  force  in  European  literature  could  dissolve 
in  hot  tears.  Arnold,  misunderstanding  a  reference  of  Goethe’s, 
seemed  to  think  that  Heine  lacked  the  spirit  of  love.  It  was 
an  error,  as  truly  so  as  to  make  the  chai*ge  against  Goethe 
himself, — and  we  know  that  that  charge  has  been  made.  Here, 
in  this  little  volume,  are  songs  of  sorrow  and  yearning,  songs 
of  romance  from  one  who  knew  not  a  little  of  the  intricate 
labyrinths  of  the  heart,  lyrics,  songs  of  Nature  from  the  Harz 
and  by  the  North  Sea.  The  subtle  intertwining  of  human 
emotion  and  of  sentiments  bom  of  the  idealising  of  Nature  is 
as  striking  as  in  the  poetry  of  Shelley. 

Heine  was  as  truly  a  wunder-hind  and  a  welt-hind  as  Goethe. 
These  two  are  the  great  cosmopolitan  intellectual  forces  of 
Germany.  Lessing,  the  true  founder  of  modem  German  litera¬ 
ture,  though  so  well  acquainted  with  French  and  English  work, 
was  national.  So  was  Schiller,  so  were  the  lesser  lights,  Klop- 
stock,  Gellert,  Homer,  Uhland.  But  Goethe  and  Heine,  like 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  belong  to  mankind,  and  can  never  be 
enclosed  in  any  national  ring-fence.  Still,  they  were  German, 
one  wholly,  the  other  in  part,  and  the  conditions  of  German  life 
under  which  each  was  horn  helped  to  make  him  what  he  was, 
while  in  turn  each  bequeathed  to  Germany  a  rich  legacy. 
While  Goethe  came  from  the  old,  peaceful  Germany  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  classical,  somewhat  frigid,  but  with  a 
new  sentimentalism,  to  hurst  out  in  the  sturm  und  drang 
passion,  simple,  and  even  poor,  but  with  a  rich  historical 
tradition  and  a  great  Gothic  inheritance,  Heine  was  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  its  vehement  democratic  energy, 
its  .  spirit  of  .  rebellion,  .its  sceptical  questioning  strangely 
blended  with  spiritual  yearning  after  faith  and  peace. 
Prophet  and  poet  of  intellectual  and  political  liberty, 
champion  of  modem  ideas,  we  might  even  say  r&colte, 
Heine  could  yet  stand  in  rapture  before  the  sculptured 
portals  of  Rheims  Cathedral  and  declare  that  no  such 
noble  embodiment  of  human  aspiration  could  be  bom 


hut  in  an  age  of  faith.  How  curiously  fascinating  were 
the  seemingly  unassimilahle  elements  which  yet  were  blended 
in  this  man’s  personality.  The  keen  intellect  of  the  Jew  with 
the  tender  sentiment  of  the  Teuton ;  the  fierce  contempt  for 
all  the  absurdities  of  the  old  European  lumber-house  of  worn- 
out  antiquities ;  the  intense  convictions  of  the  modem 
democrat  with  the  high  intellectual  scorn  for  the  mediocrity 
and  bourgeo-is  instincts  which  democracy  has  up  to  the  present 
evolved, — all  these  conflicting  tendencies  were  fighting  within 
the  perplexed  soul  and  diseased  body  of  this  extraordinary 
man  during  the  troubled  fever  of  his  earthly  life.  Had 
Byron  been  endowed  with  greater  intellectual  power  he  would 
have  been  perhaps  the  nearest  analogue  of  Heine  in  our  own 
literary  history.  But  Byron,  as  Goethe  said,  was  a  mere  child 
when  it  came  to  reflection.  Heine  felt  with  the  intense 
passion  of  ByTqn,  but  he  had  a  power  of  intellectual  analysis, 
a  capacity  for  viewing  the  world,  which  Byron,  with  all  his 
genius,  sincerity,  and  strength,  never  knew. 

If  we  dissociate  Heine  from  literature  pure  and  simple,  and 
connect  him  with  the  world-movement  of  his  time,  we  must 
think  of  him  as  the  unique  figure  around  whom  cluster  the 
hopes,  fears,  aspirations  of  1848,  just  as  we  must  think  of  his 
brilliant  compatriot  Lassalle  as  the  pioneer  of  the  more  mate¬ 
rial  and  practical  democracy  of  a  later  era.  It  is  justly  urged 
against  the  movement  of  1848  that  it  was  crude,  premature, 
sentimental,  and  in  some  respects  anarchic.  But  that  “  brief 
but  bright  awakening,”  as  Mi-.  Bryce  calls  it,  must  not  be 
altogether  judged  by  the  clumsy  tests  of  mere  political 
analysis.  It  was  a  movement  of  the  insurgent  human  spirit 
even  more  than  a  political  movement,  it  was  idealistic,  and  in 
the  thought  of  many  of  its  votaries,  religious.  To  Heine  it 
was  essentially  so,  and  he  was  its  intellectual  interpreter  to 
Germany.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  saw  a  new  Germany,  a  new 
Europe,  not  that  which  Bismarckian  diplomacy  has  created, 
but  a  kingdom  of  the  spirit.  Surely  something  of  that  old 
prophetic  insight  of  his  Hebrew  ancestors  had  fallen  on  him. 
His  politics  were  ideal.  He  loved  the  people,  but  the  people 
to  him,  as  to  all  who  share  his  spirit,  was  also  ideal.  For  the 
actual  mob  he  had  no  love,  he  could  not  surround  it  with  an 
aureole.  “  If  a  Hing  shook  my  hand  I  would  cut  it  off,”  said 
an  uncompromising  democrat  to  Heine.  “And  I,”  replied  the 
poet,  “  if  King  Mob  shook  my  hand — I  should  wash  it.”  He 
shared  with  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Lamennais  the  bright  vision 
of  an  ideal  democracy,  scarcely  of  this  earth ;  and  in  that  he 
truly  represented  the  German  Democratic  movement  of  1848, 
with  its  high  aims,  its  inspired  dreams,  its  hope  and  enthu¬ 
siasm — and  its  wide  removal  from  the  actual  situation. 
Heine  is  the  watermark  to  which  German  idealism  in  prac¬ 
tical  affairs  rose,  while  he  himself  not  only  represented,  but 
inspired,  that  idealism. 

From  the  literary  point  of  view  Heine  may  he  said  to  have 
imparted  entirely  new  elements  to  German  literature,  and 
elements  of  the  highest  value.  Apart  from  Goethe’s  writings, 
German  literature  before  Heine  lacked  brilliancy,  esprit,  the 
note  of  high  and  rare  distinction.  It  was  solid,  interesting, 
in  many  ways  noble,  in  every  respect  useful  for  the  German 
people  in  the  stage  of  growth  they  had  reached.  But,  as 
Goethe  said  to  Eckermann,  it  was  homely,  provincial ;  it  had 
scarcely  attained  recognition  in  the  high  court  of  European 
literary  arbitrament.  Goethe  and  Heine  changed  all  that,  and 
in  a  few  powerful  strides  German  literature  took  its  place  as 
a  spiritual  force  admitted  by  mankind.  What  music  their 
songs  have  inspired !  How  their  poems  have  stimulated  the 
mind,  satisfied  the  {esthetic  sense,  and  touched  the  heart !  If 
we  get  from  Heine  the  sardonic  spirit  referred  to  by  Arnold, 
we  also  get  that  untranslatable  stimmung  which  the  German 
feels  in  the  purple  twilight  under  the  mystery  of  the  stars- 
If  on  one  side  the  elfish  spirit  of  satire  is  predominant,  on 
the  other  side  we  scent  the  most  delicate  spiritual  perfume, 
we  feel  the  deep  underlying  religions  instinct  of  the  “  Knight 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  To  this  German-Hebrew  mind  was 
revealed  not  a  little  of  the  inner  essence  of  Christianity  as  well 
as  the  ancient  spirit  of  Greek  art.  Heine,  in  fact,  lived  as 
few  have  done,  in  many  worlds,  at  many  ages,  and  he  was  thus 
able  to  inspire  the  German  world  of  letters  with  a  new 
element  of  world-feeling  which  it  hardly  knew  before.  The 
general  European  debt  to  him  is  great,  the  specific  German 
debt  almost  incalculable. 
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THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  BOWES. 

T  "was  remarked  a  short  time  ago  by  a  Wessex  farmer  to 
the  writer  that,  though  plenty  of  sheep  may  be  reared 
nowadays,  shepherds  are  dying  out,  and  paradoxical  as  the 
statement  at  first  sight  appears,  it  nevertheless  contains  a 
measure  of  truth.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  a  type, 
distinguished  by  definite  characteristics,  this,  like  many 
another  class  of  farm -servants,  is  being  educated  out  of 
existence.  The  external  signs  of  the  shepherd’s  calling  have 
long  since  disappeared, — the  short  blue  or  white  linen  jacket 
commonly  worn  by  working  men  has  replaced  his  smock  ;  the 
long  frieze  coat,  in  appearance  not  unlike  his  charges’  woolly 
fleece,  wherewith  till  recent  years  he  defied  the  stern  breezes 
of  the  Downs,  has  been  doffed  for — significant  sign  of  the 
times — a  military  greatcoat.  His  crook,  at  once  the  symbol 
of  his  profession  and  the  instrument  by  means  of  which, 
according  to  popular  belief,  he  “  taught  ”  the  laggard  and 
checked  the  forward  members  of  his  flock,  has  shrunk  to  a 
mere  ash-plant,  an  insignificant  walking-stick  used  to  support 
his  steps  during  his  frequent  journeys  from  the  fireside  to 
the  fold,  when  he  is  leading  his  flock  across  the  fields  to 
pastimes  new,  or  driving  them,  unwilling  victims,  to  the 
neighbouring  market.  But  for  his  dog  trotting  meekly, 
with  drooping  tail,  at  his  heels,  he  is  indistinguishable 
from  his  unskilled  fellow-labourers.  Happily,  however,  a 
remnant  of  the  past  generation  still  survives,  whom  the  present 
progressive  age  has  been  powerless  to  modernise  save  in  ex¬ 
ternals.  The  greater  portion  of  these  men’s  lives  has  been 
passed  in  solitude ;  for  weeks  at  a  time  they  have  been  absent 
from  their  homes  and  families,  sleeping  in  a  tiny  cot,  which 
was  moved  from  place  to  place  as  the  requirements  of  the  land 
or  the  supply  of  fodder  on  the  ground  necessitated  the  presence 
of  sheep.  An  occasional  trip  to  the  nearest  village  for  pro¬ 
visions  alone  broke  the  monotony  of  their  existence  during 
this  enforced  seclusion,  when  “  you  med  goo  fur  days  wi’out 
seein’  arra-one  to  sp’ake  to,  ’ceptin’  ’twur  yer  pooer  dog  or 
the  ship.”  As  may  be  imagined,  they  are  for  the  most  part  a 
taciturn  class,  slow  of  speech,  illiterate,  incredibly  ignorant  of 
the  world  outside  their  own  limited  circuit.  One  such  hermit 
of  the  Downs  lately  mentioned  to  his  employer  the  fact  that 
he  had  never  been  in  a  train,  though  he  had  more  than  once 
“  sin  ’e  a-runnin’  along.”  The  master,  with  the  kindest  inten¬ 
tions,  not  only  gave  him  a  holiday,  but  supplied  the  funds  for 
an  excursion  to  a  distant  town.  “  The  shuckettin’  an’  hollerin’  ” 
of  the  locomotive,  however,  proved  too  much  for  the  shepherd’s 
nerves :  he  “  wur  that  frowtened,”  to  quote  his  words,  that  on 
the  first  available  opportunity  he  descended  to  terra  firma, 
swearing  by  all  his  gods  that  never  again  would  he  commit 
himself  to  an  undertaking  fraught  with  such  peril  as  a 
railway  journey.  That  despite  their  ignorance  these  old 
fellows  can  on  occasion  display  a  shrewd  mother-wit,  the 
following  anecdote  will  show.  “  When  I  wur  livin’  down  in 
the  Yale,”  quoth  one,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical 
specimen,  “  some  folks  attackted  ma  an’  med  game  on  ma, 
’cause  I  wur  a  shepherd.  ‘  Shepherds  be  a  pooer  lot  o’  igge- 
rants,’  ’um  sez,  tryin’  to  put  ma  in  the  dark ;  ‘  they  dwun’t 
knaw  nothen  ’cept  about  their  few  ship.’  ‘  Have  you  read  your 
Bible  ?  ’  sez  I  to  ’um,  ‘  ’cause  I  have,  from  Genesis  to  Reve¬ 
lation,  an’  I  can’t  see  as  shepherds  be  sa  wonnerful  little 
thought  on  sence  the  beginnin’  o’  the  worruld.  There’s  Jacob 
an’  Moses  an’  David  as  wur  shepherds :  they  sims  to  be  spoke 
of  ree-speckful  anuff  in  the  Bible  by  what  I  can  mek  out. 
An’  ther’s  one  thing  as  I’d  like  to  ax  ’ee.  Ha’  you  iver  yeard 
tell  o’  a  carter  or  a  fogger  bein’  med  King  like  David  wur  ?  ’ 
Bless  ’ee,  all  them  carters  an’  foggers  gin  up  tarrifyin’  ma 
fur  bein’  a  shepherd  arter  that.”  How  the  hero  of  this  story 
acquired  his  Biblical  lore  is  a  mystery,  for  he  has  since  con¬ 
fessed  to  the  writer  that  he  is  “  no  scholerd.”  He  comes  of  a 
race  of  shepherds ;  in  fact  it  was  a  tradition  in  his  native 
place  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  one  of  his  family 
had  taken  part  in  the  annual  shearing  on  a  certain  farm. 
Like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  he  began  to  learn 
his  trade  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  which  did  not  leave 
much  time  for  the  acquisition  of  head  knowledge.  Tiring 
of  the  peaceful  monotony  of  the  fold,  he  exchanged  his 
crook  for  a  sword  and  took  the  Queen’s  shilling.  W  thin  a 
few  years,  however,  he  reverted  to  the  occupation  of  his 
youth,  and  came  back  light  in  pocket — having  bought  him¬ 
self  out  at  his  wife’s  entreaty — but  rich  in  that  valuable  com¬ 


modity, — experience.  Part  of  his  brief  period  of  service  with 
the  colours,  which  has  conferred  distinction  upon  him  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  was  spent  in  Ireland,  and  it  was 
his  turn  on  finding  himself  once  more  among  his  old  asso¬ 
ciates  to  gibe  at  whilom  scoffers,  for  “  pooer  fullish  critturs 
what  thinks  England  be  pretty  nigh  the  whole  o’  the  worruld, 
an’  the  Irish  be  black  men.”  At  times  he  is  assailed  by 
poignant  regret  that  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  a 
friend,  learn  to  read  and  write,  make  the  Army  his  home,  and 
attain  finally  to  the  dignity  of  a  sergeant,  with  a  pension  of 
14s.  a  week.  These  pangs  of  blighted  ambition  are  apt  to 
become  particularly  sharp  throughout  the  lambing  season, 
when  he  not  seldom  has  to  leave  his  bed  two  and  three  times 
diming  the  night — be  there  rain,  frost,  or  snow  outside — to 
attend  to  the  yeening  ewes.  The  present  war  fired  him  with 
renewed  martial  ardour ;  he  has  “  heard  say  as  they  Bores  be 
a-comin’  over  year  to  pull  the  Queen  off  her  throne  an’  shut 
her  up  in  a  little  island.  But  afoor  things  got  to  that,  I 
reckon  I  should  putt  on  my  red  jackut  agen  an’  goo  out  to 
strike  a  blow  fur  she, — blessed  if  I  ’udn’t !  ” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  to  shepherds  all  days  are  alike. 
Every  seven  years  they  complete  one  of  working  Sundays, 
and  a  favourite  method  of  calculating  the  length  of  their 
professional  career  is  by  these  Sabbatical  milestones.  Seven 
such  is  considered  a  creditable  record,  but  the  writer  knows 
shepherds  who  have  put  in  eight  and  even  nine  years  of 
Sundays.  Holidays  have  been  few  and  far  between — a  day 
in  a  decade  perhaps — illnesses  even  rarer.  One  splendid 
veteran,  with  clear-cut  features,  a  complexion  like  a  polished 
rosy  apple,  and  eyes  that  seemed  to  have  absorbed  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sky’s  blueness,  who  laid  aside  his  crook,  not 
from  any  infirmity  of  age,  but  because  he  had  had  “  anuff 
o’  messin’  about  wi’  ship,”  could  show  a  clean  bill  of  health 
throughout  his  seventy-one  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  attack  of  rheumatism,  brought  on  by  sleeping  in 
his  cot  during  a  lengthened  spell  of  bad  weather.  If  the 
authority  of  one  of  their  number  is  to  be  trusted,  shepherds 
stand  third  on  the  list  in  respect  of  longevity,  and  this  not¬ 
withstanding  the  exposure  to  all  weathers  they  necessarily 
undergo,  and  the  onerous  nature  of  their  duties,  for  “  you’ve 
alius  got  summat  on  your  mind ;  measter  leaves  everythink 
to  ’ee,  an’  if  anythink  goos  wrong  you  jest  about  ketches  it,” 
plaintively  remarked  one  of  the  profession.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  is  the  master  who  “  ketches  it,”  as  in  one  case, 
when  the  man,  irritated  by  what  he  considei’ed  unjust  censure 
on  the  quality  of  his  lambs,  engaged  his  employer  in  fair 
fight  and  drove  him  ignominiously  from  the  fold,  the  other 
taking  his  thrashing  with  meekness  from  a  servant  too 
valuable  to  be  dismissed. 

The  two  following  anecdotes,  for  the  authenticity  of  which 
the  writer  can  vouch,  give  some  idea  of  the  ignorance  and 
simplicity  of  these  shepherds  of  the  Downs.  One  of  them 
while  tending  his  sheep  was  approached  by  a  candidate  for 
the  County  Council,  and  was  asked  for  the  promise  of  his 
vote.  “  Yote  ?  ”  inquired  the  man  of  flocks,  removing  his  hat 
to  stimulate  the  flow  of  his  ideas,  “  vote  P  What  be  that, 
h’wever?”  “Do  you  take  no  interest  in  politics,  that  you 
don’t  know  what  a  vote  is  ?  ”  retorted  the  other.  A  ray  of  com¬ 
prehension  pierced  the  shepherd’s  brain:  “I  knaws  the 
or’nary  sort  of  tick,  but  I’ve  niver  yeard  o’  these  polly-’uns 
afoor.  I  s’pwose  ’tis  a  fresh  kind.”  Here  is  the  second.  A 
doctor,  well  known  in  the  district,  was  riding  across  a  lonely 
stretch  of  down,  when  he  came  upon  a  fold,  and  stopped 
to  exchange  a  few  remarks  with  its  guardian.  Eliciting  the 
information  that  the  latter  inhabited  a  desolate  cottage  far 
from  any  other  dwelling,  he  inquired  how  he  and  his  family 
managed  to  obtain  medical  assistance  in  time  of  illness. 
“  Why,  Sir,”  replied  the  shepherd  in  all  good  faith,  “  we 
dwun’t  ha’  no  doctor;  we  just  dies  a  nat’ral  death.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW  TO  FORM  A  YILLAGE  RIFLE  CLUB. 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  learn  how  I  formed  a 
village  rifle  club,  for  though  the  undertaking  is  not  nearly  so 
arduous  a  one  as  it  sounds,  one  is  always  glad  to  know  “  how  to 
set  about  it.”  How  I  set  about  it  was  as  follows.  I  felt  con- 
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vinced,  to  begin  with,  that  it  would  he  wise  not' 'to  aim  too 
high  or  to  try  to  set  up  an  imitation  Bisley.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  establish  a  Morris  tube  range.  The  Morris  tube, 
it  may  be  remarked  parenthetically,  is  an  arrangement 
patented  by  the  Morris  Tube  Company,  11  Hayrnarket, 
by  which  a  steel  tube  is  placed  in  the  barrel  of  the  Service 
rifle,  and  the  rifle  is  thereby  converted  from  a  weapon  carrying, 
two  n  iles  or  more,  to  one  with'  a  range  of  some  200  yards,  and 
firing'  a  small  bullet  like  that  in  a  rook  rifle.  No  doubt  a  full 
range  and  regular  Service  ammunition  is  best,  but  you  can  learn 
with  the  Morris  tube  arrangement  to  get  a  steady  hand  and 
accurate  eye  and  to  handle  your  weapon,  and  when  you 
come  to  fire  at  a  long  range  with  regular  ammunition 
you  very  soon  accommodate  yourself  to  the  hew  con¬ 
ditions.  Also  by  using  the  Morris  tube  yori  can  be  sure  you 
will  not  kill  your  neighbours  with  stray  shots.  Accordingly, 
I  bought  from  the  Morris  Tube  Company  two  of  their  targets, 
each  7  ft.  by  3  ft.,  which  placed  together  made  a  target — 
they  are  boiler-plate,  faced  with  J  in.  board— of  7  ft.  by  6  ft. 
I  then  arranged  with  a  neighbouring  farmer  to  let  me  place 
this  double  target  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  fields.  In 
front  of  the  target  there  are  100  yards  of  clear  grass  field, 
and  behind  another  100  yards  of  grass.  Then  comes  a  hedge, 
and  then  about  400  yards  or  more  of  open  arable.  Thus  even 
if  a  novice  were  to  fail  to  hit  the  target  the  bullet  could  do 
no  harm.  I  then  bought  two  ordinary  Lee-Enfield  rifles  fitted 
with  the  Morris  Tube  and  some  ammunition,  and  we  were 
ready  to  begin.  The  enrolment  of  members  was  the  simplest 
and  easiest  pari  of  the  whole  business.  I  began  with  the 
male  members  of  my  household,  and  they  brought  their 
friends,  and  though  I  live  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  nearest  village,  we  had  twenty  or  thirty  appli¬ 
cations  for  membership  at  once,  and  since  then  we  have  had  to 
consider  not  how  to  get  members,  but  how  to  keep  our  numbers 
down  to  our  very  limited  and  primitive  accommodation  in  the 
matter  of  butts,  for  only  two  men  can  shoot  at  once.  We 
could  at  the  most  take  eighty  to  a  hundred  members,  and 
that  number  we  shall  get,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  if  more 
than  thirty  turn  up  on  any  given  evening  we  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  give  each  man  his  turn.  The  interest  taken  in  the 
shooting  is  very  great,  though  we  have  no  great  store  of  prizes 
to  shoot  for.  Saturday  afternoon  is,  of  course,  the  time  when 
the  range  most  is  used,  though  it  is  also  open  on  Wednesdays, 
and  can  be  used  for  practice  at  other  times.  We  are  trying  to 
get  affiliated,  to  the  National  Rifle  Association,  as  if  we  are 
affiliated  there  will  be  no  risk  of  men  who  have  not  got  gun 
licenses  being  prosecuted.  Members  of  affiliated  clubs  are 
excused  the  license.  Though  we  applied  some  weeks  ago,  and 
deposited  our  rules,  and  asked  to  have  our  range  inspected, 
we  have  not  yet  had  our  range  visited.  Our  range  seems  to 
us  absolutely  safe  for  Mon-is  tube  ammunition,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  seem  so  to  the  inspector.  However,  we 
have  not  waited  for  the  slow-moving  wheels  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  but  have  begun  our  practice,  feeling  sure 
that  those  of  our  members  who  have  not  got  licenses  will 
not  be  prosecuted  for  firing  a  gun  without  a  license.  It  is 
notorious  that-  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue  do  not  post 
men  outside  the  saloons  or  rifle  booths  at  a'  fair  and  prosecute 
all  who  shoot,  and  after  the  Prime  Minister’s  appeal  to  the 
nation  to  form  rifle  clubs  it  is  incredible  that  Somerset  House 
would  prosecute  the  members  of  a  bona-fide  rifle  club.  At 
any  rate  we  mean  to  risk  it,  if  the  National  Rifle  Association 
will  not  allow  us  to  be  affiliated.  I  give  our  rules  below,  which 
are  as  simple  as  possible,  and  which,  though  they  could  be  easily 
improved  on,  may  serve  as  a  model.  Before  I  do  so,  however, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  the  objection  sure  to 
be  made  : — “  What  is  the  use  of  such  childish  proceedings  as 
these  you  are  describing,  and  they  are  obviously  quite  value¬ 
less  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  defence  P  ”  My 
answer  is,  that  though  we  are  not  teaching  men  to  be 
marksmen  in  the  highest  sense,  we  are  teaching  them  to 
handle  the  rifle,  to  understand  its  mechanism  and  the  meaning 
of  the  sights  and  so  forth,  and  are  training  in  a  certain  degree 
both  eye  and  hand.  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  higher  than  that, 
or  to  dwell  upon  the  immense  pleasure  which  the  men  get  out 
of  shooting  at  even  such  short  ranges  as  twenty-five  yards  or 
fifty  yards.  We  only  claim  to  be  a  humble  little  infants’ 
school,  but  we  think  that  infants’  schools  are  useful,  nay, 
necessary,  things.  To  say  that  we  imagine  we  are  making 
ourselves  a  valuable  military  force,  or  deluding  ourselves  into 


thinking  that  we  and  our  fellows  could  repel  the  invader,  is 
nonsense.  I  find  not  a  symptom  of  any  such  belief  among 
our  members.  We  have  no  imitation  Cronjes  and  De  Wets. 
Again,  the  notion  that  rifle  clubs  like  ours  will  injure  volun¬ 
teering  is  a  complete  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  act 
as  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  Volunteers,  though  many  of 
our  members,  by  reason  of  their  employments,  could  not 
volunteer.  I  notice  already  a  tendency  among  our  members 
to  look  with  great  interest  on  the  Volunteers.  They  are’ 
looked  on,  and  very  properly,  as  in  every  way  our  superiors. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labour  the  point  unnecessarily,  but 
I  am  most  anxious  to  say  once  more  that  people  must 
not  imagine  that  it  is  a  terrible  undertaking  to  found  a 
Morris  tube  rifle  club.  I  am  only  a  humble  villa  resident, 
and  yet  I  was  able  to  surmount  the  difficulties.  A  country 
gentleman  with  a  park  and  an  estate  would  find  it  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world.  Every  village  in  the  country 
ought,  in  truth,  to  have  its  rifle  club,  and  as  near  the  centra 
of  the  village  as  possible.  All  that  is  wanted  for  a  beginning 
is  a  big  field,  a  target,  and  a  couple  of  rifles  with  Morris  tubes.' 
These  things  will  enable  any  village  club  to  be  the  means  of 
teaching  the  lads  and  men  of  the  village  to  handle  the  rifle. 
Let  no  one  be  afraid  that  they  will  not  want  to  join,  or  will 
mind  paying  for  their  ammunition, — which,  by  the  way, 
can  be  retailed  to  them  about  three  shots  a  penny.  In 
my  opinion,  the  landlords  of  England  have  a  great 
opportunity.  If  they  will  say :  “  No  village  in  England 
should  be  without  its  rifle  club,”  and  will  take  the  lead  in 
establishing  them,  they  will  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the 
country.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  incur  any 
great  expense.  A  couple  of  the  Morris  tube  targets  can  be 
got  for  £6,  and  two  Lee-Enfields  fitted  with  Morris  tubes 
cost  about  £7  10s.  each.  That  makes  £21  in  all,  but  no 
doubt  a  target  as  good  as  the  Mo  it  is  Tube  Company's  target 
could  be  made  in  the  country  with  the  wood  provided  by  the 
estate  timber  yard,  while  the  boiler-plates  could  be  produced  by 
the  local  blacksmith,  at  a  lower  figure.  This  £21  need  not,  again, 
be  provided  by  the  squire.  It  should  be  raised  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  inhabitants  should  give  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  except,  perhaps,  the  innkeeper.  He  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  do  so,  for  when  once  a  village  rifle  club  i3 
established  many  a  sixpence  which  would  have  been  expended 
in  the  bar  goes  in  ammunition.  But  I  must  not  be  drawn 
into  the  social  aspects  of  village  rifle  clubs,  though  much 
might  be  written  on  the  subject,  and  all  in  their  praise.  Below 
are  the  rules  of  our  club,  which,  as  I  have  said  above,  are  by 
no  means  perfect,  in  fact  they  are  very  rude  and  imperfect, 
but  they  may  act  as  a  rough  model. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  X. 

-  Rifle  Club. 

Rules. 

(1)  The  Club  shall  be  called  the  -  Kifle  Clue,  and  its 

object  shall  be  to  encourage  Kifle  Shooting. 

(2)  The  Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Committee,. 

(3)  The  Officers  of  the  Club,  who  must  be  Members,  will  be 
elected  annually  iu  the  month  of  July,  and  will  be  Presi¬ 
dent,  Honorary  Secretary,  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  three 
Committee  Men. 

(4)  There  will  be  an  Annual  General  Meeting  in  the  month  of 
July  in  each  year;  five  to  form  a  quorum,  and  a  Special 
General  Meeting  can  be  called  at  any  time  on  the  requisi¬ 
tion  of  any  four  Members  being  made  to  the  President. 

(5)  The  Secretary,  or  the  Treasurer,  or  one  of  the  Committee 
appointed  in  his  absence,  shall  have  the  entire  charge  of 
the  Kange  during  practice,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  well-conducting  of  the  same.  Any  Member  disobeying 
the  orders  of  the  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Kange  will  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  Five  Shillings  (5s.),  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

(G)  In  case  the  Secretary  or  none  of  the  Committee  can  be  present, 
the  Members  on  the  Range  will  elect  one  of  themselves  to 
officiate  in  charge  of  the  Range. 

(7)  The  Subscription  shall  be - per  annum. 

(S)  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Club  and 
three  Committee  Men,  the  President  having  the  casting 
vote;  three  to  form  a  quorum. 

(9)  Only  Morris  Tube  Ammunition,  or  Ammunition  of  equiva¬ 
lent  power,  shall  be  used  on  the  Range. 

(10)  The  Committee  shall  make  rules  for  the  regulation,  open¬ 
ing,  and  safe  use  of  the  Range. 

(11)  The  Colours  of  the  Club  shall  be - 
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LETTERS  TO  TIIE  EDITOR. 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  MASON  AND  SLIDELL. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — I  find  in  tfie  Spectator  of  July  28tli  a  letter  from 
Lieutenant  J.  S.  Trotter,  R.N.,  relating  to  the  episode  above- 
named,  and  ascribing  the  happy  escape  of  England  from  war 
with  the  United  States  over  this  matter  to  the  influence  of 
Admiral  Milne  on  Mr.  Seward.  As  I  understand  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  this  letter,  Mr.  Trotter  obtained  his  information,  at 
least  partially,  from  Mr.  Slidell.  If  this  inference  is  not 
correct,  I  do  not  perceive  the  relevance  of  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Slidell  occupied  the  Lieutenant’s  cabin  on  board  H.M.S. 
‘Nile’  for  three  weeks.  I  cannot,  of  course,  tell  what  Mr. 
Slidell  may  have  said  on  the  subject  to  Lieutenant  Trotter, 
but  I  hardly  think  it  likely  that  during  his  incarceration  at 
Boston  he  could  have  learned  much  of  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Seward.  In  view  of  the 
correspondence  which  I  have  recently  noticed  in  your 
columns,  and  in  which  I  see  that  the  Service  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong  has  been  somewhat  roughly 
handled,  I  hardly  venture  to  claim  any  credit  for  my  old  chief, 
Lord  Lyons,  whose  private  secretary  I  was  for  several  years 
of  his  residence  at  Washington.  But  as  I  am  one  of  the 
very  few  living  who  were  completely  behind  the  scenes  during 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  his 
memory  to  state  that,  although  he  was  in  constant  private 
correspondence  with  Sir  Alexander  Milne  as  long  as  the 
Admiral  continued  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  North 
Atlantic  station  (that  correspondence  being  conducted  on 
the  intimate  and  confidential  terms  natural  as  between 
two  old  friends),  there  was  never  any  question  of 
interference,  private  or  official,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Alexander 
in  a  negotiation  with  which  he  personally  had  no 
concern.  Indeed,  the  Admiral  himself  had  far  too  accurate 
a  sense  of  his  own  responsibility,  and  of  the  extent  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duties  and  functions,  to  intrude  upon  those  of  H.M. 
diplomatic  representative  at  Washington.  If  any  one  indi¬ 
vidual  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  can  be  said  to  have  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  at  that  crisis,  the 
credit  can  hardly  be  denied  to  Lord  Lyons.  I  would  ask  Mr. 
Trotter  to  be  so  good  as  to  refer  to  the  published  official 
correspondence  contained  in  Yol.  LY.  of  the  “  State  Papers,” 
p.  602  et  seq.  I  would  especially  call  his  attention  to  No.  25 
(Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  Russell,  December  27th,  1862)  on  pp. 
640-41  ;  as  also  to  No.  29  (Lord  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons), 
p.  645.  But  in  my  opinion,  and  I  know  that  it  was  Lord 
Lyons’s  also,  the  happy  result  of  the  negotiation  was  principally 
due  to  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  almost  alone  in  the  American 
Cabinet  in  seeing  that  it  was  not  only  good  policy,  but  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  always  held  by  the  United  States, 
to  concede  the  demand  of  Great  Britain.  At  this  distance  of 
time  it  can  do  no  harm  for  me  to  state  that  that  demand  as 
formulated  by  Lord  Russell  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Seward 
privately  by  me,  Lord  Lyons  having  charged  me  after  his 
first  interview  with  Mr.  Seward  to  go  at  once  to  the  State 
Department  and  place  a  copy  of  Lord  Russell's  despatch  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  unofficial  perusal. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Edmund  Monson. 

St.  Germain  en  Laye. 


OUR  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sib, — I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  copy  of  the  Advertiser  contain¬ 
ing  a  “  Yolunteer’s  Experience”  of  the  “  Seamy  Side  of  War.” 
This  may  appear  to  you  a  highly  coloured  and  probably  ex¬ 
aggerated  statement  of  the  condition  of  things  medical  at  the 
seat  of  war,  especially  after  the  strongly  favourable  utterances 
of  several  eminent  surgeons  and  medical  men.  To  us 
Colonists,  however,  who  have  been  but  too  familiar  with  this 
“  seamy  side  of  war,”  they  do  not  so  appear.  These  items  of 
the  indictment  have  been  fully  sustained,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  incompetence  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
Army  doctors. 

(2)  The  brutality  of  the  medical  orderlies. 

(3)  The  criminal  lack  (at  the  front)  of  invalid-accessories. — 
such  as  changes  of  clothes,  restoratives,  convalescent 
comforts,  &c. 


(4)  The  great  difference  between  the  attentions  paid  to  the  men 
by  the  Army  medical  officers  and  the  civilian  doctors, — not 
at  all  in  favour  of  the  former. 

With  reference  to  Nos.  1  and  4  (which  should  go  together),  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  “  system  ” — which  is  obviously  a  cast- 
iron  obsolete  one— is  more  at  fault  than  the  men.  The  civilian 
doctors  frequently  succeeded  because  they  were  free  to  use 
(at  their  own  expense)  remedies  that  were  not  permitted  to 
the  Army  doctor, — as,  for  instance,  when  a  dose  of  brandy 
was  urgent,  and  unprocurable  because  the  party  whose 
signature  was  imperative  was  not  just  then  accessible.  Of 
the  second  count  in  the  indictment,  the  brutality  of  the 
orderlies,  evidence  will  have  to  be  carefully  sifted,  lest  a 
whole  class  surfer  through  the  laches  of  a  few.  With 
regard  to  the  third,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  more  than 
a  thousand  suits  of  pyjamas  were  made  by  the  ladies  of 
Durban  and  forwarded  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  medical 
officer  at  the  front  for  use  of  the  wounded,  who  but  for  this 
timely  assistance  would  have  had  to  remain  in  their  blood- 
soiled  clothes,  while  the  needed  changes  were  hopelessly  mixed 
up  with  other  supplies  at  the  Point.  Instances  of  this  sort  of 
thing  have  been  common  talk,  and  if  the  Commission  are 
1  honestly  desirous  of  getting  at  the  truth  evidence  enough  will 
be  forthcoming  to  convince  the  most  sceptical.  It  will  not, 
however,  be  obtained  from  “  Tommy  Atkins.”  You  might 
just  as  easily  get  an  Eton  boy  to  name  the  culprit  as  to  get 
from  “  Thomas  Atkins  ”  a  complaint  of  any  kind.  He  would 
be  a  marked  man  in  his  regiment  if  it  once  got  out.  Neither 
will  evidence  of  any  considerable  weight  be  got  from  the 
Army  medical  officer,  and  this  for  reasons  apparent.  The 
best  evidence  obtainable  will  be,  first,  from  such  of  the 
Colonists  as  have  been  through  or  in  the  hospital — especially 
of  those  hospitals  which  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the  army 
in  action — not  base  hospitals,  they  are  generally  pretty  fair, 
but  their  different  attachments  and  offshoots.  Second,  from 
such  civil  medicos  as  have  been  requested  from  time  to  time 
to  render  such  services  as  leave  of  absence  would  permit. 
Thirdly,  from  qualified  nurses  and  attendants  on  voluntary 
ambulance  associations.  From  either  of  these  sources  and 
from  all,  independent,  unbiassed  testimony  will  be  obtained ; 
testimony,  too,  of  a  condition  of  things  that  the  great 
doctors  who  have  been  sent  out  to  report  have  had  no 
1  opportunity  of  noticing.  Questions,  too,  will  have  to  be 
put,  as,  e.g.,  If  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  it 
had  been  decided  that  Ladysmith  was  to  have  been  the 
principal  base  up  country  in  case  of  hostilities,  why  was  not 
the  proportion  of  medical  supplies  and  comforts  made  to 
approximate  to  those  of  ammunition  and  food,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  the  presence  of  enteric  amongst  the  military  stationed 
1  at  Ladysmith  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth  prior  to  declaration 
of  hostilities?  Instead  of  which  the  investment  caught  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  almost  without  supplies,  and  as  the 
siege  went  on  hundreds  of  our  gallant  men  died  of  enteric 
whose  fives  might  have  been  saved  had  there  been  a  sufficient 
supply  of  Swiss  milk.  Then,  again,  the  question  should  be 
asked,  Is  there  no  provision  for  a  convalescent  condition  of 
things,  with  its  attendant  demand  for  a  more  generous  diet 
than  would  be  allowed  to  invalids,  and  more  suitable  than  the 
regular  rations  ?  It  would  be  interesting  as  well  as  important 
to  ascertain  how  many  deaths  in  any  given  hospital,  say  from 
enteric,  were  cases  of  relapse.  Unless  the  evidence  brought  to 
our  notice  here  in  Durban  is  very  unreliable,  the  diet  allowed 
“ Tommy”  when  discharged  from  the  overcrowded  enteric  ward 
of  the  hospital  has  been  such  as  to  ensure  his  return  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  for  such  cases  there  is  no  recovery, 
because  of  the  perforations  resulting  from  the  unsuitable 
diet.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  further  into  details,  but 
of  the  careless  way  in  which  things  are  conducted  even  at  the 
hospital  ships  the  following  will  suffice.  An  officer,  who  had, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Durban  (Government)  Hospital,  stepped  over  from  the 
hospital,  where  he  was  now  an  inmate,  to  the  Durban  Hospital, 
which  is  very  near,  to  see  his  old  friend,  the  Medical  Superin¬ 
tendent.  “  You  are  not  looking  so  well  as  when  you  left  us,” 
said  the  Medical  Superintendent.  “ No,”  was  the  reply ;  “I 
have  now  been  about  eight  days  under  treatment,  and  am 
certainly  no  better  than  when  I  wentin.”  “Have  they  taken  your 
temperature  ?  ”  said  the  Medical  Superintendent.  “  Not  once 
since  I  went  in,”  was  the  reply ;  “  but  on  my  complaining  that 
I  was  not  making  much  progress  they  changed  my  medicine 
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once,  and  lest  my  cabin  companion  should  feel  slighted  they 
changed  his  too”  !  This  is  very  mild  compared  with  many  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  heard,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
authentic. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

T.  W.  D.  Edmonds, 

Hon.  Sec  Durban  (Government)  Hospital. 

[We  gladly  publish  our  correspondent’s  letter.  He  may 
rest  assured  that  the  Commission  will  do  its  duty.  Lord 
Justice  Homer’s  presidency  is  a  guarantee  not  merely  that 
there  will  be  no  hushing  up,  but  that  the  evidence  will  be 
given  its  proper  weight,  and  that  all  allegations  made  will  be 
thoroughly  tested  and  examined. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


SEVEN  GARDENS  AND  A  PALACE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — In  your  issue  of  July  28th,  in  a  review  of  “Seven 
Gardens  and  a  Palace”  occurs  the  following  passage: — “In 
writing  of  beeches  this  writer  notices  the  curious  fact  that 
they  are  never  struck  by  lightning.”  Close  to  the  roadside 
within  a  very  few  yards  of  this  house  stands  a  beech  which 
was  struck  by  lightning  on  Sunday,  July  29th.  A  piece  of 
bark  was  stripped  from  the  east  side  of  the  trunk,  and  the 
course  of  the  current  is  marked  by  ruptured  wood  fibre  for  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  feet.  I  have  just  removed  the  accom¬ 
panying  piece  of  bark  from  the  tree,  the  rough  edge  of  which 
is  the  result  of  the  electric  cur-rent.  That  there  may  be  no 
mistake  I  send  with  it  a  twig  from  the  same  tree  bearing  a 
beech-nut.  I  am  staying  here  for  a  short  holiday,  and  give 
you  the  date  of  the  occurrence  on  the  authority  of  my  hostess, 
Mrs.  Smith. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

New  Wallc,  Beverley.  J.  A.  Ridgway. 


THE  LACK  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  HOLT  ORDERS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sie, — I  expressed  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  young  men  who  are  best  fitted  to  make  good 
clergymen  to  take  Holy  Orders  is  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  of  England  do  not  use  their  influence  as  fully  as 
they  ought  to  do  for  the  purpose  of  getting  those  evils — 
ignorance,  drunkenness,  betting,  for  instance — which  make 
healthy  life  impossible  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  English 
people,  removed  or  diminished.  Mr.  Stone  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  applies  the  term  “  leaders  ”  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  while  I  used  it  only  of  the  Bishops. 
Canon  Gore  expresses  an  opinion  which  differs  greatly  from 
Mr.  Stone’s  and  from  mine.  Canon  Gore  holds  that  the 
failure  of  the  Church  of  England  to  deal  with  social  problems 
is  due  to  the  hanging  back  of  the  male  laity,  and  “  especially 
the  well-to-do  laity.”  If,  for  any  reason,  it  were  desirable 
that  all  living  things  should  pass  through  “a  needle’s  eye,” 
and  there  were  a  general  failure  to  get  through,  would  Canon 
Gore  think  that  we  had  got  far  towards  the  removal  of  the 
cause  if  we  were  to  hold  up  to  blame  the  reluctance  of  the 
mammalia,  and  especially  the  camels,  to  force  themselves 
through  ?  If  the  laity  were  not  by  nature  very  ready  to  hang 
back  from  the  fulfilment  of  their  duty  to  God  and  their 
fellow-men,  there  would  be  little  need  for  the  existence  of 
Bishops;  and  if  soldiers  habitually  hang  back,  part,  at 
least,  of  the  reason  must  be  that  they  have  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  led  valiantly.  Canon  Gore  seems,  indeed,  to 
imply  that  the  leading  we  receive  is  not  generally  of  a 
valour-promoting  kind,  by  telling  us  that  on  one  occasion  it  was 
good,  and  that  “the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion  at  the 
last  Lambeth  Conference  gave  a  magnificent  lead.”  That  the 
Bishops  in  England  daily  give  us  all  a  magnificent  lead  by 
the  unwearied  doing  of  most  wearying  work,  by  scorning 
delights  and  living  laborious  days,  not  from  desire  for 
fame,  but  from  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  no  one  knows  better 
than  I  do ;  and  that  some  Bishops  show  a  high  degree  of 
Christian  heroism  by  adding  to  the  almost  intolerable  load  of 
their  routine  duties  the  disagreeable  work  involved  in  efforts 
to  obtain  social  reforms,  no  layman  who  has  watched  the  Bishop 
of  Chester’s  efforts  to  reform  the  public-house  system,  or  the 
efforts  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Manchester  to  effect  a 
reform  of  our  system  of  elementary  education,  can  be  ignorant. 
But  does  Canon  Gore  deny  that  the  life  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  that  of  the  whole  nation  is  kept  down 
at  a  very  low  level  by  grave  sins  of  omission,  in  which  nearly 
all  the  Bishops  take  part  ?  What  does  Canon  Gore  think, 


for  instance,  of  the  position  taken  by  the  two  Archbishops 
and  the  Bishops  with  regard  to  the  thoroughly  un-Christian 
relation  with  which  we  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
stand  to  the  Nonconformists  in  respect  of  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  their  children  in  many  of  our  national  schools, 
and  of  the  Bishops’  position  with  regard  to  the  inefficiency  of 
our  national  schools,  an  inefficiency  which  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  commonness  of  drunkenness  and 
poverty?  These  are  two  evils  to  which  the  two  Arch¬ 
bishops  or  any  half-dozen  Bishops  could  soon  put  an  end,  and 
to  which,  unless  the  Archbishops  or  a  few  Bishops  attack 
them,  an  end  cannot  be  put  so  long  as  our  Unionist  party  is 
in  power.  Obvious  as  it  is  that  the  evils  exist,  that  much 
most  serious  harm  is  done  by  them,  and  that  for  the  removal 
of  them  only  the  courageous  action  of  a  few  Bishops  is 
needed,  no  action  is  taken  either  by  any  group  of  Bishops  or 
by  the  Archbishops. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  T.  C.  Hoksfall, 
Swanscoe  Parle,  near  Macclesfield. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  UNION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sie, — With  reference  to  Canon  Gore’s  complaint  in  your  last 
issue  of  the  reluctance  of  laymen  to  join  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  I  venture  to  ask,  with  all  diffidence,  whether  such 
reluctance  may  not  be  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  exclusive 
character  of  this  Society?  With  a  title  so  grand  that  it 
might  describe,  on  one  side  at  least,  the  Universal  Church 
itself,  it  is  limited,  I  believe,  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  other  Anglican  Communions.  There  was 
no  such  limitation  of  membership  attached  to  the  Society 
of  Christian  Socialists  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
associated  with  the  names  of  Maurice  and  of  Kingsley,  of 
which  Mr.  Ludlow  still  survives.  In  the  case  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  established  thirty  years  ago,  its  rule  has 
ever  been  to  enlist  not  only  Christians,  but  those  also  who 
stand  outside  all  Christian  Communions,  in  the  endeavour  to 
apply  Christian  principles  to  the  relations  between  richandpoor. 
If  its  sphere  is  more  limited,  on  the  theoretical  side,  than  that  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union,  it  has  found  no  lack  of  practical 
workers,  both  male  and  female,  lay  and  clerical.  Again,  one  may 
point  to  the  Co-operative  movement  and  to  the  Labour  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  connection  with  it,  which  endeavour  to  realise  truer 
Christian  ideals  in  the  respective  spheres  of  distribution 
and  of  production.  These  recognise  no  distinctions  of 
religious  profession  in  their  members.  Tet  neither  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  nor  any  of  these  voluntary 
associations,  would  ever  have  existed  apart  from  Christianity, 
as  neither  would  constitutional  government  itself,  or  the 
Poor-law,  or  our  public  and  legal  institutions  generally. 
Whatever  justification  may  be  held  for  the  application  of  a 
religious  test  to  the  members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  it 
would  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  title  of  the  Society, 
except  on  the  assumption  that  none  but  Anglicans  are 
Christians.  Unless  it  is  prepared  to  assert  this  position,  the 
Union  should  surely  either  repeal  its  exclusive  rule,  or  should 
change  its  title  to  that  of  the  Anglican  Christian  Social 
Union  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Heney  F.  Madlbt, 

Eastbourne. 


A  TRIAL  OF  BOER  REBELS  IN  NATAL. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sie, — The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  written  by 
a  resident  in  Zululand  may  interest  your  readers. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  X. 

“  Eshovje,  Zululand. 

We  have  been  rather  excited  here  over  the  trial  of  two  Dutch¬ 
men  for  treason.  The  Attorney-General  of  Natal  prosecuted, — 
very  fairly,  I  thought.  The  Court  was  made  up  of  three  local 
Magistrates.  The  presiding  Magistrate  came  from  Nongorna,  up 
in  the  North.  Most  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were 
natives  employed  on  the  accused’s  farm.  They  gave  their  evi¬ 
dence  through  an  interpreter,  intelligently  and  truthfully,  I 
thought;  at  least  counsel  for  the  defence  could  not  shake  it  at  all. 
The  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  mostly  Zululand  Boers.  They 
all  assumed  an  air  of  stolidity  which  would  have  shamed  the 
veriest  rustic.  They  admitted  knowing  there  was  a  war,  and 
that  was  about  all.  Did  they  talk  about  it  ?  Very  seldom.  Had 
they  any  sentiments  against  the  British  Government  ?  Had  no 
sentiments  about  the  matter  at  all,  and  so  on.  I  must  say  they 
gave  one  the  impression  of  being  utter  humbugs ;  and,  indeed, 
the  commandant  of  police  told  me  that  they  were  most  of  them 
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rank  rebels  as  bad  as  the  prisoner,  only  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  hold  his  tongue.  In  the  end  the  elder  prisoner  was  fined  -£100 
or  six  months,  his  son  <£50.  They  paid  up  cheerfully,  relieved 
apparently  to  get  off  so  lightly.  Physically  they  were  fine  men, 
but  dirty  in  the  extreme.” 


RAILWAY  STRIKES:  HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM. 

[To  this  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — Could  not  strikes  be  avoided  if  the  servants  of  railways 
and  other  companies  during  the  time  of  their  service  were 
treated  as  shareholders,  their  wages  depending  on  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  companies  they  serve  ?  For  example,  the  wages  of 
a  man  receiving,  say,  £40  per  annum  would  represent  a  capital 
of  £1,000  at  4  per  cent.  Should  the  company  be  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition  this  would  produce  5  or  6  per  cent,  to  each 
servant,  whilst  if  the  company  were  in  a  depressed  condition 
he  would  get  only  his  minimum  wage  of  4  per  cent.  It  would 
thus  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  servants  to  help  instead  of  to 
hinder  the  working  of  their  companies. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

A  Humble  Suggestor. 


THE  WAR  DEBATE. 

[TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sib, — As  one  of  the  so-called  Pro-Boers,  I  should  like 
to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  and  fairness  shown  in  your 
article  to  those  who  differ  from  you  on  this  matter.  Such 
fair  treatment  is  at  present  unhappily  rarely  shown  either  by 
Press  or  public  to  those  who  take  the  unpopular  side  and  hold 
that  the  present  war  is  unjust.  It  is  therefore  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  when  found.  Those  who  think  their  country  wrong 
show  greater  patriotism  in  protesting  against  the  wrong 
course  of  action  than  in  concealing  their  opinions  and  shout¬ 
ing  with  the  mob.  In  your  article  the  statement  is  made  that 
we  are  waging  war  to  obtain  the  right  of  self-government  for 
our  fellow-countrymen.  With  regard  to  that  statement,  would 
you  allow  me  to  ask  the  following  questions  ? — 

(1)  Was  not  the  demand  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  at  the  Bloemfon¬ 
tein  Conference  a  seven  years’  retrospective  franchise  and  a 
Joint  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
Franchise  Law  ? 

(2)  Was  not  this  demand  subsequently  pressed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ? 

(3)  Was  not  this  demand  granted  previous  to  the  despatch  of 
the  fifty  thousand  men  from  England,  the  Franchise  Law 
being  passed  and  the  Joint  Commission  accepted  ? 

(4)  Is  not,  therefore,  the  immediate  cause  of  war  that  President 
Kruger  would  not  grant  unconditionally  a  five  years’ 
franchise  which  he  offered  conditionally  and  without  pre¬ 
vious  demand  from  our  Government  F 

If  these  statements  are  in  the  main  correct,  how  can  we  be 
said  to  be  fighting  to  secure  self-government  for  our  fellow- 
countrymen  when  all  our  original  demands  on  that  matter 
were  granted  ?  H,  on  the  other  hand,  these  statements  are 
incorrect,  a  great  part  of  the  case  of  the  Pro-Boers  as  usually 
stated  falls  to  the  ground.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  Franchise  Law  as  passed  was  useless  and  that 
in  that  case  the  Commission  was  not  required,  it  was  for  him 
to  demand  modifications  in  that  law,  not  to  bring  forward  an 
entirely  new  demand  for  a  five  years’  franchise,  and  on  its 
refusal  to  break  off  negotiations  and  despatch  fifty  thousand 
troops,  a  course  which  practically  amounted  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  It  would  seem  that  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  force  war  on  the  Transvaal,  and  so  destroy  its 
independence  for  ever,  at  least  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
point  to  that  as  the  most  probable  conclusion. — I  am  Sir,  &c., 

Bilton  Grange,  Harrogate.  H.  S.  Shelton. 

[We  cannot  reargue  here  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  war,  but  we  must  state  the  fact  that  our  correspondent’s 
very  ingenious  interrogatory  pleadings  in  no  way  represent 
the  true  course  of  the  negotiations.  H  President  Kruger, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  had  granted  a  bona-fide  five-year 
franchise  there  would  have  been  no  war. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


A  BIRD-STORY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — Here  is  another  bird-story  if  you  think  it  worth 
having.  I  have  a  raven  which  is  kept  in  an  enclosed  yard. 
Into  this  yard  a  fox-terrier  is  turned  at  times,  and  when  she 
wants  to  come  in  she  barks  and  whines  at  a  door.  The 
raven  has  taken  to  imitate  this,  bai’king  and  whining  so 


exactly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  difference ;  it 
seems  to  deceive  other  dogs  I  have.  The  raven  will  whine 
and  bark  apparently  for  its  own  pleasure,  and  not  always  at 
the  same  time  as  the  dog. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Hethe  Rectory,  Bicester,  Oxon.  A.  R.  Price. 


DIPLOMATISTS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  received  so  many  kindnesses  from  British 
diplomatists  in  different  parts  of  the  world  that  I  hope  you 
will  kindly  give  me  space  to  explain  my  careless  reference  to 
them  in  my  first  letter.  All  I  meant,  and  partly  said,  though' 
badly,  was  that  all  professions,  my  own  included,  are  apt  to  have 
their  judgment  obscured  on  particular  subjects  by  traditional 
prejudices.  Against  such  prejudices  intellectual  ability, 
knowledge,  and  integrity  are  no  safeguard.  In  all  profes¬ 
sions  there  are  men  who  rise  superior  to  such  prejudices 
and  view  all  questions  that  come  before  them  with  an  un¬ 
clouded  view.  But  they  are  generally  the  minority.  Ever 
since  the  Crimean  War,  the  “antiquated  superstition” — as 
Lord  Salisbury  called  it — of  Russophobia  has  been,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  bane  of  our-  diplomacy.  “  Emeritus  ”  is, 
I  believe,  not  one  of  its  victims.  But  how  many  men  are 
there,  not  only  in  our  Diplomatic  Service,  but  in  our  public 
life  also,  who  do  not  believe  that  the  one  consuming  desire  of 
Russia  is  to  invade  and  annex  India?  How  many  of  our 
Russophobists  have  ever  paused  to  ask  themselves  the 
question  whether  Russia  would  accept  India  as  a  free  gift 
if  it  were  offered  to  her  ?  I  am  sure  that  she  would  not. 
I  am  afraid  the  time  will  come  when  the  possession  of 
India  may  prove  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  our 
statesmanship.  I  was  much  struck  by  a  speech  made  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  soon  after  his  return  from  India,  in  which  he  said 
that  during  his  Viceroyalty  he  and  Lord  Wenlock  made  a 
census  of  British  India  alone,  and  the  increase  of  population 
during  the  previous  decade  was  thirty -three  millions.  Famines 
are  threatening  already  to  become  chronic  in  India.  How  will 
it  be  at  the  end  of  another  generation,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase  of  population  ?  And  yet  some  men,  and  on  all  other 
subjects  very  able  men,  believe  that  Russia  would  take  the 
risks  of  a  great  war  for  the  possession  of  a  country  which  her 
statesmen  are  far-seeing  enough  to  see  might  eventually  be  a 
burden  to  her.  Already  Russia  has  more  territory,  sparsely 
peopled  and  full  of  virgin  wealth,  than  she  can  develop  for 
many  years  to  come.  She  has  therefore  no  temptation  to  run 
such  a  tremendous  risk  as  the  invasion  of  India  would  involve. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  population,  Russia,  if  she  took 
India,  would  be  separated  from  it  by  ranges  of  most  formidable 
mountains,  and  populations  which  would  require  a  huge  army 
to  control.  It  was  this  which  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  made 
that  reference  to  diplomacy  of  which  “  Emeritus  ”  has  justly 
complained.  I  hope  he  will  now  see  that  what  I  said  about 
diplomatists  is  just  as  applicable  to  other  professions, — to  my 
own  not  least.  I  admit  that  I  exposed  myself  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  which  he  has  put  upon  my  language,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  I  assure  him  that  I  had  no  intention  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  so  impertinent  as  to  “  prove  the  ignorance  of  diplo¬ 
matists.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Malcolm  MacColl. 

[We  cannot  publish  any  more  letters  on  this  subject. — Ed. 
Spectator.] 

TO  IMPROVE  THE  GARDENS  OF  SQUARES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  your  contributor 
(Spectator,  July  14<th)  who  is  so  anxious  to  improve  the 
London  squares  should  look  at  Portman  Square,  where  a  great 
deal  has  already  been  done  that  he  recommends  ?  It  has  been 
laid  out  by  one  of  the  first  landscape  gardeners.  Great  care 
is  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  vai-ious  plants  which 
will  live  in  the  middle  of  London  smoke,  and  of  which  there 
are  not  a  few.  Much  remains  still  to  be  done,  but  the  results 
are  highly  satisfactory,  and  a  few  years  will,  we  trust,  see  it 
as  full  of  brightness  and  beauty  as  a  country  garden. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  One  of  the  Residents  in  the  Square. 


THE  CONTEMPT  OF  ASIA  FOR  EUROPE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Speotator.”] 

Sir, — I  should  like  to  offer  some  comments,  from  an  Asiatic’s 
point  of  view,  on  the  article  with  the  above  title  which  ap- 
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peared  in  your  issue  of  August  4th.  You  assume  perhaps  too 
much  in  speaking  of  the  contempt  of  the  European  by  the 
Asiatic  as  general.  Closer  observation  will  show  that  those 
Asiatics  who,  though  they  have  never  even  visited  Europe, 
have  made  themselves  familiar  by  education  with  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  "West,  have  the  sincerest  admiration 
for  the  European.  It  is  this  admiration  which  makes  Asiatics 
anxious  to  secure,  where  it  is  possible,  an  English  public- 
school  and  University  education  for  their  children.  In 
seeking  such  an  education  for  his  children,  the  Asiatic  lays 
stress  not  only  on  its  merely  educational  value,  but  on  its 
value  in  the  formation  of  character.  If  the  Asiatic  in 
general  regards  “the  European  as  a  barbarian,”  he  would 
hardly  think  association  with  such  a  man  the  best  equip¬ 
ment  for  life  for  his  children.  Additional  evidence  of  this 
admiration  of  educated  Asiatics  for  Europeans  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  the 
English  Government  in  India  are  found  among  the  better 
educated  classes,  while  the  outbursts  of  sedition  occur  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  population  in  Indian  cities.  I  agree 
with  you  so  far  as  to  admit  that  when  we  take  the  rank-and- 
file  among  Asiatic  populations  a  contempt  for  the  European 
is  almost  universal.  It  remains  to  inquire  how  such  a  division 
exists  in  the  feeling  of  Asiatics  for  Europeans.  The  lower 
classes  of  Asiatics  see  European  life  only  from  a  distance,  and 
not  on  its  best  side,  and  judge  it,  not  from  the  life  and 
character  of  exceptional  men  among  Europeans,  but  from  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  mass.  What  is  the  picture  of  European 
life  in  the  East  presented  to  the  Asiatic  mind,  which  does  not 
know  how  to  discriminate,  may  be  gathered  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  generally  speaking  European  life  in  the  East 
lacks,  on  the  one  side,  the  sweetness  and  purity  which  child- 
life  can  give  to  it,  and,  on  the  other,  the  restraints  and  gravity 
which  old  age  can  impose  on  it.  The  lack  of  these  two  influ¬ 
ences  proves  the  truth  of  your  remark  that  “  nothing  will  con¬ 
vince  the  average  Asiatic  that  a  European  has  any  religion  at 
all  worthy  of  the  name.”  When  submission  which,  as  in 
Bombay,  does  violence  to  natural  and  religious  prejudices  has 
to  be  rendered,  this  contempt  develops  into  a  kind  of  in¬ 
sensate  hatred  of  the  European  and  all  things  European, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  animals  deficient  in  physical  power 
cunning  is  developed  to  give  them  a  chance  in  the  race  of 
life,  the  weaker  Asiatic  considers  any  device  lawful  to  outwit 
the  European. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  G. 


SLEEP  AND  DREAMS. 

[To  tub  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Whether  dreams  are  the  incessant  accompaniment  of 
sleep,  or  but  its  chance  and  fleeting  visitors,  is  a  question  each 
dreamer  must  decide  for  himself  of  his  own  experience. 
Maybe  it  is  the  simple  act  of  waking  which  severs  the 
thread  of  sleep’s  shy  narrative.  Maybe  the  vague  groping, 
the  first  uneasy  efforts  of  the  reviving  senses  are  themselves 
the  cause  and  origin  of  all  dreams.  Yet,  since  time  is  but 
the  corridor  from  eternity  to  eternity,  it  seems  impossible  the 
spirit  of  man  may  ever  at  any  time  fall  quite  inert.  For 
though  many  hours  of  the  day  the  mind  is  passive  and  the 
senses  on  a  listless  vagabondage,  still  there  is  ever  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  consciousness  which  reflection  proves  without 
break,  as  if  an  arch-Ego  sate  aloof  rapt  in  esoteric  contem¬ 
plation,  like  a  queen  bee  in  the  unique  seclusion  of  her 
innumerable  hive.  There  is  nothing  so  enervating  as  habit, 
else  how  is  it  possible  man  should  wake  from  dreaming  un¬ 
appalled  ?  how  is  it  possible  he  should  so  heedlessly  commit 
himself  to  a  dark  sleep  that  knows  no  present  and  promises 
no  future  ?  But  when  childhood  is  left  behind  in  daybreak 
places,  the  hours  are  apt  to  follow  one  another  in  a  very 
dull  procession,  which  even  foresight  of  the  last  swift  hour 
of  all  may  scarcely  realise.  And  so  we  dream  and  wake  to 
jeer,  or  to  yawn  at  sleep's  enigma.  “  It  was  a  dream,”  we  say, 
and  think  by  naming  to  explain.  If  at  all,  it  is  the  rapidity 
of  dreams  which  astonishes  us.  And  certainly  the  passing  of  a 
dream  is  fleet,  if  measured  by  the  mechanical  hands  of  wake 
men’s  clocks.  But  in  comparison  with  thought  dreams  are 
only  swiftness  long  drawn  out,  thought  taken  in  the  act,  in 
the  regular  eccentricity  of  its  progress.  Logic  is  after  all 
Little  else  than  an  elegant  system  of  hop,  skip,  and  jump  to 
•each  a  dubious  goal  (as  often  as  not  with  eyes  tight  shut) ; 
mt  the  dreamer’s  delight  is  in  his  journey :  his  destination  is 


merely  where  he  has  the  misfortune  of  waking.  Is  not  each 
word  of  memories  compact?  each  thought  dependent  on 
something  once  seen,  or  touched,  of  tasted  ?  In  dreams  these 
memories  and  sensations  return  in  all  their  original 
brightness.  Common-sense  is  a  worthy  and  painstaking 
drudge ;  she  deserves  her  high  wages  ;  but  in  sleep  she 
is  shut  in  snoring  cellar,  while  imagination  at  a  lofty 
casement  communes  with  the  stars.  Nor  is  this  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  thought,  but  its  aggrandisement.  For  though  in 
dreams  we  seem  to  move  in  an  alien  world,  it  is  doubtful  if 
man  ever  encountered  there  that  which  had  no  counterpart  in 
his  earthly  experience.  The  swans  of  sleep  are  our  normal 
geese  transfigured ;  our  normal  geese  its  swans  in  disguise. 
The  night  wind  whistling  at  the  sleeper’s  keyhole  may  inspire 
his  heavenly  music,  a  bat  careering  across  his  moonlit  window 
extort  that  inward  croak  of  horror.  In  the  darkness  of  night 
treads  close  at  our  heels  “  a  frightful  fiend,”  but  on  the  broad 
road  of  day  he  may  pursue  as  patiently  had  we  but  leisure  to 
glance  behind  us.  The  senses  labour  almost  as  diligently  for 
the  dullard  as  for  the  alert,  almost  as  dexterously  whether  the 
mind  be  vigilant  or  no.  There  is  the  story  of  a  trepanned 
charwoman  gabbling  her  master’s  stray  Greek ;  in  dreams, 
then,  Greek  is  the  sonorous  vernacular.  Only  the  still 
intensity  of  attention  is  lacking  to  open  all  these  gloomy  trea¬ 
suries  by  day,  whereof  sleep  is  now  the  dusky  Ali  Baba.  Yet 
strange  are  the  influences  of  sleep,  and  not  to  be  so  lightly 
explained  away.  Sleep  is  the  cunning  dispenser  of  hideous 
shapes,  and,  cheek  by  jowl  with  these,  horrific  phantasies. 
Whence  is  the  wild  vision  of  infinity  made  visible  ?  the  echoing 
crash  of  immense  waters,  the  detestable  movement  and  voice 
of  things  inanimate  ?  Not  only  the  passive  senses  are  the 
instruments  of  sleep’s  exaggeration.  In  sleep,  too,  the  heart 
learns  of  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  groans  beneath  a  despair 
beyond  the  endurance  of  the  less  heedful  day.  There  is  no 
grief  so  poignant  as  to  meet  in  dreams  with  those  whom 
waking  shall  exile ;  no  remorse  so  extreme  as  remorse  for  the 
night-arisen  dead  who,  in  all  things  earthly,  are  beyond 
remorse.  Moreover,  in  dreams,  bright  visitants  wander  through 
gardens  of  unearthly  flowers,  and  a  primitive  creature  rearises 
in  bloody  gambol  there,  on  whom  time  has  shed  its  centuries  in 
vain.  Oneiromancy  has  been  jeered  (by  wits  a  little  indiscrimi¬ 
nate)  into  the  romantic  bosom  of  the  kitchenmaid,  yet  even  to¬ 
day  fiction  exults  in  a  tinsel  dreamland,  and  two  extant  “  Shake- 
speares  ”  have  chosen  for  their  drama  its  strange  circum¬ 
stance.  Surely  the  dark  Mara  squats  on  Ibsen’s  shoulder,  and 
Maeterlinck  babbles  of  night’s  fields.  A  sleep  encrusted  with 
dreams  has  ministered  to  every  poet — Blake,  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  Rosetti ;  indeed,  the  more  imaginative  poetry  seems 
in  some  wise  the  veiy  art  of  sleep.  Dante  descended  into  its 
broad  and  dread  abyss ;  Aeschylus  scaled  these  solitary  peaks ; 
Shakespeare  was  once  in  nights  Elizabethan  the  flotsam  of 
its  viewless  winds.  In  the  still  summer  dawn  the  sleeper 
reels,  drowsed  with  sleep’s  poppy,  to  peer  incredulous  on  the 
rosy  East,  the  flowers  yet  unsealed,  the  birds  mutely  flitting 
in  the  twilight  air.  Then  indeed  the  world  of  day  lies  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  region  of  dreams ;  the  eye  is  veiled,  the  senses 
are  obtuse ;  he  knows  not  which  may  be  reality,  scarcely  may 
hear  the  secret  waters  of  sleep’s  dark  Rubicon. — I  am,  Sir,  &<x, 
Beckenham.  Walter  Ramal, 


POETRY. 


THE  EXILES* 

Watch  how  the  South-bound  swallows  go! 

What  manner  of  folk  are  they  ? 

Out  of  the  sky  they  came  to  you, 

Guests  of  a  summer’s  day, — 

Bora  in  your  sheltering  thatch,  and  bred 
A  fortnight's  flight  away. 

But  when  your  days  are  warm  and  bright, 

And  God  shall  lend  them  weather, 

Their  schooled  battalions  take  their  flight 
A  thousand  wings  together ; 

Each  year  the  native-born  come  back 
To  flock  with  theh  own  feather. 

°  This  poem  was  written  while  the  author  was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Pretoria. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  manuscript  paper  circulated  among  the  prisoners. 
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So,  Mother-country,  of  thy  sons 

A  many  men  there  be 

Whose  lot  hath  cast  them  all  abroad, 

Whose  hearts  have  stayed  with  thee, 

Who  yield  thee  praise  from  the  skirts  of  the  earth, 
And  the  fringe  of  the  nether  sea. 

England,  behold !  our  arms  are  strong, 

Our  shoulders  broad  to  bear ; 

All  that  the  Gentiles  cast  on  thee 
Our  birthright  ’tis  to  share, 

And  when  thy  legions  face  the  field 
The  exiles  will  be  there  ! 

From  every  continent  and  sea 
Our  fancies  homeward  fly. 

Grant,  though  we  sojourned  long  abroad, 

We  all  come  home  to  die, 

Each,  like  a  native  Englishman, 

In  English  earth  to  lie  ! 

Perceval  Gibbon. 


A  LOYE  LYRIC  FROM  THE  GREEK* 
THE  FIRST  KISS. 

(after  strato.) 

'Eairep'cpv  Moiph  pe,  /caF  tfv  vytaivopev  StpT}V, 
oiiK  oTS’  €lT€  <ra(pu> s  eTr’  t hap,  V (T 77a (Taro  ; 
yHS7j  yap  t a  per  &AA a  p& A’  aTpeKeajt  ivipaa 
yiiniaa  pot  irpoaicpri,  yJpKoa'  4-rrvvddvoTo. 

El  5e  pe  Kal  7re<p<A7)/ce  reKpatpopar  u  yap  a\ri6h, 
curodeudBeh  ir\6.£op'  im)^66vtos  ; 


At  the  hour  the  long  day  ends,  when  our  friends  we  bid  good¬ 
night, 

Mceris  kissed  me,  if,  ah  !  me,  if  was  she  and  not  her  sprite. 

For  most  clearly  all  the  rest  thrills  my  breast  through  and 
through, 

All  she  told  me  and  besought,  when  I  thought  she  kissed  me 
too. 

But  when,  golden  link  on  link,  I  would  think  remembrance 
out, 

How  I’m  sure  she  kissed  m,e  then,  now  again  I’m  sore  in 
doubt, — 

Since  if  into  Paradise  in  such  wise  I  e’er  was  borne, 

How  is  this  that  here  below  still  I  go  with  steps  forlorn  ? 

A.  P.  G. 


BOOKS. 


JOHN  DRYDEN.f 

John  Dryden,  an  admirable  poet,  an  ingenious  playwright, 
a  critic  with  intervals  of  brilliant  clairvoyance,  wins  our 
suffrages  chiefly  by  his  mastery  of  prose.  His  criticism  is 
often  prejudiced,  sometimes  demonstrably  erroneous.  An 
ignorance  of  early  English  persuaded  him  to  believe  that 
Chaucer  did  not  know  the  elements  of  scansion.  He  deemed 
the  father  of  English  poetry  musical,  if  compared  with  Lid- 
gate  and  Gower,  but,  said  he,  “  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  he  who 
published  the  last  edition  of  him ;  for  he  would  make 
us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse  where  we  find  but 
nine,  but  this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting ;  ’tis  so 
gross  and  obvious  an  error  that  common-sense  (which  is 
a  rule  in  everything  but  matters  of  Faith  and  Revelation) 
must  convince  the  reader  that  equality  of  numbers,  in  every 
verse  which  we  call  heroic,  was  either  not  known,  or  not  always 
practised,  in  Chaucer’s  age.”  So  thought  Dryden,  and  there 
is  no  student  to-day  who  will  not  agree  with  the  editor  whom 
Dryden  refused  to  honour  by  confutation.  Again,  like  other 
critics,  he  could  not  see  his  own  friends  and  colleagues  in  a 
right  relation.  No  one  will  ever  endorse  his  opinion  of  Sir 
William  D’Avenant,  who  brought  the  couplet  “  on  the  stage 
and  made  it  perfect.”  No  one  will  ever  echo  his  praise 
of  Waller  and  Denham.  “Mr.  Waller,”  says  he,  “first  made 
writing  easily  an  art ;  first  showed  us  to  conclude  the  sense 
most  commonly  in  distichs,  which,  in  the  verse  of  those 
before  him,  runs  on  for  so  many  lines  together  that  the 

•  The -musical  rights  reserved. 

t  Essays  of  John  Dryden.  Selected  and  edited  by  W.  P.  Ker,  1I.A.  2  vols. 

Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Pres3.  [10s.  Gd.] 


reader  is  out  of  breath  to  overtake  it.  This  sweetness  of  Mr. 
Waller’s  lyric  poesy  was  afterwards  followed  in  the  epic  by 
Sir  John  Denham,  in  his- ‘  Cooper’s  Hill,’  a  poem  which  your 
Lordship  knows,  for  the  majesty  of  the  style  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  exact  standard  of  good  writing.”  Sir  John  Denham's 
“  Cooper’s  Hill  ”  is  so  little  a  standard  that  it  is  rarely  read, 
and  few.  moderns  appreciate  Waller’s  sweetness.  But  the 
proper  judgment  of  contemporaries  is  a  task  rarely  achieved, 
and  Dryden’s  mistakes  are  shared  with  all  the  world. 

However,  in  the  conduct  of  prose  Dryden  has  few  rivals. 
He  may  almost  be  said  to  have  invented  the  English  that  has 
been  an  aim  since  hia  day,  and,  like  many  another  inventor, 
he  perfected  what  he  was  the  first  to  find.  To  begin  with, 
he  represents  a  reaction  against  the  splendour  of  the 
Elizabethan  style,  and  that  reaction  was  a  necessity  because, 
fine  as  was  the  romance  of  the  Tudors,  the  prose  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  foredoomed  to  change.  It  could  no 
better  hold  its  own  than  the  convention  of  Shakespeare,  which, 
the  fruit  of  genius,  died  with  the  tree  upon  which  it  grew. 
And  it  is  fortunate  that  it  fell  to  so  sane  a  master  as 
Dryden  to  lead  our  coloured  and  magnificent  speech  into  the 
paths  of  simplicity.  Compared  to  the  most  of  his  predecessors 
he  appears  the  sternest  of  classics,  yet  his  language  has  a 
sound  and  music  of  which  Addison  and  Steele  knew  nothing. 
Indeed,  he  stands  halfway  between  the  new  and  old,  and  had 
he  been  a  more  constant  example,  our  English  tongue  would 
not  become  neiweless  as  it  became  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
That  is  to  say  that,  while  he  simplified  the  diction  of  the 
Elizabethans,  he  did  not  stoop  to  the  twitter  of  the  tea-table. 
No  one  ever  spoke  as  Dryden  wrote — not  Dryden  himself — - 
and  even  in  the  “  Essay  upon  Dramatic  Poetry,”  the  character 
of  which  might  justify  familiarity,  he  is  as  little  conversa¬ 
tional  as  Plato.  From  beginning  to  end  he  proves  by  the 
arrangement  of  his  periods  and  the  choice  of  his  words  that 
he  had  a  higher  ideal  than  to  echo  the  accent  of  the  coffee¬ 
house  or  the  converse  of  friends.  For  his  prose  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  at  once  supple  and  dignified.  He  can  play  upon  it  what 
melody  he  likes,  but  the  music  is  always  music  and  always  his 
own.  In  his  youth  he  wrote  with  a  certain  conceit,  echoing  the 
popular  tune  of  the  time.  For  instance,  he  says  of:  the  Earl 
of  Orrery :  “  The  Muses  have  seldom  employed  your  thoughts, 
but  when  some  violent  fit  of  the  gout  has  snatched  you 
from  affairs  of  state ;  and  like  the  Priestess  of  Apollo,  you 
never  come  to  deliver  his  oracles,  but  unwillingly  and  in 
torment.”  Or,  again,  he  says  of  the  same  personage :  “  Your 
Lordship’s  soul  is  an  entire  globe  of  light,  breaking  out  on 
every  side ;  and  if  I  have  only  discovered  one  beam  of  it,  ’tis 
not  that  the  light  falls  unequally,  but  because  the  body,, 
which  receives  it,  is  of  unequal  parts.”  But  when  he  had 
come  into  complete  possession  of  his  talent,  his  English  is 
seldom  conceited  or  bepranked.  His  artifice  conceals  itself 
in  a  manly  force  and  a  delicate  choice  of  words.  Above  all, 
his  prose  is  apt  for  all  purposes,  he  can  expound  his  views 
with  a  rare  clarity,  he  can  dispose  of  his  enemies  with  a  stern 
banter,  which  never  outsteps  itself,  and  neither  Settle 
nor  Milbume  had  the  power  to  confute  him.  Moreover, 
though  his .  prose  is  not  easy,  it  has  perhaps  for  that 
reason  an  appearance  of  ease,  and  while  it  always  moves 
with  a  proper  sense  of  its  own  rhythm  and  measure,  while  it 
is  never  the  so-called  poet’s  prose,  it  is  marked  off  from  the 
prose  of  all  others  by  the  sparing  use  of  just  epithets  and  by 
an  unexpected  variety  of  phrase.  In  brief,  that  other  har¬ 
mony  of  prose  was  for  him  a  real  and  separate  harmony,  nor 
did  he  ever  let  it  jingle  into  a  discord  even  after  fifty  years 
of  use. 

But  though  Dryden’s  value  lies  chiefly  in  his  perfect  com¬ 
mand  of  English  prose,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  criticism  is  unimportant.  Mistakes  he  makes,  for 
mistakes  are  inevitable ;  and  the  thesis  which  he  sup¬ 
ports  with  so  industrious  an  eloquence — that  plays  are  best 
written  in  rhyme — was  long  since  antiquated.  But  there  is 
on  every  page  a  phrase  which  delights  the  ear  or  illumines  the 
understanding.  Especially  noteworthy  are  his  obiter  dicta, 
and  even  when  all  deductions  are  made,  much  of  his  criticism 
is  eternally  true.  His  love  of  Virgil — especially  of  the 
Georgies — is  admirably  reasoned  and  expressed;  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  where  the  ancients  are  concerned  he  is 
rarely  at  fault.  His  comparative  estimate  of  Chaucer  and  Ovid 
is  a  miracle  of  lucidity,  while  his  admiration  of  Shakespeare, 
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if  checked  by  his  intellect,  is  always  approved  by  his  heart. 
What  could  be  better  than  these  words  upon  “  the  incom¬ 
parable  Shakespeare  ”  ? — “  He  was  naturally  learned ;  he 
needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  Nature;  he  looked 
inwards  and  found  her  there.”  Or  what  finer  defence  can 
you  find  than  his  defence  of  Shakespeare’s  plagiarism  P  “  He 
invades  authors  like  a  monarch,”  writes  Dryden,  “  and  what 
would  be  theft  in  other  poets  would  only  be  victory  in  him.” 
By  this  happy  comparison  he  easily  confutes  the  criticasters 
who  find  in  the  echo  of  a  phrase  or  in  the  capture  of  a  senti¬ 
ment  the  proof  of  an  abandoned  disposition. 

Again,  in  his  “  Preface  to  Sylvae  ”  he  discusses  the  diffi¬ 
cult  question  of  translation  with  a  certainty  of  knowledge 
and  happiness  of  phrase  which  have  never  been  surpassed. 
“  Translation,”  says  he,  “  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life ; 
where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is  a  double  sort  of 
likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad ;  ”  and  to  attain  a  good  transla¬ 
tion  he  points  out  that  a  knowledge  of  two  languages  is 
imperative,  but  that  “  there  are  many  who  understand  Greek 
and  Latin  and  yet  are  ignorant  of  their  mother-tongue.”  The 
truth  is  obvious  and  seldom  confessed.  “Thus  it  appears 
necessary,”  he  proceeds,  “  that  a  man  should  be  a  nice  critic 
in  his  mother-tongue  befoi’e  he  attempts  to  translate  a  foreign 
language.  Neither  is  it  sufficient  that  he  be  able  to  judge  of 
words  and  style ;  but  he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too ;  he 
must  perfectly  understand  his  author’s  tongue,  and  absolutely 
command  his  own.”  That  also  is  true,  and  its  truth  explains  why 
a  fine  translation  is  as  rare  as  a  fine  original,  and  why  in  despair 
the  delicate  task  is  too  often  performed  by  the  merest  hacks. 
However,  turn  where  you  will,  you  will  find  wit  and 
wisdom  in  the  prose  of  Dryden,  and,  since  the  edition  of 
Malone  is  hard  to  come  by,  we  cannot  too  highly  applaud 
Professor  Ker’s  admirable  volumes.  Here  at  last  the  work  of 
Dryden  is  set  forth  with  learning,  taste,  and  restraint. 
Professor  Her  is  a  perfect  editor,  because  while  he  knows  all 
that  may  be  known  of  his  author,  he  recognises  that  he  him¬ 
self  plays  but  a  secondary  part.  Nevertheless  a  good  editor 
is  as  rare  as  a  good  translator,  and  Dryden  in  finding  the  best 
has  found  no  more  than  his  desert. 


THE  BRITAIN  OP  THE  SOUTH* 

This  title,  somewhat  hackneyed  by  much  use,  has  heretofore 
been  tacitly  accorded  to  the  long  chain  of  beautiful  islands 
utterly  misnamed  geographically  New  Zealand.  Misnamed, 
because  in  the  first  instance  they  have  not  one  feature  in 
common  with  Old  Zeeland  either  in  land  or  people,  and  in 
the  next  because  of  all  the  splendid  scions  of  the  British 
Empire  there  is  none  that  more  completely  carries  on  the 
traditions  of  the  parent  country  than  the  land  of  the  Lono- 
White  Cloud,  Ao  Te  Roa. 

But  still,  taking  its  physiographical  details  into  due  con¬ 
sideration,  there  is  undoubtedly  much  anomaly  in  the  bestowal 
of  the  title  of  South  Britain  upon  New  Zealand.  Its 
stupendous  Alpine  ranges  have  but  their  feeblest  counterpart 
even  in  mountainous  Scotland.  Its  wonderful  range  of 
climate,  from  the  soft  Italian  airs  and  sapphire  skies  of  Auck¬ 
land  to  the  extraordinary  sample  weather  of  Otago  in  winter, 
is  foreign  to  anything  we  can  show  in  this  much-maligned 
group  of  islands  (meteorologically).  In  its  freedom  from 
worms  that  slay  and  beasts  that  devour  it  enjoys  our  own 
blessed  immunity,  but  it  knows  intimately  the  earthquake  and 
the  volcano,  which  we  are  by  the  especial  favour  of  heaven 
happily  ignorant  of  here.  From  which  brief  reasons  it  may 
be  postulated  that  New  Zealand  is  not  rightly  termed  a 
Southern  Britain  except  in  the  character  of  her  fine  people. 

There  is,  however,  a  land  of  which  little  is  heard  in  these 
strenuous  days,  lying  beneath  the  full  altitude  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  a  land  whose  physical  characteristics  are  such  that  the 
homesick  wanderer  chancing  upon  it  might  fairly  be  excused 
if  he  said,  upon  beholding  it,  “  This  is  my  home.”  Pendent  like 
a  jewel  from  the  lip  of  Australia,  framed  in  the  azure  of  the 
Great  South  Sea  sufficiently  remote  from  the  Antarctic  Circle 
to  be  free  from  too  rigorous  climatic  conditions,  Tasmania 
the  Beautiful  slumbers  on,  making  no  history,  but  awaiting 
the  time  when,  weary  of  travel  in  lands  where  aliens  receive 
their  gold  with  scowling  faces,  British  travellers  in  search  of 
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health  and  change  of  scene  shall  discover  her.  In  furtherance 
of  that  good  end,  we  welcome  with  both  hands  a  goodly  volume 
from  the  pen  and  pencil  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray.  As  literature, 
it  may  be  said  to  bear  out  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  as  a  book 
of  sketches,  slight  indications  which  may  serve  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  subject  and  send  the  reader  to  seek  more  solid 
information  elsewhere.  But  in  its  artistic  appeal  this  book 
merits  high  praise.  Seventeen  large  plates  in  facsimile  from 
the  original  water-colour  drawings  of  the  author  not  only 
lend  it  a  personal  charm  that  is  of  high  value,  but  convey 
such  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  true  Southern  Britain  as 
can  never  be  obtained  from  photographs,  no  matter  how 
excellent  their  execution. 

The  main  fact  about  Tasmania  to-day  is  that  its  mag¬ 
nificent  resources  are  almost  untouched,  its  beautiful  park¬ 
like  lands  and  exquisite  scenery  are  almost  in  a  state 
of  primitive  solitude ;  it  seems  almost  entirely  over¬ 
shadowed,  overweighted,  by  the  nearness  of  its  gigantic 
neighbour,  Australia.  And  yet  its  history  shows  that 
in  the  early  days  of  Yictoria  she  owed  much  of  her  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  older  Colony,  which,  if  it  supplied  her  with 
some  undesirable  citizens,  also  gave  her  of  its  best  for 
the  development  of  her  resources.  To-day  if  you  ask  an 
Australian,  whether  of  South  Australia,  Yictoria,  New  South 
Wales,  or  Queensland,  what  he  knows  about  Tasmania  and  her 
products,  the  answer  will  almost  certainly  be  “  Fruit  and  jam.” 
For  from  Tasmania  Australia  receives  all  those  “  homey  ” 
fruits  for  which  English-speaking  Colonists  long  all  the 
world  over, — apples,  plums,  strawberries,  raspberries,  black 
and  red  currants,  &c.,  and  also  the  well-known  square  tins 
of  delicious  jam  which  are  so  familiar  a  feature  in  Australian 
homes. 

But  we  should  be  doing  a  serious  injustice  to  Tasmania  if 
we  gave  the  impression  that  it  is  a  totally  neglected  country. 
Its  population  though  small  is  select,  wideawake  to  their  best 
interests,  and  if  not  possessed  by  such  a  fervour  of  energy  in 
the  direction  of  getting  on  as  their  fellows  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Colonies,  have  much  to  show  for  their  labours.  They 
would,  however,  be  the  first  to  declare  that  their  magnificent 
forests,  their  metalliferous  wealth,  and  their  unequalled 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  Australasian  group  of  Colonies 
have  never  yet  been  adequately  recognised.  Their  great 
romantic  trade,  the  whale  and  seal  fishery,  has,  in  common 
with  similar  enterprises  everywhere,  died  completely  away, 
and  its  place  has  been  inadequately  filled  by  the  carrying 
business  of  merchant  vessels.  Tasmania’s  chief  claim  to 
recognition  by  travellers  is,  however,  in  its  lovely  sceneiy,  its 
lakes,  mountains,  and  rivers,  specimens  of  which  will  be  found 
finely  set  forth  in  the  present  volume.  Sport  is  principally 
confined  to  fishing,  both  in  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  which  is 
very  good.  The  wild  animals  are  neither  important  nor 
numerous  enough  to  make  much  diversion  for  the  hunter, 
even  the  truculently  named  Tasmanian  “  devil  ”  being  only  a 
creature  the  size  of  a  bull  terrier  that  is  given  to  harrying 
sheep.  Tiger-cats,  wombats,  opossums,  and  kangaroos  are 
found,  but  not  plentifully,  and  birds  as  game  may  be  regarded 
as  non-existent. 

In  one  respect  Tasmania  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  com- 
pared  with  New  Zealand  in  its  ophidian  fauna.  Like 
Australia,  Tasmania  has  many  poisonous  snakes,  and  these 
wriggling  pests,  although  acquaintance  with  them  soon  lessens 
the  fear  in  which  strangers  hold  them,  are  certainly  a  draw¬ 
back  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  visitor.  Insect  pests  are  to  be 
found  also,  but  not  in  such  appalling  abundance  as  in  some 
parts  of  Australia,  where  life  is  made  burdensome  by  their 
pigmy  hosts.  Altogether,  Tasmania  is  a  land  that  deserves 
far  more  consideration  than  it  is  receiving  to-day  from  those 
who  are  ever  anxious  to  explore  new  countries.  In  the 
interest  of  our  own  great  chain  of  outposts  round  the  world, 
we  can  hardly  afford  to  pass  by  with  real  or  apparent  indiffer¬ 
ence  such  gardens  of  earth  as  is  Tasmania,  especially  when  we 
listen  to  the  gloomy  vaticinations  of  some  of  our  scientific  men 
with  regard  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  areas  fit  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  white  men.  An  excellent  antidote  to  any  feelings  of 
depression  induced  by  such  pessimistic  prophecies  will  be  found 
in  a  study  of  Mr.  Murray’s  stately  volume,  which  we  welcome 
as  an  altogether  worthy  successor  to  the  artist-author’s  pre¬ 
vious  work  dealing  with  the  basin  of  the  river  Murray.  Doubt¬ 
less  this  later  book  has  afforded  much  moi’e  scope  to  Mr. 
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Murray’s  talent  from  the  far  greater  variety  of  scenery  which 
Tasmania  can  boast  of,  and  to  which  he  has  done  ample  justice 
in  the  large  number  of  drawings  here  presented. 


THE  OVERCROWDING  OP  LONDON* 

This  is  a  volume  that  everybody  should  read,  and  not  read 
only,  but  keep  at  hand  for  reference.  In  a  series  of  papers, 
which'first  appeared  in  the  Daily  News,  Mr.  Haw  sets  forth 
the  hideous  an’ ay  of  facts  which  make  up  the  awful 
problem  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  London, 
It  used  to  be  a  safe  assumption  that  only  the  destitute,  only 
the  unemployed,  were  houseless  in  our  great  cities.  But  at  the 
present  day  in  London  a  man  may  be  able  and  willing  to  pay 
a  pound  a  week  for  house-room  for  his  family,  and  yet, 
because  house-room  is  not  forthcoming,  be  obliged  to  lodge, 
if  not  himself,  his  wife  and  children  in  the  workhouse.  The 
Public  Health  Act  prescribes  400  cubic  feet  of  space  for  one 
adult,  or  two  children  under  twelve,  to  live  and  sleep  in ;  or, 
where  there  is  a  living  room  in  addition  to  the  sleeping  room, 
it  allows  as  little  as  300  eubic  feet  for  the  sleeping  room. 
And  it  lays  down  certain  rules  as  to  the  ages  of  children  and 
the  relations  of  adults  sharing  rooms.  “Overcrowding” 
means  contravening  these  regulations ;  and  Mr.  Haw’s 
book  shows  us  that  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  London, 
that  is  to  say,  about  nine  hundred  thousand  people,  are 
systematically  breaking  the  law.  He  shows  us,  also,  how 
private  individuals  may  set  the  law  in  action  to  punish  the 
offenders  by  fine  or  eviction.  But  what  he  cannot  show  at 
present  is  where  the  evicted  tenant  is  to  go  in  order  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  offending  again.  People  overcrowd  because 
they  cannot  get  rooms,  not  because  they  are  not  willing  to  pay 
for  them.  The  last  Census  returned  three  thousand  Londoners 
as  living  eight  or  more  in  one  room,- over  nine  thousand  as 
living  seven  and  more  in  a  room,  and  nearly  twenty-six 
thousand  as  living  six  and  more  in  a  room.  Since  then  the 
population  of  the  capital  has  increased  by  three  hundred 
thousand  people.  There  are  houses  in  London  where  rooms 
are  let  on  the  Box-and-Cox  principle,  tenants  occupying  in 
rotation  for  eight  hours  each.  Sometimes  a  young  woman 
will  occupy  the  room  by  day,  which  is  let  to  a  young  man 
by  night.  People  sleep  under  beds  as  well  as  in  them, 
and  pay  rent  for  doing  so.  Evicted  families  live  in  sheds 
until  they  drift  into  the  workhouse.  The  horrors  of  this 
state  of  things  need  no  exaggeration  and  no  sensational 
working  up.  The  bare  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Mr.  Haw 
disclaims  all  pretensions  to  the  part  of  a  panacea-monger. 
Nevertheless,  his  concluding  chapter  states  very  usefully  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  individuals  may  work  to  bring  about 
a  reform.  Among  the  measures  to  be  striven  after,  the  most 
important  are :  the  removal  of  manufactories  from  London 
into  the  country ;  the  abolition  of  compensation  to  land¬ 
lords  for  house  property  condemned  to  be  demolished  as 
unfit  for  habitation ;  the  extension  over  a  longer  period 
of  years  of  repayments  on  building  loans ;  the  building 
of  cheaper  tenements ;  the  checking  of  the  stream  of 
labour  immigration  from  the  country  to  the  capital.  When 
all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said,  and  all  has  been  done  that 
can  be  done  -  towards  removing  or  lessening  this  horror 
of  overcrowding  in  London,  it  will  almost  certainly  be 
found  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  evil  is  not  to  be 
mended  either  by  law  or  by  philanthropy.  “  Gryll  will  be 
Gryll  ”  and  have  his  hoggish  den  as  well  as  his 
“  hoggish  mind,”  in  the  slums  of  London  not  less  than  in 
Acrasia’s  bower  of  evil  bliss.  But,  as  Mr.  Haw  is  careful  to 
point  out,  the  majority  of  the  overcrowded  people  are  “  good¬ 
living  people.”  Overcrowding  tends  to  produce,  and  does 
most  lamentably  promote  and  increase,  immorality  and 
drunkenness,  and  all  the  degradations  of  body  and  mind 
that  follow  upon  childhood  and  youth  spent  in  circumstances 
that  make  the  common  decencies  of  home-life  impossible. 
But,  to  the  credit  of  human  nature,  it  is  shown  that 
many  heroically  resist  the  influences  about  them,  and  the 
whole  of  this  “  overcrowded  fifth  ”  of  the  population  is  not 
actually  living  at  the  moral  level  to  which  the  weaker 
characters  are  inevitably  degraded.  This  makes  the  condition 
of  things  at  once  more  pathetic  and  less  hopeless.  And  it 
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justifies  any  degree  of  indignation  against  the  slum-lord  and 
the  house-jobber  who  live  by  the  present  system.  House- 
jobbers  who  say  they  do  not  care  to  what  purposes  their 
tenants  put  their  rooms  or  their  houses,  so  that  they  pay  a 
high  rent  for  them,  deserve  no  mercy.  And  certainly  land¬ 
lords  who  allow  their  property  to  get  into  a  condition  unfit 
for  human  habitation  deserve  no  compensation  when  their 
houses  are  pulled  down ;  and  yet  compensation  has  been,  and 
still  may  be,  given  to  them  : — 

■“  It  cost  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  remove  the  fifteen  acres 
of  squalid  slumdom  on  the  Boundary  Street  area.  Here  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  the  children  born  died  in  infancy.  The  general 
death-rate  was  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  it  was 
for  the  rest  of  London.  People  were  living  in  foul  cellars,  rotten 
rooms,  and  in  passages,  courts,  and  streets  reeking  with  filth  and 
crime.  Yet  the  owners  who  were  responsible  for  allowing  all 
this  foulness  to  grow  up  and  continue  were  compensated  to  the 
extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.’' 

Upon  which  Mr.  Haw  very  pertinently  remarks  : — ■ 

“We  don’t  compensate  the  dealers  in  bad  meat  or  in  adulter¬ 
ated  food ;  we  fine  them.  Why,  then,  should  the  dealers  in  bad 
and  adulterated  dwelling-houses  get  compensation  ?  The  seller  of 
adulterated  milk  is  quickly  hauled  before  the  magistrate,  because 
adulterated  milk  endangers  the  health  of  adults  and  poisons 
little  children.  Yet  adulterated  houses  are  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing.” 

A  very  gruesome  chapter  is  that  on  the  “  horribly 
housed.”  But  in  connection  with  this  part  of  his  subjeet 
Mr.  Haw  makes  a  curious  point  by  showing  how  it  is  not 
in  the  “  slums,”  but  often  in  the  respectable-seeming 
parts  of  London  that  the  most  terrible  cases  are  dis¬ 
covered  of  solitary  tenants  rotting  to  death  in  dirt  and 
vermin.  The  slums  are  neighbourly,  though  rough  and  over¬ 
crowded,  and  if  their  inhabitants  “  do  for  one  another”  some¬ 
times  by  violence,  they  “  do  for  one  another  ’’  also  constantly  in 
kindness.  This  state  of  things  calls  for  a  vigorous  system  of 
house-to-house  inspection.  Other  aspects  of  the  matter  are 
treated  in  the  following  extract : — 

“  It  is  calculated  that  this  growth  and  overcrowding  of  London 
puts  an  additional  £1,500,000  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords 
every  year,  although  they  do  absolutely  nothing  for  it.  ....  . 
If  the  landlord  sells  any  portion  of  vacant  land  he  may  have,  it 
is  not  until  the  people  have  made  it  valuable  by  coming  to  work 
or  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  keeps  a  tight  hold  on  his 
land  until  it  ripens,  no  matter  how  sorely  the  people  may  be 
crying  out  for  houses.  He  only  pays  rates  on  the  agricultural 
value,  such  value  being,  say,  £2  per  acre,  while  the  real  market 
value  of  the  land  may  be  £1,000  or  more  per  acre.  But  he  waits 
until  the  value  becomes  £2,000  before  selling.  All  over  London 
this  kind  of  thing  is  practised,  and  land  that  might  accommodate 
thousands  of  houses  is  kept  out  of  the  market  ripening  for  the 
landlord’s  gain,  while  the  people  are  at  their  wits’  end  for  want 
of  room  to  live.” 

But  most  practical,  and  therefore  most  important,  of  all  the 
points  in  the  programme  of  reform,  is  insistence  upon  the 
building  of  new  houses  before  the  pulling  down  of  old  ones, 
however  bad. 

But,  in  truth,  the  whole  housing  problem  is  one  of  extreme 
difficulty.  The  cheaper  you  make  the  houses,  and  the  better 
the  accommodation  given,  the  more  you  increase  the  rush  to 
London,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Of  course  slums 
must  not  be  kept  up  as  deterrents,  but  we  wish  working  men 
who  think  of  going  to  London  had  so  high  a  standard  of  com¬ 
fort  that  they  would  refuse  work,  though  never  so  highly  paid, 
unless  they  could  be  sure  of  a  comfortable  home.  That  would 
in  the  end  do  a  good  deal  to  cure  matters.  All  other 
proposals  are  but  palliatives. 


THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD  * 

The  fifteenth  century  is  not  distinguished  by  any  original 
literature  which  can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  very  foremost 
rank.  Malory’s  great  work,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  that 
the  century  produced,  was  a  compilation  from  sources  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  much  earlier  period.  Many  of  the  shorter  poetical 
productions,  such,  for  instance,  as  Villon’s  “  Ou  sont  les 
neiges  d’antan  ”  or  Lorenzo’s  “  Di  doman  non  c’e  certezza,’’ 
which  at  first  sight  may  appear  supreme  efforts  of  creative 
genius,  are  seen  in  the  fight  of  contemporary  verse  to  be  but 
the  perfecting  of  themes  whose  frequency  made  them  little 
short  of  fashionable  mannerisms ;  while  the  popular  ballad, 
the  finest  examples  of  which  may  in  their  present  form 

*  The  Transition  Period.  By  G.  Gregory  Smith,  M.A.  “  Periods  of  European 
Literature,”  IV.  London  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.  [58.] 
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oe  fairly  certainly  ascribed  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  which  would  go  a  long  way  towards  atoning  for  its 
mediocrity  in  other  departments,  is  still,  as  regards  its 
origin,  sugh  a  debated  question,  that  it  would  be  rash  to 
make  any  particular  period  responsible  for  the  activity  in 
this  line.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  century  which 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Chaucer  and  the  rise  of  the 
English  Petrarchists,  between  the  death  of  Boccaccio  and  the 
publication  of  Sannazaro’s  “  Arcadia,”  has  gained  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  dulness.  Popular  criticism  is  content  to  dismiss  it 
as  the  “trough  of  the  wave,”  and  with  brief  reference, 
perhaps,  to  Dunbar,  Christine,  and  Boiardo  as  minor  ripples, 
tq  hurry  on  to  the  golden  age  of  the  Renaissance. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  student  of  literature  it  is  a  period  of 
immense  interest  and  import  ance.  Of  course,  no  hard  fixed  line 
can  be  di-awn  at  any  such  date  as  1453  that  shall  divide 
the  Middle  Age  from  the  Rebirth,  and  anomalies  aboimd 
that  make  one  ask  for  a  moment  whether  these  are  indeed 
separated  by  the  distance  we  are  accustomed  to  believe  exists 
between  the  mediaeval  and  the  modern  world.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  turn  to  broad  generalisation  and  sum  up  the  results 
of  impressions  gathered,  not  from  one  or  two  exceptional 
cases,  but  from  the  great  mass  of  evidence ;  when  we  turn 
aside  from  the  similarities  which  genius  has  with  genius 
throughout  the  ages,  and  examine  the  minor  artists  who 
worked  not  for  all  time,  but  for  an  age ;  we  cannot  but  be 
more  and  more  struck  by  the  difference  between  the  ideals, 
the  art,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  age  of  Gower  and  the  age 
of  Sidney  in  England,  or  between  that  of  Petrarch  and  that  of 
Ariosto  in  Italy ;  and  when,  apart  from  the  sure  art  and  em¬ 
bracing  humanity,  and  below  the  manifestations  of  the  imposing 
personalities  of  the  greatest  masters,  we  trace  the  same  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  works  of  Chaucer  or  Dante  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  or  Tasso  on  the  other, 
we  shall  admit  that  between  them  indeed  “  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed.”  It  is  the  fifteenth  century  that  spans  this 
gulf ;  and  the  century  that  began  in  mysticism  and  closed 
in  paganism,  passing  from  monasticism  to  humanism  through 
a  stage  of  intellectual  cynicism  scarcely  credible,  that  spent 
its  youth  in  the  Garden  of  the  Rose  and  expired  amid  the 
pastures  of  Arcadia,  is  indeed  and  par  excellence  a  century  of 
transition. 

Although  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  treat  the  literature 
of  Europe  essentially  as  a  whole,  the  method  has  its  disadvan¬ 
tages  when  we  are  compelled  to  deal  with  a  period  fixed  by  strict 
chronological  limits.  Nations  and  their  literatures  develop  at 
varying  rates,  and,  indeed,  start  from  various  points.  It  has 
been  said,  for  instance,  that  Italian  literature  had  no  child¬ 
hood — though  it  certainly  had  a  short  period  of  apprentice¬ 
ship — for  although  it  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  modem 
languages,  it  reached  a  state  of  maturity,  thanks  to 
classical  tradition,  earlier  than  any  of  its  neighbours. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  always  two  forces,  akin 
though  not  identical,  which  tend  towards  synchronism. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  general  culture  and  civilisation, 
which  passes  from  one  country  to  another,  and  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  general  level  over  a  large  area ;  while,  secondly,  there 
is  the  actual  literary  influence  of  one  language  upon  another, 
which  tends  to  hasten  the  development  of  the  more  backward 
and  disturbs  the  natural  course  of  evolution.  These  seem  to  be 
the  general  ideas  of  the  philosophy  of  literature  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Gregory  Smith’s  monograph  on  The  Transition  Period. 

Mr.  Gregory  Smith  is  Lecturer  in  English  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  he  has  published 
nothing  of  importance  previous  to  the  present  volume,  but 
this  is  certainly  more  than  merely  a  work  of  promise, — 
it  is  a  valuable  and  in  many  ways  a  really  remarkable  book. 
It  is  perhaps  not  so  much  a  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
period  as  an  essay  on  the  literary  temper  and  conditions  ;  it  • 
deals  rather  with  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
transition  than  with  the  historical  records.  This  power 
of  representing  the  universal  in  the  pai’ticular  is  the 
essence  of  history,  that  which  makes  it  of  real  importance  to 
man,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  given  a  rather  more 
important  place  in  the  critical  literature  which  is  being  turned 
out  with  marvellous  rapidity  to  meet  an  ever-increasing 
demand.  The  writing  of  this  kind  of  history,  however, 
demands  powers  of  a  high  order,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
find  these  combined  with  sound  scholarship.  Mr.  Gregory 


Smith  undoubtedly  possesses  them,  and  we  shall  look 
forward  with  great  pleasure  to  further  studies  from  his 
pen,  for,  in  spite  of  the  interest  of  his  present  volume, 
it  seems  to  us  to  contain  within  itself  evidence  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  writer’s  methods  and  power.  Thus  it  seem3 
to  us  that  in  the  earlier  chapters  the  author  fails  to  convey  a 
sufficiently  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  he  is 
discussing ;  his  treatment,  though  at  times  subtle,  is  rather 
lacking  in  grasp.  This  deficiency  disappears  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  later  chapters,  some  of  which,  as,  for  instance,  the  one 
on  the  ballads  (though  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
writer's  view),  are  admirable.  The  three  chapters  dealing  with 
dramatic  origins  form  by  far  the  best  account  of  the 
religious  drama  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Mr.  Gregory 
Smith's  style  is  throughout  good,  pointed,  and  fluent,  full  of 
grace  and  humour,  and  capable  of  that  “  modulation”  which 
he  regards  as  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Malory. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  passage  in  the  volume  is  the 
extremely  subtle  analysis  of  the  “  intellectual  devilry  ”  of 
Pulci’s  “  Morgante  Maggiore.” 

There  are  of  course  points,  such  as  the  ballads  afore¬ 
mentioned,  on  which  we  are  at  variance  with  Mr.  Gregory 
Smith.  But  these  differences  of  opinion  do  not  detract  from 
our  pleasure  in  reading  his  book.  One  adverse  criticism 
alone — if  such  indeed  it  can  be  called — we  should  like 
to  make.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  present  is  a  suitable 
volume  for  the  series  in  which  it  appears.  It  deals  admirably 
with  the  position  of  a  work  and  the  forces  that  produced  it. 
but  it  never  tells  us  what  the  work  itself  is  like.  There  are 
scarcely  any  quotations  and  no  detailed  accounts  of  the 
matter  under  discussion.  Had  it  been  written  on  other  lines, 
we  should  have  lost  a  most  delightful  and  valuable  piece  of 
work ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  far  more  theoretical 
treatise,  and  presupposes  a  far  greater  amount  of  knowledge 
in  the  reader,  than  is  desirable  in  a  series  which  purports  to 
give,  in  twelve  ci’own  octavo  volumes,  the  history  of  modern 
European  literature. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  BRADFIELD  COLLEGE* 

The  value  of  the  history  of  an  institution  is  not  principally 
dependent  on  the  antiquity  of  the  foundation.  Many  of  the 
schools  which  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  about  the  middle 
of  the  century — Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  Radley,  Lancing, 
Wellington,  Clifton,  Malvern,  Hailey  bury  —  have  passed 
through  more  crowded  hours  than  the  oldest  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors  which  have  grown  to  their  present  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  slow  process  of  natural  expansion.  Among 
these  institutions,  Bradfield  College,  which  has  just  marked 
its  jubilee  by  the  issue  of  a  history,  is  notable  for  the  many 
crises  of  its  short  career.  It  was  founded  by  Thomas  Stevens 
in  1850,  nominally  as  a  choir  school,  though  the  founder’s 
ambition  at  the  beginning  was  to  institute  a  great  public 
school.  From  first  to  last  the  tale  of  the  school’s  growth 
is  chiefly  biographical,  and  to  this  personal  note  it  owes  its 
chief  charm.  Thomas  Stevens  himself  was  a  delightfully 
quaint  and  original  character.  Mozley,  among  others,  has 
left  a  portrait  of  him  as  he  appeared  at  Oxford  to  the 
“  Oriel  set,”  among  whom  he  was  numbered.  He  seemed 
to  them  a  genial  lover,  not  of  classics  and  literature, 
but  of  birds  and  beasts — “what  ninnies  call  Nature”— 
and  “  to  be  the  founder  of  a  public  school  was  about 
the  last  thing  that  could  have  been  imagined  of  Tom 
Stevens.”  Indeed,  the  idea  of  founding  a  school  was  a 
sort  of  accident,  incidental  to  the  enlargement  and  reno¬ 
vation  of  the  village  church,  which,  since  he  was  himself  both 
lord  of  the  manor  and  rector,  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  archi¬ 
tect,  he  was  prompted  to  make  glorious  by  all  means  in  his 
power.  The  school,  which  started  with  six  boys  in  August, 
1850,  might  have  been  a  success  from  the  beginning,  in  spite 
of  the  intense  competition,  but  the  Warden  was  least  of  all 
things  a  man  of  business.  He  would  take  immense  care  to 
keep  a  duplicate  of  every  letter  he  wrote,  but  while  he  was 
doing  this  his  servants,  prompted  by  commissions  from  the 
butcher,  were  burying  untouched  legs  of  mutton  in  the  garden. 
As  a  rule,  also,  he  could  not  get  on  with  his  head-masters,  who 
latterly  came  and  went  with  ruinous  rapidity.  There  is  a  tale 
of  the  appointment  of  Denning,  which  if  not  true  in  fact,  throws 
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a  true  light  on  Stevens’s  methods.  Among  the  scores  of  ap¬ 
plications  Denning’s  was  the  first  opened,  and  the  Warden  read 
the  signature,  Stephen  Pointz  Denning,  with  inspiration. 
“This  is  an  omen,”  he  said,  “‘Stevens  appoints  Denning.’ 
So  .he  shall.”  And  he  did.  The  Denning  then  appointed  was 
a  most  original  character,  with  an  eccentric  sense  of  humour. 
It  is  on  record  of  him  that  he  once  gave  out  in  hall :  “  Boys, 
a  new  hoy  is  coming  named  Bill.  Let  us  have  our  laugh  out 
now.”  After  Denning’s  death  in  1868  the  finances  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Masters,  even  the  Head-Master, 
found  immense  difficulty  in  getting  money  from  the  Warden. 
One  master  who  went  to  demand  it  was  told  definitely  that  he 
could  not  have  it.  “  But.  Mr.  Warden,  what  am  I  to  do?” 
he  said.  Whereupon  the  Warden  replied  in  all  seriousness, 
employing  his  usual  form  of  address :  “  Read  the  Nicene 
Creed,  my  dear.  When  I  have  been  in  trouble  I  have  always 
found  great  comfort  in  the  Nicene  Creed.”  The  tale  may. 
perhaps  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  Warden’s  views  of  religion. 
He  was  fond  of  the  phrase  “true  Church  principles,”  and 
it  may  be  to  the  fact  that  these  have  prevailed  the  College 
owes  no  small  part  of  its  ultimate  success.  But  the  signal 
for  that  success  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  regime.  The 
inevitable  financial  crash  came  in  1881,  and  Tom  Stevens, 
who  had  sunk  all  his  money  in  the  school,  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy  showing  debts  of  £100,000, — a  sad  ending  to  his 
dreams.  Lord  Selborne  afterwards  gave  him  a  living  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  died  in  1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine.  In  spite  of  the  host  of  initial  difficulties,  from  the  day 
that  the  present  Head-Master  accepted  the  Wardenship  the 
success  of  the  College  has  been  steady.  There  have  been 
critical  years,  but  they  have  been  tided  over.  From  fifty  the 
school  has  advanced  to  three  hundred.  New  houses  and 
class-rooms  have  been  built,  and  many  successes  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  athletics  have  been  gained.  In  an  appendix  we 
are  told  that  over  sixty  Bradfield  boys  are  now  at  the 
front.  Indeed,  through  its  Volunteer  corps  the  school  has 
become  not  a  little  distinguished  in  military  circles.  Even 
when  there  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  boys  in  the 
school,  the  contingents  which  have  adjourned  annually  to 
Aldershot  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term  have  been  generally 
the  largest,  and,  it  has  been  said,  also  the  most  efficient,  of  all 
school  corps.  Bradfield  took  a  conspicuous  share  in  the 
original  establishment  of  this  Public  Schools’  camp,  and  has 
ever  since  continued  to  maintain  its  original  keenness.  The 
military  ardour  has  further  brought  distinction  to  the  school 
at  Bisley.  Since  the  acquirement  of  a  beautiful  range  close  to 
the  school  the  record  of  the  shooting  Eight  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  has  been  invariably  good.  They  have  won  twice,  and 
never  failed  to  take  a  high  place.  To  those  unconnected  with  it 
Bradfield  will  be  best  known  by  the  Greek  plays  which  since 
IS90  have  been  acted  triennially  in  the  open-air  theatre,  but  i 
to  those  whose  knowledge  is  more  intimate  the  military 
successes  and — to  compare  small  things  with  great — its  foot¬ 
ball  success  have  been  not  less  conspicuous. 

We  have  dealt  chiefly  with  the  fortunes  of  the  founder, 
though  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  later  events. 
There  are  many  excellent  anecdotes  of  the  irritabile  genus  of 
assistant-masters,  and  two  chapters  contributed  by  one  of 
them  have  a  conspicuous  literary  as  well  as  anecdotal  charm. 
Not  the  least  delightful  bits  are  some  verses  and  an  impres¬ 
sionist  picture  of  the  last  night  at  school  quoted  from  the 
school  chronicle. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK.* 

In  houses  where  the  war  has  left  a  vacant  room,  Mrs. 
Anstruther's  war-stories  should  be  strictly  tabooed.  To  read 
them  when  suffering  from  an  intimate  personal  loss  would  be 
to  turn  a  knife  in  a  raw  wound,  or  deliberately  to  touch  a 
nerve  already  exposed  and  quivering  with  anguish.  The 
stories  deal  entirely  with  the  sadness  of  war  from  the  on¬ 
looker’s  point  of  view,  and  they  would  almost  all  apply  to 
any  campaign  as  well  as  to  the  South  African.  The  sweet¬ 
heart  left  behind  for  ever,  and  the  mother  to  whom  no  son 

*  (1.)  The  Influence  of  Mars.  By  Eva  Anstruther.  London  :  Grant  Richards. 
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Richards.  [3s.  ,6d.]— — (3.)  On  Alien  Shores.  By  Leslie  Keith.  London  :  Hurst 
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can  come  “  up  from  the  under-world,”  play  their  sad  parts, 
and  wring  the  reader's  heart  with  the  inevitable  sadness,  of 
their  lot.  But  though  Mrs.  Anstruther  has  shown  most 
pathetically  the  hardness  of  the  women’s  part  “  who  •  only 
stand  and  wait,”  yet  she  has  hardly  fulfilled-  the  task: 
which  she  sets  herself  in  her  semi  -  allegorical  prelude 
of  showing  war  as  the  -purifier.  She  shows  ;us  the 
anguish,  she  is  silent  on  the  -lesson  it  has  left;  behind: 
If,  as  we  all  hope,  this  war  has  tended  to  the;  purification  of 
the  nation,  the  strongest  evidence  we;have  yet  had  of  the  fact 
comes  not  in  the  tears  of  the  bereaved,  but  in  the  self-sacrifice 
of  those  who  have  left  their  secure  home-lives  and  gone  out 
to -help  England  in  her  need.  Now  these  stories-  show  us 
very  few  of  these.  -Only  in  two  instances  does  the  author  dwell 
on  the  fate  of  volunteer:  soldiers,  and  in  both,  these  she  merely 
tells  of  the  sorrow  of  bereaved  women,— both,  however,  .citizens 
of  Britain  beyond  seas.  One  of  these  two  stories,  .“.'The 
Strongest  Bond  of  Empire,’’- is  a  most  useful  feminine  pendant 
to  Mr.  Kipling's  story,  “The  Outsider,”  though  .it  illustrates,  a. 
slightly  different  point.  It  would  serve  a  useful,  purpose  if  .  a 
good  many  people  who  talk  big  words  about  the  way  the 
daughter-Colonies  responded  to  their,  mother's  call  would  read 
and  digest  Mrs.  Anstruther’s  few  words  of  poignant  analysis 
of  the  feelings  of  a.  Colonial  woman  in  England  : — ■ 

“  And  in  this  England,  which  I’d  always  loved  as  Home,  I  felt 
inferior  in  some  way,  an  alien  and  a  stranger,  just  as  though.tbji  e 
were  no  place  for  me.  ...  .  ...  You  made  me  feel  just  as  I  thought, 
the  English  people  felt  about  their  .kinsmen  from  the  Colonies: 
as  though  there  were  no  place  for  us  except  most  formally— as' 
though  you  tolerated  us,  but  did  not  care  nor  understand.” 

If  Mrs.  Anstruther  wishes  to  help  fulfil  the  prophecy  'of  her 
own  prelude,  she  will  use  her  pen  once  more  in  war-stories,  and 
will  make  her  new  series  illustrate  what  lessons' we  may  truly 
learn  from  this  campaign.  Our  shortcomings,  whether' we 
acknowledge  it  or  not, 'have  been  most  plainly'  shown  us,  and 
we  can  all  do  something — Mrs.  Anstruther  can  certainly  do  a 
great  deal — to  drive  the  lesson  home.  In  the  vital  interest  of 
Mrs.  Anstruther-’ s  subject  we  have  hardly  said  enough  in 
praise  of  her  very  'clever  writing,  but  the  sincerest  ’ flattery 
from  a  reviewer  to  an  author  is  the  request  for  another  book.  ' 

Mr.  Hornung  is  at  his  best  in  his  new  story,  The  Belle  of. 
Toorak,  which  deals  entirely  with  life  in  the  bush.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  the  story  of  an  episode,  and  the  action  is, 
consequently,  concise,  dramatic,  and  well-focussed.  The 
plot  deals  with  the  efforts  of  Pelham  Rigden,  the  young 
“boss”  of  a' Riverina  station,  to  shelter  an' escaped  convict,' 
whom  he  believes  to  be  his  father.  The  ’  crisis'  is  peculiarly 
inopportune,  as  Rigden’s  ykmcee,  Moya  Bethune,  a  Melbourne 
girl  decidedly  superior  to  him  in  position,  is  with  her  brother 
spending  a  week  at  the  station,  and  sees  the  arrival  of  the 
wandering  swagsman,  who  disappears '  with  Rigden  into  the 
station  store.  When  the  police  arrive  Rigden  leaves  the  man 
locked  up  in  the  store,  and  denies  all  knowledge  of  him. 
Many  complications  follow,  some  of  which  might  have  been 
avoided  had  not  Rigden  shrunk  from  confiding  in  Moya.  In" 
the  end  all  comes  right, — the  convict,  far  from  being  himself' 
Rigden’ s  father,  turns  out  to  have  murdered  that  individual; 
who  was  a  comrade  of  his  in  the  hulks  and  who  had  escaped 
with  him.  Moya  forgives  the  fact  that  Bethune  is  a  convict’s 
son ;  the  sergeant  of  police,  who  has  been  keeping  some 
items  of  information  dark  so  that  his  capture  of  the  criminal 
may  be  single-handed,  finds  it  convenient  to  look  over  the  part 
Rigden  played  in  endeavouring  to  shelter  the  convict  ;  and  all’ 
goes  well.  The  interest  of  the  story  does  not  altogether 
depend  on  the  plot.  There  is  a  fascinating  description  of  a 
day’s  sheep  mustering,  and  Moya’s  adventures  when  she 
follows  the  convict’s  trail  and  is  abandoned  by  him  in  Blind 
Man’s  Block  are  well  told  and  exciting.  How  she  ever  got 
out  of  Blind  Man’s  Block,  in  which  experienced  bushmen  were 
afraid  to  trust  themselves,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
;  fact  that  of  necessity  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction  have 
each  as  many  lives  as  cats. 

A  great  point  is  made  of  the  study  of  character  in  “  Leslie 
Keith’s”  new  novel,  On  Alien  Shores.  The  character  of 
Susie,  the  heroine,  brought  up  in  luxury  in  Portland  Place, 
and  then  making  the  best  of  her  stolen  marriage  with  a  City 
clerk,  is  well  drawn  and  lifelike  ;  but  the  author’s  real 
•achievement  is  the  portrait  of  good,  middle-aged  Mrs.  William 
Barentine.  She  has  such  good  impulses,  which  struggle  so 
hard  with  the  inevitable  worldliness  induced  by  having  to 
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keep  up  a  “  smart  ”  appearance  in  household  and  children  on 
a  comparatively  narrow  income,  that  in  spite  of  the  mean 
deeds  to  which  her  worldliness  tempts  her,  the  reader  cannot 
help  having  an  ardent  desire  that  she  may  come  creditably 
out  of  her  sordid  cares.  In  the  story  of  the  anguish  of  her 
shabby  temptation  in  Edinburgh  the  author  rises  almost  to 
Mrs.  Oliphant’s  level.  And  when  the  deus  ex  machina  in 
the  person  of  the  telegraph-boy  arrives  with  the  news 
that  her  tardy  repentance  is  too  late,  and  that  she 
and  her  children  must,  after  all,  reap  the  benefit  of  her 
suppression  of  facts,  her  breakdown  and  subsequent  con¬ 
solation  is  again  drawn  almost  with  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  subtly 
cynical  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  The  melodramatic 
chapters  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  much  less  good  than  the 
quieter  parts.  Susie’s  forced  elopement  and  return,  the 
storm,  the  drowning  of  the  villain  of  the  piece,  and  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Susie’s  husband  back  from  his  business 
mission  in  China,  are  out  of  tone  with  the  rest  of  the  story, 
and  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  “  Leslie  Keith  ”  had  kept  to 
his  analytical  descriptions  all  through.  However,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  very  good  stuff  in  the  book.  It  is  a  quietly 
amusing  story,  not  too  short,  written  with  great  care,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  real  power  of  describing  human  nature ;  and 
people  who  like  these  qualities  will  find  this  novel  more  than 
merely  readable. 

It  is  to  be  imagined  that  there  is  intended  to  be  something 
attractive  about  the  gentleman  who  fills  the  title-role  in  Miss 
Street’s  story,  Fitz-James,  but  the  present  writer  has  failed  to 
discover  what  that  something  is.  His  Christian  name, 
Galt,  is  against  him.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  be  a 
hero  if  one  were  called  Galt  and  the  gods  had  been  so 
unkind  as  to  make  one  a  poet.  Ruth,  the  heroine,  is  an 
attractive  creature,  and  one  grudges  her  extremely  to  poet 
Galt.  The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  the  character  of 
Uncle  Webster,  who  imagines  himself  a  Great  Man.  He  is 
an  affected  and  elderly  poetaster,  who  bores  his  guests  by 
reading  aloud  in  a  sonorous  voice  his  emendations  of  their 
favourite  poets.  Uncle  Webster  is  a  really  humorous 
creation.  Otherwise  the  book  is  in  no  way  remarkable, 
though  it  is  a  fair  specimen,  if  one  can  forgive  the  unattrac- 
tiveness  of  the  hero,  of  a  modem  semi-society  story. 

The  hero  of  Mr.  Chatterton’s  story,  The  Angel  of  Chance, 
emulates  the  ingenious  Becky  Sharp,  who,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  tried  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Miss 
Crawley  through  the  medium  of  the  amiable  Miss  Briggs 
by  diving  under  the  awning  where  that  lady  was  taking 
her  matutinal  dip.  Mr.  Clifford  Anstey,  however,  is  more 
fortunate  in  his  attempt  than  poor  Becky,  and  inaugurates 
a  very  successful  acquaintance  with  Miss  Rachel  Meredith. 
In  the  course  of  this  seaside  friendship  the  couple  manage 
after  an  evening  concert  to  get  locked  in  on  the  pier,  and  to 
have  to  swim  to  shore  together,  to  the  no  small  scandal  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Shinglebeach.  After  the  Shingle- 
beach  episode,  Clifford  Anstey  disappears  from  the  story 
till  he  has  to  come  back  at  the  end  to  fulfil  his  obvious 
mission  of  marrying  the  heroine.  She,  meanwhile,  after  a 
short  struggle  with  poverty,  drops  into  one  of  those  delight¬ 
ful  companions’  places  only  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  fiction, 
where  the  companion  is  treated  as  a  daughter  by  her 
employers.  Even  from  this  light  servitude  she  is  eventually 
delivered  by  coming  into  a  fortune  of  £4,000  a  year.  This  is 
a  cheerful  book  to  read  in  a  moment  of  depression.  Every¬ 
thing  goes  well  in  it  after  no  more  difficulties  than  suffice  to 
make  the  prosperity  at  the  end  piquant  to  hero  and  heroine. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  exact  point  the  difference  lies, 
but  no  one,  apart  from  the  mise-en-scene,  could  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  Miss  Wharton’s  little  book,  A  Gift  from  the 
Grave,  was  anything  but  an  American  story.  The  motive  is 
the  temptation,  fall,  and  repentance  of  the  hero,  Glennard, 
who  to  escape  from  dire  poverty  and  to  enable  him  to  marry 
the  woman  he  loves,  publishes  anonymously  some  most  inti¬ 
mate  letters  from  a  celebrated  American  woman  novelist. 
Mrs.  Aubyn  has  loved  him,  an  affection  which  her  physical 
peculiarities  had  prevented  him  from  returning,  though  he 
enjoyed  keeping  up  a  sentimental  correspondence  with  her. 
These  letters  he  finds  he  can  get  an  immense  sum  for,  if  he 
will  publish  them  after  Mrs.  Aubyn’s  death,  making  public 
her  name  but  not  his,  and  he  yields  to  the  dishonourable 
temptation.  The  book  is  chiefly  concerned  with  his  repent¬ 


ance  after  his  shabby  deed  has  brought  him  all  the  good 
things  he  wanted,  and  the  study  in  souls  is  well  and  cleverly 
done.  Readers  who  like  motives,  emotions,  and  soul  search¬ 
ings  will  be  much  interested  in  the  story. 

Miss  Tytler  gives  us  a  modern  version  of  the  University 
founded  by  Tennyson’s  Princess,  in  her  new  novel,  Many 
Daughters,  but  being  ultra-modern,  far  from  the  pupils 
taking  a  vow  “not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any 
men,”  the  Woman’s  Institute  is  presided  over  by  a  male 
Dictator,  and  masters  are  employed  in  the  tuition.  Miss 
Tytler  arranges  her  Institute  to  cover  the  ground  not 
only  of  Newnham  and  Gii-ton,  but  of  the  most  glorified 
schools  of  domestic  economy  as  well.  As  a  novel  Many 
Daughters  is  not  a  success,  but  as  a  thoughtful  woman’s  idea 
of  the  ultimate  ideal  for  the  perfect  and  complete  education 
of  her  sex  it  is  at  least  interesting. 

If  one  were  destined  to  be  bom  a  heroine  (which,  as  Mr. 
Dooley  would  say,  “Thank  Hivens,  Hinissy,  I’m  not”) 
it  would  be  wise  to  follow  the  example  of  “  the  Married  Miss 
Binks,”  and  espouse  a  gentleman  whose  parentage  was  un¬ 
known,  as  it  gives  such  splendid  chances  of  ultimate  advance¬ 
ment.  In  the  case  of  lucky  Miss  Binks,  her  husband  turns 
out  to  be  the  long-lost  cousin  of  an  Earl,  who  delightedly 
hands  over  to  him  the  title  and  estates  which  he  had  usurped 
owing  to  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  gentleman  known 
as  Mr.  Tom  Knipp.  When  she  hears  the  joyful  news  the  late 
Miss  Binks,  now  Mrs.  Tom  Knipp,  faints  with  joy  and 
emotion.  It  is  not  so  veiy  often  that  “John  Strange 
Winter  ”  deserts  her  beloved  officers  for  millionaires  and  the 
aristocracy,  though  this  book  is  a  sequel  to  earlier  annals 
of  the  Binks  family.  But  the  present  specimen  of  the 
results  of  such  desertion  makes  us  hope  that  she  will  return 
with  all  possible  speed  to  the  mess-room  and  the  garrison 
town. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


THE  MINOR  MAGAZINES. 

The  Quarterlies. — The  new  number  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  indicates  the  variety  of  the  activities  of  the 
Columbia  University,  under  the  editorship  of  whose  Political 
Science  Faculty  it  is  published.  The  question  of  Trusts 
is  discussed  by  one  professor,  who  argues:  “Make  the  indepen¬ 
dent  competitor  safe,  and  let  prices  be  gauged  by  the  cost 
of  the  goods  that  are  made  in  his  well-equipped  establish¬ 
ment  ;  let  him  make  a  fair  living ;  and  if  the  Trust,  by  real 
economy,  makes  a  better  living,  no  one  will  complain.”  A 
second  deals  with  “  Money  and  Prices  ” ;  a  third  writes  of  “  Direct 
Taxes  under  the  Constitution  ” ;  a  fourth  falls  back  upon  first 
principles,  and  debates  the  old  and  oft-disputed  question  of 
the  Politics  of  Aristotle.  But  the  most  interesting  paper  is  that 
of  Mr.  C.  E.  Woodruff,  on  “American  Political  Methods.”  He 
maintains  that  in  the  past  the  weakness  of  these  methods  has 
been  the  tendency  to  make  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution  the 
end  sought  for  and  not  the  means  to  an  end.  “  Constitutional 
reform.  Civil  Service  reform,  ballot  reform,  municipal  reform,  are 

the  questions  to  be  considered  now.” - The  July  number  of  the 

Economic  Review  admirably  illustrates  the  comprehensiveness  of 
economic  science,  at  all  events  as  that  is  understood  by  the 
Christian  Social  Union.  “  A  Significant  Chapter  in  the  History  of 
Currency  ”  no  doubt  deals  with  an  old-fashioned  subject,  though 
not  quite  in  an  old-fashioned  way,  but  an  account  of  “The 
Glasgow  Family  Home  ” — an  interesting  experiment,  by  the  way 
— “Wage-Earning  Children,”  “Fifty  Years  of  Industry  from 
the  Workman’s  Point  of  View,”  and  Mrs.  Toynbee’s  “Poverty 
and  the  Poor  Law  ”  are  written  from  the  new  “  social  ”  stand¬ 
point.  The  most  emphatically  popular  article,  however,  is  a 
realistic  but  distinctly  hopeful  one  on  “  Poor  People’s  Music- 
Halls  in  Lancashire.”  The  writers  think  these  music-halls,  on 
the  whole,  preferable  not  only  to  “  public-house  sing-songs,”  but 

to  ordinary  “  theatres  of  varieties.” - The  July  number  of  the 

Law  Quarterly  is  preponderating^  technical.  Mr.  McCalmont 
Hill  gives,  however,  a  generally  interesting  article  on  “  The 
Growth  and  Development  of  International  Law  in  Africa.”  He 
takes  a  moderate  view  of  recent  events,  and  looks  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  African  international  law  in  the  meantime  to  Europe 

rather  than  to  the  Dark  Continent. - In  an  interesting  number 

of  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  the  most  notable  paper,  at  least  in 
the  eyes  of  outsiders,  is  “Liberal  Judaism  in  England:  its  Diffi¬ 
culties  and  its  Duties.”  Tho  author,  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiors, 
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contends — and  lays  great  stress  upon  his  contention— that  “  the 
liberal  or  nominal  Jew,  while  doing  obvious  harm  to  his  own 
community,  will  confer  no  benefit  upon  the  cause  of  Theism  by 
joining  another  religious  organisation,”  Eminently  readable 
also  are  the  first  of  a. series  of  articles  on  “  Jews  and  the  English 
Law  ”  and  “  The  Jewish  Sunday  School  Movement  in  the  United 

States.” - The  Journal  of  'Theological  Studies  and  the  Critical 

Review  are  two  quarterlies  of.  an  almost .  exclusively  professional 
character.  It  is  evident  from  the  July  numbers  that  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  keep  them  up  to  their  high  standard.  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  A.  Macdonell’s  “  The  Ancient  Indian  Conception  of  the 
Soul.”  may  be  mentioned  as  a  fair  example  of  the  kind  of  work 
done  in  the. one,  and  Professor  Saxby’s  “  Boyce’s  ‘The "World  and 
the  Individual  ’  ”  of  that  done  in  theother.  Surely,  however,  it  is 
rather  frivolous  of  Principal  Salmond,  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church 
—editor,  too,  of  the  Critical  Review— to  ask  in  a  notice  of  Mr. 
Lang’s  “  History  of  Scotland,”  “  Is  it  the  ease  that  he  is  busy  on 

a  volume  of  sermons  ?,” - There  is  much  that  is  interesting 

and  valuable — though  also  rather  too  much  that  is  hysterical — 
in  the  Humane '  Review.  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  is  always  worth 
listening  to,  even  when  he  deals  with  such  a  familiar  subject  as 
“  Claims  of  Uncivilised  Races.”  Everybody  that  is  not  devoid 
of  humanity  would  give  these  races  what  Mr.  Bourne  terms 
“  justice.”  But  can  that  be  arbitrarily  defined  ?  “  Ouida  ” 
says  things  that  are  worth  listening  to  in  “  Culture  of 
Cowardice,”  and  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  in  “  Is  Vivisection  Logically 
Justifiable?”  but  they  might  have  been  said  mueh  less 

screamily. - There  is  ability,  but  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of 

amateurishness,  and  of  what — if  one  may  use  the  word  without 
offence— can  only  be  described  as  “  provinciality,”  in  the 
Manchester  Quarterly.  “A  Visit  to  the  Engelberg  ”  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  interesting,  and  to  a  certain  extent  novel,  but 
“  Heinrich  Heine  ”  not  only  tells  us  nothing  new,  but  does  not 
even  state  the  old  facts  in  a  very  attractive  fashion. — — 
The  Journal  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association  is  notable,  if 
only  as  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which  scientific  specialism  is 
carried  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  articles  in  the  July  number 
are  of  purely  technical  interest,  but  the  first,  by  Mr.  "Walter 
Garstang,  on  “  The  Impoverishment  of  the  Sea  ” — it  is  very  well 
written,  by  the  way — ought  to  be  popular.  It  maintains, 
in  opposition  to  the  well-known  views  of  Professor  McIntosh,  of 
St.  Andrews,  that  the  sea-bottom  is  being  depleted  of  food  fishes 
by  trawling. 

The  Monthlies. — The  Canadian  Magazine  is  a  credit  to  the 
Dominion  and  to  the  Ontario  Publishing  Company  in  Toronto 
which  issues  it.  While  it  is  equal  to  all  but  the  best  of  its 
enterprising  British  and  New  York  contemporaries  in  the 
quality  of  its  paper  and  illustrations,  and  in  the  abundance 
of  its  light  literature,  it  does  not  forget  that  portion  of 
Greater  Britain  to  which  the  majority  of  its  readers  belong. 
Thus  the  first  article  gives  the  best  account  we  have 
seen  of  the  great  Ottawa  fire.  The  second  is  devoted  to 
“The  Pagan  Indians  of  Canada,”  and  the  writer  of  a  third, 
in  speculating  on  “  The  Future  of  Imperialism,”  does  not 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  demands  of  “  a  free  and  united  ” 
Canada.  Some  of  the  stories  are  a  trifle  too  slight,  like  “  The 
Romance  that  Failed,”  but  there  is  Kiplingesque  power  in  Mr. 

W.  A.  Fraser’s  “  The  Salvage  of  the  Santa  Maria.” - There  are 

too  many  evidences  that  the  once  eminently  promising  Open 
Court  is  falling  off.  At  all  events,  and  apart  from  Mr.  Carus 
Sterne’s  article— the  illustrations  of  which  are  fully  equal  to  the 
letterpress — on  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brah£,  and  Kepler,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  July  number  are  the  veriest  snippets. - The 

August  “summer  number”  of  the  Sunday  Strand  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  instalments  of  Dr.  Watson’s  “Life  of 
Christ”  and  other  serial  works,  special  articles  on  the  Keswick 
Convention  and  the  work  of  Sir  William  MacCormac  and  his 

colleagues  in  South  Africa. - The  new  number  of  the  School 

World  is  a  good  one  ;  it  contains,  besides  special  educa¬ 
tional  matters,  many  “  miscellaneous  ”  and  informing  papers, 
the  variety  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  such  titles  as 
“Some  Century  Ends”  and  “The  Social  Status  of  Women 
School-teachers.” 


THE  IDEA  OF  TRAGEDY  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

DRAMA. 

The  Idea  of  Tragedy .  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Drama.  Three 
Lectures  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  W.  L.  Courtney. 
With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  A.  W.  Pinero.  (Constable  and  Co. 
33.  6d.) — Mr.  Courtney’s  three  lectures  were  quite  worth  reprint¬ 
ing,  for  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  suggestive  criticism  and  an 
interesting  point  of  view,  though  in  the  last  of  the  discourses  it 
is  hardly  developed  enough.  We  should  state  it  thus : — What 


gives  distinction  to  the  work  of  every  dramatist — or  every  writer, 
for  that  matter — is  the  background  of  thought  and  feeling  im¬ 
plied  behind  and  beyond  the  words.  You  may  call  it  the  writer’s 
philosophy,  his  attitude  towards  life,  or  what  you  will ;  but  at  all 
events  we  all  feel  this;  that  Shakespeare’s  characters,  for  instance, 
are  not  merely  plausible  puppets  who  do  and  say  things  that  we 
can  believe  them  to  have  said  and  done;  they  affect  us  not  even 
as  actual  persons  affect  us  by  their  words  and  actions;  they 
interest  us  because  they  are  seen  in  relation  to  a  background, 
and  the  background  is  the  undefined  personality  of  Shakespeare, 
the  whole  woven  web  of  his  thought  and  experience.  We  see  the 
actors  as  the  poet  means  us  to  see  them.  iEschylus  see3  human 
beings  driven  into  .  dreadful  straits  by  the  compulsion  of  a  force 
acting  from  without — fate,  the  will  of  the  gods — yet  a  force 
which  is  to  a  certain  degree  set  in  motion  by  human,  character  or 
act.  Where  there  is  drama  there  must  be  action,  and  not  merely 
drift;  the  human  soul  on  the  ..Greek  stage  is  pushed  fighting, 
beaten  yet  unsubdued,  into  the  pit  .  that  fate.  has.  digged,  for  it. 
The  struggle  between  man  and  an  external  fate  is  the  cardinal 
motive  of  Greek  tragedy.  With  Shakespeare  we  come  into 
a  world  set  free  of  this  constraint,  yet  here  as  everywhere 
there  is  the  eternal  antinomy  of  freedom  and  necessity. 
Each  man  is  the  slave  of  his  own  character:  character  is 
destiny.  Still,  there  is  a  limit,  and  one  which  Mr.  Courtney 
neglects  to.  point  out,  in  Shakespeare’s  conception  of  doom. 
Othello  comes  to  ruin  not  solely  because  of  his  inherent  weak- 
ness  :  the  tragedy  arises  from  a  collision  of  characters  s  Iago  and 
Othello  meet,  and  the  result  is  like  a  chemical  combination  :  each 
develops  in  the  other  what  but  for  the  union  would  never  have 
come  into  being.  In  the  modern  drama  of  Ibsen  and  Maeter¬ 
linck  heredity  has  come  to  assume  proportions  almost  as  menacing 
as  those  of  the  Greek  Nemesis.  Action  is  in  it  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  individual  temperament ;  it  is  not  the  chance  meeting 
of  wills  that  brings  the  crisis  :  we  carry  it  in  ourselves.  “  None 
but  yourself  shall  you  meet  on  the  highway  of  Fate.  If  Judas 
go  forth  to-night  it  is  towards  Judas  his  steps  will  tend.” 
Maeterlinck’s  .fine  saying  applies  to  drama  as  Maeterlinck  and 
Ibsen  understand  it,  but  not  to  the  drama  of  Shakespeare,  where 
a  larger  scope  is  allotted  to  chance  or  Providence.  However, 
we  have  not  space  to  discuss  Mr.  Courtney’s  views,  but  must  be 
content  to  commend  them.  His  remark  that  “  Shakespeare 
adapted  the  Gothic  spirit  to  dramatic  literature  ”  is  excellent, 
and  his  comparison  of  Ibsen  to  Euripides  suggests  a  good  deal, 
though  the  contemporary  criticism,  as  represented  by  Aristo¬ 
phanes  in  the  Frogs,  recalls  rather  what  the  average  man  says 
of  Maeterlinck  than  of  the  Scandinavian,  We  wish  we  could 
share  Mr.  Courtney’s  admiration  for  an  extract  which  he  gives 
from  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray ;  it  seems  to  us  to  lack  precisely 
that  literary  quality,  that  distinction,  which  Dumas  fils,  for 
example,  everywhere  possesses. 


THE  REGISTER  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland.  Edited  by  David 
Masson.  Second  Series,  Vol.  I.  (1625-27).  (Her  Majesty’s 
General  Register  House,  Edinburgh.) — Striking  testimony  to 
the  fact,  emphasised  by  recent  writers  of  Scotland,  including 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  that  it  is  only  in  the  future  that  justice  can 
be  done  to  the  mass  of  materials  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
country  that  has  recently  been  accumulated,  is  borne  by  the 
editor  of  this  volume  of  the  Privy  Council  Registers  of  Scotland, 
Emeritus-Professor  Masson  :  “  Whether  from  indolence  or  from 
defect  of  accessible  materials,  this  early  portion  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  has  been  all  but  entirely  skipped  by  modern  historians, 
and  the  information  available  concerning  it  is  now  made  public 
for  the  first  time.”  That  information  is  of  considerable,  if  not 
quite  of  the  greatest,  importance.  The  Privy  Council  of  Scotland 
remained  throughout  all  the  storms  of  its  history  what  Dr.  Masson 
terms  it,  “  the  central  body  of  the  nation  administering  affairs  by 
its  own  sagacity  though  under  constant  instructions  from  the 
King.”  The  Council  was  reconstructed  when  Charles  ascended 
the  throne,  and  the  Register  of  its  proceedings — admirably 
summarised  and  elucidated  by  Professor  Masson  in  an 
introduction  of  two  hundred  pages — shows  how  Scotland 
gave  it3  King  help  in  his  wars.  “  It  is  no  mistake 
to  use  the  word  f  wars  ’  in  the  plural.  For  the  first  four 
or  five  months  of  the  reign,  indeed,  the  one  great  war  was 
the  continued  war  with  Spain  in  the  various  ramifications  into 
which  it  had  divided  itself — war  at  sea  against  Spain  direct, 
war  of  offence  and  defence  at  sea  against  the  Dunkirkers  or 
other  cruisers  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  inland  war  on  the 
Continent  in  rescue  of  Count  Mansfield’s  wild  enterprise  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  or  in  support  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
or  by  subsidies  to  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  as  Generalissimo 
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against  the  German  Imperialists — but  from  August,  1626,  there 
was  the  prospect,  and  from  early  in  1627  the  certainty,  of  a  war 
also  \^th  France.”  The  Registers  show  the  expedient*  resorted 
to  by  the  Council — the  searching  of  the  highways  and  hedges, 
the  commandeering  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  even  paupers  and 
criminals — to  secure  contingents  for  Charles.  These  amounted 
in  all  to  fourteen  thousand  men.  The  actual  number  shipped  for 
service  in  1626  and  1627  must  have  been  between  ten  thousand 
and  twelve  thousand,  or  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  entire 
adult  male  population.  “  What  became  of  them  all  ?  Neither 
mortal  nor  angel  can  tell.  Most  of  them  must  have  left 
their  bones  to  moulder  in  foreign  battlefields ;  not  a  few  of 
them  may  have  had  Bardolph’s  fate  in  King  Henry,  and  been 
hanged  for  sacrilegious  looting ;  and  of  those  that  survive 
some  may  have  settled  down  as  artisans  and  what  not  else  in 
German  or  Danish  or  Swedish  towns,  to  leave  families  there 
traceable  by  their  Scottish  names  to  this  day,  while  a  proportion 
may  have  been  able  to  return  to  Scotland  to  tell  the  stories  of 
their  foreign  adventures  at  firesides  in  the  Lowlands  or  the 
Highlands,  and  possibly  not  too  old,  some  of  them,  even  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  hence,  to  take  up  arms  again  and  fight  under  the 
Leslies  for  the  Covenant,  or  under  Montrose  on  the  other  side. 
Most  fortunate  by  far  must  those  of  the  ten  thousand  or  twelve 
thousand  have  been  that  went  direct  into  the  service  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  many  that  had 
not  been  sent  directly  into  that  service  found  their  way  into  it 
after  the  bungling  Mansfield  and  the  incompetent  Christian  IY. 
had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  the  great  Swede  had 
become  visibly  the  one  effective  standard-bearer  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Protestantism.”  The  second  service  rendered  to  history 
by  this  volume  of  records  and  by  Professor  Masson’s  intro¬ 
duction  is  more  peculiarly  Scottish.  They  help  materially  to 
“redd  up”  the  complicated  mystery  of  the  tenure  of  Scottish 
Church  lands,  which  was  deepened  rather  than  pierced  by 
the  Edicts  issued  by  Charles  I.  on  entering  upon  his 
reign,  which  sought  to  recover  for  the  State  as  much  as 
possible  of  these  lands.  But  even  the  English  reader  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  lucidity  of  Dr.  Masson’s  careful  and  interesting  state¬ 
ment  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Church  lands  at  the  period  of 
which  he  writes.  It  may  be  doubted  if  Dr.  Masson  ever  wrote  a 
better  piece  of  English  than  this  introduction,  which  must 
represent  a  considerable  amount  of  labour.  There  is  not  a  touch 
in  it  of  that  Carlylese — though  always  genial  Carlylese — which 
used  to  make  a  good  deal  of  Professor  Masson’s  writing  rather 
hard  reading  some  years  ago.  One  regrets  to  see  that  he  has 
retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Privy  Council  Registers,  even 
although  his  successor  is  so  accomplished  a  historical  scholar 
as  Mr.  Hume  Brown.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  there  is 
truth  in  the  current  rumour  that  Professor  Masson  is  engaged  on 
his  “  reminiscences.”  No  autobiography  of  this  kind  could  wel[ 
be  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  doyen  of  Scottish  men  of 
tetters. 


THE  REDEMPTION  OF  EGYPT. 

The  Redemption  of  Egypt.  By  W.  Basil  Worsfold.  (George 
Allen.  25s.) — In  this  singularly  handsome  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  volume  Mr.  Worsfold  gives  the  fruits  of  a  visit  to  Egypt  in 
the  winter  of  1898-99,  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  on  the  spot  the  physical  and  social  characteristics  of 
the  Country,  and  of  exhibiting  them  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  political  reorganisation  and  industrial  development  which  is 
now  in  progress.  Mr.  Worsfold  is  clearly  a  painstaking  observer  ; 
he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  check  his  observations  by  inquiries  at 
authorities  in  Egypt ;  and  he  writes  lucidly  and  easily.  Doubtless 
he  travels  over  ground  which,  owing  to  circumstances,  has 
recently  become  very  familiar.  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Delta, 
Luxor,  and  Assouan  are  almost  as  well  known  to  English  readers 
of  average  intelligence  as,  say,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  the  public 
works  in  India.  The  story  of  the  enormous  services  which  have 
been  rendered  to  the  Egyptian  people  by  means  of  the  British 
occupation  has  often  been  told  before,  and  Mr.  Worsfold  is  unable 
to  add  anything  material  to  it.  But  both  sketch  and  story  are 
vivid,  and  on  account  of  the  personal  element  in  them  distinctly 
original,  though,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Worsfold  might  have  spared 
us  a  good  deal  of  rather  commonplace  moralisation  such  as  .- — 
“  The  English  occupation,  by  extending  the  protection  of  the 
law  to  the  peasants,  has  already  made  gross  manifestations  of 
injustice  impossible;  but  "  many  years  must  pass  before 
even  the  powerful  ministers  of  civilisation  which  England 
has  introduced  can  create  the  spirit  of  justice  in  the 
people  themselves.”  A  remarkably  good  chapter  in  this  book  is 
that  on  the  education  system.  It  shows  among  other  things  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  of  students  learning  English,  as 
compared  with  those  learning  French.  Taking  the  years  1889 


and  1898  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  the  percentage  of  boys 
learning  English  in  the  primary  schools  has  risen  from 
24  to  72,  while  the  percentage  of  boys  learning  French- 
has  fallen  from  76  to  28.  In  the  secondary  schools  the  per 
centage  of  boys  learning  English  has  risen  from  26  to  41,  whih 
the  percentage  of  boys  learning  French  has  fallen  from  74  to  59. 
The  educational  position  in  Egypt  generally  may  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  out  of  a  total  of  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pupils  who  are  receiving  instruction  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  schools  of  all  grades,  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty  are  taught  either  French  or  English,  and  that  of  this  num¬ 
ber  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  are  learning 
the  latter  language,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  the  former.  Altogether,  as  a  manual  and  guide-book  of  Egypt 
and  of  its  “  redemption  ”  by  this  country,  Mr.  Worsfold’s  book, 
which  is  in  every  respect  a  delight  to  the  eye,  is  without  a  rival 


PORTUGUESE  NYASSALAND. 

Portuguese  Nyassaland.  By  W.  Basil  Worsfold.  (Sampson  Low* 
Marston,  and  Go.  12s.) — This,  like  so  many  books  by  the  same 
author,  is  an  admirable  manual  of  the  comparatively  unknown 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  based  chiefly  on  the  records  of 
African  travellers,  the  British  Consular  Reports,  and  the  Reports 
furnished  to  the  Administration  of  the  Nyassa  Company  by  its 
officials ;  the  fourth  chapter — and  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all — is  written  by  Sir  Robert 
Edgcumbe,  who  says  of  the  railway  from  Pemba  Bay  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Nyassa  that  it  “will  not  only  bring  the  whole  produce 
of  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other  into  direct  touch  with 
the  markets  of  the  world,  but  immediately  it  is  ready  for  traffic 
must  become  the  great  trunk  line  to  the  whole  of  the  vast  lake 
district  of  Africa,  a  territory  of  immense  magnitude,  temperate 
from  its  elevation,  and  teeming  with  population  and  natural 
wealth  of  every  kind.”  Mr.  Worsfold's  account  of  the  early 
connection  of  the  Portuguese  with  Africa  is  a  trifle  too  long ; 
otherwise  his  book  is  a  model  of  condensation.  The  information 
supplied  as  to  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  Portu¬ 
guese  Nyassaland  seems  to  be  full  and  accurate.  What  is  said  of 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira 
ought  at  the  present  moment  to  be  read  with  no  little  interest. 
The  progress  of  Beira  in  particular  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  its  total  trade  increased  in  value  from  about 
<£135,000  in  1893  to  £512,480  in  1896.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Worsfold  advocates  for  Nyassaland  the  “  culture  ”  system 
which  has  worked  such  wonders  in  Java. 


IN  BIRD-LAND  WITH  FIELD-GLASS  AND  CAMERA. 

In  Bird- Land  with  Field-Olass  and  Camera.  By  Oliver  G.  Pike. 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin.  6s.) — Several  books  very  similar  to  the  one 
before  us  have  recently  been  published.  Instead  of  collecting 
skins  and  birds’  nests,  the  modern  field-naturalist  contents  him¬ 
self  with  photographing,  and  when  he  has  got  together  a  certain 
number  of  plates,  he  illustrates  a  book  and  publishes  his  notes 
and  observations.  Mr.  Pike  writes  pleasantly  enough  on  the  bird- 
life  round  his  home  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  London,  in  the 
New  Forest,  and  on  the  Norfolk  Broads.  He  does  not  tell  us 
much  that  is  new;  but  for  all  that,  many  persons  who  love 
Nature  will  read  his  book  with  pleasure.  Some  of  his  photo¬ 
graphs  are  good,  and  the  patience  which  must  have  been 
expended  on  obtaining  those  of  the  living  birds  deserves  admira. 
tion.  But  the  amateur  photographer  is  apt  to  be  over-well 
satisfied  with  the  productions  of  his  camera,  and  some  of  those 
in  the  present  volume  are  hardly  worth  reproducing.  Yet 
photographing  birds  and  birds’  nests  is  a  harmless  pastime,  and 
exercises  such  charms  over  those  who  turn  to  it,  that  we  could 
have  wished  that  Mr.  Pike  described  more  fully  his  methods 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  care  to  imitate  him.  He 
uses  a  half-plate  camera  and  a  silent  shutter  of  the  Thornton- 
Pickard,  time  and  instantaneous,  pattern.  It  is  fixed  inside  the 
camera,  and  a  velvet  padding  deadens  the  noise  of  the  shutter, 
which  would  otherwise  startle  the  bird  at  the  critical  moment.  A 
good  length  of  pneumatic  tubing  is  also  required,  and  an 
exposure  of  about  a  twentieth  of  a  second  has  proved  the  most 
successful.  Of  course,  for  moving  birds  a  much  quicker  exposure 
is  necessary.  _ _  - _ 


THE  ERSKINES. 

The  Erskines.  By  A.  R.  MacEwen.  (Oliphant,  Anderson,  and 
Ferrier,  Edinburgh.  2s.  6d.) — This  volume  has  had  it3  “psycho¬ 
logical  moment”;  it  appears  immediately  after  final  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  union  of  those  Secessionists 
in  Scotland  who  trace  their  inspiration,  if  not  their  policy,  to  the 
brothers  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  their  new  biographer 
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is  a  clergyman  who  has  taken  a  considerable  part  in  the  making 
of  these  arrangements.  Dr.  MacEwen  has  had  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  having  had  many  competent  predecessors  in 
telling  the  story  of  the  Erskines  and  their  memorable  secession 
nearly  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  the  interest  of  that  Evangelicalism  which  was  quite 
as  much  a  religious  practice  as  it  was  an  ecclesiastical  theory, 
and  was  in  strong  opposition  to  the  dominant  Moderatism 
of  the  period.  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  MacEwen,  while  indebted 
and  acknowledging  his  debt,  to  those  who  have  gene  before  him, 
has  produced  a  perfectly  fresh  monograph.  This  freshness  is 
largely  due  to  its  conspicuous  fairness.  Dr.  MacEwen  does 
justice  not  only  to  the  Presbyterian  Seceders  who  followed  the 
Erskines,  but  to  the  Moderates  whom  they  left.  He  also  points 
out  that  the  secession  “  detached  the  distinctive  beliefs  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  fluctuating  opinions  of 
the  Assembly,  and  preserved  them  through  the  very  detachment,” 
while  “even  socially  and  intellectually  it  helped  to  maintain 
Scottish  nationality  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  danger  of  being  ab¬ 
sorbed.”  Dr.  MacE  wen’s  knowledge  of  Church  life  in  England,  both 
Anglican  and  Nonconformist,  enables  him  to  make  such  pertinent 
remarks  as  that  “there  was  not  the  faintest  resemblance  between 
the  normal  Seceder  and  Matthew  Arnold’s  'political  dissenter,”’ 
and  “  by  their  strict  adherence  to  the  Presbyterian  polity  and 
creed,  the  Erskines  differentiated  the  Nonconformity  of  Scotland 
from  the  Nonconformity  of  England.”  Finally,  Dr.  MacEwen 
does  ample  justice  to  the  simple,  pious  lives,  the  hard  pastoral 
work,  and  the  literary  achievements,  now  somewhat  depreciated, 
of  the  Erskines.  His  monograph  is  undoubtedly,  from  the  purely 
literary  point  of  view,  one  of  the  best  of  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs. 


CANADIAN  VERSE. 

A  Treasury  of  Canadian  Verse.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Rand.  (Dent 
and  Co.  4s.  6d.  net.) — The  best  poems  in  this  anthology  are  those 
relating  to  scenery  and  the  passing  of  the  seasons,  though 
in  the  patriotic  poems  a  high  note  is  struck.  Among  the  rare 
exceptions  to  this  rule  Mr.  Roberts  must  be  mentioned,  whose 
“  Recessional  ”  epitaphs  for  a  sailor  and  a  husbandman,  and  a 
lullaby  entitled  “  Sleepy  Man”  show  a  far  wider  range  of  thought 
and  a  greater  command  of  metre.  Mr.  Pollock’s  swinging  verse 
in  “The  Trial  of  Gold,”  describing  the  struggles  of  the  Yukon 
rush,  is  a  thing  to  be  admired.  “The  Habitant’s  Jubilee  Ode,” 
by  Mr.  Drummond,  is  written  in  a  dialect  that  reminds  one  of 
the  negro  patois,  but  we  suppose  it  must  be  considered  a  dialect. 
There  is  more  English  than  French  in  its  make-up.  With  this 
proud  and  loyal  Jubilee  Ode  should  be  mentioned  “  This  Canada 
of  Ours,”  in  which  Mr.  Edgar  has  infused  a  fervour  which  is 
enhanced  by  a  most  happy  lilting  refrain.  “  The  Egyptian 
Lotus”  of  Mr.  Eaton  is  a  stately  little  poem,  awakened  by  the 
sight  of  a  lotus  growing  in  Western  waters.  Mr.  Lampman  has, 
greatly  daring,  essayed  the  mystery  of  life  suggested  by  “  The 
Railway  Station.”  “John  A’vor’s  Last  Lay,”  the  regret  of  a 
knight  about  to  become  a  Carmelite,  has  a  wonderful  touch  of 
Nature  in  it.  “  Freres,  let  me  keep  my  lute.”  Still,  though  the 
historical  feeling  and  sentiment  are  patent  in  many  that  we 
cannot  possibly  mention  out  of  the  hundreds,  the  poems  on 
Nature  seem  to  us  the  most  representative  and  the  happiest 
efforts  of  Canadian  poets.  E.  Pauline  Johnson’s  “  The  Song  my 
Paddle  Sings  ”  has  a  movement,  a  charm,  a  rhythm  as  of  a 
breeze  that  fascinates  the  reader.  Again,  in  the  “  Song  of  the 
Thaw,”  “  The  Silver  Thaw,”  and  “Chinook”  of  Messrs.  Kerning- 
ham,  Roberts,  and  Stafford  we  realise  the  beauty  of  manifesta¬ 
tions  which  do  not  always  attract  the  poet.  And  now  we  may 
mention  “  She  just  keeps  house  for  me,”  by  Jean  Blewett;  “In 
Matabeleland,”  by  Mr.  Baylis ;  and  Mr.  Macfarlane’s  “  A  Grave  in 
Samoa,”  as  embodying  a  sentiment  that  appeals  to  all  of  us, 
whether  we  live  in  Scotland  or  Samoa,  Australia  or  America. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH,  1640-1660. 

A  History  of  the  English  Church,  1640-1660.  By  William 
Shaw,  Litt  D.  2  vols.  (Longmans  and  Co.  36s.) — Dr.  Shaw’s 
two  volumes  are  full  of  highly  important  matter,  but  he 
probably  does  not  expect  to  find  readers  for  them  outside  the 
narrow  circle  of  students  of  history.  The  personal  narratives 
which  give  so  great  an  interest  to  Neal’s  “History  of  the 
Puritans”  and  Walker’s  “  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,”  to  mention 
two  books  that  in  a  way  represent  the  two  sides,  are  not  to  be 
found.  But  what  he  does  give  us  is  more  valuable.  “The 
years  1640-1660,”  he  writes,  “  witnessed  the  most  complete  and 
drastic  revolution  that  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  under¬ 
gone.”  Its  whole  constitution  was  changed,  its  formularies 
banished,  and  its  clergy  deprived  (though  some  welcomed  the 


change,  some  found  local  protection,  and  some  were  saved  by  sheer 
obscurity).  The  chapter  lands  were  sold,  and  the  cathedrals 
“  purified  or  defiled.”  It  is  highly  instructive  to  examine  the 
causes  of  these  tremendous  changes.  These  causes  are  substan¬ 
tially  given  in  chap.  1.  The  debates  in  the  Long  Parliament  from 
1640  to  1643  are  there  fully  analysed.  And  the  general 
result  of  the  analysis  is  this  :  Episcopacy  was  abolished, 
not  because  the  dominant  party  preferred  Presbyterianism 
or  Independency,  but  because  the  Bishops  had  made  themselves 
intolerable.  The  Puritans  were  not  Presbyterians.  Even  so 
thoroughgoing  a  partisan  as  Pym  “  expressed  an  opinion  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  House  to  abolish  either  Episcopacy 
or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  to  reform  both  wherever 
offence  was  given  to  the  people.”  The  offence  was  twofold : 
the  way  in  which  the  Bishops  had  intruded  themselves  into 
secular  affairs,  in  alliance  with  tyranny,  and  their  oppression 
of  the  Puritan  clergy.  Connected  with  this  last  was  the  grievance 
of  innovations  in  ritual.  It  has  become  the  fashion  within  the 
last  few  years  to  praise  Laud  for  his  tolerance  and  breadth  of 
mind.  Readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  accept  this  view  of 
Episcopal  rule  in  the  days  when  the  King’s  power  was 
still  unshaken  we  recommend  to  study  these  debates. 
Not  a  voice  was  raised  to  defend  Episcopacy,  as  it  actually 
was,  though  there  were  fervent  supporters  of  the  system.  The 
truth  is  that  twelve  years  of  Laud  and  his  friends  brought 
the  Church  of  England  to  ruin.  It  is  of  the  worst  omen 
that  High  Churchmen  who  believe  themselves  to  be  Liberal 
find  their  ideal  in  him.  Dr.  Shaw  deals  with  other  subjects  of 
importance,  and  gives  in  his  appendices  a  great  mass  of  facts 
which  the  historian  of  the  times  must  take  into  account,  but  the 
essential  part  of  his  work  is  in  the  first  chapter. 


THE  CAVALIER  SOLDIERS’  VADE  MECUM. 

The  Cavalier  Soldiers’  Vade  Mecum.  Edited  by  E.  Almack, 
F.S.A.  (Blades,  East,  and  Blades.  4s.  6d.)— The  real  title  ot 
this  interesting  relic  of  the  Great  Rebellion  is  “  Certain  Prayers 
Fitted  to  Severale  Occasions  and  are  to  be  Used  in  His  Majesties 
Armies.”  Only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist.  First  we  have  a  list 
of  psalms  to  be  said  or  sung  on  various  occasions.  Then  follows 
a  “  psalm  preparatory  ”  collected  from  several  psalms,  and  then 
the  prayers  for  “  the  setting  out  of  an  army,”  “  for  the  soldiers 
on  parade,”  “  before  battle,”  “  for  a  place  besieged,”  “  for  the  civil 
state  of  the  Kingdom,”  &c.  The  most  characteristic  is  that  to  be 
used  in  times  of  distress  and  danger.  One  or  two  we  know 
already  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  phrase¬ 
ology  is  often  identical.  The  style  and  tenor  are  always 
dignified  and  often  rise  to  sublimity.  Witness  this  extract 
from  “  A  Prayer  Before  the  Battle  ”  : — “  And  that  we  may 
with  the  more  security  meet  our  Dangers,  Seal  to  every  Soul  here, 
this  day,  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  Sins :  And  howsoever  it 
sball  please  thee  to  dispose  of  us  in  this  Battle,  Thy  blessed  Will, 
Holy  Father,  be  done ;  Be  unto  us,  both  in  Life,  and  in  Death, 
advantage ;  and  grant  that  we  may  either  come  off  with  Victory , 
and  live  thy  Servants,  or  expect  our  gearland  in  the  next  life,  and 
die  thy  Martyrs,”  &c. 


Among  the  Birds  in  Northern  Shires.  By  Charles  Dixon.  (Blackie 
and  Son.  7s.  6d.) — Mr.  Dixon’s  books  on  birds  are  already  well 
known,  and  there  is  much  sameness  about  them.  This  volume 
deals  with  bird  life  in  the  Northern  parts  of  these  islands, 
especially  Scotland,  and  England  North  of  Yorkshire.  It  is 
inevitable  that  a  writer  who  confines  himself  to  popular 
ornithology  in  the  British  Islands,  and  publishes  a  new  book 
at  frequent  intervals,  should  repeat  himself.  “  Rural  Bird 
Life,”  “  British  Sea  Birds,”  “  Our  Favourite  Song  Birds,” 
“  Bird  Life  in  a  Southern  County,”  and  several  other  books  with 
similar  titles,  involve  constant  repetition,  and  we  have  not  found 
much  new  matter  in  the  book  now  before  us,  nor  anything  of 
special  interest.  The  author  is  an  accurate  observer,  but, 
unfortunately,  he  has  a  style  of  writing  which  is  singularly 
deficient  in  ease  and  charm.  Mr.  Charles  Whymper  has  supplied 
a  number  of  illustrations,  which  are  tolerably  pleasing ;  but  the 
book  is,  on  the  whole,  disappointing,  and  contains  little  which  is 
not  well  known  to  every  observer  of  birds. 


Our  Fleet  TorDay.  By  Captain  S. Eardley-Wiimot,R.N.  With 
Illustrations.  (Seeley  and  Co.  5s.) — In  this  volume  Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot  has,  by  striking  out  all  account  of  foreign 
navies  and  extending  the  history,  of  our  own,  changed  “The 
Development  of  Navies  during  the  Last  Half-Century  ”  into  a 
description  of  the  British  Navy  alone.  Chapters  on  such  naval 
actions  as  have  taken  place  are  added.  These  must  seem  of 
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doubtful  value  to  the  average  reader,  to  whom  the  effects  of 
quickfiring  guns  and  bursting  shells  appeal  less  than  the  fact 
that  in  every  single  case  lack  of  courage,  incompetency,  or  great 
disparity  vitiated  the  results  obtained.  A  radical  alteration  of 
the  rule  governing  the  duration  of  combats  in  this  year’s  Naval 
Manoeuvres  reveals  how  utterly  at  sea  our  naval  experts  are. 
Captain  Eardley-Wilmot  writes  very  lucidly,  and,  beyond  the 
expression  of  one  or  two  decided  preferences,  avoids  controversial 
subjects. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 


[Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Boohs  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms .] 


The  Life  of  Rekhmara.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry.  (A.  Constable 
and  Co.  21s.) — Eekhmara  was  Prime  Minister  of  Thothmes  III., 
having  special  charge  of  the  district  between  Assouan  and  Siut. 
He  was  Governor  of  Thebes  and  Chief  Justice  (literally  “  Gate 
of  Justice,”  from  the  place  where  justice  was  commonly  adminis¬ 
tered).  He  was  also  Steward  of  the  Temple  of  Amen,  and  had 
charge  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  made  to  work  for 
the  god,  and  otherwise  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple.  Eekhmara  survived  his  master,  but  seems  not  to  have 
been  continued  in  office  by  the  next  Monarch,  Amenhetep  II . 
All  these  duties  as  pictured  on  the  tomb  (which  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Luxor),  and  with  them  the  Vizier’s  private 
business  and  amusements  (as  spearing  the  hippopotamus)* 
are  reproduced  in  this  volume.  It  gives  us  a  highly  interesting 
glance  into  Egyptian  life  in-tbe  fifteenth  century  B.C. 


The  Life  of  Sir  James  Nicholas  Douglass,  F.R.S.  By  Thomas 
Williams.  (LongmansandCo.  3s.  6d.)—J.N.  Douglass  was  theelder 
son  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Douglass,  who,  after  an  unfortunate  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  (caused  by  the  misbehaviour  of  a  partner), 
took  service  with  the  Trinity  House  as  a  constructive  engineer. 
After  some  experience  as  an  engineer  James  Nicholas  went  to 
help  his  father  in  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on  the  Bishop 
Eock,  in  the  Scilly  Isles.  This  was  in  1847.  For  two  years 
father  and  son  were  employed  in  setting  up  an  iron  structure. 
This  was  just  completed — it  was  ready  to  receive  the  lantern, 
glasses,  &c. — when,  on  February  5th,  1850,  it  was  swept  away  by 
a  storm.  A  building  of  stone  was  now  planned,  and  for  two 
years  the  two  Douglasses  were  employed  in  superintending  the 
erection  of  it.  James  then  went  elsewhere,  but  his  brother. took 
his  place,  and  in  1858  the  lighthouse  was  finished  (at  a  cost  of 
<£34,650).  In  1855  J.  N.  Douglass  re-entered  the  service  of  the 
Trinity  House,  and  he  remained  in  it  till  in  1892  illness  com¬ 
pelled  his  resignation.  During  these  thirty-seven  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  planning  and  executing  of  several  works  of  the 
greatest  importance,  the  most  famous,  perhaps,  being  the 
latest  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  This  was  opened  in  1882  by  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Mr.,  or  as  he  soon  afterwards  became.  Sir 
J.  N.  Douglass  was  greatly  impressed,  we  are  told,  by  the 
Duchess’s  knowledge  of  lighthouse  affairs).  The  building  was 
estimated  to  cost  £78,000;  the  actual  figure  was  £59,250.  The 
time  allowed  was  five  years;  it  actually  was  finished  in  four. 
This  volume  is  an  interesting  record  of  a  man  who  seems  to  have 
been  as  estimable  as  he  was  able. 


The  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Afghanistan.  By  Mir  Munshi 
Sultan  Mohammad  Khan.  (John  Murray.)-— It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  few  Englishmen  have  regarded  Afghanistan  in  the 
light  of  a  constitutionally  governed  country.  Nor  does  our 
author  contend  that  it  is.  He  quotes,  for  instance,  from  Mr. 
Elphinstone’s  "Kingdom  of  Kabul,”  giving  comments  of  his 
own,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  Ameer  is  about  as  absolute  a 
Sovereign  as  well  can  be.  Here  are  some  examples  : — 

Text.  Comments. 

The  Ameer  “  cannot  cede  any  "  He  can  if  he  chooses.” 
part  of  the  territory  Occupied 
by  Afghan  tribes.” 

“  He  cannot  increase  the  settle-  “  He  has  power  to  change  this, 
ment  of  the  land  revenue.”  and  has  changed  it.” 

“  The  King  cannot  resume  the  “  The  present  Amir  has  resumed 
grants  of  his  predecessors.”  them  all.” 

“  The  Customs  duties  have  “  He  has  the  power  to  alter  the 
never  been  altered.”  Customs,  and  has  done  so.” 

“  A  part  of  the  administration  “  He  has  abolished  the  govern- 
of  justice  has  been  left  to  the  ments  of  all  the  tribes  ;  his  is 
international  government  of  now  the  Sole  government.” 
the  tribes.” 

The  situation  is  summed  up  in  one  sentence :  “  There  is.no  rival 


to  the  present  Amir — there  is  only  one  King,  one  power,  and  one 
law.”  But  nevertheless  our  author  thinks  that  “  it  will  be  to  the 
benefit  of  his  subjects  if  his  reigu  is  prolonged.”  Would  Messrs- 
Naoroji  and  Dutt  like  to  exchange  British  government  for  the 
Amir’s  ?  Here  is  a  native  ruler  ready  to  their  hand. 

Theology. — Text-Book  for  the  Three  Creeds.  By  the  Eev. 
Septimus  Buss.  (Eivingtons.  3s.  6d.) — This  is  a  useful  little 
manual,  containing  the  information  wanted  on  most  points,  hut 
not,  we  think,  unsusceptible  of  improvement.  We  should  like  to 
have  seen  the  Nicene  clause,  “  One  Baptism  for  the  Eemission  of 
Sins,”  explained.  It  is  not  profitable  to  quote  passages  from 
Scripture  which  refer  to  a  different  state  of  things.  When 
baptism  is  administered  in  infancy,  what  sins  are  remitted 
through  it  P  It  would  have  been  well,  too,  not  to  state  so  crudely 

that  “eternal”  =  “everlasting.” - From  the  same  author  and 

publisher  we  have  received  a  Text-Book  for  the  Church  Catechism 
(Is.  4d.)  We  can  praise  this  more  unreservedly,  though  the 
criticism  on  “  everlasting  ”  applies  here  also.  Some  serviceable 

examination  papers  have  been  added. - In  the  “  Quiet  Hour 

Series  ”  (Marshall  Brothers)  we  have  The  Pattern  Prayer-Book 
(Is.  net).  Various  expressions  are  taken  from  St.  Paul,  record¬ 
ing  the  Apostle’s  experiences  and  practice  of  prayer,  and 
expounded.  The  first  chapter,  for  instance,  takes  the  words* 
"  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith  ”  (Eph.  iii.  17)* 

- Some  Tides  of  To-Day.  By  the  Eev.  barry  Jones.  (Elliot 

Stock.  6d.  net.) — This  little  volume  contains  six  seasonable  dis¬ 
courses  by  a  preacher  whose  name  suffices  to  commend  them  to 
readers  of  the  Spectator.  Sound  sense  and  good  feeling,  in¬ 
formed  by  a  reasonable  piety,  are  their  characteristics. 

Maps. — W e  are  glad  to  see  two  more  of  Mr.  John  Murray’s  “  Handy 
Classical  Maps  ”  (Is.  net  each).  These  are  Palestine  and  Germania, 
both  appearing  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Grundy.  The 
Palestine  map  illustrates  “  Old  and  New  Testament  history  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Survey”  (would  it  not  have  been 
possible  to  mark  the  localities  of  the  tribes,  as  the  provinces 
are  marked  in  a  map  of  France  in  Departments  ?)  Half  of  the 
space  is  occupied  by  two  supplementary  maps  giving  “  countries 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,”  and  “countries  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,”  with  a  reference  to  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul. 
Germania  includes  the  whole  country  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea,  i.e.,  Germania  Magna,  which  was  never  subdued  by 
the  Eomans,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Rhaetia  and  No  victim 
in  one  division,  with  the  two  cis-Ehenane  territories  which  the 
Eomans  somewhat  magniloquently  called  Germania  Superior  and 
Inferior;  and  in  the  other  division,  Pamnonia  ( Superior  and 
Inferior),  Tllyrium  (the  barbarous  “Illyria”  is  given  in' the  title 
hut  not  in  the  map),  Dacia,  Maesia  (I.  and  II.),  Thracia,  and 
Macedonia ,  with  the  unsubdued  Sarmatia. 


Miscellaneous. — History  of  the  British  Empire.  By  C.  C.  Green, 
M.  A.  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  3s.  6d.  net.) — Mr.  Green  puts  battles 
as  much  as  possible  into  the  background  (Sluys,  Cre^-y,  Poictiers, 
and  Agineourt  have  scarcely  a  page  between  them),  and  devotes 
his  space  to  industrial  developments,  commerce,  social  life,  litera¬ 
ture,  &c.  Military  matters  are  pretty  sure  to  have  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  is  due  to  them  in  the  long  run,  and  Mr.  Green’s  plan  is  to 
he  commended.  The  illustrations  are  suited  to  the  character  of 

the  book  and  add  materially  to  its  value  and  interest. - 

The  Letters  of  Cicero.  Translated  into  English  by  Evelyn  S. 
Shuckburgh,  M.A.  Vol.  III.  (G.  Bell  and  Sons.  3s.) — In  view 
of  a  more  detailed  notice  of  this  work,  when  it  has  reached  com¬ 
pletion,  we  will .  simply  record  the  appearance  of  the  third 
volume  with  the  remark  that  it  covers  about  four  years 
(48-44  B.C.)  It  stops  short  of  the  death  of  Caesar,  March  I5th,  44. 

- Acetylene.  By  Vivian  B.  Lewes.  (A.  Constable  and  Co. 

31s.  6d.  net.) — It  is  possible  that  all  our  readers  may  not  know 
that  acetylene  is  an  illuminant.  Having  mastered  that  initial 
fact,  they  may  go  on  to  learn  all  that  can  be  learnt,  either 
theoretically  or  practically,  from  this  volume,  intended,  we  see, 
as  “  a  handbook  for  the  student  and  manufacturer.”  It  does  not 
lie  within  our  province  to  criticise  books  of  this  kind,  but  we  are 
glad  to  give  such  publicity  to  their  appearance  as  these  columns  can 

afford. - Laundry  Work.  By  A.  Daniel.  (McCorquodale  and  Co.) 

— This  is,  as  far  as  We  can  remember,  the  liber  princeps  about 
washing.  The  plan  is  to  describe  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  materials  used,  and  then  to  give  rules  for  various  ways  of 
Washing  various  fabrics  and  articles,  for  removal  of  stains,-&c. 
We  see  that  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  woollen  articles.  Few 
things  are  more  aggravating  than  the  ruin  which  the  self- 
taught  laundress  makes  of  these.  The  book  is  illustrated,  a  good 
Way  of  helping  the  non-literary  person  to  understand.-— 
Among  books  of  the  holiday  season  We  may  mention  FarnTum. 
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and  its  Surroundings,  written  and  illustrated  by  Gordon  Home, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Edna  Lyall  (P.  Sturt,  Farnbam,  6d.  net). 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Sturt  does  justice  to  the  wise 
liberality  of  Bishop  Thorold. 
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New  Editions. — In  the  “  Library  of  English  Classics  ”  (Mac¬ 
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by  a  glossary. - Unto  This  Last  :  Four  Essays  on  the  First 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  John  Buskin.  (G.  Allen. 
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Eoyal  agricultural  college 

I  CIRENCESTER. 

'Established  by. Royal  Charter.  1815.  For  Land-Owners,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors, 
Agriculturists,  Colonists,  &c.  For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of. 
Governors;  Piofe'ssors,  Practical  'Instructors',  Ac.,  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  Diplomas,  Gold  Medals,  &c.,  apply  to  tlie  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  October  Ot,h 


\  SP ATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER- 

t\  LAND.  —Situated  In  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  the  country. 
I n  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District  and  Seaside.  Training  for  future  Land 
Agents,  Farmers,  Colonists:  Six  Farms,  Dairy,  and  Workshops.  NEXT  TERM 
BEGINS  OCTOBER  2nd.-J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A.,  B.Sc„  Principal. 

A  R  W  I  C  K  S  C  H  O  O  L 

(Chartered  by  Edward  the  Confessor). 

Chairman  of  Governors.— The  Right  Honourable  THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK. 

. .  First-grade  Public  School.  Fees,  £.60.  Modern  Buildings  in  Country 
near  Warwick. 

Chapel,  Sanatorium,  Gymnasium,  &c.  Junior  House  for  Boys  from  8. 
SPECIAL  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES.  EXAMINATION  FOR*  ENTRANCE 
HOUSE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£35  and  £20)  ON  APRIL  3rd  and  4th. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER. 

1AELSTED  SCHOOL.— Ten  HEAD-MASTER'S  NOMI- 

JLJ  NATIONS,  with  reduction  of  fees,  offered  for  admission  in  September. —For 
particulars  and  conditions,  apply.  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 


TAELSTED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.— In  close  con- 

_£j  neCtlon  with  Felsted  School.  Separate  house,  class-rooms,  and  playing- 
fields.  Use  of  school  chapel,  gymnasium,  workshop,  swimming-bath.  Boys  can 
also  be  received  for  other  public  schools.  Scholarships  won  last  year :  two  at 
Felsted,  one  at  Westminster.— Apply  Rev.  A.  V.  GREGOIRE,  Preparatory  School ; 
or  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted. 

THING'S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

j\  grade  Endowed  School  (founded  lol9).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army,  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas. — D.  E.  NORTON.  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

QEAFIELD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

0  LANCS  (facing  the  sea). — Situation  perfect;  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seafield  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hundreds  of  references.— Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 


HEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds, individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  ft.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.OXon. 

WALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Mies.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures :  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

BRUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation.— Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing,  &c. ;  Fees,  £80perann. ;  Term  commences  with.entrance  of  Pupil  ; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 66  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

MISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life' of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  inspection. 

QT.  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL  EOR  GIRLS  COMPANY, 

0  Limited,  POLMONT,  STIRLINGSHIRE  — Head-Mistress,  Miss  H.  JEX- 
BLAKE.  First-rate  Modern  Education  for  Girls.  Large  Grounds,  Tennis  Courts, 
and  Hockey  Grounds.  Moderate  Terms.  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Head- 
Mistress  or  Secretary.  References— The  Head-M’aster  of  Bedford  Grammar  School ; 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.:  Miss  Welsh.  Mistress  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  &c.— AUTUMN 
TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  26th. 

QUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines:  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea  :  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c. 

QT.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

0  (nearest' Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss  VISICK,  Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs.:  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Tudor  hall  school,  forest  hill.  London. 

—For  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  (Boarders  only)  Principal,  Mrs. 
HAMILTON,  Cambridge  Historical  Tripos,  Class  I.  First-rate  modern  education. 
Large  staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses.  University  Lecturers  and  best 
London  Masters  for  Music,.  &c.  .Grounds  of  four  acres.  Cricket,  hockey,  .tennis, 
swimming,  riding,  and  bicycling.  Large  gymnasium.— Prospectus  and  references 
oh  application. 


Welland  hall  college,  spalding.— 

Principal :  Miss  PAGE,  B.A.London,  -late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  •  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with,  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate, _ _ _ 

SCHOOL  for  MISSIONARIES’  DAUGHTERS, 

WALTHAMSTOW  HALL,  SEVENOAKS.—  The  Committee  have  decided 
to  reeeive-a-limited  number  .of. -lay  .Pupils.  .  Pi-lncipal,  Miss  'MILLAR  (assisted  by- 
nine  Resident  Mistresses).  Beautiful  situation.  Home,  care  and  'Christian 
training  ;  technical  instruction.  Pupils  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  Local- and 
Matriculation  Examinations.— For  pfospeetus  and  terms,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL.. 

“  T.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  DlELOMA  for  WOMEN" 

Witli  Title  of  L.L.A 

For..Pjospectus,apply_to  -the.-SEORETAJtY,L.L.A-, Scheme,  the  -University,St. 

Andrews,  N.B. 

D Dresden,  28  reichsstrasse—  foreign  ~lan^ 

yGUAGES  and 'Other ’Tuition:— Mr.  F.  C.  EARLE,  having  had  several  years’ 
experience,  RECEIVES  PUPILS  at  the  above  address. —  Testimonials  and 
Prospectus  can  also  be  sent  from  Rev.  W.  EARLE,  Bilton'  Grange,  Rugby. 


s 


WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

(Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  :— Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE'S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House,  £40  :  Boarding  House,  £  60 
(2)  ST.  MARY'S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor. —Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne's,  Abbots  Bromiey, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Miss  M.  PUNNETT,  B.A.tLond.) 

The  object  of  this  College  is  to  give  a  professional  training  to  educated  women 
who  intend  to  teach.  In  addition  to  the  course  of  training,  it  offers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  college  life  and  one  year's  residence  in  Cambridge. 

The  students  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lectures  on  Teaching  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  the  resident  and  visiting  lecturers,  and  are  prepared  for  the 
Cambridge  Teachers’  Certificate  (Theory  and  Practice).  Ample  opportunity  is 
given  for  practice  in  teaching  sciencerianguages,  mathematics,  and  the  other  usual 
school  subjects  in  various  schools  in  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  in  January  and  in  September.  Full  particulars  as  to 
qualifications  for  admission,  Scholarships,  and  Bursaries  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 

THE  HALL,  CROSSFIELI)  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

JL  LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 


Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large  playground  ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  In 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Reductions  made  lor 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

THE  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  COMPANY,  Limited. 

President  —  Sir  CHARLES  TENNANT,  Bart. 

Chairman— Rev.  Professor  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

The  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HELENSBURGH,  DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress — Miss  RENTON. 

BOARDING  HOUSE  under  personal  direction  of  Head-Mistress. 

141  W.  George  Street,  Glasgow.  D.  HILL  JACK,  Secretary. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

\_J  GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  P.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High .  School.  References :— Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  MenCgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

NIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH- 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


Rev.  A.  T.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  RECEIVES  SIX  RESIDENT  UNDER- 
GRADUATES.  Electric  lighting  :  bath-rooms.  Special  Tuition  arranged  for,  if 
desired.  References  to  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I..  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
to  Lord  Robertson, 10S  Eaton  Square,  London. — To  see  the  rooms,  and  for  terms, 
&c.,  application  should  he  made  to  Mr.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

BRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  R.  D. 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge;  late. Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  lor  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 

pOMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  WIESBADEN.— For  the 

Higher  Training  of  Boys  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  left  school  and  are 
destined  for  a  Mercantile  career.— For  Prospectus  and  Syllabusof  the  commercial 
course,  apply  to  the  Principal,  FRITZ  HOMANN,  14  Mainzerstrasse,  Wiesbaden. 

Merchant  taylors’  school.— a  vacancy 

WILL  OCCUR  at  CHRISTMAS  NEXT  in  the  OFFICE  of  HEAD¬ 
MASTER  to  the  Merchant  Taylors’  School  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Baker. 

All  applications  and  copies  of  testimonials  from  candidates  for  that  appointment 
(who  must  have  graduated  in  honours  at  either  the  University  of  Oxford  or  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  be  In  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  intend¬ 
ing  to  take  them,  without  cure  of  souls,  and  shall  not  exceed  40  years  of  age  on 
December  25th.  1900)  must  be  sent  to  the  CLERK  OF  THE  MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’  COMPANY,  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall.  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.,  on  or 
before  Saturday,  September  29th  next.  The  duties  will  commence  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Any  further  information  required  and  forms  of  applications 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Company. 


rpRESILIAN— CLIFTON  DOWN— HOME  SCHOOL 

X  .  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.— Principals :  Mrs.  WHITE  and 
Mrs.  WHEELER.  Head-Mistress  :  Miss  E.  E.  FLETCHER  (Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford),  1st  Class  Eng.  Literature  and  Philology,  Honour  Exam,  for  Womeni 
Oxford.— Prospectus  on  Application. 


MR.  A.  K.  SELLAR,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  PUPILS 

at.  THE  PRIORY,  ST.  ANDREWS,  N.B.,  lor  Army,  University,  and  other 
Examinations. 


P  S  O  M 


COLLEGE* 


NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  20th. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  ALL  CLASSES.  Successes  this  summer  .‘—London 
Matriculation,.  16  passed;  Intermediate  and  Preliminary  Scientific,  14i  passed. 
Higher  and  Lower  Certificates,  45  passed  last  year.  Separate  Junior  School 
_ _ _  Apply,  The  BURSAR. 

ETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  September  18th. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  Or  other  information  to  be  addressed  ‘to  Mr 
JACKSON,  Fe.ttes;College.  .... 


F 


Chegv.cs  (and-  Post-Office  Orders  369  Strand )  payable  to  “ John 
Baker." 


N O TICE. — The  IA  BEN  to  the  SPECTATOR- is  published -half- 
yearly,  from  January  to  June ,  and  from  Ju-ly  to  December,  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  January  and  July.  Cloth,  Cases  for  the  Half- 
yearly  Volumes  may  be  obtained  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent,, 
or  from  the  Office,  at  Is.  Gd.  each.  - 
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HE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 


SEASIDE. 


SPLENDID  CLIMATE. 


2,000  ACRES. 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES  OR  ELSEWHERE. 


-Full  InformatioH  from  the  DIRECTOR  at  above. address,  or  from  Mr.  GODFREY 
JOHNSON,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 


Bournemouth.— e.  wyndham  penruddocke, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KN Y  VETON  ROAD. 

QOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 


Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M. A.,  Oxon. 

KING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAR¬ 

SHIPS.— ten  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  ^DECEMBER  5th  to  7th. 
Open  to  boys  entering  NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  <fcc.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  Ac.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

EDGBASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 

FOR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

31  CALTHORPE  ROAD,  EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding  House— ST. 'ALBAN’S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 

President : 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress  : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A., 
4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

ST.  MICHAEL’S,  BOGNOR,  SUSSEX.— CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN. 
In  connection  with  the  Woodard  Schools.  Fees  from  £60  per  annum. 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  18th.— Apply  to  Miss  RANDALL, 
Lady  Warden. 

EREFORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.) — A  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c„  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

DOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 

G.  CHANCELLOR,  M.A.  (1st  Class,  Classical  Tripos), 

•  late  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  PREPARES  PUPILS  for  the 
UNIVERSITIES  and  all  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS,  at  his  residence. 
Cross  Deep,  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  a  fine  old  house  beautifully  and  healthily 
situated  on  the  Thames.  Excellent  references. 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

\J  —Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80) ;  sons  of  gentlemen ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Seven  vacancies  for  private  pupils.— Rev.  J.  H.  SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 

DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400  ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 
.  soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

SWITZERLAND. — MONTREUX. — A  Married  Clergy¬ 
man  (M.A.  Cantab.,  late  Classical  Scholar)  PREPARES  PUPILS  at 
Montreux  for  the  Universities.  Special  faculties  for  Foreign  Languages.— 
Address,  until  August  30th,  “  L.,”  Dunedin,  Weston,  Bath. 

EAVENSBOURNE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  ST. 

MARGARET’S,  MIDDLESEX. 

Head  -  Mistress  —  Miss  LYSTER,  M.A. 

New  School  of  modern  type  for  Girls  near  London.  Large  house ;  extensive 
grounds  and  playing  fields.  Preparation  for  entrance  to  University. — Full 
particulars  on  application  to  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Archdeacon  wilson  wishes  to  recommend 

a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  staff. —Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

Richmond  school  (girls),  Yorkshire.— 

Bracing  climate  of  the  Yorkshire  Moors ;  beautiful  neighbourhood. 
Education  on  best  modern  lines.  Swiniraing,  Gymnastics,  Hockey,  Cricket, 
Tennis.— Head-Mistresses,  Miss  HUDDLESTONE  and  Miss  GRIM  WADE. 

WEST  HEATH  SCHOOL,  HAM  COMMON,  SURREY, 

S.Wj — Miss  BOCKL AND  and-Miss  PERCIVAL  have  transferred -their 
School' to  Miss  LAWRENCE  and  Miss  MARGARET  SKEAT  (Modern  Languages 
Tripos,  Cambridge),  who  will  be  happy  to  furnish  full  particulars  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  to  supply  references. 

TTANSTONE  HOUSE,  UPPER  GROSVENOR  ROAD, 

V  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— Miss  McCRAITH.  L.L.A..  and  Miss  HAYWARD, 
B.A.,  RECEIVE  a  limited  number  of  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  Board 
and  Educate.  Resident  English  and  foreign  governesses;  visiting  masters ;  large 
rooms ;  good  grounds ;  moderate  terms.  —  References  and  prospectuses  on 
application. 

r\AY  IN  COUNTRY. — For  Every  Shilling  Sent  a  DAY 

8  *  in  EPPING  FOREST  (with  substantial  meal)  can  be  given  to  a  poor  and 
often  ailing  East  London  child.  Please  help  early.  Every  gift,  great  or  small, 
will  be  promptly  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  ATKINSON,  Claremont,  Cawley 
Road,  London.  N.E.  (29  years  Latimer  Church,  E.)  Balance-sheet  audited  by 
Chartered  Accountant  sent  to  every  donor.  Her  Majesty’s  Lord  High  Almoner 
and  Sir  F.  Howard  cordially  thanked. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E.  - 
The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1900-1901  will  OPEN  on  T  UESDAY,  October  2nd, 
when  the  Prizes  will  be  distributed  at  three  p.m.  by  Sir  WILLIAM  MAcCORMAC, 
Bart,  K.C.V.O...  in  the  Governors’  Hall. 

THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  OFFEREHfor  COMPETITIONin 
SEPTEMBER,  viz.,  One  of  £150  and  One  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with 
either  Physiology,  Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  First  Year's  Students ;  One  of  £50  in 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry  (any  two),  for  Third  Year’s  Students  from  the 
Universities. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  the  value  of  £300  are  awarded  at  the 
Sessional  Examinations,  as 'well  as  several  medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary,  Scientific,  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

Club-rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  'provided  for  Students. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
Medical  Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  Instalments.  Entries  may  he  made 
separately  to  Lecture  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  -'pecial  arrangements  are  made 
for  Students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has 
a  List  of  local  Medical  Practitioners,  Clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students 
into  their  houses. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  RENDLE,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  G.  TURNEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  Dean. 

ENGINEERING  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

QITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 

SESSION  1900-1901. 

The  Courses  of  Instruction  at  the  Institute’s  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE(ExhibitionRoad)areforStudentsnotunderl6  years  of  age ;  thoseatthe 
Institute’s  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  FINSBURY,  for  Students  not  under  14  years 
of  age.  The  Entrance  Examinations  to  both  Colleges  are  held  in  September,  and  the 
Sessions  commence  in  October.  Particulars  of  the  Entrance  Examinations,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  Fees,  and  Courses  of  Study,  may  be  obtained  from  the  respective  Colleges,  or 
from  the  Head  Office  of  the  Institute,  Gresham  College,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 

(Exhibition  Road,  S.W.) 

A  College  for  higher  Technical  Instruction  for  Day  Students  not  upder  16  preparing 
to  become  Civil,  Mechanical,  or  Electrical  Engineers,  Chemical  and  other  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  Teachers.  Fee  for  a  full  Associateship  Course,  £25  per  Session.  Pro- 
fessors * 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  . .  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.R.S.,  M.Inst-C.E. 

Electrical  Engineering . W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.E.E. 

Chemistry . H.  E.  Armstbong,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Mechanics  and  Mathematics  ..  ..  O.  Henbici,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  FINSBURY. 

(Leonard  Street,  City  Road,  E.C.) 

A  College  for  Intermediate  Instruction  for  Day  Students  not  under  14,  preparing 
to  enter  Engineering  and  Chemical  Industries,  and  for  Evening  Students.  Fees, 
£15  per  Session  for  Day  Students  Professors : — 

Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. .  ..  S.  P.  Thompson.  D.Sc.,  F.R.S, 

Principal  of  the  College. 

Mechanical  Engineering  and  Mathematics  W.E.Dalbt, M.A.,  B.Sc, M.Inst.C.E, 

Chemistry  . .  ..  R.  MELDOLA,  F.R.S,  F.I.C. 

JOHN  WATNEY,  Hon.  Secretary, 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 

Gresham  College,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 


CHILDREN’S  COUNTRY  HOLIDAYS  FUND. 

10  BUCKINGHAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  Chairman  and  Council  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  receipt  of  the 
following  donations  ;— Hazelmere  Church  Children's  Offertory,  £9 18s.  4d. ;  Queen’s 
College  School,  Harley  Street,  £19. 

33,709  poor  London  children  sent  into  the  country  for  a  fortnight’s  change  of 
air  in  1899.  All  but  the  poorest  parents  pay  some  part  of  the  cost  of  the  holiday. 

Funds  urgently  needed  for  this  summer’s  work.  Contributions  will  he  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hon.  ALFRED  LYTTELTON,  Q.C,  M.P,  Treasurer  of  the 
Fund. 


SETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “OVERDALE”  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

HOYLAKE,  CHESHIRE.  —  ST.  HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  combines  a  thorough  education  with  healthy  out¬ 
door  life.  Hoylake  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  medical  profession  for  its  bracing  air.  A  few  VACANCIES  for  Autumn 
Term.— Principal,  Miss  JESSIE  H.  NOBLE. 


Great  malyern.  —  franche.  malvern.— 

Principal,  Mi6S  GRIGG.  High-class  School  for  Girls.  Limited  number  of 
Pupils  received.  Thorough  education  given  under  highly  qualified  Professors 
and  Mistresses.  House  well  situated,  with  good  garden  aud  tennis-court. 

TARAULEIN  REH,  Principal  of  the  OXFORD  LADIES’ 

JJ  SCHOOL,  8  STEINSTRASSE,  DARMSTADT,  is  RETURNING  to 
GERMANY  on  AUGUST  22nd,  and  is  willing  to  Chaperone  Students  travelling 
to  the  School.  References  kindly  permitted  to  Mrs.  G.  T.  Burch,  Professor 
Joseph  Wright,  Rev.  C.  Preston,  Offenham  Vicarage. — Address,  Fraulein  OCTAVIA 
REH,  Vacation  School  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  St.  Hugh's  Hall, 
Oxford. 


EIRST-CLASS  SCHOOL  in  HOLLAND.— Two  Vacancies 

in  September  for  English  girls  Of  good  family  at  £38.  Dutch  boarders  pay 
£95.  Resident  foreign  governesses  ;  excellent  references  in  England.— Address, 
Miss  V.  BEMMELEN,  Oosterbeck,  Arnheim. 

A  SSISTANT  SCHOOLMISTRESSES.— Miss  LOUISA 

r\  BROUGH  can  RECOMMEND  University  Graduates,  Trained  and 
Certificated  High  School  Teachers,-  Foreign  Teachers,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c. 
— CENTRAL  REGISTRY  for  TEACHERS,  25  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross  W.C 

PATON'S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS,  1900.  (An  Aid  to 

Parents  in  the  Selection  of  Schools.!  Gives  particulars  of  Boys’ and  Girls’ 
Schools .  and.  Tutors.  Also  the  Scholarships  obtainable  at  over  300  Schools. 
Crown  8vo,  318  pages,  red  cloth,  price  Is.;  post-free,  Is.  4d. — I.  and  J.  RATON, 
143  Canuon  Street,  London.  A  selection  of  Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  if 
desired  and  particulars  of  requirements  are  given. 


Advice  as  to  choice  of  schools.  — The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tucors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A..  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TO  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c„  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address,  “Triform,  London.’’ 
Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 
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The  bonbon  hospital  medical  college- 

The  WINTER  SESSION  COMMENCES  on  OCTOBER  1st. 

The  ANNUAL  DINNER  wlil  be  held  in  Che  College  Library  on  Monday, 
October  1st.  Dr.  Gilbart  Smith  in  the  chair. 

TheHospltal  is  the  largest  in  the  Kingdom  ;  nearly  SCO  beds  are  In  constant  use, 
and  no  beds  are  closed.  Being  the  only  general  hospital  lor  East  London— t.e., for 
a  million  and  a  half  people— the  practice  is  immense.  In-patients  last  year, 
13,234 ;  out-patients,  189,638 :  accidents,  20,068  ;  major  operations,  2,508. 

APPOINTMENTS.— OwiDg  to  the  enormous  number  of  patients,  more  appoint¬ 
ments,  salaried  and  resident,  are  open  to  students  than  at  any  other  hospital. 
Sixty  qualified  appointments  are  made  annually,  and  more  than  150  Dressers, 
Clinical  Clerks,  &c .,  appointed  every  three  months'.  All  are  free  to  students  of  the 
College.  Holders  of  resident  appointments  have  free  board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES.— Thirty-four  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are 
given  annually.  SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  Will  Be"  offered  in 
September. 

Special  Classes  are  held  for  the  University  of  London  and  other  higher  Exami¬ 
nations.  Special  entries  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  can  be  made.  Qualified 
Practitioners  will  find  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  the  rarest  diseases. 

A  reduction  of  18  guineas  is  made  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession. 
ENLARGEMENT  OP  THE  COLLEGE.— The  new  laboratories  and  classrooms 
for  Bacteriology,  Public  Health,  Operative  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Biology,  &c.,  and 
8he  new  Clubs  Union  Rooms,  are  now  in  full  use. 

The  Clubs  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  Hospital. 
Luncheons  and  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  at  the  Students’ 
lub. 

The  Metropolitan  and  other  Railways  have  Stations  close  to  the  Hospital  and 
allege. 

For  prospectus  and  Information  as  to  residence,  &c.,  apply,  personally  or  by 
etter,  to  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

Mile  End,  E. 

UY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
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The  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  MONDAY,  October  1st,  1900.  Entrance 
Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of  £410  are  awarded  annually,  and  numerous 
Prizes  and  Medals  are  open  for  competition  by  Students  of  the  School, 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  wards  during  last  year  exceeded  7,500. 

Ail  hospital  appointments  are  made  strictly  in  acoordance  with  the  merits  of 
the  candidates,  and  without  extra  payment.  There  are  28  resident  appointments 
open  to  Students  of  the  Hospital  annually,  without  payments  of  additional  fees, 
and  numerous  non-resident  appointments  in  the  general  and  special  departments. 
The  Queen  Victoria  Ward,  recently  reopened,  provides  additional  accommodation 
for  gynaecological  and  maternity  cases. 

The  College  accommodates  60  students,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  theL.D.S.  England. 

The  Clubs’  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  handbook  of  information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  medical  profession  will 
he  forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course 
of  study  advised,  regulations  for  Residents  in  the  College,  Ac.,  apply  personally,  or 
by  letter,  to  the  DEAN,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S:E. 

London  (royal  free  hospital)  school 

OF  MEDICINE  FOR  WOMEN, 

8  HUNTER  STREET,  BRUNSWICK  SQUARE,  W.C. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  MONDAY,  October  1st,  with  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Address  by  Miss  Aldrich -BLAkE,  M.S.,  M.D.,  at  4  p.m.  Fees  for  Lectures 
and  Hospital  Practice,  £125  in  one  sum,  or  £135  in  four  instalments.  Fees  for 
Preliminary  Scientific  Classes,  £21. 

The  Prospectus,  giving  full  information  as  to  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships, 
can  be  obtained  from  Miss  DOUIE,  M.B.,  Secretarv. 

E.  GARRETT  ANDERSON,  M.D.,  Dean. 

GUY’S  HOSPITAL  PRELIM.  SCIENTIFIC  (M  B.  Loud.) 

—The  NEST  COURSE  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  CLASSES  for 
this  EXAMINATION  will  BEGIN  on  OCTOBER  1st.  Candidates  entering  for 
this  course  can  register  as  Medical  Students. — Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  DEAN,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

pEYLON  TEA  ESTATE  FOR  SALE ;  whole  or  half 

\_J  share  ;  consisting  of  over  500  acres,  of  which  308  are  in  Tea  of  first-class 
kind.  Fine  spare  land  for  extensions.  Easy  communication.  High  elevation  ; 
good  climate  and  district ;  and  fair  sport.  Excellent  investment.  Lately  valued 
at  £11,700.— For  further  particulars  and  lowest  terms  apply,  F,  W.  STILLMAN, 
Esq.,  care  of  Messrs.  Chas.  Hope  and  Son,  27  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


INVESTMENTS. 

GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

yield  3  to  6  %. 

MUNICIPAL 

BONDS 

yield  3  to  5  %• 

RAILWAY 

BONDS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

TRAMWAY 

BONDS 

yield  4  to  6  % 

VAN  OSS  and 

CO., 

15  Great 

Winchester  Street, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

CLOSE  NET  PRICES  ON 

APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 

pRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ..  , . £37,000,000. 

London  library,  st.  James’s  square,  s.w. 

Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OK  WALES,  K.G. 

President— LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  LORD 
BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq.,  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

Trustees— Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY, 
F.R.S.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscription,  £S  a  year ;  Life-Membership,  according 
to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading-room  Open  from  Ten  till  Half-past  Six.  CAT ALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition, 
1888,  2  vols.  royal  8vo,price  21s. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  LL.D.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

BLACKBEETLES,  COCKROACHES.— Only  remedy  is 

“UNION  COCKROACH  PASTE,”  guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S., 
Museum,  Sheffield,  who  cleared  plague  of  them  from  Sheffield  Workhouse. 
Recommended  by  all  the  Ladies’  papers,  “Roundell’s  Practical  Cookery,”  and 
by  Mrs.  Earle  in  “  More  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.”  In  tins.  Is.  3d.,  2s.  3<L, 
4s.  6d„  direot  from  the  maker,  T.  H.  HOWARTH,  471  Crookesmoor,  Sheffield. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION, 

Offices  :  62  STRAND,  LONDON. 

“  Either  it  Is  wrong  to  torture  creatures  for  our  own  ends,  or  it  is  not  wrong, 
and  no  amount  of  ■  moderation  ’  alters  the  character  of  the  deed.  Now  vivisection, 
by  which  I  imply  not  that  which  most  people  believe  it  to  be,  but  that  which  it 
really  is— viz.,  the  torturing  of  animals  in  the  most  prolonged  and  exquisite 
manner,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge— vivisection  is  a  practice  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  regard  with  indifference - If  it  be  not  wholly  and  completely  justifi¬ 
able,  and  indeed,  laudable - then  vivisection  must  be  among  the  blackest  and 

most  dastardly  of  crimes.”— See  “  The  Ethics  of  Vivisection,”  by  Mrs.  Mona  Caird, 
price  2d. 

The  above  Society  appeals  to  the  public  for  aid. 

E.  M.  WRIGHT,  Secretary. 


T 


HE  UNION  BANK  of 

AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED. 

Established  1837,-  Incorporated  1880. 


Paid-up  Capital  . . . . . . £1,500,000 

"Reserve  Fund  .  800,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors ....  3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND 
are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  Branches  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  th 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  al-e  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  E.  CARBERY,  Manager. 

71  Cornhill.  London,  E.O. 

PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

19  Lombard  Street,  and  57  Charing  Cross, 
LONDON.  Established  1782. 

Lowest  Current  Rates. 

Liberal  and  Prompt  Settlements. 

Assured  free  of  all  Liability. 
Electric-Lighting  Rules  Supplied. 

F.  B.  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 

SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS.— 

LITERARY  PROPERTY. -The  Public  is 
urgently  warned  against  answering  advertisements 
Inviting  MSS.,  or  offering  to  place  MSS.,  without  the 
personal  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  advertiser  or  the  .advice  of  the  Society. 

By  order,  G.  HERBERT  THRING,  Secretary. 

4  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

N.B.— The  AUTHOR ,  the  organ  of  the  Society,  is 
published  monthly,  price  6d.,  by  HORACE  COX, 
Sream’s  Buildings,  E.C. 
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IYI  EDOC. 

VIN  ORDINAIRE.  £%. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent 

light  Dinner  Wine.  The  quality 

of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  14/6  8/3 

wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 

prices.  .  .  .  . 

ST.  ESTEPHE 

Superior  DINNER  WENE,  old  in 
bottle.  Tiie  appreciation  this  wine 
meets  with  Irom  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  customers 
it  procures  us  in  London  and  the 
Provinces,  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  Who 
like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage 
Paid  to  any  RattvOay  Station ,  including  Cases 
and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret 
sold  in  Great  Britain  to  equal  them  in  value.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  wines  sold  elsewhere  at  16/-  and  20/-  a 
dozen  and  upwards. 

.  Wc  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of 
6d.  per  dozen. 

JAMES  SMITH  AND  CO., 


LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street. 
Manchester:  26  Market  Street. 

Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPEC¬ 
TATOR,  and  Communications  upon  matters 
of  business,  should  nOt  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


IRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIREBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

Insured  against,  and  FIDELITY  BONDS  granted 

by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849.  Claims  Paid  £4,150,000. 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

A.  VLAN,  Secretary. 

THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1878, 
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MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 


FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  SALE 
OF  ALL  THE  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

AT  THE  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSTALLS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 
One  Guinea  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 
•weekly  exchange  of  books  at  the  houses 
of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 


COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from  Two  Guineas  per  annum. 
N:B.  —  Two  or  Three  Friends  may 
UNITE  IN  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and 
thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 


Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post-free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

now  offered  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  New  Clearance  List  (100  Pages)  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION :  also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  COPIES 
of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  Limited,  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET ; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LONDON. 
And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


Ask  for  the  New  Work  on  China  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Walton,  M.P.  A  most  timely  book. 

“Extremely  interesting.” — Morning  Post. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  with  Map,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

CH1MA  AND  THE 

PRESENT  CRISIS 

With  Notes  on  a  Visit  to  Japan  and  Korea, 

By  JOSEPH  WALTON,  M.P. 

With  Map  of  China. 

“  The  student  of  the  Far  Eastern  question  cannot  fail  to  glean  many  useful 
and  instructive  hints,  especially  from  the  conversations  the  author  had  with 
Oriental  statesmen  and  European  diplomatists.”— Times. 

“  A  valuable  account  of  China  and  the  Chinese,  which  all  who  wish  to  make  up 
their  minds  about  a  very  puzzling  situation  would  do  well  to  study  for  themselves. 
The  map  is  extremely  clear  and  good. 

“  Mr.  Walton  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate  season  for  issuing 
the  account  of  his  recent  travels  in  the  Far  East.”— Standard. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

OPEN  FREE  DAILY  FROM  10  TO  6. 


A  Visit  op  Inspection  is  Invited  to  the 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION  OF  AUTOTYPE 

(CARBON)  REPRODUCTIONS  OF 

FAMOUS  WORKS  OF  ART. 


PICTURES  FOR  PRESENTS. 

TheCompany  has  now  on  View  a  Collection  of  Selected  Examples  tastefully  framed 
and  at  moderate  prices. 


Now  ready,  7s.  6d.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

EUROPEAN  SETTLEMENTS 

IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

CHINA,  JAPAN,  COREA,  INDO-CHINA,  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS, 
MALAY  STATES,  SIAM,  NETHERLANDS,  INDIA, 

BORNEO,  THE  PHILIPPINES,  &C. 

With  Map  and  32  Illustrations. 

“A  very  useful  handbook.... It  is  an  excellent  work  of  reference,  and  its 
publication  at  the  present  moment  is  specially  opportune.”— Times. 


Cloth,  2/-  net. 
Leather,  3/- net. 


NOW  READY. 

Tho  New  Imperial  India  Paper  Pocket  Edition  of 

LORNA  BOONE 

By  the  late  R.  D.  BLACKMORE. 

Printed  from  entirely  new  large  type. 


FRAMED  AUTOTYPES  possess  distinctive  Fine  Art  Character,  and,  being 
eminently  suitable  for  Home  Adornment,  prove  acceptable  Presents. 

ILLUSTRATED  LEAFLET  POST-FREE. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  LONDON. 

H.  SOTHERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 


“  The  type  is  large,  but  by  the  use  of  the  Indiapaper  the  volume  is  of  very  handy 
size  and  is  admirably  suited  for  the  pocket  .’’—Westminster  Gazette. 

“An  extremely  dainty  and  artistic  edition  on  India  paper  of  that  olassical 
romance  of  Exmoor — ‘  Lorna  Doone.*  ” — Leeds  Mercury. 

London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  and  COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dnnstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


Books  for  the  Season. 


LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

NOW  READY. 
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Demy  8vo,  price  13s.  6d.;  super-royal,  22s.  6d.  net. 

HE  ANNALS  of  BRISTOL  in  the  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  From  Official  Records.  By  JOHN  LATIMER. 

Bristol :  WILLIAM  GEORGE'S  SONS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  cloth  elegant,  price  4s.  6d. 

ATTEMPTS  IN  VERSE. 

By  CHARLES  H.  HOOLE, 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS  :  34  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED. — State  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Catlin’s  “North 
American  Indians,”  2  vols.,  coloured  plates,  30s.  (cost  £6  6s.).  BOOKS  WANTED  ; 
30s.  EACH  OFFERED  :— “  Lorna  Doone,”  3  vols.,  1869  :  “  Desperate  Remedies,” 
3  vols.,  1871;  “Gray’s  Elegy,”  1751 ;  “Life  of  John  Mytton,”  1835-37  or  '51: 
“ Handley  Cross,”  1854. — HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 


BOOKS.  —  HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up.  Arranged  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


BOOKS  WANTED. — £5  each  offered  for  “  Aldine  Poets,” 

53  vols.,  Pickering  ;  “Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper,  1885;  “Alpine 
Journal,”  a  set;  “Aiken  National  Sports,”  1821,  1823,  or  1825  ;  Thackeray’s 
“Vanity  Fair,”  first  edition  in  20  parts;  “The  Snob  and  Gownsman,”  1829-30. 
Report  any  rare  books  ;  rare  and  out-of-print  books  supplied.  Cash  or  exchanges 
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NEWS  OF  TILE  WEEK. 


AS  we  write  on  Friday  the  official  news  has  just  been 
received,  via  Berlin,  that  the  Allied  troops  have 
entered  Pekin  without  fighting;  that  the  Legations  have 
been  relieved,  and  the  foreigners  liberated.  The  relief  felt 
throughout  the  world  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  but  we 
must  leave  all  comment  on  this  most  happy  turn  in  affairs 
till  more  details  are  received,  and  till  the  mystery  of 
the  Legation  telegrams  is  solved.  Meantime  we  must 
record  that  the  composite  force  of  British,  Indian, 
American,  and  Japanese  troops  met  much  less  resistance 
on  the  road  to  Pekin  than  was  expected.  The  losses 
from  the  extreme  heat  have,  according  to  the  American 
General  Chaffee,  been  rather  serious,  but  the  casualties, 
except  in  the  first  fight  at  Pei-tsang,  have  not  been  heavy. 
The  Chinese  infantry  showed  themselves  unable  to  resist 
the  charge  either  of  the  British,  the  Indians,  or  the 
Japanese,  while  the  Tartar  cavalry  fled  before  the  Bengal 
Lancers.  Those  broad  facts  are  much  more  important  than 
details  of  skirmishes,  for  they  imply  that  the  Chinese,  though 
better  armed  than  in  previous  wars,  are  not  yet  fully  dis¬ 
ciplined,  or  able  to  contend  in  the  open  with  any  hope. 
Whether  this  inferiority  is  universal,  or  may  be  found  to  be 
partial  if  there  is  fui-ther  fighting,  which  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  is  quite  possible,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  looks  for 
the  present  as  if  China  had  acted  prematurely,  and  before  her 
rulers’ idea  of  making  an  army  had  been  sufficiently  carried  out. 

A  very  curious,  and  at  first  sight  alarming,  incident  is 
reported  from  Shanghai.  The  British  Government,  on  the 
advice  of  its  Consuls  there,  ordered  the  second  Indian  brigade 
to  stop  on  its  way  to  the  front  and  land  for  the  protection  of 
the  British  settlement.  It  stopped  accordingly,  but  the 
troops  were  forbidden  to  land.  It  seems  that  the  Viceroy 
who  had  given  his  consent  withdrew  it,  and  the  change  of 
purpose  is  attributed  locally  to  Russian  and  French  instiga¬ 
tion,  those  two  Powers  believing  that  we  are  preparing  to 
hold  the  Valley  of  the  Tangtse.  Instructions  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  asked  from  London.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
Viceroy,  whether  censured  from  Pekin  or  terrorised  by  the 
“  Boxers,”  withdrew  his  permission,  assigning  as  his  reason 
the  jealousy  of  France  and  Russia,  which,  ugaiD,  may  have 
been  expressed  without  orders  by  their  local  representatives. 
Are  we  perhaps  bothering  about  Manchuria,  which  we  cannot 
protect,  and  so  exposing  ourselves  to  a  counter-rap  P 

Be  Wet  and  his  command  are  still  at  large;  that  is 
the  most  excitmg  piece  of  news  from  the  front.  The  British 
public  are  watching  the  hunt  with  intense  interest, — and 


expressing  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  “fox,”  who  certainly 
has  shown  plenty  of  both  pluck  and  brains.  As  one  of  the 
war  correspondents  suggests,  in  future  the  first  duty  of  a 
cavalry  leader  will  be  to  study  De  Wet’s  campaign,  and  to  try 
to  learn  the  secret  of  his  ubiquity, — mobility  is  too  weak  a 
word.  But  though  De  Wet’s  doings  are  most  exciting,  far 
more  important  is  the  news  that  Generals  Buller  and  French 
have  now  joined  hands,  and  are  beginning  a  serious  advance 
on  Botha,  who  is  strongly  entrenched  in  the  difficult  country 
between  Dalmanthua,  Machadodorp,  and  Nooitgedacht.  His 
works  are  said  to  mount  ninety  guns,  bat  this  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  case  unless  Maxims  and  pom-poms  are  counted. 

Two  other  items  of  South  African  news  must  be  recorded. 
The  first,  which  is  good  news  indeed,  is  that  the  Elands 
River  garrison  was  not  captured  after  all,  is  still  holding  out, 
and  probably  will  be  able  to  continue  to  do  so.  The  other  is 
that  the  trial  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  Pretoria  plot  has 
begun.  On  Friday  the  Morning  Post’s  second  edition  con¬ 
tained  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Court-Martial  on 
Hans  Cordua,  formerly  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Staats  Artillery. 
The  prisoner  first  pleaded  guilty,  but  that  plea  was  after¬ 
wards  withdrawn.  The  chief  witness  was  an  informer 
mimed  Dutoit,  a  former  Lieutenant  in  the  State  police  and 
a  Dutch  Afrikander  by  birth.  He  had  apparently  been  in 
the  plot  himself,  though  he  protested  to  the  contrary.  It 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  feel  inclined  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with  Cordua  that  the  charge  against  him  is  of 
breaking  his  parole.  If  he  is  found  guilty  of  that  after  fair 
trial,  he  is  deserving  of  little  pity.  A  more  detestable  crime 
than  breaking  a  parole  to  plot  murder  cannot  be  imagined. 
A  man  gives  his  parole  voluntarily,  and  every  dictate  of 
honour  and  conscience  compels  him  to  keep  it. 

The  new  King  of  Italy  has  made  a  decided  impression  on 
his  people.  He  took  the  oath  before  his  Chambers,  his 
Court,  and  the  Ambassadors  in  the  Senate  Hall  on 
August  lltb,  and  made  a  speech  which  excited  a  tempest 
of  enthusiasm.  The  Italians  present  quite  lost  their  self- 
control;  some  wept,  some  almost  shrieked  applause,  and  all 
followed  each  sentence  with  salvoes  of  cheers  that  reached  the 
great  crowd  outside.  Some  of  the  principal  sentences  of  the 
speech  will  be  found  textually  elsewhere,  but  its  total  drift 
was  that  the  King  would  guard  both  liberty  and  the 
Monarchy,  which  were  both  essential  to  Italy,  with  all  his 
personal  energies.  It  was  not,  however,  the  words  which 
excited  the  illustrious  audience  so  much  as  the  evidence 
which  shines  through  them  that  a  genuine  and  original  King 
was  speaking,  a  clear-minded  man  of  courage,  will,  and 
capacity  for  leadership  The  enthusiasm,  which  profoundly 
impressed  the  diplomatists  present,  is  fully  shared  by  the 
people,  and  is  said  to  have  lifted  them  at  a  blow  out  of  a 
certain  depression  into  which  they  had  fallen.  The  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  King’s  manliness  was  increased  two  days  after  by 
an  unusual  incident.  Hearing  that  a  night  train  with 
relatives  on  board  had  met  with  an  accident  outside  Rome, 
the  King,  who  was  sleeping,  rose,  and  with  his  Queen  drove 
in  hired  cabs  to  the  spot,  worked  all  night  with  the  rescue 
gaDg,  and  by  his  presence  and  decided  orders  greatly 
increased  their  efficiency.  The  Italians  say  “  There  is  a 
King  of  use.” 

A  speech  by  the  German  Emperor  made  to  officers 
embarking  at  Bremerhaven  was  reported  by  one  of  those 
officers  to  his  family,  and  by  them  most  imprudently  pub¬ 
lished.  The  speech,  if  genuine,  is  important,  and  its 
genuineness  is  not  denied.  His  Majesty  said  that  he  should 
demand  from  China  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  the 
exemplary  punishment  of  the  ringleaders,  the  restoration  of 
the  status  quo ,  and  the  establishment  of  a  strong  Government 
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which  will  give  the  necessary “  written  guarantees  ”  against  a 
renewal  of  the  state  of  affairs  which  now  exists.  The 
Emperor’s  idea,  therefore,  is  to  accept  the  fiction  that  the 
Legations  were  attacked  by  rebels.  His  Majesty  added  that 
be  should  oppose  partition  with  the  greatest  decision,  as  the 
Chinese  were  accustomed  to  a  central  Government,  and  it 
would  “lead  to  complications.”  He  warned  his  officers 
against  underestimating  the  enemy,  blamed  Admiral  Seymour 
for  advancing  with  so  small  a  force,  and  specially  charged 
his  hearers  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  all  nationalities,  and 
to  treat  the  Chinese  well,  for  they  expected  justice.  The 
speech  altogether  was  a  very  sensible  one,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  criticism  on  Admiral  Seymour  and  one 
other  point,  it  will  be  endorsed  by  every  sensible  Englishman. 
The  “  other  point”  is  the  diplomatic  acquittal  of  the  Empress- 
Regent.  Pretences  of  that  kind  are  always  unjust,  and  they 
seldom  pay. 

Some  passages  from  a  sermon  delivered  by  the  German 
Emperor  on  his  yacht  have  been  published  here,  and  even  in 
their  translated  form  excite  admiration  and  surprise  by  their 
real  if  high-pitched  eloquence.  The  Germans,  however,  are 
not  surprised.  They  say  their  Emperor  is  a  genuine  orator, 
with  all  the  merits  and  some  of  the  defects  of  the  oratorical 
temperament.  The  merits  are  that  he  looks  at  things  in  a 
large  way,  that  he  thinks  out  everything  that  he  notices  at 
all,  and  that  he  sincerely  desires  to  carry  his  audience  with 
him, — a  great  guarantee  that  he  will  not  be  tyrannical.  The 
defects  are  that  the  picturesque  attracts  him  too  much,  that 
when  telling  sentences  arise  in  his  mind  he  must  utter  them, 
and  that  when  he  is  in  a  mood  to  speak  his  power  of  speech 
carries  him  away.  That  seems  to  English  observers  sound 
criticism,  but  needs  the  addition — which  was  true  also  of  Mr. 
Gladstone — that  in  all  business  which  he  understands  the 
Emperor  is  a  master  of  detail.  His  precautions  for  his  troops 
in  this  Chinese  campaign  extend  to  the  minutest  particulars. 
He  displayed,  too,  extraordinary  perseverance  and  knowledge 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  way  in  which  he  pushed  through  his 
Naval  Bill. 

The  fourth  annual  international  congress  of  the  Zionists, 
or  Jews  who  hope  to  recover  Palestine  and  settle  there,  was 
opened  on  Monday  in  London.  The  interest  excited  seems 
to  have  been  considerable,  but  we  do  not  find  in  the  speeches 
any  evidence  of  progress  towards  success,  or  of  that  kind  of 
dreamy  enthusiasm  which  should  lead  to  a  new  Exodus.  The 
main  arguments  of  the  speakers  are  the  horrible  position  of 
the  Jews  in  countries  where,  as  in  Ronmania,  they  are 
actively  persecuted,  and  the  benefit  they  may  be  to  Europe 
as  the  vanguard  of  an  army  of  intelligence  for  penetrating 
Asia.  Both  are  sound  arguments,  but  some  hotter 
impulse  than  either  would  seem  to  be  required  before 
the  majority  of  Jews  will  quit  countries  to  which  they 
are  accustomed  for  a  country  which  has  for  ages  been 
represented  to  them  as  desolate  beyond  experience.  The 
English  Jews  in  particular  are  too  comfortable  to  move, 
the  Jews  in  professions  on  the  Continent  fear  to  be  declared 
foreigners,  and  the  poor  majority  have  no  means  of  influenc¬ 
ing  the  Turkish  Government,  which  is  not  favourable  to  the 
movement.  Some  day  or  other,  when  the  Seraglio  is  in  acute 
want  of  money,  a  great  experiment  will  be  tried,  but  mean¬ 
while  Zionism  is  rather  the  highly  interesting  aspiration 
of  a  great  race  than  a  practical  design  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land.  As  to  the  Jews  being  able  to 
live  on  the  land  in  Palestine  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt. 
Those  who  have  seen  a  Jewish  Colony  in  Syria  will  testify 
to  the  excellent  physical  and  moral  and  agricultural 
results  achieved.  Merely  to  see  the  children  in  a  Jewish 
Colony  in  Palestine  is  ample  warrant  of  what  is  done  for  the 
Jew  by  release  from  the  Ghetto. 

The  officers  employed  in  relieving  Coomassie  may  well 
mourn  the  ill-luck  which  has  distracted  public  attention  from 
their  services  and  their  heroism.  Sir  James  Willeocks’s 
splendid  second  relief  of  the  post  has  indeed  been  noticed 
and  rewarded  by  his  superiors,  but  there  was  a  previous 
relief  carried  out  by  Major  Morris,  Commissioner  of  the 
Northern  Territories,  which,  but  that  public  attention  was 
distracted,  would  have  made  that  officer  as  completely  a 
popular  hero  as  General  Baden-Powell.  He  successfully  led 
a  minute  force  of  less  than  two  hundred  natives  with  four 
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officers  in  April  from  Gambaga  to  Coomassie,  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  and  forty  miles  through  tropical  forest,  fighting 
repeatedly  on  the  way.  He  was  at  last  badly  wounded,  but 
though  often  unconscious  from  pain,  he  continued  to  direct 
operations  from  his  hammock.  From  May  15th  to  June  23rd 
he  guided  the  defence,  which  was  conducted  successfully  till 
the  Major,  finding  that  ammunition  was  nearly  spent  and 
that  the  garrison  had  only  three  days’  rations  left,  decided  to 
evacuate  the  place.  He  discovered  a  comparatively  un¬ 
watched  route,  and  on  June  23rd,  under  cover  of  a  heavy 
mist,  commenced  a  march  to  the  coast  with  the  Governor  and 
six  hundred  non-combatants  in  his  charge.  The  march 
through  the  wildest  forest,  often  under  tropical  rain,  lasted 
eighteen  days,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  days  of 
incessant  battle;  but  owing  mainly  to  Major  Morris’s  control 
of  his  Haussas,  the  convoy  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  on 
July  11th,  having  lost  one  officer  and  eighty  men.  The 
relieving  column  had,  in  fact,  endured  every  hardship  and 
faced  every  danger  possible  in  war*,  yet  there  is  risk  that  it 
may  be  forgotten. 

The  new  Government  at  the  Cape  has  secured  a  majority  of  8, 
a  substantial  majority  considering  the  smallness  of  the  House, 
and  one  about  equivalent  to  a  majority  of  50  in  our  House  of 
Commons.  The  Motion  was  a  crucial  one,  that  of  Mr.  Sauer, 
which  demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  martial 
law  in  the  Colony.  In  the  division,  which  was  taken  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Mr.  Schreiner  and  Mr.  Solomon  voted  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  Schreiner  denounced  both  Mr.  Sauer  and  Mr. 
Merriman  for  making  calculated  appeals  to  the  passion  and 
prejudice  of  the  Afrikanders.  The  result  of  this  first  trial 
of  strength  is  regarded  at  the  Cape  as  of  good  augury,  and  it 
is  now  confidently  expected  that  the  passage  of  the  Treason 
Bill  is  assured.  We  think  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Ministry  will  remain  in  office  a,nd  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
double  policy  of  punishing  deliberate  insurgents  and  con¬ 
ciliating  and  reassuring  the  loyal  Dutch.  Both  policies  are 
needed  to  be  pursued  with  firmness. 


In  Monday’s  paper  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Post  makes  some  very  curious  statements  as  to  Boer 
funds,  which  he  declares  that  he  has  received  fi*om  a  “  well- 
informed  quarter.”  The  total  amount  of  bullion  safely 
deposited  in  Europe  by  the  Transvaal  Government  amounts, 
he  declares,  to  £7,500,000.  “Van  Boeschooten,  Dr.  Leyds’s 
occasional  deputy,  is  now  on  his  way  back  from  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  with  a  further  instalment :  he  will  be  followed  on  board 
the  Koenig,  now  leaving  Louren^o  Marques,  by  Mr.  Kruger’s 
secretary,  Mr.  Eloff,  similarly  loaded.  The  main  object  of 
Mr.  Van  Boeschooten’s  mission  to  South  Africa  was  to  secure 
the  necessary  authorisation  to  dispose  of  the  moneys  from 
Mr.  Kruger  and  the  other  members  of  the  Government.” 
The  money  is  to  be  invested  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland.  There  are  fifteen  shareholders,  and  the 
signatures  of  ten  will  be  required  for  each  cheque.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  control  has  also  been  appointed,  with  power  to  fill 
up  any  vacancy  caused  by  death  in  the  ranks  of  the  share¬ 
holders.  The  fund  “is  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  national  interests  of  the  South  African  Boers,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  drawn  on  in  any  way  until  a  year  after  the 
formal  conclusion  of  peace.”  In  addition  to  the  sums  exported 
to  Europe,  Mr.  Kruger  has  now  in  hand  about  £2,000,000. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  rather  a  formidable  matter,  and  a 
lively  imagination  may  form  pictures  of  this  syndicate  of 
millionaires  wandering  about  Europe  with  their  pockets  full 
of  gold  trying  to  injure  Britain.  In  reality,  however, 
we  imagine  that  very  little  will  be  done  with  the  millions. 
A  good  deal  has  probably  already  been  spent,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  heavily  drawn  on  by  large  numbers  of 
refugees  who  will  refuse  to  go  back,  or  who  will  even  leave  their 
country  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their  share  in  the  fund. 
Thelusson  was  going  to  work  wonders  with  his  accumulations, 
but  his  delirious  dream  of  compound  interest  came  to 
nothing,  and  the  lawyers  were  the  chief  beneficiaries.  We 
should  not  wonder  if  the  result  were  much  the  same  here, 
and  if  before  very  long  there  were  a  Boer  Fund  lawsuit  in 
half  the  European  countries.  Vast  sums  of  money  when  not 
held  in  individual  hands  always  attract  litigants  as  treacle 
attracts  wasps. 
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The  Cambridge  University  Extension  meeting,  which  has 
already  had  Mr.  Balfour  as  a  lecturer,  was  privileged  on 
Friday  week  to  hear  Sir  Richard  Jebb  on  “  Macaulay.”  The 
old  fashion,  set  by  Matthew  Arnold,  which  spoke  of  Macaulay 
with  a  kind  of  contemptuous  patronage,  has  almost  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  did  ample  justice 
to  his  brilliance  and  sanity,  his  love  of  constitutional  free¬ 
dom,  his  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  an  era,  and  his  genuine 
honesty  of  soul.  He  represents,  indeed,  the  farthest  extreme 
from  Hegel’s  “pragmatic  historian.”  “He  never  sought  a 
spurious  credit  for  originality,”  said  the  lecturer,  “  by  white¬ 
washing  bad  characters  and  blackening  great  ones.”  He  was 
above  all  things  a  consummate  historical  artist,  a  master  of 
detail,  a  cunning  arranger  of  light  and  shade.  In  his  analysis 
of  Macaulay’s  style  Sir  Richard  Jebb  was  especially  good, — 
‘‘it  was  not  merely  rhetorical,  it  had  the  life,  swiftness,  and 
glow  of  oratory.”  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  paid  a  tribute 
to  a  side  of  Macaulay’s  poetical  talent  which  is  often  for¬ 
gotten,  the  real  tenderness  and  simplicity  which  appears  in 
his  “Epitaph  on  a  Jacobite.” 

Mr.  Dooley — in  the  Chinese  number  of  Harpers  Weekly — 
has  given  a  description  of  Chinese  lying  which  is  unsurpassed 
even  in  that  great  humourist’s  repertory  of  magnificent 
audacities.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Hennessy’s  remark  that  he 
did  not  believe  one  word  of  what  was  in  the  papers  about 
China,  Mr.  Dooley  explains  to  him  that  in  reality  a  grand 
contest  is  going  on  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
civilisations  in  the  matter  of  lying.  But  the  Western 
is  hopelessly  handicapped.  “  How  in  th’  wurruld  can 
we  compete  with  a  counthry  where  ivry  lab’rer’s  cot¬ 
tage  projooces  lies  so  delicate  that  th’  workmen  iv  th’ 
West  can’t  undherstand  thim?  We  make  our  lies  be 
machinery ;  they  tui--rn  out  theirs  be  hand.  They  imitate 
th’  best  iv  our  canned  lies  to  deceive  people  that  likes  that 
kind,  but  f’r  artists  they  have  lies  that  appeals  to  a  more 
refined  taste.  Sure,  I’d  like  to  live  among  thim  an’  find  out 
th’  kind  iv  bouncers  they  tell  each  other.  They  must  be 
gr-rand.  I  on’y  know  their  export  lies  now — th’  surplus  lies 
they  can’t  use  at  home.  An’  th’  kind  they  sind  out  ar-re  betther 
than  our  best.  Our  lies  is  no  more  thin  a  conthradiction  iv  th’ 
thruth;  their  lies  appeals  to  th’  since  iv  honesty  iv  anny 
civilized  man.”  Mr.  Hennessy,  as  usual,  refuses  to  be  beaten, 
and  declares  “They  can’t  hurt  us  with  their  lies;  we  have  th’ 
guns,  an’  we’ll  bate  thim  yet.”  But  Mr.  Dooley,  as  usual,  has 
the  last  word,  and  it  is  full  of  shrewd  philosophy.  “  Yes,  an’ 
’twill  be  like  a  man  who’s  had  his  house  desthroyed  be  a 
cyclone  gettin’  up  an’  kickin’  at  th’  air.” 

The  Daily  Express  of  Friday  publishes  a  telegram  from 
Cherbourg  declaring  that  the  French  Government,  “in 
case  of  the,  in  their  mind,  most  probable  outbreak  of  war 
with  England  in  November,”  will,  some  days  before  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war,  despatch  “  a  number  of  ships  to  be  known 
as  the  Black  Fleet  ”  to  sweep  the  seas  “  of  all  British  men- 
of-war  they  may  find.”  We  need  not  say  that  personally  we 
entirely  disbelieve  this  cock-and-bull  story,  but  in  any  case  we 
think  the  Daily  Express  greatly  mistaken  in  publishing  it.  If 
they  seriously  believed  that  there  was  anything  in  it  they  should 
not  have  made  it  public,  but  should  have  communicated  it  to 
the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  Navy,  where  it  would  have 
been  far  more  useful  undivulged  than  divulged.  To 
publish  can  do  no  good,  and  may  do  harm.  In  our 
view,  the  whole  of  the  stories  as  to  a  French  invasion 
in  November— the  event  is  now  apparently  looked  upon 
as  an  “autumn  fixture” — are  without  foundation,  and 
we  are  making  ourselves  ridiculous  by  dwelling  on  them. 
But  to  hold  this  view  is  not  to  hold  that  preparation  for  all 
eventualities  is  unnecessary.  We  would  make  every  possible 
effort  to  bring  both  our  sea  and  our  land  forces  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency.  Though  the  present  French 
Government  certainly  do  not  mean  to  make  war  on  England, 
they  may  be  succeeded  by  less  sensible  men,  and  we  should 
be  ready  for  all  chances,  and  prepared,  if  we  have  to 
defend  ourselves,  to  make  that  defence  one  which  will  never 
be  forgotten.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  to  meet  dangers 
ahead.  To  publish  fantastic  stories  of  “  Black  Fleets  ”  is  not 
absolutely  useless,  but,  like  all  crying  of  “Wolf!”  makes 
real  danger  when  it  comes  infinitely  more  dangerous. 


it  was  announced  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen,  had  died  suddenly  after  an  operation.  The 
news,  which  was  quite  unexpected — it  was  by  no  means 
generally  known  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  ill — was  received 
with  deep  regret  in  the  legal  world.  Indeed  it  may  be  said 
that  the  best  comment  on  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen’s  life 
and  work  was  to  be  found  in  the  evidently  genuine  and  heart- 
felt  eulogies  passed  on  him  in  the  Law  Courts.  The  late  Chief 
Justice  of  England  was  from  many  points  of  view  a  very  able 
Judge,  but  he  will  be  remembered  chiefly  as  a  great  advocate. 
In  that  field  he  has  seldom  been  equalled.  Not  only  was  he  a 
great  cross-examiner,  but  also  a  master  of  forensic  oratory. 
His  famous  speech  before  the  Parnell  Commission  showed  one 
side  of  his  genius  for  public  speaking.  In  his  final  address 
before  the  Behring  Sea  Arbitration  Tribunal  he  proved  that 
he  could  argue  as  well  from  the  cool  standpoint  of  inter¬ 
national  law  as  when  his  feelings  were  touched  with  the  passion 
of  Irish  Nationalism.  No  announcement  has  yet  been  made 
as  to  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen’s  successor.  If,  however,  the 
choice  should  fall  upon  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  England  will 
have  as  its  Chief  Justice  a  man  of  the  highest  character  as 
well  as  of  the  highest  legal  attainments, — a  man  fully  capable 
of  sustaining  the  splendid  traditions  of  that  great  office. 


Monday’s  papers  publish  a  letter  from  Lord  Wemyss  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  question  of  the  Militia.  Lord  Wemyss  thinks 
that  the  Militia  force  will  be  destroyed  by  the  proposal  to 
make  all  Militiamen  liable  for  service  at  any  time  and  any¬ 
where.  We  cannot  agree  with  him  here,  though  we  do 
agree  with  him  that  the  Militia  is  the  basis  of  our  home 
defence  system.  In  our  view,  the  military  forces  of  the 
nation  should  consist  of  (1)  the  present  Regular  Army,  its 
duties  being  that  of  policing  the  Empire;  (2)  Militia; 
(3)  Volunteers;  (4)  a  Home  Defence  Reserve,  only  to  be 
called  out  to  resist  invasion,  and  consisting  of  all  the  trained 
men  in  the  country  who,  not  enrolled  in  any  other  force,  had 
entered  their  names  on  a  register  and  accepted  a  retaining 
fee.  The  Militia  should  be  increased  in  numbers,  and  there 
should  be  established  a  regular  Militia  Reserve,  through 
which  all  Militiamen  should  pass  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
Militia  Reserve  should  not  be  liable  to  service  outside  these 
islands.  The  pay,  &c.,  offered  to  the  Militiamen  must,  of 
course,  be  made  sufficient  to  attract  men  in  the  required 
numbers.  The  Militia  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  great 
military  school,  through  which  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
population  as  possible  should  be  passed.  The  inducement  to 
get  trained  men,  after  they  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Army 
or  Militia,  or  their  respective  Reserves,  or  to  the  Volunteers, 
to  place  and  keep  their  names  on  the  registers  of  the  Home 
Defence  Reserve  would  be  an  old-age  pension  of  a  shilling  a 
day  after  sixty-five,  and  a  small  annual  retainer. 


The  Times  of  Wednesday  prints  a  letter  in  four  columns 
of  small  type  from  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  to  Lord 
Londonderry  on  the  subject  of  postal  reforms.  He  proposes 
that  the  surplus  over  £3,000,000  should  be  devoted  to 
“  cheapening,  facilitating,  and  extending  ”  the  service.  He 
would  abolish  the  charge  of  twopence  for  the  receipt  of  the 
charges  on  a  telegram,  reduce  the  registration  fee  from  two- 
pence  to  a  penny,  reduce  the  minimum  charge  for  the  inland 
sample  post  from  one  penny  to  one  halfpenny,  give  the 
monthly  magazines  the  advantage  of  the  newspaper  post, 
and  reform  the  cast-iron  rules  about  postal  orders.  He 
would  like  to  see  many  Continental  methods  adopted, 
such  as  the  “cash  on  delivery  ”  system,  under  which  goods 
ordered  by  post  are  delivered  by  the  letter-cari'ier  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  price,  and  the  excellent  expedient  of  the 
Mandat-carte ,  by  which  the  post-card  is  used  as  a  kind  of 
bill  of  exchange.  He  would  have  postal  orders  sold  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  the  fine  for  insufficient  postage  never  allowed  to 
exceed  the  deficiency;  he  proposes  that  the  name  and 
address,  not  exceeding  eight  words,  on  an  inland  telegram 
should  be  sent  free.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr. 
Henniker  Heaton’s  zeal  and  ingenuity  in  reform,  and  his  list 
of  proposals  supplies  Lord  Londonderry  with  the  material  for 
valuable  work. 


Bank  Bate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  98®. 


On  Friday  week,  but  too  late  for  comment  in  our  last  issue, 
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TOPICS  OP  THE  DAY. 


THE  ADVANCE  ON  PEKIN. 

HE  accounts  from  China  suggest  that  the  Manchu 
Princes  and  their  Empress  have  struck  their  great 
blow  too  soon.  They  should  have  trained  their  masses 
of  men,  at  least,  for  another  twelvemonth  in  the  use  of 
the  rille,  have  brought  up  their  cavalry  from  the  desert, 
and  have  fortified  the  road  to  Pekin  before  they  presumed 
to  defy  the  European  Powers.  Their  soldiers  fight  fairly 
well,  but  their  fire  has  not  the  murderous  effect  of  the 
fire  of  the  Boers,  and  when  beaten  they  fall  into  confusion, 
which  is  probably  increased  by  their  inherent  fear  of  the 
unknown  and  half-magical  resources  of  the  white  men.  L'ke 
Frenchmen,  too,  Chinamen  are  much  better  soldiers  after  a 
first  success.  Success  in  the  relief  is  not  even  yet  absolutely 
certain,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  best  Chinese  troops, 
those  which  drove  back  Admiral  Seymour,  are  encamped 
close  to  the  city,  and  that  the  “Boxers”  will  make  one 
desperate  effort  to  defend  the  capital  ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  resistance  will  be  feeble,  and  that  the 
Empress  having  fled  to  Segan,  the  army  of  relief  will 
reach  Pekin  and  relieve  what  is  left  of  the  Legations. 
They  may  have  perished,  the  beaten  troops  venting  their 
rage  in  a  last  and  successful  assault;  but  the  evidence 
suggests  that  the  Chinese  Government  retains  its  full 
authority,  and  may  still  be  indisposed  to  make  all  com¬ 
promise  impossible.  In  any  case,  and  whether  the  Lega¬ 
tions  escape  or  not,  if  the  relieving  force  reaches  Pekin, 
what  is  next  to  be  done  ? 

It  is  assumed  on  all  sides,  and,  with  obvious  reserves,  in 
all  countries,  that  the  objects  of  the  Allies  must  be  to 
secure  the  condign  punishment  of  the  authors  of  the  insult 
to  Europe,  to  set  up  an  endurable  government  capable,  says 
the  German  Emperor,  of  giving  “written  guarantees,” 
and  then  to  leave  everything  very  much  as  at  present. 
That  is  undoubtedly  the  wisest  policy  if  it  is  attainable, 
for  it  will  postpone  all  the  permanent  and  greater  ques¬ 
tions  ;  but,  then,  how  is  it  to  be  attained  ?  The  supreme 
author  of  the  whole  atrocity,  the  Empress-Regent,  is 
probably  beyond  our  reach  in  any  case,  for  Russia  and 
France  are  believed  to  object  to  hold  her  personally 
responsible — “Mon  role,”  once  said  Francis  of  Austria,  “est 
d’etre  royaliste  ” — and  even  if  those  two  Powers  give  way, 
both  she  and  her  superior  agents  are  probably  beyond  pur¬ 
suit.  The  magnitude  of  a  crime  is  no  proof  that  it  wiil  be 
punished,  and  the  murderers  of  the  Ministers  of  Europe 
may  escape  like  the  murderers  of  the  Armenians.  Their 
punishment  may  be  impracticable,  and  to  punish  inferiors 
or  the  common  people  while  sparing  the  higher  criminals 
would  neither  be  just  nor  effective.  The  MancbuCourt,  like 
Li  Hung  Chang,  thinks  all  but  great  men  “of  no  import¬ 
ance.”  We  could,  perhaps,  after  Lord  Elgin’s  precedent,  by 
running  a  most  dangerous  risk,  plunder  and  burn  the  Im¬ 
perial  Palace,  a  city  in  itself  ;  but  beyond  reducing  a  million 
of  people  to  an  extremity  of  distress  for  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  what  would  be  the  result  of  that  ?  Simply 
nothing  at  all,  except  to  deepen  the  inner  conviction  of 
every  Chinaman  that  the  people  of  Europe  are  dangerous 
barbarians.  The  destruction  of  Pekin  would  bring  us  no 
nearer  to  the  desired  end,  the  more  reasonable  government 
of  China.  Yet  we  cannot  retire  doing  nothing,  and  with 
nothing  secured,  for  if  we  do  life  in  China  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  white  men,  aud  a  most  deadly,  if  not  fatal,  prece¬ 
dent  will  be  established  of  which  every  Asiatic  Prince  will 
be  eager  to  avail  himself.  The  Government  of  China  has 
fired  on  the  Embassies  of  Europe,  and  if  Ambassadors  are 
ever  to  be  respected  again  it  must  suffer  for  that  firing. 
Then  it  is  suggested  that  the  feeble  Emperor  Kwaugsu, 
who  will  never,  his  Ambassador  states  in  a  despatch 
published  in  the  Blue-book,  have  any  children,  may  be 
acknowledged  as  the  only  legal  Sovereign,  and  enabled 
through  some  strong  Vizier  to  govern  on  “Reformed” 
principles.  That  would  be  an  excellent  device  if  it  did 
not  involve  certain  difficulties,  such  as  the  catching  of  the 
Emperor,  whom  the  Empress  will  have  withdrawn  or 
killed,  the  discovery  of  a  Vizier  who  is  at  once  a  strong 
man  and  a  friend  of  Europeans,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  throne  sure  to  be  hated  of  the  people  either  by  a  com¬ 
bined  army  contributed  by  jarring  States  or  by  a  new 
Chinese  army,  which  may  prove  three  times  as  dangerous 


as  the  old  one.  We  had  drilled  and  petted  the  Sepoys 
for  a  century  before  they  sprang  at  our  throats.  Finally, 
it  is  proposed  that,  failing  all  attempts  to  control  the 
central  authority,  we  should  protect  and  support  the 
Viceroys,  who  are  assumed  to  be  ready  to  desert  the 
throne,  and  set  up  kingdoms  as  the  Viceroys  of  Delhi  did. 
That  also  might  do  if  we  can  do  it,  which,  in  view  of 
Chinese  characteristics,  is  more  than  doubtful ;  but  then 
that  is  partition  under  another  name.  All  Europe  will  not 
support  the  same  Viceroys,  nor  can  any  State  guarantee  a 
Viceroy  without  subjecting  him  to  some  sort  of  control. 
That  would  be,  as  Macaulay  pointed  out,  to  arm  the  bar¬ 
barian  with  the  irresistible  strength  of  civilisation. 

Of  course,  if  the  Empress-Regent  does  not  fly,  and  can 
be  coerced  by  the  threat  of  deposition,  some  sort  of  peace 
may  be  patched  up,  though  Ambassadors  in  Pekin  will 
have  in  future  to  lead  strange  lives  ;  but  in  the  way  even 
of  that  rather  shameful  arrangement  there  will  be  two 
immense  difficulties, — the  determination  of  Russia  not 
to  abandon  Manchuria,  which  is  her  necessity,  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  German  Emperor  to  retire  empty- 
handed.  Still,  an  arrangement  would  be  possible  under 
which  the  Ambassadors  would  live  in  a  fortified  quarter 
of  their  own,  and  possess  rights  of  direct  audience,  instead 
of  dealing  with  the  slippery  and  powerless  Tsungli-Yamen  ; 
but  in  the  infinitely  more  probable  event  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Empress,  with  the  Emperor  amoDg  her  baggage,  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  We  cannot  make,  an  Emperor  bv  decree, 
nor  would  the  Powers  agree  upon  the  Emperor  to  be 
made.  We  strongly  suspect  that  the  Powers,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  means  of  compulsion,  will  be  templed 
to  use  the  one  which  lies  ready  to  their  hands,  that  is, 
to  collect  all  import  duties,  and  after  paying  the  bond¬ 
holders,  to  pay  over  or  retain  the  balance  as  the  Chintse 
Government  may  behave  itself.  That  device  would 
be  a  singular  innovation  in  international  law,  but 
it  would  be  effective,  and  as  European  control  of  the 
Customs  is  already  established  it  would  be  fairly  practic¬ 
able.  Moreover,  it  would  place  in  the  hands  of  Europe 
that  permanent  rein  upon  the  Chinese  Government  which 
would  make  the  remonstrances  of  civilisation  something 
more  than  words.  We  could  not  approve  the  plan,  for 
we  dislike  internal  interference  in  any  State  unless  accom¬ 
panied  and  justified  by  wise  government  ;  but  it  would 
restrict  the  action  of  Europe  to  the  coast,  and,  as  it  could 
be  carried  out  by  sea-power,  would  not  involve  the  per¬ 
manent  garrisoning  of  the  interior.  All,  however,  depends 
upon  the  events  of  the  next  few  days,  upon,  that  is,  the 
entrance  of  the  Allied  troops,  the  fate  of  the  Ambassadors, 
the  character  of  the  resistance  encountered,  and  the  fleeing 
or  remaining  of  the  Empress-Regent.  When  those  points 
are  cleared  up,  it  will  be  possible  to  think  without  all 
thought  being  arrested  in  limine  by  doubt  as  to  the  facts. 
At  present  all  the  statesmen  and  journalists  of  Europe 
are  in  the  position  of  philosophers  who  raise  subtle  dis¬ 
cussions  upon  data  chiefly  imagined  by  themselves. 


THE  NEW  KING  OF  ITALY. 

HE  surprise  which  we  hinted  last  week  might  be  in 
store  for  Italy  has  come  quicker  than  even  her 
friends  ventured  to  anticipate.  A  curious  concurrence  of 
testimonies  compels  us  to  believe  that  the  quiet,  reserved 
little  man,  whom  his  father’s  Court  undervalued,  as  the 
Court  of  Prussia  once  undervalued  the  flute-playing 
Prince  afterwards  to  be  Frederick  the  Great,  has  in  him 
the  metal  of  which  genuine  Kings  are  made.  How  it 
happened  that  the  Prince  of  Naples  was  so  little  known 
it  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  the  same  thing  has  been 
recorded  pretty  often  of  the  heirs  to  thrones.  Courtiers 
are  not  good  judges  of  men  ;  the  tendency  to  expect  that 
a  Prince,  if  really  capable,  shall  be  a  paladin  in  externals, 
an  impressive  man  like  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  when 
he  was  in  health,  is  nearly  incurable,  and  the  Prince 
himself  may  have  deliberately  stood  aside.  Many 
reasons,  good  and  bad,  concur  to'  make  the  heir  to  a 
throne  feel  safest  and  most  dignified  while  in  shadow, 
and  this  Prince  is  said  to  have  broken  out  of  it  only 
twice, — once  when  he  insisted  on  choosing  as  his  wife  one 
of  the  “  strong  race,”  as  he  himself  calls  it,  of  the  old 
Prince-Bishops  of  Montenegro,  a  race  which  may  have  a 
future  but  at  present  has  but  a  minute  realm  and  no  money, 
and  once  when  he  showed  his  disapproval  of  the  African 
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France  there  may  occur  a  “  riot,”  or  au  “  emeute,”  or  a 
“manifestation,”  but  insurrection  is  absent,  even  from 
the  popular  thought.  A  strong  King  in  Italy,  as  wise  as 
his  best  advisers,  irremovable,  and  armed  with  that, 
regard  for  the  Royal  wish  which  grows  up  in  every 
Monarchy,  might  be  the  most  efficient  of  Premiers,  more 
especially  as  the  Constitution  was  intended  to  leave  him 
the  active  chief  of  the  Executive.  He  cannot  levy  a 
new  tax  or  send  a  Minister  into  exile  ;  but  he  is  the 
working  head  of  the  Army  ;  he  can  select  any  man  for 
Minister  he  chooses,  and  practically  compel  him  to  resign; 
he  can  dissolve  or  prorogue  Parliament  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  he  can  personally  insist  that  no  criminal  be 
pardoned  ;  he  can  appeal  directly  in  his  own  name 
to  his  people,  and  whenever  order  is  menaced  he 
can  issue  decrees  which  have  the  strength  of  law.  He 
has,  in  fact,  almost  the  powers  of  an  American  President, 
and  he  holds  them  for  life.  If  he  steadily  insists  that 
brigandage  shall  be  put  down,  that  the  death  penalty 
shall  be  restored,  that  robbery  of  the  State  by  its  civil 
servants  shall  be  accounted  treason,  and  that  all  abuses 
such  as  now  exist  in  municipal  taxation  shall  be  abolished, 
it  is  hard  to  see  whence  the  resisting  power  is  to  come. 
The  Ministry  would  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  these  ends, 
the  bureaucracy  must  obey,  and  the  Army  is  always  in 
the  King’s  hand.  The  only  rival  authority  is  Parliament, 
and  with  a  popular  King  visibly  capable  of  ruling 
Parliament  would  soon  find  itself  bound  to  discretion  by 
the  will  of  its  electors.  The  Italian  Parliament  is  not 
trusted  by  the  people  as  ours  is,  Italians  still  hesitating 
between  its  leadership  and  that  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  if 
only  the  house  is  competent  to  lead  and  will  undertake 
that  heavy  work.  All  that  wonderful  scene  in  the  Senate 
Hall  meant,  first  of  all,  the  delight  of  the  people  to  find 
that  the  Monarchy  was  once  more  real,  that  they  were  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  a  King  competent  to  lead,  with  ideas 
and  convictions  of  his  own.  The  work  to  be  done  is  no 
doubt  heavy,  but  if  Victor  Emanuel  III.  only  possesses,  in 
addition  to  his  power  of  thought,  his  courage,  and  his 
decision,  the  power  of  choosing  the  competent  for  office, 
it  is  not  impossible.  In  any  case  he  starts  well,  with  an 
amount  of  popular  favour  that  must  stir  his  very  heart ; 
and  if  he  is  competent  and  as  fortunate  as  most  members 
of  his  house,  it  is  clearly  not  from  any  popular  dislike  for 
the  kingship  that  his  difficulties  will  arise.  The  trend  of 
the  age  is  not  against  Kings,  but  faineant  Kings  and 
figure-head  Kings  are  now  possible  only  in  States  where 
the  people  can  not  only  rule  themselves,  but  rule  them¬ 
selves  successfully. 


INTELLIGENCE  DEPARTMENTS. 

IT  is  a  commonplace  that  the  British  Government  is 
not  well  served  in  the  matter  of  intelligence,  and, 
unlike  many  commonplaces,  this  one  is  true.  We  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  Government  does  not  occasionally 
and  on  specific  points  get  very  good  intelligence,  but  that  iis 
system  is  not  properly  analysed,  organised,  and  systematic¬ 
ally  developed.  There  are  great  lacuna  in  the  present 
system,  and,  again,  a  great  deal  of  the  intelligence  which 
has  been  collected  is  not  available  through  want  of  a 
proper  system.  When  we  speak  thus  of  the  lack  of  a 
proper  system  of  intelligence,  we  must  not  be  supposed 
to  fall  into  the  error  of  decrying  the  present  Army 
Intelligence  Department.  That  Department  within  the 
limits  assigned  to  it  has'  been  very  well  served  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  in  extremely  capable  hands.  During  the  present 
war,  for  example,  we  believe  that  the  work  done  bv  Sir 
John  Ardagh  and  the  men  under  him  has  been  most 


policy  of  Signor  Cnspi.  At  all  events,  he  was  unknown 
till  his  father’s  unlooked-for  death,  when  suddenly,  as  it 
were  in  a  day,  all  Italy  recognised  with  tumultuous  delight 
that  a  man  of  discerning  mind,  with  an  unbending  will, 
and  the  courage  of  a  race  of  daring  soldiers  had  ascended 
the  throne.  His  very  first  proclamation  had  a  ring  in  it 
which  suggested  his  great  grandfather,  Carlo  Alberto, 
who  said  on  his  death-bed  “  At  least  I  have  not  died  as 
Kings  die  ”  ;  and  his  first  speech  to  his  Parliament  com¬ 
pletely  carried  away  not  only  the  Senators  and  Deputies, 
but  the  Ambassadors  and  nobles  who  were  watching, 
with  well-concealed  weariness,  what  they  expected  to  be 
a  formally  splendid  scene.  It  was  a  splendid  scene,  but 
it  was  also  an  unusual  one.  Standing  in  front  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  concourse  of  Princes,  Ambassadors,  great  nobles, 
and  Ministers,  the  King  read  out  his  speech,  and  with  the 
first  sentences  the  Italians,  “  quick  at  the  uptake  ”  as  the 
French,  recognised  that  the  aged  Premier,  Signor  Sarocco, 
had  never  written  that,  that  the  new  King  was  reading 
his  own  thoughts  and  making  his  own  promises.  “Sacred 
was  the  word  of  the  magnanimous  Carlo  Alberto,  who 
granted  liberty,  sacred  that  of  my  great  ancestor  who 
accomplished  the  union  of  Italy,  sacred  also  the  word  of 
my  august  father,  who  in  every  act  of  his  life  showed 
himself  worthy  heir  of  the  virtues  of  ‘Padre  della  Patria.’ 
Splendour  and  grace  was  lent  to  the  work  of  my  father 
by  my  august  and  venerated  mother,  who  planted  in  my 
heart  and  imprinted  on  my  mind  feelings  of  princely  and 
Italian  duty.  Even  thus  to  my  work  will  be  joined  that 
of  my  august  Consort,  who,  born  of  a  strong  race,  will  dedi¬ 
cate  herself  entirely  to  the  country  of  her  adoption . 

May  Monarchy  and  Parliament  go  hand  in  hand . 

Unabashed  and  steadfast  I  ascend  the  throne,  conscious  of 
my  rights  and  of  my  duties  as  a  King.  Let  Italy  have 
faith  in  me  as  I  have  faith  in  the  destinies  of  our  country, 
and  no  human  force  shall  destroy  that  which  with  such 
self-sacrifice  our  fathers  budded.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
watch  and  to  employ  every  living  force  to  guard  intact 
the  great  conquests  of  unity  and  of  liberty.  The  serenest 
trust  in  our  liberal  charter  will  never  fail  me,  and  I  shall 
not  be  wanting  either  in  strong  initiative  or  in  energy  of 
action  in  vigorously  defending  our  glorious  institutions, 
precious  heritage  from  our  great  dead.  Brought  up  in 
the  love  of  religion  and  of  the  Fatherland,  I  take  God  to 
witness  of  my  promise  that  from  this  day  forward 
I  offer  my  heart,  my  mind,  my  life,  to  the  grandeur 
of  our  land.”  As  each  sentence  of  that  ringing  manifesto 
came  forth,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  rose  higher 
and  higher  till  the  King  was  almost  inaudible,  sounds  of 
weeping  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  as  the  assemblage 
dispersed  the  general  feeling  was  expressed  in  the 
sentence  of  a  popular  Deputy, — “  The  master  has  come.” 
Italy  by  her  representative  men  acknowledged  and 
welcomed  the  presence  of  a  King. 

The  Italians  are  now  Southerners  in  temperament, 
whatever  they  were  in  the  Roman  time  ;  and  too  much 
stress  must  not  belaid  on  any  scene,  however  encouraging 
or  impressive ;  but  two  facts  of  importance  come  out,  we 
think,  from  the  events  of  the  last  few  days.  The  new 
King  of  Italy  is  as  competent  as  any  of  his  forefathers, 
and  the  Italian  people  would  be  delighted  if  he  proved  a 
real  King  who  could  not  only  lead  but  control  them. 
The  first  fact  is  of  high  importance.  The  grand  group  of 
statesmen  who  made  United  Italy  has  passed  away, 
their  successors,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Baron 
Sonnino,  are  not  their  equals,  and  the  kingdom  needs  a 
strong  and  irremovable  man  as  pivot  for  its  government. 
The  “groups”  tend  in  their  endless  combinings,  shiftings, 
and  recombiniDgs  to  make  steady  government  impossible. 
If  Victor  Emanuel  III.  can  act  as  he  writes — and 
those  who*  have  come  in  contact  with  him  say  that 
he  can  —  he  will  give  to  successive  Administrations 
what  they  most  require,  the  tone  of  men  who  know 
their  own  minds,  and  mean  to  carry  their  purposes 
steadily  out.  Most  of  the  recent  Ministers  have  wished 
to  do  their  duty  and  make  Italy  at  once  orderly,  solvent, 
and  contented,  but  they  have  lacked  the  qualities  of 
persistence  and  inflexible  adherence  to  law  which  make 
modern  Governments  strong.  We  all  forget  how  steadily 
in  modern  States  the  governing  machine  goes  on,  crushing 
resistance  far  more  completely  than  the  spasmodic  energy 
of  any  despot,  till  the  very  idea  of  insurrection,  indeed 
the  very  word,  dies  finally  away.  In  England,  Germany, 


efficient;  and  if  its  record  were,  or  rather  could  be,  made 
public,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  shown  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  till  now  the  Department  has  done 
its  work  most  efficiently.  It  has  stood  the  severest  of 
tests,  and  stood  it  admirably.  But  the  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department  is  conceived  on  much  too  small  a 
scale  and  covers  too  narrow  a  field.  Though  a  fairly 
wide  definition  is  given  to  “military  intelligence,”  the 
organisation  is  not  large  enough,  nor  is  enough  money 
spent  to  enable  it  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  The 
intelligence  work  done  by  the  Admiralty  is,  again,  within 
its  own  limits,  very  good.  As  far  as  the  Navv  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  method  of  collecting  and  transmitting  intelli- 
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gence  is  most  efficient,  and  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  naval  Commander-in-Chief 
on  any  impoi'tant  station  who  was  not  as  well  supplied  as 
he  could  possibly  be  with  the  intelligence  required  for  his 
own  special  work. 

If,  however,  we  go  beyond  the  field  of  military  and 
naval  intelligence,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  found 
that  our  Departments  are  not  by  any  means  well 
served,  and  in  many  cases  are  not  really  served  at 
all.  Politically  and  commercially,  that  is,  we  have  no 
proper  system  of  collecting,  preserving,  and,  what  is  still 
more  important,  making  available  intelligence  of  import¬ 
ance.  No  doubt  vast  masses  of  intelligence  of  import¬ 
ance  are  daily  received  at  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Home  Office,  but  for  the 
want  of  an  efficient  system  of  correlation  and  classification 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  lost.  Unless,  that  is,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  is  of  obvious  importance,  and,  as  it  were,  bears  its 
value  on  its  face,  it  is  in  great  danger  of  being  lost  in 
those  quagmires  of  tape-tied  paper  which  necessarily 
accumulate  in  every  public  office.  An  item  of  real  im¬ 
portance  may  be  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office,  for 
example,  but  neither  the  sender  nor  the  receiver  may 

perceive  that  it  is  of  any  very  great  value,  and 

it  is  therefore  left  on  one  side.  It  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable,  however,  that  if  a  practised  intelligence  official 

could  see  it,  and  bring  it  into  relation  with  one  or 
two  other  scraps  of  news  from  other  places,  it  would  be 
at  once  admitted  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  This  need 
for  the  correlation  of  news  of  importance  is  indeed  the 
essential  factor  in  the  whole  problem.  To  make  the  best 
use  of  the  intelligence  obtained  in  various  Departments  of 
State  there  ought  not  to  be  four  or  five  Intelligence 
Departments,  but  one  Central  Intelligence  Department,  in 
which  information  from  all  sources  should  be  collected. 
This  central  office  should  be,  as  it  were,  the  assistant  of  all 
the  Departments  of  State.  They  should  all  be  able  to 
requisition  it  for  information  on  any  and  every  subject. 
They  would  supply  it  with  the  raw  material  of  intelligence 
and  receive  back  from  it  the  finished  article.  They  would 
send  in  black  ore  and  take  back  bright  steel.  Of  course  a 
central  office  of  this  kind  would  have  to  be  subdivided  into 
sections.  There  would  be  a  military  section,  a  naval  section, 
a  commercial  section,  a  political  section,  but  these  sections 
would  not  be  in  watertight  compartments,  but  would 
intercommunicate  freely.  The  whole  office  would  be 
under  a  permanent  Secretary,  or  President,  or  Director, 
and  working  with  and  under  him  would  be  a  Board 
composed  out  of  the  heads  of  the  various  sections.  Some 
such  organisation  as  that  would  control  and  direct  the 
whole  office.  But  it  is  obvious  that  to  make  the  Central 
Intelligence  Office  efficient  it  must  not  be  isolated  and  out 
of  touch  with  the  great  Departments.  To  secure  this 
connection  there  ought  in  each  Department  to  be  a  small 
section  or  room  whose  business  it  would  be  to  forage,  as 
it  were,  for  the  central  office,  to  have  access  to  all 
despatches  and  reports,  and  to  pounce  on  anything  new  or 
important  and  to  send  it  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Office. 
These  small  sections,  composed  at  the  most  of  a  couple  of 
clerks,  in  each  public  office  would  be  nothing  but  trans¬ 
mitters  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Office.  They  would 
not  use, but  simply  collect  and  pass  on,  items  of  intelligence. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  them,  of  course,  to  read 
everything  themselves,  as  it  would  be  the  business  of  the 
chief  officials  to  send  up  to  the  Intelligence  Room  anything 
they  thought  would  be  useful.  Something  of  this  kind  is, 
of  course,  done  now,  but  in  rather  a  haphazard  and 
casual  way.  These  transmitters  of  intelligence  in  each 
office  should  not  be  a  class  apart,  but  officials  should 
be  passed  through  the  section,  stopping  there  a  year 
or  two  years  at  a  time.  But  though  the  transmitters 
should  not  hold  permanent  posts,  we  think  that  chief 
men  in  the  central  office  should  not  be  moved  about, 
but  should,  when  once  appointed,  continue  at  the 
Central  Intelligence  Office  till  they  retired.  Only  in  this 
way  would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  body  of  men  with  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  and  experience  to  hold  all  the  threads  of 
intelligence  in  their  hands.  At  present  the  men  in  the 
Military  Intelligence  Department  are  only  appointed  for  five 
years.  The  result  is  that  they  leave  the  office  just  when 
they  have  thoroughly  learnt  their  business  and  “  know 
all  the  ropes.”  The  reason  for  this  arrangement  is 
that  it  is  thought  wise  to  train  as  many  officers  as  pos¬ 


sible  in  intelligence  work.  Thus  men  are  passed  rapidly 
through  the  Department  and  sent  out  to  inoculate  the 
regiments  and  the  staffs  with  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
Queen  Anne’s  Street.  No  doubt  there  are  many  advan¬ 
tages  in  this  system,  and  we  certainly  would  not  abolish 
it  altogether.  Instead  we  would  make  the  two  or  three 
chief  men  in  each  section  permanent,  but  we  would  also 
pass  through  each  section  a  number  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
officials,  and  diplomats,  who  should  go  in  for,  say, 
two  years,  but  admittedly  rather  to  learn  than  to  do  the 
brunt  of  the  work.  Another  point  is,  we  think,  of 
importance.  The  permanent  officials  should  not  begin  in 
the  office  and  then  work  up,  but  should  all  be  transferred 
to  it  by  selection  from  other  Departments.  Men  of  not 
less  than  ten  years’  service  in  the  Civil  Service,  or  Army, 
or  Navy  should  be,  that  is,  appointed  to  the  vacancies,  and 
thus  there  would  be  no  danger  of  an  Intelligence  Office 
caste  being  created  who  would  be  out  of  touch  with, 
and  therefore  loathed  by,  all  the  other  offices.  Every 
office  and  service  would  feel  that  it  had  got  its  foot 
in  the  Central  Intelligence  Office  and  therefore  need  not 
be  jealous  and  suspicious  thereof.  Next,  we  think  that 
the  central  office  should  from  time  to  time  despatch 
persons,  not  necessarily  its  members,  to  investigate  parti¬ 
cular  points  on  the  spot.  Lastly,  the  office  ought  to  let 
it  be  known  that  it  was  always  ready  to  receive  con¬ 
fidential  information  from  private  persons  at  home, 
throughout  the  Empire,  or  abroad.  It  would,  of  course, 
get  a  terrible  amount  of  rubbish  poured  out  by  busy- 
bodies,  and  also  probably  a  good  deal  of  false  information 
deliberately  sent  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving,  but  also 
every  now  and  then  it  would  get  really  useful  pieces  of 
information  from  odd  corners. 

Very  likely  it  will  be  said  that  the  creation  of  the 
elaborate  structure  we  pi'opose  would  be  of  no  avail,  that 
no  one  would  make  use  of  its  miscellaneous  stores,  and 
that  except  for  the  naval  and  military  sections  the  work 
would  soon  become  wholly  perfunctory.  We  do  not  think 
so,  and  chiefly  because  it  is  really  impossible  to  say 
where  military  intelligence  ends  and  civil  begins.  While 
a  war  is  going  on  all  sorts  of  things  that  seem  to  have 
no  military  element  in  them  whatever  turn  out  of  real 
military  importance.  In  truth,  when  we  were  at  war  the 
whole  Central  Intelligence  Office  would  become  merged 
in  the  military  section,  and  every  source  of  information 
would  be  laid  under  contribution  with  the  single  object 
of  helping  our  armies  in  the  field.  Again,  it  may 
be  said  that  on  all  non-military  subjects  we  get 
plenty  of  information  already  from  the  newspapers,  and 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  treasure  and  classify  commer¬ 
cial  or  political  items  of  knowledge.  We  cannot  agree. 
We  believe  that  the  want  of  sound  intelligence  available 
at  a  moment’s  notice  in  the  best  form  is  often  a  cause  of 
administrative  inefficiency  in  this  country.  What  is 
generally  done  at  present  when  information  is  wanted  in 
a  hurry  is  to  “put  on”  some  one  to  study  the  subject  and 
to  get  together  the  information.  Yet  it  may  very  well  be 
that  the  information  is  really  all  at  hand,  though  inac¬ 
cessible  at  the  moment,  and  that  if  we  had  a  Central 
Intelligence  Office  where  information  of  all  kinds  likely  to 
be  required  by  Government  was  tabulated  and  arranged, 
it  could  be  produced  at  a  couple  of  hours’  notice.  Depend 
upon  it,  we  do  not  suffer  from  too  much  accurate  and 
systematised  knowledge  in  this  country,  and  that  a  well- 
organised  Central  Intelligence  Office  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  our  rulers. 


MINISTERS’  RELATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS. 

THE  Birmingham  Daily  Post  of  Tuesday  contains  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  dealing 
with  our  remarks  in  regard  to  his  position  as  Chairman  of 
Kynoch’s  which  affords  a  useful  opportunity  for  discussing 
the  general  aspects  of  the  question  involved.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  we  deal  with  these  matters  we  must  correct  one  or  two 
rather  important  misconceptions  of  the  spirit  of  our  note 
which  are  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  doubtless 
unconsciously,  in  his  interview.  To  begin  with,  he  talks 
as  if  we  had  been  foolish  enough  to  suggest  that  our 
remarks  applied  to  all  companies  having  any  relations 
whatever  with  Government.  “  I  doubt,”  he  says,  “  if  there 
is  any  large  business  in  any  large  town  that  has  not  such 
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relations,  and  therefore  to  suggest  that  I  am  to  go  out  of 
Evnoch’s  is  to  suggest  that  I  am  to  throw  up  my  life’s 
work  because  my  brother  has  become  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
And  not  only  I,  but  all  my  brothers  who  are  also  in 
business,  are  to  go  out  and  cease  their  employments  for 
the  same  reason.”  This  is  an  absurd  travesty  of  what 
we  said,  which  was,  in  fact,  that  “  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
not  expecting  too  much  of  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  to  say 
that  while  his  brother  is  in  the  Cabiuet  he  should 
refrain  from  taking  an  active  part  in  any  company 
which  has  large  commercial  dealings  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  That  is,  we  expressly  guarded  ourselves  from 
appearing  to  take  the  unreasonable  line  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Chamberlain  attributes  to  us.  Our  point,  of  course, 
was,  though  it  could  not  be  elaborated  in  a  short  para¬ 
graph,  that  when  a  company  had  such  very  large  and  special 
relations  with  Government  as  a  company  manufacturing 
cordite  must  have,  it  was  better  that  the  brother  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister  should  not  take  an  active  share  in  its 
management.  Yet  on  this  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  founds 
the  preposterous  suggestion  that  we  desire  that  “  when  one 
member  of  a  family  goes  into  politics  all  the  rest  of  his  family 
are  to  go  out  of  business.”  A  more  serious  misrepresentation 
is  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  in  another  part  of  the 
interview.  “Then  what  do  the  Spectator  think  ?  Do  they 
mean  the  Colonial  Secretary  cannot  be  trusted  ?  Do  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  Colonial  Secretary  when  he  says  he  has  never  used 
any  influence  or  taken  any  part  whatever  in  the  placing  of 
any  contracts,  or  don’t  they  believe  him  ?  If  they  do  be¬ 
lieve  him,  why  am  I  to  go  out  of  business  ?  If  they  do  not 
believe  him,  why  do  not  they  say  so  ?  ”  “  The  fact  is,”  he 
goes  on  to  say  later  in  the  interview,  “  the  attacks  on  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  of  which  this  is  the  last,  and  a  fair 
sample  of  all  of  them,  only  commenced  when  he  took  the 
line  he  did  over  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  proposals.”  Here 
the  innuendo  is  quite  clear.  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain 
evidently  means  to  assert  that  we  have  joined  in 
the  attacks  on  his  brother’s  honour,  and  that  we  do 
not  believe  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  statement  that  he  did  not 
use  his  influence  in  the  placing  of  any  contracts.  That 
allegation  we  repudiate  with  the  utmost  indignation. 
We  have  not  only  never  believed,  but  have  repeatedly  held 
up  to  condemnation,  the  disgraceful  attacks  that  have  been 
made  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  honour.  We  believe  his 
record  as  a  man  of  honour,  both  in  public  and  private 
life,  to  be  absolutely  untainted,  as  clear  and  unclouded 
as  that  of  any  statesman,  not  only  of  our  day,  but  in 
the  past,  and  we  protest  against  Mr.  Arthur  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  attempt — an  attempt  which  we  admit  will  be 
regarded  by  most  people  as  almost  too  childish  and 
absurd  to  be  taken  seriously — to  fasten  upon  us  the 
foolish  charge  of  joining  in  that  “  hunt  of  obloquy  ”  with 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  so  unfairly  assailed. 
And  this  merely  because  we  happen  to  take  a  view  on 
a  public  question  with  which  he  does  not  agree  !  We 
may  be  wrong,  unpractical,  and  pedantic  in  our  view,  but 
at  any  rate  the  subject  is  one  worth  serious  consideration, 
and  we  havo  not  the  slightest  intention  of  allowing  Mr. 
Arthur  Chamberlain  to  manoeuvre  us  into  such  a  position 
that  we  cannot  discuss  the  relation  of  the  Government 
to  private  companies  for  fear  of  seeming  to  asperse  the 
honour  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  In  truth,  Mr.  Arthur 
Chamberlain  himself  admits  the  absurdity  of  his  own 
suggestion,  for  he  goes  on  to  say  that  we  want  to  “  hound  ” 
Lord  Lansdowne  out  of  the  War  Office  in  order  to  put 
his  brother  there.  If  we  believed  the  accusations  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  he  interrogatively  insinuates  we  do, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  obviously  be  the  very  last  man 
we  should  want  to  see  at  the  War  Office. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  we  are  taking  Mr. 
Arthur  Chamberlain  and  his  remarks  somewhat  too 
seriously  and  too  much  in  earnest.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  he  should  have  imported  so  much 
heat  into  the  argument.  The  matter  is  not  one  for 
vituperation,  but  for  calm  discussion.  We  have  never 
said  or  believed  that  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  obtained 
contracts  for  his  company  owing  to  political  pressure,  and 
we  have  stated  our  absolute  confidence  in  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  declaration  that  he  has  never  used  his  influence 
directly  or  indirectly  to  help  Kynoch’s.  We  did  not 
need  his  assurance  as  to  this.  The  whole  tenor  of 
his  public  career  was,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
quite  a  sufficient  warrant.  What  we  did  suggest,  how. 


ever,  and  what  we  shall  continue  to  assert  unless  and 
until  we  are  convinced  to  the  contrary  by  the  weight  of 
argument,  is  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  there  shall 
be  as  little  connection  as  possible  between  companies  and 
firms  regularly  employed  by  or  regularly  taking  Government 
contracts  and  members  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  in  a  particular  case  no  public  disadvantage  has 
resulted.  In  all  such  matters  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  not  merely  be  nothing  wrong,  but  no  suspicion  of 
anything  wrong.  Democracies,  more  than  all  other  forms 
of  government,  are  apt  to  have  their  minds  clouded  by 
suspicion,  and  such  clouding  is  a  great  public  evil.  There 
is  nothing  which  gives  the  demagogue  a  better  foothold 
for  his  evil  work  than  suspicion,  and  therefore  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  public  life  in  which  it 
shall  be  most  difficult  for  suspicion  to  arise.  In  the 
matter  of  the  Judges  we  all  recognise  the  value  of  this 
insistence  on  what  seems,  if  regarded  superficially,  a 
pedantic  standard.  No  one  could  imagine  that  any 
of  the  Judges  now  on  the  Bench  would  lean  on  the 
side  of  a  company  in  which  he  held  shares,  but 
unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  no  Judge  would  try  a 
commercial  case  in  which  there  was  the  faintest  possibility 
of  any  such  suspicion.  But  though  the  ideal  must  be  to 
banish  the  very  shadow  of  suspicion,  we  admit  that  in  a 
business  nation  like  ours  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
applying  the  principle.  No  one  would,  of  course,  be  so 
foolish  as  to  suggest  that  the  brothers  of  a  man  who  had 
reached  Cabinet  rank  must  instautly  retire  from  business 
for  fear  of  compromising  their  kinsman.  Again,  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  expect  a  statesman  to  leave  public 
life  because  he  could  not  induce  his  brothers  to 
cease  directing  companies  which  were  in  the  habit  of 
tendering  for  Government  contracts.  We  make  no  such 
quixotic  proposal  as  that.  In  amplification  of  what 
we  said  last  week,  we  would  point  out  that  what 
we  want  is  the  creation  of  a  vigorous  and  vigilant 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  whole  question.  To 
begin  with,  we  think  that  when  a  man  attains  very 
high  rank  in  the  political  world,  his  brothers  or  sons, 
if  by  chance  they  should  happen  to  be  connected  with 
companies  or  firms  having  large  business  relations  with 
Government,  should  be  expected  by  public  opinion 
as  far  as  possible  to  efface  themselves  on  that  side 
of  their  business,  and  not  to  take  an  active  part 
m  obtaining  Government  contracts.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  chairman  of  a  company  might  very  Well 
say  to  his  directors  :  ‘  As  long  as  my  brother  is  in  office  it 
will  be  expected  of  me  that  I  stand  aside  in  all  matters 
where  Government  work  is  concerned,  and  I  feel  that  I 
should  certainly  do  so.  Other  members  of  the  board 
must  therefore  relieve  me  of  this  side  of  the  work.’ 
That  would  he  a  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  from  one 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  if  and  when  chairmen  and 
directors  of  companies  with  very  near  relatives  in  the 
Government  would  not  consent  to  stand  aside  when 
Government  contracts  were  involved,  there  might  be  an 
understanding  in  all  the  Departments  of  State  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  such  companies  should  be  avoided  in  case 
of  Government  work.  They  could  not  of  course  be 
absolutely  boycotted,  but  short  of  that  it  might  easily  be 
made  clear  that  the  Department  was  anxious  to  avoid 
employing  companies  in  which  it  would  come  into  active 
relations  with  a  near  relative  of  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  result  of  this  etiquette  would  soon  be 
that  companies  largely  concerned  with  Government  work 
would  take  care  not  to  bring  on  to  their  boards  men  with 
brothers  and  fathers  already  of  Cabinet  rank,  while  if 
by  chance  the  near  relative  of  an  existing  chairman  became 
a  Cabinet  Minister  they  would  provide  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  work  should  not  be  in  his  hands.  No  doubt  the 
prevalence  of  a  business  and  official  etiquette  of  this  bind 
might  sometimes  impose  a  certain  disability  of  a 
not  very  important  kind  on  the  relations  of  men 
of  Cabinet  rank,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  nation 
need  feel  greatly  troubled.  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  we 
notice,  talks  about  the  Spectator  being  “  willing  that 
I  should  sacrifice  my  position  and  my  fortune,”  but 
we  do  not  think  that  the  circumstances  are  quite  as 
tragic  as  that.  The  number  of  people  who  would  find 
themselves  in  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain’s  position  would 
be  very  few,  and  even  in  those  cases  the  sacrifice  of 
fortune  would  be  but  slight.  In  truth,  the  only  result  of 
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the  establishment,  of  the  etiquette  we  advocate  would 
be  that  men  belonging  to  political  families  or  families 
containing  a  prominent  statesman  would  naturally  tend 
to  gravitate,  when  in  business,  to  companies  and  firms 
which  did  not  make  their  profits  out  of  Government 
contracts.  That  would,  as  a  rule,  be  the  extent  of  the 
hardship.  But  even  if  there  were  substantial  pecuniary 
injury  in  a  few  individual  cases,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
public  need  mind.  It  would  be  infinitely  better  in  the 
national  interests  to  injure  one  or  two  promising  com¬ 
mercial  careers  than  not  to  do  everything  possible  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  slightest  growth  of  suspicion  in  regard  to  the 
public  administration.  To  put  a  concrete  case,  we  should 
view  with  complete  equanimity  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain 
asking  his  Board  to  appoint  a  vice-chairman  to  deal 
with  all  Government  contract  work  while  the  present 
Cabinet  was  in  office,  and  to  give  that  vice-chairman 
a  portion  of  his  salary.  Again,  we  should  remain  “  un¬ 
moved  in  mind  ”  if  we  heard  that  some  company 
engaged  in  manufacturing  artillery  had  told  the  son 
of  a  Cabinet  Minister  that  they  would  have  liked  to  put 
him  on  their  Board,  but  that  they  thought  it  “  better  not  ” 
as  long  as  his  father  was  in  the  Cabinet.  We  do  not  think 
that  this  is  really  a  cruel  and  heartless  view,  or  that  we 
find  it  possible  to  hold  it  only  because  we  are  not  capable 
of  being  touched  by  the  pathos  of  things  commercial.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  the  mass  of  Englishmen  would  be 
equally  willing  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  a  few 
chairmen  and  directors  in  order  to  clear  the  air  of  any 
suspicion  of  a  suspicion.  What  we  have  said  before  we 
repeat  again.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
Kynoch’s  was  ever  in  any  way  corruptly  favoured  by 
the  Government,  but  we  do  think  it  most  desirable  that 
no  sort  of  handle  should  be  given  for  charges  of 
favouritism.  In  order  that  this  may  be  so,  certain  sacri¬ 
fices  may  no  doubt  be  occasionally  required  from  the 
nearest  relations  of  our  statesmen,  but  we  cannot  admit 
that  these  sacrifices  are  at  all  too  great  to  be  asked  for  by 
the  public.  Unless  the  State  has  a  right  to  ask  for  such 
sacrifices,  we  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  patriotism. 

We  may  say  in  conclusion  that  the  Kynoch  incident  is 
not  one  of  any  very  great  moment  per  se.  There  is  nothing 
behind  it,  no  dark  mystery  or  undiscovered  circumstance, 
and  it  is  outrageous  to  use  it,  as  it  has  been  used,  as  a 
bludgeon  with  which  to  belabour  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
Nothing,  however,  could  better  illustrate  our  point  as  to 
the  inconvenience  and  injury  to  public  interests  that  arises 
when  near  relatives  of  a  leading  member  of  the  Cabinet 
are  engaged  in  securing  Government  contracts.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  no  privilege  was  obtained  for  Kynoch’s  by 
undue  influence,  and  if  the  person  who  had  been  actively 
directing  Kynoch’s  had  not  been  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain, 
the  allegations  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  cordite 
contracts  would  doubtless  have  attracted  no  attention.  As 
it  was,  however,  they  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  man  in  the  street 
that  a  point  was  not  stretched  in  Kynoch’s  favour.  The 
result  is  that  the  influence  on  public  affairs  of  an  able 
and  honourable  statesman  is  to  some  extent — not  a  great 
extent,  we  admit — injured.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
and  we  shall  certainly  do  our  best  to  create  a  public 
opinion  which  shall  prevent  similar  inconveniences  arising 
in  the  future.  To  be  quite  candid,  we  do  not  mind 
even  if  the  near  relations  of  Cabinet  Ministers  are 
somewhat  inconvenienced  by  the  growth  of  that  public 
opinion.  All  that  we  care  about  is  that  the  position  of 
statesmen  who  are  doing  good  public  service  shall  not 
be  liable  to  be  impaired,  in  however  small  a  degree.  No 
doubt  in  this  case  the  incident  is  a  very  trivial  one  and 
the  injury  minute,  but  some  day  the  injury  may  be  real. 
The  essential  thing  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  create  a  state 
of  public  opinion  which  will  make  it  extremely  difficult 
and  disagreeable  for  men  in  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain’s 
position  to  be  active  in  securing  Government  contracts. 
When  once  the  principle  is  accepted,  things  will  soon 
adjust  themselves  thereto,  and  without  any  substantial 
loss  or  injury  to  individuals. 


GOVERNMENTS  AND  FINANCIERS. 

mHE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been  violently 
JL  attacked  in  the  City  for  the  way  in  which  the  recent 
issue  of  Exchequer  bills  was  offered.  We  do  not 


propose  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  dispute  except 
to  note  that  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  who  try 
to  get  the  best  possible  bargain  for  the  nation 
are  never  very  popular  in  the  money  market,  but 
the  incident  suggests  some  general  considerations  on 
the  relations  between  Governments  and  financiers,  and 
on  the  different  light  in  which  they  are  regarded,  or 
supposed  to  be  regarded,  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  universal  belief  abroad  is  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  measures  of  the  several  Governments  are  commonly 
taken  in  consultation  with  the  great  financiers.  When 
money  has  to  be  raised,  the  Finance  Minister  applies  to 
tins  or  that  well-known  firm,  with  the  result  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  loan  are  settled  in  part  by  reference  to  the 
interest  of  the  lenders.  The  Minister  does  not  act,  perhaps, 
with  perfect  openness  in  the  matter.  The  particular  transac¬ 
tion  is  merely  one  liuk  in  a  long  chain  of  similar  occasions 
in  the  past  or  in  the  future.  The  great  financial  houses 
have  to  be  rewarded  for  previous  services,  or  to  be  concili¬ 
ated  in  view  of  services  to  come.  In  England  nothing  of 
the  sort  goes  on.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
wants  to  borrow  money  he  knows  of  only  two  forms  of 
the  transaction.  Either  he  fixes  the  interest  he  will 
give,  and  waits  for  lenders  to  come  forward  and  take  it ; 
or  he  asks  what  interest  they  will  offer,  and  waits  to  see 
from  whom  he  can  borrow  most  cheaply.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  supported  by  one  group  in  the  City  or  left 
without  support  by  another.  Everything  is  done  in  the  full 
light  of  day,  and,  provided  that  the  money  wanted  comes 
into  the  Treasury,  it  matters  nothing  from  whom  it  comes. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  pure  finance  there  is  some¬ 
thing,  perhaps,  to  be  said  for  the  foreign  as  against  the 
English  system.  No  doubt  the  advantages  of  the  English 
plan  are  obvious.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
knows  of  but  one  market, — the  cheapest.  All  is  fish  that 
comes  to  his  net;  he  does  not  inquire  into  the  antecedents 
of  any  part  of  its  contents.  The  one  question  he  asks 
about  a  lender  is, — Can  I  get  the  money  more  cheaply 
from  anybody  else  ?  In  the  long  run  bargains  conducted 
on  this  plan  must  be  profitable  to  the  borrowing  Govern¬ 
ment,  They  get  whatever  advantage  the  market  has  to 
give  them  at  the  moment.  They  are  not  obliged  to  fore¬ 
go  any  part  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  some  actual  or  possible 
creditor.  But  even  to  this  there  is  another  side.  We 
are  accustomed  in  England  to  thiuk  of  the  Government 
as  of  a  borrower  always  able  to  get  money  on  the  easiest 
possible  terms.  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of 
public  loans.  Governments — even  English  Governments 
— have  been  in  difficulties  before  now,  and  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  they  may  be  in  difficulties  again.  It  is 
when  they  are  in  difficulties  that  the  benefit  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  system  is  recognised.  The  market  looks  askance 
at  their  proposals.  It  thinks  it  can  employ  its  money  to 
better  account,  and  before  the  Finance  Minister  can  make 
it  think  differently  he  has  to  offer  higher  terms  than  he 
wished  or  intended.  On  the  foreigu  system  this  necessity 
is  avoided,  at  least  in  part.  When  a  Government  wants 
to  raise  money  it  has  financial  friendships  of  long  stand¬ 
ing,  whether  of  interest  or  habit,  and  among  these  it  looks 
for  present  service.  Use  and  wont  count  for  something 
even  with  financiers,  and  when  a  Government  with  which 
they  have  had  dealings  in  the  past  comes  to  them  for 
assistance  they  have  a  natural  inclination  to  serve  it. 
Not,  indeed,  that  this  assistance  is  the  result  of  use  and 
wont  only.  It  is  founded  on  the  tradition  of  former 
transactions  which  were  mutually  profitable,  and  on  the 
prospect  of  future  transactions  which  will  be  equally 
profitable.  The  Government  does  not,  it  is  true,  get  the 
help  it  seeks  for  nothing  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  does 
get  it,  and  gets  it  somewhat  cheaper  than  it  could 
have  been  got  without  the  aid  of  financial  friends.  Thus, 
if  the  nation  has  to  pay  a  little  more  at  one  time  it  pays  a 
little  less  at  another,  and  so  in  the  long  run  is  no  poorer. 
On  the  English  plan  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
takes  all  the  chances  of  the  market  to  his  own  share, 
without  any  attempt  at  averaging  them.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  he  is  in  a  better  position  thau  the  foreign  Finance 
Minister,  because  he  has  no  financiers  to  conciliate. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  in  a  worse  position, 
because  he  has  no  financiers  ready  to  help  him  on  the 
score  of  past  or  future  favours.  Where,  it  is  asked,  is 
the  advantage  that  the  English  Minister  has  over  the 
foreigu  Minister? 
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As  to  any  purely  financial  advantage  we  will  not  speak. 
It  is  quite  possible  that,  taking  one  transaction  with 
another,  the  English  Minister  gets  money  on  no  better 
terms  than  a  French  or  German  Minister.  But  the 
ease  with  which  a  particular  loan  is  raised  is  not  the 
only  consideration  involved.  We  have  to  take  into 
account  the  impression  which  the  existence  of  these  in¬ 
timate  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  great 
financial  houses  makes  upon  the  public.  To  get  money 
cheaply  is  not  the  only  end  for  which  a  Government 
exists,  and  it  may  easily  happen  that  to  the  attainment 
of  this  end  the  confidence  and  goodwdl  of  its  subjects 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  If  so,  the  bargain  will  not  be  a 
good  one,  no  matter  how  low  may  be  the  interest  paid  or 
how  convenient  the  conditions  of  repayment.  There  is 
nothing  which  rouses  so  many  suspicions  as  any  close 
relationship  between  Governments  and  financiers.  The 
public  imagination  does  not  stop  short  at  the  actual  or 
probable  facts.  It  is  not  content  with  calculating  what 
commission  such  and  such  a  house  was  paid,  or  with 
censuring  the  Finance  Minister  for  not  making  better 
terms.  It  wanders  away  into  a  region  befitting  rather 
the  immortal  author  of  “  Monte  Christo  ”  than  any  more 
sober  personage.  It  fancies  all  manner  of  dark  machina¬ 
tions  between  the  Government  and  the  financiers, — 
machinations  in  which  the  public  interest  is  recklessly 
sacrificed  to  private  gain.  The  Minister  makes  the  loan 
easy  for  the  financiers;  the  financiers,  in  return,  put  the 
Minister  in  the  way  of  all  the  good  things  at  their 
disposal.  Every  one  who  has  so  much  as  a  finger 
in  the  business  goes  out  of  it  a  richer  man,  and  nobody 
is  the  worse,  because  in  the  end  the  whole  loss  falls  on  the 
public,  which  is  quite  unconscious  how  its  interests  are 
being  played  with.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  there  is  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  truth  in  these  stories  ;  more  often,  it  may  be,  there 
is  not  even  that.  But  the  presence  or  absence  of  truth  is 
of  no  consequence.  Every  rumour  that  gets  into  circula¬ 
tion  is  eagerly  believed,  and  is  promptly  accepted  as  a 
confirmation  of  all  that  have  gone  before  and  a  foundation 
for  all  that  are  to  come.  The  mystery  attaching  to  large 
financial  transactions,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  them,  is  so  profound  that  no  fable,  however 
improbable, fails  to  command  instantand  permanent  belief. 
This  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  Anti-Semitic  passion 
that  rages  so  fiercely  in  Continental  countries.  The 
Jews  are  largely  represented  in  finance;  in  the  popular 
belief,  indeed,  all  financiers  are  either  Jews  or  the  creatures 
of  Jews.  People  cannot  lay  their  fingers  on  particular 
bargains  in  which  the  public  interest  has  been  sacrificed,  but 
this  very  inability  generates  an  atmosphere  of  universal 
suspicion,  in  which  the  microbes  of  the  Anti-Semitic 
agitation  develop  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  This  is 
the  price  which  foreign  Governments  pay  for  arrange¬ 
ments  in  themselves,  perhaps,  natural  and  convenient. 
And  when  what  this  price  really  means  comes  to  be 
weighed,  Englishmen  will  not,  we  think,  be  sorry  that 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  it. 

The  more  open,  then,  all  public  money  transactions  are, 
the  better.  This  principle,  however,  need  not  prevent  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  retaining  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  action  as  regards  the  placing  of  his  loans.  If  he 
finds  that  anything  like  a  ring  or  “  knock-out  ”  is  being 
formed  in  the  home  money  market  in  order  to  squeeze 
him,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  he  cannot  get  sufficiently 
good  terms  at  home,  he  is  quite  right  to  call  in  the  New 
World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old. 


ENGLISH  CAREERS. 

IFTEEN  or  twenty  years  ago  everybody  who  had  sons 
was  advising  everybody  else  to  avoid  sending  their  boys 
into  the  professions.  They  were  played  out,  said  the  experi¬ 
enced,  and  now  only  attracted  those  who  were  governed  by  a 
passed  away  tradition.  Nobody  could  make  anything  in  any 
profession.  They  were  crowded  up  to  the  lips,  and  even  if 
they  were  not  they  offered  few  advantages  compared  with 
“  business,”  or  those  irregular  careers  which  a  foolish  pride 
had  induced  those  who  knew  the  world  imperfectly  hitherto  to 
avoid.  Already,  it  was  said,  the  cute  Americans  had  discerned 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  in  New  York  all  the  best  people 
were  entering  commerce  or  acquiring  shares  in  shops.  Under 
this  impression  Peers  sent  their  sons  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 


and  everybody  who,  being  anybody,  wanted  incomes  for 
younger  children  sent  them  into  “  business,”  or,  if  they 
had  a  turn  for  mechanics,  made  them  electrical  engineers. 
There  was  a  run  upon  the  great  “  shops,”  as  engineers  call 
their  establishments,  and  scores  of  men  with  degrees  found 
themselves  working  like  artisans  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
ultimately  they  scarcely  knew  what  great  opening  in  life. 
We  think  we  perceive  signs  of  a  strong  reaction  against  this 
idea,  and  a  reversion  to  the  old  belief  that  for  the  cultivated 
the  older  professions  offer  on  the  whole  the  largest  chances. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  whole  world  could  not  be  employed 
in  hanging  electric  bells,  that  contracts  requiring  an  engineer's 
knowledge  were  not  so  many  or  so  profitable  as  they  had  been 
supposed,  that  to  make  money  in  business  you  required  capital, 
and,  what  was  a  curious  surprise,  that  the  City  was  by  no  means 
a  desert  with  gold  lying  about,  but  a  particularly  crowded  place 
in  which  only  a  few  with  rather  peculiar  powers  could  expect 
a  great  success.  There  was  a  revulsion  towards  the  old  pro¬ 
fessions,  the  Army,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Bar,  the  Law,  and  even 
the  Church,  almost  the  only  one  of  the  irregular  careers  which 
retained  its  full  attraction  being  journalism,  always  attractive 
because  youth  is  no  obstacle  and  capital  at  first  not  indispensable. 
We  fancy  second  thoughts  were  best,  and  that  for  cultivated 
lads  the  old  professions  still  offer  the  most  attractive  careers. 
The  idea  that  every  one  is  fit  for  “  business,”  or  will  make  an 
engineer,  or  can  succeed  in  the  Colonies,  is  to  a  great  extent 
an  illusion.  It  would  be  found,  we  believe,  if  statistics  could 
be  obtained,  that  the  proportion  who  succeed  in  those  careers 
is  very  much  the  proportion  who  succeed  elsewhere, — that  is  to 
say,  one-third  fail  utterly,  and  in  one  way  or  another  “go 
under,”  that  is,  die  or  disappear,  or  live  their  lives  as  spongers 
on  their  friends ;  one-third  make  an  endurable  livelihood ; 
and  one-thiid  in  different  degrees  succeed.  The  first  set,  to 
use  the  quasi-pliilosophical  language  of  the  day,  are  “  unsuited’ 
to  their  environment,”  and  get  out  of  it,  often  with  heart¬ 
breaking  or  soul-destroying  wrenches;  the  second  set  lead 
very  monotonous  and  unattractive  lives  ;  and  the  third  sett 
make  money,  which  they  find  a  contenting  diet  or  ashes  in 
the  mouth,  very  much  according  to  temperament.  They 
have,  no  doubt,  the  advantage  that  they  may  if  circumstances 
are  favourable  become  comparatively  rich,  but  they  seldom 
acquire  wealth  until  its  main  gift,  freedom,  has  become  from 
age  and  settled  habits  undesirable,  while  they  lose  many 
things  for  which  they  have  perhaps  a  definite  taste.  One, 
the  most  valuable,  is  what  we  may  call  intellectual  life,  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  thoughtful,  keen  interest  in  speculations  which 
are  not  concrete,  the  sense  of  using  education  for  all  it  is  worth. 
Nothing  makes  life  so  happy  as  a  pleasant  climate,  and  to  those 
who  do  not  take  to  it  the  intellectual  climate  of  the  City  is  not 
pleasant.  It  is  apt  to  be  a  little  stifling  except  when  the  air  i3 
cleared  by  a  storm  not  without  its  dangers.  Another  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  outside  careers  is  the  absence  of  the  distinction 
among  fellow-men  which  to  a  large  proportion  of  mankind 
is  the  most  attractive  of  all  rewards.  The  professions  are  noh 
so  badly  paid  after  the  first  years  of  weary  waiting,  and  at 
the  end  the  prizes  to  be  obtained  are  very  considerable.  It  i9 
very  difficult  to  obtain  through  commerce  a  career  that  will 
bring  you  to  the  very  top,  as  success  will  in  the  Army,  or  at 
the  Bar,  or  even  in  the  Church,  and  careers  in  those  profes¬ 
sions  are  still  completely  “open  to  talents.”  No  one  is  in  the 
front  rank  so  undoubtedly  as  Dr.  Temple,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  whose  loss  the  Bar  is 
just  now  lamenting,  or  Lord  Roberts,  and  not  one  of  the 
three  owed  anything  to  birth,  or  favouritism,  or  the  command 
of  capital.  Lord  Russell  was  an  attorney  in  Belfast;  Dr. 
Temple  has  often  alluded  to  the  straggles  of  his  earlier  days  ; 
and  Lord  Roberts,  though  the  son  of  an  officer  of  merit, 
owed  everything  to  Iris  own  exertions  and  capacity. 
No  doubt  they  all  to  a  certain  extent  have  been 
helped  by  good  fortune,  that  is,  in  fact,  by  opportunities 
of  attracting  the  attention  of  ruling  men,  but  then 
good  fortune  is  an  element  in  one  career  as  much  as  in 
another.  The  existence  of  prizes  so  great  attracts  the 
virile  and  the  ambitious,  and  so  makes  these  careers 
creditable,  possibly  helps  to  make  them  worthy.  At 
least  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  one  profession  which  is 
strictly  intellectual,  yet  is  wholly  without  rewards  in 
distinction,  that  of  the  solicitors,  is  that  which  is  most 
frequently  suspected  of  unworthiness,  and  which  does  as  a 
fact  find  it  most  difficult  to  clean  the  unworthy  out.  We 
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have  always  .wondered  why  the  solicitors,  who  have  more 
influence  on  elections  than  any  single  class,  hear  their  exclu¬ 
sions  from  all  prizes  and  distinctions,  hut  they  have  borne  it 
for'  the  seventy  years  of  popular  elections  without  an  audible 
murmur.  Wretched  as  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  Church 
now  is,  it  is  still  a  grand  road  to  distinction,  especially  for 
the  earnest;  and  the  Army  is  an  even  quicker  one,  and  if  we 
can  foresee  the  future  at  all,  will  so  remain,  the  first  business 
of  nations  during  the  coming  century  being  defence  of  their 
possessions. 

This  question  of  careers  has  an  importance  beyond  its 
inflrrence  on  the  efforts  of  the  new  generation,  for  it  will 
ultimately  decide  the  question,  now  so  incessantly  mooted,  of 
the  best  kind  of  education.  For  twenty  years  past  the  dis¬ 
position  to  foster  what  is  called  ‘•technical  education,"  which 
means  substantially,  in  all  its  grades,  education  directed  to 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  instead  of  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  mind  and  character,  has  been  increasingly 
prevalent,  but  we  suspect  that  it  has  nearly  spent  its 
force.  The  men  of  the  old  culture  do  best  in  the 
professions  —  an  ideal  instance  was  Lord  Bowen,  who, 
beginning  as  a  clergyman’s  son  without  a  spare  sixpence, 
was  at  forty-seven  a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal — and  it  begins 
to  be  seen  that  a  man  can  make  a  fortune  in  diamonds, 
like  Mr-.  Rhodes,  or  a  grand  financial  reputation,  like  Mr. 
Dawkins,  even  though  he  does  know  Greek.  What  teaching 
strengthens  the  mind  most  will  doubtless  be  a  subject  of 
endless  debate,  but  it  will,  we  think,  soon  be  acknowledged 
that  such  strengthening,  and  not  mere  knowledge,  should 
be  the  subject  of  education.  The  remarkable  comparative 
success  in  life  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  who  are  all,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  trained  in  the  old  learning,  tells  heavily  on 
that  side,  as  does,  for  those  who  know  it,  the  recent  history  of 
the  Navy.  One  would  fancy  a  priori  that  the  successful 
sailor  would  always  be  a  sort  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  but  the 
successful  Admiral  of  to-day  is  often  a  man  with  the  old 
culture,  and  always  a  man  of  education.  The  advice  to-day 
of  the  experienced  to  anxious  fathers  would,  we  think,  be  : 
“  Get  your  boy's  mind  well  trained,  develop  his  character  as 
well  as  you  can,  and  then,  unless  you  have,  from  connections 
or  accident,  some  very  special  opening,  start  him  along  one 
of  the  old  routes.  If  he  wants  to  deviate,  let  him  do  it  for 
himself  when  he  is  a  'little  more  acquainted  with  the  world.” 
If  that  is  good  counsel  there  is  good  hope  that  in  the  coming 
century  the  torch  will  not  flicker  much  or  go  out  altogether. 


THE  DESECRATION  OF  SCENERY. 

THE  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  beautiful  scenery — and  every 
decent  human  being,  pace  Socrates  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
should  be  included  in  such  a  category — are  due  to  Mr. 
Richardson  Evans  for  his  letter  in  the  Times  of  the  11th 
inst.,  embodying  a  vigorous  protest  against  outrages  on  the 
picturesque  in  Nature.  Mr.  Evans  is  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  National  Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public 
Advertising.  The  very  name  of  the  Society  suggests  that  it 
does  not  ask  for  impossibilities.  Competitive  commerce  must, 
we  fully  admit,  make  use  of  the  advertising  art.  What 
is  protested  against  is  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this  art  in 
every  jrlace  and  under  all  conditions  winch  happen  to  strike 
the  advertiser’s  fancy  or  to  appeal  to  his  cupidity.  It  is 
generally  held  that  the  love  of  fine  scenery  is  a  peculiarly 
modem  trait;  strange  that  we  moderns  should  dare  to 
injure  and  vulgarise  Nature  as  the  ancients  never  did. 
Had  the  modem  commercial  spirit  run  riot  in  ancient 
Greece,  the  Acrocorinthus  and  the  defile  of  Thermopylae 
would  have  been  plastered  over  with  hideous  notices  of 
Chian  -wine  or  the  best  Hymettus  honey.  The  barbarians 
whom  we  look  down  upon  never  injure  natural  objects ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  regard  them  generally  as  the  shrine  of 
some  divine  invisible  Power.  Would  that  the  spirit  which 
animates  them  were  cultivated  among  civilised  men.  We 
have  heard  a  story  which  is  at  least  ben  trovato,  if  not  quite 
true,  and  which  illustrates  the  tendency  to  which  we  refer, 
though  here  the  injury  was  to  be  inflicted  on  art  rather  than 
on  Nature.  There  is  a  much-advertised  product  in  the  United 
States  known  as  “  castoria,”  apparently  a  medicine  for  children, 
who  are  said  to  “  ciy  for  ”  it.  When  the  Bartholdi  statue  of 
Liberty  was  to  be  erected  in  New  York  Harbour  funds  were 


for  some  time  not  forthcoming,  and  the  proprietor  of  “cas¬ 
toria,”  it  is  alleged,  offered  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  the 
pedestal  provided  he  were  permitted  to  decorate  it  with  a  huge 
advert  isement  of  his  medicine  which  should  greet  the  Atlantic 
voyager  as  he  entered  the  splendid  bay  of  New  York.  Happily 
this  was  too  much  even  for  Tammany,  and  the  Liberty  statue 
is  devoid  of  the  flamboyant  ornament  suggested. 

The  evil  is  spreading  far  and  wide,  and  it  must,  if  possible, 
be  stopped.  “  In  the  peaceful  Swiss  valley,”  writes  Mr.  Evans, 
“  some  monstrous  piece  of  trade  puffery  suddenly  glares  at 
the  wanderer.”  Yes,  indeed;  noble  boulders  in  the  Gotthard 
Pass  are  defaced  by  chocolate  advertisements,  and  the  wild 
Devil’s  Bridge  between  Andermatt  and  Goeschenen  has  for 
some  years  been  disfigured  by  several  advertisements,  among 
them  that  of  a  popular  Milan  newspaper.  In  America  there 
is  not  a  barn  which  does  not  bear  on  its  roof  an  imperious 
call  to  take  a  certain  sarsaparilla,  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  Katskills,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  valley  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  is  the  prey  of  the  advertisement  fiend,  who,  curiously 
enough,  appears  to  have  a  wider  stretch  of  liberty  allowed 
him  than  any  other  member  of  the  community.  The  New  York 
policeman  pounces  down  on  anybody  who  dares  to  set  foot  on 
the  sacred  grass  of  Central  Park,  while  the  noble  Palisades  on 
the  Hudson  are  (or  certainly  were  not  long  ago)  at  the  mercy  of 
civilised  savages.  In  England  we  are  treading  with  zest  the 
same  path.  Our  advertising  agents  have  annexed  the 
green  country,  the  hillside,  the  shady  valley,  and  the  sea- 
coast.  By  whatever  2'ailway  line  we  leave  London,  we  are 
reminded  every  few  minutes  that  we  are  dirty  and  need  some¬ 
body’s  soap,  or  that  we  have  a  liver  and  need  pills,  or  that  we 
are  thirsty  and  in  a  fit  state  to  demand  cocoa.  “  Green  fields 
of  England !  ”  apostrophised  Clough  in  a  poem  which  echoes 
in  English  hearts.  Alas !  the  green  fields  of  England  have 
been  annexed  to  the  London  hoardings  as  advertisement 
agencies.  In  France,  a  singularly  irritating  pole  surmounted 
by  a  tin  banner  “  with  a  strange  device  ”  greets  one  every 
minute  on  the  roads  or  fields  parallel  to  the  railway.  It  is 
usually  a  chocolate  advertisement  (how  is  it  that  the  makers 
of  chocolate  and  cocoa  are  so  particularly  given  to  this  outrage 
on  our  feelings?),  and  it  is  varied  at  intervals  by  staring 
references  to  “  Supreme  Pernot  ”  or  “  Amer  Picon.”  You 
cannot  go  to  an  English  seaside  resort  of  any  size  without 
the  value  of  the  pills,  and  the  mustard,  and  the  soap,  and  the 
starch,  and  the  cocoa  being  forced  on  you.  The  cliffs,  the 
beach,  the  bathing  establishments,  even  the  sails  on  the  sea, 
are  utilised  as  heralds  of  a  commercialism  run  mad. 

But  we  are  all  of  us  saying  this  “all  the  time,”  as  the 
Americans  say,  while  yet  the  evil  increases  and  nothing  is 
done.  One  of  the  disheartening  features  of  modern  life  is  the 
general  condemnation  of  practices  which  still  continue.  That 
seems  to  indicate  either  widespread  laziness,  or  a  feeling  of 
helplessness,  or  an  absorption  in  ordinary  daily  tasks  which 
leave  no  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  social  duties.  Now  the 
attempt  to  prevent  the  defiling  of  natural  scenery  is  certainly 
a  social  duty,  and  the  special  virtue  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Evans 
is  that  he  does  not  merely  repeat  what  everybody  says,  but 
that  he  suggests  that  we  should  do  something.  Perpetual 
lamentation  without  action  is  fatal ;  what  is  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  becomes  nobody's  business.  Two  lines  of  action  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  matter  can  be  pursued.  In  the  first  place,  greater 
power  can  be  conferred  on  local  representative  bodies  to  pre¬ 
serve  local  scenery  from  the  attack  of  the  advertiser.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  bodies  are  largely  chosen  by  those  who 
advertise  or  who  do  not  object  to  advertisements,  and  so  the 
evil  will  not  be  met.  But  the  same  might  be  said  of  any 
reforming  law  ever  passed.  Law  is  educative,  and  the  mere 
discussion  of  such  a  question  in  any  district  assembly  would 
open  eyes  that  are  now  dim  or  closed.  Local  administrative 
functions  should  surely  include  power  to  deal  with  obvious 
nuisances  ;  and  if  it  is  not  a  nuisance  to  see  the  banks  of  a 
lake,  a  woodland  scene,  or  a  hillside  plastered  over  with 
appeals  to  buy  soap  or  pills,  then  the  very  word  nuisance  haa 
no  meaning. 

But  Mr.  Evans  rightly  goes  to  the  individual  and  asks  him 
to  act  as  well  as  talk.  While  we  are  getting  local  bodies  to 
move,  the  country  may  be  covered  with  boards  and  poles,  and 
vested  rights  in  them  secured.  Every  tourist  can  do  some¬ 
thing.  He  can,  as  Mr.  Evans  suggests,  visit  B  in  preference 
to  A  because  B  is  not  spoilt  by  the  advertising  mania  and  A 
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is  j  and  he  can  tell  the  landlord  of  his  hotel  or  pension 
exactly  why  he  exercises  this  preference.  The  landlord, 
finding  that  obtrusive  advertisements  drive  away  custom,  will 
soon  bestir  himself.  The  local  grocer  who  discovers  that  the 
hotel  demands  less  of  his  wares  and  who  learns  the  cause,  will 
begin  to  think  seriously  of  a  problem  that  never  struck  him 
before,  and  he  will  perhaps  refuse  to  buy  of  a  house  that,  by 
its  advertisements,  helps  to  destroy  his  own  trade.  The 
townspeople  or  villagers  will  find  less  money  passing  into 
their-  hands  during  the  holiday  season,  and  they  will  ask  and 
soon  discover  the  reason  why.  The  resolute  action  of  com¬ 
paratively  few  tourists  would  soon  impel  social  influences  far 
and  wide  like  the  ever-increasing  circles  in  a  stream.  In 
America  the  boycott  of  firms  which  carry  advertising  to 
extreme  lengths  has  been  suggested,  and,  we  believe,  practised. 
Whether  it  is  possible  or  desirable  here  we  do  not  say ;  but 
the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Evans  is  both  possible  and 
desirable,  and  every  tourist  can  take  a  useful  hint  from  it. 

The  Bible  declares  that  “the  Earth  is  the  Lord’s,” — not 
man’s,  for  him  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  it.  Man  has  the 
usufruct,  but  in  the  highest  sense  he  has  not  eminent 
domain.  He  is  a  trustee  to  whose  charge  this  world 
of  wonder  and  of  beauty  has  been  temporarily  committed, 
and  he  must  answer  for  his  stewardship.  We  have 
received  from  the  Creator  through  our  ancestors  a  vast  and 
magnificent  estate,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  hand  that  estate  to 
posterity  at  least  unimpaired,  and,  if  possible,  improved.  To 
convert  beautiful  spots  (and  there  are  few  spots  on  the  earth 
which  are  not  really  full  of  beauty,  had  dull  man  the  vision 
to  see  it)  into  places  of  hideous  desolation  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  money,  is  certainly  not  to  improve  our  heritage.  And 
as  our  great  modern  cities  grow  ever,  as  the  poet  says,  “  in 
blacker,  ineessanter  line,”  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to 
save  with  jealous  care  the  attractive  scenes  of  Nature  made 
to  heal  and  bless  the  weary  soul  of  man. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGY  OF  TENNYSON. 
EADERS  of  Tennyson  must  have  observed  that  the  poet 
was  an  ardent  bird-lover ;  but  the  completeness  of  his 
acquaintance  with  bird-life  is  recognised  perhaps  only  by  the 
few.  In  these  days  of  “higher  education”  poets  and  -writers 
have  to  beware  of  small  inaccuracies, — neither  poetic  license 
nor  imagination’s  lofty  flight  will  serve  as  a  safeguard  from 
the  hawk-eyed  modern  critic  who  goes  about  seeking  whom  he 
may  detect.  To-day  Wolfe  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
introduce  his 

“  Struggling  moonbeam’s  misty  light  ” 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nasmyth,  with  incisive  scientific 
accuracy,  informs  us  on  the  authority  of  that  unimpeachable 
witness,  the  Nautical  Almanac,  that  upon  January  16th, 
1809,  the  moon  was  scarcely  a  day  old  and  practically  in¬ 
visible  !  It  is  easy  to  err ;  perhaps  after  all  Keats’s  nightingale 
was  only  a  humble  sedge -warbler :  most  nightingales  are. 
But  in  Tennyson’s  ornithology  no  flaws  can  be  detected.  He 
reveals  in  a  hundred  delicate  touches  his  knowledge  of  bird- 
life,  his  full  acquaintance  with  all  those  points  which  Seebohm 
summarises  m  the  preface  to  his  “  History  of  British  Birds  ”  : — ■ 
“  The  habits  of  the  bird  during  the  breeding  season,  at  the 
two  periods  of  migration  and  in  winter ;  its  mode  of  flight 
and  of  progression  on  the  ground,  in  the  trees,  or  on  the 
water ;  its  song  and  its  various  call  and  alarm  notes  ;  its  food 
and  its  mode  of  procuring  it  at  different  seasons  of  the  year ; 
its  migrations,  the  dates  of  arrival  and  departure,  the  routes 
it  chooses,  and  the  winter  quarters  it  selects ;  and  above  all, 
every  particular  respecting  its  breeding,  when  it  begins  to 
build,  how  many  broods  it  rears  in  the  season,  the  place  it 
selects  in  which  to  build  its  nest,  the  material  it  uses  for  the 
pm-pose,  the  number  of  eggs  it  lays,  the  variation  in  their 
colour,  size,  and  shape, — all  these  particulars  are  the  real 
history  of  a  bird.” 

The  poet  falls  into  no  common  errors, — for  him  the  swallow 
and  the  martin  are  distinct.  Twice  the  situation  in  which 
the  latter  build  their  nests  is  referred  to  : — 

“  Roof -haunting  martins  warm  their  eggs,” 

and — 

“  The  martin-haunted  eaves.” 

This  bird  is  very  commonly  mistaken  for  the  swallow,  which 
builds  almost  exclusively  in  the  rafters  of  barns  and  out¬ 
houses,  never  under  the  eaves. 


The  swallow,  next  to  the  nightingale  the  favourite  bird  of 
all  the  poets,  has  many  references  to  his  flight  and  his 
appearance  as  the  harbinger  of  spring. 

“  The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  bee  ” 

records  at  once  the  insectivorous  tastes  of  the  bird,  and  the 
fact  that  it  catches  its  prey  when  on  the  wing.  Some  doubt 
having  been  suggested  as  to  whether  the  swallow  does  or  does 
not  catch  bees,  the  practical  evidence  of  Dixon  (always  an 
accurate  observer)  deserves  consideration.  Writing  of  the 
bee-eater  he  says  :  “  They  were  busy  hawking  for  insects  and 
mingling  with  swifts  and  swallows.” 

“  The  May-fly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  sparrow  speared  by  the 
shrike. 

And  the  whole  little  wood  where  I  sit  is  a  world  of  plunder 
and  prey,” 

sings  Maud’s  disconsolate  lover,  defining  with  scientific 
accuracy  no  less  than  with  alliterative  charm,  the  feeding 
habits  of  the  swallow  and  the  cruelty  of  the  butcher-bird. 

One  small  fact  impressed  itself  sufficiently  upon  the  poet’s 
mind  to  deserve  repeated  notice. 

“  As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver’s  toil  ” 
occurs  twice  in  “  Geraint  and  Enid,”  first  in  describing  the 
keen  glance  with  which  Geraint  scanned  his  bride-elect  in  her 
faded  silk,  and  secondly  the  still  keener  scrutiny  of  her  face 
after  his  harsh  words.  The  feeding  habits  of  the  robin  are 
here  expressed  in  one  brief  line.  Any  one  who  cares  to  watch 
one  of  these  pretty  little  creatures  perched  near  the  gardener 
as  he  turns  up  the  soil  can  testify  to  the  bright-eyed  watch¬ 
fulness,  head  on  one  side,  with  which  he  regards  the  digging 
operations,  darting  down  upon  his  food  the  instant  it  appears. 
Possibly  the  robin  was  a  favourite  with  the  poet,  for  in 
“Locksley  Hall”  he  is  again  alluded  to  : — ■ 

“  In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin’s  breast. 

In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another  crest, 

In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished  dove.” 

Here  three  separate  notes  are  made  of  the  renewal  of  plumage 
by  birds  in  the  spring, — the  beautifying  of  the  males  during 
the  breeding  season,  when  the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring 
helps  them  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  their  little  mates. 
Another  notable  reference  to  change  of  plumage  is  made  in 
“  The  Last  Tournament”  : — 

“  The  ptarmigan  that  whitens  ere  his  hour 
Woos  his  own  end.” 

The  protective  colouring  of  both  birds  and  eggs  is  a  subject 
which  increasingly  occupies  the  attention  of  ornithologists 
and  oologists.  Upon  their  plumage  depends  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  many  birds  and  the  survival  of  their  young  in  that 
race  which  is  to  the  fittest.  No  better  example  of  protective 
plumage  could  have  been  given  than  that  of  the  ptarmigan. 
This  bird,  which  in  British  latitudes  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
Highlands  and  mountainous  districts  of  the  North,  so  closely 
resembles,  when  clothed  in  its  summer  plumage,  the  boulder- 
strewn  hillsides  which  it  frequents,  that  its  detection  is  almost 
impossible.  But  with  the  approach  of  winter  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  covering  of  the  hills  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  the  ptarmigan 
changes  his  appearance.  His  sober  hues  are  gradually  re¬ 
placed  by  snowy  plumage,  and  as  a  pure  white  bird  he  defies 
his  enemies.  But  if  this  transformation  (resembling  as  it 
does  the  adaptability  to  climatic  changes  of  the  Arctic  hare 
and  the  ermine)  takes  place  too  early  in  the  season  before 
the  ground  is  snow-covered,  the  ptarmigan  becomes  an  easy 
prey  to  the  sportsman. 

But  what  of  the  nightingale  ?  How  does  Tennyson  write 
of  this  bird  to  whom  poets  have  sung  in  all  ages?  It  is  the 
symbol  used  throughout  the  love  passages  in  “  Harold.” 

“  Mad  for  thy  mate,  passionate  nightingale  .  . 
cries  Edith  as  she  waits  her  lord  at  sunset  in  the  garden. 
When  next  they  meet  in  that  same  garden  Edith’s  note  is 
changed.  No  longer  a  song  to  the  passionate  nightingales— 

“  Love  will  stay  for  a  whole  life  long  ” — 
but  thoughts  of 

“  Night  as  black  as  a  raven’s  feather.” 

She  does  not  love  the  song-birds  now  .- — 

“  They  are  but  of  spring. 

They  fly  the  winter  change— not  so  with  us — 

No  wings  to  come  and  go.” 

The  metaphor  continues,  and  so  the  happy  birds  pass  from  the 
poem  and  the  tragedy  draws  to  its  end.  But  references  to 
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the  bird  whose  song  the  poets  have  immortalised  are  not  con¬ 
fined  .to  “Harold.”  In  “Aylmer’s  Field”  occurs  the  lovely 
passage : — 

“  Hidden  as  the  music  of  the  moon 
Sleeps  in  the  plain  eggs  of  the  nightingale.” 

An  exquisite  thought  exquisitely  expressed !  It  scarce  needs 
comment.  The  bird  of  night,  who  sings  divinely  in  the  star¬ 
light,  lays  in  her  oak-leaf  nest  plain  eggs  of  olive-brown  or 
bluish-green,  with  no  bold  markings  on  the  soft-liued  shells. 
One  last  reference,  to  the  bird’s  apparent  pleasure  in  her 
own  sweet  notes  •— 

“  No  nightingale  deligkteth  to  prolong 
Her  low  preamble  all  alone 
More  than  my  soul  to  hear  her  echo’d  song 
Throb  thro’  the  ribbed  stone.” 

One  cannot  but  think  that  the  poet  must  have  seen  these 
little  combatants  as  he  took  his  daily  walk : — 

“As  the  thistle  shakes 

When  three  grey  linnets  wrangle  for  the  seed.” 

And  how  vividly  these  brief  descriptions  conjure  up  a  mental 
picture : — 

“  Round  as  the  red  eye  of  an  eagle-owl,” 

and — • 

“  Dove  with  the  tender  eye/’ 
whilst  the  longer  passage — 

“Nigh  upon  that  hour 
When  the  lone  hern  forgets  his  melancholy, 

Lets  down  his  other  leg,  and  stretching,  dreams 
Of  goodly  supper  in  the  distant,  pool,” 

shows  close  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  night-heron, 
its  rousing  to  activity  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  and  the  nature  of 
its  food.  'Who  has  not  felt  what  none  but  the  poet  could 
have  so  expressed — 

“drowned  in  yonder  living  blue 
The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song.” 

“  The  Blackbird  ”  displays  a  fimd  of  knowledge.  The  exact 
reproduction  of  the  notes  of  birds  on  paper  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  of  accomplishment.  Various  ornithologists  have  vainly 
endeavoured  to  describe  by  curious  combinations  of  letters 
the  distinctive  notes  uttered  by  different  birds.  But  the 
broad  effect  of  the  bird’s  note  can  be  rendered  with  near 
approach  to  Nature,  and  in  expressing  these  varied  sounds 
the  examples  to  be  found  in  Tennyson  are  all  true  to  life, 
brief,  and  forcible : — 

“  From  the  woods 

Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 

The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near'd 
His  happy  home  the  ground.  To  left  and  right 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills. 

The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm, 

The  red-cap  whistled  :  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho’  he  were  the  bird  of  day.” 

Again,  in  “  Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere  ”  : — 

“  Sometimes  the  linnet  piped  his  song, 

Sometimes  the  throstle  whistled  strong”; 

and  in  other  poems  : — 

“  The  sparrow’s  chirrup  on  the  roof.” 

“  And  oft  I  heard  the  tender  dove 
In  firry  woodlands  making  moan.” 

“  The  building  rook  ’ill  call  from  the  windy  tall  elm  tree. 
And  the  tufted  plover  pipe,  along  the  fallow  lea.” 

“  A  blot  in  Heaven,  the  Raven,  flying  high, 

Croaked.” 

“  The  swamp,  where  hums  the  dropping  snipe.” 

“The  great  plover’s  human  whistle.” 

These  few  examples  by  no  means  exhaust  what  might  be 
selected  from  the  poet’s  works.  Enough  have  been  quoted, 
however,  to  prove  him  no  less  a  great  naturalist  than  a  great 
poet.  _ _ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  BATTLESHIP  OF  TO-DAY. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Last  year  it  was  my  proud  privilege  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Spectator  a  few  details  upon  the  polity  of  a 
battleship,  and  from  the  amount  of  interest  shown  in  that 
subject,  it  would  seem  acceptable  to  supplement  it  by  a  few 
more  details  upon  the  mechanical  side.  First,  then,  as  to  the 


ship  herself.  Complaints  are  often  heard  of  the  loss  of  beauty 
and  ship-like  appearance  consequent  upon  the  gain  of  com¬ 
bative  strength  in  these  floating  monsters.  And  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  up  till  a  few  years  ago  in  our  own  Navy,  and  at 
the  present  date  among  the  cuirasses  of  France,  the  appearance 
of  the  vessels  made  such  a  complaint  well  founded, — such 
ships  a3  the  ‘  Hoche  ’  and  ‘  Charlemagne,’  for  instance,  from 
which  it  may  truly  be  said  that  all  likeness  to  a  ship  has 
been  removed.  But  in  our  own  Navy  there  has  been  wit¬ 
nessed  of  late  years  a  decided  return  to  the  handsome  contour 
of  vessels  built-,  not  for  war,  hut  for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
the  merchant  service.  And  this  has  so  far  been  attended 
by  the  happiest  results.  These  mighty  ships  of  the  ‘  Majestic  ’ 
class,  on  board  of  one  of  which  I  am  now  wilting,  have  won 
the  unstinted  praise  of  all  connected  with  them.  This  mean3 
a  great  deal,  for  there  are  no  more  severe  critics  of  the  efforts 
of  naval  architects  than  naval  officers,  as  would  be  naturally 
expected.  In  these  ships  the  eye  is  arrested  at  once  by  their 
beautiful  lines,  and  the  absence  of  any  appearance  of  top- 
heaviness  so  painfully  evident  in  ships  like  the  ‘  Thunderer,’ 
the  ‘  Dreadnought,’  and  the  ‘  Admirals.’  Their  spacious  free¬ 
board,  or  height  from  the  water-line  to  the  edge  of  the  upper 
deck,  catches  a  seaman’s  eye  at  once,  for  a  good  freeboard 
means  not  only  a  fairly  dry  ship,  but  also  plenty  of  fresh  air 
below,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  security  in  heavy  weather.  It 
is  not,  however,  until  their  testing  time  comes,  in  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind  on  the  wide  Atlantic,  that  their  other 
virtues  appear.  Then  one  is  never  weary  of  wondering  at 
their  splendid  stability  and  freedom  from  rolling,  which  makes 
them  unique  fighting  platforms  under  the  worst  weather 
conditions.  They  steer  perfectly,  a  range  of  over  three  and 
a  half  degrees  on  either  side  of  their  course  being  sufficient  to 
bring  down  heavy  censure  upon  the  quartermaster.  They 
have  not  Belleville  boilers,  and  so  enjoy  almost  complete 
immunity  from  breakdowns,  maintaining  their  speed  in  a 
manner  that  is  not  approached'  by  any  other  men-of-war 
afloat.  In  addition  to  great  economy  of  coal  usage  they  have, 
for  a  ship  of  war,  very  large  coal  bunkerage.  In  fact,  in  this 
respect  their  qualifications  are  so  high  that  there  is  danger  of 
being  disbelieved  in  giving  the  plain  facts.  On  a  coal  con¬ 
sumption  of  50  tons  per  day  for  all  purposes  a  speed  of 
eight  knots  per  hour  cau  be  maintained  for  forty  days. 
Of  course,  with  each  extra  knot  of  speed  the  coal  con¬ 
sumption  increases  enormously,  reaching  a  maximum  of 
220  tons  a  day  for  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots  with  forced 
draught.  It  is  necessary  to  italicise  all  purposes,  for  it 
must  always  he  remembered  that  there  is  quite  a  host 
of  auxiliary  engines  always  at  work  in  these  ships  for 
the  supply  of  electric  light,  ventilation,  steering,  distilling, 
&c.  And  this  brings  me  to  a  most  important  detail 
of  the  economy  of  modern  ships  of  war, — their  utter  depen¬ 
dence  for  efficient  working  upon  modern  inventions,  all 
highly  complicated,  and  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  As,  for 
instance,  the  lighting.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  work  of  the 
ship  can  be  carried  on  without  electric  light,  but  when  one 
considers  the  bewildering  ramifications  of  utterly  dark 
passages  in  the  bowels  of  these  huge  ships,  and  remembers 
how  accustomed  the  workers  become  to  the  flood  of  light  given 
by  a  host  of  electric  lamps,  it  needs  no  active  exercise  of  the 
imagination  to  picture  the  condition  of  things  when  that 
great  illumination  is  replaced  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of 
candles.  Truly  they  only  punctuate  the  darkness,  they  do 
not  dispel  it,  and  work  is  carried  on  at  great  risk  because  of 
its  necessary  haste.  Then  there  is  the  steering.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  one  man  stands  at  a  baby  wheel  upon 
a  lofty  bridge,  whence  he  has  a  view  from  beam  to  beam  of 
all  that  is  going  on,  of  the  surrounding  sea.  At  a 
touch  of  his  hand  the  obedient  monster  of  150  horse¬ 
power,  far  down  in  the  tiller-room  aft,  responds  by 
exerting  -its  great  force  upon  the  rudder,  and  the  ship 
is  handled  with  ridiculous  ease.  Use  accustoms  one  to 
the  marvel,  and  no  wonder  is  ever  evinced  at  the  way  in  which 
one  man  can  keep  that  giant  of  15,000  tons  so  steady  on  her 
course.  But  of  late  we  have  had  an  object-lesson  upon  the 
difference  there  is  between  steering  by  hand  without  the 
intervention  of  machinery  and  steering  with  its  aid.  In  the 
next  water-tight  compartment,  forward  of  the  tiller-room, 
there  are  four  wheels,  each  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  of  great 
strength  of  construction.  Some  distance  in  front  of  these 
there  is  an  indicator, — a  brass  pointer  moving  along  a  hori- 
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zontal  scale  marked  in  degrees.  Forward  of  this  again,  but 
about  2  ft.  to  port  of  it,  there  is  a  compass,  and  how  any 
compass,  however  buttressed  by  compensators,  can  keep  its 
polarity  in  the  midst  of  such  an  immense  assemblage  of  iron 
and  steel  furniture  is  almost  miraculous.  By  the  side  of  the 
compass  is  a  voice-tube  communicating  with  the  pilot-bridge 
forward.  To  each  of  the  wheels  four  men  are  allotted, 
sixteen  in  all.  A  quartermaster  watches,  with  eyes  that 
never  remove  their  gaze,  the  indicator,  which,  actuated 
from  the  pilot-bridge  300  ft.  away,  tells  him  how  many 
degrees  of  helm  are  needed,  and  he  immediately  gives 
his  orders  accordingly.  One  man  watches  the  compass, 
another  attends  the  voice-tube,  listening  intently  for  orders 
that  may  come  in  that  way  from  the  officer  responsible  for 
the  handling  of  the  ship.  Two  men  also  watch  in  the  tiller- 
room  for  possible  complications  arising  there.  Total,  twenty- 
one  men  for  the  purpose  of  steering  the  ship  alone,  or  a  crew 
equal  to  that  of  a  sailing-ship  of  2,000  tons,  or  the  deck 
hands  of  a  steamship  of  6,000  tons.  Yet  this  steering  crew  is 
only  for  one  watch.  Of  course,  this  steering  by  hand  is 
a  last  resource.  The  engines  which  move  the  rudder  are  in 
duplicate,  and  there  are  seven  other  stations  from  which  they 
can  be  worked, — viz.,  one  on  the  upper  bridge,  one  in  each  of 
the  conning-towers,  one  at  each  steering-engine,  and  two 
others  on  different  decks  in  the  lower  fore  part  of  the  ship. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  some  of  these  wheels  actuate  the  same 
connection,  so  that  one  break  may  disable  two,  or  even  three, 
wheels ;  but  even  granting  that,  there  still  remains  a  con¬ 
siderable  margin  of  chances  against  the  possibility  of  ever 
being  compelled  to  use  the  hand  steering  gear.  Those 
awful  weapons  of  war,  the  barbette  guns,  may  also  be 
handled  by  manual  labour,  but  it  is  instructive  to  com¬ 
pare  the  swift  ease  with  which  they,  their  containing 
barbettes  (each  weighing  complete  250  tons),  their  huge 
cartridges  of  cordite  and  850  lb.  shells,  are  handled  by 
hydraulic  power,  and  the  same  processes  carried  out  by 
hand.  And  so  with  all  other  serious  operations,  such  as 
weighing  anchor,  hoisting  steamboats,  &c.  The  masses  of 
weight  to  be  dealt  with  are  so  great  that  the  veriest  novice 
may  see  at  one  glance  that  to  be  compelled  to  use  hand  labour 
for  their  manipulation  in  actual  warfare  would  be  equivalent 
to  leaving  the  ship  helpless,  at  the  mercy  of  another  ship  of 
any  enemy's  not  so  situated.  Yes,  these  ships  are  good,  so 
good  that  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not  better.  In  the  opinion  of 
those  best  qualified  to  know,  they  have  still  a  great  deal  too 
much  useless  top-hamper,— nay,  worse  than  useless,  because 
in  action  its  destruction  by  shell-fire  and  consequent  mass  of 
debris  would  not  only  mean  the  needless  loss  of  many  lives, 
but  would  pile  up  a  mountain  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
ship’s  efficient  working.  Also,  the  amount  of  unneces¬ 
sary  woodwork  with  which  these  vessels  are  cumbered 
is  very  great,  constituting  a  danger  so  serious  that  on 
going  into  action  it  would  be  imperative  to  put  a  tremen¬ 
dous  strain  upon  the  crew  in  tearing  it  from  its  positions 
and  flinging  it  overboard.  Upper  works  of  course  there  must 
be,  but  they  should  be  reduced  to  their  simplest  and  most 
easily  removable  expression,  and  on  no  account  should  there 
be,  as  there  now  is,  any  battery  that  in  action  would  be 
unworkable,  and  consequently  only  so  much  lumber  in  the 
way.  Remembering  the  enormous  cost  of  the  flotilla  of  boats 
carried  by  these  ships,  three  of  them  being  steamers  of  high 
speed,  it  comes  as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  learn  that  upon 
going  into  action  one  of  the  first  things  necessary  would  be 
to  launch  them  all  overboard  and  let  them  go  secured  together 
so  that  they  might  possibly  be  picked  up  again,  although  not 
easily  by  the  ship  to  which  they  belonged.  It  is  only  another 
lurid  glimpse  of  the  prospective  horror  of  modern  naval  war¬ 
fare.  There  will  be  no  means  of  escape  in  case  of  defeat  and 
sinking,  for  nothing  will  be  left  to  float.  Finally,  after  all 
criticisms  have  been  made  it  remains  to  be  said  that  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  double  the  number 
of  these  splendid  battleships  furnished  with  boilers  that  can 
be  relied  upon  as  the  present  boilers  can.  Other  ships  of 
their  stamp  are  being  built,  but  with  Belleville  boilers,  of  which 
the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  our  most  dangerous  prospec¬ 
tive  foe  is  using  them  exclusively  also.  But  she,  again,  is  rushing 
blindly  upon  certain  disaster  in  the  direction  of  accumulating 
enormous  superstructures  which  are  certain  to  be  destroyed 
early  in  any  engagement,  and  being  destroyed  will  leave  the 
6hip  a  helpless  wreck.  We  have  shown  our  wisdom  by  reduc¬ 


ing  these  dreadfully  disabling  erections,  and  shall  yet  reduce 
them  more.  Why  not  go  a  step  farther,  and  refuse  longer  to 
load  our  engineers  with  the  horrible  incubus  of  boilers  that 
have  not  a  single  workable  virtue  but  that  of  raising  steam 
quickly,  and  have  every  vice  that  a  vehicle  for  generating 
steam  can  possibly  possess  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  F.  T.  Bullen. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  MASON  AND  SLIDELL. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — A  man  of  Sir  Edmund  Monson’s  position  and  character 
requires  no  corroboration.  Still,  as  one  who  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  was  as  much  “  behind  the  scenes  ”  as  Sir  Edmund 
was  on  the  other,  I  would  like  to  endorse  all  that  he  says- 
I  was  private  secretary  to  Lord  Palmerston— then  Prime 
Minister — and  I  remember  very  accurately  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Seward’s  despatch,  which  crossed  the  one  from  England  to 
which  Sir  Edmund  refers.  There  was  no  telegraph  in  those 
days.  It  had  failed  although  it  had  been  laid.  The  despatch 
from  Mr.  Seward,  written  before  he  had  received  any  com¬ 
munication  from  this  side,  unmistakably  conveyed  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  willing  to  surrender  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell  if  the  British  Cabinet  were  really  in 
earnest  in  demanding  it.  Lord  Palmerston  had  already 
taken  steps  to  convince  them  of  this  earnestness  by  de¬ 
spatching  the  Guards  to  Canada  at  considerable  risk  and 
expense  owing  to  the  probability  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  being  blocked  by  ice  before  their  arrival.  To  this 
unhesitating  action  of  his,  coupled  with  Lord  Lyons's 
admirable  diplomacy  and  Mr.  Seward's  strong  views  of  the 
justice  and  policy  of  yielding,  the  peaceful  termination  of 
this  dispute  was  solely  due.  The  contents  and  date  of 
arrival  of  Mr.  Seward’s  despatch  were  firmly  fixed  in  my 
mind  by  an  incident  which,  illustrative  and  personal,  may 
perhaps  amuse  your  readers.  Lord  Palmerston  was  suffering 
at  the  time  from  one  of  his  very  worst  attacks  of  gout. 
Added  to  this,  the  serious  illness  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
which,  alas !  terminated  fatally,  had  greatly  increased  his 
anxieties,  and  correspondingly  affected  his  health.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  gout  had  so  laid  hold  of  him 
that  he  could  not  use  either  hands  or  feet.  He  could 
not  even  open  a  letter.  When,  as  he  was  lying  on 
the  sofa,  I  read  to  him  this  despatch,  I  at  once 
perceived  two  things : — (1)  That  it  was  a  most  crucial 
despatch  and  clearly  indicated  that  there  need  be  no  war. 
(2)  That  Lord  Palmerston  was  too  drowsy  from  illness  to  take 
it  in.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  was  too  young  and  too  diffident 
to  venture  to  tell  him  that  he  had  not  fully  understood  its 
import,  and  yet  the  matter  was  too  serious  for  me  simply  to 
allow  it  to  slide.  So  I  put  it  aside  and  continued  to  read  to 
him  unimportant  papers  till  I  saw  that  he  had  recovered  his 
usual  alertness.  I  then  took  up  the  dormant  document  and 
read  it  over  again  to  him  as  though  it  was  the  first  reading. 
He  never  noticed  my  “  pious  fraud,”  but  at  once  discovered 
the  contents  of  the  despatch  and  their  “  specific  gravity.” — • 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Evelyn  Ashley. 

Classiabawn,  Sligo,  Ireland. 


VOLUNTEER  ARTILLERY  AND  WAR  OFFICE 
METHODS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.  contained  two  letters  upon 
the  Volunteers,  and  upon  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Brinkford  you 
remark  that  the  arming  of  the  Volunteer  Artillery  with 
“  antiquated  toys  ”  is  a  national  disgrace.  Probably  most 
V olunteer  officers  of  any  experience  could  give  many  other 
instances  of  “  national  disgrace,”  but  the  following  may  for 
the  moment  suffice.  Each  Volunteer  position  battery  has 
upon  what  is  called  “  equipment  charge  ”  a  certain  amount  of 
ammunition  which  is  issued  and  kept,  to  be  used  only  on 
mobilisation  for  service,  while  for  the  practice  camps  other 
ammunition  is  issued  by  the  Ordnance  Department.  This 
arrangement  is  a  sound  one,  as  at  any  moment  on 
mobilisation  the  batteries  could  at  least  be  sure  of 
having  their  waggons  filled  to  commence  with.  This  year 
the  officer  commanding  a  certain  Volunteer  brigade 
division  was  ordered  to  use  his  equipment  ammunition  for 
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las  practice  camp.  He  did  so,  and  since  then  (so  far  as 
shrapnel  shell  and  time  fuse  are  concerned)  this  has  not  been 
replaced,  so  that  if  to-day  ordered  to  mobilise  he  would  have 
at  hand  no  shrapnel  whatever  for  his  guns.  Whether  the 
War  Office  would  be  able  to  supply  it  from  elsewhere  may  be 
j  udged  from  what  follows.  Among  this  equipment  ammunition, 
after  allowing  for  a  considerable  amount  of  common  shell  for 
ranging  purposes,  was  a  large  proportion  of  shrapnel,  far 
more  than  had  ever  before  been  allowed.  The  commissioned 
officer  and  his  officers  were  overjoyed,  because,  as  most  of 
your  readers  will  be  aware,  this  shell  (notwithstanding  the 
charms  of  lyddite)  is  still  held  to  be  the  man-killing  projectile, 
and  with  such  much  excellent  practice  could  be  carried  out. 
The  shrapnel  shell  is  worked  with  a  time  fuse,  and  much 
practice  is  required  by  the  rank-and-file  before  the  necessary 
correctness  and  quickness  of  setting  is  obtained,  and  by  the 
battery  commanders  in  judging  the  correct  length  of  fuse  so 
as  to  obtain  the  best  fire  effect.  The  feelings  of  this  com¬ 
manding  officer  may  therefore  be  imagined  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Ordnance  Department  that  there  was  not  in 
stock  a  sufficient  quantity  of  time  fuses  to  allow  one  for  each 
shrapnel  shell,  and  that  therefore  more  than  SO  per  cent,  of 
this  shell  would  have  to  be  fired  with  percussion  fuses. 
He  remonstrated,  but  was  told  that  although  telegrams  had 
been  sent  to  Woolwich  and  elsewhere  no  time  fuses  were  in 
stock.  This  statement  must,  it  is  presumed,  be  accepted  as 
correct,  and  (1)  the  conclusion  is  therefore  forced  upon  us  that 
while  time  fuses  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  use 
of  shrapnel,  there  are  no  such  fuses  left  for  this  gun,  with 
which  many  of  the  position  batteries  are  now  armed,  and  (2) 
it  is  a  fair  inference  that  as  the  War  Office  has  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  equipment  ammunition,  little,  if  any,  shrapnel 
is  in  stock  for  these  guns.  With  regard  to  (1)  a  very  few 
pounds  would  have  supplied  the  small  number  of  fuses  re¬ 
quired  to  give  really  useful  experience  during  the  “  special 
instruction  ”  given  this  year,  and  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said;  and  (2)  what  would  be  the  position  of  these  batteries  if 
suddenly  called  into  action  ?  It  may  be  urged  by  War  Office 
apologists  that  as  it  is  intended  so  soon  to  issue  new  guns  it 
is  waste  of  money  to  continue  making  old  ammunition.  This, 
Sir,  is  not  (I  opine)  an  excuse  which  -will  commend  itself  to 
many,  and  I  venture  to  submit  that  in  this  there  is  a  “  national 
scandal”  of  no  small  moment.  I  enclose  my  card. — lam, 
Sir,  &c.,  Esse  quam  Yideri. 

[We  should  greatly  like  to  know  what  is  the  official 
explanation  of  these  facts.  Yery  possibly  there  is  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  reply,  but  on  the  face  of  it  the  statement  sounds 
ike  one  of  the  stories  of  Chinese  military  ineptitude  described 
in  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  book. — Ed.  Spectator.) 


THE  LACK  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  HOLY  ORDERS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

3 ie, — I  have  not  my  letter  here  to  refer  to,  but  if  it  implied 
that  the  clergy  as  a  body,  and  the  Ritualists  in  particular,  are 
indifferent  to  social  problems,  it  is  the  last  thing  I  should  lay 
to  their  charge.  Canon  Gore  complains  that  the  laity  are 
“  very  slow  to  respond  to  any  appeal  to  stand  out  for  social 
righteousness.”  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  laity;  let  them 
answer  for  themselves.  One  of  them,  a  “  Broad  Churchman,” 
has  given  a  partial  answer.  He  tells  the  clergy,  who  are 
seeking  in  all  sincerity  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Reformation, 
that  they  are  in  a  false  position,  and  should  either  conform  or 
resign.  Mr.  Beeching  testifies  to  the  extraordinary  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  average  English  layman  to  the  fact  that  the 
clergy  must  five.  Perhaps  some  iaymen  might  reply  with 
Talleyrand  :  “  Je  n’en  vois  pas  la  necessite.”  The  clergy  are 
out  of  touch  with  us  :  they  are  not  content  to  be  ministers 
of  the  congregation  :  they  arrogate  to  themselves  special  privi¬ 
leges  :  they  magnify  their  office.  What  they  would  not  think 
q{  claiming  for  themselves  personally,  they  claim  as  vicars  of 
Jesus  Christ.  They  attribute  a  spiritual  force  tc  forms  and 
ceremonies.  They  are  not  always  consistent  theorists,  for 
after  all  they  are  men  and  Englishmen.  But  gradually 
they  have  edged  themselves  into  a  position  from  which  it 
is  hard  to  retreat.  And  they  do  not  dream  of  retreat  •  they 
conceive  themselves  as  defenders  of  a  vital  position  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  vital  position,  the  one  essential  dogma 
(I  quote  Mr.  Beeching),  is  the  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God, 


difficult  to  stomach  or  to  reconcile  with  the  facts  of  life. 
And  this  we  have  on  the  testimony  of  our  Lord.  Dogmatic 
theology  no  doubt  goes  much  further  than  this,  and  ha9  a 
tendency  to  enlarge  its  borders,  and  refine  its  conceptions; 
but  the  central  dogma  is  the  root  of  all  morality  and  of  all  true 
religion.  Those  who  have  tried  hardest  to  work  on  the  ground 
of  our  common  nature  (all  honour  to  them )  know  best  how  great 
are  the  difficulties  raised  by  mutual  ignorance  and  distrust,  how 
strong  inherited  and  acquired  prejudices,  and  their  success  in 
combating  these  hindrances  is  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 
Once  only  was  I  tried,  set  down  by  the  kindness  of  Canon 
Barnett  between  8  and  9  p.m.  at  a  boys’  club  in  Whitechapel, 
and  left  to  my  own  devices.  I  had  “Uncle  Remus”  in  my 
pocket,  and,  I  think,  amused  a  small  circle  of  hearers  with  the 
adventures  of  the  Tar  Baby.  My  principal  feat  was  teaching 
them  to  play  gobang  with  their  draughts.  They  were  very 
good,  munching  suppers  of  savoury  bloater  between  thick 
slices  of  bread,  and  all  went  smoothly  till  a  big  rough  boy 
came  in  and  made  himself  a  nuisance.  He  was  not  a  member, 
but  the  door  had  been  incautiously  left  open.  The  curate  who 
had  conducted  me,  promising  to  return  in  an  hour  or  so,  had 
not  turned  up,  and  I  fled.  AH  attempts  to  fuse  classes  must 
be  honoured.  The  Salvation  Army  with  all  its  noise  and 
vulgarity  has  its  sphere:  I  am  glad  there  is  a  Church  Army, 
but  the  Salvationists  showed  the  way.  Mr.  Beeching  accuses 
me  of  depreciating  worship  and  magnifying  philanthropy.  It 
is  true,  I  believe,  that  God  iis  best  served  by  serving  man,  and 
that  without  the  love  of  man  the  love  of  God  is  impossible,  and 
for  this  faith  I  have  good  authority.  I  can  understand  the 
attitude  of  Mary  at  Bethany,  but  I  do  not  forget  at  whose 
feet  she  sat.  He  forbade  vain  repetitions,  and  called  such 
practices  heathenish.  Set  and  formal  services  have  a 
tendency  to  hypocrisy  or  acting,  and  are  surely  less  helpful 
to  man,  and  therefore  less  pleasing  to  God,  than  healing  the 
sick  and  comforting  the  troubled  and  the  heavy-laden.  Our 
Lord  says  much  of  private  prayer,  of  public  very  little ;  he 
taught  in  public.  I  hope,  with  Mr.  Beeching,  that  we  are  all 
reading  “  Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia,”  a  book,  in  spite  of  para¬ 
doxes  and  unbalanced  statements,  of  great  spiritual  insight 
and  candour.  I  am  charged  with  want  of  scholarship  in 
applying  with  the  author  of  this  book  our  Lord’s  warning 
about  the  strait  gate  to  spiritual  pride.  I  imagine  the  gate 
with  a  low  portal,  and  those  who  pass  through  must  not  only 
strip  themselves  of  encumbrances,  but  bow  their  heads. — 
Thanking  my  critics  most  heartily,  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

E.  D.  Stone. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  UNION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  dc  not  wish  to  be  drawn  by  Mr.  Mallet  into  an 
irrelevant  discussion  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  My 
point  was  only  this.  It  was  urged  by  Mr.  Stone  that  lay¬ 
men  of  the  Church  are  kept  back  from  seeking  Holy  Orders 
by  lack  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  social  righteousness  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy.  I  said  that,  on  the  contrary,  experience 
seems  to  show  that  the  laity  are  unwilling  to  respond  to 
a  lead  when  the  clergy  give  it,  and  that  therefore  Mr.  Stone’s 
ar  gument  does  not  hold.  As  to  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
however,  I  will  say  just  this.  One  sirfficient  reason  why  it 
is  maintained  as  a  Society  of  Churchmen  is  because  it  exists 
to  stimulate  the  conscience  of  the  Church,  and  I  believe 
that  without  its  religious  Church  basis  it  would  have  utterly 
failed  to  do  as  much  as  it  has  done. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Westminster  Abbey.  Charles  Gore. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir. — Mr.  Mallet  ( Spectator ,  August  11th)  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  there  ever  was  a  “Society  of  Christian 
Socialists  ”  eo  nomine.  There  was  a  “  Society  for'  Promoting 
Working  Men’s  Associations  ”  consisting  of  a  “  Council  of 
Promoters  ”  and  of  a  “  Central  Board.”  The  functions  of  the 
Council  were,  amongst  others,  “  to  diffuse  the  principles  of 
co-operation,  as  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  to 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry.”  The  Council  published 
“Tracts  on  Christian  Socialism”  and  “Tracts  by  Christian 
Socialists,”  and  amongst  other  lectures  one  on  “  Christian 
Socialism  and  its  Opponents.”  The  first  tract,  by  Mr. 
Maurice  (reprinted  by  the  Christian  Social  Union),  began 
by  asserting  the  belief  that  “  Christianity  is  the  only  founda- 
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tion  of  Socialism,”  and  that;  “  a  true  Socialism  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  a  sound  Christianity.”  The  promoters  included 
from  time  to  time,  no  doubt,  not  only  members  of  different 
religious  bodies,  but  at  least  one  who  specifically  belonged  to 
none.  But  there  were  also  promoters  who  never  called  them¬ 
selves  “  Christian  Socialists.”  As  respects  the  “  Christian 
Social  Union,”  I  too  regret  that  it  professes  to  be  confined 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  (as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  London  branch  is  aware)  that  its  Committee 
does  not  include  members  of  other  religious  bodies.  But 
the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  as  its  President  is  a 
guarantee  that  it  cannot  be  governed  in  any  sectarian  spirit, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  members  of  other  religious 
bodies,  but  those  who  do  not  belong  to  any,  have  been  invited 
to  address  its  meetings  on  social  subjects,  and  have  so 
addressed  them,  whilst  its  leading  clerical  members.  Canon 
Scott  Holland,  Canon  Gore,  Mr.  Percy  Dearmer,  and  others, 
are  found  frequently  working  in  social  matters  with  Christians 
of  other  denominations  and  non-Christians.  Indirectly,  thus 
the  Union  may  be  said  to  reach  already  to  the  breadth  of  its 
name. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  M.  Ludlow. 


COPYRIGHT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  interesting  article  headed  “Walters.  Lane”  in 
the  Spectator  of  August  11th  you  welcome  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  making  it  unnecessary  to  amend  the  law. 
To  me  it  seems  that  decision  has  but  served  to  call  attention 
to  a  defect  in  the  law, — namely,  its  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
the  public  speaker.  The  object  of  copyright  is  the  protection 
of  the  author.  A  speaker  would  appear  to  be  as  much  the 
author  of  his  speech  as  a  writer  of  his  writings.  The  law 
should  secure  to  every  man  proprietorship  in  the  work  of  his 
brain.  Common-sense  seems  to  suggest  that  the  delivery  of 
a  speech  in  public  is  but  a  form  of  publication.  It  is  not 
clear  to  me  that  newspapers  have  any  moral  right  to  print  a 
verbatim  report  of  a  speech  at  all,  unless  with  the  speaker’s 
consent.  But  if  such  a  privilege  be  accorded  them  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  with  the  publication  in  the  newspaper  the 
reporter’s  right  should  end.  True,  the  proprietors  of  the 
paper  are  at  some  expense  to  secure  the  report,  and  it 
is  for  them  to  decide  whether  the  value  of  the  speech 
as  an  item  of  news  will  repay  them  for  their  outlay.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Lane  should  not  be  allowed  to  borrow  from 
the  Times,  but  neither  should  the  Times  enjoy  the 
right  to  republish  Lord  Rosebery's  speeches.  The  author 
alone  should  have  the  right  to  publish,  or  forbid  the  publica¬ 
tion,  of  the  products  of  his  own  brain.  It  may  be  very  good 
law  that  oral  utterance  by  an  author  is  to  be  held  as  equivalent 
to  making  a  present  of  his  work  to  the  public  ;  I  believe  if  a 
lecturer  wishes  to  secure  copyright  he  must  give  forty-eight 
hours’  notice  to  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  before  delivery  of 
hi3  lecture ;  but  surely  this  cumbersome  regulation  should  be 
done  away  with.  When  Milton  dictates  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  to 
his  daughter,  I  take  it  that  his  proprietorship  rests  on  a 
higher  ground  than  the  fact  that  the  clerk  who  recorded  his 
“  oral  utterance  ”  was  in  his  own  employ.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  brief  Bill  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  Parliament  to  secure  that  any  newspaper,  as  an 
item  of  news,  may  give  a  brief  account  of  a  speech ;  that  as. 
this  brief  account  is  composed  by  the  reporter  it  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  paper  which  employs  him;  that  no  person 
shall  have  the  right  to  reproduce  verbatim  a  speech  which  is 
the  work  of  another  man’s  brain,  unless  with  the  speaker’s 
consent ;  and  that  such  consent,  if  given,  shall  be  held,  unless 
otherwise  stipulated,  to  extend  only  to  the  publication  of  the 
speech  in  the  next  day’s  paper  as  an  item  of  news. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  Oswald  St.  Clair. 

Eastbourne. 


THE  WAR  DEBATE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  Shelton  ( Spectator ,  August  11th)  advances  certain 
statements  in  the  form  of  questions,  and  says  that  if  they  “  are 
incorrect  a  great  part  of  the  case  of  the  Pro-Boers  as  usually 
stated  falls  to  the  ground.”  In  your  editorial  note  you  say 
that  his  very  “  ingenious  interrogatory  pleadings,”  as  you  call 
them,  in  no  way  represent  the  true  course  of  the  negotiations  ; 
but  perhaps  you  may  think  it  worth  while  to  make  “  further 
answer  ”  as  follows  : — 


(1)  Was  not  the  demand  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  at  the  Bloemfon¬ 
tein  Conference  a  seven  years’  retrospective  franchise  and  a 
Joint  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
Franchise  Law  ? 

Answer.  No.  At  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
wished  primarily  to  direct  attention  to  the  franchise, 
because  agreement  on  that  would  render  the  raising  of 
many  other  questions  unnecessary  (C  9,404,  No.  1,  para¬ 
graph  11).  In  this  regard  he  put  forward  a  particular  pro¬ 
posal  as  an  outline  and  basis  for  discussion  (C  9,521, 
No.  51,  p.  60).  That  proposal  was  for  a  five  years’ retro¬ 
spective  franchise  (C  9,404,  No  1,  paragraph  20).  He  did 
not  there  demand  a  Joint  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  existing  or  any  proposed  Franchise  Law. 

(2)  Was  not  this  demand  subsequently  pressed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ? 

Answer.  The  demand  subsequently  pressed  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  was  for  an  adequate  reform  of  the  Franchise  Law.  On 
June  30th  he  telegraphed  that  no  franchise  reform  would 
be  accepted  which  did  not  give  the  Outlanders  some 
genuine  representation  in  the  First  Volksraad  at  once 
(C  9,415,  20a).  About  July  19fch  the  Volksraad  passed  a 
law  purporting  to  grant  a  seven  years’  retrospective 
franchise.  This  measure,  however,  was  involved  with 
complicated  details,  and  questions  of  a  technical  nature, 
rendering  its  practical  operation  doubtful.  The  proposal 
for  a  Joint  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  made  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  July  27th,  and  it  had  reference  to  this 
new  Franchise  Law  (C  9,518,  No.  9,  at  p.  11). 

(3)  Was  not  this  demand  granted  previous  to  the  despatch  of 
the  fifty  thousand  men  from  England,  the  Franchise  Law 
being  passed  and  the  Joint  Commission  accepted  ? 

Answer.  Such  proposed  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  never 
accepted  by  the  Transvaal  Government,  but  in  lieu  thereof 
they  offered  (August  19th-21st)  to  recommend  to  the 
Volksraad  a  five  years’  retrospective  franchise,  condi¬ 
tionally,  however,  on  the  consent  of  H.M.  Government  to 
certain  collateral  stipulations  (C  9,521,  No.  36).  Mean¬ 
while,  H.M.  Government  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Franchise  Law  which  had  been  passed  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  secure  the  immediate  and  substantial  representa¬ 
tion  they  had  always  had  in  view  (C  9,521,  No.  52). 

(4)  Is  not,  therefore,  the  immediate  cause  of  war  that  President 
Kruger  would  not  grant  unconditionally  a  five  years’ 
franchise  which  he  offered  conditionally  and  without  pre¬ 
vious  demand  from  our  Government  ? 

Answer.  The  five  years’  term  for  a  retrospective  franchise  was 
as  had  been  proposed  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner  at  Bloemfontein 
(C  9,521,  No.  36),  and  was  not  offered  by  President  Kruger 
without  previous  suggestion  from  our  Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  did  not  demand  that  President  Kruger 
should  grant  this  five  years’  franchise  unconditionally.  He 
replied  to  the  conditional  offer  by  stating  how  far  he  was 
willing  to  go  towards  meeting  the  collateral  stipulations 
attached  to  the  offer  (C  9,521,  No.  43).  He  considered  that 
he  had  accepted  at  least  “  nine-tenths  ”  of  the  whole  (Debate 
in  House  of  Commons,  October  19th).  The  Transvaal 
Government,  nevertheless,  announced  that  their  proposal  had 
lapsed  owing  to  the  non-acceptance  by  H.M.  Government  of 
these  stipulations  (C  9,521,  No.  49,  received  September  6th), 
This,  however,  was  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war, 
inasmuch  as  on  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations  concern¬ 
ing  the  franchise  H.M.  Government  contemplated  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  situation,  and  the  formulating  of  other 
proposals  for  a  final  settlement  (C  9,521,  No.  52). — I  am. 
Sir,  &c.,  Geo.  Carslaee  Thompson. 

Cardiff. 

SEVEN  GARDENS  AND  A  PALACE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  correspondent’s  letter  in  the 
Spectator  of  August  11th  concerning,  as  it  now  would  appear, 
an  unfortunate  statement  in  the  above — i.e.,  the  immunity  of 
beech  from  lightning — I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  produce  my 
authority.  It  is  many  years  since  first  I  heard  it  from  some 
one — I  forget  whom — on  the  occasion  of  passing  through 
Burnham  Beeches  during  a  summer  storm.  Last  June  I 
witnessed,  as  I  believed,  ample  confirmation.  I  was  at  a  place 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  shown  a  noble  copper  beech  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  lawn  near  the  house.  Close  under  the  tree  was  a 
wooden  bench,  one  arm  and  part  of  the  back  of  which  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  a  few  days  before,  wrenched  off,  and 
flung  to  a  distance  of,  I  should  think,  about  a  hundred  yards. 
The  pieces  were  still  lying  where  they  had  been  thrown.  The 
beech  tree  was  untouched. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  V.  B. 
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FAILURE  OF  THE  INDIAN  COUNTERVAILING 
SUGAR-DUTIES. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  through  your  columns  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  advocates  of  countervailing  sugar-duties  to 
the  enclosed  passage  from  the  last  Report  of  her  Majesty’s 
Consul  at  Vienna  on  Austrian  trade  ?  The  passage  fully  bears 
out  the  contention  of  the  Cobden  Club  when  these  duties  were 
imposed  a  year  ago,  that  their  main  efEect  would  be  to  add  to 
the  profits  of  Mauritian  sugar-growers  at  the  expense  of  the 
unrepresented  taxpayers  of  India.  I  may  add  that  the 
American  countervailing  duties,  on  which  the  Indian  duties 
were  based,  have  failed  in  exactly  the  same  way. — I  am,  Sir, 
Sic.,  Harold  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

Cobden  Club,  G  Raymond  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 


Report  or  H.M.  Consul  at  Vienna. 

“  The  uneasiness  caused  amongst  persons  interested  in  the 
export  trade  from  Austria  to  British  India  by  the  introduction 
last  year  of  a  countervailing  duty  on  bounty-fed  sugar  imported 
into  British  India  has  not  been  justified  by  events.  The  decision 
of  the  Legislative  Council  in  Calcutta  at  first  exercised  a  slightly 
detrimental  influence  on  the  Austrian  sugar  market.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  only  of  short  duration,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  change 
worthy  of  special  notice  has  taken  place  in  the  development  of 
business  between  Austria-Hungary  and  that  part  of  the  world. 
It  was  always  anticipated  that  the  primary  effect  of  the  new 
impost  would  be  to  bring  about  an  advance  in  tbe  price  not  only 
of  the  bounty-fed  commodity,  but  also  of  Colonial  sugar.  This 
supposition  has  proved  correct,  and  from  information  to  hand,  it 
would  appear  that  by  reason  of  the  increased  price  demanded  for 
both  the  bounty-fed  and  the  Colonial  article,  it  is  not  the  Conti¬ 
nental  manufacturer,  but  the  Indian  consumer  himself,  upon 
whom  the  chief  burden  of  the  countervailing  duty  is  thrown.-” 


OUR  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  observe  that  one  of  your  correspondents  in  the 
Spectator  of  August  11th  maintains  that  hundreds  of  lives 
might  have  been  saved  in  South  Africa  “  had  there  been  a 
sufficient  supply  of  Swiss  milk.”  This  is  a  dangerous  and 
misleading  contention.  There  may  be  some  forms  of  Swiss 
milk  which  are  innoxious,  but  almost  all  Swiss  milk  is  supplied 
in  tins,  and  the  mere  process  of  t  inning  milk  makes  it  a  doubt- 
fid  article  of  nutrition.  The  typical  subject  for  milk  diet  is 
the  infant,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  medical  practitioner  of 
experience  and  observation  who  has  not  seen  the  poisonous 
effects  of  condensed  milk  on  infants,  especially  in  gastric  and 
enteric  troubles.  All  “  Swiss  ”  milk  is  not  made  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  I  saw  two  years  ago  in  Holland  a  manufactory  of 
“  Swiss  ”  milk,  which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  foul  pool 
of  water,  the  noisome  stench  of  which  was  quite  enough  to 
taint  any  milk.  Milk  and  preparations  of  milk  (including 
Devonshire  cream)  should  never  be  put  into  tins,  but  into 
air-tight  glass  or  earthenware  vessels. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Hampton  Court.  H.  W.  Seager,  M.D. 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  COUNTRY 
CHILDREN. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  annual  country  holiday  once  more  recalls  to  mind 
the  ill-adaptation  of  the  present  system  of  rural  education  to 
village  and  country  life.  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  address  the 
Spectator  on  the  infinite  possibilities  of  field  and  farm,  hedge¬ 
row  and  wood,  brook  and  garden,  to  arouse  the  intellect  and 
stimulate  the  powers  of  observation.  Equally  futile  would  be 
any  suggestion  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  present  primary- 
school  programme  in  order  to  introduce  a  system  of  either 
horticultural  or  agricultural  instruction.  This  would  be 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  It  is  therefore  the  imperative 
duty  of  all  experts  iu  education  to  solve  the  problem  of 
promoting  horticultural  instruction  without  unduly  curtailing 
other  studies.  Might  I  therefore  remind  your  readers  that 
during  part  of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  the  lanes 
present  to  the  holiday-maker  an  almost  constant  view  of 
children  engaged  in  the  process  of  killing  time  ? — a  great 
surplus  of  the  child  life  of  rural  England  beyond  those 
already  wanted  for  the  harvest.  Here  is  great  scope 
for  testing  what,  I  believe,  will  eventually  prove  to  be 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  Surely  it  is  clear  that 


the  time  is  more  than  ripe  for  the  Government  to 
encourage  by  small  grants  a  voluntary  effort  to  form 
extra  or  after-school  classes,  beyond  the  limits  of  school 
hours.  Such  classes  should  be  held  between  May  and 
September.  A  plot  of  ground  for  the  purpose  should  be 
further  allotted  to  each  rural  school,  and,  if  possible,  smaller 
plots  for,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  children.  Little  excur¬ 
sions  should  be  made  into  the  neighbouring  beauty  spots 
under  charge  of  the  teacher,  who  ought  to  be  duly  remu¬ 
nerated.  An  examination  and  certificate  or  prize  would 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  and  it  would  be  a  chance 
for  local  societies  to  help  this  effort  to  raise  the  tone  of  rural 
life.  I  might  remind  you  that  already  in  our  great  public 
schools  extra  classes  are  a  necessity  and  a  success.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  many  of  these  extra  subjects 
beyond  the  ordinary  school  hours. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

City  of  London  School.  A.  G.  Munro. 


STRATO'S  “KISS.” 

[TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir, — Let  me  offer  you  a  version  of  Strato’s  “  Kiss  ”  which  is 
at  any  rate  much  closer  and  more  accurate  than  “  A.  P.  G.’s.” 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  S.  C. 


At  eventide,  vhen  friends  mu3t  say  farewell, 
My  Mceris  kissed  me — was  it  dream  or  sooth  ? 
Right  clear  I  know  all  else  that  then  befell, 

Her  words,  her  questions,  are  the  very  truth. 
The  doubt  is,  did  she  kiss  me?  On  the  sod 
Why  walk  I,  if  she  kissed,  that  am  a  god  ? 


RIFLE  CLUBS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  the  letter  by  “  X.”  on  the 
subject  of  rifle  clubs  in  the  Spectator  of  August  11th,  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  efforts  in  forming  a  little  corps  of 
his  own.  I  hope  he  will  not  think  it  invidious  on  my  part  if 
I  make  one  or  two  suggestions.  My  desire  since  I  have  taken 
a  rifle  in  my  hand  has  been  to  see  the  day  when  a  huge  free¬ 
masonry  of  marksmen  should  extend  throughout  the  country. 
Every  man  has  as  much  claim  to  practise  at  a  proper  range 
(if  he  will  contribute  to  its  support)  as  he  has  to  ride  on  the 
high  road,  as  long  as  no  injury  or  inconvenience  results  to  his 
fellow-men.  Though  I  have  never  used  the  Morris  tube,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  its  value  up  to  a  certain  point;  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  accurate  wind  allowance  when  shooting  at 
long  range  seems  to  me  to  make  long-range  shooting  infinitely 
superior.  Therefore,  when  the  short-range  tyro  has  any 
opportunity  to  shoot  at  a  proper  range,  he  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  at  once,  and  it  should  he  the  aim  of  every 
one  in  authority  to  encourage  him.  There  are  many  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way,  no  doubt.  Some  say  that  the  rifle  clubs 
will  be  composed  of  those  who  would  shirk  the  Volunteer  drills 
from  pure  idleness.  But  any  man  who  wants  to  learn  to  shoot 
without  wishing  to  wear  a  conspicuous  uniform  should  have 
his  chance.  In  a  former  letter  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
noble  army  of  pigeon  shooters  might  advantageously  devote 
some  of  their  surplus  time  and  money  to  rifle  ranges.  And 
when  so  great  an  interest  is  manifested  in  inter-county 
cricket  and  football,  why  should  there  not  be  equally  frequent 
and  interesting  inter-county  and  inter-club  competitions  in 
rifle-shooting  ? — Hoping  to  hear  of  the  further  progress  of 
“  X's”  efforts,  I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  Urwick, 

Hon.  Member  1st  V.B.  Royal  Sussex  Regiment. 

P.S. — The  recent  experience  of  bad  weather  in  camp  should, 
result  in  the  improvement  of  tents,  to  make  them  gale-proof. 


CYCLISTS  AND  RIFLEMEN. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir,— I  have  read  “  X.'s  ”  letter  in  the  Spectator  of 
August  11th  on  “How  I  Formed  a  Rifle  Club”  with 
interest,  and  am  sorry  we  have  not  the  good  luck  to  possess 
a  similar  club  and  range  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  as 
energetic  an  organiser  as  “  X.  The  only  chance  a  town 
artisan  has  of  getting  a  shot  is  at  the  now  almost  extinct 
shooting-galleries  at  the  local  fairs.  It  is  a  common  thing  for 
a  few  of  our  cycling  club  members  to  make  a  point  of  visiting 
them,  when  possible,  to  enjoy  a  shoot.  I  think  if  there  were 
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a  few  rifle  clubs  amalgamated  with  some  of  tbe  cycling 
clubs,  with  ranges  say  eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  they 
would  become  popular  among  cyclists.  What  greater  amuse¬ 
ment  could  one  get  than  a  ride  out  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
to  a  range  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  practising  ?  Now  one 
takes  a  ride  out  and  sits  and  idles  an  hour  or  so  away  before 
returning  home.  Lots  of  cyclists  do  not  care  to  join  the 
Yolimteers  ;  but,  as  cyclist-riflemen,  they  might  be  very  useful 
in  time  of  need.  Again,  what  more  mobile  organisation  can 
one  wish  for  than  a  company  of  cyclists  who  are  good  shots  ? 
They  never  need  fear  of  tiring  their  steeds,  and  could  cover 
the  ground  in  as  quick  a  time  as  the  mounted  men— I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  A  London  Cyclist. 


POETRY. 


THREE  BALLADS  FROM  THE  PUNJABI. 

I. 

“Tell  me,  Mistress,  who  will  marry  you,  Mistress,  marry 
you  ?  ” 

“  Khaka,  my  lady,  he  will  many  me,  lady,  marry  me. 

He  has  two  yoke  of  oxen,  sturdy  to  hoe, 

And  four  for  the  well-wheel ;  his  land  lies  low, 

And  the  scent  of  his  locks  mocks  the  roses  that  grow 
In  the  gardens  of  Persia.  Khaka  will  marry  me,  lady, 
marry  me.” 

“  When  death  comes,  Mistress,  who  will  carry  you,  Mistress, 
carry  you  ?  ” 

“  My  sons,  if  Allah  is  gracious,  they  will  cany  me,  lady, 
carry  me ; 

One  at  my  feet  and  one  at  my  head ; 

If  Allah  gives  children,  there’s  peace  for  the  dead, 
For  the  lights  will  be  lit,  and  the  prayers  will  be  said. 
God  pity  the  sonless.  My  sons  will  carry  me,  lady,  carry 


Where  does  the  cuckoo  sleep,  baby  ?  Down  by  the  great 
stone  tank, 

Where  the  lizards  bask  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  monkeys 
play  on  the  bank. 

Where  does  the  peacock  sleep,  baby  ?  Out  in  the  jungle 
grass, 

Where  the  jackals  howl  in  the  evening,  and  the  parrots 
scream  as  they  pass. 

What  does  the  peacock  drink,  baby?  Cream  from  some¬ 
body’s  cup, 

And  if  somebody  isn't  careful,  the  peacock  will  drink  it  all  up. 

What  does  the  cuckoo  drink,  baby  ?  Milk  from  somebody’s 
pan, 

So  run  to  stop  the  rascal  as  quick  as  ever  you  can. 

What  does  the  cuckoo  eat,  baby  ?  Candy,  and  all  that’s 
nice. 

And  great  round  balls  of  brown  sugar,  speckled  with  silver 
and  spice. 

What  does  the  peacock  eat,  baby  ?  Lollipops  all  day  long, 

But  baby  must  go  to  sleep  now,  for  this  is  the  end  of  the 
song. 

III. 

We  came :  The  dust-storm  brought  us :  who  knows  where 
the  dust  was  bom  ? 

Behind  the  curtains  of  heaven  and  the  courts  of  the  silver 
morn. 

We  go  where  the  dust-storm  whirls  us,  loose  leaves  blown 
one  by  one 

Through  the  light  towards  the  shadows  of  evening  down  the 
tracks  of  the  sloping  sun. 

We  are  blown  of  the  dust  that  is  many  and  we  rest  in  the 
dust  that  is  one. 

We  have  pitched  our  tents,  we  feast  and  we  play  on  the  shift¬ 
ing  sands  of  life ; 

We  are  drunk  all  day  with  the  things  of  this  world,  with 
laughter  and  love  and  strife. 

Friends  come  and  friends  go,  but  Death’s  sentry  waits,  and 
the  last  long  march  must  be  done, 

For  the  camel-bells  tinkle,  the  load  must  be  strapped,  and  we 
fare  forth  friendless  alone 

Out  into  the  Western  darkness  that  shrouds  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun. 

Multan  i. 


BOOKS. 


MR.  RHODES  AND  MR.  KRUGER  * 

It  is  for  more  than  one  reason  to  be  regretted  that  in  South 
African  politics  two  men  should  have  stood  out  so  conspicu¬ 
ously.  By  peculiar  qualities  of  temperament  and  character, 
and  through  the  trend  of  circumstances,  Mr.  Rhodes  has  been 
the  best-known  Englishman  and  Mr.  Kruger  the  champion  of 
Dutch  nationality.  Here  in  England  we  might,  perhaps,  if 
we  happened  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  African 
history,  look  beyond  the  men  to  the  principles  or  policies 
which  they  have  adopted;  but  even  here  the  crowd,  until 
the  present  war,  believed  that  South  Africa  was  a  prize¬ 
ring  where  two  individuals  were  fighting.  At  the  Cape 
this  notoriety,  predominance  —  call  it  what  you  will 
— of  two  individuals  has  exercised  an  influence  that 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  most  unfortunate.  Yery  many 
English  South  Africans,  while  recognising  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
abilities,  and  the  merit  of  his  work  in  the  North,  have 
thoroughly  disliked  his  domestic  policy,  his  attempts  to  bluff 
the  Imperial  Government,  his  playing  with  edged  tools,  his 
incurable  recklessness  and  verbal  levity.  Similarly,  the 
better  Dutch  elements,  while  admiring  the  indomitable  vigour, 
the  staunch  tenacity,  of  Paul  Kruger,  have  been  disturbed 
and  alarmed  at  his  narrow  obstinacy,  his  inveterate  hated  of 
all  things  English,  his  curious  tenderness  for  the  partisans  of 
corrupt  misgovernment.  And  yet  when  in  1896  the  fictitious 
peace  of  South  African  political  life  was  rudely  disturbed, 
Dutch  and  English  alike  were  practically  compelled  to  range 
themselves.  Cape  Englishmen  were  given  the  choice  of 
acting  with  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  strong  partisans,  or  putting 
the  Bond  into  power,  the  choice  between  a  man  they  dis¬ 
trusted  and  a  system .  they  detested.  Cape  Dutchmen 
were  required — and  the  pressure  was  considerable — either  to 
accept  President  Kruger  as  the  champion  of  the  Dutch  race, 
and  condone  his  shortcomings,  or  to  be  denounced  by  their 
kinsmen  as  the  followers  of  the  man  who  had  made  a 
treacherous  attack  upon  the  South  African  Republic.  The 
position  was,  thanks  to  most  of  our  daily  papers  and  their 
African  correspondents,  so  thoroughly  misunderstood  at  home, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  insist  on  these  facts.  Happily  there 
were  men  of  both  races  strong  enough  to  resist  the  tide.  Sir 
Pieter  Faure  remained  a  Progressive.  Mr.  Rose-Innes,  in 
sp«ite  of  prolonged  calumny,  maintained  quietly  that  Im¬ 
perialism  was  not  identical  with  Jingoism.  Hence  there  is 
to-day  strong  hope  for  the  future.  What  hope  would 
there  be  if  Mr.  Rhodes  were  now  the  triumphant  leader 
of  an  English  community  flushed  with  success,  while  the 
Dutch  mourned  as  one  man  for  the  fall  of  Pretoria  ?  Still, 
if  our  makers  of  books  will  put  personal  labels  on  their 
covers,  we  must  deal  with  them  according  to  their 
desire.  Of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  speeches  we 
do  not  propose  to  say  very  much,  for  we  have  recently 
dealt  at  some  length  with  two  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  questions  raised  therein, — his  early  l’elations  with  the 
Bond,  and  his  money  contribution  to  Parnellism.  The  book 
is  a  useful  record  of  one  side  of  South  African  history, 
though  it  is  a  little  unwieldy.  The  story  of  the  way  in  which 
Lobengula  justified  his  murder  of  seventy  of  his  subjects  by 
pleading  that  the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society  had  “  told 
him  to  do  it  ”  (p.  350)  should  be  read  by  all  well-meaning  and 
ignorant  people  who  meddle  in  native  affairs.  But  “  Yindex  ” 
is  anything  rather  than  judicial ;  in  his  account  of  Bechuana- 
land  affairs  in  1884  he  is  flagrantly  unjust  to  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
he  omits  to  mention  the  murder  of  Bethell  by  the  fili¬ 
busters,  and  he  conceals  the  true  character  of  Yan 
Niekirk,  of  Stellaland,  whose  cause  Mr.  Rhodes  to  some 
extent  adopted.  As  Messrs.  Abercrombie  and  Scoble  say 
with  perfect  justice,  “  Mr.  Mackenzie  alone  made  possible  the 
later  projects  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  although  that  gentleman  did  all 
in  his  power  at  that  time  (1884)  to  frustrate  his  efforts.”  No 
one  will  be  at  the  pains  nowadays  to  read  fifteen-year-old 
books  about  South  Africa,  but  every  one  who  takes  up  the 
account  given  by  “  Yindex  ”  of  the  circumstances  leading  to 
the  Warren  Expedition  ought  to  check  it  by  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 

*  (l.)  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Krugerism.  By  John  Scoble  and  II.  R.  Aber¬ 
crombie.  London  :  W.  Heinemann.  [10s.net.]— — (2.)  Cecil  Rhodes  :  his  Political 
Life  and  Speeches ,  18S1-1HOO.  Edited  by  “  Vlndes."  Loudon  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Ilus.  net.] 
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own  book,  Austral  Africa.  “  Yindex”  omits  to  point  out  that 
curiously  enough  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  was  so  angry  with  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  for  consulting  Mr.  Hol'meyr  at  the  time 
of  the  Raid,  was  himself  selected  to  go  to  Bechuanaland  in 
1884  when  a  member  of  the  Cape  Opposition.  The  authors 
of  Krugerism,  as  will  be  seen,  are  not  blind  partisans  of  Mi'. 
Rhodes.  It  is  true  that  they  dedicate  their  work  to  him  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  which 
seems  to  show  a  lack  of  humour,  but  they  go  much  further 
in  depreciation  than  we  should  care  to  go,  remarking  blandly : 
“  It  is  difficult  of  proof  in  how  far  Mr.  Rhodes  was  committed  to 
an  independent  United  South  Africa  with  himself  as  President.” 
Mr.  Rhodes’s  own  account  of  the  overtures  made  to  him  by  a 
Mr.  Borckenhagen  ( Speeches ,p.  827)  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  such 
a  suggestion.  But  our  authors — of  whom  we  must  speak  in 
this  indiscriminate  way,  since  they  write  in  the  first  person 
singular — have  some  shrewd  remarks  on  President  Kruger’s 
early  hopes  of  winning  Mr.  Rhodes  to  be  his  agent.  We  also 
commend  their  description  of  the  result  of  the  desperate 
efforts  made  by  such  partisans  as  Mr.  Hawksley  to  whitewash 
the  Raid ;  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  well  worth  saying,  that 
these  manoeuvres  had  no  other  effect  than  to  promulgate  the 
suspicion  among  the  Dutch  that  the  Imperial  Government 
was  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  which  it  dared  not  avow. 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  pseudo-imperialism. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Krugerism,  although  badly  ar¬ 
ranged,  is  full  of  interest.  To  some  extent  it  covers 
Mr.  FitzPatrick’s  ground,  but  the  writers’  standpoint 
is  not  the  same.  They  have  neither  affection  for  nor 
connection  with  the  Johannesburg  capitalists;  they  write 
on  behalf  of  the  middle-class  Outlander  who  wished  to 
make  the  Transvaal  his  home,  and  resented  misgovernment 
because  it  made  his  life  uncomfortable  and  not  because 
his  dividends  fell.  In  fact,  we  take  their  book  to  express 
very  fairly  the  ideas  of  the  average  trooper  in  the 
Imperial  Light  Horse,  whose  connection  with  Johannesburg 
has  led  to  hard  fighting  on  the  Tugela  rather  than  to 
mansions  in  Park  Lane.  Most  of  the  book  is  not  new,  but  the 
point  of  view  saves  it  from  being  superfluous.  The  most 
vivid  impression,  we  think,  to  be  gathered  from  its  pages  is 
the  very  serious  danger  which  existed  until  recently  of  the 
growth  of  a  non-Boer  Republic  (we  should  call  it  cosmo¬ 
politan  rather  than  Anglo-Saxon)  in  the  Transvaal,  a  State 
which  would  have  resented  Imperial  indifference  in  the  past, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  worked  with  more  chance  of 
success  than  Mr.  Kruger's  Doppers  for  an  independent  South 
Africa  in  the  future.  At  times  the  writers  are  what  we  can 
only  call  naive.  They  devote  much  space  to  the  crisis  in 
1894,  when  Lord  Loch  visited  Pretoria  on  account  of  the 
commandeering  question,  and  criticise  Lord  Loch  for  having 
settled  that  question  satisfactorily.  “  Sir  Henry,”  they  observe, 
“  must  have  lost  his  head  ;  all  he  obtained  was  the  cessation  of 
commandeering  [the  object  of  his  mission],  which  deprived  us 

of  the  mainstay  of  our  agitation,  and  established . false 

peace.”  Mr.  Rhodes  behaved  very  well  in  the  Cape  Parliament 
(and  we  note  that  “Yindex”  omits  this  particular  speech), 
loyally  supporting  the  High  Commissioner,  and  deprecating  a 
revolution  on  the  Rand.  For  this  our  authors  blame  him 
strongly.  But  six  months  afterwards  he  listened  to  the  voice  of 
Johannesburg,  and  entered  on  the  futile  criminal  policy  which 
culminated  at  Doornkop.  “  It  was  a  fatal  error  on  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
part,”  say  these  rigid  moralists,  “  to  let  the  movement  appear 
to  be  a  capitalistic  one.  He  could  have  done  the  whole  thing 
much  better  alone,  confining  himself  to  merely  letting  them 
[the  capitalists]  know  that  they  should  adopt  an  attitude  of 
strict  neutrality  with  regard  to  politics,  closing  an  eye  where 
necessary.” 

And  so  Johannesburg,  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  1894  to  upset  “  Krugerism,”  turned 
to  devious  ways,  made  an  unparalleled  mess  of  them,  and  at 
last  returned  to  its  allegiance  in  1899.  The  story  suggests 
reflections  as  to  the  immediate  fitness  of  the  Transvaal  for 
pelf-government.  Mr.  Scoble  and  Mr.  Abercrombie,  really 
earnest,  well-meaning  Britons,  seem  to  be  incapable  of  seeing 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  breach  of  trust  in  connection  with 
the  Johannesburg  agitation,  and  are  apparently  blind  to  the 
merits  of  a  nation’s  keeping  its  bargains  to  its  own  hindrance. 
The  Majuba  policy  was  disastrous  folly,  they  urge ;  in  1894 
there  was  a  chance  of  reversing  it  by  refusing  to  accept 


Mr.  Kruger’s  concessions  and  annexing  the  South  African 
Republic ;  why  then  should  we  have  waited  till  1899,  when 
the  Boers  were  well-armed  ? 

"We  do  not  think  that  we  misrepresent  these  gentlemen, 
and  we  would  merely  ask  them  how  long  they  think  the 
British  Empire,  with  its  millions  of  non-English  citizens, 
would  endure  if  our  rulers  adopted  their  principles.  We  all 
know  that  the  Majuba  policy  was  disastrous.  But  was  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  nation  to  stand  by  that  policy,  to  which 
it  had  solemnly  committed  itself  ?  We  are  now  certain  that 
President  Kruger’s  aims  were  incompatible  with  the  safety  of 
our  Empire,  and  we  know  that  the  present  war  is  justified 
by  the  history  of  the  last  sixteen  years.  And  again,  the  best 
Dutch  opinion  at  the  Cape  recognises  that  the  Imperial 
Government  tried  loyally  to  follow  out  the  policy  of  the  Con¬ 
ventions,  and  that  opinion  will  in  time  influence  men  who  are 
now  sore  at  the  defeat  of  the  Transvaalers’  aspirations.  Had 
England  in  1894  snatched  at  the  chance  of  a  casus  belli,  and 
insisted  upon  impossible  conditions,  every  Afrikander  would, 
with  justice,  have  looked  upon  the  British  Government  as  the 
enemy  of  his  people,  and  the  future  would  show  no  hope  of  a 
united  South  Africa. 


FULHAM,  OLD  AND  NEW* 

The  great  Earl  of  Peterborough  lived  at  Fulham,  and  so  did 
Samuel  Richardson,  who  wrote  Pamela  and  Clarissa  Harloue 
in  a  house  at  the  North  End.  Except  for  this  singularly  ill- 
assorted  pair  of  celebrities,  Fulham,  must  be  pronounced  poor 
in  historic  personages, — poor,  that  is,  for  a  district  of  London. 
Yet  no  town  or  township  need  deplore  its  case  which  can 
point  to  a  century  in  which  it  was  inhabited  by  the  most 
romantic  of  all  soldiers  and  diplomatists — and  the  last  of  all 
Peterborough’s  romances,  a  romance  of  the  heart,  sheltered 
itself  actually  at  Fulham,  when  Anastasia  Robinson,  the 
beautiful  singer,  his  unacknowledged  wife,  lived  in  a  house 
near  to  Parson’s  Green — and  by  the  most  unromantic  of  all 
great  geniuses,  the  dumpy,  old-maidish  little  printer  and 
stationer,  who  knew  more  about  women  than  all  the  Love¬ 
laces  that  have  ever  plumed  themselves  on  that  department  of 
knowledge.  Yet,  upon  second  thoughts,  we  cannot  admit 
that  Fulham  is  uninteresting.  Mr.  Feret’s  huge  com¬ 
pilation  is  not  attractive  to  read,  certainly ;  but  if 
one  studies  it  with  a  little  goodwill,  the  record  is 
full  of  fascination.  Take  the  two  leading  names ;  they 
stand  out,  but  they  are  only  steps  in  the  long  history  of 
their  respective  dwelling  -  places.  Richardson’s  house  at 
North  End — a  semi-detached  residence — was  built,  it  seems, 
under  George  I.  by  a  Justice  Smith.  In  its  passage  from 
tenant  to  tenant  it  was  occupied  at  one  time  by  Mrs.  Nisbett, 
the  actress,  and  later  it  became  the  home  of  Burne-Jones ; 
the  actual  briar-rose  of  the  famous  picture  grew  in  the  very 
garden  where  Richardson  devised  the  fortunes  of  Clarissa, 
Within  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the  days  when  Johnson 
came  and  scratched  his  name  on  the  window-pane,  how  many 
notable  faces  must  have  been  seen  within  those  walls !  In 
that  case  the  history  came  after  Richardson,  but  when  he  left 
North  End  and  moved  to  the  house  in  Parson’s  Green  where 
he  died  (now  unhappily  only  a  memory  preserved  in  old 
prints),  he  went  to  what  had  once  been  the  dower-house  of 
Prince  Arthur’s  widow,  the  unlucky  Katherine  of  Aragon, — • 
so  that  one  who  for  the  love  of  Richardson  should  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  his  haunts  at  Fulham  would  find  himself 
inevitably  brought  in  touch  with  famous  memories  that  go 
back  so  far  as  1500,  and  forward  to  our  own  day.  And  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  how  the  history  of  Peterborough’s 
mansion  in  like  manner  takes  us  back  through  all  the 
troubles  of  King  and  Commons  to  Elizabethan  days  at  least, 
and  how,  following  its  fortunes  downward,  we  strike  on 
forgotten  episodes  of  the  Napoleonic  War;  for  Mr.  Meyrick. 
then  owner  of  the  place,  became  in  1798  first  Colonel-Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  newly  enrolled  Fulham  Y olunteers. 

No  ancient  records  are  uninteresting  to  one  who  has  the 
historical  sense,  that  is  the  plain  truth  ;  if  they  seem  so  it  is 
only  because  either  they  are  imperfect  or  our  knowledge  is. " 
Mr.  Feret  (we  adhere  to  his  own  way  of  accentuating  the 
name)  certainly  gives  us  all  we  can  desire  in  the  way  of  com- 

*  Fulham,  Old  and  New :  being  an  Exhaustive  History  of  the  Ancient  Parish 
of  Fulham.  By  Charles  James  FOret.  3  vols.  With  nearly  500  Illustrations, 
Maps,  Plans,  &c.  London  :  Leadenhall  Press.  [£3  3s.] 
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pleteness.  For  instance,  in  his  account  of  the  church  there  is 
printed  in  full  an  inventory  of  the  vestments  and  other  church 
furniture  taken  under  Henry- VIII.,  when  it  seemed  desirable 
that  the  loot  of  ecclesiastical  property  should  be  restrained,  or 
at  least  kept  in  authorised  hands.  This  list,  we  can  conceive, 
would  be  of  the  deepest  interest  to  ecelesiological  experts. 
The  monuments,  again,  show  no  conspicuous  name,  yet  odd 
fragments  of  history  become,  so  to  say,  actual  as  one  looks 
them  over.  Here  lies,  for  instance,  William  Rumbold,  who 
was  Officer  of  the  Wardrobe  under  Charles  I.,  and  spent  a 
fortune.,  fpr  the  Stuarts  before  he  was  reinstated  under 
Charles  II.  Here  lies  a  Carlos,  son  of  the  man  who  shared 
Charles’s  uneasy  perch  in  the  oak  at  Boscobel.  And  here  is 
a  more  interesting  person  than  either, — John  Saris,  whom 
Middleton  left  at  Bantam  in  1604  as  a  junior  factor,  and  who 
in  later  life  was  a  pioneer  of  trade  with  Japan.  Give  those  data 
to  a  man  like  Macaulay,  and  see  the  picture  of  a  half-century 
that  he  would  make  with  them.  Mr.  Feret  very  wisely  does  not  try 
to  rival  Macaulay,  but  he  abounds  in  the  dry  bones  of  history, 
which  for  a  breath  would  come  to  life.  Take  the  records  of 
Crabtree  House,  built  by  Captain  Crispe,  a  monopolist  of  the 
Guinea  trade  under  Charles  I.,  certainly  a  slave-trader,  prob¬ 
ably  also  a  kidnapper,  but  still  one  of  the  merchant-adven¬ 
turers  whom,  dead  or  living,  Miss  Mary  Kingsley  delighted 
to  honour.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Crispe  took  the 
King’s  side,  and  if  bis  property  at  Fulham  suffered  he 
probably  made  good  the  loss,  for  he  held  Charles’s  commis¬ 
sion  to  equip  fifteen  privateers.  The  statement  of  his  losses 
by  the  Stuart  cause  (preserved  in  MS.)  is  imposing,  but  after 
the  Restoration  the  old  adventurer  was  still  firmly  seated  at 
Crabtree,  and  his  heart  reposes  to  this  day  in  an  urn  at 
Hammersmith  Chapel,  where  you  can  read  that  he  “first 
settled  the  trade  of  Gould  from  Guyny,  and  there  built  the 
Castell  of  Cormantine.”  His  nephew  sold  the  house  to  Prince 
Rupert,  Charles’s  nephew,  who  bestowed  it  upon  Margaret 
Hughes,  whose  pretty  face — commemorated  by  Pepys  and 
Grammont — adorns  Mr.  Feret’s  page.  Later  it  passed  to 
Bubb  Doddington,  who  made  it  notorious  and  gorgeous  under 
the  name  of  La  Trappe.  After  him  came  a  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg  and  the  Margravine,  once  Lady  Craven,  who, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  built  a  private  theatre  in  the 
grounds.  Last  of  all,  and,  as  Mr.  Feret  naively  observes, 
“most  illustrious,”  was  George  IV.’s  unlucky  Queen 
Caroline,  and  for  a  time  Brandenburg  House  ( alias  La 
Trappe,  alias  Crabtree)  was  the  centre  of  interest,  till  the 
poor  woman  died  there.  After  that  the  house  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  it  is  now  the  site  of  a  distillery. 

That  is  the  melancholy  part  of  it  all.  We  cannot  ask  that 
there  should  be  anything  to  recall  the  days  when  a  horde  of 
Danes  wintered  at  Fulham;  nor  even  the  times  when  the  lord 
of  the  manor  took  toll  of  the  salmon  caught  off  the  shore. 
The  time  is  gone  when  Fulham  appointed  ale-tasters  for  the 
parish,  and  enacted  that  there  should  be  ale-poles  erected, 
“  that  the  King’s  lieges  should  know  where  there  is  ale  to  be 
sold.”  Gone  also  is  the  time  when  a  Puritan  Parliament 
interdicted  the  playing  of  bowls — perhaps  not  without  reason, 
since  Fulham  had  none  too  good  a  reputation,  and  loaded 
dice  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  were  known 
as  Fulhams — the  “high  and  low  fulloms”  which,  as  Pistol 
says,  “  beguile  the  rich  and  poor.”  Gone  are  the  days — exist¬ 
ing  so  late  as  fifty  years  back — when  Samuel  Smith  could 
write  of  Fulham’s  “  happy  rustics— a  small  but  meiry  band  ”  ; 
when  Fulham  was  a  place  of  market  gardens,  and  Shropshire 
girls  used  to  come  down  for  the  strawberry  picking  and  march 
into  town  at  midnight  carrying  each  one  a  basket  of  forty 
pounds  weight  on  her  head  and  singing  to  a  tune  that  gave 
the  step  to  march  by.  All  that  is  as  far  off  now  as  the  time 
when  it  was  the  Christian  custom  of  the  parish  to  put  culprits 
in  the  stocks  on  Sunday  mornings  that  the  congregation 
going  and  returning  might  pelt  them  with  stones.  One 
cannot  complain  even  that  the  old  Putney  Bridge  is  only  a 
memory, — the  famous  bridge  twenty  years  ago  cherished  as  a 
relic  of  the  picturesque  past,  two  hundred  years  earlier 
dreaded  as  a  terrible  innovation.  The  funniest  thing  in  Mr. 
F'eret's  book  is  the  reprint  of  a  debate  on  April  4th,  1671, 
when  Mr.  Jones,  Member  for  London,  rose  to  assert  that  “  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  River  Thames  at  Putney  will 
not  only  injure  the  great  and  important  city  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent,  not  only  jeopardise  it,  not  only  destroy 


its  correspondence  and  commerce,  but  actually  annihilate  it 
altogether.”  The  rest  of  the  speeches  read  like  an  artfully 
composed  parody.  Sir  William  Thompson,  after  condemning 
the  “visionary  projects  of  speculative  theorists,”,  which 
delude  the  people  with  a  belief  “  of  increasing  the  skirts  of 
the  city,  so  that  it  may  actually  join  Westminster,”  summed 
up  as  follows  : — 

“  Sir,  I,  like  my  honourable  friend,  have  taken  the  opinions  of 
scientific  men,  and  I  declare  it  to  be  their  positive  conviction, 
and  mine,  tbat  if  the  fatal  bridge  (I  can  find  no  other  suitable 
word)  be  built,  not  only  will  quicksands  and  shelves  be  created 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  but  the  western  barges 
will  be  laid  up  high  and  dry  at  Teddington,  while  not  a  ship 
belonging  to  us  will  ever  get  nearer  to  London  than  Woolwich. 
Thus,  not  only  your  own  markets,  but  your  Custom  House  will 
be  nullified ;  and  not  only  the  whole  mercantile  navy  of  the 
country  absolutely  destroyed,  but  several  West-country  bargemen 
actually  thrown  out  of  employ.  I  declare  to  God,  Sir,  that.  I 
have  no  feeling  on  the  subject  but  that  of  devotion  to  my  country, 
and  I  shall  most  decidedly  oppose  the  Bill  in  all  its  stages.” 

Mr.  Boscawen  said  that  if  things  went  on  at  that  rate  perhaps 
some  gentleman  would  find  out  that  a  bridge  at  Westminster 
would  be  a  convenience.  Perhaps  even  two  other  bridges  might 
be  proposed.  Perhaps  some  honourable  gentleman  would  get 
up  and  “  propose  that  such  bridges-  should  be  built  of  iron 
(shouts  of  laughter).”  Sir  Henry  Herbert  deprecated  all  these 
“  mad  visionary  projects  ”  such  as  had  begun  of  late  to  be 
proposed.  “  If  a  man,  Sir,  was  to  come  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  and  tell  us  that  he  proposed  to  convey  us  regularly  to 
Edinburgh  in  coaches  in  seven  days,  and  bring  us  back  in 
seven  days  more,  should  we  not  vote  him  to  Bedlam?” 
Against  this  crowd  of  witnesses  there  was  no  one  to  testify 
except  the  poet  Waller,  who  did  indeed  point  out.  that  there 
were  several  bridges  at  Paris  and  Venice,  and  yet  those  cities 
prospered;  but  his  main  argument  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  King  could  not  bunt  in  London,  and  to  bunt  must 
cross  the  water.  It  sounds  incredible  now,  but  by. such  argu¬ 
ments  the  whole  business  was  put  off  for  a  matter  of  nearly 
sixty  years, — till  1729. 

But  though  the  bridge  is  gone  and  the  old  times  with  it, 
we  wish  that  the  speculative  builder  had. spared  one  or  two  of 
the  old  mansions.  Alas  !.  they  too  are  gone,  and  besides  the 
church  there  is  no  conspicuous  link  with  the  past  in  Fulham 
except  one, — but  that  is  no  common  one..  The  Palace,  is  Mr. 
Feret’s  piece  de  resistance — “  the  oldest  English  land  tenure,’’ 
he  says — and  he  illustrates  and  describes  it  inside  and  out. 
The  subject  would  need  an  article  to  itself ;  we  have  only  space 
to  make  a  quotation  which  seems  singularly  apposite.  In  1789 
Hannah  More,  then  the  guest  of  Bishop  Porteus,  wrote  a 
complimentary  jeu  d'esprit  entitled  Bonner's  Ghost,  which 
expresses  the  horror-stricken  sentiments  of  that  persecuting 
prelate  when  he  beheld  his  mild  successor ;  and  not  only  his 
successor : — 

“  But  soft — what  gracious  form  appears  ? 

Is  this  a  convent’s  life  ? 

Atrocious  sight !  by  all  iny  fears, 

A  prelate  with  a  wife. 

Ah  !  sainted  Mary,  not  for  this 
Our  pious  labours  joined; 

The  witcheries  of  domestic  bliss 
Had  shook  e’en  Gardiner’s  mind.” 

We  commend  Mr.  Feret’s  book  to  all  interested  in  Fulham, 
and  especially  in  Fulham  Palace. 


MOUNTAINEERING  REPRINTS  * 

The  three  volumes  of  mountaineering  literature  now  before 
us  differ  greatly  in  intrinsic  merit,  but  they  all  bear  witness 
to  the  wide  interest  taken  nowadays  in  things  mountaineering. 
They  represent,  moreover,  the  chief  aspects  of  the  literature  of 
the  sport, — the  scientific,  the  amateur,  and  the  technical.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  the  three  is  Travels  through  the  Alps, 
in  which  Mr.  Coolidge  has  done  for  the  narrative  portion  of 
Forbes's  remains  what  the  Professor  himself  did  for  the 
scientific  in  bis  Occasional  Papers  on  the  Theory  of  Glaciers,  now 
First  Collected  and  Chronologically  Arranged,  published  in  1859. 
The  volume  contains  descriptions  of  the  journeys  that  Forbes 

*  (1.)  Travels  through  the  -Alps-.-  By  the  late  James -D.  Forbes,  F.R.S., 
See.R.S.Ed.,  F.G.S.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Annotated  by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 
London :  A.  and  C.  Black.  [20s.]— —(2.)  The  Alps  from  End  to  Endl "By* Sir 
William  Martin  Conway.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  D.  M’Cormiek,  and  a  Chapter 

by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.  London  :  Constable  and  Co.  [6s.] - (3.) 

Mountaineering .  By  C.  T.  Dent  and  others.  Third  Edition.  ‘‘Badminton 
Library."  London  :  Longmans  and  Co.  [ills.  6d.] 
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tnade  to  the  Alps,  and  the  experiments  he  conducted  there 
from  1839-50,  as  well  as  some  occasional  articles. 

Forbes  is  one  of  the  early  giants,  or  rather  semi-mythical 
heroes,  of  mountaineering  record,  to  whom  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  of  climbers  pay  a  sort  of  awful  reverence,  and  he  deseiwes 
every  hit  of  the  respect  shown  him.  He  may  well  be  regarded 
as  the  father  of  English  mountaineering,  the  pioneer  of  the 
great  outburst  of  Alpine  exploration  that  took  place  in  the 
“  fifties,”  but  it  should  be  remembered  that,  whatever  may  be 
his  position  as  a  man  of  science,  as  a  climber  he  strictly 
belongs  to  the  British  Walhalla,  for  it  is  a  vulgar  error, 
Mr.  Coolidge  informs  usoto  suppose  that  as  a  nation  we  were 
the  first  in  the  Alpine  field. 

He  owes  the  exalted  position  that  he  occupies  primarily  to 
his  genuine  and  passionate  love  of  the  wonders  among  which 
he  worked  and  lived.  He  felt  the  solemn  glory  of  the  world 
of  ice,  the  bright  mystery  of  the  neve  swelling  into  the  mighty 
dome  or  set  about  with  rugged  pinnacles  of  shattered  rock  ; 
to  him  the  moonlight  lent  fresh  enchantment  to  the  scene  as 
it  glinted  upon  the  frozen  snow,  and  when  he  stood  upon  the 
edge  of  some  great  crevasse  he  must,  like  us,  have  felt  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  the  cool  blue  of  the  unplumbed  abyss,  even  while 
his  scientific  eye  noted  the  veined  structure  of  the  walls ;  for 
we  must  not  forget  that,  in  common  with  most  of  the  early 
climbers,  his  interest  was,  in  the  first  place,  scientific,  and 
that  it  is  as  a  man  of  science  that  the  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  would  expect  to  be  remembered. 
Though  the  present  volume  contains  his  less  strictly  scientific 
works  only,  about  half  consists  of  accounts  of  his  experiments 
and  his  deductions  from  the  results  obtained.  Nor  is  he  in 
danger  of  being  forgotten  in  the  forward  march  of  science. 
With  Agassiz  he  stands  practically  alone  in  the  history  of 
Gletcherkunde  previous  to  Tyndall,  and  though  the  theory  of 
glacier  motion  that  he  advanced  is  not  now  accepted — at  least 
in  the  form  in  which  he  propounded  it — it  was  an  immense 
advance  upon  the  crude,  if  sometimes  ingenious,  guesses  of 
earlier  writers,  and  was  founded  upon  a  series  of  elaborate 
and  most  skilfully  conducted  observations.  Herein,  indeed, 
lay  the  great  value  of  Forbes's  work;  while  former  savants 
had  based  their  theories  upon  vague  popular  traditions  as  to  the 
movements  of  glacier-ice,  the  Scotch  Professor  deduced  from 
actual  observation  certain  laws  which  subsequent  experiment 
has  served  only  to  confirm. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  place  oneself  in  the  position 
of  an  Alpine  climber  in  the  early  “  forties,”  when  the 
topography  of  the  great  mountain  masses  was  almost  un¬ 
known,  but  it  is  essential  we  should  do  so  if  we  wish  to 
appreciate  the  work  done  by  the  early  mountaineers.  Even 
nowadays  the  ice-fall  on  the  Glacier  du  Geant  is  some¬ 
times  a  formidable  obstacle,  and  it  must  have  been  no  light 
undertaking  to  cross  from  Courmeyeur  to  Chamonix  when  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  know  beforehand  whether  and  where 
the  seracs  were  passable,  and  when  unfamiliarity  with  snow- 
craft  and  scanty  knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  the  ice- 
world  increased  the  difficulties  and  labour  of  the  passage,  and 
added  to  the  nervous  strain  the  vague  terror  of  the  unknown. 
The  knowledge  of  Alpine  geography  of  two  generations  back 
seems  to  us,  indeed,  little  removed  from  pure  ignorance,  and 
it  is  rather  curious  to  find  Forbes  apologising  for  writing  of 
so  well  known  a  region  as  the  Alps.  We  wonder  what  he 
would  have  said  to  many  modern  Alpine  publications,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Sir  Martin  Conway's  book  now  before  us ! 

This  narrative,  entitled  The  Alps  from  Etui  to  End,  was 
published  some  years  back,  and  now  appears  in  a  cheaper 
form,  but  with  all  the  original  illustrations  by  Mr.  M’Cormick. 
These  are  from  photographs,  but  give  a  very  poor  idea  of 
snow  scenery  owing  to  the  lack  of  detail  and  dull  heaviness 
of  the  shadows,  which  make  them  look  like  undep-exposed 
negatives.  The  great  majority — there  are  fifty-two — could 
well  have  been  spared,  and  if,  in  place  of  these  wash  sketches, 
reproductions  had  been  made  from,  say,  a  dozen  good  plates 
by  one  of  the  admirable  processes  now  in  use,  the  interest  of 
the  book  would  have  been  vastly  increased,  for  there  is  little 
in  it,  apart  from  the  illustrations,  that  will  attract  mountaineers. 
The  idea  of  following  the  main  ridges  of  the  Alps  throughout 
their  length,  which  occasioned  Sir  Martin’s  expedition,  is  very 
suggestive,  and  many  might  follow  a  similar  plan  with  advan¬ 
tage,  but  if  we  may  venture  a  word  of  advice,  the  chances  are 


greatly  against  their  having  anything  to  tell  at  the  end  of  it 
which  will  serve  for  more  than  smoking-room  reminiscences. 

The  new  edition  of  the  “Badminton"  Mountaineering ,  the 
third,  “  revised  and  enlarged,”  has  been  brought  up  to  date  in 
such  matters  as  guide-books  and  photography,  wherein  every 
few  years  make  considerable  changes,  whereas  the  art  of 
climbing  has  now  been  brought  to  that  pitch  at  which  it  may 
be  said  to  change  scarcely  more  rapidly  than  the  mountains 
themselves.  A  new  chapter  has  also  been  added  by  Mr- 
James  Bryce  on  “  Mountaineering  in  Far-Away  Coun¬ 
tries,”  which  is  an  admirable  continuation  of  Mr.  D.  W. 
Freshfield’s  on  “  Mountaineering  beyond  the  Alps,”  and  gives 
a  summary  of  the  work  done  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  eight  years  ago,  as  well  as  a  general  account  of 
the  difficulties  of  mountaineering  in  distant  and  unknown 
parts,  and  of  profitable  fields  for  further  exploration.  Since 
1892  there  have  been  three  English  expeditions  to  the 
Himalayas,  the  latest  being  Mr.  Freshfield's  to  Kinchinjanga 
last  year,  two  to  the  Andes,  one  to  the  Canadian  Rockies,  one 
to  Central  Africa,  and  several  to  New  Zealand,  to  mention 
only  those  in  which  important  summits  have  been  attained,’ 
and  when  we  remember  that  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  explorations  in 
the  Pamirs,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Abruzzi’s  ascent  of  Mount 
St.  Elias,  prove  that  this  activity  is  not  confined  to  English¬ 
men,  we  shall  admit  that  the  last  eight  years  should  rank  high 
in  mountaineering  record. 


MR.  HENLEY'S  NEW  VOLUME  OF  VERSE* 
Those  who  love  the  trumpet-call  in  poetry  will  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Henley  for  his  latest  volume.  His  slim  paper-covered 
book  has  a  heartening,  rousing  note,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
a  noble  tribute  to  the  qualities  of  our  race.  In  the  twelve  songs 
the  verses  all  gallop  to  such  an  impetuous  music  that  they  stick 
in  the  memory  without  an  effort.  We  may  readily  admit  that 
the  odds  in  the  present  war  have  been  on  our  side,  that  this  was 
on  our  part  no  war  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  that 
consequently  there  is  small  motive  for  heroic  poetry.  But  all 
honourable  and  necessary  war  carries  with  it  material  for 
song,  and  if  the  song  be  good,  it  is  the  more  credit  to  the 
maker  that  the  occasion  was  not  of  the  highest. 

Two  of  the  poems  have  been  published  in  an  earlier  book* 
“The  Choice  of  the  Will,”  and  the  wonderful  national 
anthem,  “  What  have  I  done  for  you,  England,  my  England  ?  ” 
but  the  others  have  nearly  all  a  direct  contemporary  refer¬ 
ence.  Two  are  exercises  in  music-hall  jargon,  done  cun¬ 
ningly  and  effectively,  for  the  author  of  the  famous  slang 
ballades  and  rondeaus  is  a  past-master  in  this  dialect.  In  the 
first  the  “Man  in  the  Street”  soliloquises  on  the  ethics  of 
fighting.  In  the  second  Mr.  Henley  has  written  a  song 
of  empire  with  a  most  catching  chorus : —  . 

“  Storm  along,  John  !  Storm  along,  John  ! 

Frenchman  and  Russian  and  Dutchman  and  Don 
Know  the  sea’s  yours  from  the  Coast  to  Canton  ! 

Storm  along,  storm  along,  storm  along,  John  !  ” 

Of  the  song  itself  we  must  quote  at  least  one  stanza 

“  Storm  along,  John  !  There  was  work  to  be  done 
With  a  foe  in  full  blast  ere  you’d  sighted  a  gun  ! 

Came,  the  news  came,  that  you  reeled  in  the  brunt. 

And  at  home,  in  a  flash,  it  was  ‘  Who’s  for  the  front  ?  ’ 

And  your  whelps  overseas,  John — the  whelps  that  you  knew 
For  the  native,  original  pattorn  true-blue — 

O,  your  whelps  wanted  blooding,  they  cried  to  come  on. 

And — Hark  to  them  chorusing  : — ‘  Storm  along,  John  !  ’  ” 

But  Mr.  Henley  has  other  accompaniments  than  the  orchestra 
of  the  halls.  He  can  sing  the  song  of  savage  and  triumphant 
pride  of  war,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  his  tongue 
for  which  no  praise  can  be  sufficient.  It  is  the  privilege  of' 
poetry  to  be  above  generosity,  and  to  be  able  to  exult  without 
meanness.  Here  is  a  song  written  in  the  dark  days  of  last 
December,  which  is  the  very  type  of  the  true  folk-war-song, 
done  without  obvious  art  and  clear  and  emphatic  as  an  order 
of  Cromwell’s : — 

“  Ours  is  the  race 

That  tore  the  Spaniard’s  ruff. 

That  fluDg  the  Dutchman  by  the  breech, 

The  Frenchman  by  the  scruff ; 

Through  his  diurnal  round  of  dawn3 
Our  drum-tap  squires  the  sun  ; 

And  yet,  an  old  mad  burgher-man 
Can  put  us  on  the  run  !  ” 

*  For  England’s  Sake  :  Verses  and  Songs  in  Time  of  War.  By  William  Ernest 
Henley.  London  :  David  Nutt.  [Is.] 
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Finer,  and  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  poems,  is  “  The 
Levy  of  Shields,”  with  its  historical  imagery  weaving  to¬ 
gether  past  and  present.  It  tells  of  the  Black  Prince  sleeping 
in  Canterbury  Minster,  and  the  bugles  blowing  outside  in  the 
working  world,  in  Canterbury  Barracks.  It  is  an  old  fancy — - 
the  dead  hero’s  spirit  still  aiding  his  successors — but  the  com¬ 
monplace  of  great  poetry  is  not  unworthily  revived  when  he 
tells  how 

“  Bound  the  quartering  on  the  card. 

Greatly  willing,  hurrying  hard. 

Storms  the  soul  of  the  Black  Prince  with  all  the  fury  of  long  ago.” 

The  poem  in  which  Mr.  Henley  approaches  nearest  to  Mr. 
Kipling’s  manner  is  “  Our  Chief  of  Men,”  a  noble  eulogy  of 
Lord  Roberts.  We  make  the  comparison  because  Mr.  Plenley 
has  usually  a  preference  for  a  kind  of  delicate  irregularity  of 
rhythm,  a  sudden  exchange  of  the  drum  for  the  flute,  while  here 
the  verse  moves  from  beginning  to  end  with  a  sustained  and 
sonorous  passion.  This  is  war-poetry  as  it  alone  can  be 
wiitten,  whole-hearted,  fierce,  and  triumphant: — 

“  By  the  dismal  fords,  the  thankless  hills,  the  desolate,  half-dead 
flats 

He  has  shepherded  them  like  silly  sheep,  and  cornered  them 
like  rats. 

He  has  driven  and  headed  them  strength  by  strength,  as  a 
hunter  deals  with  his  deer. 

And  has  filled  the  place  of  the  heart  in  their  breast  with  a 
living  devil  of  fear. 

They  have  seen  themselves  out-marched,  out-fought,  out- 
captained  early  and  late. 

They’ve  scarce  a  decent  town  to  their  name  but  he’s  ridden  in 
at  the  gate. 

Patient,  hardy,  masterful,  merciful,  high,  irresistible,  just, 

For  a  dead  man’s  sake,  and  in  England’s  name,  he  has  done  as 
he  would  and  must.” 

The  temptation  to  quote  is  great,  but  the  book  is  so  slim  that 
in  common  justice  we  must  set  ourselves  limits.  Mr.  Henley 
is  not  everywhere  successful.  He  frequently,  in  our  opinion, 
allows  his  love  for  a  lapse  in  rhythm  to  lead  him  into  awkward¬ 
ness.  Sometimes,  too,  his  emphasis  is  a  little  strained,  he  is 
a  little  apt  to  mistake  robustiousness  for  strength,  and  a  false 
rhetorical  note  is  struck  which  is  alien  to  the  real  temper  of 
the  book.  The  poem,  “  A  Health  unto  Her  Majesty,”  save 
for  the  last  verse,  seems  to  us  forced  and  clumsy,  and  it 
comes  as  a  shock  to  an  admirer  to  find  a  line  like — 

“  Grown  venerable  in  storms  of  cheers.” 

But  such  carpings  are  out  of  place  in  the  case  of  a  book 
which  is  so  gallant  and  single-hearted,  and,  as  in  the 
“Prologue”  and  the  “Last  Post,”  so  keenly  alive  to  both 
sorrow  and  joy.  It  is  well  to  take  war  solemnly,  to  remember 
our  shortcomings,  to  criticise  our  leaders,  and  to  augur 
gloomily  our  national  future.  But,  unless  we  are  to  be  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers  indeed,  we  must  be  touched  at  times 
with  its  purple  and  splendour,  and  feel,  rightly  and  sincerely, 
the  pride  of  race  and  power  without  which  no  people  can 
endure.  Says  the  Envoy  to  the  book  : — • 

“  They  call  us  proud  ? — Look  at  our  English  Rose  ! 

She'dders  of  blood  P — When  hath  our  own  been  spared  ? 
Shopkeepers  ? — Our  accompt  the  high  God  knows. 

Close  ? — In  our  bounty  half  the  world  hath  shared.” 

It  may  not  be  the  whole  truth,  but  it  is  a  part  of  it,  though 
many  to-day  would  bid  us  forget  it. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

The  great  publishing  firms  who  have  branch  houses  on  the 
other  shore  of  the  Atlantic  have  done  a  great  service  to  their 
English  readers  by  introducing  them  to  a  completely  new  set 
of  Transatlantic  novelists.  We  have  for  some  time  enjoyed 
the  work  of  what  has  been  irreverently  called  the  school  of 
“  Howell  and  James,”  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  or 
two  that  the  ordinary  American  novel  has  travelled  across  the 
ocean,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  it  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  In  the  first  place,  the  Transatlantic  novel  is  very  good 
reading,  and  in  the  second  place,  whilst  reading  the  American 
novel  the  Englishman  can  look  at  life  from  the  point  of  view 

*  (1.)  The  Web  of  Life.  By  Robert  Herrick.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  [Os.] 

- (2  )  The  Dean's  Apron.  Bv  C.  .1.  Wills  and  G.  Burchett.  London:  Ward, 

Lock,  and  Co.  [3s.  6d.] - (3.')  The  Flick  of  Fortune.  Bv  Thomas  Parkes. 

London  :  F.  V.  White  and  Co.  [Gs.] - (I.)  The  Comvle.at  Bachelor.  By  Oliver 

Onions.  London:  John  Murray.  [2s.  6d] - (3.)  Town  Ladu  and  Country 

J.ass.  By  Florence  Warden.  London  :  F.  V.  White  and  Co.  [Gs.] - (.0.)  The 

Goddess :  a  Demon.  By  Richard  Marsh.  London  :  F.  V.  White  and  Co.  [6s.] 

- (l.)-nis  Laurel  Crown.  By  A.  M.  P.  Cooke.  London:  Downey  and  Co. 

[3s.  Gd.] 


of  an  American.  The  Web  of  Life,  by  Mr.  Robert  Herrick,  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  this  new  class  of  story.  It  deals  with  life 
in  Chicago  as  if  there  were  no  other  place  than  Chicago  in  the 
world,  and  it  gives  a  picture  which  is  interesting  geographically', 
socially,  and  psychologically.  The  hero  of  the  book,  Howard 
Sommers,  is  a  doctor,  and  early  in  the  story  joins  the  staff  of  a 
famous  consultant,  Dr.  Lindsay.  Now,  unless  he  reads 
American  novels,  how  is  the  Englishman,  fresh  from  the  dark 
sarcophagus  dining  room  in  Harley  Street  where,  with  a  heating 
heart,  he  has  awaited  the  verdict  of  his  particular  Great  Man, 
to  know  that  in  Chicago  the  consultant  doctors  work,  if 
Mr.  Herrick  is  to  be  believed,  in  a  “firm”?  The  whole  thing, 
apparently,  is  run  rather  on  the  lines  of  a  hairdresser's  shop, 
or  of  a  photographer’s  establishment.  The  patient  goes  in,  pays 
beforehand,  and  then  sees  whichever  of  Dr.  Lindsay’s  staff 
fate  sends  him  to.  In  a  large  and  popular  firm,  as  this  is 
represented,  the  doctors  get  into  a  routine,  and  have  a  series 
of  formulse  which  they  prescribe.  These  medicines  are  merely 
indicated  by  numbers,  and  the  patient  is  given  a  card  with  a 
number  on  it,  which  is  exchanged  for  his  medicine  in  the 
chemist’s  store  in  the  flat  below.  It  is  certainly  an 
unattractive  picture  of  the  business  side  of  healing,  and 
Sommers,  a  man  with  ideals,  refuses  to  remain  part 
and  parcel  of  such  a  machine.  But  Dr.  Lindsay's  staff 
and  his  appointment  are  only  a  stage  in  the  story,  the 
next  development  of  which  is  concerned  with  Sommers's  love 
for  a  woman  whose  drunken  husband  he  has  saved  from  death 
by  an  operation  which  has,  nevertheless,  irretrievably  injured 
the  brain.  The  problem  of  the  evil  effects  of  this  contravention 
of  the  rough  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  thus  forcibly 
brought  home  to  Sommers, — who  is  always  much  addicted  to 
analysing  all  the  problems  of  life.  Indeed,  though  the  book 
as  a  story  is  readable  enough,  it  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a 
study  of  character,  with  the,  to  English  readers,  additional 
good  point  that  it  gives  an  “  inside  view  ”  of  life  in  Chicago 
The  stay-at-home  Briton  will  possibly  rejoice,  after  reading 
this  novel,  that  his  lines  are  cast  in  a  less  modern  city  than 
Chicago.  At  the  same  time  he  will  probably  join  with  the 
present  writer  in  being  ready  to  welcome  fresh  work  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Herrick. 

A  fascinating  pursuit  in  reading  the  work  of  collaborators  id 
to  try  to  find  out  which  is  responsible  for  the  different  parts  of 
their  joint  work.  Messrs.  Wills  and  Burchett  have  kept  their 
secret  fairly  well  in  the  case  of  their  story.  The  Dean’s  Apron t 
and  though  the  intelligent  critic  may  think  he  detects  the 
work  of  two  minds,  he  cannot  trace  the  line  of  demarcation 
with  any  sort  of  certainty.  The  hook  is  a  very  fair  novel, 
which  would  not  be  a  cause  for  grumbling  were  it  not  that 
at  the  beginning  it  promises  to  be  a  little  more.  Something 
rather  more  interesting  than  the  mere  “  petty  spites  of  the 
village  spire”  (for  “village”  here  read  “cathedral") is  promised 
by  the  three  characters  to  whom  the  reader  is  introduced.  In  the 
outcome,  however,  the  book  reduces  itself  to  a  rather  common¬ 
place  story  of  the  marriage  of  an  elderly  clergyman,  the  non¬ 
reception  of  his  wife  by  the  society  of  the  Close,  and  the 
quarrel  of  the  couple  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 
over  local  gossip.  In  the  end  the  Dean  and  his  wife  are 
reconciled,  which,  as  they  have  no  cause  of  quarrel,  would 
perhaps  in  real  life,  paradoxically  enough,  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  The  descriptions  of  cathedral  society  are  fairly 
entertaining,  but  tbe  novel,  in  spite  of  its  good  opening,  does 
not  rise  above  tbe  commonplace. 

Tbe  inevitable  moral  wliicb  adorned  tbe  tales  of  the  nursery 
is  recklessly  abandoned  by  Mr.  T.  Parkes  in  his  novel.  The 
Flick  of  Fortune.  Jack  Martin,  the  hero,  is  at  the  end  of  the 
story  rewarded  for  his  evil-doing,  with  the  most  complete  dis¬ 
regard  for  moral  effect.  Jack  makes  love  and  becomes 
engaged  to  two  young  women  at  once,  to  the  first  one  because 
he  was  in  the  condition  described  by  St.  Augustine  when 
he  wrote  “  Not  yet  a  lover,  but  in  love  with  loving,  sought 
something  to  love,  longing  to  be  in  love.”  The  second 
girl  is  the  real  “one  woman  in  the  world”  to  him, 
but,  unfortunately,  Jack  is  too  weak  to  insist  on  being 
off  with  the  old  love  before  he  is  on  with  the  new.  Hence 
a  very  mauvais  quart  d’lieure,  richly  deserved,  awaits  him. 
before  he  can  marry  Nell  Hardcastle,  his  real  sweetheart. 
Nell  is  an  attractive  heroine,  much  too  good  for  Jack,  and  it 
costs  her  a  considerable  struggle  to  accept  her  happiness  at 
the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  another  woman.  The  best  part  of 
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the  book  is  the  mise-en-scene.  The  descriptions  of  the  Dale 
country  are  well  drawn,  and  a  pleasant,  breezy  air  is  provided 
for  the  atmosphere  of  the  story.  The  book  is  slight  but  readable. 

When  reading  “smart”  little  books  like  The  Compleat 
Bachelor  the  plain  man  is  apt  to  breathe  a  prayer  of  thank¬ 
fulness  at  not  having  been  bom  in  a  society  the  members  of 
which  say  clever  things  from  morning  to  night.  “  Mr.  Oliver 
Onions” — the  name  is  surely  a  pseudonym — takes  M.  Le 
Beau  as  the  type  for  his  Compleat  Bachelor.  Had  M.  Le 
Beau  but  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century  he  would  have 
attended  tea-tables  with  just  as  much  assiduity  as  the 
Bachelor,  he  would  have  had  just  such  dainty  “  little  silver  and 
spirit  affairs  ”  for  making  coffee,  he  would  have  fed  as  deli¬ 
cately,  and  flirted  as  oleaginously,  and  in  short  have  taken  just 
the  same  means  to  become  the  “  compleat  ”  modern  fop.  It  is 
enough  tp  hurry  all  but  the  very  young,  who  would  think  Hollo 
Butterfield  a  fine  fellow,  into  matrimony  if  bachelorhood  in¬ 
volved  a  life  of  pettiness  such  as  is  painted  here.  “  If  there 
wasn’t  some  of  that  sort,  there  wouldn’t  be  some  of  all 
sorts,”  said  the  old  countrywoman.  But  as  for  the  type  of 
the  Compleat  Bachelor, — “  it  never  would  be  missed.” 

Miss  Warden  puts  the  date  of  her  novel,  Town  Lady  and 
Country  Lass,  back  into  the  days  of  George  II.  The  King 
himself  makes  a  dramatic  appearance  at  the  end,  and  bestows 
his  blessings  on  the  two  young  couples  who  stand  before  him 
quite  in  the  best  style  of  an  old-fashioned  comedy.  There  are 
plenty  of  adventures  in  the  book  and  a  very  odious  villain, 
and  all  the  characters  play  up  finely  to  their  parts  and  do 
what  is  expected  of  them  “  like  fine  old  English  gentlemen.” 
The  book  contains  an  intangible,  but  irresistible,  reminder  of 
Christmas,  and  no  one  in  it  ever  certainly  sat  down  to  a 
smaller  joint  than  a  Baron  of  beef. 

Mr.  Marsh  sets  out  to  make  one’s  flesh  creep  in  his  story, 
The  Goddess  :  a  Demon,  and  his  sanguinary  idol  is  certainly  a 
very  ingenious  invention.  The  book  is  drenched  in  gore. 
There  are  only  two  violent  deaths  in  it,  but  the  general  effect 
is  what  “Helen’s  Babies”  would  have  called  “bluggy.” 
The  novel  makes  no  pretensions  to  being  anything  but  a 
sensational  story  pure  and  simple,  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  bad 
specimen  of  its  class. 

There  is  always  something  histrionic  in  the  loves  of 
actors  in  fiction — and,  by  the  way,  what  fine  impersonations 
these  shadowy  gentlemen  do  give — and  the  tale  of  Leicester 
Greville,  the  actor-hero  of  His  Laurel  Crown,  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  It  is  not  a  very  remarkable  little  story,  though 
fairly  readable  to  people  who  like  a  flavour  of  “  the  boards  ” 
even  in  their  fiction. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


AN  ESSAY  TOWARD  FAITH. 

An  Essay  Toward  Faith.  By  Wilford  L.  Robbins,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
the  Cathedral  of  All  Saints,  Albany,  New  York.  (Longmans  and 
Co.  3s.) — We  can  hardly  speak  too  highly  of  this  modest,  unpretend¬ 
ing  little  book.  Small  in  bulk,it  is  charged  with  spiritual  meaning, 
and  its  style  is  as  excellent  as  its  thought.  It  is,  in  effect,  an 
effort  to  show  to  the  faithless  that  the  attitude  of  faith  in  the 
unseen  perfect  Good  is  reasonable  and  wise,  and  to  brace  up 
those/1  fearful  saints  ”  whose  spiritual  courage  is  faint  and  low. 
The  book  is  not  ratiocinative,  it  is  rather  the  outcome  of  an 
intense  conviction,  and  is  written  as  one  man  would  speak  to  his 
friend.  When  we  say  that  it  is  not  a  piece  of  Rationalism,  we 
must  not  be  understood  as  suggesting  that  it  is  merely  emo¬ 
tional.  Indeed,  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the  book  warns  us 
against  mere  emotional  thrills,  which,  as  the  author  says,  may  as 
easily  be  produced  by  a  glass  of  champagne  as  by  dwelling  on 
some  mystical  text  or  some  religious  rite.  Here  is  an  admirable 
passage  from  the  chapter  on  spiritual  pride  : — “  The  essence  of 
Pharisaism  does  not  consist  in  broad  phylacteries  or  prayers 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  It  lies  rather  in  a  low 
standard  fairly  well  fulfilled,  in  a  generally-diffused  sense  of 
satisfaction  which  forbids  progress  by  crushing  the  motive-power 
at  its  source.  Faith  is  never  rendered  restless  by  glimpses  of 
unreached  heights  of  holiness.  Past  achievement  is  as  though 
it  were  not  in  view  of  the  boundless  horizon  which  stretches 

before . Easygoing  contentment  and  the  heavenly  vision 

are  of  necessity  incompatible  and  mutually  exclusive.”  This 
aspect  of  the  spiritual  life  is  well  followed  up  by  the  chapter 
on  “  The  Ease-loving  Heart,”  which  compels  one  to  ask  of  oneself 


some  searching  root  questions.  The  love  of  spiritual  ease,  the 
taking  one’s  ease  in  Zion,  is  so  natural,  so  acceptable  to  the 
mind,  that  we  are  continually  sliding  back  from  the  rugged 
path  of  achievement.  We  must  examine  our  hearts,  as  good 
Bishop  Wilson  said;  and  yet,  as  Dean  Robbins,  with  great 
wisdom,  urges,  we  must  never  be  the  victims  of  morbid  self- 
analysis.  Indeed,  it  is  the  excellent  balancing  of  this  work 
which  is  so  attractive.  It  is  seldom  that  a  writer  is  found  in 
such  dead  earnest,  and  who  yet  is  not  carried  away  into  asceti¬ 
cism  or  fanaticism.  One  of  the  problematical  chapters  is  that 
on  the  difficult  subject  of  the  proper  attitude  of  the  man  of 
faith  toward  what  Christ  and  his  Apostles  called  “the  world.” 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testa*. 
ment  goes  somewhat  farther  than  Dean  Robbins  states.  The 
word  used  both  by  Christ  and  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  to 
express  “the  world”  is  not  only  “ aionos,”  but  “ kosmos,”  as  if 
the  very  globe  itself  and  the  institutions  that  spring  from 
physical  life  were,  in  a  way,  to  be  as  far  as  possible  ignored  by 
men  of  faith.  But  the  author  makes  a  good  point  when  he  says 
that  it  is  “  the  cares  of  the  world  ”  as  well  as  the  “  deceitfulnes3 
of  riches  ”  which  were  declared  by  Christ  to  war  against  the  soul. 
Probably  the  apostolic  injunction  to  “  use  the  world  as  not 
abusing  it,  knowing  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  (kosmos) 
passeth  away,”  is  the  true  attitude.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  wiser  help  to  the  inner  life  than  this  suggestive  little  work. 


HYMNS  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

Hymns  of  the  Greek  Church.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  Brownlie.  (Oliphant,  Anderson, 
and  Ferrier.  2s.) — The  increasing  interest  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  partly  due  to  the  study  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  partly 
to  the  increasing  sway  and  importance  of  the  Slavonic  people, 
who  have  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  Byzantines,  ought  to 
gain  many  readers  for  the  only  translation  of  the  hymns  of  that 
Church  since  the  collection  of  John  Mason  Neale.  The  trans¬ 
lator  thinks  that  the  ignorance  which  prevails  in  England  as  to 
Greek  in  comparison  with  Latin  hymnology  is  due  largely  to  the 
decadent  Greek  used  by  the  former.  But  the  Latin  hymnology 
was  also  produced  when  the  Latin  language  was  in  a  state  of 
decline.  The  cause  seems  to  us  to  be  the  age-long  sovereignty 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Western  Europe,  and  the  fact 
that  we  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  derived  from  it,  and  not  in  any 
appreciable  sense  from  the  Eastern  Church.  But  now  we  have 
arrived  at  a  period  when  theology  is  taking  up  the  dropped 
threads  of  Eastern  Christian  thought.  The  imperialistic  idea  of 
God,  which  the  Roman  Church  has  moulded  into  a  cult,  is 
manifestly  giving  way  to  the  idea  of  the  divine  immanence, 
which  in  the  Eastern  writers  was  tinged  with  Greek  and 
Neo-Greek  philosophy.  It  is  therefore  time  we  paid  more 
heed  to  Eastern  Christianity,  especially  as  it  is  far  more 
likelv  to  make  its  way  in  the  far  Orient  than  the  forms  of  the 
Western  Church.  These  ancient  Greek  hymns  were  produced 
during  some  six  centuries  of  our  era.  The  majority  are  by  John 
of  Damascus,  but  there  are  others  by  Athenogenes,  Methodius, 
Gregory,  Synesius,  and  Leo  VI.,  the  Byzantine  Emperor.  There 
is  a  certain  tone  and  feeling  common  to  all  these  hymns,  and  that 
tone  is  well  stated  by  the  translator  to  be  objective.  Most  of  the 
Latin  hymns  which  are  in  use  in  the  Western  Church,  or  have 
found  their  way  in  a  mutilated  or  modified  form  into  our  own 
hymn-books,  are  introspective,  and  in  many  eases  sorrowful,  in 
some  morbid,  as  Matthew  Arnold  pointed  out  in  his  too  sweeping 
diatribe  against  hymns.  But  the  Greek  hymns  are  mostly  bright, 
objective,  triumphant ;  the  passion  and  crucifixion  are  but  the 
prelude  to  resurrection  and  glory.  Indeed,  here  we  think  we  see 
an  analogy  to  Eastern  Christian  art,  so  brilliant,  so  glowing,  so 
firm,  such  an  opening  to  a  new  world  to  those  who  have  seen 
nothing  but  the  Christian  art  of  the  West.  One  must  not  view 
these  hymns  as  literature,  or  expect  to  find  any  reproduction  of 
the  old  classic  Greek  forms.  But  as  devout,  if  at  times  ebullient, 
expressions  of  religious  faith  and  feeling,  they  are  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  and  even  beautiful. 


STUDIES  IN  EASTERN  RELIGIONS. 

Studies  in  Eastern  Religions.  By  Alfred  S.  Geden,  M.A. 
(Charles  H.  Kelly.  3s.  6d.) — In  his  preface  to  this  excellent 
little  work  Mr.  Geden  says : — “  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
impossible,  and  I  trust  increasingly  rare,  for  a  Christian 
missionary,  still  less  a  missionary  in  foreign  countries,  to  regard 
himself  as  adequately  equipped  for  his  work  while  he  remains  in 
ignorance  of  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  alien  peoples,  who,  with 
different  preconceptions  and  from  different  standpoints,  have 
stretched  out  their  hands  towards  God.”  With  this  sentiment 
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we  are  in  the  fullest  agreement.  The  cause  of  missions  has  in 
the  past  been  undoubtedly  in  jured  by  classing  together  all  non- 
Christian  peoples  as  “  heathen  and  by  implying  that  the 
learned  Brahmin  of  India  or  the  sage  of  China,  who  has  a 
philosophy  and  culture  reaching  back  thousands  of  years,  should 
be  approached  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  fetich-worshipper 
of  au  African  village.  We  cannot  know  too  much  of  the  ideas 
underlying  the  great  Oriental  religions,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  arose,  and  it  is  quite,  possible  that  such  a 
study  might  not  only  open  our  minds  to  what  is  good  in  them,  but 
might  also  lead  us  to  a  deeper  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
Christianity, — itself  an  Oriental  religion,  however  clothed  by  us  iu 
Western  forms.  For  the  purpose  in  question  Mr.  Geden’s  work  is 
well  adapted.  It  deals  exclusively  with  the  religions  of  India,  the 
various  forms  of  Brahminism  and  Buddhism.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  volume  of  similar  size  which  contains  so  good  an  account 
of  these  varieties  of  religious  faith  and  the  philosophy  bound  up 
with  them,  the  whole  brought  up  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
research,  and  conveyed  in  an  admirable  tone,  full  of  sympathy 
and  yet  critical  .and  discriminating.  To  one  statement  only  can 
we  take  exception,  and  that  is  in  the  introductory  chapter.  It  is 
scarcely  accurate  to  say  that  the  Moslem  creed  has  mainly  taken 
hold  of  Semitic  peoples.  The  Turks  are  Mongols,  so  are  the 
Chinese  followers  of  the  Prophet.  Nor  can  we  look  on  Islam  as 
''nearest  in  character  and  belief  to  Christianity.”  To  our  think¬ 
ing,  there  are  no  great  religions  so  wide  apart.  Surely 
Buddhism,  in  spite  of  its  agnostic  creed,  is  in  temper  and 
spirit  nearer  to  Christianity  than  any  other  of  the  world’s 
religions.  The  author  is  right  in  thinking  that  it  is  impossible 
to  force  Eastern  thought  into  a  Western  mould.  If  Christianity 
i3  to  be  accepted  in  the  East,  it  will  be  accepted  in  Eastern 
forms,  and  not  through  the  Romanic  forms  in  which  we 
(unfortunately,  in  some  respects)  have  received  it.  Wo  bespeak 
the  attention  of  all  students  of  religious  life  and  thought  to  this 
unpretending  but  able  and  well-arranged  work. 


HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY. 

History  of  Ancient' Philosophy.  By  Dr.  W.  Windelband,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Authorised 
Translation  by  Herbert  Ernest  Cushman,  Ph.I).  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  and  Co.  10s.  Cd.  net.) — It  was  time  that  the  important 
work  on  ancient  philosophy  by  Professor  Windelband  appeared 
in  English  dress,  and  one  is  grateful  to  the  translator  for  this 
excellent  version.  Once  more,  by  the  way,  we  find  an  American, 
not  an  English,  translator, — a  fact  on  which  we  may  congratulate 
the  ripening  scholarship  and  keen  intellectual  interest  of 
America,  but  on  which  we  cannot  congratulate  English  scholar¬ 
ship.  There  seems  to  be  a  slackening  in  intellectual  work  since 
the  more  palmy  days  of  Wallace  and  T.  H.  Green.  There  are 
two  special  factors  in  the  work  of  Professor  Windelband  which 
render  his  treatment  of  Greek  philosophy  important.  In  the 
first  place,  as  the  translator  says,  “  Professor  Windelband  has 
gone  far  to  lead  the  general  reader  to  the  history  of  thought 
through  the  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  nation.”  This  is 
the  only  way  to  make  the  history  of  philosophy  a  living  reality, 
since  it  shows  out  of  what  human  materials  philosophy  was  horn. 
Philosophy,  it  cannot  be  too  often  said,  is  not  a  series  of  dogmas 
evolved  out  of  the  inner  consciousness,  but  a  criticism  of  life  and 
a  reaching  out  towards  the  supreme  object,  based  on  the  inner 
and  outer  experience  of  actual  life.  Professor  Windelband's 
general  view  of  the  history  of  Greek  thought  is  thus  excellently 
stated : — “  Subjectively  viewed,  the  development  of  Greek  science 
is  a  fully  rounded  whole.  Like  all  naive  and  natural  thinking, 
it  began  with  a  recognition  of  the  outer  world.  Its  first  ten¬ 
dency  was  entirely  cosmological,  and  it  passed  through  the 
physical  into  metaphysical  problems.  Foundering  in  these,  and 
at  the  same  time  troubled  by  the  dialectic  of  public  life,  the 
Spirit  made  itself  an  object  of  reflection.  An  anthropological 
period  began,  in  which  man  appeared  as  the  most  worthy  object 
of  consideration,  and  ultimately  as  the  only  object  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  Finally,  science  in  its  perfected  strength,  acquired  in  the 
profound  study  of  the  laws  of  its  reason,  turned  back  to  the  old 
problems,  the  conquest  of  which  came  to  it  now  in  great  sys¬ 
tematic  continuity.”  The  second  peculiar  factor  in  Professor 
Windelband’s  work  lies,  to  quote  his  own  words,  in  the  “separa¬ 
tion  of  Pythagoras  from  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  discussion  of 
the  latter  under  ‘Efforts  toward  Reconciliation  between  Hera- 
cleitanism  and  the  Theory  of  Parmenides,’  the  separation  of  the 
two  phases  of  Atomism  by  the  Protagorean  Sophistic,  the  juxta¬ 
position  of  Democritus  and  Plato,  the  conception  of  the  Hellenic- 
Roman  philosophy  as  a  progressive  application — first  ethical 
and  then  religious — of  science,  to  which  I  have  also  organically 
connected  Patristics.”  It  will  bo  evident  that  Professor 


Windelband  has  thu9  applied  original  methods  in  his  study  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  it  is 
this  independent  treatment  which  renders  this  work  so  fresh  and 
stimulating  to  the  serious  student. 


WESLEY  AND  METHODISM. 

Wesley  and  Methodism.  By  F.  J.  Snell,  M.A.  (T.  and  T. 
Clark,  3s.) — There  are  few  English  biographies  more  fascinating 
than  that  of  John  Wesley,  since  he  combined  a  life  of  thought 
with  one  of  action  in  a  most  unusual  degree,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Englishmen  of  his  age,  or,  indeed,  of  any  age 
of  English  history.  From  his  birth  in  the  old  house  at  Epworth, 
where  the  strange  ghostly  phenomena  took  place,  down  to  his 
death,  with  his  weeping  friends  round  his  bedside,  his  life  was  a 
series  of  marvellous  incidents,  and  a  record  of  untiring  energy 
in  many  fields  of  work  which  amazes  the  reader.  The  standard 
Life  of  Wesley  is  that  of  Tyerman,  a  painstaking  piece  of  work, 
but  in  the  present  monograph  one  finds  the  essential  fact3 
relating  to  Wesley,  and  a  most  impartial  and  intelligent  survey 
of  his  character,  written  in  an  agreeable  style.  Mr.  Snell  is  not 
a  mere  eulogist  of  Wesley.  He  finds  occasion  for  criticism  which 
is  just,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
character  and  work  of  Wesley.  His  general  conclusion  may  be 
stated  in  his  own  words : — “  Wesley  was  a  glorious  being.  His  zeal 
was  matchless  ;  and  he  accomplished,  by  prodigies  of  mental  and 
physical  effort,  a  vast  and  necessary  work.  The  physic  may  have  been 
nasty — those  fits,  especially — but  Methodism  arrested  national 
decay  and  infused  new  life  into  Christianity.”  The  judgment  is 
just.  Although,  as  Mr.  Snell  admits,  Wesley  was  too  much  of  a 
high  Tory  to  see  the  inevitable  drift  of  things,  yet  he  aided  that 
inward  emancipation  of  the  soul  which  helped  on  the  outward 
emancipation  of  society,  as  in  the  notable  instance  of  negro 
slavery.  He  was  not,  says  Mr.  Snell,  “  precisely  a  saint.  He  was 
too  active,  too  full  of  fight  to  merit  that  description,  but  he  wa3 
pre-eminently  a  man.”  Mr.  Snell  touches  with  much  prudence 
on  the  one  mistake  of  Wesley’s  life,  his  unfortunate  relations 
with  women.  His  marriage  was  ill-judged,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  his  singular  relation  to  his  housekeeper  caused  at 
the  time  much  scandal.  He  would  probably  have  done  well  to 
follow  St.  Paul’s  advice.  The  weakness  of  Methodism  has  lain  in 
its  too  great  reliance  on  emotion  divorced  from  reason.  But  for 
this  little  blame  must  be  laid  on  Wesley  himself.  The  “  scenes  ” 
which  characterised  the  early  preaching  of  the  Methodists  were 
usually  absent  on  the  occasions  when  Wesley  himself  preached. 
We  heartily  commend  this  useful  and  interesting  addition  to  the 
series  of  books  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 


CHRISTIAN  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  ROME. 

Handbooh  to  Christian  and  Ecclesiastical  Rome.  By  M.  A.  R. 
Tuker  and  Hope  Malleson.  Part  III.,  “  Monasticism  in  Rome.” 
Part  IV.,  “Ecclesiastical  Rome.”,  (A.  andC.  Black.  10s.  fid.) — 
This  work  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  for  the  visitor  to  Rome. 
Doubtless  the  man  of  great  learning  who  has  absorbed,  let  ua 
say,  the  “  Acta  Sanctorum,”  the  “  Liber  Pontifiealis,”  Montalem- 
bert’s  “Monks  of  the  West,”  might  well  be  able  to  do  without 
it.  But  for  the  majority  of  us,  who  have  neither  time  nor  ability 
for  research,  and  who  want  our  guide  to  Roman  ecclesiasticism 
in  portable  form,  we  know  of  nothing  like  this  work,  which  does 
for  Catholic  and  ecclesiastical  Rome  what  Professor  Lanciani 
has  done  for  pagan  Rome.  This  work  tells  us  all  that  we  need 
to  know  about  the  Orders  of  monks,  friars,  canons,  and  sister¬ 
hoods,  about  the  clergy,  the  Papal  ceremonies,  the  Cardinals,  and 
so  forth,  from  their  purposes  and  foundation  down  to  the  details 
of  their  dress.  The  details  which  seem  so  complex  to  visitors  to 
Rome  are  here  simplified.  The  account  of  the  religious  Orders 
is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  this  work.  The  authors  show 
the  important  distinction  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
monks.  The  former  were  mere  ascetics,  the  latter  were  the  true 
pioneers  of  Western  civilisation.  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard 
did  more  for  European  culture  and  civilised  life  than  all  the 
secular  authorities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Interesting  also  is  it  to 
observe  the  jealous  attitude  of  the  early  monks  towards  the 
Bishops  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  monks  were  origin¬ 
ally  laymen  pure  and  simple,  and  it  was  only  after  they  had 
existed  for  centuries  that  they  became  “  regular  clergy.”  The 
distinctions  between  the  various  Orders  and  what  may  be  called 
Sub-Orders  are  here  made  plain.  The  headquarters  of  each 
Order  in  Rome  is  given.  Few  persons  realise  when  they  are 
passing  by  some  apparently  obscure  building  in  Rome  that  they 
are  passing  some  centre  of  a  community  which  has  shaken  the 
world.  The  account  of  the  Papal  ceremonies  is  very  exact,  and 
very  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  witness  these  imposing 
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functions.  All  visitors  to  Rome  should  take  this  valuable  work 
with  them. 


EDUCATIONAL  AIMS  AND  METHODS. 

Educational  Aims  and  Methods.  By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  (Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  5s.) — Sir  Joshua  Fitch  is  in  all 
probability  the  Nestor  of  theoretical  educationists,  and  the 
lectures  and  addresses  contained  in  this  volume,  which  have 
been  given  at  various  times  within  the  past  few  years  before 
academic  audiences  in  England  and  America,  “deal  with  some 
aspects  of  educational  work  to  which  my  own  attention  during  a 
Ion g  official  life  has  been  specially  directed,  and  which,  though 
not  usually  dealt  with  in  formal  treatises  on  pedagogy,  deserve, 
and  often  demand,  the  consideration  of  those  who  as  teachers, 
school  trustees,  or  legislators,  possess  influence  in  determining  the 
goal  to  be  attained  in  public  education,  and  the  processes 
by  which  that  goal  can  best  be  reached.”  Sir  Joshua’s  lectures, 
which  are  fifteen  in  number,  range  over  all  sorts  of  subjects  that 
have  any  connection  with  education,  from  “  The  Evolution  of 
Character  ”  and  “  The  Training  of  the  Reason  ”  to  “  The  Sunday 
School  of  the  Future”  and  “The  French  Leaving  Certificate.” 
Some  of  the  best  are  brief  monographs  on  eminent  educational 
reformers,  theorists,  and  practitioners,  such  as  Socrates,  Ascham, 
Rousseau,  Lancaster,  Pestalozzi,  and  Thring.  Sir  Joshua  is  known 
as  the  master  of  an  admirable  English  style,  equally  free  from 
dulness  and  from  artificial  smartness,  and  it  is  well  exhibited  in 
these  papers,  which  are  full  of  the  mellow  wisdom  which  comes  of 
experience.  Though  conservative  in  many  things,  he  is  no  mere 
laudator  temporis  acti.  He  has  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
for  imitation  at  home  things  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  do  better 
on  the  Continent  or  in  America,  nor  has  he  any  compunction  in 
saying  that  from  at  least  one  point  of  view,  “  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis  and  all  the  facts  which  biologists  have  accumulated 
are  full  of  illimitable  promise  for  the  future  of  the  race  and  of 
encouragement  to  the  true  and  earnest  teacher.”  This  is  one  of 
the  few  books  on  education  that  can  be  commended  to  parents  as 
well  as  teachers. 


WAR  AND  LABOUR. 

War  and  Labour.  By  Michael  Anitchow.  (Constable  and  Co. 
18s.) — This  is  a  strange,  rambling,  scrambling,  but  by  no  means 
useless  book.  The  keynote  is  given — we  can  hardly  say  the 
purpose  is  revealed — in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  preface  : — 
“  The  nineteenth  century  put  an  end  to  slavery.  The  twentieth 
ought  to  do  the  same  with  war.  We  hope  that  the  generation 
which  enters  the  third  thousand  years  of  the  Christian  era  will 
b9  as  little  troubled  by  the  remains  of  martial  days  as  we  are 
troubled  by  the  traces  of  slavery  in  distant  and  still  inaccessible 
countries.”  M.  Anitchow  goes  round  about  his  subject  instead 
of  tackling  it  directly;  he  gives  a  great  deal  of  information, 
statistical  and  other,  upon  war  and  labour,  tariffs  and  co¬ 
operation,  wages  and  capital,  closed  frontiers  and  international 
tribunals,  but  his  theorisings  from  his  facts  are  dreamy  and 
lacking  in  genuine  grip.  In  fact,  his  volume  is  valuable  mainly  as  a 
dictionary  of  knowledge — always  assuming  that  it  is  authenti¬ 
cated— upon  the  various  subjects  treated  of  in  it.  But  then  the 
chapters  invariably  wind  up  with  some  weak  prophecy  or  generali¬ 
sation,  such  as  that  “  war  will  disappear  in  the  same  way  as 
slavery  disappeared,  not  from  causes  which  depend  very  little  or 
■  not  at  all  on  human  will,  but  from  the  effect  of  conscious  efforts 
made  with  a  view  to  eradicating  from  contemporary  life  much 
that  at  present  breeds  and  nourishes  enmity  among  civilised 
nations.”  If  M.  Anitchow  can  be  said  to  have  a  panacea  at  all, 
it  is  free  frontiers.  We  are  assured  that  if  these  were  universal 
no  danger  might  be  involved  in  Russia  possessing  Constantinople, 
while  “  with  free  frontiers  the  European  Concert  will  as  sincerely 
and  amicably  defend  the  Suez  Canal  from  exterior  dangers  as 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  are  defended  against  the  Egyptian 
plague.” 


THE  DIVINE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAN. 

The  Divine  Pedigree  of  Man.  By  Thomas  Hay  Hudson.  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  Cs.) — The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  those 
fervid  and  yet  scientific  Theists  of  wThom  the  American  Continent 
has  produced  such  a  notable  phalanx  during  recent  years.  Dr- 
Hudson,  who  has  already  produced  two  books  in  defence  of  the 
Faith,  has  written  this  fresh  volume  “for  the  benefit  of  that 
large  and  constantly  enlarging  class  of  men  who  are  imbued  with 
the  ultra-scientific  dogma  that  nothing  in  either  physical  science 
or  spiritual  philosophy  is  worthy  of  belief  if  it  is  not  confirmed 
by  a  series  of  well-authenticated  facts — a  congeries  of  observable 
natural  phenomena.”  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  manual  of  Christian 


Theism  written  from  much  the  same  standpoint  as  that  occupied 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll.  Like  the  Duke,  and  to  some  extent 
also  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  Dr.  Hudson  examines  all  the 
modern  scientific  theories  which  are  or  seem  to  be  hostile  to 
Christianity,  fights  the  agnostic,  the  atheist,  and  the  ultra¬ 
evolutionist,  and  “  finds  in  the  subjective  faculties  of  man, 
without  a  change  in  their  essential  nature,  the  embryotic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  that  the  finite  mind  can  conceive  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  attributes  of  God.”  The  book  is  ingenious  and  closely 
reasoned,  and  is  wonderfully  free  from  “ shriekiness,”  although 
we  could  well  have  been  spared  certain  “humorous”  touches, 
such  as  an  allusion  to  “  the  late  lamented  Topsy.” 


The  Further  Training  and  Employment  of  Mounted  Infantry  ana 
Teomamy.  By  Major-General  Parr.  Second  Edition.  (Gale  and 
Polden.  Is.  Gd.) — Though  this  is  a  second  edition  we  must  draw 
attention  to  it,  because  the  employment  of  mounted  infantry  has 
had  to  be  reconsidered  by  our  military  leaders.  Too  often 
they  were  viewed  with  contempt.  A  Volunteer  officer  who  was 
very  proud  of  his  mounted  infantry  had  to  give  them  up,  and  we 
can  imagine  the  criticism  passed  on  them  by  the  inspecting 
officer,  who  had  probably  no  more  idea  of  their  real  use  or 
handling  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  This  is  the  true  reason  of 
their  eclipse  till  war  against  a  nation  of  mounted  infantry  proved 
how  essential  they  are.  Major-General  Parr’s  little  guide  is 
much  to  the  point,  being  succinct  and  lucidness  itself. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 


[ Under  this  heading  we  notice  such '  Books  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.] 


China.  By  Professor  Robert  K.  Douglas.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
5s.) — Professor  Douglas  has  added  a  chapter  on  recent  events  to 
the  second  edition  of  this  book  (one  of  the  “Story  of  the 
Nations  Series  ”).  He  sees  the  immediate  cause  of  the  troubles 
in  the  over-zealous  efforts  of  the  Emperor  at  reform,  prompted  as 
he  was  by  K’ang  Yuwei,  a  somewhat  hot-headed  person,  and 
deprived  of  the  moderating  influence  of  Prince  Kung  (who  died 
in  June,  1898).  What  it  was  precisely  that  “upset  the  coach  ” 
Professor  Douglas  does  not  pretend  to  say,  “an  impenetrable 
veil  being  over  all  that  goes  on  within  the  walls  of  the  vermilicn 
palace.”  But  on  September  21st,  1898,  the  Emperor  published 
an  edict  announcing  that  the  Dowager-Empress  having  “  twice  held 
the  regency  with  much  success,”  would  “from  to-day  onwards  cob- 
duct  the  affairs  of  State  in  the  ordinary  Throne-room.”  Of  what 
followed  every  one  knows  about  as  much  or  as  little  as  any  one  else. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  be  told  on  such  excellent  authority 
as  Professor  Douglas’s  that  even  in  the  statesmen  who  surround 
the  Dowager  Empress  there  are  differences.  Prince  Ching 
and  Jung-Lu  being  “men  of  comparatively  moderate  views,'/ 
while  Kaugi  and  Tung  Fuhsiang  are  “  pronounced  irreconcilables.” 

- We  have  also  a  new— he,  a  “third” — edition  of  China  in 

Decay,  by  Alexis  Krausse  (Chapman  and  Hall,  5s.),  which  “  has 
been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  revised.”  Mr.  Krausse  also  takes 
us  back  to  the  Palace  revolution  of  September,  1898,  an  event 
which,  he  says,  was  welcome  to  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  people, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not  give  reasons  for  the 
favour  of  any  but  the  corrupt  official  class.  The  frontispiece  of 
the  volume  is  a  portrait  of  the  present  Emperor  Kwangsu,  a  very 
pleasing  physiognomy  indeed.  Mr.  Krausse  believes  that  the 
non-interference  of  the  European  Powers  when  the  party  of  re¬ 
form  was  upset  was  due  to  the  attitude  of  Russia,  which  declared 
that  if  any  other  Power  intervened  she  would  occupy  Pekin,  the 
motive  being  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Dowager-Empress.  If  this 
be  so,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  promising  plan  has 
come  to  nothing..  We  observe  that  Professor  Douglas  and 
Mr.  Krausse  are  at  one  about  the  affair  of  the  lorcha  ‘  Arrow,’ 
viewing  it  as  an  insolent  outrage  by  the  Chinese  officials.  Not  long 
ago  one  of  those  whose  strange  creed  is  that  England  is  always 
in  the  wrong  made  a  directly  contrary  assertion. 


The  Thirty-second  Annual  Co-operative  Congress,  1900.  Edited 
by  J.  C.  Gray.  (Co-operative  Union,  Manchester.) — We  cannot 
pretend  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  account  of  this  very 
important  document.  Its  figures  are  certainly  impressive. 
Individualism  in  the  shape  of  the  huge  concerns  managed  by 
private  persons  in  their  own  interest,  or,  what  is  much  the  same 
thing,  in  the  interest  of  bodies  of  shareholders,  is  spreading  on 
the  one  hand;  and  the  Co-operative  system  is  enlarging  its 
borders  on  the  other.  Between  the  two  the  small  distributor  is 
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likely  to  be  crushed.  We  must  be  content  with  giving  some 
aggregate  figures.  The  trade  of  all  the  Co-operative  societies  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1899  amounted  to  .£69,835,000,  showing 
an  increase  of  <£4,374,129  over  1898  ;  the  net  profit  to  £7,823,272, 
showing  an  increase  of  £657,579;  the  number  of  employes  to  78,096, 
and  the  contributions  to  educational  and  charitable  purposes  to 
£  83,335.  The  Civil  Service  Supply  A  ssociation  appears  in  the  list, 
but  the  Army  and  Navy  does  not.  The  latter  pays  250  per  cent,  on 

its  capital. - The  Inaugural  Address,  by  W.  H.  Brown  (same 

publishers),  may  be  briefly  noticed  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Brown’s 
recommendations  as  to  the  taxation  of  the  land  practically 
amount  to  much  the  same  thiog  as  Mr.  George’s.  They  may  be 
right  or  wrong,  but  to  put  them  in  the  disguise  of  a  return  to  a 
past  system  is  scarcely  fair.  “  We  go  back  to  the  principles  of 
former  times — gradually  reimpose  on  all  land  a  large  portion  of 
the  taxation  of  the  country.”  Land  bore  the  greater  part  of  the 
taxation  of  the  country  when  it  was  the  greater  part  of  its 

wealth. - With  this  may  be  mentioned  the  Jubilee  History  of 

the  Derby  Co-operative  Provident  Society,  by  George  Jacob  Holy- 
oake  and  Amos  Scotton  (same  publishers). 


Chaucer  Memorial  Lectures.  Edited  by  Percy  W.  Ames.  (Asher 
and  Co.  6s.  net.) — This  volume  contains  five  lectures  giving  in  a 
popular  form  an  account  of  Chaucer,  his  times,  and  his  poems. 
The  editor  furnishes  an  introduction  in  which  he  speaks,  among 
other  matters,  of  the  poet’s  habit  of  “conveying”  what  he 
wanted  from  other  authors,  pointing  out  with  wbat  singleness  of 
mind  this  was  done.  He  did  not  seek  to  get  glory  from  other 
men’s  work,  as  does  the  modern  plagiarist  ;  it  was  good  mattert 
s/,d  he  made  use  of  it.  Mr.  Imbert-Terry  writes  on  Chaucer’6 
poetical  contemporaries,  Mr.  S.  Davey  on  the  Paston  Letters  as 
tbe  best  revelation  of  the  social  life  of  the  time  (Chaucer,  how¬ 
ever,  died  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  earliest  Paston 
Letter),  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  on  “  Italian  Influence  on  Chaucer,’’ 
Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  on  “  The  Portraits  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,” 
and  the  editor  on  “The  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Chaucer.” 
The  volume  needs  no  apology  on  the  score  of  being  superfluous 
in  view  of  the  Chaucer  literature  already  in  existence.  It 
popularises  this  very  usefully. 


The  Battle  of  Maldon,  and  other  Renderings  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  By  F.  W.  L.  B.  (J.  Parker  and  Co.,  Oxford.  3s.  6d.) — The 
song  of  the  great  fight  at  Maldon  (fought  in  991  between  the 
English  and  the  Danes)  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Old  English 
poems.  Many  of  our  readers  will  know  it  from  Professor 
Freeman’s  translation,  and  will  be  able  to  judge  by  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  present  effort.  It  is  certainly  spirited  and  clear. 
How  curiously  these  genuine  epic  utterances  resemble  each  other. 
Here  is  Homer,  again,  with  a  difference  : — 

“  Your  talk  in  tbe  mead-hall  remember  now, 

Remember  your  boasts  as  ye  sat  on  the  bench  ; 

How  in  ball  ye  boasted  of  battle,  O  warriors  1 
Now  shall  tbe  brave  by  fighting  be  known. 

As  for  me  my  lineage  here  I  proclaim  ; 

Of  the  race  ever  proud  of  Myrco  am  I  ; 

^  My  grandfather,  know,  Eadhelm  was  called. 

An  alderman  wise  and  prosperous  he.” 

• 

Three  other  specimens  are  given,  “Caedmon’s  Hymn”  among 
them.  “  F.  W.  L.  B.”  has  added  some  original  verse.  We  wish 
that  he  had  given  us  a  clue  to  the  prosody  which  he  uses.  “  Pre¬ 
ferably  written  on  the  principle  of  Stress,”  he  says  in  his  preface, 
but  we  must  own  to  not  being  able  always  to  scan  the  lines. 
Here  are  four  lines  from  Wagner  : — 

“  What  chryselephantine  Zeus  could  nobler  be 
In  complex  finish  than  that  fateful  roll, 

Companioning  thee  to  Panitation  goal, 

With  sculptured  themes  and  counterpoint  free?  ” 

Line  1  has  eleven  syllables  and  line  4  has  nine.  Does  one  count 
syllables  in  writing  by  Stress  ?  Possibly  he  is  trying  to  carry 
out  the  metrical  principle  suggested  in  Coleridge’s  “  Christabel  ”  ? 


Joel  Dorman  Steele.  By  Mrs.  George  Archibald.  (Gay  and 
Bird.  5s.) — Mr.  Steele’s  name  is  probably  known  to  few 
persons  in  England  beyond  those  who  make  a  professional  study 
of  educational  work  and  literature.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
after  being  a  bookkeeper  in  a  bank,  and  a  clerk  in  a  book-store,  and 
having  passed  through  college  and  spent  a  year  as  a  junior  teacher 
in  Mexico  Academy,  Oswego,  N.Y.,  he  was  appointed  Principal 
of  the  Academy.  From  this  he  went  to  Elmira.  He  found  this 
place  in  a  condition  of  great  disorder,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  only  the  severest  measures  would  avail.  He  tells  in  his 
autobiography,  written  a  few  weeks  before  his  sudden  and  early 
death,  and  only  too  short  (it  contains  twenty-two  pages),  “how  he 
laid  a  raw-hide  whip  on  the  desk  before  him,  and  declared  he 
would  flog  the  first  girl  or  boy  who  moved  from  her  or  his  seat.” 
Be  never  had  to  use  it.  The  theorising  opponents  of  corporal 
punishment  should  “  make  a  note.”  Mr.  Steele  was  indeed  no 


common  man,  being  one  of  those  magically  powerful  personalities, 
of  the  Arnold  type,  with  which  the  world  is  blessed  from  time  to 
time.  This  volume  contains,  besides  the  autobiography,  an 
account  of  his  life  and  work  (he  died  in  his  fifty-first  year),  and 
various  papers  from  his  pen. 


School-Books. — Exercises  in  the  Syntax  and  Idioms  of  Attic 
Greek.  By  W.  H.  D.  House  and  J.  M.  Sing.  (Eivingtons.  3s.  6d  ) 
— These  exercises,  meant  for  upper  forms,  as  a  store  of  useful 
materials,  are  arranged  on  a  system.  First  the  pupil  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  Greek  syntax ;  then  he  is  introduced  to  characteristic 
differences  between  English  and  Greek  idioms  ;  these  divisions  are 
followed  by  one  that  is  meant  to  familiarise  him  with  the 
technical  terms  used  in  war,  and  other  great  divisions  of  human 

life.  The  remainder  is  of  a  miscellaneous  kind. - In  “Dent’s 

Modern  Language  Series”  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.),  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Mr.  Walter  Rippman,  we  have  Une  Joyeuse 
RicMe,  by  Madame  E.  de  Pressense  (3s.  6d.  net),  edited  by 

S.  Alge. - Cours  de  Grammaire  Francaise  Hl&ynentaire,  by  W.  G. 

Hartog  (A.  and  C.  Black),  claiming  to  be  the  “first  French 
grammar  written  entirely  in  French  for  the  use  of  English 
pupils  in  English  schools.”  We  have  now,  for  some  time,  given 
up  the  practice  of  writing  Latin  grammars  in  Latin  (Greek 
grammars  were  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  written  in  Greek). 

Ought  we  to  return  to  it.followingMr.Hartog’sexample  ? - From 

the  same  publishers  we  have  in  the  series  of  “  Synthetical  Maps,” 
by  W.  R.  Taylor,  Germany  (2d.  net).  There  are  three  maps,  one 
of  po  li  tical  divisions,  one  of  manufacturing  centres,  and  a  third 
in  blank,  by  way,  we  presume,  of  exercise.  On  the  verso  we 
have  “  Notes  on  Historical  Development.” 


Miscellaneous. — The  Flora  of  Bournemouth ,  including  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck.  By  Edward  E.  Linton,  M. A.  (H.G.Commin,  Bournemouth. 
8s.  6d.  net.) — Mr.  Linton  concedes  that  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bournemouth  is  not  rich  in  flowers — save  for  the  autumn 
show  of  heather — but  tells  us  that  search  further  afield  is  well 
rewarded.  The  area  includes  “a  circle  drawn  with  a  twelve-mile 
radius  from  the  Square,  Bournemouth.’’  With  this  range 
granted,  “  we  begin  to  wonder  whether  there  is  any  limit  to  the 

floral  wealth  of  the  district.” - Of  holiday  books  we  have  to 

mention  Illustrated  Pocket  Guide  to  the  West  Highland  Railway 

(Frederick  W.  Welson  and  Co.,  Glasgow.) - In  the  “Temple 

Classics  ”  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  Is.  6d.  net  per  vol.)  we  have  Tally’s 
Offices,  turned  out  of  Latin  into  English  by  Roger  L’Estrange, 

aud  Areopagitica,  and  other  Tracts,  by  John  Milton. - 

In  Patriotism  or  Self-Advertisement?  (Greening  and  Co.,  2d.) 
Miss  Marie  Corelli  employs  the  patruelis  verbera  linguae  pretty 
freely.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  comes  in  for  some  strokes  which 
are  at  least  meant  to  be  severe.  Here  we  cannot  think  that  the 
censure  is  just,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  commit  ourselves  to  a 
general  approval  of  this  “  Social  Note  on  the  War,”  as  the  author 
calls  it.  But  that  it  says  some  true  things  and  says  them  forcibly 
can  hardly  be  denied.  Perhaps  it  is  when  the  author  is  most 
remote  from  the  war  that  she  is  at  her  best.  Her  criticism  of 
certain  successful  novels  and  plays,  and,  we  may  add,  of 

certain  fashionable  women,  is  very  much  to  the  point. - 

Shakespeare’s  “As  You  Like  It”  Adapted  for  Amateur  Perform¬ 
ance.  By  Elsie  Foggerty.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  2s.  6d. 
net.) — This  one  of  a  series  of  “  Standard  Plays  for  Amateur 
Performance  in  Girls’  Schools.”  It  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  to 
judge  from  this  specimen,  promising  to  be  well  carried  out.  We 
wish  that  amateur  performers  generally  would  consider  the 
claims  of  such  a  series.  The  choice  of  a  play  in  a  school  is 
commonly  in  competent  hands ;  but  a  casual  concourse  of 
amateurs  will  often  take,  from  sheer  ignorance  or  helplessness, 
something  quite  unfit.  Then  there  are  directions  for  the  practical 
needs  of  representation,  hints  for  stage  management,  and  pictures 
representing  characters  as  they  should  be  dressed.  The  “stage 
directions  ”  are  usefully  copious  and  full. 


(For  Publications  of  the  Week  see  page  218.) 


Cheques  (and  Post-Office  Orders  369  Strand )  payable  to  "■John 
Baker.” 

Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR,  and  Communications 
upon  matters  of  business,  should  not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but 
to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington  Street ,  Strand,  W.C. 

NOTICE.— The  INDEX  to  the  SPECTATOR  is  published  half- 
yearly,  from  January  to  June,  and  from  July  to  December ,  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  January  and  July.  Cloth  Cases  for  the  Half- 
yearly  Volumes  may  be  obtained  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent, 
or  from  the  Office ,  at  Is.  6d.  each. 
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“LIBERTY” 

ART  FABRICS 

FOR 

Decorative 

Furnishing. 

£}ea,utijul  and  Inexpensive. 
Patterns  Post-free. 


“  LIBERTY  ” 

ART  FABRICS  for  Decorative  Furnishing 

In  Original  &  Exclusive  Designs, 
and  Charming  Colourings. 


Tapestries 
Silk  Brocades 
Velvets 


Serges  [Cretonnes 
Chenilles  Chintzes 
Plushes  I  Muslins 


Velveteens 
Arras  Cloths 
Gossamers. 


Inspection  Invited.  Patterns  Post-free. 

LIBERTY  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 

O  S  L  E  R. 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  FITTINGS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

W  m.  &  Geo,  LA  W. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

Big  game  shooting.  —  Africa.  —  for  sale, 

5,000  acres  of  LAND  immediately  next  Government  Game  Reserve. 
Lions,  Panther,  Elephants,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  African  game.  Only  seven 
days  from  coast  by  comfortable  river  steamer ;  six  weeks  from  London  House. 
Part  of  land  planted  with  valuable  product  that  brings  small  annual  return 
which  could  be  much  increased.— Apply.  “  ESTATE,”  care  of  J.  B.  Somerville, 
Esq.,  Solicitor,  48  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C, 

Established  1824. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O. 
Janies  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 


Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq. 

Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 

Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebblng. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

J ohn  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  HeathcoaA-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 


FIRE  INSUB  ANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  lo  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Broksrs  for  the  introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS.  General  Manager. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Richard  a.  mccurdy,  president. 

Received  from  Policy-Holders . £142,000,000. 

Paid  to  Policy-Holders . over  £100,000,000. 

Paid  to  Living  Policy-Holders .  £58,188,282. 

Accumulated  Funds  .  nearly  £57,000,000. 

Surplus  over  Liabilities .  £9,129,000. 

Every  Policy  contains  specific  Guaranteed  Surrender  Values  in  the  form  of 
Paid-up  Insurance,  Extended  Insurance,  Loans,  or  Cash,  at  the  option  of  the 
Policy-Holder. 

SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Head  Office:- 16,  17,  and  18  C0RNHILL,  LONDON. 

D.  0.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


CLAIMS  PAID . Nearly  £11,000,000 

ACCUMULATED  FUND  . £5,400,000 

The  Profits  are  Divided  solely  amongst  the  Assured. 

Endowment- Assurance  Policies  are  issued,  combining 
Life  Assurance,  at  minimum  cost,  with  provision  for 
old  age.  The  practical  effect  of  these  policies  in  the 
National  Provident  Institution  is  that  the  Member's 
life  is  Assured  until  he  reaches  the  age  agreed  upon, 
and  on  his  reaching  that  age  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid  are  returned  to  him,  and  a  consideiable 
sum  in  addition,  representing  a  by  no  means  insignifi¬ 
cant  rate  of  interest  on  his  payments. 

No.  48  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT  S 
EYE-STRAINS 


OUR  EYES 

and  How  to  Preserve  Them  from 
Infaney  to  Old  Age. 

With  Special  Information  about  Spectacles 
and  Eye-glasses  by 

Mr.  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

70  Illustrations,  Cloth  Binding.  Post-free,  Is., 
from  63  Strand,  London,  W.O. 

Consultations  free  of  charge. 


ABKTEX 

AERTEX 


THE  CELLULAR 


CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 


AERTEX  CL0THING  c<rs  CELLULAR 
AERTEX  original  CELLULAR 

SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  PYJAMAS,  LINGERIE. 

Please  notice  the  Registered  Trade-Mark,  an  Oval  with  the  word  AERTEX  in  the 
centre,  attached  to  each  garment.  Only  the  original  Cellular  bears  this  label. 

TUustrated.Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  goods  for  men,women,and  children, 
with  names  of  500  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

OLIVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  33  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

„  „  „  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  14  and  15  POULTRY.  E.C. 

DENT’S  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 

All  Watches  and  Clocks  of  E..DENT  and  CO.’S  Manufacture 
now  bear  the  annexed  Trade-Mark. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  free  on  applica^ 
tion  to 

xbade-mark.  E.  DENT  and  CO.,  Ltd., 

Makers  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales; 

Makers  of  the  great  Westminster  Clock,  Big  Ben. 

Only  Addresses— 

6i  Strand,  or  4  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  London. 
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Now  ready,  post-free. 

HAMPTON  AND  SONS’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Ld' 

These  Catalogues  enable  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  see  that  although  the  quality , 
the  artistic  merit,  and  the  finish  of 
Hampton  and  Sons'  productions  are 
exceptional,  their  prices  are  the  lowest 
at  which  goods  of  equivalent  value  are 
anywhere  procurable. 

HAMPTON  AND  SONS, 


Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Fabrics, 
Fine  Arts. 


Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W. 


Ld. 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

“  Their  goods  have  the  merit  of  excellence  and  cheapness.”— Court  Circular. 

a  m  l  bji  Fish  Napkins,  2/11  per  dozen. 

S  K  I  S  n  Dinner  Napkins,  5/6  per  dozen. 

Table  Cloths,  2  yds.  square,  2/6 ;  2$  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5/6. 
Samples  and  Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  -/lljeaeh. 

Price  Lists  O  Pk  0wi  #4  <9>  BA  Strong  Huckaback  Towels, 
post-free.  4/6  per  dozen. 

TABLE  and  house  LINEN. 


ROWLAND’S  ODONTO 


Is  the  Best  and  Purest  Dentifrice.  It  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents 
and  Arrests  Decay,  Strengthens  the  Gums,  Polishes  and  Preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  and  gives  delight¬ 
ful  Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  2s.  9d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


ROWLAND’S  ODONTO 


FELSTED  SCHOOL.— Ten  HEAD-MASTER’S  NOMI- 

NATIONS,  with  reduction  of  fees,  offered  for  admission  in  September. — For 
particulars  and  conditions,  apply,  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. _ 

TAELSTED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.— In  close  con- 

_|J  nection  with  Felsted  School.  Separate  house,  class-rooms,  and  playing- 
fields.  Use  of  school  chapel,  gymnasium,  workshop,  swimming-bath.  Boys  can 
also  be  received  for  other  public  schools.  Scholarships  won  last  year :  two  at 
Felsted,  one  at  Westminster.— Apply  Rev.  A.  V.  GREGOIRE,  Preparatory  School ; 
or  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted.  _ _ 

KING’S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519').  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
60  and  55  guineas. — D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. _ 

SEAFIELD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

LANCS  (facing  the  sea).— Situation  perfect;  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seatield  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hundreds  of  references. — Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

ELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

Principal :  Miss  PAGE,  B.A.London,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. _ 

WALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures ;  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References.  _ 

BRUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW*  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &c. ;  Fees,  £80perann . ;  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil; 
Persona!  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 66  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

UAKER  SCHOOLS ;  The  STRAMONGATE  SCHOOLS, 

KENDAL,  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  are  NOW  OPEN  to,  and  being  patronised 
by,  all  Denominations.  They  are  sound,  long  established,  high-class  schools 
in  a  lovely,  healthy  district.— Prospectus  from  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 


QUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea  ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c. 


PARIS,  NEUILLY,  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. — HIGH- 

CLASS  FINISHING  SCHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN’S  DAUGHTERS.  Number 
of  pupils  limited.  Great  advantages  for  the  study  of  languages  and  arts.  High 
references.— Miles.  LACORNEwill  be  in  London  September  18th  ;  6  Bedford  Place, 
Russell  Square. 


AUTEUIL,  PARIS.  —  HOME  SCHOOL  for  the 

DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN. — Recommended  by  Mrs.  Woodhouse, 
Head-Mistress  of  the  Clapham  Common  High  School,  Westburv,  Westside.  Limited 
number  of  pupils  received.  Thorough  teaching  in  French,  German,  music,  art,  &c. 
—Principals,  Miles.  GOUNIAULT  DE  MARCHANGY,  32  Rue  Miehel-Ange. 
In  London  end  of  September. _ 

CAN  ANY  LADY  or  GENTLEMAN  FIND  a  PLACE 

as  LODGE  KEEPER  or  CARETAKER  in  an  institution  or  private  house  in 
the  South  of  England  or  Ireland  for  an  exceptionally  intelligent  MAN  and  WIFE 
without  children  ?  Man  has  consumptive  tendencies,  the  wife  is  clean  and  hard¬ 
working.  —  Apply,  DUCHESS  of  SUTHERLAND,  Dunrobin  Castle,  Suther¬ 
land,  N.B. 

CHILDREN’S  COUNTRY  HOLIDAYS  FUND, 

V7  10  BUCKINGHAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  Chairman  and  Council  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  receipt  of  the 
following  donations:—"  Hermit,”  £2  ;  a  Thank  Offering  (Gosfortli),  £1  (in  Globe); 
a  reader  of  “  Her  Day  Out,”  in  Black  and  White ,  £2  2s.,  per  Rowland  Grey,  Esq. 

33,709  poor  London  children  sent  into  the  country  for  a  fortnight’s  change  of 
air  in  1899.  All  but  the  poorest  parents  pay  some  part  of  the  cost  of  the  holiday. 

Over  £1,000  is  still  needed  for  this  summer’s  work.  Contributions  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hon.  ALFRED  LYTTELTON,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Treasurer  of  'the 
Fund. 


Royal  agricultural  college, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

For  Land-Owners,  Land-Agents,  Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intending  Colonists,  &c. 

Patbon— 

H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President— 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 
Committee  of  Management— 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DUCIE  (Chairman). 

Colonel  Sir  NIGEL  KINGSCOTE,  K.C.B.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Principal— 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  M’CLELLAN,  M.A., 

Hon.  Member  of  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of  Governors,  Professors, 
Practical  Instruntors,  &c..  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Gold 
Medals,  &c.,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEST  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  Octoberi  9th. 


A  SP ATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER- 

t\  LAND.— Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  the  country. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District  and  Seaside.  Training  for  future  Land 
Asrents,  Farmers,  Colonists.  Six  Farms,  Dairy,  and  Workshops.  NEXT  TERM 
BEGINS  OCTOBER  2nd.— J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Principal. 


WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

(Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  :— Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  School  House,  £40  ;  Boarding  House,  £60. 

(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor.— Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

HE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 


T 


Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large  playground ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  In 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Reductions  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

THE  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  COMPANY,  Limited. 

President  —  Sir  CHARLES  TENNANT,  Bart. 

Chairman— Rev.  Professor  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

The  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HELENSBURGH,  DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress — Miss  RENTON. 

BOARDING  HOUSE  under  personal  direction  of  Head-Mistress. 

141  W.  George  Street,  Glasgow.  D.  HILL  JACK,  Secretary. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

GIRLS. — Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References :— Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  Mdn(goz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

V  E  R  S  I  T  Y  0~E  EDINBURGH. 


ITNI 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


Rev.  A.  T.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  RECEIVES  SIX  RESIDENT  UNDER¬ 
GRADUATES.  Electric  lighting  ;  bath-rooms.  Special  Tuition  arranged  for,  if 
desired.  References  to  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
to  Lord  Robertson,  108  Eaton  Square,  London. — To  see  the  rooms,  and  for  terms, 
&c.,  application  should  he  made  to  Mr.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

pOMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  WIESBADEN.— For  the 

Higher  Training  of  Boys  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  left  school  and  are 
destined  for  a  Mercantile  career.— For  Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  the  commercial 
course,  apply  to  the  Principal,  FRITZ  HOMANN,  14  Mainzerstrasse,  Wiesbaden; 

MISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

ST.  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  COMPANY, 

Limited,  POLMONT,  STIRLINGSHIRE.— Head-Mistress,  Miss  H.  JEX- 
BLAKE.  First-rate  Modern  Education  for  Girls.  Large  Grounds,  Tennis  Courts, 
and  Hockey  Grounds.  Moderate  Terms.  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Head- 
Mistress  or  Secretary.  References— The  Head-Master  of  Bedford  Grammar  School ; 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff.  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.;  Miss  Welsh.  Mistress  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  &c. — AUTUMN 
TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  26th. 

rpUDOR  HALL  SCHOOL,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON! 

I  — For  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  (Boarders  only)  Principal,  Mrs. 
HAMILTON,  Cambridge  Historical  Tripos,  Class  I.  First-rate  modern  education. 
Large  staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses.  University  Lecturers  and  best 
London  Masters  for  Music,  &c.  Grounds  of  four  acres.  Cricket,  hockey,  tennis, 
swimming,  riding,  and  bicycling.  Large  gymnasium.— Prospectus  and  references 
on  application. 

TTEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

JJL  N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

Dresden,  28  reichsstrasse.— foreign  lan- 

GUAGES  and  other  Tuition. — Mr.  F.  C.  EARLE,1  having  had  several  years’ 
experience,  RECEIVES  PUPILS  at  the  above  address.  —  Testimonials  and 
Prospectus  can  also  be  sent  from  Rev.  W.  EARLE,  Bilton  Grange,  Rugby. 
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COLLEGE. 


NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  20th. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  ALL  CLASSES.  Successes  this  summer  ; — London 
Matriculation,  16  passed ;  Intermediate  and  Preliminary  Scientific,  14  passed. 
Higher  and  Lower  Certificates,  45  passed  last  year.  Separate  Junior  School. 
_  Apply,  The  BURSAR. 

ETTES  COLLE  G~e7  EDINBURGH^ 
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NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  September  18th. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  or  other  information  to  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
JACKSON,  Fettes  College. 
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THE  SPECTATOR, 


[August  18,  1900, 
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HE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 


SEASIDE. 


SPLENDID  CLIMATE.  2,000  ACRES. 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  CbLONPES  OR  ELSEWHERE. 


Full  information  from  the  DIRECTOR  at  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  GODFREY 
JOHNSON,  8  Victoria  Street.  Westminster. 


1ADGBASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 

,  I  U  FOR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

31  CALTHORPE  ROAD,  EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding  House— ST.  ALBAN'S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 

President : 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  &e.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A., 
4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

Bournemouth.— e.  wyndham  penruddocke, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application. — WIN  TON  GR  ANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 


0OLCITESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 


KING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAR¬ 

SHIPS.— ten  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  .-DECEMBER  5th  to  7th. 
Open  to  boys  entering  NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  .JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record.— Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S,  BOGNOR,  SUSSEX.— CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN. 
In  connection  with  the  Woodard  Schools.  Fees  from  £G0  per  annum. 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  18th.— Apply  to  Miss  RANDALL, 
Lady  W’arden. 


Hereford  school  (founded  1387  a.d.)— a  public 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for'  the  Universities,  Army,  Nary,  &c.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 


G.  CHANCELLOR,  M.A.  (1st  Class,  Classical  Tripos), 

late  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  PREPARES  PUPILS  for  the 
UNIVERSITIES  and  all  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS,  at  his  residence, 
Cross  Deep,  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  a  fine  old  house  beautifully  and  healthily 
situated  on  the  Thames.  Excellent  references. 


DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  tire  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-tleld, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

SWITZERLAND. — MONTREUX. — A  Married  Clergy- 

man  (M.A.  Cantab.,  late  Classical  Scholar)  PREPARES  PUPILS  at 
Montreux  for  the  Universities.  Special  facilities  for  Foreign  Languages. — 
Address,  until  August  30th,  “  L.,"  Dunedin,  Weston,  Bath. 

ICHMOND  SCHOOL  (GIRLS),  YORKSHIRE.— 

Bracing  climate  of  the  Yorkshire  Moors ;  beautiful  neighbourhood. 
Education  on  best  modern  lines.  Swimming,  Gymnastics.  Hockey,  Cricket, 
Tennis.— Head- Mistresses,  Miss  HUDDLESTONE  and  Miss  GRIMWADE. 


SETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “OVERDALE”  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 


HOYLAKE,  CHESHIRE.  —  ST.  HILDEBURGHA'S 

SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  combines  a  thorough  education  with  healthy  out¬ 
door  life.  Hoylake  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  medical  profession  for  its  bracing  air.  A  few  VACANCIES  for  Autumn 
Term. — Principal,  Miss  JESSIE  H.  NOBLE. 


Great  malyern.  —  franche,  malvern.— 

Principal,  Miss  GRIGG.  High-class .  School  for  Girls.  Limited  number  of 
Pupils  received.  Thorough  education  given  under  highly  qualified  Professors 
and  Mistresses.  House  well  situated,  with  good  garden  and  tennis-court. 


ST.  JOHN’S,  WITFIDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

( nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres ;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  :  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss  VISICK, Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs. :  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston  :  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

]71RAULEIN  REH,  Principal  of  the  OXFORD  LADIES’ 

J  SCHOOL,  8  STEINSTRASSE,  DARMSTADT,  is  RETURNING  to 
GERMANY  on  AUGUST  22nd,  and  is  willing  to  Chaperone  Students  travelling 
to  the  School.  References  kindly  permitted  to  Mrs.  G.  I.  Burch,  Professor 
Joseph  Wright,  Mrs.  Burrows,  Principal  of  St.  Hilda’s  College,  Oxford,  Rev.  C. 
Preston,  Offenham  Vicarage.— Address,  Friiulein  OCTAVIA  REH,  Vacation  School 
of  English  Language  and  Literature,  St.  Hugh's  Hall,  Oxford. 

FIRST-CLASS"  SOHOOlTuHOLLAND.-^Two  Vacancies 

in  September  for  English  girls  of  good  family  at  £38.  Dutcli  boarders  pay 
£95.  Resident  foreign  governesses  :  excellent  references  in  England.— Address, 
Miss  V.  BFMMELEN,  Oosterbeck,  Arnheim. 

EYLON  TEA  ESTATE  FOR  SALE ;  whole  or  half 

share  ;  consisting  of  over  500  acres,  of  which  308  are  in  Tea  of  first-class 
kind.  Fine  spare  land  for  extensions.  Easy  communication.  High  elevation  ; 
good  climate  and  district ;  and  fair  sport.  Excellent  investment.  Lately  valued 
at  £11,700. — For  further  particulars  and  lowest  terms  apply,  F.  W.  STILLMAN, 
Esq.,  care  of  Messrs.  Clias.  Hope  and  Son,  27  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

MADAME  AUBERT  introduces  Daily  and  Resident 

English  and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES,  Lady  Professors,  Chaperons, 
Companions,  Lady  Housekeepers,  Secretaries,  for  BRITISH  ISLES,  CONTINENT, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ASIA,  AUSTRAL  AST  A.  SCHOOLS  and  EDUCATIONAL 
MOMES  recommended.— 1 11  Regent  Street,  W. 
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E  AFIELD  PARK  COLLEGE, 

CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT,  HANTS. 


A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  FOR  ENGINEERING  STUDENTS ; 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  FOR  ENGINEERING, 

MECHANICAL,  CIVIL,  ELECTRICAL.  AND  MINING; 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE; 

ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  (SOUTH  KENSINGTON); 

MINING  SCHOOL,  FREIBERG  ; 

INDIAN  WOODS  AND  FORESTS  DEPARTMENTS  ; 

ROYAL  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE,  COOPERS  HILL,  &C. 

The  College  possesses  a  very  complete  and  elaborate  plant  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction,  consisting  of : — Engines  (2)—  Mechanical 
Engineering-  Turners,  Fitters,  Carpenters,  and  Pattern  Makers’  Workshops— 
Forge— I'ou  ml  ry— Dynamo  Room— Testing  Machine— Drawing  Office— Four  Fitted 
Laboratories,  Chemical,  Electrical  (2),  and  Physical.  The  entire  premises  are  lit 
by  electric  light,  generated  by  its  owu  special  plant. 

SEAFIELD  stands  in  its  own  park  of  80  acres,  with  ample  accommodation  for 
all  games,  and  as  the  property  is  on  the  Solent  boating  and  bathing  are  excellent 
and  safe. 

PRINCIPAL— Rev.  J.  J.  MILNE,  M.A.,  Cantab. 

Head  of  tue  Engineering  Section— 

H.  T.  DAVIDGE,  A.R.S.C.,  B.Sc.,  London  (Honours),  Whitworth  Scholar,  ire.  " 
Secretary  and  London  Office— 

F.  H.  S.  MEREWETHER,  34  Craven  Street,  W.C. 

Mr.  Merewether  will  forward  a  prospectus  on  application  or  answer  any 
inquiries. 
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OYER  COLLEG 

_  A  High-class  Public  School  Education  at  moderate  fees, 

successes  this  year 

CLASSICAL  EXHIBITION,  OXFORD. 

■Woolwich  Entrance.— Three.  One  3rd  on  list. 

Sandhurst  „  — Two. 

Loudou  Matriculation.— Five. 

All  passed  direct  from  the  College  at.  first  trial.  None  sent  up  failed 
The  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  21st. 

Apply  to  Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON.  M.A.,  Dover. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS: 


APPLICATIONS  are  INVITED  for  the  POST  of  ASSISTANT  to  tile 
PROFESSOR  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  The  Appointment  will  beheld  for 
one  year,  and  the  person  elected  must  be  prepared,  if  required,  to  undertake  the 


requested  „„ 

semi  their  applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  not  later  than  Mondav  the 
27th  instant.  JOHN  E.  WILLIAMS,'’  - 

August,  1900.  ’■  Secretary. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— FULL  COURSES  for 

MATRICULATED  STUDENTS  in  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  Medicine 
and  Theology  at  composition  fees,  or  students  may  attend  the  separate  classes.  ’ 
Preparations  for  all  Examinations  of  the  London  University. 

NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  THURSDAY,  October  4th. 

There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  Resident  Students. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  Kind’s  rolWn 
London,  W.C.  °  8  ’ 


Dieppe. 

Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Full  details  will  be  supplied  on  armlvim- 
Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe.  J  8 

EASTBOURNE. — The  PRINCIPAL  of  one  of  the  leading 

Ladies’  Schools  at  Eastbourne,  in  order  to  fill  remaining  vacancies  wm 
RECEIVE  ONE  OR  TWO  PUPILS,  if  well  connected,  at  greatly  reduced  fees  — 
Apply,  in  confidence,  to  “  SIGMA,"  care  of  Mr.  Beevor,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand 

RESILIAN — CLIFTON  DOWN— HOME  SCHOOL 

for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.— Principals  :  Mrs.  WrHITE  and 
Mrs.  WHEELER.  Head-Mistress  :  Miss  E.  E.  FLETCHER  (Ladv  Margaret  Hall 
Oxford),  1st  Class  Eng.  Literature  and  Philology,  Honour  Exam,  for  Women’ 
Oxford.— Prospectus  on  Application.  ’ 

RINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  R.  D 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes:  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 

MR.  A.  K.  SELLAR,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  PUPILS 

at  THE  PRIORY,  ST.  ANDREWS,  N.B.,  for  Army,  University,  and  other 
Examinations. 

\  RCHDEACON  WILSON  WISHES”  to  RECOMMEND 

/~\  a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air  ;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  :  large  visiting  staff.— Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

plIKIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL 

\_J  —Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80)  ;  sons  of  gentlemen  ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Seven  vacancies  for  private  pupils.— Rev.  J.  H.  SWINSTEAD 
Head-Master.  ■  ’ 


TTANSTONE  HOUSE.  UPPER  GROSVENOR  ROAD" 

V  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. -Miss  McCRAITH,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  HAYW1RI)’ 
B.A.,  RECEIVE  a  limited  number  of  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  Board’ 
and  Educate.  Resident  English  and  foreign  governesses ;  visiting  masters  •  lar^a 
rooms ;  good  grounds ;  moderate  terms.  —  References  and  prospectuses  on 
application.  . 

TO  PERSONS  CONTEMPLATING  RESIDENCE  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— CLASSES  will  shortly  be  OPENED  in  LONDON  for 
the  STUDY  of  ZULU  and  other  AFRICAN  LANGUAGES. — Students  wishing  to 
join  are  invited  to  communicate  with  Miss  A.  WERNER,  20  Dry  Hill  Park  Road 
Tonbridge. 


Road,  London,  N.E.  (29  years  Latimer  Church,  E.)  Balance-sheet  audited  by 
Chartered  Accountant  sent  to  every  donor.  Her  Majesty's  Lord  High  Almoner 
and  Sir  F.  Howard  cordially  thanked. 
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•JJNIVERSITY  0F  ABERDEEN. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


WINTER  SESSION  — 1900-1901. 


The  WINTER  SESSION  COMMENCES  on  TUESDAY,  October  16th,  1900. 
The  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION-  will  COMMENCE  on  SEPTEMBER  29th. 

The  Degrees  in  Medicine  granted  by  the  University  are— Bachelor  of  Medicine 
(M.B.).  Bachelor  of  Surgery  (Ch.B.),  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.),  Master  of 
Surgery  (Ch.M.)  They  are  conferred  only  after  examination,  and  only  on 
Students  of  the.  University.  A  Diploma  in  Public  Health  is  conferred,  after 
Examination,  on  Graduates  in  Medicine  of  any  University  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  total  cost  for  the  whole  curriculum,  including  Hospital  Fees  and  Fees  for 
the  Degrees  of  M.B.  and  Ch.B.,  is  usually  about  £120.  Bursaries,  Scholarships, 
Fellowships,  and  Prizes,  to  the  number  of  50,  and  of  the  aggregate  annual  value 
of  £1,183,  are  open  to  Competition  in  this  Faculty. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  Classes,  Fees,  Ac.,  may  be"  had  Free  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

The  University  also  Grants  the  following  Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  Divinity,  and 
Law :— In  Arts,  Doctor  of  Letters,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Master  of  Arts.  In 
Science,  Doctor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Pure  Science  and  in  Agri¬ 
culture).  In  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Divinity  (Honorary)  and  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
In  Law,  Doctor  of  Laws  (Honorary),  and  Bachelor  of  Law  (B.L.) 

Particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY  of  FACULTIES. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO/S  NEW  BOOKS. 


CHINA. 

CHINA.  CHINA. 

THE  LONG-LIVED  EMPIRE. 

By  ELIZA  R.  SCIDMORE. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Empress-Dowager  and  over  50  other 
■  Illustrations.  Extra  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

TIMES. — “Fascinating  and  instructive - It  is  much  more  than  a  book  of 

travel.  In  her  studies  of  the  people,  in  her  character-sketches  of  the  leading 
personalities,  foreign  and  native,  who  fill  the  stage  of  the  great  Chinese  drama,  in 
her  quick-witted  appreciation  of  the  political  issues  at  stake,  she  shows  herself  au 
acute  and  well-informed  observer  who  lias  sought  diligently  for  the  solution 
which  must  underlie  the  mystery  of  ‘a  land  of  contradictions,  puzzles,  and 
enigmas.”’ 


THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  COMMENCES  on  OCTOBER  1st. 

The  ANNUAL  DINNER  will  be  held  in  the  College  Library  on  Monday, 
October  1st,  Dr.  Gilbart  Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  in  the  Kingdom  ;  nearly  800  beds  are  in  constant  use, 
and  no  beds  are  closed.  Being  the  only  general  hospital  for  East  London— i.e.,  for 
a  million  and  a  half  people— the  practice  is  immense.  In-patients  last  year, 
13,234;  out-patients,  189,638 ;  accidents,  20,068  ;  major  operations,  2,508. 

APPOINTMENTS.— Owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  patients,  more  appoint¬ 
ments,  salaried  and  resident,  are  open  to- students  than  at  any  other  hospital. 
Sixty  qualified  appointments  are  made  annually,  aud  more  than  150  Dressers, 
Clinical  Clerks,  &c.,  appointed  every  three  months.  All  are  free  to  students  of  the 
College.  Holders  of  resident  appointments  have  free  board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES.— Thirty-four  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are 
given  annually.  SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  offered  in 
September. 

Special  Classes  are  held  for  the  University  of  London  and  other  higher  Exami¬ 
nations.  Special  entries  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  can  be  made.  Qualified 
Practitioners  will  find  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  the  rarest  diseases. 

A  reduction  of  15  guineas  is  made  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession. 
ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE.— The  new  laboratories  and  classrooms 
for  Bacteriology,  Public  Health,  Operative  Surgery,  Chemist^’,  Biology,  Ac.,  and 
the  new  Clubs  Union  Rooms,  are  now  in  full  use. 

The  Clubs  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  Hospital. 
Luncheons  and  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  at  the  Students’ 
Club. 

The  Metropolitan  and  other  Railways  have  Stations  close  to  the  Hospital  and 
College. 

For  prospectus  and  information  as  to  residence,  Ac.,  apply,  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

Mile  End,  E. 

HE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


T 


The  WINTER  SESSION,  1900-1901,  WILL  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY, 
October  1st. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (value  £100  and  £60)  will  be  competed 
for  September  25th,  26th,  27th. 

ONE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  (value  £60).  open  to  Students  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  will  be  competed  for  on  September  25th 
and  26th.  Notice  in  writing  to  be  sent  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  September  18th, 

There  are  annually  Eighteen  Resident  Hospital  Appointments  open  to  Students 
without  extra  fee. 

Composition  Fee  for  general  Students  for  whole  Medical  Curriculum,  135 
guineas  ;  for  Dental  Students,  54  guineas. 

Special  terms  in  favour  of  University  Students  who  have  commenced  their 
medical  studies,  and  of  University  of  London  Students  who  have  passed 
Prelim.  Sci. 

The  Residential  College  adjoins  the  Hospital,  and  provides  accommodation  for 
thirty  students. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

W.  PASTEUR,  M.D.,  Dean. 


s 


T.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

HYDE  PARK  CORNER,  S.W. 


SCHOOL, 


The  WINTER  SESSION  will  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY,  October  1st,  when 
an  Introductory  Address  will  be  delivered  at  4  p.m.  by  Dr.  Frascis  G.  Penrose, 
Physician  to  the  Hospital,  and  joint  Lecturer  on  the’  Principles  and-  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

'  Prospectuses  and  particulars  of  Entrance  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  Prizes, 
Regulations,  Fees,  Ac.,  Ac.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  DEAN  of  the 
SCHOOL. 

The  surgical  aid  society. 

Chief  Office — SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,.  E.C. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  ABERDEEN,  G.C.M.G. 

This  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stockings,  Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs, 
Artificial  Eyes,  Ac.  ,  and  every  other  description  of  mechanical  support  to  the  poor, 
without  limit  as  to  locality  or  disease. 

Water  Beds' and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Couches  are  lent  to  the  afflicted  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Subscribers. 

25,967  Appliances  given  in  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1899. 

Annual  Subscriptions  of  10s.  6d.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5  Guineas,  entitles  to 
Two  Recommendations  per  Annum  ;  the  number  ot  Letters  increasing  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  amount  of. contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.,  Limited,  Lombard 
Street,  or  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 

PATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS,  1900.  (An  Aid  to 

Parents  in  tbe_Selection  of  Schools.)  Gives  particulars  of  Boys’ and  Girls’ 
Schools- and  Tutors.  .  Also,  the  Scholarships  obtainable  at  over  300  Schools. 
Crown  8vo,  318  pages,  red  cloth,  price  Is. post-free.  Is.  4d.—  J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.,  A  selection  of  Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  if 
desired  and  particulars  of  requirements  are  given. 


ADVICE  as  to.  CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS.  — The 

r\  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  aud  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools-(for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A..  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TO:  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  Ac.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address,  “  Triform,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 


58,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  England  and  America. 

JAMES  LANE  ALLEN’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

Author  of  “The  Choir  Invisible”  (2I3th  Thousand). 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  INCREASING  PURPOSE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp-fields. 

LITERATURE. — “We  may  safely. assert  that  it  will  achieve  a  large  success, 
and  achieve  it  on  its  merits.” 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ROBERT  HERRICK, 

Author  of  “The  Gospel  of  Freedom,”  Ac. 

THE  WEB  OF  LIFE. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

NEW  YORK  SUN.—  1  A  fine  and  powerful  story.” 


A  FRIEND  OF  CjESAR. 

A  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

By  WILLIAM  STEARNS  DAVIS, 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN. — “A  great  novel  judged  by  severe  standards 
.  ,.at  once  dramatic  and  scholarly.” 


BY  THE  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PRACTICE 
AND  THEORY  OF  NAVIGATION. 

By  the  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN,  Extra  Master. 

In  2  vols.  8vo,  21s.  net. 

YACHTING  WORLD. — “To  the  yachtsman  anxious  to  study  for  a  master’s 
certificate  the  book  should  prove  simply  invaluable.” 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


H.  S0THERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  In  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  aud  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes :  Unicode  and  A  B  C. 

140  STPlAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

Post  8vo,  strongly  bound,  price  7s. 

nAREY’S  “GRAD  US  AD  PARNASSUM.” 

\J  With  the  English  Meanings. 

Rovised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
London ;  Published  by  the  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  Ludgate  Hill. 

pRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

_  HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  18  48. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  . .  ' . £37,000,900. 


THE 

“Allenburys”  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY ,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited 
to  the  changing  digestive  powers  of  the  Infant. 

The  “ALLENBURYS”  Milk  Food  No.  1  For  the  first  3  months 
The u ALLENBURYS  ’  Milk  Food.  No.  2  For  the  second  5  months 
The  “  ALLENBURYS”  Malted  Food  No.  3  For  Infants  over  6  months 
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MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books  of  the 
Season  are  now  in  Circulation. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  Free  on  Application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  on  SALE  (Second¬ 
hand).  Also  a  large  selection  of 

BOOKS  IN  LEATHER  BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LONDON  ; 
And  at  10-12  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

£16  16s.  CRUISE,  ST.  PETERSBURG, 

STOCKHOLM,  COPENHAGEN. 

S.Y.  ARGONAUT,  tonnage,  3,254 ;  horse-power,  4,000. 

Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE. 

Particulars  SECRETARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

jp-f  A  14s.— OBER  AMMERGAU  AND  PARIS  EXHI- 

hJ  1  HH  BITION  TOUR,  including  Second-class  Return  Ticket  via  Paris,  for 
the  Exhibition,  Basle,  Rhine  Falls,  Constance,  Munich,  and  eleven  days’  accommo¬ 
dation  with  a  ticket  for  the  Passion  Play,  extension  returning  via  Innsbruck  and 
Lucerne,  organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE.— Particulars,  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

BLACKBEETLES,  COCKROACHES.— Only  remedy  is 

“UNION  COCKROACH  PASTE,”  guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S., 
Museum,  Sheffield,  who  cleared  plague  of  them  from  Sheffield  Workhouse. 
Recommended  by  all  the  Ladies’  papers,  “Roundell’s  Practical  Cookery,”  and 
by  Mrs.  Earle  in  “  More  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.”  In  tins,  Is.  3d.,  2s.  3d., 
4s.  6d.,  direct  from  the  maker,  T.  H.  HOWARTH,  471  C'rookesmoor,  Sheffield. 


INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT 

BONDS 

yield  3  to  6  %, 

MUNICIPAL 

BONDS 

yield  3  to  5  %. 

RAILWAY 

BONDS 

yield  4  to  6  %, 

TRAMWAY 

BONDS 

yield  4  to  6  % 

VAN 

OSS  and 

CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 

CLOSE  NET  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  cloth  elegant,  price  4s.  6d. 

ATTEMPTS  IN  VERSE, 

By  CHARLES  H.  HOOLE, 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS  :  34  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


BOOKS  WANTED. — £5  each  offered  for  “  A1  dine  Poets.” 

53  vote.,  Pickering  ;  "Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper,  1885;  “Alpine 
Journal,”  a  set:  “Aiken  National  Sports,”  1821,  1823,  or  1825;  Thackeray’s 
“  Vanity  Fair,”  first  edition  in  20  parts;  “The  Snob  and  Gownsman,”  1829-30. 
Report  any  rare  books  :  rare  and  out-of-print  books  supplied.  Cash  or  exchanges 
invited. -*-B AKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Biiininghaju.  ° 

Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.— State  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Catlin's  “North 
American  Indians,”  2  vols.,  coloured  plates,  30s.  (cost  £6  6s.).  BOOKS  WANTED  : 
30s.  EACH  OFFERED  “  Lorna  Doone,”  3  vote.,  1869 ;  “  Desperate  Remedies,” 
3  vote.,  1871;  “Gray's  Elegy,”  1751 ;  “Life  of  John  Mytton,”  1835-37  or  ’51; 
“Handley  Cross,”  1854.— HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Streep 
Birmingham. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER 
IS  NOW  READY. 


THE 

PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  LORD  FREDERIC  HAMILTON. 
Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


HERTFORD  HOUSE  PICTURES.-A  remarkable 
article  on  the  Wallace  Collection,  written  by 
the  late  Charles  Yriarte,  who  bought  many  o'f 
the  works  of  art  for  the  late  Lord  Hertford. 
The  illustrations  are  from  special  photo¬ 
graphs  and  will  not  he  published  elsewhere. 

LONDON  WOODS.— An  interesting  account  of  the 
many  beautiful  woods  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  by  a  writer  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject. 

INVER  ARY- —  A  continuanceof  the  popular  “Historic 
House  Series  ”  is  supplied  by  an  exquisitely 
illustrated  description  of  Inverary,  the 
stately  home  of  the  Dukes  oi  Argyll. 

JUSTICE  TO  ENGLAND.— A  short  essay  on  .  the  in¬ 
justice  to  England  of  the  present  electoral 
districts  as  they  affect  more  especially 
Ireland  and  the  Metropolitan  area.  This 
paper  is  of  unique  interest,  in  view  of  the 
coming  General  Election. 

YACHTING.  -  A  very  charming  account  of  this 
eminently  English  pastime,  by  Captain  A.  G. 
Bagot  (“  Bagatelle  ”). 

OLD  ENGLAND-— A  literary  article  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley  on  the  old  -  fashioned  sports  of 
England. 

FICTION.  —The  September  Number  contains  many 
interesting  short  stories.  Among  these  are 
“England  My  Own,”  a  very  remarkable  tale 
of  Holland  and  the  South  African  War ; 
“  The  Likeness,”  dealing  with  an  original 
theme,  in  an  exceptionally  attractive  style ; 
“  The  Outlaw,”  a  sensational  story  of  modern 
London  life ;  and  “  Chiffon,”  a  society  tale. 

The  writers  in  the  September  Number  include— 


W.  E.  Henley. 
Mi's.  F.  A.  Steel. 

J.  Foster  Fraser. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Malan. 
Arthur  Ponsonby. 
Miss  E.  Nesbit. 

G.  S.  Street. 


H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
Miss  Netta  Syrett. 

J.  Holt  Schooling. 

Miss  M.  Van  Vorst. 
Sydney  Pickering. 
Captain  Bagot. 

A.  K.  Gill. 


The  September  Number  is  full  of  exquisite  pictures 
by  the  leading  black-and-white  artists  of  the  day, 
ind  contains  two  special  plates  inserted  in  the  text— 
CUPID’S  HOLIDAY.  W.  Bouguereau. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN.  A.  S.  Hartrick. 
Delightful  Stories.  Interesting  Articles. 
Exquisite  Illustrations. 

Office  ; 

18  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W.C. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  Aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


DSNNEFO  RD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

1 88  STRAND 


Catalogues  post-free. 


MR.  SPENCER’S  REVISED  WORK. 

NOW  B.EADY,  price  16s.,  with  Portrait,  the  finally 
Revised  Ediiion  of 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

London  :  WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE, 

14  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS.— 

O  LITERARY  PROPERTY. -The  Public  is 
urgently  warned  against  answering  advertisements 
inviting"  MSS.,  or  offering  to  place  MSS.,  without  the 
personal  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  advertiser  or  the  advice  of  the  Society. 

By  order,  G.  HERBERT  THRING,  Secretary. 

4  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
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AD  ASTRA. 

BY 

CHARLES  WHITWORTH  WYNNE 

Bound  in  full  buckram,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  top, 
feap.  4to,  7s.  6d.  net. 

First  Edition  on  Hand-made  Paper, 


A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  EARLY  REVIEWS. 

••Mr.  Wynne's  poem  is  clear  as  well  as  thoughtful,  and  gives  a 
musical  expression  to  abstruse  considerations  too  often  made  dull  in 
prose,  and  cultured  readers  will  turn  to  it  not  without  interest  and. 
admiration.” — Scotsman. 

“We  have  here  a  sustained  poem  of  some  237  stanzas,  in  which 
Mr.  Wynne  argues  out  the  great  questions  of  Life,  Death,  the  Here¬ 
after,  and  Religion.  The  opening  verses  are  exceedingly  graceful 
and  well  expressed,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  true  poetry  ;  after¬ 
wards,  when  Mr.  Wynne  gets  more  into  the  complexities  of  his 
argument,  the  lines  are  not  so  smooth,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  keeps  a  good  level.  Mr.  Wynne,  in  short,  whose  name  is 
fresh  to  us,  proves  that  he  has  power,  and  perhaps  he  would  have 
secured  more  easy  recognition  had  he  first  of  all  ventured  a  smaller 
volume.  We  ought  to  add.  in  justice  to  the  publisher  of  the  volume, 
that  the  stanzas  are  beautifully  printed,  and  the  book,  as  a  book,  is 
a  most  attractive  production.” — Birmingham  Gazette. 

“  As  a  human  document,  poetically  rendered,  1  Ad  Astra '  has  a 
special  interest,  and,  on  this  view,  it  rather  gains  than  loses  from 
its  crudities  and  inequalities.  Love,  Philosophy,  Religion,  all 
claim  authority  and  command  attention  ;  but  though  Love  is  felt 
to  be  all  in  all,  the  1  unknown  Goddess  ’  has  not  yet  revealed  herself. 
It  is  this  organising,  but  as  yet  inorganic,  chaos  which  Mr.  Wynne 
has  faithfully  depicted,  and  his  verse  is  likely  to  be  best  appreciated 
by  those  who,  passing  through  a  like  experience,  may  find  it 
sympathetically  interpretative.” — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

“Mr.  Wynne  passes  from  subject  to  subject  with  a  due  observance 
of  links,  so  that  we  are  spared  abrupt  transitions,  and,  as  it  were, 
fade  from  one  hue  into  another.  In  speaking  of  nature,  Mr. 
Wynne  nearly  achieves  eloquence,  and  later  while  emphasising  his 
belief  that  the  world  will  pass  from  religious  cliques  to  a  grand  and 
consoling  catholicity,  he  rises  to  and  maintains  utterance  worthy 
of  his  theme.  Indeed,  the  weak  verses  in  this  poem  may  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  both  hands.” — Literary  World. 

“  There  is  much  in  this  poem  to  admire,  and  shining  couplets 
that  fix  themselves  in  the  memory.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“  There  are  good  lines  in  this  poem,  and  good  material,  both  in 
thought  and  expression.” — St.  James's  Budget. 

“We  dare  venture  to  say  that  this  poem  would  have  created  quite 
a  sensation  towards  the  close  of  the  last  or  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.” — Court  Circular. 

“  Mr.  Wynne  writes  of  the  first  and  great  commandment,  which 
is  also  the  last.  It  is  the  last  in  the  quest  undertaken  by  the  soul 
whose  history  is  told  in  these  stanzas,  and  who  sets  forth  with  the 
love  of  nature,  ascends  to  the  love  of  one  chosen  fellow-creature, 
and  finally  climbs  through  sorrow  to  the  love  of  God.” 

— Weelily  Register. 

“  Lovers  of  verse  will  find  much  to  admire  in  Mr.  Wynne’s  work, 
in  which  he  demonstrates  the  possession  of  a  rich  poetical  gift.” 

—  York  Daily  Herald. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE  Allies  are  in  possession  of  Pekin ;  the  Legations  have 
been  relieved;  and  the  Empress-Regent  has  fled;  that 
is  the  authentic  news  of  the  week.  But  though  the  news 
from  Pekin  is  still  meagre  and  confused,  Friday’s  papers 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  detail.  There  is  a  short  official 
telegram  from  Sir  A.  Gaselee,  dated  Pekin,  August  15th,  and 
a  telegram,  also  dated  the  15th,  from  the  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  who,  we  are  heartily  glad  to  see,  is 
not  too  ill  from  his  wounds  to  be  able  to  serve  his  newspaper 
with  all  his  old  promptitude  and  vigour.  Sir  A.  Gaselee’s 
telegram  shows  that  the  attack  on  Pekin  began  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  By  3  p.m.  the  British  force  had  got 
on  the  canal  opposite  the  water  gate  and  were  signalled 
to  from  the  wall  held  by  the  Legations.  “  I  with  some  of 
my  staff  and  about  seventy  men  of  the  7th  Rajputs  and 
1st  Sikh3  rushed  across  the  almost  dry  moat  and  entered 
through  water  gate  without  any  loss.  We  found  all  well  in 
Legations.”  Meanwhile  the  British  field  artillery  was  brought 
up  to  fire  at  the  central  gate  of  the  Tartar  City,  “  but  a  sortie 
by  Americans  and  Russians  of  the  garrison  along  the  wall 
anticipated  the  bombardment,  and  the  gate  fell  into  our 
hands.”  About  5  p.m.  the  Americans  under  General  Chaffee 
entered  the  Legation,  and  then  moved  on  towards  the  central 
gate  of  the  Tartar  City  for  the  night.  The  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  adds  some  details  and  records  the  heaviness 
of  the  attacks  on  the  Legations  during  the  last  two  days. 
“Relief  came  just  in  time.”  Besides  this  news,  which  is 
certain,  there  are  many  rumours,  but  they  differ  too  much 
to  be  worth  recording  in  detail.  Some  of  them  declare  that 
several  ladies  died  during  the  siege  from  exhaustion,  while 
others  absolutely  contradict  this.  The  most  conflicting 
evidence  of  all,  however,  is  in  regard  to  the  Imperial  Palace 
and  the  Forbidden  City,  some  versions  saying  they  were 
occupied,  and  others  that  they  were  not  entered.  The  balance 
of  evidence  seems,  however,  to  show  that  they  were  entered 
and  occupied  by  the  Allies. 


Though  Pekin  has  been  taken,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  will  be  quietly  held ;  while  the  American 
General  Chaffee  reports  that  both  in  the  city  and 
on  the  road  to  Tientsin  there  will  be  “further  fighting,” 
which  means  that  the  Chinese  are  not  impressed,  as 
Europeans  would  have  been,  by  the  loss  of  their  capital. 
Though  the  Legations,  again,  are  safe,  it  has  become  clear 
that  they  were  not  attacked  by  rebels  of  any  sort,  but 
by  the  regular  forces  under  the  command  of  the  regular 
Government,— a  most  serious  difference.  Lastly,  the  retreat 
of  the  Empress  with  the  machinery  of  government  to  Segan, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  “  the  true  strategical 


war.  There  is  evidence,  in  fact,  that  the  war  will  not  come 
to  a  sudden  end,  but,  as  Count  von  Waldeisie  stated  on 
Wednesday,  will  last  a  long  time,  and  may  have  unexpected 
developments.  As  all  Europe  would  like  to  be  out  of  the 
trouble  in  any  way  consistent  with  honour  and  future 
security,  the  general  effect  of  the  news  is  one  of  relief  rather 
than  exultation. 

All  the  Ambassadors  except  the  German  and  apparently  all 
the  women  and  children  were  found  alive,  but  nothing  is  said 
of  their  condition  except  that  they  were  “  emaciated.”  The 
American  Minister,  however,  reports  that  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment,  who,  he  says,  ordered  everything,  sent  no  food  except 
some  vegetables,  which  were  refused.  It  is  also  intimated  by 
Sir  Claude  Macdonald  that  the  Chinese  broke  every  promise, 
and  by  another  authority  that  “the  armistice”  was  not 
observed.  The  shelling  was  persistent,  and  the  greatest 
danger  was  a  few  hours  before  the  relief,  when  the  Chinese 
attacked  so  fiercely  that  the  sound  of  their  firing  warned  the 
relieving  generals  to  be  speedy.  Ho  hint  is  given  us  how  it 
happened  that  the  Legations  were  provisioned  for  a  siege, 
how  the  non-combatants  were  protected,  or  why  the  shells 
did  comparatively  so  little  execution.  Of  the  British  only 
one  officer, ‘Captain  Strouts,  was  killed,  two  members  of  the 
Legation,  Messrs.  Oliphant  and  Warren,  and  one  missionary, 
while  Mr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Morrison,  and  twenty  Marines 
were  wounded.  We  suspect  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
Chinese  have  been  trained  to  use  the  fine  weapons  they 
possess,  and  few  of  these  were  in  the  capital. 


We  pointed  out  a  month  ago  with  some  care  that  the 
Empress,  if  she  found  she  could  not  arrest  the  march  of  the 
Allies,  would  transfer  the  seat  of  Government  to  Segan,  in 
Shensi,  the  ancient  capital.  As  this  movement  would  be 
most  inconvenient  to  Europe,  its  probability  was  denied,  but 
it  is  now  admitted  that  it  has  occurred.  For  weeks  past  a 
strong  force  has  been  employed  in  moving  all  treasures, 
three  separate  bodies  of  troops  at  least  have  been  ordered 
from  the  South  to  Segan  and  points  along  the  road,  and 
either  on  August  6th  or  10th  the  Empress  set  out  on  her 
westward  journey,  which,  if  she  covers  twenty  miles  a  day, 
wiil  take  her  at  least  six  weeks.  She  probably  took  with  her 
the  phantom  Emperor,  Kwangsu,  Prince  Tuan  and  his  son, 
the  next  heir,  most  of  the  Manchu  Princes,  perhaps  all,  the 
great  officials,  and  the  picked  troops  of  the  Army.  She  has 
ordered  the  Pekin  share  of  the  revenue  to  be  forwarded  to 
Segan,  and  doubtless  intends  to  make  it  her  future  abode.  It 
is  much  more  convenient  as  a  capital  of  China  than  Pekin,  is 
approached  by  all  roads,  and  cannot  be  raided  from  the  sea- 
coast.  By  Christmas,  we  imagine,  the  Court  will  be  seated 
there  as  if  it  had  never  left  it,  and  will  be  negotiating  serenely 
and  at  ease  with  the  outer  barbarians.  The  same  thing 
happened  when  the  barbarians  took  Rome,  and  Constan¬ 
tinople  defied  them,  and  will  happen  when,  Constantinople 
being  untenable,  the  Sultan  retreats  to  Broussa. 


Shanghai  is  obtaining  unusual  protection  from  the  jealousies 
of  the  Powers.  All  Europe  suspects  that  Great  Britain, 
which  is  fully  occupied  elsewhere,  is  about  to  strike  some 
grand  but  undefined  coup  for  predominance  in  the  Tangtse 
Valley.  They  are  therefore  hurrying  men-of-war  to  Wusung 
until  it  is  reported  that  the  combined  fleet  there  has  seven 
thousand  sailors  and  Marines  on  board,  and  could  land  a 
really  formidable  naval  brigade  for  the  defence  of  Shanghai. 
The  residents,  however,  are  still  alarmed,  and  the  Americans 
have  asked  their  Government  for  troops,  pointing  out  that 
Shanghai  requires  at  least  fifteen  thousand  men.  We  believe 
that  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration,  and  cannot  but  muse  over 
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the  question  how  many  men  China,  if  partitioned,  would 
require  as  garrison.  If  garrisoned  like  India  a  small  force 
might  do,  say  four  hundred  thousand  men,  but  then  India 
is  not  full  of  potential  “  Boxers.”  Her  secret  societies  are 
not  pure  criminals,  like  the  Thugs,  but  criminal  politicians. 

The  seventieth  birthday  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
■was  celebrated  on  the  18th  inst.  throughout  his  eighteen 
States  with  a  unanimity  which  speaks  strongly  for  the  unity 
of  the  Hapsburg  Dominion.  Every  city  illuminated  splen¬ 
didly,  and  the  rich  vied  with  one  another  in  expenditure  on 
charities,  some  of  them  quite  new.  Congratulatory  addresses 
poured  in  in  hundreds,  and  there  is  no  sign  anywhere  of  a 
break  in  the  rejoicings.  The  fact  is  important,  for  the  unity 
of  Austria  is  one  of  the  guarantees  for  European  order.  In 
the  present  rush  for  “  world  power,”  Austria,  which  seeks  no 
power  outside  Europe,  slips  a  little  out  of  public  notice,  but 
she  remains  one  of  the  greatest  of  Empires,  with  a  splendid 
geographical  position,  with  an  available  Army  of  two  millions, 
and  with  finances  so  far  restored  that  she  could  support  a 
great  war.  The  hostility  of  Austria  would  at  any  moment 
throw  down  Germany  from  its  pre-eminence,  while  if  she 
allied  herself  with  Russia  no  German  would  feel  safe.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  that  she  has  still  at  her  head  a  cool  diploma¬ 
tist  who  knows  the  true  interests  of  Europe,  and  who  knows, 
also,  having  for  ten  years  been  a  tyrant,  that  no  power  is  so 
real  as  that  which  is  based  on  the  approval  of  a  whole  people. 
Francis  Joseph,  never  successful  in  battle,  has  won  that 
approval,  and  is  therefore  a  great  Monarch. 

The  Dutch  believe,  perhaps  rightly,  that  the  failure  of  the 
house  of  Orange  would  be  the  signal  for  an  attack  on  their 
independence.  They  are,  therefore,  almost  morbidly  anxious 
that  the  young  Queen,  who  is  the  last  of  her  great  race,  should 
marry,  and  a  new  report  that  her  Majesty  has  agreed  to  do 
so  is  circulated  every  week.  Last  week  it  was  held  to  be 
certain  that  a  Prince  of  Wied  would  be  the  lucky  bride¬ 
groom  ;  this  week  it  is  Duke  Adolf  of  Mecklenbui’g-Schwerin. 
Either  is  probable,  and  so  is  an  unknown  third,  the  only 
thing  certain  being  that  the  Queen  will  choose  for  herself. 
Her  choice,  however,  is  rather  limited  by  the  conditions,  as 
the  Prince  Consort  of  Holland  must  not  be  an  English¬ 
man,  because  we  have  conquered  the  Boers,  or  a  Russiau, 
because  Russians  are  too  devoted  to  prerogative,  or  a  Catholic, 
because  Holland  is  still  fiercely  Protestant.  He  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  a  German  Prince,  and  though  German  Princes  are 
numerous,  they  are  not  all  likely  to  find  favour  with  a  young 
Queen  who  has  aesthetic  tastes,  and  intends  to  govern  her 
dominions  for  herself.  That  last  clause  shuts  out  the 
Hobenzollerns,  as  otherwise  William  II.  would  seize  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  “ships,  colonies,  and  commerce”  at 
a  blow. 

The  news  from  South  Africa  continues  unsensational,  but 
for  all  that  there  is  real  progress.  The  chief  item  of 
importance  is  that  De  Wet,  though  not  caught,  has  been 
headed  off  from  the  region  north-east  of  Pretoria,  where  he 
hoped  to  join  Botha,  and  has  been  obliged  to  make  a  plunge 
back  into  the  Orange  River  Colony.  His  condition  can  best 
be  described  in  Lord  Roberts’s  own  words,  given  in  a  telegram 
in  Friday’s  morning  papers.  De  Wet,  he  tells  us,  will  arrive 
in  the  Orange  River  Colony  “  in  a  very  different  condition 
fron?  that  in  which  he  started  from  Bethlehem.  Then  he 
had  s*x  or  eight  guns  and  some  2,000  men  with  him,  and  left 
Prinsloo  with  5,000  or  6,000  in  the  Bethlehem  hills  ;  between 
4,000  and  5,000  of  these  are  on  their  way  to  Ceylon,  the  guns 
have  mostly  been  buried,  and  De  Wet’s  personal  following 
cannot  amount  to  much  more  than  300.”  President  Steyn, 
with  a  small  bodyguard,  is,  we  are  told,  trying  to  join 
President  Kruger.  Meantime,  General  Buller  is  advancing 
slowly  but  surely  on  Machadodorp,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
before  long  we  shall  hear  of  him  on  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway. 
When  once  the  Boer  railway  communications  are  cut  with  the 
sea,  as  they  will  be  when  we  can  take  and  hold  Koomati  Poort, 
the  resistance  of  the  Transvaal  will  be  very  nearly  finished. 

The  only  other  items  of  war  news  of  moment  are  the 
conviction  of  Cordua  and  Lord  Roberts’s  last  proclamation. 
Cordua  was  found  guilty  by  the  Military  Tribunal  which  tried 
him,  but  sentence  was  deferred  for  the  approval  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  It  was  rumoured  on  Friday  that  the 


sentence  was  one  of  death,  and  had  been  approved  by  Lord 
Roberts,  but  this  is  not  confirmed.  In  any  event,  we  may 
feel,  not  merely  that  the  prisoner  had  a  fair  trial— 
nothing  else  was  possible  before  a  Court  of  British 
officers— but  that  he  had  every  advantage  given  him, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  approaching  harshness  or  vin¬ 
dictiveness  in  the  attitude  of  the  prosecution.  Lord  Roberts’s 
new  proclamation  is  directed  against  the  monstrous  breaches 
of  the  oath  of  neutrality  that  have  so  frequently  occurred. 
“  In  future  all  persons,”  we  quote  Reuter’s  summary  of  the 
proclamation,  “  who  have  taken  the  oath  and  broken  it  will 
be  punished  with  death,  imprisonment,  or  fine;  all  burghers 
in  districts  occupied  by  British  forces,  except  those  who  have 
sworn  the  oath,  will  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war  and 
transported ;  and  all  buildings,  structures,  and  farms  where 
the  enemy’s  scouts  are  harboured  will  be  liable  to  be  razed 
to  the  ground.”  That  Lord  Roberts’s  action  is  entirely 
justified  we  do  not  doubt,  but  we  cannot  agree  that  he  was 
wrong  in  first  trying  a  more  lenient  policy.  Now  that  has 
been  fairly  tried  and  failed,  the  sanction  behind  the  policy  of 
severity  is  of  double  force.  No  one  can  honestly  feel  that 
we  are  harrying  brave  and  honest  men  unjustly. 

On  Friday  was  published  a  Blue-book  containing  the 
letters  from  Members  of  Parliament  and  others  found  at 
Bloemfontein.  Though  not  nearly  so  sensational  as  was 
supposed,  they  are  of  very  considerable  interest  and  import¬ 
ance, — especially  the  letters  from  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers,  Mr. 
Merriman,  and  other  Cape  politicians.  These  letters  convey, 
in  fact,  a  complete  answer  to  the  most  serious  and  often 
repeated  allegations  of  the  Pro-Boer  party.  The  Pro-Boers 
here  have  always  been  furious  when  we  or  others  have 
described  the  Transvaal  Government  as  an  oligarchy, 
have  represented  the  Boers  as  having  become  de¬ 
moralised  by  the  corruptions  of  their  Government,  and 
have  declared  that  President  Kruger  and  his  satellites 
were  determined  to  cling  to  their  monopoly  of  authority  at 
all  risks,  and  preferred  war  to  sharing  their  power  in  the 
least  degree  with  the  Outlanders.  For  taking  this  view, 
indeed,  we  have  been  denounced  as  either  demented  or  cor¬ 
rupt,  or  both.  Yet  now  it  appears  that  Mr.  Merriman,  who 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  oracle  of  the  Pro-Boers,  held  very  similar 
views.  A  picture  of  President  Kruger  contained  in  one  of 
the  letters  based  on  a  conversation  with  “  Lippert  ”  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  gross  calumny  if  it  had  come  from 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  cannot  unfortunately  find  space  to 
quote  at  length  from  these  letters,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read 
them  and  not  to  realise  that  it  was  the  Boer  Government,  and 
not  the  British,  who  made  war  inevitable. 


Dr.  Clark’s  letter  to  President  Kruger,  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  14th,  1899,  is  not  a  very  important  document,  except 
in  three  respects.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  by 
no  means  took  up  a  non  possumus  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  arbitration  proposal,  and,  in  fact,  only  asked  that 
a  majority  of  the  arbitrators  should  not  be  Pro-Boers.  Dr. 
Clark  also  discusses  with  our  potential  enemy  the  question 
whether  it  would  be  wise  or  not  to  “seize  all  the  passes,”  but 
on  the  whole  advises  against  the  proposal.  Dr.  Clark  ends 
his  letter  by  suggesting  a  scheme  by  which,  “if  war  should 
now  begin,”  he  can  communicate  through  Dr.  Leyds  and  Mr. 
Montagu  White.  “I  shall  keep  them  acquainted  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  trend  of  feeling  here,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
send  on  any  information  they  may  thiuk  desirable  to  you.  If 
you  want  to  communicate  with  me  at  any  time,  you  will  be 
able  to  do  so  through  them.”  We  must  leave  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  proper  authorities  to  decide  how  far  Dr. 
Clark  was  justified  in  making  these  preparations  for  com¬ 
municating  information. 

The  letters  addressed  by  Mr.  Labouchere  to  Mr.  Montagu 
W hite,  the  Consul  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  are  not  of 
any  great  importance  per  se,  but  they  show  a  vindictiveness 
towards  Mr.  Chamberlain  which  deserves  the  condemnation 
of  honest  men  of  all  parties.  If  Mr.  Labouchere’s  advice  to 
the  Transvaal  Government  had  really  been  the  outcome  of  a 
genuine  desire  for  peace  one  might  pardon  him,  however 
reckless  and  mistaken  in  his  methods.  But  we  do  not  think 
any  impartial  person  can  read  his  words  and  not  see  that 
what  he  wanted  was  not  to  secure  peace,  but  to  do 
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something  to  injure  Mi-.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Labouchere 
writes  an  impudent  and  frivolous  letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  reply  to  the  official  communication  sent  to  him  with  copies 
of  his  two  letters.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  very  angry  that  Mr- 
Chamberlain  should  have  asked  him  whether  he  had  any 
explanations  and  observations  to  make  in  regard  to  them, — a 
very  proper  course.  The  incident  is  not  worth  dwelling  on, 
but  we  trust  that  we  shall  hear  less  in  future  of  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  excursions  into  the  realms  of  politics. 


On  Wednesday  the  second  reading  of  the  Treason  Bill  in 
the  Cape  Parliament  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  10  in  a 
crowded  house,  which  may  be  regarded  in  all  probability  as 
decisive  for  the  ultimate  success  of  Mr.  Rose-Innes’s  measure. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  only  two  of  Mr.  Schreiner’s  party 
refrained  from  voting  for  the  Government,  which  speaks 
much  for  the  influence  of  Mr.  Schreiner’s  wise  and  patriotic 
conduct.  The  Bill  provides  for  the  usual  indemnity  for  acts 
done  in  good  faith  under  martial  law,  for  a  certain  degree  of 
compensation  to  loyalists,  and  for  the  punishment  of  rebels. 
It  is  not  the  martial  law  or  compensation  clauses  which 
apparently  excite  most  opposition,  nor  even  the  proposed 
special  Tribunal  of  three  Judges  to  try  to  punish  the 
leading  rebels,  but  the  erection  of  quasi- judicial  Tribunals 
with  power  to  disfranchise  the  disloyal  rank-and-file  for  five 
years.  The  Bond  party,  who  can  face  with  equanimity  the 
punishment  of  notorious  offenders,  and  even  the  existence  of 
martial  law,  shrink  from  a  measure  which  will  deprive  a  large 
part  of  their  clientele  of  their  votes.  But  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Wessels,  reported  in  the  Times  of 
Wednesday,  the  rebels  themselves  regard  their  coming  dis¬ 
franchisement  as  an  easy  escape. 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  speaking  at  Plymouth  on  Friday 
week,  dealt  with  the  subject  of  Army  Reform  in  a  spirit  of 
temperate  and  well-informed  criticism.  He  disclaimed  the 
authority  of  an  expert,  but  “  he  knew  enough  to  say  that 
there  were  very  few  things  in  military  administration  which 
a  business  man  of  common-sense  and  a  little  imagination 
could  not  understand  if  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject.”  The  War  Office  had  neglected  the  great  essentials 
of  military  equipment.  The  Mauser  was  better  than  the 
Lee-Metford,  the  German  Service  rifle  was  better  than  the 
Mauser,  and  he  believed  that  a  still  better  Norwegian  rifle 
was  now  made,  and  used  in  the  American  Army.  Again,  till 
lately  our  Volunteers  were  armed  with  the  old  Martini-Henry, 
a  weapon  still  used  by  our  native  Indian  troops.  In  the  matter 
of  artillery  it  was  a  pity  that  the  War  Office  should  have  had 
to  wait  to  be  taught  by  ignorant  Dutchmen  that  the  Pom¬ 
pom  and  heavy  field-gun  were  useful  patterns.  Finally,  he 
pointed  out  that  our  Volunteer  garrison  artillery  were  still 
armed  with  muzzle-loading  guns  of  a  pattern  which  went  out 
fifteen  years  ago.  He  was  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  for  this 
state  of  affairs  largely  upon  “Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
who  handed  over  the  land  defences  in  a  shocking  condition,” 
and  thought  that  Lord  Lansdowne  had  “  not  done  so  badly 
according  to  his  lights.”  In  conclusion,  he  suggested  that 
the  supply  of  artillery  should  be  accelerated  by  distributing 
contracts  more  widely,  a  suggestion  with  which  we  thoroughly 
agree.  Mr.  Churchill  is  so  shrewd  an  observer  that  his  facts 
are  always  to  be  respected,  however  we  may  differ  from  his 
deductions,  hut  in  this  matter  his  conclusions  seem  to  us  as 
valuable  as  his  data. 


In  Tuesday’s  Daily  Mail  Mr.  Julian  Ralph  gives  a  memorable 
account  of  the  way  in  which  Russia  led  the  way  in  trying  to 
get  up  the  coalition  which  was  to  forbid  America  to  go  to 
war  with  Spain,  just  as  a  coalition  the  year  before  had  for¬ 
bidden  Japan  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her  victory  over  China. 
According  to  an  eminent  foreign  diplomat  who  talked  to  Mr. 
Ralph  on  the  subj  ec  t,  C  ount  Mou  ravieff  and  the  E  u  ssian  C  abinet 
agreed  with  the  German  statesman  who  declared  that  “  the 
United  States  was  a  huge  and  shapeless  monster,  which  was 
as  like  as  not  to  wrest  the  mastery  of  the  world  from  the 
European  Powers,  if  it  be  not  throttled  there  and  then.” 
Russia  conceived  and  tried  to  ripen  the  plan  of  a  European 
combination  against  the  United  States.  “  All  the  Powers 
of  Europe  were  sounded,  and  all  those  Powers  welcomed  the 
idea,  except  England.  Some  countries,  like  Austria,  grew 
hot  and  excited  for  its  fruition.  It  pleased  Germany.  France 


had  at  last  found  a  Papa  in  Russia,  and  played  a  more  eager 
part  than  might  be  expected,  even  of  an  obedient  child.  But 
England  broke  up  the  plot.” 

We  believe  this  to  be  in  essence  a  perfectly  true  statement 
of  what  occurred,  but,  of  course,  the  diplomatic  forms  were 
most  strictly  observed.  All  that  actually  happened  was  that 
the  question  was  unofficially  raised  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  in  the  interests  of  both  parties  to  prevent  war  breaking 
out  by  a  joint  intervention  of  the  European  Powers.  Long 
before  the  matter  took  any  more  definite  shape,  however,  it 
was  found  that  Britian  not  only  did  not  favour  the  notion 
of  joint  action,  but  had  politely  made  it  quite  clear  where 
she  and  her  Fleet  would  be  if  joint  action  were  attempted. 
Then  the  question  whether  “it  would  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  both  parties,  &e.,  &e.,  &c.,”  gently  faded  away,  and  now  if 
you  ask  a  Russian  or  a  French  or  a  German  diplomatist,  he 
will  swear  he  never  even  heard  of  such  a  preposterous 
proposition  as  that  for  the  coercing  of  America, — which  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  words  will  be  quite  true. 


The  Times  of  last  Saturday  contains  a  most  striking 
account  by  Sir  Martin  Conway  of  a  Central  American  revolu¬ 
tion.  “A  revolution  is  our  substitute  for  cricket,”  a  Colum¬ 
bian  gentleman  said  to  him;  “our  young  men  must  have 
their  game.”  Sir  Martin  started  in  the  morning  train  from 
Colon,  and  ran  straight  into  the  middle  of  a  very  pretty  little 
revolution  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Panama.  The  train 
entered  a  narrow  cutting  on  the  different  sides  of  which  the 
two  forces  were  posted,  and,  says  Sir  Martin  Conway,  “  before 
we  realised  what  was  happening  the  train  was  between  two 
lines  of  some  two  thousand  fighting  men,  separated  by  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  pumping  lead  at  one  another 
from  Mauser  rifles.”  The  passengers  all  dropped  on  the  floor 
and  crawled  forward  to  the  baggage  van,  and  by  and  by  the 
train  arrived  at  the  goods  station  of  Panama.  Here  also 
there  was  fighting,  and  in  his  attempt  to  find  the  American 
Consulate  Sir  Martin  was  exposed  to  much  miscellaneous 
shooting.  “  The  streets  were  practically  deserted,  but  almost 
every  house  displayed  a  flag,  English  and  American  flags 
being  commonest.  It  looked  as  though  some  f6te  were  about 
to  take  place.”  Apparently  the  fighting,  though  exceedingly 
chaotic,  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  fierceness  and 
courage.  Sir  Martin’s  conclusion  is  that  any  wandering 
European  will  do  well  to  avoid  the  cricketing  season  of  a 
Central  American  Republic. 

Monday’s  Times  contains  a  very  able  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  addressed  to  Lord  Portsmouth  in  re¬ 
gard  to  an  appeal  for  £20,000,  headed  “Protestantism  before 
Politics,”  and  signed  among  others  by  Lord  Portsmouth. 
In  dealing  with  the  allegation  that  the  people  had 
appealed  to  the  Bishops  in  vain — i.e.,  that  the  Bishops 
habitually  use  their  veto  to  stop  prosecutions — the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  states  that  he  is  now  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
Episcopate,  yet  “  during  that  time  no  Bishop  in  England, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  or  belief,  has  exercised  the 
veto  in  any  case  whatever.  Of  living  Bishops,  only  three 
have,  I  believe,  ever  exercised  it,  and  one  of  these  cases  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.”  It  was  not  the  Episcopal  veto, 
“  but  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  (an  opinion 
expressed  as  strenuously  by  Evangelicals  as  by  High  Church¬ 
men),  which  stayed  Ritual  prosecutions  some  fifteen  years 
ago.”  The  Bishop  ends  his  letter  with  an  appeal  to 
those  who  are  faithful  to  the  Church’s  teaching  to  “  unite  on 
the  one  hand  in  discouraging  disloyalty,  from  whatever  side 
it  comes,  and,  on  the  other,  from  narrowing  the  legitimate 
comprehensiveness  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Catholic  and  Reformed,  and  the  legitimate  variety 
of  teaching  and  usage  permissible  within  her  pale.”  It  is  of 
course  both  easy  and  popular  for  partisans  on  both  sides  to 
abuse  the  Bishops  as  timid  time-servers,  and  we  are  quite 
aware  that  it  is  considered  a  mark  of  a  feeble  and  lukewarm 
nature  to  defend  them.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  when 
the  dust  of  the  present  controversy  has  subsided,  it  will  be 
generally  recognised  that  they  have  done  their  duty  wisely 
and  well,  and  under  circumstances  of  no  little  difficulty. 

Bank  Rate,  I  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  98J. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

— * — 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  PEKIN. 

AFFAIRS  in  China  are  going,  except  upon  one  point, 
much  as  we  ventured  to  anticipate.  We  had  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Chinese,  who  are  not  cowards  and  who 
have  obtained  good  arms,  would  have  made  a  vigorous 
instead  of  a  fitful  and  half-hearted  resistance  to  the  re¬ 
lieving  force,  would  have  covered  the  road  with  ditches 
and  have  so  defended  every  ditch  that  the  little  army 
would  have  arrived  before  Pekin  worn  down  to  half 
its  strength.  The  country  is  no  doubt  flat,  but  a  plain 
can  be  defended  as  well  as  a  mountain  if  the  defenders 
have  the  skill  and  the  numbers  to  use  the  spade.  The 
Chinese  soldiers,  however,  fight  like  mobsmen,  now  with 
tenacity,  as  at  Tientsin  and  Peitsang,  and  now,  as  at 
Yangtsun,  with  tumultuous  indecision,  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  numbers  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  the 
reserve  forces  of  the  Empire,  which  were  mainly  on  the 
frontiers,  not  having  had  time  to  arrive.  The  march  of 
the  relieving  force  therefore  proved  on  the  whole  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  one.  It  took  only  ten  days.  Even  the 
city  has  not  been  well  defended,  and  the  invaders  have 
forced  their  way  to  the  “  Sacred  ”  Palace  without  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  loss  which  the  Prussians  would  have 
suffered  if  they  had  cloven  their  way  to  the  Tuileries. 
For  the  rest,  however,  the  anticipations  of  the  pessimists 
have  proved  correct.  The  Legations  were  found  alive,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  Manchu  nobles  and  their  Empress  in¬ 
tended  to  slaughter  them  out,  and  that  they  owe  their 
safety  solely  to  their  own  courage  and  power  of  resolute 
endurance.  The  Chinese  shelled  them  mercilessly 
to  the  very  last  day,  gave  them  none  of  the  food 
about  which  Li  Hung  Chang  prated,  and  it  is 
more  than  possible  even  tried  to  poison  them. 
At  least  the  Ambassadors  found  it  necessarv  to  refuse 
some  vegetables  sent  them  as  a  present.  Finally,  the 
Government  have  adopted  the  one  plan  which,  as  General 
Gordon  told  them  would  restore  their  independence  of 
Europe;  they  have  moved  quietly  away  to  the  ancient 
capital,  Segan,  in  Shensi — why  should  we  call  it  by  the 
unpronounceable  name  Hsien  when  history  and  Petermann 
and  Johnstone  all  offer  us  the  alternative? — where  they 
will  be  inaccessible  except  to  an  enormous  army.  If  we 
thought  of  pursuit  it  would  take  a  hundred  thousand 
men  merely  to  protect  communications,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  disappear  again.  It  is  very  easy  to  call  this  a 
flight  from  Pekin,  and  of  course  it  is  in  one  way  a  flight, 
but  the  Empress  has  carried  with  her  the  Imperial  treasure 
and  the  machinery  of  government,  and  is  concentrating  a 
new  army  for  her  defence.  It  is  supposed  that  her 
authority  will  be  weakened,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  that. 
The  Viceroys  originally  approved  the  plan,  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors  in  Europe  who  record  it  are  as  obedient  as  possible, 
and  large  forces  are  moving  towards  Segan  as  readily 
as  they  would  towards  Pekin.  That  the  Empress  will 
make  peace  on  her  own  terms  we  do  not  doubt,  but 
the  evidence  all  points  to  the  facts  that  there  is  still  a 
Government  in  China,  that  it  has  made  itself  inaccessible, 
and  that  it  has  not  the  smallest  intention,  unless  coerced, 
of  deposing  the  Empress,  or  of  surrendering  her  great 
agents,  or  of  giving  any  guarantees  for  the  future  which 
Europe  can  accept  as  satisfactory.  It  will  simply  hold 
on  in  a  dully  immovable  way  until  Europe  has  wearied  of 
its  task,  or  until  some  mode  of  pressure  has  been  devised 
which  the  Court  will  feel  so  severely  as  to  induce  it  to 
accept  European  terms. 

What,  then,  is  that  mode  to  be  ?  The  Allies  when 
strengthened  by  the  reinforcements  now  on  their  way  may 
of  course,  if  they  are  ready  to  risk  quarrels  among  them¬ 
selves,  continue  to  hold  Pekin,  and  in  Europe  that  method 
of  compulsion  would  be  an  effectual  one,  because  the 
necessity  of  recovering  the  general  capital  would  be  a 
paramount  consideration.  One  cannot  conceive  an 
Emperor  of  Austria  Jiving  tranquilly  at  Buda-Pesth 
while  Vienna  was  occupied  by  Italians.  There  is  no 
proof,  however,  that  Segan  will  be  greatly  concerned  to 
rescue  Pekin.  The  Empire  is  still  in  the  molluscous 
stage,  time  is  of  no  importance  to  its  rulers,  and  the 
Segan  Government,  if  it  collects  taxes  and  is  generally 
obeyed,  will  be  quite  content  to  live  on  for  a  century  or  two 


with  the  second  city  of  the  Empire  in  barbarian  hands. 
It  has  so  lived  aforetime  without  the  unity  of  its  people 
suffering  any  perceptible  diminution.  To  set  up  a 
rival  Emperor,  who  must,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
be  a  native  Chinese,  would  be  only  to  inaugurate  a  civil 
war  which  might  last  for  a  generation,  and  bring  into  the 
field  the  tribes  of  Mongolia,  of  whose  force  when  fully 
armed  no  European  has  any  clear  idea.  To  cultivate  the 
independence  of  the  Viceroys,  even  if  that  is  possible,  the 
central  Sovereign  being  as  necessary  in  Chinese  idea  to  a 
country  as  a  householder  to  a  house,  is  only  to  make 
partition  ultimately  inevitable.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  do  not  wonder  that  diplomatists  are  beginning 
to  consider  the  plan  of  pardoning  the  Empress-Regent, 
and  offering  her  good  terms  on  condition  that  she  shall 
reoccupy  her  palace  in  Pekin.  It  would  be  so  convenient, 
they  think,  to  have  a  Government  capable  of  negotiation 
and  liable  to  pressure.  Anarchy  strikes  historians  as 
deplorable  and  diplomatists  as  impertinent.  They  become 
as  useless  as  lawyers  when  dealing  with  a  mutiny.  They 
do  not  care  two  straws  about  the  wickedness  of  the 
Empress,  which  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  Sultan,  and 
they  care  a  great  deal  to  relieve  Europe  of  a  burden 
which,  if  China  cannot  be  held  together,  might  prove  very 
serious.  We  quite  understand  their  point  of  view,  which 
is  really  that  if  Rome  obeys  Nero,  one  must  negotiate  with 
Nero  even  if  the  number  666  was  really  formed  from  his 
name  ;  but  there  are  two  objections  to  the  suggested  course 
which  may  prove  final.  One  is  that  it  leaves  the  real  victory 
to  the  Empress-Regent.  She  will  have  accomplished  the 
very  end  for  which  she  broke  with  Europe  without  having 
endangered  her  dynasty  or  her  own  power.  She  remains 
Semiramis,  Queen  of  Babylon,  and  Babylon  is  greater 
than  ever.  At  the  price  of  a  considerable  but  not  irre¬ 
mediable  blow  to  Pekin  and  Tientsin  she  will  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  foreigner  to  give  up  his  aggressions  upon 
China.  No  Power  will  again  ask  her  for  provinces,  or 
attempt  to  secure  railway  concessions  by  threats  of  using 
physical  force.  The  idea  that  China  is  a  dead  body  will 
have  disappeared,  and  the  lesson  as  to  the  consequences 
of  aggression  will  have  been  so  severe  that  it  must 
remain  impressive  for  years  to  come.  No  Power  will 
again  place  Europe  in  such  a  position  as  she  finds  herself 
in  to-day,  and  the  Chinese,  perceiving  a  novel  immunity 
from  threats,  and  a  novel  liberty  to  murder  missionaries 
at  discretion,  may  very  well  believe  that  their  ruler  has 
achieved  a  grand  triumph  without  too  much  expense.  It 
is  nothing  to  them  that  a  few  braves  have  been  killed,  or 
that  certain  inhabitants  of  Pechili  have  been  suddenly 
reduced  to  poverty.  They  are  accustomed  to  such 
incidents,  and,  provided  they  themselves  are  not  soldiers 
or  owners  of  palaces  in  Pechili,  they  care  nothing  about 
them,  or  will  hold  the  humiliation  of  the  barbarians  an 
ample  compensation.  The  other  objection  is  that  no  treaty 
which  will  meet  the  views  of  the  Empress  will  also  meet 
those  of  Germany  and  Russia.  One  object  of  the  explosion 
was  to  drive  Russia  back,  and  Russia  certainly  will  not 
consent  to  register  the  driving  in  a  treaty,  while  Germany 
has  a  big  grievance,  which  her  Emperor  has  made  even 
bigger  than  it  is.  William  II.  cannot,  after  all  his 
speeches,  pass  over  the  murder  of  his  Ambassador,  and 
Europe  mistakes  his  character  if  he  has  not  resolved  upon 
some  large  concession  as  compensation.  Some  method  of 
pressure  must  be  resorted  to,  and  we  repeat  that  the  one 
which  will  most  directly  punish  the  Court  is  to  levy  all 
import  dues  in  the  name  of  Europe,  to  pay  the  interest 
due  to  the  bondholders,  and  to  hold  the  remainder  as 
an  instrument  for  controlling  the  Central  Government. 
When  the  Manchu  nobles  behave  well  their  Treasury 
will  be  well  supplied,  but  when  they  are  violent  or  offen¬ 
sive  it  will  stay  empty.  It  is  a  strange  course  to  take, 
but  it  will  produce  the  result  desired — namely,  a 
guarantee  for  the  future— which  cannot  be  said  of  any 
other  of  the  plans  suggested  yet. 


THE  TALK  OF  A  FRENCH  INVASION. 

W"E  do  not  agree  with  the  alarmist  writers  in  the 
Press  who  think  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
invaded  by  the  French  in  November.  We  do  not,  that  is! 
in  the  least  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  definite  project 
for  invasion  at  the  time  named, — though  from  some 
points  of  view  we  cannot  be  altogether  sorry  that  there 
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should  be  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness  in  the  public 
mind  on  the  question  of  national  defence.  Our 
people  are  too  much  inclined  to  be  “  drowned  in 
security,”  and  the  contemplation  of  the  possibilities  of 
invasion  may  be  distinctly  useful.  It  may  make  them 
determine  that  they  will  be  more  vigilant  in  the  future 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past  in  the  matter  of  keep¬ 
ing  our  Army  and  Navy  in  full  vigour,  in  seeing  to 
it  that  we  are  never  left  without  proper  supplies  of 
ammunition  of  all  kinds,  that  we  do  not  arm  a  large 
portion  of  our  artillery  with  “  antiquated  toys,”  and  that 
we  do  not  neglect  to  organise  and  equip  the  Auxiliary 
forces  in  a  way  which  would  make  them  of  real  service 
in  the  case  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
nation  to  strike  “  the  blow  at  the  heart  ”  of  which 
Lord  Salisbury  spoke.  But  though  the  encouragement 
of  keenness  and  vigilance  as  to  the  condition  of 
our  Naval  and  Military  forces  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  it  is  also  of  importance  that  we  should  not 
indulge  in  sudden  panics  and  scares,  for  they  are  calculated 
to  prevent  that  serious  consideration  of  problems  of 
defence  which  all  sensible  men  must  desire.  A  scare  of 
invasion  arises,  and  for  a  time  there  are  widespread  fears 
and  doubts  as  to  our  safety.  But  the  danger  passes  and 
nothing  happens,  and  people  then  feel  ashamed  of  their 
nervousness  and  resolve  never  to  be  so  foolish  again.  The 
result  is  a  reaction  exceedingly  damaging  to  a  sound  and 
reasonable  attitude  of  mind. 

Hence,  though  we  by  no  means  wish  to  say  anything 
which  can  encourage  people  to  think  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  keeping  a  strenuous  watch  and  ward  over  our  national 
defences,  and  though  we  desire  to  make  people  realise  that 
our  present  condition  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one  in  many 
respects,  we  cannot  think  it  right  to  allow  the  scare  as  to 
an  attempt  at  a  French  invasion  in  November  to  receive 
any  encouragement.  The  first  thing  to  remember  about 
any  scheme  of  French  invasion  is  that  to  give  it  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  of  success  it  must  be  a  surprise.  There  must 
be  no  open  mobilisation,  no  calling  up  of  reserves,  no 
previous  movements  of  troops.  The  thing  must  be  done 
literally  at  twelve  hours’  notice,  and  the  moment  chosen 
must  be  one  when  we  are  not  expecting  an  attack. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  the  French  ever  try  to  iuvade  it  will 
be  when  the  fear  of  invasion  is  not  in  men’s  minds, 
and  not  when  the  project  of  invasion  has  been  discussed 
for  six  months  previously.  If  France  had  meant  invasion 
her  moment  would  have  been  last  March,  when  the  regular 
troops  had  for  the  most  part  left  the  country,  and  when 
our  stores  of  ammunition  and  of  guns  were  at  their  lowest. 
To  wait  till  our  stores  of  ammunition  at  any  rate  have  been 
replenished,  till  our  deficiency  in  artillery  has  been  to 
some  extent,  if  not  adequately,  supplied,  till  we  have  given 
our  Militia  and  Volunteers  a  great  deal  of  extra  training, 
till  we  have  raised  twenty  thousand  extra  soldiers  from 
among  our  trained  men,  and  till  generally  we  have  placed 
ourselves  in  an  infinitely  better  posture  of  defence  than 
we  were  in  last  spring,  is  a  piece  of  unwisdom  that 
we  cannot  attribute  to  any  nation,  however  hostile.  If 
the  French  were  to  try  to  invade  us  in  the  autumn  they 
would  be  letting  us  choose  the  time,  and  not  choosing  it 
themselves.  Again,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  writer 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  November  is  a  peculiarly  bad 
time  for  the  French  Army  to  make  us  a  surprise  visit,  for 
the  regiments  have  just  lost  their  trained  men  and  are 
full  of  recruits.  These  are  general  arguments  against  a 
French  attempt  on  our  coasts  in  November.  There  are, 
however,  plenty  of  other  grounds  for  disbelieving  in  the 
possibility.  No  serious  person,  of  course,  imagines  that 
the  present  French  Government  would  venture  upon  any 
such  mad  project,  but  it  is  argued  that  as  soon  as 
the  Chamber  meets,  or  at  any  rate  when  the  Exhibition 
closes  at  the  beginning  of  November,  the  present 
Government  will  fall,  the  military  party  will  come  into 
power,  and  either  bv  a  coup  d'etat  or  by  other  means 
will  drive  President  Loubet  from  office  and  possess 
themselves  of  complete  control  of  France.  We  cannot 
deny  that  this  is  a  possibility,  and  we  are  aware  that 
some  of  the  wisest  minds  in  Europe  regard  it  as  likely. 
Without,  however,  determining  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  military  party  will  really  have  so  easy  and  so  com¬ 
plete  a  triumph  in  France,  we  will  assume  that  this  is 
destined  to  be  the  course  of  events,  and  that  next  Novem¬ 
ber  the  soldiers  will  be  in  power  in  Paris.  Even  then  we 


see  no  reason  why  the  military  party  should  be  so  mad  as 
to  rush  into  war  with  England,  even  admitting  that  such 
a  war  would  be  extremely  popular.  Think  for  a  moment 
of  the  risks  and  difficulties  which  France  must  encounter. 
Germany  no  doubt  would  in  the  abstract  be  very  glad 
to  see  France  and  England  at  each  other’s  throats, 
but  dare  she  run  the  risk  of  standing  neutral  ? 
Germany  remembers  the  last  time  France  prepared 
to  invade  England  and  what  actually  happened.  Napoleon 
prepared  his  great  army  at  Boulogne,  but  it  never  touched 
us,  perhaps  even  was  never  seriously  intended  to  do  so. 
Instead,  it  swung  suddenly  round  and  entered  Germany, 
and  almost  before  Europe  knew  what  was  happening 
General  Mack  was  hemmed  in  at  Ulm  and  forced  to  sur¬ 
render  and  the  French  were  before  Vienna.  That  risk  still 
exists.  But  even  supposing  Napoleon’s  example  were  not 
followed,  but  that  France  succeeded  in  subduing  England, 
are  the  Germans  inclined  to  believe  that  the  victorious  Army 
would  quietly  go  home  and  not  remember  the  Provinces  ? 
Is  it  not  far  more  likely,  far  more  in  accordance  with  the 
French  character  and  history,  that,  flushed  with  victory, 
the  troops  would  demand  to  be  led  to  Berlin  unless 
Germany  gave  back  the  soil  of  France  now  in  her  posses¬ 
sion.  Even  if  we  beat  the  French  at  sea  the  Germans 
would  still  be  in  a  dangerous  position.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  French  would  be  exasperated  beyond  measure, 
and  the  Army  would  in  all  probability  declare  that  it 
must  show  once  more  that  if  Frenchmen  could  be  beaten 
at  sea,  they  were  invincible  on  land.  But  in  that  case 
Germany  must  fight  without  England.  Germany,  there¬ 
fore,  could  hardly  think  it  prudent  to  see  which  way  the 
war  was  going,  but  must  choose  sides  at  once.  It  is  true 
that  Russia  might  say  that  if  Germany  went  against 
France  she  (Russia)  must  help  her  ally ;  but  even 
then  it  might  be  better  policy  for  Germany  to  act.  If 
not  she  might  find  that  when  the  make-weight  of  England 
had  gone  she  would  be  in  too  great  danger  between 
France  and  Russia.  But  in  all  probability  the  Russian 
Emperor  would  not  countenance  France  in  suddenly  spring¬ 
ing  at  England’s  throat.  If  consulted  beforehand  he 
would  object  to  the  project.  If  not  consulted  he  would 
not  be  very  likely  to  favour  France.  He  might 
arrange  with  Austria  and  Italy  to  stand  neutral,  but 
we  cannot  believe  that  he  would  care  to  bring  on  a 
universal  war  in  order  to  save  France  from  the  effects  of 
an  act  of  madness.  He  would  not  be  bound  in  honour  to 
help  France  when  she  was  the  assailant,  and  meantime  all 
North-EasternAsia would  lie  open  toRussia.  But  even  if  the 
Czar  took  a  higher  view  of  his  obligations  to  France,  we  do 
not  see  that  it  would  make  things  easier  for  France. 
Russia  would  not  follow  France  wherever  she  led,  but 
would  tell  her  that  she  must  not  attack  England,  as  to  do 
so  would  mean  a  general  European  war.  In  truth  the 
international  difficulties  would  be  too  great  for  France, 
unless  she  could  get  up  a  coalition  against  us,  or  unless 
she  were  prepared  to  take  the  Revolutionary  stand¬ 
point  and  defy  all  Europe.  But  the  military  party  are 
not  likely  to  do  that.  Possibly  they  will  want  to  make 
war,  but  if  they  do,  it  will  not  be  war  with  England,  and 
so  a  naval  war,  but  war  with  a  land  Power. 

Even  if  all  these  difficulties  could  be  got  over,  and 
France  could  throw  up  a  Talleyrand  who  would  persuade 
the  world  to  form  a  ring  while  France  and  England  had 
it  out,  we  need  not  feel  alarmed.  Unless  and  until  our 
Fleet  is  destroyed — when  we  are  beaten  by  starvation 
— serious  invasion  is  impossible.  A  i’aid  of  fifty  thousand 
men  with  nothing  but  their  rifles  and  a  few  light  field- 
pieces  no  doubt  is  possible,  but  granted  that  we  have 
plenty  of  good  artillery — which  we  ought  to  have  by  now, 
even  though  we  had  it  not  six  months  ago — we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  we  could  repel  any  raid.  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  we  should  give  up  the  game  even  if  the  French 
got  to  London.  If  we  did  not  know  it  before,  the  Boers 
have  taught  us  the  art  of  changing  capitals.  But 
imagine  the  difficulty  of  a  force  of  foreign  raiders  trying 
to  enter  London  while  their  advance  was  being  opposed. 
The  French  could  no  more  destroy  London  than  the 
Boers  could  destroy  Ladysmith  or  Kimberley,  and  who 
would  care  if  they  burnt  a  block  or  two  ?  No  army  of 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  would  dare  to  trust 
themselves  to  enter  London,  and  if  we  starved  so  would 
they.  However,  we  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  this  aspect 
of  the  matter.  We  may  feel  that  an  invasion  would  not 
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succeed,  but  we  do  not  want  to  see  it  tried  or  even 
seriously  projected.  But  to  make  sure  that  this  evil 
shall  not  befall  us,  there  is  only  one  way.  We  must  make 
our  preparations  so  sound  and  so  thorough  that  no  one 
will  think  it  worth  while  to  attempt  the  impossible.  Now 
in  theory  no  doubt  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  in  the  way 
of  preparation  to  prevent  invasion  is  an  invincible  Meet. 
We  agree,  but  if  we  want  to  be  safe,  not  only  from  invasion, 
but  from  the  attempt,  we  must  not  stop  here.  Mobs  and 
ambitious  statesmen,  the  two  influences  that  produce 
sudden  wars,  do  not  clearly  realise  the  nature  of  sea- 
power,  and  might  try  to  invade  us  from  want  of  a  proper 
understanding  of  our  strength  on  the  water.  Therefore 
let  us  have  also  an  adequate  force  of  men  on  shore, 
plenty  of  good  artillery,  and  a  population  conversant  with 
the  use  of  the  rifle.  If  we  have  that,  the  golden  fleece 
will  not  seem  worth  stealing,  and  we  shall  not  tempt  un¬ 
fairly  any  sanguine  gentlemen  to  break  their  heads  against 
our  iron  walls. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAGEANT  IN  CHINA. 

IT  is  always  vain  to  speculate  as  to  the  future  purposes 
of  Providence  in  arranging  the  destinies  of  the 
nations.  Man  does  not  know  them,  and  if  he  did,  would 
usually  be  baffled  in  using  his  knowledge  by  the  feebleness 
of  his  conceptions  about  time.  The  change  he  expects 
to-morrow  may  not  arrive  for  five  hundred  years — the 
fall  of  Constantinople  seemed  imminent  for  a  far  longer 
period  than  that — the  catastrophe  which  he  thinks  con¬ 
ceivable  after  centuries  may  be  rushing  upon  him  within 
months  or  weeks.  It  is  a  little  difficult,  nevertheless,  for 
an  observer,  if  he  has  any  dreaminess  at  all  in  his  com¬ 
position,  not  to  fancy  sometimes  that  this  movement  in 
China  is  intended  to  produce  some  result  that  will  modify 
the  entire  future  of  the  world.  The  scene,  considered 
historically,  is  so  wonderful,  so  nearly  without  precedent. 
HStius,  it  is  true,  led  whole  nations  of  tamed  barbarians 
against  the  untamed  Mongols  under  Attila,  but  even  he, 
the  great  3Iagister  Milifum  who  commanded  Goths,  and 
Germans,  and  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  Moors,  would  have 
stared  with  wonder,  perhaps  with  admiration,  at  the  endless 
medley  of  nations,  civilisations,  and  colours  which  is  now 
pouring  into  China,  with  their  eyes  all  turned  towards 
Pekin.  It  is  strange  enough  that  a  Chinese  Semiramis,  once 
a  slave  girl,  now  the  richest  woman  on  earth,  should  have 
the  power  and  the  will  and  the  audacity  to  open  fire  on  all 
the  Embassies  of  the  world ;  but  even  that  marvellous 
incident  does  not  excite  the  imagination  like  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  host  which  has  been  roused  to  avenge  that  insult 
and  atrocity.  It  seems  as  if  the  Empress’s  deed  had  stirred 
earth  to  its  remotest  limits,  and  moved  to  vengeance  races 
of  whom  its  performer  had  scarcely  heard.  In  the  force 
now  besieging  the  Pink  Palace  not  only  are  all  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  represented,  Englishmen  and  Russians, 
Germans  and  Frenchmen,  Italians  and  Austrians,  but  by 
their  side  is  fighting  a  large  force  of  white  men  from  a 
continent  of  which  JEtius  never  heard,  and  a  larger  force 
of  dark  men  of  whom  he  knew  only  that  Alexander  had 
once  seen  some  of  them.  Think  of  men  from  the  United 
States  and  men  from  the  broad  plains  of  the  Punjab, 
men  from  Australia  and  men  from  the  green  villages  of 
Southern  India,  New  Englanders  and  Rajpoots  and 
Japanese,  all  called  together  within  three  months  for  an 
attack  on  the  Forbidden  City  where  dwells  in  unapproach¬ 
able  seclusion  the  lord  of  the  Chinese  hundreds  of 
millions.  From  the  high  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  the 
British  Queen  has  summoned  the  Nepalese,  from  the 
hottest  delta  of  Asia  the  French  are  sending  the  Annamese, 
while,  as  if  to  show  that  no  continent  is  unconcerned  in 
the  affray,  Washington  has  despatched  from  Manila 
one  purely  negro  regiment.  There  must  be  twelve 
languages  at  least  spoken  in  the  army  which  is 
invading  China  ;  and  though  no  people  has  as  yet 
sent  many  of  its  soldiers,  all  the  world  knows  that  it 
needs  but  a  great  disaster  to  the  representative  force  to 
draw  to  the  Chinese  coast  a  real  army  of  each  nationality 
and  each  colour  to  repair  at  any  sacrifice  the  effects  of 
defeat.  We  talk  much  of  the  four  hundred  millions  of 
Chinese,  but  each  nation  that  sends  one  soldier  pledges 
itself  to  win  the  battle,  and  it  is  in  reality  all  Europe,  all 
North  America,  all  Australia,  all  India,  and  at  least  five 
of  the  fighting  tribes  of  Africa,  more  than  five  hundred  • 


millions  of  men  in  all,  which  is  marching  on  the  Manchu. 
Was  there  ever  anything  like  that  in  the  history  of  the 
world  !  We  can  think  of  nothing,  and  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  it  will  all  end  in  a  patched-up  peace  or  in  new 
protection  for  the  railway  that  is  to  stretch  from  Moscow 
to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  events 
should  have  dramatic  completeness — the  Western  Empire 
of  Rome  was  two  hundred  years  in  dying — or  why  the 
meaning  of  the  movement  of  which  we  see  the  faint 
beginning  should  not  be  hidden  for  ^centuries  to  come. 
Akbar’s  son  did  not  dream  that  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  a  charter  to  a  company  of  merchants  to  trade  to 
the  East,  she  was  dooming  the  last  Mogul  to  die  in  a  hut 
on  the  Irrawaddy. 

The  journalists  of  the  world  seem  pleased  with  the 
scene,  even  though  they  perceive  its  strangeness  but 
dimly,  but  we  doubt  if  the  statesmen  are  quite  as  con¬ 
tented.  Forces  are  moving  on  which  their  grip  is  most 
imperfect.  They  do  not  know,  do  not  pretend  to  know, 
what  China  as  an  entity  is  seeking,  still  less  what  China 
will  do,  least  of  all  what  strength  for  doing  China,  in  the 
last  resort,  may  possess.  They  find  it  hard  to  hold 
Europe  together,  and  to  hold  together  Europe  and 
America  and  half  Asia  may  take  more  ability  than  they 
can,  when  called  on  so  suddenly,  command.  It  is  clear, 
for  instance,  that  the  ruling  men  at  Washington  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  want  now 
that  Mr.  Conger  has  been  liberated,  or  to  what 
decision  of  Europe  they  would  feel  called  on  to  object. 
The  Continental  statesmen  look  askance  at  the  new  force, 
whose  limits  they  do  not  clearly  discern — which,  for 
example,  can  send  black  troops  to  China — mutter  words 
about  “  the  possible  Anglo-Saxon  understanding,”  and 
would,  if  they  could,  gladly  postpone  all  action,  so  as  to 
have  more  time  for  reflection  and  combinations.  Only,  you 
see,  Pekin  is  in  flames,  the  Chinese  Semiramis  is  on  her  way 
to  Segan,  and  a  Russian  general  has  publicly  reported  that 
“  the  Amur  now  flows  through  Russian  territory,” — all  of 
them  facts  requiring  that  decision  should  be  rapid.  They 
turn  glances  towards  Japan  and  are  not  consoled.  Every  step 
in  the  movement  for  the  relief  of  the  Legations  has  in¬ 
creased  the  importance  of  Japan  in  the  world  by  revealing 
the  completeness  of  her  military  organisation,  the  capacity 
of  her  generals,  and  the  bravery  of  her  troops.  Her  supplies 
are  always  there,  her  Commander-in-Chief  has  always  apian, 
her  soldiers  die  silently  in  heaps.  Statesmen  see  that  Japan 
is  formidable,  and  are  not  in  the  least  certain  what  Japan 
intends.  She  has  been  helping  Europe,  but  there  are 
signs  that  she  thinks  Europe  might  prove  a  bad  neigh¬ 
bour,  that  she  does  not  desire  China  to  be  too  much 
pressed,  and  that  she  might  even  stand  forward  as  her 
protector.  The  hesitation  in  Tokio  is  natural  enough,  for 
the  Mikado  is  not  horrified  because  China  has  exploded 
in  the  murderous  Asiatic  way,  and  is  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  a  strong  Russia  or  a  strong  Germany  on  the 
Pacific ;  but  the  policy  of  Japan  is  none  the  less  a  pre¬ 
occupation  for  all  who  have  to  decide  what  shall  be  done 
next.  Their  action  must  depend  in  part  upon  Tokio,  and 
who  among  the  statesmen  even  thinks  that  he  can  read 
the  Japanese  soul  ?  Then  there  is  India.  Did  anybody 
in  Europe  ever  realise  before  how  strong  India  is  even  when 
acting  alone,  how  easily  she  sends  out  thirty  thousand 
men,  how  completely  her  great  Barons  have  accepted  the 
leadership  of  the  Empress  P  Altogether  there  is  much  to 
be  thought  of,  too  much ;  so  much  that  there  is  still  some 
doubt  whether  in  the  rushing  multitude  of  thoughts  any 
coherent  purpose  can  be  framed,  announced,  and  followed 
by  all  alike.  All  men  of  business  know  that  there  is  a 
point  of  expansion  at  which  the  real  difficulty  is  to  secure 
adequate  brain-power  to  manage  such  a  complex  machine, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  this  difficulty  may  not 
weigh  heavily  upon  the  minds  of  Europe  in  dealing  with 
China.  There  are  men  in  the  world  who  would  undertake 
to  drive  any  possible  team  composed  of  horses  alone,  but 
who  would  say  that  to  drive  all  animals  harnessed  together 
would  have  overtaxed  Dionysus.  It  may  all  go  well,  for 
the  statesmen  are  not  alone  in  governing  the  world ;  but 
our  readers  will  do  well  to  realise  to  themselves  what  is 
going  on,  and  to  recognise  that  one  of  the  gravest  tasks 
recorded  in  history  is  to  be  accomplished  by  agents 
diversified  and  separated  from  each  other  beyond  all 
precedent.  Europe  in  China  is  very  much  in  the  position 
of  Kehama  in  his  final  battle.  “  Wielding  all  weapons 
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in  his  countless  hands.  Around  the  Lord  of  Hell  Kehama 
stands;”  but  then  Kehama  had  a  semi-divine  intelligence, 
and  yet  was  defeated. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

HE  speech  made  by  Lord  Wolseley  to  the  officers 
of  the  troops  now  stationed  at  Aldershot  after 
their  abortive  field-day  was  an  excellent  beginning,  and 
we  hope  it  may  be  repeated  when  needed  in  every 
camp  in  the  Kingdom.  What  Lord  Wolseley  said 
wanted  saying  badly,  and  it  was  his  business  to  say 
it.  Our  only  complaint  in  the  matter,  indeed,  is 
that  Lord  Wolseley  did  not  say  things  of  the  kind  he 
has  just  said  at  Aldershot  long  ago.  He  has  been  nearly 
five  years  Commander-in-Chief,  and  yet  he  has  waited  till 
now  to  speak  out  concerning  matters  in  regard  to  which 
he  had  not  merely  a  perfect  right  to  speak,  but  in  regard 
to  which  he  had  a  positive  duty  to  speak.  It  cannot  be 
urged,  remember,  that  the  occasion  has  only  just  arisen,  and 
that  speaking  out  was  not  needful  before,  but  merely  now 
because  we  have  nothing  but  raw  levies,  Militia  and  Volun¬ 
teers,  left  in  the  country.  All  competent  authorities  will 
agree  that  there  have  been  plenty  of  field-days  in  the  past 
five  years  every  bit  as  badly  managed,  and  showing  quite  as 
great  a  lack  of  military  qualities,  nay,  of  sound  common- 
sense  applied  in  the  handling  of  troops.  Besides,  the 
blunders  complained  of  were  the  blunders  of  officers,  and 
of  highly  placed  officers,  and  not  of  the  men.  It  was  not 
the  rawness  of  the  men  which  was  at  fault,  but  the  want 
of  strategic  and  tactical  efficiency  in  their  commanders, 
and  those  commanders  were  almost  all  men  who  have  been 
subjected  for  years  to  the  training  provided  by  the  military 
authorities  of  the  British  Army.  Lord  Wolseley  was  not 
indicting  our  scratch  levies,  but  the  training  of  our  officers, 
— a  training  for  which  he  has  borne  a  large  share  of 
responsibility  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  How¬ 
ever,  better  late  than  never.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  Lord  Wolseley  did  not  speak  before,  but  at  any  rate  he 
has  spoken  at  last,  and  the  great  thing  now  is  that  the 
military  authorities  should  give  their  minds  to  the  proper 
training  of  the  Army. 

It  is  not  for  us,  who  make  no  claim  to  be  experts,  to 
lay  down  the  principles  upon  which  the  training  of  the 
Army  should  be  conducted,  but  one  or  two  points  are 
clear.  All  the  world  is  agreed  that  manoeuvres  and  field- 
days  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  teaching  officers  how 
to  handle  their  men,  and  the  men  the  kind  of  work  they 
have  to  do  in  actual  war.  But  if  manoeuvres  and  field- 
days  are  of  this  great,  practical  value,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  ought  to  be  taken  extremely  seriously, — that  they 
should  be  watched  with  the  utmost  care  aDd  minuteness 
bv  the  chiefs  of  the  Army,  and  that  officers  should  obtain 
or  fail  to  obtain  promotion  according  as  they  do  well  or 
ill  therein.  But,  unless  the  general  opinion  prevailing 
in  the  Army  is  strangely  mistaken,  errors  made  at 
manoeuvres  and  field-days  make  little  or  no  difference  to 
an  officer’s  career.  As  far  as  rising  in  the  profession  is 
concerned  they  are  regarded  as  quite  immaterial.  To  have 
commanded  in  the  smallest  expedition  in  a  tropical  swamp 
will  get  a  man  on  far  better  than  the  most  skilful 
handling  of  troops  at  Aldershot  or  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
When  a  field-day  is  over — and,  remember,  it  is  almost 
always  got  over  in  time  that  everybody  shall  have  a  com¬ 
fortable  dinner — there  is  a  j vow-wow  at  which  the  General 
in  supreme  command  makes  a  number  of  agreeable  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  sarcastic  remarks.  But  no  one  is  ever  a  penny 
the  worse  or  better  for  these.  They  are  to  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes  forgotten,  and  everybody  goes  home 
quite  sure  that  nothing  further  will  come  either  of  the 
mishaps  or  the  success.  It  would  be  regarded  as  the 
height  of  injustice  to  make  a  man  suffer  severely  in  his 
career,  however  badly  he  had  done.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  in  the  British  Army  manoeuvres  and  field- 
days  are  never  taken  seriously.  They  are  merely  a  kind 
of  military  picnic.  The  serious  business  of  the  military 
profession  with  us  consists  in  drills  and  parades,  and  in 
making  the  private  into  a  fine  athletic  fellow,  who  is 
clean  and  well  disciplined  and  ready  to  perform  all  the 
minor  military  evolutions  with  ease  and  quickness.  Now 
we  do  not  wish  to  fall  into  the  common  civilian  error  of 
unduly  depreciating  these  matters,  or  to  speak  as  if 
smartness  and  good  drill  had  not  an  importance  of  their 


own.  Undoubtedly  they  are  important,  but  not  they,  but 
very  different  matters,  should  be  the  touchstone  of  mili¬ 
tary  efficiency.  Regimental  smartness  and  perfection  in 
drill  should  be  regarded  as  by-products,  of  great  value 
no  doubt  as  giving  cohesion  and  esprit  de  corps,  but  the 
essentials  should  be  good  shooting  for  the  men  and  good 
handling  of  the  units,  from  the  company  to  the  regiment, 
the  brigade,  and  the  division,  for  the  officers.  It  is  by  such 
matters  as  the  power  to  grasp  the  military  features  and 
possibilities  of  a  position,  to  get  his  men  there  quickly 
and  without  being  exposed,  and  when  there  to  use  the 
position  to  the  best  advantage,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
leader  should  be  tested,  and  not  by  being  merely  a  smart 
regimental  officer.  In  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  J. 
Emerson  Neilly,  appearing  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
Tuesday,  entitled  “Lessons  of  the  War,  III.,”  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  other  point  we  have  dealt  with, — the 
necessity  for  making  good  shooting  the  essential  thing  in 
the  training  of  the  private.  At  present,  though  no  doubt 
certain  efforts  are  made  to  encourage  marksmanship,  there 
is  little  determined  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
average  shooting.  No  one,  that  is,  thinks  of  making 
good  shooting  and  careful  shooting  as  regards  ammuni¬ 
tion  the  test  of  a  regiment’s  position  in  the  Army.  When 
a  Colonel  is  said  to  have  worked  up  his  regiment  into  a 
condition  of  extraordinary  efficiency,  and  to  have  raised 
its  position  in  the  Army,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  has  made  it  a  magnificent  shooting  machine. 
To  win  the  highest  praise  it  must,  no  doubt,  not 
be  actually  remiss  about  shooting,  but  good  shooting 
is  not  the  touchstone  of  excellence  as  it  should  be. 
To  show  what  bad  shooting  can  be  tolerated  in  the 
Army,  Mr.  Emerson  Neilly  speaks  from  his  own  observa¬ 
tion  : — “  As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  on  the  present 
lines,  I  may  quote  an  instance  that  came  under  my  own 
observation  some  years  ago  when  I  was  with  a  brigade 
that  took  over  new  ranges.  This  particular  brigade  in¬ 
cluded  a  Rifle  battalion  and  a  battalion  of  Guards.  The 
firingwas  at  large  mantlets,  and  commenced  at  one  thousand 
yards,  from  which  point  the  men  advanced,  firing  up  to 
five  hundred  yards.  Fully  one  hundred  thousand  rounds 
of  ammunition  were  expended,  all  in  volley  firing,  and  the 
total  number  of  hits  was  well  under  one  hundred  !  This 
was  in  the  peace  field  at  large  marks,  when  no  enemy 
returned  the  fire  to  disconcert  the  men  and  make  their 
aim  shaky.”  Any  sensible  man  will,  he  goes  on,  see  the 
obvious  lesson  that  is  to  be  drawn.  “  Spend  less  time  on 
making  your  Army  a  Lord  Mayor’s  show.  Let  us  have 
less  glitter  and  more  usefulness  and  workmanlike  perfec¬ 
tion.”  Here  we  most  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Noilly. 
Before  we  can  get  a  proper  system  of  training  for  officers 
and  men  in  the  British  Army,  we  must  abandon  false 
ideals  as  to  show  and  adapt  our  Army  to  modern  needs. 
When  armies  habitually  fought  at  close  quarters,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  was  impossible  to  spend  too  much 
time  on  teaching  men  to  drill  with  the  utmost  precision, 
and  so  to  secure  that  when  the  regiment  charged  it  should 
charge  like  one  man.  Now,  when  battles  are  conducted 
with  a  space  of  a  mile  between  the  firing  lines,  the  thing 
on  which  the  chief  energy  of  the  soldier  should  be  devoted 
is  good  shooting.  Marksmanship  is  the  ideal,  and  not 
fancy  marksmanship  for  a  few,  but  a  very  high  average. 

Of  course,  we  shall  be  told  that  the  Army  cannot  learn 
to  shoot  because  Parliament  will  not  spend  the  money  on 
ammunition.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Neilly  meets 
this  point,  and  meets  it  very  successfully.  “High  officers 
in  the  Department,”  he  says,  “  will  make  that  excuse  to 
you.  They  always  blame  Parliament.  While  on  my  way 
to  the  front  in  October,  I  asked  a  staff  officer  of  exalted 
rank  why  we  were  not  prepared  for  war,  and  his  reply 
was,  ‘  So  long  as  we  have  Parliamentary  control  of  the 
Army  we  never  will  be  prepared  when  the  time  comes.* 
Tiiis  shifting  of  the  saddle  is  undoubtedly  very  neat  ;  but 
it  scarcely  suits.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  tells 
Parliament  that  we  must  have  so  many  millions  of  rounds 
of  ammunition  to  turn  our  soldiers  into  riflemen,  the 
House  is  not  likely  to  refuse  him.”  The  notion  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  money  for 
rifle  practice  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  single  moment.  It 
is  utterly  absurd.  No  doubt  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an 
indefinite  amount  of  money  to  spend,  and  if  more  were 
spent  on  ammunition  there  would,  of  course,  be  a  strong 
case  for  cutting  down  the  money  now  often  uselessly  ex- 
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pended  on  mere  smartness.  But  such  ixpenditure  is 
dearly  loved  by  a  considerable  number  of  influential  men 
who  make  a  fetish  of  smartness.  Hence  they  do  not 
insist  upon  expenditure  on  essentials  lest  some  of  the 
gilding  should  be  cut  off.  No  doubt  this  assertion  will  be 
indignantly  repudiated,  and  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  this 
protection  of  non-essential  expenditure  at  the  expense  of 
essential  is  unconscious,  but  all  the  same  it  remains  a  fact 
that  the  real  trouble  is  that  the  military  chiefs  will  not 
face  the  changed  aspect  of  modern  war,  and  will  not 
realise  what  is  the  sine  qua  non  in  war  and  what  is  of 
lesser  import.  What  is  wanted  before  there  can  be  any 
real  improvement  is  to  change  the  spirit  in  which  the 
training  of  the  Army  is  approached,  and  to  set  up  a  series 
of  sound  and  sensible  military  ideals.  The  object  of  an  army 
is  not  to  look  nice  on  parade,  but  for  the  men  to  be  able 
to  out-shoot  and  out-march  the  enemy,  and  for  the 
officers  to  be  able  to  out-manoeuvre  him. 


COAL  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

HE  Daily  Mail  of  Tuesday  gave  an  account  of  a  new 
electrical  discovery  which  promises,  if  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  proves  true,  to  have  consequences  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  importance.  It  is  rather,  indeed,  a  combination 
of  previous  discoveries  than  anything  positively  new,  but 
it  is  a  combination  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  discoverer, 
will  revolutionise  all  known  applications  of  electricity. 
Until  now,  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  electrical  current  over  long  distances  has 
been  the  loss  of  power.  The  conducting  metal  gradually 
becomes  hot,  and  the  heat  develops  resistance.  A  good 
deal  has  been  heard  from  time  to  time  of  Professor  Dewar 
and  Professor  Fleming’s  experiments  in  the  liquefaction 
of  gases.  Oxygen,  air,  hydrogen  have  one  after  another 
been  subjected  to  the  process,  the  last  named  only  becoming 
liquid  at  a  temperature  of  421  below  zero  (Fahrenheit). 
Many  non-scientific  persons  have  probably  wondered 
whether  researches  of  this  kind  are  ever  likely  to  be  of 
practical  value.  If  Mr.  Tesla  is  right,  this  very  Philistine 
question  is  on  the  eve  of  receiving  a  triumphant  answer. 
These  liquid  gases  have  been  found  to  have  a  very  remark¬ 
able  action  upon  metals  cooled  in  them,  and  the  diminution 
of  heat  means  a  corresponding  diminution  of  electrical 
resistance.  These  are  the  facts  established  by  Professor 
Dewar  and  Professor  Fleming,  but  it  has  been  reserved 
for  Mr.  Tesla  to  show  what  lies  behind  the  facts.  He 
proposes  to  carry  a  metal  tube,  immersed  in  a  trough  con¬ 
taining  sawdust  and  water,  and  placed  some  6  ft.  below  the 
surface,  as  far  from  the  source  of  power  as  may  be  wanted. 
Through  this  surrounding  material  he  will  force  a  current 
of  liquid  gas,  -which  will  freeze  the  enclosed  metal,  and 
thus  neutralise  the  heat  generated  by  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  trough 
should  not  be  carried  across  an  entire  continent,  and 
probably  none  why  it  should  not  be  laid,  like  any  ordinary 
cable,’  under  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean.  Thus  no 
appreciable  electricity  will  be  wasted  in  transmission. 
The  power  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  Niagara 
may  be  carried  as  far  as  the  trough  goes,  and  be  for  all 
practical  purposes  as  effective  at  the  end  of  its  journey  as 
at  the  beginning. 

At  any  time  this  discovery  would  have  extraordinary 
interest,  but  at  a  moment  when  every  industry  and  every 
housekeeper  is  alarmed  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  it 
comes  with  exceptional  opportuneness.  Englishmen  have 
long  cherished  vague  alarms  as  to  what  is  to  happen  to 
the  country  when  its  coal  supply  is  exhausted,  and  now 
to  this  is  added  the  less  serious  but  more  present  un¬ 
easiness  as  to  what  is  to  happen  when  coal  becomes  very 
dear.  The  latter  calamity  is  nothing  like  the  former  in 
magnitude,  but  as  it  is  very  much  nearer  to  the  eye  it  fills 
an  apparently  larger  space.  Cheap  coal  is  a  term  of 
far-reaching  significance.  It  is  indispensable  to  industrial 
prosperity,  for  there  is  not  an  industry  which  does  not 
employ  steam,  and  to  home  comfort,  since  in  this  climate 
we  need  fires  for  warmth  during  the  larger  part  of  the 
year,  and  for  cooking  during  the  whole  of  it.  Even  a 
slight  rise  in  price  may  have  disastrous  consequences  to 
trade,  and  a  slight  rise  at  the  pit’s  mouth  is  apt  to  repro¬ 
duce  itself  far  more  than  proportionately  as  regards  house 
coal.  The  annoyance  and  suffering  consequent  on  dear 
coal  grows  as  we  think  of  it.  It  means  lower  wages — to 


all  but  colliers — and  more  men  out  of  work.  As  the  cost 
of  each  industry  becomes  greater  the  smaller  factories  are 
closed  one  bv  one,  and  the  larger  factories  reduce  their 
output.  This  is  what  dear  coal  means  to  the  producers, — - 
ruin  to  small  employers,  diminished  profits  to  large 
employers,  and  less  work  and  less  pay  for  the  men 
employed.  To  the  consumers  it  means  higher  prices,  and 
to  the  poor  even  a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  necessary 
articles  is  a  positive  hardship.  There  is  not  much  left 
for  clothes,  for  example,  out  of  an  agricultural  labourer’s 
income,  and  when  woollen  goods  become  dearer,  the 
family  have  to  pinch  in  their  food  in  order  to 
get  them,  or  to  put  up  with  something  less  warm 
and  less  lasting.  When  we  come  to  the  hearth 
the  consequences  are  felt  even  more  universally.  Fires 
are  a  necessary  of  health, — in  some  winters  almost  a 
necessary  of  life.  But  among  the  poor  even  the 
preservation  of  life  has  to  be  disregarded  when  coal 
passes  beyond  a  certain  figure.  Even  to  the 
classes  who  will  use  whatever  coal  is  necessary  to  life  or 
health  no  matter  what  may  be  the  cost,  dear  coal  means 
a  great  diminution  of  comfort  and,  consequently,  of 
energy.  Warmth  in  winter  greases  the  wheels  in  a 
marvellous  way,  but  apart  from  considerations  of  life  and 
health,  warmth  is  a  luxury  for  which  people  will  not, 
indeed  cannot,  pay  more  than  a  certain  price.  This  is 
what  follows  from  dear  coal.  But  by  a  curious  perversity 
of  things  cheap  coal  is  the  cause  of  another  class  of  evils. 
Cheap  coal  means  more  smoke, — more  factory  chimneys, 
more  house  chimneys,  and  both  of  them  at  work  more 
regularly  and  for  longer  times.  We  have  grown  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  atmosphere  of  our  great  towns  that  we  have 
for  the  most  part  ceased  to  consider  what  it  means  to 
human  lungs  and  human  eyes  and  human  comfort.  We 
have  learned  to  breathe  smoke  and  to  see  every 
object  around  us  discoloured  by  smoke.  The  London 
winter  in  particular  owes  to  smoke  one  of  its  chief 
features, — its  peculiar  and  persistent  darkness.  But 
persistent  darkness  means  to  many  of  us  persistent 
depression.  We  work  less  well,  and  with  a  greater 
expenditure  of  energy.  All  these  results  are  aggra¬ 
vated  by  cheap  coal.  It  may  seem  a  small  matter  how 
much  coal  is  burned  when  anyway  a  great  deal  must 
be  burned  ;  but  any  one  who  has  noticed  the  difference 
that  there  sometimes  is  between  the  London  atmosphere 
on  a  weekday  and  on  a  Sunday  will  know  that  every 
chimney  contributes  its  share,  and  that  every  fraction  cut 
off  does  something,  however  infinitesimal,  towards  lessen¬ 
ing  the  total. 

Here,  then,  are  two  directions  in  which  Mr.  Tesla’s 
scheme  would  effect  an  incalculable  improvement.  The 
possibility  of  conveying  electricity  to  any  distance  with  no 
appreciable  loss  of  power  opens  out  a  prospect  of  alto¬ 
gether  dispensing  with  coal.  It  would  become  a  simple 
luxury — not  used  at  all  in  industrial  undertakings,  and 
used  in  houses  only  as  we  now  use  wood — to  give  the 
pleasant  sensations  attendant  upon  an  open  fire.  Electric 
lighting  would  be  so  cheapened  that  we  should  no  more 
be  poisoned  by  gas  or  run  risk  of  fire  from  lamps.  Electric 
heating  would  be  introduced,  and  place  Englishmen  as 
regards  the  air  in  their  houses  on  a  level  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Southern  Europe,  while  retaining  all  the  vigour 
of  the  colder  climate.  Light  and  warmth  would  be 
supplied  with  as  much  ease  as  water,  and  possibly  a'  a 
smaller  cost.  It  has  been  calculated  that  “  with  established 
conditions  and  prices  ”  electricity  generated  at  Niagara 
could  be  delivered  at  Albany,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  away,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  steam-power  can  be 
generated  there  with  coal  at  12s.  a  ton.  What  Mr.  Tesla’s 
invention  promises  is  to  make  distance  of  no  importance, 
except  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  apparatus  laid  down. 
It  will  be  as  easy  to  take  the  electric  current  three  thousand 
miles  as  to  take  it  three  hundred.  With  this  consummation 
in  view,  we  could  look  with  composure  on  the  ultimate  dear¬ 
ness  of  coal — we  fear  that  for  some  years  to  come  its  present 
dearness  would  remain  a  source  of  uneasiness — because  we 
might  hope  soon  to  be  provided  with  a  substitute.  We  do 
not  mean  that  the  cheapening  of  electricity,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  increase  in  its  use,  will  not  have  their  disad¬ 
vantages.  England  will  lose  the  predominant  position 
that  the  possession  of  coal  has  so  long  given  her.  But 
she  is  within  measurable  distance  of  losing  this  pre¬ 
eminence  even  now,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  coal  in 
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other  countries.  The  new  discovery,  if  it  comes  to  any¬ 
thing,  will  distribute  electricity  all  over  the  world,  and 
thus,  at  least,  secure  her  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  It 
will  be  her  own  fault  if  her  energy  and  inventiveness 
do  not  enable  her  to  hold  her  own  under  these  new 
conditions. 


IMPRESSIVE  CEREMONIALS. 

THE  Americans  have  succeeded  in  doing  what  we  should 
have  thought  impossible, — they  have  spread  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  funeral  service  at  one  and  the  same  indivisible  point 
of  time  throughout  a  continent.  Mr.  Huntington,  the  great 
builder  and  manager  of  American  South-Western  railways, 
died,  and  as  he  was  very  popular  throughout  his  lines,  those 
who  had  been  in  his  employ  wished  to  pay  to  his  memory 
some  special  and  striking  honour.  With  the  half-poetic,  half- 
practical  feeling  which  often  distinguishes  American  acts, 
they  arranged  that  at  the  moment  when  in  New  York  the 
body  of  their  late  chief  was  carried  from  the  church  to  the 
grave  the  trains  upon  the  many  systems  of  lines  which  he 
had  controlled  should  as  by  some  common  and  self-derived 
impulse  arrest  their  movement.  As  the  coffin  was  lifted, 
through  thousands  of  miles  of  line  covering  the  whole  distance 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  every  train  stopped.  The 
communication  of  a  continent  was  arrested  as  by  some  super¬ 
natural  command.  Not  a  wheel  turned  until  the  body  had 
been  lowered,  when,  as  if  released  by  some  impulse  common 
to  all,  communication  and  ordinary  life  were  resumed.  That 
was  a  really  fine  idea  finely  carried  out.  The  dead  man  had 
created  the  lines,  had,  as  it  were,  given  them  breath,  and 
when  life  stopped  with  him  so,  as  in  sympathy,  it  momently 
did  with  them.  The  ceremony,  it  is  said,  was  really  felt 
through  the  whole  Huntington  system  of  railways,  and  its 
impressiveness  fully  bears  out  the  theory  we  have  often 
endeavoured  to  defend, — that  impressiveness  can  always  be 
produced  by  an  immense  repetition  at  the  same  moment  of 
the  same  act,  however  simple.  Let  but  half  a  million  of  men 
turn  their  faces  at  the  same  moment  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  spectator  gains  for  that  moment  an  impression  which 
is  almost  awful  in  its  distinctness,  an  impression  which 
neither  years  nor  events  will  ever  quite  efface.  That  is  the 
point  at  which  almost  all  our  great  ceremonies  fail.  There 
should  always  be  in  them  some  one  moment,  settled  before¬ 
hand  by  tradition,  or  by  agreement,  or  by  command,  at  which 
all  alike  should  do  something,  it  hardly  matters  what,  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  Nothing  produces  such  a  thrill ,  and 
that  thrill  is  the  secret  of  impressiveness.  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  this  take  his  stand  in  a  church  where  it  is  the  custom 
for  all  to  bow  simultaneously  at  the  name  of  Christ,  and  he 
will  at  once  obtain  conviction.  The  action  may  be  mechanical, 
and  therefore  as  part  of  Christian  worship  objectionable,  but 
of  its  impressiveness  to  the  beholder  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
question.  He  is  thrilled,  if  those  who  bow  are  not.  The  same 
thing  was  noticed  in  the  Senate  Hall  of  Rome  the  other  day, 
when,  as  the  King  referred  to  his  mother  and  his  wife,  the 
whole  vast  assemblage,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  rose  and 
bowed  to  the  ladies  named.  Every  reporter  instantly  fixed 
on  those  bows  as  features  in  the  ceremonial  which  it  was 
impossible  to  forget,  any  more  than  any  one  of  all  who  were 
present  ever  forgot  the  sudden  spontaneous  and  simultaneous 
thrusting  forward  of  hands  when  the  Deputies  of  France 
assembled  to  make  a  Revolution  took  the  “  Oath  of  the  Tennis 
Court.” 

It  is  in  these  qualities  of  simultaneousness  and  similarity  that 
impressiveness  is  to  be  sought,  rather  than  in  elaboration. 
Suppose  a  city  wishes  after  some  death  which  is  really 
felt  as  a  universal  loss  to  express  the  intensity  of  its  grief. 
Let  eveiy  man  appear  at  the  same  moment  in  the  streets 
with  a  veiled  or,  rather,  a  shawled  face,  and  the  sight 
would  arouse  an  emotion  the  impression  of  which  those 
who  saw  it  would  carry  to  their  graves.  That  will  never 
be  done,  and  we  mention  its  possibility,  not  as  recom¬ 
mending  it,  but  only  to  make  our  meaning  clear.  Or  let 
all  householders  during  one  and  the  same  hour  hang  out  of 
each  window  a  piece  of  black  drapery,  no  matter  what,  and  it 
would  seem  for  that  hour  as  if  the  city  were  a  living  entity, 
awful  in  its  vastness,  and  steeped  in  melancholy  gloom.  The 
impression  in  a  city  like  London  would  be  almost  terrible, 
one  that  every  one  would  feel  to  be  nearly  unbearable  for  any 


protracted  period.  If  in  the  same  hour  all  traffic  ceased,  and 
all  street  noises,  the  total  effect  would  be  one  of  almost  un¬ 
earthly  solemnity.  We  do  manage  something  of  the  kind  on 
days  of  rejoicing  for  a  victory,  the  custom  of  suddenly  ex¬ 
hibiting  flags  having  pretty  well  established  itself.  But  one 
half  of  its  effect  is  lost  by  the  absence  of  simultaneousness, 
which  would  be  obtained  at  once  if  custom  prescribed  that  the 
flags  should  all  appear  at  one  and  the  same  hour,  or  that 
every  man  who  rejoiced  should,  when  in  the  street  by  day¬ 
light,  be  carrying  a  flower.  We  lose  by  small  delays  and  pre- 
matm-e  anticipations  half  the  effect  of  our  vast  mass,  and  also 
something  else,  the  electric  thrill  which  runs  through  a  multi¬ 
tude  whenever  under  any  impulse  whatever  its  components 
all  perform  the  same  visible  and  expected  act.  What  that 
thrill  is  remains  still  unexplained,  but  its  occurrence  must  be 
a  certainty  to  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  really  great 
multitude  suddenly  stand  bareheaded. 

We  incline  to  believe  that  as  time  goes  on  the  inclination 
to  appreciate  and  develop  the  impressiveness  of  ceremonial 
will  increase.  It  certainly  does  in  America,  and  it  will  do  so 
here  also.  We  all  imagine  that  we  are  growing  realistic,  but 
the  wish  to  be  excited,  startled,  surprised,  if  only  there  is  no 
fear  in  the  emotion,  remains  as  strong  as  ever.  The  spread 
of  education  enables  the  multitude  to  see  the  joyous  or 
sad  meaning  of  events  much  more  quickly,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  shyness,  the  fear  of  not  being 
understood,  which  formerly  arrested  demonstration.  Nobody 
is  ashamed  now  to  rejoice  publicly  in  victory  or  sorrow  over 
loss,  and  by  and  by  the  desire  to  make  expressions  of 
general  feeling  more  effective  will  induce  men  to  devise 
methods  which,  once  accepted,  will  act  like  commands,  and, 
so  to  speak,  discipline  the  multitude.  They  will  learn  to  act 
on  a  signal,  as  Mr.  Huntington’s  railwaymen  had  been 
trained  to  do,  and  the  moment  that  faculty  is  acquired  the 
power  of  making  ceremonial  impressive  is  acquired  with  it. 
You  might  even  produce  silence  in  London,  silence  in  flashes, 
when  it  would  seem  to  every  one  with  hearing  as  if  the  heart 
of  the  world  had  stopped  to  listen,  breathless,  to  some  great 
message.  The  organisation  of  great  ceremonials,  coronations, 
triumphs,  great  funerals,  has  been  studied  for  ages,  and  to 
make  them  splendid  much  thought  is  indispensable,  but  to 
secure  impressiveness  only  one  thing  is  needful:  that  all 
should  do  simultaneously  some  one  thing.  No  procession 
that  could  march  through  the  Strand  would  produce  the 
electric  shock  that  would  be  felt  if  every  man  in  that  great 
street  at  the  same  moment  stopped  and  lifted  his  hat  in  air. 


THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  NESCIENCE. 

OUR  British  incapacity  for  philosophy  was  markedly 
shown  upwards  of  a  generation  ago  by  the  reception 
given  to  the  late  Dean  Mansel’s  speculations  as  to  the 
Absolute  and  Infinite.  A  religious  Daniel  was  come  to  judg¬ 
ment  to  show  to  unbelievers  the  error  of  their  ways.  We 
doubt  not  that  Dean  Mansel  was  a  sincere  believer,  but  it 
would  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  celebrated 
book  was  more  likely  to  lead  to  atheism  than  any  work  ever 
written  in  this  country.  John  Stuart  Mill  immediately 
pointed  that  out,  and  declared  with  that  noble  courage  and 
sincerity  which  were  a  part  of  his  inmost  being  that  a  Deity 
with  a  fundamentally  different  moral  nature  from  that  of  man, 
a  Deity  with  whom  man  could  have  no  moral  relations,  was 
for  him  no  Deity  at  all.  And  for  this  absolutely  true  declara¬ 
tion  Mill  was  vilified  and  driven  from  political  life,  while 
Mansel  was  hailed  as  a  great  defender  of  the  faith.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view  have  we  English 
made  ourselves  so  ridiculous. 

We  are  reminded  of  that  famous  controversy  by  the 
appearance  of  the  sixth  edition  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s 
“  First  Principles  ”  (London :  Williams  and  Norgate,  16s.),  on 
the  issue  of  which  we  may  all,  without  distinction  of  philo¬ 
sophic  creed,  congratulate  the  veteran  thinker  whose  single- 
minded  devotion  to  thought  and  truth  recalls  the  days  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  pats  to  the  blush  an  age  so  dominated 
by  practical  materialism  as  our  own.  For  Mr.  Spencer  starts 
his  entire  philosophical  system  by  “  carrying  a  step  further 
the  doctrine  put  into  shape  by  Hamilton  and  Mansel;  pointing 
out  the  various  directions  in  which  science  leads  to  the  same 
conclusions.”  Such  is  really  the  main  achievement  of  Mr. 
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Spencer, — the  development  on  new  lines  of  Hansel’s  agnostic 
philosophy. 

To  Mr.  Spencer,  as  a  first  principle,  there  are  two  worlds,  a 
known  and  an  unknown,  the  latter  of  which  he  assures  us  is 
also  unknowable, — a  stretch  of  dogmatic  assertion  which  is 
imposing  in  its  magnificent  sweep.  The  known  world  is  that 
which  is  the  object  of  science,  while  religion  has  to  content 
itself  with  the  unknown  and  unknowable.  The  question  in¬ 
evitably  arises, — What,  then,  is  the  use  of  religion,  seeing 
that  it  has  no  objective  content  ?  It  can  but  be  a  mere  sub¬ 
jective  emotion,  nothing  more.  But  to  Mr.  Spencer  both 
science  and  religion  approximate  in  a  conviction  purely  nega¬ 
tive  ;  that  there  is  a  great  Cause,  but  that  it  is  inscrutable. 
Religion  appears  to  Mr.  Spencer  in  its  ultimate  form  as 
“  belief  in  a  Power  which  transcends  Knowledge  ” ;  this  is 
“  that  fundamental  element  in  Religion  which  survives  all  its 
changes  of  form.”  On  the  side  of  science  there  is  ultimately 
the  recognition  of  a  “persistent  force”  which  “unifies  all 
concrete  interpretations.”  It  is,  it  seems,  a  belief  in  this 
universal  X,  this  unknown  quantity,  this  unknown  and 
unknowable  Absolute,  which  affords  the  sole  possible  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  science  and  religion.  These  are  the  very  first  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  Spencerian  philosophy. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  scientific  attainments  are  as  vast  and  admir¬ 
ably  displayed  as  his  religious  consciousness  is  weak.  How 
any  thinker  of  his  calibre  could  suppose  that  such  an  empty 
formula  could  furnish  the  world  with  a  reconciliation  between 
religion  and  science  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  comprehend.  Mr. 
Spencer  has  studied  the  external  aspects  of  the  world’s  re¬ 
ligions,  blit  he  seems  to  have  no  conception  of  their  inward 
aim  and  meaning,  while  he  has  exactly  reversed  the  real 
course  of  religious  evolution.  Instead  of  the  religious 
consciousness  coming  ultimately  to  Mr.  Spencers  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  the  Power  which  the  Universe  manifests  to  us 
is  inscrutable  ”  (note,  by  the  way,  the  admission  that  the 
Divine  Power  is  manifested  in  the  visible  universe,  a  very 
“  palpable  hit  ”  at  Mr.  Spencer’s  dualism),  it  is  precisely  from 
that  standpoint  that  mankind  started.  It  is  the  primitive 
man  who  finds  the  universe  a  great  object  of  terror  because 
the  Power  behind  it  is  to  him  inscrutable.  To  the  religious 
mind  the  world  in  its  development  is  a  veritable  revelation  of 
this  Power ;  it  affords  an  ever-growing  insight  into  its  methods 
and  aims,  and  so  through  ages  of  history  renders  man  more 
at  home  in  the  universe.  Without  entering  into  the  question 
of  the  direct  revelation  of  God  which  all  Christians  believe 
has  been  made  in  the  person,  life,  and  death  of  Christ,  and 
which  has  brought  God  and  man  into  intimate  union,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  certain  that  what  may  be  called  natural 
religion,  founding  itself  on  the  records  of  Nature  and 
humanity,  has  arrived  at  a  conclusion  which  may  be  stated 
in  the  Apostolic  words  that  “  the  invisible  things  of  Him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen  from  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead.” 
Our  human  personality  grows  through  experience ;  to  the 
inscrutable  Power  of  Mr.  Spencer,  which  must  be  conscious, 
or  it  could  never  have  developed  consciousness  in  us,  all 
experience,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  is  unrolled;  and  in 
proportion  as  our  experience  grows  and  our  inner  life  grows 
also  do  we  enter  into  deeper  relations  with  the  Power  that 
formed  our  being.  That  may  be  all  a  delusion,  but  at  least  it 
is  the  view  taken  by  the  expanding  religious  consciousness, 
and  it  therefore  makes  against  the  conception  that  science  is 
to  be  reconciled  to  religion  by  an  emptying  of  all  religious 
content  save  the  one  barren  conviction  that  the  object  of 
religious  consciousness  is  inscrutable.  Mr.  Spencer  has  read 
history  backwards. 

Professor  John  Watson,  Dr.  Martineau,  Mr.  Frederic  Harri¬ 
son,  and  other  critics  ha*e  dealt  in  so  masterly  a  fashion  with 
the  worship  of  the  “Unknown  God”  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary  for  us  to  add  to  what  they  have  so  well  said.  Religion 
is  not  a  passionless  recognition  of  an  unknown  Power.  I !  is 
an  attempt  to  enter  into  relations  with  that  Power,  it  involves 
prayer,  adoration,  and  therefore  a  belief  that  there  is  such  a 
degree  of  common  nature  between  that  Power  and  oneself  as 
to  render  real  communication  possible.  The  worship,  “  mostly 
of  the  silent  sort,  at  the  altar  of  the  unknown  and  unknow¬ 
able,”  which  Professor  Huxley  commended,  is  a  perfectly 
useless  expenditure  of  mental  and  moral  energy,  if  there  is 
any  expenditure  at  all.  As  well  might  an  Australian  savage 


attempt  to  converse  on  philosophy  with  Mr.  Spencer  himself. 
The  mind  of  Mr.  Spencer  is  “ inscrutable ”  to  the  savage; 
there  is  absolutely  no  medium  of  communication,  and  so  all 
is  a  barren,  dumb  show.  If  God  is  unknown  and  unknowable 
to  man,  then  religion  has  no  raison  d'etre,  and  the  sole  way  of 
“  reconciling  ”  such  a  bloodless  entity  to  science  will  be  similar 
to  that  suggested  by  the  American  humourist  as  to  the  lamb 
and  the  lion.  Religion  will  lie  down  inside  the  voracious  body 
of  science.  Whatever,  therefore,  Mr.  Spencer  may  or  may  not 
have  accomplished,  he  has  certainly  not  succeeded  in  recon¬ 
ciling  science  and  religion. 

Among  other  of  the  “  first  principles  ”  of  Mr.  Spencer,  we 
recognise  his  conclusion  that  “  we  have  a  veritable  revelation 
in  science, — a  continuous  disclosure  of  the  established  order 
of  the  Universe.”  This  is  Mr.  Spencer’s  “  known  ”  universe, 
and  we  assume  that,  in  this  great  ocean  of  nescience,  we  have 
at  length,  after  much  buffeting  with  the  waves,  reached  the 
secure  land  of  knowledge.  But  Mr.  Spencer’s  solid  land  is  as 
truly  a  mirage  as  any  that  ever  cheated  weary  travellers 
in  the  desert.  For  we  are  told  that  ultimate  scientific 
ideas  “  are  all  representative  of  realities  that  cannot  be  com¬ 
prehended.”  The  man  of  science,  “  more  than  any  other,  truly 
lcnows  that  in  its  ultimate  nature  nothing  can  be  known.”  In 
the  words  of  Pope,  “  universal  darkness  buries  all.”  Science 
is  no  more  to  be  depended  on,  save  for  empirical  purposes, 
than  religion ;  we  do  not  know,  for  all  our  probing  and 
analysis,  the  real  universe  at  all,  but  only  a  merely  subjective 
representation,  dignified,  to  save  appearances,  by  the  title  of 
“  relativity  of  knowledge.”  The  formidable  array  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  argument,  the  wide  survey  of  man  and  Nature,  only 
leads  to  universal  nescience.  Such  is  the  philosophy  offered 
to  us  at  the  close  of  this  century.  After  this  conclusion  we 
confess  that  we  can  find  but  little  in  the  final  evolution 
formula :  “  Evolution  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  con¬ 
comitant  dissipation  of  motion;  during  which  the  matter 
passes  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a 
definite,  coherent  heterogeneity ;  and  during  which  the 
retained  motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation.”  If 
we  do  not  and  cannot  know  what  matter  and  motion  in  their 
true  sense  are,  this  sentence  is  nothing  but  words, 


CANYET  ISLAND. 

RECENT  writer  on  the  art  of  reclaiming  land  from  the 
sea  gives  £40  per  acre  as  the  cost  of  making  “  warp  ” 
land.  Warping  is  the  art  of  stealing  land  from  the  waters. 
Reclamation  is  forcible  rescue  by  building  a  bank  round 
ground  already  rising  above  the  tide-level.  The  would-be 
warper  looks  out  for  an  estuary  where  tons  of  mud  are  being 
carried  down  from  inland,  or  are  set  awash  to  and  fro  by  the 
coursing  tide.  He  runs  out  cunning  fences,  sometimes  of 
earth,  often  of  faggots  and  wood,  against  which  the  mud 
hangs,  and  lies  in  an  ever-growing  bank  after  each  tide. 
At  last  the  time  comes  when  part  of  the  mud  grows  solid, 
and  the  rest  holds  so  much  more  earth  than  water  that  the 
proper  moment  has  arrived  to  shut  out  the  tide  altogether  and 
leave  the  mud  dry,  and  then  to  convert  it  from  sea-mud,  with 
no  worms  and  a  great  deal  of  salt,  into  sweet-water  earth, 
which  the  worms  will  live  in  and  till  nightly,  and  on  which 
first  rape  and  roots,  and  later  corn  and  clover  and  potatoes, 
will  grow.  The  drawback  to  warping  is  that  a  big  storm  or 
high  tide  may  wash  out  and  obliterate  all  the  work  that  the 
tide  has  so  obligingly  done  for  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
reclamation  by  building  walls  entails  all  the  risks  of  violent 
interference  with  Nature.  It  means  a  great  sinking  of  capital 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  liability  to  a  breach  in  the  wall 
and  utter  ruin  at  any  subsequent  time.  Canvey  Island, 
on  the  Essex  shore  of  the  Thames  mouth,  has  lately  been  held 
up  as  an  example  of  a  successful  reclamation  by  forcible 
means,  and  quoted  as  an  encouragement  to  do  the  same  else¬ 
where  on  the  Thames  shore.  If  it  is  worth  repeating  at  all, 
the  best  place  to  begin  would  be  just  above  Canvey  Island 
itself.  There,  between  the  island  and  the  Essex  hills,  lies 
Benileet.  The  “  fleet  ”  itself,  where  the  Danes  laid  their  ships 
for  the  winter,  has  on  either  side  thousands  of  acres  of  marsh 
like  the  North  Norfolk  meal  marshes,  already  three  parts 
saved  from  the  sea.  It  has  the  same  deep  hoary  growth  of 
orach  and  crab  grass,  it  is  sprinkled  with  the  sea-asters’ 
purple  stars,  and  spread  in  places  with  sea-lavender.  Even 
the  new-made  graves  in  the  venerable  churchyard,  under  the 
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grey  sea-eaten,  storm-furrowed  walls  of  tlie  tower,  have 
wreaths  of  sea-lavender  laid  upon  them.  But  there  is  not 
the  same  rich  carpet  of  sea-flowers  as  at  Wells  or  Blakeney. 
Nor  is  the  deposit  so  rich,  so  soft,  so  ready  to  he  covered 
with  smiling  meadows  as  those  of  North  Norfolk,  huilt  up 
from  the  mud-clouds  of  the  Fen.  Canvey  Island  itself  is  a 
heavy  indurated  soil  in  parts,  now  well  established,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  fine  crops.  But  is  it  the  kind  of  ground  which  would 
pay  a  fair  return  on  the  cost  of  “  inning  it  ”  to-day  ?  The 
wheat  is  good,  the  straw  long,  and  the  ears  full.  The  oats  are 
less  good,  perhaps  because  the  soil  is  too  heavy.  The  beans 
are  strong  and  healthy ;  clover,  which  does  not  mind  a  salty 
soil,  thrives  there;  and  there  are  strong  crops  of  mangold. 
But  it  is  not  like  the  Fenland;  it  cracks  under  the  sun, 
*'  pans  ”  upon  the  surface,  and  is  not  adapted  for  inexpensive 
or  for  intensive  cultivation.  Such  was  the  writei’’s  impression 
from  a  careful  view  of  the  farms  in  the  middle  of  harvest. 
But  as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  English  agriculture,  and  in 
its  relation  to  the  past  story  of  the  Thames  mouth,  and  its 
possibilities  as  a  future  health  resort,  this  work  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  Dutchmen  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
is  full  of  interest.  In  1622  Sir  Henry  Appleton,  the  owner  of 
the  marsh,  agreed  to  give  one-third  of  it  to  Joas  Croppen- 
burg,  a  Dutchman  skilled  in  the  making  of  dikes,  if  he 
“  inned  ”  the  marsh.  This  the  Dutchman  did  off  hand,  and 
enclosed  six  thousand  acres  by  a  wall  twenty  miles  round. 
Like  many  parts  of  the  Fens,  the  island  was  peopled  for  a 
time  by  Dutchmen  engaged  on  the  works,  and  Croppenburg 
is  said  to  have  built  there  a  church.  Two  small  Dutch 
cottages  remain,  built  in  1621.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
island  is  like  that  paid  of  Holland  near  the  mouth  of 
the  “  old”  Rhine,  but  less  closely  cultivated  and  cared  for. 

It  has  always  been  a  separate  region.  Never  yet  has  it 
entered  the  heads  of  its  proprietors  to  join  it  permanently  to 
the  mainland.  For  three  centuries  its  visitors  and  people 
have  driven  or  walked  over  a  tide-washed  causeway  at  low 
water,  or  fended  over  at  high  tide.  You  do  so  still,  in  a 
scrubbed  and  salty  boat,  while  an  ancient  road-mender  is 
occupied  in  the  oddest  of  all  forms  of  road  maintenance.  He 
stirs  and  swirls  the  mud  as  the  tide  goes  down,  to  wash  it  out 
of  the  hollow  way,  otherwise  it  would  be  turned  into  warp- 
land  every  day,  and  become  impassable.  The  Dutchmen’s 
roads  are  sound  and  straight  enough  on  the  island.  Outside 
the  wall  the  samphire  and  orach  beds  are  wholly  marine. 
Inside  the  dikes  and  ditches  are  filled  with  a  purely  sweet-water 
vegetation.  Further  seawards,  or  rather  riverwards,  at  a  place 
called  “  Sluis,”  they  are  fringed  with  wild  rose  and  wild  plum, 
and  the  ditches  are  deep  in  rushes,  in  willow  herb,  in  purple 
nightshade,  water-mint,  and  reeds. 

Camden  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  island  in  his  day. 
It  was  constantly  almost  submerged.  The  people  lived  by 
keeping  sheep  on  it.  There  were  four  thousand  of  a  very 
excellent  flavour.  Evidently  this  was  the  origin  of  pre-sale 
mutton  in  England.  Camden  saw  them  milking  their 
sheep,  from  which  they  made  ewe-milk  cheeses.  When 
the  floods  rose  the  sheep  used  to  be  driven  on  to  low 
mounds  which  studded  the  central  parts  of  the  marsh. 
These  mounds  are  there  still.  Some  are  covered  with 
wild-plum  bushes.  One,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
is  the  site  of  the  village  of  Canvey;  and  on  one,  at  the 
time  of  the  writer’s  last  visit,  two  fine  old  Essex  rams  were 
sleeping  in  the  sun.  There  was  no  flood ;  the  island  had  not 
known  even  a  partial  one  for  some  years.  But  true  to  the 
instincts  of  their  race,  they  had  occupied  the  highest  ground, 
though  it  was  only  a  few  feet  above  the  levels.  There  are  few 
land-birds  on  Canvey  Island,  because  there  are  few  trees. 
A  few  greenfinches,  a  whinchat  or  two,  almost  no  pipits  or 
larks,  and  very  few  sparrows.  The  shore-birds  are  numerous 
and  increasing,  for  the  Essex  County  Council  strictly  protect 
all  the  eggs  and  birds  during  the  breeding  season.  Enormous 
areas  of  breeding  ground  are  now  protected  in  the  wide  fringe 
of  private  fresh-water  marshes  of  this  river-intersected  shore. 
Golden  plovers,  redshanks,  terns,  ducks,  especially  the  wild 
mallards,  are  increasing.  So  are  the  black -headed  gulls ;  even 
the  oyster-catchers  are  returning.  After  nesting  the  birds  lead 
their  young  to  the  southern  point  of  Canvey  Island.  It  is  too 
near  the  growing  and  popular  Southend  for  the  birds  to  be 
other  than  shy.  But  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  shot  till 
the  middle  of  August,  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  At  the  flow  of  the  tide,  before  the  shooting 


begins,  the  visitor  who  makes  his  way  to  this  distant  and 
unpeopled  promontory  sees  the  birds  in  thousands.  Out 
at  sea  the  ducks  were  this  year  as  numerous  as  in  the  old 
days  before  breechloaders  and  railways.  Stints  and  ringed 
plover,  golden  plover  and  redshanks,  were  flitting  everywhere 
from  island  to  island  on  the  mud  and  ooze ;  curlews  were  floating 
and  flapping  over  the  “  fleets  ”  ;  and  all  were  in  security.  As 
the  tide  rose,  they  crowded  on  to  the  highest  and  last-covered 
islets,  whence,  as  the  inexorable  tide  again  rose,  they  took 
wing  and  flew  swiftly  to  the  Essex  shore.  The  Sluis,  looking 
across  to  the  Kentish  shore,  is  the  home  of  the  seagulls. 
Fifty  quaint  ships  lie  anchored  there, — Dutch  eel-boats,  which 
call  for  refreshment  after  selling  the  cargo ;  barges ;  hoys 
from  the  Medway  bound  to  Harwich ;  and  fishing-smacks  and 
timber-brigs.  Round  these  the  seagulls  float,  as  tame  almost 
as  London  pigeons.  They  prefer  company,  at  least  the  lesser 
gulls  do;  the  big  herring  gulls  and  black -headed  gulls  keep 
aloof  in  the  marshes. 

The  hope  of  reclaiming  land  from  the  waves  exercises  a 
peculiar  fascination  over  most  minds.  It  presents  itself  in 
more  than  one  form  as  a  most  desirable  activity.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  like  creation, — a  form  of  making  earth  Horn  sea.  The 
clothing  of  the  fringe  of  ocean’s  bed  with  herbage,  the  reaping 
of  a  harvest  where  rolled  the  tide,  the  barring  out  of  the 
dominant  sea,  the  vision,  not  altogether  illusive,  of  planting 
industrious  and  deserving  men  on  the  ground  so  won,  all  these 
are  alluring  ideas.  The  undertaker,  to  use  the  word  in  vogue  in 
the  Stuart  days  when  such  enterprises  were  in  high  favour* 
always  leaves  a  name  among  posterity,  generally  an  honoured 
name,  and  in  nearly  every  case  one  associated  with  courage, 
perseverance,  and  in  some  measure  with  benevolence.  The 
picturesque  and  sentimental  side  will  always  remain  to  the 
credit  of  the  reclaimers  of  the  waste  of  Neptune’s  manor. 
But  if  the  balance  of  profitable  expenditure,  or  of  good  done 
to  others,  is  weighed  between  winning  land  from  the  sea  and 
expenditure  in  improving  the  cultivation  of  land  already 
accessible,  the  award  should  probably  be  given  to  the  latter. 
Intensive  cultivation  and  the  improvement  of  the  millions  of 
acres  which  we  now  possess  is  a  more  thankworthy  task, 
demands  more  brains,  and  should  give  greater  results  than  the 
gaining  of  a  few  thousands  of  acres  now  covered  by  water. 
This  conclusion  is  not  the  one  which  any  lover  of  enterprise 
or  of  picturesque  endeavour  would  prefer.  It  is  a  pity  that  it 
is  so.  Perhaps  in  days  to  come  when  wheat  is  once 
more  precious  the  sea  wastes  may  once  more  be  worth 
recovery.  But  even  so  they  are  not  desirable  spots  on 
which  to  plant  a  population.  They  are  by  natural  causes 
on  the  way  to  nowhere,  and  out  of  communication  with 
the  towns  and  villages.  Brading  Harbour,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  is  an  exception,  for  it  ran  up  inland. 
Lord  Leicester’s  marshes  at  Holkham  are  narrow  though 
long,  and  while  splendidly  fertile,  are  all  well  within  reach  of 
the  farms  and  villages.  But  to  scatter  farms  and  labourers’ 
cottages  on  the  dreary  flats  of  a  place  like  Canvey  Island  is 
not  likely  to  appeal  to  the  wishes  of  modem  agriculturists, 
who  feel  the  dulness  of  rural  life  acutely  already.  The  growth 
of  the  Jewish  colonies  not  far  off  on  the  mainland,  where  poor 
Hebrews  continually  reinforce  a  community  devoted  to  field 
and  garden  labour,  and  content  to  begin  by  earning  the  barest 
living,  seems  to  indicate  that  a  population  from  the  poorest 
urban  class  might  be  found  for  reclaimed  land.  But  the 
industrious  town  artisans  of  English  blood  have  not  yet  found 
life  so  intolerable  as  to  be  ready  to  try  the  experiment. 


COLONIAL  TIES  AND  SOCIAL  FRICTION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — No  question  is  fraught  with  more  dangers  and  pitfalls 
for  the  unwary  writer  than  that  of  manners,  especially  when 
he  makes  it  a  subject  of  comparison  between  two  classes  of 
people  who  are  similar,  and  yet  dissimilar,  in  their  ideas  and 
habits.  It  is  so  natural  to  say,  “  How  true  that  is !  ”  when  he 
dwells  on  our  neighbours’  peculiarities ;  and  “  I  wonder  what 
kind  of  people  he  has  been  associating  with  ?  ”  when  he 
touches  on  our  own.  Further,  so  many  complex  schemes  are 
being  elaborated  for  the  political  rapprochement  between  the 
Mother-country  and  her  Colonies,  that  it  may  seem  trivial  to 
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call  attention,  to  little  differences  of  social  training,  fruitful 
cause  thougli  they  he  of  friction  between  relations  who  are,  at 
heart,  sincerely  desirous  of  a  better  mutual  understanding. 
But  it  is  the  little  things  that  count.  Where  not  one  man  in 
a  hundred  may  know  or  care  that  one  single  qualification  shall 
enable  him  to  practise  law  indiscrimately  in  London,  or 
Adelaide,  or  Vancouver,  a  dozen  will  be  strongly  influenced  by 
mere  accidents  of  behaviour,  or  even  of  personal  appearance. 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  an  Englishman  of  twenty  years  of 
age  may  go  out  to  the  Colonies,  settle  there,  form  the  closest 
ties  of  intimacy,  and  yet  to  the  day  of  his  death  find  that  his 
adopted  fellow-countrymen  will  say,  or  do,  some  little  thing 
which  will  upset  all  his  previous  calculations  altogether ;  and, 
of  comse,  the  converse  holds  equally  tr.ue.  The  causes  are 
far  to  seek,  for  they  lie  deep  in  human  nature  itself.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  present  discussion  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  “  bounder  ”  element,  which  is  offensive  per  se ; 
while  the  people  who  have  travelled  so  much  as  to  become 
practically  cosmopolitan  are  also  of  little  avail  for  argument 
or  illustration.  But  why  should  an  ordinary  English  gentle¬ 
man,  visiting  the  Colonies  for  the  first  time,  with  every  desire 
to  please  and  be  pleased,  almost  unavoidably  tread  on  other 
people’s  toes,  and  get  his  own  trodden  on,  before  he  can 
adapt  himself  to  his  surroundings  ?  There  are  faults  and 
misapprehensions  on  both  sides.  First  and  foremost  comes 
that  Anglo-Saxon  self-sufficiency,  or  self-complacency,  which 
makes  the  old  countryman  think  that  he  can  teach  everything 
to  the  new,  and  the  new  that  he  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
old.  The  farmer,  fresh  from  the  shires,  is  filled  with  contempt 
for  the  makeshift  expedients  that  are  necessary  in  a  newly- 
settled  district,  while  the  “  autochthon  ”  laughs  openly  at  the 
clumsy  and  old-fashioned  methods  of  the  “  new  chum  ”  or  “  ten¬ 
der-foot.”  The  young  Englishman  of  good  family  has  under¬ 
gone  a  training  which  is  almost  deliberately  calculated  to  blind 
him  as  to  the  difference  between  essentials  and  non-essentials  in 
ordinary  social  intercourse.  He  has  been  taught  to  judge 
men  and  women  largely  by  their  observance  of  certain 
shibboleths, — by  their  use  or  misuse  of  such  words  as 
“  stylish,”  and  of  such  terms  as  “  ladies  ”  and  “  gentlemen.” 
When  he  finds  people  misapplying  these,  he  concludes,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  but  quite  naturally,  that  they  are  of  inferior  status 
to  himself,  and  hence — without  meaning  it — adopts  a  de  liaut 
en  has  tone,  which  is  very  quickly  felt  and  resented.  He  finds 
his  mistake  later  on ;  but  it  takes  time.  The  Colonist,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  boast  of  the  “  freedom  ”  that  disdains  such 
trammels  as  the  wearing  of  evening  dress  at  dinner,  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  any  set  of  faddists  who  have  sufficient 
organisation  and  time  at  their  disposal  to  dictate  to  him  what 
he  shall  drink,  or  not  drink,  at  that  meal.  The  ordinary  code 
of  etiquette  is  affected  by  all  sorts  of  local  conditions  which 
experience  alone  can  enable  a  new-comer  to  appreciate.  In 
the  average  Colonial  town  the  houses  are  small,  and  the  number 
of  guests  at  any  one  entertainment  necessarily  restricted. 
Chaperons  are  regarded  as  a  superfluous  incumbrance,  and 
their  room  is,  very  literally,  better  than  their  company.  The 
resulting  difference  in  the  general  tone  of  a  Colonial  girl  from 
that  of  her  sister  across  the  seas  is  twofold.  She  will  make 
independent  engagements  with  men  on  short  acquaintance, 
and  treat  them  with  a  frank  (and  perfectly  innocent)  cama¬ 
raderie  that  would  shock  an  Old-Country  dowager.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  English  girl,  by  force  of  circumstances,  rarely 
meets  men  who  are  not  on  the  same  social  plane  as  herself- 
She  never  expects  to  be  treated  with  rudeness,  and  if  any 
contretemps  should  occur,  she  knows  that  she  always  has 
her  chaperon  to  refer  to.  This  gives  her  just  the  touch  of 
fearlessness  necessary  to  enable  her  to  cope  coolly  with  an 
emergency,  just  as  a  mountaineer  with  the  use  of  the  rope 
will  easily  surmount  difficulties  which,  unaided,  he  would  find 
almost  impracticable.  In  young  cities  with  a  fluctuating  popu¬ 
lation  a  decent  birsiness  situation,  with  a  fairly  presentable 
appearance,  will  give  a  man  a  passport  into  almost  any  society. 
The  Colonial  girl  has  to  depend  on  herself,  and  the  result  is 
occasionally  a  disconcerting  readiness  to  act  on  the  defensive 
when  no  aggression  whatever  was  intended.  Again,  in  the 
matter  of  seeking  introductions,  an  Englishman’s  instinct  is  to 
wait  until  a  lady,  or  her  belongings,  shall  have  shown  some 
desire  to  make  his  acquaintance  ;  in  fact,  to  leave  the 
initiative  with  her.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  general 
standard  of  feeling  in  the  matter.  Hot  so  in  the  Colonies, 


where,  owing  to  the  lack  of  chaperons  and  other  reasons,  a 
man  is  expected  to  ask  to  be  presented,  and  resentment  is 
not  unfrequently  felt  at  his  remissness  to  do  so.  Take  an 
ordinary  example.  Mrs.  B.,  a  married  woman,  has  a  sister 
staying  with  her  on  a  visit.  A.,  an  Englishman,  has  known 
Mrs.  B.  slightly  for  some  time,  and  meets  the  two  at  a  friend’s 
house.  He  takes  the  opportunity  of  offering  some  slight 
civility,  such  as  handing"  tea,  when  the  sisters  are  together, 
hoping  to  be  introduced.  But  unless  he  actually  asks  for  it, 
this  will  not  be  done, — or  in  many  cases  certainly  is  not  done. 
In  Colonial  families  the  sons  usually  cut  adrift  from  family 
ties  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  the  case  in  England.  While 
the  English  boy  is  still  at  school  the  Australian  or  Canadian 
will  be  probably  earning  his  living  as  clerk  in  a  bank  or  a 
lawyer's  office,  and  that  probably  in  a  town  hundreds  of  miles 
distant  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  Englishman,  with 
his  inbred  love  for-  home  and  its  surroundings,  has  a  cuckoo¬ 
like  instinct  for  ensconcing  himself  in  a  nest  of  some  kind  ; 
and  it  is  a  very  high  tribute  to  the  genuine  hospitality  and 
kindliness  of  Colonial  families  that  he  rarely  fails  to  do  so. 
(If  he  does,  it  is  probably  his  own  fault.)  He  longs  for  some 
house  where  he  can  go  and  grumble  when  little  things  go  wrong 
with  him ;  where  he  can  bully  the  girls,  and  be  bullied  by  them ; 
where  he  can  play  with  the  children,  and  accept  with  meekness 
and  gratitude  the  scolding  that  the  mother  will  never  fail  to 
administer  if  she  thinks  fit.  This  particular  trait  is  probably 
more  effective  in  causing  mutual  understanding  and  self -revela¬ 
tion  than  nine-tenths  of  the  legislation  of  politicians.  The 
Englishman  can  explain  away,  or  apologise  for,  all  sorts  of 
little  indiscretions  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  as,  for 
instance,  their  insistence  on  the  use  of  the  letters  U.S.A.  in 
addressing  letters  to  Canada,  or  their  travelling  in  the 
Colonies  (this  applies  equally  to  both  sexes)  attired  in  clothes 
which  they  would  be  ashamed  to  wear  outside  the  precincts  of 
their  own  park  at  home.  He  may  also  be  able  to  impress  on 
his  own  people  the  desirability  of  modifying  their  expressions 
of  delighted  surprise  when  they  find  that,  after  all,  life  across 
the  ocean  is  conducted  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  at  home. 
Not  a  few  of  the  English  newspapers  lately  have  shown  a 
parallel  tendency  in  their  somewhat  exaggerated  laudations  of 
the  behaviour  of  Colonial  troops  in  the  field.  Considering 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  all  the  cousins  have  fought  side 
by  side,  a  little  exuberance  is  perhaps  pardonable,  but  the 
true  standard  of  criticism,  and  the  most  complimentary , 
should  be  exactly  the  same  for  Englishmen  and  for  Colonials. 
Brave  ?  of  course  they  are  brave !  Intelligent  ?  of  course 
they  are  intelligent!  ¥here  is  no  more  reason  for  laying 
special  stress  on  these  facts  than  there  is  for  labelling  your 
friends  as  “ladies  and  gentlemen.”  When  it  comes  to  be- 
praising  them  at  the  expense  of  British  troops,  regular  or 
irregular,  the  indiscretion  is  worse  and  its  effects  graver.  For 
those  among  them  who  are  intelligent  will  conclude  that  you  are 
“  talking  through  your  hat  ” — to  use  an  expressive  colloquialism 
— while  those  who  are  not  will  simply  be  confirmed  in  their 
own  conceit,  and  in  a  certain  contempt  for  the  Mother-country 
which  it  is  neither  just  nor  wise  to  foster. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

C.  H.  W. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


OUR  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  the  Spectator,  I  was  much 
distressed  to  read  in  your  issue  of  August  11th  Mr. 
Edmonds’s  letter  re  military  hospitals  in  Natal.  His  state¬ 
ments  are  totally  at  variance  with  my  actual  personal 
experience,  and  I  hold  that  an  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a 
ton  of  hearsay  evidence.  My  husband  left  Johannesburg 
on  October  8th,  1899,  via  Delagoa  Bay,  and  was  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  Fort  Hospital,  Maritzburg,  on  October  22nd. 
From  there  he  was  sent  to  organise  a  stationary  hospital  at 
Estcourt  on  November  2nd.  To  this  hospital  he  remained 
attached  till  April  30th,  when  he  was  transferred  to  a  hospital 
ship.  During  this  time  he  was  a  patient  from  January  18th 
to  March  25th  with  a  severe  attack  of  enteric.  Owing  to  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  military  authorities,  I  was  per- 
mitted  to  come  from  Cape  Town  to  nurse  him,  and  I  remained 
at  Estcourt  till  May  14tli.  The  whole  time  I  had  free  access 
to  the  hospital  and  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the 
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treatment  of  patients,  the  provision  made  for  their  comfort, 
and  of  conversing  with  the  convalescents.  I  hardly  'once 
heard  a  complaint  from  the  men  as  to  their  treatment  either 
at  Estcourt  or  in  the  field  hospitals  at  the  front.  They 
admitted  that  in  the  field  hospitals  they  had  to  pnt  up  with 
hardships,  but  they  cheerfully  accepted  these  as  the  inevitable 
accompaniments  of  active  service.  I  may  add  that  although 
at  the  time  of  my  arrival  Estcourt  was  rail-head,  yet  1001b. 
of  ice  came  up  daily  from  Durban  for  the  patients,  and  if 
anything  was  needed,  a  telegram  to  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Government  stores  at  the  point  always  resulted  in  the 
article  required  arriving  by  nest  possible  train. — I  am,  Sir, 
Ac.,  Mabgaret  Napier. 

Forest  Cottage,  Minstead,  near  Lyndhurst,  Hants. 


[To  the  Editor  or  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — Having  just  returned  from  South  Africa  after  an 
attack  of  enteric  fever,  and  having  had  some  experience  of 
the  hospitals  out  there,  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  can  find 
space  for  this  letter.  I  went  out  to  the  war  to  act  as  medical 
orderly  to  a  battalion  of  mounted  infantry.  I  have  been 
through  a  six  months’  course  of  medicine  and  surgical 
dressing  at  one  of  the  largest  London  hospitals.  I  was  also 
a  patient  in  a  London  hospital  for  three  months,  and  un¬ 
pleasant  though  it  was  to  be  ill  so  long,  yet  it  gave  me  an 
insight  into  the  workings  of  a  hospital,  which  served  as 
a  basis  of  comparison  in  whatsoever  could  be  fairly 
compared  in  the  workings  of  a  London  hospital  and  a 
hospital  in  South  Africa.  The  hospitals  in  South  Africa  of 
which  I  had  personal  knowledge  were  Maitland  Detention, 
No.  3  General  at  Rondebosch,  Stellenbosch,  Kroonstad 
Dutch  Church,  and  Wynberg  No.  2.  As  regards  the  supply 
of  stores  and  medical  comforts,  probably,  after  the  experience 
the  R.A.M.C.  has  now  had,  better  arrangements  will  be  made. 
I  believe  what  was  done  was  the  best  possible.  But  one 
thing  was  lacking  which  is  almost  as  necessary  as  stores,  and 
that  was  medical  knowledge.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  many 
civilian  doctors  and  dressers,  who  displayed  skill  and  energy 
of  the  highest  order.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the 
necessary  exceptions  to  the  rule,  the  R.A.M.C.  as  a  whole  are 
not  nearly  as  competent  as  they  might  be.  In  the  case 
of  the  doctors  there  is  little  inducement  for  them  to 
keep  in  the  front  rank  of  medical  knowledge,  and  therefore 
what  they  have  learnt  as  students  at  their  hospital  is  bound 
to  get  rusty.  A  young  man  qualifies,  holds  perhaps  a  house 
appointment  at  some  hospital,  passes  the  Army  Medical 
examination,  undergoes  a  year's  special  training  at  Netley, 
and  is  then  practically  settled  for  life.  He  has  not  the  stimu¬ 
lus  that  the  general  practitioner  at  home  has  of  constant 
competition.  There  is  not  the  same  necessity  in  his  case  to 
rub  up  the  old  and  acquire  new  knowledge  by  reading  and 
study.  The  Army  is  very  conservative,  specified  methods  are 
followed  for  the  treatment  of  common  diseases,  and  attempts 
to  introduce  new  methods  and  any  originality  on  the  part  of 
some  more  ambitious  doctor  are  eyed  with  disfavour.  Also 
the  doctor  of  the  R.A.M.C.  has  not  to  be  so  careful  of  his 
“  professional  manner  ”  when  dealing  with  poor  “  Tommy  ”  as 
the  general  practitioner  with  his  more  fastidious  patients. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  one  constantly  came  across 
cases  in  which  the  doctor  of  the  R.A.M.C.  was  unable  to  reduce 
a  dislocation  or  set  a  fracture  by  the  proper  methods,  and  it 
was  often  necessary  for  the  civilian  to  step  in  and  perform  the 
operation  successfully.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
nurses.  I  had  more  experience  of  volunteer  nurses  than 
of  the  R.A.M.C.,  and  speak  from  my  experience.  At  the 
Dutch  hospital  at  Kroonstad,  where  there  was  no  lack  of 
Sisters,  I  never  saw  one  do  any  nursing.  It  was  all  done  by 
the  medical  orderlies.  And  surely  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  bed-sores  is  most  important  in  all  illnesses, 
and  should  have  been  undertaken  by  these  qualified  nurses.  In 
one  or  two  cases,  where  there  were  no  dressers,  and  when  the 
doctors  did  not  dress  the  wounds,  the  nurses  did  so,  but  they 
did  not  dress  them  well.  At  the  hospital  above  mentioned  all 
dressings,  fomentations,  &c.,  were  prepared  and  put  on  by  the 
R.A.M.C.  orderlies.  The  nurses  were  employed  cutting  up 
the  bread-and-jam,  preparing  arrowroot,  &c.,  giving  the  medi¬ 
cines,  and  taking  the  temperatures.  Here  again  is  a  great 
danger.  The  nurses  are  ignorant  of  “  Tommy’s  ”  little  ways. 
“  Tommy  ”  on  milk  diet  thinks  he  is  being  starved.  Enteric 


fever  too  causes  a  ravenous  appetite.  Hence  all  “  Tommy’s  ” 
efforts  are  directed  to  obtain  solid  food.  The  nurses  would 
give  the  thermometers  to  about  ten  patients  at  a  time,  and 
then  go  away  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  thus  kept  no  watch  to  see  that  the  temperatures  were 
rightly  taken.  Consequently  the  majority  of  the  patients 
never  let  their  thermometers  rise  above  normal.  They 
were  kept  in  the  mouth  until  the  desired  result  was  reached,  or 
if  necessary  were  shaken  down.  One  favourite  method  was  to 
hold  the  bulb  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers.  There 
were  of  course  many  very  serious,  and  even  fatal,  results  of 
this  trickery,  which  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  nurses 
had  taken  the  temperatures  more  carefully.  As  regards  the 
R.A.M.C.  orderlies,  they  receive,  I  believe,  three  months’ 
training  as  recruits.  After  this  they  receive  no  more  train¬ 
ing,  and,  except  when  a  war,  such  as  that  in  South  Africa, 
gives  them  plenty  of  practice,  have  very  little  opportunity  or 
inducement  to  keep  that  training  fresh  in  their  minds.  But 
when  knowledge  has  to  be  acquired  in  time  of  war  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  sick  “  Tommy,”  which  could  be  learnt  before 
such  a  crisis,  the  methods  are  radically  wrong.  It  is  quite 
time  that  competent  men  should  set  to  work  and  alter  the 
methods  at  present  in  vogue. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

G.  T.  Wrench. 

INTELLIGENCE  DEPARTMENTS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sib, — No  one  familiar  with  the  inside  of  our  public  offices 
will  be  likely  to  quarrel  with  the  spirit  of  your  most  useful 
article  in  the  Spectator  of  August  18th  on  “  Intelligence 
Departments.”  But  one  or  two  criticisms  suggest  themselves 
which  I  should  be  glad  -to  put  forward.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  you  underrate  what  has  been  done — in  quite  recent 
years  I  admit — in  the  desired  direction.  I  doubt  if  there  are 
many  first-class  Depai'tments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  which  have  not  organised  for  themselves  a 
useful  intelligence  branch,  such  as  that,  for  instance,  in  the 
Education  Office,  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  also,  that  a  great  deal  of  work  of  this  kind,  work  for 
which  an  active  administrative  office  finds  no  time,  is  done  by 
the  investigations  of  Royal  Commissions  on  social,  economic, 
and  financial  questions.  In  the  next  place,  I  cannot  agree 
with  your  suggestion  to  create  a  Central  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  would  co-ordinate  the  various  existing  depart¬ 
mental  branches.  By  such  a  device  you  would,  I  fear,  run 
the  risk  of  still  further  divorcing  knowledge  and  research 
from  the  actual  work  of  administration.  A  busy  official  wants 
his  intelligence  staff  close  at  hand.  Could  not  your  main  object, 
which  I  take  to  be  to  inspire  the  handling  of  matters  of 
Imperial  policy  with  greater  grasp  and  certainty,  be  attained 
by  a  less  ambitious  expedient, — viz.,  the  organisation  of  a 
small  highly  confidential  Intelligence  Department  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  such  as  I  understand  exists  in  the  German 
Foreign  Office  ?  Each  of  the  points  on  which  friction 
may  be  expected  with  foreign  Powers,  or  in  which 
British  interests  would  be  involved,  would  form  the  object 
of  a  separate  study  by  such  a  Department  embracing  the 
various  features  of  the  case,  historical,  political,  commercial, 
geographical,  military,  and  the  different  courses  of  action 
which  might  be  taken  and  their  probable  consequences  would 
be  sketched  out.  The  officials  in  charge  of  this  Depai-tment 
would  have  free  access  to  the  political  and  secret  information 
of  the  India  and  Colonial  Offices,  and  would  be  able  to  call 
on  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  intelligence  branches  for 
any  information  they  might  require,  but  their  main  function 
would  be  political.  The  value  of  accurate  and  systematised 
knowledge  really  at  hand  would,  as  you  well  say,  be  incal¬ 
culable  on  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden  crisis  in  international 
affairs,  and  in  course  of  time  the  work  of  the  Department 
would  probably  help  to  formulate  a  consciousness,  now  almost 
entirely  lacking,  of  what  are  really  the  most  important 
objects  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  or  are  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  them.  Such  a  result 
if  it  came  about  would  do  far  more  to  ensure  continuity  and 
consistency  in  our  foreign  and  military  policy  than  any 
tinkering  of  our  much-abused  Parliamentary  and  party  insti¬ 
tutions. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Z. 

[We  did  not  wish  to  dogmatise  on  the  exact  manner  in 
which  organised  intelligence  should  be  provided  for  the  use 
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of  the  Administration,  so  much  as  to  indicate  the  want  of 
efficient  arrangements  for  its  collection  and  analysis.  Our 
correspondent  writes  with  great  knowledge  and  experience 
of  his  subject,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  his 
plan  of  a  perfectly  equipped  Intelligence  Department  within 
the  Foreign  Office  might  be  the  best  arrangement.  The 
essential  point  is  that  we  should  have  “  further  and  better 
particulars  ”  in  all  that  it  concerns  our  statesmen  to  know. — 
Ed.  Spectator .] 

THE  FUTURE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OUR  DISABLED 
AND  DISCHARGED  SOLDIERS. 

TTo  the  Editor,  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Through  the  medium  of  your  columns  I  would  beg  to 
place  before  the  public  a  proposal  which  has  been  well  recom¬ 
mended  from  influential  quarters,  and  which  I  feel  will  have 
great  interest  throughout  the  country  at  the  present  moment, — 
the  employment  of  our  partially  disabled  soldiers.  Already 
the  War  Office  is  feeling  the  burden  of  this  responsibility,  and 
various  plans  such  as  “  military  registries,  local  organisa¬ 
tions  for  furthering  the  employment  of  ex-soldiers,  appeals, 
Press  advertisements,  influential  aids,  &c.,”  are  being 
put  forward  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  for 
the  future  employment  of  those  who  have  been  willing 
to  risk,  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  their  country, 
life,  limb,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  their  future  careers, 
thereby  not  only  affecting  themselves,  but  those  dependent 
upon  them.  It  is,  then,  the  duty  of  the  Government,  and  our 
duty,  to  ameliorate  this  condition  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
find  work  for  the  disabled  or  partially  disabled,  so  that  they 
are  at  least  provided  with  a  fair  means  of  sustenance,  and  I 
venture  through  your  columns  to  draw  public  attention  to 
the  suggestion  “that  such  partially  disabled  soldiers  as  may 
be  capable,  having  first  qualified  as  instructors,  might  be 
given  permanent  occupation  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  and 
training  the  youth  of  the  country  to  the  use  of  arms  through  the 
introduction  of  manual  drill  for  boys  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
higher  standards  of  the  schools  under  the  Board  of  Education.” 
If  accepted  the  proposal  would  have  a  double  advantage, — (a) 
the  permanent  employment  of  those  whom  it  should  be  the 
pleasure  and  duty  of  the  country  to  reward ;  (b)  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  practically  trained  body  which  in  time  of  need  might 
be  called  upon  as  a  very  valuable  reserve.  With  regard  to 
the  payment  of  these  men,  it  is  suggested  that  in  addition  to 
their  pensions  a  weekly  salary  should  be  provided  from  the 
school  funds,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  one  man  should 
attend  as  many  as  ten  different  classes  per  week.  Frequent 
expression  has  been  made  by  many  public  men  of  the  desire 
that  the  normal  strength  of  the  Army  should  be  increased, 
and  although  the  recruiting  returns  may  at  present  be 
satisfactory,  yet  at  the  end  of  our  present  wars  a  falling 
off  must  be  expected.  It  is  not  possible  to  overrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  country  on  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  the  probability  of  an  early  dissolution  of  Parliament 
makes  the  present  time  a  fitting  one  for  public  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  proposal,  which  is  now  put  forward  with 
that  object.  It  is  also  suggested  with  regard  to  the  local 
rifle  clubs,  shooting  ranges,  &c.,  which  it  is  desired  by  all  to 
see  established,  that  these  should  be  systematically  conducted 
from  official  quarters  and  under  the  superintendence  of  our 
discharged  soldiers,  qualified  to  instruct ;  a  secondary  advan¬ 
tage  being  thereby  gained  through  the  influence  of  these  men 
acting  indirectly  as  recruiting  sergeants. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Reginald  R.  Garratt. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGY  OF  TENNYSON. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  contributor  in  the  Spectator  of  August  18th  is,  of 
course,  aware  that  Tennyson  substituted  “  fly  ”  for  “  bee  ”  in 
the  verse : — 

“  The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  bee.” 

Another  less  noticed  correction  is  perhaps  even  a  better 
example  of  his  desire  for  accuracy.  In  an  early  poem  he 
wrote  of  the  “  sudden  laughters  of  the  jay.”  Now  laughter 
is  hardly  the  word  to  use  of  the  harsh  squawk  in  which  the 
jay  vents  his  anger  at  being  disturbed  over  his  acorns  or  his 
more  questionable  proceedings.  And  so  the  poet  saw,  for  he 
altered  it  to  the  less  soft  but  more  descriptive  “  scritches,”  a 
word  borrowed  from  our  local  dialect.  More  accurately  he 


makes  the  forest-knight  Tristram  refer  to  the  “  laughter  ”  of 
the  red-headed  woodpecker,  again,  howevei’,  using  a  local 
word 

“  I  am  woodman  of  the  woods 
And  hear  the  garnet-headed  gaffingale 
Mock  them.” 

— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  K.  Gill. 

Eversley,  Poole. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  connection  with  your  article  on  “  The  Ornithology 
of  Tennyson”  in  the  Spectator  of  August  18th,  I  am  not 
aware  whether  the  following  anecdote  has  been  published.  It 
was  told  to  me  by  the  late  John  Addington  Symonds.  An 
ardent,  but  not  highly  discriminating,  admirer  of  the  poet, 
sitting  next  to  him  at  dinner,  referred  to  his  lines : — 

“  Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 
When  twilight  was  falling, 

Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 

They  were  crying  and  calling.” 

“  Beautiful  description,”  said  she ;  “  one  can  almost  hear  the 
nightingales  singing.”  “  Nonsense,  Madam,”  retorted 
Tennyson,  in  his  abrupt  manner,  “they  were  rooks — rooks!” 
—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  D.  Hareord-Battersby. 

24  Nelson  Road  South,  Great  Yarmouth. 


UNOCCUPIED  COAST. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  interesting  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Spectator 
of  July  21st,  and  the  casual  mention  of  the  stretch  from 
Bognor  to  Selsey  Bill,  “  with  the  break  of  Pagham  Harbour,” 
makes  me  wonder  when  poor  “  Pagham  Harbour  ”  is  to  be 
finally  laid  to  rest.  Dead  it  is,  long  ago— about  twenty 
years  I  am  told — but  it  still  enjoys  a  supposititious  existence 
in  maps.  Even  Bartholomew’s  latest  contour  map  for 
cyclists  shows  blue  water  where  in  fact  there  is  nothing  but 
green  grass,  for  in  point  of  fact  the  sea  has  been  banked  out 
and  the  old  mill  at  Sidlesham,  direct  descendant  I  believe  of 
one  that  stood  there  in  Thomas  a  Becket’s  days  when  he 
had  a  palace  at  Pagham,  stands  now  high  and  dry,  with  a 
deserted  and  meaningless  wharf,  by  the  side  of  a  mere  dribble 
of  a  river  that  drains  the  surrounding  meadows  into  the  sea. 
Nevertheless  Pagham  Harbour  as  an  obstruction  exists  in 
full  force.  Roads  go  round  it,  not  through  or  over  it,  and 
the  visitor  who  would  drive  or  cycle  from  Bognor  to  Selsey 
has  to  make  a  detour  of  many  miles  inland.  Some  day  no 
doubt  a  coast  road  will  be  constructed  along  the  bar  of 
shingle  that  keeps  out  the  sea.  Only  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  is  needed  to  connect  the  ends  of  two  existing  roads ;  and 
as  it  would  run  over  a  sort  of  “  no  man’s  land  ”  right  on  the 
coast  the  undertaking  would  not  be  expensive.  A  great 
attraction  would  thus  be  added  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
drive  would  be  a  charming  one,  shortened  by  many  miles. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  _  A.  de  N. 


RIFLE  CLUBS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  been  very  much  interested  by  reading  the  long 
correspondence  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Spectator  con* 
cerning  the  proposed  formation  of  rifle  associations  in 
England  and  the  many  divergent  ideas  expressed  as  to  the  aim, 
object,  and  scope  of  such  associations.  I  enclose  you  a  small 
booklet  containing  (1)  Government  regulations  for  the  Natal 
Rifle  Associations,  (2)  special  rules  of  the  Pietermaritzburg 
Rifle  Association.  I  think  that  this  booklet  will  be  of  interest 
to  you,  and  will  well  repay  perusal,  more  especially  that  part 
containing  the  Government  regulations  for  the  formation, 
subsidy,  and  duties  of  all  associations  in  this  Colony.  Of 
course  every  village  and  district  almost  in  the  Colony  has  its 
rifle  association.  I  think  one  of  the  arguments  much  used  in 
England,  more  especially  by  military  men,  that  the  formation 
of  rifle  clubs  would  detract  from  the  numbers  and  efficiency 
of  the  Volunteers,  is  absolutely  disproved  by  the  fact  that 
this  Colony,  with  a  population  of  from  forty  thousand  to  fifty 
thousand  and  with  a  rifle  association  in  every  district,  did 
yet  maintain  in  peace  and  put  into  the  field  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  considerably  over  two  thousand  trained  Volunteers,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  emergency  corps  specially  raised  for  this  campaign. 
Of  course  many  members  of  different  rifle  associations  joined 
*  these  special  corps  after  the  outbreak  of  war ;  and  a  man  who 
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can  shoot,  as  the  Imperial  Light  Horse  demonstrated  at  Elands- 
laagte,  needs  hut  very  little  preliminary  training  to  he  made  an 
efficient  soldier.  Another  point  is  that  many  men  here  have 
done  two  or  three  years  in  a  Volunteer  regiment,  but  cannot 
afford  time  to  keep  it  up.  They  have  to  retire ;  but  all  of 
them  keep  up  their  shooting  by  joining  the  local  association. 
In  case  of  emergency  these  men  rejoin  their  old  regiments ; 
they  have  good  knowledge  of  camp  life  and  drill,  or  can  pick 
it  up  in  a  couple  of  days, — and  the  important  point,  rifle¬ 
shooting,  they  are  probably  better  at  than  when  they  left  the 
corps.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  may,  owing  to 
pressure  of  business,  have  to  leave  his  Volunteer  regiment ; 
and,  owing  to  lack  of  facilities  such  as  local  rifle  clubs,  he  is 
absolutely  unable  to  keep  up  the  essential  part  of  volunteer¬ 
ing, — i.e.,  rifle  practice. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  P.  C.  Loptus. 

Pietermaritzburg,  Natal. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Being  much  interested  in  the  correspondence  now 
going  on  in  the  Spectator  about  rifle  clubs  and  cyclist  riflemen, 
I  venture  to  say  a  few  words  in  favour  of  short  ranges  rather 
than  no  range  at  all.  Any  one  possessing  an  ordinary  sport¬ 
ing  rook-rifle  can  do  much  to  make  himself  a  fair  shot  and 
help  others  to  become  shots.  A  '300  bore  rook -rifle  is  very 
suitable.  The  short  diameter  of  the  bullet  is  very  nearly  that  of 
the  Lee-Metford  bullet,  while  in  other  respects  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  is  quite  the  equivalent  of  the  Morris  tube  kind.  It  is, 
moreover,  cheap.  If  your  garden  has  a  bank,  targets  may 
be  improvised  out  of  almost  anything ;  if  not,  boiler-plate  is 
a  wise  precaution.  I  do  not  agree  with  one  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents,  who  seems  to  regard  a  short  range  as  a  toy.  The 
vital  principles  of  rifle-shooting  are  as  necessary  on  a  short 
as  on  a  long  range.  The  “short-range”  man  can  learn  to 
aim  correctly,  to  manage  his  breath,  and  to  acquire  a  steady 
hand  as  well  as  his  more  fortunate  “  long-range  ”  rival.  In 
any  case,  when  the  “  real  thing  ”  does  come,  a  man  who  has 
learnt  something  of  rifle-shooting  on  a  short  range  will  be  far 
more  useful  than  the  self -elected  Volunteer  who  does  not  know 
one  end  of  a  rifle  from  the  other.  I  may  add  that  since  leav¬ 
ing  Cambridge  I  have  not  been  able  to  rejoin  the  Volunteers, 
but  I  am  still  able  to  get  rifle-shooting  on  a  modest  scale. — I 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  A.  Boss. 

Bushey  Buff  House,  River,  Dover. 


COPYRIGHT. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  Oswald  St.  Clair’s  letter  ( Spectator ,  August  18th) 
leads  me  to  believe  that  some  of  your  readers  will  be 
interested  to  learn  what  provisions  the  new  Bill,  which  passed 
the  House  of  Lords  and  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  Session,  proposes  to  make  for  lectures.  I 
therefore  append  the  clauses  referring  to  this  subject.  The 
need  of  a  new  Act  is  more  urgently  felt  every  year,  but,  un. 
fortunately,  such  a  Bill  has  but  little  chance  of  becoming  law 
unless  Government  gives  it  active  support  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  because  the  question  of  copyright  influences 
(or  is  supposed  to  influence)  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
votes,  it  suffers  from  undue  neglect.  I  am  surprised  that 
Mr.  St.  Clair  introduces  the  familiar  illustration  of  Milton 
and  “Paradise  Lost.”  There  is  no  analogy  whatsoever,  so 
far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  between  the  private  employment 
of  an  amanuensis  and  the  reporting  of  a  publicly  delivered 
speech. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  John  Murray. 

50  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


“  [63  and  64  Vict.] 

Lecturing  Right. 

6. — (1.)  Lecturing  right  means  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
owner  of  such  right  to  deliver,  or  authorise  the  delivery  of,  a 
lecture  in  public  throughout  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty. 

(2.)  Lecturing  right  shall  subsist  in  respect  of  any  lecture, 
whether  the  author  is  or  is  not  a  British  subject,  which  has,  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act,  been  first  delivered  in  Her 
Majesty’s  dominions  before  or  simultaneously  with  its  publica¬ 
tion  out  of  such  dominions. 

(3.)  The  author  of  the  lecture  shall  be  the  first  owner  of  the 
lecturing  right  in  a  lecture. 

(4.)  The  lecturing  right  shall  begin  with  the  first  delivery  of 
the  lecture  in  public,  and  shall,  subject  as  in  this  Act  mentioned. 


subsist  for  the  term  of  the  author’s  life,  and  thirty  years  after 
the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  dies,  and  no  longer. 

(5.)  The  lecturing  right,  and  the  right  to  publish  the  lecture 
as  a  book,  may  be  held  by  the  same  or  different  persons,  and 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  distinct  rights  for  the  purpose  of  assign 
ment  or  otherwise. 

(6.)  If  the  lecture  is  published  as  a  book  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  owner  of  the  lecturing  right,  the  lecturing  right 
shall  cease. 

(7.)  The  lecturing  right  shall  not  subsist  in  any  lecture  con¬ 
taining  profane,  indecent,  seditious,  or  libellous  matter. 

(8.)  The  lecturing  right  shall  not  be  infringed  by  a  report 
made  of  a  lecture  in  a  newspaper  or  periodical,  unless  such  report 
is  prohibited  by  such  notice  as  in  this  section  mentioned. 

(9.)  The  report  of  a  lecture  in  a  newspaper  or  periodical  may 
not,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  owner  of  the  lecturing 
right,  be  published  in  any  other  shape,  and  such  report  shall  not 
authorise  any  other  person  without  such  consent  to  deliver  the 
lecture  in  public. 

(10.)  The  notice  prohibiting  such  report  must  be  given  in  some 
one  of  the  following  methods  : — 

(a.)  Orally  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  to  be  protected;  or 

( b .)  By  a  written  or  printed  notice  affixed,  before  the  lecture  is 
given,  on  the  entrance  doors  of  the  building  in  which  the 
lecture  is  given,  or  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  the  lecturer 
in  letters  not  less  than  an  inch  in  height. 

(11.)  When  a  series  of  lectures  is  intended  to  be  given  by  the 
same  lecturer  on  the  same  subject,  one  notice  may  be  applied  to 
the  whole  series.” 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  MASON  AND  SLIDELL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  discussion  in  the  Spectator  of  the  credit  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  at  the  Mason  and  Slidell  crisis,  which  I 
led  off  in  replying  to  the  review  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Seward,  has 
wandered  widely  from  the  two  points  I  then  presented. 
These  were,  firstly,  that  Seward  was  the  pacific  influence  in 
America,  and  Lincoln  the  refractory,  which  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  position  stated  in  the  review;  and  second, 
that  the  insistence  of  her  Majesty  on  the  modification  of  the 
terms  of  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Envoys  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  a  most  competent  witness  in  the 
matter,  decisive  of  the  pacific  issue  of  the  question.  The 
authoritative  communication  of  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  I  was 
glad  to  see,  distinctly  confirmed  the  first  point,  and  I  make 
no  question  that  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Seward  was,  as  it  must 
have  been,  strongly  influenced  by  the  English  diplomats 
at  Washington,  and  on  that  matter  Sir  Edmund  is  an 
absolutely  competent  authority,  as  in  diplomatic  questions 
generally  touching  the  United  States,  and  no  dispute  can  be 
maintained  against  him  on  it.  With  my  second  point  he  does 
not  deal.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  though  it  is  un- 
contestable  authority  as  regards  Lord  Palmerston,  does  not 
contest  either  of  my  points,  though  it  conveys  an  impression 
that  Mr.  Seward  had  prepared  the  surrender  before  the 
English  demand  had  reached  the  United  States.  As  Mr. 
Ashley  says,  Sir  Edmund  was  behind  the  scenes  on  one  side 
of  the  Atlantic  and  he  on  the  other ;  but  I  was  on  one  side 
when  the  Envoys  were  seized  and  on  the  other  when  it  was 
decided  to  surrender  them,  and,  through  Mr.  Adams,  a  per¬ 
fectly  competent  authority  on  the  official  action  of  the  English 
Government  as  on  the  disposition  of  his  own,  informed  as  to 
both  sides;  and  what  I  learned  before  leaving  the  United 
States  was  absolutely  in  confirmation  of  what  Sir  Edmund  says, 
while  what  I  heard  from  Mr.  Adams  does  not  contradict  what 
Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  says.  The  absurd  pretension  that  Admiral 
Milne  superseded  the  English  Minister  at  Washington  hardly 
needed  Sir  Edmund’s  crushing,  but  I  was  glad  he  put  his  foot  on 
it.  I  knew  before  sailing  for  England  that  Seward  advised  the 
surrender  of  the  Envoys  before  the  demand  should  be  made, 
and  that  Lincoln  refused  his  assent.  Seward’s  despatch  was 
temporising  only,  and  did  not  preclude  a  disagreement  in  the 
end,  and,  what  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  through  the 
whole  discussion  is  that  Mr.  Seward  had  no  deciding  voice  in 
the  matter,  for  his  position  was  not  that  of  an  English  Prime 
Minister.  The  Secretaries  of  State  in  the  United  States  are 
irresponsible  advisers,  and  all  decisions  rest  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  their-  consequences.  A 
large  part  of  the  country,  including  all  the  West,  was  in 
favour  of  holding  the  Envoys,  coute  gue  coute,  and  this  was 
known  to  be  the  disposition  of  Lincoln,  and  the  sending  of 
the  Guards  to  America  was  only  fuel  on  the  fire,  as  probably 
Palmerston  intended  it  to  be.  All  that  Seward  had  the  power 
to  do  was  to  persuade  the  President  to  wait  for  the  demand 
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of  the  English  Government,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams, 
if  that  demand  had  been  made  in  the  terms  in  which  it 
was  at  first  formulated,  the  refusal  would  have  been 
inevitable,  and  it  was  the  mitigation  of  the  imperativeness 
which  the  Queen  insisted  on,  and  not  “  Mr.  Seward's  strong 
views  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  yielding,”  to  which  the 
peaceful  termination  of  the  dispute  was  due.  If  Mr.  Seward's 
“  strong  views  ”  had  had  the  power  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley 
supposes,  the  Envoys  would  have  been  liberated  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  formalities.  The  critical  point  was  the  wording  of  the 
despatch  of  Lord  Palmerston.  A  less  politic  and  admirable 
diplomat  than  Lord  Lyons  might  easily  have  driven  Lincoln’s 
obstinate  nature  to  extremes,  and  at  that  moment  Seward's 
influence  on  the  President  was  not  great.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  tradition  of  American  politics  imposes  on 
the  successful  candidate  of  the  party  his  most  influential  rival 
as  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  was  well  known  that  Seward  was 
not  Lincoln’s  preference  but  his  defeated  rival,  accepted  mal- 
gre  through  the  necessity  of  party  usage.  But  in  spite  of 
Lord  Lyons,  Mr.  Seward,  and  all  the  dangers  of  the  position 
(which  the  masses  in  the  United  States  with  their  passions  at 
fighting  pitch  absolutely  ignored),  I  remain  convinced  that  a 
peremptory  demand  for  the  Envoys  would  have  met  with  a 
refusal  from  Mr.  Lincoln.  That  this  was  avoided  was  due 
directly  to  the  Queen,  and  through  her  to  these  of  her  advisers, 
official  and  unofficial,  who  were  wiser  than  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  latter  name  I 
add  with  pain,  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  kindness  to  me  in  a  most 
painful  conjuncture  was  of  inestimable  value  and  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  me ;  but  history  is  one  thing  and  personal 
sympathies  another. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

W.  J.  Stillman. 

Deep  dene,  Frimley  Green,  Surrey. 


PROTESTANTS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — A  Committee  was  appointed  in  Chicago,  April  2nd, 
1894,  to  direct  a  movement  to  secure  for  Protestants  in  the 
Republics  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  that  same  liberty  of 
conscience  which  is  enjoyed  by  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Since  it  commenced  its  labours, 
Peru  has  amended  its  marriage  laws  “so  as  to  give  legal 
status  to  the  non-Catholic  and  civil  marriages  of  aliens  within 
its  jurisdiction.”  President  McKinley  in  his  Message  to 
Congress  of  December  5th,  1899,  states  that  “our  representa¬ 
tive  has  been  instructed  to  use  all  permissible  friendly 
endeavours  to  induce  the  Government  of  Bolivia  to  amend  its 
marriage  laws.”  This  utterance  of  the  President  and  the 
action  of  the  State  Department  gave  great  cheer.  In  Ecuador 
the  patronato  law  received  the  approval  of  the  Executive, 
September  27th,  1899.  The  communications  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  indicate  an  unmistak¬ 
able  progress  in  the  South  American  Republics.  To  the 
following  condition  of  things  in  South  America  earnest 
attention  is  kindly  invited.  A  Protestant  Bishop — Bishop 
Ninde,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — describing 
a  very  recent  visit  to  Peru,  says  : — “  It  seems  a  burning 
shame  that  in  this  advanced  period  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  are  so  lestricted  that  no  public  religious  services 
are  permitted  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  I  was 
myself  admitted  to  a  prayer  meeting  in  Callao  by  a  ticket 
handed  me  by  the  door-keeper  in  evidence  that  the  meeting 
was  private,  and  thus  not  held  in  violation  of  law.”  Every 
reader  of  the  Spectator  who  believes  that  there  should  be 
accorded  to  Protestant  churches  in  Peru  what  is  cheerfully 
accorded  to  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  British  Empire 
and  this  Republic — the  right  of  holding  public  religious 
services — can  help  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  most 
materially.  Liberty-loving  Americans  will  gladly  welcome 
communications  advocating  for  Protestant  churches  in  Peru 
the  precious  right  that  is  now  denied  them.  Such  communica¬ 
tions  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John  Lee,  M.A.,  57  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  will  be  potent  factors  in 
bringing  about  a  new  era  in  Peru.  Most  heartily,  indeed,  in 
behalf  of  the  Committee  that  I  have  served,  do  I  express  its 
gratitude  to  the  good  and  great  men  in  the  British  Isles  whose 
letters  nobly  helped  to  amend  the  marriage  laws  of  Peru,  so 


that  that  South  American  Republic,  as  far  as  these  laws  are 
concerned,  has  been  brought,  to  use  the  language  of  President 
McKinley,  “  into  harmony  with  the  general  practice  of  modern 
nations.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.  John  Lee. 


SWALLOWS. 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sie, — I  wonder  whether  your  readers  generally  who  live  in 
the  country  have  this  year  observed  a  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  liouse-martins  P  Here  I  do  not  see  a  third  of  the 
usual  numbers,  nor  did  I  see  any  until  late  in  June.  Possibly 
the  very  prolonged  cold  of  the  spring  has  something  to  do 
with  this.  I  have  noticed  everywhere  that  I  have  been  of  late 
years  how  very  much  these  beautiful  little  birds  are  troubled 
by  the  liouse-sparrow.  No  sooner  is  a  nest  built  than  it  is 
appropriated  by  that  impudent  bird,  who  seems  to  delight  in 
interfering  all  round,  for  in  May  when  a  splendid  pair  of  grey 
•woodpeckers  bored  a  hole  into  a  horse-chestnut  tree  close  by 
my  front  door,  no  sooner  had  they  finished  than  the  sparrow's 
perky  head  appeared  at  the  entrance !  We  usually  have 
two  or  three  pairs  of  house-martins  building  on  this 
house.  Last  year  no  nest  was  begun  until  July  14th  or  15th ; 
this  year  we  saw  nothing  of  them  until  August  11th,  when 
they  commenced  to  build.  There  is  a  curious  point  connected 
with  the  proceedings  of  a  pair  of  barn  swallows  who  build  in 
our  church  porch  every  year.  They  nest  twice,  and  rear  on  an 
average  eight  birds,  never  using  the  same  nest  twice  in  the 
same  year.  If  the  nest  is  pulled  down  after  the  first  brood 
has  flown  they  will  build  in  the  same  spot ;  if  not  they 
use  another  comer.  But  what  becomes  of.  the  four  pairs 
besides  the  parent  birds  ?  We  never  have  had  in  the  nine 
years  I  have  been  here  more  than  one  pair  occupying  the 
porch,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  more  than  one  pair  trying  to 
build.  Does  the  same  pair  come  back  annually,  and  what  is 
the  length  of  a  swallow’s  life,  and  if  the  parent  birds  die 
after  four  or  five  years,  say,  what  rule  is  there  as  to  which 
pair  shall  succeed  ?  But  we  may  ask,  I  think,  many  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  economics  of  the  bird  life  around  us 
without  being  able  to  get  any  answer.  I  may  also  mention 
that  three  splendid  storks  alighted  in  a  field  close  by  in  May, 
— one  was  shot,  and  a  very  handsome  specimen  he  has  made 
in  a  glass  case. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

P.  Potter. 

Bishopston  Rectory,  Glamorgan. 


A  COBDEN-CLUBBITE  NOTION  OP  “FAILURE.” 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club  has 
appeared  broadcast  in  the  Press,  including  the  Spectator  of 
August  18th,  in  which  Mr.  Cox  purports  to  hold  up  to  scorn 
the  action  of  the  Indian  countervailing  duties  which  were 
recently  imposed  on  imported  bounty -fed  sugar.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Cobden  Club  gives  his  letter  the  heading,  “  Failure 
of  the  Indian  Countervailing  Sugar-Duties,”  and  hasty  people 
who  only  notice  this  heading  and  refrain  from  reading  the 
letter  might  easily  imagine  that  Mr.  Cox  gave  some  good 
reason  for  assuming  that  the  Indian  duties  had  really  failed 
in  their  object.  It  may  therefore  be  as  well  to  warn  them 
that  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  Mr.  Cox  does  is 
to  enclose  an  extract  from  the  last  Report  on  Austrian 
trade  from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Vienna,  in  which  that 
official  states  that,  in  spite  of  pessimistic  expectations,  the 
duties  have  not  ultimately  caused  any  “change  worthy  of 
notice  ”  in  the  business  done  between  Austria-Hungary  and 
India ;  and  he  proceeds  as  follows  : — “  It  was  always  anti¬ 
cipated  that  the  primary  effect  of  the  new  impost 
would  be  to  bring  about  an  advance  in  the  price, 
not  only  of  the  bounty-fed  commodity,  but  also  of 
Colonial  sugar.  This  supposition  has  proved  correct.” 
I  have  ventured  to  italicise  in  this  passage  the  first  four 
words,  since  they  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  argument 
which  Mr.  Cox  bases  upon  it, — namely,  that  the  countervailing 
duties  are  now  shown  to  have  failed  because  “  the  contention 
of  the  Cobden  Club  ”  has  been  borne  out  that  “  their  main 
effect  would  be  to  add  to  the  profits  of  Mauritian  sugar- 
growers  at  the  expense  of  the  unrepresented  taxpayers  of 
India.”  This  introduction  of  the  “  unrepresented  taxpayers 
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of  India  ”  is,  of  course,  mere  clap-trap  ;  whether  the  taxpayers 
are  represented  or  not,  they  have  no  natural  right  to  get 
their  sugar  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  fairly  he  sold  at 
without  the  assistance  of  a  bounty.  But  what  I  should  wish 
to  emphasise  is  the  extraordinary  audacity  with  which  Mr. 
Cox  ventures  to  call  the  duties  a  “failure”  tie.,  a  failure, 
presumably,  in  respect  of  their  intended  object),  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  had  one  particular  effect  which,  as  his 
own  witness  remarks,  “  was  always  anticipated.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  no  special  “contention  of  the  Cobden  Club” 
that  countervailing  duties  would  slightly  raise  the  price  of 
sugar.  Every  one  who  has  followed,  for  instance,  the 
argument  for  a  British  countervailing  duty  to  assist  the  West 
Indies  must  remember  that  this  duty  was  asked  for  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  distinct  object  of  raising  the  price  of  sugar  to 
a  point  at  which  it  would  be  profitable  to  grow  it  in  the  West 
Indies,  instead  of  its  being  sold  to  the  British  consumer  at  a 
price  which,  in  consequence  of  the  foreign  bounty  given  to 
German  and  French  imported  beet,  was  not  equal  to  the  cost 
of  production.  The  sole  question  is  whether  this  rise  in  price 
is  just,  and  whether  it  represents  equivalent  benefits  to  the 
community.  The  mere  fact  that  the  imposition  of  the 
Indian  countervailing  duties  has  been  followed  by  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  sugar  to  the  Indian  consumer  has  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  their  failure  or  their  success.  Whether 
they  have  failed  or  not  is  not  for  me  to  say  here.  I  have  not 
the  necessary  data  at  my  disposal.  But  when  the  Government 
of  India  decided  to  adopt  the  policy  represented  by  these 
duties,  and  to  strike  a  blow  for  real  Free-trade  in  sugar  by 
equalising  the  footing  of  Austrian  and  Mauritian  sugar- 
growers  in  the  Indian  market,  their  action  was  not 
taken,  I  presume,  with  the  intention  of  damaging  busi¬ 
ness  between  Austria  -  Hungary  and  India,  n  r  without 
the  knowledge  that  our  own  Colonial  sugar-growers  would 
profit  (in  fact,  that  was  their  object) ;  and  the  Cobden 
Club,  through  its  zealous  Secretary,  cannot  show  that 
this  policy  has  been  a  failure  simply  by  pointing  to  one 
effect  which  was  always  anticipated,  and  which,  taken  by 
itself,  is  quite,  irrelevant  to  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  The  Cobden  Club  idea  seems  to  be  merely 
that  the  consumer  is  to  get  his  sugar  at  the  lowest  price,  how¬ 
ever  that  price  is  fixed,  and  at  however  great  damage  alike  to 
the  cause  of  Free-trade  (which  abhors  bounties)  and  to  our 
own  Colonial  interests.  But  if  the  Government  of  India  have 
done  good  to  Mauritius  without  injuring  Austria-Hungary,  I 
should  myself  have  supposed  that  their  policy  had  been  a 
successful  one. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Hugh  Chisholm. 

[Though  we  must  refuse  to  reopen  the  sugar-bounty 
controversy  in  our  columns  just  now,  we  publish  this 
letter,  as  we  are  always  anxious  to  see  the  other  side 
fairly  put.  We  have  no  right  to  speak  for  the  Cobden 
Club,  but  we  imagine  that  what  it  desires  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  essential  principle  of  free  exchange, — the  principle 
of  the  free  and  open  market.  Let  all  men  come  here  and  sell 
what  they  have  got  freely,  and  let  us  refuse  to  haggle  with 
them  as  to  whether  their  low  prices  are  due  to  virgin  soil,  or 
cheap  transport,  or  special  legislation.  If  we  once  depart 
from  that  principle,  and  “  plod  with  statisticians  ”  as  to  whether 
goods  are  naturally  or  unnaturally  cheap,  farewrell  to  a  free 
market. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


MINISTERS’  RELATIONS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — There  are  three  degrees  of  honesty.  First,  a  man 
“  does  nothing  dishonest,”  avails  himself  of  a  “  pull  ”  when 
he  can  get  one,  and  generally  is  on  the  look-out  for  his  own 
advantage.  Then  from  a  feeling  of  false  sentimentality,  the 
pendulum  swings  the  other  way,  and  he  penalises  himself  and 
his  relations  to  show  his  impartiality.  Lastly,  comes  even- 
handed  justice.  Your  attitude  on  the  position  of  public  men 
is  of  the  second  period,  and  is  of  a  piece  with  your 
former  article  on  Cabinet  Ministers  as  the  directors  of 
limited  companies,  when  you  suggested  that  Ministers  them¬ 
selves  should  resign  their '  directorates.  Should  we  not  be 
bringing  the  golden  age  a  little  nearer  if  we  acted  as  if 
we  lived  in  it?  To  create  a  new  disability  is,  indeed,  putting 
the  clock  back.  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  are  dead,  and  a 
prisoner  may  give  evidence  on  his  own  behalf.  To  interfere 


with  the  absolute  commercial  independence  of  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  their  relations  is  to  infringe  on  that  trusty 
maxim,  that  a  man  shall  be  deemed  innocent  until  he  be 
proved  guilty.  The  new  rule  would  only  hamper  the  honest ; 
the  corrupt  would  soon  find  some  subterfuge  to  evade  it ;  and 
there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  not  to  be  overlooked. 
If  you  create  a  new  category  of  Ministers — men  whose 
independence  you  hamper — you  reintroduce  nepotism;  you 
give  them  at  once  a  specious  claim  to  comfortable  sinecures, 
or,  at  least,  safe  berths  under  Government ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  create  the  class  of  professional  politicians  who 
have  no  other  position  or  interests.  It  is  far  better  to  ignore 
all  accidentals,  and  like  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (Duke  of 
Wellington)  to  address  a  superior  (and  a  brother)  as  “  My 
Lord”  when  on  official  business.  Your  attitude  of 
“  impartiality  ”  m-ight  well  have  robbed  the  nation  of  that 
mighty  champion.  Your  very  next  article  commends  the 
Government  for  buying  funds  in  the  open  market ;  let  it  buy 
its  Ministers  there  too,  and  not  do  anything  to  restrict  the 
market. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  F.  Alcock. 

Evesham. 


P  O  E  T  R  Y. 


OESCHENEN. 

You  should  have  stay’d,  and  stay’d  alone, 
Beneath  those  shadows  of  the  pines, 

Until  the  golden  day  was  done : 

Then,  that  lone  lake  looks  up,  and  shine3 
With  such  a  smile  as  might  express 
The  best  of  human  happiness. 

No  foot  is  near ;  a  marmot’s  cry 
Strikes  the  deep  silence  deeper  still ; 

And  those  great  mountain -walls  on  high 
Are  dark  with  various  glooms,  that  fill 
The  dusky  vale.  Whence  comes  it,  then, 

The  glow  that  bums  on  Oeschenen  ? 

Ah,  look  yet  higher,  toward  the  East ! 

Yon  white  Alp  in  the  far  blue  sky 
Bares  to  the  sun  her  virgin  breast 
That  he  may  kiss  her  ere  he  die ; 

Then,  blushes  through  her  trackless  snows 
One  pure  illimitable  rose. 

Arthur  Munby. 


BOOKS. 


MR.  FIRTH’S  “CROMWELL.”* 

Mr.  Firth’s  short  Life  of  Cromwell  is  a  most  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  historical  literature.  A  short  Life  of  the  Protector 
which  should  give  a  true  picture  of  the  man  and  yet  be 
suitable  for  the  general  leader  has  long  been  wanted. 
Carlyle’s  Letters  and  Speeches  produces  no  doubt  a  wonder¬ 
fully  vivid  impression,  but  unless  the  reader  knows  something 
of  Cromwell's  life  from  other  sources  it  is  apt  to  cause  a 
good  deal  of  mental  confusion.  Its  full  effect  is  only 
perceived  by  those  who  know  the  history  of  Cromwell  and  his 
period  fairly  well  already.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  short 
book  which  could  be  recommended  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Letters  and  Speeches,  for  Dr.  Gardiner’s  admirable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  “Goupil  Series”  is  rather  a  study  for  the  historical 
scholar  than  for  the  man  who  wants  to  learn.  At  last, 
however,  we  have  a  book  which  can  be  recommended  to 
those  who  desire  to  realise  what  manner  of  man  Crom¬ 
well  really  was.  Mr.  Firth’s  biography  gives  exactly  the 
right  amount  of  information  in  the  l  ight  way.  It  is,  in  truth, 
an  excellent  piece  of  work,  moderate,  judicious,  impartial,  and 
yet  thoroughly  appreciative  of  its  mighty  subject.  No  one, 
indeed,  can  rise  from  its  perusal  without  feeling  the  splendid 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  possessed  by  Cromwell,  or  fail  to 
realise  that  he  was  among  the  greatest  of  patriots  and 
of  Englishmen.  And  yet  it  is  just  the  kind  of  biography 
Cromwell  would  have  himself  appreciated.  Nothing  is 
extenuated  and  nothing  concealed.  At  the  same  time 

*  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans  in  Englctn.-x.  By  Charles 
Firth,  M.A.  London  :  (I.  F.  Putnam  s  Sons.  [5s.] 
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nothing  severe  is  said  as  to  Charles  and  his  followers. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Firth  almost  goes  too  far  in  this  direction,  and 
we  confess  to  feeling  that  he  might  have  expressed  a  little 
more  indignation  at  “  the  sullen  tyranny  of  Charles  and  Laud.” 
However,  that  is  a  fault  very  much  on  the  right  side,  and  we 
must  commend  Mr.  Fii’th  for  not  falling  into  the  common 
error  of  trying  to  raise  one  man  in  our  esteem  by  abusing  all 
who  differed  from  him.  Mr.  Firth,  though  he  is  no  flabby 
indifferentist,  is  never  over-zealous.  His  strong  feeling  for 
Cromwell  neither  blinds  him  to  his  hero’s  faults  nor  makes 
him  unjust  to  the  Royalists. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  in  a  thoroughly  sound  book  is  the  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  Cromwell’s  political  attitude.  An  opportunist, 
in  a  sense,  Cromwell  certainly  was,  but  not  in  the  sense  usually 
given  to  the  word.  He  was  only  an  opportunist  or  waiter  on 
events  because  he  firmly  believed  God  would  show  him  the  way. 
Ho  doubt  this  attitude  often  gave  quite  as  bad  results  as  the 
baser  opportunism  which  makes  politicians  follow  those  they 
are  under  trust  to  lead,  but  the  source  of  the  opportunism  of 
Cromwell  must  never  be  forgotten.  He  was  no  time-server, 
but  one  who  devoutly,  if  not  always  successfully,  tried  to  be  a 
servant  of  God.  Here  is  Mr.  Firth’s  account  of  the  matter : — 

“For  his  own  part,  Cromwell  believed  in  ‘dispensations’ 
rather  that  ‘  revelations.’  Since  all  things  which  happened  in 
the  world  were  determined  by  God’s  will,  the  statesman’s  pro¬ 
blem  was  to  discover  the  hidden  purpose  which  underlay  events 
"When  he  announced  his  victory  at  Preston  he  bade  Parliament 
enquire  ‘  what  the  mind  of  God  is  in  all  that  and  what  our  duty 
is.’  ‘  Seek  to  know  what  the  mind  of  God  is  in  all  that  chain  of 
Providence,’  was  his  counsel  to  his  doubting  friend,  Colonel 
Hammond.  With  Cromwell,  in  every  political  crisis  this  attempt 
to  interpret  the  meaning  of  events  was  part  of  the  mental  pro¬ 
cess  which  preceded  action.  As  it  was  difficult  to  be  sure  what 
that  meaning  was,  he  was  often  slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  pre 
ferring  to  watch  events  a  little  longer  and  to  allow  them  to 
develop  in  order  to  get  more  light.  This  slowness  was  not  the 
result  of  indecision,  but  a  deliberate  suspension  of  judgment. 
When  his  mind  was  made  up  there  was  no  hesitation,  no  looking 
back;  he  struck  with  the  same  energy  in  politics  as  in  war. 
This  system  of  being  guided  by  events  had  its  dangers.  Political 
inconsistency  is  generally  attributed  to  dishonesty,  and  Crom¬ 
well’s  inconsistency  was  open  and  palpable.  One  year  he  was 
foremost  in  pressing  for  an  agreement  with  the  King,  another 
foremost  in  bringing  him  to  the  block  ;  now  all  for  a  republic, 
now  all  for  a  government  with  some  element  of  monarchy  in  it. 
His  changes  of  policy  were  so  sudden  that  even  friends  found  it 
difficult  to  excuse  them.  A  pamphleteer,  who  believed  in  the 
honesty  of  Cromwell’s  motives,  lamented  his  ‘  sudden  engaging 
for  and  sudden  turning  from  things,’  as  arguing  inconstancy  and 
want  of  foresight.  Moreover  the  effect  of  this  inconsistency  was 
aggravated  by  the  violent  zeal  with  which  Cromwell  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  execution  of  each  new  policy.  It  was  part  of  his 
nature,  like  ‘the  exceeding  fiery  temper’  mentioned  by  his 
steward.  ‘  I  am  often  taken,’  said  Cromwell  in  1647,  ‘  for  one 
that  goes  too  fast,’  adding  that  men  of  such  a  kind  were  disposed 
to  think  the  dangers  in  their  way  rather  imaginary  than  real, 
and  sometimes  to  make  more  haste  than  good  speed.  This  piece 
of  self-criticism  was  just,  and  it  explains  some  of  his  mistakes. 
The  forcible  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1653  would 
never  have  taken  place  if  Cromwell  had  fully  appreciated  the 
dangers  which  it  would  bring  upon  the  Puritan  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  failure  to  look  far  enough  ahead,  while  it  de¬ 
tracts  from  Cromwell’s  statesmanship,  helps  to  vindicate  his 
integrity.  He  was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  necessities  of  the 
present  to  devise  a  deep-laid  scheme  for  making  himself  great. 
He  told  the  French  Ambassador  in  1647,  with  a  sort  of  surprise, 
that  a  man  never  rose  so  high  as  when  he  did  not  know  where  he 
was  going.  To  his  Parliaments  he  spoke  of  himself  as  having 
seen  nothing  in  God’s  dispensations  long  beforehand.  ‘  These 
issues  and  events,’  he  said  in  1656,  ‘  have  not  been  forecast,  hut 
were  sudden  providences  in  things.’  By  this  series  of  unforeseen 
events,  necessitating  first  one  step  on  his  part  and  then  the  next, 
he  had  been  raised  to  the  post  of  Protector.  ‘  I  did  out  of  neces¬ 
sity  undertake  that  business,’  said  he,  ‘  which  place  I  undertook, 
not  so  much  out  of  a  hope  of  doing  any  good,  as  out  of  a  desire  to 
prevent  mischief  and  evil  which  I  did  see  was  imminent  in  the 
nation.’  Conscious,  therefore,  that  he  had  not  plotted  to  bring 
about  his  own  elevation,  Cromwell  resented  nothing  so  much  as 
the  charge  that  he  had  ‘made  the  necessities  ’  to  which  it  was 
due.  For  it  was  not  merely  an  imputation  on  his  own  honesty, 
but  a  kind  of  atheism,  as  if  the  world  was  governed  by  the  craft 
of  men,  not  by  the  wisdom  of  God.  People  said,  ‘  It  was  the  cun¬ 
ning  of  my  Lord  Protector  that  hath  brought  it  about,’  when  in 
reality  these  great  revolutions  were  ‘  God’s  revolutions.’  ‘  What¬ 
soever  you  may  judge  men  for,  however  you  may  say  this  is 
cunning,  and  politic,  and  subtle,  take  heed  how  you  judge  His  re¬ 
volutions  as  the  product  of  men’s  invention.’  ’’ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  or  fairer  description  of 
Cromwell’s  attitude  towards  politics  than  this. 

Mr.  Firth  very  properly  insists  upon  the  intense  patriotic 
pride  which  dominated  the  mind  of  Cromwell  ;  as  he 
says  : — “  Cromwell  was  full  of  patriotic  pride.  Once,  when  he 


was  enumerating  to  Parliament  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  State,  he  wound  up  by  saying  that  the  enumeration  should 
cause  no  despondency,  ‘  as  truly  I  think  it  will  not ;  for  we 
are  Englishmen .-  that  is  one  good  fact.’  ‘  The  English,’  he 
said  on  another  occasion,  ‘  are  a  people  that  have  been  like 
other  nations,  sometimes  up  and  sometimes  down  in  our 
honour  in  the  world,  but  never  yet  so  low  but  we 
might  measure  with  other  nations.’  Several  times  in  his 
speeches  he  termed  the  English  ‘the  best  people  in  the  world.’” 
But  in  truth  this  ardent  patriotism  was  the  mark  and  seal  of 
Puritanism.  We  see  it  in  Milton’s  declaration  of  God  reveal¬ 
ing  himself  as  is  his  wont  “  first  to  his  Englishmen,”  in  Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s  fervent  panegyric  of  the  English  nation,  and 
indeed  throughout  all  the  Puritan  writers.  The  Cavaliers 
were  brave  enough,  but  their  devotion  was  largely  personal, 
and  the  best  minds  among  them  were  more  cosmopolitan  than 
national.  They  were  followers  of  the  King  first  and  English¬ 
men  after. 

We  cannot  leave  Mr.  Firth’s  book  without  a  quotation  from 
his  interesting  and  original  chapter  on  Cromwell  and  his 
family.  Here  is  his  description  of  the  Protector's  house¬ 
hold  : — 

“  The  Protector’s  household  was  naturally  organised  on  a  more 
magnificent  scale  than  that  which  had  sufficed  him  as  General. 
The  sum  allowed  for  its  maintenance  was  sixty  thousand  pounds 
during  the  first  Protectorate,  and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
during  the  second.  But  many  other  expenses  were  defrayed 
from  this  fund,  and  Cromwell  spent  a  large  amount  in  charity ; 
according  to  one  biographer  as  much  as  forty  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  Speaking  of  the  Protector’s  second  installation,  and  the 
increased  state  which  was  its  consequence.  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
says  :  ‘Now  he  models  his  household  so  that  it  might  have  some 
resemblance  to  a  Court,  and  his  liveries,  lackies,  and  yeomen  of 
the  guard  are  known  whom  they  belong  to  by  their  habit.’  The 
forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  employed  in  the  internal  service  of 
Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court,  or  in  attendance  upon  the  Pro¬ 
tector’s  person,  wore  coats  of  grey  cloth  with  black  velvet  collars, 
and  black  velvet  or  silver  lace  trimming.  And  besides  these 
‘yeomen  of  the  guard’  he  had  the  life-guard  of  horse  which  has 
been  mentioned  before.  All  this  show  and  state  offended  many 
rigid  Puritans,  to  whom  even  the  semblance  of  a  Court  was  hate¬ 
ful.  Others  held  that  it  was  ‘  necessary  for  the  honour  of  the 
English  nation  ’  that  its  head  should  be  surrounded  by  a  certain 
amount  of  pomp,  and  this  opinion  was  generally  accepted.” 

We  must  leave  Mr.  Firth’s  book,  but  not  without  one  more 
warm  recommendation  to  all  those  who  desire  to  know  the 
real  Cromwell.  They  can  nowhere  find  a  better,  nay,  as  good 
an  historical  miniature  of  Cromwell.  We  may  add  that  the 
book  is  very  well  illustrated. 


PARIS* 

It  is  a  fascinating  idea  to  write  the  life  of  a  city,  and  Paris, 
more  than  most  cities,  lends  herself  to  the  purposes  of  a 
picturesque  biography.  Mr.  Belloc’s  chief  point,  to  which  he 
keeps  successfully,  is  the  striking  historical  continuity  of 
Paris,  her  growth  and  development  on  the  same  lines,  her 
conservatism,  the  peculiar  personal  character  which  belongs 
to  the  city  from  her  earliest  days  till  now,  and  makes  it 
reasonable  to  write  her  life,  as  if  it  were  the  life  of  a  person, 
whom,  however,  no  biographer  has  quite  arrived  at  under¬ 
standing. 

This  book  cannot  then  be  called  a  history  of  Paris,  which 
indeed,  in  a  volume  of  this  size,  could  hardly  be  more  than 
a  dry  list  of  facts.  These  facts,  or  a  knowledge  of  them,  are 
mostly  taken  for  granted  by  Mr.  Belloc ;  perhaps  a  little  too 
much  so  for  the  ordinary  reader,  for  the  ignorance  of  French 
history  possessed  by  the  English  public  is  not  easily  to  be 
measured.  Therefore  this  very  interesting  book  is  likely  to  be 
enjoyed  especially  by  those  who  already  know  the  subject,  and 
will  be  glad  to  meet  with  something  pleasantly  familiar  in  a 
new  and  romantic  dress.  Written,  after  all,  by  a  Frenchman, 
the  book  springs  from  a  real  love  and  intelligent  sympathy  for 
its  subject.  If  it  has  not  appeared  simultaneously  in  French, 
it  is  sure,  we  imagine,  to  be  very  soon  translated,  and  it  ought 
to  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome  in  France,  where  such  studies 
are  carried  to  perfection.  French  people  knew,  before 
M.  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne  had  introduced  them  to  Ruskin, 
how  the  buildings  of  Paris,  changing  from  century  to  century, 
speak  and  moralise  on  the  character  of  the  time,  so  that 
the  Parisian  mind,  from  Childebert  to  Soufflot — we  take 
Mr.  Belloc’s  limits — may  be  read,  for  instance,  in  the  great 
book  of  Notre  Dame. 

»  Paris.  By  Hilaire  Belloc.  London  :  Edward  Arnold.  [7a.  6d.] 
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We  have  used  the  word  “  romantic,”  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  Mr.  Belloc's  hook  is  not  on  a  serious  historical 
basis.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  result  of  a  very  complete 
study  of  all  the  chronicles  and  traditions  of  Paris,  from  the 
Gaulish  village  and  the  Roman  town  to  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  Revolution.  Here  the  story  ends,  and  wisely,  for  the 
Revolution  began  a  new  age  which  has  hardly  yet  shown  its 
true  end  and  character.  But  the  subject  is  treated  in  a 
romantic  way,  and  sometimes  almost  fancifully,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  pages  dealing  with  the  fourteenth-century 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Paris,  which  in  its  rather  quaint 
beauty  appears  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  book.  Such  pages 
as  these  have  a  slightly  puzzling  effect, — by  the  by,  may 
La  Cathedrale  possibly  have  inspired  them  ?  When  Mr. 
Belloc  writes  of  that  mediaeval  statue  as  the  symbol,  the 
emblem  of  Paris,  even  “  the  figure  of  Paris  itself,” — “  of  its 
religion,  of  its  civic  ideals,  of  all  that  varied  message  which 
fails  unceasingly  and  seems  continually  lost,  as  a  ship — and  a 
ship  is  also  the  symbol  of  Paris — seems  to  be  lost  in  the  trough 
of  a  high  sea,  and  is  hidden  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  is 
saved,” — we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  recent  revival  of  a 
more  devotional  mind  among  Parisian  men,  which  has  altered 
the  tone  of  M.  Bourget  and  produced  M.  Coppee’s  Bonne 
Souffrance  and  M.  Huysmans’s  later  books,  and  influenced 
practically  the  very  different  mind  of  M.  Brunetiere,  appears 
to  him  as  a  real  change  tending  to  righteousness,  or  merely  as 
one  of  those  fluctuations  that  interest  the  student.  In  either 
case,  he  might  take  it  to  prove  the  justice  of  the  Parisian 
motto, — Fluctuat  nec  mergitur. 

Mr.  Belloc  draws  very  vivid  and  poetical  pictures  of  the  state 
of  Paris  at  the  various  periods  of  her  growth.  By  means  of 
maps  and  plans  he  shows  us  the  lie  of  the  country  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  working  back,  as  it  were,  from  the  Paris  we 
know  so  well,  he  brings  before  us  the  lonely  river  valley  with  its 
marshes  and  forests,  and  the  islands  on  which  the  first  settlers 
built  their  huts.  Then  the  Roman  town,  white  and  stately, 
loved  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  of  which  a  famous  relic,  the  altar 
of  the  Nautae,  found  a  few  feet  from  the  altar  of  Notre  Dame 
— here  we  have  one  out  of  many  instances  of  the  conservatism 
of  Paris — is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Roman  bath  at  the  Hotel 
Cluny.  Paris  lived  on  through  the  Dark  Ages,  wrecked, 
besieged,  but  standing,  till  at  last  Hugh  Capet  lifted  her  out 
of  barbarism  and  founded  the  kingdom.  Then  followed  those 
early  Middle  Ages,  of  which  Mr.  Belloc’s  account  is  especially 
charming.  He,  with  other  historians,  believes  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  days  of  St.  Louis,  to  be  the  noblest  time  through 
which  Europe  has  passed.  He  looks  upon  a  Paris  all  new  as 
to  buildings,  fresh  and  young  as  to  spirit,  full  of  ideals  in 
which  she  honestly  believed  : — 

“  The  note,  then,  of  that  Paris  which  had  reached  the  climax 
of  her  second  civilisation,  was  one  of  order,  of  unity,  and  of  sim¬ 
plicity.  That  dear  quality  which  is  like  humility  in  stone,  the 
restraint  and  dignity  that  yet  linger  in  our  older  towns,  marked 
the  city  upon  which  St.  Louis  had  set  in  some  way  the  seal  of 
his  admirable  spirit.” 

In  these  years  Gothic  architecture  had  appeared,  “  it  was  as 
though  the  city  had  adopted  an  attitude  of  prayer,”  and  the 
University  of  Paris  had  begun  to  teach  men  to  look  round 
and  ask  questions.  This  whole  chapter  on  the  early  Middle 
Ages  reminds  one — with  a  difference — of  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert’s  famous  introduction  to  his  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  are  concerned  with 
those  features  and  monuments  of  old  Paris  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  entirely  disappeared ;  such  as  the 
great  enclosure  of  the  Templars,  and  that  wonderful  palace 
of  Charles  VI.,  the  Hotel  St.  Paul,  with  all  the  luxury  and 
sadness  of  the  later  Middle  Ages;  and  the  other  smaller 
palace,  the  Toumelles,  where  the  Duke  of  Bedford  made 
his  home  when  the  English  occupied  Paris.  Among  such 
vanished  monuments  it  seems  strange  to  count  the  Tuileries, 
which,  however,  most  of  us  who  have  seen  it  at  all  remember 
only  as  a  blackened  ruin.  Older  people  will  hardly  agree  that 
the  vista  of  the  Champs  Elysees  is  more  beautiful  without  the 
Tuileries,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  accept  the  doctrine — 
implied  if  not  expressed — that  Paris  in  the  way  of  her  develop¬ 
ment  can  do  no  wrong. 

The  French  Renaissance  style,  as  we  know,  was  a  creation 
of  France  herself,  little  boinowed  from  Italy,  and  we  have 
here  an  excellent  account  of  the  way  in  which  Paris  made  it 
her  own.  Then  the  rise  and  history  and  long  gradual  build¬ 


ing  of  the  Louvre,  rivalled  and  surpassed  by  Versailles  to  the 
destruction  of  Royalty ;  the  transformation  of  Ste.  Genevieve 
into  the  Pantheon,  and  all  the  other  horrid  things 
done  by  Soufflot  and  his  architectural  fellows  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  especially  to  the  beautiful  ancient 
work  of  Notre  Dame these  and*  many  more  developments 
of  the  Parisian  spirit  are  set  before  us  with  vigour  and  charm. 
As  we  approach  the  river  in  these  modern  days  from  the  Rue 
du  Bac,  still  retaining  so  much  of  its  old  character,  the 
origin  of  its  name  brings  a  whole  picture  before  us,  and  it  is 
in  these  pictures  that  Mr.  Belloc  excels.  Delorme  was  build¬ 
ing  the  Tuileries  in  1584  for  Catherine  de  Medicis ;  it  was  a 
delicate,  fantastic  building,  planned  by  the  architect  to  suit 
the  Queen’s  character.  Most  of  the  quarries  were  by  now 
exhausted,  and  Delorme  had  to  bring  his  stone  from  the 
southern  hill,  now  called  Mont  Parnasse.  To  avoid  the  delay 
and  long  round  by  the  bridges  he  arranged  with  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres  to  make  a  road  through  their  fields  and 
vineyards,  all  outside  the  city  ;  and  this  road  ended  in  a 
bac  or  ferry  across  the  river,  close  to  the  present  Pont  Royal. 
That  rough  road  for  the  stone-carts  became  the  Rue  du  Bac, 
the  chief  street  of  the '  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  before  it  was 
much  older. 

There  are  certain  signs  of  youth,  more  in  the  manner  than 
the  matter  of  Mr.  Belloc’s  book.  It  is  perhaps  that  he  takes 
his  own  impressions  a  little  too  seriously,  treats  himself  at 
times  a  little  too  much  as  a  teacher,  and  is,  we  fancy,  slightly 
distracted  here  and  there  between  his  very  diverse  admirations. 
But  these  are  all  faults  that  time  will  mend,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while  he  has  written  an  original,  agreeable,  and  useful  book. 


AMERICA’S  WORKING  PEOPLE.* 

If,  as  we  gather  to  be  the  case,  the  chapters  of  this  volume 
have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  American  paper,  the  Outlook, 
they  count  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Transatlantic  journalism. 
The  author,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Spahr,  is  a  remarkably  frank  and 
open-minded  student  of  industrial  questions,  ready  at  any 
time  to  modify  opinions  which  he  may  have  previously  formed 
when  he  finds  new  facts  at  variance  with  them,  and  is  also 
endowed  in  a  high  degree  with  that  blend  of  the  gifts  of  the 
interviewer  and  the  cross-examiner  which  is  needed  for  the 
successful  pursuit  of  social  investigations.  His  book  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  complete  or  exhaustive  treatment  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  but  it  deals  in  a  very  illuminating  fashion  with  several  of 
the  most  important  departments  and  aspects  of  industrial  life 
in  the  United  States.  Included  among  these  are  the  old 
factory  towns  of  New  England  and  the  new  factory  towns  of 
the  South ;  the  negro  as  an  industrial  factor  and  as  a  citizen ; 
the  “  iron  centres  ”  of  Pennsylvania,  where  Trade-Unionism 
is  suppressed,  and  the  building  and  other  trades  at  Chicago, 
where  it  is  flourishing  almost  to  the  point  of  triumph ;  the 
coal-mines  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  farming,  both  in  the  back- 
woods  of  Arkansas  and  under  the  influence  of  State  education, 
and  experimentation  in  agriculture,  in  Minnesota. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  topics  illustrates  the 
immense  diversity  of  industrial  and  economic  conditions 
presented  by  the  United  States  as  compared  with  those  to  be 
found  in  this  country, — a  diversity  so  profound,  and  so  cogent 
in  its  influence,  that  there  are  not  wanting  thoughtful  citizens 
of  the  Republic  who  believe  that  in  the  long-run  the  centri¬ 
fugal  forces  so  developed  will  overmaster  those  making  for 
political  cohesion.  No  such  apprehension  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Spahr.  He  is  an  intense  believer  in  the  educating  and 
unifying  influence  of  life  under  the  flag  of  the  great  Republic 
of  the  West.  Speaking  of  the  constant  influx  of  foreigners 
with  traditions  as  remote  as  possible  from  those  of  the  States, 
he  says :  “  The  ideals,  the  opportunities,  the  responsibilities 
of  our  democracy  change  the  immigrants  into  a  new  order  of 

men . The  power  of  our  democracy  to  transform  hands 

into  men  awakens  new  faith  in  American  institutions.”  We 
do  not  question  the  general  truth  of  this  proud  claim,  and  yet 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Spahr’s  volume  which 
shows  that  powerful  combinations  of  individuals  and  interests 
may  avail  to  arrest,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  even  to  reverse, 
the  tendencies  making  in  the  States  for  freedom,  at  any  rate 
as  it  is  understood  in  England.  Notably  there  is  the  case  of 

*  America’s  Working  People.  By  Charles  B.  Spahr.  London :  Longmansand  Co. 
[5s.  net.] 
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the  colossal  Carnegie  Works.  There,  where  from  a  manufac¬ 
turing  point  of  view  the  most  conspicuous  successes  have  been 
achieved,  liberty  of  combination  among  the  workmen  has  been 
completely  crushed.  Mr.  Spahr  seems  to  have  satisfied  him¬ 
self  that  wages  had  been  lowered  at  the  Homestead  Works 
since  the  great  strike  in  1892,  but  it  was  not  that  which — 

“  Caused  the  most  bitter  complaints  amongst  the  men.  Their 
wages,  even  when  lowered,  were  not  low,  and  most  of  them 
realised  it.  Their  real  grievances  were  the  long  hours,  the 
Sunday  labour,  the  strain  under  which  they  were  compelled  to 
work,  and  above  all — or  rather  at  the  basis  of  all — the  want  of 
freedom  to  organise.  Nobody  in  Homestead  dared  openly  to 
join  a  Trade-Union.  The  President  (Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab) 
said  without  reserve  that  he  would  discharge  any  man  for  this 
offence,  and  the  men  all  understood  that  this  was  the  foundation 
principle  of  the  present  order.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  no  secret 

Union  had  yet  grown  up . The  Union  movement  to  all 

appearances  was  dead,  except  in  the  hopes  of  the  workmen.  The 
management,  I  afterwards  learnt,  believed  that  it  was  dead  even 
here,  and  that  most  of  the  men  were  glad  to  have  the  Union  out¬ 
lawed;  but  I  saw  nothing  to  support  this  view.  Some  of  the 
men  I  met  did  not  wish  to  be  connected  with  Trade-Unions. 
But  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  regarded  the  loss  of  the  right 
to  organise  as  a  restriction  to  freedom.” 

This  state  of  things  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Spahr  not  princi¬ 
pally  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  is  said  to  have  sympathised  with 
organisation  among  his  employes,  but  to  the  present  head  of 
this  vast  business,  Mr.  Schwab,  who  is  a  convinced  believer  in 
the  pernicious  operation  of  Trade-Unions.  Institutions,  it  is 
true,  of  the  best  kind,  and  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  have 
been  established  and  are  maintained  by  the  management  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workmen ;  but  freedom  to  organise  them¬ 
selves  is  resolutely  withheld  from  them.  Mr.  Schwab 
holds  that  Unionism  is  incompatible  with  that  complete  in¬ 
dividual  independence  which  is  essential  to  the  best  welfare 
of  the  men,  and  he  relies  on  English  experience  as  showing 
that  the  arbitrary  regulations  of  Trade-Unions  are  inimical 
to  the  free  development  of  industries  on  the  most  enlightened 
lines.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  truth  of  Mr.  Schwab’s 
position,  from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  writer  of  the  able  and  interest¬ 
ing  series  of  articles  on  American  engineering  competition 
which  has  lately  been  appearing  in  the  Times  plainly  holds 
that  to  give  English  engineering  a  fair  chance  Unionism  must 
be  broken  down  here.  That  is  as  it  may  be,  but  one  thing  is 
quite  certain,  and  that  is  that  individual  freedom  secured  by 
a  benevolent  despot’s  prohibition  of  combination  is  not  real 
freedom.  And  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  life  in  any  of 
the  great  centres  of  the  metal  and  engineering  trades  in  the 
North  of  England  can  read  Mr.  Spahr’s  account  of  Home¬ 
stead  without  feeling  that  it  is  here,  and  not  there  under  the 
Schwab  regime,  that  conditions  are  on  the  whole  most  favour¬ 
able  to  the  wholesome  development  of  individual  character. 
Still  more  markedly  unfavourable  to  the  States  must  be  a 
comparison  between,  let  us  say,  life  in  any  of  the  pit  villages 
in  which  the  householders  are  mainly  members  of  the  North¬ 
umberland  Miners’  Union,  whose  secretary  is  Mr.  Burt,  M.P., 
and  that  in  the  town  of  Harwood,  Pennsylvania,  mainly  in¬ 
habited  by  Hungarians  working  in  the  neighbouring  collieries. 
Mr.  Spahr  visited  it  with  a  Welshman  who  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  his  mining  employment  on  account  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  Huns  on  the  occasion  of  a  calamitous  riot, 
but  who  appeared  to  Mr.  Spahr  a  remarkably  fair-minded 
man.  Mainly,  as  it  appears,  on  his  authority,  we  learn 
that— 

“  Only  the  men  who  were  not  now  employed  by  the  coal  com¬ 
pany  dared  talk  with  me  about  labour  troubles.  It  was  not  a  free 
town.  One  point  of  freedom,  however,  the  people  had  gained  by 
the  great  strike.  They  were  now  allowed  to  employ  their  own 

doctor . The  more  important  object  of  the  strike,  however 

— the  removal  of  the  company-store  system — has  not  been 
attained  at  all.  Conditions  in  this  respect  were  almost  as  bad  as 
in  the  South.  Pay-day  was  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  but  the 
men  were  paid  only  up  to  the  first.  Their  wages,  therefore,  were 
never  less  than  two  weeks  in  arrears.  In  this  way  only  the 
thrifty  were  able  to  buy  at  other  than  company  stores,  and  even 
the  thrifty  did  not  dare  to  do  so.  Upon  this  point,”  proceeds 
Mr.  Spahr,  “  my  escort  laid  none  of  the  blame  upon  the  head  of 
the  company.  ‘Mr.  Pardee/  he  said,  ‘tells  the  men  to  trade 
where  they  please,  and  I  believe  he  means  it.  But  the  under¬ 
officers  managing  the  different  departments  work  together  to 
make  good  returns,  and  when  they  make  them  their  management 
isn’t  criticised/  Justly  or  unjustly,  the  men  were  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  jobs  were  in  danger  unless  they  traded  with  the 
Company.” 

I'be  law  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  the 


protection  of  these  miners  contained  two  words  nullifying  its 
ostensible  intention.  For  it  prescribed  that  all  mine  labour 
should  be  paid  for  in  money  “ on  demand”;  and  “for  any 
individual  miner  to  demand  money  when  the  company  pre¬ 
ferred  to  pay  in  scrip — or  checks  on  the  company  store — was 
considered  the  equivalent  of  demanding  a  discharge  and 
change  of  residence.”  The  state  of  things  thus  depicted  is  not 
freedom  or  anything  like  it,  and  there  seems  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  for  confidence  that  the  range  within  which  capital  can  work 
its  will,  good  or  bad,  unchecked  will  not  be  widely  extended  in 
the  States.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  cigarette-making  trade  is 
already  controlled  by  a  Trust,  “  to  the  utter  suppression  of 
Unions,”  and  the  cigar-makers,  whose  Union,  from  Mr.  Spahr’s 
account,  seems  to  be  a  vigorous  and  in  many  ways  useful  one, 
feel  that  if  the  same  agency  of  concentrated  capital  were  to 
enter  their  trade,  the  prospect  would  be  gloomy  indeed.  Nor 
would  it  seem  unnatural  that,  in  various  directions,  employers 
should  be  tempted  to  seek  for  the  same  kind  of  exemption 
from  Trade -Union  interference  with  their  business  as  has  been 
secured  by  the  Carnegie  Company,  from  whose  works  come, 
be  it  remembered,  some  three-fifths  of  all  the  steel  produced 
in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Spahr’s  visit  to  Chicago  revealed  to 
him  a  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  machinery  among  the 
well-organised  carpenters  there  which  convinced  him  that 
“the  omnipotence  of  Trade-Unions  would  mean  industrial 
stagnation  as  surely  as  the  omnipotence  of  Trusts.”  We 
should  have  doubted  whether  “industrial  stagnation”  was 
one  of  the  evils  to  be  expected  from  the  omnipotence  of 
Trusts,  but  that  there  are  very  serious  evils  connected  with 
such  a  state  of  things  is  quite  certain.  Among  other  things, 
it  would  seem  likely  to  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  strain  at  which  labour  is  carried  on  in  many  trades 
in  America,  and  which,  apparently,  is  already  widely  pro¬ 
ducing  premature  exhaustion  of  industrial  efficiency.  Mr. 
Spahr  gathered  the  impression  that  in  steel-rolling 
mills  a  man  is  “  old  at  forty.”  In  the  cotton-spinning 
factories  of  New  England  he  noticed  an  absence  of  men 
over  forty-five,  except  at  such  work  as  sweeping,  and  was 
told  by  the  head  of  the  Spinners’  Union  that  before  that  age 
“  the  strain  of  the  work  wore  men  out,  and  their  fingers  were 
no  longer  nimble  enough  to  keep  up  with  work  demanded.” 
He  even  found  many  “households  upside  down,”  where  the 
women  did  the  factory  work  and  the  men  took  care  of  the 
home.  Mr.  Spahr’s  picture  of  the  new  factory  towns  in  the 
South  is,  on  the  whole,  distinctly  more  cheerful  than  that 
which  he  gives  of  the  old  factory  towns  in  New  England,  but 
the  early  retirement  of  adults  is  carried  even  farther.  At 
Lindale,  in  South  Carolina,  the  superintendent  of  the  mills 
told  him  that  they  had  few  men  in  the  cotton  mills  over  thirty- 
five  !  “  He  suggested  that  early  marriages  had  much  to  do 

with  it.  The  people  marry  young,  and  when  they  get  to  middle 
life,  they  expect  their  children  to  support  them.”  And  it 
appears  that  in  the  South  there  is  no  legal  restriction  with 
regard  to  the  age  at  which  children  may  be  required  by  their 
parents  to  begin  factory  life. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  it  is  difficult  to  regard  the  various 
evidences  afforded  by  Mr.  Spahr’s  book  of  the  premature  dis¬ 
use  of  workpeople  in  early  middle  life,  of  the  oppressive  power 
exercised  by  masses  of  capital,  and  of  the  temper  animating 
many  Trade-Unionists,  as  combining  to  throw  an  encouraging 
light  on  the  industrial  outlook  in  the  States.  Nor  can  we  be 
surprised  that  our  author  himself,  great  as  is  his  general 
faith  in  the  “  American  ”  spirit,  looks  upon  the  rural  districts 
as  its  real  stronghold.  His  concluding  paper  on  “  The 
Northern  Farm  ”  is  full  of  interest  and  attraction,  and 
exhibits  much  good  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him. 


A  GROUP  OF  CHINESE  BOOKS* 

Miss  Scidmore  is  an  American  lady  who,  having  previously 
travelled  much  in  Japah  and  the  Archipelago,  made  a  journey 
through  the  chief  cities  of  China  and  attempted  to  see  some, 
thing  of  the  life  behind  the  gates  of  the  Fus.  The  result  of 
her  travels  is  a  book  which  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  brilliant 

*  (1.)  China ,  the  Long-Lived  Empire.  By  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore.  London  : 

Macmillan  and  Co.  [8s.  6d.  net.] - (2.)  European  Settlements  in  the  Far 

East.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.  [6s.] - (3.)  China  and 

the  Present  Crisis.  By  Joseph  Walton,  M.P.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 

and  Co.  [6s.] - (4-)  A  Narrative  of  Events  in  China  during  Lord  Elgin's  Second 

Embassy  in  I860.  By  the  late  Lord  Loch.  Third  Edition.  London  :  John  Mur¬ 
ray.  [2s.  6d.] - (5.)  The  Problem  in  China  and  British  Policy.  By  Archibald 
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and  interesting  picture  of  the  long-lived  Empire  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  The  author  is  learned  in  Chinese  history  and 
the  bibliography  of  Chinese  travel ;  she  has  an  artist’s  eye  for 
effects  of  scene  and  weather,  and  she  has  a  vein  of  mild  phil¬ 
osophy  to  point  an  occasional  moral.  In  the  main  she  is  the 
observei-,  the  chronicler  of  every  detail  in  the  coloured  pageant 
of  Chinese  life ;  but  she  has  also  something  of  the  poet's  feeling 
for  moving  contrasts  and  the  pathos  of  decadence.  Her 
knowledge  is  great,  her  power  of  pictorial  writing  remark¬ 
able,  and  her  style  is  full  of  light  and  grace.  So  that  from 
the  book  the  Western  reader,  to  whom  the  Great  Wall  and 
the  Summer  Palace  are  only  names,  may  get  a  very  real 
impression  of  the  frosts  and  damps,  the  hills  and  the  river¬ 
sides,  the  squalor  and  splendour  and  tradition  of  that  incom¬ 
prehensible  land.  The  results  which  the  author  arrives  at 
are  not  a  number  of  clear  definitions  and  criticisms.  “  That 
oilskin  mystery,  the  Chinaman,”  is  as  inscrutable  to  her  at 
the  end  as  at  the  beginning.  It  is  impossible  to  sum  up  so 
vast  a  territory  and  population  in  any  dapper  epigram.  She 
calls  the  Empire  “degenerate,”  but  is  compelled  to  admit 
certain  qualities  in  its  exclusive  aristocracy  and  the  tarnished 
magnificence  of  its  cities.  It  is  a  civilisation,  essentially,  but 
a  weedy,  crazy  growth,  obstinate  in  the  wrong  places,  with¬ 
out  aim  and  coherence.  Two  facts  were  constantly  forcing 
themselves  upon  her  attention, — that  China  was  about  to  be  the 
prey  of  stronger  peoples,  but  that  the  old  tawdry  tradition  would 
not  die  without  a  mad  struggle.  The  terrible  capacity  of  the 
Chinaman  for  “  getting  distracted  in  cold  blood,”  which  he 
has  in  common  with  most  Orientals,  means  that  there  will  be 
no  gentle  Europeanising  as  in  Japan.  It  will  be  a  gross  com¬ 
mercial  and  bloodthirsty  exploitation,  Miss  Scidmore  thinks, 
necessary  but  ugly.  One  progressive  Chinese  official  said  to 
her:  “Oh,  why  did  not  the  English  keep  the  country  when 
they  were  at  Peking  in  1860  ?  Then  we  should  have  had  pro¬ 
gress  in  an  honest  and  rational  way.  Now  we  have  been 
delivered  over,  sold  to  the  Russians,  and  all  Europe  will 
devour  us  piecemeal.  Our  end  has  come.”  The  author 
reaches  the  same  conclusions  as  Mr.  Colquhoun  on  the  lack  of 
any  common  Chinese  national  feeling.  She  quotes  again  from 
a  Chinese  official : — 

“  It  is  impossible  to  regenerate  China  from  within.  The  motive 
power  is  not  here.  They  do  not  want  to  be  regenerated.  They 
do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  the  matter.  It  would  not 
disturb  the  Pekingese  to  have  Prance  seize  all  Kwangtsung,  nor 
excite  the  Cantonese  to  have  Russia  seize  all  north  of  the 

Yangtsze . They  do  not  realise  that  China,  the  nation, 

was  whipped  by  Japan.  It  was  only  Li  Hung  Chang  and  those 
Manchus  up  north  who  lost  ‘face.’  Not  until  the  foreign 
bayonet  actually  pricks  them  do  they  feel.  As  a  province  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  North  China  might  improve.  A  strong  govern¬ 
ment  is  good  for  them.  See  what  the  Dutch  have  done  with 
them  in  Java.  Until  they  cut  their  queues  there  is  no  hope  of 
their  awakening.  They  can  never  be  men  while  they  wear  those 
petticoats  and  soft-soled  shoes.  A  century  of  subjection,  of 

good,  hard  European  tyranny . might  make  a  man  of 

him.  After  that,  a  century  or  two  of  enlightened  struggle  for 
liberty,  then  united  China  and  the  millennium.” 

And  her  conclusion  is  that  “a  raw-hide  and  hobnail  civilisation 
may  do  much  for  this  paper-soled  race.” 

But  Miss  Scidmore  is  far  more  the  sentimental  journeyer 
than  the  political  theorist.  Her  description  of  Pekin  is  so 
minutely  picturesque,  so  full  of  incident  and  colour,  that  one 
is  apt  to  overlook  the  many  shrewd  comments.  Of  the 
Emperor  Kwangsu,  the  Empress-Dowager,  and  Li  Hung 
Chang  she  has  much  curious  gossip  to  tell,  and  many  sig¬ 
nificant  facts.  But  she  is  at  her  best  when  she  writes  merely 
as  the  cultivated  visitor  with  a  mind  sensitive  to  scene  and 
weather  and  romance.  She  visits  an  old  Tartar  noblewoman 
in  her  own  house,  and  is  received  by  the  whole  family  in 
gorgeous  raiment.  “  It  was  a  clothes  show  beyond  compare, 
and  the  dazzling  group  in  that  sun-flooded  old  court  made 
one  wonder  whasfc  the  Imperial  palace  groups  could  be,  since 
this  was  but  one  yellow-girdled,  green-tiled  family  of  dilapi¬ 
dated  fortunes.”  The  Manchu  ladies  discussed  the  X-rays, 
and  were  full  of  inquiries  about  the  Western  world.  And  this 
was  the  hostess’s  good-bye: — “We  are  friends  for  ever.  I 
spend  my  heai-t  upon  you ;  my  heart  speaks  your  language, 
but  not  my  poor  tongue.”  Miss  Scidmore  has  much  to  tell 
of  the  Chinese  city  and  the  Pekin  racecourse,  the  Great 
Wall,  and  the  valley  of  the  Ming  Tombs.  Everywhere  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  climate  mellowed  her  view,  and  for  a 
moment  North  China  seemed  a  land  of  rose-coloured  pastorals. 
Here  is  one  such  picture  : — 


“  The  near  hills  were  as  bare  as  those  of  our  New  Mexico,  and, 
like  them,  veined  and  fretted  with  marvellous  transparent  blue 
shadows,  every  distance  softly,  hazily  lilac  and  purple,  and  the 

far  hills  duskily  wine-red . We  had  ten  miles  of  such 

orchard  scenery,  everywhere  the  dull-blue  clothes  of  the  people 
giving  a  last  touch  to  the  colour-scheme,  and  everywhere  the 
brown  earth  heaped  with  the  glistening,  gorgeous  fruits.  The 
air  was  the  wine  of  the  year ;  every  sound  came  through  ‘it 
softly;  and  the  blue-cotton  people  seemed  to  have  gone  abroad  to 
plough  the  amber  earth,  to  climb  the  crimson  and-gold  trees, 
only  to  produce  artistic  effects.” 

But  Miss  Scidmore’s  book  is  not  all  a  study  in  rose-purple. 
She  went  south  to  Canton  and  saw  the  dirt  and  misery  of 
Chinese  slums,  and  the  cruel  farce  of  Chinese  justice.  She 
ascended  the  Tangtse  beyond  the  Gorges,  she  paid  a  visit  to 
a  South  China  yamen,  and  she  met  with  many  comic  mis¬ 
adventures,  all  of  which  are  admirably  told.  And  in 
her  last  chapter  she  attempts  to  sum  lip  her  impressions, 
and  can  only  quote  a  number  of  Chinese  opinions,  of 
which  the  prevailing  burden  is  “  Ichabod,  Ichabod !  ”  The 
remedies  are  as  varied  as  the  diagnosis.  “  Soap  and 
carbolic,”  says  one ;  “  Gunpowder  and  heavy  boots,”  says 
another ;  “  Burn  the  classics  and  behead  the  literati,”  says  a 
third.  But  all  agree  that  the  land  is  without  life,  and  yet 
has  vast  possibilities  of  vigour.  For  behind  the  anachronisms 
and  the  rottenness  there  is  a  deft  and  frugal  peasantry  which 
groans  under  the  present  conditions  of  life.  First,  to  be  sure, 
must  come  the  heavy  boots,  but  afterwards,  it  may  be,  a  little 
general  justice  and  good  government  will  work  a  sudden 
change  in  her  attitude  towards  the  West.  At  any  rate,  the 
next  few  years  will  give  us  light  upon  the  problem. 

European  Settlements  in  the  Far  East  is  a  useful  guide 
to  the  part  of  the  world  to  which  for  the  moment  men’s  eyes 
are  turned.  It  is  half  guide-book  and  half  gazetteer,  for  it 
contains  minute  details  of  the  population,  commerce,  and 
government  of  each  settlement.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  prove  useful,  as  the  editor  hopes,  to  the  political  student, 
the  merchant,  and  the  traveller. 

Mr.  Joseph  Walton’s  China  and  the  Present  Crisis  is  also  a 
kind  of  gazetteer,  disjecta  membra  of  school-book  information, 
with  political  comments  interspersed.  Mr.  Walton  hastily 
visited  the  most  important  Treaty-ports  and  kept  an  elabo¬ 
rate  diary  of  his  doings.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  limit  his 
intention,  and  instead  of  this  cursory  survey  of  places  which 
a  thousand  Englishmen  have  been  to,  collect  his  impressions 
into  some  orderly  and  coherent  survey  of  Chinese  politics,  a 
task  for  which  his  experience  has  thoroughly  fitted  him.  As 
it  is,  when  he  writes  on  his  proper  subject  he  is  shrewd, 
temperate,  and  well  informed.  He  did  well  to  reprint  his 
admirable  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  30th 
last,  which  is  a  very  complete  statement  of  the  difficulties 
before  us  in  the  Far  East.  But  otherwise  he  is  the  ordinary 
globe-trotter,  and  when  he  gives  us  his  hasty  and  not  very 
interesting  impressions  of  Ceylon  and  India  as  well,  we 
begin  to  wonder  whether  the  author  does  not  underrate  the 
intelligence  of  his  countrymen.  Who  wants  to  read  under  a 
separate  paragraph  such  sensational  and  recondite  informa¬ 
tion  as :  “  The  public  gardens  at  Hong-kong  are  large  and 
well  kept.  Brilliant  tropical  flowers  abound”  ?  And  why 
does  he  trouble  to  elaborate  such  truisms  as  that  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen  has  no  executive  power  P  Surely  we  did  not  need 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Pethick  to  believe  this.  However,  let  us 
be  grateful  for  one  charming  fact  which  the  book  records. 
Walton,  it  seems,  is  in  Chinese  “  Wha-li-Tun,”  which  means 
the  “  flower  of  propriety.” 

We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves .  space  to  notice  the  new 
edition  of  Lord  Loch’s  admirable  narrative  of  the  Chinese 
Expedition  in  I860,  when  he  himself  was  Lord  Elgin’s  private 
secretary.  The  difficulty  of  an  allied  advance  on  Pekin  was 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  frequent  disagreements  between 
the  French  and  English  forces.  The  situation  then  was  not  so 
unlike  the  crisis  to-day, — a  rebellion,  checked  by  a  War  party 
among  the  Chinese,  and  the  ascendency  thus  obtained  used  in 
a  general  anti -foreign  crusade.  Lord  Elgin  attempted  to 
spare  the  people  as  much  as  possible  and  confine  the  suffering 
to  the  governing  classes,  a  wise  policy  of  which  we  reaped  the 
reward. 

Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  in  his  slim  yellow-boarded 
brochure  repeats  the  conclusions  which  he  has  already  stated 
in  his  larger  work.  He  wishes  to  see  the  establishment  of  a 
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China  League  to  promote  a  clearer  understanding  of  our 
vital  interests  in  the  Par  East.  The  Problem  in  China  and 
British  Policy  is  to  be  cordially  recommended  as  a  striking 
appeal  by  one  who  has  every  right  to  be  heard. 


NOVELS  OP  THE  WEEK* 

In  attempting  a  criticism  of  “  Lucas  Malet’s  ”  new  novel,  The 
Gcdeless  Barrier,  it  behoves  the  diffident  critic  to  walk  as  deli¬ 
cately  as  Agag.  For,  as  is  implied  in  the  prefatory  quotation 
from  the  works  of  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn,  this  story  is  practically 
a  “  Dhyana  text,”  and  “  they  are  not  explanatory,”  for  “  any 
thought  nan-owed  into  utterance  loses  all  Dhyana  quality.” 
Wherefore  the  critic  who  narrows  his  thoughts  on  this  book 
into  words  sufficiently  definite  for  the  unimaginative  columns 
of  a  newspaper  has  by  the  mere  act  of  writing  down  his  reflec¬ 
tions  removed  them  from  the  plane  of  thought  of  the  book. 
In  view  of  this  disastrous  consequence,  the  only  thing  left 
seems  to  be  to  refrain  from  revealing  the  thoughts  which 
arose  during  the  perusal  of  the  book,  and  merely  to  give  the 
reader  a  slight  sketch  of  its  contents.  Put  briefly  and 
brutally,  the  book  is  the  story  of  a  spiritual  infidelity.  For 
Laurence  Rivers,  though  he  has  left  a  brilliant  living  wife 
in  America,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  a  ghost,  and 
through  the  strength  of  his  passion  almost  succeeds  in  re¬ 
incarnating  her.  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
Laurence  himself  being  a  reincarnation  of  the  ghost- 
lady’s  former  lover,  killed  at  Trafalgar.  This  fact,  indeed, 
makes  the  question  of  infidelity  doubtful,  for  the  be¬ 
trothal  of  the  former  Laurence  to  the  ghost-lady  in  life 
took  place  of  course  many  long  years  before  the  marriage  of 
the  Jin-de-siecle  Laurence  to  his  American  wife.  Which  only 
shows  into  what  dreadful  tangles  marital  relations  would  get 
by  the  introduction  of  the  theory  of  reincarnation  and  of 
the  memory  of  old  love  affairs.  The  ghost-lady  (whom 
Laurence  calls  his  “Fairy  Lady”  as  a  more  poetic  name)  is 
gradually  enabled  to  talk  and  walk  like  a  real  woman.  She  has 
no  objection  to  going  into  the  garden  (presumably  through 
the  window),  but  cannot  without  a  terrible  struggle  pass  the 
threshold  of  the  room  she  haunts.  As  a  spectre,  therefore, 
the  ghost-lady  is  what  “  Elizabeth’s  ”  gardener  would  call  “  zehr 
modern:’  Yet,  nevertheless,  she  “faded  on  the  crowing  of 
the  cock  ”  every  night  near  the  place  where  her  body  lay  in 
its  unconsecrated  grave,  and  she  is  practically  “  laid  ”  like 
any  old-fashioned  ghost  in  shroud  and  fetters,  by  having 
her  coffin  buried  in  holy  ground.  It  is  true  that  she 
has  first  given  up  her  lover  on  fully  realising  the 
“gateless  barrier”  between  them,  but  peace  follows  holy 
burial  all  the  same.  When  one  is  given  spirits  as  the 
dramatis  persons  of  a  novel,  one  is  inclined  to  apply 
the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct  to  them,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why,  when  these  two  unhappy  lovers  were  both 
dead  together  near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  they  did  not 
stay  dead.  Why  did  one  come  back  to  an  earthly  body,  and 
the  other  remain  in  the  spirit  P  This  thought,  however,  has 
undoubtedly  no  Dhyana  quality,  and  should  have  been  at 
once  suppressed.  But  one  thing  we  will  venture  to  say  in  all 
seriousness.  To  our  feeling  “  Lucas  Malet  ”  in  this  book  con¬ 
founds  the  love  which  is  immortal,  eternal,  and  ennobling 
with  the  human  passion,  which,  though  natural  and  necessary,  is 
none  of  these  things.  The  human  passion  of  the  live  man  for 
the  spirit  is  not  natural  or  necessary,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the 
most  clever  pen  to  make  it  even  tolerable  as  a  subject  for 
fiction. 

Mr.  John  Oxenham  gives  us  what  Stevenson’s  Pinkerton 
would  call  “  a  monster  olio  of  attractions  ”  in  his  new  story, 
A  Princess  of  Vascovy.  We  have  in  Book  I.  adventures  with 
American  Indians,  a  shipwreck,  a  tidal  wave,  and  an  adven¬ 
turous  voyage  of  thousands  of  miles  in  a  small  boat  constructed 
by  a  shipwrecked  captain  of  a  yacht.  Then,  not  considering 
this  material  enough  for  one  novel,  he  turns  two  of  his  adven¬ 
turers  into  Royal  personages  inhabiting  that  convenient 
“East  of  Europe”;  and  in  Book  II.  gives  us  a  modern 
“Royalty”  romance,  with  secret  passages,  Highnesses,  Kings, 

*  (1.)  The  Gateless  Barrier.  By  Lucas  Malet.  London :  Methuen  and  Co. 
[6s.] — K2.)  A  Princess  of  Vascovy.  By  John  Oxenham.  London:  S.  H. 

Bousfield  and  Co.  [6s.] - (3.)  The  Silent  Gate:  a  Voyage  into  Prison.  By 
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and  revolutions  ad  libitum.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  novel 
crammed  with  events  as  is  this  one,  there  is  not  very  much 
room  for  subtle  characterisation  or  charm  of  writing.  At  the 
same  time,  the  style  is  above  that  of  ordinary  books  of  adven¬ 
ture,  and  the  heroine,  Alix,  remains  a  distinct  personage  to 
our  minds.  Little  King  Karl,  too,  is  a  delightful  and  firing 
child,  and  altogether  the  book  is  decidedly  to  be  commended 
to  readers  who  enjoy  a  novel  of  adventure. 

Though  Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  represents  his  gaols  as  suffi¬ 
ciently  unpleasant  places,  the  prisoners  who  figure  in  his 
stories  are,  on  the  whole,  a  fairly  lively  set.  His  book,  The 
Silent  Gate,  contains  a  collection  of  stories  dealing  with 
prisons  and  nothing  but  prisons.  The  most  ingenious  of  the 
series  is  “Miss  Pocket  in  B  Wing,”  a  lady  who  is  “wooed  and 
married  and  a’  ”  in  prison.  She  manages  to  become  engaged 
by  exchanging  remarks  with  the  oh  jet  aime  in  daring  inter¬ 
polations  of  the  hymns  sung  in  chapel.  The  book  is  good 
reading  to  people  who  are  not  particular  as  to  the  mental 
company  they  keep.  Perforce,  seeing  only  the  punishment 
and  hearing  little  or  nothing  of  the  crime,  the  reader’s  sym¬ 
pathies  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  prisoners,  and  against  “  the 
brutal  minions  of  the  law.”  Prison  literature  is  never  very 
cheerful  reading  to  those  who  take  the  problem  of  the  re¬ 
formation  of  prisoners  seriously.  We  must  all  of  us  long  for 
a  “  Mikado  ”  who  will  be  sufficiently  ingenious  to  invent  a 
system  by  which  “his  object  all  sublime,  he  will  attain  in 
time,  to  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime.”  Students  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  will  remember  the  stress  he  lays  in  his  book 
on  education  (we  quote  from  memory,  and  hope  we  do  not 
misrepresent  Mr.  Spencer’s  views)  on  the  necessity  of  parents 
inventing  punishments  which  shall  be  the  logical  sequence 
of  the  faults  committed  by  the  children.  For  instance,  the 
child  has  carelessly  made  a  rent  in  his  best  clothes, — therefore, 
because  he  has  no  clothes  fit  to  appear  in,  he  must  forfeit  the 
privilege  of  coming  down  to  a  birthday  party, — a  hideously 
harsh  measure  from  which  some  way  out  would  be  found  by 
the  ingenious  parent.  This  system  of  inevitable  consequences 
is  what  the  logically-minded  among  us  would  apply  to  ideal 
prisons, — for  it  seems  at  present  such  a  complete  non  sequitur 
that  the  man  who  has  committed  a  forgery  should  be  set  to 
picking  oakum.  In  the  story  of  the  boy -prisoner,  “  Turkey,” 
Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  horrible  inverted 
Public  Opinion  current  among  the  criminal  classes.  The  boy 
is  ashamed  of  this  being  his  first  conviction ;  he  tries  to  repre¬ 
sent  himself  as  an  “  old  hand,”  and  envies  the  aristocracy  of 
the  prison,  the  “  toffs  ”  with  long  sentences.  It  is  obvious 
that  when  once  a  man  or  woman  becomes  a  prisoner  he 
changes  his  class  and  his  species.  He  becomes  one  of  the 
fraternity  whose  pi-ofession  is  crime,  and  will  remain  in  that 
class  for  life.  So  that  although,  as  said  above,  the  prisoners 
suffer  no  great  cruelty,  and  their  lot  while  being  punished  is 
no  harder  than  they  deserve,  we  may  still  write  with  bitter 
truth  on  the  threshold  of  our  prisons  “  All  hope  abandon,  ye 
who  enter  here.” 

As  a  study  in  involuntary  self -revelation  “  Eliza,”  by  Barry 
Pain,  is  extremely  clever.  The  “  self  ”  is  the  nameless  gen¬ 
tleman,  the  husband  of  Eliza,  who  writes  the  book.  He  is  a 
small  clerk  in  the  City,  and  unconsciously  exhibits  his  narrow 
little  character,  his  petty  aims  and  objects,  in  a  most  in¬ 
genuous  fashion.  The  little  story  is  only  a  slight  sketch,  but 
we  must  congratulate  Mr.  Barry  Pain  on  having  in  its  pages 
dissected  the  mind  of  a  man,  and  given  him  to  the  world 
“  in  his  habit  as  he  lives.” 

The  author  of  The  Leavenworth  Case  is  no  mean  disciple  in 
the  school  of  Gaboriau  and  Fortune  du  Boisgobey.  Mrs.  A.  K. 
Green  is  always  ingenious  in  the  windings  and  ramifications 
of  her  plots,  and  though  perhaps  she  has  never  quite  attained 
to  the  level  of  her  first  story,  Agatha  Webb  shows  no  falling 
off  in  her  usual  method.  There  is  very  little  to  be  said  about 
this  class  of  book,  but  readers  who  want  a  good  “murder” 
story  will  be  well  advised  to  send  for  this  one. 

When  one  has  said  that  Mrs.  C.  W.  Young  handles  her  pen 
with  a  certain  bright  felicity  of  expression,  one  has  given  as 
much  praise  as  the  book  deserves  to  her  story,  On  Parole. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  well  of  the  credibility  of  the  plot, 
nor  do  the  characters  detach  themselves  in  the  least  from  the 
“common  form”  of  the  personages  of  fiction.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  though  her  stoiy  is  not  original  in  any  way, 
Mrs.  Young  tells  it  freshly  and  well. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN. 

The  Anglo-American  Magazine.  July,  1900.  (The  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  25  cents,) — This  magazine 
is.  “  published  monthly  in  the  interest  of  all  whose  language  is 
English,”  and  is  designed  to  promote  a  common  feeling  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples  of  America.  The  number 
before  us  contains  an  interesting  article  on  Joseph  Arch  and  an 
elaborate  forecast  of  the  future  of  mining  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynch. 
The  most  important  paper  is  an  able  and  lucid  statement  of  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  question  at  issue  in  the  present  South  African 
War  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Buchan,  Q.C.,  in  which  an  effective 
reply  is  made  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Karl  Blind  and  Professor 
Bryce  in  the  -North  American  Review.  Mr.  Buchan  examines  in 
detail  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  1884,  and  shows  that  by 
that  Convention  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  if  certain  conditions  were  not 
fulfilled.  “Her  right  to  interfere,”  he  says,  “  is  primarily  that 
of  a  contracting  party  which  has  granted  another  certain  rights, 
subject  to  certain  conditions  which  the  latter  is  bound  to  observe 
as  the  consideration,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  agreement  under 
which  such  rights  are  enjoyed.  In  other  words,  the  common  and 
well- understood  principles  of  contract  apply  with  all  their  force 
in  the  present  case.”  He-then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  repeatedly  broken  by  the  South  African  Republic. 
Mr.  Buchan’s  argument,  going  no  further  than  the  Convention 
of  1884,  which  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  anti-war  party,  is  a 
timely  and  able  reply  from  a  lawyer’s  point  of  view. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  for  July  is  chiefly  composed  of 
theories  about  China.  No  less  than  seven  articles  deal  with  the 
different  aspects  of  this  most  urgent  question  of  the  moment. 
Mr.  John  Barrett  writes  on  “  The  Duty  of  America,”  in  which  he 
seemsto  us  to  overstate  very  considerably  the  part  which  America 
can  play  in  any  settlement.  He  has  much  interesting  information 
to  give,  but  his  style  is  too  much  that  of  the  rhetorical  lecturer 
to  please.  The  omnipresent  Mr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger  discusses 
“  America’s  Share  in  the  Event  of  Partition,”  and  the  President 
of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Foochow  in  a  very  interesting 
article  tracks  “  The  Causes  of  Anti  Foreign  Feeling.”  He  is  of 
opinion  that  missionary  work,  has  much  to  do  with  it,  and  he  in¬ 
sists  rightly  upon  “the  tremendous  responsibility  which  our 
missionary  societies  incur  in  sending  missionaries  to  China,  and 
the  solemn  obligation  under  which  such  responsibility  puts  them 
to  send  to  that  distant,  difficult,  and  dangerous  field  only  the 
choicest  men  and  women  they  can  find.’  Zeal  without  tact 
and  sympathy  has  bem  the  parent  of  many  disorders.  He 
point#  out  at  the  same  time  how  much  harm  has  been 
done  to  foreign  prestige  by  acts  of  unmeaning  brutality,  such 
as  the  conduct  of  the  French  Fleet  at  Foocho  w  in  1884,  and  the 
burning  down  of  villages  in  Shantung  by  the  Germans.  A 
“■Japanese  Diplomat”  expounds  the  Japanese  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  what  seems  to  us  unjustifiable  optimism.  Mr.  T.  P. 
O’Connor  has  a  readable  article  on  “  Some  Absurdities  of  the 
House  of  Commons,”  and  there  is  a  very  academic  discussion  on 
the  best  way  of  choosing  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
Mr.  Walter  Hawley  and  Mr.  John  Handiboe.  For  us  the  most 
interesting  paper  is  one  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  on  the  late  Mr. 
Stephen  Crane,  a  kindly  and  judicious  appreciation  of  the  man 
and  his  work. 


MORE  COLONIAL  HOMESTEADS. 

More  Colonial  Homesteads  and  their  Stories.  By  Marion 
Harland.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  12s.  6d.) — There  is  a  great 
deal  of  very  pleasant  reading  in  this  book.  Miss  Harland  knows 
how  to  make  us  feel  that  the  people  she  writes  about  are  real  and 
interesting.  They  are  not  the  dull  abstractions  that  too  often 
people  the  byways  of  history.  The  chapters  on  Johnson  Hall  are 
particularly  good.  The  Irishman,  Sir  William  Johnson,  who 
built  it  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  a  fasci¬ 
nating  personality.  On  one  side  he  was  a  polished  gentleman, 
and  on  the  other  a  savage.  “There  was  never  any  blending 
or  confusion  of  boundary  lines  between  the  two  personalities  in 
the  single  body.  European  and  Mohawk,  aristocrat  and  savage, 
— each  was  sharply  drawn  and  definite.  Neither  infringed  upon 
the  other’s  rights,  and  the  unities  of  the  queer  double-action  life- 
drama  were  never  violated.”  He  did  much  to  keep  the  peace 
between  the  Indians  and  the  settlers,  and  a  Mohawk  sachem  said 
of  him  after  his  death :  “  Sir  William  Johnson  never  deceived  us.” 


In  the  account  of  Morven,  the  Stockton  homestead  in  New  Jersey, 
there  are  some  extracts  from  letters  of  Richard  Stockton  written 
to  his  wife  from  England,  where  he  went  on  business  in  1766.  He 
tells  her  “of  ‘  a  charming  collection  of  bulbous  roots  ’  he  is  getting 
together  to  send  her  as  soon  as  the  American  spring  opens.”  Again, 
“  Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  I  inform  you  that  I  design  a  ride  to 
Twickenham  the  latter  end  of  next  month,  principally  to  view 
Mr.  Pope’s  garden  and  grotto,  and  that  I  shall  take  with  me  a 
gentleman  who  draws  well  to  lay  down  an  exact  plan  of  the 
whole.”  George  Washington  was  also  a  correspondent  of  Mrs, 
Stockton’s,  and  writes  amusingly  to  thank  her  for  a  “  Pastoral,” 
in  which  he  is  the  principal  character.  The  story  of  the  Carrolls 
of  Doughoregan  Manor  in  Maryland  is  full  of  romantic  love 
affairs,  illustrated  by  contemporary  letters  which  make  them 
live  again  for  us.  The  chapters  on  the  Langdon  and  Wentworth 
Houses  are  more  concerned  with  politics,  though  amusing 
domestic  touches  are  not  wanting.  The  book  is  well  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  the  places,  and  of  the  family  portraits  and 
heirlooms. 


AN  OXFORD  POET. 

The  Choice  of  Achilles,  and  other  Poems.  By  Arthur  Gray 
Butler.  (Henry  Frowde.  2s.  6d.) — In  this  slim  vellum-bound 
book  Mr.  Butler  has  collected  from  our  own  columns  and  else¬ 
where  a  number  of  verses  which  well  deserved  reprinting.  They 
are  the  work  of  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  and  a  ready  sympathy 
with  many  diverse  sides  of  Nature  and  art.  The  poems  are  ful 
of  cadences  and  echoes,  which  pleasantly  recall  their  originab 
without  ever  suggesting  imitation,  but  Mr.  Butler,  in  additioi 
to  this  scholarship  in  verse,  has  a  power  and  freshness  of  hi, 
own,  and  at  times  a  very  real  lyrical  gift.  We  do  not  care  st 
much  for  the  longer  poems  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  “  The 
Choice  of  Achilles  ”  and  “  The  Choice  of  Heracles.”  The  blank- 
verse  has  a  certain  monotony,  and  though  there  is  much  scholarly 
feeling  and  an  occasional  sonorous  line,  the  metre  and  the 
subjects  compel  the  author  to  a  constant  reminiscence  of 
Tennyson  or  Matthew  Arnold.  But  in  the  lyrics,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  sonnets,  the  feeling  is  at  once  simple,  direct* 
and  true,  and  at  its  best  the  verse  has  a  singular  charm. 
Occasionally,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Butler  has  the  defects  of  his 
qualities,  for  in  his  verses  on  subjects  of  contemporary  interest  he 
sometimes  compels  himself  to  a  jingling  measure,  which  scarcely 
suits  his  gentle  and  scholarly  talent.  There  is  no  tortured 
jewellery- work  in  the  lines,  no  straining  after  a  phrase  or 
extiavagant  use  of  the  hiatus  which  is  so  common  to-day,  but  the 
verses  flow  so  freely  and  spontaneously  that  one  can  forgive  the 
occasional  bathos  for  the  sake  of  the  simplicity.  Here  is  such 
a  verse  from  “  The  Coming  o’  the  Green  ”  : — 

“Now  the  spirit  of  the  flood  is  awake. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  wood  is  stirred. 

And  the  spirit  of  the.air  is.  beautiful.and  fair. 

And  so  is  the  song  of  the  bird. 

And  the  bare  bough  is  rustling  with  leaves. 

And  the  dark  earth  is  glistening  with  gold, 

And  the  land  is  all  sheen  with  the  coming  o’  the  green, 

And  a  new  world  is  born  of  the  old.” 

Many  of  the  longer  poems  are  gentle  meditations  linked  to  a 
description  of  some  scene.  Such  is  the  fine  “  Ruined  Cottage  in 
the  Highlands,”  and  the  poem  “  Oxford  to  London,”  a  Horatian 
invitation  to  a  friend  to  visit  him.  "  A  f  Parson’s  Pleasure  ’■* 
Gr  und”  has  the  same  note  of  sympathetic  and  contented 
philosophy,  and  in  the  “  Sunt  Laerimas  ”  he  has  made  the  old 
Yirgilian  cry  the  text  of  a  very  pretty  piece  of  sentiment.  In 
all  the  pages,  quite  apart  from  the  local  references,  the  influence 
of  Oxford  is  writ  large.  The  constant  echoes  of  Clough  and 
Arnold,  the  quietness,  and  at  the  same  time  the  genuine  keen¬ 
ness  of  temper,  the  sensitiveness  to  tradition  and  memory,  and, 
above  all,  the  kindly  worldly-wise  philosophy,  all  are  part  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Oxford  life  of  to-day.  As  an  example  of  Mr. 
Butler  at  his  best  we  give  the  sonnet  “  Antonio  ”  : — 

“  In  youth,  when  idle  hearts  to  love  inclined 

Flit  on  from  flower  to  flower,  love  passed  me  by : 

This  one  the  senses  charmed,  but  not  the  mind ; 

That  one  the  judgment  pleased,  but  not  the  eye. 

So  seeming  inward  cold  and  outward  blind, 

I  lived,  love’s  baffled  votary.  Swift  would  fly 
The  dream  I  clasped  at ;  till  I  left  behind 
Fair  youth,  and  thought,  sweet  love  unfound,  to  die. 

But  now  when  love  has  found  me,  ’tis  too  late ; 

As  stars  at  dawn  love  yields  to  nobler  fire  : 

Lo,  honour  calls,  the  sumraoner  of  fate ; 

Dead  in  its  ashes  lies  extinct  desire. 

Sound  trumpets,  sound  1  Blow  bugle’s  maddening  breath ! 

Child,  we  have  loved  too  late.  Farewell !  my  bride  is  Death,” 


EUROPEAN  TRAVEL  FOR  WOMEN. 

European  Travel  for  Women.  By  Mary  Cadwalader  Jones. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.  4s.  6d.) — Reading  this  book  makes  one  long 
to  set  out  on  a  journey.  It  is  not  a  guide-book  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is  full  of  practical  advice  intended 
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for  women  travelling  alone,  and  even  the  stay-at-home  reader 
will  get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  it.  In  the  chapter  about 
England  it  is  curious  to  see  how  things  that  seem  to  us  as  a 
matter  of  course  strike  an  American.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
paragraph  on  our  way  of  taking  luggage  by  train,  which  the 
author  thinks  has  some  advantages  over  the  “  check  system.” 
The  facility  of  getting  about  London  in  cabs  and  omnibuses  is 
also  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  England.  This 
chapter  is  summed  up  in  the  following  words  : — “  If  you  love  the 
old  country — which  you  will  find  out  after  you  have  been  there  a 
few  days — in  every  corner  there  will  be  something  to  attract 
you,  and  you  will  feel  that  nowhere  else  do  sea  and  sky  ‘so 
enclose  infinite  riches  in  a  little  room.’”  The  chapters  on 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  full  of  practical  advice,  and 
given  in  such  a  pleasant  and  interesting  way  that  the  reader  is 
sure  to  remember  it.  There  are  lists  of  books  relating  to  each 
country,  which  should  be  of  great  use  in  helping  people  to  choose 
appropriate  literature  for  their  travels,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
book  there  are  “  some  useful  phrases  ”  in  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  German,  and  also  a  list  of  “  some  terms  used 
differently  in  America  and  in  England.”  We  will  finish  the 
notice  of  Miss  Jones’s  pleasant  book  by  quoting  her  advice  to 
travellers  : — “  Eemember,  when  you  go  to  a  strange  country,  that 
its  inhabitants  have  not  sent  for  you;  you  go  among  them 
presumably  of  your  own  accord,  and  their  manners  and  customs 
cannot  possibly  seem  stranger  to  you  than  yours  do  to  them. 

. Differences  of  usage  often  seem  much  greater  than  they 

really  are  ;  what  strikes  you  as  wrong  or  uncommon  is  in  reality, 
for  that  particular  place,  correct  and  normal;  therefore,  you 
should  try  to  compel  yourself  to  look  at  things,  in  so  far  as  you 
can,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  citizen  of  the  place 
where  you  may  happen  to  be.” 


Over  the  Alps  on  a  Bicycle.  By  Elizabeth  Eobins  Pennell. 
Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  Is.)  — Mrs. 
Pennell’s  achievement  of  crossing  nine  Alpine  passes  on  a  bicycle 
does  not  seem  altogether  an  enviable  one.  She  says  that  she 
“  was  scorched  by  the  sun,  stifled  by  the  dust,  drenched  by  the 
rain.”  Perhaps  the  pleasure  of  some  of  the  splendid  coasts,  and, 
above  all,  that  of  record-breaking,  may  have  made  up  to  her  for 
the  discomfort.  One  wishes  that  she  had  not  chosen  such  a 
jocular  style  of  writing  about  her  experiences.  Mr.  Pennell’s 
sketches  are  very  pretty.  He  has  been  most  successful  in  those 
where  there  is  least  contrast  of  black  and  white.  The  one  of 
Dijon  is  specially  worth  notice. 

Sketches  of  Lowly  Life  in  a  Great  City.  By  M.  A.  Woolf.  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  7s.  6d.) — Mr.  Joseph  Henius  in  his  introduction 
says  that  the  pictures  in  this  book  have  been  chiefly  collected 
from  Life  and  Judge.  The  sketches  are  of  street  arabs,  and  the 
influence  of  Leech  is  apparent  in  them. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 

— ♦ — 

[ Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Books  of  the  iceek  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  othei'  forms.'] 

Golden  Deeds  of  the  War.  By  Alfred  Thomas  Story.  (G. 
Newnes.  6s.) — Mr.  Story  has  collected  together  narratives  of 
deeds  of  courage  and  devotion  done  in  the  South  African  War, 
and  where  it  has  been  found  possible  has  illustrated  them  with 
photographs  of  the  doers.  Great  trouble  has  evidently  been 
taken  with  the  volume,  and  its  writer  deserves  well  of  the 
country.  It  is  difficult  to  select  when  there  is  so  much  to 
admire.  Wc  may,  however,  direct  special  attention  to  the 
account  of  Spion  Kop,  and  the  very  interesting  details  given 
there  about  Colonel  Thorneycroft  and  the  affair  generally. 
One  point  is  in  complete  agreement  with  a  statement  in  a  private 
letter  from  a  young  officer,  a  relative  of  the  writer  of  this  notice : 
“  ‘  O,  God,  if  we  could  only  see  something  to  fire  at ! '  the  men 
frequently  exclaimed.”  So  writes  Mr.  Story,  and  the  letter- 
writer  declared  that  he  saw  but  one  Boer  all  day  (and  hoped  that 
he  had  shot  him).  He  was  sure — this  we  do  not  see  mentioned — 
that  the  most  damaging  fire  came  from  under  the  shelter  of  an 
ambulance  waggon. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Edited  by  the 
Secretary.  Yol.  XXXI.,  1899-1900.  (The  Institute,  Northumber¬ 
land  Avenue.) — There  are  always  a  number  of  interesting 
papers  in  these  volumes,  most  of  them  being  of  a  kind  which 
the  reviewer  is  better  qualified  to  describe  than  to  criticise. 
First  in  order  of  merit  and  interest  we  should  place  Sir 
John  Colomb’s  truly  admirable  paper  on  “  British  Defence.” 
Next  come  Mr.  Everard  F.  im  Thurn’s  paper  on  “  British 
duiana  and  its  Boundary,”  and  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips’s  “  Out- 
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look  in  South  Africa.”  Nothing  could  be  more  to  the 
point  than  the  encomium  pronounced  on  Mr.  im  Thurn’s 
lecture  by  Lord  Justice  Collins,  one  of  the  Venezuela  boundary 
arbitrators.  It  had  told  him,  he  gave  the  audience  to  under¬ 
stand,  in  fifty  minutes  more  than  counsel’s  speeches  for  fifty 
days  had  done.  “  No  speech  lasted  less  than  ten  days.”  It  must 
have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  his  Lordship  to  point  out  that  it 
was  the  role  of  the  American  lawyers  representing  Venezuela  to 
magnify  the  good  deeds  of  Spain  (which  had  Christianised  the 
natives  by  driving  them  into  her  territory  and  there  enslaving 
them),  while  the  British  counsel  had  been  equally  laudatory  of  the 
Dutch.  Yet  the  American  counsel  “  represented  a  nation  which 
had  just  succeeded  in  wresting  from  Spain  the  last  remnant  of 
those  colonies  of  which  Venezuela  and  Guiana  were  the  first,” 
while  “  scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  upon  the  award  when  Great 
Britain  found  itself  at  death  grips  with  the  Dutch.”  “  We  do  not 
hear  so  much  now,”  goes  on  the  Lord  Justice,  “of  those  gentler 
qualities  of  the  Dutch  nation.”  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips’s  paper  takes 
us  over  subjects  which  have  been  already,  and  will  have  to  be 
hereafter,  much  discussed.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  well  worth  studying,  and  that  it  was  supplemented 
by  the  conversation  which  followed. 

We  have  received  Part  XIII.  of  A  Picturesque  History  of  York¬ 
shire,  by  J.  S.  Fletcher  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  Is.  net).  It  contains 
“  The  Lower  Derwent,”  in  four  chapters  (48-51),  and  the  opening 
part  of  “  The  Upper  Derwent,”  as  contained  in  chap.  52.  Among 
the  places  described  are  Stamford  Bridge,  Foston  (where  Sydney 
Smith  had  his  first  benefice),  Castle  Howard,  Malton  (to  which  a 
whole  chapter  is  devoted),  Duncombe  Park,  Eievaulx  Abbey, 
Kirkby  Moorside,  and  Pickering.  The  illustrations  are  good  as 
usual;  we  must  specially  mention  Mr.  Herbert  Eailton’s  “  Byland 
Abbey.” 

All  the  World’s  Fighting  Ships.  By  F.  T.  Jane.  Illustrated. 
(Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.  12s.  6d.  net.) — This  cosmopolitan 
guide  to  warships  is  certainly  a  most  compact  and  concentrated 
collection  of  essential  figures  relating  to  the  several  vessels.  In 
this  year’s  issue  the  number  of  photographs  has  been  increased, 
though  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  are  more  interesting,  and 
details  of  importance  have  more  prominence  assigned  them. 
The  facts  relating  to  machinery  and  armour  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  in  the  letterpress,  and  we  notice  a  great  many  accidental 
notes  which  distinguish  ships  of  a  class  from  one  another.  For 
instance,  in  the  German  ships  ‘  Blitz  ’  and  ‘  Pfeil,’  one  has  a  fighting- 
top  on  the  foremast,  the  other  being  without  it.  Ignorance  of  such 
a  fact  might  mean  a  great  deal  in  time  of  war,  the  position  of 
an  entire  fleet  being  misjudged.  The  frequent  sketches  of  dis¬ 
similar  funnels  show  Mr.  Jane’s  appreciation  of  this.  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  absence  of  all  class  distinctions  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  :  they  are  a  considerable  help.  A  silhouette  index  of 
the  principal  liners  has  been  added,  and  small  warships  are  now 
represented  by  silhouettes  instead  of  pen-and-ink  drawings. 

Theology. — Oxford  Conferences,  Hilary  Term,  1900.  By  Father 
Eaphael  M.  Moss.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.  Is.  6d.  net.) 
— “  Conferences,”  it  must  be  understood,  is  used  in  the  technical 
sense  of  “  Lectures,”  the  speaker  contributing  the  doctrine  and 
the  audience  the  attention.  The  term,  therefore,  is  eminently 
symbolic  of  the  Communion  from  which  they  proceed.  They  are 
powerful,  and  even  eloquent,  discourses,  much  of  them  being  of  a 
kind  that  any  preacher  might  be  glad  to  use.  The  specially 
Eoman  teaching — e.g.,  what  is  implied  in  giving  the  title  of 
Co-Eedemptrix  to  the  Virgin — is  not  made  prominent.  But 
Father  Moss  does  not  relax  the  severity  of  what  he  holds  to  be 
orthodox  doctrine.  Let  any  one  read  “  Conference  VII.”  on 
“Hell  the  Failure  of  Grace,”  and  he  will  find  all  the  realism  of 
mediaeval  teaching.  “  In  the  ages  of  faith,  the  common  Catholic 
teaching  maintained  that  the  fire  of  hell  was  a  real  material  fire.” 
Nowadays  we  “look  askance  at  these  old-fashioned  teachers  and 
even  reject  them  as  impossible  in  the  light  of  our  superior 
education.”  Not  so  Father  Moss.  So  far,  at  least,  the  “  superior 

education”  has  not  touched  him. - 1  Say  Unto  You.  By  John 

Wellington  Owen,  B.A.  (Melville,  Mullen,  and  Slade.)— Here 
is  another  volume  of  “Conferences,”  but  proceeding  from  a 
very  different  source.  They  are  preceded  by  an  interesting 
“Autobiographical  Introduction,”  from  which  we  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  experiences  through  which  the 
author  has  gone.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  position  in  which 
he  now  finds  himself.  Orthodox  it  can  hardly  be  called,  for  he 
holds  to  “the  creed  of  Nicaea  in  its  original  form,”  that  which 
bears  the  name  being  really  the  creed  of  Chalcedon  with  a  later 
addition  of  the  “  Filioque.”  That  Mr.  Owen  has  read  much 
and  thought  much  is  quite  evident,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  what  he  has  written  here  may  be  read  with  no  little 
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profit. - Treatise  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  TJ.  C.  Used. 

(Dresser  and  Co.,  Darlington.)— Mr.  Keed  has  doubtless 
taken  much  pains  with  this  book,  and  spent  much  study,  “careful 
and  delicate  study,”  he  says  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  has  come 
to  his  task,  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  can  be  undertaken,  with 
the  full  equipment  necessary.  His  Greek,  for  instance,  presents 
a  strange  aspect ;  possibly  it  may  have  been  left  to  the  printer  ; 
but  the  English  is  not  irreproachable.  There  are  good  things  in 
the  volume,  the  writer  generally  taking  a  common-sense  view  of 
the  questions  that  present  themselves.  But  we  cannot  see  any 

special  excellence  in  the  book,  except,  it  may  be,  its  brevity. - 

Our  National  Church  Trouble.  By  Andrew  Simon  Lamb.  (Nisbet 
and  Co.  Is.) — Mr.  Lamb’s  remedy  is  practically  an  appeal  to 
the  electors.  The  difficulty  is  that  a  violent  interference  by 
Parliament  would  lead  to  disruption.  But,  after  all,  the 
real  difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  situation.  For  many  years 
we  have  been  content  to  accept  a  compromise.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  there  are  things  in  the  Prayer-book 
(though  Mr.  Lamb  does  his  best  to  dispose  of  them) 
which  support  the  Ritualist  clergy  in  their  position.  Whether 
left  by  accident  or  by  design,  there  they  are.  And  then, 
again,  there  are  things  in  the  Articles  which  it  is  difficult  to 
accept  toto  animo.  Mr.  Lamb,  probably  brought  up  under  the 
influence  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  finds  no  difficulty  in 
fully  accepting  the  statement  that  “  works  done  before  the  grace 
of  Christ  are  of  the  nature  of  sin,”  but  there  are  many  who  have 
less  capacity  in  this  direction,  and  who  consequently  feel  that 
they  “  live  in  glass  houses.” 

Miscellaneous. — Pedigree  Work,  by  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  M.A. 
(Phillimore  and  Co.,  Is.  net),  is  “  a  handbook  for  the  genealogist,” 
putting  in  a  briefer  and  simpler  form  some  of  the  hints  and  in¬ 
structions  given  in  the  author’s  “  How  to  Write  the  History  of  a 

Family.” - The  Library  Association  Year-Book,  1900.  Edited  by 

the  Hon.  Secretary.  (H.  Marshall  and  Son.  Is.  net.) - The 

Building  News  and  Engineering  Journal,  January-June,  1900. 

(Building  News  Office.) - Of  holiday  books  we  have  to 

mention  -.—The  Health  Resorts  of  Europe,  by  Thomas  Linn, 
M.D.  (H.  Kimpton),  its  eighth  annual  issue ;  A  Pictorial  and 
Descriptive  Guide  to  Lynton,  Lynmouth,  and  North-East  Devon 
(Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Is.) ;  and  from  the  same  publishers. 
Pictorial  and  Descriptive  Guide  to  Oban,  Fort  William,  the  Western 

Highlands  (Is.) - The  Complete  Prose  Works  of  R.  W.  Emerson. 

(Same  publishers.) 

School-Books. — The  Technical  School  French  Grammar,  by  Dr. 
W.  Krisch  (J.  Murray,  2s.  6d.),  specially  meant  for  technical 

schools,  but  capable  of  being  used  elsewhere. - Elementary 

Physics  and  Chemistry  .-  Second  Stage.  By  R.  A.  Gregory  and  A. 
T.  Simmons.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  Is.  6d.) 
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Governesses  for  private  families.  —  Miss 
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and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES  for  resident  and  daily  engagements.— CENTRAL 
REGISTRY  for  TEACHERS,  25  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

Richmond  school  (girls),  Yorkshire.— 
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service  twice  daily  with  England.— Full  details  will  be  supplied  on  applying  to 
Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

EASTBOURNE.— The  PRINCIPAL  of  one  of  the  leading 

Ladies’  Schools  at  Eastbourne,  in  order  to  fill  remaining  vacancies,  will 
RECEIVE  ONE  OR  TWO  PUPILS,  if  well  connected,  at  greatly  reduced  fees. — 
Apply,  in  confidence,  to  “SIGMA,”  care  of  Mr.  Beevor,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand. 

nPRESILIAN— CLIFTON  DOWN— HOME  SCHOOL 

1  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.— Principals :  Mrs.  WHITE  and 
Mrs.  WHEELER.  Head-Mistress :  Miss  E.  E.  FLETCHER  (Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford),  1st  Class  Eng.  Literature  and  Philology,  Honour  Exam,  for  Women, 
Oxford.— Prospectus  on  Application. 

BRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  R.  D. 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 

MR.  A.  K.  SELLAR,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  PUPILS 

at  THE  PRIORY,  ST.  ANDREWS,  N.B.,  for  Army,  University,  and  other 
Examinations. 

Archdeacon  wilson  wishes  to  recommend 

a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air ;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tenuis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  staff.  —Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

PHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

V_7  —Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80) ;  sons  of  gentlemen ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
ollicers  abroad.  Seven  vacancies  for  private  pupils.— Rev.  J.  H.  SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 

OYLAKE,  CHESHIRE.  —  ST.  HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  combines  a  thorough  education  with  healthy  out¬ 
door  life.  Hoylake  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  medical  profession  for  its  bracing  air.  A  few  VACANCIES  for  Autumn 
Term.— Principal,  Miss  JESSIE  H.  NOBLE. 

Great  malyern.  —  franche,  malvern.— 

Principal,  Miss  GRIGG.  High-class  School  for  Girls.  Limited  number  of 
Pupils  received.  Thorough  education  given  under  highly  qualified  Professors 
and  Mistresses.  House  well  situated,  with  good  garden  and  tennis-court. 

QT.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

k3  ("nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’ SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres ;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  :  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss  VISICK, Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs. :  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Hullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

QETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “  OVERDALE”  SCHOOL 

kj  for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress.  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

A  LADY  (experienced  teacher)  residing  near  Florence 

would  accept  ONE  or  TWO  CHILDREN  to  EDUCATE  with  her  own. 
English,  French,  German.  Beautiful  surroundings.  Highest  references.— Apply ,- 
uj.,”  care  of  MacDuff  and  Co.,  Limited,  Liverpool. 

O  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITU- 

TIONS,  and  others.— FOR  SALE,  “Zoological  Society  of  London,  Proceed¬ 
ing  of  the  Scientific  Meetings.”  A  complete  set  from  commencement,  1830  to  1890. 
64  vols.  including  Indexes.  Numerous  coloured  plates,  cloth,  price  £60.— Apply  to 
ALFRED  GOODMAN,  Taunton,  England. 

AY  IN  COUNTRY.— For  Every  Shilling  Sent  a  DAY 

_  in  EPPING  FOREST  (with  substantial  meal)  can  be  given  to  a  poor  and 

otlen  ailing  East  London  child.  Please  help  early.  Every  gift,  great  or  small, 
will  be  promptly  acknowledged  bythe  Rev.  J.  W.  ATKINSON.ClaremOnt,  Cawley 
Road,  London,  N.E.  (29  years  Latimer  Church,  E.)  Balance-sheet  audited  by 
Chartered  Accountant  sent  to  every  donor.  Her  Majesty’s  Lord  High  Almoner 
and  Sir  F.  Howard  cordially  thanked. 

CHILDREN'S  COUNTRY  HOLIDAYS  FUND 

10  BUCKINGHAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  Chairman  and  Council  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  receipt  of  the 
following  donations  Wax  Chandlers  Co.,  £10  10s. ;  “  X.  Y.  Z.,”  £10. 

33,709  poor  London  children  sent  into  the  country  for  a  fortnight’s  change  of 
air  In  1899.  All  but  the  poorest  parents  pay  some  part  of  the  cost  of  the  holiday. 

Over  £1,000  Is  still  needed  for  this  summer’s  work.  Contributions  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hon.  ALFRED  LYTTELTON,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Treasurer  of  the 
Fund. 
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HE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK, 


SEASIDE. 


SPLENDID  CLIMATE. 


2,000  ACRES. 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES  OR  ELSEWHERE. 


Full  information  from  the  DIRECTOR  at  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  GODFREY 
JOHNSON,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

FELSTED  SCHOOL.— Ten  HEAD -MASTER’S  NOMI¬ 
NATIONS,  with  reduction  of  fees,  offered  for  admission  in  September. — For 
particulars  and  conditions,  apply,  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

FELSTED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.— In  close  con¬ 
nection  with  Felsted  School.  Separate  house,  class-rooms,  and  playing- 
fields.  Use  of  school  chapel,  gymnasium,  workshop,  swimming-bath.  Boys  can 
also  be  received  for  other  public  schools.  Scholarships  won  last  year :  two  at 
Felsted,  one  at  Westminster.— Apply  Rev.  A.  V.  GREGOIRE,  Preparatory  School; 
or  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted. 

WELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

Principal:  Miss  PAGE,  B. A. London,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 

WALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their .  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures :  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

BRUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &c. ;  Fees,  £80  per  ann . ;  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil ; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 66.Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

UEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

aud  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea  ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c, 

DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400  ft.  above  sea-level ;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  Is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (dui'lng 
the  summer).  Propiectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

PARIS,  NEUILLY,  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. — HIGH- 

CLASS  FINISHING  SCHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN'S  DAUGHTERS.  Number 
of  pupils  limited.  Great  advantages  for  the  study  of  languages  and  arts.  High 
references— Miles.  LACORNEwill  be  in  London  September  18th ;  6  Bedford  Place, 
Russell  Square.  _ _ 

KESWICK  SCHOOL. — Education  on  Public  School  lines 
for  BOYS  and  GIRLS.  Large  Endowment.  Fine  buildings.  Splendid 
Playing-fields.  Special  arrangements  for  children  of  parents  residing  abroad. 
—Prospectus  from  the  HEAD-MASTER  or  (Girls’  Boarding  House)  V.  R.  LE 
MAISTRE,  M.A.,  The  Heads,  Keswick. 

OHERE  PRIYAT  —  MADCHENSCHULE,  OBER- 

URSELATAUNUS.— A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  GIRLS  RECEIVED  as 
BOARDERS  by  the  Head-Mistress.  Oberursel  has  a  good,  bracing  climate,  and  is 
close  to  Homburg  v.  d.  Hohe  and  Frankfort-on-Maine.  Resident  Teachers.  Care¬ 
ful  education  in  all  branches.  Inclusive  household,  if  desired.  Moderate  terms. 
German  and  English  references.  Prospectus  on  application.— MARIE  WALTHER, 
Dr.  Phil. _ _ _ _ 

OUNT  VIEW,  HAMPSTEAD.— HOME  SCHOOL  for 

GIRLS.— The  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY,  September  20th. 
Reference  kindly  allowed  to  Mrs.  Benson,  Mrs.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Colonel  Little, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  and  others.— For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  HELEN  E. 
BAYNES. 

NETLEY  COURT,  NETLEY. — Preparatory  for  the  Navy 
and  the  Public  Schools.  The  work  of  backward  boys  receives  the  most 
careful  attention.  Extremely  healthy  and  beautiful  situation  adjoining  the  shore 
of  Southampton  Water.  Boating,  bathing,  fishing,  and  the  usual  games.— Address, 
HEAD-MASTER. _ 

T” HE  REY.  J.  F.  YALLINGS,  M.A.,  Oxon,  SOPLEY 

VICARAGE,  WINKTON,  HAMPSHIRE,  TAKES  a  FEW  PUPILS  to 
prepare  for  University  Examinations,  Entrance,  Responsions,  Little  Go,  Pass 
Mods,  and  Finals,  or  for  Professional  Preliminary  Examinations.— Prospectus  on 
application.  _ _ 

COULSDON  RECTORY,  SURREY.— The  Rev.  GRAN 

VILLE  DICKSON,  M.A.,  Classical  Honours,  Trinity-  College,  Cambridge’ 
RECEIVES  PUPILS  (not  more  than  four)  to  prepare  for  the  Universities  and 
Public  Examinations.  Highest  references.  Coulsdon  Rectory  is  situated  in  the 
most  beautiful  country,  stands  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  four  acres  of  lawns 
and  gardens,  and  twenty  acres  of  playing  fields.— Prospectus  on  application. 

SWITZERLAND.— MONTREUX.— A  Married  Clergy¬ 
man  (M. A.  Cantab.,  late  Classical  Scholar)  PREPARES  PUPILS  at 
Montreux  for  the  Universities.  Special  facilities  for  Foreign  Languages.— 
Address,  until  August  30th,  “  L.,”  Dunedin,  Weston,  Bath. 

DUCATION  and  COUNTRY  LIFE.— Mrs.  HANNAY, 

living  In  a  beautiful  part  of  Surrey  Hills,  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUM¬ 
BER  of  GIRLS  for  thorough  education.  She  is  assisted  by  two  daughters,  cer. 
resident  foreign  gov.  and  visiting  teachers.  Tennis,  hockey,  &e.— Sparge  Hawe, 
Ewhurst,  Guildford. 

AUTEUIL,  PARIS.  —  HOME  SCHOOL  for  the 

DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.— Recommended  by  Mrs.  Woodhouse, 
Head-Mistress  of  the  Clapham  Common  High  School,  Westbury,  Westside.  Limited 
number  of  pupils  received.  Thorough  teaching  in  French,  German,  music,  art,&e. 
—Principals,  Miles.  GOUNIAULT  DE  MARCHANGY,  32  Rue  Michel-Ange. 
In  London  end  of  September. _ 

CAN  ANY  LADY  or  GENTLEMAN  FIND  a  PLACE 

as  LODGE  KEEPER  or  CARETAKER  in  an  institution  or  private  house  in 
the  South  of  England  or  Ireland  for  an  exceptionally  Intelligent  MAN  and  WIFE 
without  children  ?  Man  has  consumptive  tendencies,  the  wife  is  clean  and  hard¬ 
working. —Apply,  DUCHESS  ot  SUTHERLAND,  Dunrobin  Castle,  Suther¬ 
land,  N.B. 


Royal  agricultural  college. 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845.  For  Land-Owners,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors, 
Agriculturists,  Colonists,  &e.  For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of 
Governors,  Piofessors,  Practical  Instructors,  &c.,  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  Diplomas,  Gold  Medals,  &e.,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  October  9th. 

ASP  ATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER 

LAND.— Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  the  country. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District  and  Seaside.  Training  for  future  Land 
Agents,  Farmers,  Colonists.  Six  Farms,  Dairy,  and  Workshops.  NEXT  TERM 
BEGINS  OCTOBER  2nd.— J.  SMITH  HILL,  B. A.,  B.Sc.,  Principal. 

WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

(Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House,  £40  :  Boarding  House,  £60. 

(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor.— Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

The  hall,  crossfield  road,  hampstead, 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 


Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large  playground ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Reductions  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

THE  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  COMPANY,  Limited. 

President  —  Sir  CHARLES  TENNANT,  Bart. 

Chairman— Rev.  Professor  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

The  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HELENSBURGH,  DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress— Miss  RENTON. 

BOARDING  HOUSE  under  personal  direction  of  Head-Mistress. 

141  W.  George  Street,  Glasgow.  D.  HILL  JACK,  Secretary. 

HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modem  Language 
Mistress  In  the  Stamford  High  School.  References : — Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  M^ndgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 


(TIORRAN,  WATFORD, 

GIRLS. — Large  Staff  of  Reside 


u 


NIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


Rev.  A.  T.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  RECEIVES  SIX  RESIDENT  UNDER¬ 
GRADUATES.  Electric  lighting  ;  bath-rooms.  Special  Tuition  arranged  for,  if 
desired.  References  to  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
to  Lord  Robertson,  108  Baton  Square,  London. — To  see  the  rooms,  and  for  terms, 
&c.,  application  should  he  made  to  Mr.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  WIESBADEN— For  the 

Higher  Training  of  Boys  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  left  school  and  are 
destined  for  a  Mercantile  career. — For  Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  the  commercial 
course,  apply  to  the  Principal,  FRITZ  HOMANN,  14  Mainzerstrasse,  Wiesbaden. 

MISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

OT.  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  COMPANY, 

kj  Limited,  POLMONT,  STIRLINGSHIRE.— Head-Mistress,  Miss  H.  JEX- 
BLAKE.  First-rate  Modern  Education  for  Girls.  Large  Grounds,  Tennis  Courts, 
and  Hockey  Grounds.  Moderate  Terms.  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Head- 
Mistress  or  Secretary.  References— The  Head- Master  of  Bedford  Grammar  School ; 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.;  Miss  Welsh.  Mistress  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  <fce. — AUTUMN 
TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  26th. 

UD  O  R  HALL  SCHOOL, 

_  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN  (Boarders  only) 
Principal— Mrs.  HAMILTON  (Cambridge  Historical  Tripos,  Class  I.) 
First-rate  modern  education.  Professors  Seeley,  F.R.  S.,  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A. 
H.  F.  Heath,  Ph.D.,  G.  Garcia,  R.A.M.,  A.  Larpent,  B  -6s-L.,  G.  Pradeau  (Paris  Con¬ 
servatoire),  P.  Stoeving  (Leipsic),  &e. 

Large  staff  of  Resident  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses.  Cricket,  hockey,  tennis, 
riding,  swimming,  bicyeling.  Large  gymnasium.  Special  attention  to  health. 
— Prospectus  on  application. 

EDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W. — PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

Dresden,  28  reichsstrasse.— foreign  lan- 

GUAGES  and  other  Tuition. — Ml'.  F.  C.  EARLE,  having  had  several  years’ 
experience,  RECEIVES  PUPILS  at  the  above  address.  —  Testimonials  and 
Prospectus  can  also  be  sent  from  Rev.  W.  EARLE,  Bilton  Grange,  Rugby. 
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COLLEGE. 


NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  20th. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  POR  ALL  CLASSES.  Successes  this  summer  London 
Matriculation,  16  passed ;  Intermediate  and  Preliminary  Scientific,  14  passed. 
Higher  and  Lower  Certificates,  45  passed  last  year.  Separate  Junior  School. 

Apply,  The  BURSAR. 

YTANSTONE  HOUSE,  UPPER  GROSYENOR  ROAD, 

V  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— Miss  McCRAITH,  L.L.A..  and  Miss  HAYWARD, 
B.A.,  RECEIVE  a  limited  number  of  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  Board 
and  Educate.  Resident  English  and  foreign  governesses ;  visiting  masters ;  large 
rooms ;  good  grounds ;  moderate  terms.  —  References  and  prospectuses  on 
application. 

FIRST-CLASS  SCHOOL  in  HOLLAND.— Two  Vacancies 

in  September  for  English  girls  of  good  family  at  £38.  Dutch  boarders  pay 
£95.  Resident  foreign  governesses  ;  excellent  references  in  England.— Address^ 
Miss  V.  BEMMELEN,  Oosterbeck,  Arnheim. 
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QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

lo  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  3.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1000-1901  will  OPEN  on  TUESDAY,  October  2nd, 
when  the  Prizes  will  be  distributed  at  three  p.ra.  by  Sir  WILLIAM  MacCORMAC, 
Bart,  K.C.A'.O..  in  the  Governors’  Hall. 

THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  OFFERED  for  COMPETITIONin 
SEPTEMBER,  viz.,  One  of  £150  and  One  of  £00  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with 
either  Physiology,  Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  First  Year's  Students;  One  of  £50  in 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry  (any  two),  for  Third  Year’s  Students  from  the 
Universities. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  the  value  of  £300  are  awarded  at  the 
Sessional  Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary,  Scientific,  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

Club-rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  provided  for  Students. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
Medical  Secretarv. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  Lecture  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made 
for  Students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has 
a  List  of  local  Medical  Practitioners,  Clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students 
Into  their  houses. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  RENDLE,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  G.  TURNEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  Dean. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.- 

of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  COMMENCE 
troductory  Lecture  at  4  p.m.  by  Professor  G 


-The  SESSION 

on  OCTOBER  1st.  In- 
Vivian  Poore,  M.D.,  Professor  of 


Medicine. 

’The  EXAMINATIONS  for  the  Entrance  Scholarships  and  Medical  Exliibitlons 
Will  COMMENCE  on  SEPTEMBER  26th. 


Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes  of  the  value  of  £800  are  awarded  annually. 

In  University  College  Hospital  about  3,000  in-patients  and  35,000  out-patients 
are  treated  during  the  year.  Thirty-six  appointments,  eighteen  being  resident 
(as  House-Surgeon,  House-Physician,  Obstetric  Assistant,  &c.),  are  filled  up  by  com¬ 
petition  during  the  year,  and  these,  as  well  as  all  Clerkships  and  Dresserships, 
are  open  to  students  of  the  Hospital  without  extra  fee.  Resident  Officers  receive 
free  board  and  lodgiDg. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  Information  as  to  classes,  prizes,  &c.,  may  be  obtained 
from  University  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

H.  R.  SPEN.CER,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Dean. 


QOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION. 

IO  Offices :  62  STRAND,  LONDON. 

••  As  the  moral  perceptions  of  the  race  enlarge,  and  we  thereby  learn  to  solve 
some  of  our  most  difficult  problems,  it  is  clear  that  man  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
face  the  idea  of  shifting,  or  trying  to  shift,  the  burden  he  has  made  for  himself,  by 

his  own  sin  and  folly,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  weaker  brethren . Whatever  our 

immediate  successors  may  decide  as  to  the  general  question  of  the  rights  of 
animals,  and  the  duties  of  men  towards  them,  it  is  certain  that  the  human  con¬ 
science  already  protests  against  systematically  inflicting  torture  upon  them,  for 
any  object,  good  or  bad ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  moral  sense  grows  in  clear¬ 
ness  and  insight,  strength  of  all  k&ds  will  be  used  less  and  less  for  the  ends  of 
personal  dominion,  and  more  and  more  for  purposes  of  chivalry  and  of  mercy.”— 
See  “  The  Ethics  of  Vivisection,”  by  Mrs.  Mona  Caird,  price  2d. 

The  above  Society  appeals  to  the  public  for  aid. 

 E.  M.  WRIGHT,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES, 

BANGOR. 

•  (A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales.) 


rnHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  COMMENCES  on  OCTOBER  1st. 

The  ANNUAL  DINNER  will  bo  held  in  the  College  Library  on  Monday, 
October  1st,  Dr.  Gilbart  Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  in  the  Kingdom  ;  nearly  800  beds  are  In  constant  use, 
and  no  beds  are  closed.  Being  the  only  general  hospital  for  East  London— i.e.,  for 
a  million  and  a  half  people— the  practice  is  immense.  In-patients  last  year, 
13,234:  out-patients.  189,638;  accidents,  20,068  ;  major  operations,  2,508. 

APPOINTMENTS.— Owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  patients,  more  appoint¬ 
ments,  salaried  and  resident,  are  open  to  students  than  at  any  other  hospital. 
Sixty  qualified  appointments  are  made  annually,  and  more  than  150  Dressers, 
Clinical  Clerks,  &c.,  appointed  every  three  months.  All  are  free  to  students  of  the 
College.  Holders  of  resident  appointments  have  free  board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. — Thirty-four  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are 
given  annually.  SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  offered  in 
September. 

Special  Classes  are  held  for  the  University  of  London  and  other  higher  Exami¬ 
nations.  Special  entries  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  can  be  made.  Qualified 
Practitioners  will  find  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  the  rarest  diseases. 

A  reduction  of  15  guineas  is  made  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE.— Tlie  new  laboratories  and  classrooms 
for  Bacteriology,  Public  Health,  Operative  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Biology,  &c.,  and 
the  new  Clubs  Union  Rooms,  are  now  in  full  use. 

The  Clubs  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  Hospital. 

Luncheons  and  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  at  the  Students’ 
Club. 

The  Metropolitan  and  other  Railways  have  Stations  close  to  the  Hospital  and 
College. 

For  prospectus  and  information  as  to  residence,  &c.,  apply,  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

Mile  End,  E. 


gT.  MARY’S 


HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

PADDINGTON,  W. 


SCHOOL, 


The  WINTER  SESSION  will  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY,  October  1st,  with  an 
Introductory  Lecture  by  H.  S.  COLLIER,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

The  ANNUAL  DINNER  will  TAKE  PLACE  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  3rd, 
at  the  WHITEHALL  ROOMS,  HOTEL  METROPOLE,  W.  B.  CHEADLE,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hospital  is  in  close  proximity  to  Paddington  Station,  Great  Western 
Railway,  to  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Central  Railway,  and  to  several  stations  of 
the  Metropolitan.  District,  and  Central  London  Railways.  The  Medical  School 
provides  complete  preparation  for  the  Degrees  of  the  Universities  and  other  Higher 
Examinations.  The  Hospital  affords  every  facility  for  Clinical  work  in  all 
brandies  of  Mediciue  and  Surgery,  and  in  the  various  special  departments. 

SIX  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  from  £145  to 
£52  10s.  in  value,  will  be  competed  for  on  September  25th  and  2Gth. 

IMPROVED  LABORATORIES. — The  Physiological  Laboratories  have  recently 
been  enlarged  and  the  Pathological  Department  extended,  with  the  provision  of 
Special  Laboratory  for  the  Study  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathological  Chemistry. 

Special  Tuition  is  provided  for  the  Intermediate  and  Final  M.B.  Examinations 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  without  additional  fees. 

CLINICAL  APPOINTMENTS.— The  numerous  Clinical  Appointments  in  the 
Hospital  are  free  to  all  Students,  and  the  Resident  Medical  Officers  are  appointed 
by  competitive  examination.  Of  the  latter  eighteen  are  appointed  annually. 

NEW  OUT-PATIENTS’  DEPARTMENT.— The  New  Out-Patients’  Depart-' 
ment  in  the  Clarence  Wing,  with  its  extensive  accommodation  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  possesses  exceptional  advantages  for  clinical  work. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE.— Special  Classes  are  held  throughout 
tlie  year. 

Calendar  of  the  Medical  School,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  School  SECRETARY. 

H.  A.  CALEY,  M.D.,  Dean. 


The  SENATE  will  shortly  APPOINT  (for  one  year)a  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANT 
LECTURER  IN  PHILOSOPHY,  who  will  also  be  required  to  give  assistance  in  the 
Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature.  Salary,  £100.— Applications 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  REGISTRAR  (from  whom  further  information  may 
be  obtained),  not  later  than  September  17th. 

August  11th,  1900. 


0OLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 


IyiNG’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAR- 

^  SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  .DECEMBER  5th  to  7th. 
Open  to  boys  entering  NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  tlie  Universities,  &c.  JUNiQR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S,  BOGNOR,  SUSSEX.— CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN. 
In  connection  with  the  Woodard  Schools.  Fees  from  £60  per  annum. 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  18th.— Apply  to  Miss  RANDALL, 
Lady  Warden. 


Hereford  school  (founded  1387  a.d.)— a  public 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy.  &c.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 


PATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS,  1900.  (An  Aid  to 

Parents  in  the  Selection  of  Schools.)  Gives  particulars  of  Boys' and  Girls’ 
Schools  and  Tutors.  Also  the  Scholarships  obtainable  at  over  300  Schools. 
Crown  8vo,  318  pages,  red  cloth,  price  Is. ;  post-free.  Is.  4d.— J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  A  selection  of  Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  If 
desired  and  particulars  of  requirements  are  given. 

Advice  as  to  choice  of  schools.  — The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
1-1.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A..  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 

rpo  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

JL  parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address,  “Triform,  London.” 
Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS . £37,000,000. 


£}-[!  A  14s.— OBER  AMMERGAU  AND  PARIS  EXHI- 

oSb’iJL/:JU  BITION  TOUR,  including  Second-class  Return  Ticket  via  Paris,  lor 
tlie  Exhibition,  Basle,  Rhine  Falls,  Constance,  Munich,  and  eleven  days’  accommo¬ 
dation  with  a  ticket  for  the  Passion  Play,  extension  returning  via  Innsbruck  and 
Lucerne,  organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE.— Particulars,  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W- 

Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES,  K.G. 

President- LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  LORD 
BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq.,  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

Trustees— Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY, 
F.R.S.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year;  Life-Membership,  according 
to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading-room  Open  from  Ten  till  Half-past  Six.  CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition, 
1888,  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  LL.D.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


T>OOKS.  —  HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

_D  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


BOOKS  WANTED. — £5  each  offered  for  “  Aldine  Poets,” 

53  vols.,  Pickering  ;  “Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper,  1885;  “Alpine 
Journal,”  a  set;  “Aiken  National  Sports,”  1821,  1823,  or  1825;  Thackeray's 
“  Vanity  Fair,”  first  edition  in  20  parts;  “The  Snob  and  Gownsman,”  1829-30. 
Report  any  rare  books  ;  rare  and  out-of-print  books  supplied.  Cash  or  exchanges 
invited.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  op  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.— State  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Catlin’s  “North 
American  Indians,”  2  vols.,  coloured  plates,  30s.  (cost  £6  6s.).  BOOKS  WANTED  : 
30s.  EACH  OFFERED  “  Lorna  Doone,”  3  vols.,  1869 ;  “  Desperate  Remedies,” 
3  vols.,  1871;  “Gray’s  Elegy,"  1751 ;  “Life  of  John  Mytton,”  1835-37  or  ’51: 
“  Handley  Cross,”  1854.—  HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 


NOW  READY. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL 

SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— Series  A,  containing  Papers  of  a  Mathematical 
or  Physical  Character.  Vol.  194,  with  5  Plates,  price  £1  Is.  6d. 

London :  Harrison  and  Sons,  45  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


H.  SOTHERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic  Address :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

To  ensure  insertion  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing 
Office  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Friday. 


August  25,  1900.] 


THE  SPECTATOR, 
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FOR  the  SECOND  and  CONCLUDING 


MACMILLAN 


&  C0.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


PART  of  CAPTAIN  HALDANE'S 

“HOW  WE  ESCAPED 

FROM  PRETORIA,” 

SEE 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

For  SEPTEMBER.  Price  2S.  6d. 

Of  the  First  Part  of  the  Narrative 

The  Spectator  says  : — “  It  is  as  exciting  a  narrative  as  anything  in 
Dumas.” 

Punch  says  : — “  Since  we  read  1  Monte  Christo  ’  my  Baronits  has 
tiot  come  upon  anything  more  stirring.” 

The  No.  also  contains : 

THE  VALLEY  OF  ENCHANTMENT. 

By  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
AFTER  WILD  GEESE  IN  MANITOBA. 

By  C.  HANBURY-WILLIA MS- 
LORD  JIM  :  a  Sketch.  By  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 

RODDY  MOR  THE  ROVER. 

By  Author  of  “FATHER  O’FLYNN.” 
THE  OLD  GOLF  AND  THE  NEW.  ]  CHINA. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD. 

SOME  NEEDS  OF  THE  NAVY. 

THE  WAR  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  :  X. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPIES  OF 

FAMOUS  WORKS  OF  ART  BY  THE 

AUTOTYPE  (CARBON)  PROCESS. 


The  Company's  current  Publications  include  the  following 

ROYAL  PICTURE  GALLERY,  DRESDEN.  A  New  Series 

of  Reproductions  of  the  best  known  Masterpieces  in  this  renowned  Collection. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON.  The  Chief 

Works  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools. 

PAINTERS  OF  THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL.  Copies  of 

important  Works  exhibited  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  in  1898,  many  not 
hitherto  reproduced. 

SIR  EDWARD  BURNE  -JONES,  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A., 

D.  G.  ROSSETTI.  A  large  Collection  of  Autotypes  of  Works  by  these  Masters, 
including  numerous  Examples  recently  exhibited  at  the  Hew  Gallery,  London. 

ETCHINGS  BY  REMBRANDT.  Facsimile  Copies  from 
the  Series  now  on  Exhibition  in  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Prospectuses  of  each  Issue  post-free.  A  VISIT  OF  INSPECTION  IS  INVITED  TO 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 


FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  SALE 
OF  ALL  THE  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 
One  Guinea  per  annum. 
LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 
Weekly  exchange  of  books  at  the  houses 
of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 

Town  and  Village  Clubs 


COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from  Two  Guineas  per  annum. 
N.B.  —  Two  or  Three  Friends  may 
UNITE  IN  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and 
thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 


Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post-free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 


now  offered  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  New  Clearance  List  (100  Pages)  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION :  also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  COPIES 
of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  Limited,  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  ; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LONDON. 
And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


CHINA. 

CHINA.  CHINA. 

THE  LONG-LIVED  EMPIRE. 

By  ELIZA  R.  SCIDMORE. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Empress-Dowager  and  over  50  other 
Illustrations.  Extra  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

TIMES. — “Fascinating  and  instructive..-. .It  is  much  more  than  a  book  of  , 
travel.  In  her  studies  of  the  people,  in  her  character-sketches  of  the  leading 
personalities,  foreign  aud  native,  who  fill  the  stage  of  the  great  Chinese  drama,  iu 
her  quick-witted  appreciation  of  the  political  issues  at  stake,  she  shows  herself  an 
acute  and  well-informed  observer  who  has  sought  diligently  for  the  solution 
which  must  underlie  the  mystery  of  ‘a  land  of  contradictions,  puzzles,  and 
enigmas.’  ” 


TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

MACMILLAN’S  LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  POLLARD. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  Ss.  6d.  net  each. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

By  J.  G.  LOCKHART.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 


Latest  Summer  Novels. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

67,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  England  and  America. 

THE  INCREASING  PURPOSE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp-flelds. 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 

A  FRIEND  OF  CAESAR. 

A  Tale  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

By  WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS. 

SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN.— “  A  great  novel  judged  by  severe  standards 
_ at  once  dramatic  and  scholarly.” 


THE  WEB  OF  LIFE. 

By  ROBERT  HERRICK,  Author  of  “The  Gospel  of  Freedom,”  &c, 
NEW  YORK  SUN.— “A  fine  and  powerful  story.” 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE 

THEORY  OF  THERMODYNAMICS. 


By  EDGAR  BUCKINGHAM,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig),  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Physical  Chemistry  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  P.A. 

8vo,  8s.  net. 


READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  Is.  Contents  fob.  SEPTEMBER. 


1.  Anthony’s  Foktune.  By  Arthur 

Beckford.  (Conclusion.) 

2.  A  Study  in  the  Persian  Appara¬ 

tus.  By  Wilfrid  Sparroy. 

3.  Impressions  op  Klondike.  By  C. 

C.  Osborne.  I. 

4.  The  Tale  op  a  Tusker. 

5.  A  Gird-Graduate  op  Spain. 


6.  The  Songs  op  Erin.  By  A.  P 

Graves. 

7.  The  Corsican  at  Home.  By  Charles 

Edwardes. 

8.  A  Cloister  Lily. 

9.  Madame  Grand.  By  J.  J.  Cotton. 
io.  A  New  Political  Era.  By  C.  B. 

Roylance  Kent. 


THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 


Price  Is.  Contents  for  SEPTEMBER. 

Opening  Chapters  of  a  New  Story  by  RHODA  BROUGHTON  entitled 
“FOES  IN  LAW.” 


2.  Milton  as  Seen  in  his  Sonnets. 

3.  A  Friend  op  Master  Francis. 

4.  A  Batch  op  Famous  Love  Letters. 

5.  The  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

6.  La  Mer  Douce. 


7.  The  Gunner  Triumphant. 

8.  A  Court  Beauty. 

9.  Corban.  By  Constance  Smith.  (Con¬ 

clusion.) 


ALSO  READY,  VOLUME  CXX.,  MAY— AUGUST,  1900.  Price  5s.  6d. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is,  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  16s. 

The  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  contains  :— 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD  ON  CHINA. 

By  D.  Z.  SHEFFIELD,  D.D. 
THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA  AND  ITS  CAUSES.  By  R.  VAN  BERGEN.' 
AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION.— II.  Theatres,  Panoramas,  and 
other  Spectacles.  By  JEAN  SCHOPFER.  Pictures  by  Andre  Castaigne. , 
THE  THAMES  FROM  WAPPING  TO  BLACKWALL. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT.  Pictures  by  Phil  May  and  Joseph  Pennell. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  128, 

The  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  contains 

THE  IMP  AND  THE  ANGEL.  Story.  Bv  JOSEPHINE  D  ASK  AM. 

PRETTY  POLLY  PERKINS.  Serial.  By  GABRIELLE  E.- JACKSON. 

A  BOAST  FULFILLED.  Jingle.  By  TUDOR  JENK3, 

Aud  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London, 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  AND  CO.,  LTD. 

New  and  Popular  Novels. 
THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

By  E.  BERTHET. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Those  who  want  a  solid  story  of  mystery  and  adventure  with  the  flavour  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  Harrison  Ainsworth  combined  will  make  haste  to  buy  ‘  The  Cata¬ 
combs  of  Paris  ’ _ A  very  stirring  romance  of  the  French  canital  of  a  century 

and  a  quarter  ago,  centering  in  those  vast  subterranean  caverns  which  at  that  date 
underlay  a  large  portion  of  the  city,  and  which  even  now  remain  in  part  unfilled.” 

— Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

“  We  confess  to  having  read  this  exciting  novel  in  a  single  sitting.  In  spite  of  its 
102  pages,  the  story  never  drags ;  and  from  the  day  that  Philippe  de  Oaussan  and 
1]  is  gay  friend,  the  Abbd  Oha vigny,  descend  into  the  catacombs  of  Paris  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  amazing  moment  when  they  kill  the  idiot  Medard  who  ^as  haunted 

them  for  years,  we  admire  theskill  with  winch  M.  Berthet  relates  his  narrative _ 

The  book  in  fact  contains  so  much  ‘  incident  ’  that  to  be  appreciated  it  should  be 
read ;  and  so  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  all  who  are  fond  of 
highly  adventurous  and  exhilarating  tales  .''—Saturday  Review. 


NOW  READY. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  QUONG  LUNG 


By  Dr.  C.  W.  DOYLE. 

Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 


BY  ORDER  OF  THE  CO0VIPA8MY. 

MARY  JOHNSTON. 

THE  OLD  D©WSSW1®N0  Mary  Johnston. 
JANICE  MEREDITH.  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
DRACULA.  Bram  Stoker. 

FATE  THE  FIDDLER.  H.  C.  MacIlwaine. 


NEW  6s.  EDITION. 

THE  ALPS  FROM  END  TO  END. 

By  Sir  W.  M.  CONWAY. 

Fully  Hlustrated. 


2  WHITEHALL  GARDEN'S,  WESTMINSTER. 

BLACKBEETLES,  COCKROACHES.— Only  remedy  is 

“UNION  COCKROACH  PASTE,”  guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S., 
Museum,  Sheffield,  who  cleared  plague  of  them  from  Sheffield  Workhouse. 
Recommended  by  all  the  Ladies’  papers,  “Roundell’s  Practical  Cookery,”  and 
by  Mrs.  Earle  in  “  More  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.”  In  tins,  Is.  3d.,  2s.  3d„ 
4s.  6d.,  direct  from  the  maker,  T.  H.  HOWARTH,  471  Crookesmoor,  Sheffield. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  KEPT  OPEN  THE 
WAY  TO  CHINA. 

CHEAPER  ISSUE. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES 

FOUNDER  OF  SINGAPORE,  AND  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

By  DEMETRIUS  C.  BOULGER, 

Author  of  “  The  History  of  China.'’ 

“  If  Stamford  Raffles  had  not  fought  in  the  teeth  of  opposition,  not  only  from 
foreign  Powers  but  from  the  Home  Administration,  Lord  Salisbury  might  sleep 
quieter  at  nights  now ;  there  would  be  no  Chinese  question  to  trouble  him.” 

— Spectator ,  1808. 

“  Half-a-century  before  the  mission  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  the  idea  of 
opening  up  Japan  fascinated  this  wonderful  man.”— Si.  James's  Gazette,  1898. 

“  I  found  it  quite  as  absorbing  as  a  very  good  novel.” 

— T.  P.  O’Contcor,  M.P.,  in  the  Graphic,  1898. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  SIX  SHILLINGS  net. 


London :  HORACE  MARSHALL  and  SON. 


INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT 

MUNICIPAL 

RAILWAY 

TRAMWAY 


BONDS 

BONDS 

BONDS 

BONDS 


yield  3  to  6  %. 
yield  3  to  5  % 
yield  4  to  6  %. 
yield  4  to  6  %. 


VAN  OSS  and  CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 

CLOSE  NET  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

READING-CASES  FOR  THE 
“  SPECTATOR,” 

To  hold  Six  Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 


CASES  FOR  BINDING 

Half-Yearly  Vols.,  Is.  6d.  each, 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent , 

Or  at  the  Office,  1  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

insured  against,  and  FIDELITY  BONDS  granted 
by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  GO. 

Established  1849.  Claims  Paid  £4,150,000. 
64  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

A.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


E¥!  EDOC. 

VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent 

light  Dinner  Wine.  The  quality 

ot  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  14/6  8/3 

wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 

prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in 
bottle.  The  appreciation  this  wine 
meets  with  from  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  customers  „  „ 

it  procures  us  in  London  and  the  A'/D  y,y 
Provinces,  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who 
like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage 
Paid  to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases 
and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret 
sold  in  Great  Britain  to  equal  them  in  value.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  wines  sold  elsewhere  at  16/-  and  20/-  a 
dozen  and  upwards. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of 
6d.  per  dozen. 

JAMES  SMITH  AND  CO., 

WINE  MERCHANTS. 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street. 
Manchester:  26  Market  Street. 


Cheques  (and  Post-Office  Orders  369 
Strand )  payable  to  “  John  Baker.’’ 


NOW  READY.  Price  6d. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  215.  SEPTEMBER,  1900.  8vo. 

One  op  Ourselves.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of 
“  Mr.  Smith,”  &c.  Chaps.  25-26. 

The  women  op  the  Salons.— III.  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse.  By  S.  G.  Tallentyre. 

Kingship  in  the  Nineteenth  Centurt.  By  C.  B. 
Roylance  Kent. 

Becky  and  Bitbey.  By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs. 
Francis  Blundell). 

A  Second  Essay  in  Dreams.  By  H.  G.  Hutchinson. 
In  the  Name  op  a  Woman.  By  Arthur  W.  March- 
mont,  Author  of  “By  Right  of  Sword,” “A  Dash 
for  a  Throne,”  &c.  Chaps.  20-22. 

At  the  Sign  op  the  Ship.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

London  :  Longmans.  Green,  and  Co. 


HE  UNION  BANK  of 

AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 


Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  800,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors ....  3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND 
are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  Branches  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  E.  CARBERY,  Manager. 

71  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS.— 

LITERARY  PROPERTY. -The  Public  is 
urgently  warned  against  answering  advertisements 
Inviting  MSS.,  or  offering  to  place  MSS.,  without  the 
personal  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  advertiser  or  the  advice  of  the  Society. 

By  order,  G.  HERBERT  THRING,  Secretary. 

4  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 

N.B.— The  AUTHOR,  the  organ  Of  the  Society,  is 
published  monthly,  price  6d.,  by  HORACE  COX, 
Bream's  Buildings,  E.C. 


HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

19  Lombard  Street,  anq  57  Charing  Cross, 
LONDON.  Established  1782. 

Lowest  Current  Rates. 

Liberal  and  Prompt  Settlement*. 

Assured  free  of  all  Liability. 
Electric-Lighting  Rules  Supplied. 

F.  B.  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1878. 


BIRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-IIALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO,  PER  .  CENT.  on..  CURRENT.  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  LIST 


Messrs.  METHUEN  WILL  PUBLISH  ON  WEDNESDA  T 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN 

BY 

MARIE  CORELLI 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  demand,  for  Miss  MARIE  CORELLI' S  New  Romance , 
THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN,  continues  to  exceed  all 
'precedent.  The  first  number  printed — 75,000  Copies — is  the 
largest  on  record ,  and  Messrs.  METHUEN  have  now  increased 
this  by  25,000,  making  in  all  100,000  Copies  printed  before 
publication. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  will  also  publish  very 
shortly  A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT,  by  W. 
W.  JACOBS,  with  12  Illustrations ,  crown 
8uo,  6s.;  SONS  OF  THE  MORNING, 
by  EDEN  PHILLP0TTS,  crown  8uo,  6s. ; 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON,  by 
DOROTHEA  GERARD,  crown  8uo,  6s. ; 
SERVANTS  OF  SIN,  by  J.  BL0UNDELLE 
BURTON,  crown  8uo,  6s.  ;  and  THE 
FOREST  OFFICER,  by  Mrs.  FRANK 
PENNY,  crown  8uo,  3s.  6d. 


The  following  Novels  have  just  been  pub¬ 
lished,  crown  8uo,  6  s.  each ;  —  THE 
GATELESS  BARRIER.  LUCAS  MALET. 
— WINEFRED.  S.  BARING  -  GOULD.— 
THE  STRONG  ARM.  ROBERT  BARR. 
—THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN. 
RICHARD  MARSH.—  THE  SOFT  SIDE. 
HENRY  JAMES.  —  PATH  AND  GOAL. 
ADA  CAMBRIDGE.  —  FOR  BRITAIN’S 
SOLDIERS.  Stories  for  the  War  Fund. 
RUDYARD  KIPLING  and  Others.  Second 
Edition.  Edited  by  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE 
HYNE.— FITZJAMES.  LILIAN  STREET 
(3s.  6d.) 


“ENGLISH  NELL.” 

SIMON  DALE.  By  Anthony  Hope.  Third 

Edition,  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  WALKERS  OF  SOUTHGATE :  being 

the  Chronicles  of  a  Cricketing  Family.  By  W.  A.  Bettesworth.  Illustrated 
demy  8vo,  15s. 

DARTMOOR  :  a  Descriptive  and  Historical 

Sketch.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  With  Plans  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  6s. 

CHINA.  By  J.  W.  Robertson- Scott.  With 

a  Map,  crown  8vo,  2s.  [Immediately. 

This  book  of  200  pages  contains  a  complete  account  of  the  history,  races,  govern¬ 
ment,  religion,  social  life,  army,  commerce,  and  attitude  to  foreigners  of  the 
Chinese. 

WITH  THE  BOER  FORCES.  By  Howard 

C.  Hillegas.  With  24  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

This  highly  interesting  book  is  a  narrative  of  the  episodes  of  the  Boer  war  by  a 
correspondent  with  the  Boer  army.  Mr.  Hillegas  was  present  at  many  of  the 
most  exciting  and  most  dramatic  episodes  of  the  war.  He  was  with  the  force 
which  attempted  to  relieve  Cronje  at  Paardeberg,  was  present  during  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  at  the  battle  of  Colenso,  at  the  surprise  of 
Sanna’s  Post.  His  book,  written  with  dramatic  vigour,  is  a  spirited  description 
of  the  Boer  methods,  of  their  military  strength,  and  contains  vivid  character- 
sketches  of  most  of  the  Boer  leaders  with  whom  Mr.  Hillegas  was  on  terms  of 
fairly  intimate  friendship. 

WRIT’  IN  BARRACKS.  By  Edgar,  Wallace. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Edgar  Wallace,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  is  a  follower 
of  Mr.  Kipling,  and  liis  ballads  of  soldier  life  and  sufferings  are  well  known  in 
South  Africa.  They  are  spirited,  pathetic,  and  true,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
should  enjoy  a  considerable  popularity. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  By  G-.  E.  Trout- 

beck.  Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

AGRICULTURAL  ZOOLOGY.  By  Dr.  J. 

Ritzema  Bos.  Translated  bv  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S.  With  155  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS’  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

LOVE  &  M.  LEWISHAM. 

A  Comedy  by  H.  G,  WELLS. 

SECOND  EDITION,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Bookman  says  : — “  ‘  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham  ’  is  worth  reading1 
many  times.  It  is  a  book  of  high  hopes.” 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  : — “  It  will  be  considered  by  many  the 
most  fascinating  piece  of  work  he  has  done.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  : — “  Mr.  Wells’s  brilliant  success.” 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says: — “Wonderfully  well  done;  the  de¬ 
scriptive  pages  are  charming,  the  dialogue  real  and  bright.” 

Mr.  Barry  Pain  (in  the  Morning  Post )  says  : — “This  is  life  as  it 
really  is.” 

A  GAY  CONSPIRACY. 

By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS,  Author  of  “The  Red  Republic.” 
SECOND  EDITION,  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Scotsman  says ' “  The  most  fascinating  of  Mr.  Chambers’s  productions.” 
The  World  says  : — “A  clever  and  entertaining  production.” 

The  Speaker  says  “  Clever  and  readable — A  great  success.” 


THE  LOVE  OF  PARSON  LORD. 

By  MARY  E.  WILKINS,  Author  of  “A  New  England  Nun,” 

“Jerome,”  &c. 

Cloth,  Illustrated,  6s. 

The  Daily  News  says “A  touching  story,  in  Miss  Wilkins’s  charming  style.” 
The JSpealcer  says “  There  are  few  writers  whose  work  has  such  distinction  as 
Miss  Wilkins’s.”  _ 

TWO  SUMMERS. 

By  Mrs.  J.  GLENNY  WILSON. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Spectator  says:— “  The  pictures  of  English  country  society,  mercilessly  faithfu 
to  all  its  drawbacks  and  insipidities,  are  highly  entertaining ;  indeed,  the  whole 
hook  is  excellent  reading.” 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  HOUR. 

CHINA  FROM  WITHIN. 

THIRD  EDITION  READY. 

THE  “OVERLAND”  TO  CHINA. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN, 

Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  : — “We  trust  Mr.  Colquhoun’sbook  will  he  very  widet^ 
read.  It  is  full  of  exact  informa.tion  set  forth  in  most  readable  fashion,  and  i 
appears  at  a  moment  sensationally  opportune.” 


OTHER.  BOOKS  ON  THE  CRISIS. 

CHINA  IN  TRANSFORMATION. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN. 

With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

The  Times  says “  Replete  with  every  information.” 

The  Saturday  Review  says— “A  most  valuable  summary  of  the  situation.” 

THE  BREAK-UP  OF  CHINA. 

With  an  Account  of  its  Commerce,  Currency,  Waterways,  Railways, 
Army  and  Navy,  and  Politics. 

By  ADMIRAL  LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD. 

With  Maps,  &c.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

ALONE  IN  CHINA. 

By  JULIAN  RALPH. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  many  Illustrations,  6s. 

The  Daily  Mail,  June  26th,  1900,  says : — “  Mr.  Julian  Ralph's  hook,  ‘  Alone  in 
China,’  is  a  standard  authority.” 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

RUSSIA  AGAINST  INDIA. 

The  Struggle  for  Asia. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Maps,  5s. 


METHUEN  and  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  W.C. 
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NEWS  OE  THE  WEEK.. 


THE  most  important  piece  of  news  in  regard  to  the 
Chinese  crisis  is  that  telegraphed  from  America  to 
Friday’s  papers.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  America  is  abont  to 
propose  to  the  Powers  that  they  should  withdraw  from  Pekin, 
and  permit  the  Empress  and  the  Imperial  party  to  return  to 
the  capital  and  there  open  negotiations, — these  negotiations 
to  be  conducted,  it  is  said  in  some  of  the  telegrams,  by  Li 
Hung  Chang.  Many  of  the  correspondents  allege  that 
Russia  has  instigated  this  step  as  she  wants  the  Powers  out 
of  Pekin,  and  also  because  Li  is  under  her  influence.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  Russia  may  have  suggested  the  proposal  to 
America— what  barm  if  she  has? — but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it 
is  just  the  kind  of  proposal  to  be  expected  from  the  United 
States,  and  also  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
journalistic  Russophobia  to  attribute  all  new  and  unexpected 
departures  in  diplomacy  to  a  Russian  plot.  The  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post,  we  may  also  note,  sends 
on  Friday  a  very  curious  item  of  news.  An  official  of  the 
State  Department,  “  whose  name  cannot  be  given,”  haB,  he 
declares,  “authorised  the  statement  to  the  Press  this  after¬ 
noon  that  ‘the  territorial  ambition  of  the  German  Emperor 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  inconclusive  peace 
negotiations  among  the  Powers,’  ”  This  statement,  he  adds, 
“was  made  unreservedly,  and  may  be  taken  as  official.” 
Clearly  there  are  many  cross-currents  in  the  China  seas.  But 
that  being  so,  there  is  all  the  more  need  for  our  Government, 
as  we  have  urged  elsewhere,  to  adopt  a  clear  and  definite 
policy. 


Broadly  speaking,  there  has  been  no  direct  war  news  from 
Pekin  this  week.  A  mass  of  snippety  telegrams  have  arrived, 
but  they  tell  ns  nothing  except  that  the  Empress-Regent  and 
her  Court  are  fast  approaching  Began,  that  the  victorious  Ex¬ 
pedition  is  still  watching  Pekin,  and  waiting  orders  as  to  its 
next  step,  and  that  European  and  Japanese  troops  are  slowly 
collecting  on  the  coast  of  China.  The  rumours  of  efforts  to 
regain  Pekin  are  repeated  and  denied  every  second  day,  and 
are  probably  all  misreadings  of  local  insurrections.  No 
policy  or  hint  of  policy  is  yet  announced.  There  are  many 
driblets  of  information  as  to  past  events,  but  of  connected 
narratives  we  have  only  one,  and  that  one,  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  Tientsin,  reads  like  ancient  history.  We  fancy 
there  is  a  disposition  among  the  Powers  to  wait  and  see  what 
the  Chinese  Court  will  do,  but  there  is  also  a  real  delay  in 
forming  the  army  of  invasion  owing  to  the  distance  from 
Europe,  and  an  apparent  delay  due  to  the  occasional  cutting 
of  the  land  telegraph  wires.  The  public  mind  throughout 
Europe  is,  therefore,  more  bewildered  than  we  can  remember 


in  any  juncture  so  important,  and  as  usual  when  bewildered, 
is  growing  cross  and  suspicious.  We  are  attributing 
“designs”  to  Russia  and  Japan,  the  French  are  attributing 
them  to  us,  and  the  Germans  are  censuring  everybody, 
Berlin  fashion,  except  the  Russians. 

The  dominant  idea  among  the  Great  Powers  seems  to  be 
that  China  must  pay  an  indemnity  for  the  attack  on  the 
Legations,  that  some  kind  of  “security”  not  described  is  to 
be  given  against  such  attacks  in  the  future,  and  then  Europe, 
America,  and  Japan  are  to  retire.  Russia,  however,  is  to  go 
on  with  her  own  special  war  until  her  railway  is  safe,  and 
Germany  is  to  exact  some  special  compensation  for  the 
murder  of  her  Ambassador,  while  Japan  is  to  receive  a 
reward  for  her  efficiency.  A  thousand  rumours  are  circu¬ 
lated  as  to  details,  but  all  have  this  general  programme  for 
central  pivot.  It  seems  certain  that  Russia  is  accumulating 
a  large  force  in  Manchuria,  and  will  hold  on  to  Newchwang; 
that  Germany  is  despatching  a  force — thirty  thousand  men — 
too  large  to  be  considered  a  contingent;  and  that  Japan, 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  is  gathering  a  considerable 
army  in  Korea.  We  do  not  see  that  Great  Britain,  which 
asks  only  trade,  is  menaced  at  all ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  if 
when  the  general  war  ends  three  separate  wars  are  to  be 
cirried  on,  we  are  very  far  from  seeing  the  end  of  Chinese 
troubles.  Our  readers  should  note  the  outburst  of  suspicion 
against  Japan  because,  her  Consul  being  threatened,  she  has 
occupied  Amoy  and  is  there  protecting  everybody. 

The  fate  of  Pekin,  considering  its  history,  is  rather  a 
melancholy  one,  even  if  it  has  been  well  deserved.  It  was 
three  months  ago,  in  the  judgment  of  at  least  a  fourth  of 
mankind,  the  Imperial  City  of  Asia;  but  to-day  the  Chinese 
troops  and  “  Boxers  ”  have  looted  and  nearly  destroyed  its 
largest  or  outer  section ;  the  Tartar  or  inner  section  has  been 
bombarded  and  fired,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  foreigners 
who  are  sorely  tempted  to  plunder;  the  innermost,  or  For¬ 
bidden  City,  is  empty  and  strictly  guarded  ;  and  the  Palace, 
which  is  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  is  deserted,  its  captors  await¬ 
ing  orders  to  destroy  or  utilise  it.  The  sources  from  which 
wages  are  drawn  must  be  suspended,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  the  population,  still  exceeding  a  million  in 
number,  obtain  food.  They  used  to  be  supplied  by  fleets  of 
barges  bearing  grain,  but  do  those  barges  arrive  now  ? 
Adding  to  these  facts  a  quite  horrible  destruction  of  life, 
troops,  “  Boxers,”  and  victors  having  killed  anybody  they  met, 
and  the  sentence  passed  on  the  prosperity  of  the  city  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Court  in  Shensi,  we  arrive  at  a  picture  of 
desolation  such  as  has  been  infrequent  in  modern  history. 
If  any  are  thirsting  for  mere  vengeance  as  apart  from  just 
retribution,  let  them  think  on  the  suffering  there  must  be  in 
PekiD,  and  be  content. 

Is  there  not  a  laxer  tone  growing  among  us  on  the  subject 
of  “  loot  ”  ?  We  hear  of  it  from  China  and  from  Ashanti,  and 
always  in  words  that  indicate  approval,  and  of  grumbling 
because  Lord  Roberts  sternly  forbids  it  in  South  Africa. 
We  thought  that  all  true  soldiers  condemned  the  practice, 
not  only  as  leading  to  indiscipline,  but  as  producing  excessive 
injustice  to  the  fighting  regiments.  The  old  rule  used  to  be 
that  all  which  could  rightfully  be  taken,  public  treasure  for 
example,  belonged  to  all  the  troops  engaged,  but  if  looting  is 
tolerated,  a  regiment  which  occupies  the  Lombard  Street,  say, 
of  Pekin,  grows  suddenly  rich,  while  a  regiment  which  has 
suffered  heavily,  but  is  ordered  to  guard  a  gate,  may  get 
nothing.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  excessive  difficulty  of 
preventing  loot  in  an  international  force,  but  surely  the 
generals  could  arrive  at  some  wprking  rule  and  compel  their 
soldiers  to  abide  by  it.  If  they  do  not  they  will  fiud  some 
day  that  they  have  lost  a  battle  because  the  enemy’s  baggage 
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offered  too  strong  a  temptation  to  the  victors,  or  that  some 
city  rising  upon  its  garrison  has  destroyed  itself  and  ten 
thousand  of  its  conquerors.  Europe,  which  is  now  a  camp, 
does  not  want  its  soldiers  to  find  their  reward  in  license. 

Admiral  Seymour  on  June  27th  addressed  to  Admiral 
Courrejolles  a  letter  expressing  his  warm  appreciation  of  the 
aid  given  him  by  Captain  de  Marolles.  “  The  indefatigable 
energy,”  he  writes,  “  and  zeal  displayed  in  singularly  critical 
circumstances  by  the  French  officers  and  Marines  are  above 
all  praise.  Their  courage  was  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
their  noble  traditions.”  The  Admiral  praises  especially 
Captain  de  Marolles,  who  in  seizing  the  arsenal  “  chose  the 
most  dangerous  task,  and  was  thus  placed  at  the  post  of 
honour.”  “  I  beg  your  Excellency  therefore  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Captain  de  Marolles  for  support  which  reminded 
me  with  pleasure  of  our  alliance  during  the  Crimean  cam¬ 
paign.”  This  cordial  acknowledgment  has  been  published 
and  has  delighted  the  French,  who  thought  themselves  over¬ 
looked,  and  who  know  that  British  Admirals  do  not  scatter 
praise  out  of  a  pepperbox.  Such  an  acknowledgment  of  merit 
in  a  rival  service  is  most  creditable  to  both,  and  will  give 
pleasure  not  only  in  France  but  in  England,  where,  indeed, 
the  only  criticism  ventured  is  that  to  applaud  the  courage  of 
French  sailors  is  always  surplusage.  Even  Nelson,  who  did 
not  love  Frenchmen,  never  doubted  that. 

The  South  African  news  during  the  week  has  been  excel¬ 
lent.  Its  main  feature  has  been  the  advance  of  the  troops  im¬ 
mediately  under  General  Buller — Lord  Roberts  has,  however, 
been  in  the  field  throughout  and  in  general  command — upon  the 
Delagoa  Railway  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Machadodorp. 
The  Boers  had  fortified  certain  defiles  and  heights  in  this 
region  with  trenches  and  some  fifty  guns,  many  of  them  of 
high  calibre,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  intended 
to  make  a  final  stand.  On  Sunday  last  our  troops  were 
ordered  to  turn  them  out  of  their  position.  In  6rder  to  do 
this  General  French  moved  to  the  north,  while  General 
Lyttelton’s  division  assaulted  the  ridges  near  Dalmanntha. 
In  both  cases  the  attack  was  “  stubbornly  opposed  ” — our 
casualties,  however,  were  only  thirty-seven  and  twenty-six— 
and  on  the  Sunday  little  progress  was  made.  On  the  Monday, 
however,  we  captured  some  kopjes  near  Bergendal  Farm 
which  proved  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Boer  position.  Two 
infantry  battalions  were  engaged  in  this  attack,  the  Rifle 
Brigade  and  the  Inniskilling  Fusiliers,  and  magnificently 
they  did  their  work,  driving  out  the  Johannesburg  Police, 
who  had  stuck  to  their  position  with  great  courage  under  a 
terrible  artillery  fire.  Nineteen  prisoners  and  a  pom-pom 
were  taken,  and  the  Boers  left  twenty  dead. 

This  proved  to  be  the  end  of  the  resistance  in  that  position, 
and  on  Tuesday  Sir  Redvers  Buller  entered  Machadodorp,  while 
General  French  continued  to  sweep  round  to  the  northward. 
Since  the  reception  of  these  items  of  news  we  have  had  no 
authentic  information  from  the  front,  but  on  Friday 
morning  rumours  were  received  from  Lourengo  Marquez 
to  the  effect  that  the  Boers  admitted  to  a  total  defeat,  and  that 
the  three  thousand  British  prisoners  had  been  released  at 
Nooitgedacht  and  were  marching  to  Watervalboven  to  join 
Lord  Roberts’s  forces.  It  was  also  stated  that  President 
Kruger  and  all  the  Boer  officials  had  retired  to  Nelspruit,  and 
that  he  and  President  Steyn  were  expected  to  take  refuge  in 
Portuguese  territory.  It  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  what 
amount  of  reliance  to  place  on  these  rumours,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  British  arms  have  had  a  very  great  success.  We  have 
released  all  the  remaining  prisoners,  we  have  got  possession 
of  the  only  railway  line  left  in  the  Boer  hands  and  their  only 
source  of  supply,  and  we  have  demoralised  their  remaining 
armed  force.  It  is  said  that  the  remnant  of  the  Boers  will 
now  retreat  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Lydenburg  district.  If 
they  are  not  headed  off  from  this  by  a  British  force  operating 
from  the  north,  which  is  just  possible,  we  must  no  doubt 
expect  a  continuance  of  mountain  war.  But  this,  though 
disagreeable,  need  cause  no  anxiety.  Meantime  it  is  clear 
that  our  progress  towards  ultimate  victory  and  peace  has 
been  greatly  advanced. 

The  sentence  on  Cordua,  the  ex-Boer  officer  of  German 
origin,  was  carried  out  within  the  precincts  of  the  Pretoria 
prison  on  the  morning  of  August  24th,  no  one  being  present 


but  the  warders,  chaplain,  doctor,  firing  party  and  General 
Maxwell,  and  Colonel  Maxse,  the  head  of  the  new  police. 
The  condemned  man  met  his  fate  bravely  and  was  not  bound. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  feeling  any  sympathy  with  Cordua. 
If  he  had  not  given  his  parole,  but  had  engaged  in  an  ordinary 
plot  or  attempt  at  insurrection,  it  would  have  been  different, 
and  one  would  have  pitied  him,  even  if  it  had  been  necessary 
to  make  an  example.  As  it  was,  he  gave  his  solemn  word  of 
honour  not  to  do  the  very  thing  he  did,  and  deliberately 
broke  faith  knowing  that  death  was  the  penalty  of  falseness. 
Even  admitting  (which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  case)  that  he  was  lured  into  his  breach  of  parole  solely  by 
an  agent-provocateur,  his  act  cannot  be  condoned.  An  honest 
man  may  be  lured  into  a  plot,  but  not  into  breaking  his  word. 
A  man  of  honour  and  good  faith,  however  much  he  believed 
the  secret  service  agent  to  be  a  Boer  patriot,  could  only  have 
had  one  answer  to  his  persuasions.  The  system  of  parole  is 
one  of  the  greatest  powers  for  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  he  who  breaks  parole  commits  a  crime  against  humanity. 
Remember,  too,  no  man  is  forced  to  give  his  parole.  Cordua, 
if  he  had  chosen,  might  have  fled  with  the  rest  of  the  Boers, 
or  when  the  oath  was  tendered  to  him  might  have  instead 
become  a  prisoner  of  war. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  will  go  to 
war.  King  Charles  is  a  cool  politician  who  knows  that  war 
will  bring  his  country  nothing,  while  Prince  Ferdinand  is  a 
ruse  intriguer  who  does  not  wish  to  place  his  chance  of  a 
throne  on  the  hazard  of  a  stricken  field.  Still,  the  bitterness 
between  the  two  States  is  very  great  and  is  well  justified. 
Stated  briefly  the  cause  of  collision  is  this.  The  Macedonian 
Committee  of  Sofia,  seeing  a  chance  of  liberating  Macedonia, 
have  been  collecting  money  by  the  evil  practice  of  blackmail¬ 
ing  wealthy  Macedonians  in  Roumania,  and  have  even,  it  is 
asserted,  executed  three  recalcitrants,  one  a  Professor  in 
Bucharest.  The  Roumanian  Government  accordingly  de¬ 
manded  that  the  Committee  should  be  prosecuted,  but  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Government,  which  is  in  some  way  lie  with  the  accused, 
shelters  them,  and  as  the  Roumanians  assert,  tells  lies  in 
their  defence.  The  Roumanians  therefore  threaten  war, 
and  the  Bulgarians  have  armed  to  resist  attack.  As  both  St. 
Petersburg  and  Vienna  deprecate  disturbance  just  now,  the 
danger  will  probably  be  averted,  but  the  slightest  accident 
might  put  troops  on  either  side  in  motion,  and  a  shot  would 
produce  war.  Prince  Ferdinand  is  too  unscrupulous  in  his 
ambitions,  and  will  come  to  grief  before  his  career  has  ended. 
Sheltering  crime  seldom  pays  Princes,  and  he  is  destroying 
the  sympathy  of  Europe  for  his  people. 

Bresci,  the  Anarchist  who  murdered  King  Humbert,  was 
tried  at  Milan  on  August  28th,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  the  first  seven  years  to  he  passed  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment.  The  sentence  is  in  reality  a  far  heavier  one  than 
death,  but  it  has  none  of  its  deterrent  effect.  Bresci,  who 
admits  that  he  grooved  his  bullets  with  a  penknife  in  order 
that  they  might  have  a  more  deadly  effect,  declared  his 
indifference  in  Court,  as  he  should  be  released  by  the 
Revolution.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  he  believes  it. 
Thousands  of  fanatics  all  over  the  world  expect  the  Millen¬ 
nium  in  the  immediate  future,  and  if  they  can  believe  in  that, 
why  not  in  the  Revolution  ?  The  only  real  deterrent,  more 
especially  among  an  infidel  people,  is  the  dread  of  death, 
which  at  least  prohibits  their  gaining  any  personal  benefit 
from  crime.  It  may  be  said  that  brave  men  do  not  dread 
death  ;  but  if  so,  how  does  a  regiment  hold  down  a  populous 
city  in  which  every  citizen  thinks  the  slaughter  of  the 
invader  not  only  just  but  righteous  ? 

The  Viceroy  of  India  has  been  making  a  tour  through  the 
native  States  affected  by  the  Famine,  and  has  not  been 
pleased  with  all  he  saw.  Some  of  the  Princes  have  behaved 
well,  but  some  have  practically  refused  assistance,  pleading 
that  it  is  not  their  business  to  question  the  will  of  God, 
while  others  have  actually  quitted  their  States  upon  holiday 
tours.  Lord  Curzon  has  addressed  to  these  latter  a  well- 
merited  rebuke  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  to  the  provincial 
Governments.  In  this  circular  he  condemns  the  growing 
practice  of  frequently  visiting  Europe,  which  he  declares  is 
incompatible  with  the  duties  owing  by  a  Prince  to  his  State, 
and  not  to  be  excused  by  assertions  that  such  visits  are 
intended  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  dictated  by  a  thirst 
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for  civilisation.  They  produce,  he  says,  habits  of  restlessness 
and  extravagance,  and  their  result  is  more  often  expensive 
palace  furniture  than  an  increase  of  capacity  for  public  or 
political  service.  His  Lordship  therefore  forbids  such 
journeyings  without  the  permission  of  the  Government  of 
India,  which  will  “  regard  them  as  a  dereliction,  not  a 
discharge,  of  public  duty.”  The  rebuke  falls  as  much 
upon  those  who  have  encouraged  such  visits  as  upon 
those  who  have  paid  them,  and  testifies  not  only  to  the 
Viceroy’s  regard  for  the  people  he  rules,  but  to  his  social 
courage.  _ 

Considerable  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  fate  of  the 
little  W  elsh  boy,  aged  five  years,  who  strayed  from  the  side 
of  his  father  on  the  Brecon  Beacons  some  few  weeks  ago, 
and  has  not  been  seen  since.  Various  theories  have  been  put 
forward  to  account  for  his  disappearance,  the  most  reassuring 
being  that  he  was  kidnapped  by  gipsies,  whose  camping- 
grounds  were  not  far  off,  while  some  have  hazarded  the  view 
that  the  child  was  carried  off  by  an  eagle.  As  the  district 
has  now  been  thoroughly  searched  and  a  handsome  reward 
offered,  suspicions  of  foul  play  have  grown  with  the  continued 
absence  of  any  satisfactory  clue.  But  if,  as  an  experienced 
police  officer  interviewed  by  the  Daily  Mail  suggests,  the 
child  was  abducted  by  some  childless  woman  who  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  him,  no  reward  would  induce  her  to  give  him  up. 
Cases  of  this  sort,  he  asserts,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  Western  counties,  and  while  occasionally  a  child  is  stolen 
in  the  hope  of  earning  the  reward,  it  is  more  often  because 
some  lonely  woman  yields  to  an  overpowering  desire  for  such 
companionship. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  spoke  at 
Bramley,  in  Surrey,  on  Army  Reform.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
for  military  reorganisation  and  War  Office  reform,  and 
warned  his  hearers  that  we  should  have  to  struggle  against 
the  apathy  in  regard  to  military  affairs  which  will  result 
from  the  reaction  that  is  sure  to  follow  the  present  excite¬ 
ment.  That  is  a  most  useful  warning,  and  we  trust  will  be 
taken  to  heart,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by  their  leaders, 
for  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  reaction  as 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Mr.  Brodrick  ended  his  speech  by 
showing  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  no  right 
to  throw  stones  at  the  present  Ministry  in  regard  to  a  failure 
to  make  proper  provision  for  war.  That  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  did  do  something  to  repair  the  evils  caused  by  the 
slackness  of  their  predecessors.  Unfortunately,  however, 
they  did  not  do  enough,  and  to  do  less  than  enough  in  such  a 
case  was  to  become  particeps  criminis  with  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment.  When  Lord  Lansdowne  entered  office  the  Army  was 
in  a  bad  state  and  he  knew  it.  He  had  three  years  in  which 
to  put.  matters  right,  and  he  did  not  put  them  right,  and 
therefore  he  stands  condemned  as  having  failed  in  a  public 
duty.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  his  colleagues  would  not  support 
him  when  he  asked  them  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  Army. 
It  was  always  open  to  him  to  resign,  and  resignation  under  such 
circumstances  would  have  been  a  most  beneficial  act, — it  would 
have  rallied  the  whole  country  to  the  cause  of  Army  Reform. 


In  Monday’s  Times  Lord  Farrer  boldly  raises  the  question 
whether  the  monopoly  of  the  Post  Office  is  desirable  either  in 
the  interests  of  the  Post  Office  or  the  taxpayer.  At  present 
the  Post  Office  contributes  about  three  and  a  half  millions  to 
the  Revenue,  and  the  official  answer  is  that  if  you  allow 
competition  you  will  take  away  all  the  profitable  business 
from  the  Post  Office,  and  leave  it  with  only  that  portion  oi: 
its  work  which  it  does  rather  as  the  servant  of  the  public  anc 
for  public  convenience  than  on  a  commercial  basis.  Lort 
Farrer  contends,  however,  and  we  think  there  is  a  good  dea‘. 
of  truth  in  what  he  says,  that  competition  would  only 
stimulate  the  Post  Office,  and  make  it  discover,  to  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  the  taxpayer,  sources  of  revenue  of  which 
it  is  now  oblivious.  He  instances  the  parcel  post,  where 
there  is  competition,  and  where  nevertheless  the  Post 
Office  holds  its  own.  As  to  the  improvement  in  convenience 
caused  by  competition  we  have  no  doubt.  It  is  an  immense 
advantage  to  be  able  to  send  off  a  special  messenger  with  a 
parcel  or  letter  from  almost  any  rural  or  urban  post-office,  but 


we  should  never  have  acquired  this  boon  but  for  the  messenger 
companies.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  cannot  face  the 
risk  of  revenue  quite  so  lightly  as  Lord  Farrer,  or  altogether 
endorse  his  drastic  proposal. 


We  record  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Taff  Vale  Rail¬ 
way  strike  has  come  to  an  end,  the  Company  having  acceded 
to  the  men’s  request  regarding  reinstatement.  The  Company 
were,  we  think,  well  advised  to  yield  on  this  point.  Of  course 
they  must  stick  loyally  by  their  free-labourers,  and  make  it 
well  worth  their  while  to  fill  the  gaps  at  a  strike,  but 
maintaining  them  in  their  temporary  places  is  not  the  only 
way  of  doing  this.  Liberal  money  compensation  is,  indeed, 
arobably  preferred  by  the  free-labourers.  We  do  not 
wish,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  deal  with  all  the 
details  of  the  quarrel,  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  companies  are  mistaken  in  refusing  to  treat  with  men 
whom  they  call  outsiders.  If  the  so-called  outsider  has  got  a 
proper  mandate  from  the  Company’s  servants,  and  if  it  is 
clear  that  they  have  entrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of  their 
case,  it  is  surely  not  worth  while  to  fight  over  his  right  of 
audience.  It  is  probably  better  to  deal  with  him  direct  than 
with  dummies  who  refer  every  item  to  him.  Though  the 
Taff  Vale  strike  is  over,  there  still,  we  fear,  remains  a  good 
deal  of  unrest  in  the  railway  world  generally. 

It  is  with  deep  and  sincere  regret  that  we  record  the  death 
of  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  which  occurred  on  Tuesday 
at  Terling  Place,  Essex,  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Rayleigh.  We  do  not  wish  to  discount  the  value  of  Professor 
Sidgwick’s  books  and  occasional  writings,  for  they  were  of 
high  value,  but  we  shall,  we  believe,  have  the  agreement  of  most 
competent  authorities  when  we  say  that  he  will  be  remembered 
chiefly  as  a  great  intellectual  influence.  His  fine  character  and 
strong  personal  charm,  added  to  his  mental  powers,  which 
were  ready  and  keen  as  well  as  deep  and  thorough,  made  his 
“  view  ”  on  the  numberless  points  of  morals,  politics, 
economics,  and  literature  with  which  he  dealt  almost  as 
useful  to  those  who  disagreed  as  to  those  who  agreed  with 
him.  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  illustravit  would  be  a  fitting 
epitaph  for  this  true  scholar, — using  the  word  in  its  wider 
and  better  sense.  If  one  had  been  asked  to  name  a  man  from 
Oxford  and  a  man  from  Cambridge  who,  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  century,  would  serve  as  examples  of  the  intellectual 
spirit  of  our  Universities  at  their  best,  one  must  have  named 
Green  for  Oxford  and  Sidgwick  for  Cambridge.  One  need 
say  no  more.  Professor  Sidgwick  was  married  to  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  to  Mrs.  Sidgwick  he  owed  not  a 
little  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  help  and  sympathy.  They 
were  co-workers  in  the  region  of  psychical  research,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  to  their  combined  influence 
that  work  of  real  value  and  importance  in  the  region  of 
psychology  was  done  by  the  Psychical  Society. 


Mr.  Davitt,  who  spoke  at  Borris  in  Ossory  during  the 
past  week,  while  reiterating  his  resolve  not  to  be  “  a 
member  of  this  or  of  any  other  Parliamentary  party,”  joins 
his  Parliamentary  colleagues,  Messrs.  Dillon  and  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  in  blessing  the  United  Irish  League — Mr.  William 
O’Brien’s  rechauffe  of  the  Land  League — as  an  indispensable 
engine  of  emancipation.  His  attacks  on  the  British  Empire 
and  on  Irish  soldiers,  in  view  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  need  not  excite  surprise.  Of  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Davitt’s 
Anglophobia  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  What  is 
really  deserving  of  note  by  the  “balancing  elector ”  is  that 
such  English  Radicals  as  profess  a  more  than  purely  Platonic 
affection  for  Home-rule  commit  themselves  to  the  support  of 
a  policy  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  Nationalists, 
can  only  be  rendered  effectual  by  the  adoption  of  the  old 
League  methods.  The  Times  does  well,  therefore,  to  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Storey,  a  pronounced  sympathiser 
with  the  Irish  Nationalists,  standing  as  a  fellow-candidate 
with  Captain  Hed worth  Lambton,  who  is  not  a  Home-ruler, 
who  is  content  that  the  Crimes  Act  should  remain  on  the 
Statute-book,  and  the  specific  sign  of  whose  Liberalism,  in 
short,  resides  in  the  fact  that  he  disapproves  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  diplomacy. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2f)  were  on  Friday  98J. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

- - 

THE  GOVERNMENT,  CHINA,  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

0  one  can  doubt  that  the  international  situation  in 
the  Far  East  becomes  daily  more  anxious  and 
critical.  That  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  taking  of 
Pekin  and  the  rescue  of  the  Legations.  As  long  as  the  fate 
of  the  Ministers  was  undecided,  and  as  long  as  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  Allies  would  be  able  to  march  to  Pekin, 
there  was  no  fear  of  any  friction  among  the  Powers.  All 
efforts  were  bent, and  loyally  bent,  on  the  one  supreme  object, 
and  there  was  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  disagree. 
Now,  however,  that  the  Allies  have  had  their  triumph, 
there  is  a  very  real  and  great  danger,  if  not  of  actual 
conflict  among  the  Powers,  at  least  of  counter-aims 
and  cross-currents  which  may  prove  most  perplexing. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  that  the  Government  should  have  not  only  a  clear 
and  definite  policy,  but  also  a  clear  and  definite  course  of 
action.  Without  it  the  interests  of  this  country  are  sure 
*to  suffer.  The  nations  are  like  ships  tossed  about  by  a 
heavy  swell  in  narrow  waters,  and  the  only  way  to 
avoid  collisions  is  to  stop  drifting.  To  drift  is  to 
court  disaster.  We  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  this 
demand  for  a  definite  policy  is  conventional,  and 
th6  utterance  of  such  a  truism  entirely  unhelpful. 
Further,  it  will  be  suggested  that  we  must  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  because  the  public  does  not  know  it,  there¬ 
fore  the  Government  has  not  a  perfectly  clear  and 
^well-defined  policy  in  regard  to  China.  Again,  we  shall 
be  told  that  because  we  generally  have  confidence  in 
the  Government  we  ought  to  assume  that  they  know 
exactly  what  they  want  to  do,  and  mean  to  do,  in  China. 
We  most  sincerely  hope  that  this  is  so.  But  even  granted 
that  it  is,  we  go  further  and  say  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Government,  through  the  Prime  Minister,  should 
let  the  country  understand  the  main  lines  of  its  policy. 

No  doubt  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  action, 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  declaration  of  policy  just  now 
might,  from  certain  points  of  view,  embarrass  our 
diplomacy,  but  nevertheless  we  think  it  ought  to  be  taken. 
Our  reason  for  holding  this  view  is  that  the  alternative  of 
silence  is  likely  to  prove  even  more  embarrassing.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  given  the  country  to  understand  that  a 
British  Prime  Minister  or  a  British  Foreign  Minister  is 
always  to  a  great  extent  controlled  by  public  opinion.  If 
public  opinion  strongly  dictates  or  strongly  negatives  a 
particular  course  of  action,  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  him  to  run  counter  to  it.  But  if  that  is  so — which, 
however,  we  do  not  admit  without  large  reservations 
— then  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  Government 
should,  when  possible,  guide  and  form  public  opinion  on 
foreign  affairs.  Sometimes,  of  course,  such  an  attempt 
would  be  useless,  but  often,  again,  the  Government  can, 
•if  it  chooses,  distinctly  lead  the  country.  The  present  is 
a  case  in  point.  The  greater  public  is  just  now  utterly 
bewildered  in  regard  to  Chinese  affairs,  and  quite  unable 
to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  what  ought  to  be,  or  can  be, 
done.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  almost  the  only  counsel 
it  gets  is  from  the  thick-and-thin  Russophobes — the  men 
who  regard  Russia  as  our  natural  and  inevitable  enemy 
an  the  East — and  from  the  representatives  of  the  China 
Jtrade,  men  who,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  are  in  a  state 
£>f  panic,  and  who,  like  all  people  who  have  had  their 
judgments  warped,  think  that  nothing  but  extreme 
measures  and  strenuous  action  will  save  the  situation. 
Hitherto  the  public  has  not  listened  to  these  self-chosen 
guides  with  very  much  attention,  but  we  'do  not  doubt 
that  ultimately,  and  if  no  alternative  is  presented  to  them, 
they  will  be  converted  to  the  extreme  view,  and  we  shall 
find  that  an  anti-Russian  and  excitable  state  of  mind  has 
been  created  throughout  the  nation  with  the  watchwords 
of  “  Russia  our  natural  enemy  ”  and  “  British  interests  in 
danger  ”  every  where  in  evidence.  Then  we  shall  be  told 
that  public  opinion  has  become  too  strong  to  be  withstood, 
and  that  the  most  that  the  Government  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  mitigate  the  worst  results  of  public  opinion.  Surely 
the  best  way  to  escape  from  this  vicious  circle  would  be 
for  the  Government  to  seize  the  present  opportunity,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  to  guide  and  form  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  China.  The  British  public  is  not,  we  believe,  at 


heart  any  more  Russophobe  than  Lord  Salisbury  is,  and 
with  careful  and  prudent  leading  it  will,  we  feel  sure, 
back  up  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  wise  and  prudent  courses 
which  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  he  desires.  If,  however, 
public  opinion  is  left  to  drift,  and  the  Government  gives 
no  sign,  we  run  very  great  risks. 

It  is  necessary  to  meet  the  point  that  possibly  the 
Government  cannot  take  the  country  into  its  confidence 
because  it  has  as  yet  no  policy, — and  this  not  because  of 
any  weakness  or  indecision,  but  because  matters  have  not 
yet  sufficiently  developed  to  allow  of  a  policy  being  laid 
down.  In  regard  to  an  allegation  of  this  kind,  we  can 
only  say  that  this  is  the  policy  of  drifting  under  an  alias. 
The  main  features  of  the  situation  are  quite  clear,  and  only 
require  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  choice.  Russia’s 
policy  is  the  pivot  of  the  situation.  We  have  to  decide 
whether  we  mean  to  take  our  stand  against  Russia,  or 
whether  we  mean  to  make  terms  with  her.  If  we  refuse 
to  come  to  terms  with  her — and  that  means,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  present  case,  we  freely  admit,  letting 
her  have  her  own  way — we  shall  probably  encounter  in 
the  Far  East  the  combination  which  was  encountered 
by  Japan  in  1895—  i.e.,  the  combination  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany^-a  combination  which  we  surely 
do  not  want  to  encourage.  If,  however,  we  come  to  terms 
with  Russia,  then  the  rest  of  the  world  will  follow  the  lines 
we  two  have  agreed  upon,  and  France  and  Germany  will 
come  into  line.  What  are  Russia’s  terms  ?  As  far  as 
we  can  see  they  are,  while  preventing  the  general 
partition  of  China,  to  treat  the  Manchurian  question 
separately  and  to  allow  Russia’s  annexation  of  that 
great  province.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  represent  any  such  scheme  as  utterly  unjust  and 
absurd.  It  can  be  said  with  truth  that  Russia  is  merely 
proposing  to  seize  her  piece,  and  then  to  say  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  shall  not  have  theirs.  But  this  easy 
“  score  ”  seems  to  us  to  be  the  wrong  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  The  question  is  not  whether  Russia  gets  what 
she  wants,  but  whether  we  are  injured  by  her  getting 
what  she  wants.  Of  course  if  we  wanted  a  piece  of 
China,  and  if  she  were  keeping  us  out  of  it,  things 
would  be  different.  But  we  do  not  want  a  piece  of  China. 
China  still  existing  but  minus  Manchuria  is  for  our  pur¬ 
poses  quite  as  good  as  China  plus  Manchuria.  There¬ 
fore  Russia’s  alleged  refusal  to  allow  any  one  else  to 
nibble  except  herself  is  no  hurt  to  us.  In  fact,  we 
would  expand  this  principle,  and  say  that  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned  we  had  no  objection  to  Germany  taking 
the  Shantung  Peninsula,  or  to  France  extending  her 
possessions  in  the  South  by  taking  the  great  island  of 
Hainan,  provided  only  that  no  Power  encroached  upon, 
or  did  anything  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  claim,  the 
Yangtse  Valley  if  at  some  future  time  China  were  actually 
to  break  up.  In  fact  our  policy,  as  we  conceive  it,  would 
be  to  say  to  the  Powers  :  ‘  When  we  have  rescued  our 
Legation,  and  have  joined  in  exacting  an  indemnity 
from  China,  we  shall  retire  from  all  further  action  on 
land  and  shall  merely  protect  our  trade  interests  at  the 
ports.’  If  any  of  the  other  Powers  choose  to  exact  territorial 
compensation  from  China  that  is  their  affair  and  not  ours. 
We  shall  merely  ask  that  such  territorial  compensation 
is  not  taken  in  the  Yangtse  Valley.  We  shall,  mean¬ 
time,  take  nothing  for  ourselves  either  there  or  elsewhere 
as  long  as  China  remains  an  independent  State.  Mere 
loss  of  territory  bv  China  will  not  bring  us  into  the  field  of 
action,  but  only  (1)  the  complete  destruction  of  China,  in 
which  case  we  shall  take  the  Yangtse  Valley,  or  (2)  the 
attempt  by  any  other  Power  to  seize  a  portion  of  our 
“  sphere  of  influence.”  The  Powers  would  then  be  left  to 
the  difficult  task  of  dealing  with  China.  Possibly  they 
would  not  manage  to  lop  off  provinces  so  easily  as 
they  imagine,  or  to  come  to  terms  among  themselves; 
but  if  they  did  succeed  in  forcing  China  to  yield  to 
their  territorial  demands,  how  should  we  be  worse  off 
than  we  are  now?  Russia  would  have  Manchuria,  but 
her  gain  would  be  balanced  by  the  German  acquisition 
of  Shantung.  But  in  all  probability  when  the  Powers 
saw  that  we  were  really  going  to  stand  out  and  take 
nothing,  their  zeal  would  diminish,  and  save  for  the 
acquisition  of  Manchuria  by  Russia,  which  is  a  necessity 
to  her  Far  Eastern  Empire,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
would  be  no  dismemberment.  Germany  and  France, 
when  they  came  to  look  into  the  financial  side  of  Chinese 
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colonies,  would  very  likely  be  inclined  to  stay  their 
hands,  while  Japan  would  probably  be  able  to  come  to 
some  arrangement  with  Russia  as  to  Korea.  In  any  case, 
we  should  have  a  clear  and  definite  policy  which  all  the 
world  could  know  and  understand.  At  present  our 
want  of  any  settled,  or  at  any  rate  of  any  acknowledged, 
policy  makes  every  other  Power  suspicious  and  anxious. 
They  might  not  altogether  like  our  proposals,  but  they 
like  uncertainty  less.  To  put  our  policy  in  a  nutshell,  it 
would  be  this.  We  should  say  to  the  Powers  :  ‘  Do  what 
you  like  with  China  as  long  as  you  leave  the  Yangtse 
alone  and  also  leave  China  enough  independence  to  enable 
her  to  hold  the  Yangtse.  If  you  do  that  we  shall  not 
want  to  go  there.’  Of  course  it  can  be  said  that  this  is 
partition,  and  also  the  destruction  of  most  of  our  trade, 
except  at  Shanghai  and  Hong-kong,  but  to  this  objection 
we  would  oppose  the  question, — Why  must  we  assume  that 
the  Powers  would  be  so  easily  able  to  chop  off  large 
provinces  of  China,  or  that,  even  if  they  were,  China 
would  be  destroyed  ?  Lord  Salisbury  ouce  said,  and  quite 
truly,  that  Turkey  gained  by  the  concentration  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  loss  of  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia.  China  would 
not  necessarily  be  an  impotent  or  derelict  Power  if  she  lost 
Manchuria  and  Shantung.  However,  we  do  not  wish  to  plead 
for  our  own  policy  so  much  as  to  urge  the  Government  to 
settle  on  a  policy  of  their  own,  and  then  to  lead,  instead 
of  following,  public  opinion.  Why  will  not  Lord  Salisbury 
believe  in  the  confidence  which  the  country  still  reposes 
in  his  knowledge  and  wisdom  ?  If  he  will  only  tell  the 
British  people  plainly  and  strongly  what  is  their  true 
policy  in  China,  they  will  follow  him  in  spite  of  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  Kingdom, — and  in  spite,  too,  of  the 
loudest  jeers  that  he  is  yielding  to  Russia. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  CHINA. 

T  is  felt  universally  through  Europe  that,  apart 
altogether  from  the  broad  question  of  the  relation 
between  the  West  and  the  Far  East,  something  must  be 
done  to  punish  China  for  her  recent  breach  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  The  attack  on  the  Legations  was  not  only 
an  unprecedented  insult  to  Europe,  America,  and  Japau, 
it  was  also  an  outrage  which  threatens,  if  unavenged,  to 
make  all  negotiation  between  Europe  and  Asia  difficult, 
hesitating,  and,  as  far  as  the  Envoys  are  concerned, 
unsafe.  Some  striking  punishment,  therefore,  must  be 
inflicted  on  the  Manchu  Court,  and  at  first  there  was 
little  doubt  as  to  what  this  punishment  must  be.  The 
Empress-Regent,  it  was  said,  must  be  sent  into  exile  as 
the  last  Emperor  of  Delhi  was,  and  such  of  her  great 
nobles  and  generals  as  could  be  proved  to  have  instigated 
or  aided  in  the  crime  must  be  executed  in  front  of  the 
Legation  buildings.  That  proposal  was  fairly  just,  for  it 
struck  at  the  actual  authors  of  the  crime ;  it  was  ade¬ 
quate,  for  those  authors  were  the  rulers  of  China ;  and  it 
promised,  by  setting  a  precedent,  to  inspire  a  terror 
which  would  protect  all  Embassies  for  the  future.  It 
has,  however,  apparently  been  given  up.  The  Russian 
Government  never  liked  it,  the  Japanese  have  never 
agreed  to  it,  and  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Segan  has 
made  its  execution  nearly  impracticable.  Europe  cannot, 
even  to  avenge  its  Ambassadors,  hunt  a  reigning  family 
all  over  China.  It  has  not  the  means  or  the  perseverance. 
Other  plans  must  therefore  be  proposed,  and  the  general 
mind  appears  to  be  fixing  itself  on  two,  for  both  of 
which  something  may  be  said,  but  neither  of  which  strikes 
us  as  satisfactory. 

It  is  proposed  to  plunder,  and  as  far  as  possible  destroy, 
the  Purple  Palace,  the  secluded  and  in  a  way  “  sacred  ” 
residence  of  twenty  generations  of  Emperors.  That,  it  is 
said,  would  not  be  inhuman  as  a  sack  of  Pekin  would  be, 
it  would  be  a  visible  testimony  to  all  China  that  the 
foreigner  could  punish  any  insult,  even  if  inflicted  by 
supreme  order,  and  it  would  for  ever  prevent  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  such  outrages.  We  doubt  the  two  last  of  those 
assertions  and  demur  to  the  first.  The  Purple  Palace  is, 
in  fact,  a  series  of  very  beautiful  buildings,  many  of  them 
old  and  all  highly  characteristic,  in  a  park  which  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Asia,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
worthy  of  the  dignity  or  the  civilisation  of  Europe  to 
destroy  such  a  national  monument.  The  world  would 
lose  in  beauty  by  its  absence.  We  prefer  the  policy  of 
Lord  Canning,  who,  in  the  utmost  strain  of  the  Mutiny, 


directed,  when  it  was  necessary  to  recover  Agra,  that  no 
gun  should  be  fired  against  the  Taj  Mehal,  except  under 
pressure  of  inexorable  military  necessity.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  effect  on  the  Chinese  mind  would  be  the 
one  anticipated.  They  were  not  impressed,  as  the  present 
explosion  shows,  by  the  ruin  wrought  in  the  Summer 
Palace,  and  probably  care  little  for  the  fate  of  any  build¬ 
ing.  The  majority  of  them  would  attribute  the  destruc¬ 
tion  to  barbarian  caprice  and  violence,  forgetting  entirely 
the  provocation,  while  the  few  who  understood  would 
think  it  fairly  safe  to  attack  Legations,  since  vengeance, 
if  it  came,  would  fall,  not  on  Mandarins,  but  upon  stone 
and  wood.  Moreover — and  this  seems  to  us  a  really 
unanswerable  argument — by  destroying  the  Palace  we 
render  it  nearly  impossible  for  the  dynasty  to  return  to 
Pekin.  They  will  not  come  back  to  a  scene  of  such 
appalling  disgrace.  They  will  remain  at  Segan,  or 
possibly  build  a  new  capital  for  themselves.  To  make 
them  abandon  Pekin  finally  is  precisely  what  the  Powers 
do  not  want  to  do.  Most  of  them  are  maritime,  and  it  is 
to  them  matter  of  high  policy  that  the  Chinese  Court 
should  be  accessible  by  sea ;  while  Russia,  which  could 
strike  by  land  even  at  Segan,  has  no  wish  for  the  terrible 
effort  and  expense  which  would  be  involved  in  clearing 
her  road  through  the  riding  tribes  of  Mongolia.  The 
statesmen  would  rather,  in  fact,  see  the  rulers  of  China 
living  in  Pekin,  and  in  destroying  the  Purple  Palace  they 
make  it  certain  that  those  ruleis  will  rather  choose  to  live 
anywhere  else.  They  have  now  no  reason  for  living  in 
Pekin  except  its  amenity,  and  the  proposed  punishment 
would  destroy  its  amenity  for  ever.  Apart,  therefore, 
altogether  from  the  vandalism  of  the  act,  the  destruction 
of  the  Purple  Palace  would  be  unwise. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  second  proposal,  the 
imposition  of  a  large  indemnity,  say  thirty  millions 
sterling.  There  is  a  case  for  a  fine  of  that  sort,  besides 
the  numerous  precedents,  for  it  is  unreasonable  that  all 
Europe  should  be  subjected  to  outrage,  and  then  required 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  bringing  outrages  to  an  end. 
Whatever  abstract  justice  may  dictate,  it  certainly  will 
not  decree  that  because  an  Empress  of  China  was  wroth 
with  the  Ministers  accredited  to  her  Court,  therefore  the 
peasantry  of  the  Pun  jab  ought  to  pay  an  increased  assess¬ 
ment.  If  it  is  argued  that  the  fine  falls  on  the  wrong 
persons,  there  are  three  answers  to  the  objection, — first, 
that  whenever  a  State  is  punished  it  is  the  people  of  the 
State,  like  the  relatives  of  a  criminal,  who  endure  the 
heaviest  penalty  ;  secondly,  that  the  penalty  does  not  fall 
unfairly,  for  the  Court  and  the  Mandarins  feel  first  any 
reduction  of  free  revenue  ;  and  thirdly,  that  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  the  “man  in  the  street”  was  as  responsible 
as  his  masters.  It  was  the  popular  loathing  for  the 
foreigner  which  gave  the  Empress  courage  to  take  his  life, 
and  a  majority  of  the  murdered  have  been  killed  by 
“  simple  and  innocent  ”  villagers.  The  real  objections  to 
the  indemnity  are,  first,  that  it  will  not  arrest  outrage 
for  five  minutes,  either  from  the  Court  or  the 
populace,  any  more  than  the  Japanese  indemnity 
did ;  and  secondly,  that  the  money  cannot  be  raised 
without  a  financial  control,  which  would,  in  fact, 
involve  the  placing  of  China  in  the  hands  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Commission.  The  external  revenue  can  be 
collected  by  anybody  who  controls  a  fleet,  but  the  ex¬ 
ternal  revenue  is  already  appropriated,  and  the  internal 
revenue  must  be  gathered  through  Mandarins,  who  will 
plunder  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  foreigner  and  then 
steal  the  proceeds.  Europe  would  be  compelled  in  a  year 
or  two  to  “control”  and  supervise  and  advise  the  Chinese 
Court,  just  as  Lord  Cromer  advises  and  supervises  and 
controls  the  Khedive,  and  a  function  of  that  kind  can 
only  be  performed  when  the  Prince  to  be  educated  is 
aware  that  his  tutor  possesses  irresistible  force.  The 
Khedive  is  so  aware,  but  nothing  on  earth  will  teach  the 
Chinese  Court  the  lesson,  or  persuade  them  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  robbed  of  funds  which  rightfully  should  pass 
into  their  possession.  Europe  would  from  the  first  be 
compelled  to  govern,  aud  governing  China  through  a 
Commission  appointed  by  rival  and  jealous  Powers 
is  an  unthinkable  proposal.  Even  Egypt  could  not 
be  so  governed,  and,  while  Egypt  is  nearly  powerless, 
China,  if  oppressed  beyond  bearing,  can  always  make  of 
herself  one  of  the  strongest  Empires  in  the  world.  She 
has  only  to  teach  her  masses  the  use  of  the  rifle,  aru  a’fi 
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the  armies  of  Europe  -with  all  the  resources  they  derive 
from  their  science  would  not  suffice  for  her  subjugation. 
The  population  has  at  present  no  wish  for  that  knowledge, 
but  within  ten  years,  if  harried  as  it  would  be  by 
Mandarins,  and  taxed  as  it  would  be  in  “  scientific,” 
which  means  irresistible,  methods,  China  would  be  honey¬ 
combed  with  secret  societies  whose  two  objects  would  be 
to  learn  the  rifle  and  to  expel  the  foreigner.  It  would 
therefore,  in  our  judgment,  be  unwise  to  demand  an  in¬ 
demnity,  which  could  be  collected  only  by  foreign  assistance 
even  if  it  were  certain  that  China  would  consent  to  pay 
one,  which  is  not  certain  at  all.  Everybody  assumes  in 
the  easiest  way  that  China  is  beaten  and  must  submit  to 
any  terms  Europe  chooses  t,o  demand ;  but  suppose  the 
Empress-Regent  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and,  safely  en¬ 
sconced  at  Segan,  calmly  rejects  all  terms,  warning  her 
Viceroys  that  if  they  do  not  support  her  she  will  assuredly 
have  their  heads  ?  Count  von  Waldersee  is  not  Napoleon, 
and  when  Napoleon  found  that  there  was  in  all  Moscow 
not  so  much  as  a  Mayor,  it  is  reported  that  even  Napoleon 
felt  his  situation,  posted  there  as  a  conqueror  in 
empty  space,  just  a  little  bewildering.  Li  Hung  Chang 
is,  it  is  true,  quite  ready  to  discuss  the  indemnity  or 
anything  else,  but  Li  Hung  Chang  dare  not  go  to  Segan 
without  a  European  army  to  guarantee  his  head. 


ABSENTEE  PRINCES. 

ORE  CURZON  is  doing  very  well  as  Viceroy.  That 
seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  watching  the  administration  of  India.  He  talked  a 
little  too  much  at  first,  as  was  natural  in  one  fresh  from 
Parliamentary  debates,  but  he  has  since  avoided  that 
mistake,  and  bis  judgment,  firmness,  and  energy  are 
winning  universal  recognition.  His  specialty  as  Viceroy 
is  a  disposition  to  arrive  at  the  reality  of  things,  and  root 
out  evils  which  may  underlie  even  the  most  plausible 
arrangements.  His  blow  at  the  co-optative  corporation 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Staff,  rules  India  from 
Simla,  restored  hope  to  two  Services,  and  will  in  the 
end  restore  power  to  the  men  who  have  acquired  their 
experience  in  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Within 
the  last  ten  days,  again,  he  has  struck  a  hard  blow  at  a 
practice  which  in  this  country  was  considered  beneficial, 
but  which  threatened  to  produce  a  variety  of  mischiefs, 
the  habit  into  which  many  native  Princes  had  fallen  of 
perpetually  trotting  about,  and  especially  of  paying  in¬ 
cessant  visits  to  Europe.  The  position  of  the  great 
feudal  Barons  of  India — for  they  are  feudal  Barons 
rather  that  Princes — is  a  very  singular  one.  They  are 
not  so  conspicuous  in  India  itself  as  is  imagined  here, 
being,  so  to  speak,  lost  in  the  greater  organisation,  as  the 
eighteen  lesser  Princes  of  Germany  are  lost  in  the 
Empire,  but  they  are  nevertheless  very  important  per¬ 
sonages.  They  govern  a  third  of  the  total  population 
with  absolute  authority,  taxing  them,  judging  them,  and 
legislating  for  them  according  to  their  own  ideas  and 
traditional  customs.  It  is  true  they  are  bound  by 
Treaties  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  British  Resident 
when  tendered,  but  it  is  at  once  a  policy  and  an 
etiquette  that  he  should  advise  as  little  as  possible, 
and  that  initiative  should  be  left  to  the  native 
chief.  A  bad  Prince  can  very  nearly  ruin  his  State, 
and  a  tyrannical  one  make  his  subjects  wretchedly 
unhappy,  the  Prince,  in  fact,  being  their  landlord  as  well 
as  their  immediate  ruler.  The  Princes  as  a  rule  accept  the 
position,  understand  that  the  guarantee  they  receive 
against  their  subjects  is  full  compensation  for  a  partial 
loss  of  independence,  and  both  profess  and  feel  a  certain 
loyalty  to  the  far-away  Empress  whose  power  shelters 
and  supports  while  it  restrains  them.  Their  security, 
however,  from  the  first  developed  an  evil  which  was  not 
clearly  foreseen.  Formerly  they  had  much  to  hope  for  if 
they  governed  well,  and  became  popular,  for  they  might 
acquire  fame — very  dear  to  Indians — increased  territories, 
and  lives  of  a  certain  lofty  excitement  like  those  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Princes  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Moreover  they  had 
much  to  dread,  for  the  submissiveness  of  Indians  lasts 
only  to  a  point  beyond  which  they  rise  in  insurrection  as 
readily  as  Parisians,  and  almost  invariably  shed  blood. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  British  Monarchy,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Princes  found  that  whatever  they  did  or  left 
yndone  their  oositions  were  immutably  fixed,  and  while 


the  door  of  adventure  was  closed,  and  ambition  forbidden, 
insurrection  against  them  was  practically  impossible. 
They  tended  therefore  to  become  rois  faineants.  They 
picked  out  or  imported  from  other  States  clever  men  of 
business — always  natives — resigned  all  power  into  their 
hands,  and  buried  themselves  in  sport,  in  the  enjoyments 
of  the  table,  or  in  the  harem. 

The  Government  of  India,  well  aware  of  these  evils, 
endeavoured  to  correct  them  by  a  system  of  education 
borrowed  from  Europe.  The  Princes  were  carefully 
taught  by  European  tutors,  or  sent  to  the  Indian  Eton,  a 
school  for  Princes  in  Rajpootana,  or  even  in  a  few  cases 
despatched  to  England.  The  result  in  a  few  instances 
was  improvement,  but  almost  immediately  a  new  class  of 
evils  developed  themselves.  The  Princes  became  mentally 
separated  too  far  from  their  subjects,  and  their  relatives ; 
they  found,  as  one  of  them  said,  “  nobody  to  speak  to  in 
their  States  ” ;  ceased  to  care  about  their  people,  “  mere 
animals,”  as  one  of  them  described  them ;  and  became 
furiously  restless.  Unlike  the  Princes  of  Europe,  who 
generally  remain  within  their  own  dominions,  they  began  to 
travel  incessantly,  and  found  a  novel  excitement  in  visiting 
Europe,  where  they  were  unwisely  worshipped  and  flattered 
at  several  Courts,  and  at  last  neglected  their  States  as 
completely  as  the  faineants,  with  this  aggravation,  that 
they  spent  enormous  sums  abroad.  The  object  of  their 
flatterers  is  money  ;  they  know  no  more  of  finance  than 
Victor  Emanuel  II.,  who,  with  all  his  capacity  for  ruling, 
could  not  understand  a  sum  ;  they  give  unheard-of  prices 
for  rare  furniture  ;  and,  in  short,  they  scatter  resources 
which  ultimately  can  come  only  from  their  people. 
The  evil  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  at 
home  people  think  these  visits  must  be  dictated  by  “  en¬ 
lightened  curiosity,”  and  pay  to  the  Princes  honour  not 
only  as  great  personages — which  they  are,  though  it  was 
a  blunder  to  class  them  among  Royalties — but  as  philo¬ 
sophic  gentlemen  intent  on  self-improvement.  Lord 
Curzon,  who  has  visited  during  the  Famine  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  some  of  these  travellers,  has  perceived  with 
his  own  eyes  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  has  struck 
at  it  with  characteristic  energy.  In  a  circular  to  the 
different  Presidencies  he  has  pointed  out  that  the  plea 
of  self-improvement  is  seldom  well-founded,  that  the  result 
of  European  tours  “  is  more  often  the  collection  of 
expensive  furniture  in  the  palace,  and  of  questionable 
proclivities  in  the  mind  of  the  returned  traveller,  than 
in  the  increase  of  his  capacity  for  public  or  political 
service,”  and  that  even  if  the  Prince  spent  his  own 
money  the  line  of  division  between  his  own  fortune  and 
the  Treasury  of  the  State  was  often  very  “thin.”  For 
the  future,  therefore,  the  Viceroy  has  prohibited  such 
tours  without  the  permission  of  the  Government  of 
India,  which  will  consider  repeated  absence  “  as  a  dere¬ 
liction  and  not  as  a  discharge  of  public  duty.”  The 
Princes,  in  fact,  are  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  are 
lavishly  paid,  instead  of  gadding  about. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  drastic  order  is  wise,  for 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  effect  of  Europe  upon  the 
Oriental  mind  is  always  beneficial.  It  is  very  often  much 
more  like  the  effect  which  our  fathers  said  residence  in 
Italy  had  upon  Englishmen, — a  complete  uprooting  of  all 
home-grown  ideas  of  duty,  and  a  complete  failure  to  gain 
other  ideas  in  their  place.  Even  Dhuleep  Singh  did  not 
become  an  Englishman,  while  the  worst  and  most 
treacherous  enemy  the  British  ever  had  was  the  adviser 
of  Nana  Sahib,  who  had  been  for  years  a  flattered  favourite 
in  London.  Nevertheless,  we  can  feel  some  pity  for  these 
Princes,  who  have  been  educated  and  “enlightened”  until 
the  humdrum  work  of  governing  ignorant  and  super¬ 
stitious  subjects  suffocates  them  with  ennui,  and  who 
cannot  relieve  themselves  either  by  travel,  or  by  adventure, 
or  by  battle.  They  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  highly 
born — the  Maharajah  of  Travancore  and  some  of  the 
Rajpoot  Princes  are  exceptions — but  they  have  usually 
the  blood  of  brave  soldiers  or  wily  statesmen  in 
their  veins,  and  they  fret  under  the  absence  of  careers 
such  as  their  fathers  enjoyed.  The  philanthropy  enjoined 
upon  them  by  the  Indian  Government  seems  to  most  of 
them  a  mere  fad — “  The  Famine  ?  ”  said  one  of  them  the 
other  day,  “  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  Famine  ?  That 
is  God’s  work  ” — they  long  for  excitement,  and  but  that 
it  is  so  hopeless  would  risk  all  in  a  rebellion  rather  than 
lead  lives  so  tame.  The  interestingness  of  life,  in  fact,  is 
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gone  from  them,  and  now  the  only  distraction  they  found 
sufficient  is  suddenly  taken  away.  They  will  feel  like 
soldiers  condemned  without  any  vocation  to  do  rectors’ 
work.  It  is  much  better  that  they  should  do  it — for  their 
parishioners  count  by  the  million  and  their  parishes  are 
States — but  we  can  understand  that  to  many  of  them,  to 
the  Mahratta  Princes,  for  instance,  ail  grandsons  or  great- 
grandsons  of  reivers  who  cut  their  way  to  thrones,  their 
lot  must  seem  a  dull  one,  and  even  a  tropical  storm  more 
endurable  than  such  a  tropical  calm.  They  will  not 
abdicate,  however.  Even  constitutional  Kings  do  not  do 
that. 


LORD  ROBERTS  AND  THE  OFFICE  OF 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

DURING  the  week  the  papers  have  been  full  of  para¬ 
graphs  announcing  that  when  Lord  Wolseley’s  term 
of  office  as  Commander-in-Chief  comes  to  an  end,  as  it  will 
on  November  1st,  Lord  Roberts  will  be  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  even  though  for  a  short  time  the  post  will 
have  to  be  temporarily  held.  That  these  paragraphs  are 
substantially  true  we  do  not  doubt.  If  Lord  Roberts 
will  consent — and  when  has  Lord  Roberts  failed  to  con¬ 
sent  when  he  was  told  that  the  interests  of  the  nation 
demanded  his  help  ? — he  will,  as  soon  as  he  gets  home, 
be  made  Commander-in-Chief.  But  if  Lord  Roberts 
becomes  Commander-in-Chief  it  is  most  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  will 
be  greatly  modified,  and  that  its  holder  will  be¬ 
come  the  real  military  head  of  the  Army,  and  not 
merely  a  general  holding  an  important  post  in  the  War 
Office  as  he  is  at  present.  At  present  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  not  Commander-in-Chief  in  any  true  sense.  He 
has  certain  definite  and  important  duties  no  doubt,  but 
there  are  several  other  military  officials  who  have  powers 
equal  to  his,  and  at  best  he  is  only  primus  inter  pares. 
The  Secretary  of  State  does  not,  that  is,  make  him  the 
sole  channel  through  which  all  decisions  affecting  the  Army 
pass,  but  can  and  does  deal  separately  with  the  Adjutant- 
General,  the  Quartermaster-General,  the  Inspector-General 
of  Fortifications,  and  the  Inspector-General  of  Ordnance. 
This  system  is,  we  believe,  a  very  bad  one,  and  we  say  this 
not  because  we  want  to  see  the  civilian  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  deprived  of  power  and  authority,  but  because  we 
want  to  see  his  power  and  authority  made  effective.  We 
desire  to  see  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Army  kept  in 
civilian  hands,  and  have  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  those 
who  ask  that  a  general  should  be  placed  in  the  Cabinet.  But 
in  order  to  make  the  civilian  control  effective  it  must  be 
exercised  through  one  permanent  military  official  on  whom 
responsibility  can  rest,  and  not  through  several  co-ordinate 
officials. 

How  would  a  man  of  reasonable  mind  and  of 
experience  in  affairs  set  about  the  organisation  of  the 
War  Department  if  he  had  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  and 
was  told  to  start  from  the  beginning  to  develop  a  system 
fit  for  our  Constitution, — a  system  in  which  the  supreme 
authority  and  responsibility  would  rest  in  a  Cabinet 
Minister  responsible  to  Parliament?  That  is,  how 
should  the  Department  be  arranged  starting  with 
nothing  but  a  Secretary  of  State  ?  Surely  the  first 
thing  that  a  Secretary  of  State  who  knew  his  business 
and  who  was  determined  to  make  the  Army  effective 
would  do  would  be  to  say:  ‘I  must  have  immediately 
under  me  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  soldier  I 
can  find— a  man  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  fixed 
term  of  years  —  just  as  the  Postmaster  -  General  has 
under  him  a  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office.  This  soldier,’ 
be  would  go  on,  ‘I  will  call  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
under  me  he  shall  have  absolute  control  over  the  whole 
War  Department.  That  is,  if  I  give  him  an  order,  or  entrust 
him  with  the  carrying  out  of  a  principle  upon  which  I  have 
fixed,  he  shall  have  authority  to  put  the  matter  through 
without  further  reference  to  me.  I  shall  not  have  to  go  and 
explain  my  order  to  the  particular  departments  concerned, 
but  shall  leave  that  to  my  official  alter  ego ,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.’  Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  arrangement 
would  give  the  military  element  too  much  power.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  curtail  their  power,  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief  if  he  were  the  real  head  of  the 
Army  would  be  far  more  able  to  make  the  will  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  executive  than  can  a  Secretary  of 


State  who  has  to  exercise  his  authority  through  three  or 
four  channels.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  this 
is  so.  A  weak  man  may  think  that  he  keeps  a  firmer 
hold  over  his  stables  if  the  head-coachman  is  not  really 
head,  but  if  he  gives  orders  separately  to  the  under¬ 
coachman  and  half  a  dozen  grooms.  A  man  of  experience, 
however,  who  wants  a  well-ordered  stable,  and  who  really 
means  his  will  to  prevail,  will  find  he  gains  his  end  much 
better  by  getting  an  efficient  head-coachman  and  making 
him  the  channel  of  all  orders, — by  saying  to  him,  in  fact  : 
‘  You  are  responsible  for  everything,  and  must  see  to  it 
that  all  my  orders  are  carried  out.’  In  other  words, 
under  our  system  of  civilian  control,  which  is  very 
like  that  of  a  householder  over  a  big  establishment,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  efficient  organisation  to  have  a 
supreme  official  head  of  every  great  Department  of  State. 
Under  the  system  we  advocate  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would  become  a  mere 
King  Log.  If  he  were  an  able  man — and  we  must,  of 
course,  presume  that  he  would  be  that,  or  all  argument  is 
useless — he  would  stand  in  the  sort  of  position  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  that  the  Emperor  William  stood  in 
towards  Moltke.  He  would  insist  on  every  important  step 
being  explained  to  him  fully,  and  if  the  proposer  could 
not  show  reason  for  it,  he  would  veto  it.  He  would  talk 
over  all  great  appointments,  and  if  they  could  not  be 
supported  by  good  reasons  he  would  refer  them  back. 
Experts,  however  able,  are  liable  to  be  misled,  and 
nothing  is  a  better  test  of  the  worth  of  an  expert’s 
opinion  than  its  explanation  to  a  man  of  common-sense. 
If  it  will  not  stand  that  test,  and  cannot  pass  the  ordeal 
of  a  few  shrewd  questions,  in  all  probability  it  is  not 
worth  having. 

The  existence  of  an  official  head  of  the  Army,  under 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  supreme  in  all  other  respects, 
would  greatly  help  the  Secretary  of  State  to  assume  his 
position  of  final  referee.  When  the  Secretary  of  State  runs 
about  from  one  department  to  another  he  is  apt,  if  he 
is  an  anxious  and  conscientious  man,  to  get  drowned 
in  detail.  But  the  last  thing  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  do  is  to  worry  over  minor  details.  His  func¬ 
tions  are, — (1)  to  settle  after  adequate  discussion  the 
main  lines  of  policy,  and  when  necessary  to  decide  on 
organic  reforms;  (2)  to  exercise  a  vigilant  supervision  on 
all  appointments  and  never  to  consent  to  the  filling  up  of 
a  great  post  unless  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  convinced 
him  that  his  nomination  is  the  best  that  can  be  made  ; 
(3)  to  infuse  the  right  spirit  throughout  his  Department, 
— i.e.,  the  spirit  of  vigilance  mixed  with  common-sense  and 
a  dire  distrust  of  conventions.  The  last  of  these  functions 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  A  Secretary  of  State 
should  remember  what  are  the  special  defects  of  every  office 
and  bureaucratic  organisation,  however  strong  and  well 
ordered,  and  should  be  on  the  look-out  to  correct  them. 
He  should,  as  it  were,  be  the  steersman  in  a  light  boat, 
who,  besides  steering,  is  on  the  look-out  to  keep  his  boat 
exactly  “  trimmed.”  He  should  be  perpetually  saying  to 
himself, — ‘  If  I  don’t  look  out,  those  fellows  in  this  or 
that  particular  department  will  go  wrong  in  the  new  work 
they  have  been  set,  and  I  must  see  to  it  that  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  keeps  them  on  true  lines.’  Take  as  an 
example  of  what  we  mean  the  way  in  which  things  were 
managed  last  spring  when  the  appeal  was  made  for  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry.  No  doubt  excellent  work  was  done 
in  raising  the  various  corps,  but  no  doubt  also  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  blundering,  because  the  Seci'etary  of  State 
did  not  manage  to  infuse  the  true  spirit  into  the  new  organi¬ 
sation.  One  of  the  worst  blunders,  it  seems  to  us,  was 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  keeping  a  record  of  the 
men  who  volunteered  but  were  rejected,  and  so  for  keeping 
in  touch  with  a  large  body  of  possible  recruits  in  case  of 
another  and  greater  emergency  arising.  The  soldiers 
who  were  raising  the  force  were  intent  only  on  getting 
the  number  of  men  asked  for  and  on  getting  the  best  of 
those  who  applied.  When  they  had  got  what  they 
wanted  they  did  not  give  another  thought  to  the  rejected 
men.  They  were  “  the  leavings,”  and  need  not  be  bothered 
about.  But  the  Secretary  of  State,  being  a  wide-minded 
civilian,  should  have  divined  what  would  happen,  and 
should  also  have  realised  that  the  men  who  were  not 
wanted  would  not  particularly  appreciate  being  treated 
as  “  leavings.”  Therefore,  he  should  have  ordered  that 
all  men  who  offered  their  services  as  Imperial  Yeomen, 
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or  as  Volunteers,  or  as  Royal  Reserve  soldiers,  who  could 
not  be  taken,  should  receive  a  letter  from  the  authorities 
thanking  them  for  their  patriotic  offer  of  service,  and 
further  should  be  told  that  their  names  and  addresses 
were  recorded,  and  that  if  any  fresh  emergency  arose  they 
would  be  asked  to  renew  their  tender  of  service.  In  this 
way  men  would  have  felt  pleased,  and  would  have  felt  en¬ 
couraged  to  come  forward  another  time.  Also,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  thousands  of  potential  soldiers  might  have 
been  known.  Instead,  if  a  man  could  not  be  taken  he  was 
simply  ignored.  He  made  his  application,  possibly  got 
medically  examined  and  filled  up  his  papers,  and  then  never 
heard  anything  more  about  the  matter  unless  he  read  in 
the  newspaper  that  the  corps  he  had  applied  to  enter  was 
full.  Is  it  likely  that  a  man  thus  treated  would  ever  apply 
again  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  would  be 
specially  sore  or  angry, but  he  would  certainly  be  convinced 
that  he  was  not  eligible.  Now,  we  do  not  blame  the  execu¬ 
tive  soldiers  for  the  resultant  running  to  waste  of  what 
might  some  day  have  been  valuable  military  material. 
They,  naturally  enough,  thought  only  of  getting  the  best 
men  they  could  and  sending  them  off  as  fast  as  possible. 
All  we  say  is  that  here  is  an  example  of  how  a  Secretary  of 
State  can  “  trim  ”  the  boat  by  the  use  of  a  little  common- 
sense  and  prevision.  Had  the  Secretary  of  State  insisted 
that  the  material  should  not  run  to  waste,  he  would  have 
done  very  valuable  work,  and  work  of  the  kind  suitable  to 
his  post.  Plenty  of  other  instances  might  be  given  of  the 
kind  of  way  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  with  an  open 
mind  can  correct  the  blunders  or  fill  up  the  voids  in  a 
military  organisation.  For  example,  though  a  Secretary 
of  State  cannot  know  whether  common  shell  or  shrapnel 
is  better  suited  for  a  particular  piece  of  work,  he  can  say  : 
‘Whatever  my  military  advisers  may  say,  I  refuse  to  count 
as  effective  artillery  muzzle-loading  guns  of  forty  years 
old.’  However,  we  will  not  labour  the  point  any  further. 
Our  present  purpose  is  merely  to  insist  (1)  that  if  the 
War  Office  is  properly  organised  there  will  be  a  real 
Commander-in-Cbief  who  will  be  the  permanent  official 
responsible  for  the  Army  ;  (2)  that  such  an  official  will 
not  interfere  with  civilian  control  of  the  Army,  but  will 
render  it  real  and  efficient.  When  Lord  Roberts  isaCom- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  true  kind,  with  Lord  Kitchener 
under  him  as  Chief  of  the  Headquarter  Staff,  and  with  a 
statesman  of  the  highest  administrative  ability  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  we  shall  be  able  to  place  the  Army  on  a 
proper  footing.  Let  us  trust  that  this  happy  combination 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 

THE  very  careful  and  detailed  Report  on  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  has  compiled  for  the 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  raises  more 
questions  than  it  answers.  That  it  should  do  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  such  a  Report.  Its  function  is  to 
supply  all  the  facts  that  can  be  ascertained  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  relates,  and  if  the  writer  allowed  himself  to 
stop  and  consider  how  one  set  of  facts  bore  upon  another, 
he  would  inevitably  be  tempted  to  set  up  a  theory  of  his 
own,  and  to  give  more  or  less  prominence  to  such  of  his 
materials  as  did  or  did  not  happen  to  square  with  it.  In 
this  way  he  would  end  by  writing  a  treatise  on  the  labour 
question,  instead  of  gathering  together  all  the  materials 
for  such  a  treatise  which  he  finds  existing.  Mr.  Wilson 
Fox  has  conscientiously  resisted  this  temptation.  His 
Report  tells  us  all  that  is  to  be  known  as  to  the  various 
classes  of  labourers  employed  in  agriculture,  the  amount 
and  character  of  their  wages,  and  the  methods  in  which 
they  are  paid.  Having  done  this,  it  leaves  us  to  draw 
what  conclusions  we  choose. 

Beyond  doubt  the  first  feeling  which  this  Report  excites 
in  the  reader  is  one  of  satisfaction.  The  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  is  a  subject  which  most  of  us  have 
instinctively  avoided.  Now  and  again  some  instance  of  how 
little  he  can  contrive  to  live  on  has  been  made  public,  and 
we  have  been  afraid  to  inquire  to  what  extent  this  instance 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  rule  or  as  an  exception.  The  Report 
shows  that  at  this  moment  at  all  events  the  latter  is  the 
true  explanation.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  ordi¬ 
nary  agricultural  labourers  in  England  for  the  year  1898 
were  16s.  lOd.  This  is  not  indeed  the  average  for  every 


county.  In  Oxfordshire  the  average  falls  as  low  as 
14s.  8d.,  in  Suffolk  as  low  as  14s.  5d.  ;  and  it  is  under  16s. 
in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts,  Berks, 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Buckingham,  Huntingdon,  Nor¬ 
folk.  and  Essex.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  over  20s. 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  over  19s.  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Kent,  and  Middlesex.  Nor 
do  these  figures  represent  a  merely  temporary  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  labourer’s  earnings.  There  has  been  a  steady 
upward  movement  for  the  last  five  years,  and  a  movement, 
fluctuating  indeed,  but  on  the  whole  upward,  ever  since 
1850.  Figures  relating  to  this  whole  period  are  naturally 
hard  to  get.  Few  families  have  been  in  the  same  farm 
for  half  a  century,  and  fewer  still  have  kept  accurate 
accounts  for  the  whole  time  of  their  tenancy.  This 
difficulty  is  specially  great  in  the  North  of  England. 
“Many  of  the  employers  there  are  small  farmers  who 
keep  no  books,”  and  the  quality  and  description  of  labour 
they  employ  varies  with  the  times  and  with  their  own 
circumstances.  That  a  farmer  has  paid  more  wages  in 
one  year  and  less  in  another  proves  nothing  unless  we 
are  assured  that  he  has  paid  them  to  the  same  class  of 
labourers.  The  early  “fifties”  show  the  lowest  rates 
of  the  century.  The  labourer  in  many  counties  got  from 
7s.  to  9s.  a  week,  and  sometimes  as  little  as  6s.,  though 
in  this  last  case  it  is  possible  that  some  food  was  given  in 
addition.  Wiltshire  presents  an  example  of  exception¬ 
ally  slow  progress.  During  the  years  between  1850  and 
1897  the  wages  on  one  farm  never  rose  above  12s.  6d.  in 
the  summer,  and  11s.  6d.  in  the  winter.  In  1897  Is.  was 
added  to  these  rates,  and  in  1899  another  6d,  On  thirty- 
three  farms  which  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  has  been  able  to  select 
for  comparison  the  wages  between  1850  and  1899  have 
increased  48  per  cent.  This  rise  has  not  been  continuous. 
Wages  in  1877  were  46  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1850,  but 
from  that  time  to  1894  there  was  a  constant  decline,  and 
in  the  last-named  year  “  wages  in  certain  counties  were 
lower  thau  they  had  been  since  the  ‘sixties.’”  When  this 
fact  is  borne  in  mind  the  satisfaction  we  spoke  of  is 
largely  qualified.  The  high  wages  of  the  “seventies”  were 
due  to  exceptional  commercial  prosperity,  to  an  increase 
of  exports  consequent  on  the  Franco-German  War,  with 
the  consequent  withdrawal  of  labour  from  agriculture  in 
those  countries,  and  to  the  Unionist  movement  started  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch.  Then  came  the  bad  seasons  of  1879-80, 
and  the  subsequent  agricultural  depression,  in  which  the 
labourers  lost  pretty  well  all  that  they  had  gained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  in  the  record  down  to 
1895  on  which  to  build  a  hope  that  the  present  improve¬ 
ment  in  wages  will  last.  Do  the  years  from  1895  to 
1899  yield  any  better  prospect  ?  In  one  respect  they  do. 
The  rise  from  1895  onwards  is  usually  attributed  by  em¬ 
ployers  to  the  scarcity  of  labour.  In  part  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  recent  calling  out  of  the  Reserves 
and  the  Militia.  But  this  explanation  can  only  apply  to 
the  last  twelve  months,  whereas  the  scarcity  was  felt 
earlier.  The  main  cause,  no  doubt,  is  the  greater  attraction 
of  town  life,  an  attraction  which  seems  to  operate  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  amount  of  wages  a  man  can  earn  if  he 
stays  in  the  country.  “  The  complaints  of  scarcity  of 
labour  come  from  the  high-wage  districts  in  the  North  of 
England,  where  regular  employment  is  afforded,  as  well 
as  from  the  South  of  England,  where  the  terms  of  engage¬ 
ment  are  usually  short,”  and  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
wages  are  lower.  One  element  in  this  scarcity  is  the 
disappearance  of  some  of  the  more  skilled  branches  of 
agricultural  industry.  The  complaint  is  universal  that 
cottages  cannot  be  thatched,  hurdles  cannot  be  made, 
hedges  cannot  be  kept  in  proper  order,  because  as  the  old 
men  wTho  used  to  do  this  kind  of  work  die,  they  leave  no 
one  behind  them  to  take  their  place.  Even  the  common  work 
of  the  fields  is  said  to  be  less  well  done  than  formerly, 
but  still  it  is  done,  whereas  work  requiring  exceptional 
ability  and  experience  is  not  done.  The  presumption, 
therefore,  is  that  it  is  the  men  who  possess  this  exceptional 
ability  that  are  drawn  to  the  towns.  The  difference 
between  agricultural  and  urban  wages  in  the  North  of 
England  is  hardly  great  enough  to  account  for  this 
tendency.  It  must  rather  be  explained  by  the  greater 
chances  which  work  in  towns  affords.  The  utmost  success 
that  a  labourer  in  the  country  can  hope  to  achieve  is  to 
become  a  small  tenant  farmer,  and  if  the  labourer  is  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  observation  he  can  hardly  fa’1  to 
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have  noted  how  precarious  a  farmer’s  position  is,  and 
that,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  at  all,  the  master  must 
work  as  hard  as  his  men. 

Mr.  Wilson  Fox  suggests  as  a  possible  motive  of  this 
migration  to  the  towns  the  wish  to  secure  employment  to 
which  a  higher  social  position  is  attached,  and  to  “  lead  a 
life  which  is  less  arduous  and  monotonous.”  The  first  of 
these  causes  is  in  substance  that  which  we  have  just 
been  considering.  Higher  social  position  is  merely 
another  name  for  that  greater  opening  in  work  by  which 
it  is  ordinarily  reached.  But  the  second,  the  desire  to 
“lead  a  life  which  is  less  arduous  and  monotonous,” 
appeals  to  a  far  wider  class.  It  is  common  to  the  skilled 
and  the  unskilled,  the  energetic  and  the  indolent.  It  is 
part,  indeed,  of  that  larger  wave  which  has  passed  of 
late  years  over  all  classes.  The  desire  for  more  amuse¬ 
ment  is  universal.  It  is  not  confined  to  those  who  have 
too  little,  it  is  quite  as  strong  in  those  who  have  already 
more  than  is  good  for  them.  The  same  feeling  which  fills 
the  fashionable  London  restaurants  with  Sunday  dinner 
parties  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  farmers’  complaint  that 
“  there  is  special  difficulty  in  getting  young  men  to  take 
charge  of  animals  ”  owing  to  “  their  objection  to  Sunday 
work.”  Education  is  not  likely  to  check  this  drift  town- 
wards.  If  the  mind  were  well  stored  already  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  silence  and  solitude  of  much  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labour  might  have  attractions  for  certain 
temperaments.  But  the  process  of  storing  the 
mind,  so  far  as  this  is  done  in  our  elementary 
schools,  naturally  turns  the  thoughts  to  the  towns 
and  to  all  that  the  towns  supply.  We  cannot 
wish  for  the  migration  to  stop,  since  that  would  almost 
certainly  bring  about  a  recurrence  of  low  wages.  At 
present  the  farmer  gives  his  labourers  as  much  as  he  can 
afford,  because  if  he  offered  less  he  would  not  get  them. 
Withdraw  this  motive,  and  he  will  at  once  seek  to 
increase  his  profits  by  lessening .  his  wages  bill.  Our 
town  populations  are  constantly  outgrowing  the  means  of 
housing  them  and  the  possibilities  of  finding  work  for 
them.  The  population  of  the  rural  districts  is  either 
stationary  or  dwindling,  and  yet  in  this  process,  in  itself 
so  unsatisfactory,  lies  seemingly  the  only  hope  of  main¬ 
taining  the  recent  rise  in  agricultural  wages.  It  is  an 
awkward  dilemma,  and  there  is  no  visible  way  out  of  it. 


THE  GUARDING  OF  PRINCES. 

WE  should  say,  on  the  whole,  and  after  allowing  a  good 
deal  for  the  modern  desire  of  sensation,  that  the 
Kings  and  some  of  the  more  prominent  Presidents  were  just 
now  in  considerable  danger.  The  groups  of  half-insane 
persons  whose  imaginations  picture  to  them  all  rulers  as 
enemies  of  human  happiness  are  evidently  under  unusual 
excitement,  and  are  moving  about  restlessly  like  men  with 
plans.  The  police  in  all  countries  are  watching  eagerly  to 
obtain  clues,  and  are,  we  fancy,  convinced  that  some  con¬ 
siderable  enterprise  is  at  hand.  Italian  Anarchists  in 
particular  are  observed  with  jealous  care  even  in  America, 
and  special  precautions  are  taken  to  guard  Mr.  McKinley,  the 
German  Emperor,  and  the  new  King  of  Italy.  It  seems 
certain  that  all  three  have  been  threatened,  as  well  as  the 
young  Queen  of  Holland,  though  she  is  a  mere  girl  whose 
youth  and  comparative  political  insignificance  might,  one 
would  think,  have  protected  her  for  some  years  to  come.  The 
Dutch  police,  however,  who  are  efficient  and  sane,  think  the 
threats  serious  enough  to  justify  them  in  expelling  a  great 
number  of  strangers  who,  when  questioned,  can  give  no 
satisfactory  account  of  themselves.  The  Italian  police,  again, 
are  making  arrests  in  all  directions,  and  we  hear  of  proposals 
for  extradition,  and  of  warnings  addressed,  as,  for  instance,  to 
the  Executive  Council  of  Switzerland,  which  indicate  that 
great  Governments  are  quietly  on  the  alert.  It  may  be 
thought  that  with  so  much  stir  and  so  much  precaution  the 
present  danger  cannot  be  pressing,  as  intending  criminals 
would  naturally  lie  low  to  let  the  storm  pass  by  ;  and  with 
evil-doers  of  the  ordinary  kind  this  would  be  true,  but  we  are 
not  sure  that  it  is  true  of  potential  regicides.  They  belong 
to  a  type  which  is  excited  by  commotion,  and  is  more 
likely  to  do  mischief  while  the  warders  are  hurrying  about 
than  while  they  are  half-asleep.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  difficult  for  observers  to  avoid  speculating  whether 


there  really  are  any  precautions  not  already  taken  by  which 
the  Kings  and  Presidents  might  be  more  efficiently  protected. 

To  see  clearly  how  the  matter  stands  we  must  remember 
one  or  two  facts.  One  is  that  character  is  no  protection  at 
all.  Alexander  II.  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Czars,  and  had 
signed  on  the  day  of  his  rnm-der  a  decree  which  would  have 
done  much  to  liberalise  Russia.  Carnot  was  a  President 
against  whose  personal  action  no  one  had  a  word  to  say. 
King  Humbert  hated  no  one,  offended  no  one,  and  was 
singularly  free  from  vindictiveness.  The  Empress  Elizabeth 
was  a  sufferer  rather  than  a  cause  of  suffering.  Queen 
Wilhelmina,  Queen  Prettyface,  as  the  French  call  her,  can  by 
no  possibility  have  oppressed  any  living  being.  No  change 
of  conduct,  therefore,  can  protect  a  threatened  King.  He  is 
assailed  as  King,  not  as  man,  and  he  must  be  defended,  if  at 
all,  by  direct  physical  means ;  that  is,  either  by  high  walls,  or 
by  guards,  or  by  inspiring  terror.  The  latter  is,  we  conceive, 
of  very  little  use.  Christians  cannot  torture  criminals  even 
for  murderous  attacks  on  whole  communities — every  regicide 
is  that — and  neither  death  nor  rigorous  imprisonment  acts  as 
a  deterrent.  Every  man  who  assails  a  King  risks  those 
punishments — unless,  indeed,  the  intended  victim  is  English, 
and  the  place  of  attack  Belgium — and  the  only  result  of 
lynching  or  reprisals,  which  latter  are  clearly  threatened  in 
the  curious  letter  from  “  A  Monarchical  Anarchist”  published 
in  the  Daily  News  of  Tuesday,  would  be  that  the  criminal 
would  execute  himself.  Imprisonment  is  no  deterrent  at  all,  for 
fanatics  do  not  realise  what  it  means,  and  in  many  cases  seem 
to  be  buoyed  up  by  a  hope  either  of  ultimate  pardon  or  of 
rescue.  We  doubt  the  use  either  of  savage  threats  or  of 
specially  sudden  executions.  Neither  have  ever  been  tried  in 
England,  and  in  the  long  line  of  English  Sovereigns  only  one, 
if  we  omit  the  unproved  suspicion  about  Rufus,  has  ever  been 
assassinated  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Edward  II.  was 
murdered,  but  there  were  circumstances  in  the  crime  which 
differentiated  it  from  assassination,  and  Edward  Y.  was  the 
victim  of  a  palace  plot.  We  doubt  altogether  the  utility  of 
terror  as  a  protection  for  the  Kings.  High  walls  do  protect 
them.  Monarchs,  as  a  rule,  have  been  safe  in  their  own 
houses.  The  immense  difficulty  of  obtaining  audience,  the 
rules  about  carrying  arms  in  a  palace,  the  almost  infinite 
chances  against  getting  opportunity  for  a  deadly  stroke,  baffle 
assassins,  unless  they  are  priests,  and  priests  in  our  time  do 
not  grow  fanatic  enough  to  commit  murder.  It  is  true,  we 
believe,  that  Alexander  II.  was  twice  assailed  in  his  own  house ; 
but  in  the  first  case  the  explosion,  though  it  blew  up  the  room, 
failed  to  shatter  him  ;  and  in  the  second  the  agent  selected — an 
Aide-de-Camp — when  he  stood  revolver  in  hand  opposite  his 
Sovereign,  thought  his  chance  of  mercy  would  be  greater  if 
he  killed  himself,  and  so  escaped  both  regular  justice  and  the 
vengeance  of  his  Nihilist  comrades.  We  doubt,  in  spite 
of  some  sinister  rumours,  whether  Anarchists  ever  try  to 
use  poison.  That  form  of  murder  requires  saner  men  than 
their  agents  usually  are,  and  has  not  enough  about  it  of  the 
sudden  and  dramatic.  The  habitual  poisoner  is  vain,  no 
doubt,  in  his  self-communings  of  his  power  of  distributing 
life  and  death,  but  a  single  poisoning  in  our  day  would  hardly 
gratify  preternatural  vanity  as  assassination  by  knife  or  bullet 
appears  to  do.  ■  The  difficulty  of  finding  opportunity,  too,  at 
least  in  the  West,  is  excessively  great.  An  Anarchist  cook  is 
not  easily  conceivable,  and  the  attendants  of  a  Western  King 
usually  become  far  too  devoted  to  him  to  drop  death  into  his 
wine. 

The  real  danger  of  Sovereigns  is  out  of  doors,  and  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  bullet-proof  carriages,  speed  in 
travelling,  and  incessant  watchfulness.  The  best  carriage  for 
the  purpose  is  the  motor-car  which  William  II.  has  just  pur¬ 
chased,  for  as  weight  matters  comparatively  little,  it  can  have 
steel  sides.  Its  speed,  too,  would  bewilder  any  ordinary  marks¬ 
man.  How  to  obtain  the  guards  is  the  real  difficulty.  The 
watchfulness  both  of  soldiers  and  policemen  is  apt  to  grow  per¬ 
functory — that  is,  in  practice,  lax — and  sleepless  personal  devo¬ 
tion  is  not  very  easy  to  procure.  The  two  Napoleons  are  said  to 
have  found  it  among  their  Corsicans,  who  in  the  latter  case 
watched  so  intently  that  it  was  said  to  be  impossible  when 
the  Emperor  drove  out  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ever  to  get 
a  pistol-barrel  directly  into  line  with  him,  but  the  devotion 
of  Corsicans  is  given  only  to  men  of  their  island  blood. 
No  Sovereign  of  the  present  day  is  an  object  of  the  fanatic 
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devotion  of  a  clan  or  caste — unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  Pope, 
who  seems  beyond  personal  menace — and  purchased  devotion 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing,  though  the  old  Kings  of  Prance 
obtained  it  alike  from  Switzers  and  from  Scotchmen,  the 
Sultan  obtains  it  from  Albanians,  and  the  minor  Kings  of 
the  Balkans  are  said  to  obtain  something  very  like  it  from 
Montenegrins,  the  brave  mountaineers,  when  they  once  accept 
service,  being  as  faithful  as  good  dogs.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  small  band  of  resolute  gentlemen,  just 
numerous  enough  to  allow  of  relays,  would  be  the  best 
security  a  King  in  our  day  could  obtain.  They  would  know 
how  to  suspect  and  how  to  plan.  Shirts  of  mail  are  too  heavy, 
but  an  impenetrable  placard  worn  over  the  heart  would  at 
least  diminish  the  chance  of  instant  death,  and  with  that,  a 
few  sleepless  eyes  around  him  whenever  he  left  his  palace,  and 
rapid  horses,  a  Sovereign  ought  to  be  fairly  safe.  Perfectly 
safe  he  can  never  be  in  a  time  when  hundreds  of  marksmen 
can  hit  the  bull’s-eye  at  five  hundred  yards,  and  scores  of 
fanatics  are  careless  whether  they  live  or  die  if  only  their 
comrades  may  know  that  they  have  killed  a  King.  It  must 
be  a  strange  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  reigning,  or  of  being 
the  unquestioned  First  in  a  great  land,  to  be  aware  that  the 
eyes  of  the  half -mad  are  always  on  you,  and  that  at  any  un¬ 
expected  moment  all  may  end.  The  danger  tried  the  nerves 
even  of  Cromwell,  but  the  modern  Kings  seem  to  bear 
it  very  well,  and  to  fret  under  the  watchfulness  of  their 
police  more  than  under  the  personal  risk.  The  Csesar, 
says  De  Quincey,  Jcneiv  that  he  would  die  a  violent  death  ;  but 
then  he  also  knew  that  he  would  have  warning  and  could 
strike  a  blow  for  himself.  He  had  the  lot  of  a  soldier  during 
a  brisk  campaign  rather  than  that  of  a  modern  King.  The 
modem  King  is  always  struck  at  unawares,  cannot  even 
defend  himself  with  his  own  hand — though  it  is  said 
Alexander  III.  once  did  it — and  is  most  in  danger  when 
tranquilly  sitting  in  his  own  carnage. 


FREDERICK  NIETZSCHE. 

N  old  Puritan  is  said  to  have  observed  that  he  could 
never  believe  that  God  created  two  classes  of  men, — 
one  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  the  other  born  booted 
and  spurred  in  order  to  ride  them.  The  exact  opposite  view 
of  mankind  was  held  by  the  late  Frederick  Nietzsche,  whose 
death  at  Weimar  took  place  a  few  days  ago.  Shall  we  say 
that  it  is  significant  in  some  respects  of  the  change  wrought 
in  Germany  that  the  same  beautiful  little  city  which  gave 
shelter  to  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  should  have  been  the 
final  home  of  Nietzsche  ?  Herder,  who  constructed  a 
universal  history  based  on  ideas  which  Nietzsche  held  up 
to  ridicule.  Goethe,  the  world-genius  who  declared  but  a  few 
days  before  his  death  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  world 
appeared  to  him  to  provide  a  physical  basis  for  the  growth  of 
spirit.  Schiller,  the  humane  democratic  poet,  loved  in  the 
German  home.  What  have  these  in  common  with  the  anarchic 
thinker  and  his  brutal  social  philosophy  of  the  slave  and  the 
ueber-mensch  ?  Is  the  striking  contrast  paralleled  by  any  change 
in  German  thought  ?  Is  it  the  outcome  of  any  disbelief  in 
those  generous  humanising  visions  of  an  earlier  generation  ? 
Is  it  the  result  of  a  growing  cult  of  brute  force  and  practical 
materialism  which  the  future  historian  will  say  marked  the 
last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Sixty-eight  years 
separate  the  death  of  Goethe  from  that  of  Nietzsche;  and 
in  these  years,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  our  suggestion,  a 
spiritual  revolution  has  been  accomplished. 

Nietzsche’s  life  was  a  comparatively  uneventful  one  until 
the  mental  malady  overtook  him  which  caused  his  retirement 
from  the  world.  He  was  a  University  graduate,  a  learned 
man  in  the  thorough  German  method,  a  soldier  in  the 
Franco-German  War,  a  traveller  until  his  mind  gave  way, 
and  then  a  lunatic  in  close  confinement.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  see  in  the  leading  events  of  his  life  some  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  his  strange  and  scarcely  sane  theories 
of  mankind  and  history.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  Germany 
becoming  more  and  more  militarised,  and  he  served  in  a  war 
which  probably  led  him  to  take  a  military  point  of  view,  to 
look  on  human  society  from  the  physical  force  standpoint. 
Few  soldiers  unless  they  were  very  great  men,  like  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Charles  the  Great,  Alfred,  Washington,  have  been 
able  to  regard  mankind  from  a  philosophically  humane  point 


of  view.  To  Napoleon  or  Frederick  the  Great  men  were 
convenient  instruments  to  be  sacrificed  wholesale  in  further¬ 
ance  of  ulterior  designs.  Thus  Nietzsche  thought.  But  on 
the  other  hand  he  was  a  man  of  learning  and  intellect,  and 
these  qualities  are  reflected  all  through  his  scrappy  and 
hysterical  writings.  Though  he  quite  misconceived  human 
history,  and  though  his  ideas  if  carried  out  would  have  robbed 
the  world  of  much  of  its  finest  literature,  yet  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  knew  history  and  literature  ns  the  scholar 
knows  them.  It  is  a  delicate  matter,  and  it  would  be  unjust 
to  the  dead  man  to  dwell  on  his  insanity ;  but  this  much  may  be 
said,  that  Nietzsche  never  could  have  had  a  balanced  mind,  and 
that  the  final  stage  in  his  life’s  pilgrimage  was  but  the  outcome 
of  fatal  tendencies  long  lurking  in  his  mind.  His  is  really  one 
of  the  instances  in  which  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
Lombroso’s  exaggerated  notions  of  the  close  relations  exist¬ 
ing  between  intellect  and  abnormal  conditions.  No  man  can 
be  entirely  explained  ;  the  “  abysmal  deeps  of  personality  ” 
will  never  be  sounded  by  any  human  plummet.  But  we 
suggest  these  conditions  as  tending  to  form  the  late  writer, 
and  to  be  accountable  in  some  degree  for  his  general  views. 

To  Nietzsche,  as  we  have  said,  the  world  was  composed  of 
two  classes,  masters  and  slaves, — the  noble,  free,  handsome, 
blond,  muscular,  full-blooded  ruling  caste,  and  the  black - 
browed,  stunted,  cringing,  feeble  servile  caste.  The  former 
is  the  ueber-mensch  or  “  over-man,”  whose  will  is  his  law,  for 
whom  all  the  best  things  in  the  world  exist,  for  whom  are  the 
pleasures  of  wine,  women,  and  song,  who  is  the  natural-born 
ruler,  and  upon  whose  reckless  audacity  the  progress  of  the 
world  depends.  He  owns  no  allegiance  to  any  being  or  law 
(save  the  inevitable  and  purely  physical  laws  of  unconscious 
Nature),  for  Herr  Nietzsche  not  only  abolished  God  from 
the  world,  he  frankly  and  logically  abolished  morality 
also,  so  far  as  the  “  over-man  ”  is  concerned.  Morality  is  for 
Nietzsche  the  deadly  thing,  the  fatal  bar  to  human  progress 
and  happiness.  What  is  called  morality  is,  he  says,  an  arti¬ 
ficial  product  evolved  by  the  slave  mind  to  further  his  own 
interests.  It  is  disagreeable  to  the  slave  to  be  used  and 
regarded  as  a  mere  tool,  as  a  serviceable  agent  to  minister  to 
the  demands  of  the  superior  man,  and  therefore  he  invents  a 
moral  code  supported  by  religious  sanctions  and  set  forth  by 
corporations  of  priests,  which  will  protect  him  and  impose  on 
the  blond  barbarian  who  rules  his  fate.  This  morality,  this 
religion,  is  pretended  to  be  divine,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
religious  and  ethical  codes  have  come  to  dominate  mankind, 
and  have  even  been  partly  accepted  by  the  masters  of  the 
world.  In  this  way  the  lower  or  slave  element  has  contrived 
to  exercise  his  share  in  the  ruling  of  the  world.  By  great 
slave  combinations  aided  by  priesthoods  the  physical  activity, 
the  imperious  will,  of  the  superior  peoples  has  been  cheeked, 
with  the  result  of  that  human  anaemia  which  we  call  civilisation. 

To  illustrate  this  curious  proposition  Nietzsche  falls  back 
on  two  great  historical  examples, — Roman  Imperialism  and 
Christianity.  The  Roman  Empire  is  for  him  the  great 
typical  instance  of  a  splendid  Eower,  devoid  of  any  moral 
scruples,  joying  in  the  pride  of  life,  crushing  out  all  mean 
rivals,  all  physical  inferiors,  enslaving  without  remorse  all 
who  are  only  worth  being  enslaved,  dominating  the 
world  by  valour,  audacity,  unbending  will.  Rome  is  the 
fullest  expression  known  of  the  law  and  will  of  the  “  blond 
beast.”  On  the  other  hand  is  the  Christian  Church,  the 
refuge  of  the  mean,  cowering,  black-browed  slave,  who, 
shivering  in  dread  before  his  master,  takes  refuge  in  inward¬ 
ness,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  in  thoughts  of  the 
life  to  come.  His  visions  and  beliefs,  his  incantations  and 
prayers,  are,  after  a  time,  organised  into  a  system  by  a  great 
priesthood  which  will  and  must  always  rely  ultimately  on  the 
poor,  and  thus  the  proud,  imperious  instincts  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  part  of  the  world  are  met  by  the  pious,  priest-ridden 
interests  and  emotions  of  the  slave  part. 

Such  in  essence  is  the  central  idea  of  the  dead  German 
rhapsodist, — for  thinker,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  we 
cannot  call  him.  To  refute  completely  this  extraordinary 
perversion  of  history,  philosophy,  and  common-sense  would 
need  a  volume,  and  then  would  be  superfluous;  for  such  a 
creed,  though  professed  by  some  and  unconsciously  held  by 
others,  can  never  take  serious  hold  of  men.  If  it  did,  social 
relations  would  be  impossible,  and  society  itself  (not  this  or 
that  particular  form  of  it)  would  dissolve  in  wild  disorder. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Nietzsche’s  history  is  so  faulty 
as  to  be  ridiculous.  Rome,  instead  of  being  made  up  of  the 
non-moral  ueber-mensch,  “beyond  good  and  evil,”  was  in  its 
inception,  and  for  centuries  of  its  existence,  perhaps  the  most 
moral  community  in  history,  and  it  was  successful,  and  even 
beneficent,  just  so  far  as  it  was  moral.  The  early  Roman 
religion  was  a  religion  of  strict  moral  duties,  and  it  enjoined 
severe  pimishment  for  infraction  of  moral  law.  What  would 
old  Cato  have  said  had  this  modern  German  theory  been 
broached  by  some  Greek  philosopher  in  the  Forum  ?  He 
would  have  made  short  work  of  the  ueber-mensch.  As  for 
Nietzsche’s  conception  of  Christianity  and  the  purity  and  love 
it  enjoins,  it  is  of  course  waste  of  time  to  reason  with  one  who 
believes  that  morality  is  a  mere  convention  and  that  God  does 
not  exist.  But  it  may  at  least  be  pointed  out  that  Nietzsche’s 
own  hero,  the  great  Iranian  Zoroaster,  based  his  entire 
religious  system  on  absolute  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  Good  Power, — a  moral  obedience  to  a  Divinity  whose 
commands  were  moral.  The  truth  is  that  all  mankind,  “blond 
beasts  ”  as  well  as  low,  stunted,  black -browed  slaves,  Brahmins 
and  Sudras,  East  and  West,  have  been  compelled  to  live  by 
moral  law ;  either  held  to  be  revealed  by  a  living  God  or  to  be 
the  expression  of  one’s  own  being.  And  on  that  structure  of 
innate  morality  have  been  laid  the  foundations  of  the  stately 
temples  of  religion,  ever  more  and  more  expressive  of  the 
deeper  aspirations  of  the  soul.  If  Nietzsche  knew  nothing  of 
this  aspiration,  we  can  but  pity  his  memory.  What  revelations 
God’s  minister  of  death  has  in  keeping  for  such  an  unhappy 
soul ! 


BUTTERFLY  SLEEP. 

AT  the  time  of  writing  a  border  of  bright  flowers  runs  in 
straight  perspective  from  the  window  opposite,  with  a 
rose  arcade  by  the  border,  and  a  yew  hedge  behind  that.  The 
shafts  of  the  morning  sun  fly  straight  down  to  the  flowers, 
and  every  blossom  of  hollyhock,  sunflower,  campanula,  and 
convolvulus,  and  the  scarlet  ranks  of  the  geraniums,  are  stand¬ 
ing  at  “  attention  ”  to  welcome  this  morning  inspection  by  the 
ruler  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  world  of  flowers.  The 
inspecting  officers,  rather  late  as  inspecting  officers  are  wont 
to  be,  are  overhauling  and  examining  the  flowers  and  their 
“kits.”  These  inspectors,  also  roused  by  the  sun,  are  the 
butterflies  and  bees.  Splendid  red  admirals  are  flying  up,  and 
alighting  on  the  sunflowers,  or  hovering  over  the  pink  masses 
of  valerian.  Peacock  butterflies,  “eyed”  like  Emperors’ 
robes,  open  and  shut  their  wings  upon  the  petals;  large 
tortoiseshells  are  flitting  from  flower  to  flower;  mouse- 
coloured  humming-bird  moths  are  poising  before  the  red  lips 
of  the  geraniums ;  and  a  stream  of  common  white  butterflies 
is  crossing  the  lawn  to  the  flowers  at  the  rate  of  twenty  a 
minute.  They  all  come  from  the  same  direction,  across  a 
cornfield  and  meadow,  behind  which  lies  a  wood.  The  bees 
came  first,  as  they  are  fairly  early  risers ;  the  butterflies  later, 
some  of  them  very  late,  and  evidently  not  really  ready  for 
parade,  for  they  are  sitting  on  the  flowers  stretching,  brushing 
themselves,  and  cleaning  their  boots, — or  feet.  The  fact  is 
that  the  butterflies,  late  though  it  is,  are  only  just  out  of  bed. 
You  might  look  all  the  evening  to  find  the  place  where  these 
particular  butterflies  sleep,  and  not  discover  it,  unless  some  of 
them  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  verandah  or  the  inside  of  a 
dwelling-room  in  the  house.  But  each  and  every  one  of  them 
has  been  asleep  in  a  place  it  has  chosen,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some,  the  red  admirals,  for  instance,  will  go  back  to  that 
place  to  sleep  at  evening. 

Fond  as  the  butterflies  are  of  the  light  and  sun,  they  dearly 
love  their  beds.  Like  most  fashionable  people  who  do  nothing, 
they  stay  there  very  late.  But  their  unwillingness  to  get  up 
in  the  morning  is  equalled  by  their  eager  desire  to  leave  the 
world  and  its  pleasures  early  and  be  asleep  in  good  time. 
They  are  the  ear-liest  of  all  our  creatures  to  seek  repose.  An 
August  day  has  about  fifteen  hours  of  light,  and  for  that  time 
the  sun  shines  for  twelve  hours  at  least ;  but  the  butterflies 
weary  of  sun  and  flowers,  colour  and  light,  so  early  that  by 
6  o'clock,  even  on  warm  days,  many  of  them  have  retired  for 
the  night.  On  the  chalk  hills  live  many  of  the  exquisite  blue 
butterflies,  whose  motto,  like  that  of  the  reds,  is  “  early  to 
bed.”  Sometimes  they  may  be  found,  long  before  sunset, 
sleeping  in  hundreds  on  the  downs.  Then  may  be  seen  the 
kind  of  bed  a  butterfly  of  this  fragile  yet  hardy  race  chooses, 


and  the  attitudes  it  sleeps  in,  its  efforts  to  be  comfortable, 
and  its  precautions  to  avoid  being  carried  off  and  eaten  by 
the  tigers  and  lions  of  the  butterfly  world.  Last  week,  in  the 
cold  windy  days,  they  were  all  falling  asleep  at  5  o’clock. 
Their  dormitory  was  in  the  tall,  colourless  grass,  with  dead 
seed-heads,  that  fringes  the  tracks  over  the  hills,  or  the  leaves 
that  cross  the  hollows.  Common  blues  in  hundreds  were 
there,  and  small  heath  butterflies  almost  as .  many.  The 
former,  each  and  every  one  of  them,  arrange  themselves  to 
look  like  part  of  the  seed-spike  that  caps  the  grass-stem. 
Then  the  use  and  purpose  of  the  parti-coloured  grey  and 
yellow  under-colouring  of  their  wings  is  seen.  The  butterfly 
invariably  goes  to  sleep  head  downwards,  its  eyes,  looking 
straight  down  the  stem  of  the  grass.  It  folds  and  contracts 
its  wings  to  the  utmost,  partly,  perhaps,  to  wrap  its  body 
from  the  cold.  But  the  .  effect  is  to  reduce  its  size  and 
shape  to  a  narrow  ridge,  making  an  acute  angle  with  the 
grass-stem,  hardly  distinguishable  in  shape  and  colour  from 
the  seed-heads  on  thousands  of  other  stems  around.  The 
butterfly  also  sleeps  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  which  increases 
its  likeness  to  the  natural  finial  of  the  grass.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  sunbeams  warm  them,  all  these  grey -pied 
sleepers  on  the  grass-tops  open  their  wings,  and  the 
colourless  bennets  are  starred  with  a  thousand  living  flowers 
of  purest  azure.  Side  by  side  with  the  “  blues  ”  sleep  the 
common  “  small  heaths.”  They  use  the  grass-stems  for  beds, 
but  less  carefully,  and  with  no  such  obvious  solicitude  to  com¬ 
pose  their  limbs  in  harmony  with  the  lines  of  the  plant.  They 
also  sleep  with  their  heads  downwards,  but  the  body  is  allowed 
to  droop  sideways  from  the  stem  like  a  leaf.  This,  with  their 
light  colouring,  makes  them  far  more  conspicuous  than  the 
blues.  Moreover,  as  grass  has  no  leaves  shaped  in  any  way 
like  the  sleeping  butterfly,  the  contrast  of  shape  attracts 
notice.  Can  it  be  that  the  blues,  whose  brilliant  colouring  by 
day  makes  them  conspicuous  to  every  enemy,  have  learnt 
caution,  while  the  brown  heaths,  less  exposed  to  risk,  are  less 
careful  of  concealment  ?  Be  it  noticed  that  moths  and  butter¬ 
flies  go  to  sleep  in  different  attitudes.  Moths  fold  their  wings 
back  upon  their  bodies,  covering  the  lower  wing,  which  is 
usually  blight  in  colour,  with  the  upper  wing.  They  fold 
their  antenna1  back  on  the  line  of  their  wings.  Butterflies 
raise  the  wings  above  their  bodies  and  lay  them  back  to  back, 
putting  their  antennae  between  them  if  they  move  them  at  all. 
On  these  same  dry  grasses  of  the  hills,  another  of  the  most 
brilliant  insects  of  this  country  may  often  be  seen  sleeping  in 
swaims, — the  carmine  and  green  bumet  moth.  But  it  is  a  slug¬ 
gish  creature,  which  often  seems  scarcely  awake  in  the  day,  and 
its  surrender  to  the  dominion  of  sleep  excites  less  surprise  than 
the  deep  slumber  of  the  active  and  vivacious  butterflies.  The 
heaths  and  “  blues  ”  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
gipsies  of  the  butterfly  world,  because  they  sleep  in  the  open. 
They  are  even  worse  off  than  the  nomads,  because  like  that 
regiment  which  the  War  Office  lately  refused  to  grant  field 
allowance  to  on  the  ground  that  they  were  “not  under 
canvas,”  they  do  not  seek  even  a  temporary  roof.  What  we 
may  call  the  “  garden  butterflies,”  especially  the  red  admirals, 
often  do  seek  a  roof,  going  into  barns,  sheds,  churches, 
verandahs,  and  even  houses  to  sleep.  There,  too,  they  often 
wake  up  in  winter  from  their  long  hibernating  sleep,  and 
remind  us  of  summer  days  gone  by  as  they  flicker  on  the  sun- 
warmed  panes.  Mrs.  Brightwen  established  the  fact  that 
they  sometimes  have  fixed  homes  to  which  they  return.  Two 
butterflies,  one  a  brimstone,  the  other,  so  far  as  the  writer 
remembers,  a  red  admiral,  regularly  came  for  admission  to 
the  house.  One  was  killed  by  a  rain-storm  when  the  window 
was  shut;  the  other  hibernated  in  the  house.  Probably  it 
was  as  a  sleeping-place  and  bedroom  that  the  butterflies  made 
it  their  “  home.”  There  is  a  parallel  instance,  mentioned, 
we  believe,  by  Mr.  Wallace,  when  a  butterfly  came  night  after 
night  to  sleep  on  a  particular  spot  in  the  roof  of  a  verandah  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  the  East  the  sun  itself  is  so  regular 
and  so  rapid  in  rising  and  setting  that  the  sleeping  hours  of 
insects  and  birds  are  far  more  regular  than  in  temperate  lands 
with  their  shifting  periods  of  light  and  darkness.  Our 
twilight,  that  season  that  the  tropics  know  not,  has  produced 
a  curious  race  of  moths,  or  rather,  a  curious  habit  confined  to 
certain  kinds.  They  are  the  creatures  neither  of  day  nor  of 
night,  but  of  twilight.  They  awake  as  twilight  begins, 
go  about  their  business  and  enjoy  a  brief  and  crepuscular 
activity,  and  go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  darkness  settles  on  the 
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world.  At  the  first  glimmer  of  the  dawn  they  awaken  again 
to  fly  till  sunrise,  when  they  hurry  off  like  the  fairies,  and 
sleep  till  twilight  falls  again. 

As  there  are  hundi-eds  of  moths  that  fly  by  night  and  sleep 
by  day  at  seasons  when  there  are  perhaps  only  twenty  species 
of  butterflies  flying  by  day  and  sleeping  by  night,  it  is  strange 
that  the  sleeping  moths  are  not  more  often  found.  Some 
kinds  are  often  disturbed,  and  are  seen.  But  the  great 
majority  are  sleeping  on  the  bark  of  trees,  in  hedges,  in  the 
crevices  of  pines,  oaks,  and  elms,  and  other  rough-skinned 
timber,  and  we  see  them  not.  Some  prefer  damp  nights  with 
a  drizzle  of  rain  to  fly  in,  not  the  weather  which  we  should 
choose  as  inviting  us  to  leave  repose.  Few  like  moonlight 
nights ;  darkness  is  their  idea  of  a  “  fine  day  ”  in  which  to  get 
up  and  enjoy  life,  many,  like  the  dreams  in  Virgil's  Hades, 
being  all  day  high  among  the  leaves  of  lofty  trees,  whence 
they  descend  at  the  summons  of  night,  the — 

“Filmy  shapes 

That  haunt  the  dusk,  with  ermine  capes. 

And  woolly  breasts,  and  beaded  eyes.” 

The  connection  between  character  and  bedtime  which  grew 
up  from  association  when  human  life  was  less  complex  than 
now,  has  some  counterpart  in  the  world  of  butterflies  and  in¬ 
sects.  The  industrious  bees  go  to  bed  much  earlier  than  the 
roving  wasps.  The  latter,  which  have  been  out  stealing  fruit 
and  meat,  and  foraging  on  their  own  individual  account, 
“knock  in  ”  at  all  hours  till  dark,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen 
in  a  state  of  disgraceful  intoxication,  hardly  able  to  find  the 
way  in  at  their  own  front  door.  The  bees  are  all  asleep  by 
then  in  their  communal  dormitory. 

It  would  not  be  human  if  some  belief  had  not  arisen  that 
the  insects  that  fly  by  night  imitate  human  thieves  and  rob 
those  which  toil  by  day.  There  has  always  been  a  tradition 
that  the  death’s-head  moth,  the  largest  of  all  our  moths,  does 
this,  and  that  it  creeps  into  the  hives  and  robs  the  bees, 
which  are  said  to  be  terrified  by  a  squeaking  noise  made  by 
the  gigantic  moth,  which  to  a  bee  must  appear  as  the  roc  did 
to  its  victims.  It  is  said  that  the  bees  will  close  up  the  sides 
of  the  entrance  to  the  hive  with  wax  so  as  to  make  it  too 
small  for  the  moth  to  creep  in.  Probably  this  is  a  fable,  due 
to  the  pirate  badge  which  the  moth  bears  on  its  head.  But  it 
is  certainly  fond  of  sweet  things,  and  as  it  is  often  caught  in 
empty  sugar-barrels,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  does  come  to 
the  hive-door  at  night  and  alarm  the  inmates  in  its  search  for 
honey. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  TERRIER. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”]' 

Sir, — This  is  the  story  of  a  terrier.  ‘Pat’  has  lived  all  his  ten  and 
a  half  years,  except  the  first  six  weeks,  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
public  school.  Boys  have  always  surrounded  him,  and  seem 
to  have  imparted  to  him  something  of  perpetual  youth,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  beard  and  moustache  and  the 
backs  of  his  ears  are  very  grey.  He  is  the  offspring  of  two 
highly  bred  parents,  one  a  Yorkshire,  the  other  a  Skye 
terrier,  and  from  the  age  of  one  and  a  half  till  now  he  has 
never  failed  to  exhibit  the  pugnacious  and  virile  spirit  of  his 
double  lineage.  Previously  to  that  tender  age  his  disposition 
was  of  the  mildest ;  he  threatened  to  grow  up  a  Hop  ley 
Porter  among  dogs,  and  when  assailed  by  a  stranger  would 
meekly  turn  his  head  away  so  as  to  avoid  injury,  and  make  it 
difficult  to  retaliate.  But  for  some  inscrutable  reason  this 
sweet  reasonableness  very  suddenly  passed  away.  Something 
happened  which  made  reprisals  a  necessity,  and  from  that 
moment  ‘  Pat  ’  has  been  a  circum  compita  pugnax,  the  terror  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  vanquisher  of  every  canine  foe 
not  wholly  disparate  in  size.  His  two  chief  enemies  have 
passed  away.  The  first,  after  losing  all  his  teeth,  found  the 
recurrent  conflicts  with  ‘  Pat  ’  too  much  for  his  old  age, 
especially  as  on  one  occasion  he  met  his  younger  assailant 
without  a  muzzle,  himself  muzzled  pursuant  to  law.  The 
other  one,  though  made  much  of  at  home,  saw  fit  to  decamp 
into  the  woods,  and  has  been  no  more  seen. 

But  before  describing  ‘  Pat’s  ’  methods  of  compensating  him¬ 
self  for  these  losses,  some  salient  points  of  character  must  be 
indicated.  His  love  for  his  master,  which  is  very  firm,  dates 


from  a  deed  of  rapine  which  he  committed  at  the  age  of  ten 
months  on  the  poultry  shed.  His  master  detected  him  with 
a  very  young  chicken  in  his  mouth,  hanging  indecisively 
from  his  jaws,  and  on  ‘  Pat’s  ’  speaking  countenance  there  was  a 
delicious  expression  of  childlike  geniality,  and  whimsical 
guilelessness.  But  this  availed  not  to  save  him  from  a  heavy 
visitation  delivered  on  the  spot,  a  switch  of  exactly  the  right 
size  and  weight  being  found  close  by.  Since  then  his  way  of 
taking  a  licking  has  been  a  model  for  all  terriers.  Scarcely 
a  sound  escapes  the  door  of  his  lips  except  a  few  most 
articulate  maledictions,  and  immediately  it  is  done  he  is 
brimming  over  with  noisy  ferocia,  barking  and  jumping  about 
and  ready  for  any  iniquity  there  and  then.  He  is  a  person 
dramatic  to  the  tip  of  his  tail.  He  must  know  that  his  import  - 
ance  is  not  world-wide,  but  he  always  behaves  as  if  it  were. 
Again,  he  likes  to  pose  as  an  absolute  master  of  the  ceremonies 
always,  and  yet  he  could  be  influenced,  mostly  for  the  bad,  and 
by  a  female  too, a  half-sister  of  his  own,  poor  little  ‘Cricket,’  who 
was  poisoned  at  three  years  of  age.  She,  like  many  tenders, 
could  stand  anything  except  a  small  schoolboy  running. 
The  frequent  spectacle  of  a  lower  boy  late  for  lesson  roused  all 
the  devilry  in  her,  and  ‘  Pat  ’  was  borne  along  by  the  impetus 
of  her  feelings  till  the  two  together,  rushing  unperceived 
behind,  would,  with  sudden  very  loud  yappings  and  snaps  at 
the  fleshy  portion  of  the  leg,  reduce  the  poor  urchin  abruptly 
to  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  life,  and  give  him  a  signal  lesson 
on  punctuality.  ‘  Pat  ’  felt  no  animus  whatever,  but  the  part 
had  to  be  played,  and  he  played  it  to  perfection.  Again,  when 
the  squad  of  school  recruits  was  being  drilled  on  the  terrace, 
Cricket  ’  made  up  her  mind,  and  told  ‘  Pat  ’  that  the  sharp 
words  of  command  were  so  many  insults  directly  hurled  at 
her  head,  so  the  twin  black-haired,  shaggy  little  furies  laid  on 
with  their  sharp  white  teeth  to  the  lower  end  of  the  drill- 
sergeant’s  pantaloons.  He,  like  the  sentry  at  Pompeii,  con¬ 
tinued  at  his  post  till  the  mischief  was  done,  but  afterwards 
bethought  him  of  a  way  of  compensation.  He  went  to  the 
dogs’  master  and  pleaded  that  his  unmentionables  were  in 
such  a  plight  that  he  could  no  longer  speak  with  his  enemies 
in  the  gate.  “  Well,  but  the  damage  was  not  very  great,  I 
suppose ;  the  trousers  are  not  new,  are  they  ?  ” — “  Beg  pardon, 
Sir,  but  in  a  few  days  I  am  to  be  married,  and  these 
are  the  only  pants  I  have  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no 
time  to  get  them  mended.”  This  was  a  closer.  The  man  of  war 
was  given  16s.  to  purchase  a  ready-made  pair  at  short  notice, 
in  flagrant  disregard  of  the  possibility  of  sweated  labour. 

But  about  the  time  that  ‘  Cricket  ’  died,  ‘  Pat’s  ’  life  was 
changed  by  the  arrival  of  two  beautiful  golden  collies,  incredibly 
noisy  animals  and  wholly  without  minds, — ‘Damon’  and 
‘  Daphne.’  ‘  Damon  ’  is  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  charming 
picture  drawn  by  William  Watson.  The  “ancestral  strenuous¬ 
ness  ”  of  the  sheep-dog  forbear  has  degenerated  into  mere  noise 
and  the  silliest  bullyragging.  If  he  hears  a  cart  a  quarter- 
mile  off,  he  rushes  floundering  through  geranium  beds 
and  banging  among  the  delphiniums,  romping  ferociously 
with  his  mate.  On  these  occasions  he  began  by  trying  to 
make  a  fool  of  ‘  Pat.’  He  would  allure  him  as  if  to  a  bear- 
fight,  too  silly  to  see  that  ‘  Pat  ’  was  thirsting  for  his  life 
blood,  and,  conceive  it,  would  rudely  thrust  his  huge  paw 
right  into  ‘  Pat’s  ’  face  or  shove  him  shamefully  back  among  the 
lobelias,  and  only  bark  with  inane  delight  at  what  he  had  done. 
But  ‘Pat,’  with  Billingsgate — horresco  ref  evens — pouring 
from  his  lips,  used  to  fly  after  him,  his  short  furry  legs  twinkling 
along  the  gravel,  and  hurl  himself  at  the  throat  of  this  big, 
shameless  buffoon.  The  only  result  was  that  he  would  grip  hold  of 
a  lot  of  yellow  hair,  and  ‘Damon’  would  go  dashing  along  roaring 
with  laughter,  hardly  knowing  that  he  was  there.  Could  an 
elderly  gentleman  with  an  iron-grey  beard  and  a  name  for 
prowess  in  battle  be  expected  to  stand  this  ?  The  end  came  in 
a  strange  fashion.  Among  ‘  Pat’s  ’  oddities  is  a  habit  he  has  of 
licking  the  chops  of  any  friend  or  neighbour  if  haply  there  may 
be  some  rich  remains  of  a  stolen  mutton  bone.  The  spirit  i3 
that  of  the  old  woman  with  the  jar  of  Falernian,  but  the  gain 
seems  more  tangible.  Anyhow,  he  often  does  it  to  ‘  Damon,’ 
and  on  one  occasion,  the  latter  becoming  restive,  began  to 
move  away,  when  ‘  Pat  ’  bit  him  sharply  on  the  tender  and 
hairless  jowl.  ‘Damon,’  formerly  imperious,  confessed  this 
liomethrust  by  a  whimper,  and  from  that  day  to  this  ‘  Pat  ’  has 
known  how  to  subdue  him.  No  more  boisterous  gladness  for 
poor  ‘  Damon.’  True,  at  the  beginning  of  a  walk  he  can  still 
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bark  and  scamper  across  the  cricket-field,  but  that  is  only 
because  ‘  Pat  ’  is  too  short  in  the  leg  to  keep  up.  ‘  Damon  ’ 
is  a  cowed  and  submissive  beast  now.  Ofttimes  he  lies  on  the 
lawn  nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum  et  totus  in  illis,  when 
‘  Pat,’  thinking  times  are  slow,  conjures  up  a  whole  Iliad  of 
fiction,  and  assumes  that  the  unhappy  collie  is  a  dangerous 
character  requiring  repression.  So  he  utters  the  most  sinister 
warnings  to  him  from  twenty  yards  away,  and  looking  in  the 
opposite  direction,  spurning  the  grass  with  his  hind-legs  with 
his  tail  cocked  till  it  lies  stiffly  along  his  backbone.  Ingentes 
animas  angusto  in  pectore  versat.  Or  he  will  patrol  round 
and  round  his  victim,  tyrannising  disgracefully  and  glancing 
askance  to  see  if  human  beings  are  observing  him.  Then 
in  two  minutes  he  will  be  perfectly  friendly  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  It  is  all  sham,  but  it  adds  a  great  zest  to 
life,  and  that  is  the  grand  object  of  this  fine  actor  and  prince  of 
bullies,  as  indeed  it  is  to  many  another  controversialist 
better  known  in  the  wider  world. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

E.  Lyttelton. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


OUR  ARTILLERY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — “  Y  ”  R.H.A.  is  one  of  the  new  Horse  Artillery  batteries. 
It  was  “  formed  ”  at  Aldershot  in  May.  At  the  present 
moment  its  only  “  equipment  ”  consists  of  two  old  guns,  so 
old  and  worn  that  blank  cartridges  are  not  allowed  to  be  fired 
from  them. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Geo.  S.  Harvey. 

Ambarrow,  Sandhurst,  Berhs. 


THE  NAYY  AND  THE  MARINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  open  discontent  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Marines,  as 
manifested  in  the  recent  Parliamentary  agitation  and  public 
correspondence,  has  been  such  common  knowledge  amongst 
naval  officers  for  generations  that  few  of  them  are  inclined  to 
do  more  than  accept  the  fact  that  it  always  must  exist  while 
the  present  position  is  maintained.  Almost  all  agree  that  for 
the  all-sufficient  reason  of  discipline,  which  comprehensive 
word  includes  command,  relative  rank,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  the  powers  that  be  are  well  advised  in  the 
light  of  their  long  experience  in  the  limitations  they  have 
imposed  upon,  and  which  are  so  galling  to,  the  Marine  officer 
afloat.  The  general  public  hears  little  of  the  continuous  growl, 
and  is  content  to  rest  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Marines 
always  have  and  always  do  distinguish  themselves  mightily 
whenever  there  are  hard  knocks  to  give  and  take  or  a  tug-of- 
war  to  be  won  at  the  Military  Tournament.  One  is  half  afraid 
to  say  it,  but  many  have  hazy  notions  as  to  what  a  Marine 
actually  is,  and  certainly  few  unconnected  with  the  Services 
have  more  than  the  most  nebulous  ideas  of  the  constitution  and 
duties  of  the  corps.  For  the  benefit  of  these,  then,  let  me 
state  briefly  that  the  corps  of  Royal  Marines  consists  of  two 
huge  regiments  for  service  in  the  Navy.  One  is  known  as 
the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  numbering  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  the  other  as  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  number¬ 
ing  four  thousand  men.  The  latter  go  through  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  course  of  instruction  in  gunnery,  and  must  be  of 
higher  physical  development ;  but  otherwise  the  duties  and 
constitution  of  the  two  are  the  same,  and  for  service  afloat 
a  proportion  of  the  two  units  are  blended  into  one  detach¬ 
ment.  This  detachment  is  under  the  command  of  an  officer, 
or,  in  small  ships,  a  non-commissioned  officer,  of  either  corps, 
and  no  distinctions  save  those  of  uniform  and  pay  are  drawn 
between  the  two.  Yast  headquarters  have  been  established  at 
Gosport,  Devonport,  and  Chatham  for  the  Royal  Marine  Light 
Infantry,  and  at  Eastney  for  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery ;  and 
while  serving  on  shore  the  Marine  is  for  all  purposes  a  soldier 
of  the  Line,  and  is  under  the  Army  Discipline  Act.  His  first 
entry  into  the  Service  is  made  under  precisely  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  a  recruit  for  the  Line,  and  his  first  training  is  the  same. 
Up  to  the  time  when  the  two  are  perfect  in  their  drills,  and 
in  all  respects  duly  qualified  soldiers  of  the  Queen,  the 
parallel  is  maintained,  but  then  the  lines  diverge,  and  widely. 
Whereas  the  soldier’s  knowledge  of  the  sea  is  confined  to 
certain  impleasant  memories  of  the  troopship  which  takes 
him  from  England  to  “  Gawd  knows  where,”  and  on  board  of 


which  he  is  still  a  soldier  in  all  his  ways,  words,  and  hopes ; 
the  Marine  when  he  is  played  out  of  his  barrack  gates  past  the 
waving  handkerchiefs  and  weeping  women  has  already 
become  in  very  truth  one  of  those  who  goes  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  and  whose  business  is  in  the  great  waters.  Henceforth 
for  three  years,  or  perhaps  four,  at  a  time,  he  must  live,  move, 
and  think  as  a  “soldier  and  sailor  too,”  and  with  the  abiding 
knowledge  that,  save  for  uncertain  periods  in  barracks,  his  life 
in  the  Service  will  be  passed  at  sea.  In  his  time  in  the  Service 
he  differs  from  his  comrade  of  the  Line  in  that  the  Marine 
is  a  continuous  or  long- service  man, — i.e.,  engages  for  twelve 
years  for  the  fiist  period,  and  then  re-engages,  at  his  own 
option,  for  another  nine  years  if  he  wishes  to  earn  a  pension. 
In  detachments  varying  in  number  from  half-a-dozen  to  a 
hundred,  he  serves  her  Majesty  all  the  world  over,  per  mare , 
per  terrain,  forming  a  welcome  and  highly  trained  addition  to 
the  force  at  the  disposal  of  any  military  Commander-in-Chief 
who  needs  him.  Great,  indeed,  are  his  rejoicings  when  there  is  a 
chance  of  becoming  a  soldier  again,  while  his  officers’  feeling 
is  something  deeper  and  more  heartfelt  still.  But  men-of-war 
are  not  troopships,  and  obviously  this  large  force  is  not 
trained  and  maintained  solely  on  the  off-chance  of  its  being  a 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  Regular  Army  in  distant  operations. 
Originally  (as  Major  Edye  points  out  in  his  admirable  history 
of  the  corps),  “  fleets  were  raised  and  manned,  in  most 
cases,  with  the  specific  object  of  carrying  out  some  predeter¬ 
mined  military  descent,  and  not  with  the  object  of  meeting 
the  enemy  at  sea.”  Hence  arose  the  desirability  of  soldiers 
with  some  sea  training  who  would  not  be  more  or  less 
incapacitated  by  a  sea  voyage,  and  later,  the  crews  being 
numerically  weak,  for  sea  duties  generally.  Later  still 
(though  here  I  differ  from  Major  Edye),  when  these  soldierg 
had  evolved  into  Marines,  they  became  recognised  as  the 
exam  pile  and  embodiment  of  the  highest  naval  discipline,  and 
the  natural  protection  of  the  officers  of  the  ship,  while  the 
companies  on  shore  were  naturally  regarded  as  a  magnificent 
reserve  for  the  manning  of  the  Fleet.  At  the  present  day 
they  still  remain  as  a  magnificent  reserve,  but  their  duties 
on  board  ship  have  narrowed  down  to  the  following  limits 
Firstly,  as  guard  and  sentries,  in  which  department  they 
are  undoubtedly  at  present  specialists ;  secondly,  as  working 
hands,  where  their  military  training  is  more  of  a  draw¬ 
back  than  otherwise ;  and,  thirdly,  as  domestics,  in  which 
department  they  do  anything  but  shine.  As  a  fighting  unit 
in  the  ship  for  ship  purposes  they  man  a  comparatively 
insignificant  number  of  guns  and  supply  a  small  proportion 
of  ammunition.  As  a  mobile  military  force  for  shore  pur¬ 
poses  one  can  pay  them  no  higher  compliment  than  by 
saying  that  they  always  act  up  to  their  glorious  history  and 
traditions.  I  hope  it  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  said  that 
many  points  present  themselves  for  argument,  though  we 
have  not  reached  the  main  point  yet.  In  these  days  of 
education,  and  under  the  system  that  prevails  of  entering 
bluejackets  as  boys  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  the  necessity  for  a  guard  of  sworn  men  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  officers  or  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
has  ceased  to  exist.  The  methods  of  a  military  fatigue  party 
being  totally  different  from  those  of  a  bluejacket  working 
party,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  as  regards  work  on 
board  a  ship  oil  and  water  mix  roughly  as  well  as  blue¬ 
jackets  and  Marines.  The  seaman  gunner  of  to-day  is  almost 
as  highly  trained  and  every  bit  as  good  a  shot  as  your  artillery¬ 
man,  and  has  shown  that  on  shore  he  is  fit  and  ready  to  take 
his  place  in  any  fighting  line  or  work  any  field  battery  with 
equal  success,  while  for  ship  purposes  generally  he  is  incom¬ 
parably  superior.  The  domestic  question  is  not  so  important, 
but  a  corps  of  trained  domestics  would  add  immensely  to  the 
officers’  comfort,  and  could  be  taught  to  supply  ammunition 
easily.  With  the  establishment  of  naval  barracks  on  shore 
bluejackets  are  rapidly  learning  guard  and  sentry  duties,  and 
would  of  a  certainty  show  themselves  more  than  equal  to 
these  duties  were  they  definitely  required  to  perform  them  as 
part  of  their  work.  From  the  ship  point  of  view,  then,  one 
may  say  that  there  is  nothing  that  a  Marine  does  which  a 
bluejacket  with  all  his  marvellous  adaptability  could  not  soon 
learn  to  do,  while  of  the  seaman's  craft  in  general  the  Marine 
remains  as  ignorant  as  our  friend  “  Tommy  ”  on  board  the 
troopship.  The  ship  and  the  best  possible  method  of 
manning  her  is  the  great  consideration,  and  it  must  surely 
be  obvious  that  a  man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  sea- 
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school  pure  and  simple  must  Le  the  better  man  for  ship 
purposes.  The  Empire  will  stand  or  fall  by  what  we 
accomplish  or  fail  to  accomplish  on  blue  water,  not  by 
what  a  handful  of  men  may  do  on  shore,  so  that  the 
method  of  manning  our  ships  is  an  Imperial  question  of  the 
first  magnitude.  So  far  we  have  not  mentioned  the  officers, 
yet  this  is  where  the  main  point  lies.  The  Navy  could  not 
under  any  circumstances  stand  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand 
trained  men,  and  if  any  change  is  made  it  must  be  very 
gradual,  and  such  as  not  to  affect  numbers  in  any  way,  but 
Marine  officers  might,  from  a  seaman’s  point  of  view,  just  as 
well  remain  on  shore.  They  are  a  splendid  set  of  fellows,  but 
there  is  no  place  for  them  on  board  a  ship.  Apart  from  an 
hereditary  interest  in  the  corps  or  family  connections  with  it, 
the  great  majority  who  enter  are  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
seeing  the  world,  avoiding  the  heavy  expenses  of  a  military 
mess,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  direct  commission  gives 
them  the  coveted  position  of  “  officer  and  gentleman  ”  without 
the  ordeal  of  eighteen  months  in  leading-strings  through 
which  their  comrades  of  Sandhurst  must  pass.  Soldier’s 
drill  and  soldier’s  routine  are  vigorously  pumped  into  them 
to  fit  them  for  the  sea  service,  and  when  they  are  at  last 
sent  to  sea,  they  certainly  inspect  and  report  their  de¬ 
tachment,  and  are  endowed  with  a  limited  power  of  punish¬ 
ment,  but  of  ship  duties  from  a  navigational  or  tactical 
point  of  view  they  are  necessarily  and  absolutely  Ignorant. 
While  the  naval  Lieutenant  is  keeping  watch,  navigating, 
looking  after  guns,  torpedoes,  or  whatever  his  duty  may  be, 
the  Marine  is,  and  must  be  by  reason  of  his  training,  content 
to  read  a  novel  or  study  the  profession  of  a  soldier  in  the 
privacy  of  his  cabin,  varying  the  monotony  by  writing  letters 
in  a  wardroom  which  is  empty  save  for  himself.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then  that  when  active  service  calls  for  men  on  shore 
the  naval  Lieutenant  should  hardly  take  it  kindly  when  this 
passenger,  who  in  so  many  cases  has  little  interest  in  the  ship 
and  no  esprit  de  Navy,  emerges  from  below  and  says  with  all 
the  weight  of  authority  behind  him ;  “  I  am  the  man  for  this”  ? 
That  is,  however,  but  a  side  issue.  The  point  that  calls  for  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration  is  that  in  a  first-class  battle¬ 
ship  of  to-day  you  have  three  officers,  who,  for  all  the  good 
they  are  for  working  a  ship  at  sea,  might  just  as  well  be 
classed  as  non-combatants.  There  is  one  great  difference, 
however,  and  that  is  that  no  officers  of  the  other  non-com¬ 
batant  branches  on  board  could  possibly  be  spared,  and  the 
Marine  officers  could.  In  no  way  can  they  relieve  the  un¬ 
speakable  strain  that  must  be  brought  upon  the  naval 
executive  in  time  of  war,  and  their  departmental  duties  are 
almost  nominal,  while  the  others  are  vitally  necessary.  It  is 
no  use  blinking  facts,  and  I  will  only  venture  to  state  as  my 
opinion  that  if  the  Marine  officers  afloat  at  this  present 
moment  were  replaced  by  duly  qualified  Lieutenants,  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  more  even  distribution  of  ship  work  and  less 
continuous  strain  on  nerves  and  constitution  which  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  men  available  and  competent  for  watch-keeping,  &c.,  in 
time  of  war  would  ensure  must  mean  vastly  increased  efficiency 
for  the  first  line  of  defence.  It  is  a  big  question,  and  space 
forbids  that  I  should  discuss  the  tremendously  important 
questions  of  finance,  recruiting,  and  scheme  of  amalgamation 
that  it  involves.  On  the  question  of  sentiment  my  answer 
must  be  that  for  the  same  reason  as  an  obsolete  ship 
is  put  out  of  commission,  no  matter  how  good  her  lines 
or  how  glorious  her  fighting  record,  so  some  day  the 
Marines  as  a  separate  entity  must  cease  to  exist. 
If  it  pleases  my  angry  critics  better,  let  us  say  that 
all  bluejackets  will  become  Marines.  So  be  it,  always  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  are  not  half  soldiers,  and  that  their  officers 
are  wholly  seamen.  Messieurs  the  Marines,  I  have  the  honour 
to  number  among  you  many  staunch  friends  and  good  com¬ 
rades,  and  if  by  any  chance  these  words  of  mine  should  meet 
the  eyes  of  any  of  you  I  crave  your  pardon  for  treading  on 
your  toes.  I  can  only  ask  you  to  believe  that  in  what  I  have 
written  I  have  been  actuated  by  the  sole  desire  of,  if  possible, 
at  any  rate  giving  rise  to  discussion  as  to  what,  in  regard  to 
your  magnificent  corps,  is  the  best  method  of  ensuring  the 
strength  of  the  British  Navy,  on  which,  under  the  good 
providence  of  God,  the  wealth,  safety,  and  strength  of  the 
Kingdom  chiefly  depend. — I  am,  Sir,  &e., 

Naval  Officer. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

[To  thk  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  read  your  article  on  “  The  Training  o?  the 
British  Army  ”  in  the  Spectator  of  August  25th.  To  me 
as  a  professional  soldier  there  is  something  pathetic  in  your 
appeal  to  the  military  authorities  to  “  give  their  minds  to  the 
proper  training  of  the  Army.”  Who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  disagree  as  to  what  is  really  the  “  proper  ”  training 
of  the  Army  ?  Is  the  Army  to  fight  the  Boers  or  the 
Germans  ?  Are  our  Soldiers  to  be  experts  or  machines  ?  When 
you  have  settled  this  question,  there  is  another  one  behind  it. 
How  is  your  system  of  training  to  be  applied  to  an  “  Army  ” 
composed  of  men,  regular  and  auxiliary,  serving  under 
different  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  world?  How 
can  you  apply  your  system  even  to  the  smallest  unit — the 
battalion — when  the  unit  consists  of  officers  and  men  in 
different  stages  of  proficiency  varying  with  the  length  of 
their  service  ?  When  this  second  problem  has  been  solved 
there  remains  the  question  of  time  and  opportunity.  As 
regards  time,  you  must  deduct  from  the  working  day  of 
officer  and  private  the  hours  now  spent  in  clerical  work  and 
manual  labour-.  The  officer  is  not  merely  a  fighting  man 
and  schoolmaster ;  he  is  a  tailor,  an  accountant,  a  cashier,  a 
magistrate,  a  cook,  a  caterer,  and  a  juryman.  Above  all,  he 
is  a  dandy  who  needs  the  services  of  one  soldier  to  act  as  his 
valet.  The  private  must  be  able  to  whitewash  walls,  scrub 
floors,  carry  coals,  clean  and  mend  clothes,  wash  dishes,  and 
do  scavenger’s  work.  As  regards  opportunity,  how  can  you 
train  men  for  the  field  unless  men  and  officers  are  all  present 
in  the  ranks,  prepared  for  a  march  into  suitable  country  ?  To 
do  this  you  must  shut  up  the  barracks,  officers'  mess,  ser¬ 
geants'  mess,  canteen,  cook-house,  tailors’  shop,  and  all  other 
regimental  offices  and  institutions  which  absorb  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  “  strength  ”  of  a  battalion.  Finally,  if  you 
aspire  to  make  professional  soldiers  of  our  three-year  and 
five-year  men  you  must  pay  them  a  living  wage,  and  alter  the 
system  of  promotion  for  officers,  substituting  competition  for 
seniority,  and  rewarding  industry  and  zeal  at  the  expense  of 
slackness  and  incapacity. — I  am,  Sir,  & c..  Adjutant. 


STORKS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — “  Three  splendid  storks  alighted  in  a  field  close  by  in 
May, — one  was  shot,  and  a  very  handsome  specimen  he  has 
made  in  a  glass  case.”  There  would  not — the  pity  of  it — be 
anything  very  curious,  for  all  its  blank  brutality,  in  the  above 
quotation,  but  for  the  connection  in  which  it  appears.  The 
words  quoted  form  the  closing  sentence  of  a  letter  about 
swallows  in  the  Spectator  of  August  25th.  The  correspondent 
writes  regretfully  about  the  diminution  in  number  of  another 
migratory  bird,  the  swallow.  I  thought  as  I  read  the  letter 
(I  never  miss  any  letter  or  article  about  beast  or  bird  fife  that 
appears  in  the  SpectatorJ  that  the  writer  was  a  lover  of  birds, 
and  I  shared  his  interest  in  the  swallow  and  the  regret  with 
which  he  spoke  of  the  diminishing  number  of  the  martins 
visiting  these  shores  of  late  years.  I  shared  with  him  also  his 
dislike  of  that  cad  of  bird  society,  the  sparrow.  I  was  charmed 
with  the  letter  as  I  went  along.  But  never,  never  in  all  my 
life  have  words,  written  or  spoken,  more  rudely  shocked  me 
than  I  was  shocked  by  the  sentence  I  have  quoted  at  the  end 
of  a  letter  that  otherwise  seemed  in  sympathy  with  birds  and 
birds’  ways :  “Three  splendid  storks  [‘splendid’  in  what  sense?] 
alighted  in  a  field  closq  by  in  May  [alighted  for  a  little 
rest,  poor  birds,  tired  after  their  long  flight  to  reach  their 
summer  home], — one  was  shot,  and  a  very  handsome  specimen 
he  has  made  in  a  glass  case  ” !  To  me,  who  am  neither 
sportsman  nor  collector,  having,  on  the  contrary,  a  senti¬ 
mental  regard,  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  reverence,  for  the 
stork,  the  shooting  of  one  of  these  harmless  and  beautiful 
birds  seems  an  unspeakably  wanton  and  cruel  act.  To  shoot, 
to  stuff,  to  glass-case  a  stork, — the  horror  of  it.  I  come,  Sir, 
from  a  countiy  where  the  stork  is  held  nearly  as  sacred  as 
in  Egypt  of  old,  where,  on  the  low-roofed  farms  and  cottages 
in  country  and  in  town,  the  storks  build  their  nest  and  rear 
their  young  ones  unmolested,  in  absolute  peace  and  undis¬ 
turbed  quiet.  The  stork  is  indissolubly  associated  with  life 
in  Denmark,  and  ever  present  in  the  Danish  summer  land¬ 
scape,  whether  in  field  or  in  meadow,  where  he  stalks  about 
with  stately  gait,  filling  his  big  bill  with  snakes  and  frogs  for 
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the  larder  at  home  ;  or  when  standing  still  at  a  pool  or  in  a 
low-lying  meadow,  as  he  does  for  hour’s  on  end  on  one  of  his 
long,  red  legs,  the  other  one  tucked  away  under  his  wing ;  or 
floating  home  at  eve  on  his  large,  motionless  wings  like  an 
angel  of  peace ;  or  at  the  manoeuvres  in  autumn,  when  the 
young  ones  wings  are  tested  before  the  grand  passage, 
the  “  general,  in  mercy,  sticking  his  bill  through  the 
weakling,  for  woe  betide  the  irnfortunate  straggler  that 
shall  alight  and  seek  rest,  coming  or  going,  on  unfriendly 
shores ;  or  at  home,  tame  as  the  barn-door  fowl,  standing  on 
the  low  roof  of  the  farm,  surveying  the  country,  while 
guarding  the  nest,  where  his  mate  is  busy  with  care  for  her 
downy  wee  ones.  The  stir  in  the  yard  or  the  street  below 
disturbs  him  not.  He  is  frightened  at  neither  man  nor  beast. 
No  one  ever  offered  him  violence  or  did  him  harm,  and  he 
comes  back,  therefore,  to  the  cart-wheel  placed  on  the  roof  as 
a  framework  for  his  nest,  year  after  year,  with  faultless 
regularity, — and  the  Danish  landscape  retains  one  of  its  most 
charming  and  picturesque  characteristics.  No  one  in  Denmark 
will  ever  need  deplore  the  disappearance  of  the  stork  there 
because  he  was  unkindly  or  inhospitably  treated, — even  to 
sportsmen  and  collectors  is  he  sacred.  To  shoot  a  stork ! — 
the  bringer  of  our  “  little  sisters  and  brothers,”  the  darling  of 
the  children’s  stories — ah,  no  !  that  will  surely  never  happen, 
or  the  character  of  my  countrymen  shall  strangely  alter. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  L.  Obel. 

London. 


IMPRESSIVE  CEREMONIALS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — “  No  procession  that  could  march  through  the  Strand 
would  produce  the  electric  shock  that  would  be  felt  if  every 
man  in  that  great  street  at  the  same  moment  stopped  and 
lifted  his  hat  in  air.”  Such  is  the  conclusion,  and  practically 
the  keynote,  of  your  interesting  and  reflective  article  in  the 
Spectator  for  August  25th.  May  I  point  out  that  in  this  con¬ 
nection  England  might  well  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  most  his¬ 
toric  instructress  in  the  art  of  dignified  and  impressive 
simultaneousness, — the  Catholic  Church  ?  Let  a  funeral  pass 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  any  city  in  a  Catholic 
country — let  us  even  say  Paris,  where  religion  as  such  is 
anything  but  universal — and  in  the  simultaneous  uplifting  of 
nearly  every  hat  within  sight  may  be  seen  a  near  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  scene  you  have  suggested.  But  even  more  impres¬ 
sive,  dignified,  and  ennobling,  if  properly  carried  out,  is  the  very 
beautiful  custom  of  the  Angelus,  which,  I  venture  to  submit, 
has  no  equal  in  any  other  form  of  Christianity, — and  this 
without  special  pleading.  How  far  a  universal  observance  of 
the  Angelus  is  to  be  found  to-day  in  any  one  place  I  cannot 
say  ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  granted  such  observance 
the  impressiveness  and  solemnity  of  the  occasion  could  hardly 
be  surpassed.  As  the  sixth  hour  chimes,  so  also  chimes  the 
Angelus  from  every  steeple.  At  that  moment  every  man  un¬ 
covers,  and  every  tongue  gives  utterance  to  prayer.  The 
players  pause  in  their  game ;  the  shopman  and  his  customer 
both  interrupt  their  bargaining  ;  the  peasants  in  the  fields  (as 
Millet  shows  us)  cease  their  labour;  the  passers-by  are 
arrested ;  housewives  silence  their  gossip ;  business,  pleasure, 
toil, — all  alike  are  hushed  for  a  tiny  period,  during  which  the 
thoughts  of  men  return  to  God.  Surely  here  is  a  simul¬ 
taneousness,  simple  in  its  action  and  noble  in  its  purpose, 
equal  to  anything  else  that  the  world  can  hope  to  show.  As  I 
write  there  is  opposite  my  window  the  tower  of  a  Dominican 
monastery  whence  every  day  the  Angelus  rings  its  call  to 
prayer.  But,  alas,  how  few  of  the  passing  Londoners  know 
aught  of  the  beauty  that  might  wait  upon  the  bell ! — I  am. 
Sir,  &c.,  G.  Elliot  Anstruther. 

Southampton  Road,  N.W. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  RELIGION  AND 
SCIENCE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  article  in  the  Spectator  of  August  25th  on  “  The 
First  Principles  of  Nescience  ”  leads  me  to  crave  permission 
to  draw  attention  in  your  columns  to  a  strange  logical  fallacy 
— as  it  seems  to  me  —  in  Mr.  Herbei-t  Spencer’s  “  First 
Principles”  (Fourth  Edition,  Fifth  Thousand,  1880).  As 
the  conclusion  he  thus  arrives  at  forms  one  of  the  two 
bases  of  his  first  principles,  his  error,  if  error  it  be,  is  ex¬ 


ceedingly  serious.  I  am  rather  reluctant  to  give  publicity  to 
the  criticism,  because  I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  Mr.  Spencer 
in  profound  admiration,  not  only  for  his  vast  ability  and 
learning,  but  also — and  still  more — for  his  splendid  self- 
denial  and  lifelong  tenacity  of  purpose  in  building  up  his 
monumental  “Synthetic  Philosophy.”  The  passage  I  refer 
to  will  be  found  on  pp.  43-46.  It  forms  the  last  section  (§  14) 
of  his  second  chapter  on  “  Ultimate  Religious  Ideas,”  and 
embodies  Mr.  Spencer’s  conclusions  thereon.  In  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  section  he  states  that  “  Atheism,  Pantheism, 
and  Theism,  when  rigorously  analysed,  severally  prove  to  be 
absolutely  unthinkable.”  In  the  next  paragraph  he  says,  “A 
religious  creed  is  definable  as  a  theory  of  original  causation,” 
and  justifies  that  statement  by  brief  references  to  several 
such  theories.  He  then  proceeds : — “  Now  every  theory  tacitlj 
asserts  two  things  :  firstly,  that  there  is  something  to  be  ex¬ 
plained;  secondly,  that  such  and  such  is  the  explanation. 
Hence,  however  widely  different  speculators  may  disagree  in 
the  solutions  they  give  of  the  same  problem,  yet  by  im¬ 
plication  they  agree  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved. 
Here  then  is  an  element  which  all  creeds  have  in  common. 
Religions  diametrically  opposed  in  their  overt  dogmas  are  yet 
perfectly  at  one  in  the  tacit  conviction  that  the  existence  of 
the  world  with  all  it  contains  and  all  which  surrounds  it  is  a 
mystery  ever  pressing  for  interpretation.  On  this  point,  if  on 
no  other,  there  is  entire  unanimity.”  And  in  the  next  para¬ 
graph  Mr.  Spencer  very  strongly  enforces  the  importance  of 
“  the  truth  we  have  arrived  at.”  Then  comes  the  fallacy.  In 
the  three  remaining  paragraphs  Mr.  Spencer — in  apparent  un¬ 
consciousness  that  his  conclusion  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
“  truth  ” — works  out  his  great  dogma,  “  that  the  Power  which 
the  Univei-se  manifests  to  us  is  utterly  inscrutable,”  I 
humbly  submit  that  that  conclusion  cannot  by  any  logical 
process  be  drawn  from  “  a  problem  to  be  solved,”  and  “  a 
mystery  ever  pressing  for  interpretation ,”  unless  the  words 
which  I  have  twice  ventured  to  italicise  are  omitted,  and  I 
trust  our  venerable  and  venerated  philosopher  will  pardon  me 
for  observing  that  even  his  opinions — expressed  in  the  whole 
chapter,  and  particularly  in  the  last  three  paragraphs— cannot 
evacuate  the  force  of  his  own  most  true  statement  of  what  is 
the  common  element  in  all  creeds.  Just  as  the  theory  of 
free-will  is  not  seriously  affected  by  any  discoveries  as  to  its 
being  more  restricted  than  was  at  one  time  perceived ;  so  the 
increasing  sense  of  mystery  which — in  some  respects,  not  all — is 
observable  as  creeds  become  more  elevated  in  character,  cannot 
invalidate  the  proposition  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  started. 
And  this  is  the  more  serious,  because  the  very  points  he  drops 
out  are  precisely  those  which  constitute  the  life  and  meaning 
of  any  and  every  living  religion,  being  anterior  to,  as  well  as 
involved  in,  the  formulation  of  creeds. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

United  University  Club.  C.  Lloyd  Engstrom. 

P.S. — Though  by  quoting  from  the  edition  of  1880  (in  my 
first  draft  I  used  that  of  1870)  I  thought  I  was  giving  Mr. 
Spencer’s  words,  fully  matured  after  nearly  twenty  years  of 
publication,  I  have,  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Norgate,  been  allowed  to  glance  at  the  edition  of  1900,  in 
which  I  find  considerable  changes,  though  none  of  them 
really  affect  my  criticism.  Still,  it  may  be  well  to  name  any 
which  are  of  the  slightest  moment.  In  my  first  quotation, 
“  wholly  ”  takes  the  place  of  “  absolutely,”  and  in  my  third 
“  calling  ”  that  of  “  ever  pressing  ” ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
quotation,  the  sentence,  “  On  this  point  ......  unanimity,” 

is  omitted,  as  is  also  “  utterly  ”  in  the  last  quotation.  Besides 
which,  Mr.  Spencer  has  shortened  the  last  three  paragraphs 
into  two. 


OUR  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  you  have  opened  your  columns  for  weeks  past  to 
violent  and  unsupported  attacks  upon  the  personnel  of  the 
R.A.M.C.  who  are  silently  doing  their  duty  in  South  Africa, 
I  trust  you  will  admit  a  word  of  temperate  remonstrance.  In 
the  Spectator  of  August  25th  you  publish  a  letter  from  a 
person,  G.  T.  Wrench,  who  gives  as  his  sole  qualification  for 
becoming  a  surgical  critic  that  he  had  “  been  through  a  six 
months’  course  of  medicine  and  surgical  dressing  at  one  of  the 
largest  London  hospitals,”  and  had  made  a  thi’ee  months’ 
observation  from  a  sick-bed  in  another  London  hospital. 
Equipped  with  such  knowledge  of  a  profession  which  now 
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exacts  five  years'  studentship,  Mr.  Wrench  asserts  that  “one 
constantly  came  across  cases  in  which  the  doctor  of  the 
R.A.M.C.  was  unable  to  reduce  a  dislocation  or  set  a  fracture 
by  the  proper  methods .”  Presumably  Mr.  Wrench  had  learned  in 
six  months  all  the  “proper  methods”  of  “  both  medicine  and 
surgical  dressing”  which  the  officer  of  the  R.A.M.C.  had 
failed  to  acquire  in  five  years.  With  the  efficiency  of  the 
R.A.M.C.  I  am  not  concerned ;  the  responsibility  for  that 
rests  with  the  schools  which  taught  them,  the  Boards  which 
examined  them,  and  the  senior  medical  officers  whose  duty  it 
-S  to  inspect  them  ;  hut  I  do  most  earnestly  protest  against  a 
Journal  holding  the  position  of  the  Spectator  sowing  broadcast 
through  its  immense  circulation  libellous  and  defamatory 
statements  without  corroboration  or  support'  against  a  body 
of  absent  men  who  would  be  individually  protected  by  the 
law  of  the  land  had  the  writer  dared  to  name  them. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  Nathaniel  Alcock, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Army  Medical  Staff. 

Bellevue,  Ballybrack,  co.  Dublin. 

[The  best  answer  we  can  give  to  our  correspondent’s  charges 
is  to  state  the  fact  that  other  critics  with  equal  acrimony 
accuse  us  of  deliberately  sheltering  the  hospital  authorities. 
We  incline  to  the  belief  that  when  the  whole  truth  is  known 
it  will  be  discovered  that  the  doctors  and  nurses,  though 
terribly  overworked,  as  a  rule  did  their  duty,  and  that  the 
breakdowns,  when  they  occurred,  were  generally  unavoidable. 
The  way,  however,  to  arrive  at  the  truth  is  not  to  suppress 
discussion,  but  to  listen  to  both  sides. — Ed.  Spectator.] 


RIFLE  CLUBS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — One  of  your  correspondents  seems  to  have  misunder¬ 
stood  my  remarks  in  my  last  letter  with  regard  to  the 
superiority  of  the  long  range  over  the  Morris  tube  range,  and 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  justify  myself  if 
possible.  In  the  county  in  which  1  resided  at  the  time  that 
rifle  clubs  began  to  be  discussed,  there  was  much  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  a  benevolent  nobleman  started  a  rifle  club,  but 
his  range  was  further  from  my  abode  than  the  Yolunteer  range. 
I  interviewed  the  Colonel  of  the  Yolunteer  regiment  and  found 
that  I  could  become  an  hon.  member  of  the  Yolunteer  regiment 
by  a  yearly  payment  of  one  guinea,  with  free  use  of  a  Service 
rifle  and  the  charge  of  Is.  3d.  for  every  ten  rounds  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.  I  naturally  wished  others  to  know  of  the  privileges 
that  might  thus  be  obtained,  and  nothing  was  further  from 
my  mind  than  to  disparage  rifle  clubs.  But  1  take  it  that 
any  member  of  a  rifle  club  would  be  glad  to  try  his  skill  on  a 
long  range  if  he  were  able  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  the  odious 
presence  of  the  insufferable  person  whom  one  of  your  able 
correspondents  terms  a  “  self-elected  Yolunteer.”  I  admit 
that  I  am  only  a  theorist,  but  even  a  “  self -elected  Volunteer-” 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  one  end  of  his  rifle  from  the 
other,  unless  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  weather. — I  am,  Sir. 
&c.,  E.  Urwick, 

Hon.  Member  Royal  Sussex  Regiment. 

P.S. — As  a  supplement  to  the  above  I  send  you  the  rules 
for  hon.  members  in  the  Royal  Sussex  Regiment. 


1ST  VOLUNTEER  BATTALION  ROYAL  SUSSEX  REGIMENT. 

RULES  for  and  PRIVILEGES  of  HONORARY  MEMBERS  of  the  Battalion 
who  Subscribe  not  less  than  £1  Is.  per  Annum  to  the  General  Funds  of  ttu 
Battalion. 

(1)  Hon.  Members  may  attend  Plain  Clothes  Drill  when  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  and  are  permitted  to  wear  the  Uniform  ol  Privates  of  the  Corps 
(.to  be  provided  at  their  own  expense),  with  the  addition  ol  the  letter  R  on  the 
shoulder  straps. 

(2)  An  Hon.  Member  is  entitled,  with  the  written  permission  ol  the  Command¬ 
ing  Officer,  to  use  the  Rifle  Range  on  days  and  times  when  it  is  not  required  for 
Corps  purposes,  or  is  not  let  or  granted  to  other  Battalions  or  units  other  Majesty’s 
Forces,  or  to  any  Rifle  Association  for  practice.  The  Range  is  situated  at  Mile 
Oak,  Portslade,  and  the  Range  Hut  is  on  the  road  just  beyond  the  Waterworks. 

(.3)  Previous  to  the  permission  in  paragraph  2  being  granted,  the  Commanding 
Officer  must  be  satisfied  that  the  Hon.  Member  is  sufficiently  trained  in  the  use  of 
the  Rifle  to  Justify  the  permission  being  given,  and  this  permission  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  at  any  time  by  the  Commanding  Officer  for  any  reason  he  may  think 
sufficient. 

(4)  Hon.  Members  must  make  their  own  arrangements  as  to  providing  Markers, 
and  must  provide  their  own  Ammunition,  which,  however,  may  be  purchased  at 
the  Range  Hut,  at  the  price  of  Is.  3d.  for  10  Rounds,. 

(5)  For  the  present  Hon.  Members  may  use,  free  ol  charge.  Rifles  kept  up  at  the 
Range,  but  they  will  be  personally  responsible  to  the  Commanding  Officer  for  their 
safe  custody  and  for  any  damage  to  them.  Under  no  consideration  is  any  Rifle  to- 
be  removed  from  the  Range. 

(6)  Hon.  Members  may  use  their  own  Rifles  (provided  they  Are  -303  Ball  Ammu¬ 
nition)  and  leave  them  at  their  own  risk  at  the  Range,  but  if  they  wish  them  kept 
clean  they  must  make  their-  own  arrangements  with  the  Marker, 

(7)  All  Subscriptions  are  due  on  the  1st  January  in  each  year  An  Hon.  Member 
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must  produce  Iris  Ticket  of  Membership  to  an  officer,  any  member  of  the  Permanent 
Stall,  or  to  the  Marker  or  Attendant  at  tire  Hut,  whenever  called  upon,  and  is  not 
entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  as  an  Hon.  Member  until  his  Subscription  Is  paid. 

(8)  The  Commanding  Officer  reserves  the  right  to  close  any  Ranges  or  Targets 
from  time  to  time  as  he  may  think  proper, 

(9  1  Hon.  Members  must  be  most  particular  that  they  observe  and  obey  all  order) 
laid  down  from  time  to  time  for  working  the  Range,  as  the  safety  not  only  of  them¬ 
selves  but  of  others  may  be  imperilled  by  disregard  or  disobedience  of  such  orders. 

(10)  Persons  desir  ous  of  becoming  Hon,  Members  may  apply  In  writing  to 

The  Hon.  Secretary; 

1st  Vol  Battalion  Royal  Sussex  Regiment, 

Headquarters,  Church  Street,  Brighton. 

Each  application  will  then  be  considered  and  the  applicant  informed  in  due  cour  se 
whether  he  Is  admitted  or  not. 

(11)  These  Rules  will  he  subject  to  variation  from  time  to  time,  but  any  altera¬ 
tions  made  during  any  year  will  be  posted  at  Headquarters  and  at  the  Range. 

N.B.— The  Range  is  almost  invariably  occupied  for  Battalion  Class  Firing  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  afternoons. 

Hon.  Members  may  join  the  Battalion  Shooting  Club,  and  for. particulars  should 
apply  to  the  Secretary,  Sergt.  Butcher,  at  Headquarters. 

[The  system  of  honorary  membership  is  excellent,  and  we 
hope  it  will  he  widely  extended ;  but  a  guinea  is  an  impossible 
subscription  for  the  major  part  of  the  population.  Would  it 
not  he  possible  to  reduce  it,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  proved 
marksmen  ?  Or  why  should  not  the  battalion  offer  free 
honorary  memberships  as  prizes  to  men  who  could  reach  a 
cei'tain  standard  of  shooting  r  That  would  be  a  great  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  members  of  rifle  clubs. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


CONDENSED  MILK. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — We  are  surprised  at  the  letter  written  to  you  on 
“  Our  Medical  Department  in  South  Africa  ”  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Seager.  His  assertions  that  “  there  is  scarcely  any  medical 
practitioner  of  experience  and  observation  who  has  not  seen 
the  poisonous  effects  of  condensed  milk  on  infants,  especially 
in  gastric  and  enteric  troubles,”  and  also  “  the  mere  process  of 
tinning  milk  makes  it  a  doubtful  article  of  nutrition,”  are 
such  pure  nonsense  that  we  should  not  have  thought  you 
would  print  the  same.  If  condensed  milk  were  an  article  such 
as  Dr.  Seager  suggests,  Dr.  Scholtze  would  not  have,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Hospital  Commission,  stated  that  “  he 
had  found  the  Langman  Hospital  at  Bloemfontein  in  an 
excellent  condition.  There  was  no  overcrowding.  It  was  true 
that  there  had  been  a  scarcity  of  fresh  milk,  but  the  con¬ 
densed  milk  supplied  had  answered  admirably.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
48  Cannon  Street.  London,  E.C.  Henri  NestlA 

[We  publish  Mr.  Nestles  letter,  hut  we  can  pronounce  no 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  nor  can  we  publish  any 
more  letters  on  the  subject. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  MASON  AND  SLIDELL. 

[To  tiie  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — May  I  make  a  small  contribution  to  this  discussion  ? 
I  was  at  the  time  a  hoy  of  twelve  travelling  with  a  tutor  in 
America.  We  had  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
received  us  at  the  White  House.  I  well  remember  his  firm 
(not  to  say  painful)  grip  of  the  hand,  and  that  a  lady,  who  1 
fancied  was  Mrs.  Lincoln,  stood  by  the  window.  The  President 
told  us  of  the  capture  of  the  Envoys,  and  then  continued  : — 
“  I  have  heard  that  they  were  taken  out  of  a  British  ship.  If 
that  is  the  case,  you  will  be  having  us  on  our  marrow-bones.” 
To  me  these  words  always  seemed  to  imply  that  he  knew  from 
the  first  that  he  was  bound  to  give  them  up. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Halsall  Segar. 

M.A.  Oxon.,  Yic-ar  of  Newferry, 
Neuferry  Vicarage,  Birkenhead. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGY  OF  TENNYSON. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  has  struck  me  as  singular  that  none  of  your  corre- 
spondents  on  this  subject  have  cited  the  very  remarkable 
words — 

“  Maud  is  Here,  Here,  Here,  in  amongst  the  Lilies,” 
which  is  so  wonderful  a  transliteration  of  the  blackbird’s 
song,  that  shortly  after  its  publication  I  asked  its  author  if 
he  could  explain  to  me  its  psychological  geneses  Was  it  the 
product  of  a  process  of  any  kind,  or  did  it  formulate  itself 
without  conscious  thought  ?  His  reply  was  that  “  it  is  one  of 
those  things  which  come  to  one  with  a  flash :  I  cannot  other¬ 
wise  explain  it.” — 1  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Robert  Drane. 

Queen  Street.  Cardij}. 
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MR.  J.  S.  MILL'S  DEFEAT  IN  WESTMINSTER 
IN  1868. 

[To  tiie  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  interesting  article  on  “  The  First  Principles  of 
Nescience  ”  in  the  Spectator  of  August  25th,  you  comment  on 
the  late  Dean  Mansel's  speculations  as  to  the  absolute  and 
infinite,  as  likely  to  lead  to  atheism,  and  then  continue : — 

“John  Stuart  Mill  immediately  pointed  that  out,  and  declared 
with  that  noble  courage  and  sincerity  which  were  a  part  of  his 
inmost  being  that  a  Deity  with  a  fundamentally  different  moral 
nature  from  that  of  man,  a  Deity  with  whom  man  could  have  no 
moral  relations,  was  for  him  no  Deity  at  all.  And  for  this  abso¬ 
lutely  true  declaration  Mill  was  vilified  and  driven  from  political 
life,  while  Mansel  was  hailed  as  a  great  defender  of  the  faith. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view  have  we 
English  made  ourselves  so  ridiculous.” 

I  think  I  can  show  that  this  statement  is  not  accurate.  Mr. 
Mill  returned  to  private  life  (as  he  puts  it)  after  his  defeat  at 
the  Westminster  Election  in  1868;  he  had  been  elected  in 
1865.  He  gives  at  some  length  in  his  autobiography  his 
own  view  of  the  reasons  for  his  non-success,  but  says  no 
word  of  the  cause  which  the  Spectator  assigns  for  his  being 
“  driven  from  political  life,”  which,  if  true,  would  certainly 
have  made  Westminster  “  ridiculous.”  With  regard  to  other 
parts  of  England,  Mr.  Mill  expressly  says  that  no  sooner 
was  the  result  of  the  election  known,  than  he  received  three 
or  four  invitations  to  become  a  candidate  for  other  con¬ 
stituencies,  chiefly  counties,  but  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
deny  himself  “  the  relief  of  returning  to  private  life.”  The 
causes  of  his  defeat  to  which  Mr.  Mill  gives  prominence  are, 
first,  the  action  of  the  Jamaica  Committee,  of  which  he  was  I 
Chairman,  in  endeavouring  to  bring  Governor  Eyre  before  a 
Criminal  Court  for  his  conduct  in  Jamaica,  which  some  of  his 
constituents  foolishly  called  “  persecution  ”  ;  and  secondly,  his 
subscription  of  £5  towards  the  election  expenses  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  who  was  then  chiefly  known  to  the  generM  public 
by  his  intemperate  (to  use  Mr.  Mill's  word)  advocacy  of 
atheism.  This  subscription,  to  my  knowledge,  lost  Mr.  Mill 
a  great  deal  of  Nonconformist  support,  and  he  was  awrare  what 
the  effect  would  be.  Fie  says  : — “  In  subscribing  to  his  election, 

I  did  what  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  if  I  had  been 
at  liberty  to  consider  only  the  interests  of  my  own  re-election.” 

I  might  stop  here  and  rest  my  case  upon  Mr.  Mill's  evidence 
only,  but  as  I  took  an  active  part  in  both  elections,  and 
in  that  of  1868  was  treasurer  of  the  Election  Fund  and  volun¬ 
teered  to  act  as  Mr.  Mill’s  (unpaid)  election  agent,  I  was  in  a 
position  to  know  everything  that  was  urged  against  him  as  a 
candidate,  and  I  never  heard  his  declaration  against  Dean 
Mansel  even  mentioned  to  his  prejudice  until  I  read  in  the 
Spectator  that  it  had  driven  him  from  political  life.  There 
were  other  causes  that  contributed  to  the  result.  A  slightly 
acrimonious  correspondence  in  the  newspapers  between  Mi1. 
Mill  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Bouverie  displeased  some  of  our  Whig 
supporters,  and  Mr.  Mill’s  opposition  to  the  ballot  chilled 
some  Radical  electors,  while  the  disproportion  between  the 
full  purse  of  Mr.  W.  FI.  Smith,  who  was  the  popular  and 
successful  Conservative  candidate,  and  our  Election  Fund 
— dependent  upon  subscriptions — caused  our  organisation 
and  canvass  to  be  far  less  perfect  than  his.  We  had 
won  the  election  of  1S65  by  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  for 
Mr.  Mill's  noble  character,  his  transparent  truthfulness, 
his  great  ability,  and  perfect  independence ;  but  it  appeared 
that  it  is  easier  for  a  constituency  to  admire  independ¬ 
ence  in  the  abstract  than  to  continue  doing  so  after  experi¬ 
ence  had  shown  to  certain  sections  their  Member  acting 
— although  in  comparatively  minor  matters  —  on  his  own 
opinion  and  against  theirs.  In  1868  the  feeling  was  no 
longer  at  its  former  high  level  throughout  the  party ;  great 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  were  still  there,  but  in  some 
quarters  they  had  lamentably  cooled  down. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Great  Tew.  W.  T.  Malleson. 


POETRY. 


TOWARD  LONDON— AT  NIGHTFALL. 

There  came  the  twilight  poignant,  sweet — 
A  swoon  of  anguish  into  ease  ; 

From  breathless  calm  in  hushed  retreat 
I  turned  to  meet  the  twilight  breeze. 


A  blackbird  fluttered  through  the  bush 
Trailing  his  mellow  song  behind, 

Anon  the  spendthrift  missel-thrush 
Cast  riotous  trills  upon  the  wind. 

I  left  the  sunlight  on  the  hills, 

I  left  the  shadow  on  the  trees  ; 

Through  cooling  sounds  of  trickling  rills 
I  heard  the  drowsy  drone  of  bees. 

I  took  the  red  path  winding  down 

’Twixt  hedgerows  merged  in  fields  of  grain, 

From  vernal  green  and  orpin  brown 
I  passed  toward  the  peopled  plain. 

I  saw  through  twilight  gloomier  still 
A  moving  form,  a  far-off  light, 

Some  wandering  bird — lone  things,  until 
Rapt  from  earth's  solitude  in  night. 

Now,  as  the  gloaming  whelms  the  day, 

I  mark  the  bound  to  my  advance, 

A  burning  shadow  dun  and  grey 
Lit  with  a  lurid  radiance. 

The  lamps  stretch  out,  like  ordered  star3 
Set  in  a  dusk  of  perished  years  : 

Lo,  there  an  engine  linked  to  cars 
With  bars  of  light  the  darkness  sheai'3. 

Faintly  at  first,  then  louder  boom, 

O’er  spaces  scarred  and  desolate, 

Deep  sounds  as  of  some  mighty  loom 
That  weaves  the  fabric  of  men's  fate. 

I  catch  a  raucous  shout,  I  hear 
Rumble  of  wheels,  the  ring  of  hoofs, 

1  scent  the  smoke,  the  world  shuts  near. 

And  night  looks  down  on  slaty  roofs. 

I  swing  into  the  populous  street, 

The  peaceful  country  far  behind  ; 

About,  misshapen  toil,  the  beat 
Of  lives  insurgent  and  confined. 

George  Francis  Wilson 


BOOKS. 


LONDON* 

TAese  three  books  should  prove  very  useful  to  Americans 
and  those  who  do  not  know  London,  and  two  of  them — 
— Darlington  s  London  and  its  Environs,  and  Mr.  Troutbeck’s 
Westminster  Abbey — are  certainly  full  of  interest  for  those 
who  know  London  well.  Reading  the  former,  which  pretends 
only  to  be  a  guide-book,  is  like  walking  about  the  streets  with 
a  lively  and  well-read  person,  who  knows  every  church  and 
museum,  every  advantageous  point  of  view,  and  who  looks  for 
every  fine  effect, — from  the  centre  of  the  City  where  at  sunset 
“the  eternal  mist  about  St.  Paul’s  is  turned  to  glittering 
haze,”  to  the  remoter  corners  of  the  parks  where,  as  Dickens 
said,  the  sparrows  call  to  one  another,  “  Let  us  play  at 
country.”  London,  even  as  seen  in  the  pages  of  a  guide-book, 
has  an  indescribable  fascination  for  some  people,  chiefly  for 
those  who  were  born  and  brought  up  there.  They  know 
it  at  every  season.  They  have  childish  recollections  of 
snow-clad  roofs  and  parks  shining  in  pale  sunshine  for 
a  few  brief  but  delightful  hours  while  the  snow  was  clean, 
and  childish  recollections  of  the  joys  of  spring  as  vivid, 
perhaps,  as  those  of  country  children, — visions  of  lifting  fogs, 
and  black  trees  tipped  with  light  green,  brilliant  shop 
windows,  and  gay  flower  barrows.  To  such  people  the  ideal 
life  will  always  be  the  life  of  a  town.  The  sight  of  the 
moving,  changing  crowd  distracts  them  when  they  are  dull, 
stimulates  them  when  they  are  happy,  and  soothes  them  when 
they  are  sad.  It  has  the  same  effect  on  their  nerves  as  the 
sight  of  the  sea  has  upon  those  brought  up  on  its  shores.  To 
a  student  of  human  nature,  however  humble,  who  yet  has 
“  the  attentive  eye  which  sees  the  manners  in  the  face,”  the 
streets  of  London  are  a  perpetual  drama.  To  him  Nature, 

*  (1.)  Darlington's  London  and  its  Environs.  Third  Edition.  London  : 

Slmpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  [5s.] - (2.)  Westminster  Abbey.  By  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 

London:  Methuen  and  Co.  [3s.] - (3 )  Loudvn.  tiy  G.  W.  Cundall.  Third 

Edition.  London  :  Greening  and  Co.  [6d.] 
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with  her  complete  indifference  to  man,  is  often  oppressive 
The  calm  of  the  hills  and  plains  rebukes  his  restlessness  and 
belittles  his  joys  and  sorrows,  the  infinity  of  the  stars 

confounds  his  faith  and  throws  his  theories  of  life 

out  of  scale.  All  his  inspirations  come  through  men. 
He  gets  more  pleasure  from  a  picture  than  from  a 
scene.  Nature  says  nothing  to  him  at  first  hand.  He 
drinks  at  the  filter,  not  at  the  fountain.  The  sight 

of  a  passing  crowd,  with  its  countless  happy  and  unhappy 
faces,  is  to  him,  whatever  his  mood,  a  continual  offer 
of  sympathy.  The  true  townsman,  like  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse,  dreams  of  heaven  as  a  city ;  his  fancy  never 
wanders  in  Elysian  fields.  To  him  life  to  he  interesting  must 
he  social ;  an  organised  society  held  together  by  common 
ideals  and  mutual  dependencies;  cleared,  as  St.  John  hoped 
the  New  Jerusalem  would  he  cleared,  of  murderers, 

drunkards,  extortioners,  liars, — all  who  disturb  civic  peace 
and  corrupt  justice. 

Over  such  men  London  casts  a  spell  from  which  they  never 
break  loose ;  yet  the  descriptions  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world  most  often  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen  are  unfavour¬ 
able  to  her  attractions.  “  A  great  wen,”  “  A  conglomeration 
of  squalid  villages,”  “  Hell  is  a  city  very  much  like  London,"  all 
these  phrases  we  constantly  hear.  To  be  “a  ruler  over  the 
city,”  which  was  to  the  ancient  Jew  so  high  an  honour  that 
he  used  the  metaphor  to  describe  the  attainment  of  spiritual 
aspiration,  is  thought  a  second-rate  post  in  London  to-day, — 
a  pretentious  rather  than  a  proud  position.  Men  will  argue  to 
eternity  about  the  Poor-law,  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  and  old- 
age  pensions,  but  how  many  people  take  the  trouble  to  vote  at 
the  elections  of  Guardians  and  Vestrymen,  or  notice  that  the 
type  of  men  pushed  in  by  the  local  Press  are  generally  more 
anxious  to  gain  a  little  local  kudos  than  to  serve  their  country  ? 
How  many  people  have  any  idea  how  much  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  master  of  a  Metropolitan  workhouse,  or  what  number  of 
children  are  educated  in  Poor-law  schools  ?  Municipal  office, 
from  the  Lord  Mayor’s  to  the  relieving  officer’s,  is  ridiculed. 
London  is  loved,  but  London  is  not  respected  •  to  senre  her  is 
never  the  highest  honour,  whether  the  service  be  given  for 
love  or  money.  The  High  Church  clergyman  still  turns 
towards  Jerusalem  when  he  repeats  his  Creed  and  prays  for 
his  congregation,  but  a  man  in  the  country  would  be  thought 
mad  who  asked  his  congregation  to  turn  towards  the  capital 
and  pray  “  that  peace  might  be  within  her  walls  and  plen¬ 
teousness  within  her  palaces.”  Yet  if  he  did  so,  he  would  be 
nearer  to  the  spirit  of  those  who  conceived  the  ceremony  of 
turning  than  he  is  at  present.  We  express  a  hope  in  the 
Marriage  Service  that  the  couple  whom  the  Church  is 
blessing  may  “  see  Jerusalem  in  prosperity  all  their 
lives  long.”  It  would  seem  almost  ludicrous  to  substitute 
the  word  “  London,”  yet  why  should  we  not  focus  the  echoes 
of  a  bygone  civic  enthusiasm  upon  the  capital  of  this  vast 
Empire  ?  The  explanation  of  the  want  of  reverence  for  London 
must  be  that  London  is,  as  it  were,  the  name  of  a  district. 
London  is  not  “  built  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity  in  itself.” 
The  terrible  contrasts  existing  between  the  various  parts 
shock  even  her  most  devoted  children.  It  is  not  far  from 
Lisson  Grove  to  Portman  Square,  or  from  Trafalgar  Square  to 
Seven  Dials,  but  if  we  go  from  the  one  to  the  other  we,  as  it 
were,  change  our  city.  To  which  city  does  the  Londoner 
owe  his  allegiance?  In  Whitechapel  we  forget  Westminster, 
and  in  the  monotony  of  the  workman’s  suburb  who  remembers 
the  stately  variety  of  the  river  ?  We  ought  to  think  more  than 
we  do  of  our  Cathedrals  and  fine  buildings  ;  even  the  Abbey 
is  not  familiar  to  very  many  people. 

To  such  we  recommend  Mr.  Troutheck’s  book;  it  is 
small,  inexpensive,  well  illustrated,  and  very  easy  to  read. 
Perhaps  too  much  of  the  author’s  limited  space  is  taken 
up  with  descriptions  of  tombs  and  the  inscriptions  upon 
them,  but  where  the  epitaph  is  of  no  interest  Mr.  Trout- 
beck  has  chosen  with  much  skill  other  sentences  which 
have  been  written,  often  by  contemporaries,  about  the 
persons  whom  the  monuments  commemorate.  Until  the 
present  century  it  is  wonderful  what  great  interest  people 
took  in  the  place  and  manner  of  their  own  deaths  and  inter¬ 
ments.  We  are  amused  to  hear  of  a  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
(an  illegitimate  daughter  of  James  II.)  “who  made  her  ladies 
promise  that  if  on  her  deathbed  she  became  unconscious  they 
would  nevertheless  stand  in  her  presence  until  she  was  actually 


dead.”  The  same  lady  settled  her  own  funeral,  and  “  feared 
dying  before  the  pomp  should  come  home.”  “  Why  don’t 
they  send  the  canopy  for  me  to  see  ?  ”  she  said ;  “  let  them  send 
it  though  all  the  tassels  are  not  finished.”  The  chapter 
devoted  to  “The  Cloisters”  is  particularly  entertaining, 
especially  Mr.  Troutbeck’s  description  of  the  monks’  infirmary, 
— a  separate  establishment  with  its  chapel,  cloisters,  and 
garden,  which  stood — before  the  Reformation — on  the  site  of 
the  present  arcaded  court  known  as  the  Little  Cloisters.  Here 
lived  “the  seven  playfellows  fsympectaej ,  the  name  given  to  the 
elder  monks,  who  after  theyhad  lived  fifty  years  in  the  monastic 
profession  were  exempted  from  all  ordinary  regulations,  were 
never  told  anything  unpleasant,  and  themselves  took  the  liberty 
of  examining  and  censuring  everything.”  How  much  sentiment 
existed  in  mediaeval  minds  together  with  so  much  roughness 
and  brutality.  Darlington' s  London  supplies  another  instance 
of  this  admixture.  “  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church  used  to  be  noted 
for  the  ancient  custom,  provided  for  by  an  old  benefaction,  of 
presenting  condemned  criminals  on  its  steps  each  with  a 
nosegay  on  their  last  journey  in  the  fated  cart  to  be  hanged 
at  Tyburn.”  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  enter  into  the  mind  of 
the  “old  benefactor.”  The  consolation  offered  seems  a 
frivolous  one,  likely  to  seem  a  mockery  to  the  poor  wretch 
going  up  the  “  Heavy  Hill,”  as  Holbom  used  to  be  called,  on 
his  way  to  execution.  Of  course  it  was  kindly  meant,  and 
showed  the  man  so  soon  to  be  dead  that  he  was  not  yet  out  of 
mind. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  gloom  and  monotony  of  poorer 
London — these  may  easily  be  exaggerated — but  the  absence  of 
civilisation,  the  dirt  and  squalor,  consequent  on  overcrowding, 
which  repel  the  visitor.  This  degradation,  we  believe,  springs 
not  so  much  from  a  low  standard  of  civilisation  as  from  the 
moral  hopelessness  engendered  by  the  impossibility  of  acting 
up  to  a  fairly  high  one.  There  is  not  room  in  London  for  the 
Londoners.  Rent  is  exorbitant  because  room  is  scarce.  A 
decent  life  means  space,  and  space  cannot  be  obtained. 
Decency  must  go  to  the  wall,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  generation 
whose  way  of  life  insults  its  conscience  must  beget  a  genera¬ 
tion  with  less  conscience  to  insult.  No  way  out  of  this 
impasse  has  yet  been  found.  The  country  does  not  put  its 
mind  to  the  task.  It  has  other  concerns,  both  national  and 
cosmopolitan.  Building  into  the  air,  running  electric  cars, 
begging  the  housing  question  altogether  by  turning  the 
factories  and  their  “  hands  ”  right  out  of  the  Metropolis, — all 
these  means  have  been  suggested,  nothing  is  done.  Men  of 
genius  dream  of  Imperialism  while  London — the  very  pulse  of 
the  Imperial  machine — is  having  its  vitality,  if  not  crushed  out 
of  it,  at  least  terribly  lowered  by  congestion.  Will  the  New 
London  which  is  the  dream  not  only  of  the  philanthropist 
but  of  every  true  “  citizen  of  no  mean  city  ”  ever  descend  out 
of  the  clouds  ? 


SANSKRIT  LITERATURE* 

The  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford  has  given  us 
here  an  excellent  account  of  Sanskrit  literature,  which  must 
greatly  aid  and  stimulate  the  growing  interest  in  the  thought 
and  writings  of  India.  We  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
India  will  probably  yet  exert  in  the  future  as  she  has  in  the 
past  a  considerable  influence  on  the  Western  world,  as  she 
in  some  way  supplements  what  we  lack,  while  yet,  her  racial 
life  being  the  same  as  ours — Aryan — she  is  nearer  to  us  in 
thought  than  are  the  yellow  peoples.  Nearer,  and  yet  how 
far  distant !  It  has  been  at  times  claimed  that  the  mass  of 
people  in  India  are  believers  in  a  personal  God.  Mr.  Dutt 
in  his  recent  interesting  little  primer  on  Indian  civilisation 
takes  this  view.  Perhaps  it  is  the  exoteric  view,  especially 
when  given  the  fact  that  prayers  are  offered  even  for  tem¬ 
poral  blessings.  But  prayers  must  be  offered  to  one  who 
can  hear  and  answer  prayer,  and  that  means  that  to  the 
thought  of  the  worshipper  God  is  personal.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  esoteric  ideas  of  the  founders  of  the  schools  of 
Indian  thought,  the  personal  deity  seems  to  vanish,  and  we  get 
an  impersonal  pantheism.  This  is  one  of  the  root  ideas  of 
Indian  thinking  as  presented  to  us  in  this  volume.  Another 
difference  between  ourselves  and  the  Hindoos  is  the  view 
taken  by  them  of  the  world  of  sense.  The  typical  Western 
mind  has  no  doubt  about  the  reality  of  the  external  world, 
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though  philosophy  says  that  he  who  has  never  doubted  it  may 
be  sure  he  has  no  calling  to  philosophic  study.  But  there 
seems  no  deeper  conviction  in  the  Indian  mind  that  all  this 
external  show  is  but  Maya  or  illusion,  and  that  to  transcend 
it  is  to  attain  to  tine  knowledge  and  to  salvation. 

Hindoo  religion,  however,  is  not  the  simple  homogeneous 
thing  often  supposed.  There  are  six  great  systems  of  Indian 
philosophy,  there  are  at  least  two  final  systems  which  are 
entirely  opposed  in  fundamental  concepts.  Religion  in  India 
began  as  Nature-worship,  the  names  of  the  old  Yedic 
deities  being  expressions  for  natural  facts  familiar  to 
the  people.  Like  all  Nature  -  worship,  it  was  poly¬ 
theistic,  and  it  is  singular  to  note  a  kind  of  com¬ 
petition  among  the  deities  and  a  survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test,  or  at  least  of  those  who  most  answered  to  the 
people's  needs.  Thus  Yishnu  was  originally  a  kind  of  second- 
rate  deity,  but  in  the  development  of  religious  thought  he  ulti¬ 
mately  became  the  great  popular  God  of  the  Indian  peoples, 
especially  in  his  incarnation  as  Krishna.  Other  once  popular 
deities  fell  into  the  background,  and  gradually  the  various 
gods  began  to  appear  as  different  forms  of  one  Substance, 
the  only  true  Being,  from  whom  (or  which)  all  proceeds.  This, 
in  the  main,  was  the  general  progress  of  Indian  thought. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  that  thought  was  not  homogeneous. 
There  came  the  great  democratic  Buddhist  revolt,  or  perhaps 
we  should  call  it  development  of  one  side  of  the  ancient 
religion.  The  Indian  religion  had  branched  into  two  main 
courses,  pantheist  and  atheist,  or  the  Yedanta  and  the 
Sankhya  systems.  Buddhism  was  theoretically  a  growth 
from  the  non-theiatic  side  of  the  Indian  religion,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  it  disappeared  from  India  the  Yedanta  (the 
word  is  connected  with  the  old  Yeda)  became  the  prevailing 
form  of  Indian  religious  belief.  As  such  it  remains  to  this 
day,  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  priesthood  which 
holds  sway  over  the  popular  intelligence. 

The  Yedanta  philosophy  is  what  we  should  call  a  kind  of 
spiritual  monism,  the  chief  point  of  which  is  the  identity  of 
the  individual  atman  or  soul  with  the  universal  Atman  or 
World-soul.  The  doctrine  is  expressed  in  these  words : — 
“  Whoever  knows  this,  ‘I  am  brahma,’ becomes  the  All.  Even 
the  gods  are  not  able  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  it.  For 
he  becomes  their  self  (atman).”  The  atheistic  Sankhya 
philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dualistic,  finds  an  absolute 
gulf  between  the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter,  admits  the 
preservation  of  the  soul  after  death,  but  denies  it  conscious¬ 
ness,  thus  giving  a  universe  which  has  no  clue  and  a  theory  of 
life  with  no  solution  of  the  human  riddle.  The  Yoga  theory, 
or  the  attainment  of  bliss  and  freedom  from  pain  and  illusion 
through  absorption,  was  a  later  graft  on  the  original  tree  of 
Indian  thought,  but  quite  in  the  line  of  what  may  be  called  its 
natural  evolution.  It  is,  as  Professor  Macdonell  says,  strange 
that ’the  theory  of  transmigration,  for  which  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence,  slioidd  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  have  taken 
so  firm  a  hold  on  the  Indian  mind.  He  attributes  it  to  the 
solution  it  seems  to  offer  for  some  of  the  darker  problems  of 
human  life.  It  must,  however,  have  been  first  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  pre-existence,  which  is  a  philosophical  rather  than 
an  ethical  doctrine.  We  incline  to  think  that  the  theory  con¬ 
nects  itself  with  speculation  on  life  more  than  on  ethics, 
especially  since  it  made  its  appearance  also  in  Greek  philosophy 
at  an  early  stage  before  Socrates  had  turned  the  Greek  mind 
from  physical  to  ethical  philosophy. 

Much  of  Professor  Macdonell’s  work  is  taken  up  with 
Sanskrit  literature  proper,  as  well  as  with  religious  and 
philosophic  thought.  His  analysis  of  the  two  great  Indian 
epics,  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana,  is  interesting  and 
admirable,  as  is  his  characterisation  of  the  Sanskrit  drama. 
“  The  characteristic  features  of  the  Indian  drama  which 
strike  the  Western  student  are  the  entire  absence  of  tragedy, 
the  interchange  of  lyrical  stanzas  with  prose  dialogue,  and  the 
use  of  Sanskrit  for  some  characters,  and  of  Prakrit  for 
others.”  The  Sanskrit  dramatists  are  skilful  in  plot,  but 
weak  in  invention,  and  love  is  generally  the  subject  of  their 
story,  the  hero,  usually  a  King,  being  smitten  with  the  charm 
of  a  fair  girl.  The  play  begins  with  a  prologue,  opening  with 
a  prayer  or  benediction  invoking  the  deity  in  favour  of  the 
audience.  The  number  of  acts  varies  from  one  to  ten,  and 
Aristotle’s  unities  are  quite  ignored.  The  best  productions  of 


the  Indian  drama  are  comparatively  late  in  Indian  history 
running  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  of  our  era. 

Professor  Macdonell  touches  slightly  on  some  interesting 
questions  when  he  alludes  to  the  influence  of  India  on  the 
development  of  European  literature  and  philosophy.  How 
far  Indian  thought  influenced  Greek  thinkers  is  very  pro¬ 
blematical.  That  Pythagoras  borrowed  from  India  seems, 
indeed,  certain.  But  we  should  be  inclined  to  refer  the 
resemblance  between  some  aspects  of  Indian  and  Greek 
thought  to  the  independent  growth  of  the  same  ideas  among 
different  Aryan  thinkers.  At  the  same  time,  we  admit  that 
Greek  thought  is  not  the  entirely  autochthonous  growth 
which  former  critics  supposed  it  to  be.  There  must  have 
been  a  fairly  close  intercourse  between  Greece  and:  India  at 
an  early  age,  especially  since  we  know  now  that  Greek 
civilisation  is  far  older  than  we  had  imagined  it  to  be.  The 
influence  of  Indian  thought  on  Neo-Platonism  and  Christian 
Gnosticism  seems,  as  Professor  Macdonell  says,  to  be 
undoubted.  But  what  is  less  familiar  to  Europe  is  the 
indebtedness  of  the  West  to  India  for  its  mediaeval 
literature  of  fairy  tales  and  fables.  In  much  later  times, 
Goethe,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  Oriental  thought, 
modelled  the  prologue  on  the  stage  in  Faust  on  the  prelude  of 
Sakuntala,  a  celebrated  Sanskrit  play.  In  addition  to  the 
influence  of  Indian  philosophy,  Europe  owed  no  little  science 
to  India,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  mathematics.  “  During 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  Indians  became  the  teachers 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra  of  the  Arabs,  and  through  them  of. 
the  nations  of  the  West.”  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  to  India 
we  owe  the  game  of  chess. 

The  universal  lack  in  all  Indian  thought  is  a  lack  of  positive 
content  in  the  idea  of  God.  This  suggests  that  the  world  of 
Western  Christianity  may  have  something  to  impart  to  the 
heirs  of  this  rich  and  old  civilisation.  We  on  our  part  might 
borrow  from  the  Hindoo  some  of  that  “  wise  passiveness,”  to 
quote  Wordsworth,  which  makes  of  the  soul  more  than  the 
body,  and  of  true  inward  life  more  than  meat  or  raiment. 
Such  an  interaction  between  East  and  West  would  indeed  be 
a  spiritual  renaissance  for  the  human  race.  It  may  be  but  a 
dream,  but  it  is  such  a  dream  as  good  men  cherish. 


THE  WALKERS  OF  SOUTHGATE* 

It  has  often  been  said,  with  scant  truth,  that  Englishmen 
take  their  pleasures  sadly.  It  might  be  asserted,  without  fear 
of  denial,  that  they  take  them  seriously.  The  game  of 
cricket,  for  instance,  is  so  grave  that  it  wants  three  days,  a 
vast  field,  and  twenty -two  players  for  its  proper  performance. 
Nor  when  the  last  ball  is  bowled  is  the  game  forgotten. 
Then  the  historians  are  busy,  and  many  a  great  campaign 
lacks  the  lucid  and  elaborate  exposition  which  is  given 
to  our  famous  cricket  matches.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
literature  of  cricket,  already  large,  is  constantly  growing,  and 
no  better  book  has  been  lately  added  to  the  list  than  Mr. 
Bettesworth’s  Walkers  of  Southgate. 

The  book  is  amiable,  accurate,  and  discriminating.  It  will 
not  rank  with  the  best  ofits  kind.  It  lacks  the  literary  skill  which 
gives  old  Nyren’s  The  Young  Cricketers  Tutor  a  place  apart ;  it 
has  neither  the  grasp  nor  the  style  which  distinguish  K.  S„ 
Ranjitsinhji’s  admirable  study;  moreover,  while  its  composi¬ 
tion  resembles  that  of  a  scrap-book,  its  dignity  is  impaired  by 
an  array  of  anecdotes,  which  should  be  humorous,  and  are  not 
funny  at  all.  But  that  is  the  fault  of  the  unpractised  hand. 
The  repartees  which  aroused  the  quick  laugh  on  the  cricket- 
field  are  dear  to  the  memoiy  of  the  old  players ;  but  the  old 
players  cannot  give  a  literary  value  to  the  treasured  quip,  and 
they  would  be  wise  not  to  ask  for  their  jests  the  appreciation 
of  strangers.  But  when  so  much  has  been  said  in  dispraise 
it  remains  only  to  welcome  a  valuable  addition  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  sport,  which  not  only  sketches  the  history  of  a  well- 
known  family,  but  contains  the  portraits  of  many  an  old, 
player. 

The  cricket  of  to-day  is  a  democratic  game.  The  progress 
of  each  season  is  followed  by  an  eager  multitude,  whose  gate- 
money  makes  the  sport  self-supporting,  and  even  lucrative. 
But  time  was  when  it  heeded  the  encouragement  of  patrons, 
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and  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  sendees  -which  the 
Walkers  of  Southgate  rendered  to  the  game.  They  made  a 
ground,  they  arranged  matches,  they  watched  with  an 
intelligent  eagerness  for  the  advent  of  new  players,  and  while 
Middlesex  and  Harrow  owe  a  vast  deal  to  their  precept,  the 
science  of  the  sport  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  their 
practice.  It  is  half  a  century  ago  that  the  ground  was  laid 
down  at  Southgate,  and  Mr.  I.  D.  Walker  only  ceased  to  train 
the  hoys  of  Harrow  with  his  death  two  years  since;  so  that 
though  cricket  has  been  dominated  for  a  whole  generation 
by  the  genius  of  W.  G.  Grace,  the  Walkers  have  witnessed  the 
changing  fashion  of  the  game,  and  seen  the  sober  methods  of 
the  “  fifties  ”  shift  to  the  more  assured  and  monotonous 
mastery  of  to-day.  When  Southgate  won  its  first  celebrity, 
the  art  of  cricket  was  still  bound  by  a  set  of  laws  which, 
pedantic  as  they  were,  are  none  the  less  a  regret.  Elegance 
and  correctness  were  the  essence  of  the  game,  and  if  runs 
followed,  so  much  the  better.  But  he  who  dared  to  hit  a 
straight  ball  or  to  pull  a  long  hop  across  his  wicket  was 
regarded  almost  as  a  criminal.  Once  upon  a  time,  when 
Messrs.  Thornton  and  I.  D.  Walker  had  each  scored  over 
fifty  against  Uppingham,  H.  H.  Stephenson  presented 
Mr.  I.  D.  Walker  with  a  bat.  “As  he  didn't  seem  to  have 
a  second  bat  about  him,”  says  Mr.  Thornton,  “I  asked 
liim  if  he  was  going  to  give  me  one  for  my  excellent  innings* 
to  which  he  replied:  ‘No;  Mr.  Walker  played  cricket,  you 
didn't."  ”  Yet  it  was  the  Walkers  who  helped  to  introduce  a 
more  liberal  policy,  and  doubtless  the  example  of  Mr.  R.  D. 
Walker,  who  made  rims  nobody  quite  knew  how,  did  much  to 
add  variety  and  quickness  to  the  game.  In  any  case,  rules 
should  only  be  tyrannical  when  obedience  to  them  produces 
an  excellent  result.  Elegance  and  correctness  are  as  necessary 
to  cricket  now  as  they  ever  were,  because  the  exercise  of 
these  qualities  aids  the  batsman’s  end,  which  is  to  make  runs. 
But  the  elegance  which  forbade  the  striking  of  a  straight  ball 
was  elegance  pushed  to  vanity,  and  in  spite  of  H.  H.  Stephen¬ 
son  we  shall  always  hold  that  Mr.  Thornton  played  cricket, 
and  very  lively  cricket  too. 

The  most  difficult  achievement  for  a  writer  upon  cricket  is 
to  present  such  a  picture  of  style  and  play  as  shall  make 
visible  to  us  the  players  of  old  time.  Contemporary  accounts 
are  generally  content  to  declare  that  Mr.  A's  batting  or  Mr. 
B's  bowling  baffled  description.  Now,  this  confession  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  inapposite,  and  it  is  the  great  merit  of  this  book 
that  we  lay  it  down  with  a  very  clear  impression  of  its  heroes. 
For  instance,  we  know  on  the  united  testimony  of  all  who 
played  under  him  that  Mr.  Y.  E.  Walker  was  as  fine  a  captain 
as  ever  lived ;  we  know  also  that  he  was  a  sound  and  graceful 
batsman,  hitting  chiefly  on  the  on-side  and  not  sparing- 
straight  balls.  But  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  Mr.  Rutter’s 
account  of  his  bowling  that  we  seem  to  see  him : — 

“  He  was  a  most  formidable  customer  as  a  bowler,  and  he  was 
the  most  athletic  fellow  I  ever  saw  in  a  cricket  field.  I  have  seen 
him  catch  a  man  behind  the  batsman’s  wicket  near  short  leg, 
which  shows  as  well  as  anything  that  I  can  think  of  what  a  lot  of 
ground  he  covered.  It  did  not  matter  to  him  how  hard  the  ball 
was  driven  back  to  him  ;  if  it  was  within  reach  he  made  a  catch 
of  it  with  either  hand.  His  action  was  peculiar ;  it  was  a  sort  of 
half-cock  action,  for  his  hand,  which  was  higher  than  his  hip 
when  the  ball  was  leaving  it,  was  at  some  distance  from  the  body, 
not  in  the  least  like  old  Clarke,  wrho  bowled  with  his  hand  high 
up  but  close  to  his  side.  He  always  bowled  round, the  wicket,  so 
that  the  ball  came  at  a  considerable  angle.  But  in  my  opinion 
the  greatest  reason  for  his  success  in  bowling  was  the  way  he 
fielded  it ;  he  was  all  over  the  place.” 

It  gives  a  clear  enough  picture,  and  it  explains  Mr. 
Walker's  greatest  triumph.  Playing  against  Surrey  in  1859 
lie  not  only  scored  twenty  and  one  hundred  and  eight,  but  in 
Surrey's  first  innings  he  took  all  the  ten  wickets.  That  is  a 
great  achievement  indeed,  and  a  noble  solace  now  that  Mr. 
Walker  has  himg  his  arms  upon  the  wall. 

Similarly  when  we  are  told  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Walker  that  he 
handled  his  bat  like  a  racket,  and  struck  horizontally  at  the 
ball,  or  that  he  played  with  his  head  more  like  a  tennis- 
player  than  a  cricketer,  we  already  begin  to  understand  his 
clumsy,  puzzling,  forcible  style.  And  even  to  those  who 
were  never  privileged  to  see  Mr.  I.  D.  Walker’s  spirited 
play,  Mr.  A.  J.  Webbe’s  description  is  perfectly  lucid.  His 
great  stroke  over  cover-point’s  head  has  been  imitated  by 
many — by  Mr.  Webbe  among  them — and  when  once  you  are 
idd  that  “it  seemed  as  though  he  were  facing  cover-point  and 


making  straight  drives,”  it  is  easily  intelligible.  But  that  is 
the  peculiar  merit  of  this  book  :  being  written  for  the  most 
part  by  practical  cricketers,  it  explains  and  depicts  the 
players  themselves  and  their  famous  strokes.  It  is  not  con¬ 
tent  with  praise,  it  must  justify  its  praise,  and  for  this  it  may 
lie  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  game 
ever  invented  by  man. 


AN  ABSENT-MINDED  WAR* 

Of  the  eight  chapters  which  make  up  this  little  book,  four  are 
devoted  to  a  general  criticism  of  the  education  and  organisa¬ 
tion  of  our  Army,  and  four  to  the  particular  lessons  which 
are  to  be  learnt  from  the  present  campaign.  It  is  a  very  com¬ 
plete  indictment,  and  though  we  think  that  some  of  the 
defects  of  our  present  system  are  exaggerated,  yet  many  of 
the  charges  here  brought  forward  are  old  and  abundantly  sub¬ 
stantiated,  and  some  of  the  more  novel  ones  receive  a  curious 
confirmation  from  recent  events.  The  author  of  this 
book  appears  to  possess  both  good  temper  and  genuine 
expert  knowledge,  and  except  for  a  little  heat  in  the  final 
chapter  his  criticisms  are  made  temperately  and  skil¬ 
fully.  His  first'  complaint  is  the  one  which  has  been  most 
often  on  our  lips  of  late, — the  false  attitude  towards  the  Army 
which  most  of  its  members  adopt.  Soldiering  is  not  sufficiently 
a  profession  ;  it  is  rather  a  graceful  nominal  calling  to  which 
young  men  of  means  habitually  drift.  And  such  a  feeling  is 
both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  extravagant  cost  of  living  in 
the  Army.  “  Keenness  ”  is  bad  form,  and  “  shop  ”  is  tabooed; 
a  man  who  shows  an  interest  in  the  science  of  arms  has  to 
undergo  much  snubbing,  and  support  the  reputation  of  one 
who  is  commercially  eager  for  his  own  advancement.  The 
popular  officer  is  he  who  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
hurries  out  of  his  uniform  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
lives  the  life  of  a  man  of  leisure,  a  good  fellow,  and  a  good 
sportsman,  but  one  who  knows  nothing  of  his  profession 
beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  barrack  life.  The  mere  cost 
of  the  thing  effectually  keeps  out  able  young  men  who  have 
their  own  way  to  make  in  the  world.  In  an  infantry  regiment 
an  officer  must  have  a  private  income  of  at  least  £150  ;  and 
Mr.  Wyndham  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  called  it  a 
scandal  that  no  one  can  live  in  a  cavalry  regiment  without 
£500  a  year.  The  consequence  is  that  the  choice  of  men  for 
the  cavalry  is  very  limited,  and  the  average  of  capacity  must 
therefore  be  low.  And  yet  in  few  professions  is  such  peculiar 
and  specialised  talent  required  as  in  that  of  a  cavalry  officer. 
The  author  of  the  book  can  imagine  “  a  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  departed  British  Empire,  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  letters  of  brass— no,  of  gold,  of  course — to  the  effect : 
‘Wrecked  by  a  cavalry  subaltern  with  a  thousand  a  year.’ ” 
Even  active  service,  which  every  officer  longs  for,  “is  regarded 
rather  as  a  new  and  most  exciting-  form  of  sport,  a  feeling  which 
has  been  heightened  by  our  numerous  campaigns  against 
savages,  than  as  a  deadly  serious  business  where  the  stakes 
are  the  lives  of  men  and  the  safety  of  an  empire.” 

But  even  though  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  Army 
were  perfect  and  professional  keenness  universal,  the  training 
would  be  hopelessly  inadequate.  “  I  suppose  our  officers  will 
learn  the  value  of  scouting  in  time,”  wrote  General  Buller  in  one 
of  his  despatches,  but  the  author  asks  very  pertinently  why 
Sir  Redvers  Buller,  when  Adjutant- General,  did  not  see  to 
this,  “seeing  that  you  cannot  teach  the  rudiments  of  a 
profession  on  the  battlefield  itself.”  Here  it  is  the  autho¬ 
rities  who  are  to  blame,  and  not  the  men.  When  the 
ordinary  young  officer  has  put  in  his  recruits’  drill  and 
his  recruits’  musketry  and  gymnastics,  he  has  little 
more  to  learn.  The  routine  of  barracks  and  going  with 
his  company  to  musketry  will  not  teach  him  much,  and 
manoeuvring,  as  it  is  at  present  conducted,  he  looks  upon  as 
an  expensive  nuisance.  If  he  goes  to  the  Staff  College,  he  will 
have  to  spend  long  hours  in  sketching  and  map-making, 
which  will  prove  barren  enough  work  unless  he  has  a  special 
talent  for  it,  and  he  will  be  made  to  study  minutely  the  official 
history  of  the  Franco-German  War,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  invention  of  magazine  rifles,  smokeless  powder,  and  quick- 
firing  field  guns  has  altered  the  conditions  of  the  modern 
battle.  The  result  is  “  that  he  will  come  to  regard  soldiers  as 
machines,  not  as  men,  and  grow  afraid  to  assume  the  smallest 
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responsibility.”  From  education  our  author  passes  to  the 
methods  of  appointment  and  promotion.  Only  wealthy  men, 
he  says,  can  hope  for  employment  in  the  rank  of  a  general 
officer,  because  in  the  first  place  appointments  are  largely 
determined  by  influence,  and  in  the  second  place  very  few  can 
be  held  by  officers  without  private  means.  But  suppose  the 
appointment  made,  does  the  general  officer  get  much  chance 
of  real  experience  ?  Suppose  that  he  is  given  command  of  an 
infantry  brigade  at  Aldershot.  Here  he  gets  a  certain  amount 
of  practice  in  the  handling  of  troops,  but  it  is  a  country 
where  every  one  knows  every  road  and  field  and  hill,  and  the 
training  entirely  disregards  Service  conditions.  “  Every  field- 
day  is  limited,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  men’s  breakfast,  on 
the  other,  by  their  dinner  hour.”  The  result  is  patent  in  the 
present  campaign,  where  want  of  practice  in  providing 
supplies  was  responsible  for  many  unnecessary  hardships. 
“  I  believe,”  says  the  author  with  grim  humour,  “  that  when 
a  man  fights  on  an  empty  stomach  and  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  shot  through  the  intestines,  the  wound  is  less 
likely  to  pi-ove  fatal;  the  empty  stomach  has  no  other 
military  advantage  that  I  am  aware  of.”  The  three  most 
distinguished  soldiers  in  the  present  war,  Lord  Roberts,  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  Major-General  Baden-Powell,  have  none  of 
them  had  the  orthodox  training,  and  no  one  of  the  others  who 
have  done  well  has  passed  through  the  Staff  College. 

The  reforms  which  the  book  suggests  have  all  of  them  been 
already  insisted  upon  in  print.  Let  soldiers,  officers,  and  men 
be  taught  things  that  are  useful,  let  a  genuine  professional  zeal 
be  encouraged,  and  let  there  be  less  suspicion  of  influence  in 
appointments.  On  two  matters  we  think  the  author  dwells 
with  proper  emphasis.  He  desires  to  see  just  ten  times  as 
much  ammunition  allowed  to  each  man  for  individual 
practices.  He  would  liave  small  moving  targets  used, 
and  collective  practices  confined  to  long  -  range  volleys. 
Again,  in  manoeuvring  he  would  have  Service  conditions  ob¬ 
served,  and  some  means  found  of  changing  the  venue.  We 
confess  that  we  do  not  see  why  the  Indian  practice  should  not 
be  followed,  and  barren  and  sparsely  populated  districts  used 
for  manoeuvring,  some  moderate  compensation  being  paid. 
Such  a  plan  would  give  the  constant  change  of  scene  which  is 
necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  trouble  raised  by 
the  permanent  appropriation  suggested  in  the  recent  Military 
Manoeuvres  Bill.  The  author  rightly  insists  upon  the  enormous 
importance  of  accurate  shooting,  but  we  do  not  like  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  reduce  the  fixed  daily  payment  by  one-half,  and 
make  the  amount  actually  di'awn  by  each  man  depend  upon 
his  skill  with  the  rifle.  The  competitive  element  is  good,  but 
it  can  be  overdone,  and  shooting,  though  important,  is  not  the 
whole  of  war.  We  have  purposely  omitted  any  reference  to 
the  author’s  comments  on  the  present  war.  He  has  nothing 
new  to  say,  and  so  many  of  the  questions  have  still  to  be 
decided  that  it  is  foolish  to  prejudge  them.  It  is  in  its  sug¬ 
gestions  for  reform  in  the  future  that  the  book  is  most  valuable, 
and  not  in  its  allocation  of  blame  for  the  past.  We  have  only 
touched  upon  a  few  of  the  points  raised,  but  we  can  heartily 
recommend  it  as  a  sane  and  judicious  piece  of  criticism  and  a 
modest  and  feasible  scheme  of  reform. 


DARTMOOR* 

The  beginning  of  this  book  is  a  general  account  of  Dartmoor 
and  of  the  strange  things  to  be  seen  on  it.  The  first  chapter 
is  about  bogs,  but  the  reader  need  have  no  fear  of  sticking  in 
it,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  this  amusing  book.  These  bogs 
are  very  dangerous,  and  Mr.  Baring-Gould  tells  us  how  in  the 
autumn  of  1891  he  lost  his  way  on  one,  and  “  all  at  once  I 
went  in  over  my  waist  and  felt  myself  being  sucked  down  as 
though  an  octopus  had  hold  of  me.”  Luckily,  he  was  able  to 
struggle  out,  but  not  without  difficulty.  The  tors  are  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  there  are  some 
good  photographs  of  them  in  this  book.  The  rugged  masses 
of  rock  look  like  castles  in  the  distance.  The  word  “  tor”  is 
derived  from  the  “  Welsh  tier,  a  tower,  and  from  the  same  root 
as  the  Latin  turris,”  we  are  told  in  a  note.  They  are  the  remains 
of  great  mountains  in  which  there  must  have  been  lakes,  for  a 
canoe  9  ft.  long  has  been  found  in  a  bed  of  lignite.  At  the 
sides  of  the  tors  the  ground  is  covered  with  rocks  that  have 
fallen  down  while  the  mountain  has  been  wearing  away,  which 
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are  called  “  clitters.”  In  the  caves  made  by  these  rocks  the 
moss  schistostega  osmundacea  is  sometimes  to  be  found: — 

“  It  has  a  metallic  lustre  like  green  gold,  and  on  entering  a 
dark  place  under  the  rocks,  the  ground  seems  to  be  blazing  with 
gold . Professor  Lloyd  found  that  the  luminous  appear¬ 

ance  was  due  to  the  presence  of  small  crystals  in  the  structure 
which  reflect  the  light.  Coleridge  says  : — 

‘  ’Tis  said  in  summer’s  evening  hour 
Plashes  the  golden-coloured  flower, 

A  fair  electric  light.’ 

. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  handful  of  emeralds  or  aqua¬ 
marine  thrown  into  a  dark  hole,  and  is  frequently  associated  with 

the  bright  green  liverwort . It  is  to  be  found  in  a  good 

many  places,  as  Hound  Tor,  Widdecombe,  Leather  Tor,  and  in 
the  Swincombe  Valley,  also  in  a  cave  under  Lynx  Tor.  If  found, 
please  leave  alone.  Gathered,  it  is  invisible  ;  the  hand  or  knife 
brings  away  only  mud.” 

The  chapters  on  the  prehistoric  remains  are  very  good 
reading.  Dartmoor  seems  to  have  been  thickly  inhabited  in 
the  Neolithic  age  by  a  pastoral  people  with  longheads.  They 
lived  peaceably  among  themselves,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  their  fortresses,  in  which  are  found  spears  and 
arrow-heads,  are  on  the  outskirts  of  the  moor,  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  invaders.  Though  there  are  but  few  weapons 
found  on  Dartmoor,  there  are  plenty  of  household  imple¬ 
ments,  such  as  small  knives  for  cutting  up  meat  and  scrapers 
for  cleaning  hides.  According  to  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  these 
people  were  as  much  ancestor-ridden  as  the  Chinese  are  to¬ 
day.  Instead  of  building  a  house  for  himself,  primitive  man 
made  dolmens,  kistvaens,  and  menhirs  for  the  dead.  But  his 
efforts  do  not  seem  to  have  relieved  him  altogether  from 
ghostly  terrors,  for  there  are  traces  of  customs,  which  can 
be  explained  by  the  help  of  modern  savage  behaviour,  which 
seem  to  show  that  his  whole  life  turned  on  the  dread  of 
ghostly  apparitions.  Their  burying  places  were  in  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  moor  and  as  far  from  men’s  dwellings  as  possible. 
“  In  the  howling  wilderness  about  Cranmere  Pool,  where  there 
are  no  traces  of  human  habitation,  there  lie  the  dead.  On 
every  rise  above  the  swamps  and  fathomless  morasses  of 
Fox  Tor,  there  they  are  scattered  thick.”  The  huts  and 
camps  of  the  long-headed  people  are  in  some  ways  more 
interesting  than  their  tombs,  and  the  plans  and  pictures  in 
this  book  give  a  very  good  idea  of  them  : — 

“  [The  huts]  usually  have  a  raised  platform  on  the  side  that  is 
towards  the  hill,  and  the  circle  bulges  at  this  point  to  give 
additional  space  on  this  platform.  It  was  probably  used  as  a  bed 
by  night,  and  was  sat  upon  by  day.  In  one  hut  at  Grimspound 
the  platform  was  divided  into  two  compartments.  In  some 
instances  small  upright  stones  planted  in  the  floor  show  that  the 
platform  was  made  of  logs  and  brushwood,  held  in  place  by  these 
projections.  The  stone  platforms  on  the  other  hand  were  paved. 
The  doorways  into  the  huts  are  composed  of  single  upright  stones 
as  jambs,  with  a  threshold  and  a  lintel,  this  latter  always  fallen, 
and  often  found  wedged  between  the  uprights.  The  floor  within 

is  paved  near  the  door . The  huts  must  have  been  entered 

on  all  fours;  the  doorways  are  never  higher  than  three  feet 

six  inches,  usually  less . Cooking-holes  are  sunk  in  the 

floor  near  the  hearths ;  and  piles  of  cooking-stones  are  found 
at  hand  much  cracked  by  the  fire.” 

Primitive  man  is  so  fascinating  that  we  have  left  ourselves 
very  little  room  to  describe  the  other  things  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
tells  us  about  Dartmoor  and  its  more  modern  inhabitants. 
There  are  many  sad  stories  of  the  wanton  destruction  of 
antiquities,  sometimes  with  excellent  intentions  on  the  part 
of  the  destroyers.  This  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  the 
tripper  who  tears  up,  and  then  throws  away,  rare  plants.  It 
would  be  delightful  to  take  some  of  the  walks  described  here, 
and  if  the  author's  advice  is  followed  no  one  need  run  any 
danger  of  being  cast  away  in  a  quagmire.  We  wish  the  book 
had  included  a  small  general  map  of  Dartmoor,  as  every  one 
has  not  got  the  Ordnance  sheets,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
though,  of  course,  they  are  the  first  thing  that  an  intending 
explorer  ought  to  get. 
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Wh  istling  Maid  of  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  cannot  come  under  any  sucli 
condemnation.  She  was  no  forerunner  of  the  belles  siffleuses 
of  the  present  day,  hut  merely  the  possessor  of  a  silver  whistle, 
on  which  in  moments  of  peril  she  was  able  to  pipe  certain 
warning  notes,  and,  in  spite  of  her  frequent  adoption  of  male 
attire  and  her  excellent  horsemanship,  otherwise  devoid  of  ag¬ 
gressively  Amazonian  attributes.  The  scene  which  Mr.  Rhys  has 
chosen  for  his  tale  is  the  Wales  of  the  early  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  hut  though  occasional  references  are  made  to  Queen 
Isabella  and  the  Despensers,  this  is  in  no  sense  a  historical 
novel,  or  an  elaborate -attempt  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of 
life  nearly  six  hundred  years  ago.  It  belongs  in  its  essence  to 
the  same  category  as  the  prose  romances  of  the  late  William 
Morris  and  The  Forest  Lovers  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  stories  which 
are  wholly  detached  from  sordid  actuality,  free  from 
all  intent  to  edify,  and  wholly  and  solely  inspired  by 
the  desire  to  please  and  entei’tain  the  reader.  In  the 
volume  before  us  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  sets  forth  with  real  charm 
of  expression  and  an  unfailing  sense  of  the  picturesque  the 
adventui’es  on  field  and  flood  of  a  young  Welsh  damsel  of 
high  degree.  Her  uncle,  Howel  Farf,  a  half-crazy  noble  per¬ 
petually  at  feud  with  his  neighbours,  wishes  to  marry  her  to 
his  adopted  son  Jestyn,  and,  persuasion  failing,  raids  her 
father's  castle  and  pursues  and  kidnaps  the  escaping  maiden. 
The  story  is  full  of  mild  excitement, — mild  because,  such  is 
the  gentleness  of  Mr.  Rhys’s  manner  and  such  his  abstinence 
from  brutalities  of  expression,  that  the  ferocity  of  his  dra  matis 
personx  half  disappears  in  a  mist  of  Celtic  glamour.  Mr. 
Rhys  turns  his  knowledge  of  Welsh  folklore  to  excellent 
account  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  which  is  further 
enriched  by  some  graceful  lyrics  from  his  pen.  His  scholar¬ 
ship,  however,  is  not  always  above  suspicion,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that  bibule  on  p.  60  is  a  misprint  for  bibite. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell’s  command  of  circumstantial  narrative 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  two  stories  which  he  has  re¬ 
printed  from  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  first, 
the  life-history  of  a  charlatan,  written  by  him  while  dying  in 
hospital  of  an  incurable  disease,  traces  with  singular  impres¬ 
siveness  the  devious  and  downward  career  of  a  venal  doctor  in 
the  United  States,  and  The  Autobiography  of  a  Quack  is  all  the 
more  interesting  and  valuable  in  that  it  comes  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  the  ablest,  the  most  accomplished,  and  the  most 
highly  respected  of  American  physicians.  The  narrator,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  cultivated  criminals  in  real  life,  is  filled 
with  self-pity  :  it  is  only  on  the  very  eve  of  his  sudden  death 
that  he  is  troubled  with  vague  stirrings  of  remorse  over  the 
sufferings  of  his  victims.  Spite  of  its  necessarily  sordid 
character,  the  narrative  is  enlivened  by  humorous  episodes, 
notably  those  which  describe  the  ingenious  trickery  by  which 
the  quack  was  enabled  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  his  clients, 
and  his  simultaneous  employment  of  the  resources  of  homoeo¬ 
pathy  and  allopathy.  Finally,  after  earning  considerable  sums 
by  offering  himself  as  a  substitute  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
deserting  and  then  repeating  the  process,  he  is  reduced  on  one 
occasion  to  obtain  his  discharge  by  shamming  epilepsy,  and  is 
detected  by  a  test  which  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  famous 
device  by  which  Brer  Rabbit  found  out  Brer  Fox.  The 
second  story,  “  The  Case  of  George  Dedlow,”  purporting  to 
relate  the  strange  psycho-physiological  experiences  of  a  man 
successively  deprived  of  all  his  limbs,  is,  in  our  opinion,  rather 
spoilt  by  the  grotesque  incident  of  the  spiritualistic  seance, 
but  here  again  the  narrative  is  so  convincing  that  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  from  the  author  that  it  was  at  once  accepted 
as  a  real  case,  that  money  was  collected  in  several  places  to 
assist  the  unfortunate  man,  and  that  benevolent  persons 
actually  went  to  the  hospital  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
an  inmate.  Mr.  Keller's  illustrations  are  decidedly  above  the 
average  in  suggestiveness  and  choice  of  subject. 

Mr.  Farjeon  tells  us  in  a  prefatory  note  that  he  cast  The  Mes¬ 
merists  originally  in  the  form  of  a  play,  and  having  rewritten 
it  as  a  novel,  has  published  the  two  together  in  the  hope  that 
the  comparison  may  interest  the  public,  and  with  the  intent 
of  safeguarding  himself  against  the  predatory  onslaughts  of 
the  unauthorised  dramatiser.  As  the  story  is  of  a  highly 
melodramatic  complexion,  the  precaution  is  doubtless  judicious, 
though  it  hardly  falls  within  the  province  of  the  present 
reviewer,  or  is  possible  within  the  space  at  his  disposal,  to 
attempt  a  collation  of  the  two  versions.  Confining  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  novel,  we  find  in  it  an  ingenious  but  elaborately 


artificial  plot  and  some  entirely  conventional  portraiture,— 
characterisation  being  practically  crowded  out  by  the  pressure 
of  incident.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Switzerland,  and  the  central 
figure  is  a  famous  painter  who  possesses  the  gift  of 
mesmerism — which  he  exercises  pour  le  bon  motif — is 
afflicted,  though  he  knows  it  not,  with  somnambulism, 
and  for  the  rest  is  a  widower  with  a  grown-up  daughter, 
the  only  child  of  his  first  wife,  and  happily  engaged 
at  the  opening  of  the  story  to  a  rising  young  barrister. 
Now  the  painter’s  second  wife  had  been  seduced  before  her 
marriage  by  an  unscrupulous  adventurer  and  had  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  child, — facts  which  her  stepdaughter, 
who  was  with  her  at  the  time  of  her  death,  is  at  all 
hazards  resolved  to  keep  frotn  the  knowledge  of  her  father. 
But  the  adventurer,  who  is  seized  with  an  unholy  passion  for 
the  daughter,  uses  his  knowledge  to  blackmail  her  into 
breaking  off  her  engagement  and  consenting  to  accept  him  as 
a  suitor;  furthermore,  he  contrives  that  her  father,  while 
walking  in  his  sleep,  shall  unconsciously  murder  a  ruffian  of 
whom  he  was  himself  anxious  to  be  rid;  and,  finally,  he 
induces  the  artist,  while  under  the  influence  of  mesmerism,  to 
paint  a  picture  incriminating  himself.  The  strain  of  this 
intolerable  situation  is  effectually  though  somewhat  clumsily 
relieved.  Valerie,  yielding  to  her  father’s  peremptory  com¬ 
mand,  reveals  the  cause  of  her  misery  and  the  identity  of 
Professor  Laval  with  the  betrayer  of  her  stepmother,  and  the 
painter,  after  arranging  for  a  sudden  and  clandestine  marriage 
between  his  daughter  and  her  lover,  poisons  the  Professor  and 
himself.  The  only  humorous  relief  to  the  sentimental  and 
criminal  elements  of  which  the  story  is  compounded  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  valetudinarian  aunt  of  the  young  barrister,  whose 
dialogue  is  punctuated  with  requests  to  her  maid  for  various 
remedies.  It  may  be  noted  that,  as  a  commoner  who  has 
married  an  English  aristocrat,  she  bears  an  impossible  title 
in  Lady  Diana  Farquhar. 

The  Courtesy  Dame  is  the  story  of  a  beautiful  girl  whom 
circumstances  compel  a  middle-aged  and  dying  Lord  to  take 
to  his  house  as  his  companion  eh  tout  bien  et  tout  honneur. 
The  situation  is  complicated  by  Lord  Bostem  and  Anne 
falling  in  love  with  each  other,  for  there  is  a  Lady  Bostem 
living.  The  book  is  written  in  an  interesting  way,  and  has  a 
pleasant  atmosphere  of  the  country  about  it.  Unfortunately, 
it  contains  a  picture  of  a  horrible  old  man  which  is  a  grave  blot 
on  the  book.  It  may  be  true  that  a  man  in  old  age  sometimes 
presents  just  such  a  spectacle  of  senile  depravity  as  Mr. 
Palfreyman,  but  we  hold  it  not  handsome  to  be  here  set  down 
with  such  fulness  of  detail.  Let  us  reverence  old  age,  and  not 
hold  up  in  front  of  our  eyes  examples  which  make  such  an 
attitude  impossible. 

Readers  who  like  to  take  their  historical  fiction  strenuously, 
seriously,  and  with  footnotes  will  enjoy  reading  A  Friend  of 
Cxsar.  It  contains  a  most  careful  and  painstaking  picture  of 
life  in  ancient  Rome  about  fifty  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  But,  unfortunately,  fulness  of  detail  is  no  sure  guarantee 
for  pictorial  vividness,  and  the  most  accurately  dressed  puppet 
is  not  interesting  if  its  author  fails  to  endue  it  with  the 
breath  of  life.  Mr.  Stearns  Davis  does  not  possess  the  incom¬ 
parable  art  of  life-giving,  with  the  result  that,  though  his 
book  is  very  scholarly  and  very  carefully  put  together,  it  is 
rather  a  treatise  on  the  condition  of  Rome  illustrated  by 
fictitious  characters  than  a  remance  of  Roman  life. 

Mr.  Le  Queux  creates  a  fine  nebulous  atmosphere  of  mystery 
about  his  new  story,  An  Eye  for  an  Eye,  but  unfortunately 
the  mystery  in  its  solving  is  not  equal  to  its  promise.  It  is  an 
extremely  difficult  thing  to  create  a  mystery  which  will  stand 
the  crucial  test  of  being  solved.  In  this  book  the  interest 
quite  evaporates  at  the  end,  and  the  reader  yawns  through  the 
long  story  in  which  the  heroine,  Eva,  explains  the  extremely 
questionable  doings  of  her  companions.  The  thread  by  which 
the  female  villain  binds  the  virtuous  Eva  to  keeping  her 
secrets  seems  so  slight  that  the  average  girl  would  have  run 
the  risk  of  snapping  it  Jrather  than  hazard  compassing  the 
death  of  her  lover,  and  complicity  after  the  fact  in  a  case  of 
double  murder.  But,  as  said  above,  until  the  mystery  is  solved 
the  book  furnishes  fairly  exciting  if  undistinguished  reading. 

It  is  the  hero  of  Mr.  Vallings’s  book  who  suffers  from  “  the 
world’s  slow  stain,”  and  the  stain  shows  at  its  worst  when  he 
develops  into  a  Baronet.  This,  of  course,  is  entirely  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  ethics  of  fiction,  in  which  a  Baronet  is  nine  times 
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out  of  ten  an  iniquitous  person.  However,  even  this  bad 
Earonet  reforms  at  the. end,  and  by  the  mere  power  of  affection 
cures  himself  of  (frink,  which  is  his  most  prominent  mis¬ 
demeanour.  The  World's  Slow  Stain  is  oi  the  ordinary  type  of 
society  novel,  and- as  such  offers'  a  reviewer  little  or  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  critical  faculty. 

Mr.  Allen  Upward  gives  us  in  The  Wonderful  Career  of 
Elenezer  Lohb  the  imaginary  autobiography  of  a  middle-class 
megalomaniac.  Such  a  task  demands  for  its  successful 
execution  an  amount  of  finesse  and  delicacy  which,  we  regret 
to  say,  is  not  at  Mr.  Upward’s  command.  Mr.  Lobb,  as 
delineated  by  him,  is  an.  extraordinarily  vulgar  and  offensive 
buffoon,  and  nothing  more.  The  chapters  recounting  his 
exploits  as  a  sportsman  and  a  cricketer  are  monumental 
examples  of  forced  fun.  Now  and  then  we  light  on  a 
humorous  situation,  but  it  is  invariably  spoiled  by  heavy- 
handed  elaboration. 
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THEEE  COLLEGE  HISTORIES. 

Christ’s  College.  By  John  Peile,  Litt.D.  (F.  E.  Robinson  and 
Co.  5s.  net.) — Christ’s  College  had,  as  not  a  few  other  Colleges 
have  had,  a  forgotten  founder,  who  began  the  work  which  more 
powerful  hands  carried  to  completion.  This  was  William 
Bingham,  who  in  1442  received  a  license  to  found  a  new  College 
by  the  name  of  “  God’s  House.”  The  land  he  acquired  for  this 
purpose  was  actually  used  for  King’s  College,  but  in  1446  he 
bought  some  other  land,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  First  and 
Second  Courts  of  Christ’s.  Dr.  Peile  has  done  this  first  bene¬ 
factor  due  honour,  an  honour  which  does  not  at  all  diminish  the 
credit  due  to  the  Lady  Margaret.  William  Bingham  had  scanty 
means,  and  after  fifty  years  his  foundation  was  very  poorly 
off  indeed,  and  the  intervention  of  the  second  foundress 
was  greatly  needed.  And  here  comes  in  another  name,  John 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort’s  con¬ 
fessor,  whom  Dr.  Peile  ranks  with  Bingham.  The  early  history 
of  the  College  was  hardly  such  as  the  foundress  would 
have  liked  to  anticipate.  In  no  direction  had  her  benefactions 
been  more  munificent  than  in  the  ecclesiastical.  She  gave  vest¬ 
ments  of  the  enormous  value  of  .£566  8s.  8d.  to  the  chapel,  but 
her  foundation  became  notorious  for  its  Puritanic  and  Noncon¬ 
formist  tendencies.  “  Puritanism  in  the  Time  of  Elizabeth  ”  is 
the  title  of  Dr.  Peile’s  most  interesting  chapters.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  things  were  somewhat  altered,  though  the  Puritan 
Milton  remains  the  greatest  individual  name  of  which  the  College 
can  boast.  But  the  general  tone  of  the  place  was  Royalist.  One 
cause  was  the  frequency  of  Royal  nominations  to  fellowships. 
"Lycidas”  (Edward  Kinge)  was  thus  brought  into  Christ’s, 
being  intruded,  one  might  say,  into  the  place  which  Milton 
should  have  had.  Next  to  Milton,  the  Platonists,  Cudworth, 
Whichcote,  More,  and  others,  are  the  glory  of  the  College.  It  is 
difficult  to  compare  one  College  with  another  in  respect  of 
famous  alumni,  but  Christ’s  certainly  need  fear  no  rival. 
Of  course  there  is  a  great  element  of  luck  in  the  matter, 
and  prestige  and  wealth  go  for  much.  The  Colleges  that  have 
consciously  worked  out  their  own  greatness  are  the  exceptions. 
Were  one  asked  to  name  them  one  would  look  to  Oxford  and  say 
Balliol  and  Oriel,  but  in  both  cases  this  distinction  is  recent. 
Neither  of  these  two  had  acquired  it  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Peile 
has  written  an  admirable  book,  full  of  matter  excellently 

arranged. - Christ  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  L.  Thompson. 

(Same  publishers  and  price.) — Mr.  Thompson  has,  we  take  it, 
and  his  preface  seems  to  confirm  the  conjecture,  been  over¬ 
powered  by  the  magnitude  of  his  task.  Christ  Church  has  been 
so  large  a  part  of  the  national  life  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  its 
story  fully  in  the  space  available  in  these  “  College  Histories.’’ 
To  sketch  the  careers  of  the  Deans  alone,  were  it  at  all  adequately 
done,  would  leave  little  room  for  anything  else.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  names, — Brian  Duppa,  John  Owen,  Henry  Aldrich,  Francis 
Atterbury,  Hugh  Boulter,  Cyril  Jackson,  George  Gaisford,  Henry 
Liddell,  men  curiously  differing  from  each  other  in  character 
and  work.  The  succession  has  been  rapid,  thirty-five  in  three 
centuries  and  a  half,  whereas  Christ’s,  with  nearly  fifty  more 
years  of  age,  has  had  but  twenty-four  masters.  Christ  Church, 
also,  has  to  look  to  a  founder  who,  if  not  forgotten,  is  not 
recognised.  Thomas  Wolsey’s  Cardinal  College  was  the  real 
beginning,  and  had  it  been  permitted  to  continue,  would  have 
been  far  more  splendid  than  that  which  acknowledges 
Henry  VIII.  a3  its  founder,  though,  indeed,  this  is  of  ample 
magnitude.  (Mr.  Thompson  properly  censures  the  unhistorical 


statement  actually  made  by  some  preachers  in  the  Bidding  Prayer 
that  Wolsey  was  the  founder.  Let  him  have  his  proper  credit, 
but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth.)  Mr.  Thompson  tells  the  story 
of  the  “House”  with  clearness  and  dignity,  and  never  permits  him¬ 
self  to  write  as  a  partisan.  If  his  book  is  not  as  interesting  as 
we  might  have  expected,  and  is  more  of  a  chronicle  than  a  history, 
it  is  the  conditions  of  his  task,  and  not  his  ability,  that  must  be 

blamed. - Worcester  College.  By  G.  Henry  Daniel,  M.A.,  and 

W.  R.  Barker,  B.  A.  (Same  publishers  and  price.) — This  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  book  ;  the  subject  is  of  a  manageable 
size,  and  has  been  well  managed.  Worcester  dates  back 
no  further  than  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  it  has  a  prehistorical  period,  so  to  speak,  of  great  interest. 
And  it  bas  thus  a  claim,  not  of  legal  force  indeed,  but  not  to  be 
lightly  put  aside,  to  rank  with  the  oldest  of  Oxford  Colleges.  “  It 
stands  in  the  first  group  of  Colleges  as  distinguished  from  Halls,” 
and  so  may  be  reckoned  with  University,  Balliol,  and  Merton. 
Its  first  form  of  existence  was  Gloucester  College,  the  Oxford 
headquarters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  (the  gateway  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  College  is  one  of  the  visible  relics  of  the  first  period, 
as  are  also  the  domestic  buildings  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Quadrangle).  The  chapters  which  deal  with  this  period  are  as 
interesting  as  any  in  the  book,  and  throw  no  little  light  on  that 
much-discussed  question,  the  condition  of  the  monasteries  in  the 
century  before  their  fall.  Gloucester  College  was  succeeded  by 
Gloucester  Hall,  which  had  a  not  very  eventful  history,  though  it 
received  within  its  walls  several  notable  persons.  Then  came  the 
curious  episode  of  “  Dr.  Woodroffe  and  the  Greek  College.”  Dr. 
Woodroffe’s  ultimate  object  was  to  make  an  alliance  between  the 
Anglican  and  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  he  sought  to  attain  it  by 
educating  promising  young  Greeks.  But  he  was  hampered  by 
want  of  means  and  sometimes  want  of  judgment,  while  his  pupils 
were  too  often  of  the  type  of  the  Greeculus  esuriens.  The  College 
of  the  present  day  owes  its  origin  to  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  though 
he  was  hardly  an  ideal  of  the  “  pious  founder.”  It  has  not 
wanted  for  benefactors  since,  and  it  has  been  not  unworthy  of 
their  patronage.  But  it  would  be  beyond  our  province  to  settle 
its  place  in  the  academical  hierarchy.  Anyhow  it  has  found  two 
very  adequate  historians  in  Messrs.  Daniel  and  Barker. 


TWO  SAXON  CHRONICLES  PARALLEL. 

Two  Saxon  Chronicles  Parallel.  A  Revised  Text,  with  Intro¬ 
duction,  Notes,  &c.  Edited  by  Charles  Plummer.  On  the  Basis 
of  Professor  Earle’s  Edition.  Vol.  II.  (The  Clarendon  Press. 
12s.  6d.) — Vol.  I.  of  this  work  appeared  in  1892 ;  Mr.  Plummer’s 
occupation  with  the  “  Historia  Ecelesiastica  ”  of  Bede  having 
hindered  an  earlier  appearance  of  this  completing  volume. 
Doubtless  it  has  benefited  from  the  delay.  The  analysis  of  the 
text  of  the  Chronicles  is  a  very  elaborate  business,  as  soon 
becomes  evident  to  a  reader  of  Mr.  Plummer’s  most  interesting 
introduction.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  con¬ 
clusion,  evidently  reached  after  a  most  careful  study  of  all  avail¬ 
able  materials,  is  that  on  the  great  question  to  whom  the  earliest 
form  of  the  Chronicle  should  be  attributed  “  the  popular  answer 
is  the  right  one :  it  is  the  work  of  Alfred  the  Great.”  So  many 
beliefs  of  this  kind  have  been  dissolved  by  critical  inquiry  that 
it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  find  that  we  may  still  hold  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  them  all.  He  is  even  inclined  to  think  that  the 
actual  words  came  from  the  great  King’s  dictation,  in  places 
where  his  own  wars  are  concerned.  The  notes  are  full  of  valuable 
matter,  not  unfrequently  introducing  us  to  matters  of  present 
interest.  This  description  can  hardly  be  applied,  it  may  be  said, 
to  the  question  of  the  Canterbury  and  York  primacy.  Yet  it 
may  came  to  the  front  again,  should  the  policy  of  Disestablish¬ 
ment  prevail.  “  The  Canterbury  claim  rested  on  a  series  of  most 
unblushing  forgeries,”  is  Mr.  Plummer’s  summing  up.  The  King 
was  moved  by  political  reasons,  and  Lanfranc  was  induced  to  help 
him  by  means  that  were  anything  but  creditable. 


THE  MINISTERS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

The  Ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  J.  Foster  Lepine.  2  vols. 
(Longmans  and  Co.  10s.) — Mr.  Lepine  has  given  us  here  a  very 
carefully  constructed  treatise  on  the  teaching  of  Scripture  about 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  on  the  views  held  by  writers  in  the 
Ante-Nicene  period.  He  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Hebrew 
Hierarchy.  Here  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  give  a  provisional 
character  to  his  statements.  It  saves  much  trouble  to  take  the 
popular  view  for  granted,  but  few  serious  students  hold  that  the 
Hebrew  ritual,  from  the  Aaronic  priesthood  downwards,  was  as 
highly  developed  in  the  early  times  of  the  nation’s  history  as 
it  was  in  the  post-exilic  period.  This  introductory  part  con. 
eluded,  the  rest  of  the  first  volume  is  given  to  an  account  of 
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■what  is  said  of  the  ministry  in  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the 
Epistles.  Mr.  Lepine  holds  the  views  of  moderate  Episcopalians, 
which  may  he  briefly  summarised  by  saying  that  episcopacy  was 
an  early  development  of  Church  government,  but  not  of  the  very 
earliest  date.  The  terms  “  Bishop”  and  “  Presbyter”  are  at  one 
time  interchangeable;  but  if  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  really 
Pauline  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  indicate 
a  separation  of  function  between  two  Orders,  not  completed,  per¬ 
haps,  but  imminent.  (We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Lepine 
condemns  the  unjustifiable  importation  of  a  sacrificial  meaning 
into  tovto  TroieTre.)  The  second  volume  examines  in  a  most  pains¬ 
taking  way  the  testimony  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  from  St. 
Clement  of  Rome  onwards.  We  do  not  know  that  this  work  con¬ 
tributes  anything  positively  new  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  it  is  a  very  serviceable  statement  of  the  whole  case. 


SONNETS  OF  MICHELANGELO. 

Sonnets  and  Madrigals  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti.  Rendered 
into  English  Verse  by  William  Wells  Newell.  With  ItalianText, 
Introduction,  and  Notes.  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.) — In  this 
little  book  Mr.  Newell  has  given  us  an  attractive  selection  of  the 
sculptor’s  poems.  The  grace  and  charm  of  the  originals  have 
been  well  kept  in  the  translations,  and  help  us  to  realise  the 
gentler  side  of  Michelangelo’s  character.  In  the  introductory 
essay  Mr.  Newell  gives  a  delightful  glimpse  of  the  convent  of 
San  Silvestro,  where  Vittoria  Colonna  “  reigned  as  queen  of  an 
intelligent  circle.”  The  end  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  notes, 
in  which  Mr.  Newell  gives  his  reasons  for  differing  from  Mr. 
Symonds  as  to  the  kind  of  love  which  inspired  the  poet.  Here  is 
a  madrigal  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Newell’s  work  :  — 

“  ‘0  Love,  thou  art  divine, 

A  god  to  work  thy  will ; 

Prithee,  tor  me  fulfil 

All  I  would  do  for  thee,  If  deity  were  mine.’ 

‘  He  were  no  friend  of  thine, 

Who  hope  of  lofty  beauty  should  bestow 
On  one  who  presently  must  life  forego  ; 

Come,  put  thee  in  my  place, 

Thy  Idle  prayer  retrace  ; 

Wilt  thou  Implore  a  gain 

That  granted  only  would  enlarge  thy  pain  ? 

Death  hath  a  sober  face  ; 

If  even  the  unhappy  find  him  rude. 

How  stern  to  one  arrived  at  full  beatitude  ?  ’  ” 


A  THEOLOGICAL  SYMPOSIUM. 

The  Atmement  in  Modern  Religious  Thought:  a  Theological 
Symposium.  (James  Clarke  and  Co.) — This  interesting  work 
consists  of  a  series  of  essays  written  in  order  to  convey  some 
clear  conception  of  the  prevailing  view  of  the  general  Protestant 
reply  to  Anselm’s  famous  question.  Cur  Deus  homo  ?  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  answer  is  not  that  of  Anselm.  Each 
writer  is  quite  independent,  and  in  some  respects  there  is  a 
difference  of  statement,  though  not,  we  think,  much  difference  of 
fundamental  idea.  We  are  inclined  to  say  that  this  modern 
statement  differs  most  essentially  from  earlier  utterances  on  the 
same  most  difficult  and  most  contested  of  Christian  themes,  first, 
by  elimination  of  both  purely  Jewish  and  medieval  elements, 
and,  second,  by  an  inwardness  as  contrasted  with  the  old  theo¬ 
logical  legalism  which  Augustine  bequeathed  as  a  doubtful 
legacy  to  the  Christian  world.  The  modern  writer  does  not  see  in 
the  Atonement  a  divine  bargain  with  the  individual  soul,  but 
rather  an  expression  of  the  divine  character  as  seen  in  the  life 
and  death  of  Christ,  and  as  a  response  of  the  soul  to  the 
divine  quickening.  The  fact  of  sin  is  just  as  truly  insisted 
on,  but  the  remedial  spiritual  forces  are  far  more  discernible, 
so  that  the  outlook  is  happier  than  in  former  times.  Another 
sign  of  the  modern  attitude  is  the  insistence  on  man  becoming 
a  co-worker  with  God,  thus  making  of  the  Atonement  no  mere 
solitary  incident  in  the  inner  life,  no  transaction  made  in  a 
moment,  over  and  done  with,  but  a  perpetual  process  renewed  in 
the  heart,  and  but  one  aspect  at  the  same  time  of  the  new  life. 
Indeed,  in  the  final  essay,  the  Atonement  almost  fades  into  the 
doctrine  of  Incarnation.  “  By  the  Incarnation  is  not  meant  any¬ 
thing  of  an  ontological  nature,  but  simply  the  oneness  of  God 
and  humanity.  This  is  the  central  truth  of  Christianity  and  the 
source  of  its  doctrines  and  duties.  It  carries  us  into  the  life  of 
Christ,  where — in  its  ongoing — -we  see  the  way  in  which  man 
comes  into  his  oneness  with  God.  Thus  the  Atonement  is  merged 
into  the  Incarnation  as  the  more  comprehensive  factor.”  With¬ 
out  holding  all  these  writers  to  that  doctrine  of  universal  salva¬ 
tion  which  has  sometimes  been  deduced  from  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
we  think  the  general  tendency  of  these  essays  is  in  that  direction. 
Among  the  writers  are  men  of  great  distinction,  including  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  Professor  Sabatier,  of  Paris,  Dean 
Fremantle,  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  Professor  Godet,  and  Dr.  Munger, 
of  America.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  whatever  these  and  other 


writers  of  distinction  have  to  declare  respecting  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity  deserves  careful  attention. 


PROFESSOR  BURY’S  “GREECE.” 

A  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By 
J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  8s.  6d.) — It  is  natural  and 
easier,  says  Professor  Bury  in  his  preface,  to  allow  a  history 
to  range  into  several  volumes,  but  “  compression  into  a  single 
volume  often  produces  a  more  useful  book.”  So  in  some  eight 
hundred  pages  he  has  told  the  whole  varied  and  complex  tale  of 
Greek  history  down  to  Alexander’s  death,  and  told  it  with  such 
clearness,  fulness,  and  sense  of  proportion  that  the  book  will 
stand  as  a  model  of  a  one-volume  history,  rivalled  only  by  J.  R. 
Green’s  similar  work  on  the  English  people.  Professor  Bury 
follows  the  latest  lines  in  the  method  of  writing  Greek  history. 
He  provides  the  fullest  account  we  know  in  a  short  compass  of 
the  investigations  into  the  early  .ZEgean  civilisations,  and  he  has 
the  cardinal  merit  of  summarising  the  results  of  each  investiga¬ 
tion  he  refers  to,  and  not  leaving  the  lay  reader  to  wander  in  the 
void.  He  points  out  very  properly  that  the  history  of  Greece  in 
the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  is  really  the  history  of  the  young 
Greek  colonies  in  the  East  and  West,  and  that  the  perspective  of 
history  has  been  violated  by  the  undue  importance  given  by  most 
writers  to  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  Sparta  during  that  period. 
So  while  he  in  no  way  neglects  the  parent-cities,  he  does  his  best 
to  write  the  history  of  the  whole  Greek  world.  The  various 
campaigns,  from  Miltiades  to  Alexander,  are  treated  in  detail, 
and  equally  good  is  the  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
political  parties  in  the  Greek  cities.  In  a  history  which  embraces 
many  different  peoples  and  extends  from  the  Bronze  Age  to 
within  three  centuries  of  Christ,  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
discursive  and  unrelated  matter,  but  it  is  the  highest  compliment 
we  can  pay  Professor  Bury’s  book  to  say  that  we  are  especially 
struck  by  its  synoptic  quality  and  the  impression  which  it 
produces  of  the  organic  connection  of  all  Greek  history.  In  the 
criticism  of  a  summary  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  or  enlarge ;  we 
can  only  repeat  that  it  has  all  the  qualities  of  accuracy,  lucidity, 
and  art  in  arrangement  which  are  the  special  merits  of  a  short 
history.  The  book  also  contains  numerous  excellent  illustrations. 


A  QUAKER  ON  THE  WAR. 

The  Truth  about  the  Transvaal  War  and  the  Truth  about  War . 
By  John  Bellows.  (Printed  by  the  Author,  Gloucester.  2d.) — 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  while  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
was  dismayed  by  the  ignorance  of  facts  and  the  anti  English 
prejudice  which  he  found  prevalent.  As  a  Quaker  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  condemn  the  war,  but,  as  he  points  out,  it  is  one  thing 
to  be  opposed  to  war  on  principle,  and  quite  another  to  regard 
England  as  the  cause  of  an  unjust  war.  So  he  has  written  the 
present  paper  to  show  that  “the  British  Government  before  this 
war  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  touching  the  independence 
of  the  Boers,  which  it  now  justly  refuses  to  re-establish,  but  has 
been  dragged  into  it,  as  the  Orange  Free  State  has  been  inveigled 
in,  by  Paul  Kruger  only.”  For  this  purpose  he  gives  a  short 
sketch  of  South  African  history,  and  then  analyses  minutely 
the  progress  of  events  in  the  past  two  years.  His  conclusion 
is  that  “  except  on  the  ground  that  all  war  is  wrong,  England 
cannot  be  blamed  for  this  war  in  the  Transvaal.”  From  this  he 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  force  which  is  already  diminishing  the 
horrors  of  war  will  finally  lead  to  its  extinction,  and  the 
pamphlet  endsu  in  a  very  interesting  plea  for  universal  peace. 
Mr.  Bellows  has  given  us  a  most  valuable  vindication  of 
England’s  conduct  from  a  Quaker  standpoint,  and  he  has  shown 
finally  that  they  are  no  true  friends  of  peace  who  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  crimes  of  our  enemies  and  devote  themselves  to  anti¬ 
capitalist  ravings  and  unintelligent  fault-finding  with  their  own 
Government. 


THE  DOCTRINES  OF  NICHIVEN. 

The  Doctrines  of  Nichiven :  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  Compiled 
by  the  Right  Virtuous  Abbot  Kobayashi.  (Kelly  and  Walsh, 
Tokio.) — Nichiven  was  a  Japanese  Buddhist  reformer  born 
in  a  Japanese  village  in  the  year  A.D.  1222.  After  long  travels 
and  much  study  to  ascertain  the  true  doctrines  of  Buddhism, 
Nichiven  began  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  a  life  of  action  and  of 
the  promulgation  of  his  ideas,  writing  many  books,  which  still 
survive.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  his  most  distinguished 
disciples  then  numbering  about  forty,  and  to-day  his  sect  has 
five  thousand  temples,  seven  thousand  priests,  and  more  than 
two  million  adherents.  Nichiven’s  special  offshoot  from  the 
main  tree  of  Buddhism  has,  of  course,  its  own  features,  soma 
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of  which  perhaps  would  scarcely  be  recognised  as  original 
Buddhism.  His  aim  was  partly  political,  as  avowed  in  his  own 
formula,  “  to  establish  the  good  law  and  to  tranquillise  the  State.” 
He  probably  helped  to  impart  to  the  Japanese  character  that 
evenness  which  seems  to  characterise  it.  Philosophically  Nichiven 
brings  out  that  emptiness  which  theoretical  Buddhism  seems 
always  to  suggest,  though  we  know  there  is  more  than  one  inter¬ 
pretation.  His  system  is  pure  subjective  idealism,  the  outer 
world  existing  only  in  our  mind.  That  mind,  when  enlightened 
as  to  this  supposed  truth,  becomes  identical  with  the  Buddha, — 
not  the  flesh-and-blood  man  who  lived  long  centuries  ago,  but 
the  Enlightenment  of  which  he  was  the  greatest  manifestation. 
To  perceive  the  nothingness  of  things,  to  idealise  oneself,  and  to 
repeat  the  “  Daimoku”  or  “  Title  of  the  Holy  Book”  are  the  chief 
means  for  attaining  Nirvana.  The  author  thinks  this  gospel 
will  spread  over  and  regenerate  the  world.  After  many 
centuries  it  has  accomplished  neither  in  Japan,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  satisfy  either  the  mind  or  heart  of  humanity. 


HENRY  KNOX. 

Henry  Knox.  By  Noah  Brooks.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  5s.)  — 
If  it  was  desirable  that  a  series  of  volumes  giving  biographies  of 
“  American  men  of  energy  ”  should  be  published — the  series 
should  perhaps  be  accounted  a  sign  of  the  progress  of  Im. 
perialism  on  the  American  Continent — it  was  but  right  that 
there  should  be  included  in  it  a  memoir  of  Henry  Knox,  who 
is  described  as  “Major-General  in  the  Continental  Army, 
Washington’s  Chief  of  Artillery,  First  Secretary  of  War  under 
the  Constitution,  Founder  of  the  Society  ©f  the  Cincinnati.”  He 
was  not  a  brilliant  soldier  or  an  epoch-making  statesman ;  he 
was  not  of  the  calibre  of  Hamilton,  or  even  of  Franklin,  much  less 
of  Washington.  He  was  simply  a  hearty  civilian  patriot  and 
man  of  business— he  was  originally  a  bookseller,  stationer,  and 
bookbinder  in  Boston — who  took  the  side  of  the  Colonials  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  rose  to  be  one  of  Washington’s  right-hand 
men  and  Secretary  at  War,  and  when  the  struggle  was  over 
retired  to  administer  his  estates  in  Maine,  and  died  in  1806. 
Knox  was  perhaps  valuable  to  Washington  mainly  because, 
besides  being  a  sturdy  fighter,  he  was  an  incurable  optimist,  and 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the  war  never  despaired  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  His  story,  including  his  romantic  courtship  of  “  a  young 
lady  of  high  intellectual  endowments,  very  fond  of  books,”  is 
told  pleasantly,  but  at  rather  too  great  length,  by  Mr.  Brooks. 
It  is  valuable  mainly  for  the  sidelights  it  sheds  on  the  condition 
of  the  Colonies  during  the  great  struggle. 


An  excellent  little  book  called  Talks  with  Mothers,  by  C. 
Northcote  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Is.),  has  come  to  a 
second  edition.  Its  very  excellent  advice  on  all  questions  of 
home  duties  and  trials  will  make  it  welcome  to  those  who  have 
to  do  with  “ mothers”  in  either  villages  or  towns.  “  The  Mothers’ 
Union”  should  spread  it  everywhere,  as  its  author  manages  to 
combine  common-sense  with  a  sense  of  humour,  and  has  also 
avoided  anything  like  “preaching”  or  priggish  suggestions.  The 
proceeds  of  this  edition  are  to  be  devoted  to  one  of  the  wav  funds 
under  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg. 


SOME  BOOHS  OE  THE  WEEK. 

[Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Books  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.'] 

Forestry  in  British  India.  By  B.  Ribbentrop.  (Government 
Printing  Office,  Calcutta.  4s.  6d.) — Mr.  Ribbentrop  holds  the 
office  of  “Inspector-General  of  Forests  to  the  Government  of 
India,”  and  probably  possesses  an  experience  and  a  knowledge 
which  are  not  to  be  matched  elsewhere.  Forests  scattered  over 
a  country  which  stretches  from  8  deg.  to  35  deg.  N.  lat.,  where 
the  rainfall  varies  from  15  in.  to  100  in.,  and  which  contains 
twelve  hundred  kinds  of  trees,  are  such  as  no  other  country  in 
the  world  possesses.  Mr.  Ribbentrop  begins  by  discussing  the 
location  of  the  various  kinds  of  forest  according  to  rainfall, 
elevation,  &c.,  reviews  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  in  the  past,  still  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  the  efforts  which  the  British  Government  has  made 
to  remedy  an  evil  to  which  it  has  lately  become  awake  ;  and  sets 
forth  the  practical  results  attained.  Indian  forestry  is  less 
than  fifty  years  old.  Lord  Dalhousie  must  have  the  credit  of 
initiating  it,  and  the  immediate  occasion  was  the  annexation 
of  Pegu,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  from  spoliation 
and  ultimate  destruction  the  teak  forests  of  that  region. 
Mr.  Dietrich  Brandis  was  the  first  Superintendent.  Private 
interests  were,  of  course,  interfered  with,  and  a  determined  effort 


was  made  to  hinder  Mr.  Brandis’s  action.  The  mercantile 
interest,  careless,  as  usual,  of  the  future  if  the  immediate  gain 
can  be  secured,  scored  a  partial  success.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
great  principle  of  public  control  was  established,  and  has  worked 
well.  There  are  now  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  persons 
engaged  in  the  work, — 200  in  the  Imperial  Service,  112  in  the 
Provincial,  437  (Rangers)  in  the  Executive,  and  9,759  (Deputy- 
Rangers  and  Guards)  in  what  is  called  the  Protective.  The 
details  which  Mr.  Ribbentrop  gives  of  the  practical  results  of 
forestry  are  interesting  and  valuable  in  the  highest  degree.  We 
would  mention  one  especially  as  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
recent  Famine.  In  parts  of  the  Punjab  “  thousands  of  acres  of 
fertile  land  have  been  covered  by  sterile  sand,  owing  to  the 
unchecked  grazing  of  goats  and  other  animals.  Quite  apart 
from  the  forest  question,  it  is  clear  that  the  present 
way  of  dealing  with  these  areas  is  wasteful  from  a  fodder 
point  of  view,  and  more  especially  leaves  no  reserve  in  case  of 
scarcity  or  fodder  famine.”  Those  gentlemen  who  are  never 
wearied  of  contrasting  British  with  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan 
rule,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  should  read  what 
is  said  here  on  the  subject.  The  Mahommedan  conquerors  in 
particular  were  most  destructive  themselves,  and  driving  the 
agricultural  population  by  sword  and  fire  into  the  forests,  com¬ 
pleted  the  ruin.  And  this  was  the  golden  age  to  which  the 
“  Indian  reformers  ”  look  so  fondly  back  from  under  the  grinding 
tyranny  of  the  Briton. 

Our  Borough  :  our  Churches  ( King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk).  By 
Edward  Milligen  Beloe.  (Macmillan  and  Bowes,  Cambridge.) 
— Mr.  Beloe  gives  something  less  than  a  fifth  of  his  book  to 
the  “  borough,”  the  remainder  to  the  “  churches,”  the  latter  part 
including  the  account  of  a  local  architect,  Henry  Bell,  who 
might  have  risen  to  distinction  in  a  larger  sphere  of  action. 
The  municipal  history  has  a  special  element  of  interest  in  the 
relation  which  Mr.  Beloe  draws  out  between  the  Bishop  and  the 
town.  We  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  all  that  he  says  on  this 
subject,  but  it  is  certainly  worth  considering.  The  account  of 
the  churches,  illustrated  with  some  excellent  drawings,  and  full 
of  valuable  detail,  is  melancholy  reading.  The  hand  of  the 
restorer,  according  to  our  author,  has  been  heavy  on  the  archi¬ 
tectural  treasures  of  King’s  Lynn.  Here,  again,  we  must  hold 
our  judgment  in  suspense.  The  reaction,  as  we  may  call  it* 
against  restoration  sometimes  runs  into  fanaticism.  There  have 
been  recent  instances  where,  if  it  could  have  had  its  way,  nothing 
less  than  ruin  would  have  followed.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Beloe’s  volume 
is  a  praiseworthy  contribution  to  the  history  of  his  native  town. 

- We  have  also  received  a  “cheap  edition”  of  Sutton-in- 

Holderness,  by  Thomas  Blashill  (Elliot  Stock,  6s.)  This  one  of 
the  eighty  odd  “  Suttons,”  simple  and  compound,  is  on  the 
Humber,  and  has  an  interesting  history,  mediaeval  and  modern. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Blashill’s  labours  are  so  well  appre¬ 
ciated  that  a  popular  edition  of  his  book  has  been  called  for. 


Famous  British  Regiments.  By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths.  (T. 
Fisher  Unwin.  2s.  6d.)— This  book  is  not  exactly  what  the 
reader  might  be  led  to  expect  by  the  title.  Its  scope  is,  indeed, 
somewhat  wider,  for  it  gives  an  account  of  the  great  divisions  of 
our  Army,  but  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  for  that.  The  first 
seven  chapters  are  given  to  the  “Artillery,”  “Life  Guards 
and  Horse  Guards,”  “  Lancers  and  Hussars  ”  (whore  are  the 
Dragoons?),  Guards,  Rifles,  Fusiliers,  Highlanders,  some  Line 
regiments.  We  miss  the  Engineers.  The  book  is  somewhat 
slight,  written,  we  imagine,  in  haste,  to  meet  a  present  demand, 
but  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  many  readers. 


Municipal  London.  By  C.  A.  Whitmore,  M.P.  (A.  and  C. 
Black.  Is.) — Mr.  Whitmore  gives  us  here  a  moderate  and 
well-reasoned  defence  of  recent  legislation  in  the  matter  of  the 
municipal  government  of  London.  He  distinguishes  between 
the  proper  functions  of  the  County  Council  (which  he  does  not 
wish  to  depreciate)  and  of  the  bodies  created  by  the  “  London 
Government  Act,  1899.”  This  Act,  when  first  introduced,  was 
met  with  furious  opposition  by  the  Progressives,  provoked,  in  a 
certain  degree,  by  injudicious  utterances  about  “dishing”  the 
County  Council.  But  this  opposition  by  degrees  dwindled  down 
to  a  very  trifling  thing  indeed.  The  organ  of  the  Progressives 
had  declared  it  to  be  a  “  bungling  and  insidious  scheme,”  but 
Lord  Kimberley,  when  it  was  read  for  the  second  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  “  little  fault  to  find  ”  with  it. 


Miscellaneous. — The  Fauna  of  South  Africa  (R.  H.  Porter) 
is  an  important  work  in  process  of  appearing  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater,  who  bears  a  name  well  known  in  the 
province  of  zoology.  The  editor  contributes  “The  Mammals  ”  iu 
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two  volumes  («£1  10s.),  of  which  the  first  is  now  before  us,  dealing 
with  the  Primates  (the  thorny  subject  of  South  African  hominidae 
is  omitted),  Carnivora, and  TJngulata.  Another  section  is  concerned 
with  “  Birds.”  This  was  in  course  of  preparation  by  Dr.  Stark, 
whose  death  at  Ladysmith  has  necessitated  the  postponement  of 
the  second  volume.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and  promises  to  fill  up 
satisfactorily  a  great  gap  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Old  World. 

- - The  Text  Booh  of  Zoology.  By  Dr.  Otto  Sehmeil.  Translated 

from  the  German  by  Rudolph  Rosenstock,  M.A.,  and  edited  by 
J.  T.  Cunningham,  M.A.  Yol.  II.  (A.  and  C.  Black.  3s.  6d.)— 
This  second  volume  deals  with  “  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes.”  It  is 
well  and  copiously  illustrated,  and  is  a  desirable  addition  to  th. 

educational  literature  of  this  province  of  knowledge. - The 

recent  experiences  of  the  medical  service  in  South  Africa 
give  a  special  interest  to  a  recent  publication  of  letters,  &c., 
relating  to  the  Indian  Government.  This  is  Papers  Relating  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  Position  and  Prospects  of  Civil  Assistant 
Su  geons  in  India  (Government  Printing  Office,  Calcutta,  Is.  6d.) 
- The  Path  of  the  Sun.  By  William  Sandeman.  (Simpkin,  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  Co.  2s6d.net.) — Mr  Sandeman  appeals  to  the  “  great, 
tolerant,  truth-loving  British  public,”  which  he  compliments  by 
saying  that  it  is  “  ever  anxious  for  the  disclosure  of  long  hidden 
physical  truths.”  Tolerant  it  is,  but  scarcely  anxious  for  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  truths,  whether  hidden  or  no.  It  will  not  persecute  a 
man  for  saying  that  the  earth  is  flat,  or  denying  that  it  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  but  it  does  not  trouble  itself  one  way  or 
the  other.  “Tolerant”  people,  in  fact,  are  seldom  “anxious.” 
The  object  of  Mr.  Sandeman’s  hostility  is  the  “Precession  of 
the  Equinoxes.”  ... 

New  Editions. — In  the  “Library  of  English  Classics  ”  (Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.,  7s.),  Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  J.  G.  Lock¬ 
hart.  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  explains  that  the  ten-volume  edition  of 
1839  has  been  here  reprinted.  This  contained  some  matter  that 
did  not  appear  in  the  first  edition  (seven  volumes)  published  in 
1837-38.  Further  additions  were  made  in  the  abridgment 
done  by  Lockhart  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Cadell,  who  by  his 
financial  assistance  had  acquired  a  lien  on  the  Scott  documents. 

These  also  are  included  in  the  present  republication. - In  the 

“  Temple  Classics,”  edited  by  Israel  Gollancz,  M.A.  (J.  M.  Dent 
and  Co.,  Is.  6d.  net  per  voL),  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers,  by  William  Bazlitt,  and  Macaulay’s  Essays ,  Yol,  I ,  con¬ 
taining  “Milton,”  “  Machiavelli,”  “Hallam’s  Constitutional 
History,”  “  Southey’s  Colloquies,”  “Robert  Montgomery,”  “Dis¬ 
abilities  of  the  Jews,”  “  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron.”  Some  notes, 

biographical  and  bibliographical,  are  appended. - The  Romance 

of  the  Rose.  Englished  and  edited  by  F.  S.  G.  Ellis. - Guide  to 

the  Unprotected,  in  Matters  of  Property  and  Income.  By  a  Banker’s 
Daughter.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) 


Cheques  (and  Post-Office  Orders  369  Strand )  payable  to  “  John, 
Bahcr.  ” 
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ART  FABRICS  lor  Decorative  Furnishing 
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Bennett  (R.)  and  Elton  (J.),  History  of  Corn  Milling,  Vol.  III.,  8vo  (Simpkin)  10,6 

Besant  (Sir  Walter),  The  Fourth  Generatiou,  cr  Svo . (Chatto  &  Wmdus)  6/0 

Bolas  (T.)  and  others,  A  Handbook  of  Photography  in  Colours.cr  Svo  (Marion)  "5/0 
Brongniart  (A.),  Colouring  &  Decoration  of  Ceramic  Ware  (Scot  t  &  Greenwood )  7/6 

Buxton  (J.  W.),  Words  by  the  Way  :  Sermons,  cr  Svo . (Skeffington)  6,0 

Chamberlain  <  J.),  The  Cobra's  Den,  and  other  Stories,  cr  8vo . (Oliphant)  3/6 

Chapman  (J.  W.),  The  Life  and  Work  of  D.  L.  Moody,  8vo . (Nisbet)  6/0 

Clowes  (W.  L.),  The  Royal  Navy,  Vol.  V.,  imp  8vo  . ;(S.  Low)  25/0 

Cockle  (M.  J.  D.),  A  Bibliography  of  English  Military  Books,  &c.,4to  (Simpkin)  30/0 

Davies  (J.  P.),  The  Same  Things :  Sermons,  cr  8vo . .(Skeffington)  5/0 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  J.  Hastings  &  others,  Vol.  III.  (T.  &  T.  Clark  )  28/0 
Dixon  (C.  M.),  The  Leaguer  of  Ladysmith,  oblong  4to  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode)  3/6 

Douglas  (Langton),  Fra  Angelico,  imp  8vo . (Bell)  12/6 

Fullmer  (C.  W.),  The  True  Life  First :  Sermons,  cr  8vo  . (Skeffington)  2/6 

Gerard  (Dorothea),  The  Conquest  of  London,  cr  8vo . (Methuen)  6/0 

Gerard  (M.),  The  Man  of  the  Moment,  cr  Svo . (Ward  &  Lock)  3/6 

Gould  (S.  B.),  Winefred,  cr  Svo . (Methuen)  6/0 

Gunter  (A.  C.),  The  Princess  of  Copper,  cr  Svo  . (F.  V.  White)  6/0 

Hare  (A.  T.),  The  Construction  of  Large  Induction  Coils,  8vo  _ (Methuen)  6/0 

Hillier  (Lacy),  The  Potterers’  Club,  8vo . (Gale  &  Polden)  3/6 

Hoole  (C.  H.),  Attempts  in  Verse,  4to . (Rtvingtons)  4/6 

Jones  (E.  D.),  Economic  Crises,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan  )  5/0 

Kenriek  (C.  W.  H.),  Ergo  Amicitae,  12mo . . .  ..(Skeffington)  2/0 

Lee  (G.  C.),  Historical  Jurisprudence,  Svo  . (Macmillan)  12/6 

Mackray  (A.  N.),  Knots  :  Quiet  Chats  with  Boys  and  Girls,  cr  Svo  .  .(R.T.S.)  2/0 

Massey  (Lucy),  Songs  of  the  Unseen,  ci\8vo. . (Skeffington)  3/0 
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Fresh  air  for  poor  children.— Rev.  j.  w. 

ATKINSON,  Claremont, Cawley  Road,  London,  E.,31  years  Latimer  Church, 
E.,  URGENTLY  ASKS  Lovers  of  Children  for  HELP  to  give  a  DAY  in  COUNTRY 
to  Poor  and  often  Sickly  East-End  Children,  cost  of  which,  including  rail  and 
substantial  meal,  is  under  One  Shilling  per  head.  Thousands  of  eager  hearts 
waiting  to  go.  We  also  ask  HELP  to  send  Poor  East-end  CONVALESCENTS, 
old  and  young,  to  seaside  Homes  for  we.  k  or  two.  Balance  sheet  by  chartered 
accountants  to  every  donor. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  PRESIDENT. 

Received  from  Policy-Holders  — ..................  £  142,000,000. 

Paid  to  Policy-Holders . over  £100,000,000. 

Paid  to  Living  Policy-Holders .  £58,188,282. 

Accumulated  Funds  . .  nearly  £57,000,000. 

Surplus  over  Liabilities .  £9,129,000. 


Every  Policy  contains  specific  Guaranteed  Surrender  Values  in  the  form  of 
Paid-up  Insurance,  Extended  Insurance,  Loans,  or  Cash,  at  the  option  of  the 
Policy-Holder.  _ 

SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Head  Office:-!  6,  17,  and  18  CORNHILL.  LONDON. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ROWLAND’S  ODONTO 

Is  the  Best  and  Purest  Dentifrice.  It  Whitens,  the 'Teeth,  Prevents 
and  Arrests  Decay,  Strengthens  the  Gums,  Polishes  and  Preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  and  gives  delight¬ 
ful  Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  2s.  9d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO 


DENT’S  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 

All  Watches  and  Clocks  of  E.  DENT  and  CO.’S  Manufacture 
now  bear  the  annexed  Trade-Mark. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

TRADE-MARK.  DENT  and  C  O.,  Ltd., 

Makers  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales; 

Makers  of  the  great  Westminster  Clock,  Big  Ben. 

Only  addresses— 

6i  Strand,  or  4  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  London. 
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ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1824 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  "Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 


Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq. 

Edward  Harbord  Lushing  ton.  Esq. 

Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  lo  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


CLAIMS  PAID . Nearly  £11,000,000 

ACCUMULATED  FUND  . £5,400,000 

The  Profits  are  Divided  solely  amongst  the  Assured. 

Endowment- Assurance  Policies  are  issued,  combining 
Life  Assurance,  at  minimum  cost,  with  provision  for 
old  age.  The  practical  effect  of  these  policies  in  the 
National  Provident  Institution  is  that  the  Member's 
life  is  Assured  until  he  reaches  the  age  agreed  upon, 
and  on  his  reaching  that  age  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid  are  returned  to  him,  and  a  considerable 
sum  in  addition,  representing  a  by  no  means  insignifi¬ 
cant  rate  of  interest  on  his  payments. 

No.  48  Gbacechtthch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

“ Exquisite  quality ,  most  moderate  in  price.”— Myra's  Journal. 

-  Collars— Ladies’ 3-fold . 3/6  per  dozen. 

LINClX  «  Gents’  4-fold . 4/11  per  dozen. 

Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from . 5/ll  per  dozen. 

■  >  m  no  i’Si  I  ippin  Shirts — Best  quality  Long 

COLLARS,  CUFFS,  Cloth,  with  4-fold  Linen 

*  *  Fronts,  35/6  per  half-doz. 

Samples  and  Price  Lists,  also  of  >Mn  QUIDTCl  (to  measure, 
Handkerchiefs  <k  Linens,  post-free.  Ollln  1  Wa  2/- extra). 

N.B.— OLD  SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  new  with  best  materials  for  14/-  the  half-doz. 


HEADACHES S 
IMPERFECT 
VISION  ! 


STRAINED  VISION 

indicated  by  Headaches,  Neuralgic  Pains,  and 
Nervous  Depression,  should  receive  immediate 
and  skilful  attention,  otherwise  great  mischief 
may  be  caused  to  the  eyes  which  cannot  after¬ 
wards  be  remedied.  For  full  particulars  as  to 
the  Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Eyes  see 

OUR  EYES, 

By  Mr.  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S. 
70  Illustrations.  Post-free,  One  Shilling,  from 
63  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Consultations  free  of  charge. 


AERTEX  CELLULAR 

AERTEX  the  CELLULAR  CELLULAR 

AERTEX  CL0THING  oa’s  CELLULAR 
AERTEX  URIGINAL  CELLULAR 

SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  PYJAMAS,  LINGERIE. 

Please  notice  the  Registered  Trade-Mark,  an  Oval  with  the  word  AERTEX  in  the 
centre,  attached  to  each  garment.  Only  the  original  Cellular  bears  this  label. 

Illustrated  Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  goods  for  men,  women,, and  children , 
icith  names  of  500  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

OLIVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  33  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

„  „  „  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  post-free. 

HAMPTON  AND  SONS’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Ld' 

These  Catalogues  enable  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  see  that  although  the  quality , 
the  artistic  merit ,  and  the  finish  of 
Hampton  and  Sons’  productions  are 
exceptional ,  their  prices  are  the  lowest 
at  which  goods  of  equivalent  value  are 
anywhere  procurable. 

HAMPTON  AND  SONS, 

Pall  Mali  East,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.  Ld.. 


Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Fabrics, 
Fine  Arts. 


TT  NIVERSITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

U  GOWER  STREET,  W.C. 

Head-Master— J.  LEWIS  PATON,  M.A.  (late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College 
Cambridge). 

MICHAELMAS  TERM  COMMENCES  MONDAY,  September  17th. 

The  School  is  carried  on  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  founders  of  University  College  and  is  organised  as  a  first-grade  modern  and 
classical  school. — For  Prospectus  apply  at  the  office,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  and  of  SCIENCE  will 
BEGIN  on  TUESDAY,  October  2nd. 

The  Prospectuses  of  the  following  Departments  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  SECRETARY 

Faculty  of  Arts. 

Faculty  of  Laws. 

Faculty  of  Science. 

The  Indian  School. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Art. 

The  Engineering  Department. 

The  Department  of  Architecture. 

Students  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  classes  without  previous  examination, 
provided  there  is  room. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  value  of  £2,000  are  offered  for  competition  annually. 

Bournemouth.— e.  wyndham  penruddocke, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

JG.  CHANCELLOR,  M.A.  (1st  Class,  Classical  Tripos), 

•  late  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  PREPARES  PUPILS  for  the 
UNIVERSITIES  and  all  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS,  at  his  residence. 
Cross  Deep,  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  a  fine  old  house  beautifully  and  healthily 
situated  on  the  Thames.  Excellent  references. 

KING'S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas. — D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

QEAFIELD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

O  LANCS  (facing  the  sea).— Situation  perfect;  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seafleld  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hundreds  of  references.— Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

/CHALET  CAUDE  C6TE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

VJ  LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music. 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

BRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 

R.  A.  K.  SELLAR.  M.A.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  PUPILS 

at  THE  PRIORY,  ST.  ANDREWS,  N.B.,  for  Army,  University,  and  other 
Examinations. 

\  RCHDEACON  WILSON  WISHES  to  RECOMMEND 

VjL  a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air ;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  staff.— Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

\J  —Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80) ;  sons  of  gentlemen ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Seven  vacancies  for  private  pupils.— Rev.  J.  H.  SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 

Great  malyern.  —  franche,  malvern.— 

Principal,  Miss  GRIGG.  High-class  School  for  Girls.  Limited  number  of 
Pupils  received.  Thorough  education  given  under  highly  qualified  Professors 
and  Mistresses.  House  well  situated,  with  good  garden  and  tennis-court. 

C1T.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

Pj  (nearest  Station,  Preston  Park ).— LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres ;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss  VISICK,  Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs.:  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Quaker  schools  •  The  stramongate  schools, 

KENDAL,  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  are  NOW  OPEN  to,  and  being  patronised 
by,  all  Denominations.  They  are  sound,  long  established,  high-class  schools 
in  a  lovely,  healthy  district.— Prospectus  from  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS.— Miss  LOUISA 

BROUGH  can  RECOMMEND  high-class  BOARDING  and  DAY  SCHOOLS 
In  England  and  on  the  Continent.— Central  Registry  for  Teachers,  25.  Craven 
Street,  Charing  Cross. 

ST.  EDMUND’S  SCHOOL,  HINDHEAD,  SURREY.— 

Preparatory  for  the  Public  Schools  and  the  Navy.  The  MICHAELMAS 
TERM  WILL  BEGIN  on  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Head-Masters,  CYRIL  MORGAN- 
BROWN,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  WILFRID  RICHMOND,  M.A. 

The  eroebel  educational  institute, 

TALGARTH  ROAD,  WEST  KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W.— Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  W.  MATHER,  M.P.  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  G.  MONTEFIORE, 
M.A.  Secretary,  Mr.  ARTHUR  G.  SYMONDS,  M.A.  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
FOR  TEACHERS.— Principal,  Madame  MICHAELIS.  Mistress  of  Method,  Miss 
E.  LAWRENCE.  There  is  a  large  Model  School  and  Kindergarten  attached  to 
the  College,  and  also  a  Practising  School  in  the  near  neighbourhood.— Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

ISS  LOUISA  DREWRY  gives  LECTURES,  READ- 

INGS,  and  LESSONS  in  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE,  and 
kindred  subjects ;  Examines ;  and  Helps  Students  by  Letter  and  in  her  Reading 
Society.  Miss  Drewry  has  some  leisure.— 143  King  Henry’s  Road,  London,  N.W. 

IVTEWTON  HALL,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C.— Mr, 
JLM  FREDERIC  HARRISON  will  DELIVER  the  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  in 
Commemoration  of  Auguste  Comte,  the  Founder  of  Positivism,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
September  5th,  at  8  p.m.  Admission  free. 
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Royal  agricultural  college, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1815. 

For  Land-Owners,  Land-Agents,  Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intending  Colonists,  Ac. 

Patron— 

H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President— 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  ot  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 
Committee  ok  Management— 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DUCIE  (Chairman  1. 

Colonel  Sir  NIGEL  KINGSCOTE,  K.C.B.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Principal— 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  M’CLELLAN,  M.A.. 

Hon.  Member  of  Surveyors’  Institution, and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of  Governors,  Professors, 
Practical  Instructors,  Ac.,  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Gold 
Medals,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY.  October:  0th. 

ASP  ATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER- 

LAND.—  Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  the  country. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District  and  Seaside.  Training  for  future  Land 
Agents.  Farmers,  Colonists.  Six  Farms,  Dairy,  and  Workshops.  NEXT  TERM 
BEGINS  OCTOBER  2nd.-J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Principal. 

OODARD  SCHOOLS  FO~R  GIRLS. 

(Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

0)  ST.  ANNE'S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House,  £40  ;  Boarding  House,  £60. 
(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED'S,  Bangor.— Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley 
Rugeiey,  Stalls. 

HE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD^ 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  lor  a  School. 
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Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large  playground:  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  In 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Reductions  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers.- 
References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

VV  GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford:  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
('nr  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References :— Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  Montgnz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

NIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 


U 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


Rev.  A.  T.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  RECEIVES  SIX  RESIDENT  UNDER¬ 
GRADUATES.  Electric  lighting  :  bath-rooms.  Special  Tuition  arranged  for,  if 
desired.  References  to  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
to  Lord  Robertson,  108  Eaton  Square, London.— To  see  the  rooms,  and  for  terms, 
<tc.,  application  should  he  made  to  Mr.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

EREFORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.) — A  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

MISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

ST  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  COMPANY, 

Limited,  POLMONT,  STIRLINGSHIRE.— Head-Mistress,  Miss  H.  JEX- 
BLAKE.  First-rate  Modern  Education  for  Girls.  Large  Grounds,  Tennis  Courts, 
and  Hockey  Grounds.  Moderate  Terms.  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Head- 
Mistress  or  Secretary.  References— T lie  Head-Master  of  Bedford  Grammar  School ; 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff.  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I. :  Miss  Welsh.  Mistress  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  &c.-— AUTUMN 
TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  26th. 
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UDOR  HALL  SCHOOL, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN  (Boarders  only) 
Principal— Mrs.  HAMILTON  (Cambridge  Historical  Tripos,  Class  I.) 
First-rate  modern  education.  Professors  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A. 
H.  F.  Heath,  Pb.D.,  G.  Garcia,  R.A.M.,  A.  Larpent,  B  -(s-L.,  G.  Px-adeau  (Palis  Con¬ 
servatoire),  P.  Stoeving  (Leipsic),  <fcc. 

Large  staff  of  Resident  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses.  Cricket,  hockey,  tennis, 
riding,  swimming,  bicycling.  Large  gymnasium.  Special  attention  to  health. 
— Prospectus  on  application. 

HEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head -Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 


Dresden,  28  reichsstrasse.— foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  other  Tuition.— Mr.  F.  C.  EARLE,  iiaving  Had  several  years’ 
.experience,  RECEIVES  PUPILS  at  the  above  address.  —  Testimonials  and 
Prospectus  can  also  be  sent  from  Rev.  W.  EARLE,  Bilton  Grange,  Rugby. 
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COLLEGE. 


NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  20th. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  ALL  CLASSES.  Successes  this  summer  : — London 
Matriculation,  16  passed;  Intermediate  and  Preliminary  Scientific.  14  passed. 
Higher  and  Lower  Certificates,  45  passed  last  year.  Separate  Junior  School. 
_ Apply.  The  BURSAR. 

HOYLAKE,  CHESHIRE7—  ST\  HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  combines  a  thorough  education  with  healthy  out¬ 
door  life.  Ho.vlake  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  medical  profession  for  its  bracing  air.  A  few  VACANCIES  for  Autumn 
Term.— Principal,  Miss  JESSIE  H.  NOBLE. 


SETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “OVERDALE”  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 
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ELLINGORE  HALL,  near  LINCOLN. 


BOYS  of  good  character  (14-10)  RECEIVED  Horn  Public  or  Preparatory  Schools. 
Either  for  1.  Farming,  Land  Agency,  the  Colonies,  &e. ; 

or  2.  To  continue  a  general  useful  education,  combined  with  manual 
work  and  outdoor  life.  Public  School  discipline. 

Large  house  and  grounds  of  40  acres,  besides  farm  and  gardens,  workshops, 
gynjnasium,  swimming,  riding,  &c.  Established  13  years. 

FRANK  ADAMS,  M.A. 


NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  25th. 


EDGBASTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (Limited) 

inci.uv  nriAD  niRMrvrvH  am 


HAGLEY  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress . Miss  G.  TARLETON  YOUNG 

(late  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos). 


The  School  Course  includes  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a  High  School  curriculum  ; 
also  Natural  Science  with  Laboratory  work,  Drawing,  Singing,  Needlework,  and 
Physical  Exercises. 

Fees,  4  to  6  guineas  a  Term. 

Private  omnibuses  daily  from  Moseley  and  Handsworth. 

A  BOARDING  HOUSE  (Thorne  Hill,  Augustus  Road,  Edgbaston)  in  connection 
with  the  School. 

Prospectuses,  &c„  can  he  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

T.  GILBERT  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary. 

109  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 
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DGBASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 

FOR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

SI  CALTHORPE  ROAD,  EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding  House— ST.  ALBAN'S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 


PrGisidciit  * 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  <SrC.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A, 
4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

Dover  college. 

A  High-class  Public  School  Education  at  moderate  fees. 

Successes  this  year  :— 

CLASSICAL  EXHIBITION,  OXFORD. 

Woolwich  Entrance.— Three.  One  3rd  on  list. 

Sandhurst  „  — Two. 

London  Matriculation.— Five. 

All  passed  direct  from  the  College  at  first  trial.  None  sent  up  failed. 

The  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  21st. 

Apply  to  Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  Dover. 

F~  ELSTED  SCHOOL.— Ten  HEAD  -MASTER’S  NOMI- 

NATIONS,  with  reduction  of  fees,  offered  for  admission  in  September.— For 
particulars  and  conditions,  apply,  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

FELSTED  "PREPARATORY  "SCHOOL.— In  close  con- 

nection  with  Felsted  School.  Separate  house,  class-rooms,  and  playing- 
fields.  Use  of  school  chapel,  gymnasium,  workshop,  swimming-bath.  Boys  can 
also  be  received  for  other  public  schools.  Scholarships  won  last  year:  two  as 
Felsted,  one  at  Westminster.  Apply  Rev.  A.  Y.  GREGOIRE,  Preparatory  School ; 
or  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Foisted. 


WALDHEIM,  BERNE.  — Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors:  University 
Lectures :  Physical  Traiuing ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

BRUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATlGN.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &c.  ;Fees,£80perann.;  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 66  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

UEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lend.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  dose  to  the  sea  ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c. 

DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  tlie  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Roj-al  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  erieket-fieid, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

PARIS,  NEUILLY,  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. — HIGH 

CLASS  FINISH ING  SCHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN’S  DAUGHTERS.  Numba 
of  pupils  limited.  Great  advantages  for  the  study  of  languages  and  arts.  Hig 
references.— Miles.  LACORNE  will  be  in  London  September  18th  ;  6  Bedford  Plao 
Russell  Square. _ _ 

KESWICK  SCHOOL. — Co-education  on  Public  Schoo. 

lines  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS.  Large  Endowment.  Valuable  Scholar 
ships.  Fine  modern  buildings.  Splendid  Playing-fields.  Special  arrangements 
for  children  of  parents  residing  abroad.— Prospectus  from  the  Rev.  the  HEAD¬ 
MASTER  or  (Girls’  Boarding  House)  V.  R.  LE  MAISTRE,  M.A.,  The  Heads, 
Keswick. 

Mount  view,  hampstead.— home  school  for 

GIRLS.— The  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN  on  THURSDAY,  September  20th. 
Reference  kindly  allowed  to  Mrs.  Benson,  Mrs.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Colonel  Little, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  and  others.— For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  HELEN  Eh 
BAYNES. 

1VTETLEY  COURT,  NETLEY. — Preparatory  for  the  Navy 

x  and  the  Public  Schools.  The  work  of  backward  boys  receives  the  most 
careful  attention.  Extremely  healthy  and  beautiful  situation  adjoining  the  shore 
of  Southampton  Water.  Boating,  bathing,  fishing,  and  the  usual  games.— Address, 
HEAD-MASTER. 

WTTZERLAND. — MONTREUX. — A  Married  Clergy- 
man  (M.A.  Cantab.,  late  Classical  Scholar)  PREPARES  PUPILS°  at 
Montreux  for  the  Universities.  Special  facilities  for  Foreign  Languages.— 
Address,  until  August  30th,  “  L.,”  Dunedin,  Weston,  Bath. 

A  UT’EUIl7~P a R I S.  —  HOME  SCHOOL  for  the 

j~\  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN. — Recommended  by  Mrs.  Wood  house. 
Head-Mistress  of  the  Clapham  Common  High  School,  Westbury,  Westside.  Limited 
number  of  pupils  received.  Thorough  teaching  in  French,  German,  music,  art,  &c. 
—Principals,  Miles.  GOUNIAULT  DE  MARCHANGY,  32  Rue  Michel-ADge. 
In  London  end  of  September. 
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COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 


SEASIDE.  SPLENDID  CLIMATE.  2,000  ACRES. 
PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES  OR  ELSEWHERE. 


Full  information  from  the  DIRECTOR  at  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  GODFREY 
JOHNSON,  8  Victoria  Street.  Westminster. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES, 

BANGOR, 

fA  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales.) 

The  SENATE  will  shortly  APPOINT  (for  one  year)  a  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANT 
LECTURER  INPIIILOSOPHY, who  will  also  be  required  to  give  assistance  in  the 
Department  of  English  Language  ami  Literature.  .Salary,  £100.— Applications 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  REGISTRAR  (from  whom  further  information  may 
be  obtained),  not  later  than  September  17th. 

August  11th,  1900. 

QOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

ELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

Principal :  Miss  PAGE,  B.A.Loudon,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 

A  LADY  (experienced  teacher)  residing  near  Florence 
would  accept  ONE  or  TWO  CHILDREN  to  EDUCATE  with  her  own. 
English,  French,  German.  Beautiful  surroundings.  Highest  references. — Apply, 
“J.,”  care  of  MacDuff  and  Co.,  Limited,  Liverpool. 

SCHOOL^  CANTERBURY.  —  SOHOLAR- 

SHIPS—  TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th. 
Open  to  boys  entering  NEXT  TERM.  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

ST.  MICHAEL’S,  BOGNOR," SUSSEX.— CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN. 
In  connection  with  the  Woodard  Schools.  Fees  from  £60  per  annum. 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  18th.— Apply  to  Miss  RANDALL, 
Lady  Warden, 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  WIESBADEN.— For  the 

Higher  Training  of  Boys  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  left  school  and  are 
destined  for  a  Mercantile  career.— For  Prospectus  and  Syllabusof  the  commercial 
course,  apply  to  the  Principal,  FRITZ  HOMANN,  14  Mainzerstrasse,  Wiesbaden. 

YANSTONE  HOUSE,  UPPER  GROSVENOR  ROAD, 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— Miss  McCRAITH,  L.L.A.,  and  Miss  HAYWARD, 
B.A..  RECEIVE  a  limited  number  of  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  Board 
and  Educate.  Resident  English  and  foreign  governesses;  visiting  masters;  large 
rooms ;  good  grounds ;  moderate  terms.  —  References  and  prospectuses  on 
application. 

AMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

TEACHERS. 

The  COUNCIL  are  about  to  APPOINT  a  LECTURER  for  January  next. 
Stipend  from  £90  to  £120,  and  residence.  Special  knowledge  of  Languages  or 
Science  required.— Applications,  with  15  copies  of  testimonials,  should  be  sent  by 
October  13th  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Cambridge  Training  College,  Wollaston  Road, 
Cambridge,  from  whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

OULSDON  RECTORY,  SURREY.— The  Rev.  GRAN- 

VILLE  DICKSON,  M.A.,  Classical  Honours,  TriDity  College,  Cambridge, 
RECEIVES  PUPILS  (not  more  than  four)  to  prepare  for  the  Universities  and 
Public  Examinations.  Highest  references..  Coulsdon  Rectory  is  situated  in  the 
most  beautiful  country,  stands  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  four  acres  of  lawns 
and  gardens,  and  twenty  acres  of  playing  Helds.— Prospectus  on  application. 

THORNCROFT  HOUSE,  LEATHERHEAD.— Mr. 

WALTER  LAWRENCE,  M.A.  ,late  Scholar),  St.  John’s  College,  Oxon., 
PREPARES  a  FEW  JUNIOR  PUPILS  for  the  Public  Schools,  A-c.  Pleasant  situa¬ 
tion,  home  life  and  firm  discipline.— Prospectus,  and  views  of  house  and  grounds  on 
application. 

THE  Rev.  J.  E.  VALLINGS,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Sopley  Vicarage, 

Winkton,  Hampshire,  Experienced  Successful  Tutor,  TAKES  a  FEW 
PUPILS  to  prepare  tor  University  Examinations,  Entrance,  Responsions,  Little 
Go,  Pass  Mods,  and  Final,  or  for  Professional  Preliminary  Examinations.— Pros- 
pectus  on  application. 

London  (royal  free  hospital)  school 

OF  MEDICINE  FOR  WOMEN, 

8  HUNTER  STREET,  BRUNSWICK  SQUARE,  W.C. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  MONDAY,  October  1st,  with  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Address  by  Miss  Aldrich-Blake,  M.S.,  M.D.,  at  4  p.m.  Fees  for  Lectures 
and  Hospital  Practice,  £125  in  one  sum,  or  £135  in  four  instalments.  Fees  for 
Preliminary  Scientific  Classes,  £21. 

The  Prospectus,  giving  full  information  as  to  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships, 
can  be  obtained  from  Miss  DOUIE,  M.B.,  Secretary. 

E.  GARRETT  ANDERSON,  M.D.,  Dean. 


s 


T.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

HYDE  PARK  CORNER,  S.W. 


The  WINTER  SESSION  will  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY.  Oitober  1st,  when 
an  Introductory  Address  will  be  delivered  at  4  p.m.  by  Dr.  Francis  G.  Pentiose, 
Physician  to  the  Hospital,  and  joint  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  of  Entrance  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  Prizes, 
Regulations,  Fees,  Ac.,  &c„  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  DEAN  of  the 
SCHOOL. 


PATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS,  1900.  (An  Aid  to 

Parents  in  the  Selection  of  Schools. )  Gives  particulars  of  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Schools  and  Tutors.  Also  the  Scholarships  obtainable  at  over  300  Schools. 
Crown  Svo,  318  pages,  red  cloth,  price  Is. ;  post-free.  Is.  4d. — T.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  A  selection  of  Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  if 
desired  and  particulars  of  requirements  are  given. 


MADAME  AUBERT  introduces  Daily  and  Resident 

English  and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES,  Lady  Pro  essors,  Chaperons, 
Companions,  Lady  Housekeepers,  Secretaries,  for  BRITISH  ISLES.  CONTINENT, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ASIA.  AUSTRALASIA.  SCHOOLS  and  EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES  recommended.— Ill  Regent  Street,  W. 


s 


t.  mary’S  Hospital,  medical  school, 

PADDINGTON,  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY,  October  1st,  with  an 
Introductory  Lecture  by  H.  S.  COLLIER,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

The  ANNUAL  DINNER  will  TAKE  PLACE  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  3rd, 
at  the  WHITEHALL  ROOMS,  HOTEL  METROPOLE,  W.  B.  CHEADLE,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hospital  is  in  close  proximity  to  Paddington  Station,  Great  Western 
Railway,  to  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Central  Railway,  and  to  several  stations  of 
the  Metropolitan.  District,  and  Central  London  Railways.  The  Medical  School- 
provides  complete  preparation  for  the  Degrees  of  the  Universities  and  other  Higher 
Examinations.  The  Hospital  affords  every  facility  for  Clinical  work-  in  all 
branches  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  in  the  various  special  departments. 

SIX  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  from  £145  to 
£52  10s.  in  value,  will  be  competed  for  on  September  25th  and  26th. 

IMPROVED  LABORATORIES.— The  Physiological  Laboratories  have  recently 
been  enlarged  and  the  Pathological  Department  extended,  with  the  provision  of 
Special  Laboratory  for  the  Study  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathological  Chemistry. 

Special  Tuition  is  provided  for  the  Intermediate  and  Final  M.B.  Examinations 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  without  additional  fees. 

CLINICAL  APPOINTMENTS. — The  numerous  Clinical  Appointments  in  the 
Hospital  are  free  to  all  Students,  and  the  Resident  Medical  Officers  are  appointed 
by  competitive  examination.  Of  the  latter  eighteen  are  appointed  annually. 

NEW  OUT-PATIENTS’  DEPARTMENT.— The  New  Out-Patients’  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Clarence  Wing,  with  its  extensive  accommodation  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  possesses  exceptional  advantages  for  clinical  work. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE.— Special  Classes  are  held  throughout 
the  year. 

Calendar  of  the  Medical  School,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  School  SECRETARY. 

H.  A.  CALEY,  M.D.,  Dean. 


CJT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1900-1901  will  OPEN  on  TUESDAY,  October  2nd, 
when  the  Prizes  will  be  distributed  at  three  p.m.  by  Sir  WILLIAM  MacCORMAC, 
Bart,  K.C.V.O..  in  the  Governors’  Hall. 

THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  in 
SEPTEMBER,  viz.,  One  of  £150  and  One  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with 
either  Physiology,  Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  First  Year’s  Students ;  One  of  £50  in 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry  (any  two),  for  Third  Year’s  Students  from  the 
Universities. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  the  value  of  £300  are  awarded  at  the 
Sessional  Examinations,  as'well  as  several  medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary,  Scientific,  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

Club-rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  provided  for  Students. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
Medical  Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  Lecture  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  'pecial  arrangements  are  made 
for  Students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has 
a  List  of  local  Medical  Practitioners,  Clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students 
into  their  houses. 

For  Prospectus  afid  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  RENDLE,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  G.  TURNEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  Dean. 

1  UY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
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The  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  MONDAY,  October  1st,  1900.  Entrance 
Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of  £410  are  awarded  annually,  and  numerous 
Prizes  and  Medals  are  open  for  competition  by  Students  of  the  School. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  wards  during  last  year  exceeded  7,500. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of 
the  candidates,  and  without  extra  payment.  There  are  28  resident  appointments 
open  to  Students  of  the  Hospital  annually,  without  payments  of  additional  fees, 
and  numerous  non-resident  appointments  in  the  general  and  special  departments. 
The  Queen  Victoria  Ward,  recently  reopened,  provides  additional  accommodation 
for  gynaecological  and  maternity  cases. 

The  College  accommodates  60  students,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  theL.D.S.  England. 

The  Clubs’  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  handbook  of  information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  medical  profession  will 
be  forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course 
of  study  advised,  regulations  for  Residents  in  the  College,  &c.,  apply  personally,  or 
by  letter,  to  the  DEAN,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

nDHE- MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL! 


The  WINTER  SESSION,  1900-1901,  WILL  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY, 
October  1st. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (value  £100  and  £60)  will  be  competed 
for  September  25th,  26th,  27th. 

ONE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  (value  £60),  open  to  Students  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  will  be  competed  for  on  September  25th 
and  26th.  Notice  in  writing  to  be  sent  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  September  18th. 

There  are  annually  Eighteen  Resident  Hospital  Appointments  open  to  Students 
without  extra  fee. 

Composition  Fee  for  general  Students  for  whole  Medical  Curriculum,  135 
guineas  ;  for  Dental  Students,  54  guineas. 

Special  terms  in  favour  of  University  Students  who  have  commenced  their 
medical  studies,  and  of  University  of  London  Students  who  have  passed 
Prelim.  Sci. 

The  Residential  College  adjoins  the  Hospital,  and  provides  accommodation  for 
thirty  students. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

W.  PASTEUR,  M.D.,  Dean. 

AD  VICE  as  to  CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS.  — The 

r\  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  aud  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
In  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A..  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TO  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address,  “Triform,  London." 
Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

THE 

“Allenburys”  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited 
to  the  changing  digestive  powers  of  the  Infant. 

The  “ALLENBURYS”  Milk  Food  No.  1  For  the  first  3  months 
a  he  ALLENBURYS  Milk  Food  No.  2  For  the  second  3  months 
The  “  ALLENBURYS”  Malted  Food  No.  3  For  Infants  over  ztaafh; 
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H.  SOTHERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 

Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED. —State  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Catlin’s  “North 
American  Indians,”  2  vols.,  coloured  plates,  30s.  (cost  £6  6s.).  BOOKS  WANTED  : 
30s.  EACH  OFFERED  “  Lorna  Doone,”  3  vols.,  1869 ;  “  Desperate  Remedies,” 
3  vols.,  1871 ;  “Gray’s  Elegy,”  1751 ;  “Life  of  John  Mytton,”  1835-37  or  ’51: 
“Handley  Cross,”  1854.— HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 

X-1  A  14s.— OBER  AMMERGAU  AND  PARIS  EXHI- 

BITION  TOUR,  including  Second-class  Return  Ticket  via  Paris,  for 
the  Exhibition,  Basle,  Rhine  Falls,  Constance,  Munich,  and  eleven  days’  accommo¬ 
dation  with  a  ticket  for  the  Passion  Flay,  extension  returning  via  Innsbruck  and 
Lucerne,  organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE.— Particulars,  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£37,000,000. 


To  ensure  insertion  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing 
Office  mot  later  than  the  first  post  on  Friday. 

Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR,  and  Communications 
upon  matters  of  business,  should  not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but 
to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  TP. (7. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books  of  the 
Season  are  now  in  Circulation. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  Free  on  Application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  on  SALE  (Second¬ 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE  scene  in  China  has  changed  greatly  this  week,  Russia 
having,  for  the  moment  at  least,  seceded  from  the 
Concert.  On  September  1st  the  Government  published  in 
St.  Petersburg  a  statement  that  as  Russia  only  desired  to 
secure  the  safety  of  her  subjects  and  to  assist  China  against 
“  rebels,”  and  as  the  former  object  had  been  attained  and  the 
latter  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Empress-Regent,  she  proposed  to  retire  from  Pekin.  Orders 
to  this  effect  had  been  transmitted  to  M.  de  Giers,  who  would 
recommence  negotiations  from  Tientsin  as  soon  as  regular 
government  had  been  restored.  Russia,  moreover,  though 
compelled  to  occupy  various  places  in  Manchuria  and  to  take 
Newchwang,  had  no  intention  of  conquest,  bat  would  retire 
“as  soon  as  lasting  order  shall  have  been  established  in 
Manchuria  and  indispensable  measures  shall  have  been  taken 
for  the  protection  of  the  railway,  the  construction  of  which 
is  assured  in  virtue  of  a  special  formal  agreement  in  China 
concerning  the  concession  granted  to  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  Company.”  In  other  words,  Russia  will  retire  from 
Pekin  at  once  and  from  Manchuria  as  soon  as  convenient, 
and  will  negotiate  with  the  Empress  on  the  basis  of  the 
fiction  that  the  Legations  were  attacked  by  rebels. 

This  intimation  has  greatly  startled  the  Powers.  France, 
though  obviously  disapproving,  has  assented  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  America  accepts  it  with  reserves ;  but  Germany  is 
bitterly  annoyed,  Austria  and  Italy  side  with  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain,  though  delaying  her  answer,  has  ordered  the 
fourth  brigade  of  Indian  troops  promptly  to  Hong-kong. 
The  opinion  of  Japan  alone  is  still  uncertain.  Officially,  the 
Powers  request  time  to  communicate  with  their  representa¬ 
tives,  but  it  is  already  evident  that  unless  Russia  gives  way, 
and  either  agrees  to  remain  in  Pekin  or  to  join  the  Powers  in 
insisting  on  punitive  terms,  the  Concert  is  suspended.  None 
of  the  Powers  wish  to  protract  the  war,  but  all,  except 
Russia,  feel  that  if  the  Empress-Regent  is  allowed  t.o  return 
to  Pekin  unpunished  the  position  of  white  men  in  China  will 
be  nearly  intolerable.  The  Russian  motive  is  generally 
assumed  to  be  a  wish  to  check  the  ambition  of  Germany, 
but  it  is  probable  that  she  sees  her  way  to  all  she  wants  in 
Manchuria,  and  is  unwilling  to  spend  treasure  and-  men  on 
behalf  of  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  We  have  explained 
our  view  of  the  situation  elsewhere,  which  is,  in  brief,  that 
the  punishment  of  the  Chinese  Court  is  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  all. white  men,  but  that  the  punishment  once  inflicted 
the  sooner  we  are  out  of  China  the  better. 

The  Court  of  Ghina  has,  it  is  alleged,  appointed  Li  Hung 
Chang,  Prince  Ching,  Yung-Lu,  and  Hsu-tung,  another 
reactionary  noble,  its  plenipotentiaries,  and  the  first-named 


will,  it  is  alleged,  at  once  proceed  to  Tientsin.  He  gives  no 
hint  of  the  terms  which  he  is  empowered  to  offer,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  Empress-Regent  is 
either  repentant  or  conciliatory.  She  has  not  removed  the 
Viceroy  of  Shensi,  who  has,  it  seems  evident,  murdered  the 
missionaries  in  his  province,  and  her  latest  decrees  order  a 
continuance  of  the  war  against  foreigners.  Much,  however, 
is  at  present  still  obscure,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Empress 
believes  that  violent  threats  will  help  to  make  the  foreigners 
more  manageable.  It  seems  to  have  been  settled  that  the 
Purple  Palace  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  on  August  28th  the 
Allies  marched  solemnly  through  “  the  Forbidden  City.” 
The  foreigners  in  China,  who  are  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
Russian  proposal,  appear  to  think  this  march  will  have  a 
great  effect,  but  whether  that  effect  will  be  a  desire  for  peace 
is  doubtful.  Most  foreign  residents  in  China  wish  for  war,  as 
they  see  in  the  anger  of  combined  Europe  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  humbling  China  once  for  all. 

Three  new  and  important  facts  come  out  in  Admiral  Sey¬ 
mour’s  report  upon  his  relief  expedition.  One  is  that  he  felt 
compelled  to  go  because  he  had  received  a  despatch  from  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald  sayiug  that  unless  relief  arrived  at  once 
it  would  be  too  late.  It  would,  he  thought,  after  such  a 
summons,  be  dishonourable  to  hesitate.  Another  is  that  the 
expedition  was  wholly  dependent  for  supplies  on  its  com¬ 
munications.  The  moment  they  were  cut  it  was  compelled 
to  return,  and  but  for  the  fortunate  seizure  of  the  well- 
provided  arsenal,  it  would  have  been  conquered  by  want  of 
food  and  ammunition.  The  third  is  that  with  ability  and 
tact  in  the  commander  international  troops  can  be  induced 
to  act  willingly  together.  Admiral  Seymour  never  had  any 
trouble  with  any  of  his  eight  allies.  It  is  possible  that  when 
sbarp  work  has  to  be  done  we  all  tend  to  exaggerate  this 
cause  of  weakness.  When  unity  alone  can  save  a  composite 
force,  it  is  sometimes  inclined  to  be  unanimous. 


On  Friday  the  result  of  the  Boers’  last  stand  remained 
undecided.  The  situation  is  briefly  as  follows.  Botha  and 
the  major  part  of  the  Boers  still  in  arms  retreated  on  Lyden- 
burg,  and  were  followed  by  General  Buller  till  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  front  of  a  practically  impregnable  position — worse 
thanLaing’s  Nek  is  tbe  report  of  tbe  correspondents — and  there 
he  has  sat  down  to  watch  his  enemy.  Meantime  a  force  has 
been  despatched  by  Lord  Roberts  to  turn,  if  possible,  the  Boer 
flank.  W hether  the  Boers  will  fight  it  out  remains  to  be  seen. 
Their  position  is  not  really  a  good  one  as  long  as  we  refuse  to 
run  our  beads  against  their  treuches.  They  fear  to  retreat  to  the 
North,  because  the  natives  in  that  direction  are  strong  and 
hostile.  The  West  is  barred  as  well  as  the  South,  and  to  the 
East  lies  Portuguese  territory.  However,  there  is  little  use 
in  speculating  as  to  what  will  happen,  as  a  few  hours  must 
probably  decide  whether  Botha  will  stand  or  not.  The  Boers 
who  retreated  to  Barberton  are  said  to  be  suffering  severely 
from  disease.  Large  numbers  of  Boer  women  and  children 
are  assembled  there,  and  under  very  bad  sanitary  conditions. 
Forty  British  officers  are  also  detained  in  Barberton. 

Last  Saturday  news  was  received  that  Lord  Roberts  had 
issued  a  proclamation  annexing  the  Transvaal.  As  we  have 
explained  elsewhere,  this  of  course  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  procla¬ 
mation  resuming  the  Queen’s  sovereignty,  for,  as  the. original 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  never  annulled,  but  only  a 
very  high  degree  of  autonomy  granted  to  inhabitants  by 
the  Conventions,  it  is  impossible  to  talk  about  annexation. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Transvaal,  like  the 
Orange  Free  State,  has  now  been  regularly  included  in  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Kruger  has  very  naturally  protested,  but  bis 
protest  is  unavailing,  and  he  is  now  considering  whether  to 
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seek  asylum  in  Portuguese  territory,  or  to  join  his  burghers 
in  a  last  stand  in  one  of  the  mountain  fastnesses.  That  he 
will  ultimately  take  refuge  across  the  Portuguese  border  is 
our  firm  belief.  The  vast  sums  of  gold  lodged  by  him  in 
Europe  will  prevent  him  running  the  risk  of  being  made  a 
prisoner.  Meantime,  Portugal  is  evidently  anxious  as  to  the 
possibility  of  bodies  of  Boers  trekking  into  Portuguese  terri¬ 
tory,  and  it  is  reported  from  Lisbon  that  a  force  of  a 
thousand  soldiers  is  being  despatched  to  Delagoa  Bay. 


The  only  other  item  of  South  African  news  of  importance 
is  the  heroic  defence  of  Ladybrand.  On  Tuesday  news  was 
received  that  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  British  soldiers 
without  any  large  guns  were  being  besieged  at  Ladybrand  by 
a  force  of  about  three  thousand  Boers  with  nine  guns  and  a 
pom-pom.  General  Hunter  was  announced  to  be  coming  to 
the  rescue,  but  it  was  feared  that  he  could  not  arrive  in  time 
to  prevent  so  small  a  force  being  utterly  overwhelmed.  Yet, 
incredible  as  it  seems,  the  heroic  little  band  actually  managed 
to  hold  out  in  their  trenches  till  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  Hunter  put  the  Boers  to  flight.  So  eager 
were  the  Boers  to  take  Ladybrand  that  they  twice 
charged,  but  both  times  were  driven  off  with  loss.  Tue  relief 
actually  took  place  on  Wednesday.  A  picturesque  feature  of 
the  incident  was  the  fact  that  Sir  Godfrey  Lagdeu  and  the 
Basuto  chief,  Lerothodi,  actually  watched  the  fight  from  one 
of  the  mountains  of  Basutoland  facing  Ladybrand.  Once 
again  the  Boers  showed  their  utter  inability  to  capture  a 
position,  however  weakly  held,  by  assault.  Not  once  have 
they  succeeded  in  a  direot  attack  during  the  war.  Cromwell 
said  of  his  Ironsides  that  they  never  assaulted  a  place  but 
they  stormed  it.  Exactly  the  reverse  must  be  said  of  the 
Boers.  Of  course  this  is  not  entirely  because  of  want  of 
active  courage  in  the  Boers.  In  modern  war  the  odds  are 
very  heavy  on  the  defence. 


The  Sultan  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  accession  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  His  Majesty  did  not  venture  to  appear  in 
public,  but  he  received  presents  and  congratulations  from 
most  of  the  Powers  of  the  world.  All  the  Ambassadors 
were  present  at  his  reception,  and  most  of  them  went 
out  of  their  way  to  make  the  illuminations  splendid. 
The  Czar  sent  a  jasper  clock,  M.  Loubet  some  Sevres 
porcelain,  and  the  German  Emperor  a  quantity  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Palestine,  probably  taken  by  himself,  or  at  his 
special  orders.  A  good  deal  is  said  about  the  degradation 
involved  in  all  this  worship  of  the  tyrant  who  sanctioned  the 
Armenian  massacres,  and  undoubtedly  there  is  something 
revolting  in  the  representatives  of  civilisation  waiting  reveren¬ 
tially  upon  a  man  so  stained  with  innocent  blood.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  wait,  and 
that  it  is  most  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  for  an  Ambassador 
to  refuse  ceremonial  courtesies  to  a  Sovereign  and  yet  remain 
accredited  to  his  Court.  The  guilt,  so  far  as  there  is  guilt, 
attaches  to  those  who,  for  purely  political  reasons,  prevented 
this  country  from  performing  its  duty,  and  punishing  the 
Armenian  massacres,  which,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt, 
strengthened  the  throne  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  not  from  horror 
but  from  admiration  that  the  Turks  give  to  their  Sultans  the 
title  of  “  Blood-drinker.” 


The  Czar  is  exceedingly  desirous  just  now  that  the  French 
should  follow  his  lead  in  Chinese  affairs.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  he  has  been  advised  not  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition,  as 
the  French  had  greatly  wished,  and  he  has  accordingly  cast 
about  for  some  solatium.  It  has  been  found  in  a  complimen¬ 
tary  letter,  which,  with  the  cross  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  St. 
Andrew,  was  on  Monday  presented  to  M.  Loubet.  In  the 
letter  the  Czar  calls  the  French  President  his  “  very  dear  and 
great  friend, ’’and  speaks  of  the  present  time  as  one  in  which  the 
complete  accord  between  France  and  Russia  “can  more  than 
ever  diffuse  its  beneficent  influence  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  peace,  which  lies  equally  close  to  our  hearts.” 
His  Majesty  cannot  go  to  Paris,  “but  afar  and  near  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  ourselves  with  everything  that  con¬ 
cerns  France.”  The  French  are  greatly  pleased,  though  a  few 
of  them  murmur  that  the  alliance,  always  beneficial  to  Russia, 
seems  never  to  produce  any  advantage  to  France.  It  has 
prevented  panic  in  France  for  a  good  many  years,  which  is 


something,  and  it  moderates  the  action  of  France,  which  is 
*omething  more.  Ttiat  France  has  to  pay  for  these  benefits 
is  true,  but  one  pays  for  most  blessings. 


The  Due  d’Or leans,  the  French  Pretender,  having 
“defended  the  Army  and  denounced  Jewish  and  Masonic 
cosmopolitanism,”  writes  to  the  Gazette  de  France  to  condemn 
centralisation.  “  Decentralisation,”  he  says,  “is  economy;  it 
is  liberty;  it  is  the  best  counterpoise  to  as  well  as  the 
most  solid  defence  of  authority.”  No  “weak  Power  can 
decentralise.”  “  Relying  on  the  national  Army,  and  being 
myself  an  energetio  and  strong,  because  traditional,  central 
power,  I  alone  am  in  a  position  to  restore  spontaneous 
life  to  the  towns  and  villages,  and  to  rescue  France 
from  the  administrative  compression  which  is  stifling 
it.”  Englishmen,  of  course,  approve  decentralisation,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  every  Government  of  France 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  time  of  M.  Loubet 
has  increased  centralisation,  the  most  liberal  Republicans 
and  the  strongest  despots  equally  accepting  the  system. 
That  seems  to  show  that  it  suits  France,  though  no  doubt  it 
has  been  pushed  to  absurd  lengths  there,  every  three  French¬ 
men  maintaining  a  fourth  whose  business  is  to  look  after 
them.  The  Duke  will  probably  find  that  he  has  annoyed 
the  mighty  bureaucracy  of  France,  without  exciting  enthusiasm 
among  those  whom  it  guides,  protects,  and  fleeces. 


A  Congress  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  opened  its 
proceedings  in  Paris  on  Wednesday,  Lord  Avebury  (Sir  J. 
Lubbock),  as  Chairman,  delivering  the  address.  His  speech 
touched  on  many  topics,  as,  for  example,  the  evil  of  investors 
displaying  faith,  hope,  and  charity  towards  company  pro¬ 
moters,  but  on  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  it  was  full 
of  kindliness.  He  could  not  believe  in  war  between  them 
while  France  exported  £53,000,000  of  goods  to  England, 
being  one-third  of  her  whole  export  trade,  and  imported 
from  her  £22,277,000, — a  curious  difference,  which  must 
be  in  some  way  nominal,  as  France  does  not  give 
away  her  products,  but  which  Lord  Avebury  did  not 
explain.  Trade,  unhappily,  does  not  always  prevent 
dislikes,  or  Ireland,  which  sells  96  per  cent,  of  her  sale¬ 
able  produce  to  Great  Britain,  would  always  be  devoted 
to  her ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  mercantile  class  has  now  large 
influence  everywhere  and  sometimes  dislikes  war.  It  helped 
materially  to  prevent  an  outbreak  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  over  the  Venezuela  question,  and  probably  steadies 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  We  do  not 
suppose  French  soldiers  think  much  of  political  economy,  but 
the  taxpayer  has  always  a  voice,  and  the  French  taxpayer  has 
a  vivid  idea  of  his  position  if  trade  between  the  two  countries 
were  suddenly  arrested. 


The  Trade  -  Union  Congress  opened  on  Monday  at 
Huddersfield,  Mr.  William  Pickles  delivering  the  Pre¬ 
sidential  address  on  the  following  day.  Ten  years  ago,  said 
Mr.  Pickles,  the  problem  was  how  best  to  determine  tbe 
rights  and  duties  of  the  working  classes  in  the  existing 
social  order.  The  problem  and  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  had  now  so  far  changed  that  they 
proposed  to  sweep  away  the  existing  social  order  altogether 
and  substitute  collectivism  for  capitalism  as  its  basis.  This 
had  brought  them  into  collision  with  tbe  teaching  of  Darwin 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  but  Mr.  Pickles  sought  to  show  by 
lengthy  philosophical  argument  that  the  anomaly  was  only 
apparent,  at  least  so  far  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Under  different  social  stages  different  types  would 
survive.  The  community  were  driven  to  adopt  collectivism  in 
self-defence  as  the  simplest  remedy  against  the  greed  of  the 
capitalist.  “  The  capitalist  had  socialised  production 
[through  the  application  of  the  joint-stock  principle],  and 
the  people  would  socialise  ownership  and  distribution.”  In 
the  Millennium  as  sketched  by  Mr.  Pickles  the  struggle  for 
existence  would  be  suspended,  natural  selection  would  once 
more  operate,  though  on  a  higher  plane,  and  man’s  only 
chance  of  obtaining  high  social  position  would  be  by  the 
possession  of  actual  sterling  merit,  by  cultivating  morality, 
intelligence,  art,  literature,  and  science.  In  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  discussion  a  motion  condemning  the  war  was 
carried  by  a  small  majority. 
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On  Wednesday  Mr.  Justice  Farwell,  the  Vacation  Judge, 
gave  a  most  important  judgment  in  regard  to  Trade-Unions. 
The  question  before  him  was  whether  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants  could  or  could  not  be  restrained 
by  injunction.  It  has  hitherto  been  generally  supposed  that 
Trade-Unions  could  not  be  proceeded  against  and  made 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  officers,  but  Mr.  Justice 
Farwell,  in  a  most  clear  and  able  judgment,  held  the  con¬ 
trary  and  granted  the  injunction.  If  legal  action  could  not 
be  taken  against  Trade-Unions,  and  the  contention  of  the 
defendant  Society  were  well  founded,  then,  said  Mr.  Justice 
Farwell,  “the  Legislature  has  authorised  the  creation  of 
numerous  bodies  of  men  capable  of  owning  great  wealth  and 
of  acting  by  agents  with  absolutely  no  responsibility  for  the 
wrongs  that  they  may  do  to  other  persons  by  the  use  of  that 
wealth  and  the  employment  of  those  agents.  They  would  be 
at  liberty  (I  do  not  at  all  suggest  that  the  defendant  Society 
would  so  act)  to  disseminate  libels  broadcast  or  to  hire  men 
to  reproduce  the  rattening  methods  that  disgraced  Sheffield 
thirty  years  ago,  and  their  victims  would  have  nothing  to 
look  to  for  damages  but  the  pockets  of  the  individuals, 
usually  men  of  small  means,  who  acted  as  their  agents.”  It 
would,  he  declared,  require  very  clear  and  express  words  of 
enactment  to  induce  him  to  hold  that  the  Legislature  had  in 
fact  legalised  the  existence  of  such  irresponsible  bodies  with 
such  wide  capacity  for  evil.  We  must  say  that  this  view 
seems  consistent  with  common-sense  and  justice,  but  if  it 
should  be  held  to  be  good  law,  and  we  presume  that  in  some 
way  or  other  an  appeal  will  be  secured,  we  trust  that  the 
Courts  will  be  most  careful  in  their  use  of  injunctions. 
Injunctions  are  most  salutary  weapons,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  see  them,  as  in  America,  used  at  every  labour  dispute. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  opened  on 
Wednesday  at  Bradford.  Sir  William  Turner,  the  new 
President,  dealt  in  his  inaugural  address  with  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  century  in  his  own  special  line  of 
study, — viz.,  the  science  of  the  structure  and  organisation  of 
the  bodies  of  men  and  animals.  After  briefly  recapitulating 
the  various  provisional  hypotheses  held  by  earlier  investi¬ 
gators,  and  laying  stress  on  the  immense  impulse  given  to 
research  by  improvements  in  the  microscope  and  other 
methods  and  appliances,  Sir  William  found  the  great  starting 
point  of  modern  biological  science  in  Schwann’s  enunciation 
of  the  principle  that  the  elementary  tissues  consisted  of  cells, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  a  minute  review  of  the  progress 
of  onr  knowledge  of  these  “  visible  anatomical  units.”  A 
great  step  in  advance  was  made  by  the  establishment  of  the 
proposition  that  cell-formation  was  a  continuous  development 
by  descent — the  omnis  cellula  e  cellula  of  Virchow — as 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  or 
abiogenesis,  now  virtually  abandoned. 

Passing  thence  to  the  growth  of  more  accurate  conceptions 
as  to  the  structure  and  polymorphic  character  of  cell-plasm 
and  nucleus,  and  the  difference  between  secretive  and  nerve 
cells,  Sir  William  Turner  reviewed  the  successive  dis¬ 
coveries  made  in  the  last  thirty  years  as  to  the  shape, 
structure,  function,  and  propagation  of  the  group  of 
organisms  known  as  bacteria  or  microbes,  on  the  economic 
value  of  which  he  laid  especial  stress ;  described  the  process 
which  led  to  the  formation  in  the  egg  of  a  bird  of  the  embryo 
or  chick;  reviewed  the  progress  made  in  morphology— in 
which  science  he  placed  Goethe  as  one  of  the  pioneers — and 
concluded  by  describing  the  illuminating  results  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  that  variations  could  be  transmitted  by 
heredity  to  younger  generations.  In  the  course  of  an  impres¬ 
sive  peroration  the  President  observed :  “We  know  not  as 
regards  time  when  the  fiat  went  forth,  ‘  Let  there  be  Life, 
and  there  was  Life.’  ”  The  last  word  of  modern  seience  offers 
no  clue  to  the  great  mystery  of  the  origin  of  life  on  our 
planet.  At  the  general  meeting  held  in  the  afternoon  the 
motion  that  women  members  of  the  Association  should  in 
future  be  eligible  as  members  of  the  general  and  sectional 
committees  was  carried  by  a  substantial  majority,  Professor 
Silvanus  Thompson,  who  supported  the  motion,  mentioning 
that  the  most  striking  paper  read  at  the  Congress  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  in  Paris  was  by  an  English  lady,  Mrs.  Ayrton. 

The  news  from  Glasgow  in  regard  to  the  plague  is  decidedly 


reassuring.  The  official  bulletin  issued  on  Thursday — the 
fifteenth  day  since  the  outbreak — showed  that  for  two  days 
no  fresh  cases  had  occurred,  and  as  medical  experts  agree  in 
regarding  the  maximum  period  of  incubation  to  be  fourteen 
days,  it  is  hoped  that  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  is  checked. 
According  to  Friday’s  papers  the  number  of  patients  in 
hospital  suffering  from  plague  is  thirteen,  most  of  whom  are 
out  of  danger,  and  no  further  fatal  cases  are  now  anticipated. 
The  authorities,  however,  so  far  from  relaxing  their  efforts, 
are  providing  for  the  opening  of  a  third  reception  house,  the 
work  of  disinfecting  the  seat  of  the  outbreak  is  steadily 
going  on,  and  special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  rats  infesting  the  building. 


The  September  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  a  very  useful 
article  by  Mr.  Holt  Schooling  giving  the  exact  figures  as  to 
the  over-representation  of  Ireland  and  the  under- representa¬ 
tion  of  England.  At  present,  if  the  representatives  of  the 
three  kingdoms  were  fairly  apportioned  according  to  popu¬ 
lation,  Scotland  would  have  71  Members  instead  of  72 
as  she  has  now,  Ireland  would  have  70  instead  of  103,  and 
England  529  instead  of  495.  In  other  words,  Ireland  has 
33  Members  too  many  and  England  34  too  few,  while  Scot¬ 
land  has  only  1  more  than  her  fair  share.  Mr.  Holt 
Schooling  enforces  these  facts  by  taking  also  the  basis  of 
Imperial  contribution  and  showing  that  Ireland  is  over¬ 
represented.  To  our  mind,  however,  only  the  population 
test  is  material.  A  man  has  a  right  to  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  law-making  of  the  country  in  respect  of  his  man¬ 
hood  rather  than  of  his  purse,  for  laws  affecting  his  life  and 
liberty  are  far  more  important  than  supply.  Population  is 
the  only  safe  and  true  test,  and  judged  by  that  our  present 
system  stands  condemned  as  unfair.  Of  course  many  specious 
arguments  can  be  produced  in  favour  of  this  as  of  every  other 
injustice,  but,  in  truth,  they  are  only  the  arguments  which 
seventy  years  ago  used  to  be  employed  to  defend  the  system 
of  rotten  boroughs.  Ireland’s  over-representation  is  merely 
the  electoral  injustice  perpetrated  at  Gatton  or  Old  Sarum 
in  a  less  exaggerated  form. 

Mr.  Shelley,  the  returned  war  correspondent,  sends  to  the 
Westminster  Gazette  of  Tuesday  a  striking  paper  on  the 
British  officer  as  seen  in  the  war.  He  is  not  by  any  means 
an  indulgent  critic,  but  two  things  in  regard  to  the  British 
officer  he  lays  down  as  beyond  all  doubt.  The  first  is  the 
splendid  bravery  of  the  British  officer.  The  second  is  his 
attachment  to,  and  self-sacrificing  care  of,  his  men.  But, 
says  Mr.  Shelley,  the  British  officer,  unfortunately,  does  not 
take  his  profession  seriously, — does  not  work  at  it,  but  plays 
at  it.  That  is,  we  believe,  a  true  bill  on  all  counts,  but  it  is 
not  fair  to  blame  the  British  officer  in  the  lower  ranks  of  tbe 
{Service.  He  does  exactly  what  is  expected  of  him  and  what 
he  is  taught  to  do,  and  no  more.  He  is  taught  to  expose  him¬ 
self  fearlessly  to  every  kind  of  danger,  and  to  look  after  his  men 
and  to  treat  them  with  all  possible  justice  and  consideration, 
and  these  things  he  does  loyally  and  well.  He  is  not  taught 
by  those  in  authority  to  be  a  scientific  soldier  or  to  worry  his 
head  with  military  problems,  and  therefore  he  gives  these 
matters  little  or  no  attention.  Let  us  be  just,  however,  and 
not  blame  him,  but  the  highly  placed  soldiers  who  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  neglected  the  training  of 
officers  and  encouraged  the  notion  that  a  plucky  turn-up  with 
natives  was  worth  any  amount  of  “theoretical  humbug”  at 
manceuvres  or  Aldershot. 


News  was  received  on  Friday  that  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi, 
cousin  of  the  King  of  Italy,  had  returned  from  his  Arctic 
Expedition  in  the  ‘  Stella  Polare.’  The  vessel  was  for  eleven, 
months  held  fast  in  the  ice,  and  the  explorers  suffered  con¬ 
siderable  privations.  They  lived  for  a  hundred  days  on  dog’s 
flesh.  Two  men  died,  and  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  had  two 
fingers  frostbitten.  The  expedition,  however,  succeeded  in 
getting  further  north  than  even  Nansen.  They  reached  a 
point  in  latitude  86  degrees  33  min.  N.,  thus  penetrating 
farther  north  than  Nansen,  who  reached  86  degrees  14  min.  N. 
The  scientific  results  of  the  voyage  are  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  98|, 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  RUSSIAN  PROPOSALS. 

THE  Russian  Government  has  placed  all  the  Powers, 
and  especially  this  country,  in  a  position  of  grave 
embarrassment.  She  has  announced  in  an  unusually 
formal  way,  through  a  circular  addressed  to  all  the 
Powers  interested,  that  the  Legations  being  rescued,  and 
there  being  no  immediate  opportunity  of  aiding  the 
Chinese  Government  against  its  “  rebels,”  she  proposes 
to  retire  from  Pekin,  and  whenever  a  regular  Chinese 
Government  appears,  to  recommence  negotiations  with  it 
from  Tientsin.  She  recommends  all  the  Powers  to  follow 
her  example,  and  in  proof  that  she  is  in  earnest  she 
directs  her  Minister,  M.  de  Giers,  to  retire  at  once  with 
all  Russian  subjects  and  soldiers,  and  promises,  whenever 
her  railway  is  secure,  to  retire  even  from  Manchuria.  As 
she  cannot,  without  exposing  her  subjects  to  massacre, keep 
the  latter  promise,  we  need  not  discuss  it  just  now,  except 
to  blame  once  more  the  readiness  of  the  Asiatic  Depart- 
meutof  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  to  give  impossible  pledges 
which  seem  convenient  ;  but  the  first  decision  will  perplex 
Lord  Salisbury  more  than  any  event  of  recent  years.  His 
first  wish,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  be  to  accept  and  endorse  it. 
This  outbreak  of  anti-European  feeling  in  China  must  be  to 
him,  to  speak  frankly,  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  It  could 
not  have  occurred  at  a  more  unfortunate  moment.  Great 
Britain  has  a  serious  war  still  upon  her  hands,  serious 
because  it  keeps  the  bulk  of  her  Army  abroad,  she  wishes 
greatly  to  revise  and  improve  her  military  system,  and 
she  cannot  call  suddenly  on  India  for  unlimited  military 
aid.  She  perceives  clearly  that  with  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  the  difficulty  of  coercing  China  is  indefinitely  in¬ 
creased,  and  she  recognises,  or  at  least  her  statesmen 
recognise,  that  any  territory  acquired  in  that  Empire 
would  diminish,  instead  of  increasing,  her  resources.  A 
retreat  would,  therefore,  be  to  her  a  relief,  and  to  Lord 
Salisbury  a  mode  of  escape  from  a  position  in  which  he 
must  feel  like  a  soldier  ordered  to  march  through  a  forest 
where  every  tree  may  conceal  a  foe.  It  is  no  affront  to 
Lord  Salisbury’s  bright  intelligence  to  suppose  that  he  is 
perplexed,  like  every  other  statesman  out  of  Russia,  by  a 
situation  for  which  there  are  no  precedents  and  no 
guiding  rules.  One  half  of  Asia  has  risen  upon  its 
European  guests  and  tried  to  slaughter  them  out.  There 
are  no  means  of  conquering  that  half  even  if  there  were 
the  inclination,  and  yet  to  leave  them  unconquered 
may  well  seem  to  be  a  grave  dereliction  of  historic 
duty.  Under  such  circumstances  the  temptation  to 
do  nothing — which  is  substantially  the  Russian  counsel 
— but  wait  events,  and  see  if  some  reasonable  government 
will  not  arise  in  China,  must  be  almost  irresistible.  It 
will  be  all  the  stronger  because,  though  our  people 
are  suspicious  of  what  may  happen  after  withdrawal, 
Lord  Salisbury  is  absolutely  sincere  when  he  says 
that  he  wants  nothing  in  China  but  trade,  and  especially 
wants  no  increase  of  dominion.  Nobody  can  touch 
the  Yangtse  Valley  without  our  consent,  for  that 
would  take  ships,  and  we  can  destroy  ships ;  and  that 
being  so,  whether  Russia  conquers  Manchuria — which  we 
cannot  prevent — or  Germany  demands  Shantung — which 
we  have  no  interest  in  preventing — must  seem  to  a  Foreign 
Secretary  matter  of  comparatively  trifling  moment.  All 
prima-facie  arguments  are  therefore  in  favour  of  the 
Russian  proposal. 

But  then  there  are  reasons,  weighty  reasons,  on  the 
other  side.  In  the  first  place,  to  retire  from  Pekin  with 
nothing  settled,  with  no  punishment  inflicted  for  the  past 
wrong,  and  no  security  obtained  against  its  repetition,  is 
to  give  up  the  claim  to  justice  in  China,  and  in  truth, 
though  the  words  are  misused  till  they  seem  vague,  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  civilisation.  Residents  in  China, 
bewildered  by  the  vastness  of  the  interests  at  stake,  are 
always  liable  to  exaggerate,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  their  exact  accuracy  when  they  say  that  if  China 
this  time  remains  unpunished,  the  Chinese  will  consider 
themselves  victorious,  and  no  white  man  in  the  Empire, 
whether  preacher,  or  trader,  or  diplomatist,  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  safe.  ‘  Nothing  will  happen,’  the  Mandarins  will 
say,  ‘if  we  kill  foreigners;’ and  whenever  they  are  enraged, 
which  happens  more  frequently  than  their  laces  show, 


they  will  avail  themselves  of  their  impunity.  Europe, 
so  far  from  controlling  or  even  advising  China,  will  dwell 
in  China  on  sufferance  as  un  unhonoured  and  unwelcome 
guest.  It  is  possible  that  the  development  of  trade  will 
be  arrested,  probable  that  the  construction  of  railways 
will  be  prevented,  certain  that  Christianity  will  be  no 
longer  discussed  or  propagated  except  by  those  who  can 
endure  to  see  all  their  converts  martyrs.  It  is  something 
more  than  hard  to  ask  a  British  Foreign  Minister  to  con¬ 
sent  to  a  result  which  every  elector  in  his  eoun'ry  will 
consider  shameful,  or,  at  all  events,  one  demanding  most 
convincing  explanations.  Moreover,  there  is  a  second 
obstacle  more  strictly  diplomatic.  It  is  certain  that  the 
German  Emperor  will  consider  himself  jockeyed  by 
a  general  retreat  from  Pekin.  He  has  a  special 
ground  of  quarrel  with  China,  he  has  thrown  himself 
into  it  with  his  accustomed  energy,  and  he  has  by 
appointing  Field-Marshal  von  Waldersee  to  the  command 
of  his  forces  proclaimed  urbi  et  orbi  that  he  means  to  do 
something  great.  If  he  accepts  the  Russian  proposal  he 
will  look  almost  ridiculous,  his  armaments  being  needless, 
while  if  he  is  compelled  to  go  on  alone  he  will  consider 
himself  betrayed,  not  only  by  Russia,  but  bv  all  the 
Powers.  His  bitterness  will  certainly  not  be  diminished 
by  a  reflection  that  he  has  recently  tried  hard  to  deserve 
British  benevolence,  or  by  the  suspicion  that  to  isolate 
him  is  the  very  object  of  the  Russian  proposal.  Russia, 
we  may  be  sure,  does  not  want  the  German  Army  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  as  well  as  on  her  European 
border. 

In  circumstances  so  complex  almost  any  course  is  open 
to  serious  objection  ;  bur.  the  easiest  would,  we  think,  be 
to  point  out  to  the  Russian  statesmen  the  dangers  their 
policy  entails, and  to  aunounce  to  them  the  policy  we  sug¬ 
gested  last  week,— i.e.,  the  policy  of  retiring  immediately 
after  retribution,  aud  on  our  part  without  any  territorial 
acquisition.  We  would  then  ask  their  aid  in  pressing  on 
China  an  agreement  which  shall  secure  at  least  some  of  the 
conditions  of  future  security — for  example,  leave  to  fortify 
and  garrison  the  Legations — and  meanwhile  to  retain 
Pekin  as  “a  material  guarantee ”  that  the  claim  of  Europe 
to  justice  shall  not  be  disregarded.  The  city  is  not  a 
perfect  guarantee,  because  the  Chinese  with  Segan  for  a 
capital  can  afford  to  disregard  "a  remote  Northern  city,” 
but  still  it  is  better  than  none.  The  Mauchu  Princes  are 
little  accustomed  to  life  anywhere  else,  they  will  thirst 
to  regain  their  palaces,  and  they  may  in  the  end,  rather 
than  finally  abandon  Pekin,  submit  to  execute  the  most 
guilty  of  their  own  number.  It  will  be  tedious  work  to 
convince  the  Court  thai  it  cannot  usefully  resist,  but  still 
it  may  be  done,  and  once  done,  there  will  be  great  un¬ 
willingness  to  rbk  a  repetition  of  the  outrage.  That  is 
not  .  a  promising  prospect,  but,  at  least  it  is  better  than 
any  which  would  be  visible  if  the  unpunished  Empress 
and  her  unpunished  Court  were  permitted  to  regain 
Pekin  under  a  thin  pretext  of  conducting  negotiations. 
Li  Hung  Chang  loves  negotiating,  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  he  who  said  :  “China  cannot  cede 
territory,  for  opinion  will  not  allow  it,  and  cannot  pay  an 
indemnity,  for  she  has  no  money,  but  she  can  and  will 
give  written  promises  that  affairs  shall  be  better  managed 
in  future”  !  We  may  have  to  accept  even  that  assurance, 
as  the  best  we  can  get,  transparent  as  the  fraud  would 
be,  but  we  certainly  shall  have  to  accept  it  if  we  restore 
the  Empress  to  her  capital  without  conditions  made. 
Naturally  she  will  sav:  ‘  Europe  could  not  do  without  nn 
in  Pekin  ;  what  haYe  I  to  fear?  ’ 

But  though  we  regret  that  Russia  should  have  made 
her  proposals  for  leaving  Pekiu  without  the  essential 
condition  that  a  vigorous  attempt  should  be  made  at 
punishment,  we  adhere,  in  any  case,  to  what  we  said 
last  week  as  to  our  true  policy  in  China.  As  soon  as  we 
have  exacted  reparation  from  China  of  a  kind  that  will 
check  outrages  in  the  future,  we  have  every  reason  for 
adopting  Russia’s  policy  of  withdrawal.  R-paration 
accomplished,  our  true  policy  becomes  identical  with 
that  proposed  from  St.  Petersburg.  As  it  is,  Russia 
has  impaired  a  sound  policy  by  not  insisting  that  it 
shall  be  preceded  by  reparation.  Possibly,  as  we  have 
suggested  above,  Russia  may  be  induced  to  reconsider 
her  scheme.  If  so,  no  harm  has  been  done.  If  not,  the 
essential  thing  is  to  consider  what  Great  Britain  should 
do  next.  Our  own  answer  is  clear ;  it  would  be  :  Announce 
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that  we  shall  join  with  any  other  Powers  willing  to 
co-operate  ia  exacting  punishment  from  China,  but  that 
after  punishment  had  been  exacted  we  should  follow 
the  example  of  Russia  and  withdraw  from  further  action. 
We  need  not  miss  a  wise  policy  because  Russia  insists  on 
adopting  a  portion  of  it  in  an  unworkable  shape. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SITUATION. 

S  we  write  the  fate  of  Botha  and  of  the  last  remnants 
of  the  Boer  Army  still  hangs  in  the  balance,  but 
nothing  can  now  avert  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Boers. 
We  may  conceivably  have  to  face  a  reverse  or  two  more, 
may  even  have  another  Spion  Kop,  but  the  end  is  certain. 
In  other  words,  Lord  Roberts’s  so-called  proclamation  of 
annexation  was  not  premature. — It  cannot  of  course  have 
been  really  a  proclamation  of  annexation,  for  you  cannot 
annex  what  is  yours  already,  but  merely  a  proclamation 
annulling  the  grants  (not  contracts,  remember)  made  in 
the  two  Conventions,  and  resuming  complete  sovereignty. — 
But  the  resumption  of  complete  sovereignty  necessarily 
raises  the  question  what  steps  ought  now  to  be  taken  to 
secure  the  permanent  peace  of  South  Africa.  The  first 
thing  is  obviously  to  stamp  out  the  last  embers  of  war. 
That  this  must  be  done  sternly  and  thoroughly  goes  with¬ 
out  saying,  but  there  should  of  course  be  no  attempt  to 
treat  the  Boers  in  arms  in  the  Lydenburg  district  as  rebels. 
These  men  must  be  accorded  the  full  rights  of  belligerents, 
even  though  their  Government  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
men  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  neutrality  and  violated 
it  are,  however,  on  a  perfectly  different  footing,  and  to 
them  no  special  consideration  need  be  shown.  Their  lives 
are  forfeit.  We  do  not  say  we  would  exact  the  forfeit,  but 
in  properly  proved  cases  strong  action  should  be  taken  to 
show  the  Boers  that  a  breach  of  the  most  solemn  pledges 
shall  never  go  unpunished.  Confiscation  of  their  lands 
would  certainly  not  be  too  severe  a  penalty.  The  farmers 
took  the  oath  deliberately  and  of  their  own  free  will.  If 
their  patriotism  was  too  stroug  to  allow  them  to  keep  the 
oath,  why  was  it  not  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  take  it? 
But  though  we  would  treat  the  unperjured  burghers  with  all 
the  consideration  due  to  brave  belligerents,  we  admit  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  indefinitely  to  extend  the  period  of  war. 
After  the  last  action  that  can  fairly  be  called  a  battle  has 
been  fought,  and  after  there  has  ceased  to  be  any 
organised  body  of  troops  left  in  the  Lydenburg  or 
Barberton  districts,  it  will  be  perfectly  fair  to  say 
to  the  burghers  that  they  must  stop  fighting,  and 
that  if  they  do  not  they  must  take  the  consequences 
of  being  regarded  as  outlaws  in  the  new  State  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Transvaal.  We  would  take  action,  not 
by  proclaiming  them  rebels,  but  in  the  following  way. 
We  would  take  all  farms  on  which  the  owners  were 
not  residing  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  then 
give  notice  that  if  within  a  month  or  six  weeks 
the  owners  appeared  and  took  the  oath  of  neutrality 
their  farms  would  be  given  back  to  them.  If  not  they 
would  be  considered  as  derelict,  and  would  be  resumed  by 
the  State,  and  sold  or  granted  to  fresh  owners.  If  this 
were  done  we  may  feel  sure  that  thousands  of  Boers  would 
leave  their  commandos  and  return.  Those  who  did  not 
return  would  still  be  accorded  the  rights  of  belligerents, 
but  it  would  be  understood  that  they  had  not  only  ceased 
to  own  land  in  the  Transvaal,  but  that  they  would  in 
future  have  to  reacquire  the  rights  of  citizenship.  But 
though  this  would  in  most  cases  bring  back  the  Boers 
to  their  farms,  it  would  not,  of  course,  complete  the 
settlement.  There  would  still  be  a  great  deal  of 
discontent,  and  no  doubt  the  large  sums  of  money 
lodged  by  the  Boers  in  Europe  would  be  persistently  used 
to  foment  disaffection.  But  that  disaffection,  though 
tiresome,  if  properly  treated  need  cause  no  very  great  alarm. 
We  must  remember  that  three  or  four  years  after  the 
mines  are  again  in  full  swing,  and  while  public  works  in 
the  shape  of  railways,  roads,  and  irrigation  dams  are 
being  made,  the  population  will  advance  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  Boers  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  regime 
may  be  an  important  part  of  the  population.  In  three 
years’  time  they  will  be  a  small  minority.  In  ten  years’ 
time  they  will  be  a  negligible  quantity.  In  an  old 
country  old  hates  are  easily  kept  up.  In  a  new  country, 
and  exposed  to  a  flood  of  immigration,  they  soon  die  out. 
All  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  manage  the  Boers  properly 
during  the  next  three  or  four  years.  After  that  the 


problem  will  settle  itself.  In  our  view,  the  best  way  of 
managing  the  Boers  will  be  to  let  them  alone  as  long  as 
they  commit  nO  overt'acts.  Let  them  talk  and  preach  as 
they  choose  as  long  as  it  is  only  talking  and  preaching.  But 
one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  letting  the  Boers  alone 
is  not  to  tax  them  directly.  If  you  do  not  tax  them 
they  cannot  indulge  in  a  passive  strike  against  taxes, 
which  is  the  sort  of  thing  a  body  of  Boer  farmers 
would  regard  with  great  satisfaction.  If  we  had 
not  taxed  the  Boers  after  the  first  annexation,  we 
should  probably  never  have  had  the  movement  engi¬ 
neered  by  ex-President  Kruger.  No  doubt  in  those  days 
it  was  almost  impossible  notto  taxtlie  farmers,  for  there  was 
no  other  source  of  revenue  open.  Now,  however,  that  there 
are  plenty  of  other  sources  of  revenue,  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  try  to  exact  direct  taxes  from  the  Boers. 
Possibly  it  will  be  said  that  a  good  land-tax  will  have  an 
excellent  disciplinary  effect  on  the  Boers,  will  make  them 
cultivate  their  farms  better,  and  will  break  up  their  huge 
holdings,  but  we  most  sincerely  trust  that  we  shall  not  fall 
into  this  error.  The  tax  would  cost  more  than  it  was 
worth  to  collect,  and  resistance  to  it  would  give  just  the 
rallying  point  the  Boer  agitators  will  want.  It  will  be 
quite  time  enough  to  make  the  Boer  farmers  pay  their 
share  in  taxation  when  they  receive  self-government  in 
four  or  five  years’  time. 

Though  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  settlement  will  be  an 
easy  task,  we  would  warn  our  readers  against  being  too 
pessimistic  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  long  duration  of 
the  war  has  been  in  many  ways  a  great  misfor¬ 
tune,  but  it  has  had  one  good  result.  It  has  certainly 
made  the  settlement  easier.  If  the  Boers  had  col¬ 
lapsed  before  they  were  really  conquered,  they  would 
have  been  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  As  it  is, 
they  have  had  the  thorough  beating  they  required,  and 
they  cannot  now  say  :  *  Oh,  if  we  had  only  held  out  a 
little  longer  we  should  have  won.’  They  have  really 
fought  to  a  finish,  and  will  not  want  to  begin  again  as  do 
men  who  are  only  half  beaten.  Again,  the  length  of  the 
war,  their  long  absence  from  their  homes,  their  actual 
losses  in  the  field,  their  dispersal,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  property  have  all  tended  to  break  up  the  iron-clad 
caste  which  existed  before  the  war.  The  Boer  left  his 
farm  the  member  of  what  for  all  the  dirt  and  uncouth¬ 
ness  was  a  dominant  oligarchy  accustomed  to  rule  over 
black  and  white,  kept  in  comparative  idleness  by  State 
doles,  and  filled  with  spiritual  and  racial  pride.  He  was 
the  lord  of  the  land,  feared  by  his  black  dependants,  and 
able  to  make  his  will  prevail  over  the  white  not  of  his 
race.  Now  he  will  go  back  a  beaten  man,  and  though  he 
may  still  affect  to  despise  the  “  rooinek,”  he  must  really 
acknowledge  that  he  has  failed.  The  black  will  not  treat 
him  with  the  old  servility,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
money  and  horses  to  be  got  from  the  State.  The  Boer, 
that  is,  will  have  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  He  must 
try  to  regain  his  command  over  the  native,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  a  law  under  which  the  white  man  was 
always  in  the  right.  He  must  probably  rebuild  his 
house,  and  certainly  reorganise  his  flocks  and  herds. 
In  a  word,  the  Boer  after  a  year’s  war  will  have 
plenty  to  do  to  keep  him  quiet.  His  caste  has  been  as 
completely  shattered  by  the  long  war  as  was  that  of  the 
Southern  slaveholders  after  the  collapse  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  If  the  South  had  given  in  after,  say,  Antie- 
tam,  there  would  almost  certainly  have  been  a  second 
War.  The  fact  that  they  fought  it  out  to  the  bitter  end 
made  the  settlement  when  it  came  far  easier.  Hence  we 
do  not  feel  that  the  final  settlement  will  really  prove  so 
difficult  as  is  often  imagined.  It  will  be  difficult  no  doubt 
to  stop  the  raiding  and  to  wipe  out  the  last  of  the  bands  of 
guerillas,  but  when  once  this  state  of  “  dacoity  ”  has  been 
stopped  we  have  little  fear  as  to  the  result.  We  must  never 
forget  that  the  Boer  at  bottom  is  much  like  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  harder  a  man  fights  and  the  longer,  the 
more  complete  his  collapse  when  he  does  go  down. 


“BUSINESS  PRINCH’LES ”  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 

IN  the  September  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  writes  a  very  able  and  inter¬ 
esting  contribution  under  the  above  title,  his  object  being  to 
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help  oq  the  work  of  the  Association  for  securing  greater 
efficiency  in  our  whole  administration  which  has  been  set 
on  foot  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  We  do  not  agree  with 
some  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  proposals,  .jut  they  are  all  worth 
considering,  and  his  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
clear  and  suggestive  in  a  high  degree.  His  first  point  is 
that  the  Services  are  responsible  to  Parliament — i.o.,  the 
House  of  Commons — and  that  the  main  thing  is  to 
discover  how  to  make  that  responsibility  effective. 
In  principle  we  entirely  agree,  but  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  his  method  of  securing  responsibility 
is  the  best  possible.  As  we  understand  him,  he 
desires  that  the  Estimates  should  be  handed  over  to  a 
Committee  or  Committees,  like  the  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts.  “  I  am  strongly  convinced,”  says  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son,  “  of  the  desirability  of  submitting  the  Navy,  Army, 
and  Civil  Service  Estimates  to  separate  Select  Com¬ 
mittees,  before  whom  the  responsible  permanent  officials 
might  be  called  to  explain  and  de  fend  their  proposals  as  the 
accounting  officers  explain  and  defend  their  accounts  before 
the  Public  Accounts  Committee.  The  Estimates  could  be 
considered  in  detail  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  in 
the  light  of  these  explanations  and  would  then  be  presented 
to  the  House  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  thereon.” 
Mr.  Robertson  goes  on  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  possible 
that  a  like  system  might  be  established  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  past  administration  of  the  Departments.  We  are, 
he  tells  us,  close  up  to  such  a  system  already  in  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee.  “  A  glance  at  any  of  the  reports 
of  that  Committee  will  show  that  the  questions  arising 
there  trench  closely  upon  the  province  of  administration.” 
“  The  suggestion  inevitably  occurs  that  the  functions  of 
the  Committee  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  matters 
of  administration  as  well  as  matters  of  account.  Possibly 
an  additional  Committee  might  have  to  be  appointed,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  detail.  And  in  addition  to  this  exten¬ 
sion  of  jurisdiction,  it  would  be  essential  that  the  reports 
of  the  Committee  or  Committees  should  by  some  process 
or  other  be  subjected  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.” 
The  gist  of  the  thing,  adds  Mr.  Robertson,  is  “  that  a 
Select  Committee  should  sit  upon  the  Estimates  both  before 
they  are  voted  and  after  they  are  executed,  with  the  power 
of  calling  before  it  for  examination  the  officials  responsible 
for  proposing  them  and  for  administering  them.” 

We  do  not  wish  to  condemn  this  proposal  off-hand, 
but  there  is  an  objection  which,  as  at  present  advised, 
seems  to  us  to  be  fatal.  The  proposed  Committee,  if  it 
were  effective — and  unless  it  is  effective  of  what  use  is  it  ? — 
would  weaken  the  responsibility  of  the  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  There  would  be  a  great  danger  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  preparing  not  the  best  Estimates  and  ad¬ 
ministering  his  Department  in  the  best  possible  way,  but 
of  his  preparing  Estimates  which  would  look  well  and  not 
invoke  opposition  before  a  House  of  Commons  Committee 
and  of  shaping  his  administration  so  as  to  make  it  capable 
of  easy  defence.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  some¬ 
times  the  results  of  supervision  by  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  good,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
shadow  of  the  Committee  impending  over  the  whole 
Department  would  have  very  disastrous  results.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
be  weakened.  When  once  he  had  satisfied  the  Committee 
no  one  could  impugn  his  conduct.  He  could  always  plead 
this  was  done  or  this  left  undone  at  the  direction  of  the 
Committee,  or  in  order  to  meet  objections  which  he  knew 
would  be  made  by  the  Committee.  In  truth,  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  keen  and  active,  as  we  must  assume  they 
would  be,  they  would  soon  become  the  real  rulers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  would  decide  the  policv  of 
both.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  questions 
dealt  with  by  them  would  be  purely  financial  questions, 
but  in  truth  there  are  practically  no  purely  financial 
questions.  Money  is  spent  with  an  object  in  view, 
and  the  question  whether  it  is  right  to  spend  or 
not  to  spend  depends  upon  whether  the  object  is 
approved  or  not.  Iu  truth,  it  might  often  happen 
that  in  deciding  for  or  against  a  particular  Army  or 
Navy  vote,  the  Committee  would  be  really  deciding  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  We  are  all  for 
exacting  responsibility,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  only 
effective  way  of  doing  so  is  to  choose  a  good  administrator 
and  to  make  him  responsible  for  his  handling  of  the 
Service  under  his  charge.  Mr.  Robertson  himself  almost 


admits  this,  for  he  is  entirely  in  favour  of  keeping  up  our 
present  system  of  civilian  control, — i.e.,  control  by  a 
Minister  selected  from  one  or  other  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  But  what  responsibility  could  be  exacted 
from  a  Minister  who  was  overshadowed  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons, — a  Committee,  remember,  which 
would  deal  directly  and  at  first  hand  with  the  experts  ? 
He  would  soon  become  a  mere  roi  faineant  in  his  own 
office.  In  truth,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  would  be  no 
effective  responsibility  anywhere  under  Mr.  Robertson’s 
plan.  It  would  be  frittered  away  between  the  head  of 
the  Department,  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  and 
the  experts.  Depend  upon  it,  that  is  bad,  and  far 
better  results  will  be  produced  by  having  a  single 
supreme  Minister  who  shall  be  responsible,  and  shall  feel 
himself  responsible,  for  his  Department.  We  have  not, 
unfortunately,  got  that  as  yet,  but  there  is  every  reason 
why  we  should.  Would  it  not  be  the  greatest  guarantee 
of  efficiency  if,  when  a  statesman  went  to  the  War  Office 
or  the  Admiralty,  he  felt  : — *  I  have  the  whole  responsi¬ 
bility  on  my  shoulders,  and  I  must  stand  or  fall  by  what 
I  do.  If  I  fail,  and  an  account  is  demanded  of  me,  there 
is  no  one  behind  whom  I  can  shelter  myself.  The 
responsibility  is  solely  on  me’?  In  that  case  the 
statesman  would  feel  that  he  must  either  get  what  he 
deemed  necessary  for  his  Department  or  resign,  and 
no  man  would  care  to  hold  the  post  who  had  not 
confidence  in  his  own  judgment  and  did  not  feel  he 
knew  what  he  wanted.  But  that  is  the  kind  of  man  one 
wants  to  see  at  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty.  Of 
course  mistakes  would  very  often  be  made  by  such  men, 
but  at  any  rate  we  should  not  have  the  pitiable  spectacle 
of  Cabinet  Ministers  saying,  as  in  effect  they  often  say  now : 
‘  Of  course  I  knew  this  and  that  was  utterly  wrong  and 
tried  to  remedy  it,  but  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  all  indifferent, 
and  the  people  seemed  to  “  like  to  have  it  so,”  and  so  I 
was  helpless  and  could  only  do  half  what  I  wanted  to 
do  and  what  ought  to  have  been  done.’  What  we 
want  is  a  sense  of  responsibility  so  strong  that,  at 
any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  departments  of  national 
defence,  the  Minister  will  say :  4  If  the  people  “  like 
to  have  it  so  ”  they  must  do  without  me,  for  I  will 
not  bear  this  heavy  responsibility  unless  I  can  obtain 
what  I  deem  essential  for  the  national  welfare.’  We 
cannot,  then,  endorse  Mr.  Robertson’s  proposal  for  giving 
Parliamentary  Committees  the  powers  he  proposes.  Some 
good  might  at  first  be  done  by  his  plan,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  would  tend  to  destroy  that  clear  supreme  personal 
responsibility  residing  in  an  individual  which  is  the 
essence  of  good  administration. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  article  deals  very 
thoughtfully  with  some  of  the  evils  of  a  highly  organised 
Civil  Service.  He  is  not  dogmatic,  but  he  shows  that  in 
certain  particulars  we  do  not  conduct  our  administration 
on  business  principles.  How  far  we  can  get  reform  here 
without  falling  into  the  worse  evils  of  the  “spoils  system” 
is  a  difficult  question  and  one  we  cannot  discuss  here, 
though  we  recommend  Mr.  Robertson’s  suggestions  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Robertson 
ends  his  article  by  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  hour, 
— the  need  for  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  in  the 
British  officer.  He  suggests,  and  we  think  wisely,  that  a 
little  more  pay  and  the  discouragement  of  expenses 
would  give  a  wider  choice  and  obtain  a  more  business¬ 
like  officer.  But,  looking  at  the  question  broadly,  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  officer  is  at  fault  half  so  much 
as  the  system.  The  naval  officer  is  more  efficient  simply 
because  he  is  better  taught  and  because  he  is  trained  to 
be  a  professional.  Exact  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
and  get  rid  remorselessly  of  those  who  do  not  come  up  to 
it,  not  only  in  war,  but  in  peace  time,  and  you  will  soon 
get  as  much  efficiency  in  the  ArmyasintheNavy.  At  present 
there  is  no  effective  machinery  in  the  Army  for  getting 
rid  of  incompetent  people.  As  Mr.  Robertson  says,  great 
uneasiness  has  been  caused  by  “  the  apparent  absence  of 
any  means  of  bringing  responsibility  home  to  officers  in 
the  Army  for  such  surrenders,  blunders  and  disasters  as 
have  marked  the  course  of  the  South  African  War. 
Again  the  practice  of  the  Navy  occurs  to  all.  During 
the  recent  naval  manoeuvres  the  Conqueror  grounded,  and 
as  I  write  I  have  before  me  the  results  of  the  courts- 
martial  which  followed  immediately.  One  officer  has  been 
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dismissed  his  ship,  another  reprimanded,  and  a  third 
acquitted.  These  gallant  and  unfortunate  men  were  put 
on  their  trial  in  virtue  of  the  stern  but  salutary  provisions 
of  the  Naval  Discipline  Act.  By  that  Act  (sec.  29) 
every  person  ‘  who  shall  designedly  or  negligently  or 
by  any  default  lose,  strand  or  hazard,  or  suffer  to  be  lost, 
stranded  or  hazarded  any  ship  of  her  Majesty  shall  be 
punished,  by  dismissal  from  the  service  or  otherwise. 
When  a  ship  has  been  wrecked,  lost,  destroyed  or  taken 
by  the  enemy,  she  is  deemed  to  remain  in  commission 
until  ‘  a  court-martial  shall  have  been  held  pursuant  to 
the  custom  of  the  Navy,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
wreck,  loss,  destruction,  or  capture.’  And  where  no 
specific  charge  is  made  against  any  officer  or  seaman  in 
respect  thereof  all  the  officers  and  crew  may  be  tried 
together,  and  may  be  required  to  give  evidence,  save  that 
nobody  shall  be  bound  to  criminate  himself.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  military  officer  in  the  House  of  Commons 
averred  the  other  day,”  adds  Mr.  Robertson,  “  that 
he  saw  no  difference  between  the  disaster  of  Nichol¬ 
son’s  Nek  and  the  loss  of  a  battleship,  and  that 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  should  be  the  subject 
of  inquiry  by  court-martial.”  We  admit  that  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  Court-Martial  to 
the  Army  in  peace  time,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  devise  means  by  which  the  incompetent  should 
be  weeded  out  of  the  Army.  Why  should  not  manoeuvres 
and  field-days  be  deliberately  and  consciously  used  for 
getting  rid  of  the  stupid  and  the  ineffective  ?  If  it  were 
known  that  men  at  such  peace  exercises  were  on  their 
trial  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  there  would  be  far 
greater  vigilance  than  there  is  at  present.  It  is  unjust, 
it  seems  to  us,  to  rail  at  British  officers  en  masse ,  and  to 
call  them  stupid  and  unbusinesslike.  Even  if  the  majority 
are  so,  which,  however,  we  cannot  admit,  it  is  the 
nation  and  the  military  authorities  that  have  made  them 
so  by  refusing  to  train  them  properly,  and  by  encouraging 
the  survival  of  the  unfit.  When  once  men  notice  that  the 
unfit  get  on  practically  quite  as  well  as  the  fit  the  ranks  of 
the  unfit  are  automatically  increased.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  unfit  visibly  get  the  worst  of  it  or  disappear  alto¬ 
gether,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  number  of  men,  inspired  by 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  pass  into  the  ranks  of  the 
fit.  Once  establish  that  only  the  fit  survive,  and  men 
keep  themselves  fit  in  order  to  survive. 


INSURANCE  OFFICES  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

NCE  upon  a  time  a  young  man  insured  his  life,  and, 
with  the  feeling  natural  to  his  age  that  what 
interested  him  must  be  interesting  toothers,  he  mentioned 
the  fact  to  a  stockbroker  of  his  acquaintance.  “  Why,” 
said  his  friend,  “  did  not  you  tell  me  what  you  were  going 
to  do?”  The  youth,  fearing  that  he  had  made  a  bad 
choice  among  the  many  candidates  for  his  favour,  said 
tremblingly  “  Isn’t  it  a  good  office  ?  ”  “  Oh,  the  office  is 

all  right,”  said  the  stockbroker,  “  but  if  you  had  done  it 
through  me  I  should  have  pocketed  a  little  annuity  in  the 
shape  of  commission  as  long  as  you  lived,  without  doing  a 
stroke  of  work  for  it.”  This  little  anecdote  may  serve  to 
introduce  the  subject  with  which  Sir  Edward  Fry  deals  in 
the  Times  of  Tuesday.  Among  the  many  sinners  or  the 
many  victims — we  hardly  known  which  is  the  right  word 
- — in  the  matter  of  secret  commissions,  the  insurance 
offices  are  one  of  the  chief.  What  has  suggested  his 
letter  is  a  circular  issued  by  the  “  Fire  Offices  Com¬ 
mittee,”  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  cause  why  offices 
which  give  insurance  against  fire  should  not  be  included 
in  the  Bill  which  it  is  hoped  the  G-overnment  will  accept 
as  a  legacy  from  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen.  The  plea  of 
the  Committee  is  that  these  offices  “  have,  as  a  rule,  no 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  in  any  particular  case 
the  person  introducing  the  business  and  acting  for 
the  insured  has  the  latter’s  authority  to  receive  and 
retain  the  commission.”  The  offices,  being  ignorant, 
are  necessarily  innocent,  and  being  innocent  are,  it  is 
suggested,  not  fit  subjects  for  legislation.  Though  the 
particular  Committee  deals  only  with  fire  offices,  it  is 
obvious  that  life  offices  stand  in  exactly  the  same  position. 
If  one  class  should  be  excluded  from  a  Secret  Commis¬ 
sions  Bill,  the  other  class  ought  equally  to  be  excluded. 
This  is  the  pretension  which  Sir  Edward  Fry  sets  himself 
to  examine. 


He  excludes  from  the  inquiry  those  agents  who  are 
exclusively  insurance  agents,  “whose  whole  time  is 
devoted  to  their  work  as  such  agents,  and  those  who  do 
not  ordinarily  stand  in  any  confidential  relation  to  the 
persons  who  insure  through  them.”  The  payment  of 
commission  to  this  class  of  agents  “  would  not  be  affected 
by  Lord  Russell’s  Bill,  if  it  were  law,”  and  obviously  ought 
not  to  be  affected  by  it.  The  vice  of  commissions  lies 
in  their  secrecy,  and  in  their  going  to  the  wrong 
people.  Considered  simply  as  a  method  of  payment 
they  are  no  more  objectionable  than  any  other. 
Whether  the  servant  of  an  insurance  company  gets 
a  percentage  on  the  work  done  or  a  fixed  salary  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  to  the  public.  All  that  they 
want  to  know  is  the  fact  that  the  man  through  whom 
they  effect  an  insurance  is  the  paid  servant  of  the 
company,  and  that  any  statements  he  may  make  in  the 
company’s  favour  are  simply  the  statements  of  his 
employers.  Indeed,  this  class  of  agents  is  unduly 
limited  by  Sir  Edward  Fry’s  definition.  There  is  no  need 
that  they  should  be  exclusively  insurance  agents,  or 
that  their  whole  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  work. 
If  a  solicitor  or  a  land  agent  gives  notice  that  he  is  agent 
for  such  and  such  an  insurance  office,  everybody  knows 
that  he  does  not  do  the  work  for  nothing.  The  intending 
insurer  goes  to  him,  not  to  get  advice  as  to  what  office  he 
shall  choose, — that  is  decided  for  him  in  advance  by  the 
fact  that  the  man  to  whom  he  applies  is  the  agent  for  a 
particular  office.  His  object  is  simply  to  save  himself 
some  preliminary  trouble.  The  fact  that  the  solicitor  or 
the  land  agent  in  question  does  a  variety  of  other  work  is 
of  no  consequence.  In  this  especial  piece  of  work  he  is 
the  paid  servant  of  the  office  on  whose  behalf  he  effects 
insurances. 

The  other  class  of  agents  have  no  avowed  connection 
with  any  particular  insurance  office.  Their  utility,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  company,  would  be  at  end  if  they 
were  known  to  have  such  a  connection.  They  are 
primarily  the  confidential  agents  of  the  persons  who  effect 
insurances,  and  they  “  are  paid  commissions  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  offices,  because  they  know  the  influence  of  these 
agents  over  their  principals.”  Commissions  paid  to  this 
class  of  agents  are  of  necessity  secret.  The  receiver  of 
the  commission  may  conceivably  have  told  his  clients 
that  he  is  paid  by  the  office  in  which  he  has  advised  them 
to  insure,  and  he  may  even  have  gone  the  length  of 
making  over  to  them  the  amount  received.  But  this 
is  improbable  in  any  given  case,  and  wildly  im¬ 
probable  as  regards  the  majority  of  such  cases. 
This  large  class  of  agents  would  come  under  Lord 
Russell’s  Bill  if  it  keeps  its  present  form,  and  Sir 
Edward  Fry  argues  that  it  is  quite  right  that  they 
should  be  included  in  it.  They  undertake  to  do  work 
for  two  distinct  principals,  the  person  whom  they  advise 
as  to  the  choice  of  an  office,  and  the  office  which  pays 
them  for  the  advice  thus  given,  and  the  two  functions 
are,  as  a  rule,  incompatible.  No  doubt  a  solicitor,  or  a 
banker,  or  an  estate  agent  may  advise  his  client  without 
any  thought  of  the  commission  he  will  receive  for  so 
doing.  The  fact  that  from  one  office  he  will  get  £20  per 
cent,  and  from  another  only  £10  may  go  for  nothing 
with  him.  He  will  simply  consider  which  is  the  more 
solvent  office.  He  may,  we  say,  do  all  this,  but  then, 
again,  he  may  not,  and,  mankind  being  what  it  too  often 
is,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not.  In  that  case,  no 
matter  how  customary  his  act  may  be,  he  is  abusing  a 
fiduciary  relation.  His  client  does  not  consult  him  in  the 
choice  of  an  office  merely  to  put  the  largest  commission 
into  his  pocket.  He  wants  his  agent’s  unbiassed  opinion 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  half  a  dozen  offices,  and 
what  he  wants  the  client  supposes  himself  to  get.  Of 
course,  if  the  solicitor,  or  the  estate  agent,  or  the  stock¬ 
broker  were  to  say :  ‘  I  strongly  advise  you  to  insure  in 
such  and  such  an  office,  and  my  reason  for  doing  eo  is 
that  I  shall  get  a  larger  commission  from  it  than  from 
any  of  the  others  you  have  named,’  no  harm  would  be 
done.  Unfortunately,  however,  what  passes  between  the 
two  is  something  quite  different. 

But  for  Sir  Edward  Fry’s  letter  we  should  have  thought 
that  this  system  was  absolutely  without  excuse.  But 
when  Sir  Edward  thinks  it  worth  while  to  recapitulate 
and  examine  the  arguments  alleged  in  its  defence,  we 
realise  how  much  people  can  find  to  say  on  behalf  of  an 
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abuse,  if  only  it  be  old  and  profitable.  Here  we  find  it 
maintained  that  the  practice  is  known  to  every  one;  that, 
as  all  offices  pay  alike,  the  acceptance  of  the  commission 
does  not  bias  the  judgment  of  the  solicitor  ;  that  at  all 
events,  whether  the  custom  be  bad  or  good,  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  insurance  offices  to  set  it  right.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  this  alleged  universal  knowledge  of  the 
custom  does  not  exist.  “  It  is  not  known,”  says  Pir 
Edward  Fry,  “  to  most  single  or  widow  ladies,  to  the 
private  gentleman,  or  to  the  clergyman,  who  naturally  put 
their  business  into  the  hands  of  solicitors.  It  was  not 
known  to  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  ” — we  think  Sir 
Edward  must  mean  not  known  officially — “  until  he  looked 
into  the  matter  of  these  commissions.  I  was  in  like 
ignorance.”  Indeed,  if  it  were  known  to  every  one,  the 
motive  which  leads. people  to  consult  their  solicitor  or  their 
banker  on  the  point  would  be  no  longer  operative.  They 
want  to  know  which  office  best  combines  security  and 
low  premiums,  not  which  office  bids  highest  for  the 
solicitor’s  or  the  banker’s  recommendation.  There  would  be 
more  force  in  the  plea  that  all  offices  pay  alike  if  only  it 
were  well  founded.  But  it  is  not  well  founded.  Very 
possibly  the  established  offices  if  they  pay  commission — 
there  are  some  which  do  not — pay  a  uniform  rate.  But 
all  offices  are  not  established.  Some  of  them  have  their 
way  to  make  in  the  world.  They  are  in  urgent  need  of 
insurers,  and  the  competition  is  so  active  that  insurers  are 
hard  to  come  by.  The  expedient  that  will  probably  first 
suggest  itself  to  an  office  in  this  position  is  to  offer  a 
larger,  perhaps  a  much  larger,  commission  than  is  ordin¬ 
arily  offered  ;  and  the  less  well-established  the  office  is,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  temptation  to  adopt  this  policy.  The 
argument  that  all  this  does  not  concern  the  insurance 
offices — that  they  move  free  from  stain  or  suspicion 
among  a  crowd  of  more  or  less  dishonest  agents — is 
curiously  barefaced.  After  all,  if  no  commissions  were 
paid  a  solicitor  would  be  perfectly  free  to  consult  his 
client’s  interest,  and  nothing  else,  in  the  choice  of  an 
office..  That  he  is  not  thus  free  is  no  doubt  his  own 
fault.  He  might  resist  the  bribe  if  he  chose.  But  there 
would  be  no  question  of  resistance  if  the  insurance  offices 
did  not  offer  the  commission  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  when 
they  not  only  do  offer  it  in  fact,  but  go  on — in  some  cases 
at  all  events — to  ask  that  they  may  be  exempted  from 
legislation  aimed  at  suppressing  a  very  rank  abuse,  they 
justify  Sir  Edward  Fry’s  censure.  We  trust  that  its 
publication  will  at  least  induce  the  respectable  insurance 
offices  to  dissociate  themselves  from  so  illogical  a  prayer. 

Meantime  intending  insurers  have  a  very  simple,  and  to 
a  large  extent  effectual,  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  Let 
ihem  seek  no  intermediary,  but  when  they  propose  to 
insure  let  them  demand  the  usual  commission  for  intro¬ 
ducing  their  own  lives.  They  will  not  find  the  company 
make  any  great  difficulty,  for  it  would  as  soon  pay  the 
commission  to  A  as  to  B.  That,  from  the  insurer’s  point  of 
view,  is  a  most-excellent  way  of  putting  an  end  to  secret 
commissions  on  life  and  fire  insurance. 


SIR  JOHN  BENNET  LA  WES. 

IT  has  been  settled  in  laws  which  human  will  cannot 
alter  that  men  cannot  live  in  great  numbers  without 
extracting  from  the  ground  more  food  than  it  spontaneously 
yields.  The  first  preoccupation  of  mankind,  therefore, 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  to  grow  food  for 
themselves,  and  a  large  majority  of  men  are  engaged,  each 
on  his  own  plot,  in  producing  corn.  As  these  men  must 
always  go  on  producing  or  starve,  and  if  they  have  a 
surplus  must  either  sell  it  or  burn  it — we  have  known 
the  latter  alternative  to  be  adopted  in  the  Punjab  on  a 
large  scale — it  follows  that  unless  intercommunication 
fails  either  through  war  or  tariffs,  corn  in  all  but  bad  years 
must  always  be,  the  labour  and  time  considered,  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  human  products.  That ,  and  nothing  else,  is 
the  ultimate  reason  why  agriculture  is  the  least  paying  of 
the  trades,  and  why  the  ambitious,  the  esurient,  and  the 
intellectual — e.g.,  the  whole  Jewish  people  so  far  as  it  has 
free  will — almost  invariably  abandon  it.  It  also  follows 
that  in  any  country  in  which  for  any  reason  rent  has  to 
be  paid,  or  the  standard  of  life  is  high,  the  agriculturist, 
if  he  is  to  live,  must  make  the  yield  of  the  soil  greater 
than  under  unscientific,  or  let  us  sav  unintelligent,  culture 
it  would  naturally  be.  That  is  difficult  work,  so  difficult 


that  in  some  places — e.g.,  ‘parts  of  Massachusetts  and 
Essex — an  energetic  race  has  occasionally  given  up  the 
attempt  in  despair,  and  that  over  entire  countries — e.g., 
England  and  Prussia — the  cereals  are  grown  in  many  years 
at  what  would  prove,  if  the  agriculturist  expected  as 
much  reward  as  other  men,  a  large  direct  loss.  To  increase 
corn  produce  per  acre  is,  therefore,  in  such  countries  not 
only  useful  but  peremptory  work,  the  old  rate  of  produce 
meaning  either  ruin  or  social  disintegration  ;  and  the  man 
who,  unmoved  by  the  hope  of  personal  reward,  sets  him¬ 
self  to  do  it  deserves  honour,  not  only  from  agriculturists, 
but  from  all  bis  fellow-men.  There  are  such  men,  and 
among  them  the  late  Sir  John  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted, 
Herts.,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  remained  through  a 
long  life  one  of  the  most  successful.  Possessed  of  a  fair 
fortune,  and  so  good  a  scientific  chemist  that  he  might 
have  made  this  fortune  very  great,  he  devoted  himself  for 
fifty  years  to  patient  observation  and  experiment  in 
agriculture.  He  wanted  to  ascertain  past  question  how 
far,  and  in  what  way,  man  could  improve  the  yield  of  the 
soil  in  grass  and  in  cereals  ;  and  at  that  inquiry  he  worked 
as  steadily  as  other  men  work  to  make  fortunes,  patiently 
making  experiments  the  failure  of  which  never  daunted 
him,  while  success  only  induced  him  to  diffuse  his 
knowledge.  All  the  competent  farmers  in  the  world 
read  his  records  ;  and  their  results,  which  can  only 
be  related  in  detail  by  specialists,  were  such  that  the 
American  saying  which  the  Times  records  is  true  also 
of  Great  Britain  and  in  part  of  Germany .-  “  Americans 
have  learnt  more  from  this  field  ” — the  experiment  field  at 
Rothamsted — “  than  from  any  other  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  world.”  Suppose  that  through  that  learning 
Americans  have  added  one  bushel  per  acre  to  their  crops, 
and  think  of  the  direct  gain  which  the  world  has  obtained 
from  Sir  John  Lawes’s  labours,  which,  nevertheless,  have 
remained  unknown  to  the  majority  of  cultivated  men,  and 
will  never  obtain  anything  like  the  credit  that  accrues 
to  the  man  who  invents  a  new  tyre,  or  discovers  a  cheaper 
process  for  hardening  iron  into  steel.  The  great  world 
while  it  is  fed  cares  nothing  about  the  agriculture  upon 
which  mankind  depends  for  existence,  and  the  cultivated 
who  distribute  fame  are  almost  all  dwellers  in  cities  fo" 
whom  the  interest  of  the  countryside  lies  in  its  accidental 
beauty,  and  not  in  its  productiveness. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Sir  John  Lawes’s  work  was  very 
noble  work,  and  we  would  appeal  to  the  thousands  of  men 
everywhere  who,  having  no  necessity  to  earn  a  living,  are 
seeking  for  occupation  which  may  give  interest  to  their 
lives,  whether  they  could  find  a  more  absorbing  or  bene¬ 
ficial  outlet  for  their  energies.  Sir  John  has,  it  is  true, 
devoted  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  continuance  of 
his  researches  at  Rothamsted,  but  the  mere  fact 
that  he  made  most  of  his  experiments  in  one  place 
indicates  their  limitation,  and  there  is  room  in  England 
and  America  for  a  hundred  men  like  him.  No 
doubt  practical  farmers  will  say,  and  say  truly,  that  the 
practice  of  ages  has  already  given  them  almost  exhaustive 
knowledge,  and  that  the  popular  belief  that  they  are  an 
ignorant  lot  is  an  absurd  fallacy  born  of  the  arrogance  of 
city  men,  who  cannot  believe  that  there  can  be  ability 
without  quickness  ;  but  still  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  limit 
to  the  possible  results  of  experiment. .  Experience  teaches 
much  to  the  agriculturist,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  man, 
for  no  other  trade  except  pottery-making  has  been  carried 
on  so  continuously  and  so  long,  but  it  cannot  by  any 
possibility  teach  him  the  value  of  grasses  he  never  saw,  or 
the  possible  yield  of  cereals  he  never  heard  of.  There  is 
a  wide  field  for  experiment  in  the  acclimatisation  of 
grasses  alone,  no  English  grass,  for  example,  growing  to 
the  height  which  some  China  grasses  attain,  and  though 
no  new  cereal  has  ever  succeeded,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  never  will.  If  no  better  wheat  can  be  imported- — and 
all  varieties  have  not  been  tried — wheat  with  a  longer 
straw  may  be,  and  the  straw  is  almost  as  valuable  as  the 
grain.  We  know  little,  compared  with  Orientals,  of  the 
effects  and  limitations  of  careful  irrigation,  and  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  Japanese,  and  possibly  from 
Peruvian  Indians,  as  to  cheap  methods  of  making  poor 
soil  yield  well.  Then  there  is  the  whole  range  of  chemical 
experiment,  from  which,  perhaps,  too  much  was  at  one 
time  expected,  but  which  may  yet  yield  rich  results  ;  while 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  chemistry  can  ever  directly 
add  fertility  to  the  soil,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  can 
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develop  it,  which  for  the  agriculturist  is  the  s^ine.  We 
hold  it  nearly  certain  that  if  twenty  observers  as  keen  as 
those  who  are  now  investigating  the  properties  of  ether 
would  apply  their  skill  in  different  places  to  agriculture, 
they  would  discover  some  method  of  increasing  produc¬ 
tion,  say,  by  10  per  cent.,  and  in  so  doing  do  more  to 
lessen  the  sum  of  misery  than  if  they  had  discovered  a 
yet  more  amazing  variety  of  the  “  Edntgen  ray.”  Thev 
would  not  have  fortune  as  a  reward,  it  is  true — unless 
they  can  discover  still  hidden  a  new  manure  like  guano, 
which  is  hardly  conceivable — but  they  would  earn  the 
blessings  of  mankind,  and  acquire  a  fame  which  hitherto 
the  improvers  of  agriculture  have  sadly  lacked.  We 
know  from  the  early  Hebrews  who  first  smelted  metals, 
but  even  the  Babylonian  records  do  not  tell  us  of  the 
more  useful  genius  who  first  invented  the  plough.  Indeed, 
if  the  students  of  agriculture  seek  fortune,  it  may  yet  be 
acquired,  for  the  pursuit  still  needs  machinery  far  lighter 
and  less  costly  than  that  which  is  now  employed,  even  if 
we  cannot  hope,  though  we  do  hope,  to  see  machines 
which  individual  peasants  can  employ  without  combination 
or  hiring.  That  is  said  to  be  impossible,  but  the  sewing- 
machine,  which  has  so  affected  the  cost  of  the  making  of 
garments,  was  impossible  until  it  was  invented.  At  all 
events,  much  is  possible  from  the  application  of  thought 
to  agriculture,  and  that  is  what  Sir  John  Lawes  through 
half  a  century  steadily  tried,  and  in  many  departments  suc¬ 
cessfully  tried,  to  ensure.  We  trust  he  will  have  his  statue 
yet,  for  of  this  we  are  perfectly  sure,  that  in  refusing  to 
grant  honour  to  any  one  who  makes  agriculture  more 
successful  the  world  is  neglecting  the  most  direct  and 
most  permanent  of  its  benefactors,  as  well  as  diminishing 
sadly  its  reservoir  of  character.  If  the  ploughman  should 
ever  be  extinct,  the  citizen,  lacking  renewal  for  his  blood, 
will  be  but  a  feeble  creature. 


THE  PLAGUE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

HE  first  and  most  real  reason  why  the  intelligence  that 
the  plague  has  appeared  in  Glasgow  causes  such  excite¬ 
ment  is  that  the  majority  of  men  dread  death.  They  all  know 
that  they  must  die  and  they  all  profess  to  be  willing  to  meet 
the  inevitable  with  composure,  but  while  they  retain  their 
strength  they  do  not  like  the  prospect.  The  fear  is  instinctive 
— probably  implanted  by  superior  authority  to  preserve  the 
race — and  though  its  degree  varies  indefinitely,  not  only  in 
races,  but  in  individuals,  the  number  of  those  who  are  abso¬ 
lutely  exempt  from  it,  or,  like  General  Picton,  become  abler 
men  because  death  is  imminent,  is  probably  extremely  small. 
Any  epidemic  increases  the  chance,  or  appears  to  increase  the 
chance,  of  dying  in  the  next  few  days,  and  therefore  every 
epidemic  is  feared.  The  fear  is  slight  among  Orientals,  who 
think  that  death  is  distributed,  not  by  any  law,  but  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  Almighty  as  to  each  individual ;  exces¬ 
sive  among  Southern  Europeans,  who  look  for  nothing  beyond 
the  grave  and  resent  premature  death  as  an  undeserved  mis¬ 
fortune;  moderate  among  Northerners,  whose  minds  are 
divided  between  anxiety  and  resignation ;  but  in  some 
degree  it  affects  all.  An  epidemic  makes  it  vivid,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  exciting.  It  does  not  always  raise  the  average,  and  it 
very  seldom  so  raises  that  average  that  death  becomes  more 
probable  than  life — even  the  terrible  Black  Death  only  swept 
away  a  third  of  the  population — but  still  it  brings  the  evil 
chance  for  each  individual  nearer  home  to  him,  and  in  himself 
he  trembles.  Moreover,  it  brings  to  his  mind  a  danger  even 
worse  than  death,  the  possibility  that  the  destructive  agency 
may  strike  all  who  are  closely  bound  to  him,  and  leave  him 
face  to  face  with  the  world  with  none  who  love  or  respect 
or  obey  him  to  stand  between  himself  and  the  darkness. 
That  possibility  cows  the  bravest,  and  to  the  majority  is 
almost  maddening.  The  fear  of  an  epidemic  when  once 
it  has  taken  strong  hold  is,  therefore,  most  natural ; 
but  we  are  still  puzzled  to  explain  why  one  kind  of 
epidemic  should  be  so  much  more  terrible  than  another.  It 
certainly  is.  An  outburst  of  cholera  would  kill  more  people 
than  one  of  plague,  yet  not  produce  half  the  horror,  while  an 
outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  or  of  virulent  influenza,  which  would 
slaughter  more  than  either,  would  produce  comparatively 
none  at  all.  We  all  heard  with  calmness  that  enteric  fever 
was  raging  in  South  African  camps,  where  an  outburst  of  the 
plague  would  have  made  men  feel  as  if  the  Almighty  had 


specially  smitten  the  British  Army,  as  the  Jews  once  believed 
that  he  smote  the  army  of  Sennacherib.  Why  is  that  P  The 
cause  is  certainly  not  the  usual  one,  secret  selfishness,  for  men 
are  much  more  likely  to  die  of  the  customary  disease  than  of 
the  rare  one,  of  typhoid,  for  instance,  than  of  bubonic  plagtie. 
Nor  is  it  comparative  preventibleness,  for  typhoid  is  prevent- 
ible  by  exactly  the  precautions  which  usually  keep  plague  at 
bay.  Nor  is  it  the  infectiousness  of  the  disease,  for  there  are 
highly  infectious  diseases,  scarlet  fever,  for  instance,  atid 
smallpox,  which  are  not  dreaded  much  more  than  non- 
infectious  complaints,  much  less,  for  example,  than  cancer  or 
angina  pectoris.  -  Nor  do  we  think  it  is  dread  of  actual 
physical  pain.  The-  pain  caused  by  the  plague  is  far  less  than 
the  pain  caused  by  cancer,  or,  in  most  instances,  by  any  - or 
those  forms  of  lung  or  throat  disease  which  bring  on  death 
by  some  kind  of  slow  strangulation.  When  the  disease  is  at 
its  height  the  plague-struck  patient  has  a  very  short  time  of 
suffering,  and  the  energy  which  enables  him  to  suffer  dies 
away,  as  it  does  under  certain  wounds.  Pain,  in  fact,  is  not 
the  measure  of  the  abhorrence  of  disease,  or  soldiers  would 
not  face  bullets  as  they  do,  or  die  lying  out  on  the  cold  plains 
of  the  agony  caused  by  shattered  bones.  Nevertheless,  the 
report  that  plague  has  appeared  causes  a  sensation  of  horror, 
breaks  down  to  a  great  extent  the  ordinary  British  fortitude, 
and  sweeps  away,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  the  stolid  British 
objection  to  rigid  sanitary  laws.  The  people  will  bear 
anything,  even  the  burning  of  their  dwellings,  which 
they  are  told  by  the  men  of  science  will  protect  them, 
and  will  even  betray  towards  recalcitrants  something  of  that 
angry  intolerance  which,  as  regards  most  diseases,  is  felt  only 
by  doctors,  nurses,  and,  after  the  disease  has  fairly  broken 
out,  clergymen  of  experience  and  sense.  The  resistance  of 
the  native  of  Bombay  to  precautions  against  fever  would 
excite  nothing  but  a  mild  contempt,  but  there  are  hundreds 
of  Englishmen  who  are  hardly  able  to  bear  the  news  that  the 
Government  of  India  has  abandoned  the  attempt  to  fight  the 
plague,  though  aware  that  the  choice  lay  between  that 
abandonment  and  a  terrible  insurrection.  It  is,  we  believe, 
thoroughly  ascertained  that  if  the  plague  had  appeared  in  the 
Punjab,  and  if  the  Government  had  persisted  in  isolating 
infectious  cases,  the  Empire  would  have  been  shaken  by  a 
movement  more  general  and  more  fierce  than  the  Mutiny  of 
1857.  Tet  so  deep  is  the  horror  created  by  the  plague  that 
hundreds  of  Europeans  in  India,  rather  than  not  deal 
with  it  in  the  scientific  method,  would  have  run  the  risk. 

We  have  exceedingly  little  doubt  that  the  special  horror 
among  Europeans  of  the  plague  is  first  of  all  traditional. 
Almost  every  country,  and  especially  England,  has  some 
record  of  a  specially  ghastly  visitation,  a  memory  of  which,  in 
part  unconscious,  in  part  derived  from  reading  and  from 
legend,  invests  the  disease  with  an  imaginative  horror  greatly 
increased  instead  of  diminished  by  long  periods  of  exemption. 
People  sigh  to  be  killed  in  customary  ways.  A  native  of 
New  Orleans  knows  ten  times  as  much  about  the  ravages 
of  the  vomito  prieto,  the  yellow  fever — which  is  at  least 
as  dangerous  as  the  plague — as  the  native  of  Toronto,  but 
he  fears  it  much  less,  because  he  has  heard  of  it  or  seen  it 
all  his  life.  It  never  occurs  even  to  the  negro  population  to 
go  half  mad  with  terror  and  accuse  the  doctors  of  poisoning 
the  wells,  as  Neapolitans,  for  instance,  have  been  known  to  do 
during  a  visitation  of  cholera.  The  English  are  accustomed 
to  be  victims  of  lung  disease,  and  the  tendency  of  influenza 
to  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  which  kills  almost 
with  the  rapidity  of  plague,  scarcely  frightens  them  at  all;  so. 
little,  indeed,  that  their  fearlessness  is  an  embarrassment  to  the 
medical  profession.  There  is  not  a  doctor  in  large  practice 
who  has  not  stories  to  tell  of  influenza  patients  who  lost  their 
lives  simply  because  they  would  not  stay  in  bed  or  in  the 
house  for  two  more  days.  If  the  plague  were  resident  among 
us,  as  it  often  is  in  the  cities  of  the  East,  we  should  regard  it 
just  as  we  do  scarlet  fever,  obey  the  disinfecting  laws  when¬ 
ever  convenient,  and  for  the  rest  await  the  will  of  heaven.  We 
fancy,  too,  though  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  point  on  paper, 
that  the  higher  races  specially  fear  diseases  like  the  plague, 
which  in  their  imagination  belong  especially  to  men  of 
the  lower  types,  and  ought  not  to  visit  themselves.  They 
even  in  their  own  minds  claim  immunity  from  them,  as 
you  may  see  in  any  telegram  from  Bombay  and  Hong¬ 
kong,  and  when  the  imaginary  bairier  breaks  down  their 
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horror  is  deepened  by  a  feeling  of  disgust.  We  feel  sure 
this  is  true  about  “  Yellow  Jack,”  which  is  pretty  impartial  in 
its  malignity,  and  think  it  is  true  also  of  the  plague  and  the 
West  African  sleeping  sickness,  as  it  was  true  once  of  cholera. 
The  same  feeling  is  observable  in  the  case  of  the  few  diseases 
which  man  takes  from  animals,  though  owing  to  the  awful 
character  of  those  complaints — e.g.,  hydrophobia  and  glanders 
— the  minor  causes  of  horror  escape  even  experienced 
observation. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  while  the  arrival  of  the 
plague  causes  excitement — partly  due  to  its  depressing  effect 
on  trade — and  even  horror,  there  has  been  nothing  approaching 
to  panic.  The  citizens  of  Glasgow  go  about  their  business  as 
usual,  the  Council  calmly  debates  the  best  sanitary  measures, 
and  the  newspapers  abstain  from  sensational  statistics.  That 
calmness,  which  has  now  become  such  a  habit  of  our  people 
that  Continentals  quote  it  as  a  proof  of  British  stolidity,  is 
of  itself  a  great  protection.  Whether  intense  fear  of  a  disease 
predisposes  towards  an  attack  of  that  disease  may  be  doubtful 
— though  we  do  not  ourselves  see  why  a  man  should  not  have 
a  sort  of  unconscious  consciousness  of  his  own  special 
liabilities — but  it  is  certain  that  it  diminishes  recuperative 
power,  that  it  tends  to  make  attacks  more  virulent  and 
therefore  more  infectious,  and  that  it  causes  disregard  of 
medical  advice.  Above  all,  it  increases  domestic  misery  by 
making  relatives  unwilling  to  do  their  duty,  scattering  ser¬ 
vants,  and  increasing  the  difficulty  of  supplying  nurses. 
Southerners,  who  feel  this  panic  with  inexplicable  keenness, 
almost  lose  their  natures  under  its  influence,  isolate  their 
dearest  relatives  in  a  way  which  involves  shocking  neglect, 
and  regard  strangers  suspected  of  infection  much  as  they 
would  regard  invading  barbarians.  They  would  kill  them  if 
they  dared.  The  English  are  happily  free  of  this  impulse, 
and  it  will  help  to  keep  them  free  if  they  will  remember  that 
one  contagious  epidemic  is  not  much  worse  than  another, 
that  a  disease  is  not  more  dangerous  to  the  superior  races 
because  among  the  inferior  peoples  it  spreads  rapidly,  and 
that  in  the  outburst  of  an  epidemic,  as  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
to  quail  internally  is  no  protection.  Resignation,  the  one 
virtue  in  which  no  Englishman  believes,  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
epidemic  an  excellent  substitute  for  courage. 


HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

E  were  only  able  last  week  to  refer  briefly  to  the  great 
loss  sustained  by  English  culture  in  the  death  of 
Professor  Henry  Sidgwick.  This  week  we  propose  to  say  a 
little  more  on  his  striking  personality.  We  think  the  key  to 
Sidgwick’s  mind  and  to  his  peculiar  influence  was  that  he  was 
essentially  Greek  in  spirit.  That  fine  Greek  maxim,  “  Not 
too  much,”  was  a  very  real  intellectual  guide  to  Sidgwick, 
dominating  his  temper  and  his  work.  Doubtless  the  Greek 
intellect  was  fruitful  in  the  production  of  what  may  be  called 
dogmatic  philosophic  systems,  but  its  primary  idea  was  not 
the  production  of  systems.  Greek  intellect  was  bent  mainly 
on  free  inquiry ;  intellectual  eagerness  combined  with  the 
balanced  mind,  the  fine  mental  poise,  was  what  chiefly  charac¬ 
terised  the  Greek.  Now  in  this  remarkable  combination  of 
intellectual  eagerness  with  intellectual  poise  Sidgwick  seems 
to  us  to  have  stood  nearer  to  Greek  thought  than  any  other 
English  philosophic  writer  of  our  time.  It  was  his 
methods  rather  than  his  conclusions  of  which  we  chiefly  think, 
and  of  which  apparently  he  chiefly  thought.  It  was,  of  course, 
commonly  said  of  him  that  he  Came  to  no  conclusions,  but 
was  what  Emerson  said  of  himself,  “  an  endless  seeker.”  This 
was  perhaps  scarcely  fair  to  Sidgwick,  who  certainly  seems  to 
have  arrived  at  some  quite  distinct  and  final  views  in  ethics, 
religion,  and  sociology.  But  undoubtedly  his  tendency  was 
so  markedly  that  of  poise,  his  wish  was  so  much  more 
evidently  to  teach  a  method  than  to  reach  a  dogma,  that  the 
general  view  taken  of  him  may  be  considered  only  an 
exaggeration  of  a  truth. 

His  method,  we  say,  was  entirely  Greek ;  it  was  the  analytic 
method  of  Socrates  and  Aristotle.  Though  he  had  spent 
much  time  on  Plato,  we  should  say  that  his  mind  was  scarcely 
Platonic.  He  lacked  the  poetic  mysticism  of  Plato  which 
made  of  that  superbly  endowed  man  a  link  between  the  Greek 
and  Christian  worlds.  But  Sidgwick  sympathised  completely 
with  the  general  Aristotelian  method,  and  with  much  in  the 
Aristotelian  conclusions  on  ethics  and  politics.  Had  he  chosen 


to  give  to  the  world  a  complete  exposition  of  Aristotle,  we  think 
it  would  probably  have  superseded  all  the  Aristotelian  criticisms 
and  commentaries  which  English  philosophic  learning  has  pro¬ 
duced.  As  it  is,  we  can  see  the  influence  of  Aristotle  as  the  most 
typical  mind  of  Greece  powerfully  influencing  all  of  Sidgwick's 
writings.  Sidgwick  is  carefully  committed  to  an  exact  and 
impartial  statement  of  every  point  of  view.  He  cannot  bear 
that  even  the  side  which  appeals  least  to  him  should  not  be 
completely  and  even  sympathetically  stated.  He  has  not  the 
English  love  for  taking  a  “  side.”  He  empties  his  mind  of  all 
prejudices,  he  has  no  interest  to  serve  but  the  truth.  We 
cannot  estimate  our  debt  to  a  rare  mind  of  this  order.  It 
sweeps  away  the  mists  of  passion  and  pi-econceived  notions ;  it 
realises  for  us  Bacon’s  “  dry  light,”  it  enables  us  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  exalted  and  educating  nature  of  Greek  culture, 
it  liberates  our  intellect  and  gives  us  the  freedom  of  the 
world  of  mind. 

In  another  respect  Sidgwick  was  thoroughly  Greek,  just  as 
the  great  German  thinkers  are,  in  that  he  was  encyclopaedic 
in  his  intellectual  sweep.  Both  the  Greek  and  German 
thinkers  have  carried  their  fundamental  ideas  into  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  life.  They  have  insisted,  after  their  analytic 
process,  in  seeing  life  as  a  whole  and  in  treating  of  all  its 
contents.  Aristotle  applies  his  principles  in  ethics,  politics, 
metaphysics,  natural  history,  and  doubtless  in  many  other 
categories  in  those  works  which  are  unhappily  lost.  Plato’s 
dialectic  is  almost  coextensive  with  life.  Kant  and  Hegel 
search  with  sweeping  gaze  through  all  the  forms  and  categories 
of  thought  and  being,  trying  to  find  universal  principles  and 
a  unification  of  knowledge.  English  philosophic  work  has 
been  more  fragmentary,  though  in  our  time  Mr.  Spencer  has 
essayed  the  task  so  congenial  to  the  Greek  and  German  mind. 
It  is  true  we  cannot  say  that  Professor  Sidgwick  seriously 
attempted  any  co-ordination  of  knowledge.  Perhaps  he  had 
not  arrived  at  sufficiently  clear  and  positive  conclusions  for 
that.  At  any  rate  his  writings,  though  absolutely  guided  by 
the  same  principles  of  method,  are  detached.  But  his  interests 
were  wide,  and  he  saw  at  least  that  the  moral  and  political 
life  furnished  problems  which  must  all  be  treated  on  the  same 
lines  of  method,  and  so  he  wrote  both  on  ethics,  politics,  and 
political  economy,  all  this  work  being  characterised  by  the 
same  calm,  lucid  analysis,  always  just,  always  in  proportion, 
Clough  has  give  us  the  inner  mental  standpoint  in  those  lines 
of  his : — 

“  Pure  form  nakedly  displayed. 

And  all  things  absolutely  made.” 

That  was  the  attitude  of  Sidgwick ;  it  governed  his  tastes  and 
methods  and  made  of  him  an  influence  in  our  time  more 
purely  Greek  than  any  other. 

Though  we  think  such  an  influence  most  necessary  for  a 
country  like  England,  which  is  not  in  the  least  degree  Greek 
in  mind  and  temper,  we  cannot  of  course  deny  that  Sidgwick 
had,  as  the  French  say,  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  foremost  power  of  his  time  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  deservedly  so,  since  no  other  Cambridge  man 
was  equipped  with  such  a  fine  and  extensive  culture.  But 
his  influence  was  purely  critical,  and  Cambridge,  devoted  as 
she  is  to  science,  mathematics,  and  exact  scholarship,  needs 
more  of  what  a  friend  and  colleague  of  Sidgwick’s,  the  late 
Sir  J.  Seeley,  called  the  “  enthusiasm  of  humanity.”  This 
Sidgwick  could  not  impart.  He  not  only  founded  no  school 
(for  that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  grateful),  he  gave  no 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  which  so  little  inte¬ 
rests  Cambridge  that,  during  several  years,  the  numbers 
in  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  might  have  been  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  It  is  said  in  defence  that  Cambridge 
is  historically  scientific,  but  she  produced  the  Cambridge 
Platonists,  and  no  great  University  ought  surely  to  rest  con¬ 
tent  without  displaying  energy  in  the  greatest  of  all  studies, 
— “  divine  philosophy.”  No  University  can  be  accounted  in 
quite  a  healthy  state  in  which  philosophy  is  at  so  low  an  ebb 
as  at  Cambridge.  We  should  not  say  that  Sidgwick  was  in 
any  way  responsible  for  that,  but  we  should  be  compelled  to 
say  that  he  did  nothing  to  prevent  or  remedy  that  condition 
of  things.  He  carefully  and  conscientiously  instructed,  but 
he  did  not  inspire. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Professor  Sidgwick  (as  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  William  James,  of  the  New  England  Cambridge) 
that  he  entered  so  courageously  into  the  work  of  the  Psychica 
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Research  Society,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  cause  of 
psyohical  research  was  looked  on  askance  by  some  superfine 
intellectual  people.  Sidgwick  never  paused  to  ask  whether 
his  action  was  likely  to  be  construed  as  undignified ;  his 
essentially  Greek  mind  was  interested  in  everything  of  im¬ 
portance  which  could  conceivably  throw  light  on  the  problems 
of  human  personality  and  destiny,  and  he  had  the  moral 
courage  to  pursue  his  inquiries  in  fields  into  which  some  of 
his  contemporaries  would  not  enter.  It  is  greatly  to  his 
credit  that  he  determined  to  investigate  phenomena  which, 
because  they  were  new  and  because  they  seemed  to  aid  super¬ 
naturalism,  were  foolishly  ignored  by  some  scientific  men.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  how  admirably  Sidgwick  carried  bis 
prudent  and  balanced  temper  and  mind  into  these  problems 
as  he  did  into  his  academic  work.  It  is  sufficient  praise  for 
him  that  he  kept  the  Psychical  Research  Society  on  the  right 
lines,  tempering  belief  in  general  aims  with  caution  in 
methods. 

On  the  whole,  in  ethical  philosophy,  we  must  class  Sidg¬ 
wick  with  the  Utilitarian  school,  using  the  term  in  its  widest 
and  highest  sense.  It  is  not  our  own  school  of  thought,  but 
we  can  recognise  its  strong  case,  and  we  think,  with  Wundt, 
that  its  methods  must  be  combined  with  the  great  ends  of  the 
Idealist  schools.  In  political  economy  no  one  can  say  exactly 
what  was  Sidgwick’s  standpoint.  He  tries  to  look  all  round, 
from  the  classic  individualism  of  Ricardo  to  the  economics  of 
Socialism,  and  to  be  fair  to  all.  On  the  whole  he  seems 
to  be  favourable  to  a  considerable  extension  of  State  functions, 
to  hold  with  Professor  Marshall  that  much  can  be  done  to 
eliminate  poverty,  and  his  work  is  especially  useful  in  distin¬ 
guishing  between  the  science  and  the  art  of  political  economy. 
But  all  through  it  is  rather  the  method  than  the  results  which 
is  of  peculiar  value.  His  book  on  politics  seems  to  us 
the  least  valuable  of  his  works.  His  is  a  figure  we  shall  not 
easily  forget.  We  see  again  that  thoughtful  face  with  the 
deep  eyes,  the  expression  austere  and  yet  kindly,  the  long 
beard,  the  somewhat  slight  form,  the  light  eager  walk,  the 
bent  head,  and  we  can  see  the  figure  at  times  rooted  to  the 
spot,  standing  in  the  street  quite  oblivious  of  passing  traffic, 
the  mind  revolving  some  great  problem  which  was  more  to 
him  than  the  customary  doings  of  daily  life.  His  tastes  were 
simple,  his  conscience  was  high,  his  aspirations  noble,  his  life 
almost  ideal.  He  might  almost  have  been  the  reincarnation 
of  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher ;  and  what  greater  praise  can 
we  pay  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Sidgwick  ? 


NIGHT-PISHING  IN  MOUNTAIN  TARNS. 

YEN  by  those  who  have  walked  the  fells  for  several 
years,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  finest  series  of 
experiences  are  met  with  in  a  ramble  under  the  moonlight. 
Many  fell-walkers  in  their  nights  of  tramping  make  for  some 
famous  summit  and  wait  there  half -frozen  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
Let  the  present  brief  narrative  prove  that  it  is  better  to  be 
free  from  such  restriction. 

My  companion  was  an  angler ;  we  had  been  staying  awhile 
in  Great  Langdale ;  and  now,  having  heard  that  splendid 
fishing  was  to  be  had  in  the  mountain  tarns  during  the  hours 
of  darkness,  he  was  all  eagerness  to  try  such  an  expedition. 
Thus  it  was  that  we  were  steadily  climbing  the  steep  path  to 
Stickle  Tam  when — 

"  The  farewell  light 

Blends  with  the  solemn  colouring  of  night.” 

The  day  had  been  hot  and  cloudless,  but  now  small,  wavy 
clouds  were  borne  along  in  the  breeze  which  sprang  up  as  the 
sun  descended  into  a  crimsoned  west.  When  at  last  we 
arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  upland  mere,  my  friend,  steeling 
himself  against  the  beauties  of  the  scene,  put  his  rod  together, 
and  in  the  half-light  began  to  select  his  flies.  My  mind,  as  I  sat 
on  a  lichen-covered  rock  near  by,  was  fully  occupied  in  taking 
in  the  surrounding  loveliness ;  the  pale  crags  of  Pavey  Ark 
sheered  up  their  bases  laved  by  the  steely  blue  water  of  the 
tarn,  their  sky-line  standing  clear  against  the  darkening,  star- 
spangled  blue.  The  shades  in  this  rock -bound  recess  gradually 
thickened  into  darkness,  though  the  surface  of  the  tarn — like 
a  mirror — reflected  every  moment  more  strongly  the  night- 
glow  rising  on  the  northern  horizon.  A  great  peace  seemed  to 
close  around,  and  soon  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
splash  as  an  occasional  trout  leapt  to  the  banquet  of  night- 
flies,  and  by  the  tinkle  and  gurgle  of  tiny  mountain  streams. 


A  strange  restlessness  possessed  m,e,  and  I  rambled  about  the 
hillside  bordering  the  tarn,  crossing  many  dry,  rough  water¬ 
courses,  and  passing  through  wide-spreading  beds  of  moist 
bracken.  Then  the  sharp  summit  to  my  right  drew  attention. 
It  was  Harrison  Stickle,  the  highest  of  the  Langdale  Pikes 
and  on  the  moment  I  decided  to  extend  my  prowl  to  its  top 
My  companion  was  apparently  busy  among  the  trout,  and 
would  not  move  far.  Ten  minutes’  climb  brought  me  to  the 
cairn ;  what  a  splendid  view  there  was  !  In  the  grey  light, 
on  all  hands,  tumbled  grey  mountain  masses  appeared ;  the 
valleys  were  completely  hidden  by  long  narrow  clouds  of 
night-mist,  and  even  the  damp  patches  on  the  moors  were 
canopied  with  shifting  white  vapour.  It  was  a  glorious  night 
to  be  out  of  doors.  As  I  anticipated,  a  cold  breeze  was 
circulating  around  the  crest  of  the  hill,  so  after  a  brief  survey 
I  made  down  to  the  tarn-edge  as  rapidly  as  was  advisable. 
The  fisher  was  still  pm-suing  his  craft,  but  he  was  not 
meeting  with  much  success,  for  the  fish  had  now  sated  them¬ 
selves  with  the  insects  which  hung  like  a  cloud  of  dust  over 
the  tarn.  We  were  slowly  moving  along  the  water’s  edge, 
trying  new  casts,  when  my  friend  bethought  him  of  Codale 
Tam,  about  an  hour  distant  across  the  fell.  The  ramble  was 
exactly  to  my  taste,  so  he  took  his  rod  to  pieces  and  prepared 
for  the  walk.  At  first  our  route  wound  about  among  the  boulders 
near  the  tarn-side,  and  as  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  tiny  bay 
my  companion  clutched  me,  pointing  to  a  dark  mass  not 
thirty  yards  distant.  A  poacher  was  rigging  up  his  lath,  by 
means  of  which  the  best  fish  are  still  harvested  from  our 
moimtain  tarns  and  beck  dubs.  In  a  few  minutes  the  instru¬ 
ment  was  being  floated  out  into  the  almost  imperceptible 
current.  To  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  explained  that  the 
lath  is  a  small  board  of  light  wood,  to  the  lower  edge  of  which 
a  sufficiently  heavy  strip  of  lead  has  been  affixed  to  make  it 
float  edgeways  up.  To  this  float  are  appended  four  or  five 
hooks,  on  lengths  of  fine  gut  or  horsehair.  The  board  is 
floated  out  so  that  in  its  course  from  shore  to  shore  it  will 
cross  the  most  “  fishy  ”  pools  and  shallows.  To  assist  in 
guidance  the  poacher  usually  has  a  fine  line  attached.  The 
lath,  long  an  illegal  instrument,  has  the  advantage  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  fish  in  large  areas  of  water  beyond  the  cast  of  the 
shore  angler.  It  was  prohibited  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
many  trout  which  ultimately  escaped  were  ensnared  on  the 
hooks,  and  so  damaged  for  more  legitimate  fishing.  After 
getting  his  lath  away,  the  poacher  walked  smartly  towards 
the  head  of  the  tarn,  possibly  with  the  intention  of  recapturing 
the  board  as  it  ended  its  voyage. 

For  some  twenty  minutes  we  wound  up  the  damp  slope 
towards  Sergeant  Man,  thus  avoiding  the  cliffs  of  Pavey  Ark. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  walk  :  the  luBh  grass  was  dripping  with 
dew,  and  the  track  kept  among  peat  bogs  and  bog-holes, 
besides  crossing  deep,  narrow  beck  courses  without  the 
slightest  warning.  Many  a  time  we  almost  stumbled  into 
these  waterworn  excavations.  From  the  top  of  the  rise  there 
was  an  almost  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  tarn  :  the-  shoals  in  the 
bays  and  near  the  outlet  showed  grey  through  the  clear 
water,  while  the  deeper  places  were  dark  to  intensity.  My 
companion  pointed  out  that  I  was  now  in  a  splendid  position 
to  understand  the  theory  of  tarn-fishing.  “  Just  at  the  point 
where  the  grey  fades  into  the  inky-blue  depths  is  the 
place  where  the  trout  most  congregate.”  A  faint  “cats- 
paw”  was  ruffling  the  water;  the  great  poet  of  the  open  fells, 
William  Wordsworth,  must  have  surveyed  some  such  scene 
when  he  wrote : — 

“  Soft  o’er  the  surface  creep  those  lustres  pale, 

Tracking  the  motions  of  the  fitful  gale.” 

A  line  of  silvery  light  now  showed  on  the  upper  edge  of  a  cloud 
bank  in  the  east,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  moon  appeared.  Its 
pale  light  gradually  gained  strength,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
hung  with  a  silvery  haze  as  we  dropped  down  the  slope  to 
Codale  Tam.  This  water  is  famed  for  its  monster  trout,  and 
my  friend  hoped  to  get  a  fair-sized  specimen.  This  is  one  of 
the  quietest  and  most  out-of-the-way  comers  in  the  Lake 
Country.  Tall  cliffs  rise  abruptly  from  its  shores,  their 
screes  falling  in  fan-shaped  beds  into  the  very  water.  As  yet 
the  gully — it  is  little  wider — was  in  complete  darkness,  and  it 
would  be  long  before  the  moon  rose  sufficiently  high  in  the 
heavens  to  flood  it  with  light.  In  my  walk  round  I  raised 
a  brace  of  summer  snipe  from  the  swamp  at  the  head  of  tbe 
tarn;  with  wild  cries  and  loud  dramming  of  wings  they 
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rushed  up  into  the  air  and  out  of  sight.  A  long  whistle  from 
my  friend  rang  out  over  the  silent  dale ;  the .  fish  were  not  in 
biting  humour,  and  he  was  tired  of  his  unproductive  labour.  As 
it  was  yet  early,  we  decided  not  to  return  to  Langdale,  but  to 
continue  down  the  beck  side  to  Easedale  Tam.  At  2  a.m. 
we  began  our  three-mile  walk,  and  an  hour  later  sighted, 
through  a  gap  in  the  wall  of  mountains,  the.  gleaming  surface 
of  the  tarn.  On  two  or  three  occasions  we.  had  stopped  to 
admire  the  effect  of  the  moonlight  i  once  on  a  clump  of 
mountain  ashes  swaying  on  a  lofty  crag;  again,  on  a  waving 
bed  of  bracken.  But  the  main  part  of  our  way  lay  through 
darkened  gorges.  A  couple  of  anglers  had  apparently  re¬ 
served  the  boat,  and  were  having  a  jolly.time  of  it.  As  we 
approached  they  invited  us  to  a  row,  while  they  rested  in  the 
roughly-built  hut  close  to  the  water’s  edge.  Silvery  moon¬ 
light  pervaded  everything,  the  surface  of  the  water  “  glished,” 
the  sky  was  deeper  blue  than  before,  and  thousands  of  stars 
gleamed.  For  an  hour  we  paddled  round,  visiting  the  bays 
where  the  brooks  brought  down  the  tributes  of  hidden  caves, 
and  the  beds  of  luxuriant  water-weed  by  the  outlet.  A  few 
small  trout  were  panniered ;  then  one  of  the  boat-hirers  sug¬ 
gested  that  my  friend  should  try  trolling, — i.e.,  towing  his 
line  through  the  water.  Almost  immediately  I  saw  a  sudden 
straightening  of  my  companion’s  arm,  a  tightening  of  the 
thin  line,  and  beyond  a  tiny  curl  in  the  water.  The  rod-point 
was  gradually  raised,  another  circle  broke  the  surface  where 
the  trout  had  maybe  approached  it,  a  mighty  whirr  of  the 
reel,  a  few  passes  of  the  rod  light  and  left,  and  a  fine  fish 
was  being  hauled  in.  The  sport  improved  as  dawn  neared. 
Already  the  moon  was  gleaming  over  the  rough  summits  of 
Blakerigg,  and  a  faint  glow  rising  arch-like  above  the  eastward 
fells.  Accordingly  we  came  to  shore,  and  handed  over  the 
boat  to  its  hirers,  who  were  almost  indignant  at  our  refusal  to 
enjoy  the  sport  which  was  most  justly  theirs.  My  friend  roved 
the  shore,  and  his  triumphant  whistle  again  and  again  came  to 
my  ear  as  I  explored  gully  after  gully  whence  tinkling  becks 
came  down  into  the  tarn.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  these  comers,  where  dripping  moss  and  spray-washed 
rocks,  clinging  water-weed  and  rough  heather,  feathery  moun¬ 
tain  ash  and  pendent-branched  birches,  combine  to  make 
attractive  scenes.  Brighter  and  brighter  glowed  the  sky; 
the  intakes  of  Grasmere  grew  clearer  through  the  blue  dawn 
shadows,  and  then  the  glorious  sun  appeared.  By  this  I  had 
rambled  back  to  the  hut,  and  at  5  a.m.  we  four  were  break¬ 
fasting  off  fish  which  a  short  hour  previously  had  swum  freely 
in  the  tarn  rippling  outside. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  a  life  of  fell -walking,  I  will 
still  have  to  confess  that  the  finest  series  of  experiences  are 
to  be  met  with  in  a  ramble  under  the  moonlight  on  the  fells.  ' 

William  T.  Palmer. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


RIFLE  CLUBS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  Urwick’s  letter  in  the  Spectator  of  September  1st  is 
an  indication  that  facilities  exist  for  rifle  practice  apart  from 
Volunteering  proper  or  civilian  rifle  clubs,  which,  if  properly 
developed,  might  not  only  be  valuable  as  an  additional  means 
of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  rifle,  but  would 
also  be  useful  as  a  connecting  link  between  civilian  clubs  and 
Volunteer  corps.  In  order  to  obtain  opportunities  for  rifle 
practice,’  I  joined  a  Volunteer  company  as  an  honorary 
member  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  and  at  the 
time  was  under  the  impression  that  an  arrangement 
which  permitted  civilians  to  use  a  Volunteer  rifle  range 
was  probably  unique;  since  then  I  have  been  surprised 
to  find  that  provision  of  this  nature  exists  in  connection  with 
many  Volunteer  corps,  and  that  only  a  lack  of  push  on  the 
part  of  commanding  officers  to  make  known  the  privileges 
offered  has  prevented  these  privileges  from  being  more  widely 
sought  after  and  taken  up  by  civilians  desirous  of  rifle 
practice.  Apart  from  the  national  benefits  accruing  from  the 
extended  knowledge  of  rifle-shooting,  the  Volunteer  corps 
more  immediately  concerned  obtains  from  the  subscriptions  of 
honorary  members  funds  which  can  be  used  in  divers  ways  for 
the  benefit  of  the  corps  and  its  ordinary  members.  The  rules 
governing  the  admission  of  honorary  members  to  the  Royal 


Sussex  Regiment  given  by  Mr.  Urwick  are  very  com¬ 
plete,  but,  perhaps,  in  some  respects  might  follow  with 
advantage  on  the  lines  of  those  of  the  Patshull  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Regiment.  At  Patshull 
Park,  through  the  generosity  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  a  splendid 
range  is  available,  with.  ..distances  up  to  1,100  yards. 
A  rifle  club  has.  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  Patshull 
Company,  membership  of  which  is  open  to  members,  and 
honorary  members  of  the  company  on  payment  of  an  annual 
subscription  of  2s.  6d.  The  honorary  members’  subscription 
to  the  company  is  not  a  fixed  one,  but  is  generally  one  guinea ; 
it  may,  however,  be  less  or  more  according  to  the  means  of 
the  intending  member.  Ammunition  can  be  obtained  at  5d. 
for  ten  rounds,  the  sum  of  Is.  3d.  mentioned  by  Mr.  Urwick 
being  to  my  mind  very  excessive.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
the  Patshull  Club  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of 
honorary  members  to  leave  their  private  rifles  on  the  range. 
While  on  the  subject  of  rifle  clubs,  may  I  draw  attention  to 
the  interesting  exhibits  in  the  Palais  de  Congres  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  several  of  the  French  rifle  clubs  ? 
The  exhibits  consist  of  charts  and  cartoons,  of  statis¬ 
tics,  photographs  of  ranges  and  members,  medals,  arms, 
trophies,  ammunition,  banners,  &c.,  and  give  one  a  good 
idea  of  the  standing  of  the  clubs  and  the  work  done  by 
them.  I  take  from  my  note-book  three  instances.  The 
Societe  de  Gymnastique  et  de  Tir  Alsacienne-Lorraine  de 
Paris  has  supplied  weapons  and  ammunition  free  or  at  a 
reduced  price  to  an  average  of  280  persons  annually  during 
the  past  seventeen  years,  has  held  in  the  same  period  20  con¬ 
tests  yearly  at  200  metres  range,  and  last  year  supplied 
over  100,000  rounds  of  Service  ammunition  for  use  on  the 
club  ranges.  The  Societe  de  Tir  de  Lyon  has  866  members, 
and  fired  on  the  club  ranges  20,892  cartridges  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  The  Societe  de  Tir  de  Nancy  has  12  ranges 
of  100  and  200  metres  and  3  revolver  ranges,  and  in  1899, 
with  637  society  members  and  117  firing-school  members,  used 
66,445  rounds  of  ammunition. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

J.  W.  Bradley,  C.E., 

Hon.  Membetf,  Patshull  Company, 
Sunnyholm,  Burnley.  South  Staffs.  Regiment. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, There  is  a  way  in  which  members  of  a  rifle  club,  who 
from  various  causes  are  unable  to  join  Volunteer  regiments, 
and  are  consequently  untrained  men,  might  be  useful  in  case 
of  invasion.  If  they  are  affiliated  to  local  Volunteer  com¬ 
panies,  and  registered  as  a  sort  of  second-class  reserve  for 
that  force,  they  might  be  utilised  for  the  defence  of  store- 
.  houses,  railway  stations,  waterworks,  &c.,  where  a  knowledge 
of  the  rifle,  and  not  necessarily  of  drill,  would  be  invaluable. 
By  their  connection  with  a  Volunteer  corps,  and  being  under 
a  responsible  officer,  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  were 
nothing  more  or  less  than  “  Franc-Tireurs,’;  and  liable  to  be 
shot  like  spies  if  captured  by  the  enemy. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Sharpshooter. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  ON  RELIGION  AND 
SCIENCE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  student  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  writings  who  is  able  to  draw  attention  to  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  them  without  emulating  the  boisterous  derision  of 
Mr.  W.  James  or  the  sneering  innuendo  of  Mr.  James  Ward. 
Mr.  Engstrom’s  difficulty  does  not  seem  to  me  as  great  as  it 
seems  to  him.  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  all  religions  agree  in 
implying  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved,  that  there  is  a 
mystery  ever  pressing  for  interpretation,  and  then  states  his 
conclusion,  which  Mr.  Engstrom  finds  inconsistent  with  this 
implication,  that  the  problem  is  insoluble,  the  mystery  un¬ 
fathomable.  But  is  there  any  real  inconsistency?  As  it 
appears  to  me,  the  first  statement  is  to  be  read  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  copula,  “  There  is  a  problem,”  and  the  re¬ 
maining  words,  “  to  be  solved,”  are  merely  amplificatory,  and 
do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  problem  is  soluble.  The 
mystery  presses  for  interpretation,  but  is  not  necessarily  in¬ 
terpretable,  and  Mr.  Spencer’s  conclusion  is  that  the  problem 
is  insoluble  and  the  mystery  unfathomable.  So  crowds  of 
calculators  have  wearied  themselves  over  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle.  To  them  it  was  a  problem  to  be  solved,  a  mystery 
that  pressed  for  interpretation.  The  discovery  by  others  that 
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the  problem  was  insoluble  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  that  had 
been  the  mental  attitude  of  the  circle-squarers, — did  not,  in 
many  cases,  alter  the  mental  attitude,  for  they  still  sought, 
and  for  aught  I  know  may  still  be  seeking,  a  solution  of  the 
insoluble  problem.— 'X  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Cha$.  Meecier, 

Flower  Mmse,  Catford. 


[To  the  editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  hardly  like  to  suggest  it,  but  is  it  possible  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  Engstrom  {Spectator,  September  1st)  is  only  tripping 
over  a  phrase  ?  “  Something  to  be  explained,”  “  A  problem  to 
be  solved,”  “  A  mystery  calling  for  interpretation,”— is  it  not 
pressing  words  rather  hard  to  make  these  imply  that  an 
answer  must  be  forthcoming?  Explanations  and  solutions 
may  be  called  for,  but  they  may  not,  any  more  than  spirits, 
come  when  they  are  called.  The  existence  of  mysteries  to  be 
explained  and  problems  to  be  solved  may  be  quite  compatible 
with  the  mysteries  and  problems  being  inexplicable  and  in¬ 
soluble, — especially  when  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us,  using 
the  very  same  phrase,  that  they  present  themselves  for  solution 
to  every  civilised  child ;  and,  finally,  summing-up  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  chapter,  offers  us,  a3  an  expression  equivalent 
to  all  the  foregoing,  “  the  omnipresence  of  something  which 
passes  comprehension.”  Surely  with  this  all  appearance  of 
contradiction  vanishes ;  and  Mr.  Engstrom  may  dismiss  his 
apprehension  that  he  has  discovered  such  a  fault  in  the 
foundations  as  may  bring  the  great  Spencerian  structure 
about  our  ears.  A  logical  flaw  in  the  main  argument  surely 
there  is  not;  nor  would  there  be  even  if  Mr.  Engstrbm’s 
supposed  discovery  were  real.  The  conclusion  that  “the 
power  which  the  Universe  manifests  to  us  is  utterly  inscrut¬ 
able  ”  is  rested,  with  Herbert  Spencer,  on  considerations  with 
which  the  theories  of  the  religions,  current  or  obsolete, 
civilised  or  rude,  have  really  nothing  to  do.  For  myself,  I 
have  never  been  quite  able  to  dispel  the  suspicion  that  the 
gravest  of  grave  philosophers  was  for  once  indulging  in  a 
little  solemn  irony  in  thus  summoning  the  religions  before 
his  judgment-seat,  and  then  allowing  them  to  leave  the  court 
without  a  stain  on  their  character.  ‘  See,’  he  says  to  them, 
‘  you  have  all  along  been  declaring  how  little  you  knew  of  the 
Object  of  your  aspirations.  You  were  more  right  even  than 
you  supposed  you  were.  You  know  nothing,  absolutely 
and  utterly  nothing ;  and  for  the  very  best  of  reasons  : 
there  is  nothing  to  know.  But  I  have  comfort  for  you. 
Welcome  to  the  common  ground  of  the  Unknowable.’  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  persuade  oneself  that  it  is  quite  apart  from  a 
certain  philosophic  satisfaction  that  in  the  course  of  his 
argument  he  succeeds  in  bringing  every  religion,  even  the 
most  spiritual,  into  line  with  the  “  rudest  Fetishism.”  But 
perhaps  there  is  just  one  word  to  be  said,  not  on  the  main 
argument,  which  I  think  has  withstood  all  attacks,  but  on 
this  treatment  of  the  religions.  First,  one  notices  that  the 
“  Religious  Ideas  ”  of  the  chapter-title  has  in  the  chapter 
itself  been  translated,  without  warning,  into  “  Religion  ”  and 
“  Religions.”  This  does  not  seem  quite  legitimate  in  itself. 
But  are  not  some  of  us  rather  taken  aback  to  be  told  that  a 
theory  of  the  universe  is  “  the  vital  element  in  all  religions  ”  ? 
Some  of  us  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that,  in  its 
essence,  religion  is  a  thing  of  the  heart  and  the  desires,  not  of 
the  intellect  or  understanding  at  all ;  that  its  most  vital 
element  is  the  fact,  the  experimental  fact,  of  personal  com¬ 
munion  with  an  unseen  Power.  All  else,  especially  all  theories, 
are  quite  secondary,  are,  perhaps,  even  an  excrescence  and 
incumbrance.  Herbert  Spencer  would  no  doubt  deny  the 
phenomena.  He  may  do  so  ;  but  then,  I  venture  to  think,  he 
has  not  touched  the  real  opposition  between  religion  and 
science,  and  his  reconciliation  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  the 
personal  relation  that  is  the  very  life  of  all  supernatural 
religion ;  and  to  science  this  is  inconceivable.  Here  is  a  gulf 
that  our  greatest  thinker  has  done  nothing  to  bridge ;  perhaps 
because  it  is  unbridgable. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

South  Yardley,  Birmingham.  G.  Hookham. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”]- 
Sir, — Your  able  article  on  the  above  in  the  Spectator  of 
August  25th  was  most  interesting  as  a  clever  criticism,  but, 
noting  the  invariably  unbiassed  tone  of  your  paper,  I  ask : 
Is  it  fair?  You  state  that  Mr.  Spencer’s.  “  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  ”  is  weak,  as  weak,  in  fact,  as  Lis  scientific  attain¬ 


ments  are  great.  I  venture  to  show  that  such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  views  {vide  “  First  Principles”)  appears  somewhat 
stretched.  Mr.  Spencer  states  twice  on  one  page  “  that  the 
central  position  of  religion  is  impregnable,”  he  admits  a 
“fundamental  verity”  in  all  religions,  and — slightly  away 
from  the  point— states  that  “Atheism,  Pantheism,  am® 
Theism  are  unthinkable.”  Mr.  Spencer’s  “  religious  conscious¬ 
ness”  seems  so  deep  and  on  such  a  high  plane  that'  he 
declaims  against  the  irreligion  of  maintaining  the  untenable 
doctrines  that  obscure  the  “  Great  Truth.”  And  further,  as 
to  the  “  impiety  of  the  pious  “  Through  the  printed  an<2 
spoken  thoughts  of  religious  teachers  may  almost  everywhere 
be  traced  a  professed  familiarity  with  the  ultimate”  mystery 
of  things,— and  which  seems  anything  but  congruous  with  the 
accompanying  expressions  of  humility.”  As  showing  another 
standpoint  of  criticism,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  perusal  of 
the  “  great  Spencer  ”  is  more  likely  to  leave  a  conviction  of 
greater  religious  consciousness  than  a  lesser.  Any  one  study, 
ing  your  critique  and  not  considering  the  above  facts  might 
infer  the  latter- — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Homewood,  East  Croydon.  J.  WlESON-HARRERnRN. 


TURNING  EASTWARDS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  your  statement  in  a 
review  of  books  about  London  in  the  issue  of  September  1st 
that  “  the  High  Church  clergyman  still  turns  towards 
Jerusalem  when  he  repeats  his  Creed,”  &c.,  is  not  as  accurate 
as  the  Spectator  usually  is?  I  write  as  a  Moderate  Church¬ 
man,  but  have  always  turned  eastward  at  the  Creed.  Yet  I 
never  thought  that  in  so  doing  I  was  facing  Jerusalem,  nor 
have  I  ever  met  any  one  who  did.  The  thought  in  one’s 
mind  is  that  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
whose  light  is  the  light  of  our  life.  Surely  also  there  is  no 
parallel  between  modem  London  and  Jerusalem  before  tha 
Crucifixion.  The  latter  city  was  the  visible  centre  of  the 
Theocracy ;  London  is  the  great  capital  of  a  great  Empire, 
but  has  no  special  significance  such  as  Zion  had.  Jerusalem 
was  the  type  of  the  dwelling  of  Almighty  God-.among  His 
people.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  present  fulfilment;  the 
Heavenly  City  its  final  accomplishment.  These  things  are 
in  our  minds  as  we  pray  for  ourselves  and  others  that  we 
“may  see  Jerusalem  in  prosperity  all  our  lives  long.” — I. am,- 
Sir,  &.c.,  Yicarius  Yigorriensis. 


SWALLOWS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  Spectator  of  August  25th  I  observe  an  interesting 
letter  on  the  above  subject.  Of  the  barn  swallow  your  cor. 
respondent  writes  :  “  They  nest  twice  a  year,  never  using  the 
same  nest.”  Now  this  statement  must  be  qualified,  I  think, 
as  the  following  incident  will  show.  Last  year  a  pair  of 
swallows  commenced  to  build  on  the  projecting  ledge  of  a 
pillar  supporting  the  porch  of  my  house.  They  had  reared  a 
brood  in  the  same  place  the  year  previous,  and  their  presence 
was  found  to  be  rather  objectionable  on  the  score  of  cleanliness. 
My  wife  accordingly  instructed  the  gardener  to  remove  the 
half -built  nest,  and,  to  deter  the  birds  from  renewing  the  worl 
of  building,  a  small  earthenware  jar  was  placed  on  the  ledge 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the  birds  were  observed  to  b< 
flying  into  the  porch,  and  an  examination  showed  that  the  nes 
was  being  built  on  the  top  of  the  jar.  We  did  not  interfere  with 
this  second  attempt,  and  the  result  was  a  brood  of  four  yomq 
birds,  which  in  due  time  were  fledged.  The  nest  had  not  beei 
vacated  much  more  than  a  week,  when  the  old  birds  were 
back  at  it,  and  again  a  family  of  four  was  reared.  While  on 
the  subject  of  birds  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  youi 
readers  to  hear  of  the  proceedings  of  a  pair  of  thrushes  which 
came  under  my  observation  three  years  ago.  About  twelve 
feet  from  one  of  the  windows  of  my  dining  room  grows  a 
large  Auricaria,  and  on  one  of  the  branches,  close  to  the  stem, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  sill  of  the  window,  a  nest  was  com¬ 
menced.  The  position  was  most  favourable  for  observation, 
and  day  by  day  we  watched  the  pair  of  busy  thrushes  at  their 
work.  In  the  natural  course  of  events  the  young  appeared 
and  grew  apace.  One  day  we  noticed  that  only  three  young 
birds  were  in  the  nest  instead  of  four,  and  we  found  that  one 
had  been  pushed  over  the  side  of  the  nest  and  lost.  Soon  the 
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family  left  the  old  home,  and  after  the  usual  help  to  start 
them  in  life,  the  parents  found  leisure  to  inspect  the  empty 
nest.  They  evidently  thought  that  with  a  little  necessary 
repairs  it  might  he  utilised  for  the  rearing  of  another  brood. 
They  seemed  to  remember,  however,  the  sad  loss  of  one  of 
their  former  family,  and  concluded  that  the  nest  was  too 
shallow  for  safety.  They  accordingly  set  about  the  work  of 
raising  the  sides,  and  when  the  repairs  were  completed,  the 
nest  had  the  curious  appearance  of  a  ring  of  bright-coloured 
material,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  all  round.  In 
this  enlarged  nest  they  successfully  reared  a  brood  of  four. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Richard  G.  Ross. 

Bavensleigh. 


UNOCCUPIED  COAST. 

[TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  under  the 
above  heading,  and  signed  with  the  initials  “A.  de  N.,”  which 
appeared  in  the  Spectator  of  August  25th,  in  which  these 
words  occur:  “Even  Bartholomew’s  latest  contour  map  for 
cyclists  shows  blue  water  where  in  fact  there  is  nothing  but 
green  grass,”  &c.  May  we  be  allowed  to  state  that  for  years 
past  all  our  maps  of  the  district  in  question  show  Pagham 
Harbour  as  reclaimed  P  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  map 
your  correspondent  has  been  looking  at  must  be  a  very  old 
one  indeed. — We  are,  Sir,  &e., 

John  Bartholomew  and  Co. 


THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  BENNET  LAWES: 

AN  APPRECIATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Absolutely  unique  in  his  service  to  the  agricultiu'al 
world  was  the  strong,  and  strenuous,  and  yet  withal  modest, 
personality  who  has  just  passed  away  from  us.  There  is 
literally  no  one  to  replace  our  loss,  because  his  position  was 
of  his  own  creation,  and  it  is  not  fitted  to  any  other.  There 
have  been  greater  chemists  no  doubt,  and  men  with  a  some¬ 
what  fuller  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  field,  but  never  a 
man  so  thorough  in  his  combination  of  science  and  practice, 
without  which  the  best  progress  in  agriculture  writ  large  is 
impossible.  Never  a  mind  of  better  balance,  or  a  stronger 
common-sense  than  his  by  which  to  weigh  the  all-round  value 
of  his  own  discoveries,  or  those  of  others.  Pew  services  so 
great  have  been  done  by  an  individual  to  his  country  as  was 
the  establishment  at  his  own  expense  (£100,000)  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  station  with  completest  possible  equipment,  equip¬ 
ment  not  confined  merely  to  demonstration  and  bare  record, 
but  comprising  a  large  museum  in  which  are  stored  as  much 
of  actual  growths  upon  the  plots  as  is  ever  likely  to  be  useful 
in  elucidating  problems  of  future  as  well  as  present  interest, — 
in  preserving,  for  instance,  samples  of  the  barley  (with  other 
corn)  grown  on  plots  of  different  treatment,  for  many  years, 
so  that  recently  they  have  been  analysed,  and  otherwise  used  to 
furnish  evidence  in  determining  the  best  conditions  procurable 
for  securing  that  great  desideratum  in  ordinary  farming,  quality 
of  grain.  In  fact,  here  at  Rothamsted  was  planned  the  immense 
variety  of  simple  and  elaborate  investigations  into  the  laws 
which  underlie  phenomena  of  the  field  and  homestead, — an 
ever-lengthening  list.  As  these,  old  and  new,  were  answered 
others  growing  out  of  them  were  followed  up  and  dealt  with, 
whilst  all  the  time  collateral  facts  and  data  bearing  in  any 
way  on  the  main  results  were  all  precisely  tabulated.  And 
one  man,  through  at  least  two  generations  of  his  fellows, 
planned,  or  helped  to  plan,  the  methods  of  attack,  as  well  as 
the  actual  operations,  and  grasped  the  main  significance  to 
science  and  to  practice  of  the  whole  campaign.  So  that  great  as 
was  the  forethought  and  the  munificence  of  Sir  John's  gift,  and 
its  endowment  to  a  nation  which  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  spend  nearly  so  much  as  others  in  this  sort  of  work,  the 
service  of  the  almost  always  present  and  controlling  eye,  and 
mind,  has  been  much  greater.  The  humblest  tenant-farmer, 
as  well  as  the  famous  foreign  scientist,  were  welcomed  equally 
— aye,  and  more  than  welcomed — at  the  fine  old  manor-house. 
Visitors  arriving,  before  a  previous  batch  just  home  from  a 
long  trudge  round  with  Sir  John  as  the  most  luminous 
of  guides  had  finished  lunch,  would  be  met  by  the  host 
with  the  utmost  geniality,  and  his  prompt  and  apologetic 
retreat  from  the  table  for  yet  another  round,  to  be  in  no  way 


hurried  or  curtailed.  Questions  by  the  purely  scientific  inquirer, 
as  well  as  puzzled  efforts  by  the  man  of  much  practice  and 
little  science  but  able  to  anticipate  very  shrewdly  by  the  eye 
the  decision  of  the  bushel  as  to  yield  of  the  crops,  were  all 
answered  with  the  self-same  patient  thoroughness,  as  well  as 
with  the  same  ability.  No  one  better  than  Sir  John  knew 
the  limitations  of  abstract  science  in  the  matter  of  the 
farmer’s  direct  material  benefit.  Herein,  indeed,  or  hereabouts 
lay  perhaps  his  greatest  strength.  He  knew  how  likely  was 
science,  divorced  from  the  practical,  to  bear  seed  of  its  own 
kind  only.  In  the  proper  conduct  of  agricultural  experiments, 
as  well  as  in  their  adequate  appreciation  as  guides  to  practice, 
a  good  deal  of  practical  as  well  as  scientific  knowledge  is 
essential.  There  are,  of  course,  field  experiments  designed 
entirely  to  scientific  ends,  as  well  as  others  to  answer 
questions  mainly  practical  or  economic.  But  even  with 
the  former  some  practical  knowledge  is  almost  always 
necessary,  as  certain  memorable  examples  of  neglecting  this 
principle  clearly  showed.  Sir  John  Lawes  was  always  more 
ready,  and  better  able,  than  any  other  man  to  point  the  practical 
lessons  of  scientific  discoveries,  whether  they  were  of  the  greatest 
national  concern  or  of  much  more  limited  interest,  as  many  of 
his  writings,  to  say  nothing  of  his  oral  lessons,  stand  to  show. 
Some  adequate  record  of  a  life  so  unique  and  useful  will  no 
doubt  in  time  be  published.  Meanwhile  a  sketch  so  slight  as 
this,  by  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  a  little, 
may  be  of  passing  interest.  The  writer  is  merely  one  amongst 
those  who  have  received  from  Sir  J.  Lawes  an  amount  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  assistance  in  certain  matters  of  public,  but  very 
limited  public,  interest,  so  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  as  to  be  almost  astounding  from  a  man 
so  very  fully  occupied  as  was  he.  His  physical  as  well  as  his 
mental  energy  was  quite  extraordinary.  He  followed  his 
favourite  sport  of  deer-stalking  in  the  Highlands  till  well 
over  seventy  years  of  age.  He  could  very  seldom  be  induced 
to  ride  where  and  when  walking  was  at  all  reasonably  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  habits  he  was  most  abstemious.  He  was  equally 
kind  of  heart  and  genial  in  manner  to  men  of  all  classes,  and 
at  all  times  inspired  great  respect.  It  is  good  to  think  he  had 
the  happiness  to  live  and  to  see  so  much  of  the  fruit  of  his 
very  long  life  and  work,  as  well  as  its  very  typical  inter¬ 
national  memorial,  a  solid  slab  of  rugged  Aberdeenshire 
granite,  erected  some  years  ago  on  an  occasion  few  then 
present  will  forget,  near  the  gates  of  the  family  home. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  F.  J.  Cooke. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGY  OF  TENNYSON. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  article  upon  Tennyson’s  ornithology  which 
appeared  in  the  Spectator  of  August  18th  there  occurs  the 
following  sentence : — “  To-day  Wolfe  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  introduce  his 

‘  Struggling  moonbeam’s  misty  light  * 

in  face  of  the  fact  that  Mi-.  Nasmyth,  with  incisive  scientific 
accuracy,  informs  us  on  the  authority  of  that  unimpeachable 
witness,  the  Nautical  Almanac,  that  upon  January  16th, 
1809,  the  moon  was  scarcely  a  day  old  and  practically 
invisible”;  upon  which  it  occurs  to  me  to  offer  the  perhaps 
hypercritical  suggestion  that  the  condition  of  the  moon  on 
January  16th,  1809,  is  not  in  question  in  the  line  quoted, 
which  really  has  reference  to  the  state  of  that  luminary  on 
the  night  of  December  8th,  1760.  The  elegy  commonly 
known  as  “  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  ”  is  not  an  original 
composition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfe’s,  but  a  very  happy  and 
spirited  translation  from  the  French  of,  I  think,  an  unknown 
writer  of  lines  descriptive  of  the  hasty  burial  of  Colonel  de 
Beaumanoir,  killed  in  the  defence  of  Pondicherry  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  British  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  In  the 
original  the  lines  that  contain  the  reference  to  the  moon 
are : — 

“  De  minuit  c’etait  l’heure  et  solitaire  et  sombre. 

La  lune  offrait  a  peine  un  debile  rayon. 

La  lanterne  luisait  peniblement  dans  Fombre, 

Quaud  de  la  ba'ionnette  on  creusa  le  gazon.” 

The  whole  poem  is  interesting,  and  the  reproduction  by  Mr. 
Wolfe  even  more  so  in  its  accurate  following  of  the  original. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  F.  H. 
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COUNT  YON  WALDERSEE’S  APPOINTMENT. 

[TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir, — Count  von  Waidersee’s  appointment  to  the  supreme 
command  in  China,  practically  after  the  relief  of  the  Pekin 
Legations,  must,  of  course,  have  been  with  a  view  to  further 
military  and  political  action.  England  ought  to  have  fore¬ 
seen  that  such  further  action  must  be  futile.  But,  though  it 
may  be  humiliating  to  have  it  stopped  by  Russia,  England 
ought  to  welcome  the  opportunity  of  Russia’s  proposal  in 
order  to  get  out  of  an  unnatural  partnership  with  Germany 
in  an  impracticable  adventure  for  the  problematical  benefit  of 
Germany  only.  What  more  can  be  done  after  the  relief  of 
the  Legations  except  retire?  We  cannot  punish  the  Chinese 
Government,  because  it  is  beyond  our  reach,  and  we  cannot 
pursue  it  all  over  China.  We  cannot  make  it  punish  the 
worst  offender, — itself.  We  cannot  conquer  China,  and  we 
cannot  partition  her !  The  German  Emperor  calls  for 
revenge,  but  on  whom  ?  It  can  only  be  on  ignorant  people 
too  poor  to  run  away,  whose  offence  is  that  they  have  been 
too  easily  misled  by  their  rulers !  Extension  of  world-power 
may  also  be  Germany’s  object,  but  England  has  no 
interest  in  that.  The  retirement  of  the  forces  of  the 
Powers  from  Pekin  may  facilitate  Russia’s  settlement  of  Man¬ 
churia,  but  that  is  practically  accomplished  already,  and  we 
cannot  prevent  its  fulfilment.  It  is  said  that  now  that  we  are 
in  Pekin  we  have  a  great  opportunity,  but  nobody  can  tell  us 
what  to  do  with  it.  It  is  acknowledged  that  territory  is  use¬ 
less  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  welcome  Russia’s 
proposal  to  treat  with  the  Empress’s  Government.  We  have 
done  all  we  can  to  make  the  iniquitous  Chinese  Government 
“  lose  face.”  It  ought  now  to  be  discredited  and  humiliated 
in  the  eyes  of  its  own  people,  and  it  seems  that  defeat  and 
weakness  do  become  known  even  in  China,  for  the  result  of 
the  Japanese  War  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  upheaval.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  support  the 
Empress’s  Government;  its  guarantees,  promises,  and  terri¬ 
tory  are  all  equally  valueless.  Its  Customs  duties  are  said  to 
be  fully  mortgaged,  and  its  other  revenues  cannot  be  inter¬ 
cepted  by  us.  The  present  Chinese  Government  may  be  the 
best  for  Russia’s  and  Germany’s  purposes,  but  it  is  never  likely 
to  encourage  trade  and  progress.  England’s  policy  is,  in 
concert  with  Japan  and  America,  to  await  patiently  for  the 
development  of  China  by  the  Chinese.  It  will  be  said  that  we 
may  have  to  wait  for  ever  for  that !  But  why  should  that  be 
true  ?  The  Japanese,  who  were  quite  as  conservative  as  the 
Chinese,  have  developed  rapidly,  and  experience  in  our  own 
Colonies  and  elsewhere  proves  that  the  Chinese  are  honest,  busi¬ 
nesslike,  quick  to  appreciate  and  recognise  good  government, 
and  willing  enough  to  trade  and  work  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
W  e  should  avoid  anything  which  may  rivet  the  fetters  of  the  worst 
Government  in  the  world  on  such  a  people.  If,  and  when,  the 
Chinese  evolve  a  really  national  Government,  it  will  certainly 
be  imbued  with  the  national  spirit,  which  is  pre-eminently 
commercial  and  industrial.  If  the  Customs  duties  cannot 
recoup  us  the  expenses  of  the  rescue  from  Pekin  and  a 
moderate  indemnity  to  the  sufferers,  we  must  bear  the  loss, 
not  increase  it  by  further  military  adventure.  Our  interests 
at  the  ports  should  be  maintained  until  the  time  when  China, 
like  Japan,  has  developed  into  a  civilised  Power.  Missionaries 
in  China  would  have  to  rely  wholly  on  spiritual  power,  not 
on  our  military  and  diplomatic  force.  The  ports  and  French, 
Russian,  and  English  colonies  of  Chinese  population  should 
sufficiently  employ  their  energies  without  risking  themselves 
in  China  proper. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  L.  C.  J. 


SLEEP  IN  A  SOCIALIST  COMMUNITY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  charming  article  entitled  “  Butterfly  Sleep  ”  in 
the  Spectator  of  September  1st  the  writer  says  that  by  sunset 
bees  “  are  all  asleep  in  their  communal  dormitory.”  This  is 
not  altogether  correct.  The  bees  are  certainly  in  the  hive, 
but  they  are  not  all  asleep  by  any  means.  In  fact  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  during  summer  these  unfortunate  devotees 
to  a  Socialist  ideal  get  any  sleep  at  all.  Modem  hives,  unlike 
the  old  skep,  are  easily  examined  at  any  time,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  comb-building  goes  on  rapidly  all  through  the 
night.  Any  one  can  see  in  warm  weather  bees,  near  the  door 


of  the  hive?  fanning  with  their  wings ;  this  also  is  kept  up 
all  night  if  the  temperature  demands  it. — I  am,  Sir,  &c„ 

W.  W.  Goldsworthy. 

The  Manse,  Sedlescombe  Road, 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 


THE  POSITION  OF  JAPAN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — On  the  31st  ult,  a  letter,  dated  “Tokio,  July  25th,” 
appeared  in  the  Times  from  a  correspondent  signing  himself 
“  F.  B.”  The  writer  complained  at  some  length  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  taken  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman  Milford  and  the  Spectator 
with  regard  to  Japan  was  both  unfriendly  and  unjust,  Mr. 
Mitford,  who  has  keener  foresight  than  the  majority  of  critics 
on  Eastern  affairs,  has  already  answered  the  accusation  in 
the  issue  of  the  Times  for  September  4th.  He  says : — ‘‘My 
admiration  for  the  progress  made  by  the  Japanese  is  as  warm 
as  that  of  ‘F.  B.’  If  they  had  stood  still,  there  would  have 
been  no  cause  to  fear  the  part  which  they  may  ultimately 
play  in  Asia.”  Every  one  will  agree  with  Mr.  Mitford  in  his 
admiration  for  Japanese  progress,  but  few,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  can  yet  see  the  truism  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  extract.  No  European  State,  least  of  all  England, 
can  afford  to  view  with  equanimity  the  expansion  of 
Japan  into  a  great  naval  and  military  Power.  It  is 
said  that  Japan  is  our  ally,  that  Japan  is  friendly  to 
England.  Granted  that  it  be  so,  what  guarantee  have  we 
that  in  a  hundred  years  she  may  not  be  our  deadliest  enemy  ? 
The  ally  of  to-day  is  the  foe  of  to-morrow;  history  has 
repeatedly  proved  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  identity 
of  interests  will  not  always  compel  Japan  and  England  to  act 
together.  Similarity  of  position  is  no  security  for  eternal 
friendship  ;  it  will  tend  to  make  Japan  our  rival  rather  than 
our  ally.  She  is  already  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
commerce  of  the  East.  Rivalry  in  the  mercantile  marine  is 
only  too  often  the  prelude  to  hostilities  between  battleships. 
The  long  struggle  between  England  and  Holland  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  commercial  war.  But  a  graver  menace  than  com¬ 
mercial  rivalry  lurks  in  the  difference  of  race.  A  nation  can 
no  more  change  its  race  than  a  leopard  can  its  spots.  The 
Norman  Conquest  has  left  England  an  Anglo-Saxon  nation. 
Japan  may  strive  to  imitate  and  emulate  the  great  white 
races,  but  she  will  always  remain  a  yellow  nation.  It 
is  idle  to  contend  that  the  civilisation  of  Japan  will 
be  the  safeguard  of  Europe;  if  civilisation  could  alter 
national  character,  duelling  would  have  disappeared  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Let  us  remember,  however  friendly  we  may  be  with 
Japan  at  present,  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  that 
as  the  blanches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  being  more 
closely  knit  together — as  much  by  force  of  circumstances  as 
inclination — into  one  mighty  confederacy,  so,  in  some  future 
time,  there  must  be  an  irresistible  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
yellow  races  to  weld  themselves  into  one  vast  Empire.  The 
most  potent  reason  why  Japan  has  not  been  allowed  a  free 
hand  in  dealing  wdth  the  Eastern  crisis  is  because  the  states¬ 
men  of  Europe  realise  more  fully  than  the  “man in  the  street” 
the  fearful  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Western  world,  were 
the  Japanese  allowed  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  China, 
and  thereafter  to  maintain  a  native  army  of  countless  numbers, 
officered  by  Japan  after  the  model  of  our  Indian  troops  or  the 
Egyptian  Army.  True  statecraft  looks  ahead  not  only  ten, 
but  hundreds  of  years,  to  the  time  when  we  see  “  the  white 
man  and  the  yellow  man  in  their  death  grip,  contending  for 
the  earth.”  Prevention  is  better  than  cure ;  it  is  easier  now 
for  Europe  to  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Japan  than  it 
will  be  in  a  hundred  years’  time.  It  is  for  Europe  and 
America  to  combat  the  impending  danger  by  sinking  their 
mutual  rivalry  and  jealousy  when  dealing  with  Eastern  affairs. 
—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Frank  Rutter. 

4  Warrington  Crescent,  W. 


A  METEOROLOGICAL  RABBIT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Recently  I  spent  a  holiday  in  Unst,  the  northmost  of 
the  Shetland  Islands,  and  went  to  see  the  Muckle  Flugga 
lighthouse,  which  stands  on  a  rocky  islet  about  a  mile  from 
the  north  point  of  Unst.  The  lighthouse  keepers  told  me 
that  for  nine  years  they  had  a  tame  rabbit  living  on  the  rock 
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beside  them.  It  had  three  holes  on  different  parts  of  the 
islet,  over  which  it  roamed  at  pleasure.  The  keepers  said 
that  when  they  saw  the  rabbit  going  to  one  particular  hole 
they  had  learned  that  they  might  prepare  for  a  south-west 
gale.  Have  any  of  your  readers  noticed  that  rabbits  are 
susceptible  to  coming  changes  of  weather  and  in  any  way 
prepare  for  them,  as  the  Muckle  Flugga  rabbit  appears  to 
have  done  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  T.  B. 


NIETZSCHE’S  MORALITY. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  inaccuracies  about  important 
matters  should  appear  even  in  high-class  periodicals.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  criticism  of  Nietzsche  which  appeared  in  the 
Spectator  of  September  1st,  which  though  perhaps  less  culpable 
than  some  of  its  contemporaries,  cannot  be  said  to  have  done 
its  duty  properly  in  this  matter.  The  writer  of  the  article, 
notwithstanding  his  presumptuous  judgments,  is  altogether 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Nietzsche  thought  Rome  was 
“  made  up  of  the  non-moral  ueber-menschen.”  It  is  precisely 
because  Rome  was  so  moral  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
because  it  believed  in  master-morality,  in  “good  and  bad,” 
and  possessed  the  virtues  of  the  ascending  life,  that  Nietzsche 
admires  it  in  contradistinction  to  Christianity  with  its 
slave-morality,  its  “  good  and  evil,”  and  its  spurious  virtues 
which  involve  deterioration  and  Nihilism.  The  writer  of  the 
article  is  evidently  unaware  of  the  sense  in  which  Nietzsche 
uses  the  expression  “  good  and  evil.”  He  uses  it,  as  indicated 
above,  to  designate  respectively  the  so-called  virtues  and  vices 
of  slave-morality,  in  contradistinction  to  “  good  and  bad,”  by 
which  he  .designates  respectively  the  genuine  virtues  and  vices 
of  aristocratic  morality.  Nietzsche  is  “beyond  good  and 
evil,”  beyond  Christian  morality ;  but  he  takes  a  firm  stand 
on  “  good  and  bad,”  on  pagan  morality  at  its  best,  as  in  the 
early  days  of-  ancient  Rome.  He  says  expressly  in  his 
“  Genealogy  of  Morals,”  at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  of  the 
book,  entitled  “  Good  and  Evil,  Good  and  Bad,”  with  reference 
to  “  the  dangerous  watchword  ”  inscribed  on  his  previous  work, 
“  Beyond  Good  and  Evil  ”  : — “  At  any  rate  it  does  not  mean 
beyond  good  and  bad.”  The  facts  of  the  case  are  actually  the  very 
reverse  of  what  the  writer  of  the  article  supposes.  Nietzsche 
is  one  of  the  few  exceptional  men  who  refuse  to  go  beyond 
“  good  and  bad,”  while  the  great  mass  of  mankind  engaged 
in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits,  in  fact  every  one  who 
conforms  without  protest  to  the  so-called  principles  of 
political  economy,  really  advances  into  questionably  moral 
territory  beyond  good  and  bad.  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  many 
others  have  shown  conclusively  enough  that  Adam  Smith’s 
gospel  does  not  harmonise  with  moral  law,  and  the  American 
economist,  the  late  General  Walker,  was  honest  enough  to 
state  at  the  commencement  of  his  works  on  political  economy 
that  the  science  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  morals, — 
that -is,  in  fact,  it  disregards  true  morality.  Nietzsche  and  a 
few  others  take  their  stand  on  true  morality,  “  beyond  good 
and  evil,”  in  opposition  to  the  world,  which,  led  astray  by 
Adam  Smith’s  gospel,  has  been  advancing  ever  since  into  a 
more  and  more  questionable  moral  domain.  The  statues  of 
the  Christian  virtues,  placed  higher  than  the  statues  repre¬ 
senting  the  pagan  virtues  on  the  Albert  Memorial  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  are  supposed  to  symbolise  the  attitude 
of  modem  men  with  reference  to  morals;  they  esteem  the 
Christian  virtues  more  than  the  pagan  virtues.  Nietzsche, 
however,  “  would  cast  down  the  statues  representing  the 
Christian  virtues,  but  would  elevate  the  figures  of  the  pagan 
virtues  to  the  highest  position.  Consequently  morality  would 
still  remain,  though  of  a  different  kind.  The  Albert  Memorial 
does  not,  however,  represent  correctly  the  true  state  of 
things  at  present.  The  Christian  virtues  serve  only  to  con¬ 
ceal  more  hideous  idols  than  any  worshipped  in  pagan 
times.  It  is  Adam  Smith’s  gospel,  with  its  craft  and  deceit, 
and  its  lust  for  gold,  which  holds  sway  at  present;  the  hideous 
idols  thereof  are  bidden  behind  the  beautiful  Christian  virtues. 
—I  am,  Sir,  &e.,  Thomas  Gojcwqf. 

112  Geerge  Street,  EdMwrgh. 

[We  publish  our  coirespondent’s  letter  as  he.  appears  to 
think  we  have-misrepresented  Nietzsche,  but  we  cannot  admit 
that  he  proves  his  case.  ■  On  the  contrary,  his  letter  supplies 
proof  of  the  contentions  in  our  article. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


POETRY. 

DAWN  AMONG  THE  ALPS. 

A  thousand  and  ten  thousand  years  ago 
So  softly  poised  the  golden-footed  day 
On  yon  high-lifted  minarets  of  snow, 

That  crown  the  wrinkled  glaciers  chill  and  grey. 

And  on  the  green  knees  of  those  giant  scars, 

Ages  ere  man  arose  to  mark  the  hours, 

The  dawn  descending  kissed  awake  blue  stars 
Of  gentians,  and  all  tender  Alpine  flowers. 

I,  now,  one  moment  in  the  vast  of  Time, 

With  eyes  divinely  hungered  gazing  there, 

By  earthly  stairways  into  Heaven  climb, 

And  pass  the  gates  of  Eden  unaware. 

I  look,  I  love,  I  worship  ;  yet  mine  eyes 
Are  held  from  their  desire ;  I  cannot  see 
What  every  floweret  in  its  place  descries, 

Or  worship  as  they  worship,  conscience -free. 

Man  stands  so  large  before  the  eyes  of  man 
He  cannot  think  of  Earth  but  as  his  own  ; 

All  his  philosophies  can  guess  no  plan 
That  leaves  him  not  on  his  imagined  throne. 

He  is  so  blind  he  cannot  see  the  glory 
Of  gods  hill-haunting — haters  of  the  street ; 

He  hath  no  ears  but  for  the  human  story. 

Though  lives  more  lovely  blossom  at  his  feet. 

Who  hath  considered  what  a  jewel-girth 
Of  beauty,  every  hurrying  human  day, 

Encircles  with  divinity  the  Earth  ? 

For  man's  eyes  only — where’s  the  fool  will  say  ? 

Those  shadow-pencilled  valleys  while  I  view, 

Those  snow-domes  under  hyacinthine  skies — 

A  Presence  is  beside  me,  gazing  too, 

A  richer  love  than  mine,  and  holier  eyes. 

Or  when  amid  the  flowers  I  kneel,  and  dream 
O’er  starry  morsels  of  Heaven’s  sapphire  floor, 

A  larger  happiness  than  mine  doth  seem 
To  dote  there  too  and  make  my  gladness  more. 

Yes,  there  are  eyes — I  know  not  whose — not  man’s, 
For  whom  the  world  is  fair ;  some  worthier  love 
Than  poet-worship  all  Earth’s  wonders  scans : 

We  gather  crumbs — the  feast  is  far  above. 

F.  W.  Bqurdillon. 


BOOK  S'. 

SIR  JOHN  MANDE  VILLE  * 

The  book  known  as  The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  is 
a  real  book  of  the  Middle  Ages,  credulous,  imaginative,  and 
entertaining.  It  is  legend  rather  than  history,  and  though  it 
is  industriously  composed  like  a  journey,  though  the  pre¬ 
tended  traveller  speaks  with  the  accent  of  a  true  wanderer,  it 
is  little  better  than  a  clever  compilation.  But  for  two 
reasons  it  has  an  enduring  interest:  it  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  mediuval  temper,  and  the  version  that  we  know 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  English 
prose. 

The  author  writes  upon  hearsay  after  the  fashion  of 
Herodotus,  yet  he  is  readier  of  belief  than  the  ancient  his¬ 
torian.  -Nevertheless,  even  he  has  his  moments  of  scepti¬ 
cism,  and  now  and  again  he  refuses  credence  to  some  portent, 
because  his  eyes  have  not  beheld  what  his  ears  have  heard. 
“  And  some  men  say  ’’-—thus  he  writes— “  that  in  the  Isle  of 
Lango  is  yet  the  daughter  of  Ypecras,  in  form  and  likeness  of 
a  great  dragon,  that  is  a  hundred  fathoms  of  length,  as  men 
say,  for  I  have  not  seen  her.”  Nor,  we  may  surmise,  had  any 
other,  for  all  the  legend  is  related  with  such  circumstance. 
And  the  hapless  'daughter  of.  Ypocras  was  doomed  to  remain 
a  dragon  until  a  knight  had  kissed  her  on  the  mouth.-  But 
no  knight  had  the  courage,  and  many  adventurers  were  hurled 

*  The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Pollard.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.  [3s.  Gd.] 
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ta  their  death  against  the  rocks.  So  he  does  not  always 
approve  the  lies  of  others ;  he  refuses,  for  instance,  to  believe 
in  the  existence,  of  many  monsters  which,  says  he,  “  be 
things  against  kind.”  In  Cyprus  especially  he  is  sternly 
doubting.  “  And  some  trow,”  he  writes,  “  that  there  is  half 
the  cross  of  oiir  Lord ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  they  do  evil  that 
make  men  to  believe  so.”  Tet  his  general  impulse'  is  to 
put  faith  in  whatever  is  extraordinary ;  and  his  book  is  a 
valuable  collection  of  those  popular  errors,  which  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  was  destined  to  refute.  Nor  does  he  explain  his 
fairy  stories  in  a  spirit  of  hesitation ;  he  gives  them  the  form 
and  substance  of  scientific,  incontrovertible  facts.  He  marvels 
at  the  Phoenix  of  Egypt  with  the  same  simplicity  which  in¬ 
spires  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  the  Fathers.  “  The  priests  of  the 
temple,”  he  writes  concerning  Heliopolis,  “have  all  their 
writings  under  the  date  of  the  fowl  that  is  clept  phoenix ;  and 
there  is  none  but  one  in  all  the  world.  And  he  cometh  to 
burn  himself  upon  the  altar  of  that  temple  at  the  end  of  five 
hundred  years  ;  for  so  long  he  liveth.  And  at  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  years’  end,  the  priests  array  their  altar  honestly ;  and 
put  thereupon  spices  and  sulphur  vif  and  other  things  that 
will  burn  lightly;  and  then  the  bird  phoenix  cometh  and 
burneth  himself  to  ashes.  And  the  first  day  next  after, 
men  find  in  the  ashes  a  worm ;  and  the  second  day  next 
after,  men  find  a  bird  quick  and  perfect ;  and  the  third 
day  next  after  he  flieth  his  way.  And  so  there  is  no  more 
birds  of.  that  kind  in  all  the  world,  but  it  alone,  and  truly 
that  is  a  great  miracle  of  God.”  Such  is  the  legend  that 
gained  credence  until  the  stern  method  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
abolished  it,  and  the  legend  may  be  matched  in  every  chapter 
of  Mandeville.  Miraculous,  for  example,  is  the  Valley  Perilous 
in  which  none  might  enter  save  good  Christian  men.  Vet 
Mandeville  and  his  companions,  to  the  number  of  fourteen, 
ventured  within  the  dangerous  vale,  every  man  shriven  and 
houseled,  And  only  nine  emerged  alive,  and  of  the  five  that 
thus  lost  their  lives  two  were  men  of  Greece  and  three  of 
Spain.  And  the  pismires  that  guard  the  great  hills  of  gold, 
so  that  no  man  may  find  the  precious  metal  save  by  great 
sleight,  they  are  marvellous  also,  yet  not  more  marvellous  than 
the  sparrow-hawk,  which  sits  “  upon  a  perch  light  fair  and 
right  well  made,”  kept  by  “  a  fair  lady  of  faerie.”  Such,  then, 
is  the  value  of  Mandeville’s  Travels, — they  explain  with  all 
the  simplicity"  of  conviction  the  romantic  errors  wherewith 
Pliny  and  the  rest  befogged  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  of  all  the  errors  none  is  more  curious  than  the  rare 
property  ascribed  to  the  diamond.  “  Natheless  it  befalleth 
often-time,  that  the  good  diamond  loseth  his  virtue  by  sin,” 
he  writes,  “  and  for  incontinence  of  him  that  beareth  it.  And 
then  it  is  needful  to  make  it  to  recover  his  virtue  again,  or 
else  it  is  of  little'  value:”'  It  is  a  pretty  superstition,  a 
proper  touchstone  of  knightly  troth.  But  now  and  again  the 
chronicler  relapses  into  history,  and  writes  for  a  page  or  two 
with  the  pen  of  accuracy.  Of  course  he  gathered  his  facts  from 
the  voyages  known  to  his  time,  and  Mr.  Pollard  has  ingeniously 
added  the  works  of  Johannes  de  Plano  Carpini  and  others, 
that- the  reader  may  compare  the  true  with  the  false.  Tet 
when  the  imight  describes  the  Bedouins  or  discourses  of  Java, 
you  see  at  once  that  he  is  nearer  to  the  actual  fact  than  is  his 
wont.  Especially  was  he  aided  by  others  in  his  description  of 
Tartary  and  of  the  Great  Cham’s  Court,  which  is  his  master¬ 
piece  ;  but  turn  to  whatever  page  you  will,  and  you  will  find 
rich  colour  and  barbaric  magnificence.  These  qualities,  in* 
deed,  are  as  obviously  characteristic  of  him  as  his  dogmatic 
superstition  and  the  simple  philology  which  persuades  him  to 
say  that  a  certain  town  is  called  Jaffa,  “  for  one  of  the  sons  of 
Noah  hight  Japhet  founded.it.” 

Who  was  Sir  John  Mandeville  ?  And  whence  came  he  ? 
None  can  tell,  and  only  his  book  is  left  to  speak  for  him. 
But  it  is  certain  that  Sir  John  Mandeville  was  not  his  name, 
and  that  the  Travels  were  first  written  in  French.  From 
French  they  were  translated  into  Batin,  whence  they  got 
into  the  English  which  we  know.  •  And  this  is  the  second 
ground-  for  the  interest  which  attaches  t®  them.  Not  only  do 
they  give  us' a  glimpse  of  the  credulous  Middle  Age;  they 
show  ue  English  prose  in  its  infancy.  As  Mr.  Pollard  says  of 
the  - compilation,  “  it  stands  as  "the  first,  or  almost  the  first, 
attempt  to  bring  secular  subjects  within  the  domain  of 
English  prose,  and  that  is  enough  to  mark  an  epoch.”  But 
the  mere  fact  of  the  prose  is  not  so  remarkable  as  its  quality. 


It  is  simple,  dignified,  and  wholly  English.  Words  of  Latin 
origin  are  rarely  used,  although  the  translation  was  made 
from  Latin,  and  it  seems  far  nearer  to  the  style  of  to¬ 
day  than  is  the  prose  of  the  Elizabethans.  In  fact,  our 
speech  of  to-day  might  have  derived  straight  from  Mandeville, 
without  the  simplification  of  Addison  and  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  the  elaboration  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  intervened.  The  romantic  prose  of  Shakespeare’s 
time  and  the  Latinism  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  carried  English 
far  from  its  origins,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  in  Mandeville 
the  simplicity  which  is  zealously  advocated  to-day.  But  the 
simplicity  of  Mandeville  is  distinguished  and  sincere;  our 
own  too  often  degenerates  into  commonplace. 

Though  the  present  edition  is  but  a  popular  reprint,  Mr. 
Pollard  has  been  at  the  pains  to  revise  the  text  and  to  restore 
“  whole  phrases  and  sentences  ”  which  the  carelessness  of 
editors  had  omitted.  He  has,  in  fact,  reprinted  the  Cotton 
manuscript,  “  warts  and  all,”  correcting  only  obvious  non¬ 
sense  from  the  Egerton  version  or  from  the  French  original. 
That  it  should  be  left  to  an  editor  at  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  produce  a  sound  text  may  not  be  very 
creditable  to  English  scholarship,  but  it  is  very  creditable 
to  Mr.  Pollard,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  a  learned, 
unpretentious  piece  of  work. 

To  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Pollard  we  may  add  our  thanks  to 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  not  merely  for  this  volume,  but  for  the 
whole  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Nothing  better  has 
ever  been  done  in  the  way  of  cheap  reprints.  We  get  in 
these  volumes  at  a  very  moderate  price  hooks  which  for  print,, 
paper,  and  general  get-up  are  worthy  to  stand  on  the  shelves 
of  any  library.  We  wish  the.  series  all  success.  It  is  a  rfeal 
boon  to  the  scholar  of  small  means  who  loves  a  sound  hook 
but  cannot  afford  high  prices. 


THE  IDEALS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  * 
Were  he  living  now  Coleridge  (or  was  it  Leigh  Hunt  ?)  would 
scarcely  have  put  his  question,  Who  reads  an  American  book  ? 
While  the  American  people  have  yet  to  come  to  complete  self- 
consciousness  and  to  produce  a  mighty  genius  who  shall  fuse 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  mankind  in  some  new  state¬ 
ment,  they  are  giving  to  the  world  some  of  the  most  thought¬ 
ful  and  balanced  studies  in  history  and  philosophy  now  being 
produced.  Mr.  Taylor’s  work  is  an  admirable  example  of  this 
class  of  writings.  In  many  respects  it  reminds  the  reader  of 
Dr.  Crozier’s  attempt  to  grasp  the  sequence  and  to  appraise 
the  value  of  the  great  systems  of  thought  evolved  by  the 
mind  of  the  ancient  world.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Taylor's 
style  has  the  distinction  of  Dr.  Crozier’s,  nor  do  we 
think  that  he  has  either  disclosed,  or  perhaps  even  attempted 
to  disclose,  the  evolution  of  thought  as  Dr.  Crozier  ha3 
done,  or  as  Professor  Lewis  Campbell  has  done  in  his  able 
treatment  of  Plato  as  the  link  between  the  world  of  Greek 
ideals  and  that  of  Christian  thought.  But  Mr.  Taylpr’s 
learning  is  competent,  his  survey  is  wide,  his  mind  is  remark¬ 
ably  sympathetic,  and  his  judgments  are  generally  sottnd. 
There  are  some  thinkers  who  would  dispute  his  exact  estimate 
of  Buddhism,  and  for  ourselves  we  should  have  been  glad, 
especially  at  the  present  time,  of  a  somewhat  fuller  exposition 
of  the  ethical  ideals  of  China,  to  which  only  some  ten  pages 
out  of  nearly  none  hundred  are  devoted ;  for,  while  we  see  no 
spiritual  life  in  China,  we  do  seem  to  see  a  powerful  secular 
ethic  which  has  given  rules  of  life  for  thousands  of  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  chapters  in  this  work  (all 
of  which  is  excellently  arranged)  are  really  admirable. 
Within  the  same  limits  of  space  we  should  not  know  where 
to  find  a  better  account  of  the  religious  ideal  of  ancient  Israel 
than  here, — so  just,  sympathetic,  and  discriminating.  How 
excellent  is  this  characterisation : — “  Israel  had  no  light  heart 
for  innocent  mirth.  With  her  there  was  the  laugh  of  scorn 
and  scorn  of  laughter ;  but  laughter  was  natural  only  to  the 
sgorner  and  the  fool.  Israel  was  the  dark  Puritan  of  antiquity ; 
her  high  energies  were  set  on  the  business  of  her  Gad.”  So, 
too,  the  treatment  of  Virgil  as  the  poet  of  the  ideal  Rome  as 
he  hoped  it  might  yet  become  under  “the  mild  Augustus,” 
and  as  the  singer  of  a  richer  life  with  more  heart,  deeper  love, 
than  was  known  in  the  stem  Rome  of  remote  antiquity,  seems 
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to  us  admirable.  The  connection  of  philosophy  with  the 
religious  revival  in  Roman  thought,  the  attempt  to  press 
Greek  philosophy  into  the  service  of  the  intensely  practical, 
non-philosophic  mind  of  Rome,  is  well  told ;  and  the  criticism 
of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurehus  is  quite  admirable,  the 
weakness  and  strength  of  that  fine  yet  impotent  Roman 
Stoicism  being  clearly  set  forth.  One  point  which  Mr.  Taylor 
especially  attempts  to  make  is  the  strong  influence  all  along 
of  the  Greek  mind  on  Rome ;  it  was,  as  he  suggests,  something 
like  the  perfect  blending  of  man  and  woman — the  solid  strength 
of  Rome  with  the  subtle  beauty  of  Greece — though  the 
Romans  quite  missed  the  artistic  perfection  of  the  Greek 
ideal,  and  used  Greek  influence  rather  as  affording  a  philo¬ 
sophic  rationale  for  conduct  than  in  those  spheres  of  thought 
in  which  we  think  Greece  supreme. 

After  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  ideas  of  Homeric 
Greece,  Mr.  Taylor  gives  us  briefly  the  oft-written  story  of 
Greek  philosophic  thought.  To  him  Plato  is  the  embodiment 
of  Greek  culture  and  the  Greek  ideal,  and  Aristotle  is  a  little 
too  summarily  dismissed.  We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that, 
though  a  less  rare  mind  than  Plato,  Aristotle  yet  embodied 
in  his  Ethics  and  Politics,  and  in  the  Metaphysics  also, 
more  purely  Greek  conceptions  than  did  Plato,  though 
the  embodiment  lacked  the  perfect  beauty  of  him  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  if  Zeus  came  to  earth  he  would  speak  the 
language  of  Plato.  The  prihsu  ciyotv,  the  “not  too  much,” 
which  was  the  very  core  of  the  Greek  sesthetic  spirit  has  its 
strongest  expression  in  Aristotle.  Plato  was  Greek,  but  he 
was  a  little  more  than  Greek;  his  Republic  suggests  that 
he  did  not  look  for  that  perfecting  of  life  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  beyond  which  Aristotle  did  not  go.  Plato  was 
reaching  forward  to  the  Christian  ideal,  though  he  was 
philosophically  hampered  by  his  inability  to  relate  God  to 
human  life.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  judge  Aristotle  properly 
since  so  much  of  his  work  is  lost,  but  his  system  hints  at  a 
mind  more  self-contained,  more  bounded,  and  therefore  more 
essentially  Greek,  than  the  mind  of  Plato,  with  its  grand 
poetry  and  mystic  depths  and  heights.  We  think  Mr. 
Taylor,  with  his  just  admiration  of  Plato  as  the  richest  and 
finest  mind  of  antiquity,  might  have  traced  with  greater 
amplitude  the  influence  of  Plato  on  a  certain  side  of  early 
Christian  thought.  The  great  Greek  idea  of  the  immanence 
of  God  (quite  different  from  the  theory  of  emanation  of 
Plotinus  and  the  Neo-Platonists)  was  for  many  centuries 
obscured  by  Augustinianism,  and  in  Protestantism  by  Calvin; 
but  its  revival  is  one  of  the  clear  signs  of  our  day,  and  we 
think  it  destined  to  impart  a  new  life  to  the  doctrinal  state¬ 
ment  of  Christianity. 

The  chapters  on  Christianity  itself  are  excellent,  especially 
when  taken  along  with  those  on  the  religion  of  Israel.  Mr. 
Taylor's  position  is,  we  imagine,  that  of  liberal  orthodoxy, 
but  his  object  is  not  to  treat  Christianity  in  any  conventional 
or  purely  theological  way,  but  to  reach  its  ideal  as  it  lay  pure 
and  perfectly  enfolded  in  the  heart  of  Christ.  Perhaps  we 
cannot  do  better,  in  order  to  convey  his  conception  of  this, 
than  to  quote  his  concluding  words  which  sum  up  the 
matter : — 

“  Love  which  gives  itself,  yet  gives  up  nothing,  and  in  the  end 
gains  all,  as  it  is  the  perfect  mode  of  Christian  life,  so  it  is  the 
type  of  all  in  Christianity.  By  himself,  man  can  hold  himself 
erect  only  in  modes  of  renunciation ;  witness  India,  witness 
Greece.  But  Christianity  was  attainment  absolute  and  universal; 
and  every  Christian  act,  through  belief,  obedience,  faith  and  love 
of  God,  contained  within  itself  the  power  of  God’s  command, 
which  is  eternal  life.  Followers  of  Christ  gain  all  and  give  up 
nothing;  they  give  themselves,  and  perfectly  save  and  fulfil 
themselves.  The  universal,  the  infinite,  God,  and  all  his  creation, 
is  reached ;  the  Christian’s  individuality  is  retained.” 

Here  is  the  greatest  of  all  ideals,  au  ideal  the  last  to  be 
reached  in  the  ancient  world,  but  an  ideal  for  all  time,  which 
can  never  be  exhausted.  We  see  at  once  its  difference  from 
that  in  many  ways  noble  but  uninspiring  Eastern  creed — “  a 
faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet  ” — of  the  final  “  merging  in  the 
general  soul.”  We  see  also  the  difference  from  the  Greek 
doctrine  of  self-sufficiency  which  leaves  God  and  man  in 
barren  isolation.  “  Stem  destiny  ”  as  taught  in  “  heathen 
schools  of  philosophic  lore”  is  transformed  into  the  living 
God 

“  Acts  which  still  had  won  a  fleeting  grace 
From  shadowy  fountains  of  the  Infinite 
Communed  with  that  Idea  face  to  face.” 


THE  HEXATEUCH.* 

No  more  serious  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  of  what  most  scholars  are  now  agreed  in 
regarding  as  its  supplement,  the  Book  of  Joshua,  has 
appeared  in  this  country.  We  welcome  it  as  the  outcome  of 
a  friendly  co-operation  among  representatives  of  different 
religious  Communions.  The  Anglican,  the  Congregational, 
the  Unitarian,  and  the  Jewish  are  represented  by  contribu¬ 
tions.  Neither  labour  nor  time  has  been  spared — the 
Horatian  maxim,  nonwm  prematur  in  annum,  has  been 
observed,  not  perhaps  altogether  voluntarily — and  the  result 
is  one  which  those  who  originated  and  executed  the  scheme  may 
fairly  regard  with  satisfaction,  and  Biblical  students  should 
thankfully  welcome. 

The  principal  criticism  that  we  have  to  make  on  the  book 
is  easily  stated.  We  frankly  accept  the  theory  that  the  six 
books  are  the  result  of  a  redaction  which  has  pieced  together 
various  documents  belonging  to  different  times  and  indicating 
by  their  phraseology  and  tone  of  thought  a  multiplicity 
of  authors;  we  concede  that  the  “joins,”  so  to  speak, 
can  be  frequently  detected,  that  there  are  discrepancies,  and 
even  contradictions.  But  we  think  that  the  criticism  which 
professes  to  detect  these  discrepancies  errs  sometimes  by 
excess.  Surely  if  we  suppose  an  editor  who  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  composing  into  a  harmonious  whole  materials 
which  have  come  down  to  him  from  an  earlier  time,  we  must 
credit  him  with  common  intelligence.  Is  it  possible,  then, 
to  suppose,  to  take  a  very  familiar  instance,  that  “two 
versions  of  Joseph's  enslavement  lie  side  by  side  in  Gen.  37  ”  ? 
According  to  one  vei’sion,  Joseph’s  brothers  sell  him  to  a 
caravan  of  Ishmaelites ;  according  to  the  other,  “  Joseph  is 
not  sold  at  all,  he  is  kidnapped”  by  the  Midianite  merchants- 
This  is  straining  the  word  “  kidnapped.”  The  lad  is  found  in 
a  dry  water-hole.  By  both  accounts,  if  two  they  are,  his 
brothers  have  put  him  there.  And  according  to  the  common, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  reasonable,  interpretation,  the 
words  “  they  drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and 
sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  ”  refer  to  the  brothers,  not  to 
the  “  Midianite  merchantmen  ”  who  passed  by.  That  the  mer¬ 
chantmen  are  called  indifferently  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites 
is  nothing  very  serious.  Ishmael  and  Midian,  the  eponymous 
ancestors  of  the  two  tribes,  were  half-brothers  in  the 
Abrahamie  genealogy.  When  Joseph,  later  on,  says  that  he 
was  “  stolen  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews,”  he  describes  his 
brothers’  act  with  a  characteristic  euphemism.  The  most 
mechanical  scribe  would  hardly  pass  over  so  palpable  a  con¬ 
tradiction  ;  to  an  editor,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  it  would  be 
impossible.  In  the  story  of  the  spies’  report,  again,  it  proves 
too  much  to  say  that  in  Numbers  xiii.  v.  27,  they  report  of 
the  land  that  it  is  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  in  v.  32 
that  “  it  eateth  up  its  inhabitants.”  The  phrase  is  obscure, 
but  its  meaning  is  probably  governed  by  what  follows  :  “  All 
the  people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of  great  stature.”  We 
might  paraphrase  by  saying :  ‘  A  fertile  land,  but  full  of 
violence,  inhabited  by  a  gigantic  race  of  savages.’  To  suppose 
an  editor  putting  in  one  detail  indicating  barrenness  where  the 
whole  tone  of  the  story  indicates  fertility,  is  to  increase  not 
to  remove  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  escape 
from  the  contradiction  as  to  the  position  of  the  Tabernacle. 
One  account  puts  it  in  the  centre  of  the  host  with  elaborate 
precautions  for  guarding  it,  the  other  puts  it  outside  the  camp. 
Canon  Rawlinson  (An  Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English 
Readers)  suggests  that  the  Tabernacle  outside  the  camp  (as 
described  in  Exodus  xxxiii.)  was  Moses’  own  tent,  temporarily 
used  as  a  place  for  private  prayer,  but  the  explanation  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  There  is  another  discrepancy,  of  not  much 
importance,  but  quite  manifest,  in  the  narrative  of  the  plagues 
in  Exodus.  Sometimes  the  Israelites  are  in  Goshen ;  some¬ 
times  they  dwell  among  the  Egyptians  (the  whole  meaning  of 
the  passover  blood  is  otherwise  lost).  The  fact  is  that  there 
are  inconsistencies  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  over.  The 
critic,  who  is  already  regarded  by  many  readers  with  suspicion, 
should  carefully  avoid  any  appearance  of  straining  an  objec¬ 
tion.  He  is  bound  to  remember  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
classical  historian  who  does  not  present,  when  he  is  carefully 
studied  and  compared  with  other  authorities  and  himself, 
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problems  quite  insoluble.  And  be  bas  a  warning  before  bis 
eyes  in  tbe  temerity  with  wbicb  others  are  questioning  tbe 
Christian  origins.  As  we  write  we  have  a  recently  published 
volume  before  us  in  wbicb  we  have  tbe  confident  assertion 
that  the  twelve  Apostles  are  “  demonstrably  mythical,”  while 
we  could  refer  tbe  curious  to  a  volume  in  which  the  history, 
not  only  of  Judaism,  but  of  Christendom,  is  shown — to  the 
satisfaction  at  least  of  the  author — to  be  a  creation  of  monkish 
ingenuity  in  the  twelfth  century.  Our  criticism,  however,  it 
may  be  well  to  repeat,  touches  detail,  not  principle.  That 
the  authors  of  this  work  are  here  substantially  right  can 
hardly  be  questioned  by  any  open-minded  student. 

The  Introduction,  which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Carpenter 
(chap.  15,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Cheyne,  excepted),  begins 
with  a  lucid  statement  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  illustrated 
by  some  instructive  analogies.  Chap.  2,  dealing  with  “  The 
Claim  to  Contemporary  Authorship,”  relating  as  it  does  to 
considerations  of  internal  evidence,  might  have  been  advan. 
tageously  postponed  to  a  later  place,  giving  way  to  3,  “  Signs 
of  Post-Mosaic  Date,”  and  4,  “  Signs  of  Diversity  of  Docu¬ 
ments,”  both  of  which  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  history 
of  Old  Testament  criticism.  From  5  onwards  we  have  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  documents  dealt  with,  starting  from 
the  remarkable  discovery  of  what  is  rightly  described  as 
the  “clue,”  made  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Jean  Astruc  of  Montpelier  distinguished 
the  Elohim  and  the  Tahweh  narratives  in  the  first  two 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  10  we  have  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  that  Deuteronomy  was  the  book  of  the 
Law  found  in  the  reign  of  J osiah,  a  definite  and  easily  intel¬ 
ligible  idea  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  that,  in 
this  country  at  least,  reached  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
professed  Biblical  students.  Our  authors  accept  the  theory 
as  a  whole ;  “  the  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  proceedings 
of  Josiah  correspond  step  by  step  with  D’s  demands.”  But 
they  accept  it  with  some  modifications.  The  whole  chapter 
is  one  of  special  interest.  In  13,  “The  Priestly  Code,”  we 
have,  among  other  valuable  matter,  a  very  significant  account 
of  the  remarkable  episode  in  Ezekiel  where  the  prophet  pro¬ 
pounds  a  form  of  worship  for  the  regenerated  Israel.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  cogent  piece  of  evidence  for  the  hypothesis 
of  a  late  date  for  the  Priestly  Code.  In  16,  “  The  Union  of 
the  Documents,”  Mr.  Carpenter  seeks  to  show  the  actual 
process  by  which  the  books,  as  we  have  them,  assumed  their 
present  form.  Criticism  to  be  really  fruitful  must  be  construc¬ 
tive,  and  though  we  would  suspend  our  judgment  on  details,  we 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  courage  with  which  this 
necessary  work  has  been  essayed.  The  remaining  part  of 
Yol.  I.  is  given  to  three  valuable  appendices, — (1)  “  Lists  of 
Words  and  Phrases”  in  the  combined  narrative  (JE), 
Deuteronomy  and  the  documents  akin  to  it  (D),  and  the 
Priestly  Code  (P) ;  (2)  “Laws  and  Institutions”;  and  (3)  a 
general  synopsis  of  the  six  books.  Yol.  II.  contains  the 
text  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  annotations,  ranged  under  its 
various  origins  as  indicated  by  the  symbols  J,  E,  and  P, 
and  with  separate  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

We  have  of  necessity  made  a  very  hasty  survey  of  this 
remarkable  work,  but  we  should  like  to  call  our  readers’ 
special  attention  to  the  masterly  chapters,  11  and  12,  in 
which  “  The  Origins  of  J  ”  and  “  The  Origins  of  E  ”  are 
treated.  We  may  quote  as  a  specimen  the  following  : — 

“  He  explains  the  gloomy  meaning  of  human  toil  and  suffering. 
He  concerns  himself  with  the  development  of  the  arts,  cattle- 
breeding  and  agriculture,  building,  music,  and  metal-working. 
He  gathers  up  the  stories  of  remote  antiquity  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  giants  of  old  time  ;  he  relates  the  flood ;  he  ascribes 
husbandry  and  the  culture  of  the  vine  to  Noah.  He  is  the  first 
to  attempt  a  classification  of  other  nations ;  he  explains  the 
diversities  of  language;  and  he  notes  the  movements  of  peoples, 
the  rise  of  mighty  cities,  and  the  foundation  of  great  empires. 
These  ancient  narratives  have  received  the  powerful  impress  of 
the  religion  of  Yahweh,and  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented 
by  J  accommodates  them  to  Hebrew  thought.  How  far  they 
imply  a  process  of  collection  or  investigation  on  the  author’s  part 
cannot  of  course  be  exactly  determined.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  grouped  and  correlated  owes  much  to 
a  systematic  purpose,  and  in  this  aspect  it  is  not  altogether  in¬ 
appropriate  to  speak  of  the  narratives  prefixed  to  his  account  of 
the  origins  of  Israel  as  the  product  of  something  analogous  to 
modern  research.  But  what  is  chiefly  noticeable  is  the  large 
view  of  human  affairs  which  is  thus  indicated.  Contrasted  with 
the  hostility  to  Canaanite  idolatries  manifested  in  D,  the  relations 
of  the  patriarchs  to  their  neighbours  in  J  are  for  the  most  part  not 
unfriendly.  And  in  the  single  story,  Gen.  34,  which  points  to  con 


fliet  the  conclusion  30  indicates  no  suspicious  result  for  Israel, 
while  the  language  of  49’-’  is  still  more  unfavourable.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  Israel  the  writer’s  judgments  naturally  vary.  An  odious 
origin  is  assigned  to  Moab  and  Ammon  ;  but  the  magnanimity  of 
Esau  is  described  with  full  recognition  of  his  generous  and 
chivalric  temper.  Traditions  of  intercourse  with  the  east  are  still 
reflected  in  the  pictures  of  the  descendants  of  Nahor ;  while 
the  connexions  of  the  remoter  Arab  tribes  are  twice  speci¬ 
fied,  being  mentioned  both  in  the  lineage  of  Joktan  and  in 
the  descendants  of  Keturah.  J,  therefore,  does  not  hesitate  to 
give  to  Joseph  an  Egyptian  bride,  or  to  provide  Moses  with  a 
Midianite  wife,  whom  P,  however,  repeatedly  ignores.  More¬ 
over,  he  takes  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  religious  insti¬ 
tutions  of  other  nations.  The  knowledge  of  Yahweh  is  not 
limited  to  the  chosen  race  ;  homage  is  paid  to  him  in  the  land  of 
the  two  rivers  ;  the  fame  of  Nimrod  is  sheltered  under  his  name  ; 
his  benediction  is  invoked  by  Laban  upon  Abraham’s  servant. 
Rebekah  inquires  of  him  apparently  at  some  local  oracle;  and 
Balaam  becomes  the  organ  of  his  spirit.  No  rigid  line  yet 
separates  Israel  as  the  instrument  of  Yahweh’s  purpose  from  the 
peoples  round.” 

The  book  treated  in  this  fashion  gains,  we  cannot  but  think, 
largely  in  interest,  while  it  does  not  lose  in  dignity. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  SINGAPORE* 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  was  a  type  of  British  administrator 
to  which  the  history  of  our  Empire  scarcely  affords  a  parallel. 
Bom  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances,  he  had  a  self- 
confidence  and  a  fearlessness  of  criticism,  a  hankering  after 
dictatorship  and  a  contempt  of  red  tape,  which  are  usually 
associated  with  men  born  in  the  purple.  He  was  largely  self- 
educated,  and  yet  he  became  a  notable  scholar  in  many 
subjects,  and  the  father  of  modern  zoological  research.  He 
had  weak  health,  he  was  very  poor,  and  he  had  few  powerful 
friends ;  but  the  masterful  spirit  of  the  man  so  overrode  his 
disadvantages  that,  though  he  died  before  bis  prime,  he  had 
to  all  intents  laid  the  foundations  of  British  power  in  the  Far 
East.  It  is  idle  to  explain  the  paradoxes  of  his  career  in  the 
way  of  the  pragmatic  historian  by  minimising  the  results  of 
his  work.  We  can  only  be  thankful  that  in  our  absent- 
minded  making  of  empire  now  and  again  a  man  appears  with 
a  clear  policy  and  a  prescience  of  the  future.  Such  was 
Raffles;  such,  to  name  two  in  a  long  roll,  were  Raleigh  and 
Wakefield. 

“  I  was  always  a  strange  wild  fellow,”  he  once  wrote  of  him¬ 
self,  “  insatiable  in  ambition,  though  meek  as  a  maiden.”  He 
was  bom  in  1781  off  the  harbour  of  Morant  in  Jamaica,  the 
son  of  a  ship’s-captain.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was 
admitted  as  an  extra  clerk  in  the  India  House,  and  in  1 805 
he  was  sent  out  to  Penang  as  Assistant-Secretary.  The 
Governor  (at  a  salary  of  £9,000)  was  a  Mr.  Philip  Dundas,  a 
name  which  suggests  much  as  to  the  influence  then  at  work 
on  the  India  Board.  At  first  he  found  his  work  thankless 
and  his  position  unimportant.  “  A  Secretary,”  he  wrote,  “  is 
in  general  the  organ,  but  in  some  places  the  very  soul.  I  am 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.”  But  John  Leyden,  the  poet, 
who  had  come  out  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Company’s  service,  soon 
arrived  at  Singapore,  and  with  him  Raffles  formed  a  close  friend¬ 
ship.  So  when  an  Elliot  of  Teviotdale  came  out  as  Governor- 
General,  Leyden  was  able  to  secure  a  hearing  for  his  friend’s 
views,  and  Lord  Minto,  to  his  honour,  saw  the  merits  of  the 
Assistant-Secretary.  He  gave  much  good  advice  on  the  subject 
of  the  abandonment  of  Malacca,  and  afterwards  on  the  question 
of  Java  he  attempted  to  “  create  such  an  interest  as  should  lead 
to  its  annexation  to  our  Eastern  Empire.”  Minto  appointed 
him  Agent  to  the  Governor -General  with  the  Malay  States, 
“as  an  avant  courier  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion.”  Lord  Minto  himself  accompanied  the  expedition,  which 
was  abundantly  successful,  and  Raffles  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Java.  There  he  found  a  wide  field  for  his 
energies.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  habitually 
evaded  responsibilities,  and  made  no  efforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  country  or  its  inhabitants.  He  devoted 
special  attention  to  legal  and  financial  reforms,  so  that  some 
called  his  rale  “that  of  a  warehouse-keeper.”  He  informed 
the  system  of  land  tenure  and  he  did  much  for  the  welfare  of 
the  natives.  His  rule  did  not  please  the  directors  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  who  asked  for  immediate  financial  gains, 
which  was  the  last  thing  Raffles  proposed  to  give  them.  He 
made  many  enemies,  some  among  his  own  subordinates,  who 
did  not  acquiesce  in  his  policy  of  “  Thorough.”  His  accusers 

9  Sir  Stamford  Ilaffles :  England  in  the  Far  East.  By  Hugh  Edward 
Egenon.  M.A.  Loudon  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  [5s.] 
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found  in  Lord  Moira,  the  new  Governor:  General,  a  ready- 
listener,  and  Raffles  was  accused  of  misgovermnent,  curtly 
dismissed,  and,  the  danger  from  France  being  new  over,  J ava 
was  restored  t®  the  Dutch.  He  was  finally  cleared  on  all  the 
charges,  but  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  his  rule  had  been 
injudicious,  and  he  returned,  to  England  in  181b,  sore  and 
dispirited. 

His  reception  at  home  consoled  him,  for  he  was  received 
kindly  at  Court  and  knighted,  and  he  formed  some  friendships, 
particularly  one  with  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  which  lasted 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  friends  seem  to  have  thought 
that  if  lie  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  Governor-General  of 
India,  which,  as  Mr.  Egerton  very  properly  points  out,  would 
have  been  impossible  under  the  system  of  government  which 
then  prevailed.  In  1818  he  returned  to  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra, 
where  in  the  midst  of  an  up-hill  fight  for  financial  and 
administrative  reform  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
occupation  of  Singapore.  He  saw  the  enormous  commercial 
and  strategic  value  of  the  port,  and  he  saw  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  to  be  a  close  race  between  Dutch  and  English  for 
the  commercial  supremacy  in  the  Far  East.  The  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Hastings,  in  a  Minute  of  October  25th,  1818, 
agreed  with  him,  and  Raffles,  after  liis  fashion,  proceeded 
at  once  to  put  his  designs  into  execution.  The  Treaty 
with  the  Sultan  was  signed  on  February  6tb,  1819, 
to  the  indignation  of  the  Dutch  and  the  chagrin  of  the 
Penang  Government.  Happily,  Raffles  was  supported  both 
in  India  and  at  home,  and  his  work  was  not  interfered  with. 
Its  value  was  at  once  apparent.  As  early  as  July,  1819,  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  could 
write  of  “  the  importance  in  a  moral,  political,  and  commercial 
view  of  a  British  establishment  at  Singapore.”  To  the  Dutch 
historians  it  still  remains  “an  outrageous  injustice.” 

The  few  remaining  years  of  Raffles's  life  were  filled  with 
unremitting  labour.  He  laboured  continually  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave  trade,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  of 
slavery.  In  his  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Justice  he 
lays  down  rules  for  colonial  government  which  were  curiously 
in  advance  of  his  time.  “  Some  degree  of  legislative  power,” 
he  wrote,  “  must  necessarily  exist  in  every  distant  dependency. 
The  laws  of  the  Mother-country  cannot  be  commensurate 
with  the  wants  of  the  dependency ;  she  has  wants  of  which  a 
remote  legislature  can  very  imperfectly  judge,  and  which  are 
sometimes  too  urgent  to  admit  the  delay  of  reference.” 
He  suffered  terribly  from  headaches,  and  was  compelled  to 
return  to  England,  where  he  spent  two  happy  years,  though 
they  were  somewhat  disturbed  by  money  troubles.  He  became 
a  friend  of  William  WiTberforce,  and  among  his  many  activi¬ 
ties  founded  the  Zoological  Society  in  1825.  His  death  took 
place  in  July,  1826,  on  the  eve  of  his  forty-sixth  birthday. 

Mr.  Egerton  has  written  a  clear  and  orderly  narrative 
of  the  life  of  the  great  administrator,  and  has  given  us  much 
sober  and  judicious  criticism.  Of  the  purity  and  courage  of 
his  character  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  his  work  remains  for 
the  wayfaring  man  to  see.  He  made  many  enemies,  but  they 
were  generally  the  red-tape  creatures  who  at  the  time  crawled 
about  on  our  Eastern  possessions.  He  had  much  self-confi deuce, 
as  when  he  described  his  policy  as  “  looking  a  century  or  two 
beforehand,”  and  the  figure  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  once  met, 
seems  to  have  fascinated  him,  for  he  continually  finds 
parallels  in  his  own  career.  Bencoolen  is  “  the  second  Elba 
in  which  I  am  placed,”  and  his  arrival  at  Batavia  is  as  if 
“Bonaparte  had  anchored  in  the  Downs.”  On  the  other 
hand, .  he  was  ardently  loved,  both  by  his  friends  and  his 
native  subjects.  According  to  his  Malay  servant,  “  he 
spoke  in  smiles.”  Of  his  work  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion,  though,  as  Mr.  Egerton  well  points  out,  his 
reputation  must  suffer  from  the  very  completeness  of 
his  success.  The  Dutch  have  so  utterly  fallen  out  of  the 
race  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  1815  thev  were 
serious  commercial  rivals.  Not  only  did  he  found  Singa¬ 
pore,  but  he  “saw  in  the  future  the  need  which  created 
Hong-kong,”  for  he  wrote  of  the  former  that  it  “  afforded 
facilities  for  hereafter  establishing  another  factory  still 
further  East  whenever  it  may  be  decreed  expedient  to  do  so.” 
If  we  consider  the  shortness  of  his  life,  the  magnitude  of  its 
results,  and  the  disadvantages  of  health  and  position  which  he 
had  to  face,  we  must  rank  him  very  high  among  the  builders 
of  Greater  Britain.  “  Insatiable  in  ambition,  though  meek  as 


a  maiden,” — it  is  a  description  which  he  shares,  with  more 
than  one  maker  of  empire. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK  * 

Mbs.  Athebtow’s  new  novel,  Senator  North,  is  a  brilliant  and 
interesting  rather  that  a  convincing  achievement.  The  appeal 
which  is  made  to  the  reader’s  sympathies  is  weakened  by  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  motives.  By  turns  a  novel  of  politics,  a  love  story,  and 
a  study  of  racial  prejudice,  the  book  is  too  kaleidoscopic  in  struc¬ 
ture  to  rivet  the  reader’s  attention  continuously.  Another  flaw 
in  the  book,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  male  reader, 
is  the  disparity  in  age  between  hero  and  heroine,  and  the 
character  and  position  of  the  former.  Senator  North  is  not 
merely  a  “magnificently  ugly”  man,  lie  is  precisely  .thirty- 
three  years  older  than  the  beautiful  and  bewitching.  Betty 
Madison,  the  father  of  grown-up  sons,  and  the  husband  of 
a  valetudinarian  wife  who  is  not  only  a  persona  muta, 
but  never  appears  throughout  the  novel.  Worse  still, 
though  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  his  personal  magnetism  and 
commanding  individuality,  he  cannot  be  altogether  acquitted 
of  a  tincture  of  priggishness  in  his  conversation  and  is 
destitute  of  the  quality  of  charm.  His  political  aspirations 
and  ideals  leave  us  cold,  we  are  not  greatly  moved  by  the 
misrepresentation  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  his  attitude  on 
the  war  with  Spain,  and  we  find  it  just  a  little  hard  to  believe 
that  so  eminently  respectable  a  person  as  this  massive  sexa¬ 
genarian  could  so  far  deviate  Horn  the  paths  of  correctitude 
as  to  engage  in  a  protracted  flirtation  with  so  dangerously 
attractive  a  young  woman  as  Betty  Madison.  Betty,  it 
should  be  explained,  is  a  much-wooed  heiress,  who,  wearying 
of  society  and  travel,  determines  to  explore  political  society 
and  hold  a  salon.  The  net  result  of  her  exploration  is  that 
she  falls  in  love  with  Senator  North,  whom  she  cannot  marry, 
accepts  Senator  Burleigh,  whom  she  does  not  love,  and  on  the 
opportune  death  of  Mrs.  North  from  paralysis,  jilts  Burleigh 
for  North.  Betty  is  a  very  bright  and  audacious  creature, 
but  the  romantic  reader  will  never  quite  get  over  the  fact 
that  she  throws  herself  at  the  head  of  a  married  man  much 
more  than  double  her  age.  By  far  the  most  striking  and 
poignant  episode  in  the  book  is  that  concerned  with  Harriet 
Walker,  the  illegitimate  child  by  an  octoroon  of  Betty’s 
father,  whom  Betty  befriends  and  educates,  preserving  the 
secret  of  her  birth  with  fatal  success  from  her  cousin,  J ack 
Emory.  For  Emory,  who  is  a  typical  Southerner,  marries 
Harriet  privately,  and  on  learning  the  truth  as  to  her  parent¬ 
age  commits  suicide,  Harriet  shortly  afterwards  drowning  her¬ 
self.  Mrs.  Atherton’s  portrait  of  the  beautiful  but  unhappy 
half-breed,  with  her  abiding  melancholy,  her  social  ambitions, 
her  strange  lapses  into  vulgar  barbarism,  and  her  fatal 
mendacity,  is  of  painfully  engrossing  interest.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  fairly  objected  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely,  if  only  in 
view  of  the  mystery  of  her  past,  that  Emory  should  never 
have  guessed  her  secret.  Students  of  parallels  will  not  fail  to 
compare  Mr.  Howells’s  treatment  of  a  somewhat  similar  case 
in  one  of  his  stories. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould,  unlike  most  popular  novelists,  claims 
attention  on  other  grounds  than  the  mere  volume  of  hi3 
literary  output.  For  one  thing,  his  novels  have  generally  a 
geographical  or  geological  sub-title — in  the  case  of  Winefred 
it  is  “  A  Story  of  the  Chalk-cliffs  ” — a  device  which  is  fully 
justified  by  the  important  part  invariably  played  in  his  stories 
by  the  landscape.  Another  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time 
welcome,  feature  of  his  books  is  his  audacious  revolt  against 
the  tyranny  of  realism  in  regard  to  the  reproduction  of  rustic 
speech.  The  proportion  of  simple  to  gentle  in  the  dramatis 
personx  of  his  novels  is  ten  to  one,  yet  he  has  never  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  passion  for  patois)  his  personages  abstain 
severely  from  dialect  and  discourse  in  a  style  which,  if  occa¬ 
sionally  somewhat  pedantic  for  their  station,  has  at  least  the 
sovereign  merit  of  being  understanded  of  the  Cockney 
reader  without  the  aid  of  a  glossary.  The  scheme  of 
the  present  story  is  highly  artificial,  but  Mr.  Baring- 
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Gould's  picturesque  treatment  redeems  tills  drawback.  A 
priggish  but  impressionable  young  Oxford  man  spending  his 
holidays  on  the  borderg^'df  Dorsetshire  and  Devon  falls  in 
love  with  a  beautiful  smuggler's  daughter,  goes  through  a 
.form  of  marriage  with  her,  and  then,. being  desperately  afraid 
of  public  opinion,  avails  himself  of  some  irregularity  in  the 
ceremony  to  desert  wife  and  child  for  eighteen  years.  Mean* 
time  he  has  provided  for  . her  wants  through  a  fellow- smuggler 
of  her  father’s,  Olver  Dench,  a  ferryman  and.  the  villain  of  the 
plot,  who  for  purposes  of  his  own  blackens  the  woman's 
character  and  contrives  to  delay  any  reconciliation.  Winefred 
is  removed  from  her  mother  and  brought  up  as  a  lady— one 
of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  is  that  in  which  the  mother, 
uncouth  and  unkempt,  forces  her  way  into  an  assembly  at 
Bath  to  have  speech  with  her  child — and  the  ultimate  reunion 
of  the  parents  only  takes  place  when  Winefred's  father  is 
dying  of  cancer  in  the  tongue  which  his  wife  had  cursed.  The 
portraits  of  the  mother,  a  fierce  Ishmaelite  of  a  woman, 
and  of  the  heroine,  in  whom  the  mutinous  spirit  takes  a  less 
aggressive  form,  are  handled  in  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  most 
characteristic  vein.  His  work  may  be  unequal,  but  it  is  never 
insipid  or  conventional,  and  though  one  may  never  meet  his 
personages  in  real  life,  they  are  far  more  stimulating  and 
exciting  company  than  the  conscientious  but  depressing 
photographs  of  country  folk  encountered  in  most  contem¬ 
porary  fiction.  There  is  always  an  element  of  melodrama  in 
Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  work,  but,  as  in  the  novels  of  the  foreign 
writer  whom  he  most  resembles,  Maurus  Jokai,  it  is  melo¬ 
drama  much  nearer  the  sublime  than  the  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Femald  in  his  Chinatown  Stories  dealt  in  fantastic  wise 
with  the  amenities  of  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle  in  The  Shadow  of  Quong  Lung  is  exclusively 
concerned  with  its  seamy  side.  The  central  figure,  Quong 
Lung  himself,  a  stout,  bespectacled  Chinaman,  a  graduate  of 
Tale  and  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  is  a  monster 
of  unredeemed  iniquity.  Whatever  his  shadow  falls  on  withers ; 
he  employs  the  resources  of  modern  science  to  compass  his 
evil  ends — e.g.,  he  decoys  his  enemies  into  his  private  chair 
of  electrocution — and  rebukes  an  American  lady  for  her  well- 
meant  and  justifiable  interference  with  his  nefarious  schemes 
in  the  diction  of  an  Oxford  don  and  with  the  aid  of  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Cowper.  Dr.  Doyle  disclaims  all  intention  of 
writing  “  that  detestable  thing  a  ‘  book  with  a  purpose,’  ” 
but  adds  that  “  if  it  should  incidentally  draw  attention  to  the 
terrible  conditions  of  life  of  the  slave-girls  in  Chinatown,  and 
if  any  amelioration  of  those  conditions  should  ensue,”  he  will 
feel  that  he  has  not  written  in  vain.  It  seems  to  us  that  such 
an  aim — the  awakening  of  public  opinion  to  the  hideous  evils 
depicted  in  these  pages — is  the  only  possible  justification  for 
their  publication.  For  the  rest,  these  stories  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  recommended  to  all  amateurs  of  the  horrible,  all 
desirous  of  a  new  thrill,  all  persons  who  derive  satisfaction 
from  luxuriating  in  academic  and  ineffectual  sympathy.  In  a 
word,  so  far  as  English  readers  are  concerned,  we  find  it  im¬ 
possible,  while  admitting  their  poignancy  and  power,  to  exclude 
them  from  the  category  of  the  gratuitous. 

In  A  Daughter  of  Witches  Miss  Joanna  Wood  has  written  a 
book  which  would  be  very  charming  but  for  the  blot  of  the 
unnaturally  unadulterated  wickedness  of  the  heroine.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  New  England,  and  the  surroundings  and 
subsidiary  characters  are  drawn  with  a  delicate  humour  which 
reminds  one  of  Miss  Wilkins.  Miss  Temperance  Tribbey,  the 
old  servant,  is  a  delightful  figure  with  her  long-suffering 
lover,  whom  she  keeps  waiting  any  number  of  years  because 
she  will  not  leave  the  Lansing  family,  who  are  dependent  on 
her  for  all  their  comfort.  But  Vashti,  the  heroine,  with  her 
calm,  statuesque  beauty  hiding  the  blackness  of  her  heart,  is 
really  so  wicked  in  intention  that  she  fails  to  be  convincing. 
If  she  had  been  as  bad  as  she  is  painted  the  reader  feels 
certain  that,  with  her  beauty  and  cleverness,  she  would  have 
managed  to  achieve  more  active  evil.  The  most  she  does  is  to 
insist  on  Sidney  Martin,  the  delightful,  dreamy  hero,  becoming 
pastor  of  the  parish,  in  spite  of  his  highly  unorthodox  views, 
as  the  price  of  her  hand.  Certainly  Vashti  in  real  life  would 
have  contrived  a  more  impressive  piece  of  wickedness  than 
that.  The  book  is  excellently  written,  and  can  be  heartily 
recommended. 

Readers  who  send  for  a  book  with  the  imposing  title  of  The 
Autobiography  of  Allen  Lome ,  Minister  of  Religion,  have  no 


grounds  for  surprise  if  they  find  a  good  many  sermons  lurking 
between  the  two  .covers.  The  author,  Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
dougall,  makes  his  hero,  Allen  Lome,. reveal  himself  not  Only 
as  a  minister  of  religion,  but  also  as' a  first-class  prig.  But 
readers  who  like  Scotch,  theology  will  no  doubt  revel  in  the 
book.  There  are  two  'young-  French  ladies  introduced  as 
minor  characters,  one  of  whom  says  to  Mr.  Lome  playfully, 
“Va  ten;  monsieur.”  The  second  "person  singular  in  French 
is  full  of  pitfalls  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Mile.  Louise  in’ the 
same  sentence  makes,  use  of  the  pronoun  “vous,”  so  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  explain  her  slip. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  gore  in  Blood  Tracks  of  the  Bush, 
and  the  characters  spill  it  with  very  little  compunction.  But 
Nemesis  follows,  and  the  hero,  who  has  two  deaths  and  a  bush 
desertion  at  his  door,  perishes  in  the  last  chapter  at  the  hands 
of  the  deserted  man,  of  whom  he  failed  to  make  sure.  The 
various  adventures  are  recounted  in  a  fairly  lively  strain,  but 
the  book  is  not  specially  noteworthy. 

The  wicked  heroine  in  The  Spiders  Web  is  a  Russian,  a 
race  who  in  the  pages  of  fiction  are  almost  always  available 
for  obloquy.  Mrs.  Gowing  inflicts  on  her  readers  long  conver¬ 
sations  held  at  political  receptions,  of  which  we  can  only  say 
that  they  are  even  duller  than  they  would  be  in  real  life. 
Apart  from  a  certain  dexterity  in  the  marshalling  of  a  time¬ 
worn  plot,  the  book  is  hardly  worth  notice. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  magazines  of  the  month  are  hardly  as  interesting  aa 
usual ;  in  particular  they  contain  few  articles  on  China  which  are 
decidedly  nutritive.  The  most  readable,  perhaps,  is  that  by 
“An  Old  China  Resident”  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  which 
tells  us,  among  other  facts,  that  Japanese  officers  are  instruct¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  Army,  but  it  ends  with  a  most  impracticable 
proposal.  The  writer,  who  regards  partition  as  opposed  to 
evolution,  and  therefore  impossible,  would  govern  all  China  in 
future  through  a  Joint  .  Central  Cabinet,  consisting  one-half 
of  Chinese  and  one-half  of  foreigners  nominated  by  the  eight 
Powers,  with  orders  to  govern  “  in  the  interest. of  all  nations.” 
Who  is  to  make  the  Chinese  obey  the  orders  of  that  Cabinet, 
or  keep  the  two  colours  from  differing  on  every  point,  is  not 
stated.  An  international  army  would  be  required,  and  inter¬ 
national  taxation  for  its  maintenance.  That  is  to  say, 
Europe  combined  is  to  attempt  to  govern  China  and  keep  on 
governing  it.  The  plan  would  not  work  for  a  week,  and  will 

not,  we  fancy,  be  so  much  as  attempted. - The  paper  by  Mr. 

E.  H.  Parker,  again,  tells  us  little  except  that  the  “Boxers” 
are  probably  members  of  a  very  old  secret  society,  which  may 
be  a  fact,  but  does  not  explain  either  their  sudden  activity  or 

the  adoption  by  the  Chinese  Government  of  their  views. - 

We  are  not  convinced  even  by  “the  Right  Hon.  Professor 
Max  Muller,”  who  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  contends  that 
Confucius  acknowledged  a  supreme  and  single  God,  though 
his  religion  is  intended  only  to  inculcate  good  behaviour.  A  real 

monotheist  is  never  content  with  purely  ethical  teaching. - 

Mr.  Stead  sends  to  the  Contemporary  a  eulogium  upon  Count 
Mouravieff,  in  which  he  declares,  without,  however,  producing 
any  evidence,  that  the  Count  prevented  war  over  Fashoda  by 
convincing  the  French  Ministry  that  they  were  unprepared. 
Thanks  to  him  “  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Kaiser  were  balked 
of  their  prey.”  He  asserts,  also,  that  Europe  would  have 
insisted  upon  demanding  arbitration  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Transvaal  but  for  the  German  Emperor.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  statements  of  this  kind, 
even  if  derived  from  Russian  sources,  require  other  proof 

than  Mr.  Stead’s  belief  that  they  are  true. - Mr.  W. 

Larminie's  essay  on  the  “  Evidence  of  Design  in  History  ” 
is  really  an  argument  that  as  a  good  deal  of  history  is 
surprising — e.g.,  the  strength  of  Carthage — history  must  be 
overruled  for  a  purpose.  We  also  believe  in  this  over¬ 
ruling,  but  our  belief  is  not  increased  by  the  fact  that 
Constantinople  has  a  unique  position  in  the  physical  world, 
or  that  Alexanders,  Cffisars,  and  Napoleons  have  appeared 
“just  when  they  were  required  to  carry  through  gigantic 
changes.”  Mr.  Larminie's  effort  to  trace  design  in  detail 
reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  old  attempts,  to 
deduce  future  history  from  obscure  texts  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  a  prophet  who.  whatever  else  he  may  have  foreseen, 
certainly  never  dreamed  of  the  existence  of  America.  Even 
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the  argument  that  the >f  design”  is  to  produce  great  civilisations 
is  a  very  bold  one,  for  it  assumes  that  the  establishment  of 
an  Empire  like  China  is  a  direct  result  of  Almighty  will. 
Is  that  probable  ?  That  there  is  a  purpose  at  work  we 
may  all  admit,  but  the  attempt  to  trace  it  only  lands  us  in  a 
labyrinth  of  guesses,  among  which  Mr.  Larminie’s  do  not 

strike  us  as  unusually  convincing. - The  best  paper  in  the 

Con  temporary  is  that  of  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  who  in  “  What 
I  Saw  in  Kansas  ”  shows  how  completely  Mr.  Croker,  the  New 
York  “  boss,”  has  mastered  the  Democratic  party  in  America, 
and  how  little  the  real  “  people  ”  have  to  do  with  the  election. 

- Perhaps  the  most  instructive  is  Miss  Sellers’s  on  “  Old- 

Age  Pensions  in  Denmark,”  It  appears  from  her  account  that 
in  Denmark  a  respectable  aged  person  over  sixty,  who  has 
never  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  has  for  the  ten  years  previous 
never  received  poor  relief,  is  either  admitted  into  an  alms¬ 
house  or  receives  in  Copenhagen  £6  19s.  a  yeai',  or  in  a  trading 
town  £7  15s.,  or  in  a  village  £3  11s.  lOd.  These  allowances 
mean  “  short  commons,”  but  the  Danes  infinitely  prefer  them 
to  poor  relief,  and  the  pensioners  appear  in  the  main  to  be 
cheerful  and  contented.  They  are,  in  fact,  though  frightfully 
poor — their  pocket-money  being  Id.  a  week — treated  with 
much  consideration,  and  left  in  a  great  degree  independent, 
the  principal  restrictions  being  that  they  must  not  frequent 
beerhouses  or  in  any  way  cause  scandal.  The  total  cost  is 
£384,109  distributed  among  54,288  persons,  which,  it  is 
asserted,  is  less  than  their  maintenance  as  paupers  would 
have  cost.  The  account  is  well  worth  reading,  but  our 
total  impression  is  that  in  England  the  system  would  be 
indefinitely  more  costly.  The  law,  however,  has  universal 
approval  in  Denmark,  and  is  shortly  to  be  improved,  first  by 
fixing  a  standard  of  poverty — £22  a  year,  pension  included — 
above  which  no  one  shall  have  a  right  to  relief,  and  secondly 
by  increasing  the  pensions  with  increasing  age.  Physical 
incapacity  to  work  is  to  be  reckoned  as  so  many  years  of  age, 
but  the  advocates  of  the  system  resist  the  abolition  of  the 
distinction  between  reputable  and  disreputable  poor.  The 
latter  are  left  to  bear  the  stigma  of  being  paupers,  which  in 
Denmark  is  very  keenly  felt. 


In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Signor  Giovanni  dalla  Yecchia 
writes  hopefully  of  the  future  of  his  country.  He  thin ks  she 
is  slowly  prospering,  that  her  tendency  to  violent  crime  is  the 
result  of  centuries  during  which  violence  was  considered  the  only 
refuge,  and  that  the  assassination  of  King  Humbert  will  moder¬ 
ate  parties.  We  wish  we  could  believe  it  all. - Mr.  Bradley 

Martin,  yarn,  as  an  American,  defends  American  expansion,  not 
only  because  it  will  secure  fresh  markets  and  increase  the 
power  of  the  nation,  but  because  it  will  prevent  the  perpetual 
direction  of  American  thought  towards  internal  questions. 
The  nation,  he  thinks,  from  “  too  continuous  self-contemplation 

becomes  melancholy  and  morbid.” - Mr.  W.  J.  Eletcher 

sends  an  account  of  “  The  Traditional  ‘  British  Sailor,’”  which, 
though  it  contains  nothing  original,  is  well  worth  reading. 
His  lot  seems  always  to  have  been  exceptionally  hard,  and 
there  grew  up  an  extraordinary  dislike  to  serve  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  which  was  only  met  at  first  by  enormous  bounties,  and 

latterly  by  the  use  of  the  pressgang. - The  most  interesting 

paper,  however’,  is  on  the  “  Statistics  of  Suicide.”  The  popular- 
idea  that  the  rate  of  suicide  has  increased  is  true .- — 


“Mean  Annual  Bates  of  Suiclde  pee  1,000,000  of  the 
Population. 
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The  very  curious  freedom  of  Ireland  from  suicide  is  attributed 
by  the  writer,  Mr.  R.  A.  Skelton,  to  emigration,  which  enables 
the  miserable  to  break  with  their  past.  Of  all  occupations  the 
Army  tends  most  to  suicide,  the  number  being  210  per  million 
even  in  England,  in  Germany  550,  and  in  Austria  (1882)  1,209. 


Mr.  Skelton  thinks  the  reason  is  that  the  soldier  values  his 


life  less  than  the  citizen,  but  we  fancy  the  truth  is  that  the 


conscripts  or  recruits  to  whom  non-commissioned  officers  take 
a  dislike  find  their  lives  very  unhappy.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  almost  every  one  except  the  soldier  can  change 
most  of  the  conditions  of  his  life,  if  it  be  only  by  emigra* 
tion,.  Against  this,  however,  we  must  set  the  fact  that  suicide 
is  much  more  prevalent  in  town  than  country,  the  South- 
Eastern  counties  of  England  presenting  an  inexplicable  ex¬ 
ception.  It  seems  proved  by  the  figures  that  the  tendencies 
to  suicide  and  insanity  have  no  relation,  and  that  the  most 
frequent  age  is  from  fifty-five  to  sixty -five.  The  very  old, 
however,  constantly  commit  suicide,  243  persons  killing  them¬ 
selves  at  seventy-five  against  100  who  commit  the  offence  at 
all  ages.  Mi’.  Skelton  distrusts  all  preventives,  except  a 
decrease  of  misery  and  discontent,  but  he  has  evidently  not 
examined  religious  statistics.  Suicide,  rare  among  Jews,  is 
almost  unknown  among  Mahommedans,  who  attribute  every¬ 
thing  to  the  direct  will  of  God,  and  will  not  even  insure  their 
houses. 

The  Fortnightly  enjoys  the  rare  and  not  unwelcome  distinc¬ 
tion  of  containing  no  article  on  the  war  in  South  Africa.  Of 
the  purely  political  papers  the  most  readable  is  the  unsigned 
contribution  entitled  “  A  Lead  for  Liberalism,”  by  an 
extremely  candid  and  somewhat  cynical  friend  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.  The  writer  tells  us  several  things  that  we  have  heard 
before — e.g.,  that  “  Liberalism  is  waiting  for  the  appearance 
of  the  dynamic  personality  which  not  one  of  its  present  leaders 
possesses” — and  deviates  at  times  into  entertaining  inaccuracy, 
as  when  he  says  that  “Liberalism  is  perishing  of  the  deadly 
respectability  which  is  imposed  upon  the  Liberal  party  by  its 
strangely  characteristic  bondage  to  Baronets, — Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  William  Harcourt,Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Sir  Henry  Fowler,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.”  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  two  of  these  five  politicians  belong  to  the  in¬ 
criminated  order.  He  is  on  much  firmer  ground  in  his 
really  able  analysis  of  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Chamberlain — 
“  It  is  the  supreme  compliment  to  the  power  of  a  public 
man  when  the  demoniac  theory  of  him  is  adopted  by  his 
opponents  ” — and  argues  with  considerable  plausibility  that 
Lord  Salisbury  by  opposing  a  General  Election  in  July,  and 
removing  the  principal  stumbling-blocks  from  the  path  of 
Liberal  foreign  policy,  has  rendered  incalculable  service  to 

the  Opposition. - Mr.  Whates’s  “rough  balance-sheet”  of 

the  successes  and  failures  of  the  out-going  Government  will 
not  escape  the  notice  of  Unionist  candidates.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  done,  though  some  of  the  “successes” — e.g., 
“  establishment  of  good  relations  with  Germany  and  finally 
with  Russia  on  the  China  question” — are  perhaps  of  the 
unhatched  chicken  order.  Mr.  Whates  does  well  to  emphasise 
one  point  in  connection  with  our  South  African  troubles. 
“There  has  been,”  he  observes,  “ no  European  intervention; 
and  how  difficult  it  may  have  been  for  Lord  Salisbury  to 

prevent  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  diplomacy.” - A  first 

instalment  of  General  Gordon’s  notes  on  his  campaigns  in 
China  in  1862-64  will  be  read  with  interest  at  the  present 
juncture.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  gives  full  credit  to  the 
American,  Ward,  for  creating  the  “  Ever- Victorious  Army  ” 

in  1860. - Mr.  John  F.  Taylor’s  article  on  “Sipodo  and 

Bernard — 1858  and  1900,”  is  intended  to  show  that  in  resenting 
the  attitude  of  the  Belgians  over  the  trial  and  acquittal  o 
Sipido — he  is  called  Sipodo  throughout  the  article — British 
withers  have  no  right  to  be  wrung  in  view  of  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  in  London  over  the  abortive  prosecution  of  Bernard, 
accused  in  1858  of  plotting  against  the  life  of  Napoleon  HI. 
That  may  be,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 

ever  planned  or  carried  out  a  coup  d'etat. - “  Diplomaticus  ” 

writes  judiciously  on  “The  Coming  Settlement  in  China.” 

“  The  Yellow  Peril,”  he  contends,  “  if  there  be  such  a  thing, 
can  never  come  from  a  strong  China  conscious  of  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  its  dignity.  Russia  herself  has  only  to  gain  by 
the  vicinity  of  such  a  Power,  for  she  would  then  have  a  better 
guarantee  of  the  inviolability  of  her  frontier  than  she  has  now. 
The  real  Yellow  Peril  resides  in  a  weak,  ignorant,  and  corrupt 

China . always  simmering  on  the  verge  of  anarchy 

and  always  suffering  from  complications  with  foreign  Powers.” 

‘‘  Diplomaticus,”  however,  sees  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  realisation  of  his  ideal  in  the  attitude  of  the  German 
Emperor.  There  he  may  be  right ;  he  is  certainly  far  less  well- 
founded  in  his  belief  in  the  efficiency,  as  apart  from  the  good 
intentions,  of  the  Chinese  Emperor. - No  one  should  miss 
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Mr.  W.  B.  Teats’s  curious  account  of  his  experiences  amongst 

the  Irish  witch  doctors. - As  for  Mr.  William  Sharp’s 

panegyric  of  D’Annunzio’s  dramas,  we  have  found  it  singularly 

unconvincing, - Mr.  Lees  has  a  good  paper  on  “  Some 

Writers  on  War,”  notably  MM.  Paid  and  Victor 
Margueritte,  authors  of  Le  Desastre. 

“  Ignotus,”  waiting  on  “Japan  and  the  New  Far  East”  in 
the  National  Review,  agrees  with  “  Diplomaticus  ”  that  what 
England  desires  is  not  only  a  strong  but  a  reformed  China, 
and  he  finds  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  strength  in 
the  events  of  the  last  few  months.  Briefly  summed  up,  his 
conclusions  are  that  China  is  awakening ;  that  Pan-Mongolism 
is  no  worse  than  Pan-Slavism ;  and  that  everything  points  to 
a  Chinese- Japanese  alliance,  from  which  Japan  must  ulti¬ 
mately  and  largely  profit.  “  China  under  Japanese  tutelage,” 
he  argues,  “would  he  far  less  dangerous  to  the  world  than  a  well- 
armed  but  ferocious  and  uncivilised  China,  guided  by  gentry  of 
the  type  of  Tungfuh-siang  and  Li-Ping-Heng.”  And,  again, 
“the  mere  fact  that  the  West  is  identified  with  missionary 
enterprise  operates  in  favour  of  Japan.  The  Chinese  have 

no  such  aversion  to  her  as  to  ourselves.” - Sir  Rowland 

Blennerhassett  in  his  very  interesting  article  on  “  The 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  German  Empire,”  on  the  other  hand, 
urges  that  it  would  he  better  for  us  to  cast  in  our  lot 
with  Russia  and  Italy  than  with  any  other  European  Power. 
Pan-Slavism,  he  contends,  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with 
hostility  to  England,  while  it  is  unquestionably  a  danger  to 
Germany,  and  in  support  of  this  view  he  recalls  the  strong 
action  taken  by  Bismarck  in  1863  in  regard  to  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Polish  insurrection  and  the  Slavophile  policy  of 
Wielopolski.  Treating  of  the  anti-English  feeling  in 
Germany  at  the  moment,  while  admitting  that  England  is 
herself  a  good  deal  to  blame,  Sir  Rowland  declares  that  it 
has  become  a  positive  mania,  and  adds : — “  The  attitude  of 
the  German  mind,  not  alone  to  England,  but  to  all  foreign 
countries,  is  very  much  more  narrow  and  much  more  vulgar 
than  that  of  France  in  her  worse  days,”  in  evidence  of  which 
he  quotes  Freiherr  von  der  Goltz’s  amazing  statement  in 
the  R/wndschau  for  March  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  in 
England  in  favour  of  an  aggressive  war  for  the  purpose  of 
ruining  Germany.  The  gist  of  the  article  is  that  we  must 
reconsider  many  of  our  accepted  notions  of  foreign  policy, 
that  a  firm  understanding  with  Germany  is  impossible,  and 
that  as  “  splendid  isolation  ”  is  only  an  incentive  to 
attack,  we  must  seriously  consider  the  advisability  of  a  closer 
understanding  elsewhere, — with  Russia  and  Italy  for  choice. 

- Mr,  John  Foreman,  holding  the  probability  of  the 

Americans  ever  gaining  the  sympathy  and  acquiescence  of  the 
Filipinos  to  he  very  remote,  submits  a  scheme  which  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  extricate  herself  with  honour 
from  a  position  which,  in  his  opinion,  may  make  her  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe.  The  scheme  provides  for  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Philippine  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Americans  to  retain 
besides  Guam  one  of  the  minor  islands  as  a  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  depbt,  and  the  control  of  the  Customs  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  repayment  with  interest  of  the  twenty  million  dollars 
paid  to  Spain  for  the  islands  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
America,  as  the  protecting  State,  is  to  be  further  represented 
by  a  Resident  and  staff  in  Manila,  and  the  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  have  no  power  of  making  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers  or  of  declaring  war.  The  scheme  in  its  essentials  has 
been  approved  by  Senor  Agoncillo,  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  titular  Philippine  Republic,  but  Mr.  Foreman  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  force  which  will  eventually  compel  the 
Americans  to  leave  the  Philippines  to  the  Filipinos  will 
come  from  the  United  States  themselves.  “Anti-Imperialism 
will  remain  the  Party  cry  of  the  Democrats,  but  the  majority 
of  American  electors,  independently  of  Party  theories,  will 
not  consent  to  a  vast  fruitless  expenditure  for  permanently 
maintaining  fifty  thousand  men  in  arms,  to  hold  in  forced 
subjection  for  years  an  unwilling  population  of  six 
millions  of  Asiatics,  without  glory  or  profit  in  return  for 

the  immense  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure.” - Mi'. 

Maurice  Low  in  his  monthly  American  article  pays  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  prescience  of  Mr.  Hay  in  regard  to  the 
Chinese  imbroglio,  and  applauds  the  selection  of  Mr.  Rock- 

hill  as  an  emissary  of  pacific  diplomacy. - Mr.  Provand’s 

article  on  “  The  Coal  Problem  ”  is  interesting  for  its  analysis  of 


the  reasons  of  the  advance  in  price,  and  of  the  distribution  of 
the  advance  itself.  Under  the  head  of  international  competi¬ 
tion  he  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton. 
As  regards  the  duration  of  our  supply,  the  opinions  of 
experts  are  irreconcilably  at  variance.  Mr.  Provand  em¬ 
phatically  condemns  an  export  duty  as  a  remedy  for  dear 
coal,  and  deprecates  the  proposed  enhancement  of  railway 
rates;  in  his  judgment  the  carrying  rates  are  already  too 
high,  and  are  attributable  to  the  use  by  our  railways  of  plant 
and  machinery  which  are  obsolete.  He  concludes  by  strongly 
urging  the  appointment  of  a  new  Royal  Commission  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  attainment  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  “  in  order  that  we  may  prepare  for  the  future 

and  avoid  being  taken  by  surprise.” - Mr.  Adrian  Hofmeyr’s 

“  Reflections  on  the  Future  of  South  Africa”  will  repay  attentive 
perusal.  While  supporting  conquest  and  annexation,  he  elo¬ 
quently  pleads  for  the  abandonment  of  red-tape  methods,  for  the 
making  of  liberal  allowances,  the  utilisation,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  former  officials,  and  the  recognition  of  equal  rights  for  both 
languages.  He  contends  that  the  Bond  did  great  harm  by  its 
“  sphinx-like  silence.”  “  There  were  Bond  leaders  who  privately 
advised  President  Kruger  to  climb  down  and  avert  war. 
But  they  ought  to  have  said  this  publicly.”  We  gladly 
quote  Mr.  Hofmeyr’s  last  piece  of  advice  to  England : — 

“  Lastly,  in  any  case  appoint  only  the  best  man.  Remember,  the 
war  has  proved  to  be  a  much  larger  matter  than  was  anticipated; 
and  so  the  settlement  will  prove  to  be  a  much  more  difficult 
matter  than  we  anticipate,  unless  England  makes  the  proper  use 
of  this,  her  grandest  chance.  You  have  sent  your  best  men  to 
fight  there;  aye,  to  shed  their  blood  there.  Complete  your 
great  work  by  appointing  your  best  men  to  rule  there.  Don’t 
think  anyone  will  do.  Don’t  pitchfork  anybody  into  a  situation 
because  he  is  somebody.” 

- The  editorial  notes  are,  as  usual,  one  of  the  striking 

features  of  a  strong  number.  From  the  summary  of  the 
recent  operations  in  South  Africa  we  may  cite  one  excellent 
passage  : — “In  parenthesis  we  may  note  as  a  matter  of  some 
interest  that  whenever  there  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  job  on 
hand  Lord  Roberts  entrusts  it  to  Lord  Kitchener,  and  thus 
silences  the  stories  of  ‘  friction  ’  which  mendacious  tongues 
and  pens  have  spread.  The  attempt  to  discredit  Lord 
Kitchener  has  been  perhaps  the  most  pitiful  feature  of  the 
whole  campaign.”  Here  there  is  good  excuse  for  speaking 
strongly.  In  one  or  two  other  passages — notably  those  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  attitude  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  Press — the  editor  has,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
been  betrayed  into  undue  vehemence  of  expression. 

The  second  and  concluding  instalment  of  Captain  Haldane’s 
narrative  of  his  escape  from  Pretoria,  to  which  the  place  of 
honour  is  given  in  the  September  Blackwood,  is  not  less 
thrilling  than  the  first.  Apart  from  the  recital  of  adventure, 
the  paper  is  humorous  and  suggestive.  Here,  for  example, 
is  an  interesting  digression  on  dogs  in  war : — 

“  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  use  of  dogs  in  war  by  us  British, 
a  dog-loving  nation,  has  been  unaccountably  overlooked.  I 
believe  certain  nations — the  Germans  and  French — use  them  5 
but  we,  who  have  our  kennel-clubs,  and  every  encouragement  to 
breed  the  best  and  purest  of  the  canine  species,  do  not  include 
these  faithful  friends  among  our  war  material.  In  India,  where 
one  suffers  so  much  from  rifle-thieves,  without  his  dog  there 
would  be  many  a  Court-martial  on  the  owner  of  a  stolen  rifle. 
There  the  dogs  are  chained  to  the  arm-racks,  sentries  with  whose 
vigilance  no  human  being  can  compete.  Often  in  Tirah  the  wily 
Afridi  would  bring  his  dog  with  him  when  bent  on  disturbing 
our  rest  by  firing  into  camp.  He  knew  right  well  that  if  the 
plucky  little  Ghoorka  was  engaged  in  stalking  him,  his  four- 
footed  friend  would  give  him  timely  warning.” 

- The  monthly  war  article,  always  well  written,  has  some 

instructive  remarks  on  the  “wastage”  inevitable  in  an 
invading  army  with  long  lines  of  communication,  showing 
how  men  are  swallowed  up  in  a  campaign,  and  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  can  only  muster  fifty  thousand  combatants 

at  the  front. - In  “  Musings  without  Method”  the  writer 

deals  trenchantly  with  the  Lafayette  Legend,  and  in  pessimist 
vein  with  the  “  indirect  responsibilities  ”  of  Gutenberg, 
winding  up  with  an  imaginary  dialogue  in  the  benign 
fields  Of  Hades  between  the  famous  printer  and  a  Yellow 

Editor. - -Veteran  devotees  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient 

Game  will  keenly  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  laudator  temporis  acti  who  humorously  laments 
the  vulgarisation  of  the  “  old,  leisurely,  and  courteous 
pastime  by  the  side  of  the  sea,”  by  the  new  rules  and  the 
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influence  of  tbe'pDtjfruirtm^Sira  thron ~A  ’prrrpd's  of  tfre  fear~- 
ful  anxiety  of  the  modem  golfer,  it  may  interest  the  writer 
to  know  that  some  players  actually  take  phenacetin  to  steady^ 
their  nerves  before  a  match! — The  comparison  between  the 
giants  of  old  and  the  champions  of  to-day  is  most  ingeniously 
done.— — Mr.  Hanbury  Williams’s  paper  on  wild-geese  shoot¬ 
ing  in  Manitoba,  and  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  eulogy  of  “the 
Valley  of  Enchantment” — the  Romsdal — are  in  their  different 
ways  admirable  examples  of  the  literary  sporting  article  for 
which  Blackwood  has  long  been  famous. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 

[Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Boohs  of  the  week  a3  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.] 

Hints  from.  Bnden-Powell.  By  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Bellamy.  (Gale 
and  Polden.  Is.  net  ) — Mr.  Bellamy  takes  various  passages  from 
General  Baden- Powell’s  “  Book  on  Scouting,”  and  makes  what  in 
preaching  is  commonly  called  an  “application”  of  them  to 
Christian  duty.  Of  course,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  use  must 
be  guarded.  “  Confidence  in  yourself  ”  is  a  necessary  qua)  ty  in 
the  scout,  whereas  self-confidence  is  even  proverbially  dangerous 
in  the  spiritual  life.  But  our  preacher  seems  able  to  get  over 
this  difficulty  well  enough.  His  idea  is  an  excellent  one — the 
words  of  a  popular  hero  come  with  an  effectiveness  which  is  ready¬ 
made  for  them,  so  to  speak — and,  on  t^e  whole,  he  has  carried  it 

out  well. - From  the  Battlefield  to  a  Glorious  Resurrection,  b> 

“  Expectans  ”  (same  publishers  i,  is  a  speculation  with  which  we 
could  have  dispensed.  We  do  not  doubt  the  excellence  of  the 
author’s  motive,  but  we  regret  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  advance  a 
view  which  has  a  fairly  unanimous  agreement  of  Christian 
thought  against  it, — that  the  resurrection  follows  immediately 

on  death. - More  in  the  usual  line  of  their  issues,  we 

have  from  the  same  publishers  Questions  in  Military  History , 
by  Lihutenant-Colofiel  H.  M.  G.  Brunker  (2s.  net)  “  Military 
History  ”  does  not  cover  the  whole  contents  of  the  book.  There 

is,  indeed,  a  second  part,  with  questions  on  campaigns,  from 
that  of  Moreau  in  Germany  (1790)  onwards,  ending  with  one 
of  '  a  comprehensive  kind  on  the  Boer  War  summarising  all 
the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  war.  (The  candidate  who 
can  answer  that  satisfactorily  ought  to  be  made  Commander- 
in-Chief,  or,  at  the  least,  Chief  of  the  Staff,  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity.)  But  the  first  part  deals  with  general  matters, — 
the  meaning. of  “  tactics,”  e  g.,  and  “  strategy,”  the  possibilities  of 
invasion,  the  conditions  of  warfare  in  various  countries.  Is  the 
author  going  to  publish  a  key? 

In  the  "Scott  Library”  (Walter  Scott,  Is.  6d.)  we  have 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  by  Edmund  Burke,  with  an 
Introduction  by  George  Sampson.  Mr.  Sampson  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  writing  of 
the  book,  and  of  the  breach  with  Burke’s  political  friends  of  which 
it  was  a  sign.  It  is  stringe  how  the  history  of  the  Liberal  party 
repeats  itself !  Another  volume  is  Orations  of  Cicero,  selected 
and  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Fred.  W.  Norri3  (Is.  6d.) 
The  translation  is  that  of  W.  Guthrie,  and  the  orations  chosen 
are  Pro  Roscio  Amerino,  In  Caecilium,  In  Catilinam  (4),  Pro 
Murena,  Pro  Archia,  Pro  Milonp,  Pro  Marcello,  Philippics  (I.-II.) 
The  Introduction  gives  a  general  account  of  the  orator,  and  a 
descripti  on  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  several  orations 
were  d.  livered. 

In  the  “University  Tutorial  Series”  (W.  B.  Clive),  a  scries 
which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  commend  for  its  practical 
utility,  we  have  The  Tutorial  History  of  English  Literature,  by  A. 
J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  (2s.  6d.)  This  seems,  as  far  as  we  have  examined 

it,  as  likely  to  be  serviceable  as  the  other  volumes.  The  criti¬ 
cisms  on  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Swift  may  be  specially  noticed.  That 
on  Johnson  also  is  excellent.  “  He  is  weakest  in  details  and  in 
points  requiring  a  fine  susceptibility;  he  is  strongest  in  his 
mastery  of  general  laws,  in  which  he  was  much  in  advance  of  his 
age,”  is  well  said. 

A  Biographical  Sketch  of  John  Ruskin.  By  R.  Ed.  Pengelly. 
(A.  Melrose.  Is.)— This  is  one  of  the  books  by  which  an  expected 
demand  is  always  anticipated.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make  of 
it.  It  appears  to  be  reasonably  well  done.  But  we  advise  all  who 
wish.  to. read  -about  Ruskin’s-  life  to  wait  till  the  real  biography, 
written  after  access  to  all  available  materials,  has  appeared. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  (A.  Shep- 
heard,  Is.  6d.)  contains  as  usual  a  mass  of  interesting  facts.  The 
income  is  a  sum  which  seems  impressive  when  we  hear  it,  some¬ 
thing  short  of  £125,000  (net),  but  is  quite  insignificant  when  it 


is'cbmpa'ed  with  the  sums  spent  on  trifles  not  always  harmless. 
One  encouraging  feature  is  the  willingness  of  converts  from 
heathendom  to  make  personal  sacrifices. 

How  to  Make  and  How  to  Mend.  By  an  Amateur  Mechanic. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  2s.  6d )  -There  is  nothing,  one 
might  almost  say,  on  which  an  “  Amateur  Mechanic  ”  is  not  ready 
to  instruct  us.  Aquariums,  balloons,  barrels,  beds,  bells  (not 
books),  boomerangs,  bridges,  are  specimens  from  one  letter  only. 
Seriously,  the  b>ok  is  likely  to  be  very  useful.  “  How  to  Mend” 
especially  is  likely  to  be  an  indispensable  knowledge  when  the 
Trade-Union  rules  come  to  he  rigidly  applied.  Repairs  which 
one  workman  was  wont  to  execute  now  require  half  a  dozen,  a 
serious  matter  when  they  have  to  be  brought  five  or  six  miles 
from  a  town. 

We  have  received  a  second  edition  of  a  very  . useful  work. 
Agricultural  Zoology,  by  Dr.  J.  Ritzema  Bos,  translated  by  T.  B. 
Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  (Methuen  and  Co.,  3s.  6d.)  It  comes 
commended  by  a  preface  from  Miss  Ormerod,  who  has  created 
the  subject  of  what  may  be  called  practical  entomology. 

Books  foe  Soldiers.  — Messrs  W illiam  Clowes  and  Sons  send  ns 
the  fifth  edition  of  Colonel  Gunter’s  The  Officer's  Field  Note 
Book.  This  most  useful  little  book  has  been  revised  and 
rewritten  and  brought  up  to  date  The  additional  memoranda 
at  the  end  contain  some  short  and  useful  hints  as  to  shelter- 
tr-nches.  Three  hours  is  given  as  the  time  required  to 
make  a  standing  shelt  -r-trench.  Colonel  Gunter’s  book  is  sure 

to  be  widely  appreciated. - We  have  also  received  from  Messrs. 

Gale  and  Polden  (2s.  6d.  net)  The  Sergeant’s  Pocket  Book , 
compiled  by  the  late  William  Gordon,  brought  up  to  date  by 
Captain  William  Plomer.  - 
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Allen  (J.  Lane),  Summer  In  Arcady,  cr  8vo. . . (Macmillan)  S/6 

Amherst  Papyri  (The),  Part  I.,  4to  . .  .  . :  . . ,  .  .(Oxford  Univ.  Press)  15/0 

Atherton  (Gertrude),  Senator  North, cr8vo. . - . (Lane)  6/0 

Bailey  (L.  H.),  Cyclopoedia  of  American  Horticulture,  Vol.  U.,4to  (Macmillan)  21/0 

Bally  (S.  EA  German  Commercial  Reader,  er  8vo  . (MethueD)  2/0 

Belo'e  (E.  M.),  Our  Borough,  Our  Churches  (King’s  Lynn), Imp 8vo( Macmillan)  21'0 

Bible  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones,  4  vois.  cr8vo  . . .  . . . (Bagster)  each  .  3/6 

Boildy  (A.  A.),  Days  in  Galilee  and  Scenes  in -Judea,  8vo . (Gay  &  Bird)  7/6 

Brown  (Thomas  E.),  Letters.  ecL;  with  Memoir,  by  S.  Irwin,  2  vole.  ( Constable)  12/0 

Buttery  (J.  A.),  Wby  Kruger  Made  War,  cr  8vo . (Heinemann)  3/6 

Cooper  (F.  S  A.),  Gentlemen  v.  Players,  cr-8vo . (Arrowsmlth)  2/6 

Cotes  (K.  D.),  Social  and  Imperial  Life  of  Britain,  Vol.  I.,  8vo . (Richards) 

Crawfurd  (O.),  The  New  Order,  cr  8vo  . (Richards) 

Davey  (EL),  Principles,  .Construction, ...  and  Application  of.  Pumping 

Machinery,  8vo . (Griffin)  21/0 

Davidson  (TA  History  of  Education,  cr  8vo . (Constable)  6/0 

Dawson  (W.  J.),  Savonarola :  a  Drama,  cr  8vo . (Richards)  3/6 

Gould  (E.  P.),  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  cr  8vo  .  .(Macmillan) 

Greenslet  (F.).  Joseph  GlanvLll.'cr  8vo . (Macmillan) 

Hamilton  (J.  A.),  The  Siege  of  Mafeking,  cr  8vo . (Methuen) 

Hamilton  (M.),  The  Dishonour  of  Frank  Scott/ cr  8vo _ (Hurst  &  Blackett) 

How  to  Write  for  the  Magazines,  cr  8vo . . . (Richards) 

Howell  (C.),  Many  Days  After,  cr  8vo . . . . . . (Digby  &  Long) 

Hunt  (C-),  Gas  Lighting  :  Chemical  Technology,  Vol.  III.,  8vo _ (Churchill)  18/0 

Huysche  (W.),  The  Graphic  History  of  the  South  African  War,  1899-1900, 

4 to . : . . . . . . _ (Slmpkin)  6/0 

Meredith  (George).  Story  of  Bhanavar  the  Beautiful,  18mo . (Constable)  3/6 

Mill  (H  R.),  New  Lands,  their  Resources,  &c.,  cr  8vo  . (Griffin)  5/0 

Norris  (W.)  and  Morgan  (B.  H.),  High  Speed  Steam  Engines,  8vo  (P.  S.  King)  10/6 

Peploe  (H.  W.  W.),  Christ  and  His  Church,  cr  8vo . (Nisbet)  2/6 

Pliillpotts  (Eden),  Sons  of  the  Morning,  cr  8vo  . (Methuen)  6/0 

Pollok  (Col.)  and  Thom  (W.  S-),  Wild  Sports  of  Burma  and  Assam,  8vo 

(Hurst  &  Blackett)  16/0 

Pryce  (Richard),  Jezebel,  cr  8vo . . . (.Hutchinson;  6/0 

Robertson  (H.  S.),  Voices  of  the  Past  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  cr  8vo  (Bell)  4/6 

ltooses(Max),  Dutch  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Vol.  III.  (Low)  42/0 

St.  Aubyn  (A.),  A  Prick  of  Conscience,  er  8vo  . . . .(Digby  &  Long)  6/0 

Sandeman  (W.),  The  Path  Of  the  Sun,  cr  8vo . (Slmpkin;  2/6 

Sneath  (E.  H./,  The  Mind  of  Tennyson,  cr  8vo  . (Constable)  12/0 

Torrey  (J.),  Elementary  Studies  in  Chemistry,  cr  870 . (Constable)  6/0 

Twain  (Mark),  The  Man  who  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,  and  other  Stories, 

cr  8vo . (Chatto)  6/0 

Williamson  (G.  C:),’Pietfo’Vahnucei'(Great  Masters),’ crSvO.V. ..... .  .'(Bell)  5/0 

Winter  (J.  S.),  A  Self-made  Countess,  cr  8vo  . (  F.  V.  White)  6/0 


7/6 

6/0 


3/6 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

2/6 

6/0 


“LIBERTY” 

ART  FABRICS 

FOB 

Decorative 

Furnishing. 

Beautiful  and  Inexpensive. 
Patterns  Post-free. 


“  LIBERTY ” 

ART  FABRICS  for  Decorative  Furnishing 

In  Original  &  Exclusive  Designs, 
and  Charming  Colourings. 

Tapestries  Serges  I  Cretonnes  Velveteens 
Silk  Brocades  Chenilles  Chintzes  -  ArrasClothb 


Velvets 


Plushes  I  Muslins 


Gossamers. 


Inspection  Invited. 


Patterns  Post-free. 


LIBERTY  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 

O  S  I-  E  R  ■ 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. . 

ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  FITTINGS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


W 


M. 


&  Geo.  LAW 


COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C, 
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Noiv  ready,  post-free. 


HAMPTON  AND  SONS’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Ld’ 


These  Catalogues  ejiable  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  see  that  although  the  quality , 
the  artistic  merit ,  and  the  finish  of 
Hampton  and  Sons'  productions  are 
exceptional ,  their  prices  are  the  lowest 
at  which  goods  of  equivalent  value  are 
anywhere  procurable. 

HAMPTON  AND  SONS, 


Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Fabrics, 
Fine  Arts. 


Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W. 


Ld. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BAKTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1824. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD  Chairman. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentlnck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 


Francis  Allred  Lucas,  Ei  _ 

Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 

Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stabbing. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  Issued. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 

Liberal  Commissions  lo  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS.  General  Manager. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and 
Scurf,  and  Promotes  a  Luxuriant  Growth.  For  Fair  or  Grey  Hair 
use  GOLDEN  MACASSAR  OIL,  which  does  not  stain  or  darken  the 
hair  or  linen.  Sizes— 3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists, 
and  A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 


EYE-STRAIN! 

OVER¬ 

WORKED 


HEADACHES 

are  frequently  Nature's  warning  that  the  eyes 
are  being  overstrained,  being  caused  by  in¬ 
equality  of  the  muscular  effort  (as  in  Unequal 
Eyes  and  Astigmatism)  or  by  excessive 
muscular  energy  necessary  to  produce  distinct 
vision.  Permanent  relief  will  in  most  cases 
immediately  follow  the  6kilful  correction 
of  the  defect.  For  fnll  particulars  as  to  the 
Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Eyes  see 
“OUR  EYES,"  by  Mr.  John  Browning, 
F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S.  Post-free,  One  Shilling, 
from  63  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Consultations  free  of  charge. 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

“  Their  goods  have  the  merit  of  excellence  and  cheapness."— Court  Circular. 

I_  .  _  uj  Fish  Napkins,  2/11  per  dozen. 

KISH  Dinner  Napkins,  5/6  per  dozen. 

Table  Cloths,  2  yds.  square,  2/6  ;  2}  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5/6. 
Samples  and  __  _  __  _  _  Kitchen  Table  Cloths, -/iljeach. 

Price  Lists  D  |V|  Ad  K  Strong  Huckaback  Towels 
post-free.  4/6  per  dozen. 

TABLE  and  house  LINEN. 
SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  FOUNDED  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane ;  42  Mincing  Lane. 

SUM  INSURED  IN  1899  EXCEEDED  ...... . £435,000,000. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION. 

Offices:  62  STRAND,  LONDON. 

Tha.object.  of  this  Society  is  a  . Law  for  the  Total  Aholltlon.  of  Vivisection-or. 
putting  animals  to  death  by  torture  under  any  “Scientific"  pretext  whatever. 
To  call  on  the  Legislature  for  less  would  be  to  admit  the  principle  (and  thereby 
perpetuate  the  enormity)  that  man  is  justified  in  selfishly  inflicting  agony  on  the 
innocent. 

Opponents  of  the  Slave  Trade  agitated  not-  for  restriction  but  abolition.  The 
wrongs  perpetrated  by  men  on  animals  are  even  more  dire  than  those  Inflicted  by 
him  on  his  own  species.  The  Abolition  of  Slavery  was  an  act  of  high  Christian 
philanthropy.  It  is  no  less  noble  or  less  Christian  to  stop  the  sufferings  of  other 
helpless  creatures  of  our  God. 

The  above  Society  appeals  to  the  public  for  aid. 


H  E 


COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 


SEASIDE. 


SPLENDID  CLIMATE. 


2,000  ACRES. 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES  OR  ELSEWHERE. 


Full  information  from  the  DIRECTOR  at  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  GODFREY 
JOHNSON,  8  Victoria  Street.  Westminster. 


u 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES, 

BANGOR. 

(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales.) 


The  SEN  ATE  will  shortly  APPOINT  (for  one  year)a  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANT 
LECTURER  IN  PHILOSOPHY,  who  will  also  be  required  to  give  assistance  in  the 
Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature.  Salary,  £100.— Applications 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  REGISTRAR  (from  whom  further  information  may 
be  obtained),  not  later  than  September  17th. 

August  1 1  th,  1 900. 


QOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 


CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

TEACHERS. 

The  COUNCIL  are  about  to  APPOINT  a  LECTURER  for  January  next. 
Stipend  from  £90  to  £120,  and  residence.  Special  knowledge  of  Languages  or 
Science  required.— Applications,  with  15  copies  of  testimonials,  should  be  sent  by 
October  13th  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Cambridge  Training  College,  Wollaston  Road, 
Cambridge,  from  whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 


HOHERE  PRIVAT  —  MADCHENSCHULE,  OBER- 

URSEL  A  TAUNUS.— A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  GIRLS  RECEIVED  as 
BOARDERS  by  the  Head-Mistress.  Oberursel  has  a  good,  bracing  climate,  and  is 
close  to  Homburg  v.  d.  Hoheand  Frankfort-on-Maine.  Resident  Teachers.  Careful 
education  in  all  branches,  including  household  trainiugif  desired.  Moderate  terms. 
German  and  English  references.  Prospectus  on  application.— M.  WALTHER, 
Dr.  Phil. 


ST.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

(nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres:  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss VISICK, Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs.:  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

QT.  EDMUND’S  SCHOOlT HINDHE AD,  SURREY^— 

0  Preparatory  for  the  Public  Schools  and  the  Navy.  The  MICHAELMAS 
TERM  WILL  BEGIN  on  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Head-Masters,  CYRIL  MORGAN- 
BROWN,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  WILFRID  RICHMOND,  M.A. 

ELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

Principal:  Miss  PAGE;  B.A.London,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 

SETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “  OVERDALE  ”  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Carnb.  Highest  references. 


1 


YANSTONE  HOUSE,  UPPER  GROSVENOR  ROAD, 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— Miss  McCRAITH,  L.L.A.,and  Miss  HAYWARD, 
B.A.  Lond.,  RECEIVE  a  limited  number  of  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to 
Board  and  Educate.  Resident  English  and  foreign  governesses;  visiting  masters ; 
large  rooms:  good  grounds;  moderate  terms.— References  and  prospectuses 
on  application. 

AYHAM  HOUSE,  SEVENOAKS.  —  SCHOOL  for 

GIRLS.  Only  a  limited  number  taken.  Advantages  of  home  and  school 
combined.  Special  attention  to  health  and  physical  development.  Careful 
religious  training,— Church  of  England.— Principal,  Miss  BURGES,  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge,  formerly  Assistant-Mistress  in  the  Cambridge  High  SchooL 
References  :  Bishop  of  Durham,  Miss  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Walter  Ward,  and  others. 

\HE  FROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE, 

_  TALGARTH  RuAD,  WEST  KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W.-Chalrman  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  W.  MATHER,  M.P.  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  G.  MONTEFIORE, 
M.A.  Secretary,  Mr.  ARTHUR  G.  SYMONDS,  M.A.  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
FOR  TEACHERS.— Principal,  Madame  MICH AE LIS.  Mistress  of  Method,  IRss 
E.  LAWRENCE.  There  is  a  large  Model  School  and  Kindergarten  attached  to 
the  College,  aud  also  a  Practising  School  in  the  near  neighbourhood.— Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  OFFERS  for  placing  TWcTot 

THREE  PUPILS  requiring  special  attention  (for  approaching  Exams.,  or 
through  backwardness,  ill-health,  &c.)  with  one  of  the  most  successful  “Coaches” 
On  the  South  Coast.  Reduced  terms  to  fill  vacancies— only  five  received.  Splendid 
situation  near  sea  ami  golf  links.  Climate  sunny,  breezy,  dry  :  particularly  good 
for  growing  or  delicate  hoys. — Address,”  CANTAB,”  CJironicle  Office,  Bexhill-on-Sea. 

TT'RESH  AIR  FOR  POOR  CHILDREN.— Rev.  J.  W. 

I  ■  ATKINSON,  Claremont,  Cawley  Road,  London,  E.,  31  years  Latii/ier  Church, 
E.,  URGENTLY  ASKS  Lovers  of  Children  for  HELP  to  give  a  DAY  tn  COUNTRY 
to  Poor  and  often  Sickly  East-End  Children,  cost  of  which,  including  rail  and 
substantial  meal,  is  under  One  Shilling  per  head.  Thousands  of  eager  hearts 
waiting  to  go.  We  also  ask  HELP  to  send  Poor  East-end  CONVALESCENTS, 
old  and  young,  to  seaside  Homes  for  week  or  two.  Balance  sheet  by  chartered 
accountants  to  every  donor. 

ISS  LOUISA  DREWRY  gives  LECTURES,  READ- 

INGS, and  LESSONS  In  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE, and 
kindred  subjects;  Examines;  and  Helps  Students,  by  Letter  and  in  her  Reading 
Society.  Miss  Drewry  has  some  leisure.— 143  King  Henry’s  Road,  London,  N.W. 

INSURANCE  CLERK  WANTED ;  must  be  under  19  years 

of  age  and  knowledge  of  at  least  two  foreign  languages  is  indispensable.— 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating  age  and  particulars  of  parentage,  education,  and 
previous  employment  (if  any),  to  the  MANAGER,  Fire  Department,  Guardian  Fire 
and  Life  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  II  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

\\l  ANTED,  LESSONS  by  CORRESPONDENCE  in 

*  »  HIGHEST  CLASSICAL  COMPOSITIO.N.  prose  and  verse.-”  DISCIPU- 
LUS,”  care  ol  J.  aud  J.  Paton,  143  Cannon  Street,  London. 


Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR ,  and  Communications 
upon  matters  of  business,  should  NOT  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  but 
to  the  Publisher,  l  Wellinrjton  Street,  Strand,  IV. C. 
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"DEDFORD  COLLEGE.  LONDON  (fob  women), 

JlJ  YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

Principal . Miss  ETHEL  HURLBATT. 

The  SESSION,  1900-1901,  will  OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  October  4th.  Students 
Are  requested  to  enter  their  names  on  Wednesday,  October  3rd. 

Lectures  are  given  In  all  branches  of  general  and  higher  education.  Taken 
systematically,  they  form  a  connected  and  progressive  course,  but  a  single  course 
of  lectures  in  any  subject  may  be  attended. 

Courses  are  held  in  preparation  for  all  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  In  Arts  and  Science,  for  the  Teachers’  Diploma  (London),  and  for  tie 
Teachers’  Certificate  (Cambridge),  and  also  a  Special  Course  of  Scientific  Instruction 
In  Hygiene.  Six  Laboratories  are  open  to  Students  for  Practical  Work.  Two  En¬ 
trance  Scholarships  awarded  yearly.  A  Gladstone  Memorial  Prize  and  the  Early 
English  Test  Society’s  Prize  are  awarded  to  Students  each  June. 

The  Art  School  is  open  from  10  to  4. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

"OOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

XU  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845.  For  Land-Owners,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors, 
Agriculturists,  Colonists,  &c.  For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of 
Governors,  Piofessors,  Practical  Instructors,  &c..  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  Diplomas,  Gold  Medals,  &c.,  applv  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  October  9th. 

A  SP ATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER- 

XX  LAND.  —Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  the  country. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District  and  Seaside.  Training  for  future  Land 
Agents,  Farmers,  Colonists.  Six  Farms,  Dairy,  and  Workshops.  NEXT  TERM 
BEGINS  OCTOBER  2nd.— J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Principal. 

\XT  OODARD  SCPIOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

?  V  (Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  :— Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House,£40 :  Boarding  House,  £60. 
(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor.— Terms.  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

"PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  SECONDARY 

JL  TEACHERS. 

The  OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER,  DEPARTMENT  of  EDUCATION. 

Professor  H.  L.  WITHERS,  M.A. 

Miss  C.  I.  DODD. 

Mr.  H.  T.  MARK,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Courses  will  be  given  during  the  Session,  1900-1901,  beginning  early  in  October, 
in  preparation  for  the  Teachers’  Diploma  of  the  Victoria  University. 

For  conditions,  syllabus  of  classes,  &c.,  apply  for  Prospectus  to  the  REGISTRAR. 

CJT.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  for  WOMEN, 

k3  With  Title  of  L.L.A 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  the  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 

THE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

X  LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 

Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 

Large  playground ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Reductions  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References — Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

SCHOOL  for  MISSIONARIES’  DAUGHTERS, 

k_5  WALTHAMSTOW  HALL,  SEVENOAKS.— The  Committee  have  decided 
to  receive  a  limited  number  of  lay  Pupils.  Principal,  Miss  MILLAR  (assisted  by 
nine  Resident  Mistresses).  Beautiful  situation.  Home  care  and  Christian 
training;  technical  instruction.  Pupils  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  Local  and 
Matriculation  Examinations.— For  prospectus  and  terms,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

W  GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  Honse- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References  :—Mr6.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  Mbndgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

A  SSISTANT  SCHOOLMISTRESSES. — Miss  LOUISA 

(~\  BROUGH  can  RECOMMEND  University  Graduates,  Trained  and 
Certificated  High  School  Teachers,  Foreign  Teachers,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &e. 
—CENTRAL  REGISTRY  for  TEACHERS,  25  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross  W  C. 

■JJNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH* 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Rev.  A.  T.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  RECEIVES  SIX  RESIDENT  UNDER¬ 
GRADUATES.  Electric  lighting  ;  bath-rooms.  Special  Tuition  arranged  tor,  if 
desired.  References  to  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
to  Lord  Robertson,  108  Eaton  Square,  London.— To  see  the  rooms,  and  for  terms, 
&c.,  application  should  he  made  to  Mr.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

"OOURNEMOUTH.-E.  WYNDHAM  PENRUDDOCKE, 

J3  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  Lniversity,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

T  G.  CHANCELLOR,  M.A.  (1st  Glass,  Classical  Tripos), 

<?*  «  late  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  PREPARES  PUPILS  for  the 
UNIVERSITIES  and  all  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS,  at  his  residence. 
Cross  Deep,  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  a  fine  old  house  beautifully  and  healthily 
situated  on  the  Thames.  Excellent  references. 

TTEREFORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.) — A  PUBLIC 

1  8  SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

THING’S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scho  arsbips  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas.— D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

■\/TISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

J_VJL  School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection, 

QEAFIELD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

O  LANCS  (facing  the  sea).— Situation  perfect;  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seafleld  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hundreds  of  references.— Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

rpUDOR  HALL  SCHOOL, 

JL  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN  (Boarders  only) 
Principal— Mrs.  HAMILTON  (Cambridge  Historical  Tripos,  Class  I.) 

Firstirafe  modern  education.  Professors  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A, 
H.  F.  Heath,  Ph.D.,  G.  Garcia,  R.A.M.,  A.  Larpent,  B  -bs-L.,  G.  Pradeau  (Paris  Con¬ 
servatoire),  P.  Stoeving  (Leipsic),  &c. 

Large  staff  of  Resident  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses.  Cricket,  hockey,  tennis, 
riding,  swimming,  bicycling.  Large  gymnasium.  Special  attention  to  health, 
— Prospectus  on  application. 

(OHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

vV  LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

"DRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

JL)  SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 

TTEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

in  N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxom 

1\TR.  A.  K.  SELLAR,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  PUPILS 

!_VjL  at  THE  PRIORY,  ST.  ANDREWS,  N.B.,  for  Army,  University,  and  other 
Examinations. 

TARESDEN,  28  REICHSSTRASSE.— FOREIGN  LAN- 

1  /  GUAGES  and  other  Tuition.— Mr.  F.  C.  EARLE,  having  had  several  years’ 
experience,  RECEIVES  PUPILS  at  the  above  address.  —  Testimonials  and 
Prospectus  can  also  be  sent  from  Rev.  W.  EARLE,  Bllton  Grange,  Rugby. 

TAORKING. — On  the  hills,  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

1  *  soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rngby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  MIA.,  The 
Tower  Bouse,  Dorking. 

A  RCHDEACON  WILSON  WISHES  to  RECOMMEND 

XX.  a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Countrv 
air  ;  large  grounds  fur  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  staff. —Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

pHRIST  CHURCH,  OXEORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80) ;  sons  of  gentlemen ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12th.— Rev.  J.  H 
SWINSTEAD.  Head-Master.  . 

/V1REAT  MALVERN.  —  FRANCHE,  MALVERN. — 

V_X  Principal,  Miss  GRIGG.  High-class  School  for  Girls.  Limited  number  of 
Pupils  received.  Thorough  education  given  under  highly  qualified  Professors 
and  Mistresses.  House  well  situated,  with  good  garden  and  t8nnis-court. 

T)ARIS,  NEUILLY,  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. — HIGH- 
JT  CLASS  FINISHING  SCHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN’S  DAUGHTERS.  Number 
of  pupils  limited.  Great  advantages  for  the  study  of  languages  and  arts.  High 
references.— Miles.  LACORNE  will  be  in  London  September  18th  ;  6  Bedford  Place, 
Russell  Square. 

rYUAKER  SCHOOLS ;  The  STRAMONGATE  SCHOOLS, 

KENDAL,  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  are  NOW  OPEN  to,  and  being  patronised 
by,  all  Denominations.  They  are  sound,  long  established,  high-class  schools 
in  a.  lovely,  healthy  district.— Prospectus  from  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

1\/f  OTTNT  VIEW,  HAMPSTEAD.— HOME  SCHOOL  for 

JjrJL  GIRLS— The  NEXT  TERM  will  BEGIN on  THURSDAY,  September  20th. 
Reierence  kindly  allowed  to  Mrs.  Benson,  Mrs.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Colonel  Little, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  and  others.— For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  HELEN  E. 
BAYNES. 

CJT.  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  COMPANY, 

kD  Limited,  POLMONT,  STIRLINGSHIRE.— Head-Mistress,  Miss  H.  JEX- 
BLAKE.  First-rate  Modern  Education  for  Girls.  Large  Grounds,  Tennis  Courts 
and  Hockey  Grounds.  Moderate  Terms.  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Head- 
Mistress  or  Secretary.  References— The  Head- Master  of  Bedford  Grammar  School ; 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  K.C.M.G  ’ 
K.C.S.I.;  Miss  Welsh.  Mistress  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge.  &c— AUTUMN 
TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  26th. 

JATETLEY  COURT,  NETLEY. — Preparatory  for  the  Navy 

1'  and  the  Public  Schools.  The  work  of  backward  boys  receives  the  most 
careful  attention.  Extremely  healthy  and  beautiful  situation  adjoining  the  shore 
of  Southampton  Water.  Boating,  bathing,  fishing,  and  the  usual  games.— Address, 
HEAD-MASTER. 

CJWITZERLAND. — MONTREUX. — A  Married  Clergy- 

O  man  (M.A.  Cantab.,  late  Classical  Scholar)  PREPARES  PUPILS  at 
Montreux  for  the  Universities.  Special  facilities  for  Foreign  Languages.— 
Address,  until  August  30th,  “  L.,”  Dunedin,  Weston,  Bath. 

TTOYLAKE,  CHESHIRE.  —  ST.  HILDEBURGHA’S 

JLL  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  combines  a  thorough  education  with  healthy  out¬ 
door  life.  Hoylake  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  medical  profession  for  its  bracing  air.  A  few  VACANCIES  for  Autumn 
Term.— Principal,  Miss  JESSIE  H.  NOBLE. 

A  UTEUIL,  PARIS.  —  HOME  SCHOOL  for  the 

r\  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.— Recommended  by  Mrs.  Woodhouse, 
Head-Mistress  of  the  Clapham  Common  High  School.  Westbury,  Westside.  Limited 
number  of  pupils  received.  Thorough  teaching  in  French,  German,  music,  art,&c, 
—Principals,  Miles.  GOUNIAULT  DE  MARCHANGY,  32  Rue  Michel-ADge, 
In  London  end  of  September, 

X>  ESIDENCE  in  TOWN  for  GIRLS  of  good  position, 

JLV  from  the  age  of  17,  who  REQUIRE  to  be  in  LONDON  during  the  WINTER 
for  special  study  or  other  definite  object.  Large  airy  bouse  near  Hyde  Park.— 
Miss  PRICE  and  Miss  WOODS,  78  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square,  W. 

September  8,  1900.] 
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•^■ELLINGORE  HALL,  near  LINCOLN. 

BOYS  of  good  character  (14-19)  RECEIVED  from  Public  or  Preparatory  Schools. 
Either  for  1.  Panning,  Land  Agency,  the  Colonies,  &c. ; 

or  2.  To  continue  a  general  useful  education,  combined  with  manual 
work  and  outdoor  life.  Public  School  discipline. 

Large  house  and  grounds  of  40  acres,  besides  farm  and  gardens.  Workshops, 
gymnasium,  swimming,  riding,  &c.  Established  13  years. 

FRANK  ADAMS,  M.A. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  25th. 

rfTHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

J  The  WINTER  SESSION  COMMENCES  on  OCTOBER  1st. 

The  ANNUAL  DINNER  will  be  held  in  the  College  Library  on  Monday, 
October  1st,  Dr.  Gilbabt  Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  in  the  Kingdom  ;  nearly  800  beds  are  in  constant  use, 
and  no  beds  are  closed.  Being  the  only  general  hospital  for  East  London — i.e.,  for 
a  million  and  a  half  people— the  practice  Is  immense.  In-patients  last  year, 
13,234;  out-patients,  189,638 ;  accidents,  20,068 ;  major  operations,  2,508. 

APPOINTMENTS.— Owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  patients,  more  appoint¬ 
ments,  salaried  and  resident,  are  open  to  students  than  at  any  other  hospital. 
Sixty  qualified  appointments  are  made  annually,  and  more  than  150  Dressers, 
Clinical  Clerks,  &c.,  appointed  every  three  months.  All  are  free  to  students  of  the 
College.  Holders  of  resident  appointments  have  free  board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES.— Thirty-four  Scholarships  and  Prizes  are 
given  annually.  SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  offered  in 
September. 

Special  Classes  are  held  for  the  University  of  London  and  other  higher  Exami¬ 
nations.  Special  entries  for  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  can  be  made.  Qualified 
Practitioners  will  find  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  the  rarest  diseases. 

A  reduction  of  15  guineas  is  made  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE.— The  new  laboratories  and  classrooms 
for  Bacteriology,  Public  Health,  Operative  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Biology,  &c.,  and 
the  new  Clubs  Union  Rooms,  are  now  in  full  use. 

The  Clubs  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  HospitaL 

Luncheons  and  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  at  the  Students’ 
Club. 

The  Metropolitan  and  other  Railways  have  Stations  close  to  the  Hospital  and 
College. 

For  prospectus  and  information  as  to  residence,  &c.,  apply,  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

Mile  End,  E. 

TT'DGBASTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (Limited), 

Pi  HAGLEY  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress . Miss  G.  TARLETON  YOUNG 

(late  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos). 

The  School  Course  includes  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a  High  School  curriculum ; 
also  Natural  Science  with  Laboratory  work.  Drawing,  Singing,  Needlework,  and 
Physical  Exercises. 

Fees,  4  to  6  guineas  a  Term. 

Private  omnibuses  daily  from  Moseley  and  HandsWorth. 

A  BOARDING  HOUSE  (Thorne  Hill,  Augustus  Road,  Edgbaston)  in  connection 
with  the  School. 

Prospectuses,  &c.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

T.  GILBERT  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary. 

109  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

TT'DGBASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 

JQj  FOR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

31  CALTHORPE  ROAD,  EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding  House— ST.  ALBAN’S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 

President : 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A., 

4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCPIOOL, 

0  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  SD. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1900-1901  will  OPEN  on  TUESDAY,  October  2nd, 
when  the  Prizes  will  be  distributed  at  three  p.m.  by  Sir  WILLIAM  MacCORMAC, 
Bart,  K.O.V.O..  in  the  Governors’  Hall. 

THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  in 
SEPTEMBER,  viz..  One  of  £150  and  One  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with 
either  Physiology,  Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  First  Year’s  Students  ;  One  of  £50  in 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry  (any  two),  for  Third  Year’s  Students  from  the 
Universities. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  the  value  of  £300  are  awarded  at  the 
Sessional  Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary,  Scientific,  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge. 

Club-rooms  and  an  Athletic  Ground  are  provided  for  Students. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
Medical  Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  Lecture  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  pedal  arrangements  are  made 
for  Students  entering  from  the  Universities  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

A  Register  of  approved  Lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has 
a  List  of  local  Medical  Practitioners,  Clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  Students 
into  their  houses. 

For  Prospectus  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  RENDLE,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  G.  TURNEY,  JLA.,  M.D.,  Oxon.,  Dean. 

TA  OYER  COLLEGE. 

H  f  A  High-class  Public  School  Education  at  moderate  fees. 

SUCCESSES  1899-1900  :— 

Open  Classical  Exhibition,  Oxford. 

Open  Mathematical  Exhibition,  Cambridge. 

Open  History  Scholarship,  Cambridge. 

Woolwich  Entrance.— Three.  One  3rd  on  list. 

Sandhurst  Entrance.— Five. 

Indian  Police.— One. 

London  Matriculation.— Five. 

All  Army  Candidates  Passed  Direct  from  the  College  at  First  Trial.  None  sent 

up  failed. 

The  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  21st. 

Apply  to  Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  Dover. 

TMELSTED  SCHOOL.— Ten  HEAD-MASTER’S  NOMI- 

JD  NATIONS,  with  reduction  of  fees,  offered  for  admission  in  September. —For 
particulars  and  conditions,  apply.  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

TAELSTED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.— In  close  con- 

r  nection  with  Felsted  School.  Separate  house,  class-rooms,  and  playing- 
fields.  Use  of  school  chapel,  gymnasium,  workshop,  swimming-bath.  Boys  can 
also  be  received  for  other  public  schools.  Scholarships  won  last  year :  two  at 
Felsted,  one  at  Westminster.— Apply  Rev.  A.  V.  GREGOIRE,  Preparatory  School ; 
or  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted. 

JTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— The  SESSION 

U  Of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  COMMENCE  on  OCTOBER  1st.  In¬ 
troductory  Lecture  at  4  p.m.  by  Professor  G.  Vivian  Poore,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

The  EXAMINATIONS  for  the  Entrance  Scholarships  and  Medical  Exhibitions 

will  Commence  on  September  26th. 

Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes  of  the  value  of  £800  are  awarded  annually. 

In  University  College  Hospital  about  3,000  in-patients  and  35,000  out-patients 
are  treated  during  the  year.  Thirty-six  appointments,  eighteen  being  resident 
(as  House-Surgeon,  House-Physician,  Obstetric  Assistant,  &c.),are  filled  up  by  com¬ 
petition  during  the  year,  and  these,  as  well  as  all  Clerkships  and  Dresserships, 
are  open  to  students  of  the  Hospital  without  extra  fee.  Resident  Officers  receive 
free  board  and  lodging. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  information  as  to  classes,  prizes,  &e.,  may  be  obtained 
from  University  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

H.  R.  SPENCER,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Dean. 

TJTALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  MUes.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

VV  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures ;  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

T) RUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

JL>  RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &c. ;  Fees,  £80per  ann . ;  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil  ; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 66  Rue  Laucers,  Avenue  Louise. 

TYING’ S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— FULL  COURSES  for 

S\  MATRICULATED  STUDENTS  in  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  Medicine, 
and  Theology  at  composition  fees,  or  students  may  attend  the  separate  classes. 
Preparations  for  all  Examinations  of  the  London  University. 

NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  THURSDAY,  October  4th. 

There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  Resident  Students. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  King’s  College, 
London,  W.C. 

fYUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hookey,  &c. 

ADVICE  as  to  CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS.  — The 

X SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TU  ENG’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  -  SCHOLAR- 

JX.  SHIPS. — TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th. 
Open  to  boys  entering  NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record— Head-Master, Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

pATON’S  LIST  OE  SCHOOLS,  1900.  (Ah  Aid  to 

Parents  in  the  Selection  of  Schools.!  Gives  particulars  of  Boys’ and  Girls' 
Schools  and  Tutors.  Also  the  Scholarships  obtainable  at  over  300  Schools. 
Crown  8vo,  318  pages,  red  cloth,  price  Is. ;  post-free.  Is.  4d.  — J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  A  selection  of  Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  if 
desired  and  particulars  of  requirements  are  given. 

pOMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  WIESBADEN.— For  the 

Higher  Training  of  Boys  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  left  school  and  are 
destined  for  a  Mercantile  career. — For  Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  the  commercial 
course,  apply  to  the  Principal,  FRITZ  HOJIANN,  14  Mainzerstrasse,  Wiesbaden. 

pOULSDON  RECTORY,  SURREY.— The  Rev.  GRAN- 

Vy  VILLE  DICKSON,  M.A.,  Classical  Honours,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
RECEIVES  PUPILS  (not  more  than  four)  to  prepare  for  the  Universities  and 
Public  Examinations.  Highest  references.  Coulsdon  Rectory  is  situated  in  the 
most  beautiful  country,  stands  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  four  acres  of  lawns 
and  gardens,  and  twenty  .acres  of  playing  fields.— Prospectus  on  application. 

T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

JLJ  Pafron-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President— LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  LORD 
BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq.,  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  H.  LEOKY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

Trustees— Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY, 
F.R.S.,  Eight  Hon.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year;  Life-Membership, according 
to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading-room  Open  from  Ten  till  Half -past  Six.  CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition, 
1888,  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  LL.D.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

mHORNCROFT  HOUSE,  LEATHERHEAD. — Mr. 

1  WALTER  LAWRENCE,  M.A.  (late  Scholar),  St.  John’s  College,  Oxon., 
PREPARES  a  FEW  JUNIOR  PUPILS  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.  Pleasant  situa¬ 
tion,  home  life  and  firm  discipline.— Prospectus  and  views  of  house  and  grounds  on 
application. 

T>  ICHMOND  SCHOOL  (GIRLS),  YORKSHIRE.— 

Bracing  climate  of  the  Yorkshire  Moors ;  beautiful  neighbourhood. 
Education  on  best  modern  lines.  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Hockev,  Cricket, 
Tennis.— Head-Mistresses,  Miss  HUDDLESTONE  and  Miss  GRIMWADE. 

1?-|  A  14s.— OBER  AMMERGAU  AND  PARIS  EXHI- 

CW-J-'jl'  BITION  TOUR,  including  Second-class  Return  Ticket  via  Paris,  for 
the  Exhibition,  Basle,  Rhine  Fails,  Constance,  Munich,  and  eleven  days’  accommo¬ 
dation  with  a  ticket  for  the  Passion  Play,  extension  returning  via,  Innsbruck  and 
Lucerne,  organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  0.  PEROWNE.— Particulars,  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

rPRESILIAN— CLIFTON  DOWN— HOME  SCHOOL 

_L  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.— Principals  :  Mrs.  WHITE  and 
Mrs.  WHEELER.  Head-Mistress:  Miss  E.  E.  FLETCHER  (Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford),  1st  Class  Eng.  Literature  and  Philology,  Honour  Exam,  for  Women, 
Oxford.— Prospectus  ou  Application. 

TALACKBEETLES,  COCKROACHES.-Only  remedy  is 

“  UNION  COCKROACH  PASTE,”  guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S., 
Museum,  Sheffield,  who  cleared  plague  of  them  from  Sheffield  Workhouse. 
Recommended  by  all  the  Ladies’  papers,  “Roundell’s  Practical  Cookery,”  and 
by  Mrs.  Earle  in  “  More  Pot-pound  from  a  Surrey  Garden.”  In  tins,  Is.  3d.,  2s.  3<L, 
4s.  6d.,  direct  from  the  maker,  T.  H.  HOWARTH,  471  Crookesmoor,  Sheffield. 

rro  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

J.  parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address,  “Triform,  London.’’ 

Telephone  No.  185 1  (Gerrard). 
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THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


PERMANENT  AUTOTYPE  (CARBON)  COPIES 
OF  FAMOUS  WORKS  OF  ART. 


PICTURES  FOR  PRESENTS  AND  HOME  DECORATION. 


I'he  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY  invite  inspection  of  their  extensive  Collections 
of  Framed  Autotypes  at  their  FINE  AET  GALLERY,  74  New  Oxford  Street, 
and  at  “PICTURESQUE  ENGLAND,”  WOMAN’S  EXHIBITION,  EARL’S 
COURT.  ' _ _  ' 

-  '  -  'ILLUSTRATED  LEAFLET  FREE  ON  APPLICATIONS  - 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY. 

FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  SALE 
OF  ALL  THE  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 
One  Guinea  per  annum. 
LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  .  .(for. 
■weekly  exchange  of  books  at  the  houses 
of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
pOr  aVinuin. 


COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from  Two  Guineas  per  annum. 
N.B.  —  Two  or  Three  Friends  may 
UNITE  IN  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and 
thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post-free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

now  offered  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  New  Clearance  List  (100  Pages)  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  any  address. 

Th*e ' List*  cofftains  “POPULAR  WORKS  in'  TRAVEL,  SPORT,-  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION ;  also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  COPIES 
of  TRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  Limited,  SO  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  ; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LONDON. 
And  at  Barton  Arcade.  Manchester. 

SOTHERAN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 

Monthly  List  of  newly-purchased  Second-hand  Books  in 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

No.  600.  just  published  for  September,  will  be  found  to  include  many 
works  relating  to  Ireland,  and  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Post-free  from 

Messrs.  HENRY  SOTHERAN  and  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  STRAND,  W.C. ;  or  37  PICCADILLY.  W. 

BOOKS.  —  HATCHAKDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queer, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up.  Arranged  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


.INVESTED  FUNDS  ,,  . £37,000,000. 


INVESTMENTS. 

GOVERNMENT  BONDS  yield  3  to  6  %. 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS  yield  3  to  5  %. 

RAILWAY  BONDS  yield  4  to  6  %. 

TRAMWAY  BONDS  yield  4  to  6  %. 


VAN  OSS  and  CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 

CLOSE  NET  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


-p  EVERSIONS  and  LITE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

IV  or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY.  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established- 1835.  Capital  £500,000.  .  . 


MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 
THROUGH  the  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT 

A  Narrative  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  1898-99,- 
to  the  South  Pole. 

By  FREDERICK  A.  COOK. 

With  4  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and 
Drawings,  1  vol.,  £1  net.  [Tuesday. 

Mr.  Cook  wns  the  surgeon,  anthropologist,  and  photographer  of  the  Expedition, 
and  its  only  English-speaking  member.  He  gives  a  fascinating  record  of  what 
happened  lrom  day  to  day,  the  dangers  they  encountered,  the  joy  of  the  pioneer 
discoverer,  the  excitement  of  the  sportamam  -  •  -  -  -  --• . , . 

WHY  KRUGER^MADE  WAR; 


Or,  Behind  the  Boer  Scenes. 

By  JOHN  A.  BUTTERY.  1  vol., -3s.  6d. 


THE 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONSPIRACY; 

Or,  the  Aims  of  Afrikanderdom. 

By  FRED  W.  BELL,  F.S.S.  1  vol.,  5s.  net. 

The  Times “  The  matter  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  the  volume  serves  a 
useful  purpose  in  bringing  the  known  facts,  and  the  argument  to  be  deduced  from 
them,  within  the  reach  of  all.” 


SPORT  IN  WAR. 

By  Major-General  R.  S.  S.  BADEN-POWELL. 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  1  vol.,  3s.  6d. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ „ _ _ _ [Second  Impression. 

The  Morning  Post “  General  Baden-Poweil  is  a  keen  sportsman  and  a  lively 
writer,  and  is  well  seen  in  both  capacities  in  this  little  book,  which  is  brightly 
illustrated  from  his  own  sketches." 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

VOICES  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL.  Thirteenth  Thousand. 

The  Standard.— “  It  is  a  grave  contribution  to  thought  concerning  India,  as 
well  as  au.excellent  story.’-’  . . . 

THE  .  COURTESY-  -  DAME*— .By.  R. -Hurray..  Gilchrist. 

The  Academy.—"  As  original  as  it  is  delightful.” 

NUDE  SOULS.  By  Benjamin  Swift.  Second  Impression. 

Mr.  IV.  L.  Courtney.-;-' “  \7ery  vivid,  very  poignant,  very  fascinating.” 

AFRICAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENT.  By  .  A.  J. 

Dawson. 

The  World.— “A  strong  and  artistic  piece  of  Work  which  should  be  read  by 
everybody.” 

London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘  THE  SOWERS.’ 

At  all  Libraries- and  Booksellers’* 

ON  SEPTEMBER  18th. — With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIWIAN, 

Author  of  “  The  Sowers,”  "  In  Kedar’s  Tents,”  !l  Roden’s  Corner,”  Ac. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

SEPTEMBER,  1900. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

Japan  and  the  New  Far  East.  By  Ignotus. 

Tue  Foreign  Policy  of  the  German  Empire.  By  Sir  Rowland 
•  Blennerhassett,  Bart. 

Will  the  United.  States  Withdraw  .from,  the  Philippines?  By 
John  Foreman. 

Church  Parade  in  the  Army.  By  Royal  Artillery. 

Tiie  Schoolboy’s  View  of  Schoolmasters.  By  Ralph  George  Hawtrey. 
American  Affair's.  By  Maurice  Low. 

Coal  Problem.  By  A.  D.  Provand,  M.P. 

Drawn  Matches  at  Cricket.  By  W.  J.  Ford. 

Expression  in  Poetry-.  By  the  Reverend  H.  C.  Beeching. 

The  House  of  Commons  from  the  Ladies’  Gallery.  By  Grille 
an  Afrikander’s  Reflections  on  the  Future  of  South  Africa. 
Bv  Adrian  Hoimeyr. 

'-GnESTER-BltlTAIIf.-*-'— ‘ -  - * -------  ....  . 

Price  2s.  6d. 

London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


READING-CASES  FOR.  THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 

To  hold  Six  Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING 

Half-Yearly  Vols.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Booloseller  or  Newsagent , 

Or  at  the  Of2.ce,.  1  WELLINGTON  STK.EET,  STRAND 
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Some  Successful  Books. 


“A  Great  and  Notable  Success.” 

—Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  in  the  Daitj  Telegraph. 

SENATOR  NORTH :  a  N  ovel.  By 

Gertrude  Atherton,  Author  of  “  Patience  Sparhawk,” 
“  American  Wives  and  English  Husbands,”  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  \Just  published. 

FIFTEENTH  THOUSAND. 

THE  CARDINAL’S  SNUFF-BOX: 

a  Novel.  By  Henry  Harland,  Author  of  “  Comedies  and 
Errors,”  “Grey  Roses,”  &c.--  Grown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Dainty  and  delioious.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘•Every  page  of  It  is  interesting.”  —  Morning  Post. 

“  A  book  among  a  thousand.”—  Times. 

“  A  work  of  art.’’—  World. 

“  A  charming  romance.”— Spectator. 

“My  admiration  leaves  me  breathless.”— Star. 

.  “  A  delightful  story.”— Daily  Express. 

“A  delightful  story.”— Sunday  Sun. . 

“  Superlative.”— Echo. 

“One  of  the  prettiest  love  stories  we  have  chanced  upon  for  some  tithe.”—  Outlook. 
“  One  of  the  lightest  and  brightest  of  stories  published  for many  a  long  day.  '—Globe 
“The  most  delightful  book  the-spring  has  yet  brought.”— Speaker. 

“Wholly  delightful.”— Saturday  Beview. 

URSULA:  a  Novel.  Bv  K.  Douglas  King, 

Author  of  “  The  Scripture  Reader  of  St.  Marks,”  “  Father 
Hilaron,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“The  writer  has  been  singularly  successful  in  writing  a  tale  of  pure  adventure 
that  is  not  stale,  but  gives  the  atmosphere  of  genuine  romance.”— St .  Ja  mes's  Gazette. 
“An  exciting  story  cleverly  written.”— Outlook. 

“An  excellent  tale.”  -Literature. 

“ 1  Ursula;’Ts  one  of  the  books  that  will  give  the  reviewer  delight.” 

—Pall  Matt  Gazette. 

THE  TRIALS  OF  THS  BANTOCKS 

By  G.  S.  Street,  Author  of  “The  Wise  and  the  Wayward,” 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Boy,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

[Second  Edition. 

“  A  new  ‘  book  Of  snobs.’  "—Literature. 

“  A  book  to  read  and  laugh  over.  To  wit  and  cleverness  Mr.  Street  adds  a 
literary  style  that  has  helped  to  give  hinThis  enviable  reputation  as  a  satirist  and 
humourist.” — Standard. 

“  A  pieceof  irony-that-is-full-of  distinction  and  wit.” — Times. 

“  A  ‘  Book  of  Snobs  ’  written  in  Mr.  Street's  own  graceful  and  finished  style.” 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“ *  The  Trials  of  the  Bantocks  ’  deserves  to  be  bound  with  ‘  The  Book  of  Snobs.’  ” 

— Scotsman . 

SEVEN  GARDENS  AND  A  PALACE 

By  E.  V.  B.,  Author  of  “  Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden,”  Ac.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  L.  B.  Griggs  and  Arthur  Gordon. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  [  Third  Edition. 

“One  of  the  most  charming  books  which  have  been  published  for  many  a  day." 

—Country  Life. 

“  The  book  is  charmingly  written,  and  is  delightful  with  quiet  anecdote  and 
reminiscence— altogether  a  pleasant,  fragrant  book.”— Review  of  the  Week.  . 

“  WiU'give  unmixed  pleasure  to  all  its  readers:  Wherever  one  dips  into  these 
pages,  one  is  rewarded  by  some  charming  vision-”— Manchester  Guardian. 

BIRDS  OF  MY  PARISH.  By 

E.  H.  Pollard.  With  6  Full-page  ffiustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  MDLLE.  DES 

ECHEROLLES  :  Side  Lights  on  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  With  3  Photogravures,  demy  Svo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

“The  memoirs  of  Mdlle.  des  Echerolles  haVe  the  Value  of  a  document  and  more 
than  the  charm  of  a  novel.”— Daily  Mail. 

“The  story  is  told  with  a  simplicity  and  directness  that  add  greatly  to  its 
interest,  for  never  did  imaginative  writer  conceive  a  more  remarkable  sequence 
of  events  than  is  here  taken  from  the  romance  of  history.  .  The  English  version 
is  admirably  done,  and  the  book  will  be  eagerly  read,  both  for’ its  own  sake  and 
for  the 'illustration  it  gives  of  the-darkest  days-of  the  Revolution.”— Scots  ma  n. 

,  ,  .  i  .  ;  1 .  .  .  .  '  i  • :  .  • .  ■  ,  , .  ... 

ALL  ABOUT  DOGS:  a  Book  for  Doggy 

People.  By  Charles  Henry  Lane,  Breeder,  Exhibitor,  and 
Judge.  ‘  With’  85  ’  Full-page  Illustrations  (including  nearly 
70  Champions)  drawn  from  Life  by  R.  H.  Moore.  Demy  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

“  The  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  care,  feeding,  and  show  management  will 
be  highly  valuable  to  all  concerned ....  Reverting  to  the  Illustrations,  we  have  only 
to  say  that,  whiie'exhiblting  thetyp  eat  points  of  each  breed  in  the  fullest  manner, 
they  never  become  stiff  or  lose  their  artistic  aspect  for  a  moment.  Altogether  a 
book  to  be  read  from  cover  to  cover  by  all  interested  in  dogs." 

—  County  Gentleman. 

“Mr.  Lane’s  knowledge  of  his  subject  Is  probably  unrivalled _ It  is  long  since 

so  important  a  contribution  has  been  made  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.” 

_  —Scotsman. 

JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

CHINA. 

THE  LONG-LIVED  EMPIRE. 

By  ELIZA  R.  SCIDMORE. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Empress-Dowager  and  over  50  other 
Illustrations.  Extra  Crown  ’8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

SPECTATOR.— 'The  most  brilliant  and  interesting  picture  Of  the  long-lived 
Empire  that  we  are  acquainted  with.” 

THE  ATTACHE  AT  PEKING. 

By  A.  B.  FREEMAN-MITFORD,  C.B., 

Author  of"“  Tales  of  Old  Japan,”  Ac. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  [Ready  oil  Tuesday. 

■! j i 

75,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  England  and  America, 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  INCREASING  PURPOSE. 

A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp-fields. 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN.  ’ 


NEW  EDITION  OF 
THE  NOVELS 
by 


JAMES  LANE  ALLEN, 

Author  of 

“  The  Choir  Invisible.”  (213th  Thousand.) 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SUMMER  IN  ARCADY. 

A  Tale  of  Nature. 

Globe  Svo,  gilt  top,  3s.  6<L 
ALSO  READY. 


A  KENTUCKY  CARDINAL 

A  Story. 

Illustrated,  Globe  8vo,  gilt  top,  3S.  6d. 

AFTERMATH.  Part  Second 

of 

“  A  Kentucky  CardinaL” 

Globe  8v0,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 


FLUTE  AND  VIOLIN,  and 

other  Kentucky  Tales  and  Romances. 
Illustrated,  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  ABOVE. 

The  BLUE-GRASS  REGION 

of  Kentucky,  &  other  Kentucky  Articles. 
Illustrated,  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 


WORKS  by  the  late  PROF.  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

SECOND  EDITION  REVISED. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.  Svo,  16s. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICS.  8vo, 

14s.  net. 

FOURTH  EDITION. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ETHICS 

FOR  ENGLISH  READERS.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

FIFTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

OUTLINES  OF  FIELD  GEOLOGY.  By  Sir 

Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  (Oxf.),  &c.  Globe  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

VOL.  II.  NOW  READY. 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  HORTICULTURE.  By 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailet.  Assisted  by  Wilhelm  Miller,  and  many  Expert 
Cultivators  and  Botanists.  Illustrated  with  over  2,000  original  Engravings 
In'  4  vols.  Imperial  8vo.  Vol.  1„  A-D.,  21s.  net.  Vol.  II.,  E-M.,  21s.  net. 

The  Athenaeum  ‘'ays  of  Vol.  I.— “  Gives  evidence  of  great  labour  and  care.  It 
is  clearly  the  work* of  experts,  not  of  mere  ‘copyists  and  spacewriters,’  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  American  horticulture.”  , 

8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Systematic  Study  ofthe  Development  of  Law.  By  Guy 
Carleton  Lee,  Ph.D. 

THE  CITIZEN’S  LIBRARY.— New  Volume, 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

ECONOMIC  CRISES.  By  Professor  Edward 

D.  Jones,  Ph.D. 

VOLUME  XII.  NOW  READY. 

THE  JEWISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  I.  ABRAHAMS  and  C.  G.  MONTEFIORE. 

Price  15s. 


MACBIILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


THE  WITCHERY  OF  BOOKS. 

By  JOHN  F.  GRUMP.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

“Full  of  enthusiasm.”— Spectator. 

“  Well  worth  reading.”— Birmingham,  Daily  Post  ..  .. 

“Few  will  take  it  up  without  feeling  the  fascination  of  the  subject,  and  the 
masterly  way  in  which  the  author  has  treated  it."— Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

.“A  .welcome  contribution  to  literature.  .  Mr.  .Crump,  with  the. ardour  of  a  true 

lover,  sings  the  praises  of  books  in  every  imaginable  key _ in  the  chapter  on  •  The 

Limits  of  Literature  ’  Mr.  Crump  is  at  his  best _ it  illustrates  the  excellence  of 

the  author’s  style.” — Staffordshire  Advertiser. 

‘.'.Reminds  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  by  its  fresh  brightness.” — Walsall  Advertiser. 

London :  SIMPK1N,  .MARSHALL,  and  CO. 
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Messrs.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


New  List  post-free  on  application. 


Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC,  LORD  LEIGHTON, 

P.R.A.  An  Illustrated  Chronicle  by  Protest  Rhys,  with  80  Reproductions 
from  Leighton's  Pictures,  Including  2  Photogravure  Plates.  Printed  at  the 
Chiswick  Press. 

In  this  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Mr.  Rhys's  larger  work,  a  chapter  has  been. 
added  on  Lord  Leighton’s  house  by  Mr.  Pepys  Cockerell. 

Small  4 to,  12b.  6d.  net. 

FRA  ANGELICO  AND  HIS  ART. 

By  Langton  Douglas,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Adelaide.  With  4  Photogravure  Plates  and  60  Half-tone  Reproductions,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  Artist’s  most  important  works,  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 

Small  post  8vo,  5s.  net. 

PERUGINO.  By  Dr.  G-.  C.  Williamson. 

With  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

[Bell's  Great  Masters  Series. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

VOICES  OF  THE  PAST  FROM 

ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.  By  H.  S.  Robertson,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Lond. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

POEMS.  By  G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R.A. 

“A  book  of  poems  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  who  has  been  so  long  recognised  as  one 
of  the  most  creative  and  poetic  of  English  architects,  appeals  to  us  both  in  itself 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  his  work.  Repose,  grace,  taste,  a  sense  of  form, 
even  more,  a  sense  of  colour,  these  are  what  we  should  expect  to  And  in  it, 
and  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  find ....  His  friends,  and  the  friends  of  his 
work,  hereafter  will  be  glad  that  the  distinguished  artist  has  written  down  some¬ 
thing  of  himself  in  these  quiet,  graceful,  harmonious  verses.”— Spectator. 

“A  high  seriousness,  a  love  of  beauty  as  revealed  in  art  and  Nature  alike, 
which  are  only  too  rarely  expressed  nowadays,  are  the  features  of  Mr.  Bodley’s 
verse. ..  .We  welcome  the  poems  as  bearing  tbe  imprint  of  a  fine  spirit,  calmly 
assured  of  the  value  of  all  things  true  and  beautiful.”— Atherueum. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PROEM  TO  THE  IDEAL 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PLATO.  An  Introduction  to  the  Language  and 
Substance  of  the  “  Soeratic”  Dialogues.  With  Introduction  and  Critical  and 
Explanatory  Notes,  by  T.  G.  Tucker,  Litt.D.  Camb.,  Hon.  Litt.D.  Dublin, 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology  in  the  University  of  Melbourne. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


OOKS  WANTED. — £5  eacli  offered  :  “  Jorrocks’  Jaunts,” 

1843;  “Life  of  Mytton,”  1835  ;  “Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper,  1885; 
‘  Alpine  Journal,”  a  set ;  “  Aiken  National  Sports,”  1821, 1823,  or  1825 ;  Thackeray’s 
'  Vanity  Fair,”  first  edition  in  20  parts;  “The  Snob  and  Gownsman,”  1829-30. 
Report  any  rare  books  ;  rare  and  out-of-print  books  supplied.  Cash  or  exchanges 
invited.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


S3.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS’  BOOKS. 


READY  SEPTEMBER  10TH. 

RICHELIEU, 

And  the  Growth  of  the  French  Power. 

By  JAMES  BRECK  PERKINS,  LL.D., 

Author  of  “  France  under  Mazarin,"  &c. 

Fully  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


“HEROES  OF  THE  NATIONS”  SERIES. 

REOENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

And  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans  in  England, 

By  CHARLES  FIRTH,  M.A. 

Fully  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  says  (in  the  OORNHILL)  : — “  This  is  an  excellent 
book,  a  fascinating  book,  a  decisive  book.  It  tells  the  life  history  of  our  mighty 
Puritan  hero  with  all  the  fulness  and  accuracy  which  so  many  years  of  original 
research  have  made  the  privilege  of  the  writer.  It  tells  the  story  with  a  lucid 
vigour  which  mu6t  hold  the  interest  of  the  reader,  and  it  will  pass  with  historians 
as  the  final  estimate  of  the  character  and  achievements  of  the  Protector.  It  is  a 
book  to  study,  a  hook  to  enjoy,  a  book  to  live. . .  .The  distinctive  point  about  the 
book  is  this  :  Mr.  Firth  for  the  first  time  combines  a  full  and  detailed  narrative  of 
Cromwell’s  entire  career  with  exhaustive  research  into  all  the  original  sources.” 

SPECTATOR.—' “Mr.  Firth’s  biography  gives  exactly  the  right  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  in  the  right  way.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  moderate, 
judicious,  impartial,  and  yet  thoroughly  appreciative  of  its  mighty  subject.” 

SPEAKER.—"  The  life  of  Cromwell  in  the  ‘  Heroes  of  the  Nations’  Series  could 
not  have  been  entrusted  to  a  more  competent  writer..  ..The  narrative  is  rapid 
_ at  every  page  we  feel  that  we  are  getting  on.” 

ATBENJSUM.—' “The  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  has  been  briefly  retold  by  Mr. 
Firth  with  notable  clearness,  fairness,  and  fulness.” 

LITERATURE.—  '  He  (Mr.  Firth)  maj  be  congratulated  on  the  restraint  and 
dispassionateness  which  he  has  shown  in  this  review  of  his  hero’s  career.” 


NOW  READY. 

A  BOOK  FOR  ALL  READERS. 

Designed  as  an  Aid  to  the  Collection,  Use,  and 
Preservation  of  Books,  and  the  Formation  of  Public  and 
Private  Libraries. 

By  AINSWORTH  RAND  SPOFFORD. 

8vo,  half-vellum,  uncut  edges,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  AND  ANNOUNCEMENT  LIST  NOW  READY. 


24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON  ;  and  NEW  YORK. 


Books.  —  rake  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.— State  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Catlin’s  “North 
American  Indians,”  2  vols. ,  coloured  plates,  30s.  (cost  £S  6s.).  BOOKS  WANTED  : 
30s.  EACH  OFFERED  “  Loma  Doone,”  3  vols.,  1869 :  “  Desperate  Remedies,” 
3  vols.,  1S71  ;  “Gray’s  Elegy,”  1751;  “Life  of  John  Mytton,”  1835-37  or  ’51: 
“Handley  Cross,”  1854.— HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 


1EDOC. 


VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent 
light  Dinner  Wine.  The  quality 
of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to 
wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 
prices. 


Per  Dozen 
Bots.  J- Bots . 


14/6  8/3 


ST,  ESTEPHE 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in 
bottle.  The  appreciation  this  wine 
meets  with  from  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  customers  n/q 

it  procures  us  in  London  and  the  -U'D 
Provinces,  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who 
like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen,  Pints  Delivered  Carriage 
Paid  to  any  Railway  Station ,  including  Cases 
and  Bottles. 


All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret 
sold  in  Great  Britain  to  equal  them  in  Value.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  wines  sold  elsewhere  at  16/-  and  20/-  a 
dozen  and  upwards. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of 
6d .  per  dozen. 


JAMES  SMITH  AND  00., 

WINE  MERCHANTS. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY. 

insured  against,  and  FIDELITY  BONDS  granted 
by  the 

RASLWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  GO. 

Established  1849.  Claims  Paid  £4,150,000. 

64  CORNH1LL,  LONDON. 

A.  YIAN,  Secretary. 


HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

19  Lombard  Street,  and  57  Charing  Cross, 
LONDON.  Established  1782. 

Lowest  Current  Rates. 

Liberal  and  Prompt  Settlements. 

Assured  free  of  all  Liability. 
Electric-Lighting  Rules  Supplied. 

F.  B.  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 


B 


IRKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 


SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INYESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 


allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 


below  £100. 


The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street. 
Manchester:  26  Market  Street. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

epps’s  cocoa. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA, 


SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS.— 

LITERARY  PROPERTY.— The  Public  is 
urgently  warned  against  answering  advertisements 
inviting  MSS.,  or  offering  to  place  MSS.,  without  the 
personal  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  advertiser  or  the  advice  of  the  Society. 

By  order,  G.  HERBERT  THRING,  Secretary. 

4  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 

N.B.— The  AUTHOR ,  the  organ  of  the  Society,  is 
published  monthly,  price  6d.,  by  HORACE  COX, 
Bream’s  Buildings,  E.O. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


WITH  NATURAL  FLAYOUR  ONLY. 


GOLD  MEDAL. 


PARIS,  1878. 


Frice  2s.  6d.  Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  SEPTEMBER  ISSUE  OF  THE 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

CONTAINS  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  :- 

What  to  Do  with  China.  By  an  Old  China 
Resident. 

“  Intimate  Boxers.”  By  E.  H.  Parker. 

Count  Mouravieff  and  his  Successor.  By 
W.  T.  Stead. 

Italian  Anarchism.  By  Professor  G.  M.  Fiamingo. 

The  Evidence  of  Design  in  History.  By 
William  Larminie. 

The  Colonial  Office  Myth.  By  C.  de  Thierry. 

A  Political  Waiter  of  France.  By  Hannah 
Lynch. 

Russian  Trade  in  China.  By  G.  Calderon. 

The  Causes  of  the  Cape  Rebellion  and  its 
Cure.  By  Frederic  Mackarness. 

The  Old  Music  and  the  New.  By  Ernest 
Newman. 

Old  Age  Pensions  in  Denmark.  By  Edith  Sellers. 

What  I  Saw  at  Kansas  City.  By  Poultney 
Bigelow. 

Obtainable  of  all  Booksellers,  or  of 
THE  COLUMBUS  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Columbus  House,  43  &  43a  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


HE  UNION  BANK 

AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED. 
Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 


of 


Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  800.000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors ....  3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND 
are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  Branches  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  E.  CARBERY,  Manager. 

71  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
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MESSRS.  ARCHIBALD  O0H3TABLE  &  00.,  LTD. 

FIRST  LIST  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LETTERS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN,  Author  of  “Betsy  Lee” 

and  “  Fo’c’s'le  Yarns.”  Edited  with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  Sidney  T. 
Irwin.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

Everything  in  literature  that  can  be  called  sui  generis  deserves  to  see  the  light ; 
and  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  letters  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  they 
do  not  resemble  any  others  to  be  found  in  literature.  It  is  enough  to  claim  for 
these  letters,  what  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  letters  of  every  man  of  genius,  that 
their  individuality  and  variety  are  a  perpetual  surprise— were  a  perpetual 
surprise  even  to  those  who  Knew  the  writer  best. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  A.  G.  Bradley.  Demy  8vo,  with  Maps,  15s. 

A  history  of  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  supremacy  in  North 
America,  which  began  in  1754  and  ended  with  the  capture  of  Montreal  and  the 
sur  render  of  Canada  to  Lord  Amherst  in  1760. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AMD  THE  SUDAN.  By  H.  D. 

Traill.  Demy  8vo,  with  Maps,  12s. 

Under  the  title  of  '‘England,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan,”  Mr.  Traill  has  given 
a  comprehensive  r&umt  of  the  latter-day  history  of  the  country  from  the  time  of 
Mehemet  All  to  the  death  of  the  Khalifa. 

WAR  AND  POLICY  :  Essays.  By  Spenser  Wilkinson. 

With  Maps,  demy  8vo,  15s. 

The  essays  fall  into  live  groups,  treating  respectively  of  subjects  bearing  upon 
military  history,  the  art  of  war,  problems  of  British  policy,  national  defence,  and 
the  South  African  War. 

PEERAGE  AND  OTHER  STUDIES  IN  FAMILY 

HISTORY.  By  J.  Horace  Round,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Geoffrey  de  Mande- 
ville,”  “  Feudal  England,”  “  The  Commune  of  London,”  &c.  Demy  Svo. 

THE  PASTON  LETTERS,  1422-1509  A.D.  A  Reprint 

of  the  Edition  of  1872-5,  which  contained  upwards  of  500  Letters,  <fcc.,  till 
then  unpubblished,  to  which  are  now  added  others  in  a  Supplement  after 
the  Introduction.  Edited  by  James  Gairdneb,  of  the  Public  Record 
Office.  4  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  with  Photogravure  Frontis¬ 
piece  to  each  vol„  21s.  net  for  the  4  vols. 

The  “  Introductory  and  Supplement  ”  may  be  bought  separately,  10s.  6d.  net. 
In  this  new  edition  of  the  “  Paston  Letters,”  the  separate  prefaces  and  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  three  volumes  by  Mr.  Gairdner  will  be  superseded  by  a  general 
preface  and  a  general  Introduction  in  a  volume  by  itself.  This  prefatory  volume 
will  also  contain  a  Supplement,  in  which  the  Roydon  Hall  Letters  noticed  at  the 
end  of  Yol.  HI.  will  be  printed  from  the  original  MSS.,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  a  few  other  originals  hitherto  unedited.  For  the  sake  of  the 
purchasers  of  former  editions,  this  introductory  and  supplementary  volume  win 
be  procurable  by  itself. 

THROUGH  SIBERIA.  By  J.  Stadling.  Edited  by 

Dr.  Guillemard.  Fully  Illustrated,  demy  Svo. 

The  author’s  route  across  the  Taimyr  Peninsula  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  to 
the  Yenisei  led  him  through  a  hitherto  unexplored  region.  He  deals  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  with  the  ethnology  of  the  native  races,  with  Shamanism,  and 
with  Russian  official  methods.  Both  the  exile  system  and  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  have  a  chapter  to  themselves,  and  the  work  is  liberally  illustrated.  It  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Guillemard,  of  Cambridge,  whose  experiences  of  travel  in 
Kamschatka  have  doubtless  served  to  aid  him  in  the  task. 

WHERE  BLACK  RULES  WHITE :  Travels  Across  and 

About  Hayoi.  Demy  8vo,  fully  Illustrated.  By  Hesketh  Prichard. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST  OF  NICHOLAS  II., 

EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA,  WHEN  TSAROVITCH,  1890-91.  Written  by  order 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  by  Prince  E.  Ookhtomsky,  and  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Robert  Goodlet  (Sti  Petersburg).  In  2  vols.,  with  about 
500  niustrations  engraved  on  Wood,  and  numerous  Photogravure  Plates. 
Edited  by  Sir  George  Birdwood,  M.D.,  K.O.I.E.,  <fcc.  Yol.  II.,  completing 
the  work.  5  guineas  net  for  the  2  vols. 

EPHEMERA  CRITICA  :  Plain  Truths  about  Current 

Literature.  By  John  Churton  Collins.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  series  of  studies  in  serious,  patient,  and  absolutely  impartial  criticism,  having 
for  its  object  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  vices  and  defects,  as  well  as  of  the 
merits,  characteristic  of  current  Belles  Lettres. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Thomas  Davidson, 

Author  of  “Aristotle  and  the  Ancient  Educational  Ideals,”  “  Rousseau  and 
Education  according  to  Nature,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

A  brief  account  of  the  history  of  education  from  its  origin  among  the  peoples 
of  the  ancient  world  to  the  present  time.  The  author  has  considered  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  education  as  an  evolutionary  process  ;  the  personalities  and  influences  of 
the  men  who  are  classed  as  the  Great  Educators  becoming  the  centre  around 
which  the  history  is  written,  and  the  progressive  tendencies  of  each  period  being 
brought  out  with  distinctness  and  force. 

THE  MIND  OF  TENNYSON  :  his  Thoughts  on  God, 

Freedom,  and  Immortality.  By  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

Tennyson’s  philosophy  is  the  theme  of  Professor  Sneath's  essay.  The  author’s 
examination  of  the  poet’s  beliefs  on  the  highest  subjects  of  man's  meditation  is 
conducted  with  conspicuous  candour,  and  his  exposition  of  tiie  poet’s  position 
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I  that  may  save  the  novice  much  trouble  and  annoyance.  Considerable  space  is  de¬ 
voted  to  keepers  and  to  poachers  of  all  kinds— human,  four-footed,  and  winged. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE  most  important  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  flight 
of  Mr.  Kruger  from  the  Transvaal  into  Portuguese 
territory.  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  suite  arrived  at  Louremjo 
Marques  on  Tuesday  night  in  two  special  trains,  which  were 
shunted  into  a  siding  near  the  house  of  the  Transvaal  Consul. 
As  Mr.  Kruger  could  not  continue  to  direct  operations  from 
neutral  territory,  he  has  decided,  it  is  said,  to  leave  for 
Europe  on  the  German  steamer  ‘Herzog  ’  a  fortnight  hence. 
He  will  not  be  able  to  be  seized  on  the  high  seas,  but  even  had 
he  been  liable  to  seizure,  we  doubt  if  any  attempt  would  have 
been  made  to  take  him.  Our  Government  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  be  rid  of  the  worries  that  would  have  followed  his 
capture.  Mr.  Kruger,  it  is  humorously  announced,  has 
taken  six  months’  leave  of  absence  for  reasons  of  health,  and 
Mr.  Schalk  Burger  will  succeed  him  as  acting  President.  We 
have  stated  our  view  of  Mr.  Kruger  elsewhere,  and  have 
tried  to  estimate  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  South 
African  Hofer.  It  is,  however,  a  little  difficult  to  do  so  while 
one  reads  telegrams  about  ‘  Mr.  Kruger’s  private  supply  of 
gold  being  expected  to  reach  Louren^o  Marques  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night,’  or  estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  the  “  enormous 
supplies  ”  which  have  been  already  shipped  to  Holland.  Mr- 
Kruger  cannot  fairly  be  called  a  bad  man,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  very  far  from  being  the  high-souled,  heroic  figure 
he  is  sometimes  represented. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Kruger  will  go  first  to  Amsterdam,  and 
will  then  make  a  tour  of  the  European  Courts  trying  to 
induce  them  to  intervene  in  his  favour.  Needless  to  say,  his 
mission  will  be  as  great  a  failure  as  that  of  the  Envoys  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  forty  years  ago.  His  chief  hopes  are 
said  to  rest  in  France,  and  it  is  even  alleged  that  the  French 
Government  have  stated  that  if  he  can  get  two  other  Powers 
to  join  in  a  representation  Prance  would  make  a  third.  We 
do  not  believe  a  word  of  the  legend,  but  even  if  true  it  is  un¬ 
important.  The  offer  savours  too  much  of  those  made  at 
country  bazaars,  where  some  one  promises  to  double  the 
receipts  if  they  reach  a  wholly  impossible  figure.  In  truth,  Mr. 
Kruger’s  schemes  to  procure  intervention  are  only  designed  to 
save  his  “face.”  We  are  as  little  afraid  of  them  as  of  his 
being  able  to  do  us  damage  by  means  of  the  £7,000,000  or  so 
of  gold  which  he  is  said  to  have  lodged  in  Europe.  The 
richer  a  roi  en  exil  is  the  less  he  does.  President  Kruger’s 
flight  marks  the  last  act  of  the  Transvaal  drama.  The  guerilla 
war  may  go  on  for  a  month  or  two  more,  but  we  are  now  very 
near  the  end. 


important.  General  Buller  has  been  pushing  on  steadily,  as 
has  also  General  French,  and  both  have  made  considerable 
captures  of  stores,  prisoners,  and  ammunition,  but,  unhappily, 
not  of  guns.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Boer 
artillery  is  an  optical  delusion.  General  Methuen  has  also 
been  active  in  the  Mafeking  region,  and  has  made  a  good 
many  captures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boers  have  been 
making  almost  daily  attacks  on  the  railway,  though  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  damage  has  been  repaired  on  the  same 
day.  _ 

On  Wednesday  a  Blue-book  was  published  containing  the 
Report  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  British  prisoners  of  war  at 
Pretoria  by  the  Boers.  Lord  Roberts  in  a  covering  despatch 
severely  criticises  the  treatment  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men — they  were  half-starved — and  declares  that 
“  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  sick  prisoners  throws  the 
greatest  discredit  on  the  authorities  at  Pretoria,  who  must 
have  been  aware  that  proper  hospital  accommodation  and 
equipment  had  not  been  provided.”  In  regard  to  our  own 
hospitals,  Thursday’s  Times  contains  a  long  telegram  recount¬ 
ing  Lord  Roberts’s  evidence  given  on  Tuesday  before  the 
Hospitals  Commission.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  evidence 
Lord  Roberts  stated  that  the  campaign  had  been  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  difficult  one  from  the  hospital  point  of  view,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  “  that  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps, 
assisted  by  the  civilian  surgeons,  had  met  the  difficulties 
magnificently.”  We  must,  of  course,  await  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  before  expressing  a  definite  opinion,  but  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  facts  all 
point.  There  were,  no  doubt,  occasional  blunders  of  a  serious 
kind,  but  there  was  no  “hospital  scandal”  of  the  kind 
alleged  by  the  assailants  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  China  is  a  little  clearer,  but  not 
much.  According  to  the  best  accounts,  which,  however,  are 
not  official,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  having  rejected  the 
Russian  advice  to  leave  Pekin,  the  Powers  have  arrived  at  a 
sort  of  compromise.  All  the  Legations  having  been  withdrawn, 
Pekin  is  to  be  held  by  an  international  garrison,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  the  Russians,  until  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching  on 
one  side  and  Sir  Robert  Hart  on  the  other  can  arrive  at  terms 
which  Europe  can  accept.  The  forces  will  then  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  Chinese  Government  in  some  form  will  be  reinstalled. 
Sir  Robert  Hart’s  action  will  be  more  or  less  informal, 
but  the  Powers  express  confidence  in  him,  and  he  will 
act  as  the  expert  advising  the  Ambassadors  on  more 
questions  than  finance.  This,  we  say,  appears  to  be  the 
arrangement  coming,  or  made,  but  everything  as  yet  is 
vague,  though  Prince  Ching  and  Sir  Robert  Hart  are 
certainly  conferring.  The  Powers,  of  course,  are  anxious  to 
keep  step,  but  there  is  an  obvious  difference  of  opinion 
between  them.  Russia,  France,  America,  and  Japan  are 
inclined  to  condone  the  outrages  inflicted  on  them,  while 
Great  Britain  and  the  Triple  Alliance  insist  that  there  must 
he  “  reparation  for  the  past,”  which  includes  punishment  for 
all  who  provoked  the  attack  on  the  Legations,  and  “  security 
for  the  future,”  which  will  include,  or  should  include,  the 
deposition  of  the  Empress.  The  negotiations  will  therefore 
be  long. 

No  hint,  however  remote,  has  yet  been  given  of  the  terms 
the  Powers  will  ask  or  the  Chinese  concede.  It  is  assumed 
that  an  immense  indemnity  will  be  promised  as  compensation 
for  the  insult  to  the  Legations,  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
missionaries,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  international  army( 
but  there  is  only  one  suggestion  for  raising  the  money.  This 
comes  from  Italy,  which  proposes  that  the  Allies  should 
guarantee  a  large  loaD,  which  should  be  lent  to  the  Chinese 
and  then  repaid  to  the  guaranteeing  Powers.  That  is  nonsense, 
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but  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  money  without  a  European 
Financial  Commission,  which  would  practically  govern  the 
country,  i3  very  great.  The  Chinese  Government  has  made  no 
offer  to  surrender  its  guilty  servants,  and  as  for  the  Empress, 
she  is  only  discernible  in  an  occasional  Edict.  The  powers 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  are  granted  by  “  the  Emperor,”  but 
whether  he  is  a  free  agent  or  acting  under  coercion  is  not 
known.  Even  his  habitat  is  not  ascertained,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  and  the  Empress  are  in  Segan,  in  Shensi,  or 
at  Tai-zuan,  in  Shansi,  much  farther  north.  That  the 
Empress  will  agree  to  some  terms  is  clear,  because  Li  Hung 
Chang,  whose  first  care  is  his  own  neck,  is  willing  to 
negotiate,  but  whether  she  will  concede  what  the  Allies  will 
demand  is  still  unknown.  She  is  quite  safe,  and  if  she  says 
she  prefers  resistance  to  the  terms  there  will  be  more 
massacres. 

The  Times  on  Wednesday  published  a  long  telegram  from 
its  correspondent  in  Pekin  intended  to  give  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  situation.  Dr.  Morrison,  who  has  often  shown  himself 
specially  well  informed,  and  who  shared  in  the  hardships 
suffered  by  the  Legations,  declares  that  the  attacks  on  them 
weve  ordered  by' the  Empress-Regent,  that  no  supplies  were 
allowed  to  enter  them,  that  treacherous  attacks  were  made 
during  an  armistice,  and  that  two  different  attempts  were 
made  to  explode  mines  beneath  them.  He  is  indignant  at 
the  honours  paid  to  the  Chinese  Ministers  in  Washington 
and  London,  who,  he  says,  delayed  relief  by  their 
“shameless  lies”  and  bogus  telegrams.  He  adds  that  the 
missionaries  in  Pao-ting-fu  were  murdered  with  horrible 
atrocity,  and  that  when  the  German  Minister  was  killed  the 
Empress-Regent  had  planned  the  murder  of  all  the  Foreign 
Ministers.  He  appears  to  be  especially  wroth  because 
Russia  is  taking  a  predominant  position  at  Pekin,  and  he 
desires  that  the  Empress  shall  be  deposed  and  her  Ministers 
executed.  We  have  never  had  any  doubt  that  the  Empress 
was  responsible  for  all  that  occurred,  or  that  she  deserved 
deposition,  but  will  Dr.  Morrison  point  out  how  she  is  to  be 
forced  to  depose  herself  ?  He  is  wrong,  too,  about  Russia. 
If  Europe  occupied  Paris  the  Germans  would  occupy  the  first 
place,  just  because  their  dominions  march  with  those  of 
France. 


Texas  has  suffered  from  a  great  calamity.  A  cyclone 
travelling  at  eighty-four  miles  an  hour  burst  upon  Galveston, 
its  principal  port,  last  Saturday,  and  drove  a  vast  wave  of 
water  upon  the  town,  which,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
lies  too  low.  The  wave  swept  away  all  the  principal  build¬ 
ings  and  most  of  the  inhabited  houses,  drowning,  it  is 
believed,  for  statistics  are  still  imperfect,  some  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  loss  of  children  was  especially  deplor¬ 
able.  The  waterworks  were  swept  away,  the  elevators 
rendered  useless,  the  electric  light  works  destroyed,  the 
wharves  pulverised,  and  the  shipping  dashed  upon  the  shore. 
The  property  actually  destroyed  is  computed  at  £2,000,000, 
but  it  will  cost  double  that  to  replace  it ;  and  mean¬ 
while  the  means  of  paying  wages  are  gone,  there 
are  no  foodstuffs  left,  and  the  houseless  citizens  are 
actually  starving.  For  some  hours  indeed  there  was  a 
torment  of  thirst,  which  in  numerous  cases  produced  in¬ 
sanity.  It  was  a  terrible  aggravation  of  the  suffering  that  in 
that  climate  the  dead,  if  unburied,  threaten  the  living,  that 
no  religious  ceremonies  could  be  thought  of,  and  that  although 
it  was  possible  to  send  the  corpses  to  sea,  this  could  only  be 
done  by  employing  forced  labour.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  is  finally  ruined,  and  that  if  rebuilt  it 
must  be  elsewhere,  as  the  citizens  will  not  consent  again  to 
run  the  risk  which  their  geographical  situation  involved. 


As  usual  in  such  sudden  catastrophes,  society  seemed 
wrecked  as  well  as  the  place.  Friends  fought  each  other  for 
a  drink  of  water.  The  lowest  class,  and  especially  the  negro 
labourers,  betook  themselves  to  whisky,  and  soon,  maddened 
with  the  spirit  and  appalled  by  the  fear  of  hunger,  began 
robbing  the  dead,  the  great  attraction  being  watches  and  the 
rings  on  ladies’  fingers.  It  is  said,  too,  that  in  the  mad 
excitement  many  women  were  criminally  assaulted.  The 
officials  were  equal  to  the  occasion;  martial  law  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  the  better  citizens  were  called  to  arms,  and 
order  was  maintained  by  a  series  of  executions  in  which  the 
negroes  suffered  most.  They  were  shot  if  they  robbed. 


shot  if  they  refused  to  carry  the  dead,  shot  if  they 
resisted  military  orders.  The  fierce  dislike  of  the 
race  which  is  latent  in  many  Americans  broke  out,  and  for 
hours  Galveston,  though  but  just  drowned,  must  have  been 
like  a  city  taken  by  storm.  Regular  soldiery  appear  to  have 
arrived,  and  there  was  order  once  again,  but  it  is  at  once  sad 
and  perplexing  to  see  how  little  civilisation  has  done  to 
paralyse  the  wild  beast  in  man.  The  moment  order  ends 
crime  begins,  as  if  the  real  preventive  were  the  police,  and 
not  any  improvement  in  the  dispositions  of  men.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  if  only  fifty  will  combine  on  the  right  side  a  thousand 
will  follow,  or  skulk  away  into  quietness. 

The  Government  of  Austria  has  at  last  been  wearied  out 
by  the  conflict  between  the  German  and  Slav  elements  in 
Parliament.  Obstruction  has  gone  so  far  that  nothing  is 
ever  done,  and  that  the  Deputies  can  hardly  be  restrained 
from  open  fighting.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7th  issued  a  Rescript  dissolving  the  Reichsrath. 
The  Dissolution,  according  to  the  Yienna  correspondent  of 
the  Times,  is  welcomed  by  all  parties,  not  because  it  will 
)  do  any  good,  but  because,  when  the  new  Parliament  has 
proved  impracticable,  as  it  will,  there  must  be  intervention 
from  above.  The  Slavs  and  Clericals,  who  are  acting  together, 
hope  for  an  absolutist  regime,  but  we  fancy,  for  reasons 
explained  elsewhere,  that  the  Emperor  will  shrink  from 
resuming  autocratic  power.  He  had  enough  of  that  as  a 
young  man.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  will  simplify  the 
suffrage,  which  is  now  intended  to  represent  all  interests,  and 
therefore  gives  none  the  clear  predominance  essential  to  the 
good  working  of  Parliamentary  life.  The  grand  difficulty  is 
that  in  Austria  the  less  civilised  nationalities  outnumber  their 
more  civilised  rivals,  but  the  latter  may  yet  attract  some 
section  of  their  opponents. 

The  quarrel  between  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  becomes 
more  and  more  envenomed.  Two  of  the  Bulgarians  under 
trial  for  murdering  a  Professor  in  Bucharest  now  confess 
that  the  President  of  the  Macedonian  Committee  in  Sofia 
gave  them  distinct  orders  to  kill  King  Charles  of  Roumania, 
and  as  Bulgaria  will  not  prosecute  this  person,  the 
Roumanian  newspapers  threaten  war.  The  Bulgarian  news¬ 
papers  are  not  slow  to  respond,  and  each  State  appears 
to  be  as  confident  in  its  strength  as  in  its  cause.  The  Times 
correspondent  believes,  we  see,  that  if  war  were  declared 
all  the  Balkan  States  would  join  in  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  thinks  that  the  Great  Powers  will  prevent  such 
a  calamity.  They  may,  but  it  is  not  certain.  A  good  many 
Continental  politicians  believe  that  war  in  a  cockpit,  with 
Russia  and  Austria  to  keep  the  ring,  would  cure  the  hot 
blood  of  these  little  States  and  teach  them  to  obey  orders. 
At  all  events  the  people  are  raging,  and  an  accident  may  com¬ 
pel  their  Princes  to  fight.  The  best  hope  is  in  the  shrewdness 
of  Prince  Ferdinand,  whose  one  ambition  is  to  obtain  the 
“  closed  crown,”  and  who  knows  that  he  will  never  get  it  by 
his  soldiership. 

A  movement  of  some  importance  is  going  on  among  the 
French  clergy.  The  younger  men,  it  is  said,  are  anxious  to 
support  the  present  Government  and  the  Republic,  and  as 
two,  at  least,  of  the  prelates,  the  Archbishops  of  Bourges  and 
of  Besanqon,  sympathise  with  them,  a  “  Congres  ”  has  been 
called  at  Bourges,  and  is  attended  by  five  hundred  priests. 
The  Royalists  and  reactionaries  are  so  furious  that  they  are 
inclined  to  declare  that  Jews  have  mastered  the  two  Arch¬ 
bishops,  but  they  can  only  scream  their  annoyance,  for  the 
policy  of  the  Archbishops  is  precisely  the  policy  which 
Leo  XIII.  approves.  His  Holiness’s  idea  is  the  old 
and  true  one  that  the  Church  may  sympathise  with 
any  form  of  government  provided  that  it  is  Christian 
in  the  Church’s  sense.  The  movement  may  become  formid¬ 
able  to  enemies  of  the  Repu  blic,  but  it  is  rather  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  the  younger  priests  of  France,  though 
friendly  to  the  existing  form  of  government,  wish  for  more 
liberty  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the  State.  The  Bishops 
do  not  approve  that  at  all,  and  in  the  end  will  probably  con¬ 
vince  Rome  that  in  such  Congresses  as  that  of  Bourges  there 
is  an  anarchical  element. 


During  the  past  week  the  belief  has  been  rapidly  gaining 
ground  that  the  Dissolution  will  take  place  within  a  very 
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short  time.  It  is  even  said  that  the  necessary  formalities 
will  be  carried  out  at  the  Council  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Balmoral  on  Monday  next.  We  have  pointed  out  elsewhere 
that  if  Parliament  is  dissolved  it  is  most  important  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  should  take  place  before,  not 
after,  the  polls.  If  the  Government  allow  their  opponents 
the  opportunity  to  say  without  contradiction  that  there 
is  to  be  no  change  in  the  Ministry,  Unionist  candidates 
will  be  very  seriously  handicapped,  for  there  is  an 
almost  universal  feeling  (1)  that  the  Prime  Minister 
cannot  do  the  proper  work  of  a  Prime  Minister  while  he 
holds  the  most  arduous  of  all  the  Departments  of  State ;  (2) 
that  the  present  Cabinet  is  too  large;  (3)  that  it  contains  too 
many  men  of  advanced  years,  and  not  enough  young  men ; 
(4)  that  if  the  Army  is  to  be  properly  reorganised  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  War  must  be  held  by  the  ablest 
administrator  in  the  Government.  But  the  only  way  to 
assure  the  electors  that  these  things  will  be  done,  and 
not  merely  talked  about,  is  to  go  to  the  country  with  a  re¬ 
constructed  Cabinet.  Reconstruction  will  be  a  pledge  that 
the  Government  means  business.  We  want  reconstruction, 
not  as  a  “  fad,”  but  because  we  believe  that  the  national 
interests  at  the  present  moment  require  a  strong  and  united 
Unionist  party  in  Parliament,  and  an  efficient  and  vigorous 
Administration.  We  are  in  serious  danger  of  obtaining  neither 
of  these  things  if  reconstruction  does  not  precede  the  appeal 
to  the  electors. 


On  Monday  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  addressed  a  meeting  of 
his  South  Dublin  constituents  in  the  Town  Hall,  Kingstown, 
in  which  he  denounced  the  attempt  that  was  being  made  to 
drive  him  out  of  public  life.  We  cannot  go  into  the  details 
of  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  and  those  who 
are  opposing  him,  but  we  believe  that  we  shall  not  be  exagger¬ 
ating  when  we  say  that  the  majority  of  Unionists  in  Great 
Britain  wish  him  all  success,  and  would  regard  it  as  a 
calamity  were  he  to  lose  his  seat  in  South  Dublin.  That  he 
appointed  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  strong  Home-ruler,  and  one  who 
was  thus  in  sympathy  with  the  Irish  peasantry,  to  act  under 
him  in  the  non-political  Department  which  is  doing  so  much 
for  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  agriculture  and  technical  instruc¬ 
tion,  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  a  cause  for  complaint  but  for  the 
highest  praise.  We  want  to  teach  the  Nationalists  that,  be 
their  opinions  what  they  may,  they  will  always  be  welcomed 
if  they  will  come  forward  and  work  for  the  material  good  of 
Ireland.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  and  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  have 
made  no  small  sacrifices  and  incurred  no  little  odium  in 
carrying  out  that  principle,  but  they  may  remember  that 
their  good  work  has  not  gone  unnoticed  and  unapproved  by 
Unionists  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel. 


Wednesday’s  papers  contain  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  Mr.  Backhouse  in  regard  to  the  candidature 
of  Mr.  P.  Lambton,  who  is  standing  in  South-East  Durham. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  sa.ys  very  truly  that  a  party  which  counts 
Sir  Henry  Campbell  -  Bannerman,  Mr.  Morley,  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  among  its  leaders  is  not  to  be  trusted  in 
regard  to  a  settlement.  “  I  should  myself  seriously  fear  that 
if,  by  any  cause,  they  [the  Liberal  party]  were  now  to  return 
to  office,  they  would  be  ready  to  throw  away,  in  connection  with 
the  settlement,  the  position  which  has  been  so  hardly  gained 
by  the  sacrifices  of  the  war.”  Some  of  the  Home-rule  news¬ 
papers  have  expressed  a  great  deal  of  indignation  in  regard 
to  this  statement,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly  sound. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  very  large  number  of  Liberals 
have  used  language  in  regard  to  the  war  which,  if  translated 
into  action,  would  result  in  a  settlement  as  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire  and  of  South  Africa  as  that  which 
followed  Majuba. 

At  Monday’s  meeting  of  the  British  Association  Sir  William 
Preece  read  a  paper  before  the  Mechanical  Science  Section 
on  the  projected  electric  “  monorail  ”  passenger  express  line 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The  trains,  consisting 
each  of  one  coach  weighing  45  tons  and  seating  64  passengers, 
were  to  start  every  10  minutes,  and,  travelling  at  a  mean  rate 
of  110  miles  an  hour,  would  traverse  the  distance  of  34§  miles 
in  20  minutes,  There  being  no  intermediate  stations,  points, 
or  crossings,  signals  would  be  needed  only  to  secure  a  perfect 
block  system  of  working  the  line.  The  main  principle  of  the 


system,  already  successfully  and  safely  adopted  on  a  short 
line  worked  by  steam  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  was  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  coaches  on  a  single  elevated  rail  so  that  their 
centres  of  gravity  were  below  the  rail,  the  rail  itself 
being  fixed  on  trestles,  tied  and  braced  together.  On  such 
a  structure,  Sir  William  contended  that  derailment  was  im¬ 
possible.  He  further  explained  that  as  the  speed  attainable  on 
a  railway  depended  on  the  power  that  could  be  continuously 
applied  at  the  tread  of  the  driving-wheel,  and  as  electricity 
enabled  the  engineer  instantaneously  to  apply  to  light  loads 
a  power  which  steam  could  not  supply,  speeds  were  conse¬ 
quently  possible  with  electricity  which  were  unattainable  with 
steam.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a  Bill  to  obtain  Parlia¬ 
mentary  sanction  for  the  railway  was  thrown  out  last  Session, 
but  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  are  evidently  resolved  to  re¬ 
new  their  efforts  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  most  striking  paper  read  before  the  Geographical 
Section  on  Tuesday  was  that  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm  on 
the  consequences  to  be  anticipated  from  the  development  of 
China  by  modern  methods.  After  instancing  several  cases 
of  the  adoption  by  the  Chinese  of  modern  and  scientific 
methods  for  purposes  of  self-defence — e.g.,  railways  and 
arsenals — or  under  stress  of  competition — e.g.,  cotton  mills 
and  tea-leaf -rolling  machinery — he  predicted,  as  the  first 
consequence  of  the  development  that  had  already  begun,  the 
rise  of  prices,  especially  in  the  industrial  regions.  China’s 
position  was  unique  in  that  it  was  the  one  region  in  the  world 
with  all  the  means  for  industrial  development  on  a  gigantic 
scale  still  remaining  to  be  opened  up.  Hitherto  prices  had  been 
kept  abnormally  low  by  absence  of  communication,  the  coat  of 
transport,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  an  outside  market  for  the 
disposal  of  produce.  While  the  whole  country  was  enor¬ 
mously  rich  in  coal,  iron  ore,  and  cheap  and  efficient  labour, 
Hunan,  Szu-chuan,  and  above  all,  Shansi,  were  especially 
rich  in  mineral  products.  Secondly,  be  predicted  the  creation 
of  a  demand  for  foodstuffs  not  likely  to  be  supplied  by  China 
itself ;  and  thirdly,  the  opening  up  of  trade  with  adjacent  or 
favourably  placed  food-pi-oducing  regions,  especially  Man¬ 
churia,  Siberia,  and  Western  North  America.  This  would 
further  result  in  the  most  important  consequence  of  all, — 
“  the  creation  of  a  tendency  to  a  gradual  but  prolonged  rise 
in  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  grains  all  the  world  over, 
reversing  the  process  that  had  been  going  on  since  about 
1870  as  the  consequence  of  the  successive  opening  up  of  new 
countries.” 

An  important  letter  from  Dr.  Leigh  Canney  appeared  in 
the  Standard  of  Monday  on  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of 
epidemics  in  the  field.  Dr.  Canney  points  out  that  hitherto 
attention  has  been  solely  fixed  on  the  question  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  sufferers,  whereas,  if  prevention  is 
possible,  amelioration  is  obviously  of  secondary  importance. 
Going  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  he  declares  that  the 
worst  of  the  typhoid  epidemics — that  after  Paardeberg — 
being  a  natural  and  expected  result,  “  will  have  to  be  handed 
down  in  the  annals  of  military  medical  literature  as  a  by¬ 
word  for  retribution  for  neglect  of  sanitary  laws.”  Typhoid, 
he  continues,  can  be  prevented  wholly,  and  dysentery 
largely,  by  filtration  or  boiling  of  all  water  used  for 
drinking  purposes,  and  this  being  so,  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  equipment  necessary  for  applying  these 
methods  to  the  exigencies  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
Of  the  two  the  quick-boiling  apparatus  is  more  efficacious, 
but  presents  the  greater  difficulties  in  regard  to  fuel,  bulk, 
a’id  weight.  Thus,  an  army  of  50,000  men  would  require 
500  combined  heaters  and  stoves,  weighing  about  22  tons 
and  occupying  300  ft.  cubic  space,  plus  the  weight  of  150 
gallons  of  petroleum  and  20  gallons  of  spirit  used  daily  as 
fuel.  But  he  contends  that  it  would  render  the  transport  of 
vast  typhoid  and  dysentery  hospitals  unnecessary,  and  so 
vastly  reduce  the  hospital  equipment  to  be  transported.  In 
conclusion  Dr.  Canney  deals  effectively  with  the  objector  who 
urges  that  “  ‘  Tommy  ’  will  drink  when  he  likes.”  “  There  is 
not  room,”  he  says,  “in  our  Army  for  this  laissez-txrire 
theory.”  We  sincerely  trust  that  Dr.  Canney ’s  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  will  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  08  k, 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  DISSOLUTION. 

IT  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  after  all  there  may  be 
no  Dissolution,  but  all  the  signs  point  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  as  we  write  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  at  the 
Council  to  be  held  by  the  Queen  on  Monday  next  the 
formal  acts  required  before  an  appeal  to  the  people  can 
take  place  will  be  duly  accomplished.  Assuming  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  that  within  the  next  few  weeks  we 
shall  be  in  the  thick  of  a  General  Election,  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  what  is  the  duty  of  Unionists.  First,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  duty  of  remaining  Unionists  and  maintain¬ 
ing  intact  the  party  organisation.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  we  do  not  say  this  because  we  put  party  above 
country,  but  rather  because  the  collapse  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  its  present  condition  of  demoralisation  is  a 
terrible  warning  of  what  happens  when  the  party  ties  are 
lightly  and  wantonly  relaxed.  It  is  right  and  necessary  that 
men  should  abandon  their  party  when  some  far-reaching 
and  all-important  question  is  involved,  but  they  must  take 
care  that  such  abandonment  is  always  based  on  sound 
reasons,  and  not  on  mere  weariness  or  restlessness  or  on  petty 
and  personal  grounds.  Our  Parliamentary  Constitution 
only  works  well  under  a  properly  organised  party  system, 
and  hence  he  who  breaks  up  the  party  system  without  due 
cause,  and  takes  action  which  tends  to  substitute  the 
dangerous  and  demoralising  system  of  groups,  is  doing  an 
injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  But  to  say 
that  Unionists  must  be  loyal  to  their  party  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  they  must,  be  blind  and 
uncritical  supporters  of  any  one  body  of  men.  or  to 
argue  that  because  the  existing  Cabinet  is  a  Unionist 
Cabinet  absolute  confidence  must  be  reposed  in  all  its 
members.  To  ask  for  such  an  attitude  is  to  demand 
not  loyalty,  but  slavishness.  It  is  in  the  highest  sense 
a  mark  of  party  loyalty  to  insist  upon  administrative 
efficiency,  and  to  require  not  merely  that  we  shall  have 
the  best  political  principles,  but  also  the  best  m-n  and 
the  best  organised  Cabinet  to  lead  us  and  to  give 
effect  to  those  principles.  To  put  the  matter  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  Unionists  who  are  restless  and  dissatisfied,  and  who 
look  with  misgiving  upon  much  that  has  been  done  in  the 
past  by  the  present  Ministry,  ought  not  therefore  to 
desert  the  Unionist  cause,  but  ought  rather  to  insist  that 
the  guardianship  of  that  cause  should  be  more  efficiently 
carried  out.  The  rank-and-file  of  the  party  have  the 
power  to  do  so  if  they  will  only  use  their  power.  No  one 
wants  slavishness  in  the  leaders  any  more  than  in  the  fol¬ 
lowers,  but,  after  all,  the  leaders  are  in  effect  chosen  by  the 
rank-and-file  and  receive  their  mandate  of  authority  from 
them. 

The  principles  which  must  specially  influence  members 
of  the  Unionist  party  at  the  General  Election  are  not 
difficult  to  state.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  and  the  absolute 
refusal  to  countenance  in  any  shape  or  form  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  citadel  of  the  Empire, — the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Next,  there  is  the  securing  of  a  settlement  in  South 
Africa  which  shall  place  the  late  Republics  beyond  all 
possible  risk  of  being  again  severed  from  the  Empire,  shall 
secure  equal  rights  to  all  white  men,  and  shall  make  any 
return  to  a  racial  ascendency  for  the  Dutch  impossible. 
Again,  there  is  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army  into  an 
efficient  war-machine.  Beyond  these  specific  points  there  are 
also  the  requirements  of  a  sound  foreign  policy,  conducted 
without  either  weakness  or  jealousy,  and  of  general  ad¬ 
ministrative  efficiency.  These,  we  take  it,  are  at  the  present 
moment  the  things  which  Unionists  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
most  ardently  desire, — the  things  which  they  regard  as  of 
overwhelming  importance.  When  a  General  Election  is 
upon  them  it  is  the  business  and  duty  of  all  true  Union¬ 
ists  to  consider  how  they  can  best  obtain  them.  Can  it 
honestly  be  said,  however  much  they  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  Government,  that  they  will  obtain  them 
by  putting  a  Liberal  Government  in  office, — a  Govern¬ 
ment  of  which  all  the  members  will  of  necessity  be  theo¬ 
retical  Home-rulers,  of  which  many  members  will  certainly 
be  inclined  to  a  weak  and  sentimental  handling  of  the  South 
African  settlement,  and  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
will  regard  expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy  with 
jealous  if  not  actually  hostile  eyes  ?  But  if  the  way  to  get 


what  Unionists  want  is  not  to  fling  the  Government  of 
the  country  into  the  midst  of  that  free  fight  called  the 
Liberal  party,  how  else  is  the  Unionist  elector  to 
obtain  it  ?  Not,  he  will  very  naturally  feel,  by 
giving  a  blank  cheque  to  the  present  Government 
constituted  and  organised  exactly  as  it  is.  Very 
possibly  the  criticism  of  the  present  Ministry  has 
gone  too  far  ;  very  possibly  its  faults  are  exaggerated 
and  its  virtues  overlooked.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that 
though  the  confidence  of  the  country  may  be  undiminished 
in  individual  members — personally  we believeitis  undimin¬ 
ished  in  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — it  is  very  much  diminished 
in  regard  to  the  Cabinet  as  a  political  entity.  There  are, 
we  believe,  thousands  of  electors  who  would  refuse  to 
give  a  vote  that  would  keep  the  Government  as  at  present 
constituted  in  office.  Such  men  argue  that  unless  and  until 
they  receive  some  outward  and  visible  sign  that  things 
will  not  go  on  after  the  Election  exactly  as  they  have  been 
going  on  during  the  last  five  years,  with  “  all  the  old  men 
in  all  the  old  places,”  they  cannot  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Now  we  do  not  altogether  agree  with  this  atti¬ 
tude,  nor  could  we  light-heartedly  adopt  it.  Anxious  as 
we  are  for  reconstruction,  and  none  could  be  more  anxious, 
we  feel  the  danger  of  putting  a  Liberal  Ministry  in  office 
— constituted  as  a  Liberal  Ministry  must  be — too  acutely 
to  make  us  favour  any  action  tending  to  that  end.  A 
very  large  number  of  Unionists,  however,  and  especially 
those  who  do  not  study  the  political  situation  very  closely, 
do  not  realise  the  risks  that  would  be  run  from  a 
Liberal  Ministry  just  now.  They  are  willing,  that 
is,  to  ignore  the  remoter  consequences  of  abstention, 
and  think  only  of  marking  clearly  their  disapproval 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  present  regime.  In  other 
words,  they  will  not  vote  unless  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Cabinet  takes  place  before  the  General  Election. 
Any  other  course,  they  declare,  will  stereotype  an  Ad¬ 
ministration  with  whose  internal  organisation  and  way  of 
conducting  public  business  they  are  dissatisfied. 

That  being  so,  we  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist 
party  to  announce  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  before 
the  General  Election,  and  not  after  it.  If  they  do  that,  and 
do  the  work  of  reconstruction  thoroughly  and  well,  they  will, 
we  believe,  retain  for  Unionist  candidates  in  every  con¬ 
stituency  hundreds  of  votes  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  cast  at  all,  or  might  even  in  certain  cases  be  given  to 
members  of  the  Liberal  party.  If  the  Government  go 
to  the  country  with  a  reconstructed  and  rejuvenated 
Cabinet  they  will,  we  believe,  once  more  receive  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  general  body  of  Unionist  electors.  If  they 
insist  on  going  to  it  just  as  they  are,  and  on  leaving  the 
country  under  the  impression  that  the  nation,  if  it  wants 
a  Unionist  Government,  must  be  ruled  for  another  six 
years  bv  exactly  the  present  Cabinet  and  by  no  other,  they 
court  a  most  severe  rebuff.  To  postpone  reconstruction  till 
after  the  Election  is  to  miss  the  chance  of  retaining  the  help 
of  thousands  of  men,  who  will  otherwise  remain  neutral,  or 
even  fall  away  altogether.  And  why  should  not  recon¬ 
struction  take  place  before  instead  of  after  the  Election  ? 
It  is  admitted  by  the  inner  circle  of  politicians,  though 
the  fact  that  they  make  such  an  admission  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  not  realised  by  the  rank-and-file  of  Unionists,  that 
some  reconstruction  must  take  place.  If  it  takes  place 
before  the  polls,  the  new  Cabinet  may  rightly  feel  that  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  nation.  If  reconstruction 
follows  the  polls,  the  new  Cabinet  will  not  have 
received  that  stamp  of  confidence.  Hence,  as  firm 
and  convinced  Unionists  most  anxious  that  the  Unionist 
party  shall  retain  power  and  that  the  country  shall  be 
governed  on  Unionist  principles,  we  desire  that  recon¬ 
struction  shall  precede  an  appeal  to  the  people.  If  we 
wished  the  Unionist  party  ill  instead  of  good  nothing 
would  please  us  better  than  to  see  the  Ministers  go  to  the 
country  with  the  cry  of  “  The  Cabinet,  the  old  Cabiuet, 
and  nothing  but  the  old  Cabinet.”  It  is  because  we  are 
loyal  Unionists  that  we  ask  for  reconstruction,  and  call 
on  all  Unionists  who  share  our  views  to  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  bring  this  view  of  the  question  home  to 
the  leaders  of  the  party. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  state  how  the  difficult  and  anxious 
work  of  reconstruction  ought  to  be  carried  out.  We  can, 
however,  and  will,  state  what  we  believe  are  the  principles 
upon  which  earnestUnionists  throughout  the  country  desire 
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tbat  reconstruction  should  take  place.  They  are  not  the 
“  fads”  or  “  whims”  of  any  one  writer  or  any  one  news¬ 
paper,  but  the  crystallised  opinions  of  thinking  men 
throughout  the  party.  We  may  tabulate  them  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  The  new  Cabinet  must  have  a  real  Prime  Minister, 
— i.e.,  a  Prime  Minister  who  does  not  hold  a  great 
office,  but  is  a  true  foreman  of  his  gang  and  super¬ 
intends,  and  to  a  certain  extent  co-operates  in,  the 
work  of  every  Department, — and  that  Prime 
Minister  should  be  Lord  Salisbury. 

(2)  In  the  new  Cabinet  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  a, blest 
and  most  vigilant  administrator, — a  man  who 
will  know  what  he  wants  and  be  able  to  insist  on 
getting  it. 

(3)  The  new  Cabinet  must  be  constructed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  its  weakest 
link,  and  none  but  men  of  really  high  capacity 
must  be  included. 

(4)  The  new  Cabinet  must  be  reduced  in  numbers,  for 
experience  has  shown  that  the  largeness  of  the 
present  Cabinet  has  not  conduced  to  efficiency. 

(5)  The  new  Cabinet  must  be  rejuvenated  by  the 
inclusion  of  a  larger  number  of  young  men,  for 
while  a  composite  body  like  a  Cabinet  needs  experi¬ 
ence,  it  also  needs  vigour  and  initiative. 

What  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  should  be  asked  to 
retire  or  who  should  take  their  places  cannot  profitably  be 
discussed  in  a  newspaper,  but  it  is  obvious  that  among 
the  younger  politicians  on  the  Unionist  side  are  several 
men  of  a  high  degree  of  administrative  ability.  Lord 
Selborne  aud  Mr.  Brodrick,  for  example,  to  mention 
only  two,  are  both  men  fit  for  the  responsibilities  of 
Cabinet  office.  With  equal  certainty  can  this  be  said 
of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  who  has  shown  during  his  tenure 
of  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  that  he  has  many  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  statesmanship.  In  spite  of  the  grossly 
unjust  way  in  which  he  has  been  attacked  by  a  section  of 
the  Irish  loyalists,  he  has  pursued  the  policy  which  he 
knew  to  be  right,  and  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  not  our  business  to 
suggest  the  names  of  the  younger  politicians.  All  we 
desire  to  insist  on  is  that  if  our  leaders  meau  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  Unionist  party  and  to  the  nation,  they  must 
go  to  the  country  with  a  reconstructed  Cabinet.  Only  in 
that  way  can  they  reinvigorate  the  party  and  rally  its  full 
strength  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Union,  of  the  Empire, 
of  a  sound  and  final  settlement  in  South  Africa,  and  of  an 
efficient  administration  in  the  matter  of  national  defence. 


MR.  KRUGER. 

R.  KRUGER  has  abandoned  the  Transvaal — or,  as 
he  quaintly  puts  it,  he  has  taken  six  months’ 
leave — and  is  now  on  the  coast  at  Lourenpo  Marques  wait¬ 
ing  to  take  ship  for  Europe.  That  the  ex -President 
brought  his  country  to  ruin  by  his  obstinacy  and  violence 
will,  we  believe,  be  the  verdict  which  history  will  ulti¬ 
mately  pass  on  this  singular  man.  Had  he  been  willing 
to  share  power  with  the  (Jutlanders,  and  to  show  even  in 
a  moderate  degree  that  liberality  in  naturalisation  which 
Bacon  long  ago  recognised  as  essential  to  permanency  in 
States,  the  Republic  would  not  only  be  standing  to-day, 
but  would  be  growing  stronger  every  year.  But  the 
President,  able  as  he  was  in  many  ways,  could  not  realise 
this,  could  not  understand  that  very  often  in  life  he  who 
wishes  to  keep  power  must  be  content  to  lose  a  portion  cf 
it,  and  that  the  monopolist  too  often,  while  he  seems  to 
have  made  all  secure,  loses  everything.  Mr.  Kruger  and 
his  burghers  were  in  truth  at  heart  monopolists.  They 
cmld  not  believe  that  there  was  any  value  in  a  thing 
they  desired  unless  they  could  have  it  all,  and  could 
prevent  others  taking  a  share.  The  Boer  only  valued  the 
vote  if  he  possessed  it  while  somebody  else  did  not. 

The  President’s  great  opportunity  occurred  after 
the  Jameson  Raid.  If  he  had  then  turned  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  met  the  designs  of  Mr.  Rhodes  by 
a  generous  admission  of  new  blood  into  the  Re¬ 
public,  he  might  have  founded  his  State  on  an 
unshakable  rock.  The  Outlanders  were  disgusted,  as 


well  they  might  be,  with  the  handling  of  their  cause 
by  the  organisers  of  the  Raid  in  Cape  Town  and 
the  Chartered  Company’s  dominions,  and  if  President 
Kruger  had  first  crushed  the  revolt  and  then  proceeded 
to  redress  of  grievances,  nothing  could  have  prevented 
his  Republic  developing  into  a  strong  and  self-governing 
State,  protected  from  foreign  jealousies  by  the  British 
Fleet,  but  otherwise  absolutely  mistress  of  her  own  affairs. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Kruger  had  not  the 
wit  to  realise  this.  He  saw  it  clearly  enough,  and 
deliberately  rejected  the  notion  as  one  which  had  no 
attractions  for  him.  When  an  Englishman,  thinking 
that  the  peasant-statesman  was  blind  to  this  view  of  the 
situation,  pointed  out  how  greatly  the  Republic  would 
gain  in  stability  by  the  admission  of  the  Outlanders,  the 
President  replied  in  words  something  like  the  following  : — 
‘There  are  now  half  a  dozen  men  outside  the  waggon 
trying  their  best  to  upset  it.  You  tell  me  that  if  I  let 
them  get  into  the  waggon  they  will  not  only  not  want  to 
upset  it  any  more,  but  will  help  to  stop  any  one  else 
upsetting  it.  That  is  perfectly  true;  but  when  they  are 
in  thev  will  want  to  drive  in  a  different  direction  from  what 
I  do.’  There  is  the  whole  of  the  Boer  attitude  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  They  were  the  born  drivers,  the  real  owners  of  the 
land — as  a  matter  of  fact  their  title  was  not  fifty  years 
older  than  that  of  the  most  recent  Outlander — and  they 
were  as  determined  to  do  what  they  would  with  their  own 
as  any  Patricians  of  old  Rome.  To  share  power  with  the 
“  plebs,”  and  thereby  to  consolidate  the  Republic,  was  a 
delusion, — the  thing  consolidated  would  not  be  the  true 
Republic,  but  something  perfectly  different,  and  to  them 
at  least  utterly  worthless.  To  the  Boers  the  proverb  that 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  did  not  apply.  Half 
the  loaf  was  useless  to  them.  It  must  be  all  or  nothing. 
Those  who  sympathise  naturally  with  aristocracies,  who 
in  history  admire  the  unyielding  pride  of  the  Venetian 
oligarchy,  and  who  applaud  the  fierceness  with  which 
the  Southern  slaveholders  fought  to  retain  their 
monopoly  of  power,  will  no  doubt  see  a  great  deal 
of  pathos  in  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Kruger  and  his 
so-called  Republic.  For  ourselves,  who  hold  with  the 
liberal  ideas  which  have  always  in  the  end  controlled 
and  inspired  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  we  cannot  profess 
any  very  great  sorrow  that  the  Boer  ideals  of  exclusive¬ 
ness,  monoDoly,  and  caste  ascendency  have  perished.  On 
the  contrary,  and  quite  apart  from  other  and  more 
poignant  reasons  for  rejoicing  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Boer  oligarchy,  we  are  glad  that  the  world  has  had 
another  proof  that  rule  by  a  narrow  caste  resting  on 
force  cannot  last.  A  political  philosopher  might,  indeed? 
find  in  the  history  of  the  Boers  a  wonderfully  clear  and 
concentrated  illustration  of  the  forces  which  bring  an  oli¬ 
garchy  to  ruin.  Power  when  unchecked  and  unlimited,  aud 
exercised,  not  because  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  inhabitants  at 
large,  but  because  it  is  the  will  of  a  privileged  class  who  are 
born  to  its  use  and  who  enjoy  its  exercise  over  others  as  a 
birthright,  always  ends  by  intoxicating  and  demoralising 
those  who  possess  it.  The  Boer  oligarchy,  like  all  oli¬ 
garchies  before  it,  became  drunk  with  the  exercise 
of  power,  and  like  a  drunken  mau,  lost  all  sense  of 
proportion.  But  the  Boers  were  doubly  demoralised. 
The  possession  of  vast  wealth  in  its  most  concen¬ 
trated,  and  so  most  intoxicating  and  exciting,  form 
added  to  the  effects  already  produced  by  the  sense  of 
being  a  caste  in  whom  authority  resided  by  the  right 
of  race.  The  pride  of  power  and  the  sense  of  the 
apparently  boundless  possibilities  opened  up  by  their 
hoards  of  gold  went  to  the  Boers’  heads  like  new  wine. 
In  their  hearts  they  did  not  regard  the  war  when  it  began 
as  a  last  stand  to  defend  their  homes,  but  as  chastisement 
due  to  the  Englishmen  for  their  insolence.  They  were  to 
be  taught  to  mind  their  own  business,  just  as  the  Kaffirs 
had  occasionally  to  be  taught.  To  Englishmen  who  com¬ 
pare  the  British  Empire  with  the  little  State  on  the  veldt 
this  probably  sounds  nonsense,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true. 
The  Boers  did  not  think  they  were  entering  upon  an  un¬ 
equal  struggle,  any  more  than  did  the  Confederated  States 
when  they  determined  to  show  “  the  Northern  scum,”  as 
they  insolently  called  the  Federals,  who  were  the  better 
men. 

President  Kruger’s  personality  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  Hofer,  but  in  truth  he  was  a  very  pinchbeck 
Hofer.  Indeed,  if  we  were  not  anxious  to  avoid  any- 
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thing  wliich  ought  teem  like  insulting  a  fallen  man,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  say  that  there  was  no  possible 
analogy  between  the  lofty  patriot  of  the  Tyrol  and  Mr. 
Kruger.  Hofer  was  certainly  never  demoralised  by  wielding 
the  authority  of  an  oligarchy  drunk  with  power  and  gold. 
If  half  the  people  in  the  Tyrol  had  been  French, 
and  the  Tyrolese  had  ruled  these  Frenchmen  harshly 
and  oppressively  and  refused  to  give  them  any  share  in 
government,  and  if  then  a  French  army  had  come  into  the 
Tyrol  to  relieve  their  compatriots,  the  comparison  might 
have  been  illuminating.  Since,  however,  none  of  these 
things  were  so,  and  Hofer  was  as  poor  as  Kruger  is 
rich,  we  do  not  think  the  matter  worth  pursuing.  But 
though  Mr.  Kruger  is  not  a  Hofer,  we  do  not  in  any 
sense  think  him  a  bad  man.  He  is  cunning  and  stubborn, 
and  he  has  occasionally  shown  himself  unable  to  deal 
with  those  in  his  power  without  a  certain  touch  of 
brutality  and  insolence — witness  the  dog  speech — but  there 
is  nothing  outrageous  or  malign  in  his  character.  If  he 
is  untruthful  the  fault  must  be  pardoned  him,  for  it 
belongs  to  all  his  people  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
The  charges  of  corruption  made  against  him  are  also  a 
little  unfair.  He  has  had  immense  chances  of  making 
money,  and  he  has  used  them  freely,  both  for  himself  and 
his  relations,  but  no  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that 
President  Kruger  would  never  have  hesitated  for  a  moment 
to  use  his  whole  private  fortune  in  the  service  of  the  State 
as  he  understood  it.  Mr.  Kruger  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  the  sinister  monster  his  enemies  depict  him,  nor, 
again,  the  high-souled  patriot  of  the  Hofer  or  the  George 
Washington  type.  He  is  a  hard-fisted,  not  over-scrupulous 
man  of  great  determination,  great  craftiness,  and  great 
tenacity,  but  also  very  limited  in  his  ideas.  To  speak  of 
him  as  a  great  statesman  is  an  exaggeration,  for  he  has 
again  and  again  thrown  away  his  country’s  best  chances  by 
his  narrowness  of  view  and  by  his  inability  to  understand 
his  opponents.  For  example,  he  has  most  foolishly  made 
a  bogey  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  listened  to  every  idle 
tale  told  about  the  Colonial  Secretary  till  his  judgment 
has  become  entirely  warped.  The  fact  is  President 
Kruger’s  personality  is  an  epitome  of  that  of  his  people. 
He  began  as  a  simple  hard-headed  farmer,  but  the  power 
to  ride  rough-shod  over  thousands  of  men  without  any 
possibility  of  his  will  being  effectively  challenged,  and 
the  possession  of  vast  wealth,  not  merely  in  the  way 
of  investment,  but  in  hoarded  gold,  have  produced  in 
his  character  those  disagreeable  features  which  are  always 
to  be  found  in  members  of  an  oligai-chy  at  once  arrogant 
and  illiterate,  proud  and  coarse,  rich  and  illiberal. 
Compare  Mr.  Kruger  in  1880  with  what  he  is  now,  and 
you  may  read  the  whole  history  of  the  Boers  and.  discover 
why  it  became  impossible  to  live  side  by  side  with  them, 
and  why,  though  most  reluctantly,  the  British  Empire 
was  forced  to  abate  the  nuisance  at  Pretoria.  History 
will  not  class  Kruger  with  its  bad  men,  but  it  certainly 
will  not  put  him  among  the  Hampdens,  the  Washingtons, 
and  the  Hofers.  The  most  he  can  hope  for  in  the  Temple 
of  Fame  is  a  niche  beside  Jefferson  Davis. — Strangely 
enough,  in  both  cases  the  figure  will  have  its  foot  on  the 
neck  of  a  black  man. 


A  DEFECTIVE  ANALOGY  FOR  CHINA. 

N  this  burdensome  China  business  we  must  all  be  con¬ 
tent  to  wait  a  little.  It  is  supposed  on  fair  evidence 
that  the  Allies  are  disposed  to  negotiate,  and  that  the 
Chinese  Government  has  invested  two  great  Mandarins, 
Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Chinaman,  and  Prince  Ching,  the 
Manchu,  with  the  powers  of  plenipotentiaries,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  imagined  that  the  end  of  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  complication  is  in  sight.  We  are  not  so  sure. 
The  Allies  are  divided  into  two  groups,  half  insisting, 
in  the  interest  of  the  future,  that  the  “  terms  ”  must 
include  punishment  for  the  authors  of  the  recent  outrages, 
more  especially  the  Empress-Regent  and  Prince  Tuan, 
while  the  other  half  seem  to  think  that  punishment  may 
be  waived  if  only  large  compensations  are  offered  to  the 
insulted  Powers.  It  will  take  time,  probably  much  time, 
to  bring  the  two  groups  into  accord,  and  more  time  still 
to  induce  the  Chinese  Court  to  agree  to  the  compromise 
ultimately  to  be  resolved  on  by  those  groups.  That 
Court  is  perfectly  safe  in  Shensi,  it  holds  with  Marie 
Antoinette  that  if  only  time  is  given  there  are  always 


many  chances,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  its  inner 
mind  that  it  is  defeated.  Negotiations,  we  may  be  sure, 
will  not  proceed  with  dramatic  rapidity,  and  until  we 
know  a  little  about  the  points  on  which  the  Powers  are 
agreed,  and  the  terms  the  Empress-Regent  will  accept, 
all  discussion  is  very  much  in  the  air.  We  prefer,  there¬ 
fore,  this  week  to  consider  a  solution  which,  rather  to  our 
amazement,  we  find  commends  itself  to  many  influential 
and  experienced  minds. 

It  is  said  that  China  is  just  now  very  much  in  the 
situation  of  India  after  the  death  of  Aurungzebe.  The 
Imperial  authority,  though  nominally  absolute,  is  really 
very  weak.  The  great  Viceroys,  like  the  Soubahdars  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  exercise  in  almost  all  respects  a 
sovereign  power.  They  are  theoretically  required  to 
furnish  tribute,  but  that  once  remitted,  or  its  absence 
explained,  they  are  permitted  to  raise  armies  of  their 
own,  to  purchase  fleets  of  their  own,  and  to  act  as  regards 
both  external  and  internal  policy  very  much  on  their  own 
judgment.  They  have  the  supreme  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  they  raise  their  revenue,  in  subjection  to 
treaties,  almost  as  they  please.  Nobody  reproves  them  for 
corruption,  and  tyranny  is  approved  until  it  produces 
insurrection.  Some  are  ultra-conservatives  and  some 
reformers,  some  shelter  the  foreigners  and  some  murder 
them  even  in  their  own  Yamens  or  halls  of  audience. 
They  even  claim  the  right  of  forming  leagues  among 
themselves,  and  while  servile  in  expression  towards  the 
Throne,  very  often  refuse  obedience  to  its  commands.  It 
is  argued,  "therefore,  that  if  the  Court  should  continue 
recalcitrant,  the  best  policy  would  be  to  deal  with  the 
Viceroys,  to  strengthen  their  hands  and,  as  Bussy  and 
Clive  did  in  India,  to  form  with  them  separate  alliances. 
Treat  the  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kwangs,  it  is  said,  as  the 
Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan  was  treated,  and  there  will  be 
permanent  order  in  those  large  Satrapies,  for  the  Viceroy 
will,  in  order  to  be  safe,  need  foreign  protection,  and  will 
therefore  accept  foreign  advice. 

We  believe  that  the  plan,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
statesmanlike  enough,  rests  upon  an  entirely  false 
analogy.  The  position  of  the  Viceroys  in  China  differs 
from  that  of  the  Soubahdars  of  India  in  two  essential 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  their  masters’  authority  rests 
upon  a  different  basis.  The  Emperors  of  Delhi  ruled 
from  first  to  last,  from  Baber  to  Shah  Alum,  as  foreign 
conquerors,  holding  their  powers  by  the  right  of  the 
sword  alone.  As  militant  chiefs  of  Islam  they  had,  they 
considered,  a  right  to  the  obedience  of  Mussulmans,  and 
as  conquerors  to  that  of  Hindoos.  Even  Akbar,  who 
was  a  great  statesman,  who  desired  to  weld  all  the  peoples 
of  his  Empire  into  a  nation,  and  who  even  dreamed  of  a 
new  creed  which  all  should  profess  alike,  never  put  for¬ 
ward  any  other  claim  to  his  almost  unresisted  supremacy. 
His  title  was  success  on  the  battlefield.  If,  therefore,  a 
Soubahdar  could  defend  himself  against  the  Emperor  in  the 
field,  he  had  in  his  own  people’s  eyes  aright  toindependence, 
and  they  obeyed  him  without  remorse.  The  power  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  on  the  other  hand,  rests  upon  a  theory 
of  his  universal  fatherhood.  He  is  in  all  China  what  the 
father  is  in  every  house,  theoretically  the  unquestioned 
lord.  To  rebel  against  him  is  parricide,  and  though  the 
crime  has  been  committed,  it  has  never  been  avowed, 
except  by  a  rebel  who  has  asserted,  as  the  Taeping  leader 
did,  that  he,  and  not  the  man  in  Pekin,  was  the  rightful 
father  and  lord.  The  Chinese  mind,  like  the  “  Roman” 
mind  for  centuries,  hardly  conceives  the  possibility  of 
doing  without  the  central  Emperor,  the  supreme  figure, 
the  man  in  whom  the  Empire  is  incarnate,  who  ought  to 
listen  to  every  appeal,  and  who  will  in  extreme  cases  do  it. 
The  Viceroy  is,  therefore,  always  at  a  disadvantage. 
There  is  always  a  man  who,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
subordinate’s  friends  as  well  as  of  his  enemies,  ought  to  be 
above  him,  who  has  a  right  to  dismiss  him — which  is  in¬ 
frequent — or  to  transfer  him — which  is  common — or  to 
sentence  him  secretly  to  death,  which  happens  now  and 
again.  The  order  once  issued  by  the  Emperor  and 
defied,  every  enemy  of  the  Viceroy,  every  jealous  rival, 
his  own  captains,  his  own  servants,  think  it  ought 
to  be  obeyed,  and  become  potential  enemies  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind,  for  in  killing  him  they  are 
only  executing  a  rebel,  and  in  universal  opinion 
deserve  reward.  For  much  the  same  reason  the  magnates 
of  the  later  Roman  world  dreaded  the  Emperor  beyond 
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measure,  and  almost  invariably  when  they  rebelled 
“  assumed  the  purple,”  that  is,  claimed  a  sacredness  and 
an  ultimate  right  of  ruling  the  world  equal  to  his  own.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  turn  men  so  situated  into  permanent 
Sovereigns,  and  this  first  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  second  point  of  difference  between  India  and  China. 
In  India  the  hereditary  idea  is  at  once  universal  and 
peculiar.  The  son  of  a  Sovereign  has  not  an  absolute 
right  to  the  throne,  but  nobody  doubts  for  a  moment  that 
he  has  the  best  right,  that,  for  instance,  if  he  executes 
all  competitors,  even  the  possible  ones,  he  is  within  the 
limits  of  his  rightful  authority.  The  Soubahdar,  there¬ 
fore,  who  successfully  rebelled  founded  a  dynasty,  which 
in  the  East,  at  all  events,  is  a  much  greater  temptation 
than  merely  getting  a  throne.  In  China,  on  the  contrary, 
the  hereditary  idea,  outside  the  Imperial  Palace,  does 
not  exist.  The  Manehu  Princes  obey  some  strange 
but  traditional  law  of  succession  which  confines 
the  throne  to  a  particular  family,  but  with  that 
exception  and  one  other,  the  family  of  Confucius, 
no  one  in  China  has  from  descent  any  claim  to 
power.  The  principle  accepted  by  the  whole  people,  by 
the  coolie  as  well  as  the  Mandarin,  is  that  the  best 
qualified  should  rule,  and  that  the  test  of  quality  is 
intellectual  attainment  as  proved  by  competitive  exami¬ 
nation.  To  evoke  loyalty  to  a  House  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
possible,  and  without  such  loyalty  a  new  sovereignty 
must  be  at  best  an  unstable  affair.  The  European  pro¬ 
tector  would  have  to  be  always  protecting,  and,  after 
the  first  Viceroy  had  passed  away,  to  be  protecting  a 
man  who  in  his  subjects’  judgment  had  no  sort  of 
claim  to  be  protected.  That  strikes  us  as  a  very  rotten 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  a  new  polity  intended 
to  be  durable. 

We  may  add  as  a  final  argument  that  the  experience  of 
India  shows  that  the  existence  of  the  Soubahdars  was  an 
ever-present  temptation  to  the  European  Powers.  Very 
few  of  them  were  then  maritime,  but  the  French  and  the 
Dutch  were  always  trying  to  form  alliances  with  the  new 
Sovereigns  and  against  the  English.  So  late  as  1788  the 
Directory  tried  to  form  an  alliance  with  Tippoo,  who  had 
emerged  from  the  chrysalis  stage  and  called  himself 
Sultan,  and  dreams  of  foreign  help  were  entertained  at 
one  or  two  Courts  to  a  much  later  period.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  regards  such  dreams  with  jealousy  even 
now,  and  would  undoubtedly  think  itself  compelled  to 
smash  any  Prince  who  tried  to  form  a  foreign  alliance. 
The  temptation  nowadays,  when  at  least  five  Powers  have 
transmarine  ambitions,  and  in  China,  where,  as  the  world 
fancies,  there  are  endless  markets,  would  be  far 
stronger.  Each  Viceroy’s  Court  would  be  a  smaller 
Constantinople,  with  everybody  bribing  except  ourselves, 
and  everybody  trying,  including  ourselves,  to  outwit  or 
outbully  the  remainder.  We  venture  to  say  that  peace 
could  not  be  maintained  for  ten  years,  and  that  while  it 
was  maintained  there  would  be  at  least  ten  panics,  each 
protector  believing  that  it  would  in  a  month  be  necessary, 
“in  defence  of  the  dearest  commercial  interests,”  to 
disturb  the  world.  The  scheme  would,  in  fact,  involve 
the  verv  worst,  because  the  least  durable  and  complete, 
form  of  partition. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE  IN  AUSTRIA. 

OVERNMENT  by  public  discussion — the  principle 
which  underlies  our  own  Constitution — is  certainly 
the  hope  of  the  world,  and  probably  the  method  which, 
when  the  world  is  a  little  more  civilised,  will  be  generally 
adopted,  but  itis  by  no  meanseertainthat  the  discussion  will 
be  carried  on  in  large  assemblies.  Favoured  by  the  grave 
character  of  our  people,  by  an  unusual  historic  develop¬ 
ment,  under  which  the  House  of  Commons  was  for  two 
centuries  rather  a  Senate  than  a  representative  body, 
and  by  the  “  temperate  ”  character,  as  Tennyson  de¬ 
scribed  it,  of  our  Sovereigns,  we  have  fairly  succeeded 
with  that  system.  So  have  the  Americans  in  a  way, 
though  part  of  their  discussion  is  carried  on  secretly 
between  party  leaders  and  the  Executive  rather  than  in 
the  representative  bodies  ;  so  have  the  Dutch,  and  so,  we 
doubt  not,  would  the  Germans,  but  that  the  extreme 
danger  of  their  military  position  has  made  them  patient 
of  a  certain  exaggeration  of  monarchical  power.  A  nation 
cannot  be  an  army  always  on  guard  without  leaving  to 


its  Commander-in-Chief  very  extensive  powers.  The 
system,  however,  does  not  work  in  all  the  countries  which 
have  adopted  it.  It  is  on  its  trial  in  France  ;  it  has 
failed  so  far  in  Italy  ;  and  in  Austria — -we  mean  Cisleithan 
Austria — it  has  broken  down  so  completely  that  states¬ 
men  are  anxiously  considering  how  they  may  best  effect  a 
coup  d'etat.  The  Deputies  do  not  discuss ;  they  only  quarrel  ; 
and  as  the  real  reason  for  quarrelling  is  difference  of  race, 
the  prospect  of  an  end  to  the  quarrel  is  not  hopeful. 
The  English  and  Irish  have  gone  on  quarrelling  for 
centuries,  and  if  they  were  fairly  equal  in  numbers,  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  always  at  a  deadlock.  It  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  this  deadlock  has  been  reached  in  Austria 
that  the  new  Parliament — the  elections  for  which  will 
begin  on  December  4th — will  be  just  as  impracticable 
as  the  one  dissolved,  and  that  the  Emperor  has  promised 
in  that  event  to  establish  a  new  Constitution  by  decree. 
Now  what  do  those  words,  which  in  themselves  ar6 
absurdly  vague,  precisely  mean  ?  Do  they  imply  a  return 
to  despotic  government  or  an  effort  to  establish  a  new 
method  of  discussion  ? 

We  think  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  they  mean  as 
the  next  experiment  some  new  kind  of  Parliament. 
Government  by  discussion,  though  sorely  discredited, 
will  not  be  abandoned  yet.  The  Emperor  will  devise,  or 
accept  from  an  adviser,  some  method  of  electing  Deputies 
— we  hope  fewer  in  number — which  he  thinks  will  render 
discussion  fairly  fruitful,  so  that  improvements  can  be 
attempted  and  business  got  through.  The  assumption  of 
absolute  power,  which  is  the  alternative,  will  not  be  to  his 
taste.  He  is  an  old  man  ;  he  is  a  weary  man  ;  and  he  has 
had  a  singular  history,  which  has  taught  him,  though  he 
began  his  political  life  as  a  tyrant,  that  Prince  Schwart- 
zenberg  was  right  when  he  said  :  “  You  can  do  any¬ 
thing  with  bayonets  except  sit  on  them.”  Moreover,  times 
have  altered  since  he  was  young.  Finance  has  become 
more  important,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
raise  heavy  taxes,  or  float  a  loan  urgently  needed,  by  a 
mere  exercise  of  Imperial  will.  The  need  for  public  dis¬ 
cussion  has  become  greater,  and  the  Emperor,  even  if  he 
decides  that  he  must  risk  a  coup  d'etat ,  because  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  unworkable,  will  almost  certainly  establish 
some  kind  of  representative  House.  Any  kind  of  House 
must  be  an  experiment,  and  many  motives  will  impel 
Francis  Joseph  to  make  the  experiment  a  bold  one,  and 
adopt  what  the  Continent  calls  universal — that  is,  man¬ 
hood — suffrage.  In  the  judgment  of  most  Englishmen 
household  suffrage  would  be  much  better,  but  on  the 
Continent  there  are  two  objections  to  any  such  restriction. 
One  is  that  there  is  a  great  wish  for  finality,  and  house¬ 
hold  suffrage  is  not  considered  final ;  and  the  other  is  the 
real  difficulty  of  forcing  all  the  young  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  country  and  endure  the  hateful  barrack  life,  yet 
refusing  them  any  control  over  the  fortunes  of  the  State. 
We  suspect  this  argument  will  prevail,  and  anticipate 
that  after  next  year,  during  which  the  present  kind 
of  Parliament  will  be  allowed  to  fill  up  its  cup 
and  place  its  ineptitude  beyond  doubt,  universal 
suffrage  will  be  the  voting  method  of  the  whole  of 
Central  Europe.  It  is  already  the  method  of  Germany, 
where  it  certainly  does  not  produce  anarchy,  and  the 
Austrian  Emperor  watches  events  in  Germany  very 
closely.  Moreover,  this  will  be  probably  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Everybody  hopes  that  universal  suffrage  once 
established  will  go  his  way.  The  Slavs  will  hope  for  a 
majority,  the  Clericals  will  hope  that  affairs  will  turn  out 
as  in  Belgium,  and  the  Germans,  who  will  have  most  to 
apprehend,  besides  being  Liberals,  will  have  a  difficulty 
in  arguing  that  the  system  which  in  Germany  is  found 
consistent  with  an  exaggeration  of  monarchical  power 
must  in  Austria  produce  anarchy.  We  think  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  tried,  and  then,  or  equally  in  the  event  of  a 
different  experiment,  will  arise  the  question  what  is  to  be 
the  “  sanction  ”  of  the  new  Constitution. 

In  England  we  are  free  of  this  difficulty  because, 
though  we  constantly  forget  the  fact,  we  have  in  this  free 
country  a  legal  and  constitutional  autocracy.  That  which 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  agree  to  decree  is  law,  even 
if  they  should  confine  the  suffrage  to  men  with  red  hair, 
or  direct  that  the  Bishops  shall  appoint  half  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  strange  reserved  power  exists,  however, 
only  in  England  and  France — we  doubt  if  the  Czar  could 
legally  decree  a  new  baptismal  service — and  certainly 
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does  not  exist  in  Austria.  A  new  Constitution  could  be 
decreed  there  only  by  a  coup  d'etat,  and  in  our  day  a  coup 
d'etat ,  to  work  effectually,  requires  legalisation.  There 
will  be  trouble  else  of  many  kinds,  disputes  between  the 
races,  difficulties  about  finance,  possibilities  of  shocks  to 
credit,  from  which  modern  statesmen  shrink  with  even 
exaggerated  apprehension.  The  Imperial  authority  is  no 
longer  divine,  nor  will  all  the  peoples  of  Austria  accept 
the  doctrine  that  as  the  Constitution  was  given  freely  by 
the  throne,  so  it  may  be  suspended,  abolished,  or  greatly 
modified.  Something  must  be  done  besides  decreeing, 
and  there  are  only  two  kinds  possible  of  that  something. 
One,  which  will  not  be  adopted,  would  possibly  work, 
though  it  would  be  illogical.  If  the  Emperor  could 
embody  his  new  Constitution  in  a  Bill  and  get  it  passed 
by  the  old  Parliament,  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist  it, 
even  though  such  a  Bill  would  stand  condemned  from 
the  first,  in  good  legists’  eyes,  as  ultra  vires.  The  Bill, 
however,  would  never  pass,  and  consequently  will  never 
be  proposed.  The  other  expedient  is  the  old  one,  a 
plebiscite.  There  are  plenty  of  objections  to  a  plebiscite, 
but  it  has  one  advantage  which  will  always  lead  even  those 
who  instinctively  reject  it  to  wish  it  could  be  applied.  Its 
moral  weight  is  immense.  It  conveys  the  will  of  the  whole 
people,  and  even  Monarchists,  who  regard  it  as  almost 
impious,  and  aristocrats,  who  look  on  it  with  contempt, 
shrink,  morally  shrink  as  well  as  physically,  before  its 
irresistible  impact.  If  the  Emperor  decrees  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  people  accept  it,  there  will,  we  feel  con¬ 
fident,  be  scarcely  a  murmur  heard  until  the  experiment 
has  been  fairly  tried. 

But  we  shall  be  asked, — Will  any  new  Constitution 
work  in  Austria  in  the  face  of  the  race  difference  ?  We 
do  not  know,  for  we  do  not  know  how  deep  the  race 
difference  has  gone,  or  how  much  the  people  of  Austria 
care  to  govern  themselves.  The  only  precedent,  that  of 
Switzerland,  seems  to  show  that  when  all  races  are  equally 
treated  the  race  difficulty,  even  when  accentuated  by 
differences  of  creed,  is  not  insuperable.  But  we  do  know 
that  in  our  day,  when  there  has  once  been  a  breach  with 
the  tradition  that  the  gift  of  the  King  was  semi-sacred, 
the  prospect  for  a  Constitution  deliberately  accepted  by 
the  people  is  indefinitely  better  than  that  for  a  Constitu¬ 
tion,  even  if  it  is  wiser  and  better  framed,  which  is  simply 
odroy'e  by  any  Imperial  will.  The  people  of  Austria  may 
be,  though  we  can  hardly  believe  it,  incapable  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  discussion,  but  if  they  are  capable  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  which  they  will  be  most  likely  to  be  loyal  will  be 
one  accepted  by  themselves. 


ELECTRICAL  POWER. 

E  spoke,  two  or  three  weeks  back,  of  the  immense 
relief  to  the  warmth  famine  with  which  we  are 
threatened  that  electricity  promises  one  day  to  bring  us. 
With  house  coal  rising  a  shilling  a  ton  every  ten  days 
or  so,  that  is  a  prospect  of  very  great  interest.  But 
Professor  Silvanus  Thompson,  in  his  lecture  at  the 
British  Association  last  Saturday,  raises  our  hopes  still 
higher.  He  encourages  us  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  electricity  will  play  the  part  which  is  now  played  by 
steam,  when  it  will  be  the  moving  power  of  all  industries 
and  all  locomotion,  and  when  all  the  miseries  which  we 
have  learned  to  associate  with  coal,  and,  most  of  all,  with 
cheap  and  wastefully  used  coal,  will  be  at  an  end.  The 
century  which  is  closing  has  been  the  century  of  steam  ; 
the  century  to  which  we  are  coming  so  close  will  be  the 
century  of  electricity. 

The  economic  results  of  the  change  are  obvious.  We 
have  hitherto  been  favoured  in  every  industrial  competi¬ 
tion  by  the  possession  of  vast  supplies  of  coal  obtained 
with  comparative  ease.  That  advantage  is  at  an  end. 
In  the  matter  of  coal  we  are  no  longer  any  better  off  than 
some  of  our  rivals.  But  while  we  have  been  resting  on 
our  superiority  in  this  single  article,  foreign  nations  have 
gone  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  process  of  devising  substitutes 
for  coal.  We  are  already,  the  Professor  tells  us,  competing  in 
certain  industries  with  men  who  have  at  their  disposal  a 
power  which  costs  far  less  than  anything  we  can  command 
in  the  way  of  steam  engines  or  gas  engines, — less,  says  the 
Professor,  than  a  halfpenny  per  hour  per  horse-power.  Such 
stations  as  Niagara, as  Rheinfelden  near  Basle,  as  Vizzola  in 
Lombardy,  are  creating  new  industries  and  new  industrial 


communities,  living  under  new  material  and  social  con¬ 
ditions.  The  neighbourhood  of  a  great  waterfall  has 
become  something  more  than  a  bait  to  tourists  ;  it  is  the 
means  of  superseding  steam  and  gas  alike.  It  may  be 
objected  that  waterfalls  on  such  a  scale  as  these  are  not 
to  bo  found  in  England.  Henry  Kingsley  indeed  has 
described  a  Thames  weir  in  terms  which  would  hardly  be 
exaggerated  if  applied  to  the  falls  of  the  Rhine.  But 
when  it  comes  to  generating  electric  power  we  fear  that 
the  inferiority  of  the  native  product  will  be  demonstrated. 
Professor  Thompson,  however,  is  not  daunted  by  so 
simple  an  obstacle  as  this.  He  proposes  to  make  coal 
minister  to  its  own  supersession.  England,  he  says,  has 
her  natural  source  of  power  in  her  coalfields.  At  the 
mouth  of  every  pit  he  would  set  up  machinery  for  gene¬ 
rating  electricity,  to  be  driven  either  by  steam  or  gas. 
Coal  will  no  longer  be  raised  for  all  the  thousand 
purposes  to  which  it  is  now  adapted  ;  it  will  be 
raised  to  create  the  power  which  is  to  take  its  place.  From 
these  generating  centres  electric  currents  would  be 
distributed  over  whole  counties,  and  by  these  currents  all 
the  mills  and  factories  in  the  district  would  be  kept  at 
work,  and  all  the  trains  run.  The  countless  chimneys 
which  now7  poison  the  atmosphere  round  every  large 
town  would  then  be  harmless.  Here  and  there,  as  we 
gazed  from  some  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  might 
see  a  single  column  of  smoke  rising  into  the  air,  but  we 
should  know  that  this  was  the  trifling  price  paid  for  the 
absence  of  all  smoke  besides.  Our  supply  of  coal  would 
last  practically  for  ever,  because,  except  possibly  for 
exportation  to  communities  backward  enough  still  to  use 
steam,  the  only  effective  demand  on  it  would  be  for  the 
generation  of  electricity. 

It  is  a  delightful  prospect,  and  one  which  grows  on  us 
the  more  it  is  looked  at.  “The  life  of  the  community,” 
says  the  Professor,  “  and  the  life  of  the  worker  depend 
on  the  conditions  that  surround  them  ;  and  the  conditions 
which  surround  them  in  the  electrical  age  will  be  far 
better  than  those  which  have  surrounded  them  in  the 
steam  age.”  We  should  once  more  be  able  to  “forget  six 
counties  overhung  with  smoke  ”  ;  we  should  no  longer  be 

forbidden  to  “  dream  of  London . white  and  clean.” 

There  would  never  again  be  a  “  Black  Country,”  for  vege¬ 
tation  would  speedily  clothe  even  the  ashen  mountains 
that  would  be  the  only  memorial  of  the  poisonous  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  past.  An  electrical  England  would  be  a  clean 
England,  and  a  clean  Englaud  would  mean  an  England 
in  which  a  decent  and  human  life  might  everywhere  be 
led  if  men  chose  to  lead  it.  The  face  of  the  heavens 
would  not  be  constantly  hidden  from  men  ;  the  rays  of 
the  sun  would  have  their  free  course  to  the  earth  unim¬ 
peded  by  obstacles  wholly  of  man’s  creating.  We  should 
be  able  to  reproduce  in  our  great  cities  one  chief  element 
of  the  superiority  which  the  country  enjoys  over  the 
town.  Both  alike  would  be  free  from  smoke,  and  being 
free  from  smoke,  would  be  free  from  all  the  solid  im¬ 
purities  which  the  smoke  pours  down  upon  us.  The 
invasion  of  a  new  industry  would  not,  as  it  does  now, 
involve  the  atmospheric  ruin  of  the  district.  Factories 
would  be  chimneyless,  and  so  might  offend  the  eye  by 
their  outlines,  but  would,  at  least,  leave  the  eye  free  to 
see  them  clearly.  Except  at  the  generating  centres, 
there  would  be  no  coal  sidings,  and  no  endless  proces¬ 
sions  of  coal  trucks  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  sent  on. 
Fogs,  indeed,  we  should  still  have,  but  their  colour 
would  be  changed,  and  whatever  other  harm  they  might 
do  us,  they  would  no  longer  choke  us. 

When  all  these  results  are  added  to  the  immense 
commercial  gains  which  would  follow  upon  a  change  that 
left  Englishmen  free  to  use  their  skill  and  energy  upon 
precisely  equal  terms  with  other  nations,  there  will  be  no 
question,  we  think,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Professor 
Thompson’s  forecast.  But  its  realisation  depends  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  economical  use  of  electricity.  It 
will  not  drive  out  steam  and  gas  unless  it  is  cheaper  than 
steam  and  gas.  But  if  electricity  is  to  be  cheap,  proper 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  supply  is  not  left  to  each 
man  to  get  how  and  whence  he  can.  There  must  be  no 
more  single  firms  in  Lancashire  who  “consume  more 
power  than  is  required  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the 
whole  city  of  Manchester.”  There  must  be  no  cross¬ 
purposes  between  those  who  find  the  power.  But  if  the 
work  be  left  to  private  enterprise  there  will  necessarily 
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be  cross-purposes,  and  Professor  Thompson  evidently 
fears  that  this  will  be  equally  true  if  it  be  left  to  munici¬ 
palities.  Indeed,  the  probability  of  this  last  result  will 
at  once  be  realised  if  we  bethink  us  of  what  is  going  on  in 
regard  to  water  supply.  In  all  directions  we  see  one 
large  community  stretching  out  its  hands  to  a  source 
which  another  wants  to  mark  for  its  own,  and,  however 
fairly  the  question  may  be  settled  as  between  them, 
the  interests  of  the  intermediate  villages  are  pretty  sure 
to  suffer.  Again,  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  the  amount 
of  capital  aod  of  technical  skill  that  it  will  require,  will 
be  enormous,  and  to  employ  this  capital  and  skill  profit¬ 
ably  will  be  beyond  the  compass  of  “little  separate 
electric  stations,  whether  private,  parochial,  or  even 
municipal.”  We  have  to  imagine  the  whole  lighting  of 
England  done  by  electricity,  and  then  to  remember  that 
the  amount  of  electricity  needed  for  working  machinery 
will  be  ten  times  greater,  and  even  then  we  shall  not 
have  provided  for  heating.  Consequently  Professor 
Silvanus  Thompson  has  good  reason  to  call  the  electrical 
question  “  not  only  a  great  industrial,  but  a  great 
national  one.”  If  it  is  to  be  protected  against  all  the 
hindrances  that  arise  out  of  the  need  of  getting  hold  of 
existing  private  rights,  and  of  compensating  the  owners 
for  the  loss  of  them,  it  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  State  without  loss  of  time.  We  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  scientific  revolution  which  promises  vast  social  and 
economical  benefits.  The  appropriation  of  these  benefits 
by  the  whole  nation  may  depend  on  the  foresight  shown 
by  the  Government  during  the  next  few  years. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  SHRINKAGE  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

E  wonder  sometimes  a  little  what  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  shrinkage  of  the  world  will  be.  It  is  going  on 
very  fast.  Size  is  measurable  by  distance,  and  distance  by 
the  speed  at  which  it  can  be  traversed,  and  this  speed  as  re¬ 
gards  ocean  travelling  increases  every  year.  India,  which  in 
1850  was  thirty -two  days  distant  from  London,  is  now  only 
seventeen,  and  five  years  hence  will  be  only  ten.  The 
‘  Deutschland  ’  has  this  week  performed  the  voyage  from 
America  to  Europe  at  an  average  rate  of  twenty-three  knots 
an  hour,  and  at  that  rate  a  similar  steamer  would  reach  Bom¬ 
bay  in  ten  days  or  Hong-kong  in  seventeen.  A  very  slight  im¬ 
provement,  almost  inevitable  within  the  five  years,  will  give  us 
a  speed  in  traversing  the  ocean  of  twenty-six  knots  an  hour,  cr 
seven  hundred  miles  a  day,  and  that  means,  speaking  roughly, 
that  Australia  will  be  reached  from  Europe  in  sixteen  days. 
That  rate,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  the  greatest  attainable. 
If  the  turbine  system  is  found  applicable  to  the  largest  ships, 
as  it  already  is  to  the  “  destroyers,”  or  if  the  principle  of  the 
electric  motor-car  can  be  applied  to  ships — which  is  at  all 
events  possible — the  normal  rate  of  ocean  travelling  will  be 
forty  miles  an  hour,  and  India  will  be.  accessible  within  the  week, 
and  North  China  or  Australia  within  the  fortnight.  The  world, 
in  fact,  for  purposes  of  intercommunication  will  be  reduced 
to  a  third  of  the  size  it  possessed  half  a  century  ago,  and  a 
tenth  of  the  size  it  had  when  the  century  began.  This,  be  it 
remembered,  is  no  dream  of  a  man  sitting  at  a  desk  and 
ignoring  obstacles.  It  is  a  mere  statement  of  what  must  be 
if  improvements  already  effected  are  applied  upon  a  somewhat 
wider  scale.  What,  we  ask  again,  will  be  the  result  of  such 
speed  ?  In  one  way  it  should  be  good,  for  knowledge  will  be 
increased.  The  deterrent  idea  of  remoteness  will  disappear, 
every  country  will  become  interesting,  and  every  country  will 
be  visited  and  explored  by  multitudes  of  men  with  mind. 
Distance  divides  us  more  than  we  think.  Men  are  impatient 
of  correspondence  which  cannot  be  answered  within  months, 
they  are  reluctant  to  waste  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
time  in  travelling  from  point  to  point,  and  they  shut  their 
minds  to  events  which  occur  at  too  great  a  distance  for 
information  to  be  quickly  verified  or  confuted.  It  is  not  only 
their  energy  which  is  overtaxed,  but  their  imagination. 
If  China  were  only  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  we 
should  soon  know  China  as  we  know  France,  should  be 
interested  in  Chinese  actions  from  day  to  day,  and  should 
lose,  gradually  no  doubt,  but  completely,  that  sense  of 
bewilderment  which  at  present  more  than  anything  else 
divides  Europe  from  China.  That  must  be  good  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  we  are  coerced  into  intercourse  with  China,  and  a 


better  knowledge  of  those  with  whom  you  have  constant 
intercourse  must,  one  would  think,  be  beneficial.  It  will  not 
necessarily  produce  friendship — that  is  a  conventional  and 
rather  insincere  error,  every  one  knowing  that  he  can,  under 
certain  conditions,  hate  his  next-door  neighbour  quite  as  hard 
as  his  acquaintance  in  the  next  town — but  it  would  produce 
understanding,  and  it  must  be  better  to  understand.  Then 
speedy  communication  must  develop  trade,  and  with  trade 
the  movement  of  people  who  for  any  reason  desire  to  change 
their  habitat.  The  “  facility  of  emigration,”  as  we  describe 
it,  would  be  largely  increased,  and  facility  of  emigration  must 
be  a  benefit  to  mankind.  We  all  acknowledge  that  as  regards 
the  interior  of  any  country,  cutting  roads  with  that  object 
and  building  railways  and  abolishing  internal  duties,  and  it 
must  be  as  true  of  nations  as  of  villages.  At  least,  if  it  is  not 
true  there  must  be  error  in  some  of  our  most  rudimentary 
ideas  regarding  civilisation.  It  is  hard  to  doubt,  for  example, 
that  if  South  America  were  within  two  days’  journey,  near¬ 
ness  to  that  region,  with  its  fertility,  its  variety,  and  its  vast 
unoccupied  spaces,  would  diminish  some  of  the  misery  of 
Europe.  Experience  would  be  fuller,  for  we  should  know 
more  of  the  great  variety  and  differences  of  mankind,  and  the 
thoughts  of  men  would  be  widened  as  the  thoughts  of  the 
villager  are  when  he  finds  it  easy  to  travel  in  many  counties. 
We  should  all  be  mounted,  as  it  were,  on  bicycles,  and  find,  as 
bicycle  riders  find,  that  distance  wa3  nothing  like  the  obstacle 
they  had  conceived  it  to  be. 

There  will  be,  however,  many  drawbacks,  some  of  them 
rather  serious.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  globe¬ 
trotter  gains  much  by  his  trotting,  or  that  the  nearness  of 
things  in  immense  variety,  while  it  compels  attention,  does 
not  reduce  the  power  of  attending  usefully.  Schoolboys  do 
not  benefit  by  too  many  subjects.  "We  think  we  perceive  even 
now,  when  the  process  is  only  beginning,  that  the  immense 
variety  of  objects  of  interest  presented  to  the  cultivated  every 
morning  through  the  showers  of  telegrams  is  positively 
weakening  their  power  of  attending  to  any  one  till  the  general 
body  of  opinion  is  more  shallow  than  it  was,  or  even,  if  we 
may  venture  on  so  unpopular  an  utterance,  more  ignorant. 
The  receptive  power  of  a  large  proportion  of  men  is  slightly 
overtaxed,  like  that  of  schoolboys  who  are  being  educated  a 
little  too  fast  and  too  “  thoroughly.”  If,  as  would  happen  if 
the  rate  of  communication  were  multiplied,  say,  by  five,  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  world  became  patent,  and  therefore  inter¬ 
esting,  mental  weariness  would  set  in,  to  be  followed  after  a 
certain  amount  of  strain  by  mental  collapse.  Let  any  one 
test  this  by  reading  two  or  three  papers  on  days  when  they 
are  brimming  over  with  news  and  then  trying  to  remember 
with  exactness  the  information  he  has  acquired.  He  will  find 
that  very  little  of  it  has  really  bitten  into  his  mind,  which  has 
been  much  in  the  position  of  a  musical  ear  condemned  to 
listen  attentively  to  three  times  at  once.  People  understand 
the  topography  of  South  Africa  less  since  they  were  compelled 
to  acquire  something  of  the  topography  of  China.  Then  we  fancy 
the  repulsion  of  the  races  might  be  greatly  sharpened.  They 
would  be  much  nearer  each  other,  and  contiguity,  as  we  may 
see  in  any  village,  is  not  invariably  productive  of  liking.  Nobody 
despises  a  negro  like  an  American,  who  sees  one  every  day. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  should  like  the  Chinese 
better  if  we  were  incessantly  in  contact  with  them— at  least, 
that  is  the  unbroken  testimony  of  those  who  are  forced  in 
America  to  visit  frequently  the  Chinese  quarters  in  some  of 
the  great  cities — and  still  less  certain  that  they  would  in¬ 
creasingly  like  us.  Intercourse  with  Europe,  on  the  contrary, 
has  developed  among  Chinamen  an  almost  ferocious  bitter¬ 
ness  of  dislike.  Negrophiles  may  be,  we  ourselves  think  are, 
wiser  as  well  as  better  men  than  negrophobes,  but  they 
are  not  often  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  West  Indies. 
Above  all,  there  is  risk,  we  do  not  say  there  is  certainty,  but 
there  is  risk,  that  the  higher  races  may  lose  something  of 
their  morale  through  increased  intercourse  with  the  lower. 
We  all  think  that  the  brown  man  or  yellow  man  must  gain 
much  by  intercourse  with  the  white,  but  the  white  man  in  his 
turn  receives  something  from  his  inferior,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  wholly  beneficial.  He  learns  to  tolerate  the  intolerable, 
as  Thomas  Hughes  used  to  say,  a  good  deal  too  readily,  and 
to  become  content  with  a  lower  ideal  of  human  life.  We 
think  or  say  that  if  the  shrinkage  of  the  world  produces  more 
intercourse  between  Europeans  and  Chinese  that  must  be 
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good,  but  the  European  who  becomes  Sinified  is  a  degraded 
being.  We  should  not  look  upon  the  arrival  of  a 
million  Chinese  in  Europe  as  an  advantage  to  the  morale 
of  our  quarter  of  the  world,  yet  an  immense  increase 
of  intercourse  with  China  means  precisely  the  same  thing. 
The  Crusades  enlightened  the  mind  of  Europe,  but  they 
poisoned  it  too ;  and  we  could  not  imagine  a  greater  mis¬ 
fortune  for  the  world  than  that  all  the  better  races  should 
understand  without  effort  the  speech  of  all  the  worse.  The 
better  residents  of  London  do  not  find  that  close  proximity 
to  a  public-house  improves  the  character  of  their  households, 
and  the  increased  intercourse  among  races  of  different  grade 
which  must  result  from  increased  speed  of  communication 
will  be  very  like  that  proximity.  Those  who  know  Asia  best 
most  fear  its  influence  on  Europe  and  America,  even  while,  in 
the  interest  of  Asiatics,  they  press  forward  movements  the 
first  result  of  which  must  be  incessant  intercourse.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done,  of  course,  but  to  go  forward  and  build 
steamers,  if  we  can,  moving  at  sixty  miles  an  hour — people 
say  the  air  will  stop  them,  but  it  does  not  stop  express  trains 
—which  would  mean  that  Bombay  would  be  accessible  in  five 
days ;  but  it  will  be  well  for  the  white  men,  who  have  hitherto 
benefited  by  their  comparative  seclusion  from  the  East,  to 
suspend  their  hallelujahs  to  the  “  progressive  ”  steam  com¬ 
panies  till  they  know  a  little  better  where  all  this  “  progress  ” 
is  to  land  them.  “  From  civilisation  to  barbarism  at  fifty 
miles  an  hour  ”  is  not,  to  our  mind,  the  most  fascinating  of 
advertisements. 

THE  THINGS  BEYOND  THE  TOMB. 

BOOK  has  just  been  published  called  “  The  Things 
Beyond  the  Tomb,”  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Passmore 
(London :  Longmans  and  Co.,  2s.  6d.  net).  The  author,  by 
diligent  searching  of  the  decrees  of  Councils,  twisting  texts, 
and  realising  metaphors,  thinks  that  he  can  tell  his  readers  a 
great  deal  about  the  life  after  death,  and  sets  down  his  pious 
opinions  with  a  dogmatism  which  savours  rather  of  intel¬ 
lectual  self-assurance  than  of  religious  faith.  The  effect  of 
the  book  is  to  bring  back  to  the  reader  with  fresh  vividness 
how  little  we  know  from  the  supreme  authority,  that  is,  from  the 
words  of  our  Lord  Himself,  about  the  next  world.  Christianity 
itself  does  not  illumine  “the  undiscovered  country,”  but 
only  shines  as  a  “  kindly  light  amid  the  encircling  gloom.” 
Even  for  those  who  implicitly  accept  the  guidance  of  that 
light,  and  believe  that  it  will  never  lead  them  over  a  preci¬ 
pice  to  annihilation,  the  gloom  is  sometimes  soul-shaking,  and 
they  must  often  experience  a  sense  of  spiritual  vertigo  as  they 
walk  beside  the  great  gulf  fixed  between  this  world  and  the 
next.  It  is  evidently  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  not  see 
through  that  wall  of  darkness  towards  which  we  are  all 
travelling, — the  wall  of  darkness  which  we  call  death.  Theo¬ 
logians  who  describe  heaven  and  hell,  or  expound  their  various 
theories  of  purgatory,  and  declare  in  favour  of  general  or 
particular  days  of  judgment,  do  but  make  the  faith  of  their 
hearers  reel  and  miss  their  own  mark  every  time  that  they 
refuse  to  turn  away  from  the  “  babblings  and  oppositions  of 
knowledge,  falsely  so  called,”  and  forget  “the  excellent 
certainty  of  their  subject  which  is  God.” 

Whether  or  no  there  is  a  purgatory  in  the  next  world  we 
cannot  tell,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  this  life  our  souls  are 
cleansed  from  a  spirit  of  bargaining  and  self-interest  by  a 
heavy  discipline  of  ignorance  laid  upon  us  by  God  Almighty, 
— “in  knowledge  of  whom  standeth  our  eternal  life.”  Perhaps 
no  generation  has  felt  the  hardship  of  submitting  itself  under 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  matter  of  this  ignorance  so  keenly  as 
the  present  one,  been  so  conscious  of  its  want  of  knowledge, 
or  hazarded  so  few  guesses  about  the  future.  “  We  cannot 
order  our  speech  by  reason  of  the  darkness.”  Formerly  men 
believed  more  readily  in  their  own  imaginings;  the  line 
between  fact  and  metaphor  was  less  sharply  drawn.  Hopes 
of  future  bliss  foimded  on  the  visions  of  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  satisfied  simple  inquirers  and  were  capable  of 
various  interpretations;  but  now  poetry  has  hardened  into 
prophecy,  whose  fulfilment  we  cannot  literally  believe  in  and 
do  not  greatly  desire.  Religious  aspiration  remains  the  same 
in  all  ages.  Its  highest  expression  is  still  to  be  found  in  Job 
and  the  Psalms.  But  ideals  of  happiness,  whether  they  apply 
here  or  hereafter,  change.  They  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment. 

No  one  who  believes  in  the  government  of  God  at  all  can 


doubt  that  this  intensified  realisation  of  the  darkness  sur¬ 
rounding  the  last  things — of  which  men  in  the  Middle  Ages 
wrote  so  glibly — is  borne  in  upon  us  for  some  good  purpose, 
and  it  is  in  trying  to  understand  that  purpose  that  consola¬ 
tion  for  our  apparent  loss  of  faith  is  to  be  looked  for. 
Already  in  many  ways  the  Church  has  profited  by  a  discipline 
which  certainly  “for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  grievous.” 
She  has  learned  that  the  spiritual  life,  which  we  are  to 
have  “more  abundantly”  after  death,  is  to  be  begun,  not 
expected.  A  smaller  proportion  of  the  educated  may 
possibly  go  to  church  now  than  formerly,  but  if  they 
worship  God  less  openly  they  certainly  serve  Him  better. 
Oppression,  injustice,  and  cruelty  have  lessened  very  appre¬ 
ciably  lately.  No  one  can  read  the  memoirs  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century  and  doubt  it.  Our  Lord  said 
that  a  man  going  with  a  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there 
remembering  that  his  brother  had  something  against 
him,  was  to  be  reconciled  before  he  worshipped.  If  in 
this  generation  we  have  often  forgotten  the  gift,  we  have 
at  least  sought  the  reconciliation.  Christianity,  unlike 
Buddhism,  is  not  primarily  a  contemplative  religion.  The 
monastic  ideal  has  been  grafted  upon  it.  The  “  divine 
prompting  to  do  the  disagreeable  right,”  as  George 
Eliot  called  it,  generates  the  spiritual  life,  and  obedience  to 
that  prompting  preserves  and  strengthens  it  better  than 
“any  speculation  how  sublime  soever.”  It  is  only  by  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  future  that  the  importance  of  the  present 
can  be  enforced  upon  the  human  mind.  Were  the  nature  of  the 
eternal  life  known  to  us,  were  our  continued  individual 
existence  even  a  demonstrable  fact  instead  of  a  question  of 
faith,  our  actions  in  this  world  would  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  matters  of  small  importance,  and  our  sympathy  for  suffer¬ 
ing  would  be  largely  diminished.  If  we  could  see  before  us 
endless  opportunities  of  doing  good  unto  all  men,  we  should 
lose  the  great  spur  contained  in  the  words,  “  While  ye  have 
time.”  We  see  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  extraordinary  want 
of  sympathy  and  human  feeling  sometimes  evinced  by  people 
who,  firmly  convinced  of  their  own  clear  realisation  of  heaven, 
mistake  a  sanguine  conviction  for  confidence  in  God.  All  proof 
as  to  the  future  being  denied  to  us,  the  difference  between  faith 
and  hope  is  very  fine,  and  is  largely  a  matter  of  words  and  of 
temperament.  To  believe  and  to  know  are  very  different 
things.  A  life  of  faith  does  not  exclude  the  agonies  of  doubt. 
Faith  presupposes  a  hypothesis  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
whole  fabric  of  a  man's  theories  of  life  and  to  support  him  in 
every  question  of  conduct.  Such  a  faith  is  as  much  as  most 
of  us  can  look  for  here.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  whose  religious 
genius  so  often  made  him  wider  than  his  creed,  and  to  whom 
the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  were  revealed  in  moments  of 
painful  uncertainty,  expressed  what  we  mean  so  much  better 
than  we  are  able  to  do,  as  to  tempt  us  to  quote  him  at  length, 
well  known  though  every  word  of  his  writing  is : — “  When  one 
who  often  anxiously  wavered  between  hope  and  fear  was  one 
day  consumed  with  sadness,  he  prostrated  himself  in  prayer 
in  church  before  a  certain  altar  and  revolved  these  things 
within  himself,  saying :  ‘  Oh,  if  I  did  but  know  that,  I  should 
persevere  on  and  on.’  All  at  once  he  heard  within  himself 
the  divine  answer:  ‘And  what  wouldst  thou  do  if  thouknewest 
this  ?  Do  now  what  thou  wouldst  do  then,  and  thou  wilt  be 
safe  enough.’  And  presently,  being  comforted  and  strength¬ 
ened,  he  committed  himself  to  the  divine  will  and  his  anxious 
wavering  ceased.  Neither  had  he  a  mind  to  search  curiously 
to  know  what  should  befall  him  hereafter,  but  studied  rather 
to  inquh-e  what  was  the  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God 
for  the  beginning  and  accomplishing  of  every  good  work.” 

It  takes  more  faith  to  trust  God,  “  though  he  slay  ”  us, 
than  to  write  the  “  Divina  Commedia.”  One  of  the  messages 
which  God’s  present  discipline  of  doubt  conveys  to  this 
generation  we  believe  to  be  that  belief  in  an  eternal  life  is 
not  the  first  step  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  that  through 
knowledge  of  God  faith  in  a  future  life  is  to  be  obtained, 
otherwise  faith  is  little  better  than  a  logical  conviction  in  the 
learned,  or  submissive  credulity  in  the  simple.  The  aim  of 
religion  is  not  the  dangling  of  rewards  and  punishments 
before  the  sons  of  men,  but  the  perfecting  of  the  min-or  of 
conscience  until  it  shall  adequately  and  consciously  reflect 
the  will  of  God.  Christ,  who  revealed  to  us  more  of  the 
divine  nature  than  mere  human  nature  could  ever  have  dis¬ 
covered,  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  His  followers  with 
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constant  reiteration  the  duty  of  love.  If  the  preservation  of 
goodwill  to  all  men  and  of  love  to  our  friends  he  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  will  of  God  to  usward  here,  and  one  of  the 
chief  forces  of  the  spiritual  life,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  will  be  quenched  hereafter.  Nevertheless, 
resignation  in  uncertainty  in  the  matter  of  meeting  and 
recognising  each  other  in  the  next  world  must  remain  to  most 
people  the  hardest  act  of  faith  by  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
“  serve  God  for  our  good  always.” 

There  is  one  more  light  in  which  the  uncertainty  under 
which  we  all  sometimes  flag  presents  itself  to  our  minds  as  a 
blessing.  It  is  a  great  vent  for  the  imagination,  lifting  us 
out  of  the  petty  round  of  everyday  facts,  supplying  to  each  of 
us  his  own  hope,  his  own  possibility  of  happiness.  No 
certainty  which  we  are  capable  of  grasping  could  soothe  and 
elevate,  purify  and  satisfy,  the  million  minds  who  crave  for  it. 
The  assurance  that  they  would  live  for  ever  in  this  world 
would  come  to  most  men,  however  happy,  with  a  tinge  of 
disappointment.  They  might  feel  a  certain  amount  of  relief, 
but  they  would  feel  it  amidst  the  ruins  of  many  radiant,  if  half- 
conscious,  visions.  Fear  of  death,  however,  casts  a  continual 
shadow  upon  some  lives.  The  timor  mortis  of  which  the 
ancients  spoke  yields  to  no  argument,  and  has  little  to  do 
with  faith ;  it  is  a  physical  thing,  like  a  tendency  to  faint  at 
the  sight  of  blood,  and  belongs  altogether  to  the  body.  For 
those  who  feel  it,  it  is  a  duty  to  dwell  as  little  as  possible 
upon  the  end  of  life  upon  earth,  but  it  is  not  to  be  cured  here, 
— only  by  death,  as  the  writer  of  Hebrews  says,  can  they 
be  delivered  “  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage.”  To  the  majority  of  men  death  becomes 
less  dreadful  as  they  advance  in  life :  each  piece  of  finished 
work  seems  to  detract  from  its  terrors.  For  women,  whose 
work  is  less  definite  and  more  interwoven  with  the  domestic 
drama  of  life,  the  approaching  change  is  more  awful.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  less  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
find  submission  in  the  face  of  mystery  less  difficult. 
Richard  Baxter — of  whom  Johnson  said,  “  Read  any  of  his 
works;  they  are  all  good” — sets  forth  in  verse  with  a  wonderful 
and  religious  simplicity  the  faith  whose  eyes  are  holden, 
which  is  to  be  our  guide  among  shadows  where  sight  is 
useless  : — 

“  Christ  leads  me  through  no  darker  rooms 
Than  He  went  through  before. 

And  he  who  to  God’s  Kingdom  comes 
Must  enter  by  that  door. 

My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small, 

The  eye  of  faith  is  dim ; 

It  is  enough  that  He  knows  all. 

And  I  shall  be  with  Him.” 


THE  HUMOURS  OF  THE  “FANCY.” 

THE  honorary  secretary  of  the  National  Mouse  Club  was 
recently  presented  with  £8  in  subscriptions  as  a  mark  of 
appreciation  of  his  work  for  this  Club.  The  Ladies’  Kennel 
Journal,  which  gives  this  item  of  news,  is  not  an  “extreme” 
fancier’s  organ,  but  a  very  humane  one.  Even  the  remedies 
for  some  ailments  of  pugs  are  advertised  with  the  attractive 
heading  of  “No  Starving.”  It  also  records  some  interest¬ 
ing  details  of  how  the  mouse  classes  are  doing  at  shows. 
It  appears  that  in  the  Midlands  a  district  Fur  and  Feather 
Society’s  annual  show  was  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  these 
classes.  “A  very  pretty  Dutch  mouse  won,  and  its  owner 
took  a  Y.H.C.  [very  highly  commended]  with  a  lovely 
white  one.”  Another  well-known  exhibitor  “  sent  a  very  fat 
fawn  one,  but  his  fur  was  not  in  very  good  condition.”  A 
fawn-and- white  mouse  easily  won  a  second  prize,  and  another 
lady  exhibitor  obtained  such  honours  that  people  whose 
ambitions  are  modest,  and  who  wish  to  begin  with  one  foot 
firmly  planted  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  exhibitor’s  ladder, 
would  probably  like  to  hear  about  it.  “A  white  one  got 
third ;  and  two  very  well  marked  ones  got  second  and  third. 
A  sable  mouse,  with  the  best  of  ears,  was  third  also ;  and  a 
lovely  black-and-tan,  catalogued  at  £20,  was  second.  One 
owned  by  the  same  lady,  the  best  in  all  the  show,  was  first.” 
The  writer  does  not  know  the  points  of  a  mouse,  though  £20 
is  a  price  calculated  to  make  beginners  envious.  But  this 
pitch  of  excellence  is  not  obtained  without  intense  thought 
and  expenditure  of  energy,  as  plainly  appears  from  the 
regrets  expressed  that  one  well-known  exhibitor  of  guinea- 


pigs,  “  who  never  failed  to  take  leading  honours  wherever  she 
showed  them,”  has  given  it  up  because  she  has  married. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  laugh  at  the  National  Mouse  Club, 
because  it  leads  to  higher  things.  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  at  which  the  fancier  ends  and  the  stock¬ 
breeder  begins.  In  the  preliminary  remarks  printed  and 
circulated  before  a  sale  of  one  of  the  premier  herds  of 
pedigree  cattle  in  this  county,  the  auctioneer  noted  that  the 
owner  “had  been  marked  out  early  for  distinction.  A 
natural  taste  from  boyhood  for  livestock,  first  with  canaries, 
later  with  rabbits,  and  then  with  Langshan  poultry,  with  all 
of  which  champion  prizes  and  challenge  cups  wer'e  won,  led 
him  to  extend  his  taste,”  with  results  of  the  happiest  kind, 
and  the  creation  of  a  Transatlantic  reputation.  The 
parallel  of  Dandie  Dinmont’s  terriers  occurs,  they  being 
entered  first  to  “stots  and  rottens,  then  to  tods  and  brocks.” 
The  chief  difference  between  the  “fancy”  and  the  stock¬ 
breeders  is  the  vivacity  and  vigour  with  which  the  devotees  of 
the  former  differ  on  the  subjects  most  dear  to  them.  Their 
surplus  energy  is  immense,  and  their  loyalty  to  their  leaders 
unstinted.  The  tributes  paid  in  works  devoted  to  their 
special  animals  to  the  organisers  or  founders  of  the 
fancy  are  of  the  floridly  generous  but  perfectly  sincere  order. 
The  personal  sacrifices,  unremitting  single-minded  zeal,  un¬ 
swerving  devotion,  and  singular  rectitude  of  these  pioneers 
and  pilots  are  dwelt  upon  in  pages  of  heartfelt  laudation. 
Their  portraits  embellish  the  text ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
from  the  expression  of  their  countenances  that  they  are  the 
kind  of  leaders  who  never  swerve  from  the  stern  path  of 
duty.  What  that  duty  is,  and  the  trials  which  beset 
them  by  the  way,  every  fancier  knows  too  well.  Fancies 
are  like  other  cults.  For  a  time  they  are  pursued 
with  a  single  mind.  Then  divisions  arise,  because  dif¬ 
ferent  and  conflicting  ideals  grow  up  insensibly,  not  from  any 
suggestion  of  the  fanciers,  but  from  the  nature  of  things. 
Some  one  has  a  rabbit  or  a  pigeon  or  a  guinea-pig  showing 
marked  features  differing  from  the  true  type,  yet  so  excellent 
in  themselves  that  he  cannot  set  the  animal  aside.  In  time 
he  begins  to  prize  these  very  differences,  and  then  he  gathers 
his  friends,  who,  perhaps,  have  animals  like  it,  and  starts 
a  schism.  Now  in  the  heavy  lines  of  genuine  stock- 
breeding,  such  as  South  Downs,  or  Shire  horses,  or 
Tamworth  pigs,  or  large  whites,  every  one  is  so  abso¬ 
lutely  convinced  that  he  is  right  and  every  one  else  wrong 
that  he  treats  suggestions  of  change  with  contempt.  In  the 
“fancy  ”  matters  are  different,  or,  rather,  when  the  parties  differ 
the  dissidence  is  very  marked,  and  embodied  not  only  in  cor¬ 
respondence,  but  in  the  permanent  pages  of  the  organs  devoted 
to  the  “  fancy.”  On  the  Turf  there  are  scandals  ;  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  questions.  In  the  “fancy”  there  are  “rows.”  These 
“rows”  are  generally  epoch-making,  as  they  lead  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  two  lines  of  some  breed  instead  of  one ;  so  on  the  whole 
they  are  beneficial.  Every  one  hurls  himself  into  the  fray 
and  does  his  level  best,  and  no  one  who  observes  these  dissen¬ 
sions  with  a  proper  sense  of  what  they  may  lead  to  fails  to 
remember  them.  There  was  the  great  Black-and-Tan  Row, 
which  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  It  was  some  years  ago, 
probably  ten,  so  feeling  has  cooled.  Some  one  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  find  a  “  sport  ”  among  various  kinds  of  rabbits 
turned  out  to  run  wild,  which  was  like  a  wild  rabbit,  but  was 
coloured  black-and-tan.  This  was  promptly  domesticated, 
and  a  new  and  desirable  breed,  just  like  wild  rabbits,  only 
black-and-tan,  was  founded.  All  their  points  were  maintained, 
even  “the  wild  expression  of  the  eye.”  But  people  could 
not  let  them  alone,  and  began  to  exhibit  black-and-tans 
with  lop -ears  and  so  forth,  degrading  them  to  a  mere 
hutch-rabbit.  The  grand  old  original  black-and-tans  were 
threatened  with  extinction  or  degradation,  and  it  was 
feared  that  all  the  wild  character  would  be  lost.  These 
are  the  moments  which  prove  the  true  leaders  of  the 
fancy.  Then  comes  the  trial  of  character  and  constancy, 
which  wins  the  devotion  of  loyal  followers.  In  this  case  the 
leaders,  if  the  writer’s  recollection  serves,  went  opposite  ways, 
and  there  were  for  a  time  two  black-and-tan  clubs,  the 
members  of  which  were  not  on  speaking  terms.  Then  there 
was  the  Great  Grit  Row,  and  another,  too  bitter  and  too 
dreadful  to  name,  in  connection  with  a  certain  breed  of 
chickens.  The  Great  Grit  Row  originated  spontaneously. 
Some  one  had  very  superior  chickens,  which  won  endless 
prizes,  which  he  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  gave 
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them  “  grit,”  which  he  pounded  up  himself.  The  grit  idea 
“caught  on,”  as  they  say.  Very  many  people  thought  grit 
was  the  thing.  They  almost  fed  their  chickens  on  grit. 
They  had  it  in  sizes,  and  put  saucers  of  small  grit  about  as 
large  as  gunpowder  before  callow  chickens,  and  of  large 
grit  as  big  as  maize  for  grown-up  cocks  and  hens.  All 
the  fowls  acquired  a  taste  for  grit,  even  if  they  had  it 
not  already.  Then  an  opposition  arose  who  hardly  let 
their  chickens  look  at  grit.  One  leader  and  breeder  of  prize¬ 
winners  wrote  to  say  that  his  lived  on  bare  boards,  where 
there  was  no  possibility  of  picking  up  grit,  and  so  forth, 
and  insinuated  the  darkest  motives  as  against  the  advocates 
of  the  grit,  who  sold  no  end  of  it  at  a  very  handsome  rate, 
considering  the  abundance  of  the  article  in  nature.  It  was 
about  twice  as  dear  as  the  best  oilcake. 

Of  the  terrible  division  which  recently  arose  in  poultry 
circles  brief  mention  only  can  be  made.  A  fancier  discovered 
a  new  breed  of  chickens  of  the  useful  kind.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  any  one  who  discovers  a  new  chicken  expects  by 
its  means  to  benefit  mankind  and  solve  the  cottage  problem 
and  the  rural  emigration  question.  Conceive,  then,  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  fancier  who  sees  a  chicken  which  might  and  ought 
to  do  this  being  turned  into  a  “  show  ”  variety,  and  the 
judges  lending  themselves  to  this  course.  Making  a  chicken 
or  pigeon  into  a  “  show  ”  animal  means  that  if  it  has  long 
legs  you  make  them  longer,  while  if  it  has  short  legs  you 
make  them  almost  disappear,  or  some  such  treatment, 
without  caring  in  the  least  whether  it  will  be  useful  or 
able  to  lay  eggs  or  good  to  eat.  Where,  then,  is  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  cottage  problem  and  the  benefit  to  humanity? 
Gone  for  ever.  There  were  many  and  bitter  protests,  and 
the  result  was  a  third  kind  of  chicken  of  a  highly  useful 
character.  But  the  fanciers  do  excellent  work  in  providing 
amusement,  and  even  profit,  for  numbers  of  people  who  would 
otherwise  have  no  scope  for  surplus  energy.  They  create  a 
demand  for  other  people  to  supply.  When  prize  Belgian 
hares  are  sold  for  £60,  and  even  larger  sums,  and  guinea-pigs 
for  £20,  to  go  to  America  and  the  Colonies,  while  breeding 
prize  pigeons  and  canaries  has  become  a  national  industry,  it 
is  difficult  to  foresee  the  future  limits  of  the  fancy.  We  imagine 
that  fish  or  iguanas  may  eventually  find  a  place  beside  the 
birds  and  rabbits,  the  cavies  and  the  mice.  To  suggest  new 
objects  for  clubs  and  associations  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
“  class  ”  in  shows,  and  later  to  have  shows  all  to  themselves,  is 
one  of  the  dreams  of  good  fanciers.  Generally  the  animals 
taken  up  are  in  some  way  poor  relations  or  neglected  breeds 
of  others  which  have  either  reached  perfection,  or  have  been 
so  spoiled  by  the  shows  that  they  are  no  longer  admired,  and 
show  their  unfitness  for  survival  by  failing  to  survive  at  all. 
Most  people  who  are  not  in  the  fancy  think  that  carrier 
pigeons  are  pigeons  which  can  carry  messages.  But  carrier 
pigeons  had  wattles,  and  these  were  so  developed  by  the  show 
breeders  that  at  last  they  needed  to  have  their  eyes  opened 
for  them,  every  morning,  because  the  wattles  shut  them  up. 
Then  the  pigeons  which  had  not  been  patronised  and  could 
fly  with  messages  were  called  “  homers,”  and  not  carriers. 
These  were  then  bred  for  shows,  and  became  perfectly  use¬ 
less  ;  so  now  they  are  called  “show”  homers,  and  those  which 
can  fly  are  “  flying  ”  homers,  about  as  distinctive  a  title,  one 
would  say,  as  walking  postmen.  Other  “very  high-class 
fancy”  are  bred  with  such  short  beaks  that  they  cannot 
feed  their  own  young  ones  and  always  need  nurse  pigeons 
to  bring  them  up.  Thus  there  is  no  fear  that  the  fancy  will 
ever  be  quite  stationary,  as  it  kills  off  its  own  proteges.  Even 
the  dogs,  or  some  of  the  breeds,  may  come  to  a  bad  end  at 
their  hands.  An  American  man  of  science  is  at  present  on  a 
visit  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  studying  teeth,  because 
he  has  long  heard  it  imputed  against  his  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  that  they  lose  theirs  abnormally  soon.  Almost 
the  first  discovery  he  has  made  is  that  the  modern  British 
prize  bulldog  has  such  ridiculous  front  teeth  that  he  cannot 
bite  properly,  and  if  he  did  the  teeth  would  be  squeezed  out. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  HUMBLE  ROACH. 

[To  tiie  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  roach  is  a  common  sort  of  fish,  neither  much  sought 
after  by  rich  anglers  for  sport,  nor  esteemed  by  epicures 


for  the  table.  Roach-fishing  is  despised  by  those  that  have 
access  to  a  trout-stream ;  and  certainly  there  is  no  more  un¬ 
inviting  and  mawkish  dish  than  boiled  roach  taken  from  a 
stagnant  canal.  If  the  epithet  “  lordly  ”  may  be  assigned  to 
the  salmon,  “  humble  ”  will  not  be  out  of  place  applied  to  the 
roach.  Yet,  as  all  salmon  do  not  afford  equal  sport  to  the 
angler,  nor  appear  of  equal  firmness  and  flavour  on  the  table, 
so  there  are  varieties  of  roach.  The  more  swift-flowing  water 
a  roach  lives  in,  the  more  are  his  sporting  and  gastronomic 
qualities  developed.  He  is  more  difficult  to  catch,  his  flesh  is 
whiter,  and  even  delicate  in  taste,  if  he  be  but  properly 
cooked,  of  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  later. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  it  is  a  summer  afternoon;  the  hay  has 
been  cut  and  carted,  the  birds  are  silent  and  moulting ;  the 
heavy  green  of  late  summer  shows  no  autumnal  change.  Rain 
has  fallen  lately  ;  the  stream  that  we  know  of  is  filled  with 
water,  but  not  muddy,  and  the  roach  will  be  ready  to  take  the 
bait.  It  is  a  small,  rapid  stream — the  Pip  Brook  by  name — ■ 
which  flows  into  the  River  Mole,  and  holds  as  good  little  roach 
as  any.  In  the  upper  part  are  a  couple  of  mill-ponds,  from 
which  the  water  pours  with  vigorous  force  and  much 
splashing.  Then  the  current  subsides,  and  the  brook  flows 
leisurely  through  meadows,  partly  in  the  open  and  partly 
overhung  by  the  hedgerows.  In  places  it  runs  rapidly  over 
the  stony  shallows ;  in  places  the  current  has  worn  away  the 
banks  and  formed  deeper  holes  and  swims  where  the  fish  congre¬ 
gate.  When  the  water  is  clear  you  may  see  the  roach  in  small 
shoals  keeping  their  places  against  the  current  with  their  heads 
up  stream.  They  are  active,  silvery  little  fellows,  who  are 
purified  and  kept  lively  by  the  rapid  water  in  which  they  live, 
very  unlike  the  slimy,  vegetable-eating  roach  in  a  muddy 
pond.  And  now,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  they  are  at  their 
best ;  the  afternoon  is  the  time  to  catch  them ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  caught  is  the  time  to  cook  and  eat  them.  Any 
rod  will  do ;  but  if  it  be  long  and  stiff  it  enables  you  not  to 
show  too  much  of  your  body  above  the  bank;  we  need  a 
fine  gut-line,  stained  in  strong  coffee,  to  take  off  the  shine, 
and  to  add  a  brownish  colour.  For  bait  there  is  nothing  like 
the  brandling-worms  taken  from  a  rotten  dung-heap  and 
kept  a  short  while  in  damp  moss  to  purge  and  cleanse 
them.  The  hook  should  be  very  small,  and  nothing 
further  is  required.  Let  us  now  choose  a  likely  spot, 
where  there  is  a  pool  and  deep  enough  water  to 
collect  the  fish.  A  worm  is  threaded  on  to  the  hook  and 
pulled  well  up,  so  as  to  cover  the  shank  where  it  joins  the 
gut.  If  it  be  a  large  worm  a  piece  will  suffice.  Anglers  are 
divided  as  to  whether  the  head  or  tail  of  a  lob-worm  is  the 
more  enticing ;  but  among  the  brandlings  the  choice  is  of  no 
moment.  We  fix  a  small  porcupine  quill  as  a  float,  so  that 
the  worm  swims  in  mid-water  about  a  foot  or  two  below  the 
surface.  A  single  shot  will  be  enough  to  cock  so  light  a  quill. 
Now  let  us  put  our  line  into  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  pool ; 
the  jaunty  float  stands  upright,  and  is  carried  steadily  along 
by  the  current  until  it  reaches  the  shallow  water.  We  our¬ 
selves  sit  down  upon  the  bank,  as  far  back  as  may  be,  and 
follow  it  on  its  course  with  expectant  eyes.  If  nothing 
happens,  we  lift  the  line  lightly  out  of  the  water  and 
repeat  the  process.  But  soon,  if  all  goes  well,  and  the 
fish  are  in  the  biting  humour  (which  is  the  unforeseeable 
part  in  fishing),  the  float  is  checked  in  its  downward  course ; 
it  moves  one  way  and  another,  and  then  up  stream ;  maybe 
it  goes  down  under  water.  But  there  is  no  need  to  wait  for 
this.  The  slightest  strike,  a  mere  raising  of  the  top  of  the 
l'od,  is  enough  ;  there  is  that  pleasant  tightening  of  the  line 
and  the  indescribable  feeling  that  something  is  on  the  hook. 
We  lift  him  out  on  to  the  grass,  neatly  hooked  through  the 
upper  lip  and  easy  to  take  off ;  give  him  his  quietus  and 
deposit  him  in  the  basket.  It  is  a  cruel  and  disturbing  thing 
to  have  him  there  kicking  and  gasping.  Now  let  us  wipe  our 
fingers  on  the  grass  and  see  whether  we  can  get  another 
and  another,  till  we  have  a  dish.  Sometimes  we  may 
stop  to  watch  a  kingfisher  on  a  branch  a  few  yards 
away,  or  the  sandmartins  perched  in  rows  on  the  railings, 
feeding  their  gaping  youngsters.  Later  on,  water-rats  come 
out  from  their  holes,  and  sit  up  on  their  haunches  at  the 
water's  edge  glooming  their  whiskers  with  their  little  paws. 
These  things  may  be  seen  by  the  angler ;  and  are  they  not 
to  be  included  in  the  pleasures  of  roach-fishing  ?  When  the 
fish  in  one  place  become  scared,  we  may  walk  up  stream  and 
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try  the  water  where  it  runs  out  of  the  mill ;  or  down  stream, 
to  a  place  where  there  is  a  plank  bridge  across  the  brook, 
from  which  one  can  conveniently  drop  the  line,  and  let  the 
float  be  carried  along  dancing  up  and  down  amidst  the  froth 
on  the  water.  When  the  flood  of  evening  sunshine  shows 
that  the  sun  is  near  setting  it  is  time  to  reel  up  the 
line,  clean  the  hook  of  its  fragments  of  worm,  and  fix 
it  to  one  of  the  rings  of  the  rod.  Our  basket  contains 
twenty  or  twenty-five  little  fish,  well  shaped  and 
plump,  with  bright  red  fins  and  clean,  silvery  bodies. 
They  are  not  monsters,  certainly,  for  seven  or  eight  are  needed 
to  turn  the  scale  with  a  pound  weight.  But  they  will  be  none 
the  less  good  eating ;  they  have  lived  in  clear,  swift  waters, 
and  have  fed  on  clean  foods.  Take  them  to  the  kitchen  and 
let  the  cook  at  once  scrape  their  scales  and  remove  their 
guts,  but  on  no  account  let  her  cut  off  their  heads  or  split 
them  open,  which  she  will  be  anxious  to  do.  There  is  but  one 
way  of  cooking  roach,  and  that  by  grilling  them  at  a  clear 
hot  fire,  on  an  old-fashioned  gridiron,  so  that  they  come  to 
table  with  the  brown  sears  from  the  bars  upon  their  skins. 
Let  them  be  served  all  smoking  hot  and  well  sprinkled  with 
salt,  which  should  be  done  while  they  are  yet  upon  the  grill. 
On  no  consideration  suffer  the  cook  to  smear  them  with 
chopped  parsley  and  melted  butter,  which  she  will  want 
to  do;  they  should  have  dry  skins  and  no  liquor  in  the 
dish.  Upon  the  table  have  plates  of  thickly  cut  bread-and- 
butter,  white  or  brown ;  also  a  lemon  cut  in  half,  so  that  you 
may  squeeze  a  little  .-juice  on  your  plate,  and  not  cut  into 
eighths  or  sixteenths,  so  that  when  you  try  to  squeeze  them  the 
juice  rims  over  your  fingers  and  spirts  into  your  eyes.  Take 
a  fish  upon  your  plate,  and  a  fork  in  either  hand,  and  split 
your  fish  along  the  centre  of  his  back,  so  that  the  mid-rib  is 
separated  from  the  two  sides.  A  fragrant  steam  rises  as  he  is 
split,  and  the  white  meat  may  be  picked  off  the  skin  without 
fear  of  a  bone  in  your  throat.  What  a  capital  fish !  No 
taste  of  mud!  If  you  fancy  a  condiment  with  them,  try  a 
few  drops  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  anchovy  sauce  mixed  with  the 
lemon  juice.  It  is  delicious.  Hunger,  too,  is  a  very  good 
sauce.  The  bread-and-butter  also  tastes  excellent.  What  shall 
we  drink  ?  There  is  nothing  better  to  wash  them  down  than 
cups  of  tea.  It  has  been  a  pleasant  day,  for  no  day  spent  in 
fishing  can  be  otherwise  to  a  rural  philosopher.  Who  would 
not  return  contented  with  an  empty  basket  after  a  day  spent 
in  the  open  ail*  watching  a  float — 

“  Where  winding  streams  amid  the  flowery  meads 
Perpetual  glide  along;  and  undermine 
The  caverned  banks,  by  the  tenacious  roots 
Of  hoary  willows  arched  ;  gloomy  retreat 
Of  the  bright  scaly  kind,  where  they  at  will 
On  the  green  watery  reed  their  pasture  graze, 

Suck  the  moist  soil,  or  slumber  at  their  ease  ”  ? 

We  have  but  imperfectly  described  half  of  the  delights 
which  the  humblest  form  of  fishing  may  afford  to  those  who 
pursue  them.  The  pleasures  of  angling  have  very  frequently 
moved  the  merriment  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  appreci¬ 
ating  them ;  and  even  more  jests  and  stories  are  repeated  at 
the  expense  of  anglers  than  of  Bishops.  It  is  thought 
amusing  to  disturb  them  by  throwing  stones  into  the  water, 
or  making  inquiries  as  to  the  contents  of  their  creel. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  Piscator  Urbanus. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  LATE  MISS  MARY  KINGSLEY  ON  THE  BOERS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  think  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
the  late  Miss  Mary  Kingsley  just  before  her  death  may 
interest  your  readers. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A. 

“  I  shall  as  soon  as  possible  leave  South  Africa  and 
go  back  to  West  Africa,  for  I  hate  South  Africa.  The 
whole  atmosphere  seems  reeking  with  lies ;  you  can  believe  no 
one,  and  no  one  believes  you,  and  as  a  general  rule  this 
state  of  mind  is  safe  and  suited  to  the  region.  I  do  not 
like  such  regions,  that  is  all.  In  West  Africa  there  is  left 
some  honour,  some  trust  in  a  mans  word.  I  have  now  had, 
as  the  medical  men  would  say,  some  three  hundred  Boers  c  under 
observation.’  They  have  for  the  most  part  been  delirious,  and  talked 
their  minds  pretty  freely,  and  it  is  certain,  whatever  their  leaders 
maybe,  these  men  are  simple — fools,  from  my  individual  point  of 


view.  They  believe  in  the  Old  Testament  in  a  way  English 
people  do  not.  They,  the  Boers,  believe  in  it  like  the  negro  believes 
in  his  ju-ju.  Well,  the  Old  Testament  code  of  honour  is  extremely 
bad,  saving  your  presence,  and  the  Old  Testament  view  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  chosen  people — i.e.,  in  this  case  the  Boers— to 
any  other  race  is  also  very  low.  Their  view  is  that  Jehovah 
gave  them  the  Transvaal  as  their  Canaan.  If  you  can  understand 
such  a  state  of  mind,  they  are  Jews,  and  everything  promised 
by  Jehovah  is  their  private  property.  A  more  dangerous 
form  of  religion  they  could  not  have,  for  apart  from  it  they 
have  all  the  virtues  of  Dutchmen, — the  tenacity  of  purpose,  the 
independence  of  character,  and  if  it  be  a  virtue,  the  keen  love  of 
their  own  land.  It  is  not  their  own  if  any  one  else,  black  or  white, 
has  a  claim  to  power  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  a  mere  waste  of  time 
to  deal  with  a  tender  leniency  towards  the  Boer’s  political  feel¬ 
ings.  It  is  no  mortal  use  explaining  to  him  the  individual  advan¬ 
tages  he  will  have  as  a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  not  his 
Empire,  and  he  will  take  every  concession  you  give  him,  profit 
by  every  advantage  you  give  him,  and  use  all  his  increased  power 
to  get  back  his  own  country  for  himself.  The  only  thing  to  do 
with  them  is  to  so  utterly  defeat  them  that  they  will  realise  it  is 
no  mortal  use  their  thinking  they  can  in  this  generation  regain 
their  own  land,  and  then  educating  the  next  generation 
out  of  Old  Testamentism,  which  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
as  you  have  Exeter  Hall  and  Co.  in  your  own  camp  ; 
indeed.  South  Africa  will  be  an  awful  nuisance  to  the  Empire 
for  years.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  every  Colonist 
of  Dutch  descent  is  disloyal  to  the  British  Empire  at  heart. 
They  hate  the  English  Colonist  population ;  they  see  the  power 
of  England,  and  believe  in  it  more  than  the  Transvaalers  do,  but 
they  also  believe  in  their  power  to  humbug  England,  and  those 
who  will  say  they  are  in  favour  of  annexation,  &c.,  have  all  at 
the  back  of  their  minds  a  Dutch  South  Africa.  But  you  know 
more  about  the  whole  affair  than  I  do.  Here  am  I  stuck  round 
this  corner.  Bound  this  corner  come  all  the  sympathisers  with 
the  Boer  cause,  not  ostentatiously,  one  or  so  at  a  time,  and  they 
express  the  greatest  admiration,  &c.,  and  you  hear  what  they 
say — when  the  officer  is  not  intruding  his  presence  on  them.  It 
is  the  most  curious  mixture  of  absolute  simple  sincerity,  canting 
humbug,  and  real  good,  noble  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British 
officer  and  statesman.  Pearls  before  swine  are  such  things  as 
freedom  and  political  equality  for  all  white  men  when  given  to 
men  who  don’t  believe  in  these  things  and  who  do  believe  in  the 
Old  Testament  code,  and  when  such  concessions  are  given  for  the 
mere  sake  of  gaining  the  trust  and  affection  of  the  Dutch  here — 
weil,  the  British  Empire  is  merely  making  a  fool  of  itself.” 

[We  have  the  greatest  respect  for  everything  written  by 
Miss  Mary  Kingsley — one  of  the  noblest  and  most  just  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  truly  patriotic  of  Englishwomen — but  surely 
the  fault  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament  so  much  as  in  the  Boers. 
When  the  seed  fell  in  a  better  and  wholly  different  soil,  as  it 
did  in  the  Puritans  of  Old  and  of  New  England,  the  results 
were  not  a  negation  of  honour  and  humanity,  but  the  exact 
reverse.  Cromwell,  Milton,  and  Colonel  Hutchinson  were  as 
unlike  the  typical  Boer  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The 
true  Puritans,  the  “  men  who  called  Milton  friend,”  were 
steeped  in  Old  Testamentism,  but  they  were  essentially 
chivalrous,  high-minded  gentlemen. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SITUATION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — Your  article  on  the  above  in  the  Spectator  of  the  8th 
inst.  opens  the  way  to  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  I 
doubt,  however,  if  it  shows  much  acquaintance  with  local  con¬ 
ditions  in  South  Africa,  or  an  adequate  conception  of  Dutch 
character.  For  example,  yon  represent  the  Boers  as  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  receipt  of  the  “  thorough  beating  they  requii’ed.” 
This  is  exactly  what  they  do  not  acknowledge.  Man  for  man 
they  have  not  been  beaten, — the  honours  of  war  remain  with 
them.  With  heavy  odds  against  them  they  have  suffered 
defeat,  hut  they  still  retain,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  belief  in 
their  own  superiority  in  the  field  against  an  equal  number  of 
Englishmen.  One  cannot  but  be  sorry  that  this  is  so,  but 
the  fact  remains,  and  is  not  to  be  forgotten  because  ignored. 
Again,  you  say : — “  The  Boers  in  the  first  year  of  the  new 
regime  may  be  an  important  part  of  the  population.  In  three 
years’  time  they  will  be  a  small  minority.  In  ten  years’  time 
they  will  be  a  negligible  quantity.”  I  think  you  are  entirely 
mistaken.  It  is  in  the  first  years  only  that  they  will  be  “  a 
negligible  quantity.”  The  extraordinary  facility  by  which 
persons  of  English  origin  and  tradition  are  “  Dutchified  ”  in 
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South  Africa  lias  not  been  appreciated  by  those  who  have  not 
lived  there.  The  son  of  an  English  Bishop  is  the  keenest 
member  of  the  late  Bond  Ministry.  The  Chief  Moderator  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  a  Scotchman,  and  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  English  policy.  The  policeman  who  killed 
the  man  Edgar  rejoices  in  the  not  un-English  name  of  Jones. 
Mr.  Churchill  tells  us  of  his  encounter  with  a  “  Scottish 
Boer,”  and  with  two  young  men,  “  English  by  race,  Afri¬ 
kander  by  birth ,  Dutch  by  choice.”  Mr.  FitzPatrick  tells  us  that 
“  there  are  scores  of  Boers  unable  to  speak  word  of  English 
who,  nevertheless,  own  very  characteristic  English,  Scotch,  or 
Irish  names,  many  of  them  being  children  of  deserters  from 
the  British  Army.”  These  are  not  isolated  instances  ;  they  are 
characteristic  of  what  goes  on,  and  will  go  on,  all  over  South 
Africa.  The  Dutch  population  “  mop  up  ”  children  of  English 
birth.  Englishwomen  marry  Dutchmen  and  are  “  Dutchified.” 
Mrs.  Louis  Botha  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  Dutch  girls 
(unless  they  marry  money)  convert  their  husbands,  and  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  fact  of  almost  universal  experience  that 
the  children  of  mixed  marriages  are  Dutch  Afrikanders  in 
thought  and  sympathy.  Immigration  on  a  large  scale  will 
temporarily  stay  the  progress  of  Dutch  influences,  but  the 
larger  the  immigration  the  larger  will  be  Dutch  influence 
in  the  future.  There  seem  to  be  three  possibilities  for  South 
Africa: — (1)  A  second  Ireland, — coerced  and  restrained  by 
force.  This  could  not  last  for  long.  (2)  A  united  South 
Africa  under  the  British  flag  and  loyal  to  the  Empire. 
This  depends  upon  the  settlement  of  to-day.  If  it  is  carried 
out  on  the  lines  suggested  by  most  of  our  Press,  it  may  be 
put  out  of  consideration  at  once.  (3)  A  united  South  Africa 
under  an  Afrikander  flag.  We  lost  America  through  stupidity, 
and  we  English  people  sometimes  repeat  our  mistakes.  The 
promise  of  the  future  lies  with  the  Dutch.  If  we  conciliate 
them  we  retain  South  Africa.  If  we  fail  to  do  so  we  lose 
South  Africa.  It  may  be  that  things  have  gone  too  far  to 
make  this  possible.  The  Dutch  character  is  one  which  will 
always  preclude  the  Dutch  population  from  becoming  a 
negligible  quantity.  If  we  lose  South  Africa  it  will  be  due 
to  the  Chamberlain  diplomacy.  It  is  disastrous  that  two 
countries  should  have  engaged  in  war  on  account  of  three 
men, — Cecil  Rhodes  at  the  Cape,  Paul  Kruger  at  Pretoria, 
and  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Whitehall. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

22  High  Street,  Stepney,  H.  C.  Baumgarten. 

[The  absorption  of  the  British  by  the  Dutch  only  takes 
place  to  any  great  extent  where  the  Dutch  are  in  a  majority. 
When,  as  in  the  Transvaal  of  the  future,  there  is  a  large  non- 
Dutch  and  English-speaking  population,  the  absorption  will  be 
the  other  way.  Absorption  of  this  kind  was  taking  place  in  the 
Johannesburg  district,  in  spite  of  the  furious  efforts  of  the 
Boers  to  prevent  it.  Our  correspondent’s  mistake  is  a  com¬ 
mon  one.  He  has  not,  apparently,  imagination  enough  to 
conceive  a  state  of  things  in  South  Africa  different  from  that 
which  is  or  has  been.  Ten  years  hence,  provided  we  make  no 
attempt  to  kill  the  Dutch  language  by  unfair  means,  and  treat 
the  Boers  justly — which  we  confidently  believe  we  shall  do — 
he  will  find  out  his  error. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


THE  NAVY  AND  THE  MARINES. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  letter  of  “  Naval  Officer”  under  the  above  heading 
in  the  Spectator  of  September  1st,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  correspondence  you  recently  published  describing  a 
“  serious  defect  in  the  Navy,”  which  dealt  with  the  engineer 
branch  of  the  Service,  reveals  how  much  the  “human 
element”  in  our  naval  problem  needs  attention.  I  rejoice 
that  the  Spectator  allows  space  for  its  consideration.  “  Naval 
Officer  ”  observes  that  there  exists  “  open  discontent  ”  in  the 
Marine  branch  of  the  Naval  Service,  which  numbers  some 
twenty  thousand  officers  and  men,  and  is  composed  of  two 
corps,  artillery  and  infantry.  Other  correspondents  have 
informed  you  that  the  same  state  of  things  exists  in  another 
branch  of  the  Navy — viz.,  the  engineers — which  numbers  some 
twenty-three  thousand.  Thus  your  columns  record,  from 
various  sources,  the  assertion  that  discontent  prevails  among 
some  forty -three  thousand  officers  and  men  of  the  Fleet.  If 
there  be  any  foundation  for  this — and  I  know  there  is  a  great 
deal — the  fact  is  of  national  import.  It  is  rendered  more 
striking  by  remembering  that  if  boys  under  training  be 
deducted  from  the  effective  strength,  the  figure  forty-three 


thousand  represents  about  half  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
Fleet,  and  largely  exceeds  the  total  number  of  sea-officers  and 
seamen  borne  in  the  Naval  Service.  I  agree  with  “  Naval 
Officer's”  conclusions,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  them, 
as  to  the  direction  the  reform  he  demands  should  proceed.  They 
seem,  in  effect,  those  put  forward  by  me  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution  on  “  General  Principles 
of  Naval  Organisation,”  March  6th,  1871,  which  I  have 
persistently  advocated  during  the  intervening  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years.  I,  however,  differ  from  the  reasons  he  gives  for 
those  conclusions.  He  seems  to  regard  the  great  national 
question  of  waste  and  confusion  in  the  Navy  too  much  from 
the  point  of  view  of  persons  rather  than  of  principles.  Now 
the  taxpayers  provide  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  these  mag¬ 
nificent  Marine  forces  for  Naval  Service.  No  expense  is 
spared  in  the  scientific  education  of  the  officers  and 
the  training  of  the  men  for  service  both  afloat  and 
ashore.  Having  got  these  highly  organised  and  specially 
trained  forces,  “  Naval  Officer  ”  tells  us  what  the  Admiralty 
does  with  them.  Their  functions  are  now  narrowed  within  the 
following  limits  : — (1)  Sentry  duty,  which  bluejackets  can  be 
taught  to  do  as  well ;  (2)  employment  “  as  working  hands,  where 
their  military  training  is  more  of  a  drawback  than  otherwise  ” ; 
(3)  domestic  service,  “  in  which  department  they  do  anything 
but  shine.”  Parenthetically  he  mentions  that  they  “  man  a 
comparatively  insignificant  number  of  guns  and  supply  a  small 
proportion  of  ammunition.”  Your  readers  may  well  ask  why  the 
Navy  gets  so  little  return  out  of  so  great  an  expenditure  on  the 
Marine  forces.  They  will  hardly  accept  the  reasons  indicated 
by  “  Naval  Officer,”  which  in  effect  are  these : — (a)  Because 
naval  officers,  happily,  do  not  now  require  protection  from 
their  own  men  which  Marines  formerly  afforded ;  (bj 
because  “  the  seaman  gunner  of  to  -  day  is  almost  as 
highly  trained  and  every  bit  as  good  a  shot  as  your 
[Marine]  artilleryman,  and  has  shown  that  on  shore  he  is  fit  and 
ready  to  take  his  place  in  any  fighting  line  or  work  any  field 
battery  with  equal  success,  while  for  ship  purposes  generally  he 
is  incomparably  superior.”  His  first  reason  is  sound  and  a 
matter  for  rejoicing  ;  his  second  is  open  to  the  gravest  question. 
Space  does  not  permit  my  dealing  with  it  fully.  I  may,  how¬ 
ever,  state  one  or  two  broad  facts.  We  want  the  most  highly 
trained  men  behind  the  guns  of  our  ships  and  the  very  best 
shots.  What  they  are  called  or  what  may  be  the  colour  of 
their  clothes  is  of  no  importance.  Now  the  Parliamentary 
return  of  the  prize  firing  in  the  Fleet  shows  as  follows. 
Where  the  “  insignificant  number  of  guns  ”  manned  by 
Marine  Artillery  and  Infantry  have  been  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete  with  those  manned  by  bluejackets,  they  have  earned 
more  prize-firing  money  per  gun’s  crew  than  the  seamen. 
Naval  officers  now  never  allow  Marine  Artillery  to  land  from 
ships  on  service  with  field  guns.  They  put  bluejackets  to 
them  and  use  the  Marine  Artillery  as  an  infantry  escort,  or 
leave  them  behind  on  board ;  yet  in  friendly  competitions  for 
prizes  in  peace  for  field-gun  exercises  the  Marine  Artillery 
beat  the  bluejackets.  Admiral  C.  Johnstone,  a  high  authority 
and  former  Captain  of  the  Training  Squadron,  writes  :  “  The 
gunnery  training  of  the  Marines  is  such  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  modern  man-of-war  might  be  successfully  taken 
through  an  action  with  no  seamen  on  board  except  the  helms¬ 
man.”  The  reason  of  the  limitations  put  on  the  use  and 
application  of  Marines  is  founded  on  natural  professional 
prejudice, — not  necessity.  Executive  naval  officers  like 
running  their  own  show.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
this,  for  they  are  in  a  tight  corner,  into  which  steam 
and  mechanical  contrivance  have  forced  them.  They 
ai-e  supplanted  by  the  engineer  so  far  as  locomotion 
and  working  of  all  appliances  of  a  man-of-war  are 
concerned.  The  sailor’s  occupation  in  the  Royal  Navy  is 
gone,  and  the  modern  man-of-war’s  man  is  an  old  Marine 
brought  up  to  date  and  disguised  as  a  seaman.  Admiral  Sir 
A.  Hoskins  declares  “  he  has  little  to  do  but  lie  down  at  sea 
and  march  about  Corradino  parade-ground  when  in  harbour.’’ 
Admiral  Penrose  Fitzgerald  thus  sums  up  the  position : 
“  Steam  and  machinery  have  battled  with  the  elements  and 
defeated  them  far  more  signally  than  ever  J ack  Tar  did  in 
his  palmiest  days,  and  the  caricature  of  him  we  have  been 
vainly  striving  to  keep  up  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
must  pass  away.”  Under  these  circumstances  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Navy,  finding  itself  deprived  by  the  engineer 
department  of  its  ancient  functions  and  forced  to  assimilate 
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itself  to  the  role  of  the  historic  Marine  in  all  but  dress,  resents 
and  resists  the  claims  of  the  engine-room  department  to  equal 
privileges  and  position,  and  “  battens  down  ”  Marines  so  that 
their  cry  to  be  allowed  their  “show”  shall  not  be  heard.  The 
Naval  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  drawn  exclusively  from 
the  executive  branch  ;  there  is  neither  a  Marine  nor 
Engineer  Lord.  No  one  need  be  surprised  if  the  policy 
of  the  Admiralty  with  regard  to  the  personnel  is  to  sit  on 
the  safety-valves  and  shut  their  ears  to  sounds  indicating 
mischief.  My  reasons  for  agreeing  with  “  Naval  Officer’s  ” 
general  conclusions  I  will  give  in  a  sentence  quoted  from  my 
lecture.  Speaking  of  the  Marine  system,  I  said: — “It  has 
been  the  silent,  quiet  work  of  generations  of  unknown 
officers.  Severely  tried  and  tested  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  it 
has  never  failed.  But  its  vitality  as  a  distinct  Service, 
for  special  purposes,  is  gradually  being  crushed  out  of  it 
by  the  steady  exterior  pressure  of  an  advancing  naval 
system.  It  is  now  not  much  more  than  a  ‘  stop-gap’  in 
trifling  deficiencies  in  that  system,  a  ‘make-shift’  to  cover 
flaws  and  defects.  This  state  of  things  is  detrimental  to  both 
the  Naval  and  Marine  forces,  and  consequently  injurious  to 
national  interests.”  I  would  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  caution 
your  readers  against  accepting  the  views  of  your  correspon¬ 
dent  on  Marine  officers.  According  to  him,  the  Navy  cannot 
make  any  use  of  them ;  the  real  truth  being  the  Navy  will 
not.  In  support  of  my  assertion  in  opposition  to  his  I  will 
state  one  single  fact.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  for  the  best  naval  essay  was  this  year 
won  by  a  Marine  Infantry  officer  (Major  C.  Field),  the  subject 
being  as  follows : — “  Considering  the  changes  made  in  naval 
construction  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  in  view  of  the 
experience  gained  during  the  Chino-Japanese  and  Spanish- 
American  Wars,  what  are  the  best  types  of  war- vessels  for  the 
British  Navy,  including  armour,  armament,  and  general 
equipment  for  ships  of  all  types  ?  ”  There  is  something  truly 
comic  in  the  reflection  that  when  the  gallant  author,  who 
beat  all  his  naval  competitors,  serves  on  board  ship,  “  Naval 
Officer  ”  will  tell  him,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
Service,  “  There  is  no  place  for  you  on  board  my  ship.”- — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  John  C.  R.  Colomb. 

Dromquinna,  Kenmare,  Kerry. 


SIR  JOHN  MANDEYILLE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — When  I  read  the  delightful  “  Travels,”  I  try  some¬ 
times  to  find  a  key  or  meaning  to  their  riddles.  I  have  often 
wondered  whether,  in  his  description  of  the  long  apple  found 
in  Egypt,  Mandeville  did  not  refer  to  the  banana.  The  latter  is 
certainly  “  sweet  and  of  good  savour.”  When  it  ripens,  it  does 
not  last  many  days.  Mandeville,  or  rather  the  writer,  lived 
before  the  days  of  quick  sea  passages,  and  when  the 
mysteries  of  packing  tropical  fruits  were  unknown.  For 
he  says  :  “  They  will  rot  within  eight  days,  and  for 
that  cause  men  may  not  carry  off  the  apples  to  far 
countries.”  The  most  curious  part  of  his  description  is 
that  if  “ye  cut  them  in  never  so  many  gobbets  or  parts, 
overthwart  or  end  long,  evermore  ye  shall  find  the  Figure  of 
the  Holy  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesu.”  Now,  if  you  cut  a  banana 
across,  though  not  from  end  to  end,  you  will  find  the  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Crucifix,  especially  at  a  certain  stage  of  ripeness. 
When  I  was  at  Madeira,  I  was  told  that  the  natives  will  never 
cut  a  banana  with  a  knife  on  account  of  the  resemblance. — I 
am,  Sir,  &e.,  Mart  Child. 

HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — There  is  one  sentence  in  your  admirable  article  in  the 
Spectator  of  September  8th  on  Henry  Sidgwick  to  which,  so  I 
think,  exception  should  be  taken, — namely,  “  He  carefully  and 
conscientiously  instructed,  but  he  did  not  inspire.”  Some  of 
those  who  heard  him  lecture,  not  once  or  twice,  but  day  after 
day  and  term  after  term,  will  not  admit  that  this  is  true. 
One  of  them,  at  all  events,  can  say  that  he  never  heard,  and 
can  hardly  imagine,  a  more  inspiring  teacher.  Had  the 
number  of  his  hearers  been  greater  than  it  was,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  me  to  write  this ;  but  if  I  can  speak 
only  on  behalf  of  a  small  number,  I  believe  that  I  can 
sincerely  speak  of  the  greatest  happiness  that  ever  befell  us. 
—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  M. 


FEAR  AND  INFECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  article  in  the  Spectator  of  September  8th  on 
“  The  Plague  in  Great  Britain  ”  you  say  :  “  Whether  intense 
fear  of  a  disease  predisposes  towards  an  attack  of  that  disease 
may  be  doubtful.”  I  do  not  think  it  is  doubtful  at  all. 
Given  the  presence  of  the  specific  course  of  a  zymotic  disease, 
whether  it  shall  develop  or  come  to  naught  will  depend  upon 
the  relative  vigour  of  the  attacking  and  the  attacked 
organism,  and  any  depressing  influence  may  be  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scales  against  the  latter.  It  is  certain,  for  instance, 
that  cold  with  fatigue  may  afford  the  lui’king  microbe  of 
pneumonia  its  opportunity  for  successful  invasion ;  and  this 
is  no  solitary  instance.  I  have  seen  a  woman  nursing  in¬ 
fluenza  patients  for  weeks  with  impunity,  till  one  day  a  long, 
tiring  walk  in  the  snow  had  to  be  undertaken,  and  then,  at 
once,  she  succumbed  to  the  infection.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  intense  fear  may  act  in  a  similar  way.  By  disordering 
the  bodily  functions,  depressing  the  vitality,  and  reducing  the 
resisting  power  of  the  citizen  and  soldier  cells  of  the  human 
organism,  it  may  open  the  gates  to  the  pathogenic  microbe. 
In  the  presence  of  cholera  intense  fear  is  dangerous,  not  only 
as  a  general  depressant,  but  also  in  another  special  way.  A 
quite  healthy  stomach  may  usually  receive  the  cholera  poison 
without  ill  result,  but  any  disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
adds  greatly  to  the  danger.  Now  intense  fear  does  effectually 
interfere  with  digestion,  and  by  causing  derangement  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  secretions  and  contents,  supplies  just  the 
suitable  nidus  for  the  cholera  bacillus.  Thus,  though  there 
be  no  actual  virtue  in  amulets  and  charms,  there  may  be 
much  in  the  brave  spirit  which  faith  in  them  inspires. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  M.D. 


EPITAPH. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — These  lines  on  a  gravestone  in  a  village  on  the  Mendips 
are  new  to  me  : — 

“  One  less  at  home : 

The  charmed  circle  broken,  a  dear  face 
Missed  day  by  day  from  its  accustomed  place : 

But  cleansed,  and  saved,  and  perfected  by  grace. 

One  more  in  heaven.” 

— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Oakhill.  P.  M.  Martineau. 


THE  ATTRACTION  OF  QUAKERISM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  article  in  the  Spectator  of  June  9th  and  the  reply 
thereto  from  my  friend,  John  William  Graham,  came  to  me 
several  weeks  later ;  and  while  I  was  very  glad  to  have  him 
reply  to  you  as  he  did,  I  was  disappointed  that  he  did  not  dis¬ 
pose  at  once  of  the  curious  idea  that  the  original  Quakers 
were  of  the  fanatical  sort  of  your  old  lady  who  refused  even 
to  lock  her  doors  against  burglars.  I  enclose  you  a  couple  of 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  two  of  the  originals  of  the 
Society,  George  Fox  and  his  friend,  Isaac  Pennington,  which 
will  effectually  dispose  of  any  idea  that  they  did  not  recognise 
the  use  and  actual  necessity  of  force  and  a  resort  to  “the 
sword  of  justice.”  My  delay  in  writing  this  has  come  from 
my  inability  to  look  up  these  authorities  earlier,  and  I  hope 
the  subject  will  not  have  lost  its  interest  by  the  delay.  John 
William  Graham  has  made  a  mistake  about  John  Bright, 
surely,  in  stating  that  he  “  theoretically  objected  to  every  war 
which  had  happened  in  his  time.”  No  more  than  Isaac 
Pennington  would  have  done, — though  admitting  that  “  there  is 
a  better  State.” — I  am,  Six-,  &c.,  Samuel  Bancroft,  jun. 

‘Rockford,’  Wilmington,  Delaware,  JJ.S.A. 

“Ye  that  are  in  that  seed,  see  that  you  accuse  no  man  falsely, 
that  hath  the  sword  of  justice,  which  is  to  keep  the  peace,  and  is 
a  terror  to  the  evil-doers,  and  to  keep  down  the  transgressors, 
and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well ; — this  is  owned  in  its 
[jlace.” — From  188th  Epistle  of  George  Fox. 

“  It  is  not  for  a  nation  (coming  into  the  Gospel  life  and  prin¬ 
ciple)  to  take  care  beforehand  how  they  shall  be  preserved  ;  but 
the  Gospel  will  teach  a  nation  (if  they  hearken  to  it)  as  well  as  a 
particular  person  to  trust  the  Lora,  and  to  wait  on  him  for  pre¬ 
servation.  Israel  of  old  stood  not  by  their  strength  and  wisdom 
and  preparations  against  their  enemies ;  but  in  quietness  and 
confidence,  and  waiting  on  the  Lord  for  direction  (Isaiah  xxx.  15), 
and  shall  not  such  now,  who  are  true  Israelites,  and  have  indeed 
attained  to  the  true  Gospel  state,  follow  the  Lord  in  the  peace- 
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able  life  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  unless  they  see  by  rational 
demonstration  beforehand  how  they  shall  be  preserved  therein  ? 
I  speak  not  this  against  any  magistrates  or  peoples  defending 
themselves  against  foreign  invasion,  or  making  use  of  the  sword 
to  suppress  the  violent  and  evil-doers  within  their  borders  (for 
this  the  present  estate  of  things  may  and  doth  require,  and  a 
great  blessing  will  attend  the  sword  where  it  is  borne  uprightly 
to  that  end.  and  its  use  will  be  honourable ;  and  while  there  is  need 
of  a  sword  the  Lord  will  not  suffer  that  Government  or  those 
governors  to  want  fitting  instruments  under  them,  for  the 
managing  thereof,  to  wait  on  Him  in  His  fear,  to  have  the  edge 
of  it  rightly  directed),  but  there  is  a  better  state  which  the  Lord 
hath  already  brought  some  into,  and  which  nations  are  to  expect 
and  travel  towards.’’’ — Isaac  Pennington’s  Works — “  Something 
Spoken  Concerning  the  Magistrates’  Protection  of  the  Innocent.” 


RIFLE  CLUBS. 

[To  tub  Editor  op  tub  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  Bradley’s  interesting  letter  in  the  Spectator  of 
September  Sth  seems  to  me  to  justify  a  continuation  of  this 
correspondence.  He  has  misinterpreted  Rule  5  of  those 
quoted  in  your  last  issue  by  me.  An  honorary  member  may 
take  his  private  rifle  anywhere  away  from  the  range,  but 
may  not  remove  any  other  rifle  which  his  subscription  entitles 
him  to  use.  He  is  entitled  to  use  a  rifle  by  his  subscription, 
the  said  rifle  to  be  provided  at  the  range  and  kept  there,  but  if 
he  has  a  private  “  picked”  rifle  so  much  the  better  for  him. 
Mr.  Bradley’s  remarks  on  the  French  societies  prove  that 
enthusiasm  in  this  matter  is  in  no  wise  misplaced.  I  should 
like  to  know  where  he  got  his  information.  It  sounds  some¬ 
what  imposing.  I  have  every  faith  in  the  intelligence  of 
those  who  direct  the  inner  arrangements  of  the  Volunteer 
corps  throughout  this  country,  and  feel  sure  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  complaints  one  hears  of  insufficient  ammunition 
in  Volunteer  artillery  regiments  and  similar  matters  would 
be  unheard.  One  could  wish  that  all  honorary  members  enjoyed 
Mr.  Bradley’s  privileges,  but  this  may  come  in  the  future. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  Urwick. 


TURNING  EASTWARDS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  corroboration  of  “Vicarius  Vigorniensis  ”  ( Spectator , 
September  Sth),  may  I  recall  to  your  memory  Wordsworth's 
second  poem,  “  On  Seeing  the  Foundation  Preparing  for  the 

Erection  of  -  Chapel,  Westmoreland,”  especially  the 

fourth  verse  ? — 

“  Mindful  of  Him  who  in  the  Orient  born 

There  lived,  and  on  the  Cross  His  life  resigned. 

And  who,  from  out  the  regions  of  the  morn. 

Issuing  in  pomp,  shall  come  to  judge  mankind.” 

Also  the  last  lines  : — 

“  That  symbol  of  the  dayspring  from  on  high, 

Triumphant  o’er  the  darkness  of  the  grave.” 

—I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Wiseman  House,  Buxton.  Marian  Bates. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  a  letter  signed  “F.  H.”  which  appeared  in  the 
Spectator  of  September  Sth  the  writer  states  that  “  the  elegy 
commonly  known  as  ‘The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore ’  is  not 
an  original  composition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfe's,  but  a  very 
happy  and  spirited  translation  from  the  French  of,  I  think,  an 
unknown  writer  of  lines  descriptive  of  the  hasty  burial  of 
Colonel  de  Beaumanoir,  killed  in  the  defence  of  Pondicherry 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  British  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote.” 
Your  correspondent  has  been  the  victim  of  an  innocent 
mystification  on  the  part  of  “  Father  Prout  ”  (F.  S.  Mahony), 
who,  as  is  recorded  in  the  “  Dictionary  of  National  Bio¬ 
graphy,”  in  1837  contributed  to  the  first  number  of  “Bentley's 
Miscellany  ”  “  a  clever  French  rendering  of  Wolfe’s  ‘  Burial  of 
Sir  John  Moore,’  which  he  entitled  ‘Les  Funerailles  de  Beau¬ 
manoir,’  and  pretended  to  regard  as  the  original  of  Wolfe’s 
poem.”  This  French  version  of  Mahony’s  was  reprinted  in 
the  edition  of  “Father  Prout’s  Reliques”  which  was  issued 
in  1860  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  “  Bohn's  Illustrated  Library.” 
Wolfe's  authorship  of  the  famous  lines,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  suggested  to  him  by  his  perusal  of  Southey’s  account  in 
the  “  Edinburgh  Annual  Register”  of  Sir  John  Moore’s 
death,  though  disputed  for  some  years,  was  finally  established 
some  sixty  years  ago  by  the  discovery  of  an  autograph  letter 
from  Wolfe  containing  a  copy  of  the  poem.  The  circum¬ 


stances  are  related  in  the  article  on  Wolfe  in  the  “  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography.” — I  am  Sir,  &c., 

Dorncy  Wood,  Burnham,  Buclcs.  Paget  Toynbee. 


COUNT  VON  WALDERSEE'S  APPOINTMENT. 

[To  thf.  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  amazement  the  letter  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  “  L.  C.  J.,”  in  the  Spectator  of  September  8th.  His 
advice  appears  to  be  that  we  should  scuttle  out  of  China  with¬ 
out  exacting  any  reparation  for  the  outrages  of  the  past,  or 
any  guarantee  for  the  future.  We  are  simply  to  wait  until- 
in  the  Greek  Kalends,  China  civilises  herself.  And  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  argument  we  are  told  that  the  Japanese,  “who 
were  quite  as  conservative  as  the  Chinese,  have  developed 
rapidly.”  The  Japanese  conservative !  Why,  Sir,  since  “the 
beginning  of  all  the  days  ”  the  world’s  story  contains  no 
example  of  a  country  which  has  been  so  consistently  ready  to 
adopt  changes  as  J apan.  Her  whole  history  is  a  record  of 
revolutions  and  civil  wars.  No  country  has  so  often  changed 
its  form  of  government.  Exclusive,  indeed,  she  was,  especially 
as  regards  Westerns,  but  conservative  never.  Her  whole 
civilisation,  such  as  we  found  it  in  1860,  was  borrowed  from 
China.  Buddhism,  literature,  the  art  of  writing,  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  sages,  the  arts  and  crafts,  music,  painting, — all  of 
Chinese  origin.  The  Shin  To  and  the  Harakiri  were  the 
only  two  national  institutions ;  the  former  in  many  sects  so 
mixed  up  with  Buddhism  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable ;  while 
as  regards  the  latter,  when  Keiki,  the  last  of  the  Shoguns,  was 
invited  to  perform  that  rite  as  a  fitting  exit  from  the  world's 
drama,  he  calmly  replied  that  it  was  “out  of  fashion,”  and  retired 
into  the  privacy  of  his  own  castle,  there  to  solace  his  leisure, 
as  became  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  with  the  composition  of 
Chinese,  not  Japanese,  poetry.  Then  came  the  great  trans¬ 
formation  scene  when  the  yehoshi  gave  way  to  the  cocked  hat, 
when  European  civilisation  was  swallowed  whole,  and  Japan 
was  happy  in  one  more  change.  For,  indeed,  change  is  what 
she  revels  in.  Even  the  language  has  in  the  last  thirty  years 
undergone  great  alterations  by  the  adoption  of  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  number  of  bastard  Chinese  words  and  phrases ;  so 
much  so  that  one  of  the  finest  Japanese  scholars  living  told 
me  that,  after  a  few  years  absence,  he  found  himself  quite  at 
sea  in  conversing  with  officials,  and  that  he  had  to  leam 
practically  a  new  vocabulary.  Surely  this  is  not  the  way  with 
conservative  nations.  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
an  eminently  conservative  people,  dearly  prizing  a  civilisation 
which  is  their  own,  and  wedded  to  customs  which  were  ancient 
even  in  the  days  of  Confucius,  twenty-four  centuries  ago. 
“L.  C.  J.”  may  as  well  cry  for  the  moon  as  expect  automatic 
changes  in  such  a  folk.  Apparently  he  wishes  to  see  repeated 
in  China  Majuba  Hill  with  its  consequences. — I  am,  Sir,  & c  , 

A.  B.  Freeman  Mitford. 


“  SIPODO  AND  BERNARD— 1858  AND  1900.” 

[To  tiie  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — You  say  in  noticing  my  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
( Spectator ,  September  Sth)  that  while  it  is  true  that  London 
crowds  in  1858  did  cheer  the  men  who  plotted  against 
Napoleon's  life,  and  appeals  were  made  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  jury  who  acquitted,  still  it  differs  from  recent  conduct  in 
Brussels  in  this,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  guilty  of  a 
coup  d'etat.  Surely  on  reconsideration  you  will  see  how 
perilous  it  would  be  if  you  lent  your  authority  to  the  drawing 
of  such  a  difference.  History  may  weigh  the  ethical  conduct 
of  Brutus,  or  Ravaillac,  or  Wilkes  Booth,  or  Joe  Brady,  but 
law  and  the  seemly  circumstances  of  law  ought  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  mere  issue  of  guilty  or  not.  The  matter  needs 
no  amplification.  In  Napoleon’s  case,  he  was  “our  august 
ally”  after  the  coup  d'etat,  he  was  the  honoured  guest 
of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  in  1S57  and  their 
host  in  1858,  so  that  the  coup  d'etat  was,  so  far  as 
condonation  is  possible,  condoned.  You  condemn  it  and 
so  do  I,  but  good  men  have  justified  it,  and  seven 
millions  of  Frenchmen  ratified  it.  But  I  am  only  concerned 
to  enter  a  respectful  protest  against  anything  that  would  seem 
like  making  excuses  for  murderers  because  they  happen  to 
assail  a  man  whom  you  think  wicked.  Pray  remember,  too, 
that  had  the  vile  plot  of  1S58  succeeded,  the  Empress,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  would  have  been  killed,  for  she  was  in  the  same  carriage 
with  the  Emperor.  As  it  was,  innocent  bystanders  were 
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killed.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  allow  your  deserved  authority  to 
be  thrown  on  the  side  of  those  who  applaud  murder  or 
murderers  anywhere.  A  small  matter  in  conclusion :  the 
name  of  that  mad,  had  hoy  of  Brussels  is,  I  find,  given  in  all 
reports  as  Sipido,  and  I  ought  to  have  followed  usage.  It 
seemed  to  me,  however,  that  it  was  a  corruption  or  variant 
of  the  name  of  the  Antwerp  patriot-priest  of  1830.  But  I  do 
not  find  myself  supported  in  that  view,  and  therefore  your 
correction  was  well  founded,  as  usage  is  all  in  the  matter. — I 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  John  F.  Taylor. 

Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's,  S.  W. 


POETRY. 

THE  ROAD  TO  LADYSMITH. 

Gentle  herdsman,  tell  me,  pray, 

Unto  the  town  of  Ladysmith 
Which  is  the  right  and  ready  way  ? 

The  way  is  easy  to  he  gone, 

Although  to  use  but  lately  won  ; 

And  though  across  the  thirsty  waste 
And  o’er  the  veldt  hut  faintly  traced, 

For  scarce  yet  green,  on  either  hand, 

Are  graves  that  mark  in  that  new  land 
The  long,  lone  road  to  Ladysmith. 

Then  tell  me,  gentle  herdsman,  pray, 

Upon  the  road  to  Ladysmith 
Whose  are  the  graves  that  mark  the  way 

The  graves  are  theirs  who  died  to  give 
To  Freedom  room  and  right  to  live ; 

She  called  them  years  and  years  ago — • 

How  they  made  answer  all  men  know 
At  Badajos — Trafalgar  Bay — 

At  Waterloo,  and  yesterday 

They  spoke  once  more  at  Ladysmith. 

Then,  gentle  herdsman,  tell  me,  pray, 

Now  men  go  free  to  Ladysmith 
If  they  will  rest  who  made  the  way  ? 

Ah,  pilgrim,  never  will  they  rest 
While  East  is  sundered  from  the  West ; 

For  they  unweariedly  must  tramp 
At  Freedom’s  call  from  camp  to  camp ; 

And  many  a  road  for  men  to  tread 
Must  yet  be  guarded  by  their  dead, — 

As  this  which  leads  to  Ladysmith. 

W.  G.  Hole. 


VIA  MEDIA. 

I  know  not  yet,  admits  the  wise  ; 

I  know,  the  braggart  fool  replies. 

Midway  the  modem  highway  lies, — ■ 

I  do  not  know,  but  criticise. 

L.  E.  G.  B. 


MUSIC. 

NIETZSCHE  AND  WAGNER. 

The  attitude  which  an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  Wagnerian 
is  (or  at  any  rate  was)  capable  of  assuming  in  regard  to 
hostile  criticism  of  his  hero  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
only  ref erence  to  Nietzsche  which  occurs  in  Mr.  H.  T.  Finck’s 
very  interesting  and  useful  Life  of  Wagner,  which  appeared 
some  seven  years  ago.  “  Nietzsche,  the  well-known  philolo¬ 
gist,”  writes  Mr.  Finck,  “was  at  first  an  ardent  Wagnerite 
and  wrote  obscure  stuff,  of  which  Dr.  Hanslick  truly  wrote 
that  the  reader  ‘  might  fancy  himself  in  a  lunatic  asylum.’  A 
few  years  later  he  suddenly  changed  about  and  wrote  in  a 
similar  style  against  his  former  idol  (see  Der  Fall  Wagner,  in 
which  Bizet  is  represented  as  the  operatic  god  and  Wagner 
as  the  devil).  Facilis  descensus  Averni !  Shortly  thereafter 
the  perpetrator  of  this  pamphlet  was  placed  where  he  belonged — 
in  a  lunatic  asylum."  We  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Finck,  if  he 
were  writing  his  book  to-day,  would  have  used  such  brutal 
language  as  that  which  we  have  italicised.  Even  in  the  last 
few  years  the  tone  and  temper  of  controversialists  on  the 


Wagner  question  have  greatly  improved.  The  champions  of 
his  genius,  realising  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  engaged 
in  the  task  of  knocking  in  an  open  door,  have  found  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  indulge  in  any  violent  exertion ;  while  the 
anti- Wagnerian  scribes  have  largely  abated  their  hostility, 
going  in  some  instances  even  to  the  length  of  expressing  a 
chastened  admiration  for  the  works  they  formerly  abused 
with  the  utmost  heartiness.  Nietzsche,  however,  stands  in  a 
category  by  himself,  being,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  usual  process  has  been  inverted,  and 
W agnerolatry  has  been  succeeded  by  Wagnerophobia.  The 
consistent  depreciation  of  Dr.  Hanslick  might  extort  a  certain 
reluctant  respect,  while  one  can  imagine  a  certain  subdued 
exultation  over  the  comparative  recantation  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Bennett.  But  to  forgive,  or  even  listen  to,  the  renegade 
Nietzsche  must  still  be  the  hardest  test  to  which  a  sensitive 
Wagnerian  can  be  subjected.  Whether  his  panegyrics  of 
Wagner  were  incoherent  or  not  we  have  no  means  of  judging, 
but  to  accuse  Der  Fall  Wagner  of  obscurity  argues  eithe? 
ignorance  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Finck.  You 
may  call  it  wrong-headed,  wild,  extravagant,  and  dis 
figured  by  an  egotism  which  verges  on  effrontery,  but 
as  to  its  pungency,  its  sparkle,  its  happy  audacity  of  phrase, 
and  the  incisive  brevity  (so  rai-e  in  a  German  prose-writer) 
of  its  crisp  staccato  sentences,  there  can  be  no  question. 
What  is  more,  we  feel  sure  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
sincere  admirers  of  Wagner  can  without  any  disloyalty  appre¬ 
ciate  the  wit,  and  even  admit  the  justice,  of  a  good  deal  of 
Nietzsche’s  impeachment.  The  two  men  were  both  invincible 
egoists,  and  as  such  bound  to  clash  sooner  or  later ;  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Wagner  discountenanced  the 
excesses  of  his  extreme  followers,  and  complained  bitterly  to 
Liszt  of  the  class  of  silly  enthusiasts  “  who  write  rubbish 
about  him  and  then  expect  to  be  praised.”  It  was  one  such, 
as  Mr.  Finck  reminds  us,  who  declared  that  “  if  everything 
that  other  musicians,  poets,  and  philosophers  have  left  us 
were  burned  and  only  Wagner’s  Nibelungen  remained,  the 
world  would  not  only  be  no  loser,  but  it  would  gain,  because 
it  could  then  at  once  and  uninterruptedly  devote  itself  to 
the  study  of  the  Nibelungen."  Such  extravagances  provoked 
reprisals,  and  (once  more  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Finck) 
we  learn  that  Wagner  “felt  keenly  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  wits  in  the  Press  were  arraigned  [sic]  against  him.” 

With  characteristic  audacity  Nietzsche  prefaces  his  pam¬ 
phlet  (of  which  an  excellent  translation  by  Mr.  Common 
will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  edition  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin)  with  a  frank  confes¬ 
sion  of  his  original  intimate  adhesion  to  Wagnerism. 
“No  one  was  more  perilously  mixed  up  with  Wagnerism 
than  I  was ;  ”  and  again :  “  I  was  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  Wagnerians.”  But  it  was  his  destiny  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  influence  because  he  was  a  philosopher,  to 
get  beyond  Wagner  as  he  got  “beyond  good  and  evil ” ;  it 
was  an  act  of  self-conquest,  an  emancipation  from  the 
maladie  du  siecle,  from  the  trammels  of  the  modernity, 
decadence,  and  neuroticism  summed  up  in  Wagner.  It  is 
the  especial  duty  of  the  philosopher  to  fathom  the  recesses  of 
the  modern  soul,  and  Wagner  is  indispensable  as  the  best 
guide  through  that  labyrinth,  and  just  as  it  is  perfectly  in¬ 
telligible  for  a  musician  to  say :  “  I  hate  Wagner,  but  I  cannot 
put  up  with  any  other  music,”  so,  continues  Nietzsche,  the 
attitude  of  the  philosopher  is  perfectly  intelligible  who  asserts 
“  Wagner  sums  up  modernity.  There  is  no  help  for  it  but  to 
begin  by  being  a  Wagnerian.”  The  opening  eulogy  of  Bizet's 
Carmen,  and  the  invidious  comparisons  drawn  between  it  and 
Wagner’s  operas,  are  highly  piquant  and  characteristic.  The 
absolutely  non-moral  nature  of  the  plot,  entirely  “beyond 
good  and  evil  ”  as  it  is,  appealed  vividly  to  Nietzsche,  and  the 
contrast  he  draws  between  the  sincerity,  elegance,  and  clarity 
of  Bizet’s  music  and  the  boorish  brutality  of  Wagner’s 
(which  he  compares  by  turns  to  a  sirocco  and  a  polypus)  is 
amusing  when  one  remembers  that  Bizet,  no  prophet  in  his 
own  country  in  his  lifetime,  was  violently  attacked  by  French 
critics  for  his  Wagnerian  proclivities !  The  exotic,  denational¬ 
ised  standpoint  of  Nietzsche  in  regard  to  art  is  remarkable 
throughout  this  pamphlet.  No  Frenchman  could  have  been 
more  severe  in  his  denunciations  of  Teutonic  “  stodginess,”  of 
the  humid  North,  of  the  mugginess  of  Wagner’s  ideals.  “II 
faut  mediterraniser  la  musique,”  he  cries,  and  finds  in  Bizet’s 
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masterpiece  tlie  true  musical  atmosphere,  and  the  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  love, — as  the  most  egotistical  and  least  generous  of 
sentiments,  and  in  its  essence  the  deadly  duel  to  the  death 
of  the  sexes. 

But  Wagner,  he  admits,  was  a  magician.  “  The  first  thing 
that  his  art  offers  us  is  a  magnifying-glass ;  one  looks 
through  it,  mistrusting  one’s  own  eyes, — everything  is  magni¬ 
fied,  even  Wagner  himself.”  Then  follows  an  exceedingly 
irreverent  but  highly  entertaining  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
Wagner’s  eternal  preoccupation  with  the  problem  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  a  ludicrous  list  of  the  various  ways  in  which  redemption 
is  achieved,  and  a  number  of  other  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
the  music-dramas.  Nietzsche’s  remarks  on  the  i-edemption  of 
the  “  wandering  Jew  ”  by  marriage  are  highly  characteristic.  If, 
he  says,  it  were  possible  that  the  love  of  a  good  wife  could 
give  stability  to  the  most  unstable,  is  such  a  consummation 
to  be  desired?  What  becomes  of  a  wandering  Jew  who 
“  ranges  himself  ”  on  his  marriage  ?  He  simply  ceases  to 
be  a  wandering  Jew,  and  loses  all  interest.  In  other  words> 
Nietzsche  continues,  the  great  danger  for  an  artist  or 
a  genius — the  wandering  Jew  of  real  life — is  a  wife  ; 
adoring  wives  are  their  ruin;  and  he  proceeds  to  draw 
an  ingenious  parallel  between  the  life  of  Goethe,  who 
shocked  his  contemporaries  by  his  pagan  tendencies  and 
horrified  the  superior  young  person  ( die  lioliere  Jung¬ 
frau),  and  the  plot  of  Tannhduser.  Wagner  simply 
set  Goethe’s  experiences  to  music,  “redeeming”  him  of 
course,  but  at  the  same  time  taking  the  side  of  the  lioliere 
Jungfrau.  And  then  he  answers  the  question,  what  would 
Goethe  have  thought  of  Wagner  ?  by  quoting  what  Goethe 
said  would  be  the  fate  of  the  Romanticists, — “  to  be  suffocated 
by  ruminating  on  moral  and  religious  absurdities,”  in  which 
Nietzsche  finds  a  perfect  description  of  Parsifal.  In  the 
story  of  the  Ring  he  finds  Wagner,  the  revolutionist, 
with  Siegfried,  the  typical  revolutionary,  as  his  hero,  after 
triumphantly  demolishing  the  old  morality  and  inaugu¬ 
rating  a  golden  age  of  happy  emancipation  from  all  laws, 
conventions,  and  institutions,  suddenly  wrecked  on  the  reef 
of  Schopenhauer’s  philosophy,  heartily  ashamed  of  himself  for 
his  “  profligate  optimism,”  and  consequently  obliged  to  revise 
the  legend  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  the  philosophy 
of  decadence,  to  convert  Briinnhilde  from  her  confident 
anticipation  of  a  Socialistic  Utopia  and  to  put  into  her 
mouth  a  metrical  version  of  the  fourth  book  of  “  The 
World  as  Will  and  Idea.”  Schopenhauer,  continues 
Nietzsche,  rendered  Wagner  an  incalculable  service:  it 
was  only  the  philosopher  of  decadence  who  enabled  the 
artist  of  decadence  to  realise  himself.  Here  an  interhide  of 
seriousness  begins  which  is  indistinguishable  from  vitupera. 
tion.  Wagner  is  not  a  man  at  all,  but  a  disease — von  Billow’s 
remark  about  the  tenor;  nihil  quod  tetigit  non  depravavit, 
music  first  and  foremost.  He  increases  exhaustion,  and  on 
that  account  attracts  the  weak  and  exhausted ;  Wagner  est 
un  nevrose ;  the  Cagliostro  of  modernity ;  who  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  music  the  instrument  for  exciting  fatigued  nerves ; 
and  has  made  morbid  art  remunerative.  Nietzsche  further 
accuses  Wagner  of  deliberately  composing  music  which 
should  inflame  and  upset,  of  organising  his  orchestra¬ 
tion  as  an  engine  of  physiological  disintegration,  of  proscrib¬ 
ing  melody,  of  cultivating  the  gymnastics  of  the  loathsome  on 
the  rope  of  enharmonics,  and  of  hypocritically  masquerading 
in  the  guise  of  a  Christian  moralist.  After  further  accusing 
him  of  the  audacious  habit  of  “  invariably  positing  a  prin¬ 
ciple  when  he  lacked  a  faculty,”  Nietzsche  suddenly  lapses 
into  a  strange  panegyric  of  Wagner  as  our  greatest  minia¬ 
turist  in  music,  and  “  only  worthy  of  admiration  and  love  in 
the  invention  of  minutiae,  in  the  elaboration  of  details,”  a 
strange  contrast  to  Rubinstein’s  charge  that  in  Wagner’s 
operas  tons  ses  personnages  marclient  sur  des  cotliurnes, 
that  the  stream  of  his  melody  was  monotonously  and 
invariably  broad  and  ample.  As  for  Wagner’s  boasted 
dramatic  instinct,  Nietzsche  will  not  allow  that  it  rose 
beyond  the  talent  of  the  histrio,  the  mime,  the  scenic 
artist,  in  which  province  he  admits  his  supremacy.  Not  a 
musician  by  instinct,  he  nevertheless  made  out  of  music  a 
wonderful  theatrical  rhetoric,  “a  means  for  expression,  for 
strengthening  attitudes,  for  suggestion  for  the  psychologically 
picturesque,”  and  so  immeasurably  increased  the  oratorical 
power  of  music.  As  for  the  .  deep  significance  of  his  texts, 


Nietzsche  professed  to  be  able  to  explode  their  boasted  signi¬ 
ficance  by  the  simple  test  of  translating  them  into  terms  of 
modern  experience.  Stripped  of  their  heroic  trappings  his 
heroines  were  so  many  counterparts  of  Madame  Bovary,  while 
Parsifal  found  his  modem  parallel  in  a  “  divinity  student  with  a 
public-school  education  (the  latter  indispensable  for  pure  folly).” 
Nietzsche’s  dislike  of  Parsifal,  for  a  reason  that  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  disclose,  amounted  to  a  positive  detestation.  Always 
more  successful  in  his  damaging  criticisms  of  Wagner  on  his 
literary  and  philosophic  side  than  when  attacking  him  as  a 
musician,  Nietzsche  lets  fly  some  telling  shafts  in  passing  at 
Wagner's  writings, — e.g.,  “  None  of  the  music  written  up  till 
now  has  had  need  of  literature :  one  does  well  here  to  seek 
for  a  satisfactory  reason.  Is  it  that  Wagner’s  music  is  too 
difficult  to  understand  ?  Or  did  he  fear  the  contrary,  that  it 
would  be  understood  too  easily,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
enough  to  understand  ?  In  fact  he  has  all  his  life  repeated 
one  phrase  :  That  his  music  does  not  simply  mean  music,  but 
more,  infinitely  more ! . 1  Not  simply  music’ — no  musi¬ 

cian  speaks  in  such  a  manner.”  Hence  the  conclusion  that 
Wagner  does  not  belong  to  the  history  of  music,  but  stands 
for  the  advent  of  the  stage-player  in  music.  An  astonishingly 
bitter  passage  describes  the  state  of  the  theatre  since  the 
spirit  of  Wagner  began  to  rule  there : — 

“  Taste  is  no  longer  necessary ;  not  even  voice.  [This  was  written 
before  the  de  Reszkes  appeared  in  Wagnerian  opera.]  Wagner  is 
only  sung  with  a  ruined  voice :  that  has  a  ‘  dramatic  effect/ 

Even  talent  is  excluded . Virtue  only  is  the  proper  thing 

here — that  is  to  say,  drilling,  automatism,  ‘  self-denial/  Neither 
taste,  nor  voice,  nor  talent :  there  is  only  one  thing  needful  for 
Wagner’s  stage — Germanics !  Definition  of  Germanics:  obedience 

and  long  legs . It  is  full  of  deep  significance  that  the 

advent  of  Wagner  coincides  with  the  advent  of  the  ‘Empire’; 
both  facts  furnish  proof  of  one  and  the  same  thing — obedience 
and  long  legs.” 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  Nietzsche’s  glorification  of 
every  other  nation  but  his  own,  we  find  him  in  the  postscript 
trying  to  make  capital  out  of  the  story  that  Wagner  was  not 
a  German,  but  a  Jew.  Finally,  he  attempts  to  count  the  cost 
to  civilisation  of  the  adherence  to  Wagner.  It  has,  he  says, 
exalted  the  idiotic  art-amateur,  glorified  insolent  dilettant¬ 
ism,  and  established  the  tyranny  of  theatrocracy :  as  for  the 
effect  on  the  mind,  his  music  represents  the  “  blackest  ob¬ 
scurantism  concealed  in  the  luminous  husks  of  the  ideal,” 
the  “  mortal  hate  of  knowledge,”  and  lastly,  the  fascination 
of  corruption,  as  the  late  Mr.  Pater  would  have  put  it. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  to  a  necessarily  imperfect 
sketch  of  this  brilliant  but  unconvincing  pamphlet,  that  the 
clue  to  Nietzsche’s  extraordinary  antipathy  to  Wagner  is 
furnished  in  another  of  his  works,  the  “  Nietzsche  contra 
Wagner.”  There,  in  the  section  “  How  I  Got  Free  from 
Wagner,”  he  tells  us  how  as  far  back  as  1876  he  felt  forced  to 
take  farewell  of  Wagner  by  the  painful  discovery  that  Wagner, 
in  whom  he  had  thought  to  find  the  modern  expression  of  a 
“  Dionysian  exuberance  of  soul,”  when  apparently  at  the  zenith 
of  his  career,  but  “  while  in  truth  he  had  become  a  decayed, 
despairing  decadent,  had  sunk  down  suddenly,  helpless  and 
disjointed,  before  the  Christian  Cross.”  This  appalling  dis¬ 
covery  entirely  unnerved  Nietzsche,  and  condemned  him  to  more 
profound  isolation  than  ever.  Previous  to  that,  though 
“  condemned  perpetually  to  the  Germans  ”  he  had  had 
Wagner.  Now  there  was  absolutely  no  German  with  whom  he 
found  himself  in  sympathy.  In  the  preface  he  says  that  he 
has  readers  every  where  “save  in  Europe’s  Flatland,  Germany.” 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  Nietzsche  hated  most,  Wagner, 
Christianity,  or  Germany.  But  for  all  their  vitriolic  animosity 
these  essays  are  well  worth  reading.  It  is  certainly  a  curious 
coincidence  that  Wagner’s  most  bitter  assailant  as  well  as  his 
most  exalted  patron  should  have  both  died  insane. 

C.  L.  G. 


BOOKS. 

FORT  ST.  GEORGE* 

Fort  St.  George  well  deserves  the  tribute  of  a  history.  Not 
only  has  its  career  been  striking  and  adventurous,  but  it  was 
Great  Britain’s  first  possession  in  India,  the  first  stone  laid  at 
the  foundation  of  a  mighty  Empire.  The  ground  on  which  the 

*  Fort  St.  George:  a  Short  History  of  our  First  Possession  in  India.  By  Mrs, 
Frank  Penney.  London :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  [10s.  6d.] 
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fort  was  built,  however,  was  not  the  spoil  of  war ;  it  was  peace¬ 
ably  hired  from  the  Rajah  of  Chandragheri  at  the  annual  rent  of 
£600,  and  the  agreement,  magnificently  incised  upon  a  plate 
of  gold,  bore  the  date  of  March  1st,  1639.  Until  1746  the  gold 
plate  was  piously  preserved,  but  in  that  year  F ort  St.  George 
was  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  the  oldest  relic  of  our  Indian 
occupation  disappeared.  Simple  in  its  beginning,  Fort  St. 
George  has  been  the  centre  of  great  measures  and  the  home  of 
great  men ;  it  has  been  eminent  in  commerce  as  in  arms ;  there 
many  a  hero,  even  Clive  himself,  began  his  career.  Wherefore, 
Mrs.  Penney’s  was  a  wise  undertaking;  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  carried  out  in  a  livelier  spirit,  but  if  it  be  not  a  readable 
history,  it  is  excellent  material,  and  it  is  packed  with  facts  and 
figures  whose  accuracy  is  beyond  dispute. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  its  history  Fort  St.  George  was 
merely  a  warehouse.  The  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  cared  more  for  money  than  for  empire;  they 
dreaded  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  military  operations ; 
and  even  when  their  new  station  had  been  fortified  they 
ordered  its  dismantling.  But  Chambers,  who  in  1659 
governed  Madras  for  the  Company,  knew  better  what  was 
needed  than  the  pedants  at  home.  So  he  ignored  their 
orders,  strengthened  his  city,  and  styled  himself  President. 
The  directors,  alarmed  at  their  servant’s  temerity,  de¬ 
spatched  Sir  Edward  Winter  to  make  a  report,  and  he,  too, 
speedily  became  so  sturdy  an  Imperialist  that  he  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign.  But  no  sooner  had  George  Foxcraft,  an 
eminent  Puritan,  been  appointed  to  supersede  him,  than  he 
regretted  his  resignation,  and  flung  Foxcraft  and  his  son  int0 
prison  as  traitors.  However,  the  matter  was  presently  patched 
up,  and  both  sides  were  publicly  justified ;  but  the  Governor  had 
carried  his  point;  henceforth  Fort  St.  George  had  its  garrison, 
and  the  merchandise  of  the  Company  was,  in  its  own  despite, 
protected  against  pirates  and  other  marauders.  And  very 
strange  the  garrison  must  have  appeared  to  the  natives.  The 
few  soldiers  that  there  were  brought  with  them  a  curious 
array  of  old  armour  and  old  weapons,  belonging  many  of  them 
to  the  Tudor  period.  We  hear  of  matchlocks,  pikes,  halberds, 
battleaxes,  and  bucklers,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  poor  soldiers 
who  carried  a  weight  of  armour  under  a  tropical  sun  were  not 
baked  to  death,  as  in  an  oven.  But  even  in  this  fearsome 
array  the  Briton  does  not  seem  to  have  been  respected.  The 
natives  mistook  our  benevolence  for  weakness,  and  saw  in  us 
nothing  but  a  set  of  traders.  One  Fryer,  writing  in  1680,  re¬ 
cords  the  reproaches  cast  in  our  teeth  by  the  natives.  “  Why 
vaunts  your  nation  ?  ”  they  would  ask.  “  What  has  your 
sword  done  P  Who  ever  felt  your  power  ?  What  do  you 
possess  ?  We  see  the  Dutch  outdo  you ;  the  Portugals  behave 
like  men ;  every  one  runs  you  down ;  you  can  scarce  keep 
Bombain,  which  you  got  not  by  your  valour,  but  by  compact ; 
and  will  you  pretend  to  be  Men  of  War  or  cope  with  our 
Princes  ?  It’s  fitter  for  you  to  live  on  merchandise  and 
submit  to  us.”  It  is  a  bitter  reproach,  happily  wiped  out 
by  Clive,  Hastings,  Wellesley,  and  many  another  soldier. 

In  one  aspect  Fort  St.  George  resembles  an  English  or  Colonial 
country  town  rather  than  a  foreign  possession.  Its  architec¬ 
ture  and  institutions  were  English  from  the  first.  It  boasted 
a  Mayor  and  Corporation ;  its  parish  church  might  have  been 
hidden  by  English  trees,  except  that  its  roof  was  proof  against 
bombs,  and  its  walls  were  six  feet  thick  to  resist  a  siege.  The 
church  plate,  still  preserved,  is  characteristic  of  our  country, 
while  the  inscriptions  cut  upon  the  tombs,  whether  in  English 
or  in  Latin,  might  be  matched  anywhere  from  Cornwall  to 
the  Tweed.  The  entrance  to  the  Writers’  Buildings,  where 
once  Clive  lived,  as  pictured  in  this  book,  has  nothing  Indian 
about  it  save  its  square  proportions ;  its  pillars  and  mouldings 
might  be  found  in  many  an  English  building  of  its  own 
date.  And  so  Fort  St.  George  prospered  and  grew  rich,  in 
spite  of  “  interlopers  ”  who  set  their  private  wealth  above 
the  fortune  of  the  Company,  and  of  pirates  who  harassed  the 
Indian  seas  with  fire  and  sword.  Its  saddest  years  were  those 
of  the  French  occupation.  It  was  on  September  10th,  1746. 
that  Governor  Morse,  holding  the  opinion  that  the  fort  could 
not  sustain  an  attack,  capitulated  to  Admiral  de  la  Bour- 
donnais,  who  for  his  part  promised  to  restore  the  town  in 
three  months  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of  £400,000.  Unhappily 
for  the  honour  of  .  France,  Dupleix  repudiated  the  terms 
offered  by  De  la  Bourdonnais,  and  sent  all  those  who  would 
not  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  prisoners  to  Pondicherry.  Bu-t 


Clive  and  Maskelyne  escaped  in  disguise,  and  in  three  years 
the  Union  Jack  floated  once  more  over  Foil  St.  George,  yet 
even  to-day,  though  India  is  ours,  the  keys  of  the  old  city  are 
pi’eserved  at  Pondichei’ry. 

But  what  is  most  surprising  in  Fort  St.  George  is  the  list 
of  great  names  preserved  in  its  records.  Elihu  Tale,  who 
gave  his  name  to  America’s  University,  governed  the  fort  from 
1687  to  1692.  A  sterner  and  more  enterprising  politician 
was  Thomas  Pitt,  whose  vast  wealth  brought  back  from 
India  founded  a  family  of  patriots.  Yet  Pitt  was  not  highly 
revered  by  the  Company.  “  That  haughty  and  immoral  man,” 
he  is  called,  who  would  “  not  stick  at  doing  any  mischief  that 
lies  in  his  power.”  Above  all,  he  was  guilty  of  “  interloping  ” 
and  piracy,  and  his  most  famous  exploit — the  purchase  of  the 
Pitt  Diamond — is  ever  memorable.  Here  is  Mrs.  Penney’s 
account  of  the  ti'ansaction : — “  Whilst  Pitt  was  Governor  of 
Madras  a  gem  merchant  named  Jamchund  brought  a  Kistna 
diamond  of  gi-eat  size  for  sale.  He  asked  £30,000  for  it  in 
the  rough.  It  should,  of  course,  have  been  bought  on  behalf 
of  the  Company,  but  Pitt,  seeing  money  in  it,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  making  a  private  bargain.  He  became 
possessor  of  the  stone  for  the  sum  of  £20,400 ;  and  he  was 
quite  satisfied  that  he  had  behaved  honourably  when  he  paid 
the  man,  who  on  his  part  was  also  content.  But  the 
diamond  was  known  to  be  worth  more  than  Jamchund 
had  received,  and  the  transaction  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
gossip,  which  in  no  way  decreased  when  later  on  Pitt  had 
the  diamond  cut  in  England,  and  sold  it  to  the  Regent  of 
France  for  £135,000.”  Pitt’s  profit,  then,  was  enormous,  yet 
maybe  he  felt  a  subsequent  disappointment,  for  the  Regent  of 
France  made  a  splendid  bargain,  and  the  diamond,  now 
among  the  Royal  jewels  of  France,  is  worth  not  less  than  half 
a  million.  So,  too,  in  the  records  we  find  the  name  off 
Gulstone  Addison,  brother  of  the  essayist,  and  still  more 
sti*ange  is  it  to  discover  in  Caleb  Clark,  the  clerk  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  the  grandson  of  John  Milton,  whose  family  disappears 
in  India  and  whose  blood  (may  be)  still  flows  in  Eurasian  veins. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  famous  Kidd,  now  the  symbol  of 
piracy,  who  performed  his  most  distinguished  exploits  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  St.  George.  Of  these  and  many  others 
Mrs.  Penney  has  given  a  clear  and  accurate  account,  and  she 
has  traced  with  admirable  lucidity  the  history  of  the  town, 
which  grew  from  a  trading  centre  to  a  stronghold,  and  which, 
once  ruled  by  merchants,  is  now  the  seat  of  a  military  governor-. 


SACRED  ORIGINS* 

Me.  Robertson’s  book  need  not  detain  us  long.  We  find 
that  on  this  subject  of  religion  we  have  nothing  in  common 
with  him.  He  has  “  rejected  Theism  as  an  explanation  of  the 
Cosmos,”  as  he  somewhat  magniloquently  puts  it;  and  to 
argue  on  religion  with  an  atheist  is  clearly  a  waste  of  time. 
But  his  book  makes  great  pretensions,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  subject  these  in  one  or  two  cases  to  a  brief  examina¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Robertson’s  most  obvious  characteristic  is  a  very 
strongly-marked  intellectual  arrogance.  “  The  Twelve 
Apostles  were  demonstrably  mythical,” — he  is  relating  in  his 
preface  the  results  of  his  studies  into  the  origins  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  Our  readers  should  mark  the  word  “  demonstrably.” 
Of  course,  a  writer  who  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  scientific  uses 
the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  of  things  lying  within  the 
province  of  absolute  truth.  The  statement,  then,  really  means 
that  the  mythical  character  of  the  Twelve  is  as  certain  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  and,  as  a  corollary,  that  those  who 
believe  in  their  historical  existence  are  incapable  of  reasoning. 
Thus  does  Mr.  Robertson  calmly  excommunicate,  in  his  own 
fashion,  civilized  mankind.  Does  he  really  belong  to  the  race 
of  man,  or  has  he  descended  from  some  four-dimension  world  ? 
But  possibly  “  demonstrably  ”  may  have  been  a  lapsus  calami. 
Let  us  take  an  example  of  detail.  It  shall  be  one  that  is 
easily  stated.  The  anointing  of  the  feet  of  Christ,  as  it  is 
told  by  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  “  false  on  the  face  of  it,  since  it 
represents  a  pauper  household  as  possessing  a  peculiarly 
costly  and  useless  article.”  Why  “  pauper  household  ”  ?  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  anointing  took  place  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Leper  or  in  that  of  Lazarus.  There  is  a  strong 

*  (1.)  Christianity  and  Mythology.  By  John  M.  Robertson.  London  :  Watts 

and  Co.  [8s.  6d.] - (2.)  Exploratio  Evangelica:  a  Brief  Examination 

of  the  Basis  and  Origin  of  Christian  Belief.  By  Percy  Gardner,  Litt.D.  London: 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.  [15s.] 
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presumption  that  both  were  men  of  substance.  Only  a 
wealthy  leper  could  evade  the  ban  of  separation  on  bis  class. 
Possibly  be  was  himself  isolated,  but  bis  establishment  was 
kept  up.  As  for  Lazarus,  be  was  clearly  a  person  of  import¬ 
ance.  Formal  visits  of  condolence  would  not  have  been  paid 
to  a  pauper’s  sisters.  Such  instances  might,  be  multiplied 
beyond  all  limits  of  patience  in  our  readers.  On  questions  of 
text  Mr.  Robertson  is  despotic  beyond  all  precedent.  Bentley 
himself  in  bis  most  positive  moods  is  mere  timidity  in  com¬ 
parison.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  “  probably  genuine, 
though  frequently  interpolated.”  The  famous  passages  in 
1  Corinthians,  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the 
evidence  for  the  Resurrection  are  “  interpolations.”  They  are 
found,  it  is  true,  in  all  MSS.  and  Versions.  But  what  is  that  to  a 
self-appointed  Pope  ?  The  Resurrection  passage  mentions 
the  Twelve  (“last  of  all  the  Twelve”).  Here  “demonstrably” 
is  wanted,  and  it  makes  its  appearance.  This  is  “  demon¬ 
strably  part  of  a  late  interpolation.”  Our  critic  not  only 
knows  what  passages  are  interpolated,  but  when  they  were 
foisted  into  the  text.  One  more  sample  of  liis  method  and  we 
are  done.  “  Hermes  as  Psychopompus  carries  Psyche  over  the 
Styx.”  This  is  one  of  the  child-carryings,  we  are  told, 
common  in  Greek  art,  and  has  its  parallel  in  the  myth  of  the 
infant  Christ.  We  might  indeed  expect  to  find  it,  for  nothing 
is  more  common  in  real  life,  and  Christians  find  nothing  in  life 
that  is  out  of  harmony  with  their  belief  in  the  Incarnation. 
But  so  profound  a  scholar  seems  strangely  out  of  his  bearings 
about  the  word  The  personified  Psyche  of 

Apuleius’s  romance  is  a  very  late  creation.  It  cannot  be 
called  a  myth  at  all. 

It  is  by  way  of  contrast  rather  than  of  parallel  that 
we  have  coupled  Professor  Gardner’s  very  valuable  work  with 
that  noticed  above.  His  earlier  chapters  in  particular  are 
conspicuous  for  their  possession  of  that  quality  of  edification 
in  which  criticism  is  too  commonly  wanting.  We  would 
mention,  as  an  example,  cliap.  3,  “  The  Practical  Grounds 
of  Belief.”  Researches  into  the  philosophy  of  religion,  of 
which  certainly  there  has  been  lately  and  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
future  no  lack,  have  often  an  air  of  what  may  be  called  con¬ 
descension  about  them.  The  investigator  seems  to  discuss  the 
phenomena  of  his  subject  as  matters  with  which  he  has  no  more 
personal  concern  than  with  the  laws  of  phonetics  or  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  numbers.  The  standpoint  is  not  that  of  disbelief,  but 
that  of  detachment.  And  yet  if  we  start  with  the  barest  Deism 
as  a  postulate  such  an  attitude  is  nothing  less  than  shocking. 
To  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  and  to  speculate  with  a  cold 
curiosity  whether  the  “  God-idea  ”  has  its  origin  in  animism 
or  the  dread  of  Nature  powers  is  really  an  absurdity.  If  He 
is,  He  can  be  conceived  only  by  His  own  revelation,  a  revela¬ 
tion  made  -jro>.v,uipap  Ttohvrpo'Tcus  in  an  infinite  variety,  but 
always  proceeding  from  one  source.  It  is  indeed  a  welcome 
change  to  pass  from  a  treatment  so  unsympathetic,  to  use  the 
mildest  of  all  possible  epithets,  to  the  reverence  with  which 
the  Exploratio  Evangelica  is  inspired.  It  is  with  no  common 
satisfaction  that  we  read  such  a  passage  as  the  following : — 

“The  chief  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature  is 
that  communion  with  the  Higher  Power  which  is  called  prayer. 
In  regard  to  prayer,  there  are  a  number  of  speculative  difficulties. 
Many  people  in  our  days  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
effects  of  prayer  are  only  subjective  ;  that  prayer  does  not  move 
the  will  of  God,  but  only  brings  our  wills  into  a  more  healthy 
state.  It  is  quite  unprofitable  to  discuss  from  the  a  priori  point 
of  view  the  relations  between  the  human  and  the  divine  will. 
If  we  begin  by  making  assumptions  as  to  what  the  Divine  Nature 
must  be,  instead  of  inquiring  how  it  is  revealed  to  us,  we  enter 
on  a  fruitless  task.  It  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
enormous  consensus  of  testimony  from  wise  and  simple,  learned 
and  ignorant,  sceptical  and  credulous,  which  affirms  as  a  matter 
of  personal  knowledge  that  prayer  does  bring  answers  which 
change  not  only  the  will  of  him  who  prays,  but  his  character, 
his  circumstances,  and  the  ways  of  others.” 

This  is  followed  by  a  striking  argument  in  which  the  writer 
finds  a  proof  of  the  personality  of  God  in  what  he  calls  the 
“  arbitrariness  ”  of  the  answers  to  prayer.  It  is  exactly  what 
occurs  in  our  relations  with  friends.  We  realise  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  personality  by  this  very  fact  that  our  requests  to  them 
bring  no  necessary  answer.  (How  completely  this  disposes  of 
the  famous  “  prayer  test  ”  by  which  believers  were  invited  to 
coerce  the  Almighty  by  using  the  leverage  of  prayer !) 
Professor  Gardner  goes  on  : — 

“  Nor  do  the  facts  of  grace  and  of  prayer  by  any  means  stop  at 
the  attribution  of  personality  to  God.  Men  have  found  by  ex¬ 


perience  that  in  the  answer  to  prayer  that  which  often  se  ems 
arbitrary  covers  another  element,  not  one  of  rigid  law  or 
invariable  sequence,  but  one  of  kindness  and  mercy.  When  men 
look  at  their  lives  as  they  lie  in  perspective  behind  them,  they 
often  discern  the  guidance  of  a  wiser  thought  and  a  higher 
purpose  than  their  own.  The  belief  in  an  individual  Providence 
is  universal  among  those  who  are  spiritually  minded,  and  often 
forces  itself  on  those  whose  religion  is  unformed  and  inarticulate. 
We  have  it  on  Hamlet’s  authority  that  ‘  There’s  a  Divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will.’  And  almost  all 
great  men  of  action  of  whom  history  speaks  have  believed  their 
deeds  to  be  under  the  controlling  power  of  a  higher  purpose. 
Religion  builds  upon  this  natural  and  universal  sentiment  a 
loftier  doctrine.  None  can  always  feel  an  absolute  trust  in  the 
purposes  of  God ;  all  of  us  are  sometimes  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
open  or  unexpressed,  against  those  purposes.  Yet  it  appears 
that  those  who  earnestly  try  to  lead  the  divine  life  commonly 
grow  with  the  years  more  reconciled  to  the  hand  of  an  over¬ 
ruling  Providence,  and  less  disposed  to  set  up  their  own  will 
against  it.  Therefore,  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  attribution  of 
the  highest  wisdom  and  power  to  God  is  dictated  by  the  widest 
and  deepest  spiritual  experience.  We  say  that  he  who  thus 
plans  and  directs,  who  averts  evil  and  bestows  good,  must  be  not 
only  kind  and  loving,  but  a  kind  and  loving  Person.” 

This  alone — and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  much  more  in  the 
same  admirable  spirit — would  make  us  heartily  welcome  this 
volume.  It  is  a  saving  grace  in  Mr.  Robertson  that  he  finds 
it  “  in  many  respects  wise  and  stimulating,”  though  we  must 
own  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  see  his  points  of  agreement. 

It  is  not  long  before  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  part 
company  from  Professor  Gardner,  but  not  finally,  nor  always 
with  a  divergence  that  makes  future  agreement  impossible. 
To  his  views  on  the  criticism  of  the  Scriptures  we  have  little 
objection  to  make.  He  may  use  the  word  “  myth  ”  more  freely 
than  we  may  think  necessary.  But  when,  after  so  designating 
the  story  of  the  offering  of  Isaac,  he  goes  on  to  see  in  its  pro¬ 
test  against  human  sacrifice — for  such  a  protest  it  really 
makes — a  mark  of  the  “  unique  religious  consciousness  and  a 
sign  of  the  lofty  destiny  ”  of  the  Hebrew  race,  we  feel  that  he 
has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.  Such  phrases  are  especially 
objectionable  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Robertson,  but  the  man 
who  uses  them  in  their  full  meaning  has  the  key  to  “the 
riddle  of  this  painful  world.”  As  to  the  fact  of  the  ethical 
superiority  of  the  Hebrew  myths  over  all  others,  one  can 
hardly  imagine  how  it  can  be  denied,  and  being  granted,  how  its 
significance  can  be  evaded.  Here  is  a  people  not  civilised 
enough  to  have  a  coinage,  but  immaasurably  superior  in  its 
personifications  of  the  divine  to  the  highly  cultivated  Greece. 
Compare  with  this  Isaac  “  myth,”  if  we  are  to  use  the  word, 
the  revolting  story  of  Hippolytus.  A  goddess  resents  the 
young  man’s  chastity  and  resolves  to  destroy  him ;  a  god 
lends  himself  to  her  hateful  scheme,  and  the  youth’s  own 
patron  deity  can  only  tell  him  that  she  cannot  stay  to  see 
him  die.  Why  was  the  Greek  capable,  the  Hebrew  incapable, 
of  such  thoughts  of  deity  ? 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  historic  verities,  as  we  consider 
them,  of  Christianity,  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection, 
that  we  find  our  most  serious  difference  with  Professor 
Gardner.  It  is  a  difference  which  we  have  no  wish  to 
minimise,  but  it  does  not  forbid  a  sincere  expression  of 
gratitude  for  the  book  which  he  has  given  us. 


OUIDA’S  CRITICAL  STUDIES* 

With  the  exception  of  one,  all  these  essays  have  appeared 
in  other  forms,  and  they  bear  the  mark  of  not  having 
been  overlooked  and  revised  with  sufficient  care  before  they 
were  again  offered  to  the  public.  The  fact  that  reprints  give 
their  authors  time  for  revision  is  the  main  justification  of 
their  existence,  and  many,  if  not  all,  these  essays  are  marred 
by  repetitions  and  inconsistencies  which  might  easily  have 
been  removed.  But  authors  of  a  certain  kind  rarely  conde¬ 
scend  to  overlook  their  work.  It  has  found  its  public  in  a 
review  or  magazine,  and  why  should  another  public  be  more 
difficult  to  please  ?  But  what  passes  muster  in  a  magazine 
article  by  no  means  necessarily  pleases  the  more  critical 
reader  of  a  book.  He  looks  for  more  style  and  more  reserve 
of  expression. 

But  having  said  this,  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  there  is 
much  of  interest  in  these  studies  by  Ouida.  The  criticisms 
on  foreign  authors  show  a  sympathy  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  works  somewhat  beyond  the  ordinary  student  of  French 
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and  Italian  literature.  Ouida,  too,  Las  a  delicate  perception 
of  lyric  poetry,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  find  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  criticised  as  a  poet  rather  than  a  writer  on  the  ethics 
of  political  economy.  She  appreciates  to  the  full  his  power  of 
producing  strong  effect  by  “  simple  and  common  words.” 
What  can  be  simpler  and  yet  more  pathetically  true  than  these 
two  short  verses  ? — 

“  In  the  glory  of  youth  the  young  man  went, 

His  heart  with  pi’ide  was  stirred. 

*  They  should  yield/  he  cried,  ‘  to  the  message  sent 
And  force  of  the  burning  word/ 

The  long  years  passed  and  a  wearied  man 
Crept  back  to  the  old  home  door. 

‘I  have  spoken  my  word  and  none  has  heard. 

And  the  great  world  rolls  as  before.’  ” 

To  many  the  fact  that  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  can  write  such 
clear-cut  verse  will  come  with  a  glad  surprise,  and  Ouida  is  at 
her  best  when  she  is  speaking  of  these  “  little  songs  short  as  a 
ripple  of  music  from  a  woodlark’s  throat,  of  no  more  account 
if  you  will  than  the  blue  stai’s  of  mouse-ear  by  the  brook’s  side, 
than  the  dog-rose  on  the  bank ;  too  simple  it  may  be  said, 
speaking  of  emotion  too  trite,  of  sorrow  too  common,  of  sights 
too  familiar,  in  language  that  the  dullest  can  scarce  fail  to 
understand.”  And  yet  the  same  mind  that  realises  so  clearly 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  truth  and  simplicity  can  turn  with 
keen  pleasure  to  the  works  of  Gabriele  D’Annunzio.  No 
doubt  we  shall  be  dubbed  Philistine  by  Ouida  for  allowing  our 
artistic  interest  to  be  overcast,  even  for  a  moment,  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  purity  and  moral  beauty.  And  yet  Art  must  be 
judged  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  detail.  If  a  picture  has 
brilliant  points  and  realistic  conception,  it  fails  to  appeal  to  a 
healthy  mind  if  its  subject  is  the  dissecting-room  and  its 
atmosphere  is  mud.  We  protest  against  that  contemptuous 
judgment  which,  in  order  to  permit  the  rendering  of  all  and 
every  particular  of  human  life — clean  or  unclean,  beautiful 
or  hideous,  by  pen  or  brush — classes  those  who  demand  some 
beauty  amid  the  squalor,  some  point  of  light  in  the  murky 
blackness  of  sin,  Puritans  and  Philistines.  It  really  is 
a  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  those  who  forget 
the  subject  in  the  delicacy  of  analysis  and  execution. 
It  is  like  the  production  of  some  of  the  Renaissance  carving 
which  depicts  a  plague-eaten  people  mad  with  terror  and 
despair  under  forms  of  most  exquisite  carving  in  ivory  or 
bronze.  No  doubt  it  would  be  unfair  to  Ouida  to  say  that  she 
does  not  see  that  a  writer  like  Gabriele  D’Annunzio  has  much 
to  learn  in  both  choice  of  his  subject  and  its  treatment,  but 
evidently  it  is  not  the  mire  in  which  D’Annunzio  delights  that 
repels  her.  Speaking  of  the  Italian  language  as  a  medium  of 
speech,  which  is  far  less  subtle  and  graceful  than  French,  and 
which.  “  calls  a  spade  a  spade  with  the  rudest  frankness,”  she 
goes  on  to  say Nor  can  it  be  said  that  D’Annunzio  ever 
tries  to  give  it  delicacy  or  veiled  suggestion ;  his  language  is 
as  broad  and  as  gross  as  that  of  Ovid  or  Catullus.  He  never 
allows  the  smallest  doubt  about  his  meaning  to  exist  at  any 
time  ;  and  he  is  most  especially  explicit  when  treating  of  those 
subjects  which  in  modern  literature  are  generally  considered 
foi-bidden.  Indeed,  this  anxiety  to  paint  the  brothel  and  the 
madhouse  as  carefully  and  minutely  as  the  miniaturist  paints 
on  the  ivory,  leads  to  his  great  defect,  over-elaboration.” 
Surely  the  far  greater  defect  is  to  make  his  stories  centre 
round  such  places.  When  will  people  realise  how  very  dull 
and  limited  vice  is  ?  The  easiness  of  becoming  vicious  is  of 
itself  fatal  to  originality  of  production,  and  when  one  has  read 
one  story  of  vicious  people  and  their  common,  dull  thoughts 
and  actions,  a  healthy  mind  revolts  against  that  company,  and 
no  amount  of  precious  frame  or  brilliant  setting  is  sufficient  to 
hide  the  ugliness  and  sterility  of  the  subject. 

With  the  essay  on  Georges  Darien  we  have  far  more 
sympathy.  To  write  on  unpopular  subjects  and  to  take  un¬ 
popular  sides  imply  a  strength  of  purpose  and  a  moral 
courage  which  command  both  respect  and  interest.  To  us 
English  the  darkest  side  of  militarism  has  never  as  yet  come 
home.  There  may  be  a  blot  here  and  there, — some  things  to 
be  inquired  into,  some  revelations  which  startle.  But 
no  such  horrors  exist  for  this  country  as  the  Biribi — “the 
nickname  given  by  French  and  native  soldiers  in  Algeria  to 
the  punishment-battalions  of  the  Franco-African  army  ” — 
affords.  In  an  army  raised  by  conscription  and  officered  by 
men  sprung  from  the  ranks,  and  often  belonging  to  a  low 
class,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  “  punishment-battalions  ' 


are  among  those  things  which  need  very  jealous  inspection. 
Georges  Darien  has  served  in  those  battalions  himself,  and 
the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not  battalions  of 
“  criminals  ”  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  but  of  soldiers 
who  have  committed  “  offences  against  the  military  code  (the 
unwritten  code).”  “  To  have  lost  a  regimental  article,  to  have 
forgotten  to  salute  a  superior,  to  have  stopped  to  drink  at  a 
brook  on  a  march,  to  have  omitted  to  put  the  regulation 
number  on  a  clothes  brush,  or  a  pewter  platter,”  and  such  like 
things,  condemns  the  offender  to  punishments  which  curdle 
the  blood  to  think  of.  One  would  have  hoped  that  Georges 
Darien  may  have  exaggerated  his  sufferings — for  it  is  his  own 
experience  that  furnishes  him  with  his  facts — if  the  French 
Government  had  not  interfered  to  prevent  “  cartoons  of  the 
events  described  in  it  to  be  posted  up  on  the  boulevards.”  Of 
course,  the  fact  of  conscription  gives  to  such  things  their 
special  strength  and  horror.  In  a  voluntary  army  and  with 
freedom  of  speech  such  things  could  not  exist  a  month ;  but  in 
considering  the  problem  of  conscription  it  is  well  to 
weigh  the  darker  side  of  militarism ;  and  though,  no  doubt, 
it  loses  nothing  of  its  horror  in  Ouida’s  writings,  facts  are 
facts,  and  an  autobiography  by  a  soldier  who  has  served  in 
Biribi  is  pretty  good  testimony  to  what  goes  on  in  these 
Franco-African  battalions. 

In  the  essay  on  “  The  Quality  of  Mercy”  Ouida’s  pleadings 
for  her  dumb  friends  would  come  with  greater  force  if  she 
had  been  calmer  in  her  denunciations.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  far  less  consideration  shown  for  animals  which 
are  for  use  than  for  those  kept  as  domestic  pets.  But 
Ouida  does  little  good  to  the  cause  when  she  speaks  of  “  the 
dreadful  weight  upon  the  spine  from  which  the  riding  horse 
suffers  and  the  dreadful  strain  upon  the  lungs  and  withers  to 
which  the  draught  and  driving  horse  is  incessantly  con¬ 
demned.”  She  evidently  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
natural  capacities  of  the  horse  and  its  ill-use  through  abuse 
of  those  capacities,  and  it  is  grossly  unfair,  as  well  as  very 
unwise  in  the  cause  of  mercy,  to  describe  the  Home  for  Lost 
Dogs  as  “  an  institution  for  the  organised  suffocation  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dogs  annually.”  What  terrible 
sufferings  are  spared  to  these  thousands  of  stray,  and  probably 
starving,  dogs  by  the  institution,  she  does  not  recognise 
in  her  wild  charges.  In  the  same  way  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  truths  which  she  brings  home  as  to  the  “  ugliness 
of  modern  life  ”  are  rendered  less  effective  by  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  tirade  against  the  condemnation  of  houses  unfit  for 
habitation,  for  she  classes  all  street  and  house  improvements 
under  the  head  of  “  One  of  the  Greatest  Crimes  ”  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  committed — “under  the  pretext  of  hygiene,” 
and  “for  the  enrichment  of  contractors,  town  councillors,’’ 
and  others.  Flow  can  she  expect  people  to  read  between  her 
lines  for  the  real  abuses  when  she  is  so  careless  of  accuracy 
and  justice  ?  It  is  areal  misfortune  when  so  much  that  needs 
to  be  brought  home  to  people  as  to  both  cruelty  and  ugliness 
should  be  rendered  comparatively  useless  through  want  of 
judgment.  Those  who  most  sympathise  with  her  object  are 
those  who  suffer  most  from  this  ill-advised  absence  of  tact. 

But  it  is  on  her  critical  side  that  Ouida  is  at  her  best.  Her 
keen  perception  of  what  constirtites  the  special  genius  of  an 
individual  writer  makes  her  at  once  both  critic  and  friend. 
Her  estimate  of  other  authors  is  generous.  And  there  is  a 
complete  absence  of  personal  jealousy  or  disappointed 
ambitions  in  her  judgment  of  their  work.  Speaking  of  “  The 
Italian  Novels  of  Marion  Crawford,”  she  points  out  that  if  his 
pictures  of  the  Italian  aristocracy  fail  somewhat  in  accuracy 
of  detail,  “  in  portraiture  of  the  people  whom  we  meet  every 
day  in  society  Mr.  Crawford  has  a  delightful  pencil.” 
It  would  be  interesting  to  read  some  comparison  by 
Ouida  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  Dr.  Barry,  who  in  his  Arclen 
Mcissiter  does  not  shrink  from  dealing  with  Italian  society  in 
all  its  multifold  complications.  No  doubt  Oinda’s  complete 
want  of  sympathy  with  religion  woiild  narrow  her  judgment. 
Where  religion  plays  any  considerable  part,  and  where  Dr. 
Barry  condemns  by  default,  she  would  find  occasion  for  indis¬ 
criminate  denunciation.  But  when  she  is  on  the  familiar 
ground  of  Italian  character  she  cannot  fail  to  interest  her 
readers,  whether  they  are  carried  away  by  her  enthusiasm 
Or  not. 
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BRITISH  FORESTRY .* 

This  is  an  interesting,  and  not  too  technical,  book  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which,  at  present  receives  far  too  little  attention  in  this 
country.  We  have  not  yet  realised  that  the  annual  returns 
from  land  which  is  devoted  to  growing  timber  upon  scientific 
principles  are  very  satisfactory.  Even  to-day,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  careless  way  in  which  landowners  are  content  to 
manage  their  woods,  the  profits  of  timber-growing  far  exceed 
those  of  any  agricultural  crop  for  which  a  ready  market  can 
be  found.  Upon  the  Chiltern  Hills,  where  beech  is  extensively 
grown  for  the  furniture-makers  of  Wycombe,  well-managed 
beech  woods  are  returning  five  times,  and  in  many  cases 
six  times,  the  annual  income  that  the  adjoining  agricultural 
land  is  yielding.  In  the  case  of  the  West  Wycombe  estate 
the  account  books  show  that,  for  over  a  hundred  years,  the 
annual  income  from  the  woods  has  been  30s.  an  acre.  These  ai’e, 
perhaps,  the  best  results  that  are  now  obtained  in  any  part  of 
England.  In  most  cases  the  results  are  very  different, 
partly  owing  to  want  of  care,  but  more  often  to  want  of 
knowledge.  Forestry  is  a  science  that  must  be  studied,  and 
an  art  that  must  be  practised  as  much  as  medicine  or 
surgery.  Dr.  Nisbet  mentions  a  case  of  a  landowner  who, 
even  under  his  present  system  of  management,  is  getting 
more  than  £1,000  a  year  out  of  his  woods,  and  who  pays 
his  forester  15s.  a  week.  This  means  that  a  capital  of 
over  £30,000  in  timber  is  being  administered  by  a  man  of  no 
education  at  a  wage  of  £39  7s.  6d.  a  year ;  yet  the  scope  for 
increasing  the  capital  value  and  the  annual  yield  must  be 
enormous  : — 

“  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  British  landowners,  as  a  class, 
are  decidedly  apathetic  with  regard  to  forestry.  So  far  as  game 
preservation  is  antagonistic  to  good  management  of  the  wood¬ 
lands,  that  matter  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  the  last  chapter. 
Other  three  causes,  perhaps  in  some  cases  equally  powerful  in 
this  direction,  are  want  of  funds,  want  of  encouragement  offered 
by  the  State  to  induce  landowners  to  plant  waste  land,  and  danger 

of  fires  along  railway  lines . As  most  landowners  have 

merely  a  life  interest  in  their  estates,  and  as  the  calls  on  their 
purse  are  many  (beginning  with  the  heavy  demand  on  succes¬ 
sion),  they  have  not,  as  a  rule,  much  money  to  spare  for  forming 
plantations  which  are  only  likely  to  yield  substantial  returns 
after  their  individual  tenure  of  the  estate  is  at  an  end.” 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth  in  this.  But,  in  a  chapter 
devoted  to  that  subject,  Dr.  Nisbet  shows  that  sport  and 
forestry  are  not  incompatible.  The  damage  done  by  rabbits 
is,  however,  incalculable  unless  the  landowner  is  prepared  to 
spend  sixpence  a  yard  or  more  on  putting  up  substantial  wire 
fencing,  and  this  means  £22  for  even  a  square  ten-acre  plot. 
As  for  fires  caused  by  railways,  these  are  almost  entirely 
preventible ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  principles  of 
the  old  case  of  “  Yaughan  v.  the  Taff  Yale  Railway  Company” 
would  be  adapted  so  as  to  render  the  companies  liable,  since 
modern  inventions  in  the  shape  of  spark -catchers : — 

“The  weak  points  of  British  forestry  are  now  much  better 
known,  and  more  generally  acknowledged,  than  was  the  case  but 
a  few  years  ago.  And  the  remedies  are  plain.  These  consist  in 
improved  technical  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  so 
as  to  provide  well-trained,  skilful  wood-managers  and  wood- 
reeves  for  the  better  management  of  existing  woodlands,  and  in 
greater  encouragement  and  assistance  to  be  given  by  the  State 
to  landowners  than  have  yet  been  extended  to  them  to  induce 
them  to  form  plantations  on  poor  lands  and  waste  tracts  once 
under  woods.” 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  planting  and  better  culti¬ 
vation  of  woodlands  in  this  country  will  be  rewarded  with 
enormous,  and  probably  increasing,  returns.  The  demand 
for  timber  is  steadily  growing,  the  amount  which  is  imported 
constantly  increases,  and  scientific  forestry,  where  it  has  been 
put  into  practice  abroad,  never  fails  to  produce  the  most 
striking  monetary  results  : — 

“  As  matters  are,  our  woods  and  forests  now  only  aggregate 
about  three  million  acres,  and  are  so  inadequate  for  the  supply  of 
existing  requirements  in  timber  and  other  woodland  produce,  that 
our  imports  under  these  heads  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  over  twenty-five  and  a  third  million  pounds  sterling  during 
1899.  Of  this,  over  five  million  pounds  were  for  rough-hewn  and 
over  sixteen  million  pounds  for  sawn  or  dressed  timber,  practically 
all  of  it  coniferous  timber  from  the  Baltic,  Scandinavia,  and 
Canada,  which  might  quite  well  be  grown  in  the  British  Isles. 
Making  a  liberal  deduction  for  the  value  of  labour  included  in 
these  coniferous  imports  aggregating  over  twenty-one  million 
pounds,  the  undeniable  fact  is  laid  bare  that  Britain  annually 
pays,  and  principally  to  foreign  countries,  no  less  than  between 
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eighteen  and  nineteen  million  pounds  sterling  for  pines  and  fir 
timber  which  could  quite  well  be  grown  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  There  are  some  sixteen  million  acres,  now  practically 
unproductive,  available  for  this  purpose;  and  if  our  existing 
woods  and  forests  were  managed  on  business  principles,  and  State 
encouragement  were  given  for  making  large  plantations  under 
economical  management,  Britain  might  in  the  future  be  self- 
supporting  as  to  all  the  coniferous  wood  required  for  building 
purposes . If  our  present  three  million  acres  of  wood¬ 

lands  were  trebled  in  extent,  and  were  well  managed  on  business 
principles, in  placeof  beingunderuneconomicmanagementas  game 
coverts  and  pleasure  grounds,  as  is  now  mostly  the  case  with  British 
forests,  this  would  merely  be  able  to  supply  existing  require¬ 
ments,  and  no  more.  Nay,  even  if  we  had  twelve  million  acres 
under  forest,  and  all  under  the  best  of  management,  they  would 
probably  be  just  about  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  timber 
likely  to  exist  at  the  time  plantations  now  formed  may  become 
mature.  Past  experience  has  shown  that  the  demands  for 
timber  are  constantly  increasing,  despite  the  more  extensive  use 
of  substitutes  like  iron  and  stone  for  constructive  purposes.” 

Ever  since  the  landing  of  the  Romans  the  destruction  of 
woods  has  been  the  order  of  the  day ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
severe  medkeval  forest  laws,  which  were  aimed  more  at  the 
preservation  of  game  than  the  protection  of  timber,  little  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  planting  trees  and  much  in  the  way 
of  cutting  them  down.  The  original  British  woods  consisted 
of  beech,  oak,  Scotch  pine,  birch,  ash,  Scotch  elm,  mountain 
ash,  sallow,  aspen,  alder,  and  yew.  To  the  Romans  we  owe 
the  English  elm,  lime  tree,  chestnut,  plane,  poplar,  and 
walnut,  which  are  now  more  or  less  established.  But  some  of 
the  most  successful  and  profitable  timber  crops  which  can  be 
grown  are  the  recently  introduced  larch,  Douglas  fir,  and 
Menzies  spruce. 

After  a  general  introduction,  dealing  with  ancient  and 
modern  forestry  and  the  effects  of  the  forest  laws 
upon  our  woodlands,  Dr.  Nisbet  passes  the  different 
trees  in  review.  He  tells  us  the  most  suitable  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  to  grow  them,  the  qualities  which  most 
enhance  their  value,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  the 
profit  which  may  be  expected,  and  the  combinations  of  high- 
woods  and  undergrowth  which  experience  has  discovered  to  be 
advisable.  The  oak,  which  is  the  king  of  trees,  in  general 
durability  excels  all  British  timber,  and  can  often  find  a 
market  at  half-a-crown  or  more  a  cubic  foot.  Yet  there  is  a 
chronic  want  of  long,  clean  stems,  unspoilt  by  knots ;  and  we 
still  adhere  to  growing  our  oaks  so  as  to  produce  crooks  for 
knees  and  ribs  of  wooden  ships,  when  stems  without  branches 
are  most  required.  The  beech,  which  next  in  order  is  dealt 
with,  is  valuable  when  grown  in  pure  crops  as  a  timber  tree, 
and  also  possesses  an  indirect  advantage  by  reason  of  the 
quality  it  has  of  improving  the  soil  and  the  growth  of  other 
trees  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  elm,  which  demands  more 
light  than  most  trees,  is  not  suitable  for  pure,  thickly -planted 
woods.  The  value  of  the  ash  is  increased  by  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth,  for  the  best  quality  is  got  at  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  The  alder,  the  birch,  the  lime,  and  the  poplar  are  the 
chief  soft  woods,  all  having  uses,  and  remunerative  when 
properly  grown  under  suitable  conditions.  For  conifers  the 
demand  is  great ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
and  profitably  grown  on  the  poorest  land,  which  may  thus  be 
prepared,  by  the  fall  of  needles,  for  more  exacting  timber 
crops.  All  the  conifers  are,  however,  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  serious  injury  from  snow  and  gales.  The  timber  of  the 
spruce-fir  is  but  half  the  value  of  Scotch  pine,  and  it  rarely 
thrives  as  well  in  this  country.  The  Menzies  spruce  of 
California  receives,  on  the  contrary,  more  consideration  than 
it  deserves.  This  book  is  an  excellent  contribution  to  the 
“  Haddon  Hall  Library.”  It  is  full  of  information  on  a  subject 
which  should  interest  every  landowner.  Let  us  hope  the 
country  gentlemen  will  buy  and  study  it. 


NOYELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

There  is  a  quantity  of  excellent  mixed  reading  in  Mark 
Twain’s  latest  collection  of  stories  and  sketches,  The 
Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg.  Of  the  twenty  pieces 
which  make  up  the  volume,  by  far  the  larger  number 
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fall  outside  the  province  of  the  novel  reviewer.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  excellent  article  reprinted  from  the 
Fornm  on  “  Diplomatic  Pay  and  Clothes,"  the  humorous 
description  of  the  riotous  scenes  in  the  Austrian  Parliament- 
in  1897,  the  almost  wholly  serious  paper  “  concerning  the 
Jews,”  and  certain  papers  of  an  autobiographical  complexion, 
such  as  the  private  history  of  the  “Jumping  Prog”  story, 
Mark  Twain's  campaigning  reminiscences — a  really  striking 
piece  of  self -revelation — and  the  episode  entitled  “  My  Debut 
as  a  Literary  Person.”  Fiction  proper  is  best  represented  by 
the  ingenious  story,  or  modern  apologue,  which  gives  its  title 
to  the  volume.  Therein  we  read  how  a  cynical  stranger, 
wishing  to  explode  the  reputation  for  rectitude  enjoyed  by  a 
small  American  town,  lured  all  its  principal  citizens,  without 
exception,  into  a  skilfully  devised  pitfall,  which  appealed  at 
once  to  their  greed  and  their  vanity.  The  burlesque  sketch, 
“  The  Esquimaux  Maiden’s  Romance,”  shows  Mark  Twain  in 
his  most  exuberantly  farcical  vein,  while  “  My  First  Lie,  and 
how  I  got  out  of  it”  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  ridendo 
dicere  verum  method.  But  whatever  the  theme  or  its  treat¬ 
ment,  it  is  good  to  notice  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  fatigue  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Mark  Twain  at  sixty- 
five  is  just  the  same  fearless,  alert,  and  whimsical  philosopher 
that  he  was  when  he  made  his  “  debut  as  a  literary  person  ” 
some  thirty-four  years  ago. 

Readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pryce’s  earlier  work 
will  hardly  need  to  be  assured  that  Jezebel  is  not  an  attempt,  after 
the  manner  of  some  modern  exploiters  of  the  field  of  Scriptural 
romance,  to  whitewash  the  character  of  Ahab’s  infamous 
Queen.  The  story  is  entirely  modern,  and  the  title  is  explained 
and  justified  by  the  opening  episode  of  an  extremely  well- 
written  and  entertaining  story.  Lord  Dormoral,  an  elderly 
Peer,  unhappily  married  to  a  young  and  aggravatingly  timid 
wife,  of  whose  fidelity  he  harbours  unfounded  suspicions, 
resolves  to  avenge  himself  on  her  by  the  brutal  practical  joke 
of  naming  their  first-born  child  Jezebel.  His  clumsy  revenge 
recoils  on  his  own  head,  driving  his  wife  into  an  elopement, 
and  fastening  an  almost  lifelong  stigma  on  the  high-spirited 
child,  whom  he  comes  to  idolise  as  the  very  incarnation  of  the 
finest  traits  of  his  race.  Mr.  Pryce  handles  a  plot,  which  in  its 
bare  outlines  sounds  fantastic  and  even  repugnant,  with  such 
humour  and  geniality,  such  briskness  of  dialogue  and  crisp¬ 
ness  of  style,  as  can  hardly  fail  to  stimulate  the  most  jaded 
novel  reader.  The  gradual  mellowing  of  old  Lord  Dormoral 
under  the  influence  of  his  daughter  is  charmingly  described;  the 
heroine  herself,  intrepid,  indiscreet,  but  essentially  magnani¬ 
mous,  is  a  thoroughly  engaging  central  figure;  while  the  minor 
characters,  notably  a  delightful  old  nurse,  and  various  more  or 
less  detrimental  society  types,  comprise  a  gallery  of  portraits 
executed  with  a  skill  and  finish  far  above  the  ordinary.  It  is 
probably  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  things — though  the 
sentimental  reader  may  resent  such  an  arrangement — that 
the  Amazonian  heroine  should  fall  in  love  with  an  amiable 
but  somewhat  invertebrate  young  nobleman ;  poetic  justice, 
however,  is  so  far  consulted  by  their  union  that  it  inflicts  a 
well-deserved  humiliation  on  Lady  Malmsey,  the  Pharisaical 
mother  of  the  young  man. 

Readers  of  Jokai’s  A  Debt  of  Honour  will  note  a  certain 
resemblance  between  the  main  motive  of  that  luridly  im¬ 
pressive  romance  and  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  new  novel,  The 
Fourth  Generation.  In  both  the  plot  is  concerned  with  the 
sudden  discovery  by  the  hero  of  a  grisly  family  skeleton ;  in 
both  the  hero  finds  himself  the  victim  of  a  hereditary  curse, 
the  descendants  of  a  murderer  being  driven  to  suicide  in 
successive  generations  on  the  discovery  of  the  dread  secret. 
The  motive  has  doubtless  served  other  authors,  and  so  great 
is  the  divergence  of  treatment  between  the  Hungarian  and  the 
English  author  that  the  resemblance  need  not  be  further 
emphasised.  In  Jokai’ s  story  the  narrator  learns  the  secret 
while  yet  a  boy;  in  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  book  the  discovery 
is  quite  artificially  postponed  until  the  hero  is  six-and-twenty, 
and  has  made  a  most  successful  debut  in  Parliament. 
Another  and  more  effective  variation  is  the  retention  on  the 
scene  of  the  founder  and  first  victim  of  the  curse,  a  nona¬ 
genarian  recluse,  expiating  an  act  of  momentary  violence  by 
seventy  years  of  silence  and  seclusion.  At  the  outset  of  the  story 
the  hero  has  just  been  refused  by  a  very  modern  but  attractive 
young  lady  on  the  ground  that  his  lot  has  lain  infar  too  pleasant 
places  for  him  to  realise  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 


life.  Straightway  on  this  rejection  troubles  begin  to  flow 
in  on  him  thick  and  fast, — visits  from  poor  and  unscrupulous 
relations,  the  gradual  knowledge  of  the  disasters  and  dis¬ 
graces  of  the  generations  separating  him  from  his  silent 
great-grandfather,  and  finally,  the  culminating  horror  of  the 
discovery  that  the  real  cause  of  -the  mysterious  seclusion  of 
the  old  man  was  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  in 
turn  was  the  heroine’s  lineal  ancestor !  With  the  culprit’s 
confession  of  his  guilt  the  ban  is  raised  from  the  family, 
and,  as  any  one  who  knows  Sir  W  alter’ s  methods  will  7’eadily 
have  conjectured,  the  heroine,  finding  the  hero  far  more 
lovable  in  adversity,  revises  her  verdict  in  his  favour.  The 
cloud  is  dispelled  as  quickly  as  it  gathered ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
fairly  objected  that  the  incidents  of  the  story  are  far  more 
symmetrically  arranged  than  in  real  life.  But  really,  though 
the  setting  of  the  story  is  immitigatedly  modern,  and  hero 
and  heroine  ride  off  to  examine  the  family  skeleton,  not  on 
horseback,  but  on  their  bicycles,  one  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
more  of  a  veiled  allegory  than  a  transcript  from  or  variation 
on  actual  life.  The  shady  uncle  who  is  believed  by  his  family 
and  friends  to  be  a  prosperous  barrister  while  for  twenty-five 
years  he  has,  under  an  alias,  carried  on  the  lucrative  business 
of  the  after-dinner  speaker's  “  ghost,”  can  hardly  be  treated  as 
a  serious  personage. 

Mr.|Oswald  Crawfurd’s  new  story,  The  New  Order,  is  less  a 
novel  than  a  Protectionist  tract.  Mr.  Crawfurd  appears  to 
believe  that  raising  the  price  of  bread  and  meat  will  repopu¬ 
late  the  rural  districts  of  the  country,  and  enable  England  to 
dispense  with  foreign  supplies.  He  imagines  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer,  whose  wages  have  certainly  increased  while 
the  price  of  his  bread  has  decreased  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  will  welcome  a  return  to  the  prices  of  food  under 
Protection.  Of  course,  Mr.  Crawfurd  prophesies  a  Millennium 
as  a  result  of  his  financial  proposals.  However,  the  career  of 
the  hero  of  the  book — the  prophet  of  Protection — is  tempo¬ 
rarily  cut  short  by  the  bullet  of  a  madman,  and  by  the  doctor’s 
orders  (surely  that  doctor  must  have  been  a  sound  political 
economist)  his  crusade  is  to  be  stopped  for  at  least  a  year. 
The  story  is  not  as  successful  as  a  novel  as  some  of  the 
author’s  earlier  ventures,  but  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  fiscal 
proposals  of  so  great  an  enthusiast  as  Mr.  Crawfurd. 

In  Miss  Cambridge’s  Path  and  Goal  the  path  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  lengthy  and  the  goal  uncertain.  We  wish,  however. 
Miss  Cambridge  to  take  it  as  a  compliment  when  we 
say  that  we  were  much  tantalised  by  the  end  of  her  book. 
What  happened?  The  hero  and  heroine,  l’eunited  in  late 
middle  age  after  a  lifetime  apart,  are  afloat  on  an  island 
schooner  in  the  South  Seas.  In  a  hurricane  the  crew  are 
gradually  swept  overboard,  and  the  two  passengers  left  on  the 
sinking  ship.  The  hero,  after  many  hours  of  exhausting 
suspense,  gives  the  woman  he  loves  a  sedative  (it  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  the  form  of  tabloids,  which  is  not  romantic) ;  she 
goes  to  sleep  in  his  arms,  and  “  for  a  bare  half-hour  he 

watched  the  gradual  drawing  of  the  veil . Then  a 

splendid  shape  arose,  a  mighty  glimmering  wall,  to  hide  the 
scene.  He  tightened  his  arms  suddenly  and  set  his  teeth.” 
These  are  the  last  words  of  the  book.  What  was  the  splendid 
shape?  Was  it  a  rescuing  ship,  or  the  shadow  of  the  wing 
of  that  angel  whom  the  Easterns  call  Azrael  ?  The 
patient  reader  who  has  followed  the  career  of  Dr.  Adrian 
Black  for  nearly  three  hundred  pages  really  deserves  more 
definite  information  as  to  the  close  of  that  career  than  is  here 
vouchsafed.  But  the  book  will  be  decidedly  interesting  to 
people  who  enjoy  a  minute  description  of  life  in  a 
Cathedral  town.  It  is  a  long,  quiet  story,  rather  like 
real  life  in  a  certain  indefiniteness  of  aim  and  absence  of 
dramatic  sequence.  But,  it  must  be  said  again,  we  should 
like  a  little  more  definite  information  in  the  last  sentence. 

The  title  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn’s  new  book,  A  Prick  of  Con¬ 
science,  is  a  misnomer  so  far  as  the  wicked  heroine  is  con¬ 
cerned.  She  continues  her  evil  ways  quite  quietly,  but  sud¬ 
denly  reforms  at  the  end  of  the  story  and  gives  up  her  lover 
to  another  woman.  It  is  not  a  book  to  be  recommended  in 
any  way,  except,  perhaps,  as  an  awful  warning  to  frivolous 
married  ladies. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  psychic  stories  in  The  Seen 
and  the  Unseen  could  claim  to  be  of  interest  would  be  that  they 
were  true,  and  this  Mr.  Marsh  does  not  even  pretend  them 
to  be.  It  is  quite  easy  to  invent  stories  of  spirits  appear- 
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ing  in  a  photographic  camera,  hut  it  is  never  exciting  to  read 
about  other  people’s  ideas  of  possible  psychic  phenomena. 
The  stories  of  the  TJnscen  are  not  specially  interesting  from 
any  other  point  of  view.  Among  the  stories  of  the  Seen 
“  The  Diamonds  ”  is  decidedly  amusing.  But  the  quality  of 
Mr.  Marsh’s  work,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  suffering  from 
overproduction. 

Mr.  Gunter’s  new  romance  of  adventure,  finance,  and  senti¬ 
ment  shows  no  abatement  of  that  seismic  energy  which 
marked  his  earlier  essays.  Viewed  only  as  a  treasure-house 
of  strange  objurgations,  The  Princess  of  Copper  is  deserving 
of  attentive  study,  while  the  literary  quality  of  the  work  may 
be  gauged  from  the  following  radiant  example  :  “  Favouring 
the  bride,  who  is  a  Niobe  on  a  sofa,  with  a  sweet  yet  sad  kiss, 
Lucile  glides  from  the  room .” 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


THE  MINOR  MAGAZINES. 

There  are  one  or  two  good  papers  of  the  “  miscellaneous  ”  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  new  number  of  the  Lady’s  Realm,  such  as  “  The  Cult  of  the 
Cat”  (which  is  profusely  illustrated),  “  Paris  Ateliers,”  and  “  The 
Queen’s  Gardens.”  There  is,  however,  an  air  of  triviality  and 
amateurishness  about  the  short  stories.  It  is  high  time,  also, 
that  Miss  Arabella  Kenealy’s  serial  of  “ Charming  Renee”  were 
brought  to  a  close  ;  it  has  been  too  long  drawn  out.  It  is  evident, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Madame  Sarah  Grand’s  “  Babs  the  Im¬ 
possible  ”  will  make  at  least  one  addition  to  its  author’s  gallery 

of  eccentric  womanhood. - The  best  papers,  from  the  Roman 

Catholic  point  of  view,  in  the  September  number  of  The  Month, 
are  the  Rev.  George  Tyrrell’s  “  The  Mind  of  the  Church,”  which 
plausibly  and  in  good  temper  controverts  certain  views  recently 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Mallock,  and  “  The  Mission  of  Father  Edmund 
Hay,”  which  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  “  Studies  on  the  History 
of  Queen  Mary  Stuart,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen.  The  other 
papers  are  slight.  “Letter-Writing  and  a  Modern  Writer,”  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  J.  Steuart,  is  little  better  than  a  belated  review  of 

Stevenson’s  “Letters.” - The  Wide  World  Magazine  continues  to 

justify  its  existence  by  publishing  a  great  deal  of  fact  which  is 
more  sensational  than  fiction.  “Walked  off  by  a  Tiger” 
perhaps  carries  off  the  chief  honours  in  the  September  number; 
the  holding  by  the  brute  of  the  captured  man’s  wrist  with 
its  teeth  for  what  to  the  sufferer  must  have  seemed  an 
unconscionable  period  is  sufficiently  startling  to  please  the 

most  exacting  reader. - Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 

original  article  in  the  September  Quiver  is  “Native  Pastors.’’ 
It  clearly  demonstrates  what  is  being  done  by  the  various 
missionary  societies  in  a  direction  for  which  “  practical  common- 
sense”  and  “sound  economy”  are  claimed.  Among  other 
readable  papers  in  this  number  are  Mr.  Kearton’s  “Nature’s 
Illustrated  Bible,”  which  deals  with  the  problem  of  preservation 
in  the  bird-world,  and  “  Horses  at  Home,”  which  tells  the  story 

of  a  visit  to  an  equine  health  resort. - The  Boy's  Own  Paper 

and  the  Girl’s  Own  Paper  continue  to  maintain  their  high  standard 
of  readability.  Of  miscellaneous  articles,  “Negative  Storing- 
Cabinets,  and  How  to  Make  Them  ”  may  be  singled  out  of  the 
one  for  commendation,  and  “Music  Students  and  their  Work” 

out  of  the  other. - The  new  number  of  the  Commonwealth  is 

not  a  bright  one — for  some  time,  indeed,  there  has  been  an  air  of 
languor  about  this  magazine — but  “Two  Great  Novels” — the 
latest  stories  of  “John  Oliver  Hobbes”  and '  Mr.  Wells — is  a 
piece  of  vigorous  philosophical  criticism,  and  Mr.  W.  Q-.  Chadwick 
is  worth  listening  to  in  “Dearth  of  Teachers  in  Voluntary 
Schools.”  Canon  Scott-Holland’s  warning  in  his  leading  article, 
“  We  Told  You  so,”  which  comes  to  this — “  Let  us  take  care  that 
we  do  not  hurry  ourselves  by  irritated  complaints  at  lenient 
generals  into  some  unhappy  act  of  reprisal  which  no  Boer  wilt 

ever  forget  or  forgive  ” — is  rather  shrieky. - The  new  number 

of  the  Law  Magazine  is  full  of  admirable  “  professional  ”  papers. 
Laymen  would  do  well  to  read  “  Suzerainty,  Medieval  and 
Modern,”  by  Dr.  Charles  Stubbs ;  it  is  almost  a  brief  text-book  of 
the  subject. 


AMERICAN  MAGAZINES. 

Some  of  the  American  magazines,  like  certain  of  our  own, 
indicate  too  marked  a  favour  for  articles  somewhat  of  the 
“  symposium  type,”  with  the  result  in  many  cases  of  the 
substitution  of  mere  “  intelligent  remarks  ”  for  the  careful 
expression  of  solid  thought  or  “  expert  ”  knowledge.  The 
Forum  has  succumbed,  at  least  partially,  to  this  weakness ; 
and  so  we  have  in  the  new  issue  a  large  number  of  papers 


— which  are  of  course  by  no  means  uninteresting  in  their 
way — on  such  familiar  subjects  as  “Canada  and  Imperialism” 
and  “The  Present  and  Future  of  the  Philippines.”  In  many 
respects  the  most  valuable  article  so  far  as  British  readers  are 
concerned  is  “  Labour  and  Politics  in  Great  Britain,”  by  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie.  Mr.  Hardie  calculates  that  between  forty  and  fifty 
candidates  will  go  to  the  polls  at  the  approaching  General  Election 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Labour  party  ;  that  those  of 
them  who  are  returned  may  unite  with  the  Radicals  and  the  Irish, 
form  a  party  in  all  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  “  become  a  power 
in  the  land  causing  the  Whigs  to  go  over  in  form  as  well  as  in 
spirit  to  their  natural  friends  the  Tories,  and  bringing  the  nation 
face  to  face  with  the  straight  issue.  Socialism  versus  Capitalism.” 

- There  is  rather  too  much  viewiness  in  the  new  number  of  the 

International  Monthly,  but  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  is  sup¬ 
plied  both  in  “  Modern  Political  Germany  ”  and  in  “  The  Trend  of 

Modern  Agriculture  in  the  United  States.” - There  are  several 

interesting  papers  in  the  latest  number  of  the  A tlantie  Monthly, 
but  there  is  not  one  of  genuinely  outstanding  excellence.  “  Poli¬ 
tical  Education,”  which  indicates  how  the  American  Colleges 
might  be  utilised  in  one  direction,  is  a  too  “  typical  ”  paper  ;  it  is 
readable,  but  not  specially  suggestive.  The  short  stories  are  the 
best  of  the  contents  of  this  number,  “  The  Foreigner,”  by  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett,  and  “The  Dungarvan  Whooper,”  by  Maximilian 

Foster,  being  especially  artistic. - The  Critic  is  a  well-written, 

well-illustrated  monthly,  but  the  articles  are  too  snippety.  Mr. 
Lang  is  hardly  seen  to  advantage  in  “  Decadence,”  because  he  has 
not  elbow-room.  Mr.  William  Archer,  however,  gives  a  sharp 
criticism  of  the  Poet- Laureate,  and  Mr.  W.  Kingsley  Tarpey 
contributes  an  adequate,  if  also  somewhat  conventional,  estimate 
of  the  English  dramatists  of  to-day. 


CANADA  AND  DIPLOMACY. 

British  and  American  Diplomacy  Affecting  Canada,  1782-1S99  :  a 
Chapter  of  Canadian  History.  By  Thomas  Hodgins,  Q.C. 
(Publishers’  Syndicate,  Toronto.) — Mr.  Hodgins  has  written 
a  valuable  essay  on  a  subject  which  is  too  little  known. 
He  traces  the  history  of  the  various  diplomatic  negotiations 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  Canada 
from  the  peace  negotiations  in  1782  down  to  the  recent  Joint 
High  Commission  assembled  in  Quebec.  He  writes  temperately, 
yet  the  bitterness  which  most  Canadians  feel  on  this  particular 
subject  comes  out  now  and  again  in  his  pages.  “Great  Britain’s 
diplomatic  policy  towards  the  United  States,”  he  says,  “has  for 
many  years  been  eminently  one  of  conciliation  and  generosity, 
with  a  leaning  towards  an  easy  optimism  or  laissez  nous  faire  at 
the  expense  of  Canada’s  territory.”  He  goes  over  the  doings  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1782  to  settle  terms  of  peace, 
and  shows  how,  owing  to  the  amiable  incompetence  of  our 
representatives,  Mr.  Oswald  and  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  the  duplicity 
of  Lord  Shelburne,  we  made  a  present  to  the  United 
States  of  a  large  tract  of  Canadian  territory  which  they 
never  meant  to  insist  upon.  Henry  Strachey,  who  saw  the 
folly  of  our  conduct,  arrived  too  late  to  avert  disaster.  The 
United  States,  Mr.  Hodgins  maintains,  has  ever  since  shown  a 
persistent  disinclination  to  treat  Canada  fairly  in  the  question  of 
fisheries,  the  Alaskan  boundary,  and  the  import  and  export  of 
goods.  The  United  States’s  idea  of  reciprocity,  he  thinks,  is  like 
Mr.  Todgers’  idea  of  a  wooden  leg,  something  hard  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  But  his  most  severe  comments  are  reserved  for  the 
States’s  action  in  the  Fenian  Raids  of  1866,  1870,  and  1871,  which 
Mr.  Hall  in  his  “  International  Law  ”  calls  “  the  most  typical 
instance  of  national  responsibility  assumed  by  a  State  for  open 
and  notorious  acts,  and  by  way  of  complicity  after  such  acts.” 
Finally,  Mr.  Hodgins  discusses  the  interminable  Alaskan  dispute 
and  the  recent  abortive  Joint  Commission.  He  quotes  the  late 
Sir  John  Macdonald:  “Having  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
Americans  want  everything,  and  will  give  us  nothing  in  ex¬ 
change,  one  of  my  chief  aims  now  is  to  convince  the  British  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  unreasonableness  of  the  Yankees.”  But  the 
author  in  his  concluding  pages  sees  in  the  closer  connection  of 
Canada  and  the  Mother-country,  due  to  the  reoent  growth  of 
Imperial  sentiment,  some  assurance  that  in  future  Britain  will 
defend  the  interests  of  Canada  as  her  own.  That  is  the  Canadian 
side,  and  no  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  the  Americans  argue  with  quite  as 
much  vigour  that  Canada  has  always  been  very  hard  and  un¬ 
reasonable,  and  that  she  is  apt  to  make  the  Mother-country  take 
up  indefensible  positions  merely  for  fear  of  wounding  the 
daughter  State’s  feelings. 


Art  in  Needlework.  By  Lewis  F.  Day  and  Mary  Buckle.  (B.  T. 
Batsford.  5s.  net.) — An  interesting  as  well  as  useful  book-  Mr 
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Day,  in  liis  happy  combination  of  the  artistic  with  the  technical, 
has  well  illustrated  a  point  to  which  he  rightly  attaches  much 
importance.  He  draws  attention  to  the  great  mistake  made  by 
designers  in  fancying  the  study  of  stitches  immaterial.  The 
artist  should  always  keep  before  him  the  fact  that  his  design  has 
to  be  executed  in  needlework,  and  that  the  desired  effect  will  only 
be  gained  by  suiting  his  work  to  that  end.  We  cannot  let  the 
book  pass  without  a  word  of  praise  for  the  excellent  photographs. 
The  plan  by  which  the  student  has  only  to  turn  the  page  to  see 
the  back  of  the  sample  under  inspection  will  be  of  the  greatest 
use. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 

— «. — 

[Under  this  hearting  we  notice  such  Boohs  of  llie  iccelc  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.] 

Voices  of  the  Past.  By  Henry  S.  Roberton.  (G.  Bell  and  Sons. 
4s.  6d.) — This  is  an  attempt,  and  on  the  whole,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
a  successful  attempt,  to  popularise  what  has  been  discovered  or 
conjectured  about  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history  and  litera¬ 
ture,  especially  as  these  things  are  related  to  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  what  may  be  described  as  the 
main  source  of  our  knowledge,  the  “Library  of  Nineveh.” 
Asshurpanipal,  who  seems  to  have  had  tastes  which  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  common  among  Oriental  Kings,  collected  what  is 
called  a  “  reference  library,”  in  which  copies  of  some  very  ancient 
books  were  included.  It  has  been  Mr.  Koberton’s  object  to  give 
an  orrtline  of  what  has  been  learnt  in  this  way.  There  are  two 
languages  to  be  dealt  with,  one  Semitic  and  obviously  related  to 
the  Hebrew,  the  other  of  a  wholly  different  family.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  writing,  the  oldest  being  non- cuneiform,  the  latest 
Neo-Assyrian  of  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  library. 
After  this  follows  the  subject-matter  of  the  books,  and  here  it  is 
that  we  come  to  the  highly  interesting,  and,  it  must  be  added,  some¬ 
what  controversial,  topic  of  the  relation  between  these  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  documents  and  the  Hebrew  records.  Mr. 
Eoberton  takes  a  moderate  view.  He  is  certainly  not  a  literalist, 
and  has  no  idea  of  looking  for  a  scientific  cosmogony  in  Genesis, 
or  regarding  such  narratives  as  that  of  the  Deluge  or  Babel  as 
authoritative  history.  He  is  inclined,  we  see,  to  accept  in  its 
main  outlines  as  a  substantially  accurate  account  of  facts  the 
story  of  Abraham  and  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies.  We  cannot, 
however,  feel  so  confident  as  he  seems  to  be  about  the  date  of 
Abraham.  Besides  the  sections  already  mentioned  we  have 
“Abraham’s  Early  Home,”  and  “  Asshur  and  Israel,”  the  latter 
being  an  account  of  the  later  Assyrian  Monarchy  and  its  relation 
to  Israel. 

The  Jeffersonian  Cyclopedia.  Edited  by  John  P.  Foley.  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls.) — This  massive  volume  contains  more  than 
nine  thousand  extracts  from  the  writings,  correspondence,  &c.,  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  name  is  probably  not  familiar  to  every 
one  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whatever  it  may  be  on  the  other. 
We  may  say,  therefore,  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
struggle  of  the  States  for  independence,  that  he  went  as  Minister 
to  France  in  17S4,  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington 
1790-1793,  was  Vice-President  1796-1800,  and  President  (for  two 
terms)  from  1801-1809.  He  died  at  the  ago  of  eighty-three  on 
July  4th  (appropriately  enough)  in  the  year  1826.  He  had  been 
invited  to  the  Celebration,  and  declined.  The  publication  of 
such  a  volume  as  this  is  somewhat  trying  to  any  man’s  character 
for  consistency.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  before  the  public  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  and  had  to  give  many  opinions  in  haste,  and 
under  circumstances  which  were  severely  trying  to  patience  and 
self-control.  We  are  almost  disposed  to  question  the  propriety 
of  massing  together  the  utterances  of  times  far  distant  from  each 
o’her  and  in  circumstances  widely  different.  For  England  Jefferson 
has  seldom  a  kind  word  to  say.  Nothing  is  too  bad  for  George  III. 
(yet  he  consented  to  be  {presented  to  this  tyrannical  Monarch  in 
1796).  The  opinions  on  slavery  are  striking.  He  was  a  slave¬ 
holder,  but  he  hated  the  system.  Altogether,  though  the  book 
is  primarily  meant  for  the  American  reader,  it  contains  much  that 
is  curious  and  even  valuable. 


The  Reformation  in  Great  Britain.  By  H.  O.  Wakeman,  M.A., 
and  the  Rev.  Leighton  Pullan.  (Rivingtons.  Is.) — This  is 
one  of  the  “  Oxford  Church  Text-Books.”  It  is  needless,  there¬ 
fore,  to  specify  the  school  of  thought  to  which  it  belongs.  On 
the  question  of  the  word  “  Protestant  ”  the  utterance  is  guarded, 
but  the  language  of  pp.  12-13  is  scarcely  consistent  with  that  on 
pp.  127-28.  In  1662  Convocation,  we  are  told,  at  the  instance  of  Dr. 
Gunning,  altered  the  “  Black  Rubric  ”  in  “  such  a  way  as  to  be 
entirely  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence. 
.  ....  In  its  original  and  Protestant  form  the  rubric  contained 


a  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  any  real  and  essential  Presence 
of  Christ’s  natural  Flesh  and  Blood  in  the  Sacrament.”  It  now 
has  “  corporal.”  Had  Convocation  any  right  to  do  this  in  1662  ? 
Would  Convocation  in  1901  have  the  right  to  alter  it  back  ?  But 
the  change  is  really  unimportant.  The  rubric  disclaims  aV 
belief  in  the  presence  of  Christ’s  natural  flesh  and  blood 
which  it  afterwards  says  “are  in  heaven  and  not  here.” 
What  do  the  epithets  matter  ?  But  the  curious  thing  here 
is  the  use  of  the  word  “  Protestant.”  The  Lutheran  Church 
i3  surely  “  Protestant,”  yet  it  holds  “  Consubstantiation,”  and 
even  Mr.  Pullan  hardly  goes  beyond  Consubstantiation.  We 
object  to  the  detached  passages  by  which  the  approval  of  great 
Anglican  authorities  is  claimed  for  various  disputed  teachings. 
Here  is  one  from  Jeremy  Taylor: — “It  is  a  very  pious  prepara¬ 
tion  to  the  Holy  Sacrament  that  we  confess  our  sins  to  the 
minister  of  religion.”  But  Jeremy  Taylor  also  said  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  auricular  confession  that  it  was  “a  new  doctrine  even  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  not  esteemed  any  part  of  the 
Catholic  religion  before  the  Council  of  Trent.” 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Dwight  Lyman  Moody.  By  the  Rev. 
Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.  (Nisbet.  and  Co.  6s.) — This  volume 
begins  with  what  used  to  be  called  “  Testimonia,”  appreciations 
of  Mr.  Moody  by  Henry  Drummond,  N.  D.  Hellis  (who  ranks 
him  with  Charles  Spurgeon,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher),  and  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  Dr.  Chapman  writes  as 
having  been  associated  with  Mr.  Moody  in  many  of  his  labours. 
It  is  not  a  book  which  we  feel  disposed  to  subject  to  criticism. 
The  reader,  once  informed  that  this  is  a  Life  of  the  great 
Revivalist  by  one  who  worked  with  him,  will  know  what  to 
expect. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society:  Ninety -sixth  Report. 
(146  Queen  Victoria  Street.  Is.) — The  Bible  Society  continues 
to  record  an  increase  of  work,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  an  in¬ 
adequacy  of  income  to  meet  expenditure.  The  Society  hardly 
receives  the  support  that  it  deserves,  as  far  as  some  religious 
bodies  are  concerned.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  mission  to 
the  heathen,  or,  indeed,  to  non-Christian  peoples  in  general,  could 
work  without  the  help  which  the  Bible  Society  affords,  or  has 
afforded  in  the  past. 

History  of  the  Prudential  Lnsurance  Company  of  America.  By 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman.  (Prudential  Press.) — We  do  not  wish 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  Society  whose  history 
is  here  given.  But  we  may  safely  say  that  this  volume  contains 
,  many  interesting  and  suggestive  facts.  There  are,  for  instance, 
eleven  Industrial  Insurance  Companies  in  the  States.  Three  of 
these  have,  between  them,  more  than  eight  millions  of  policies  in 
force,  while  the  amount  of  insurances  in  force  (January  1st,  1900) 
was  1,219,778,336  dols.  (J1251, 579,250),  giving  an  average  for  each 
policy  of  a  little  over  «£2G.  The  difficulty  in  industrial  insurance 
is  the  cost  of  management. 

The  Leaguer  of  Ladysmith,  November  2nd,  1899 — February  2Sth> 
1900.  By  Captain  Clive  Dixon.  (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  3s.  6d.) 
— This  is  a  book  of  quite  admirable  sketches  of  men  and  things 
in  the  siege  of  Ladysmith.  Captain  Dixon  takes,  of  course,  the 
humoroirs  side  of  things,  but  his  humour  is  always  cf  the 
pleasantest  kind,  and  though  it  naturally  assumes  the  form  of  cari¬ 
cature,  it  does  not  prevent  the  draughtsman  from  shewing  much 
sense  of  the  artistic.  “  The  Cattle  Guard  ”  is  quite  a  triumph  in 
this  way.  Drawings  1  and  2  give  us  the  panic  caused  by  the 
“  First  Shell,”  and  the  indifference  shown  to  the  “  Last  Shell.” 
In  the  first  civilians  and  soldiers  are  scattered  in  pairs ;  in  the 
second,  afternoon  tea  is  going  on  undisturbed ;  one  dismounted 
man  is  smoking  his  pipe,  another  is  enjoying  a  siesta.  Not  the 
least  amusing  is  the  picture  of  the  bathers  disturbed  by  a  Sunday 
shell.  The  Boers  commonly  passed  the  day  without  firing,  but 
the  sight  of  our  men  bathing  infuriated  them.  With  them 
cleanliness  is  a  long  way  off  godliness. 

Houi  to  Write  for  the  Magazines.  By  “  .£600  a  Year  from  It.’’ 
(Grant  Richards.  2s.  6d.) — The  author  of  this  little  book  gives  us 
plenty  of  good  advice.  Perhaps  one  of  his  most  significant 
maxims  is,  “  Produce  what  is  wanted  rather  than  what  you  want.” 
You  must  not  write  like  Scott  or  Bulwer  Lytton,  even  if  you  can. 
The  magazine  reader  abhors  good  literature, — “  high-class  ” 
literature  it  is  called  here.  “  Folks  don’t  want  to  read  essays  on 
Burns,”  said  a  well-known  factor  of  popular  reading — “  literature” 
it  cannot  be  called — but  “  lively,  chatty  articles  for  c  A*****s.’  ” 
One  thing  shows  a  saving  grace  in  the  world  of  readers.  Their 
first  desire,  indeed,  is  to  be  amused.  Hence  the  funny  article. 
But  they  also  wish  to  get  information.  Hence  the  statistical 
article.  They  think  that  they  have  learnt  something.  Of  course 
it  is  a  delusion,  for  nothing  is  more  useless  and  indigestible  than 
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facts  ;  but  they  mean  well.  Anyhow,  let  those  who  desire  to  write 
for  magazines  read  this  book. 

Theology. — The  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  Ey 
Ezra  P.  Gould,  D.D.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  3s.  Cd.) — This  is  one  of 
the  series  of  “  New  Testament  Handbooks  ”  appearing  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Professor  Shailer  Mathews.  The  theology 
which  it  sets  forth  is  notexactlyorthodox.  On  the  crucial  point  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  for  instance,  Dr.  Gould  thus  expresses  himself : — 
“  The  Old  Testament  calls  the  rulers  of  the  people  gods,  on  the 
ground  that  they,  being  rulers  under  a  theocracy,  represented 
God ;  they  were  men  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  making 
them  administrators  of  a  divine  law.  .Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  had 
been  consecrated  and  sent  into  the  world,  and  represented  God, 
therefore,  in  a  sense  which  they  did  not.  They  were  official 
members  of  a  theocracy  and  represented  God  as  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  a  divine  law  :  he  was  personally  consecrated  to  his  work 
by  God  himself,  and  commissioned  by  him.  And  yet  he  had 
called  himself  only  Son  of  God,  whereas  they,  with  their  merely 
official  claim  to  divine  authority,  were  called  gods.  The  thing 
that  he  claims  for  himself  here,  as  justifying  himself  to  be  God’s 
own  Son,  was  this  fact,  that  he  represented  God.  He  stood  to 
men  for  God.  This  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  his 
position,  for  this  is  not  an  isolated  statement,  but  is  insisted 
on  wherever  this  matter  of  his  claim  comes  irp.  There  is 
no  mention  of  the  Logos  as  the  source  of  his  divinity, 
but  of  the  fact  that  the  indwelling  of  the  Father  in 
his  humanity  made  whatever  he  did  and  was  divine.”  This 
is  really  a  key  to  the  author’s  whole  conception  of  Christian 
theology.  Other  aspects  are  represented  with  much  force.  The 
volume,  as  a  whole,  will  be  found  highly  instructive  and 

suggestive. - Christianity  and  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 

Charles  Joseph  Little,  D.D.  (Charles  H.  Kelly.  2s.) — This  volume, 
containing  the  “  Thirtieth  Fernley  Lecture  ”  (three  lectures,  as 
the  word  is  ordinarily  used) ,  is  a  very  able  and  eloquent  state¬ 
ment  of  the  present  situation  as  regards  Christianity.  We  can¬ 
not  accept  all  the  lecturer’s  conclusions.  While,  for  instance,  we 
acknowledge  the  debt  due  to  the  Nonconformist  Churches, 
we  doubt  whether  it  is  to  them  that  “we  must  look  for  the 
reconciliation  of  dogma  and  science  and  popular  ideas.”  We 
have  an  idea  that  the  younger  school  of  ministers,  who  are  more 
than  touched  by  recent  movements,  the  higher  criticism  and  the 
like,  are  getting  to  be  out  of  touch  with  their  people.  The 
average  Nonconformist  layman  is  best  represented  by  the 
obstinate  theological  conservatism  of  Spurgeon.  But  with  what 
Dr.  Little  has  to  say  on  many  subjects  we  are  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment.  The  second  lecture,  “  The  Christianity  of  Experience,”  is 
particularly  good  and  seasonable.  Experience  is  the  evidence 
which  nothing  can  weaken.  To  turn  to  another  subject  more 
suitable  for  discussion  in  these  columns,  how  true  is  the  remark 
that  it  is  “judicial  blindness”  which  makes  the  “  Pope-King  ” 
cling  to  the  idea  of  temporal  sovereignty.  Make  Leo  King  of 
Rome  to-morrow,  and  in  a  week  his  realm  would  be  an  object- 
lesson  to  all  who  doubt  whether  or  no  the  Koman  Church  really 
accepts  the  principles  of  religious  liberty. 


New  Editions. — A  Short  History  of  China.  By  Demetrius 
Charles  Boulger.  (Gibbings  and  Co.) — This  is  a  new  edition 
of  a  book  published  for  the  first  time  seven  years  ago.  A 
supplementary  chapter  has  been  added  (not  by  Mr.  Boulger,  we 
are  told,  but  by  “  a  competent  authority  ”)  giving  the  narrative 
of  the  present  Emperor,  Kwangsu.  In  this  we  have  an  account 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan,  chief  among  them  being  “that  haughty  disre¬ 
gard  for  treaty  obligations  which  distinguishes  the  Pekin  officials.” 
Then  comes  an  account  of  the  war,  and  then  of  the  present  com¬ 
plications. - Frederick  Lord  Leighton:  Ms  Life  and  Work.  By 

Ernest  Rhys.  (G.  Bell  and  Sons.  7s.  6d.  net.) - A  Summer  in 

Arcady.  By  James  Lane  Allen.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  3s.) - Health 

and  Condition  in  the  Active  and  the  Sedentary.  By  Dr.  Yorke  Davies- 
(Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.) — This  is  a  new  edition,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  criticise  it.  We  observe,  however,  one  interesting 
statement  that  may  be  noticed.  All  readers  of  works  on  health 
must  be  familiar  with  the  table  of  the  normal  relation  between  the 
height  and  the  weight.  It  will  frequently  happen  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  finds  in  his  own  case  a  great  discrepancy  from  this  norma. 
Dr.  Davies  gives  another  table  of  the  “  weights  compatible  with 
health.”  This  is  a  very  different  thing.  At  5  ft.  the  normal  is 
8  st.  II  lb.  (male)  and  8  st.  1  lb.  (female)  ;  the  lowest  health  weight 
is  fist.  8 lb.  At  the  end  of  the  scale  we  have  13  st.  121b.  and 

13  st.  4  lb.  against  10  st.  8  lb. - From  a  Bachelor  Uncle’s  Diary,  by 

Fox  Russell  (J.  W.  Arrowsmith,  Is.),  is  a  reprint  from  Punch  of 
those  amusing  papers  of  what  may  be  called  the  “Winkle5’ 
species  of  humour. 


Magazines  and  Serial  Publications. — We  have  received  the 
following  for  September  : — The  Century ,  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine, 
St.  Nicholas ,  the  Humanitarian ,  the  Review  of  Reviews,  Scribner's 
Magazine ,  Knowledge,  the  Girl's  Realm,  the  World  of  Dress , 
the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  the  Artist,  the  Strand 
Magazine,  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  Chambers' s  Journal,  Temple  Bar, 
Harper  s  Magazine,  the  Author,  the  Magazine  of  Art,  the  Expositor, 
the  Captain,  the  Geographical  Journal,  the  Windsor  Magazine,  the 
School  World,  the  Sunday  Strand,  the  Puritan ,  the  Bookman, 
Nature  Notes,  the  Open  Court,  the  Gentlemans  Magazine,  the 
Leisure  Hour,  the  Indian  Magazine,  the  North  American  Bedew, 
Outing,  the  Harmsworth  Magazine,  the  Argosy,  Lippincott's  Maga¬ 
zine,  Gassier  s  Magazine,  the  Badminton  Magazine,  the  Journal  of 
Education,  Cassell's  Magazine,  the  Expository  Times,  the  Sunday 
Magazine,  Macmillan' s  Magazine,  the  Sunday  at  Home,  Celebrities 
of  the  Army,  the  United  Service  Magazine,  the  Anglican  Church 
Magazine,  Ainslee's  Magazine,  Good  Words,  the  Book-Buyer,  the 
Traveller,  China  of  To-Day. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
- - 


Ackworth  (J.),  The  Minder,  er  Svo . (H.  Marshall)  G/0 

Aitken  (T.),  Road  Making  and  Maintenance,  8vo . (Griffin)  21/0 

Brereton  (F.  S.),  In  the  King’s  Service,  cr  8vo . (Blackie)  5/0 

Brown  (W.  N.),  House  Decorating  and  Painting,  Svo _ (Scott  &  Greenwood)  3/6 

Cook  (P.  A.),  Through  the  First  Antarctic  Night,  8vo . (Heinemann)  20/0 

Crane  (Stephen),  Wounds  in  the  Rain,  cr  8vo  . (Methuen)  6/0 

Davidson  (L.  C.),  For  Lack  of  Love,  cr  Svo . (H.  Marshall)  3/6 

Devil's  Half-Acre  (The),  by  “  Alien,”  cr  8vo . (Unwin)  6/0 

Dix  (Gertrude),  The  Image  Breakers,  cr  8vo  . (Heinemann)  6/0 

Drayson  (A.  W.),  Early  Days  Among  the  Boers,  cr  8vo  ..(Griffith  &  Farran)  3/6 

Droll  Doings,  illustrated  by  H.  B.  Neilson,  4to  . (Blackie)  6/0 

Drummond  (R.  J.),  Relation  of  the  Apostolic  Teaching  to  the  Teaching  of 

Christ,  8 vo . (T.  &  T.  Clark)  10/6 

Egan  (R.  B.),  The  Unknown  God,  and  other  Sermons,  cr  8vo _ (Skiffington)  3/6 

Gerard  (M.),  The  Grip  of  the  Wolf,  er  8vo . (H.  Marshall)  3/6 

Giberne  (Agnes),  Roy  :  a  Tale,  cr  Svo  . (Pearson)  5/0 

Graham  (R.  B.  C.),  Thirteen  Stories,  cr  8vo  . (Heinemann)  6/0 

Hammerton  (J.  A.),  J.  M.  Barrie  and  liis  Books,  cr  8vo . (H.  Marshall)  5/0 

Hawkins  (W.)  and  Smith  (E.  T.),  The  Story  of  Alfred  the  Great  (H.  Marshall)  2/6 

Henty  (G.  A.),  In  the  Irish  Brigade,  cr  Svo  . .(Blackie)  6/0 

Ilenty  (G.  A.),  Out  with  Garibaldi,  cr  8vo . (Blackie)  5/0 

Henty  (G.  A.),  With  Buller  in  Natal,  er  8vo . (Blackie)  6/0 

How  to  Make,  and  How  to  Mend,  by  an  Amateur  Mechanic  .  .(Sonnenschein)  2/6 

Howell  (C.),  Many  Days  After,  cr  8vo  . (Digby  &  Long)  6/0 

Inchbold  (A.  Cd,  The  Silver  Dove,  cr  Svo . (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Jackson  (Mrs.  F.  N.),  History  of  Hand-made  Lace,  4to . (L.  U.  Gill)  18/0 

Jacobs  (W.  W.),  A  Master  of  Craft,  cr  8vo . (Methuen)  6/0 

Keetley  (C.  B.),  Orthopoedic  Surgery,  8vo . . . (Smith  &  Elder)  16/0 

Kerr  (G.  L.),  Practical  Coal  Mining,  cr  8vo . (Griffin)  12/6 

Leys  (J.  K.),  A  Suburban  Vendetta,  cr  8vo  . (Pearson)  6/0 

Lindsay  (H.),  Mab,  cr  8vo  . (H.  Marshall)  6/0 

Lowry  (S.  C  ),  The  Days  of  Our  Pilgrimage,  cr  8vo  . (Skeffington)  3/6 

Lummis  (E.),  The  Speaker’s  Chair  :  its  Origin,  &c.,  cr  8vo . (Unwin)  2/6 

Marsh  (Richard),  The  Chase  of  the  Ruby,  cr  8vo . (Skeffington)  3/6 

Marshall  (Emma)  and  Dibdin  (E.),  A  Pink  of  Perfection,  cr  Svo  (Nisbet)  2/0 

Merriman  (H.  S.),  The  Isle  of  U nrest,  cr  8vo . (Smith  &  Elder)  6/0 

Mikzath  (K.),  St.  Peter’s  Umbrella,  cr  Svo . (Jarrold)  6/0 

MItford  (A.  B.  F.),  The  Attache  at  Peking,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan)  6/0 

Moore  (F.  F.),  The  Conscience  of  Coralie,  cr  8vo  . (Pearson)  6/0 

Moore  (H.),  Half-Hours  in  Japan,  cr  Svo  . (Unwin)  6/0 

Morrison  (A.),  Cunning  Murrell,  cr  8vo . (Methuen)  6/0 

Mulholland  (Rosa),  Cynthia’s  Bonnet  Shop,  cr  8vo . (Blackie)  5/0 

Nicholson  (G.),  1900  Supplement  to  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  “A  to  F,"  imp 

8 vo . 7 . (L.  U.  Gill)  10/6 

Norris  (W.  E.),  The  Flower  of  the  Flock,  cr  8vo . (Nisbet)  6/0 

Osborne  (D.),  The  Secret  of  the  Crater,  cr  8vo  . (Putnam)  3/6 

Panting  (J.  H.),  The  Vicar’s  Atonement,  cr  Svo . (H.  Marshall)  3/6 

Parker  (Dr.  J.),  Studies  in  Texts,  Vol.  VI.,  cr  8vo . (H.  Marshall)  3/6 

Patterson  (J.  E.),  The  Bride  of  Llangastey,  cr  8vo  . (Digby  &  Long)  6/0 

Plunkett  (Count),  Sandro  Botticelli,  folio' . (Bell)  42/0 

Rand  (B.),  The  Life,  &c.,  of  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury _ (Sonnenschein)  15/0 

Savite  (Helen),  A  Poor  Buffer,  cr  8vo . (Sonnenschein)  3/6 

Scott  (D.  H.),  Studies  in  Fossil  Botany,  cr  Svo  . (Black)  7/6 

Spoflord  (A.  R.),  Book  for  all  Readers,  8vo . (Putnam)  7/6 

Stables  (Gordon),  On  War’s  Red  Tide,  cr  8vo . (Nisbet)  5/0 

Stephens  (R.  N.),  Philip  Winwood,  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus)  6/0 

Stevens  (G.  B.),  The  Messages  of  the  Apostles,  16mo . (J.  Clarke)  3/6 

Thomson  (Clara  L.),  Samuel  Richardson  :  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Study, 

cr8vo  . . (H.  Marshall)  6/0 

Wheeler  (G.  J.),  Practice  of  Private  Bills,  8vo . (Shaw  &  Sons)  25/0 

Williams  (T.  L.),  Thy  Kingdom  Come,  cr  8vo . (Wells  Gardner)  3/6 

Winch  (W.  H.),  Problems  In  Education,  cr  Svo  . (Sonnenschein)  4/6 


To  ensure  insertion  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing 
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Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Plight  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Biglit  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

P.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  'William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.Y.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 


Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq. 

Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 

Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heatheoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  P.C.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Libera!  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDT,  PRESIDENT. 

Received  from  Policy-Holders . £142,000,000. 

Paid  to  Policy-Holders . over  £100,000,000. 

Paid  to  Living  Policy-Holders .  £58,188,282. 

Accumulated  Funds  .  nearly  £57,000,000. 

Surplus  over  Liabilities . £9,129,000. 

Every  Policy  contains  specific  Guaranteed  Surrender  Values  in  the  form  of 
Paid-up  Insurance,  Extended  Insurance,  Loans,  or  Cash,  at  the  option  of  the 
Policy-Holder. 

SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Head  Office  :-16,  17,  and  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen. 


CAMBRIC 


Hem-stitched. 

Ladies’ . 2/9  per  doz. 

Gentlemen's.  3/11  „ 


Children’s _ 1/3  per  doz. 

Ladles’ . 2/3  „ 

Gentlemen’s .  .3/3  „ 

Direct  from  the 
Manufacturers. 

Samples  &  Price  Lists  post-free.  world-wide  fame.”— The  Queen. 

When  writing,  14  A  &S  M  SF  df*  M  0  E  ST1 Q 

please  mention  this  publication.  ■»  “  ■  ■  w 


DiOtf"'  “The  Irish  Cambrics  of  Messrs. 

i  Robinson  and  Cleaver  have  a 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


CLAIMS  PAID . Nearly  £11,000,000 

ACCUMULATED  FUND  . £5,400,000 

The  Profits  are  Divided  solely  amongst  the  Assured. 

Endowment- Assurance  Policies  are  issued,  combining 
Life  Assurance,  at  minimum  cost,  with  provision  for 
old  age.  The  practical  effect  of  these  policies  in  the 
National  Provident  Institution  is  that  the  Member's 
life  is  Assured  until  he  reaches  the  age  agreed  upon, 
and  on  his  reaching  that  age  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid  are  returned  to  him,  and  a  considerable 
sum  in  addition,  representing  a  by  no  means  insignifi¬ 
cant  rate  of  interest  on  his  payments. 

No.  48  Gracechurch  street,  London,  E.C. 


Now  ready ,  post-free. 

HAiFTON  AN  D  SONS’ 
New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Ld‘ 

Furniture, 


Carpets, 
Fabrics, 
Fine  Arts. 


These  Catalogues  enable  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  see  that  although  the  quality , 
the  artistic  merit ,  and  the  finish  of 
Hampton  and  Sons'  productions  are 
exceptional ,  their  prices  are  the  lowest 
at  ivhich  goods  of  equivalent  value  are 
anywhere  procurable. 

TOM  AMO  SOf^iS, 


HAM 

Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W. 


Ld. 


HR0WLAW D58  ©DOWTO 

Is  the  Best  and  Purest  Dentifrice.  It  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents 
and  Arrests  Decay,  Strengthens  the  Gums,  Polishes  and  Preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  Whiteness,  and  gives  delight¬ 
ful  Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  2s.  9d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

ROWLAND’S  ©DON'T© 


DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT  I 
EYE-STRAIN! 


OUR  EYES 

and  How  to  Preserve  Them  from 
Infancy  to  Old  Age. 

With  Special  Information  about  Spectacles 
and  Eye-glasses  by 

Mr.  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

70  Illustrations,  Cloth  Binding.  Po9t-free,  Is., 
from  63  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Consultations  free  of  charge. 


DENT’S  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 

All  Watches  and  Clocks  of  E.  DENT  and  CO.’S  Manufacture 
now  bear  the  annexed  Trade-Mark. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

trade-jtavk.  e-  DENT  and  CO.,  Ltd., 

Makers  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales; 

Makers  of  the  great  Westminster  Clock,  Big  Ben. 

Only  Addresses— 

6i  Strand,  or  4  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  London. 


AERTEX 

AERTEX 

AERTEX 

AERTEX 


THE  CELLULAR 
CLOTHING  CO.’S 
ORIGINAL 


CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 


SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  PYJAMAS,  LINGERIE. 

Please  notice  the  Registered  Trade-Mark,  an  Oval  with  the  word  AERTEX  in  the 
centre,  attached  to  each  garment.  Only  the  original  Cellular  bears  this  label. 

Illustrated  Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  goods  for  men ,  women,  and  children, 
with  names  of  500  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

OLIVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  33  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

„  „  „  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  E.C. 


C 


SCHOOL 


LIFTON  HIGH 

BOARDING  HOUSE, 

2  CECIL  ROAD,  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 

Under  the  control  of  the  Council. 

House  Mistress— Miss  A.  M.  RITSON. 

Boarding  Fee,  payable  in  advance,  £21  13s.  4d.  per  Term. 

SOUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for 

SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by 
Mi's.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools;  Kindergarten 
and  Transition  Classes  for  Children  under  8.  Gymnastic  and  Drilling. 
AUTUMN  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  26th. 

Eastbourne.— Miss  carruthers  wilson  re- 

CEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  GIRLS  for  thorough  education  and 
training.  House  situated  on  high  ground  overlooking  the"  Downs.  Large 
garden ;  tennis  courts ;  covered  badminton  court ;  riding,  cycling,  hockev. 
NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  24th.— Laleham,  Selwyn  Road. 


u 


PTON  HOUSE,  UPTON,  nr.  SLOUGH- 


HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough  education  with  home  life  and  careful  attention  to  health.  Moderate 
fees.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  hockey.— Principal,  Miss  ETHERINGTON. 

MISS  BRINDLE  OFFERS  a  COMFORTABLE  HOME 

for  GIRLS,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  education.  Indian  and 
Colonial  pupils  received.  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  17th.— Kent's 
Bank  House,  Grange-over-Sands. 

Freiburg  i.  b„  black  forest,  Germany.— 

Professor  RUTTINGER  RECEIVES  PUPILS  in  his  house  for  German  and 
otherwise  (Army,  &c.)  University  city,  healthy  situation;  liberal  table,  large 
rooms,  garden ;  family  life  and  comfort.  Best  successes  and  references. 

NOTICE.— The  INDEX  to  the  SPECTATOR  is  published  half 
yearly ,  from  January  to  June,  and  from  July  to  December,  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  January  and  July.  Cloth  Cases  for  tlte  Half- 
yearly  Volumes  may  be  obtained  through  any  Booltseller  or  Newsagent , 
or  from  the  Office,  at  Is.  Cd.  each. 
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E  AFIELD  PARK  COLLEGE, 

CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT,  HANTS. 


A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  FOR  ENGINEERING  STUDENTS ; 
SPECIAL  TRAINING  FOR  ENGINEERING, 

MECHANICAL,  CIVIL,  ELECTRICAL,  AND  MINING ; 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OP  SCIENCE  ; 

ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  (SOUTH  KENSINGTON); 

MINING  SCHOOL,  FREIBERG; 

INDIAN  WOODS  AND  FORESTS  DEPARTMENTS; 

ROYAL  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE,  COOPERS  HILL,  &C. 

The  College  possesses  a  very  complete  and  elaborate  plant  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  and  theoretical  Instruction,  consisting  of  .-—Engines  (2)— Mechanical 
Engineering— Turners,  Fitters,  Carpenters,  and  Pattern  Makers’  Workshops— 
Forge— Foundry— Dynamo  Room— Testing  Machine— Drawing  Office— Four  Fitted 
Laboratories,  Chemical,  Electrical  (2),  and  Physical.  The  entire  premises  are  lit 
by  electric  light,  generated  by  its  own  special  plant. 

SEAFIELD  stands  in  its  own  park  of  80  acres,  with  ample  accommodation  for 
all  games,  and  as  the  property  is  on  the  Solent  boating  and  bathing  are  excellent 
and  safe. 

Principal— Rev.  J.  J.  MILNE,  M.A.,  Cantab. 

Heap  op  the  Engineering  Section— 

H.  T.  DAVIDGE,  A.R.S.C.,  B.Sc.,  London (Hononrs),  Whitworth  Scholar,  &c. 
SECRETARY  AND  LONDON  OFFICE— 

F.  H.  S.  MEREWETHER,  34  Craven  Street,  W.C. 

Mr.  Merewether  will  forward  a  prospectus  on  application  or  answer  any 
Inquiries. 

m  H  E  L  E  T  S  ~S  C  H  o  o 

A  CAMBRIDGE. 

An  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  in 
DECEMBER. 

Particulars  of  the  HEAD-MASTER,  or  of  the  BURSAR. 


g- 


ST.  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  COMPANY, 

Limited,  POLMONT,  STIRLINGSHIRE.— Head-Mistress,  Miss  II.  JEX- 
BLAKE.  First-rate  Modern  Education  for  Girls.  Large  Grounds,  Tennis  Courts, 
and  Hockey  Grounds.  Moderate  Terms.  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Head- 
Mistress  or'Secretary.  References— The  Head-Master  of  Bedford  Grammar  School  ; 
the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I. :  Miss  Welsh.  Mistress  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  &c.— AUTUMN 
TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  2Gth. 

ST.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

(nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres :  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss  VIS  1CK.  Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs.:  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

IT.  EDMUND'S  SCHOOL,  HINDHEAdTsURREY.— 

Preparatory  for  the  Public  Schools  and  the  Navy.  The  MICHAELMAS 
TERM  WILL  BEGIN  on  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Head-Masters,  CYRIL  MORGAN- 
BROWN,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  WILFRID  RICHMOND,  M.A. 

SETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “  OVERDALE  ”  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnliam  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

Yanstone  house,  upper  grosyenor  road, 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— Miss  McCRAITII,  L.L.A..  and  Miss  HAYWARD, 
B.A.Lond.,  RECEIVE  a  limited  number  of  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to 
Board  and  Educate.  Resident  English’  and  foreign  governesses ;  visiting  masters ; 
large  rooms;  good  grounds;  moderate  terms.— References  aud  prospectuses 
on  application. 

Richmond  school  (girls),  Yorkshire.— 

Bracing  climate  of  the  Yorkshire  Moors ;  beautiful  neighbourhood. 
Education  on  best  modern  lines.  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Hockey,  Cricket, 
Tennis.— Head-Mistresses,  Miss  HUDDLESTONE  and  Miss  GRIMWADE. 

TRESILIAN— CLIETON  DOWN— HOME  SCHOOL 

for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.— Principals :  Mrs.  WHITE  and 
Mrs.  WHEELER.  Head-Mistress:  Miss  E.  E.  FLETCHER  ( Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford),  1st  Class  Eng.  Literature  and  Philology,  Honour  Exam,  for  Women, 
Oxford.— Prospectus  on  Application. 

The  froebel  educational  institute, 

TALGARTH  ROAD,  WEST  KENSINGTON,  LONDON,  W.-Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  W.  MATHER,  M.P.  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  G.  MONTE  FIORE, 
M.A.  Secretary,  Mr.  ARTHUR  G.  SYMONDS,  M.A.  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
FOR  TEACHERS-— Principal,  Madame  MICHAELIS.  Mistress  of  Method,  Miss 
E.  LAWRENCE.  There  is  a  large  Model  School  and  Kindergarten  attached  to 
the  College,  and  aiso  a  Practising  School  in  the  near  neighbourhood.— Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

Dresden,  28  reichsstrasse.— foreign  lan- 

GUAGES  and  other  Tuition. — Mr.  F.  C.  EARLE,  having  had  several  years’ 
experience,  RECEIVES  PUPILS  at  the  above  address.  —  Testimonials  and 
Prospectus  can  also  be  sent  from  Rev.  W.  EARLE,  Bilton  Grange,  Rugby. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

TTNIYERSITY  H 

U  FOR  RESIDENCE  OF  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Miss  A.  D.  PEASE,  University  Hall,  1G3  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool. 

ME  R  0  H  I  S  T  O  N  (MA  S~T  L  E 

EDINBURGH. 


ALL 


SCHOOL, 


TERM  BEGINS  on  TUESDAY,  October  2nd. 


Fresh  air  for  poor  children.— Rev.  j.  w. 

ATKINSON,  Claremont, Cawley  Road.  London,  E., 31  years  Latimer  Church 
E.,  URGENTLY  ASKS  Lovers  of  Children  for  HELP  to  give  a  DAY  in  COUNTRY’ 
to  Poor  and  often  Sickly  East-End  Children,  cost  of  which,  including  rail  and 
substantial  meal,  is  under  One  Shilling  per  head.  Thousands  of  eager  hearts 
waiting  to  go.  We  also  ask  HELP  to  send  Poor  East-end  CONVALESCENTS, 
old  and  young,  to  seaside  Homes  for  week  or  two.  Balance  sheet  by  chartered 
accountants  to  every  donor. 

TO  LET,  for  two  or  three  months  from  September  29th» 
a  WELL-FURNISHED  OLD  GEORGIAN  HOUSE  on  the  summit  of 
Hampstead  Heath.  Two  sitting-rooms, five  bedrooms,  bathroom,  and  modern  sani¬ 
tation  ;  good  garden.— “M.  M.,”  Windmill  Hill  House,  Hampstead. 

TO  GUARDIANS  or  PARENTS- GOING  ABROAD.— 

PARENTS  living  in  Devonshire  DESIRE  a  COMPANION  for  ONLY 
CHILD  (boy,  7t),  and  are  therefore  willing  to  take’cluirge  of  boy  about  same  age 
to  be  educated  with  him.  Terms  by  arrangement.  References  given  and 
required.— Apply  by  letter,  “A.  T,”  GO  Arlington  ltoad,  London,  N.W. 


T 


HE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 


SEASIDE. 


SPLENDID  CLIMATE. 


2,000  ACRE3. 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES  OR  ELSEWHERE. 


Full  Information  from  the  DIRECTOR  at  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  GODFREY 
JOHNSON,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

QOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

TEACHERS. 

The  COUNCIL  are  about  to  APPOINT  a  LECTURER  for  January  next. 
Stipend  from  £90  to  £120,  and  residence.  Special  knowledge  of  Languages  or 
Science  required. — Applications,  with  15  copies  of  testimonials,  should  be  sent  by 
October  13th  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Cambridge  Training  College,  Wollaston  Road, 
Cambridge,  from  wbom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

pOURNEMOUTH.— E.  WYNDHAM  PENRUDDOCKE, 

_13  M.A.,  E.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare'CoIlege.  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

T  G.  CHANCELLOR,  M.A.  (1st  Class,  Classical  Tripos), 

•  late  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  PREPARES  PUPILS  for  the 
UNIVERSITIES  and  all  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS,  at  his  residence, 
Cross  Deep,  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  a  flue  old  house  beautifully  and  healthily 
situated  on  the  Thames.  Excellent  references. 

KING’S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas. — D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

EAFIELD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

LANCS  (facing  the  sea). — Situation  perfect;  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seafleld  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hundreds  of  references”.— Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

/"I  HA  LET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service,  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

RINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  'house 'standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
— Prospectus  on  application. 

MR.  A.  K.  SELLAR,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  RECEIYES  PUPILS 

at  THE  PRIORY,  ST.  ANDREWS,  N.B.,  for  Army,  University,  and  other 
Examinations. 


A  RCHDEACON  WILSON  WISHES  to  RECOMMEND 

_£JL  a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air ;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  :  large  visiting  staff. —Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

pHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

Vy  —Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80);  sons  of  gentlemen;  specially  suited  for  sous  of 
officers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12th.~ Rev.  J.  EL 
SWENSTEAD,  Head-Master. 

REAT  MALYERN.  —  FRANCHE,  MALVEBN  — 

Principal,  Miss  GRIGG.  High-class  School  for  Girls.  Limited  number  of 
Pupils  received.  Thorough  education  given  under  highly  qualified  Professors 
and  Mistresses.  House  well  situated,  with  good  garden  and  tennis-court. 

OYLAKE,  CHESHIRE.  —  ST.  HILDEBUROHA’S 

SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  combines  a  thorough  education  with  healthy  out¬ 
door  life.  Hoylake  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  medical  profession  for  its  bracing  air.  A  few  VACANCIES  for  Autumn 
Term.— Principal,  Miss  JESSIE  H.  NOBLE. 

KESWICK  SCHOOL. — Co-education  on  Public  School 

lines  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS.  Large  Endowment.  Valuable  Scholarships. 
Modern  buildings.  Splendid  Playing-fields.  Special  arrangements  for  children 
of  parents  residing  abroad.— Prospectus  from  the  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER  or 
(Girls’  Boarding  House)  V.  R.  LE  MAISTRE,  M.A.,  The  Heads,  Keswick. 

DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navj'. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

SWITZERLAND.— MONTREUX.— A  Married  Clergy- 

man  (M.A.  Cantab.,  late  Classical  Scholar)  PREPARES  PUPILS  at 
Montreux  for  the  Universities.  Special  facilities  for  Foreign  Languages.— 
Address,  until  August  30th,  “  L.,”  Dunedin,  Weston,  Bath. 

UTEUIL,  PARIS.  —  HOME  SCHOOL  for  the 

DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.— Recommended  by  Mrs.  Woodhouse, 
Head-Mistress  of  the  Clapham  Common  High  School.  Westbury,  Westside.  Limited 
number  of  pupils  received.  Thorough  teaching  in  French,  German,  music.  art,&c. 
—Principals,  Miles.  GOUNIAULT  DE  HARCHANGY,  32  Rue  Michel-Ange. 
In  London  end  of  September. 

EDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W. — PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  bovs  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

Residence  m  town  for  girls  of  good  position, 

from  the  age  of  17,  who  REQUIRE  to  be  in  LONDON  during- the  WINTER 
for  special  study  or  other  deiinite  object.  Large  airy  house  near  Hvde  Park.— 
Miss  PRICE  and  Miss  WOODS,  78  Gloucester  Place,  Portmau  Square,  W. 
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COLLEGE, 


Royal  agricultural 

CIRENCESTER. 

_  _  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

K  or  Liana-Owners,  Land-Agents,  Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intending  Colonists,  Ac. 

Patron— 

H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President _ 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 
Committee  or  Management— 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DUCIE  (Chairman). 

Colonel  Sir  NIGEL  KINGSCOTE,  K.C.B.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Principal _ 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  M’CLELLAN,  M.A., 

Hon.  Member  of  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of  Governors,  Professors, 
Practical  Instruetors,  Ac.,  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Gold 
Medals,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  October!  9th. 


A  SPATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER- 

_AjL  LAND. — Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  the  countrju 
In  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District  and  Seaside.  Training  for  future  Land 
Agents,  Fanners,  Colonists.  Six  Farms,  Daily,  and  Workshops.  NEXT  TERM 
BEGINS  OCTOBER  2nd.— J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Principal. 


WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

(Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  : — Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College, 
a)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House,  £40  ;  Boarding  House,  £60. 
(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor. — Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley 
Rugeley,  Stalls. 

HE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 


T 


Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large  playground ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Reductions  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S J.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  ""FOR 

W  GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford :  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newuham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASP  AIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  In  the  Stamford  High  School.  References :— Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  Mdndgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 


EELSTED  SCHOOL.— Ten  HEAD-MASTER'S  NOMI¬ 
NATIONS,  with  reduction  of  fees,  offered  for  admission  in  September.— For 
particulars  and  conditions,  apply,  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 


EELSTED  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.-In  close  con¬ 
nection  with  Felsted  School.  Separate  house,  class-rooms,  and  playing- 
fields.  Use  of  school  chapel,  gymnasium,  workshop,  swimming-bath.  Boys  can 
also  be  received  for  other  public  schools.  Scholarships  won  last  year :  two  at 
Felsted,  one  at  Westminster.— Apply  Rev.  A.  V.  GREGOIRE,  Preparatory  School  ; 
or  Rev.  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted. 

Hereford  school  (founded  1387  a.d.)— a  public 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army.  Navy,  Ac.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  II.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 


MISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  Ac.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

PARIS,  NEUILLY,  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. — HIGH- 

CLASS  FINISHING  SCHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN’S  DAUGHTERS.  Number 
of  pupils  limited.  Great  advantages  for  the  study  of  languages  and  arts.  High 
references.— Miles.  LACOllNEwill  be  in  London  September  18th;  6  Bedford  Place, 
Russell  Square. 

QUEEN-WOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  Ac. 

THORNCROFT  HOUSE,  LEATHERHEAD.— Mr. 

WALTER  LAWRENCE,  M.A.  (late  Scholar),  St.  John’s  College,.  Oxon., 
PREPARES  a  FEW  JUNIOR  PUPILS  for  the  Public  Schools,  Ac.  Pleasant  situa¬ 
tion,  home  life  and  firm  discipline.— Prospectus  and  views  of  house  and  grounds  on 
application. 

OMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  WIESBADEN.— For  the 

Higher  Training,  of  Boys  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  left  school  and  are 
destined  for  a  Mercantile  career.— For  Prospectus  and  Syllabusof  the  commercial 
course,  apply  to  the  Principal,  FRITZ  HO  MANN,  It  Mainzerstrasse,  Wiesbaden. 

BRUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mollies.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  Ae. ;  Fees,  £80perann.;  Term  commences  with  entranceof  Pupil; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application. — 66  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

W~  ALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures ;  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds  Highest 
English  References. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  OFFERS  for  placing  TWO  or 

THREE  PUPILS  requiring  special  attention  (for  approaching  Exams.,  or 
through  backwardness,  ill-health,  Ac.)  with  one  of  the  most  successful  “Coaches” 
on  the  South  Coast.  Reduced  terms  to  fill  vacancies— only  live  received.  Splendid 
situation  near  sea  and  golf  links.  Climate  sunny,  breezy,  dry  ;  particularly  good 
for  growing  or  delicate  boys.— Address, “CANTAB,”  Chronicle  Office,  Bexhill-on-Sea. 

MADAME  AUBERT  introduces  Daily  and  Resident 

English  and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES,  Lady  Professors,  Chaperons, 
Companions,  Lady  Housekeepers,  Secretaries,  for  BRITISH  ISLES,  CONTINENT, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ASIA,  AUSTRALASIA.  SCHOOLS  and  EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES  recommended.— 141  Regent  Street,  W. 


EDGBASTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (Limited), 

HAGLEY  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM.  . 

Head-Mistress . Miss  G.  TARLETON  YOUNG 

(late  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mediceval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos). 


The  School  Course  Includes  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a  High  School  curriculum  ; 
also  Natural  Science  with  Laboratory  work,  Drawing,  Singing,  Needlework,  and 
Physical  Exercises. 

Fees,  4  to  6  guineas  a  Term. 

Private  omnibuses  daily  from  Moseley  and  Handsworth. 

A  BOARDING  HOUSE  (Thorne  Hill,  Augustus  Road,  Edgbaston)  in  connection 
witli  the  School. 

Prospectuses,  Ac.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  18th. 

T.  GILBERT  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary. 

109  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

Edgbaston  church  of  England  college 

FOR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

31  CALTHORPE  ROAD,  EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding  House— ST.  ALBAN’S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 


President  * 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

FoV  Prospectuses,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A., 
4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

UD  O  R  HALL  SCHOOL, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN  (Boarders  only) 
Principal— Mrs.  HAMILTON  (Cambridge  Historical  Tripos,  Class  I.) 
First-rate  modern  education.  Professors  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A. 
H.  F.  Heath,  Ph.D.,  G.  Garcia,  R.A.M.,  A.  Larpent,  B  -hs-L.,  G.  Pradeau  (Palis  Con¬ 
servatoire),  P.  Stoeving  (Leipsic),  Ac. 

Large  staff  of  Resident  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses.  Cricket,  hockey,  tennis, 
riding,  swimming,  bicycling.  Large  gymnasium.  Special  attention  to  health. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 


T 


Dover  college. 

A  High-class  Public  School  Education  at  moderate  fees. 

SUCCESSES  1899-1900  :— 

Open  Classical  Exhibition,  Oxford. 

Open  Mathematical  Exhibition.  Cambridge. 

Open  History  Scholarship,  Cambridge. 

Woolwich  Entrance.— Three.  One  3rd  on  list. 

Sandhurst  Entrance. — Five. 

Indian  Police.— One. 

London  Matriculation.— Five. 

All  Army  Candidates  Passed  Direct  from  the  College  at  First  Trial.  None  sent 

up  failed. 

The  NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  21st. 

Apply  to  Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  Dover. 


pOULSDON  RECTORY,  SURREY.— The  Rev.  GRAN- 

\J  VILLE  DICKSON,  M.A.,  Classical  Honours,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
RECEIVES  PUPILS  (not  more  than  four)  to  prepare  for  the  Universities  and 
Public  Examinations.  Highest  references.  Coulsdon  Rectory  is  situated  in  the 
most  beautiful  country,  stahds  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  four  acres  of  lawns 
and  gardens,  and  twenty  acres  of  playing  fields.— Prospectus  on  application. 


BAYHAM  HOUSE,  SEVENOAKS.  —  SCHOOL  for 

GIRLS.  Only  a  limited  number  taken.  Advantages  of  home  and  school 
combined.  Special  attention  to  health  and  physical  development.  Careful 
religious  training,— Church  of  England.— Principal,  Miss  BURGES,  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge,  formerly  Assistant-Mistress  in  the  Cambridge  High  School. 
References :  Bishop  of  Durham.  Miss  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Walter  Ward,  and  others. 


ICING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAR- 

IL.  SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th. 
Open  to  boys  entering  NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  Ac.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  Ac.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record.— Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 


rjTHE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  WINTER  SESSION,  1900-1901,  WILL  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY, 
October  1st. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (value  £100  and  £60)  will  be' competed 
for  September  25th,  26th,  27th. 

ONE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  (value  £60),  open  to  Students 'of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  will  be  competed  for  on  September  25th 
and  26th.  Notice  in  writing  to  be  sent  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  September  18th. 

There  are  annually  Eighteen  Resident  Hospital  Appointments  open  to  Students 
without  extra  fee. 

Composition  Fee  for  general  Students  for  whole  Medical  Curriculum,  135 
guineas  ;  for  Dental  Students,  54  guineas. 

Special  terms  in  favour  of  University  Students  who  have  commenced  their 
medical  studies,  and  of  University  of  London  Students  who  have  passed 
Prelim.  Sci.  ' 1 

The  Residential  College  adjoins  the  Hospital,  and  provides  accommodation  for 
thirty  students. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

W.  PASTEUR,  M.D.  Dean 


s 


T.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

HYDE  PARK  CORNER,  S.W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  COMMENCE  oh  MONDAY,  October  1st,  when 
an  Introductory  Address  will  be  delivered  at  4  p.m.  by  Dr.  Francis  G.  Penrose, 
Physician  to  the  Hospital,  and  joint  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  of  Entrance  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  Prizes, 
Regulations,  Fees,  Ac.,  Ac.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  DEAN  of  the 
SCHOOL. 


Advice  as  to  choice  of  schools.  —  Tha 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Horae  or  Abroad. — A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A..  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

PATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS,  1900.  (An  Aid  to 

Parents  in  the  Selection  of  Schools.  1  Gives  particulars  of  Boys’ and  Girls' 
Schools  and  Tutors.  Also  the  Scholarships  obtainable  at  over  300  Schools. 
Crown  8vo,  318  pages,  red  cloth,  price  Is.;  post-free.  Is.  4d.— J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  A  selection  of  Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  If 
desired  and  particulars  of  requirements  are  given. 


TO  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  Ac.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address,  “  Triform,  London.” 
Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 
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The  Little  Treasure ”  Series. 


IMPORTANT  BOOK 


THE  WAY  TO  BE  WELL. 

By  Mrs.  YORKE  SMITH. 

Imperial  32mo,  paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

“  Full  of  good  advice  and  within  every  one’s  reach.”— Spectator. 


MINIATURE  GARDENING.  By  Phcebe  Allen,  Author 

of  “  Playing  at  Botany,”  “  Wanted,  a  Camel,”  &c.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

‘‘AY ell  worth  the  money.” — Guardian. 

“A  capital  threepennyworth.”— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

OUR  GIRL’S  BOOK  OF  PLAYS.  By  Melicent  Cooper. 

2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each  ;  cloth,  6d.  each. 

“AVell-wrltten  and  amusing.” — School  Guardian. 

HOW  TO  NURSE  IN  OUR  HOMES.  By  A.  M. 

Alexander.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

“  One  of  the  best  and  safest  little  guides  that  we  have  ever  come  across.” 

— Hospital . 

PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  ON  COOKERY.  By  Alice 

Massingberd.  2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each ;  cloth,  6d.  each. 

“  A  most  fascinating  little  work.”— Queen. 

BEAUTIFUL  SEWING.  By  Josepha  Crane,  Author 

of  “  Winifred's  Home,”  &c.  Illustrated.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

RECITATIONS  FOR  RECREATIONS.  Collected  by  Mrs. 

Trebeck.  2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each ;  cloth,  6d.  each. 

THE  LITTLE  TREASURE-BOOK :  a  Selection  of  Poems 

and  Hymns  for  Reading  and  Recitation.  Edited  by  M.  BRAMSTON.  Paper, 
3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

A  GIRL’S  DIFFICULTIES.  By  G.  M.  Ireland  Black- 

btjrne.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

THE  BLUE  BIRTHDAY-BOOK.  Edited  by  Mrs. 

Trebeck.  Cloth,  Gd. ;  printed  in  red  and  black,  cloth  boards,  Is. 


London  :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO., 

3  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.C. ;  and  44  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 


NEW  NOVEL  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.” 

A  PRICK  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN.  Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 


NEST  WEEK. 

3HEAP  EDITION  OF  F.  W.  ROBINSON’S  POPULAR  NOVEL. 

A  BRIDGE  OF  GLASS.  Cloth,  6s. 


BY  THE 

EARL  OF  ROSSLYN. 


Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS 
will  publish ,  on  SEPTEMBER  24 th, 

"  TWICE  CAPTURED  :  a 

Record  of  Aduenture  during  the  Boer 
War,”  by  the  EARL  OF  ROSSLYN,  with 
Sixty  Illustrations ,  post  8vo,  10s.  6 d, 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT 

LOANS 

yield  3  to  6  %. 

MUNICIPAL 

LOANS 

yield  3  to  5  %. 

RAILWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

TRAMWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

VAN 

OSS  and 

CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street, 

LONDON .  E.C. 

LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


By  F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of  “Grandmother’s  Money,”  <fcc. 


London  :  DIGBY,  LONG,  and  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


EVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 


Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.— State  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Catlin’s  “North 
American  Indians,”  2  vols.,  coloured  plates,  30s.  (cost  £6  6s.).  BOOKS  WANTED  : 
30s.  EACH  OFFERED  “  Lorna  Doone,”  3  vols.,  1869 ;  “  Desperate  Remedies,” 
3  vols.,  1871;  “Gray’s  Elegy,”  1751;  “Life  of  John  Mytton/’  1835-37  or  ’51: 
“  Handley  Cross,”  1854.— HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 


P 


RUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ..  ..  . £37,000,000. 


READING-CASES  FOR  THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 

To  hold  Six  Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING 

Half-Yearly  Vols.,  Is.  6d.  each, 

May  he  had  hy  order  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent, 

Or  at  the  Office,  1  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND 


NOW  READY.— Crown  Svo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  MYSTIC  No.  7. 

By  ANNABEL  GBAY. 

At  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries. 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  and  CO.,  Limited. 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

Studies  in  the  Religious  Life  and  Thought  of  the 
English  People  in  the  Period  preceding  the 
Rejection  of  the  Roman  Jurisdiction 
by  Henry  VIII. 

By  FRANCIS  AIDAN  GASQUET,  D.D.,  O.S.B. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  and  CO.,  Limited. 


ENGLAND  not  DEAD.  TURK  &  BRITON 

Both  in  1  vol.,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  Is. 

By  JOHN  M.  DAGNALL, 

Author  of  “Love  is  in  the  Stomach,  not  the  Heart,” 
and  other  works. 

G.  STONEMAN,  39  Warwick  Lane,  London. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 
insured  against,  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 

RABIWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  GO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Birkbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1878. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS.— 

LITERARY  PROPERTY.— The  Public  is 
urgently  warned  against  answering  advertisements 
inviting  MSS.,  or  offering  to  place  MSS.,  without  the 
personal  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  lias  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  advertiser  or  the  advice  of  the  Society. 

By  order,  G.  HERBERT  THRING,  Secretary. 

4  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 

N.B.— The  AUTHOR,  the  organ  of  the  Society,  is 
published  monthly,  price  6d.,  by  HORACE  COX, 
Bream’s  Buildings,  E.C. 


Cheques  (and  Post- Office  Orders  369 
Strand )  payable  to  “  John  Baker! 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS'S 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  demand  for  Miss  M ARTE  CORELLI’S  New  Romance,  THE. 
MASTER-CHRISTI  AN,  is  unabated.  100.000  copies 
were  printed  before  publication,  a  number  by  far  the  largest 
on  record.  It  is  evident  that  even  this  enormous  number  will 
be  quite  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  public  demands,  and  a  New 
Edition  of  25,000  copies  is  being  prepared.  Such  a  success 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  fiction. 


Messrs.  Methuen  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they 
have  taken  over  the  publication  of  Mr.  W.  W.  JACOBS’ 
two  well-known  Books,  MANY  CARGOES  and  SEA 
URCHINS.  The  price  of  each  is  3s.  6d.  They  have  just 
published  a  highly  amusing  and  interesting  Novel  by  Mr. 
JACOBS,  entitled  A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT,  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo,  6s.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  any  Library  or 
Bookseller’s. 


Admirers  of  Mr.  STEPHEN  CRANE’S  work  will  notice  that  his 
posthumous  Book,  WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN,  crown  8vo, 
6s.,  is  notv  ready. 


A  Second  Edition  of  THE  GATELESS  BARRIER  is  in  the  press. 
A  New  Novel,  CUNNING  MURRELL,  by  ARTHUR 
MORRISON,  Author  of  “  Tales  of  Mean  Streets,”  will  be 
published  on  September  17th.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

On  October  5th  will  be  published  Mr.  MAX  PEMBERTON’S 
New  Romance,  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE. 
Crown  8 vo,  6s. 


On  October  10th  Messrs.  Methuen  will  issue  Mr.  ANTHONY 
HOPE’S  New  Novel  of  modern  politics  and  society , 

QUISANTE.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


EIGHT  POPULAR  NOVELS,— 6s.  each. 


THE  MASTER-CHRISTI  AN 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER 

THE  SOFT  SIDE 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING 

WINEFRED 

PATH  AND  GOAL 

THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON 


Marie  Corelli 
Lucas  Malet 
Henry  James 
Eden  Phillpotts 
S.  Baring-Gould 
Ada  Cambridge 
Richard  Marsh 
Dorothea  Gerard 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 


WITH  THE  BOER  FORCES.  By  Howard  C.  Hillegas. 

With  24  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  A  most  interesting  book.  It  has  many  and  great  merits.” — Athenteum. 

“  Mr.  Hillegas  has  open  eyes,  a  clear  brain,  and  a  truthful  pen.  The  information  provided  is  more  useful  and 
more  suggestive  than  any  we  have  yet  seen  .’’—Speaker. 

“  Pull  of  startling  facts  and  well-recorded  impressions.  A  book  which  lacks  neither  historic  value  nor  human 
interest.” — Morning  Leader. 


WRIT’ IN  BARRACKS.  By  Edgar  Wallace.  Or.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“A  ringing  voice  which  has  already  caught  the  ear  of  the  army  and  nation.”— Scotsman. 

“Spirited  and  stirring  ballads.” — Sunday  Times.  “  As  good  as  soldier  songs  can  be.”— Da ily  Chronicle. 

“  Remarkable  freshness,  strength,  and  grip.”— Evening  News. 


METHUEN  and  CO.,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


LONDON  LIBRARY, 

ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G.  President— LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P. :  The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON : 
HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq.;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

Trustees— Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY,  P.R.S. ;  Right  lion.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY,  K.G. ; 

Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  G.C.S.I. 

Committee — Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges,  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell,  J.  W.  Courthope,  Esq.,  C.B., 
Earl  of  Crewe,  Austin  Dobson,  Esq., Sydney  Gedge,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  Sir  R.  Giffen,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
Edmund  Gosse,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Frederic  Harrison,  Esq.,  Sir  C.  P.  Ilbert,  K.C.S.I.,  Sir  C.  M. 
Kennedy,  C.B..  K.C.M.G.,  Sidney  Lee,  Esq.,  W.  S.  Lilly,  Esq.,  Sidney  J.  Low,  Esq.,  Frank  T.  Marzials,  Esq. 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  S.  Arthur  Strong,  Esq.,  II.  R.  Tedder, Esq.,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B. 

The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in 
various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year  ;  Life  Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen 
Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading-room  open  from  Ten 
to  Half-past  Six.  CATALOGUE,  FIFTH  EDITION,  2  vols.  1888,  royal  Svo .  price  21s.  ;  to 
Members,  16s.  C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  LL.D.,  Seepetary  and  Librarian. 


DINNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  Aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE 
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Catalogues  post-free. 


BAG. 

STRAND. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


MARK  TWAIN’S  New  Book, 
THE  MkU  THAT  COR¬ 
RUPTED  HADLEYBURO, 

&c.,  with  a  Frontispiece, 
is  now  ready.  Crown  8uo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


SIR  WALTER  B  ESA  NT’S 
New  Nouel,  THE  FOURTH 
GENERATION,  /*  now 

ready.  Crown  8uo,  doth, 
gilt  top,  6s. 


ROBERT  NEILS0N  STEPHENS’S 
New  Nouel,  PHILIP  WIN- 
WOOD  :  a  Sketch  of  the 
Domestic  History  of  an 
American  Captain  in  the 
War  of  Independence :  with 
6  Illustrations ,  will  be 
ready  on  SEPTEMBER  20th. 
Crown  8uo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
6s. 


THE  WATERS  OF  EOERA, 

by  0UIDA,  is  now  ready 
in  a  NEW  AND  CHEAPER 
EDITION.  Crown  8uo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“Have  you  tasted  1  The  Waters  of  Edera’  ? 
They  are  not  strong  waters,  but  very  pleasant 

to  the  palate  athirst  for  romance . It  is 

an  interesting  tale  of  Italian  peasantry, 
told  in  Ouida’s  best  and  most  picturesque 
style.” — Punch. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  PLAS- 
SANS,  by  EMILE  ZOLA, 
Edited  with  an  Introduction 
by  E.  A.  ViZETELLY,  is 
now  ready.  Crown  8uo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 


A  New  Edition  of  MRS.  L.  T. 
MEADE’S  Popular  Nouel, 

AM  ADVENTURESS,  will 
be  ready  on  SEPTEM¬ 
BER  20th.  Crown  8uo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 


London  ;  CHATTO  and  WINDTTS, 
111  ST.  MARTIN’S  LANE,  W.O. 
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MR,  I.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 

THE  SPEAKER’S  CHAIR  :  its  Origin,  tlie 

Procedures  Historically  Associated  with  it,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  its 
most  Notable  Occupants.  By  Edward  Lummis.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“The  great  political  game  for  which  Britons  have  a  genius  is  played,  as  on  a 
board,  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  where  the  focus  of  all,  from  its 
relation  to  which  every  other  part  takes  its  significance,  is  the  Speakers  cnau, 
and  the  6ole  arbiter  of  rules  is  the  Speaker  who  sits  therein.  It  is  somewnat 
strange  that  the  eventful  story  of  that  Chair— in  itself  a  story  of  6uch  pecuuai 
interest,  and  touching  again  and  again  at  critical  points  the  greater  story  or 
English  liberties — has  never  before  been  told.  Mr.  Lummis  s  book  sketenes  in 
brief  compass  the  whole  course  of  the  Speakership— its  origin,  its  antiquities,  t ne 
vicissitudes  of  its  power,  the  lives  of  its  more  famous  and  infamous  occupants,  tne 
part  it  has  pla3red  in  the  destinies  of  Britain.  The  Appendix  gives  in  tabular  foim 
a  mass  of  detailed  information-^beyond  what  appears  in  the  text— and  will  he 
useful  for  reference  to  students  of  the  History  of  Parliament. 


UNWIN’S  POCKET  ENCLYCLOP/EDIA  OF  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
CHINA  AND  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 

HOW  TO  READ  CHINESE  WAR  NEWS. 

A  Compendium  of  Geography,  History,  Biography,  &c.,  dealing  with  matters 
bearing  upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East.  With  a  Map  and(  a 
Glossary  of  Military  Technical  Terms,  Local  Titles,  Phrases,  &c.  Pocket 
size,  Is. 


MAGMILLAI  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


READY  ON  TUESDAY . 

AN 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

8vo,  10s.  net. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  AFTER  THE 
WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  M.  J.  FARRELLY,  LL.D., 

Barrister-at-Law ,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cape  Colony. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 


HALF-HOURS  IN  JAPAN.  By  the  Rev. 

Herbert  Moore,  M.A.  (soma  time  S.P.G.  Missionary  in  the  country).  ■  With 
over  70  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  6s. 

“  Japan,  ‘  the  garden  of  glitter,’  undoubtedly  possesses  a  peculiar  fascination  of 
Its  own,  and  it  lias  besides  been  little  treated  of  in  contemporary  literature. 
*  Half-Hours  in  Japan  ’  is  a  book  written  in  a  pleasant  way  for  those  who  wish 
merely  to  pass  the  time  as  well  as  those  who  seek  information.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  former  the  book  is  written  in  a  chatty  way,  and  for  the  latter  the  substance 
of  the  work  is  arranged,  methodically,  so  that  the  necessary  portions  of  it  may  be 
readily  assimilated  as  required.” 


CHEAP  REISSUE  OF  MRS.  BRIGHTWEN’S  WORKS. 

INMATES  OF  MY  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 
WILD  NATURE  WON  BY  KINDNESS. 
MORE  ABOUT  WILD  NATURE. 

GLIMPSES  INTO  PLANT  LIFE :  being  an 

Easy  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Botany. 

Each  volume  fully  Illustrated,  uniform  cloth  binding,  2s.  each. 


A  FASCINATING  NEW  NOVEL  OF  LIFE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

THE  DEVIL’S  HALF  ACRE.  By  “Alien,” 

Author  of  “  The  Untold  Half,”  &c.  (Unwin’s  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 

“  The  opening  scenes  of  ‘  The  Devil’s  Half  Acre  ’  are  laid  in  the  wild  district  of 
Gabrieli’s  Gully,  where,  in  the  days  of  the  New  Zealand  gold  era,  many  dramatic 
stories  were  enacted.  The  chief  characters  of  the  book  are  not  rough  miners,  but 
men  who  have  drifted  from  the  Mother  Land  on  the  tide  of  circumstances  to 
alien  shores,  and  a  young  girl  with  a  girl’s  ideal  of  life,  across  whose  path  the 
shadow  of  murder  falls.  The  motif  of  the  book  is  murder  and  its  punishment,  and 
the  author  concludes  that  ‘  a  life  for  a  life  ’  is  not  only  just  but  merciful.” 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ALLEN  LORNE, 

MINISTER  OF  RELIGION.  By  Alexander  MacDougall.  Cloth,  6s. 


CRITICAL  STUDIES.  A  Set  of  Essays  by 

Ooida.  Second  Edition  just  ready,  7s.  6d. 

Contents  Gabriel  D  Annunzio— Georges  Darien— The  Italian  Novels  of 
Marion  Crawford— Le  Secret  du  Precepteur— L'Impdrieuse  Boutd— Wilfrid  Scawen 
Blunt— Joseph  Chamberlain— Unwritten  Literary  Laws— Auberon  Herbert— The 
Ugliness  of  Modern  Life— The  Quality  of  Mercy— The  Decadence  of  Latin  Races 
— Alma  Veniesia. 

“  This  book  should  command  attention  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  clear  brilliance  of  its  English  :  on  every  page  the  author's  straight¬ 
forward  outlook  upon  life  is  apparent,  while  the  criticism  is  terse  and  vivid.” 

—Sunday  Times. 

“An  essay  by  Ouida  is  always  good  reading.  One  may  not  always  like  her 
point  of  view,  and  when  one  does,  one  may  not  always  be  prepared  to  go  quite  so 
far  as  she  in  its  expression  ;  but  the  very  lengths  of  expression  which  in  a  good 
cause  she  permits  herself  are  an  unfailing  refreshment.. .  .It  is  both  attractive 
and  interesting.”—"  G.  S.  S.,”  in  the  Pall  Hall  Gazette. 


FAMOUS  BRITISH  REGIMENTS.  By 

Major  Arthur  Griffiths.  Fully  Illustrated,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“This  most  interesting  and  readable  book should  be  on  the  shelf  of  every 

Boldier,  and  of  every  one  who  loves  his  native  country  and  the  army  that  fights  for 
it  .’’—Black  and  White. 


NEW  VOLUME  IN  "THE  BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN”  SERIES 

SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES:  England  in 

the  Far  East.  By  H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece 
cloth,  5s. 

“  A  narrative  which  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  We  wish  the 
book  a  wide  circulation, for  it  should  do  much  towards  educating  its  readers.” 
_  —Globe. 

TRAMPING  WITH  TRAMPS:  Studies  and 

Sketches  of  Vagabond  Life.  By  Josjaii  Flynt.  6s. 

“  This  book,  fascinating  from  the  point  of  the  mere  reader,  is  a  genuine  contribu¬ 
tion  to  sociology.”— Daily  Chronicle. 


SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  LIFE  BY  A  NEW  WRITER 

NEIGHBOURS :  being  Annals  of  a  Dull  Town. 

By  J ULIA  M.  CROTTgf.  Cloth,  6s. 

“Miss  Grot  tie’s  sketches  are  undoubtedly  drawn  with  no  small  literary  ability  and 
in  many  of  its  passages  the  book  is  notable  for  graphic  power  ."—Daily  Telegraph. 

BY  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  MIDSHIPMAN.  By 

the  Author  of  “The  Honour  of  the  Flag,"  &c.  (Unwin’s  Popular  Copyright 
Novels.)  2s.  6d.  _ 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ATTACHE  AT  PEKING. 

By  A.  B.  FREFM  A  N-MTTFORT),  C.B., 

Author  of  “Tales  of  Old  Japan.” 


BY  PROFESSOR  J.  B.  BURY. 

Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  TO  THE  DEATH 

OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  By  J.  B.  BURT,  M.A.,  Hon.  Litt.D.  Dur¬ 
ham.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.—" Professor  Bury  has  supplied  a  real  want.  At  last 
we  have  to  hand  in  a  single  volume  a  History  of  Greece  which  is  at  once  compre¬ 
hensive,  critical,  and  up  to  date— a  history,  moreover,  which  may  be  raid  not 

only  with  profit  but  with  pleasure _ Will,  no  doubt,  be  found  useful  even  by 

specialists.  To  schoolmasters  and  tutors  it  is  a  veritable  godsend.” 


WORKS  by  the  late  PROF.  HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

SECOND  EDITION  REVISED. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.  8vo,  16s. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICS.  8vo, 

14s.  net. 

FOURTH  EDITION. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ETHICS 

FOR  ENGLISH  READERS.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

NEW  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  METHODS  OF  ETHICS.  8vo. 


ANCIENT  IDEALS.  A  Study  of  Intellectual 

and  Spiritual  Growth  from  Early  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity. 
By  Henry  Osborn  Taylor.  2  vols.  Medium  8vo,  21s.  net. 

SPECTATOR.— “  The  American  people  are  giving  to  the  world  some  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  balanced  studies  in  history  and  philosophy  now  being  pro¬ 
duced.  Mr.  Taylor's  work  is  an  admirable  example  of  this  class  of  writings.  ’ 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


H.  SOTHERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  YALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

Post  8vo,  strongly  bound,  price  7s. 

flAREY’S  “GKADUS  AD  PAEN  AS  SUM.” 

\_J  With  the  English  Meanings. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
London :  Published  by  the  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  Ludgatc  Hill. 

BICENTENARY  OF  JAMES  THOMSON.  Price  Is.  uet ;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

THOMSON’S  WINTER.  Being  a  Reproduction  of  the 
First  Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Willis, Q.C.,  B.A.,LL.D. 

London :  W.  H.  Bartlett  and  Co.,  9  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


BOOKS  WANTED.— £5  each  offered  :  “  Jorrocks’  Jaunts,” 

1843:  “Life  of  Mytton,”  1835  ;  “Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper  is, si- 
"Alpine  Journal,”  a  set :  “Aiken  National  Sports,”  1S21,  1823,  or  1825  •  TTnckeriv’s 
“  Vanity  Fair,”  first  edition  in  20  parts;  “The  Snob  and  Gownsman,”  1829-30 
Report  anv  rare  books  ;  rare  and  out-of-print  books  supplied.  Cash  or  pwImhw, 
invited.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Streep  Birmingham. 


Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR ,  and  Communications 
upon  matters  of  business,  should  not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but 
to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington  Street ,  Strand,  W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH  &  CO. 

THE  CRIMSON  WEED. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  ST.  JOHN. 

WITH  COYER  DESIGN  BY  GORDON  CRAIG.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Thoughtful ,  well-written ,  and,  thoroughly  interesting  all  through. 
It  is  a  remarkable  bit  of  work,  and  ranks  well  above  average 
fiction."— Standard. 

WITH  COYER  DESIGN  BY  GORDON  CRAIG.  6s. 

THE 

CHRISTOPHER 

CRIMSON  WEEP, 


ST.  JOHN. 


“  Mr.  St.  John's  book  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  this  year'' 

— Liverpool  Mercury. 

“  A  striking  novel.  One  of  the  best  novels  which  have  been  'pub¬ 
lished  this  year." — Review  of  the  Week. 

“  An  original  and  clever  book." — Literature. 

“  A  very  able  novel — Daily  News. 

. THE  CRIMSON  WEED. 

NOW  READY. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BARONETAGE. 

By  FRANCIS  W.  PIXLEY,  F.S.A. 

(Registrar  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Baronetage). 

_  ....  .  Crov.-n  no,  10?.  6d.  nor.  .  ... 

LIMITED  EDITION,  on  Hand-made  Paper,  £1  Is.  net. 

“Mr.  Pixley’s  work  is  of  real  value.” — Atheneeum. 

“His  work  is  scholar!}*  and  valuable.  A  book  of  substantial  learning  in  a  new 
field  of  research.”— Scotsman. 


3  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books  of  the 
Season  are  now  in  Circulation. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  Free  on  Application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT, 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  on  SALE  (Second¬ 
hand).  Also  a.  large  selection  of 

BOOKS  IN  LEATHER  BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  for 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LONDON  ; 
And  at  10-12  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

A  14s.— OBER  AMMERGAU  AND  PARIS  EXHI- 

oL'JL'db  BITION  TOUR,  including  Second-class  Return  Ticket  via  Paris,  for 
the  Exhibition,  Basle,  Rhine  Falls,  Constance,  Munich,  and  eleven  days’  accommo¬ 
dation  with  a  ticket  for  the  Passion  Play,  extension  returning  via  Innsbruck  and 
Lucerne,  organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE.— Particulars,  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

BLACKBEETLES,  COCKROACHES.— Only  remedy  is 

“  UNION  COCKROACH  PASTE,”  guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S., 
Museum,  Sheffield,  who-  cleared  plague  of-  them  from  Sheffield  Workhouse. 
Recommended  by  all  the  Ladies’  papers,  “Roundell’s  Practical  Cookery,”  and 
by  Mrs.  Earle  in  “  More  Pot-pourri  irom  a  Surrey  Garden.”  In  tins,  Is.  3d.,  2s.  3d.. 
4s.  6d.,  direct  from  the  maker,  T.  H.  HOWARTH,  171  Crookesmoor,  Sheffield. 


THE 

“Allenburys”  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY ,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited 
to  the  changing  digestive  powers  of  the  Infant. 

The  “ALLENBURYS  ”  Milk  Food  No.  1  For  the  first  3  months 
The  “ALLENBURYS  ’  Milk  Food  No.  2  For  the  second  3  months 
Sliie  “  ALLENBURYS  ’  Malted  Food  No.  3  For  Infants  over  6  months 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  HEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

OF  H  THE  SOWERS.” 

ON  SEPTEMBER  18th. — With  G  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


OF  UNREST . 


By  HENRY  SET0H  MERMAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  SOWERS,”  “IN  KEDAR’S  TENTS,” 
‘■RODEN’S  CORNER,”  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  STRANGE 
STORY  OF  HESTER  WYNNE.” 

ON  SEPTEMBER  26th,  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  &  LIBRARIES. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  GARBLE  FACE. 

By  G.  C0LM0RE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “A  DAUGHTER  OF  MUSIC,”  “THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF 
HESTER  WYNNE,”  &c. 


NOTICE.— Second  Impression  now  ready. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LITTLE  LADY  MARY; 

and  HER  BEST  FRIEND. 

Two  Stories  by  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  CREATURES  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE,”  “  MY  WIFE’S 

POLITICS,”  &c. 

SPECTATOR.— “We  have  waited  long  for  a  really  sympathetic  portrait  of  the 
unconventional  modern  woman  of  fashion,  but  that  difficult  task  has  never  to  our 
knowledge  been  carried  out  so  successfully  as  in  the  heroine  Of  the  first  of  these  two 
stories  of  self-sacrifice.” 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  SYM0MDS’ 
SHAKSPERE’S  PREDECESSORS. 

ON  SEPTEMBER  26th.-—  Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SHAKSPERE’S  PREDECESSORS 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 

By  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYM0NDS. 

me  is  uniform  with  th 
Sketches  and  “  The  Renaissance  in  Italy.” 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  SERIES  FOR  BIBLE 
STUDENTS.  Edited  by  Professors  Charles  Foster  Kent 
and  Frank  Knight  Sanders. 

ON  SEPTEMBER  26th.— Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS 

OF  NAZARETH. 

By  Professor  RUSH  REES,  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S  FIRST  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  ANTARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

THROUGH  THE  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHTs 

A  Narrative  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  1898-99,  to  the  South  Pole. 

By  FREDERICK  A.  COOK,  Surgeon  and  Anthropologist  of  the  Expedition. 

With  4  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings,  1  vol.,  £1  net. 


SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS, 


Gallery,  Ireland.  With  70  Photogravures  and  6  Lithographs  in  Colour. 
“  Gainsborough,”  by  the  same  Author,  £5  5s.  net. 


ART  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

P.R.A.  By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  Director  of  the  National 

Limited  to  1,000  copies  for  sale  in  Great  Britain.  Imperial  4to,  gilt  top,  uniform  with 


[October. 


CHARACTERS  FROM  ROMANCE.  A  Portfolio  of  16  Pastels  reproduced  in  Colours.  By 

WILLIAM  NICHOLSON.  £2  2s.  net.  [October  . 

***  In  this  Gallery  will  be  found,  among  other  characters  famous  in  romance,  Don  Quixote,  Miss  Fotheringay  and  Captain  Costigan,  Tony  Weller,  John 
Silver,  and  MulVaney. 

ROMAN  ART  :  Some  of  its  Principles,  and  their  Application  to  Early  Christian  Painting.  By 

FRANZ  WICKHOFF.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  ARTHUR  STRONG,  LL.D.  With  14  Plates  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations,  1  vol.,  36s.  net. 

[Shortly. 

POMPEI :  the  City — its  Life  and  Art.  An  Artistic  Survey  of  Archaeological  Achievements. 

By  PIERRE  GUSMAN.  ‘Translated  by  FLORENCE  SIMMONDS  and  M.  JOURDAIN.  With  an  Introduction  by  MAX  COLLIGNON.  With  12  Coloured 
Plates  and  500  Text  Illustrations,  1  vol.  imperial  4to.,  36s.  net.  [October. 

HANS  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES.  A  New  Translation  by  H.  L.  Braskstad.  With  an  In¬ 

troduction  by  EDMUND  GOS3E.  With  240  Wood  Engravings  by  Hans  Tegner.  2  Vols.  demy  4to,  10s.  net  each.  [ October . 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE.  By  Henry  James.  With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full- 

page  Engravings,  and  -10  Illustrations  in  the  text,  reproduced  from  original  Drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell.  1  vol.,  10s.  net.  \_Shortly 

*»*  This  is  the  very  personal  record  of  the  writer’s  wanderings  in  Touraine  and  of  his  visits  to  the  historic  castles  in  that  delightful  country.  His  charming  word- 
Bketches  are  supplemented  by  a  series  of  Drawings  from  the  accomplished  pencil  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell. 

THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE.  By  Charles  Whibley.  With  a  Frontispiece,  1  vol., 

buckram,  7s.  Gd.  [September  25th. 

***  Mr.  Whibley  in  this  book  gives  us  a  vivid  study  of  all  those  masters  of  dandyism  who  have  become  historic  characters  because  they  cultivated  to  perfection 
the  Art  of  Life,  and  set  the  fashions  of  their  times. 

MR.  DOOLEY’S  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Peter  Dunne.  Crown  8vo. 

***  Mr.  Dunne  in  this  volume  has  done  work  which  will  convince  critics  and  readers  alike  that  he  is  as  amusing  and  entertaining  as  ever. 

TRAVEL  AND  POLSTIGS. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST:  Siberia— China— Japan.  From  the  French  of 

PIERRE  LEROT-BEAULIEU.  Translated  by  RICHARD  DAVEY’,  Edited,  with  a  special  Introduction,  by  HENRY  NORMAN.  1  vol.,  6s.  [Immediately 
'  M.  Beaulieu's  many  claims  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  thinkers  and  travellers  of  the  day  are  incontestable.  Readers  of  this  book  will  be  interested  in 
his  visit  to  Siberia,  in  the  information  about  Japan,  and  in  his  views  on  the  Chinese  problem,  which  are  up-to-date.  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  one  of  our  foremost  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  Far  Eastern  Question,  has  -written  a  special  introduction  for  the  work. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL,  HUNTER  AND  EXPLORER:  the  Story  of  his  Life. 

With  Certain  Correspondence  and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  David  Livingstone,  hitherto  unpublished.  By  his  Son,  W.  E.  OSWELL  With  on 
Introduction  by  FRANCIS  GALTON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations,  2  vols.  demy  Svo,  £1  5s.  net.  [ October  3rd 

*,„*  Oswell’s  whole  life  was  one  of  adventure  and  sport.  He  travelled  with  Livingstone  and  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  by  the  Institute  of  France  and  he  carried 
despatches  for  Lord  Raglan  in  the  Crimea,  and  took  part  in  that  campaign.  One  of  the  pioneers  of  our  Empire  in  South  Africa,  this  record  of  his  career  will  assuredlv 
be  welcome  at  the  present  moment.  y 

WHY  KRUGER  MADE  WAR; 

1  vol.,  3s.  6d. 

Literature “  It  has  the  incisiveness  one  expects  from  the  work  of  the  man  on  the  spot,  and  it  illuminates  the  British  case  with  anecdotes  and  circumstantial 
details.” 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONSPIRACY  ;  or,  The  Aims  of  Afrikanderdom.  By  Fred  W. 

BELL,  F.S.S.  1  vol.,  5s.  net. 

The  Times.—"  The  matter  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  the  volume  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  bringing  the  known  facts,  and  the  arguments  to  be  deduced  ft-nm 
them,  within  the  reach  of  all.”  '  uom 

BY  THE  HERO  OF  MAFEKING. 

SPORT  IN  WAR.  By  Major-General  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  Profusely  Illustrated  bv 

the  Author.  1  vol.,  3s.  6d.  c Second  Imorrscinn" 

The  Daily  Telegraph “  These  graphic  papers  display  the  hero  of  Mafeking  as  a  descriptive  writer  of  the  flrst  flight,  an  accomplished  artist,  and  a  shrewd  sportsman  ” 

A  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

IN  THE  DEEP  WOODS :  ’  Possum  Stories.  By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  With  Illustrations 


or,  Behind  tlie  Boer  Scenes.  By  John  A.  Buttery. 


byS.  M.  CondA  1  vol.,  3s.  6d. 


FICTION. 


[Tuesday. 


IN  ONE  VOLUME,  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 


VOICES  IN  THE  NIGHT.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

[Thirteenth  Thousand. 

The  Standard— “ It  is  a  grave  contribution  to  thought  concerning  India,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  story.” 

THE  COURTESY  DAME.  By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 

The  Academy. — “  As  original  as  it  is  delightful.” 

THIRTEEN  STORIES.  By  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME 

Graham. 

THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS.  By  Gertrude  Dix. 
AFRICAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENT.  By  A.  J. 

Dawson. 

The  World. — “A  strong  and  artistic  piece  of  work  which  should  be  read  by 
everybody.” 

PETERSBURG  TALES.  By  Olive  Garnett. 

[September  21st. 

THE  EAGLE’S  HEART.  By  Hamlin  Garland. 

[Shortly. 


MR.  PARKER’S  NEW  VOLUME  OF  STORIES 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER.  [October  1th. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  ENCHANTER" 

THE  LADY  OF  DREAMS. 

By  UNA  LUCY  SILBERRAD.  4(K 

MR.  ZANGWILL’S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL.  [October  23rd. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  GADFLY  ” 

JACK  RAYMOND. 

By  E.  L.  VOYNICH.  [OcfoSar. 

MRS.  STEEL'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL.  [November  3rd. 


London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.O. 
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THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 


MO.  f 

(the  OCTOBER  Humber) 

WILL  APPEAR  ON  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19th , 

Price  2s.  6€3„  net . 


LIST  OF  CONTENTS, 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES— 

THE  PARADOX  OF  IMPERIALISM 
AFTER  PEKIN. 

PARTIES  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

ABDUR  RAHMAN,  AMIR  ©F  AFGHANI8TAN- 

DE TAILS  OF  MY  DAILY  LIFE. 

A, .  A.  BOWLBY,  F.R.C,S.— 

SURGICAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

LIEUT,  GARLYOM  BELLA!  RS,  R.N.— 

WAR  TRAINING  OF  NAVAL  OFFICERS. 

H.  SPENSER  WILKINSON — 

PUZZLES  OF  THE  WAR. 

PROFESSOR  H,  H.  TURNER — 

RECENT  ECLIPSES. 

MRS.  HUGH  BELL— 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STAGE. 

ROGER  E.  FRY — 

ART  BEFORE  GIOTTO.  ( Illustrated .} 

A.  T.  QUILLER  COUCH— 

“  T.  E.  BP 

MISS  M .  E.  COLERIDGE— 

ON  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

HENRY  NEWBOLT— 

THE  NILE :  AN  ODE. 

ANTHONY  HOPE— 

TRISTRAM  OF  BLENT.~I.-IV. 


May  be  obtained  from  all  Booksellers ,  Bookstalls ,  Newsagents ,  and  Libraries  ;  or ,  failing 
that  in  isolated  cases ,  from  Mr.  Murray ,  <22?  50#  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST. 


ENGLISH. 

ABN  OLD'S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE. 

General  Editor— J.  CHURTON  COLLIJSTS.  M.A. 


One  Shilling  and  Threepence. 

MACBETH. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

JULIUS  C-ffiSAR. 
MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S 

DREAM. 

THE  MERCHANT  of  VENICE. 
THE  TEMPEST. 


One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 

KING  LEAR. 

RICHARD  II. 

HENRY  V. 

RICHARD  III. 

KING  JOHN. 
CORIOLANUS. 

HAMLET. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Andrew  J. 

Herbertsox,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Assistant- Reader  in  Geography  in  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Alexis  E.  Frye.  With  10  pages  of  Coloured  Maps,  aoout  50 
Outline  and  Photographic  Relief  Maps,  and  nearly  7o0  raagnilicent  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Diagrams.  Large  4to  (about  12  by  10  inches),  0s. 

A  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  the  late  Dr.  Morrison- 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  largely  Rewritten,  by  W.  L.  Carrie,  Head-Master 
at  George  Watson's  College,  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  SHILLING  GEOGRAPHY.  By  the  late  Dr.  Morrison. 

Revised  by  IV.  L.  Carrie.  Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 

AFRICA:  as  Seen  by  its  Explorers.  Containing  Extracts 

from  the  Writings  of  more  than  Fifty  Explorers,  from  the  time  of  Herodotus 
to  the  present  day.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Webb,  B.A.  With  Illustrations,  crowu 
8 vo,  cloth,  2s. 


ARNOLD'S  BRITISH  CLASSICS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

General  Editors!.  CHURTON  COLLINS,  M.A. 

PARADISE  LOST.  Books  I. and  MARMION.  Cloth.  Is.  6d. 
II.  Cloth,  Is.  3d. 

PARADISE  LOST.  Books  III. 

and  IV.  Is.  3d. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST 

MINSTREL,  is.  3d. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

Cloth,  Is-  6d. 

CHILDE  HAROLD.  Cloth,  2s. 

MACAULAY’S  LAYS  OF  AN¬ 
CIENT  ROME.  Cloth,  is.  Od. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  TENNYSON.  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Everard  Owen,  M.A., 
Assistant-Master  in  Harrow  School.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

PASSAGES  FOR  DICTATION  :  Selected  from  the  Works  of  the 

best  Prose  Writers  for  Advanced  Students.  They  are  arranged  In  Two  Parts, 
and  will  be  found  useful  to  candidates  for  tlje  Teachers'  Examination,  Civil 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


PARLIAMENT  was  dissolved  on  Tuesday,  and  already  we 
are  in  the  thick  of  a  General  Election.  The  writs  will 
be  issued  next  Tuesday  (September  25th)  summoning  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Thursday,  November  1st,  and  the  first  Borough 
elections  will  take  place  early  in  October.  By  this  day  month 
all  the  elections  will  practically  be  over  and  the  choice  of  the 
country  have  been  made.  Though  Parliament  is  summoned 
for  November  1st,  there  is  no  absolute  reason  why  it  should 
meet  on  that  day.  If  the  Government  has  no  business  of 
importance  to  propose  and  needs  no  money,  it  may  prorogue 
the  new  Parliament  till  the  ordinary  date  in  February. 


The  results  of  the  Election  will  of  course  be  awaited  with 
interest — that  is  inevitable — but  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be 
nothing  like  the  excitement  that  usually  marks  an  appeal  to 
the  electors.  The  truth  is,  the  country  is  jaded,  and  for  the 
moment  feels  little  or  no  enthusiasm  for  either  men  or  causes. 
If  we  were  asked  to  diagnose  the  feeling  of  the  ordinary  rank- 
and-file  among  the  voters,  we  should  say  that  they  felt  as 
follows.  They  are  in  no  sort  of  way  ashamed  of  the  war, 
nor  have  they  any  misgivings  as  to  its  righteousness.  They 
are  determined  to  keep  the  Republics  within  the  Empire 
and  to  tolerate  nothing  approaching  in  the  faintest  degree  a 
Majuba  settlement,  and  if  there  were  any  question  of  foreign 
intervention,  which  there  is  not,  they  would  fight  all  Europe 
rather  than  yield  an  inch.  They  feel  no  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  Liberal  party  to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  Empire. 
At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  present  Cabinet.  They  have  not  lost  confidence  in 
the  ruling  members  of  the  Ministry  individually,  and  still 
believe,  for  example,  in  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain;  but,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  think  that  there  has  been  a  want  of  businesslike 
management  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs  as  a  whole. 
In  short,  the  electors,  while  they  feel  that  the  Liberals  are 
impossible  and  realise  that  they  must  employ  the  Unionists, 
hold  that  the  Cabinet  as  at  present  organised  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Out  of  this  conflict  of  views  we  venture  to  believe 
that  the  result  will  be  the  return  of  the  Unionists  in  a  large 
but  nevertheless  diminished  majority.  At  the  same  time,  the 
manner  of  electing  this  majority  will  make  it  clear  that  what 
the  country  wants  is  greater  attention  to  efficiency  of 
administration  (especially  in  the  departments  of  national 
defence), — an  efficiency  to  be  secured,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
possession  of  a  real  Prime  Minister  and  a  reduction  in  the 
Bize  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Parliament  which  has  just  passed  away  is  not  one 
which  will  be  remembered  in  history  except  as  an  illustration 


of  the  truth  that  a  Parliamentary  Constitution  only  works 
really  well  when  there  is  an  efficient  and  well-  balanced  party 
system.  In  the  late  House  of  Commons  the  Government  was 
demoralised  by  its  strength  and  the  Opposition  by  its  weak¬ 
ness.  The  split  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  owing  to  the  deadly  fend 
between  Sir  William  Harcourtand  Lord  Rosebery,  seemed  at 
first  sight  a  gain  for  the  Government.  In  reality  it  dealt  the 
Government  a  most  heavy  blow  by  depriving  it  of  all  effective, 
and  so  invigorating,  criticism.  A  party  which  is  not  stimulated 
by  external  criticism  is  always  apt  to  be  enervated  by  internal 
lassitude,  and  so  it  proved  in  the  present  case.  The  Cabinet 
is  intellectually  one  of  the  strongest  of  modern  times,  and 
its  great  majority  made  it  completely  supreme,  and  yet  it  is 
notorious  that  the  Ministry  often  seemed  as  unable  to  move 
as  if  they  were  men  in  an  enchanted  circle.  A  capital  proof 
of  this  weakness  was  afforded  by  their  inability  to  deal  with  the 
Irish  University  question.  They  had  a  unique  occasion  to  do 
justice  to  Roman  Catholic  Ireland  bn  this  subject,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  showed  himself  by  his  admirable  speech  to  be  fully 
alive  to  the  greatness  of  this  opportunity,  and  yet  the 
Government  did  nothing, — paralysed,  as  it  were,  by  their  big 
battalions.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Dissolution  will 
break  the  spell,  and  that  in  a  reinvigorated  Unionist  Cabinet 
the  nation  may  get  the  advantages  it  ought  to  have  when 
served  by  a  body  of  men  so  remarkable  alike  in  intellect, 
character,  and  devotion  to  the  public  service  as  are  the  bulk 
of  the  present  Ministry. 

More  definiteness  has  been  introduced  this  week  into  the 
negotiations  with  China.  On  Wednesday  a  “Circaiar  Note” 
was  published  addressed  by  Count  von  Billow  to  the  German 
Ambassadors.  In  this  document,  which  may  prove  a  land¬ 
mark  in  history,  the  German  Foreign  Minister  proposes  that 
“  the  surrender  of  the  original  and  real  instigators  of  the 
crimes  against  the  law  of  nations  committed  at  Pekin  ”  should 
be  demanded  as  a  preliminary  to  any  negotiations  at  all. 
“  Their  execution  en  masse  would  be  against  the  conscience  of 
the  civilised  world,”  but  “the  few  whose  guilt  is  notorious 
ought  to  be  delivered  over  and  punished.”  If  this  condition 
is  complied  with,  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  are  to 
investigate  the  charges  and  fix  the  penalties.  The  Emperor 
hopes  that  all  Powers  will  accept  the  proposal,  “inasmuch  as 
indifference  to  the  idea  of  a  righteous  expiation  would  be 
equivalent  to  indifference  to  a  repetition  of  the  crimes.”  The 
name  of  the  Empress-Regent  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Circular,  but  it  appears  to  be  understood  in  Pekin  that  her 
removal  from  power  has  been  mentioned  to  the  Chinese 
negotiators  as  a  condition  precedent  of  any  agreement. 
Indeed,  this  seems  inevitable,  for  if  she  remains  Empress  no 
treaty  can  have  any  validity.  Evasion  of  a  treaty  is  a  trifle 
compared  with  an  order  to  shell  the  Embassies  of  all  Europe, 
and  that  order  the  Empress-Regent  must  have  given. 


The  peoples  of  Europe  have  accepted  the  Circular  with  a 
unanimous  expression  of  pleasure,  and  it  seems  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  it  will  be  at  once  endorsed,  not  only  by  Austria 
and  Italy,  but  by  Japan,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Indeed, 
a  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Express  asserts,  on  official 
authority,  that  Lord  Salisbury  telegraphed  to  Li  Hung 
Chang  on  his  departure  from  Shanghai  for  Pekin  that  the 
guilty  must  be  punished  if  the  partition  of  China  were  to  be 
avoided.  However  that  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
only  doubtful  Powers  are  Russia  and  America.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  avowedly  reluctant  to  pledge 
itself  to  any  policy  which  may  involve  future  military  action, 
and  the  Government  of  Russia  is  supposed  to  wish  to  pose 
as  the  protector  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  of  its  friend,  the 
Empress.  We  distrust  the  latter  statement.  America  may 
withdraw,  as  her  people  are  getting  fidgety  at  the  idea  of 
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“  entanglement  ”  in  European  affairs — as  if  a  man  in  a  crowd 
conld  avoid  entanglement  with  that  crowd — but  Russia  will 
probably  either  abandon  the  Empress,  or  will  say  that  she 
would  rather  exact  reparation  for  her  own  wrongs  by  herself. 
That  does  not  mean  that  she  would  resist  Europe,  but  that 
she  will  go  on  quietly  occupying  Manchuria  as  a  material 
guarantee  for  the  redress  of  her  wrongs.  No  Power  except 
Japan  seriously  objects  to  that,  and  Japan  if  isolated  will 
remain  quiet. 

Nevertheless,  the  Circular  may  not  mean  peace.  As  we 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  capture  of  Pekin  is  not  the 
conquest  of  China,  and  the  Empress  and  her  advisers  may 
think  it  safest,  as  well  as  least  humiliating,  to  resist.  This 
appears  to  be  the  decision  of  Prince  Ching,  who  tells  the 
Ambassadors  that  the  international  troops  should  leave 
Pekin,  since  while  they  are  there  the  negotiations  are 
“  unfairly  weighted.”  Li  Hung  Chang  has  always  said  that 
the  originators  of  the  outrage  could  not  be  punished,  and,  it 
is  believed,  repeated  the  statement  just  before  he  left  Shanghai. 
If  this  is  the  general  idea  of  the  ruling  officials,  the  war  must 
go  on  till  Chinese  arrogance  is  broken,  and  some  means  of 
coercing  the  Court  must  be  discovered.  Count  von  Walder see, 
who  has  reached  China,  though  not  Pekin,  will  probably  sug¬ 
gest  some  plan,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  Courts 
shrink  from  an  expedition  to  Segan  as  completely  as  the 
public  does.  Already  a  “  punitive  force  ”  has  been  sent  from 
Pekin  to  Pao-ting-fu,  and  that  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
along  the  Segan  road.  We  shall  see,  however.  The  Chinese 
know  how  to  recede  from  a  blank  refusal,  and  there  are  forces 
in  China  which  are  not  friendly  to  the  Empress. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  is  ending  as  we  always  believed 
it  would  end, — that  is,  in  the  melting  away  of  the  Boer  forces 
and  without  any  heroic  last  stand  or  “staggering  of  humanity” 
by  a  Boer  Thermopylae.  Telegraphing  on  Wednesday,  Lord 
Roberts  was  able  to  state  that  “  out  of  the  three  thousand  of 
the  enemy  who  retreated  to  Komati  Poort  as  we  advanced 
from  Machadodorp,  about  seven  hundi-ed  have  crossed  into 
Portuguese  territory  and  others  have  deserted  in  various 
directions  ”  The  balance  have  crossed  the  Komati  River 
and  are  occupying  spurs  of  the  Lebombo  Mountain,  south  of 
the  railway  between  Portuguese  territory  and  the  bridge.  A 
general  tumult,  he  goes  on,  “  seems  to  have  occurred  when 
the  enemy  recognised  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause.”  The 
Long  Toms  and  several  field  guns,  including  those  captured 
from  us,  were  destroyed.  Lord  Roberts  adds  that  “there  is 
nothing  now  left  of  the  Boer  army  but  a  few  marauding  bands.” 
It  remains  to  add,  however,  that  De  Wet  is  still  at  large 
and  mischievous,  though  his  power  to  inflict  serious  damage 
has  ceased.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  when  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  first  shot  is  reached  in  the  middle  of  October,  the 
war  will  really  be  at  an  end.  We  may  add  that  thousands 
of  Boer  and  foreign  refugees  appear  to  be  trekking  into 
Portuguese  territory  and  taxing  the  military  resources  of  the 
local  authorities  rather  heavily.  Mr.  Kruger  has  not  yet  left 
Lourengo  Marques,  but  sits  smoking  in  the  verandah,  watched 
by  admiring  crowds.  The  Dutch  Government  have,  it  is 
said,  offered  to  take  him  away  in  a  warship,  and  we  have 
naturally  expressed  our  perfect  willingness  that  they  should 
do  so. 

Mr.  Balfour  issued  his  election  address  on  Thursday  night. 
After  boldly  declaring  his  belief  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  in  the  history  of  this  country  “  any  Parliament  which 
has  more  successfully  carried  out  the  policy,  or  more 
adequately  fulfilled  the  hopes,  of  those  who  returned  the 
majority  to  power,”  Mr.  Balfour  most  truly  says  that  the 
war  was  not  of  our  seeking,  but  that  having  been  forced 
upon  us,  “it  has  served  to  show  the  world  how  great  are  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  material  resources  which  this  Empire 
wields  in  times  of  national  emergency.”  Mr.  Balfour  ends  by 
what  is  in  effect  a  promise  of  Army  reform.  We  fear  that  the 
effect  on  the  country  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  address  may  be  to  make  a 
certain  section  of  the  party  think  that  he  does  not  realise  that 
there  has  been  anything  that  in  the  least  justifies  ths  criticism 
that  the  Government  has  received,  and  to  render  them 
doubtful  as  to  whether  he  possesses  that  high  seriousness 
which  should  rightly  belong  to  a  statesman.  But  if  any 
electors  should  harbour  this  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Balfour,  they 
will  be  entirely  mistaken.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 


certain  things  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  attitude  towards  public  affairs 
that  we  regret,  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  he  is  a  states¬ 
man  whose  influence  the  country  could  not  lose  without  most 
serious  injury.  He  is  essentially  a  man  of  large  and  liberal 
ideas,  and  fully  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  Of  hia 
devotion  to  his  country  there  can  be  no  question,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  accusations  of  indifference  that  have  been  levelled 
against  him,  we  will  venture  to  say  of  him,  as  Brougham 
said  of  Wellington,  “  That  man  would  serve  his  country  with 
a  spade  if  he  could  serve  her  in  no  other  way.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  address,  also  issued  on  Thursday,  deals, 
as  might  be  expected,  chiefly  with  the  South  African  War 
and  the  settlement.  He  shows  how  monstrous  is  the 
accusation  that  the  Government  precipitated  the  war,  and 
then  asks  whether  the  sacrifices  made  to  repel  the  Boer 
attack  and  to  secure  the  future  peace  of  South  Africa  are 
to  be  thrown  away.  Mr.  Chamberlain  goes  on  to  give 
an  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  final  settlement  which  will 
afford  satisfaction  to  all  who  desire  that  the  free  tradi¬ 
tions  of  our  Colonial  system  shall  be  maintained.  It  is, 
he  declares,  the  policy  of  the  Government  that  “after  a 
period  of  administration,  backed  by  military  force,  the 
length  of  which  will  depend  on  the  readiness  with  which 
the  Boer  populations  accept  the  British  flag,  the  people  of 
the  two  States  shall  be  received  into  the  Empire  on  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  self-governing  Colonies,  in  which  position  they  will 
enjoy  more  liberty  than  they  ever  did  before,  and  an  equality 
of  rights  and  privileges  which  they  have  persistently  denied 
to  the  British  in  their  midst.”  This  clear  and  specific  state¬ 
ment  should  surely  be  enough  to  silence  the  ignorant  or 
malignant  statements  of  those  who  declare  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  supporters  were  anxious  to  annex  the  Republics 
in  order  to  plunder  them  of  their  land  and  their  gold,  and 
desired  to  reduce  their  inhabitants  to  slavery.  The  late 
Republics  will  have  a  freedom  of  government  such  as  they 
never  possessed  before  as  soon  as  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
Boer  will  not  use  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  to  put 
his  foot  once  more  on  the  neck  of  the  Outlander. 


The  Nationalist  party  in  Paris  has  levelled  a  cunning  blow 
at  the  Government,  which  has  fallen  short,  however.  The 
President  of  the  municipality,  M.  Grebauval,  invited  all  the 
Mayors  of  the  Communes  of  Prance,  fifteen  thousand  in 
number,  to  a  grand  banquet  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  to  which 
he  did  not  invite  either  M.  Loubet  or  his  Ministers.  He  also 
invited  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  in  France  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  grand  personage  indeed.  The  intention  was 
to  represent  that  “  all  France  ”  having  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  a  Nationalist  municipality,  all  France  was  hostile  to 
the  Government.  Unfortunately,  only  sixteen  hundred 
Mayors  accepted,  and  though  M.  Grebauval  tried  to  mend 
his  manners  by  inviting  the  President,  his  invitation  was  not 
only  refused,  but  M.  Loubet,  who  can  be  ruse  when  needful, 
delivered  a  counterstroke  by  inviting  all  Mayors  and  other 
notables  to  a  grand  banquet  in  the  Tuileries  gardens.  There 
were  no  less  than  twenty-two  thousand  acceptances,  and 
M.  Grebauval,  baffled  and  overcrowed,  abandoned  his  project. 
His  defeat  suggests  that  the  Republic  is  stronger  in  the 
provinces  than  was  imagined.  It  also  releases  the  Lord 
Mayor  from  a  difficulty.  Sir  Alfred  Newton  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  of  offering  an  affront  to  M.  Loubet, 
yet  it  was  difficult  to  withdraw  an  acceptance  given  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts.  Lord  Mayors,  it  is  said,  should  not 
be  quite  so  innocent,  but  we  do  not  see  ourselves  how  Sir 
Alfred  Newton  could  do  otherwise  than  accept  an  invitation 
from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Paris.  He  could  not  interfere  in 
the  internal  politics  of  France  by  refusing. 

Mr.  Bryan,  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
American  Presidency,  has  issued  a  manifesto  announcing 
the  principles  upon  which  he  will  conduct  the  contest.  He 
declares  against  Trusts,  and  is  on  the  workmen’s  side  in 
almost  all  questions  between  them  and  capitalists,  and  he  is 
still  for  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  but  the  main 
point  of  his  manifesto  is  his  denunciation  of  Imperialism. 
Both  parties,  he  says,  recognise  the  independence  of  Cuba  in 
principle,  but  he  will  not  trust  the  Republicans,  who  are 
tainted  with  the  colonial  idea,  to  carry  the  principle  out. 
He  believes  the  matter  to  be  one  of  urgent  importance 
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declaring  that  “  the  nation  will  find  it  a  long  and  laborious 
task  to  regain  its  proud  position  among  the  nations  if  under 
the  stress  of  temptation  it  should  repudiate  self-evident 
truths  proclaimed  by  its  heroic  ancestors,  sacredly  treasured 
during  a  career  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  time.”  The 
“self-evident  truth  ”  is  of  course  the  right  of  a  people  to 
choose  its  own  Government;  but  Mr.  Bryan,  as  we  are 
credibly  assured,  does  not  propose  to  restore  New  Mexico  to 
the  Mexicans.  The  prospects  of  the  election  are  still  dark. 
In  most  countries  Mr.  Bryan,  as  the  chosen  candidate  of  the 
“have  nots,”  would  have  the  best  chance  by  far,  but  in 
America,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  immense  army  of  the 
“  haves  ”  is  reinforced  by  the  still  larger  army  of  those 
who  wish  to  have. 

The  official  accounts  of  the  mortality  in  Galveston  reduce 
the  number  of  ascertained  deaths  to  four  thousand  five 
hundred,  but  this  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  returns 
from  many  scattered  villages,  which  are  said  by  the  Governor 
of  Texas  to  bring  the  total  of  deaths  up  to  twelve  thousand. 
In  one  watering-place  with  a  thousand  houses,  mostly  of  wood, 
every  house  was  destroyed,  and  four  hundred  persons  killed 
at  once.  The  ruin  appears  to  have  been  even  more  complete 
than  was  reported,  and  has  induced  some  eminent  firms  in 
London,  with  Messrs.  Baring  at  their  head,  to  open  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  sufferers  by  “a  calamity  which  cannot  be 
exaggerated.”  It  is  most  improbable,  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  people  of  Galveston  were  insured  against  flood  or 
cyclones,  and  that  method  of  distributing,  and  therefore 
alleviating,  loss,  which  helped  to  revive  the  energy  of  Chicago 
when  the  city  was  burned,  is  necessarily  absent. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  electioneering  cam¬ 
paign  is  the  number  of  literary  candidates.  No  fewer  than 
five  novelists  are  mentioned  as  likely  to  stand,  including 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope  Hawkins.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
Disraeli  was  famous  as  a  novelist  before  he  made  his  mark  in 
the  House,  that  Bulwer  Lytton  wrote  “  Pelham”  three  years 
before  he  entered  Parliament,  and  that  Thackeray  stood  for 
Oxford  in  the  heyday  of  his  fame.  The  literary  man  is  not 
always  a  success  in  politics,  but  the  candidates  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  have  other  credentials  besides  their  popularity  with 
the  reading  public.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  an  old  President  of  the 
Oxford  Union,  and  was  a  Parliamentary  candidate  as  far 
back  as  1892,  two  years  before  Ruritania  was  discovered; 
Mi%  Gilbert  Parker  is  a  “native-born”  Canadian;  and  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle  has  rendered  his  country  splendid  though  un¬ 
obtrusive  work  in  fighting  the  enteric  epidemic  at  Bloem¬ 
fontein.  Men  of  this  stamp,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  of  the 
doctrinaire  or  the  professional  politician,  should  prove  a 
decided  source  of  strength  to  the  House. 

A  writer  in  Die  Information  of  last  Saturday  makes  the 
following  interesting  comments: — “The  war  has  resulted  in 
the  complete  annihilation  of  both  South  African  Republics, 
and  of  all  the  terrible  disasters  which  were  said  to  be  about  to 
befall  England  not  a  single  one  has  happened.  No  European 
or  extra-European  Power  has  interfered,  and  the  bonds  which 
link  the  British  Motherland  to  her  Colonies  have  even  been 
strengthened.”  Nevertheless,  he  goes  on,  “  England  must  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  a  root-and-branch  reorganisation  of  her  military 
system,  and  Lord  Roberts,  who  returns  to  England  in  October 
to  succeed  Lord  Wolseley  as  Commander-in-Chief,  will  have 
to  carry  through  this  task  together  with  Lord  Kitchener.” 
We  note  that  the  writer  in  his  comments  on  the  impending 
General  Election,  and  the  prospects  of  the  return  of  the 
Unionists  with  a  large  majority,  lays  stress  on  the  necessity 
of  reconstruction  in  the  Cabinet.  It  may  be  explained  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never  seen  Die  Information  that 
it  is  not  a  newspaper  of  the  ordinary  type,  but  a  small,  highly- 
priced  news-sheet  published  daily  in  "Vienna,  circulating 
almost  exclusively  among  politicians,  and  commanding 
exceptional  and  intimate  sources  of  information  in  Austria, 
Germany,  and  the  Balkan  States,  and  indeed  throughout 
Europe. 

The  Queen,  mindful  of  the  splendid  loyalty  recently 
shown  by  Australia,  has  in  a  most  kindly  message 
permitted  the  Duke  of  York  to  open  the  first  Session 
of  the  first  Australian  Parliament,  and  the  Duke  will 


sail  southwards  in  command  of  two  Royal  yachts  and 
a  small  squadron  of  cruisers.  The  arrangement,  which  has 
given  acute  pleasure  to  the  Colonists,  is  both  a  gracious 
and  a  wise  one, — wise  because  it  recognises  in  a  striking 
way  the  position  of  Australia  as  an  integral  factor  in 
the  Empire,  gracious  because  it  shows  that  the  Royal 
house  heartily  approves  that  recognition.  ‘It  is  only  a 
ceremony,’  say  those  who  object,  ‘and  will  cost  money;’ 
but  ceremonies  are  symbols,  and  the  money  which  helps  to 
bring  us  allies  like  the  Australian  horsemen  is  money  well 
laid  out.  The  Monarchy  is  the  symbol  of  our  unity,  and 
anything  which  brings  its  existence  pleasantly  before  any 
separate  section  of  the  Queen’s  dominion  helps  to  bind  the 
chain  which  the  war  in  South  Africa  has  shown  to  be  one  of 
steel. 

The  Birmingham  Rifle  Club  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
recently  raised  the  question  of  rifle  licenses.  They  suggest 
that  free  licenses  should  be  issued  to  members  of  rifle  clubs 
on  their  undertaking  to  use  their  rifles  at  the  ranges  only  01- 
in  the  service  for  home  defence  if  called  upon.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  in  reply,  urges  the  difficulty  of  making  exceptions, 
and  states  that  under  the  arrangements  made  between  the 
War  Office  and  the  National  Rifle  Association  “  the  exemp¬ 
tion  [i.e.,  from  licenses]  should  be  confined  to  rifles  belonging 
to  the  clubs.”  That  the  Government  has  no  desire  to  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  rifle  clubs  and  rifle-shooting  we  are 
quite  sure ;  but  we  think  they  will  find,  if  the  matter  is  care¬ 
fully  looked  into,  that  the  present  arrangements  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  At  present,  if  a  man  wants  to  become  a  rifle 
shot,  he  must  either  pay  10s.  a  year  or  else  belong  to  a  rifle 
club  affiliated  to  the  National  Rifle  Association.  But  this 
affiliation  provision,  though  it  seems  reasonable,  in  practice 
stops  the  formation  of  small  village  clubs.  Those  who  form 
such  small  bodies  frequently  do  not  know  to  whom  to  apply, 
and  when  they  do  apply,  are  not  always  visible  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  which  probably  thinks  it  has  more  valuable 
work  to  do  than  to  bother  about  village  clubs. — We  know  of 
a  small  country  club  which  applied  to  be  affiliated  nearly 
three  months  ago,  and  has  as  yet  only  received  a  polite 
acknowledgment  of  its  application. 

If  rifle  clubs  are  really  to  flourish,  especially  in  the  country, 
the  Government  should  adopt  the  spirit  of  the  Birmingham 
proposal.  What  is  wanted  is  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  should  be  empowered  to  issue  a  shilling  rifle 
license  to  any  man  who,  on  applying,  can  state  that  his  rifle 
fires  Service  ammunition,  and  that  he  is  prepared  to  use  it 
for  home  defence  if  called  on.  By  this  means  the  Govern, 
ment  would  not  merely  encourage  rifle-shooting,  but  they 
would  obtain  a  register  of  all  the  trained  riflemen  possessing 
arms  firing  Service  ammunition  throughout  the  country.  The 
value  of  such  a  register  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  matter  is 
of  such  importance  that  we  suggest  that  candidates  on  both 
sides  at  the  General  Election  should  be  asked  if  returned  to 
do  their  best  to  secure  a  shilling  rifle  license  under  the 
conditions  named.  We  doubt  any  candidate  refusing  his 
approval  of  so  useful  and  popular  a  proposal. 

The  Monthly  Review  (J.  Murray,  2s.  6d.),  of  which  the  first 
number  was  published  on  Wednesday,  is  outwardly  most 
attractive.  Its  cover  is  a  “  powder  blue,”  delightful  to  the 
eye.  Inside,  the  page  is  ample,  the  paper  good,  and  the  print¬ 
ing  bold,  black,  and  clear.  But  after  all  a  magazine,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  must  live  by  its  brain,  and  not  by  its  body.  In 
this  important  point  Mr.  New  bolt,  the  editor,  is  to  be  most 
heartily  congratulated.  His  “  Ode  to  the  Nile,”  though  not 
as  captivating  as  some  of  his  sea  pieces,  has  a  fine  stateliness 
of  phrase,  and  the  editorial  articles  are  sound  and  statesman¬ 
like  in  tone.  Among  many  good  articles  we  may  specially 
note  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson’s  trenchant  “Puzzles  of  the 
War,”  and  Mr.  Roger  Fry’s  “  Art  before  Giotto,”  which 
is  charmingly  illustrated.  Best  of  all,  however,  is  the  instal¬ 
ment  of  “  The  Autobiography  of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,” 
a  human  document  of  the  East  almost  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  memoirs  of  Baber.  We  wish  Mr.  Newbolt  and  Mr.  John 
Murray  all  success  in  their  new  venture.  It  certainly 
deserves  it. 
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THE  DISSOLUTION  AND  THE  DUTY  OF  THE 
ELECTORS. 

THE  Dissolution  has  come,  as  we  felt  convinced  it 
would,  and  the  candidates  are  already  hard  at  work. 
We  shall  not  waste  time  in  discussing  at  length  whether 
the  Government  should  or  should  not  have  dissolved.  A 
great  deal  can  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  there  is  at  any 
rate  one  great  advantage  in  the  Dissolution.  The  result 
of  the  elections  must  make  it  absolutely  clear  to  the  Boers 
that  it  is  no  use  for  them  to  keep  up  the  struggle  in  the 
hope  that  a  change  of  Government  might  put  their  friends 
in  power.  If  there  had  been  no  elections  this  autumn,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  Boer  leaders  would  have  deluded 
themselves  and  their  followers  with  the  cry  :  “  Only  hold 
on  another  six  months,  and  the  people  of  England  will  put 
men  in  office  who  will  grant  us  our  independence  again.” 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  Unionist  elector  who  is  not  a 
mere  party  man,  but  who  is  anxious  to  see  the  country 
well  governed  and  its  destinies  entrusted  to  safe  hands  ? 
That  is  the  question  which  is  occupying  at  this  moment 
thousands  of  minds.  Those  Unionists  who  hold  that  our 
military  affairs  have  been  thoroughly  well  managed,  and 
that  the  Army  when  the  war  began  was  in  as  good  a  con¬ 
dition  as  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  after  three 
years  of  Unionist  control,  who  believe  that  the  general 
administration  of  the  country  has  been  as  sound  and 
effective  as  possible,  and  who  consider  that  the  Cabinet 
organisation  has  been  all  that  it  should  be,  will 
naturally  vote  for  the  present  Government  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  or  misgiving.  Their  course  of  action 
presents  no  difficulties  whatever.  There  are,  however,  many 
Unionists  who,  while  giving  the  Government  credit  for 
much  excellent  work  and  for  complete  rectitude  of  inten¬ 
tion  throughout  the  late  Parliament,  consider  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  that  has  been  most  unsatisfactory. 
They  remember  that  the  occasion  for  the  entry  into  office 
of  the  present  Government  was  the  neglect  of  military 
efficiency  shown  by  their  predecessors.  They  remember 
also  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  four  years  in 
which  to  make  our  artillery  the  most  numerous  and 
effective  in  the  world,  and  to  fill  our  military  storehouses 
with  ammunition  and  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Yet  nothing, 
or  rather,  we  should  sav,  not  nearly  enough,  was  done  to 
give  us  a  complete  fighting  machine.  Some  men  may 
pass  this  over  as  the  kind  of  thing  which  always  happens. 
Others  feel  that  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly,  and 
that  it  is  essential  to  make  our  public  men  re  alise  in  some 
way  or  other  that  the  state  of  the  Army  is  a  most  serious 
matter,  and  one  in  which  mistakes  of  omission  as  well  as 
of  commission  must  be  visited  with  the  utmost  severity. 
Unionists  who  hold  this  view  as  to  the  necessity  for 
marking  the  fact  that  the  four  years  from  the  time  when 
the  Government  entered  office  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  were  not  utilised  as  they  might  have  been  utilised  to 
give  us  a  military  machine  of  unquestionable  efficiency 
both  in  commanders  and  material,  also  hold  in  many  cases 
that  the  Cabinet,  though  largely  composed  of  men  of  the 
highest  ability  and  of  the  greatest  devotion  to  public  duty, 
was  not  well  organised  for  the  work  of  government. 
There  was  no  real  leader,  for  the  office  of  Premier  was 
in  commission,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  in  abeyance. 
Again,  the  Cabinet  was  much  too  large,  and  contained  too 
many  men  who  could  not  fairly  be  described  as  first-class 
administrators.  It  comes,  then,  to  this.  There  are  many 
Unionists  belonging  both  to  the  Liberal  and  the  Con¬ 
servative  branches  of  the  party  who  are  anxious  above  all 
things  (1)  to  secure  a  better  organisation  for  the  Army,  and 
to  make  the  condition  of  the  Army  a  question  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  ;  (2)  to  secure  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Cabinet  which  will  be  a  pledge  for  greater  administrative 
efficiency  in  the  future.  These  men  desire  to  know  in  what 
way  their  voting  power  at  the  Election  can  be  best  used  to 
obtainthetbingsjust  enumerated.  Wepointedout  last  week 
that  the  way  in  which  the  Government  could  best  satisfy 
and  reassure  such  persons  would  be  for  them  either  to 
reconstruct  the  Cabinet  before  the  Dissolution,  or  else  to 
announce  such  reconstruction  in  unmistakable  terms,  and 
to  make  it  known  that  Army  reorganisation  would  be  the 
Ministry’s  first  care.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
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the  Government  do  not  realise  the  necessity  for  this  step, 
that  in  the  confusion  of  the  Election  nothing  definite  will 
be  said  as  to  reconstruction,  and  that  the  impression  will 
be  conveyed  that  the  Government  do  not  acknowledge  the 
need  for  greater  administrative  efficiency. 

In  these  circumstances,  what  should  be  done  by  the 
Unionist  who  cares  above  all  things  for  administrative 
efficiency,  and  who  is  determined  if  he  can  to  prevent  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  “  go-as-you-please  ”  Cabinets  growing  up  ?  He  can¬ 
not  obviously  vote  for  a  Liberal  candidate,  for  disguise 
it  as  you  will,  the  Liberal  party  is  a  Home-rule  party  and 
pledged  to  dissolve  the  legislative  Union.  And  even  if 
that  were  not  so,  how  can  a  Unionist  who  believes  that 
the  war  was  a  just  war,  who  rejoices  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Boer  oligarchy  and  in  the  freeing  of  the  Out- 
lander  from  Dutch  domination,  and  who  is  determined 
that  the  late  Republics  shall  become  and  remain  part 
of  the  Empire,  support  a  party  which  if  it  were  to  come 
into  power  must  be  controlled  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Morley  ? 
The  two  last  would  be  indispensable  to  any  Liberal 
Government,  and  yet, though  they  may  for  the  moment  seem 
to  acquiesce  in  annexation,  they  would  almost  certainly  yield 
to  Dutch  pressure  if  it  were  skilfully  exerted.  The  Liberal 
Imperialists  are  excellent  men,  and  we  grudge  them  none 
of  the  praise  they  have  received,  but  we  do  not  see 
how  any  Unionist  could  vote  for  them  unless  they  would 
promise  never  to  grant  Home-rule  or  to  support  a 
Home -rule  Government,  and  would  further  declare 
their  determination  to  keep  all  the  non-imperial  Liberals 
out  of  office.  But  such  men  would  be  Liberal  Unionists 
and  nothing  else.  It  remains  to  ask  whether  the 
Unionists  of  whom  we  are  writing  should  or  should 
not  abstain  from  voting  in  order  to  emphasise  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  That 
is  the  crucial  question.  In  our  deliberate  opinion,  they 
they  should  not  abstain.  We  quite  realise  the  strength 
of  the  temptation  to  do  so,  and  the  feeling  that  such  a 
course  is  their  only  effective  protest  if  the  Government 
do  not  give  specific  assurances  as  to  reconstruction,  but 
in  spite  of  that  we  hold  that  abstention  would  be  a  very 
grave  error.  In  the  first  place,  the  risk  of  the  Liberal 
party  as  at  present  constituted  being  returned  to  power 
is  one  too  great  to  be  run.  It  would  be  a  lesser  evil  even 
to  keep  in  power  the  present  unwieldy  Cabinet,  without  an 
acting  head  and  without  a  first-class  administrator  at  the 
War  Office.  But,  fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
adopt  one  of  these  alternatives.  It  is  possible  for 
Unionists  to  vote  Unionist  without  giving  their  blind 
approval  to  the  Cabinet  as  at  present  organised, — the 
Cabinet,  the  old  Cabinet,  and  nothing  but  the  old  Cabinet. 
They  can,  that  is,  prevent  the  disaster  of  a  Liberal 
victory  without  pledging  themselves  to  endorse  every¬ 
thing  done  by  the  Administration  now  in  power. 

What  Unionists  who  agree  with  the  views  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed  ought  to  do  is  not  to  abstain,  but  to  take  care  that 
strong  and  effective  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  all 
Unionistcandidates  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  assurances 
that  they  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  military  reform  and 
Cabinet  efficiency.  Let  each  candidate  be  asked  whether 
he  will  promise  when  he  is  returned  to  Parliament,  besides 
holding  the  regular  Unionist  faith,  to  do  his  best  to  secure 
(1)  that  the  War  Office  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  our  most  competent  administrators  ;  and  (2)  that 
greater  Cabinet  efficiency  shall  be  secured  by  dividing  the 
offices  of  Premier  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  Cabinet,  and  by  intro¬ 
ducing  new  blood.  It  need  not  be  imagined  that  Unionist 
candidates  will  be  found  reluctant  to  give  assurances  of 
this  kind.  If  not  in  that  form,  at  any  rate  in  that  spirit 
they  will,  we  believe,  in  most  cases  be  perfectly  willing  to 
agree  to  the  principles  proposed.  But  if  the  rank-and-file  of 
tne  Unionist  party  are  returned  on  those  assurances,  the 
object  of  the  Unionists  with  whom  we  are  dealing  will  be 
achieved,  and  achieved  far  more  effectively  than  by 
abstention.  Abstention  will  only  stultify  the  cause  of 
administrative  efficiency.  Action  such  as  we  have 
described  will  secure  it,  both  by  influence  on  individual 
Members  and  by  creating  a  public  opinion  keen,  vigilant, 
and  enlightened  on  the  points  we  have  named.  The 
Cabinet  may  for  the  present  refuse  to  consider  the  question 
of  reconstruction,  and  may  regard  criticism  such  as  ours 
as  unnecessary  and  even  impertinent,  but  depend  upon  it, 
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if  they  meet  when  Parliament  i-eassembles,  as  we  hope  they 
may,  a  great  Unionist  majority  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  men  who  have  committed  themselves  on  the  question 
of  War  Office  reform  and  Cabinet  reconstruction,  the  desired 
end  will  have  been  gained.  Let  all  Unionists  anxious  to 
secure  administrative  efficiency  remember,  then,  that  their 
aims  will  be  accomplished,  not  by  abstention,  but  by 
bringing  influence  to  bear  upon  the  candidates  for  whom 
they  vote,  and  by  sending  those  candidates  to  Westminster 
pledged  not  merely  to  the  Union  and  a  sound  settlement 
in  South  Africa,  but  also  to  the  general  cause  of  adminis¬ 
trative  efficiency. 


THE  GERMAN  CIRCULAR. 

E  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  German  Circular, 
which  has  been  so  warmly  received  in  this 
country,  may  prove  even  more  beneficial  than  is  supposed, 
especially  if  it  is  true  that  it  was  preceded  by  a  telegram 
from  Lord  Salisbury  to  Li  Hung  Chang  almost  identical 
in  its  terms.  We  have  always  acknowledged  fully  the 
extreme  complexity  of  the  situation  in  China,  but  that 
complexity  has  never  reconciled  us  to  the  obvious  ten¬ 
dency  to  quit  the  clear  path  prescribed  by  all  admitted 
notions  of  justice  and  right.  We  hold  it  to  be  proved  by 
evidence  which,  if  it  were  not  so  inconvenient,  would  be 
admitted  to  be  unanswerable,  that  the  Empress-Regent  of 
China  and  the  principal  Manchu  nobles,  acting  no  doubt 
under  strong  provocation,  did  lay  a  murderous  plot  for 
avenging  themselves  on  those  whom  they  considered  their 
oppressors,  and  for  finally  shaking  off  European  influence. 
They  prepared  artillery,  they  drilled  soldiers,  they 
beguiled  the  Powers  of  Europe  with  submissive  words, 
and  then  at  last  they  ordered  a  massacre  of  all  Euro¬ 
peans,  including  the  Ambassadors  and  all  Chinese  con¬ 
verts  to  Christianity.  M.  Delcass^  read  out  an  order  of 
the  kind  addressed  to  the  Viceroy  of  Yunnan,  and  for¬ 
warded  to  himself  by  M.  Frangois,  Consul-General  in 
that  province.  The  attempt,  as  it  turned  out,  was 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Empress- Regent,  and  it  partially 
failed.  The  Ambassadors  defended  themselves  by  hard 
fightinguntil  relief  arrived.  Several  of  the  Viceroys  familiar 
with  the  power  of  Europe,  or  secretly  at  variance  with  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Court,  evaded  compliance  with  their 
orders.  Still,  the  attempt  partially  succeeded.  The 
Ambassadors  were  besieged  in  the  Legations  like  any 
bandits.  All  isolated  Europeans  were  put  to  death, 
sometimes,  as  in  Shansi,  with  every  circumstance  of 
insult  and  atrocity.  All  who  joined  in  the  massacres  were 
praised,  all  who  opposed  them  were  executed,  banished,  or 
degraded.  One  Ambassador  was  murdered  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  make  it  nearly  certain  that  the  murder  of 
his  colleagues  was  deliberately  intended  and  ordered.  To 
pass  over  such  a  crime,  or  to  consider  it  “  satisfied”  by  a 
money  payment,  has  throughout  seemed  to  us  not  only  to 
suggest,  as  Count  von  Billow  has  put  it,  “  indifference  to 
its  repetition,”  but  a  clear  denial  of  justice  to  which  no 
civilised  Government  ought  to  be  a  party.  Nevertheless, 
it  seemed  probable  that  several  Governments  would  pass 
it  over,  and  remain  content  with  pecuniary  payments, 
apologies,  and  promises  for  the  future.  The  murderer 
was  to  be  let  off  with  a  fine,  a  warning,  and  the  utterance 
on  paper  of  a  few  submissive  words. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  welcome  cordially  a 
Circular  in  which  the  German  Emperor,  while  refusing  to 
demand  an  execution  en  masse  as  ‘‘  against  the  conscience 
of  the  civilised  world,”  refuses  also  to  be  content  without 
the  individual  punishment  of  the  ringleaders.  An  inquiry 
must  be  made  into  their  guilt,  but  that  once  proved  they 
must,  as  the  preliminary  to  negotiation,  be  delivered  over 
and  punished.  That  demand  will  be  approved  by  the 
universal  conscience,  which  has  still  much  weight  in  affairs, 
though  it  seemed  paralysed  in  the  case  of  Armenia,  and  is 
indeed  criticised  only  from  two  points  of  view.  It  is  said 
that  as  it  is  impossible  to  punish  the  Empress-Regent,  it 
is  hard  to  execute  her  advisers ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Russian  Government  may  oppose,  or  even  resist,  perse¬ 
verance  in  the  demand. 

We  do  not  believe  that  either  objection  is  certainly  well 
founded.  Not  to  mention  that  executive  agents  are  con¬ 
stantly  punished  when  we  cannot  reach  principals — breaches 
of  the  laws  of  war,  for  example,  though  sanctioned  by  the 


warring  Government — there  is  no  complete  evidence  that  a 
demand  for  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  the  Empress 
would  be  finally  ineffectual.  That  she  cannot  be  caught 
without  Chinese  assistance  is  true ;  but,  then,  is  Chinese 
assistance  hopeless?  If  the  Emperor  reappears  in  Pekin, 
as  Prince  Ching  asserts  that  he  will,  he  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  issue  the  order,  which  once  issued  would 
raise  against  the  Empress  all  the  deadly  enemies  she 
must  have  made.  She  has  no  claim  of  birth  upon 
her  troops ;  she  has  no  prestige  of  victory ;  and  the 
feeling  of  her  great  associates  will  be  that  if  they 
are  to  suffer,  she  shall  suffer  also.  The  soldiers  might 
object  to  her  execution,  though  we  do  not  see  why, 
but  her  departure  can  in  no  way  so  affect  them  that  they 
should  see  China  partitioned  rather  than  permit  it.  The 
instinctive  feeling  of  mankind  respects  justice,  and  even 
to  Chinamen  her  deposition  must  appear  to  be  just.  She 
may  in  their  eyes  have  a  right  to  kill  her  own  subjects  ; 
she  can  have  none  to  kill  for  free  speech  the  stranger 
within  her  gates  whose  privilege  of  free  speech  she  had 
habitually  acknowledged.  It  is  said  that  if  she  resists 
there  will  be  two  Courts  in  China,  one  issuing  orders  for 
war  from  Segan,  and  another  making  peace  at  Pekin  ;  but 
that  is  only  a  supposition.  China  has  shown  great  power 
of  holding  together,  and  it  is  unwise,  if  we  are  seeking 
only  lenient  justice,  to  consider  consequences  too  closely. 
No  consequences  that  are  at  all  probable  could  be  so 
injurious  to  China,  to  Europe,  or  to  the  world  as  an 
assurance  to  all  Chinamen  that  they  may  murder  Euro¬ 
peans  and  outrage  international  law  with  perfect  im¬ 
punity.  That  would  not  only  encourage  a  repetition  of 
those  crimes,  but  teach  them  that  the  boasted  morality  of 
Europe  was  fictitious,  and  that,  do  what  they  might,  the 
Judges  who  profess  such  stern  principles  could  always  be 
bought  off. 

Lastly  as  to  Russia.  We  do  not  believe  that  Russia, 
even  if  inclined,  would  resist  Germany  and  England  while 
they  are  only  seeking  justice,  and  can  see  no  reason  why 
she  should  be  inclined.  It  is  nothing  to  her  whether 
Manchu  nobles  are  hanged  or  not,  and  not  much  whether 
the  Empire  is  ruled  by  a  despotic  and  able  woman  or  a 
despotic  and  feeble  man.  What  she  wants  is  a  clear  road 
to  the  Pacific,  and  she  may  seize  on  the  Circular  as  an 
opportunity  of  getting  it.  Count  Lamsdorff  has  only  to 
say  that  as  the  advice  of  Russia  is  neglected,  she  must 
pursue  her  path  alone,  and  obtain  redress  for  her  own 
wrongs  without  the  Concert,  and  St.  Petersburg  at  once 
regains  its  freedom  of  action.  Russia  was  invaded,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that,  and  Russia,  therefore,  has  a  clear 
right  to  occupy  Manchuria  as  a  material  guarantee  that 
she  shall  have  the  fullest  compensation.  Who  is  to  oppose 
her  ?  Germany  will  not  mobilise  her  armies  to  prevent 
Russian  aggrandisement  in  Asia,  and  an  advance  in 
Manchuria,  whether  made  by  Kalmucks  or  bv  Russians,  is 
no  business  of  ours.  We  cannot  stop  it  without  stopping 
also  the  whole  progress  of  the  world  and  risking  a  war 
with  two  Great  Powers;  and  what  should  we  stop  it  for? 
Merely  because  we  fear  that  Russia  may  at  some  future 
time  claim  a  monopoly  of  Manchurian  trade,  which  to  be 
worth  anything  must  be  open  to  all  the  world.  We 
believe  that  the  Circular  will  be  accepted  in  Russia  as  a 
great  opportunity,  and  that  she  will  make  a  merfrt  of 
abandoning  the  guilty,  asking  only  that  the  investigation 
shall  be  full  and  fair. 

But  Germany,  it  is  said,  may  have  some  ambitious  design 
concealed  under  her  proposal  ?  Let  her,  so  long  as  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  in  itself  just  and  beneficial.  If  the  “design  ”  is 
to  our  injury  we  can  resist  it  when  it  is  reveaLd  ;  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  anything  of  the  kind.  We  are 
not  bound  to  protect  China,  least  of  all  under  present 
circumstances,  and  if  William  II.  is  rash  enough  to 
seize  or  claim  Shantung  and  its  Hinterland,  Shansi,  he  will 
place  himself  in  the  very  position  which  is  most  advan¬ 
tageous  for  British  interests.  He  will  be  compelled  to 
watch  Russia,  as  Russia  will  be  compelled  to  watch  him, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  great  sea-Power  will  become  1o 
both  a  matter  of  the  last  importance.  If  we  wanted 
Manchuria  or  the  two  Shans,  the  matter  would  be  different; 
but  we  want  neither  of  them,  should  indeed  reject  their 
sovereignty  if  it  were  offered  as  a  free  gift  by  united 
Europe.  Why,  then,  should  we  interfere  with  Powers 
which  in  pursuit  of  their  own  objects  seek,  or  are 
supposed  to  seek,  acquisitions  which  in  our  eyes  involve 
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responsibilities  that  wholly  outweigh  any  possible  advan¬ 
tage  ?  Let  Russia  and  Germany  struggle  for  Northern 
China  if  they  choose,  and  in  the  struggle  leave  us  the 
irresistible  and,  for  once  at  all  events,  disinterested 
arbiters. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 

E  insisted  last  week  on  the  impossibility  of 
Unionists  who  cared  for  the  well-ordering  of  public 
affairs  taking  any  action  which  might  directly  or  indirectly 
lead  to  the  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power,  and  we 
declared  that  to  do  so  would  be  “  to  fling  the  government 
of  the  country  into  the  midst  of  that  free-light  called  the 
Liberal  party.”  Our  words  have  been  amply  justified 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  at  a  moment  when  we 
might  have  most  expected  to  see  unanimity  expressed 
we  find  an  outbreak  of  bitter  discord.  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  the  party  Whip,  and  so  one  of  the  official  organs 
of  the  party  policy,  in  his  speech  on  Tuesday  declared 
that  there  was  unanimity  among  Liberals  in  regard  to 
the  annexation  of  the  South  African  Republics.  That 
unanimity,  however,  was  broken  the  very  next  day  by  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  which  declared  with  the  utmost  clear¬ 
ness  that  the  Liberal  party  was  not  agreed  as  to  annexa¬ 
tion,  and  hinted  that  if  by  a  miracle  the  Liberal  party 
came  in,  their  form  of  settlement  would  be  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  that  proposed  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  and  endorsed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone.  We 
have  no  desire  to  over-emphasise  this  conflict  of  views, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  its  significance  when 
considering  the  condition  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a  Liberal  of  the  Imperialistic  school,  while 
the  Manchester  Guardian  unquestionably  represents  a  very 
large  section  of  the  party.  It  is  not  merely  a  very  ably 
conducted  paper,  but  it  is  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the 
followers  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley. 

The  question  that  one  naturally  asks  in  regal'd  to  this 
split  is, — Which  section  would  be  the  more  likely  to  carry 
the  day  in  case  of  a  Liberal  victory  ?  We  cannot  believe 
that  it  would  be  the  party  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists,  for, 
in  spite  of  the  ability  of  their  leaders — Lord  Rosebery,  Sir 
Henry  Fowler,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Sir  Ed  ward  Grey — they  can¬ 
not  expect  to  attract  any  really  large  number  of  adherents  in 
the  constituencies.  The  men  whose  views  are  Imperialistic 
naturally  gravitate,  not  towards  the  Liberal  organisations, 
but  towards  the  Unionist  party.  When  a  man  has  to 
make  up  his  mind  between  Imperialism  and  Little 
Englandism,  he  cannot  very  well  avoid  considering,  to 
begin  with,  the  question  of  Home-rule.  That  question  is 
to  most  minds  a  touchstone.  Those  who  desire  to  keep 
the  Empire  together  will  not  easily  persuade  themselves 
that  the  first  step  should  be  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists  to  break  up  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  maintain  an  alliance,  formal  or  informal,  with  the 
party  which  numbers  Mr.  Davitt  among  its  leaders.  In 
other  words,  while  Home-rule  is  part  of  the  Liberal 
creed,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  “  man  in  the  street  ” 
with  Imperialistic  leanings,  whatever  it  may  be  for 
the  subtler-minded  men  of  light  and  leading  like  Lord 
Kimberley  or  Sir  Edward  Grey,  to  support  the 
Liberal  party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  convinced 
Home-ruler  and  the  convinced  Little  Englander,  the 
meu  who  honestly  believe  that  the  legislative  Union 
with  Ireland  is  a  blunder  if  not  even  a  crime,  and 
whose  sympathies  are  with  the  Boers  as  men  “  rightly 
struggling  to  be  free,”  find  no  difficulty  in  being 
Liberals.  The  traditions  of  the  party  ever  since  1885  all 
draw  them  in  that  direction,  and  there  is  no  other  party 
which  competes  for  their  support.  In  other  words,  just 
as  the  Imperialist  naturally  gravitates  to  the  Unionist 
party,  so  the  Anti-Imperialist  and  the  Home-ruler  now 
naturally  gravitates  to  the  Liberal  party.  Hence,  it 
seems  to  us  *hat  if  a  struggle  takes  place  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  section  represented  by 
the  Manchester  Guardian  is  bound  to  win.  They  cannot 
be  driven  out  of  the  party,  and,  as  the  Manchester 
Guardian  asserts,  they  will  have  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
party  before  they  consent  to  what  they  term  “  the  dissident 
Liberal  leaders  ”  governing  the  country  on  Tory  principles, 
— “  The  Liberal  party  is  not  identical  in  character  and 
composition  with  its  opponents.”  But  though,  in  our 
opinion,  this  must  be  the  result  of  the  struggle  if  it 


takes  place  now,  we  cannot  profess  to  feel  any  satisfaction 
at  the  prospect,  for  it  cannot  but  still  further  weaken  the 
Opposition,  and  what  we  want  to  see  is  a  stronger  and 
not  a  weaker  Opposition.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  ever  consent  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to 
another  Majuba  settlement  in  South  Africa,  and  hence 
we  are  convinced  that  the  group  represented  by  the 
Manchester  Guardian ,  even  though  they  may  in  the  end 
su  ceed  in  dominating  the  Liberal  party,  will  never  be 
able  to  supply  that  alternative  party  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  Parliamentary  system  of  government. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  our  opinion  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  as  to  the  weakness  which  must 
ensue  from  the  struggle  between  the  two  elements  within 
it,  is  exaggerated,  and  that  the  party  may  be  able  to  re¬ 
cover  strength  and  homogeneity  even  though  composed 
as  it  is  at  present.  We  must  confess,  however,  to  having 
little  hope  in  this  direction,  and  our  reason  i3  that  the 
Liberal  party  at  the  present  moment  contains  within  it 
men  who  differ  not  merely  in  degree  but  in  kind.  There  is  a 
fatal  atmosphere  of  paradox  enveloping  the  whole  Liberal 
party.  There  are  Unionist  Home-rulers  and  Socialist 
Free-traders.  There  are  men  who  are  for  handing  over 
all  Ireland  to  the  Roman  Catholic  majority,  and  yet  who 
will  die  in  the  last  ditch  to  prevent  the  foundation  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  in  Dublin.  Again,  there  are 
Little  Englanders  who  support  a  policy  which  would 
lead  to  the  annexation  of  China.  There  are  Radical 
Rhodesians  and  pro-Boer  Imperialists.  There  are  Puritan 
supporters  of  Mr.  Labouuhere  and  Roman  Catholic 
adherents  of  the  Dopper  oligarchy.  But  parties  cannot,  any 
more  than  men,  flourish  under  such  conditions  as  these,  or 
prosper  on  intellectual  double-dealing.  Unless  and  until 
the  Liberal  party  has  cleared  its  mind  of  cant  and  realises 
where  it  stands,  it  cannot  be  anything  but  the  distracted 
ghost  of  its  former  self.  A  party  must  know  what  it 
wants,  and  also  make  the  country  know  what  it  wants. 
The  direction  in  which  all  its  members  are  travelling  must 
be  the  same,  though  some  may  want  to  stop  halfway  and 
others  to  go  right  through, — some  to  go  slow  and  others 
to  go  fast.  But  just  now  the  Liberals  want  mutually 
destructive  objects. 

If  we  had  the  power  to  reconstruct  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  form  which  would  make  it  strongest  and  most  useful 
to  the  nation,  we  should  have  little  doubt  as  to  how  to 
proceed.  The  first  thing  would  be  to  purge  the  party 
absolutely  and  entirely  from  its  connection  with  the  cause 
of  Home-rule,  and  to  make  it  accept  the  Union  as  loyally 
and  as  unreservedly  as  it  does  the  limited  Monarchy. 
Next  we  would  make  it  specially  champion  the  cause  of 
retrenchment  and  financial  severity  and  exactitude,  of 
peace,  and  of  administrative  efficiency.  It  should  not 
attempt  to  outbid  its  opponents  in  the  region  of  expan¬ 
sion,  but  should  rather  insist  upon  the  policy  of  narrowing 
Imperial  responsibilities.  These  things  are,  of  course,  not 
the  whole  of  the  national  life,  nor,  again,  can  they  ever  be  the 
absolute  monopolies  of  any  one  party  in  the  State,  but  they 
are  very  important  things,  and  it  is  good  that  they  should 
be  perpetually  impressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  electors. 
We  may  be  sure  that  if  the  nation  recognised  in  the 
Liberals  the  guardians  of  the  principles  just  enumerated, 
there  would  never  be  wanting  recruits  for  the  Liberal  fold. 
But  in  order  to  get  the  Liberal  party  to  work  upon  these 
lines,  and  so  to  regain  the  general  confidence  of  the 
country,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  give  up  Home-rule  and  the  Nationalist 
alliance.  Unfortunately,  at  present  the  chance  of 
this  being  really  done  is  infinitesimal.  We  have, 
then,  no  choice  but  to  be  content  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  weakness  of  the  Liberal  party  and  to  await 
patiently  some  change  within  the  party  itself  which  will 
enable  it  to  arrive  at  homogeneity  of  organisation  and 
sincerity  of  purpose, — to  be  agreed,  not  merely  to  march 
together,  but  to  march  towards  a  real  and  definite  object. 
We  must,  if  we  have  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at  heart, 
all  long  for  that  day,  but  till  it  comes  it  is  impossible  not 
to  express  our  regret.  The  existing  condition  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  most  deplorable,  and  to  pretend  that  it  is  otherwise 
for  fear  of  the  accusation  of  partisanship  would  be  both 
cowardly  and  ridiculous.  We  desire  very  strongly  that  the 
Unionist  party  should  win  at  the  polls,  but  that  desire 
cannot  make  us  rejoice  in  the  impotence  of  our  opponents. 
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The  breakdown  of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
State  is  far  too  serious  a  matter  for  satisfaction,  even  to 
the  keenest  and  most  thick-and-thin  of  party  men,  and 
we  are  far  from  being  that. 


THE  MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA. 

OF  all  the  questions  to  be  settled  with  China,  this  of 
the  missionaries  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and 
perplexing.  We  do  not  believe  that  their  preaching  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  recent  explosion,  which  was,  we 
have  no  doubt,  an  expression  of  national  wrath  at  inces¬ 
sant  and  unrepelled  aggression,  but  we  do  believe  that  a 
savagely  bitter  feeling  exists  in  China  against  missionary 
effort.  It  does  not  matter  much  whether  it  is  general, 
or,  as  the  missionaries  allege,  is  confined  to  the  literati, 
for  the  literati  rule,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be 
very  widespread.  The  hideous  charges  constantly  circu¬ 
lated  against  Christians  could  only  be  acceptable  to  minds 
saturated  with  hate,  nor  would  every  anti-foreign  Edict 
give  prominence  to  missionary  effort  unless  this  was 
regarded  by  men  who  must  know  their  countrymen  as  an 
effective  instrument  with  which  to  rouse  the  people. 
Besides,  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Not  only  have 
the  missionaries  been  attacked  all  through  China,  but 
their  Chinese  converts,  who  are  peaceable  students, 
husbandmen,  and  artisans,  have  been  murdered  wholesale. 
Twenty  thousand  native  Christians  are  reported  slain, 
and  it  is  believed  that  something  very  like  extirpation 
has  been  ordered,  and  wherever  it  is  not  too  dangerous 
is  going  on.  The  temper  of  the  Chinese,  in  fact,  is 
exactly  like  the  temper  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian.  The  ruling  class  consider  that  the  Christians 
are  upsetting  the  principles  upon  which  their  Empire 
rests,  while  the  populace  hate  them  as  gloomy  sectaries  who 
have  placed  themselves  outside  all  that  they  venerate,  and 
who  habitually  deride  or  denounce  all  pleasant  and“  reason¬ 
able”  ways.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  once  pointed  out  in  one  of  those 
illuminating  “  Asiatic  Studies  ”  of  his,  which  are,  we  fear, 
too  wise  to  be  popular,  that  the  Chinese  Government 
was  always  tolerant  of  sects  which  it  could  assimilate  into 
its  system,  cherishing,  for  instance,  three  official  cults, 
but  that  it  was  merciless  to  all  creeds,  like  Christianity 
and  Islam,  which  stood  outside  its  authority.  Its  idea 
about  them  is  to  kill  out  their  votaries  when  it  can,  and 
to  persecute  them  when  it  cannot.  That  seems  to 
Europeans  monstrous,  and  it  is  monstrous,  but  nothing  is 
gained  by  ignoi-ing  facts,  and  Prince  Tuan  is  not  a  bit 
worse  as  regards  Christians  than  Galerius,  the  colleague 
and  friend  of  Diocletian.  The  Mandarins  are  not  more 
merciless  in  their  treatment  of  converts  than  the  polished 
Roman  nobles,  who  probably  believed  nothing,  but  gave 
Christians  to  the  lions  to  protect  their  system  ;  and  the 
mob  of  a  Chinese  city  is  not  more  brutal  than  the  Roman 
citizens  who  watched  and  exulted  in  the  torture  of 
Christians  in  the  arena.  Pity  for  outsiders  was  born  of 
Christianity,  and,  but  that  Europe  is  armed  as  well  as 
Christian,  the  Christians  throughout  Asia  would  either  be 
slaughtered  out,  or,  adopting  in  their  despair  a  military 
organisation,  would  extort  toleration  from  their  enemies 
by  arms.  There  is  no  chance  that  the  rulers  of  China, 
even  if  they  become  “  Reformers,”  will  cease  to  hate 
Christians,  and  very  little  that  they  will,  unless  compelled, 
cease  from  a  persecution  which,  at  least  as  regards  their 
own  subjects,  will  every  now  and  then  become  murderous. 
Christianity  will  remain  for  years  to  come  suspect  in  China, 
a  great  if  not  a  dominant  cause  of  popular,  possibly  even 
of  official,  outbreaks.  We  cannot  expect  a  Chinese  literate 
to  be  wiser  or  more  humane  than  Pliny,  and  Pliny  would 
have  wrapped  his  world  in  flames  rather  than  surrender 
the  right — though  he  did  not  particularly  care  to  use  it 
— to  punish  Christians  as  anti-social,  anti-imperialist 
fanatics. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Li 
Hung  Chang  says,  “  Prohibit  missionaries,”  and  a  great 
many  statesmen  in  Europe,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
Anglo-Chinese,  are  ready  to  accept  his  advice.  It  is, 
however,  utterly  unreasonable  advice  if  every  other  kind 
of  business  and  teaching  is  to  be  admitted  into  China,  and 
it  will  never  be  adopted.  The  faith  in  Christianity, 
whether,  as  we  believe,  it  is  increasing,  or,  as  so  many 
believe,  it  is  decaying,  is  still  too  strong  for  any  drastic 
or  agnostic  policy  of  that  sort.  No  Government  in 


England  or  America  which  agreed  to  Li  Hung  Chang’s 
demand,  or  refused  to  make  of  the  outrages  of  this  year 
a  ground  of  serious  complaint,  would  remain  in  power  six 
months.  The  Churches  would  denounce  it,  justly,  as  un- 
Christian,  and  the  mass  of  indifferents  would  suspect  it, 
also  justly,  of  unstatesmanlike  timidity.  Nor  could 
France  or,  we  think,  Germany  agree  to  it.  Neither  will 
quarrel  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  its  credit  be  it  spoken,  though  often  so  secular 
in  its  objects,  is  in  earnest  in  protecting  its  missionaries, 
especially  in  China,  where  it  has  made  great  efforts  and 
has,  we  fancy,  great  hopes.  France  is  certainly  not  more 
agnostic  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians — a  really  awful  one,  which  involved  huge 
massacres — brought  on  the  Princes  of  Annam  a  memorable 
retribution.  The  persecuted  died  in  scores  of  thousands, 
but  the  persecutors  lost  their  freedom  and  their  power  to 
persecute.  We  may,  we  think,  class  the  policy  of  pro¬ 
hibition  among  those  proposals  which  do  not  need  discus¬ 
sion  because  on  the  face  of  them  they  are  impracticable. 

Nor  can  we  fully  accept  Lord  Salisbury’s  alternative. 
His  idea  is  that  missionaries  should  be  voluntary  martyrs, 
should,  that  is,  accept,  as  the  early  disciples  did,  the 
dangers  inherent  in  their  profession,  should  preach  and 
teach  without  flinching,  and  then,  if  the  evil  powers  of  the 
State  raged  against  them,  should  offer  their  necks  quietly 
to  the  executioner.  That  is  lofty  advice  in  its  way,  and 
has  been  acted  on  ere  now  with  the  best  effects,  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  proving  to  be  the  seed  of  the  Church,  but  as  a 
deliberate  public  policy  for  the  year  1900  it  is  not,  we  think, 
either  just  or  practicable.  It  is  not  just  because,  while 
all  other  teachers  are  protected,  and  especially  those  who 
teach  Chinese  how  to  kill  artistically  and  successfully,  it 
is  hardly  justice  to  refuse  to  protect  those  who  are  teach¬ 
ing  Christianity.  There  is  nothing  so  bad  in  Christian 
teaching  that  those  who  make  it  the  occupation  of 
their  lives  should  be  regarded  as  outlaws  and  given 
up  to  any  one  who  likes  to  despoil  or  kill  them. 
The  spiritual  truths  of  Christianity  cannot  injure  even 
the  Chinese,  while  its  ethical  truths  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  Buddhism,  which  is  one  of  the 
three  religions  officially  acknowledged,  and,  so  to  speak, 
“  established  ”  in  China.  Besides,  we  must  remember  the 
facts  of  our  time.  To  expect,  in  an  official  way,  the 
patience  of  martyrs  from  missionaries,  and  to  announce 
that  they  would  never  be  avenged,  would  be  to  give  them 
up  to  Mandarins  to  massacre  at  discretion,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  would  so  shock  the  national  conscience  that 
we  should  have  half  the  journals  of  the  Empire  preaching 
a  new  Crusade.  Lord  Salisbury  perhaps  thinks,  as  we 
notice  many  journalists  think,  that  such  a  policy  must  be 
successful  because  no  missionary  would  enter  China ;  but 
if  he  does  think  so  he  does  not  understand  either  his 
countrymen  or  Christianity.  Hundreds  would  go,  as  they 
went  to  Polynesia,  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  the 
first  of  them  who  attracted  attention  at  home,  attention 
like  that  given  to  Livingstone,  would  be  protected,  if  it 
took  three  campaigns  to  do  it.  Lord  Salisbury’s  counsel 
may  be  logical,  but  there  are  limits  to  logic,  and  when  it 
enjoins  average  Englishmen  to  allow  an  excellent 
Englishman  to  be  slowly  sliced  to  death  for  preaching 
Christ  to  heathen  who  want  to  hear — for  if  they  do  not 
want  they  need  not  do  it — logic  will  go  by  the  board. 
The  impulse  which  Clovis  avowed  is  still  in  a  good  many 
of  us,  and  the  second  policy  therefore  may,  like  the  first, 
be  dismissed  as  impracticable. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Practically,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  except  to  continue  the  existing  system,  which 
is  to  consider  the  missionary  in  China,  whether  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  as  a  person  visiting  China  upon  his  lawful 
business,  and  therefore  entitled  to  as  much  protection  as 
the  buyer  of  curios  or  the  dealer  in  champagne.  If  the 
Chinese  find  that  his  converts  are  becoming  rebels,  or 
that  he  protects  his  converts  against  ordinary  laws,  let 
them  “escort  him  to  the  frontier,”  as  European  Govern¬ 
ments  do.  His  case  can  then  be  discussed  with  the 
Ambassador,  and  redress  be  refused  or  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  way.  No  missionary  wishes  to  be  placed  above 
the  law,  or  if  he  does  wish  it — human  nature  being  weak 
and  Mandarin  prejudices  strong — he  cannot  have  his 
wish,  and  must  endure  laws  which  he  thinks  unrighteous 
like  other  folk, — that  is,  as  best  he  may.  But  to  put  a 
brand  upon  every  missionary  and  declare  that  of  all 
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mankind  be  alone  is  not  a  citizen  or  entitled  to  protection 
under  treaties,  to  sentence  a  preacher  of  Christianity  to 
torture  because  he  preaches  successfully,  is  not,  we  think, 
commonly  just,  and  is  not,  we  are  quite  convinced,  a  plan 
with  which  it  is  safe  to  go  to  the  country.  If  cannibals 
eat  missionaries  the  average  Englishman  may  not  care, 
but  when  he  is  asked  to  tell  the  cannibal  by  proclama¬ 
tion  that  he  may  feast  as  he  pleases  and  no  one  will 
mind,  he  will  begin  to  ask  himself  if  he  really  pays 
taxes  for  that,  or  if  that  is  the  real  meaning  of  sane 
Imperialism. 


THE  COTTON  TROUBLES. 

HERE  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  grave 
disorganisation  which  is  being  suffered  in  the  great 
cotton  industry  of  Lancashire  is  due  to  a  quite  real 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  raw  material.  With  all 
the  talk  about  “corners,”  no  one  pretends  that  there  is 
anywhere  at  this  moment  available  nearly  cotton  enough 
to  enable  the  numerous  mills  now  running  half  time,  or 
less,  to  run  full  time.  Supposing  England  and  the  States 
were  united  under  the  rule  of  a  perfectly  well  informed 
and  benevolent  despot,  he  could  not  put  his  hand  on 
hidden  stores  and  drag  them  forth  for  the  relief  of  the 
crippled  trade.  They  are  not  in  existence.  They  are 
coming  into  existence  every  day  as  the  new  crop  is 
gradually  harvested,  but  it  is  an  exceptionally  late  crop, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  its  results 
will  be  freely  available  for  the  supply  of  Lancashire  mills 
till  well  into  October.  The  ingathering  of  the  cotton 
harvest,  moreover,  is  spread  over  several  months,  and  the 
total  amount  is  still  liable  to  be  very  seriously  affected  by 
catastrophes  like  the  tornado  at  Galveston  the  other  day, 
and  by  “  killing  frosts.”  Consequently,  the  Lancashire 
spinners,  and  to  some  extent  the  manufacturers  depen¬ 
dent  on  them  for  yarn — not  seldom  the  two  branches  of 
the  trade  are  carried  on  by  the  same  firms — are  only  too 
likely  to  be  gravely  hampered  in  their  industry  for  weeks  to 
come.  This  is  extremely  trying  to  both  employers  and 
operatives,  and  none  the  less  so  as  the  partial  stoppage  of  a 
trade  through  actual  scarcity  of  its  raw  material  is  in  this 
country,  except,  of  course,  in  the  historic  case  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  an  almost  unknown  experience. 
They  are  Englishmen,  however,  and  they  will  not  gird 
against  Providence  on  account  of  the  weather  conditions, 
whatever  they  were,  which  kept  down  the  cotton  crop  of 
1899  so  much  below  what  was  expected,  or  the  rains  in 
June  last  which  are  said  to  have  seriously  interfered  with 
the  maturing  of  the  crop  of  the  present  year.  They  have 
had  good  times  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
are,  therefore,  much  better  able  to  bear  the  inconvenience 
and  stress  of  the  present  crisis  than  if  it  had  come,  say,  in 
1817.  Among  the  workpeople,  we  are  confident,  thrift  is 
steadily  spreading,  and  the  habit  of  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  and  eating  or  drinking  up  their  share  of  prosperous 
trade  is  less  and  less  prevalent.  We  have  heard,  indeed, 
of  a  great  cotton  centre  where  a  keen  and  sympathetic 
social  observer  thought  that  thrift  was  pushed  almost 
into  a  vice,  narrowing  and  hardening  the  characters  of 
those  who  practise  it.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  there 
is  very  much  of  this  form  of  excess.  But  the  fact  that 
such  a  tendency  has  been  noticed  in  a  typical  portion  of 
the  great  cotton  district  affords  encouragement  to  the 
belief  that  the  present  slackness  of  work,  and  the  proposed 
entire  stoppage  for  a  fortnight  in  October,  should  that  be 
found  necessary  in  the  best  interests  of  the  trade,  will  not 
produce  much  acute  hardship. 

Although,  however,  as  we  trust,  there  will  be  little 
which  could  fairly  be  called  suffering,  there  will  be  quite 
enough  inconvenience  to  excite  among  those  who  labour 
under  it,  both  employers  and  operatives,  a  good  deal  of 
indignation  against  any  persons  who  can,  be  at  all  plausibly 
held  responsible  for  having  aggravated  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  a  deepening  and  embitterment  of 
the  feeling  which  has  long,  we  imagine,  prevailed  widely 
and  with  no  little  strength  among  all  ranks  in  the 
cotton  industry,  against  the  cotton  speculators  at  Liver¬ 
pool, — persons  who  are  held  to  fulfil  no  good  economic 
function,  who  render  no  service  justifying  their  existence, 
but  rather  make  it  their  one  aim  and  object  to  cultivate 
and  utilise  and  fatten  on  the  difficulties  of  their  hard¬ 
working  neighbours.  Now  we  are  very  far  from  desiring 


to  defend,  or  even  excuse,  the  practices  of  “  corner  ” 
makers,  whose  temper  is  beyond  doubt  about  as  pro¬ 
foundly  egoistic  and  anti-social  as  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Yet  we  must  confess  that  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
our  well-informed  contemporary,  the  Manchester  Guardian , 
while  it  has  published  news  correspondence  from  Liver¬ 
pool  pointing  to  the  existence  of  a  set  of  men,  young  in 
years,  but  old  in  cunning,  subtlety,  and  greed,  who  have 
long  foreseen  and  assiduously  turned  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage  the  present  scarcity  in  American  cotton,  in  its 
editorial  columns  distinctly  minimises  the  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  such  persons  in  that  regard.  For,  in  our 
opinion,  not  only  is  it  undesirable  for  excessive  achieve¬ 
ments  in  evil  to  be  credited  to  any  men,  however  far  from 
admirable  may  be  their  spirit  and  methods,  but  also  it 
would  be  a  distinct  economic  mistake  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  mind  which  regards  middlemen  such  as  the  cotton 
operators  at  Liverpool  as  having  no  useful  function.  You 
may  hear  it  said  that  the  great  spinners  might  buy  their 
cotton  direct,  and  so  dispense  with  the  whole  gang  of 
brokers  in  Liverpool.  We  do  not  believe  it.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  brokers  represents  a  natural  and  inevitable 
division  of  labour.  The  cotton  market  is  one  of  great 
and  growing  complexity, — growing,  we  say,  because 
undoubtedly  one  result  of  the  present  month’s  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  to  develop  the  importance  of  other  sources 
of  supply,  such  as  the  Indian  and  Egyptian.  And 
the  great  spinners  and  manufacturers,  who  have  to  study 
with  keenest  intensity,  and  with  no  little  imagination,  the 
markets  for  their  yarn  and  piece  goods  all  over  the  world, 
have  no  time  to  study  in  detail  the  market  for  the  raw 
material  also.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  we  venture  to  hold 
that,  purely  selfish  as  may  be  the  objects  of  the  speculators, 
and  real  as  may  be  the  annoyance,  and  even  loss,  which  from 
time  to  time,  as  perhaps  now  in  Lancashire,  they  inflict  on 
those  engaged  in  strictly  product.iveindustrv, yet  they  fulfil 
not  seldom  the  functions  of  buffers  and  of  warning  indi¬ 
cators.  We  are  not  even  perfectly  sure  that  in  this  case  of 
the  short  supply  of  American  cotton,  they  will  stand  clearly 
convicted  of  having  intensified  over  the  whole  year  the 
inconvenience  which  that  scarcity  was  bound  to  produce. 

We  cannot  help  feeling,  though  we  say  it  with  much 
diffidence  of  a  trade  with  so  admirable  an  intelligence 
service  as  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade,  that  to  some 
extent  they  seem  to  have  been  rather  easily  deceived. 
Why  was  it  so  unpleasant  a  surprise  to  so  many  persons 
in  the  trade  when  a  very  few  months  ago  Mr.  Henry 
Neill,  of  New  Orleans,  who  had  stuck  to  it  through  the 
winter  that  the  cotton  crop  of  1899  was  a  bumper  harvest 
of  eleven  million  bales,  acknowledged  that  it  had  turned 
out  to  amount  only  to  about  nine  millions  and  a  half  ?  It 
was  this  late  surprise  much  more  than  the  performances  of 
any  clever  young  speculators  at  Liverpool  which,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  has  been  the  chief  circumstance  aggravating  the 
inevitable  inconvenience  and  injury  caused  by  the  actual 
cotton  scarcity.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  leaders  of  the  cotton  trade  will  illustrate  the  proverb, 
“  Once  bitten,  twice  shy,”  and  will  take  effectual  steps  to 
secure  that,  in  future  the  true  character  of  the  cotton  crop 
in  th9  United  States  shall  be  known  to  them  and  all  con¬ 
cerned  both  early  and  accurately.  We  cannot  believe  that 
there  will  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  fulfilling  this 
requirement. 


A  NATIONAL  HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

HE  recent  discussion  in  Parliament  as  to  the  prudence  of 
storing  up  newspapers  as  books  are  stored,  so  that 
all  piunted  matter  which  has  ever  existed  may  be  preserved 
for  future  historians,  has  confirmed  an  idea  in  our  mind  to 
which  we  have  once  or  twice  given  expression.  The  State 
should  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  a  mere  fashion  of  speech  to  say  that  the 
historian  of  the  future  will  be  overwhelmed  with  the  mass  of 
his  material.  It  is  the  age  of  record.  The  books  written 
upon  every  episode  are  so  numerous  as  almost  to  bewilder 
the  inquirer.  The  accounts  of  this  South  African  War,  for 
example,  would  fill  a  modest  library,  and  yet  are  not  more 
numerous  than  those  which  will  ultimately  be  written  describ¬ 
ing  the  motives,  conduct,  and  achievements  or  failures  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  present  Chinese  trouble.  If  to  them 
we  add  the  newspapers,  and  the  magazines,  and  the  Blue- 
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books,  and  the  books  of  statistics,  all  of  which  are  choked 
with  information,  the  future  Macaulay  will  either  be  over¬ 
whelmed  and  brought  to  a  standstill,  or  be  compelled  to 
employ  so  many  assistants  that  the  impress  of  his  own  genius 
will  be  invisible.  A  history  of  England  in  the  twentieth 
century  will  be  like  the  “  Acta  Sanctorum,” — the  work  of  a 
hundred  hands,  and  destitute  of  all  dramatic,  or  even  narra¬ 
tive,  quality.  The  reader  will  be  crushed  by  masses  of  detail, 
about  which,  nevertheless,  there  will  be  no  certainty.  His 
fate  will  be  the  worse  because  there  will  be  nothing  to  afford 
a  kind  of  centre  for  thought.  The  Kings,  whose  characters 
and  actions  have  hitherto  afforded  such  a  centre,  no  longer 
act  in  front  of  the  people,  while  of  characters  they  have 
scarcely  any.  Parliament,  again,  though  it  occasionally 
decrees,  no  longer  debates ;  while  the  stream  of  events  flows  in 
so  many  channels  that  reading  about  them  will  be  like  read¬ 
ing  a  story  so  full  of  personages  that  it  is  impossible  from 
hour  to  hour  to  recollect  what  they  are  all  doing.  Events, 
in  truth,  are  very  many,  and  as  those  engaged  in  any  of 
them  think  that  the  events  in  which  they  play  a  part  are 
the  only  events  that  signify,  they  describe  them  with  such 
fulness  that  the  unlucky  author  who  may  wish  to  consider 
them  all  as  parts  of  a  whole  will  find  it  as  difficult  as  it  is  to 
collect  from  their  endless  windings  the  little  streams  in  a 
marsh,  and  tell  the  direction,  volume,  or  clarity  of  the  entire 
flow  of  water. 

Might  it  not  be  expedient  under  such  circumstances  to  make 
the  ancient  office  of  Historiographer  once  more  a  reality  ? 
That  is,  to  provide  at  State  expense  for  the  compilation  of  a 
history  of  the  time  which  should  give  to  future  inquirers  a 
clear,  if  thin  and  slightly  formal,  narrative,  round  which  they 
could  indulge  the  play  of  their  own  thoughts,  or  build  up 
their  own  more  brilliant  speculations.  Our  idea  is  that  a 
small  office,  a  branch  of  the  Record  Office,  which  would  not 
cost  very  much,  should  be  established  and  filled  with  com¬ 
petent  annalists,  whose  chief  should  be  the  Historiograph  er. 
His  assistants  would  collect  and  collate  for  him  all  documents, 
all  books,  narratives,  and  biographies,  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  current  or  last  past  year,  and  he  from  them  would 
extract  a  narrative  such  as  distinguishes  a  few  volumes  of  the 
old  “  Annual  Register.”  It  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
Government  Department  to  facilitate  the  work,  to  give 
opportunities  for  inquiry,  and  especially  to  correct  all 
popular  but  unfounded  fallacies.  They  would  forward  all 
Reports,  provide  essence  of  Blue-book,  and  supersede  by 
narratives  in  pemmican,  such  as  are  already  submitted  to 
their  chiefs  when  a  decision  is  required,  the  weary  ma$s  of 
newspaper  accounts.  Upon  the  mass  of  well-digested  material 
thus  supplied  the  Chief  H i stenographer  would  pour  white 
light,  and  the  result  would  be  a  lucid  official  history  which 
would  be  to  the  historian  of  the  future  what  a  good  index  is 
to  the  student  who  needs  the  aid  of  books.  That  such  a 
narrative,  if  impartial,  would  be  dry  is  an  assumption,  but 
granting  that  it  was  dry,  what  would  that  signify?  The 
object  would  not  be  to  create  a  history,  but  to  furnish  the 
historian  with  a  clue,  aided  by  which  he  could  steer  his  way 
easily  through  the  jungle  of  printed  matter,  which  we  honestly 
believe  will  in  future  daunt  and  bewilder  the  seeker  after 
truth.  The  clue  need  not  blaze,  and  might  even  be  thin 
without  losing  its  utility.  It  would  suffice  if  it  were  only 
accurate  and  thoroughly  well  informed.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  now  no  part  of  England  from  which  a  patient  traveller 
could  not  find  his  way  to  a  town,  for  the  telegraph  wire  once 
seen  would  always  indicate  his  path.  We  want  to  set  up  that 
wire  through  the  vast  marsh  of  our  daily  histoiy.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  work  would  be  impossible  to  two  men  of  the 
class  who  compile  encyclopedias,  with  four  clerks,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  and  industrious  historian  above  them  all.  Whether 
the  result  of  their  labours  should  be  published  year  by  year, 
we  do  not  quite  know.  They  might  dread  too  much  the  flood 
of  ill-informed  criticism,  or  the  Departments  might  dread  too 
much  the  premature  publication  of  inconvenient  truth.  But 
in  any  case  the  historic  record  should  be  printed,  and  should 
be  easily  available  to  those  who  sought  it  for  the  purposes  of 
the  historian. 

We  say  “  should  be  printed,”  for  the  writer  has  come,  after 
years  of  inquiiy,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  multiplication 
of  printed  records  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  permanence 
of  a  record.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  books  have  been 


accidentally  lost,  and  that  a  few  have  been  deliberately  and 
carefully  suppressed,  but  neither  fate  is  probable  for  volumes 
printed  by  order  of  a  modern  State,  and  deposited  in  so  many 
receptacles  that  there  is  no  danger  either  from  fire  or  from 
military  spoliation.  Paper,  if  properly  selected,  is  a  much 
more  durable  material  than  it  looks,  the  printing-press 
multiplies  copies  easily,  and  it  would  be  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  History  Ofiice  to  see  that  nothing  absolutely  dis¬ 
appears.  Besides,  where  is  the  alternative  ?  The  use  of  tiles 
like  those  in  Sennacherib’s  library — an  idea  in  which  we  con¬ 
fess  we  once  believed — is  practically  impossible  owing  to  their 
bulk,  and  thin  plates  of  metal  would  either  be  subject  to 
corrosion  or  would  be  objects  of  theft.  Good  paper  will  last  a 
thousand  years  even  in  this  climate,  and  in  Egypt,  where  one 
copy  should  always  be  deposited,  probably  for  five  thousand. 
At  all  events,  the  chance  for  the  preservation  of  a  book  is  the 
best  upon  which  to  rely,  and  must  be  valid  as  against  any¬ 
thing  but  a  catastrophe  which  would  render  the  art  of  the 
historian  of  but  little  value.  We  are  not  without  hope,  more¬ 
over,  if  our  suggestion  were  found  practicable,  that  it  might 
be  imitated  in  America,  where  many  a  millionaire  would 
exult  in  the  chance  of  being  remembered  a  thousand  years 
hence,  and  in  the  more  permanent  European  States.  Just 
think  of  the  value  of  such  a  record  if  it  had  been  kept  up,  as 
it  might  have  been,  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Indeed, 
we  have  a  grudge  against  the  J ews,  who  could,  if  they  would, 
have  recorded  at  all  events  tbe  outline  facts  of  the  history  of 
Europe  from  the  time  of  Titus ;  against  the  Greeks  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  who  actually  wrote  histories  yet  never  attempted 
to  keep  continuous  records ;  and  against  the  Benedictine 
Order,  which  at  Monte  Cassino  has  missed  the  most  marvel¬ 
lous  of  opportunities.  The  monks  there  might  have  had 
well-informed  correspondents  throughout  Europe,  they  had 
infinite  patience  and  almost  infinite  time,  yet  they  let  events 
slip  on  as  if  they  thought,  like  Orientals,  that  the  story  of 
such  trivialities  could  bring  neither  experience  nor  pleasure. 


MORTMAIN  IN  THOUGHT  AND  LITE. 

UMAN  life,  however  we  may  ultimately  regard  it,  is 
from  one  point  of  view  an  art,  as  the  Greeks  thought 
of  it.  Each  race  of  mankind  has  had  its  fundamental  con¬ 
ception  of  life, — the  Jews,  a  powerful  and  noble  but  narrow 
righteousness  ;  the  Romans,  strength,  endurance ;  the  Teutons, 
an  equally  firm  endurance,  but  with  a  burning  desire  for 
individual  freedom.  But  we  have  all  had  to  learn  from  tbe 
Greeks  the  idea  that  life  is  an  art.  Now,  the  idea  of  art 
involves  that  balance  and  poise  so  admirably  illustrated  in 
Greece,  and  which  informed  all  Greek  work  with  life.  Study 
early  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  or  Roman  art,  and  you  find  that, 
however  much  of  historic  interest  it  yields,  nevertheless  it  is 
dead,  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  past.  But  the  Greek  statue  is 
alive,  it  gently  palpitates,  its  eyes  are  full  of  the  light  of  life, 
it  speaks  to  you,  it  calls  forth  your  smiles  and  tears.  This 
wonderful  effect  is  the  expression  of  the  Greek  spirit  which 
understood  the  art  of  life,  and  which,  even  in  its  decadence, 
could  associate  itself  with  the  genius  of  life  as  no  other  race 
of  mankind  ever  could.  The  “  dead  hand  ”  held  no  dominion 
over  the  Greek  mind ;  that  mind  was  dedicated  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  idea. 

This  is  the  great  reason  why  the  Greeks  still  hold  their 
dominion  over  the  human  mind ;  dead  and  sceptred  Sovereigns, 
they  still  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns  because  they 
realised  the  art  of  life.  For  an  example  of  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  variety  of  human  instinct,  we  are  reminded  by  a  paper 
in  the  current  North  American  Review  by  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Clark  on  “  The  Empire  of  the  Dead,”  by  which  is  meant  the 
great  Empire  of  China.  “  The  one  most  impressive  feature 
of  the  Chinese  landscape,”  says  Dr.  Clark,  “  is  the  grave.” 
But  it  is  not  merely  the  physical  object  of  the  place  of 
interment  that  is  so  impressive;  that  is  but  an  outward 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  mortmain  in  whose  strong  grasp  the 
Chinese  intellect  has  been  for  ages  entangled.  In  a  sense  the 
spiritual  world  is  very  near  the  Chinaman.  But  it  is  not  the 
spiritual  world  of  Christianity;  it  is  not  even  the  asphodel 
meadow  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  the  world  of  spirits  of  dead 
ancestors  whose  manes  must  be  appeased,  and  whose  rule 
over  the  living  must  be  accepted.  Animism  or  ghost- 
worship,  an  unhappy  departure  from  that  worship  of  God 
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which  seems  to  Lave  been  the  normal  human  religion,  as 
doubtless  it  will  be  again  in  a  happier  future,  has  attained  its 
most  complete  growth  in  China,  where  it  has  been  systema¬ 
tised  into  a  universal  public  cult.  We  have  no  intention  of 
inflicting  on  our  readers  any  needless  discussion  of  those 
Chinese  questions  which  are  now  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and  about  which  so  much  has  been  recently 
written.  We  wish  merely  to  contrast  the  remarkable  out¬ 
come  of  Chinese  culture  with  the  equally  remarkable  outcome 
of  Greek  culture,  the  two  extreme  poles  of  human  thought 
and  life. 

In  Greece  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  quest  was  every¬ 
thing,  the  particular  result  attained  at  any  given  moment 
nothing : — 

“  ’Tis  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay. 

But  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  the  way.” 

The  Greek  mind  was  so  imbued  with  a  high  faith  in 
reason  that  it  was  ever  on  the  search  for  the  universal 
lines  on  which  this  reason  ran.  It  could  not  rest  content 
with  the  cult  of  mere  State  and  household  deities  like  the 
prosaic  Roman.  It  sought  to  know  the  universal  plan,  it 
aspired  to  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  Unknown  God.  It  was 
only  in  its  decadence  that  Greek  intellect  subsided  into  laws 
for  conduct  and  forsook  ontology  and  subtle  theories  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Hence  the  characteristic  of  the  Greek  was  fluidity ; 
the  free  flow  of  the  human  spirit  was  the  ideal  of  Greek 
attainment.  China  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest 
example  in  history  of  the  absence  of  plasticity,  of  the  mind 
hardened  and  congealed  into  an  absolute  system,  with  correct 
conduct  and  strict  cei'emonial  observance  as  the  chief  end  of 
existence.  In  China  there  is  no  quest,  no  vision ;  there  is  the 
same  difference  between  its  life  and  that  of  Greece  as  there  is 
between  a  petrifaction  and  a  statue  by  Phidias.  On  the  one 
hand  resemblance  to  life,  on  the  other  the  spirit  of  life  itself. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  there  is  no  true  moral  life  in 
China,  still  less  that  there  is  no  true  aid.  We  mean  that  the 
one  ideal  tends  to  a  rhythmic  dance  of  pulsating  energy,  the 
other  to  stiffened  and  rigid  forms. 

Now,  upon  mature  reflection,  it  cannot  be  said  that  either 
bind  of  ideal  has  approved  itself  to  the  calm  judgment  of 
humanity.  Greek  art  and  intellect  have  made  the  conquest 
of  the  world,  but  in  its  eager  quest  the  Greek  spirit  lost  sight 
of  those  laws  of  conduct  which  are  not  the  outcome  of  reason¬ 
ing,  but  which  are  the  mature  expression  of  the  life-experience 
of  long  generations.  The  philosopher  may  rightly  speculate 
about  morals,  but  the  average  man  must  not ;  his  nature  must 
respond  with  instant  promptness  to  the  inner  moral  demand. 
If  he  hesitates,  he  is  lost.  The  Greek  mind,  which  was  more 
interested  in  knowledge  and  beauty  than  in  conduct,  never 
realised  this  fact,  though  their  philosophers  recalled  them  to 
it,  just  as  the  Prophets  recalled  the  ideal  vision  of 
righteousness  to  the  backsliders  of  Israel.  Consequently 
we  are  almost  appalled  at  the  swift  decadence  of  that 
wonderful  and  mysterious  Greek  life,  so  full  of  attraction 
and  of  joy.  The  Greek  intellect  carried  its  conquests  over 
the  known  world,  but  Greek  social  life  was  broken 
up  and  Greek  political  independence  came  to  an  end. 
Precisely  the  opposite  has  been  the  case  of  China.  Though 
China  imported  one  great  religion,  Buddhism,  she  has 
exported  no  ideas  whatever.  No  human  being  outside  China 
has  owed  any  renewal  of  moral,  intellectual,  or  spiritual  life 
to  Chinese  thought.  No  Western  thinker  could  say  of 
Chinese  moral  philosophy  as  Schopenhauer  said  of  the 
Vedanta  philosophy,  that  it  had  been  the  consolation  of  his 
life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  Empire  has  stood 
for  four  thousand  years,  and  such  a  mighty  and  ancient 
structure  must  rest  on  solid  foundations.  It  rests  on  tradi¬ 
tional  morality,  expressing  itself  in  a  code  of  conduct  and 
ceremonial.  It  is  like  a  mighty  machine  of  simple  and  yet 
strong  and  well-fitting  manufacture  and  motived  by  an  enor¬ 
mous  directing  force.  In  China  there  is  no  room  for  a 
Socrates  or  a  Kant;  all  moral  duties  are  defined  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  the  individual  submits  himself  to  a 
traditional  moral  judgment  in  the  free  creation  of  which  he 
has  had  no  share.  Doubtless  the  absolute  ideal  is  scarcely 
ever  realised,  but  that  is  the  ideal.  Greek  life  is  like  a 
swiftly  flowing  river,  Chinese  life  like  some  hidden  inland  sea, 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  and  unvex;ed  by  the  free 
currents  of  the  world. 


Just  as  Greek  life  emancipated  and  made  fully  alive  the 
individual  at  the  expense  of  the  political  society  which 
perished  in  confusion,  so  has  Chinese  life  preserved  the 
antique  political  society  at  the  expense  of  the  free  individual. 
Each  ideal  is  a  part  of  the  whole  truth,  the  truth  that  man’s 
life  in  all  its  manifestations  must  submit  itself  to  the  two 
ideals  of  Order  and  Progress,  to  use  Comte’s  familiar  terms. 
China  has  sacrificed  Progress  to  Order',  as  Greece  sacrificed 
Order  to  Progress.  We  do  not  doubt  that  fifty  years  of 
Europe  are  really  of  more  importance  to  the  human  spirit 
than  a  cycle  of  Cathay,  and  that  therefore,  if  the  choice  were 
absolute,  we  must  choose  with  Greece  rather  than  with  China. 
But  the  choice  is  not  absolute,  difficult  as  the  art  of  balancing 
Order  with  Progress  may  be,  both  for  the  individual  and  for 
society.  But,  since  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  inherent  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  great  majority  of  men  in  the  West  as  well  as 
in  the  East  may  be  counted  on  as  an  enormous  factor  on  the 
side  of  tradition  and  customary  morality,  we  hold  that  the 
thinkers  of  modern  Christendom  have  been  guided  by  a  sound 
instinct  in  their  endeavour  to  keep  society  constantly  free 
from  the  “  dead  hand  ”  of  the  past.  Even  the  most  shallow  and 
commonplace  reformer  is,  in  a  sort,  a  kind  of  messenger  from 
the  Divine  Power  who  has  said,  “  Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new.” 


ENGLISH  HEDGES. 

AFTER  the  corn  is  carted,  and  before  the  woods  begin  to 
flame  with  autumn  fire,  the  prettiest  sight  in  the 
country  is  the  hedges.  At  this  moment  they  are  so  loaded 
with  hips  and  haws,  just  turned  red,  with  blackberries, 
elderberries  (though  the  starlings  have  eaten  most  of  these), 
with  crab  apples,  with  hazel  nuts,  scarlet  wild  guelder-rose 
berries,  dog-wood  berries,  and  sloes,  that  all  the  country 
people  predict  a  prodigious  season  of  frost  and  a  never-before- 
remembered  winter.  This  is  a  belief  as  ancient  as  any  based 
on  artificial  additions  to  our  landscape ;  for  except  the  fields 
themselves,  our  hedges  are  almost  the  oldest  feature  with 
which  Englishmen  adorned  rural  England.  They  have  gone 
on  making  them  until  the  last  parish  “  enclosures,”  some  of 
which  were  made  as  late  as  thirty  years  ago,  and  when  made 
have  always  been  regarded  as  property  of  a  valuable  kind- 
When  Christ’s  Hospital  was  founded  in  Ipswich  in  Tudor 
days,  partly  as  a  reformatory  for  bad  characters,  “  hedge- 
breakers”  were  more  particularly  specified  as  eligible  for 
temporary  domicile  and  discipline.  “  Hedges  even  pleached  ” 
were  always  a  symbol  of  prosperity,  care,  and  order.  “  Her 
fruit  trees  all  unpruned,  her  hedges  ruined,”  a  token  that 
something  was  amiss  in  rural  England. 

One  untidy  habit,  which  the  writer  remembers  as  very 
common,  has  been  discontinued  in  this  connection.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  linen  drying  on  the  hedge,  which  Shakespeare 
evidently  regarded  as  a  “  common  object  of  the  country,”  was 
constantly  seen.  It  was  always  laid  on  well-trimmed  hedges,  or 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  torn.  Now  it  is  always  hung  on 
lines,  possibly  because  the  hedges  are  not  so  well  trimmed 
and  kept.  Bad  times  in  farming  have  greatly  helped  the 
beauty  of  hedges.  They  are  mostly  overgrown,  hung  with 
masses  of  dog-rose,  trailed  over  by  clematis,  grown  up 
at  bottom  with  flowers,  ferns,  and  fox-grass,  festooned  with 
belladonna,  padded  with  bracken.  The  Surrey  hedges  are 
mostly  on  banks,  a  sign  that  the  soil  is  light,  and  that  a  bank 
is  needed  because  the  hedge  will  not  thicken  into  a  barrier. 
But  these,  like  most  others,  are  set  with  the  charming  hedge¬ 
row  timber  that  makes  half  England  look  like  a  forest  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  so.  It  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  our 
landscape  as  it  was  before  the  hedges  were  made.  But  any 
one  curious  as  to  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  fields  can 
perhaps  detect  the  nucleus  or  centre  where  enclosure  started. 
Those  having  the  ditch  on  the  outer  side  are  always  the 
earlier,  the  ditch  being  the  defence  against  the  cattle  that 
strayed  on  the  unenclosed  common  or  grazings  outside. 

The  finest  garden  hedges  in  England  are  at  Hall  Barn,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  They  must  be  thirty  feet  high,  are 
immensely  thick,  and  are  clipped  so  as  to  pi'esent  the  smooth, 
velvety  appearance  peculiar  to  the  finest  yew  and  box  hedges. 
We  forget  at  this  moment  whether  box  mingles  with  the  yew. 
But  the  colour  and  texture  of  these  walls  of  ancient  vegeta¬ 
tion,  contrasting  with  the  vivid  green  lawns  at  their  feet,  are 
astonishingly  beautiful.  One  of  the  peculiar  charms  of 
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sucli  hedges  is  that  where  yew  of  a  different  kind  or  age, 
or  a  hush  of  bos,  forms  part  of  the  mass,  it  shows  like  an 
inlay  of  a  different  material,  and  the  same  effect  is  given  merely 
by  the  trick  that  some  yews  have  of  growing  their  leaves  or 
shoots  at  a  different  angle  from  that  favoured  by  others. 
These  surfaces  give  the  variety  of  tint  which  is  shown  in  such 
fabrics  as  “shot”  or  “watered”  silk.  Here  there  is  a  splash 
of  blue  from  the  box,  or  of  invisible  dull  green,  or  of  golden 
sheen,  from  different  classes  of  yew.  Box  hedges  of  great 
size  are  less  common  than  those  of  yew,  and  less  durable,  for  the 
box  is  easily  rent  from  the  stem  when  old.  But  these  two,  the 
yew  and  the  box,  are  the  “precious”  hedges,  the  silver  and 
gold,  of  the  garden-maker.  Next,  representing  the  copper 
and  brass,  are  the  hedges  of  beech  and  holly.  Both  are 
commonly  planted  and  carefully  tended  as  borders  and 
shelters  to  the  less  important  parts  of  gardens ;  as  screens 
also  to  block  out  the  humdrum  but  necessary  portions  of  the 
curtilage,  such  as  the  forcing-pits  for  early  plants,  minor 
offices,  timber  yards,  and  the  like;  and  to  shelter  vegetable 
gardens  (for  which  the  Butch  use  screens  of  dried  reeds). 
Holly  makes  the  best  and  most  impenetrable  of  all  hedges 
when  clipped,  but  it  is  not  beautiful  for  that  reason.  Clipped 
holly  grows  no  berries ;  it  accumulates  dust  and  dirt,  and  has 
a  dull,  lifeless  look.  Beech,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  in 
greater  esteem  than  it  is.  By  clipping  it  when  the  sap  is 
rising  it  puts  on  leaves  which  last  all  the  winter.  From  top 
to  bottom  the  wall  of  russet  shines  warm  and  bright.  Its 
leaves  are  harmless  in  decay,  for  they  contain  an  antiseptic 
oil,  and  no  leaves  of  spring  are  more  tenderly  green  or  in 
more  ceaseless  motion  at  the  lightest  breeze.  Privet  makes 
the  last  and  least  esteemed  of  these  “one-tree”  hedges. 
Tet  it  is  the  most  tractable  of  all  hedge  material,  and 
was  almost  invariably  used  to  form  the  intricate  “mazes” 
once  a  favourite  toy  of  the  layers-out  of  stately  gardens. 

Keeping  these  hedges  in  good  repair  and  properly  clipped 
and  trimmed  is  one  of  the  minor  difficulties  of  the  country. 
In  large  gardens  there  are  always  one  or  two  profes¬ 
sional  gardeners  who  understand  the  topiary  art.  But  it 
often  happens  that  a  quite  modest  garden  possesses  a  splendid 
hedge  of  yew  or  box,  the  pride  of  the  place,  which  needs  atten¬ 
tion  once  or  twice  every  year.  These  hedges  have  frequently 
been  clipped  by  the  same  man,  some  old  resident  in  the  village, 
for  thirty  or  forty  years.  Clipping  that  hedge  is  part  of  his 
regular  extra  earnings  to  which  he  looks  forward,  and  a  source 
of  credit  and  renown  to  him  in  his  circle.  He  knows  every 
weak  place,  what  parts  need  humouring,  what  stems  are 
crowding  others  between  the  furry  screen  of  leaves,  and  where 
the  wind  got  in  and  did  mischief  in  the  last  J anuary  gale. 
When  in  the  course  of  Nature  the  old  hedge-trimmer  dies, 
there  is  no  one  to  take  his  place.  The  men  do  not  learn  these 
outside  accomplishments  as  they  once  did,  and  the  ait  is  likely 
to  be  lost,  just  as  ornamental  thatching  and  the  making  of 
the  more  decorative  kinds  of  oak  paling  are  in  danger  of 
disappearing. 

Mending,  or  still  worse  remaking,  field-hedges  is  a  difficult, 
expensive,  and  withal  a  very  highly  skilled  form  of  labour. 
The  workers  have  for  generations  been  very  humble  men,  who 
have  scarcely  been  honoured  for  their  excellent  handiwork  as 
they  deserved.  They  appear  in  ait  only  in  John  Leech’s 
pictures  of  hunting  in  Leicestershire,  in  his  endless  jokes  on 
“  mending  the  gaps  ”  towards  the  close  of  the  hunting  season. 
In  February  and  March  the  scenes  shown  in  Leech’s  pictures 
are  reproduced  all  over  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire. 
The  men  wear  the  same  felt  hats,  and  in  front  an  apron  of 
sacking,  tom  and  plucked  by  thorns.  The  hands  are  gloved 
in  leather  mits  with  no  fingers ;  in  them  the  hedger  holds 
his  light  sharp  billhook,  shaped  much  like  the  knife  of 
the  forest  tribes  of  Southern  India.  When  a  whole  fence 
has  to  be  relaid  the  art  of  “  hedge  carpentry  ”  is  exhibited  in 
its  perfection.  Few  people  not  brought  up  to  the  business, 
which  is  only  one  minor  branch  of  the  many-sided  handiness 
of  a  good  field  labourer,  the  kind  of  man  whom  every  one  now 
wants  and  whom  few  can  find,  would  have  the  courage  to 
attempt  it.  A  ditch  full  of  brambles,  often  with  water  at  the 
bottom,  has  to  be  cleared.  Then  the  man  descends  into  the 
ditch,  and  strips  the  bank  of  brambles  and  briars.  That  is  only 
the  preliminary.  When  he  has  piled  all  the  brambles  in  heaps 
at  regular  intervals  along  the  brow  of  the  ditch,  he  walks 
thoughtfully  from  end  to  end  of  the  fence,  and  considers  the 


main  problem,  or  lets  the  idea  sink  into  his  mind,  for  he  never 
talks,  and  probably  never  frames  for  himself  any  form  of 
words  or  conscious  plan.  In  front,  with  the  bases  of  the 
stems  bare  where  the  bank  is  trimmed  and  slashed,  stands  the 
overgrown  hedge  which  he  is  to  cut,  bend  over,  relay,  and 
transform,  to  make  another  ten  or  twelve  years  of  growth  till 
it  reaches  the  unmanageable  size  of  that  which  stands  before 
him.  Most  of  it  is  great  bushes  of  blackthorn,  hard  as  oak, 
with  thorns  like  two-inch  nails,  and  sharper.  These  bushes 
grow  up  in  thick  rods  and  stocks,  spiny  and  intractable,  from 
the  bank  to  a  height  of  perhaps  twelve  feet.  The  rest 
of  the  fence-stuff  is  whitethorn,  nearly  as  ill  to  deal  with 
as  the  blackthorn,  and  perhaps  a  few  clumps  of  ash  and  wild 
rose.  Slashing,  hewing,  tearing  down,  and  bending  in,  he 
works  steadily  down  the  hedge  day  by  day.  All  the  time  he 
is  using  his  judgment  at  every  stroke.  Some  he  hews  out  at 
the  base  and  flings  behind  him  on  the  field,  much  he  cuts  off 
at  what  will  be  the  level  of  the  hedge.  But  all  the  most 
vigorous  stems  of  blackthorn  and  whitethorn  he  half  cuts 
through  and  then  bends  over,  twisting  the  heads  to  the  next 
stocks  or  uprights,  or,  where  there  are  no  stocks,  driving  in 
stout  stakes  cut  from  the  discarded  blackthorns.  When 
finished  the  newly  mended  hedge  consists  of  uprights,  mostly 
rooted  in  their  native  bank,  and  fascine-like  bundles — the 
heads  of  these  uprights,  which  are  bent  and  bound  horizontally 
to  the  other  uprights  or  stakes.  This  is  the  universal  “  stake 
and  bond”  hedge  of  the  Midland  shires,  impenetrable  to 
cattle,  unbreakable,  and  imperishable,  because  the  half-cut 
bonds,  the  stakes,  and  the  small  stuff  all  shoot  again,  and  in  a 
few  years  make  the  famous  “  bullfinch  ’  with  stake  and  bond 
below,  and  a  tall  mass  of  interlacing  thorns  and  small  stuff 
above. 

During  the  last  era  of  prosperous  farming  there  was  a 
mania  for  destroying  hedges  and  cutting  down  the  timber.  If 
ever  prosperity  returns  it  will  smile  on  a  better-informed 
class  of  occupier  and  owner.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  hedges 
were  of  the  greatest  value  to  shelter  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses, 
and  benefited  to  some  extent  even  the  sown  crops,  especially 
at  the  blossoming  time.  As  cattle  ai’e  now  the  farmer’s  main 
reliance,  it  will  be  long  befoi'e  he  grubs  up  or  destroys  the 
welcome  shelter  given  by  the  hedges  from  sun,  rain,  and  storm. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WAR  OFFICE  RESPONSIBILITY. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “S?hctator.”] 

Sir, — If  we  are  ever  to  have  an  Army  worthy  of  our  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  wosid,  we  must  start  by  introducing 
a  system  of  War  Office  responsibility.  All  petty  reforms  must 
sink  into  insignificance  as  compared  with  this.  If  the  nation 
will  only  insist  upon  the  War  Office  being  put  on  such  a  basis 
that  the  public  will  know  on  whom  to  saddle  blame  and  to 
whom  to  credit  success,  it  may  rest  assured  that  sooner  or  later 
the  many  minor  but  most  necessaiy  reforms  will  be  carried 
out.  In  the  old  days  of  a  Royal  Commander-in-Chief,  in  spite 
of  all  the  faults  of  that  system,  there  was  more  responsibility 
existing  in  the  War  Office  than  there  is  now,  but  with  the 
abolition  of  H.R.H.  the  whole  War  Office  system  was  recast, 
and  entirely  in  the  wrong  direction.  Instead  of  increasing 
responsibility,  the  little  that  existed  was  abolished.  To  begin 
at  the  top,  the  Commander-in-Chief  ceased  to  be  such  in 
reality,  and  became  a  mere  head  of  a  department  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Adjutant-General,  instead  of  being  a  sort  of  Chief  of 
the  Staff,  became  the  head  of  another  department,  and  had 
direct  access  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  responsibility  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
may  have  one  of  his  own  subordinates  advising  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  an  opposite  direction  from  himself.  Instead  of  having 
an  Inspector-General  of  Artillery,  who  should  practically  be 
the  head  of  that  branch  of  the  Service  and  be  responsible  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  both  for  guns  and  men,  we  have  an 
Inspector- General  of  Ordnance,  who  is  only  responsible 
for  guns,  and  has  absolutely  no  control  over  the  gunner. 
This  separation  of  the  gunner  from  the  gun  is  ridiculous, 
but  to  add  to  the  humour  of  the  situation,  while  we  de¬ 
prive  the  head  of  the  artillery  of  all  power  of  administering 
the  personnel  of  his  own  branch  of  the  Service,  handing 
that  duty  over  to  the  Adjutant-General,  who  happens  to  be  an 
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infantry  officer,  we  allow  the  head  of  the  artillery  to  administer 
another  branch,  that  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Department, 
with  which  he  has  absolutely  no  connection  whatever !  This 
latter  branch  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  artillery  beyond  that 
of  supplying  ammunition  to  it,  which  it  does  in  common  with 
the  infantry  and  cavalry,  as  all  branches  require  ammunition 
and  other  stores.  The  Ordnance  Department  has  to  supply 
all  stores,  from  a  round  of  ammunition  to  a  pair  of  braces  or 
a  shaving  brash,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  see  why  the  head  of 
the  artillery  should  be  made  responsible  for  its  personnel,  as 
to  see  why  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  administration  of  the 
personnel  of  his  own  branch  of  the  Service,  of  which  he 
knows  something,  and  of  which  he  is  the  selected  chief.  To 
the  looker-on  it  would  appear  that  the  right  person  to 
administer  the  personnel  of  so  important  a  branch  as  the  artil. 
lery  would  be,  not  an  infantry  officer,  as  at  present,  but  the 
selected  head  of  that  important  branch  of  the  Service  of  artil¬ 
lery,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  might  be  relieved  of  the  duty 
of  administering  the  personnel  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
a  branch  of  the  Service  about  which  he  can  know  very  little. 
The  Army  Ordnance  Department  ought  to  be  administered  by 
a  head  selected  from  its  own  number,  who  would  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  practical  working  of  his  own  branch,  and  who 
would  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it.  What  is  true  of  the  Artillery  is  also  true  of  the 
Engineers.  The  head  of  this  branch  of  the  Service  is  called 
Inspector- General  of  Fortifications,  but  he  is  deprived  of  the 
power  of  administering  the  personnel  of  his  own  branch  of  the 
Service,  which  duty  is  performed  by  the  Deputy-Assistant- 
Adjutant- General  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  a  junior  officer. 
Why  should  not  this  subordinate  be  made  one  of  the  Staff  of 
the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  and  then  the  selected 
head  of  the  Engineers  would  become  responsible,  not  only  for 
fortifications,  but  for  the  men  who  have  to  build  them  ?  We 
now  come  to  the  cavalry,  a  most  important  part  of  the  Army, 
but  here  again  we  find  the  same  characteristic, — an  entire 
absence  of  responsibility.  The  head  of  the  cavalry  is,  in  one 
sense,  the  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry,  who  holds  the  one 
post  that  all  capable  cavalry  officers  look  forward  to 
filling.  But  this  individual  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  personnel  of  his  own  branch,  that,  again, 
being  conducted  by  an  infantry  officer — the  Adjutant- General 
— who  may  have  had  no  previous  experience.  Why  should 
not  the  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  administer  the  personnel 
of  his  own  branch,  and  combine  with  that  position  the  post  of 
Inspector-General  of  Remounts,  and  then  he  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  men  and  the  horses  of  the  cavalry?  As  the 
Remount  Department  has  also  to  supply  the  Army  Service 
Corps  and  the  Artillery  with  horses,  he  might  have  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  officer  on  his  staff  from  each  of  those  branches  to 
help  him.  Next  in  importance  to  the  Adjutant-General  in 
the  War  Office  is  the  Quartermaster- General,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  two  branches  of  which  he  also 
has  had  so  previous  experience, — viz.,  the  Army  Service  Corps 
and  the  Pay  Department.  If  there  were  a  breakdown  in  either 
of  these  two  important  branches,  the  Quartermaster- General 
vould,  in  theory,  be  responsible  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
-ould  not  be  held  responsible,  as  he  is  selected  for  being  a 
,ood  fighting  man,  and  has  had  no  experience  of  either  of  the 
'^ranches  which  he  administers.  If  he  is  an  able  man,  he  will 
lur'ng  his  five  years’  tenure  of  office  learn  a  good  deal  about 
•o’  ;,  but  then  as  soon  as  he  is  thoroughly  well  informed  he 
removed  to  some  high  command,  and  another  distinguished 
•eneral  has  to  begin  to  learn  up  the  work,  who  in  his  turn 
will  be  removed  as  soon  as  he  has  learnt  it,  so  conse¬ 
quently  little  reform  takes  place  in  these  two  branches. 
If  we  want  to  establish  responsibility,  we  must  give  up 
the  idea  of  selecting  a  fighting  general  for  the  purpose 
of  superintending  the  officers  who  are  charged  with  the 
duties  of  feeding,  transporting,  and  paying  the  Army.  Let 
the  best  officers  in  the  Army  Service  Corps  be  selected  for  the 
duty  of  feeding  and  transporting  the  Army,  and  then  the 
dnancial  duties  can  be  transferred  back  again  to  the  Financial 
Secretary,  with  a  head  of  its  own,  selected  from  among  its 
best  officers.  At  present  the  officers  of  the  Army  Pay 
Department  are  in  a  most  peculiar  position.  They  are 
administered  by  a  general  officer,  who  probably  does  not  know 
%  dozen  of  them,  and  yet  they  are  the  real  servants  of  the 
Financial  Secretary.  Some  years  ago  this  official,  who  is  an 
M.P.,  had  to  administer  this  branch,  but  unfortunately  he 


performed  this  duty  through  the  medium  of  a  War  Office 
civilian,  which  the  two  hundred  officers  of  the  Army  Pay 
Department  resented.  Instead  of  appointing  a  selected 
officer  of  the  Army  Pay  Department  to  administer  thisbranch, 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster-General,  much 
against  the  wishes  of  the  bulk  of  the  officers,  who  not  un¬ 
naturally  pointed  to  the  chaplains,  the  medical  and  veterinary 
officers,  and  asked  why  they  also  should  not  be  administered 
by  one  of  their  own  number,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Financial  Secretary.  If  this  reasonable  request  were  granted, 
the  Army  Service  Corps  would  be  the  only  body  left 
under  the  administration  of  the  Quartermaster-  General, 
This  high  official  supplies  the  Army  with  food,  and  with 
transport  by  sea.  The  existing  plan  of  allowing  the 
Admiralty  to  supply  transport  by  sea  is  not  only  a  cause  of 
friction  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  but  also  a 
cause  of  much  delay.  The  Admiralty  have  no  more  connec¬ 
tion  with  shipping  companies  than  the  War  Office,  and  an 
official  from  the  latter  could  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
shipowner  as  well  as  an  official  from  the  Admiralty.  The 
only  duty  the  latter  should  be  called  upon  to  perform  should 
be  that  of  escorting  transports  by  gunboats  when  needed.  If 
the  duty  of  transporting  troops  by  sea  were  transferred  from 
the  Admiralty  to  the  War  Office,  it  would  naturally  fall  to 
that  branch  which  is  responsible  for  the  transport  of  troops  by 
land, — viz.,  the  Army  Service  Corps.  Let  the  best  officer  of 
that  branch  of  the  Service  be  selected  to  be  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  and  then  by  degrees  we  should  secure  well-trained 
specialists  in  this  important  branch  of  work  to  supply  our 
Army  with  food,  transport  by  land  and  by  sea.  We  should 
then  have  the  best  man  from  each  branch  of  the  Service  to  be 
responsible  for  his  own  department,  all  under  the  Commander. 
in-Chief,  who  would  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  Put  in  a  tabulated  form  it  would  appear  thus  ; — 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

I 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL  OR  CHIEF  OF  STAFF. 


(1)  Inspector  - 
Artillery. 


leneral 


I 


o{  (1)  Quartermaster-General  or  (1)  Medical. 
Head  ol  Army  Service 
Corps. 

(2)  Chaplains. 


(2)  Inspector-General  of  En¬ 

gineers.  (2)  Army  Ordnance  Chief. 

(3)  Inspector  -  General  of  (3)  Auditor-General  (or  Array  (3)  Veterinary  Stir- 

Cavalry.  Pay  Department  Head).  geons. 


The  Financial  Secretaiy,  who  is  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
would  be  the  head  of  the  Army  Pay  Department,  adminis¬ 
tering  it  through  a  selected  head  of  its  own,  to  be  called 
Auditor- General,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Accountant- 
General,  who  is  the  head  of  the  financial  branch  of  the  War 
Office  civilians.  The  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  the  veter¬ 
inary  surgeons,  and  the  chaplains  would  be  each  admin¬ 
istered  by  their  own  head,  selected  from  their  own  number  as 
at  present.  But  this  only  refers  to  the  Regular  Army,  and 
some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and 
Volunteers.  Why  should  not  a  selected  officer  from  each 
of  these  have  a  separate  department  at  the  War  Office,  instead 
of  lumping  them  all  up  together,  imder  the  Inspector-General 
of  Recruiting,  who  knows  very  little  about  them,  having  never 
served  in  any  one  of  the  three  branches  of  our  Auxiliary  Forces  ? 
If  this  plan  were  adopted  we  should  have  these  three  heads 
of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  added  to  the  nine  already  mentioned ; 
thus  making  a  War  Office  Council  of  twelve  heads  of  branches, 
each  one  responsible  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  his  own 
branch.  No  one  man  would  be  administering  two  branches, 
and  no  one  would  be  administering  a  branch  of  which  he  has 
had  absolutely  no  former  experience,  which  is  the  curse  of  our 
existing  system.  The  Commander-in-Chief  would  be  the 
Premier  of  his  military  Cabinet,  each  member  of  which  would 
be  the  selected  head  of  a  department  in  which  he  was  a 
specialist.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  fundamental,  under¬ 
lying  principle  of  all  that  has  been  advocated  is  that  each 
separate  branch  should  be  administered  by  the  picked  man  of 
that  particular  service,  who  really  understands  what  is 
wanted,  and  has  had  many  years’  past  experience  of  the 
personnel  of  the  branch  that  he  is  administering.  It  has  been 
entirely  a  retrograde  step  trying  to  centralise  the  administra* 
tion  of  cavalry  and  artillery  under  the  Adjutant- General,  and 
also  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  and  Army  Pay  Department 
under  the  Quartermaster-General.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
two  busy  men  cannot  pay  much  personal  attention  to  the  work, 
and  have  to  leave  a  great  deal  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
subordinates,  who  then  become  the  real  administrators  without 
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the  sense  of  responsibility  which  is  such  an  excellent  thing  for 
the  head  of  a  branch,  and  without  having  been  selected  for 
such  a  responsible  position.  Let  each  branch  have  its  own 
chief,  and  let  it  be  the  aim  of  every  officer  on  joining  to  look 
forward  to  filling  that  position.  As  all  these  heads  of  branches 
would  be  under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  any  of  them  striking  out  into  different  paths  of  their 
own  seeking,  which  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
Army.  A  little  diversity  is  an  excellent  thing,  as  it  enables 
those  in  authority  to  test  experiments,  to  see  which  system 
works  best.  Under  the  plea  of  introducing  a  uniform  system 
all  power  has  practically  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Adjutant- General,  and  the  various  heads  of  the  Artillery, 
Cavalry,  and  Engineers  have  been  deprived  of  any  real  power 
over  the  personnel.  As  all  patronage  is  associated  with 
individuals  rather  than  with  impersonal  things,  such  as  guns, 
fortifications,  and  horses,  the  Adjutant- General  has  been  made 
a  big  man  at  the  expense  of  others  by  over-centralising  all 
power  in  his  office,  and,  consequently,  all  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  has  ceased  to  exist.  Until  this  is  restored,  and  a  high 
responsible  post  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  branch  in  the 
Army  for  capable  men  to  look  forward  to,  our  Army  can  never 
be  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  advantage  of  this  would  be  that 
we  should  in  the  War  Office  substitute  responsible  officers  for 
irresponsible  ones.  The  Commander-in-Chief  would  be 
responsible  for  the  Army  as  a  whole,  and  each  head  of  a 
branch  would  be  responsible  to  him  for  his  own  particular 
department,  and  would  be  rewarded  or  found  fault  with 
according  to  the  results  of  his  administration,  and  the  whole 
Army  would  very  soon  benefit  by  the  introduction  of  such  a 
necessary  reform,  the  results  of  which  would  soon  be  felt  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  X.  X.  X. 

[We  cannot  pledge  ourselves  to  the  endorsement  of  our  cor¬ 
respondent’s  scheme  in  all  its  details,  but  the  principles  which 
he  advocates  with  such  ability  are,  we  are  sure,  sound  and 
true.  Unless  and  until  reorganisation  takes  place  on  these 
lines,  which,  we  may  note,  we  have  advocated  ever  since 
1895,  we  cannot  have  a  satisfactory  military  machine. — 
Ed.  Spectator.'] 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


CAN  THE  DUTCH  BE  ABSORBED? 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — Mr.  C.  Baumgarten  in  the  Spectator  of  September  loth 
states  that  “  the  Dutch  population  is  one  which  can  never  be 
absorbed.”  Now  in  the  past  a  Dutch  colonising  population 
placed  under  comparatively  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
Boers  in  the  Transvaal  have  been  absorbed  time  after  time. 
To  go  no  further  than  our  own  country,  what  traces  are  now 
left  of  the  huge  Dutch  immigration  which,  under  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  not  only  filled  the  Eastern  Counties 
with  a  large  manufacturing  population,  but  first  peopled 
very  large  districts  in  the  Fens  ?  I  should  imagine  that  the 
isolation  of  the  labourers  brought  into  Cambridgeshire  and 
the  Lincolnshire  Holland  by  Cornelius  Yermuyden  must  have 
been  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  Boer  settler  in 
Waterberg  or  Zoutpansberg.  What  traces  remain  of  the 
large  Dutch  colony  in  New  York,  and  how  long  did  Dutch 
continue  to  be  a  living  language  there  after  the  English 
conquest  ?  The  so-called  “  Dutch  ”  in  Pennsylvania  came  in 
in  1709  from  the  Palatinate,  and  in  1732  from  Salzburg,  and 
their  old-fashioned  German  is  spoken  to  this  day ;  but  was 
any  Dutch,  as  distinct  from  German,  spoken  in  New  York 
State  in  1776  ?  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  Frisian  dialect  was 
spoken  all  along  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  from  Friesland 
to  the  Jutland  frontier,  and  communication  between  its 
component  parts  was  far  easier  than  it  was  with  the  interior 
of  Germany.  In  the  whole  territory  between  the  Ems 
and  the  Elbe  Frisian  is  now  utterly  extinct,  save  in 
the  islands  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  small  district 
of  Saterland.  French  was  spoken  by  the  Huguenot  refugees 
in  Spitalfields  as  late  as  1800,  and  there  are  still  villages  near 
Homburg  where  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  speak  the 
language  of  Louis  XIY.  Only  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  the  Great 
Elector  planted  large  colonies  of  Dutch  in  the  desert,  un¬ 
peopled  marshes  of  Brandenburg.  Not  a  trace  of  the  Dutch 


dialect  now  remains.  In  Surinam  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies 
negro-Dutch  is  fast  giving  way  to  negro-English,  and  when 
South  Africa  is  really  opened  up  the  “  Taal”  will  go  the  way 
of  Cornish,  Manx,  and  the  Norse  of  the  Shetlands,  nor  will 
its  disappearance  take  long.  It  is  hard  to  realise  to-day  that 
in  early  Tudor  times  Cornish  was  spoken  in  North  Devon, 
and  possibly  in  Somerset  as  far  east  as  the  Quantocks ;  that 
in  Charles  I/s  reign  it  was  at  least  as  well  known  in  Cornwall 
as  Welsh  is  in  Merionethshire  to-day ;  that  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  the  Highlanders  who  came  into  Galloway  to 
aid  Claverhouse  in  putting  down  the  Whig  risings  of  1679 
found  Gaelic  spoken  in  many  parts  of  Ayrshire,  Wigtown, 
and  Kirkcudbright ;  and  that  as  late  as  1/10  the  principal 
language  in  Shetland  was  Norse.  Yet  in  1780  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a  single  person  remained  alive  who  could 
converse  in  any  one  of  these  three  dialects  ;  indeed,  so  far  as  I 
know,  not  a  single  sentence  survives  of  the  Gaelic  of  South- 
Western  Scotland,  and  only  a  few  prayers  and  ballads  are  left 
in  the  Shetland  Norse.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
about  1540,  Old  Prussian  was  a  veiy  important  language  in 
the  lower  basin  of  the  Vistula ;  and  Polabian,  a  Slavonic 
dialect,  survived  in  parts  of  Liineburg  as  late  as  Queen 
Anne’s  time.  Not  a  word  in  either  language  has  been 
spoken  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  “  Taal "  has 
no  literature  and  not  even  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  those  who  speak  it  can  understand 
Netherlands  Dutch,  nor  can  it  readily  be  made  available  for 
educational  purposes.  Consequently  we  may  look  to  see  it 
rapidly  die  out,  unless,  undoubtedly  a  large  exception,  the 
Dutch  clergy,  for  their  own  purposes,  succeed  in  keeping 
Dutch  alive  by  using  it  as  the  language  of  their  churches,  and 
prove  more  successful  in  their  self-imposed  task  than  the 
priests  have  shown  themselves  in  keeping  alive  Erse,  Breton, 
and  Basque.  Undoubtedly  the  real  reason  why  the  Afri. 
kanders  are  so  anxious  to  keep  the  two  languages  on  an  equal 
footing  is  their  hope  that  as  Englishmen  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
understand  the  “  Taal,”  they  may  thus  succeed  in  keeping  the 
whole  civil  administration  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  Boer 
sympathisers  and  replace  the  now  exiled  Hollanders  with 
Cape  Dutchmen ;  in  short,  their  motive  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Czech  leaders,  who  want  to  crowd  the  whole  public  service 
of  Bohemia  with  Czechs  by  the  simple  process  of  establishing 
a  nominal  equality  between  Czech  and  German.  Whether 
the  realisation  of  this  most  characteristic  plan  would  be  for 
the  welfare  of  South  Africa  may  well  be  doubted.  It  would 
be  indeed  hard  if  the  result  of  the  war  were  merely  to  provide 
a  few  well-paid  berths  for  the  rebel  descendants  of  those  who 
stamped  out  the  French  language  from  Cape  Colony  with  the 
utmost  rigour. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  H. 


THE  RESETTLEMENT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — The  resettlement  of  South  Africa — the  responsibility 
for  which  is  coming  sensibly  home  to  us  as  the  armed 
resistance  of  the  Boers  is  dying  out — is  in  many  respects  a 
very  complicated  matter,  about  which  we  shall  doubtless  have 
in  the  near  future  much  involved  discussion,  and  not  a  little 
acrimonious  debate.  Perhaps  the  present  moment  demands  a 
summary  review  of  the  problem  in  its  outlines,  and  of  the  re¬ 
sources  with  which  we  can  set  out  to  solve  it,  and  although 
between  even  the  most  summary  of  reviews  and  the  necessary 
limits  of  a  letter  in  your  columns  there  is  a  disparity  of  which 
I  am  not  insensible,  I  am  tempted  to  send  for  your  considera¬ 
tion  the  following  contribution  to  the  treatment  of  one  branch 
of  the  inquiry.  The  resettlement  must  cover  two  distinct 
operations,  which  may  for  greater  clearness  of  expression  be 
named  respectively  pacification  and  reconciliation.  Strictly, 
as  applied  to  this  subject  matter,  the  two  words  mean 
perhaps  the  same  thing,  but  as  military  people  have 
appropriated  the  former  word  and  assigned  to  it  a 
technical  meaning,  it  is  distinguishable  from  the  other 
in  that  way.  So  understood,  pacification  is  the  work  that 
still  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  our  commanders 
in  the  field,  and  by  the  force  of  antithesis  reconciliation 
will  be  the  task  which  on  their  departure  from  the  scene 
of  struggle  they  will  hand  over  to  their  civilian  successors. 
Now  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  task  of  pacification  canno 
be  accomplished  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  nor  can  its  accom¬ 
plishment  be  furthered,  by  public  discussion.  It  is  a  task  for 
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experts,  and  one  which  we  may  safely  and  confidently  leave  in 
the  capable  hands  on  which  the  present  conduct  of  the  military 
operations  in  South  Africa  devolves.  But  to  reconcile  the 
broken  Dutch  to  the  British  connection,  and  to  reconstruct 
their  shattered  polity  as  an  integral  part  of  a  united  dominion, 
is  an  undertaking  to  which  discussion  here,  and  the  sentiment 
and  opinion  which  such  discussion  will  form,  must  very  largely 
contribute.  Whom,  then,  have  we  to  conciliate  ?  and  what 
means  of  conciliation  have  we  at  our  disposal?  The  first 
question  calls  three  distinct  bodies  of  Afrikanders  to  mind, — 
that  is  to  say,  Colonists,  Free  Staters,  and  Transvaalers.  The 
Colonists  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration.  Their 
animosity  never  was  keen  enough  to  induce  them  to  make 
the  comparatively  trivial  sacrifices  involved  in  migrating 
from  the  Colony  into  one  or  other  of  the  neighbouring 
Republics  in  order  to  eseape  from  British  rule.  Such  as  it 
was,  their  disaffection  grew  mainly  out  of  racial  sympathy 
and  corporate  ambition, — in  no  sense,  or  to  no  appreciable 
extent,  out  of  grievances.  The  event  of  the  war  will,  no 
doubt,  give  a  new  and  more  genial  direction  in  future  to 
these  outgrowths  of  collective  pride.  We  could  not  if  we 
would  do  better  for  them  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  fortunate  for  all  concerned  that  the  outcome  of  our  past 
Colonial  administration  is  so  far  satisfactory  as  in  the 
upheaval  of  the  last  twelve  months  it  has  proved  itself  to  be. 
The  Free  Staters,  or  ex-Free  Staters,  are  evidently  a  body  of 
men  in  an  entirely  different  position.  They  have  suffered  a 
most  cruel  reverse,  and  one  which  has  fallen  with  bewildering 
suddenness.  That  lifelong  disappointment  should  settle  upon 
the  burghers  who  have  gone  through  this  bitter  experience  is 
inevitable.  They  would  be  unworthy  of  their  own  most 
honourable  past  were  they  insensible  enough  to  escape  from 
this  penalty.  Moreover,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cape 
Colonists,  we  can  do  little,  if  anything,  to  compensate  them 
for  their  wounded  feelings.  We  cannot  improve  the  economy 
of  their  thrifty  administration.  We  cannot  greatly  better 
their  admirable  system  of  laws.  We  cannot  add  to  their  ex¬ 
ternal  security,  which  has  always  been  guaranteed  by  the  un¬ 
obtrusive  guardianship  of  the  British  Navy.  If  we  could  be 
held  responsible  for  the  causeless  sacrifice  of  local  indepen¬ 
dence  which  has  here  taken  place,  the  task  of  reconciliation 
would  be  hopeless,  and  rightly  so.  But  happily  the  men  of 
this  territory  can  be  under  no  mistake  as  to  the  source  of 
their  calamities,  and  their  maledictions  will  not  fall  on  us. 
They  must  never  be  suffered  to  forget  that  we  did  all  that 
could  be  done  to  limit  the  area  of  conflict  so  as  to  leave  their 
country  outside  the  turmoil,  and  he  will  be  a  true  friend  of  a 
good  understanding  who  helps  to  beep  present  to  their  minds 
for  some  years  to  come  the  capital  fact  that  a  solemn  guarantee 
of  their  independence  was  offered  by  the  British  Government 
as  the  price  of  their  neutrality,  and  refused  by  the  headstrong 
rulers  who  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  the  little  State. 
Beyond  arguing  for  the  righteousness  and  necessity  of  the 
course  to  which  their  own  diplomacy  has  driven  us,  and 
taking  the  utmost  care  that  the  British  rale  shall  be  no  less 
mild,  thrifty,  and  uncorrupt  than  that  which  it  has  replaced, 
we  can  seemingly  do  nothing,  but  must  rely  on  the  good  sense 
of  our  new  Colonists  to  stimulate  their  goodwill  towards  us.  The 
most  anxious  part  of  the  task,  and  in  some  sense  the  most 
difficult,  will  be  the  reconciliation  of  the  Transvaalers.  They 
have  their  grievances,  some  real,  others  imaginary,  with 
which  they  reproach  us,  and  the  war  has  done  nothing 
to  remove  them.  We  cannot  now  repair  the  fault  which 
we  committed  when  the  Jameson  Raiders  were  inade¬ 
quately  punished  and  Mr.  Rhodes  was  suffered  to  brazen 
out  his  infamy  unrebuked.  We  never  shall  persuade  them 
that  the  British  Government  was  not  at  the  back  of  the 
Raid,  and  did  not  after  that,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  authorise  British  officers  to  attempt  an  insur¬ 
rection  in  Johannesburg.  These  and  other  such  like  sores 
would  be  irritating  enough  even  if  we  could  offer  to  the  Boers 
the  material  benefits  of  an  improved  government.  Room 
enough  there  is,  in  all  conscience,  for  improvement,  but  the 
Boer  will  not  see  the  advantage  of  it.  We  cannot  diminish 
the  burden  of  taxation  for  him,  for  in  this  respect  he  has  had 
nothing  to  complain  of.  We  cannot  improve  for  him  the 
scanty  supply  of  black  labour,  for  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
supply  himself  for  years  past,  by  periodical  expeditions  into 
the  Kaffir  country  and  by  waylaying  the  mine  natives,  on  the 
easiest  conceivable  terens.  It  is  not  for  his  benefit  that  more 


equal  laws  can  be  introduced.  From  his  point  of  view,  we 
shall  have  only  the  defects  of  our  qualities.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  sanguine  to  suppose  that  in  this  region  the  work  of 
reconciliation  can  be  easily  or  soon  accomplished.  One 
thing  there  is  which  occurs  to  my  mind  as  a  boon  that  we 
can  bestow,  and  which  his  children  will  appreciate  in  ten  or 
twenty  years’  time,  although  the  grown  Boer  of  to-day  will 
despise  it:  that  is  a  sound  and  liberal  education.  The 
Pretoria  Government  has  never  tried  to  make  education  an 
end  in  itself  of  its  administration.  Education  in  the  South 
African  Republic  has  been  prostituted  to  narrow  and  sectional 
political  ends,  and  has  naturally  been  worthy  of  its  employ¬ 
ments.  Sound  education  will  liberate  the  Boer  of  the  future 
from  the  warping  traditions  calculated  and  intended  to  foster 
hatred  of  the  Mother-country,  which  will  inevitably  surround 
him  in  his  up-country  home,  and  poison  his  childish  mind. 
This,  then,  is  the  side  from  which  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Transvaal  may  perhaps  be  with  the  best  prospect  taken  in  hand. 
Let  us  insist  upon  it  that  the  supervision  of  the  schools  shall 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  highly  competent  administrators,  and 
let  us  recognise  that  it  is  by  the  slow  and  laborious  process  of 
educating  him  up  to  our  own  standard,  and  only  by  that 
means,  that  we  may  hope  to  break  the  power  of  tradition, 
a  mischief  -  making  influence  which  actually  leads  the 
Transvaaler  of  to-day  to  nurse  as  his  own  a  grievance  con¬ 
cerning  what  happened  seventy  years  ago  at  Slaghter’s  Nek. 
In  a  word,  the  untamed  rudeness  of  the  Transvaal  Boer 
affords  us  our  chance  of  inducing  him  to  bury  the  bitter  past. 
His  educated  children  will  see  the  world  with  eyes  so  different 
from  those  of  their  parents  that  we  may  hope  to  see  them  dis¬ 
carding  the  ancestral  theories  for  more  personal  views  of  the 
world  at  large,  and  of  their  British  neighbours  in  particular, 
and  then  perhaps  we  may  also  hope  to  exhibit  to  their 
criticism  a  course  of  conduct  less  obnoxious  to  blame  than 
that  which  has  so  deeply  dishonoured  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
burghers  of  to-day. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  W.  Gordon. 

Piccadilly  Club,  W. 


THE  BOERS  AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Among  Christian  educationalists  there  is  now  a  con* 
troversy  going  on  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament,  on  which  Miss  Mary  Kingsley’s  letter  in  the 
Spectator  of  September  15th  seems  to  throw  a  highly  useful 
light.  Are  we  to  recognise  the  gradual  evolution  of  morality 
in  the  Old  Testament  history,  taking  its  code  not  as  absolute 
in  itself,  but  as  a  training  for  the  morality  of  the  New 
Testament  ?  or  are  we  to  teach  the  young,  e.g.,  that  the 
massacres  in  the  Old  Testament  were  in  themselves  admir¬ 
able,  because  performed  under  divine  command  ?  At 
present  it  seems  to  me  that  many  excellent  Christians  do  all 
they  can  by  their  religious  teaching  to  promote  in  their 
children  the  state  of  mind  described  by  Miss  Kingsley  as 
belonging  to  the  Boers,  and  if  this  result  does  not  follow,  it 
is  due  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  civilisation  and  Christian 
ethical  feeling  which  pervades  the  society  in  which  they  move, 
which  too  often  leads  them,  when  they  think  for  themselves, 
to  reject  the  Old  Testament  altogether  on  the  ground  of  its 
ethical  laches.  As  one  who  believes  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  is  indispensable  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  New,  may  I  plead  for  a  proper 
method  of  treating  it  in  education  ?  Let  us  treat  the  Old 
Testament  Code  not  as  absolute  in  itself,  but  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  discipline  which  was  meant  to  make  the  Hebrew 
nation  capable  of  receiving  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  Let  us 
not  shirk  explaining  to  the  young  that  “  The  Lord  said  unto 
Moses  ”  does  not  mean  that  a  divine  command  for  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  the  Moabites  was  literally  given  to  the  Hebrew  law¬ 
giver.  Let  us  remember  that — 

“  Sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds  : 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds  ” ; 

and  that  we  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  revelation  was 
given  when  we  treat  it  superstitiously,  and  think  we  are 
treating  it  reverently. — I  am,  Sir,  See.,  M.  B. 


COUNT  YON  WALDERSEE’S  APPOINTMENT. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  Freeman  Mitford  does  not  say  ( Spectator ,  Septem¬ 
ber  15th)  what  reparation  for  the  outrages  of  the  past  or 
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guarantees  for  tlie  future  we  can  exact ;  nor  from  whom.  I 
respectfully  accept  Mr.  Mitford’s  estimate  of  Japanese  history 
and  character.  “Conservative”  was  doubtless  a  wrong  de¬ 
scription.  When  I  wrote  I  was  thinking  of  the  comparatively 
recent  Japanese  hatred  of  foreigners  and  their  maintenance 
of  an  antiquated  feudal  system,  and  Mr.  Mitford  admits  their 
exclusiveness.  The  rapid  transformation  of  Japan  together 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  Chinese  who  are  under  British  pro¬ 
tection  were,  I  hoped,  reasons  for  expecting  better  things  in 
China.  However,  whether  this  expectation  is  right  or  wrong, 
I  contended  that  just  reparation  from  the  really  guilty  and 
trustworthy  guarantees  are  practically  unobtainable  whatever 
blood  and  treasure  we  may  spend ;  nothing  has  been  said  or 
written  to  show  the  contrary.  Action  under  Count  von 
Waldersee  must  be  futile,  or  at  least  of  no  use  to  England. 
For  what  she  really  wants — more  trade,  development  of  the 
country,  and  a  wider-opened  door — England  will  be  compelled, 
whatever  she  may  do,  to  wait  for  a  Chinese  movement.  To 
give  up  nothing  that  we  actually  have  and  which  can  be  safe¬ 
guarded  by  our  Fleet,  to  forego  a  vain  and  cruel  revenge,  to 
disregard  illusive  guarantees,  to  refuse  further  recognition  of 
a  guilty  Government,  and  to  abandon  an  uncertain  and  in¬ 
definable  military  adventure  likely  to  entail  complications, 
and  with  the  chance  of  a  European  war,  is  not  to  repeat  in 
China  Majuba  Hill. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  L.  C.  J. 

EPITAPH. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Snt, — The  epitaph  quoted  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Martineau,  “  One 
less  at  home,”  &e.,  in  the  Spectator  of  September  15th,  is  the 
first  stanza  of  a  little  poem  by  my  late  sister,  Sarah  Geraldina 
Stock.  You  will  find  it  at  p.  18  of  a  small  book  which  I  send 
herewith,  entitled  “  Joy  in  Sorrow,”  published  by  J.  F.  Shaw 
and  Co.  You  will  observe  that  it  is  the  third  edition.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  grave  in  a  village  on  the  Mendips,  where 
your  correspondent  found  the  epitaph. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

130  Haver  stock  Hill,  N.W.  Eugene  Stock. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Speotator.”] 

Sir, — The  words  quoted  by  your  correspondent,  P.  M. 
Martineau,  in  the  Spectator  of  September  15th,  form  the  first 
verse  of  a  touching  poem  by  Sarah  Geraldina  Stock,  called 
“  One  Less  at  Home,”  which  is  published  by  J ohn  F.  Shaw  and 
Co.  I  will  gladly  send  a  copy  to  any  one  (in  bereavement) 
who  will  send  me  an  addi’essed  envelope.  It  has  comforted 
many. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Bridgnorth.  A.  L.  Oldham. 


JEFFERSON  DAYIS  AND  PAUL  KRUGER. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — When  you  gave  ex-President  Kruger  a  niche  beside 
JefEerson  Davis,  were  you  thinking  of  Lowell’s  words  ? — 

“  I’d  sooner  take  my  chance  to  stan’ 

At  Jedgment  where  your  meanest  slave  is 
Than  at  God’s  bar  hoi’  up  a  han’ 

Ez  drippin’  red  ez  your’n,  Jeff  Davis.” 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  K.  Gill. 

Eversley,  Wimborne  Road,  Poole. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  SFDGWICK. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “  M.  ”  denies  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  in  your  admirable  estimate  of  the  late  Professor 
Sidgwick  that,  while  he  “  carefully  and  conscientiously 
instructed,”  “he  did  not  inspire.”  Speaking  of  Sidgwick’s 
general  influence  on  those  who  conversed  with  him  on  matters 
philosophical,  and  not  simply  of  the  quality  of  his  lectures  at 
Cambridge,  would  it  not  be  true  to  say  that  both  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Spectator  writer  and  that  of  his  critic  are  true  in 
one  sense  and  false  in  another  ?  A  philosophical  teacher  in 
order  to  “  inspire  ” — in  the  most  obvious  sense — must  have  a 
positive  and  constructive  system.  His  special  genius  must  dis¬ 
play  itself  in  enforcing  the  truth  of  certain  broad  ideas  or 
theories,  which  it  is  for  others  gradually  to  sift  and  reduce  to 
the  dimensions  which  subsequent  criticism  requires.  He  must 
be  in  some  sense  the  teacher  of  a  faith,  however  strongly  he 
maintains  that  it  is  justified  by  reason.  Kant  would  be 
hardly  more  inspiring  than  Hume  if  he  had  never  written  his 
“  Metaphysic  of  Morals  ”  or  his  “  Critique  of  Practical  Reason.” 


Sidgwick’s  genius  was  of  course  critical  rather  than  construc¬ 
tive.  Not  that  he  regarded  a  constructive  philosophy  as 
impossible ;  but  what  kindled  him  and  stimulated  his 
thought  was  the  work  of  criticism.  As  a  writer  he 
was,  in  one  respect,  what  Johnson  was  as  a  talker.  John¬ 
son  said  his  most  original  and  trenchant  things  as  a  com¬ 
ment  on,  or  correction  of,  more  or  less  inaccurate  sugges¬ 
tions  thrown  out  by  some  one  else.  So,  too,  Sidgwick’s 
best  sayings  were  amendments  on  the  sayings  of  others.  If, 
then,  Henry  Sidgwick  be  regarded  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy, 

I  should  agree  that  he  did  not  inspire,  because  his  teaching 
was  predominantly  not  the  inculcation  of  any  system  not 
even  of  utilitarian  ethics — but  the  correction,  limitation,  co¬ 
ordination,  or  criticism  of  what  had  been  more  or  less  loosely 
said  by  others.  Negation  and  limitation  cannot  in  themselves 
inspire. 

Yet  unquestionably  he  did  inspire  many  of  those  who 
had  the  great  advantage  of  intercourse  with  him  on  the 
problems  of  philosophy,  and  notably  on  the  philosophy  of 
religious  belief.  And  I  should  find  the  explanation  of  this  in 
a  special  application  of  the  well-known  phrase  of  a  poet  whom 
he  loved,  as  to  the  “  faith  in  honest  doubt.”  One  became 
conscious  by  degrees,  while  he  appeared  to  be  kindly  but 
systematically  removing  the  aureole  from  one  after  another 
of  the  (to  him)  legendary  saints,  and  drying  up  old  fountains 
of  inspiration,  of  a  heat — a  white  heat — of  disciplined  moral 
enthusiasm  underlying  and  animating  the  process.  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  ethos  between  mere  iconoclasm  and  the  exposure  of  un¬ 
conscious  idolatry  was  especially  apparent  in  him.  His  criti¬ 
cism  was  not  in  intention  destructive,  though  it  might  some¬ 
times  travel  beyond  the  point  which  our  powers  of  analysis 
normally  reach,  and  consequently  be  destructive  in  effect.  It 
was  really  the  effort  and  desire  to  be  satisfied  with  an  argument 
that  issued  in  the  perception  of  its  weak  points.  This  appears 
to  me  a  very  important  characteristic,  satisfying  in  a  different 
field  Tennyson’s  demand  for  the  literary  critic.  A  specially  keen 
appreciation  of  a  writer’s  successful  achievement,  Tennyson 
used  to  say,  can  alone  give  the  critic  a  claim  to  our  attention 
when  he  finds  fault.  The  merely  critical  intellect — which  appre¬ 
ciates  defects  rather  than  excellences — is  not  of  a  high  order. 
The  intellect  which  is  specially  gifted  in  sympathetic  appre¬ 
hension,  and  critical  through  sheer  keenness  of  perception, 
is  of  a  very  high  order.  A  veiy  acute  sense  of  intellectual 
differences — which  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  with  the 
present  Master  of  Balliol’s  almost  equally  acute  sense  of 
agreements — was  at  work  in  Sidgwick,  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  most  sensitive  intellectual  conscience,  and  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  endeavour  of  every  thinker  to  win  a  step 
in  the  search  for  truth.  The  singularly  wistful  look  in  his 
face,  as  though  he  were  striving  to  see  into  that  world  whose 
mysteries  are  the  theme  of  philosophical  and  theological 
speculation,  contradicted  unmistakably  any  notion  of  him  as  a 
thinker  whose  pleasure  was  in  negation  or  destruction.  It 
told  truly  of  an  eager  desire  to  miss  no  ray  of  light  which 
has  been  shed  on  the  problems  as  to  man’s  duty  and 
destiny, — as  to  the  answer  to  Kant’s  three  great  questions. 
Thus  he  presented  a  very  remarkable  combination  of  one 
whose  genius  was  critical,  and  yet  whose  ethos  was  in¬ 
quiring  and  intent  on  construction  rather  than  on  demo¬ 
lition.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  on  the 
problems  of  religious  philosophy  he  became  more  and  more 
disposed  in  later  years  to  accept  the  most  fundamental 
theological  truths  as  necessary  assumptions  for  any  satis¬ 
factory  theory  of  life;  not  indeed  relaxing  his  attitude  of 
criticism  on  each  individual  system,  but  recognising  the 
truth  of  certain  beliefs,  common  to  all  the  Christian  Com¬ 
munions,  to  which  they  have  owed  their  practical  influence 
on  mankind.  Thus  the  contrast  was  perhaps  more  impressive 
when  the  present  winter  knew  him  than  it  could  have  been  at 
an  earlier  date,  between  an  eager  interest  in  religious  inquiry 
and  sense  of  its  value  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a 
subtlety  and  thoroughness  in  his  criticism  of  any  argument 
on  behalf  of  religious  belief  which  could  not  have  been  sur¬ 
passed  by  Flume  himself.  If,  then,  the  question  is  asked — 1 
Was  he  inspiring  as  a  philosopher  ? — the  answer,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest,  depends  on  the  exact  meaning  of  such  a  question.  As 
the  exponent  of  a  system  he  was  not  in  the  least  inspiring. 
But  the  ethos  exhibited  in  his  own  methods  of  inquiry  and 
criticism,  once  it  became  fully  apparent,  was  most  inspiring.  I 
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italicise  this  limiting  clause  because  it  is  inevitable  that  a  mind 
whose  immediate  work  is  that  of  criticism  should  be  some¬ 
times  confounded  with  what  is  almost  its  opposite.  One  whose 
keen  perceptions  and  wish  to  solve  a  problem  force  him  to  be 
critical,  partly  because  so  much  in  his  eyes  depends  on  the 
soundness  of  the  arguments,  is  confounded  with  those  who 
love  to  destroy  and  have  no  wish  to  solve.  In  the  work  of 
criticism  he  took,  it  is  true,  that  pleasure  which  any  man  takes 
in  what  he  does  with  great  skill ;  but  beyond  question  positive 
and  not  negative  results  were  what  he  most  earnest'y  desired. 
—I  am,  Sir,  &c,,  Wilfrid  Ward.' 

THE  NEW  ORDER. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

SIR, — I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  questioned  any  judgment 
on  a  written  work  of  mine,  and  I  do  not  now  appeal  from  the 
sentence  passed  by  your  critic  on  my  novel,  “  The  New  Order  ” 
{Spectator,  September  15th),  to  the  effect  that  it  is  more  a 
tract  than  a  novel.  The  less  so  that  I  think  he  is  in  the 
right ;  for  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  my  book  is  even  worse 
than  a  tract ;  it  is  to  some  extent  that  much  hated  thing,  a 
novel  with  a  purpose.  Though  I  have  no  quarrel  with  your 
critic,  may  I  venture  to  raise  a  fresh  issue,  not  on  my  own 
account  only,  but  on  behalf  of  literature  in  general  ?  I  take 
literature,  as  opposed  to  journalism,  to  be  the  method  by 
which  we  endeavour  to  reach,  by  written  words,  a  public  less 
ephemeral  than  that  which  reads  newspapers  and  reviews. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  two  things;  first,  that  a  writer  considers 
that  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  his  country  is  at  hand ;  and, 
secondly,  that  he,  with  many  others,  sees  a  way  of  escape  from 
this  crisis.  That  writer  casts  about  how  he  may  convey  his  sense 
of  the  danger  he  foresees  and  how  it  may  be  avoided.  Is  he  not 
fully  justified  in  employing  that  literary  method  which  is  as 
much  the  formula  of  the  present  age  as  the  tragedy  was  in  Eliza¬ 
beth's  time,  the  comedy  during  the  Restoration,  or  the  essay 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  ?  Is  he  not  justified  in  putting 
his  ideas  and  his  proposed  remedy  in  the  form  of  fiction? 
Or  must. the  novelist  for  ever  write  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
deal,  with  no  issues  but  those  which  concern  the  affairs  of  the 
heart  ?  If  a  writer  has  problems  to  solve  which  touch  the 
hopes  and  fears  and  welfare  of  men,  which  deal  with  the 
relations  of  men  with  men,  is  the  novel  as  a  literary  form  to 
be  under  an  embargo  for  him  ?  Certainly  no  one  will  read 
him  if  he  tries  any  other  mode  of  literary  expression  than  the 
novel,  so  perhaps  these  questions  answer  themselves.  You 
will  observe  that  I  am  not  at  issue  with  your  critic  so  far ; 
indeed  I  go  further  still  in  agreement  with  him.  He  is 
clearly  a  staunch  Free-trader;  so  am  I.  He  says:  “Mr. 
Crawfurd  appears  to  think  that  Protection  would  repopulate 
the  rural  districts.”  There,  again,  we  are  together.  I  do 
think  so,  but  at  some  necessary  cost  that  it  would  repay  us 
to  incur ;  but  the  issues  I  tried  to  raise  in  my  book  are  neces¬ 
sarily  larger  than  your  critic  can  have  space  to  deal  with. 
What  my  novel  tries  to  convey  is  briefly  this :  Granting  that 
Free-trade  is  sound  economy  and  Protection  unsound,  may 
circumstances  not  arise  when  national  salvation  lies  rather 
with  Protection  than  with  Free-trade  ?  The  staircase  of  a 
house  is  a  safe  and  sound  method  of  leaving  a  house,  and  a 
knotted  rope  from  a  fifth-floor  window  a  veiy  risky  form  of 
exit,  but  when  the  house  is  on  fire  the  rope  may  be  the  wise 
way  of  getting  out  of  doors  and  the  staircase  the  stupid  one. 
The  question  is,  Is  the  house  on  fire  or  likely  to  catch  fire  ? — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Oswald  Crawfurd. 

Hotel  Schwarzivald,  Freudenstadt,  Wiirtemberg. 

THE  THINGS  BEYOND  THE  TOMB. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  paper  on  “  The  Things  Beyond  the  Tomb  ”  in  the 
Spectator  of  September  15th  reminds  an  old  reader  of  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Spectator.  You  well  point  out  that 
the  kernel  of  what  is  revealed  is  not  in  environment,  but  in 
essence, — that  of  personal  communion  with  God  through 
Christ.  This,  however,  must  surely  be  reached,  for  mankind 
as  now  constituted,  through  various  stages  which  may  be 
regarded  as  purgatorial,  including  our  earthly  discipline. 
When  you  further  include  in  this  latter  “  uncertainty  ”  as  to 
future  recognition  of  those  we  have  here  known  and  loved,  is 
there  not  risk  of  extending  the  same  uncertainty  to  our  own 
future  personal  identity  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

H.  F.  Mallet. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  a  unit  among  the  gropers  in  faith,  I  should  like 
warmly  to  thank  the  writer  for  his  Scriptural,  sober,  yet  most 
sympathetic  article  on  the  above  subject  in  the  Spectator  of 
September  15th.  But  comprehensive,  within  our  chartered 
limits,  as  it  is,  may  I  suggest  that  there  yet  is  omitted  one 
note  of  comfort  given  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  words  that 
speak  of  a  place  being  “prepared”  for  us?  Those  who  can 
rejoice  actually,  or  through  the  thankful  elegies  of  memory, 
in  pleasures  and  homes  “  prepared  ”  for  them  by  the  devotion 
of  parental  or  other  fervent  love,  will  know  what  I  mean. 
And  if  we,  “  being  evil,”  can  give  this  shadow  of  joy  to 
idiosyncrasies  we  know  and  love,  how  shall  not  the  Creator  of 
spirits  give  its  substance,  when  the  place  that  has  been 
“prepared”  by  the  Redeemer  receives  the  soul,  also  “pre¬ 
pared  ”  for  it  and  for  the  “receiving  you  unto  Myself,”  that 
opens  vistas  of  encircling  Almighty  love,  with  “  light,  more 
light,”  and  “  pleasures  for  evermore  ”  ?— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Caroline  Fox. 

Shute  Leigh,  Wellington,  Somerset. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — No  Christian  who  reaches  back  into  the  thought  of 
God  Himself  can  ever  believe  that  the  light  of  Christianity 
will  lead  him  “  over  a  precipice  to  annihilation.”  Our  Lord's 
own  words  certify  him  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
also  of  one  of  the  chief  differences  between  the  life  here  and 
the  life  beyond  the  tomb : — “  They  neither  many  nor  are 
given  in  marriage.”  Even  the  ancient  Jew  never  feared 
annihilation.  The  life  of  Sheol  was  indeed  to  him  the  negation 
of  real  existence,  but  it  was  life.  From  the  Apocalypse,  as 
well  as  from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  we  cannot 
fail  to  learn  that  after  death  the  Christian  will  be  with 
Christ,  that  he  will  be  free  from  sorrow,  that  all  his  right 
human  needs  and  impulses  will  be  satisfied,  and  that  he  will 
share  in  the  royal  activities  of  his  Lord  (Rev.  vii.)  Surely  it 
is  enough  to  know.  Is  it  only  now,  in  our  day,  that  the 
Church  is  learning  that  the  spiritual  life  “  is  to  be  begun,  not 
expected”  ?  If  so,  the  Church  is  only  just  beginning  to 
understand  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  1  Corinthians ; 
just  beginning  to  understand  St.  John’s  vision  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  the  holy  city  that  he  saw  “  coming  down  out  of 
heaven  from  God.”  The  Apocalypse  dwells  far  more  upon 
the  present  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  than  upon  the  Church’s 
hopes  of  future  bliss.  And  we  look  higher.  Our  Lord  said : 
“  The  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.”  Faith 
is  not  the  acceptance  of  certain  tenets  ;  it  is  the  responsive¬ 
ness  of  the  soul  to  the  goodness,  the  manifested  love  of  God. 
In  so  far  it  does  exclude  the  agonies  of  doubt. — I  am,  Sir,  See., 
Tiverton-on-Avon.  A.  Allen  Broc  kington. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  deeply  interesting  and  sympathetic  article  on  “  The 
Things  Beyond  the  Tomb  ”  in  the  Spectator  of  September  15th 
has  suggested  to  me  that  the  little  paper  of  thoughts  on  the 
same  subject  which  I  enclose  might  not  be  unwelcome  to 
you,  and  might,  perhaps,  give  to  some  of  your  readers  the 
comfort  I  and  a  few  intimate  friends  to  whom  I  have  com¬ 
municated  them  have  found  in  them.  It  may  add  somewhat 
to  their  weight  with  you  to  state  that  the  writer  is  a  woman 
well  on  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  life  and  in  the  eighth  of 
commune  with  her  own  heart  in  the  stillness  of  the  bed  she 
will  never  leave  but  for  the  grave. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

M.  G.  G. 


“  After  Death? 

When  reading  the  other  day  of  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
natives  and  British  troops  in  quelling  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857,  the  thought  pressed  itself  upon  me  :  What  will  be  the  first 
consciousness  of  another  life  to  all  those  souls,  Christian,  Pagan, 
Moslem,  believers  and  unbelievers,  thoughtful  and  thoughtless, 
so  suddenly  launched  from  the  temporal,  the  visible,  the  known, 
into  the  unknown,  the  unseen,  the  eternal,  never  by  the  immense 
majority  thought  of  as  a  reality  ;  ridiculed  by  many  as  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  priestcraft;  by  many  more  believed  in  as  a  place  of  bliss 
or  torment  of  which  their  priests  or  prophets  hold  the  keys  and 
can  give  a  safe  conduct  to  the  one  and  escape  from  the  other  with¬ 
out  any  moral  responsibility  or  effort  on  their  part  beyond  passive 
obedience  ?  Pondering  upon  this  question,  two  events  in  the  New 
Testament  record  forcibly  suggested  themselves  as  offering  pos¬ 
sible  answers.  May  not  that  first  consciousness  of  another  life  come 
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to  the  unthinking,  the  ignorant,  the  credulous,  the  scornful,  the  vile, 
as  Christ  to  Saul  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  as  the  sudden  sense 
of  a  dazzling  light  and  an  overwhelming  Presence,  before  which 
each  soul  will  sink  into  utter  abasement  and  wonder  with  Saul’s 
cry  :  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?  And  will  not  that  be  the  beginning 
for  each  one  of  that  cleansing,  purifying  perception  of  a  Beauty, 
Goodness,  Truth,  Life  undreamt  of  before,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  Time  or  Space,  only  with  what  is ;  scathing  the  vile  by  the 
perception  of  their  own  vileness;  leading  the  blinded  souls  gently 
towards  enlightenment,  as  Saul  was  led  to  Ananias,  and  dealing 
with  the  ignorant  and  the  savage  as  with  little  children,  guiding, 
soothing,  training  the  power  to  understand  and  to  act  in  this 
new  life  ?  For  those  who  have  thought,  those  who  have  known 
and  believed  and,  at  least,  striven  however  feebly  and  falteringly 
to  follow  Christ,  though,  perchance,  denying  Him  once  and  again 
like  Peter,  but  like  Peter  turning  back  to  him  in  bitter  repent¬ 
ance,  surely  there  will  be  another  consciousness  brought  by  that 
sudden  great  light  and  sense  of  a  Divine  Presence.  Will  not 
their  cry  be  :  It  is  the  Lord  !  and  will  not  they,  like  Peter  by  the 
shore  of  Galilee,  spring  forward  in  absolute  self-forgetfulness  and 
adoring  love  and  trust  to  hear  His  greeting :  ‘  Children,  come  ’  ?  ” 

[W  e  have  received  several  other  letters  on  this  subject,  but 
regret  to  be  unable  to  find  room  for  them. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 

[To  tub  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  article  under  the  above  heading 
in  the  Spectator  of  September  1st,  may  I  tell  you  a  story  ? 
Not  long  since  I  had  a  sagacious  Scotch  mechanic  from 
London  for  a  few  days’  work.  One  day  he  said  to  me : 
“  Ton  man  I’m  lodgin’  with  is  a  deal  better  off  with  his 
fifteen  shillin’s  a  week  than  I  am  in  London  with  thirty. 
Look  at  him !  For  a  shillin’  a  week  he  gets  a  house  with 
three  rooms,  and  a  fine  garden  in  which  he  grows  all  his 
vegetables,  and  keeps  a  pig.  Look  at  me  !  I  have  to  pay  ten 
shillin’s  a  week  for  two  rooms  in  a  dir-r-r-ty  slum  off  the 
Blackfriars  Road.  What  it  costs  me  for  vegetables  I  can’t 
tell  you,”  &c.  The  story  is  instructive.  The  agricultural 
labourer  is,  as  you  say,  attracted  to  London  and  other  towns 
by  the  prospect  of  higher  wages,  but  he  unfortunately  does 
not  calculate  beforehand  whether  he  will  be  better  or  worse 
off  with  them  than  with  the  lower  rate  in  the  country.  The 
younger  men  are  also  carried  away  by  the  flare  of  the  gas 
lamps,  the  gorgeous  public-house,  the  low  music-halls,  &c. 
As  for  the  agricultural  labourer’s  life  being  “  arduous  and 
monotonous,”  I  should  have  thought  it  was  less  arduous  and 
less  monotonous  than  that  of  most  of  his  fellows.  Consider 
the  nature  of  his  work,  varying  as  it  does  with  weather  and 
seasons  almost  daily.  Outsiders,  I  believe,  think  the  plough¬ 
man’s  daily  task  very  severe.  If  they  knew  that  at  most  he 
walks  at  a  slow  pace  only  eight  or  nine  miles  a  day,  turning  his 
furrow  before  him,  than  which  there  is  no  healthier  occupa¬ 
tion,  they  might  change  their  mind.  Then  his  hours  are  far 
shorter  than  those  of  any  labourer  or  artisan  in  the  towns. 
Taking  the  year  through  they  average  very  nearly  the  ideal 
eight, — for  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  does  not  work  by 
artificial  light,  and  in  winter  therefore  his  day  is  short. 
Moreover,  as  a  leading  article  in  the  Times  stated  a  day  or  two 
since  :  “  Few  things  strike  an  outsider  more  forcibly  than  the 
sluggish,  indolent  way  in  which  ordinary  farm  labour  is  per¬ 
formed,  men  standing  and  staring  about  for  no  small  portion 
of  the  time  during  which  they  are  paid  for  working.”  The 
writer  might  have  said  “talking”  as  well  as  “standing  and 
staring,”  for  they  are  always  talking,  albeit  your  contributor 
writes  of  the  “  silence  and  solitude  ”  of  agricultural  labour. 
Silence  and  solitude !  He  can  never  have  lived  on  a  farm. 
It  is  no  doubt  something  of  a  marvel  (to  those  who  do  not 
know  with  what  an  infinity  of  detail  they  embellish  any  tale 
they  may  have  to  tell)  what  the  labourers  find  to  talk  about, 
but  they  do  talk  incessantly  at  work,  and  going  to  and  fro. 
Anyhow,  the  “  silence  and  solitude  ”  of  agricultural  labour  is 
surely  preferable  to  the  deafening  din  of  the  factory,  where 
the  unhappy  “  hand  ”  cannot  make  himself  heard  if  he  wants 
to  speak  to  his  neighbour.  If  the  agricultural  labourer  were 
the  ill-paid,  half-starved,  badly-clothed,  overworked  mortal 
which  he  is  popularly  supposed  to  be,  would  he  at  the  same 
time  be  (as  in  fact  he  is)  the  longest-lived  member  of  the 
community  save  and  except  the  clergyman  ?  To  this  longevity 
the  pure  air  he  breathes,  and  his  freedom  from  anxiety  (for 
he  marries  early,  knowing  that  however  many  children  he  may 
have  work  will  be  found  for  them,  and  probably  in  his  own 
parish),  doubtless  conduce.  Let  me  conclude  with  another 


story.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  labourer,  hale  and 
hearty  at  eighty  years  of  age.  “  Happy  ?  ”  quoth  he,  “  there’s 
no  man  happier  than  I  am.  I’ve  always  enjoyed  a  fair  share 
of  health ;  I’ve  brought  up  seven  children,  all  doing  well ;  I’ve 
never  had  any  help  from  the  parish,  and  I  don’t  owe  any  one 
a  farthing.”  This  man,  an  ordinary  farm  hand,  has,  of  course, 
lived  through  all  the  good  and  bad  times  referred  to  in  your 
article. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Rustictjs. 


ENGLAND’S  COAL  STORE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  there  is  room  for 
some  difference  in  opinion  upon  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in 
the  Spectator  of  September  15th  (p.  328),  where  you  encourage 
the  belief  that  less  coal  will  be  burnt  when  its  heat  of  com¬ 
bustion  is  turned  into  electrical  energy  at  the  pit’s  mouth  ? 
From  this  you  deduce  “  that  our  supply  of  coal  would  prac¬ 
tically  last  for  ever.”  The  result  will,  I  believe,  be  otherwise. 
Industry  requires  the  effect  of  heat  in  two  forms,  one  of 
which  is  “  directed  ”  motion,  and  is  more  expensive  to  obtain 
from  coal  than  the  other,  or  undirected  motion  of  the 
ultimate  particles  of  bodies.  It  is  popular  to  particularise 
the  first  effect  as  energy  “  which  makes  the  wheels  go  round,” 
the  other  as  “  heat  ”  or  “  warmth.”  That  portion  of 
coal  which  is  distributed  in  order  to  obtain  “  directed 
energy  ”  at  various  places  can,  with  advantage,  be  burnt  at  the 
pit's  mouth  in  a  power-house,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  coal’s 
potential  energy  (which  is  all  we  have  as  yet  learnt  to  “  direct  ”) 
may  be  sent  along  wires  to  the  places  requiring  power,  the 
remaining  90  per  cent,  being  wasted  as  hot  air  and  hot  water. 
Wires  will  convey  this  10  per  cent,  of  the  energy  more  cheaply 
than  locomotives  will  convey  the  coal,  but  it  does  not  cost 
anything  to  force  a  current  through  a  wire.  After  a  few  miles 
(say  twenty-five  to  fifty)  the  two  systems  are  equal,  except  for 
the  cleanliness,  noiselessness,  &c.,  of  the  electrical  method. 
So  far  no  coal  economy ! — except  in  the  superiority  of  large 
engines  over  engines  of  about  three  hundred  horse-power, 
which  is  not  as  great  as  is  often  imagined.  That  other 
large  consumption  of  coal  which  imparts  undirected  energy, 
or  more  simply  heat,  to  various  merchandise,  laundries,  our 
persons,  and  our  food  would  be  increased  about  nine-fold  if  the 
energy  were  first  “  directed”  through  the  inefficient  intermediary 
of  the  steam  boiler  and  engine.  If  we  even  had  the  engine 
and  boiler  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  of  which  gave  us  20  per  cent,  of 
the  heat  of  coal  electrically,  we  should  eclipse  the  wildest 
claims  of  our  cleverest  inventors.  In  fact,  with  the  best  boiler 
that  can  be  bought  regardless  of  expense,  and  regardless  of 
the  rate  at  which  it  might  be  depreciated  for  the  sake  of 
having  thin  boilerplates  or  what  not  for  efficiency,  only  a  vast 
increase  of  our  coal  consumption  would  result  from  a  central 
electrical  supply  of  “  warmth  ”  for  the  bulk  of  our  daily  wants. 
Economy  of  our  national  coal  store  and  smokeless  cities  will 
not,  I  think,  come  that  way.  There  may  be  other  ways.  In 
large  towns  the  heating  of  the  air  of  our  rooms  and  of  the 
water  we  consume  are  the  great  causes  of  coal  waste  and 
smoke,  while  hot  water  and  hot  waste  gases  are  exactly  the 
by-products  from  an  electrical  power  station  which  still 
run  to  waste.  The  economies  of  coal  resulting  from  a  “pit’s- 
mouth  power-house”  are  (1)  that  the  small  slack  which  is 
often  wasted  (up  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  coal  sold)  would  be 
used  more  freely ;  (2)  steam  locomotives,  which  are  very 
wasteful  of  fuel  from  the  exigencies  of  their  compactness  and 
portability,  would  be  less  used  for  coal  conveyance,  and  re¬ 
placed,  except  in  special  cases,  by  the  more  efficient  polyphase 
or  direct-current  motors.  These  and  the  small  causes  of 
decreased  consumption,  such  as  the  replacement  of  gas  lights 
by  electric  light,  will  be  more  than  outweighed  by  the  fillip 
which  will  be  given  to  industry  by  the  extreme  adaptability 
of  electricity  to  every  form  of  mechanical  motion.  There  is 
another  point  of  view  which  is  still  more  discouraging  for  the 
long  life  of  our  coal  store.  Professor  Thompson  remarks  that 
“  a  single  firm  sometimes  wastes  more  coal  than  is  sufficient 
to  light  all  Manchester.”  If  a  man  is  sated,  and  has  a  loaf  of 
bread  by  him,  you  cannot  prevent  his  throwing  it  into  the 
sea  by  supplying  him  cheaply  with  more  bread.  The  firm 
that  is  wasting  so  much  coal  either  has  not  the  capital  or  the 
wit  to  replace  its  antiquated  machinery.  Electricity  from  the 
pit’s  mouth  will  not  remedy  these  deficiencies,  and  the  waste 
will  continue.  Lastly,  rejoiced  as  I  am  at  the  certainty  of  an 
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immense  increase  of  electric  working  in  England,  the  pros, 
pects  of  pit-mouth  stations  are  not  helped  hut  hindered  by 
dear  coal,  because  the  dearer  the  coal  the  less  important  is 
the  cost  of  its  carnage  relatively  to  its  total  value,  and  the 
smaller  is  the  radius  of  that  circle  round  the  pit’s  mouth 
within  which  it  pays  to  distribute  power  through  wires. 
Electric  lighting  will  receive  encouragement  as  compared 
with  gas  light  from  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal ;  hut  this  is 
another  matter. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Mervyn  O’ Gorman. 

82  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


A  CORRECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  me  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  brief  mention  of  “  The  Battle  of  Maldon,  and 
other  Renderings  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  together  with 
Original  Yerse,”  in  the  Spectator  of  the  18th  ult.,  has  recently 
come  to  my  notice,  and  I  hasten  to  throw  what  light  I  can  on 
the  points  mentioned  by  your  critic.  To  begin  with,  you 
must  have  wondered,  like  myself,  at  the  strange  word 
“  Panitation  ”  included  in  the  quotation  from  the  sonnet  on 
Wagner.  This,  I  need  hardly  point  out,  was  an  error  in 
printing,  which,  however,  unfortunately  deprived  the  passage 
of  its  essential  meaning.  The  right  word  is  “  Parsifalian.” 
Coming  to  your  critic’s  question  whether  one  counts  syllables 
in  writing  stressed  verse,  I  may  say  that  one  certainly  does 
not,  since  it  is  this  very  point  that  marks  the  difference  from 
syllabic  verse.  Quite  apart  from  Coleridge,  whose  glorious 
footsteps  it  were  vain  to  wish  to  tread,  I  have  tried  in  a  small 
way  to  apply  with  greater  strictness  a  metrical  principle, 
which,  if  often  ignored,  is  as  old  as  the  language,  and  in  so 
doing  I  have  generally  sought  to  avoid  those  conventional 
stresses  (unbacked  by  rhyme)  which  Mr.  Bridges  considers 
to  mar  so  perfect  a  poem  as  “  Christabel,” — at  least  from  the 
point  of  view  of  stress. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

P.  W.  L.  Butterfield. 

Grand  Hotel  du  Lac,  Vevey,  Switzerland, 

September  17  th. 


THE  UNIONIST  ATTACK  ON  MR.  HORACE 
PLUNKETT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — 1  am  glad  you  couple  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  with  Mr. 
Plunkett  in  your  defence  of  the  latter.  Both  have  shown 
singular  courage  in  giving  effect  to  the  principle  solemnly 
laid  down  in  Parliament  that  the  administration  of  the  new 
Agricultural  Department  was  to  be  strictly  non-political  and 
non- sectarian,  whereby  in  the  particular  case  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Gill  as  secretary  Mr.  Plunkett  has  incurred 
the  wrath  of  a  section  of  his  Unionist  constituents.  And 
English  Unionists  should  understand  that  though  the 
latter  has  been  singled  out  for  attack,  the  blow  is  really 
aimed  at  the  Government  and  the  Chief  Secretary.  The 
Irish  landlords  have  never  forgiven,  either,  the  Land 
Act  of  1896,  to  which  they  attribute  the  losses,  grievous  and 
mostly  undeserved,  which  they  have  suffered  during  the  last 
few  years.  In  this  I  think  them  entirely  mistaken,  though  I 
have  had  my  share  of  such  losses.  But  whatever  the 
responsibilities  of  the  present  Government  in  this  matter, 
Mr.  Plunkett  certainly  has  none,  and  I  can  see  neither 
common-sense  nor  common  fairness  in  making  him  the 
scapegoat.  But  to  return  to  the  Agricultural  Department, 
for  his  administration  of  which  Mr.  Plunkett  is  nominally 
called  to  account,  I  should  like  to  note  one  or  two  re¬ 
assuring  signs.  In  the  first  place,  the  malcontents  in  his 
constituency,  though  wealthy  and  socially  influential,  are 
evidently  but  a  small  section,  and  in  this  particular 
matter  of  his  official  action  they  seem  but  half-hearted. 
They  denounce,  indeed,  Mr.  Gill’s  appointment,  but  it 
is  from  no  love  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  which 
for  the  most  part  they  damn  with  faint  praise.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  venture  on  a  direct  attack  on  this  part  of 
the  Government  policy, — perhaps  from  an  uneasy  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  open  hostility  thereto  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  the 
United  Irish  League  can  hardly  be  based  on  Unionist 
principles.  At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Plunkett  himself,  his  agricultural  policy  (for  here  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  responsibility  is  mainly  his)  is  not  seriously  impugned 
in  South  Dublin.  But,  secondly,  looking  at  the  wider  issues  and 
at  the  country  generally,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  Mr. 


Plunkett  has  already  lived  down  the  not  unnatural  suspicions 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  revived,  on 
the  other,  the  dormant  faith  of  his  own  class  in  the  future  of 
their  country,  and  in  the  possibility  of  working  with  other 
classes,  creeds,  and  parties  for  the  common  good.  Here,  again, 
as  in  South  County  Dublin,  the  extremists  are,  I  am  satisfied, 
but  a  small  section ;  and  however  bitterly  the  landlords 
generally  may  mistrust  the  Government,  few  of  them  really 
hold  it  a  crime  in  Mr.  Plunkett  to  have  kept  flying  the  flag  of 
non-party  patriotism,  under  which  he  first  stood  for  South 
Dublin,  and  to  have  in  some  measure  won  the  confidence  of 
his  political  opponents.  It  would  surely  be  a  blunder  as  well 
as  a  disgrace  if  such  a  man  were  driven  from  office  and  from 
Parliament  at  the  moment  when  he  is  at  last  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  the  policy  on  which  such  widespread  hopes  are 
fixed. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Monteagle. 

[We  most  heartily  endorse  Lord  Monteagle’s  letter  both  as 
regards  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  and  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett.  Both 
men  have  done  public  service,  which  is  alike  admirable  for  it3 
fearlessness  and  its  essential  soundness. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


POETRY. 


PACISQUE  IMPONERE  MOREM. 

The  flame  of  battle  burns  no  more 
Eor  warrior  Briton,  warrior  Boer; 

No  more  their  answering  thunder  fills 
The  hollows  of  the  fortress  hills ; 

No  more  the  murderous  marksmen  hide 
Entrenched  along  the  mountain-side ; 

No  more  our  lines  with  gathering  speed 
Press  onward  to  their  desperate  deed, 

And,  fired  beyond  all  human  fear, 

Storm  the  fell  rampart  with  a  cheer. 

Sons  of  the  North,  one  toil  is  done ; 

Now  be  a  bloodless  task  begun  ! 

Of  that  redoubled  work  of  Rome 
The  weightier  half  is  yet  to  come : 

The  proud  are  crushed,  the  vanquisht  spared, 
Now  be  the  paths  of  peace  prepared  ! 

Behold,  the  long- distracted  land 
Lies  in  the  hollow  of  our  hand, 

And  where  the  robber  flags  have  flown 
Our  flag  must  fly,  and  ours  alone. 

Even  now  the  foe  has  felt  the  light 
Pierce  his  dim  cave  of  truthless  night. 

And  owns  with  half-amazed  relief 
The  chivalry  of  an  English  chief. 

Slowly  his  sullen  brow  shall  clear, 

Lightened  of  all  but  wholesome  fear. 

Till  Time  have  purged  his  better  part 
From  the  false  cunning  at  his  heart, 

To  earn  a  freedom  far  more  true 
Than  any  that  ere  now  he  knew. 

Britain,  thy  task  to  frame  the  State  ! 

No  new  achievement  for  thy  fate — 

(So  witness  by  St.  Lawrence  flood 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm  in  brotherhood, 

While  o’er  the  Indian  sea  shall  speak 
The  wild  Pathan,  the  warrior  Sikh) — 

Thy  task  to  heal  the  scars  of  strife 
By  lessons  from  an  Empire’s  life, 

To  blend  the  strains  of  rival  blood. 

To  build  the  road,  to  bridge  the  flood, 

To  sow  amid  the  scattered  garths 
Light  from  our  veterans’  loyal  hearths, 

To  lead  the  land  in  willing  awe 
To  learn  and  love  a  juster  law, 

To  know  with  gradual  new  delight 
The  restful  rule  of  equal  right. 

And  ’neath  thy  large  and  liberal  sway 
Work  out  her  own  redemption  day. 

Then  shall  the  ghosts  of  greed  and  lies 
Fly  hellward  from  that  fair  sunrise, 

And  the  swart  storm-cloud  palely  cease. 

Lost  in  the  broad  Britannic  Peace. 

Ernest  Myers. 
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BOOKS, 

BRISTOL* 

Bristol  in  the  seventeenth,  century  was  not  only  the  second  city 
in  the  kingdom  ;  it  was  still  the  city  of  enterprise  and  romance. 
Though  in  the  year  of  the  Armada  Bristol,  Bridgwater,  and 
Minehead  between  them  only  mustered  ten  ships,  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Bristol  increased  so  rapidly  that  by  1626  she  got 
leave  of  the  Government  to  fit  out  sixty  vessels  with  letters 
of  marque.  From  Bristol  it  was  that  Martin  Pringe,  induced 
by  Richard  Hakluyt,  set  sail  in  1603 ;  it  was  the  honour  of 
Bristol  that  the  “  Angel  Gabriel  ”  sustained  against  the 
Spaniards.  Andall  the  while  Bristol  was  a  typical  English  town, 
with  a  life  of  its  own,  with  opinions  of  its  own,  with  com¬ 
merce  of  its  own.  Charitable,  careless,  adventurous,  untidy, 
it  was  much  the  same  three  hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  and  Mr.  Latimer’s  admirable  history  is  marked  by  a 
familiar  Humour  which  you  will  vainly  look  for  in  more  pom¬ 
pous  compilations. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  Mr.  Latimer’s  records  is 
the  tyranny  of  the  ancient  Corporations.  The  restraint 
which  they  imposed  upon  trades  and  handicrafts  was  far 
severer  than  anything  devised  by  the  modern  Unions.  No 
“foreigners,”  as  they  called  those  who  were  not  citizens  of 
Bristol,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the  city,  nor 
might  any  manufactured  article  be  introduced  from  without. 
Again,  the  trades  were  kept  rigidly  apart,  and  each  was  governed 
by  a  law  of  narrow  specialism.  No  shopkeepers,  for  in. 
stance,  could  deal  in  goods  made  by  men  of  another  trade ; 
no  carpenter  could  work  as  a  joiner  ;  nor  could  a  butcher  sell 
cooked  meat.  Even  more,  a  tailor  might  only  make  the  one 
garment  to  whose  fashioning  he  had  been  trained ;  and  again 
and  again  you  will  find  protests  made  and  fines  inflicted  at 
the  breach  of  these  ordinances.  But  the  interest  of  records  is 
various,  and  there  is  no  side  of  life  that  is  not  touched  in  Mr. 
Latimer’s  book.  In  1606,  for  instance,  you  may  know  that 
some  illumination  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  streets,  for  in 
November  of  that  year  half  a  crown  was  paid  the  bellman 
“  for  giving  warning  to  hang  out  candle  light,”  and  as  early 
as  1607  we  find  the  explosion  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
already  celebrated  as  “  England’s  holiday.”  But  the  recital  of 
these  bare  facts  is  relieved  by  imposing  ceremonies  and 
Royal  progresses.  In  1613  Anne  of  Denmark,  James  I.’s 
Queen,  visited  the  loyal  city  of  Bristol,  and  although  she  had 
already  claimed  from  the  city  five  thousand  two  hundred 
gallons  of  wine,  and  compelled  it  to  pay  £360  for  sugar  and 
other  groceries,  £94  for  spices,  and  £9  6s.  8d.  for  pepper,  she 
was  received  with  extravagant  enthusiasm.  But  first  of  all  the 
streets  had  to  be  cleansed,  dung-heaps  had  to  be  removed,  and 
the  roads,  furrowed  with  ruts,  to  be  repaired.  While  the  maces 
and  swords  of  state  were  regilded,  “  drummers  and  phifers  ”  were 
hired  and  gaily  apparelled.  The  Queen,  moreover,  was  not  only 
presented  with  a  purse  of  gold,  she  was  invited  to  witness  such 
a  spectacle  as  never  had  been  seen  in  the  city.  “  After  enter¬ 
taining  the  Court  to  dinner  at  his  own  house,”  says  Mr. 
Latimer,  “  the  Mayor  conducted  her  Majesty  to  Canon’s 
Marsh  near  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and  Froom,  where  a 
bower  of  oak  boughs,  garnished  with  roses  and  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  perfumes,  was  prepared  for  her  reception.  An 
imposing  sham  fight  then  commenced,  an  English  ship  being 
attaoked  by  two  Turkish  galleys,  the  crews  of  which  strove  to 
board,  but  were  finally  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  six 
bladders  of  blood  being  at  hand  to  pour  out  of  the  scupper 
holes.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  after  this  ingenious  display 
the  Queen  declared  “  she  never  knew  she  was  a  Queen  until 
she  came  to  Bristol.” 

If  you  would  know  the  life  and  state  of  an  old  Bristol  mer¬ 
chant,  the  career  of  John  Whitson  will  serve  as  well  as  another. 
This  Whitson  was  apprenticed  in  1570  to  one  Cutt,  wise 
merchant,  and  Cutt  dying  in  1580,  Whitson  continued  in  the 
service  of  his  widow.  John  Aubrey  has  sketched  for  us  the 
life  of  the  wealthy  merchant.  “  He  kept  a  noble  house,” 
says  the  antiquary,  “  and  did  entei’tain  the  peers  and  great 
persons  that  came  to  the  city.  He  kept  his  hawks.  I 
remember  five  youths  that  had  been  bred  up  under  him, 
but  not  one  of  them  came  to  good ;  they  lived  so  luxuriously. 

*  The  Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  John  Latimer. 

Bristol :  William  George’s  Sons.  [13s.  6d.] 


He  was  charitable  in  the  breeding  up  of  young  scholars. 
......  He  had  a  fan-  house  in  St.  Nicholas  Street,  where 

is  the  stateliest  dining-room  in  the  city.”  It  is  a  pleasant 
enough  picture,  and  doubtless  the  Bristol  merchants  of  the 
seventeenth  century  lived  with  as  fine  an  ease  and  splendour 
as  Alderman  Six  of  Amsterdam,  or  as  “  the  sober-,  wealthy 
merchants  of  London,”  with  whom  Samuel  Pepys  was 
“  mightily  pleased  ”  to  compare  them. 

But  Bristol,  like  many  another  city,  suffered  from  the 
hardships  imposed  by  the  Civil  War.  The  city  was  divided 
in  its  allegiance,  but  King  and  Parliament  alike  required 
money,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  commerce  decreased 
large  subsidies  had  to  be  found  for  this  party  or  for 
that.  For  a  time,  then,  the  history  of  Bristol  is  a  history  of 
battles  and  sieges,  which  differ  little  from  the  battles  and 
sieges  of  other  towns.  But  not  all  the  citizens  were  disposed 
to  accept  the  King’s  government,  and  we  hear  of  the  ‘  Mary 
Rose’  setting  sail  for  New  England  packed  with  sturdy 
emigrants.  A  little  later  Blake’s  victory  over  the  Dutch 
is  loudly  acclaimed,  and  money  is  generously  collected  for 
the  wounded.  Or  the  luxury  of  the  times  is  reproved  by 
the  King’s  chaplain,  who  warns  the  ladies  of  Bristol 
that  the  black  patches  wherewith  they  adorned  their 
faces  were  but  the  forerunners  of  blacker  and  more  deadly 
spots;  and  sure  enough  presently  the  plague1  broke  out 
and  claimed  three  thousand  victims.  And  despite  its  religious 
fervour  and  its  political  zeal,  Bristol  was  always  guilty  of 
kidnapping.  We  often  read  of  children  snatched  from 
their  parents  and  sold  as  slaves  across  the  sea.  This  crime, 
properly  described  as  one  of  “great  villainy,”  is  constantly 
discussed,  and  ordinances  are  devised  which  shall  prevent  it. 
It  is  noteworthy,  indeed,  that  Judge  Jeffreys  makes  it,  after 
the  dirt,  the  principal  count  in  his  indictment  of  Bristol.  He 
complains  that  the  very  Magistrates  are  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  “  Yet  they  can  agree  for  their  interest,  or  if 
there  be  a  kid  in  the  case :  for  I  hear  the  trade  of  kidnapping 
is  in  much  request.  They  can  discharge  a  felon  or  a  traitor, 
provided  they  will  go  to  Mr.  Alderman’s  plantation  at  the 
West  Indies.  Come,  come,  I  find  you  stink  for  want  of 
rubbing.”  But  Bristol  survived  even  the  insolent  hate  of 
Jeffreys.  It  has  gone  on  its  own  way ;  it  has  kept  its  own 
old-fashioned  counsel;  and  it  is  a  point  of  interest  in  Mr. 
Latimer’s  book  that  the  Bristol  of  to-day  does  not  differ  very 
much  for  good  or  evil  from  the  Bristol  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

THE  WHITE  ROSE  * 

Mr.  Lang  has  never  been  more  happily  inspired  than  in  this 
study  of  the  broken  life-story  of  one  who  will  always  be  a 
premier  figure  in  romance, — the  last  conspicuous  Prince  of  an 
ill-fated  house  and  the  centre  of  a  movement  which  he  did  not 
comprehend.  He  has  given  us  the  severe  truth,  leaving 
no  source  unsearched  to  find  the  facts  of  a  difficult  career, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  has  invested  the  whole  narrative, 
splendid  and  sordid,  with  an  unreal  fairy-tale  atmosphere, 
which  is  the  true  one.  For  Jacobitism  in  the  ’45  was  the 
most  forlorn  of  causes.  In  the  ’15  it  had  reasonable  chances 
which  were  flung  away  by  gross  mismanagement.  But  things 
had  changed  since  Mar  raised  the  standard :  Charles  of  Sweden 
had  died ;  France  had  lost  much  of  her  prestige,  and  fallen 
under  a  regime  which  had  no  love  for  Quixotic  enterprises ; 
the  Jacobite  party  in  England  had  acquiesced  in  the 
inevitable ;  Scotland  had  lost  her  first  bitterness  about  the 
Union,  and  was  beginning  to  understand  the  solid  commercial 
advantages  of  Whig  rule ;  and  the  old  strife  of  religions 
was  dying  down  to  a  universal  Laodicean  contentment.  The 
English  Jacobities  of  the  Beaufort  and  Hinde-Cotton  stamp 
were  ready  enough  to  toast  the  Cause,  but  would  take  no 
steps  till  they  heard  of  a  French  invasion,  when  they  were 
prepared  to  cry  with  Squire  Western,  “  Hurrah  for  old 
England !  Twenty  thousand  honest  Frenchmen  are  landed  at 
Dover.”  The  ordinary  English  populace  was  thoroughly 
anti-French,  as  was  shown  by  their  fury  at  the  attempted 
invasion  of  1744,  and  any  suggestion  of  foreign  aid  would 
have  destroyed  the  little  Stuart  loyalty  they  possessed.  Again, 
Charles  was  a  Catholic;  if  he  became  an  Episcopalian,  he 
would  lose  the  support  of  the  French,  the  English  Catholics, 

*  Prince  Charles  Edioard.  By  Andrew  Lang.  London :  Gonpll  and  Go, 
[£3  3a.  net.] 
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and  the  Scots  Lowlands ;  if  he  remained  a  Catholic,  he  would 
never  get  the  confidence  of  the  English  people ;  while  if  he 
became  a  Presbyterian,  as  was  suggested,  he  would  please 
nobody.  The  actual  steps  in  the  campaign  were  as  doubtful 
as  the  chances.  England  might  waver  for  a  moment,  but  she 
was  bound  to  win  in  the  end.  The  King  might  play  the  fool 
and  get  his  valuables  on  board  a  yacht,  and  Newcastle  might 
spend  his  nights  debating  whether  to  change  masters,  but 
without  the  support  of  the  people  Charles  was  nothing,  and 
the  support  was  impossible.  Had  he  advanced  on  London  he 
might  have  beaten  the  army  at  Finchley,  but  he  had  Wade 
and  Cumberland  on  his  rear,  and  had  he  beaten  them  he  had 
still  to  conquer  England.  He  might,  to  be  sure,  have  never 
crossed  the  Borders,  held  the  line  of  the  Esk  and  Tweed  with 
his  army,  while  a  French  fleet  provided  supplies  and  men,  and 
laboured  to  make  Scotland  alone  his  kingdom.  There  was 
always  a  belated  nationalism  abroad  in  the  North  which 
might  have  united  Highlands  and  Lowlands  in  a  common 
distrust  of  the  old  enemy,  and  with  the  help  of 
France  Charles  might  have  made  Scotland  his  own. 
“  But  after  that,  what  else  ?  ”  Could  he  ever  have  ruled 
for  a  month  over  a  people  he  scarcely  understood,  and 
settled  fierce  questions  of  religion  and  politics  for  which  he 
cared  not  at  all  ?  The  truth  is  that  he  was  an  adventurer  on 
an  enterprise  which  was  doomed  from  the  beginning.  He 
could  count  at  the  start  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Stuarts  to  their 
chief,  of  the  Catholic  Macdonalds  to  a  Catholic  Prince,  and  of 
Camerons,  Macleans,  and  Macphersons  to  the  old  line  of  Kings, 
and  a  general  opposition  to  a  Whig  regime  which  all  detested. 
With  this  slender  hope  he  made  the  venture,  and  succeeded 
beyond  men’s  expectations.  But  it  was  a  mere  staving-off  of 
an  inevitable  downfall,  and  after  Prestonpans,  Clifton,  and 
Falkirk  he  goes  to  Culloden  with  the  clouds  gathering  around 
him.  “  His  kingdom,”  wrote  a  French  lady,  “  is  not  of  this 
world” ;  and,  says  Mr.  Lang,  “  Charles  is  loved  for  his  forlorn 
hope ;  for  his  desperate  resolve ;  for  the  reckless  daring,  the 
winning  charm,  that  once  were  his ;  for  bright  hair  and  brown 
eyes ;  above  all,  as  the  centre  and  inspirer  of  old  chivalrous 
loyalty,  as  one  who  would  have  brought  back  a  lost  age,  an 
impossible  realm  of  dreams.” 

In  the  faithful  picture  which  Mr.  Lang  has  drawn,  and  in 
the  melancholy  series  of  portraits  which  show  the  gradual 
degradation  of  feature  from  boyhood  to  a  sensual  old  age,  we 
see  something  of  the  Nemesis  of  his  family.  He  had  none  of 
the  sheer,  hard-bitten  strength  which  alone  could  have 
withstood  his  temptations,  nor  had  he  the  support  of 
the  gentle  and  obstinate  piety  of  his  father  and  brother. 
He  was  born  for  gaiety,  enterprise,  and  success,  and, 
though  he  was  gallant  enough  in  physical  misfortunes,  he 
could  not  endure  the  hope  deferred  and  the  inglorious  idle¬ 
ness  of  his  later  days.  He  was  at  his  best  in  the  open  air, 
living  a  soldier’s  life,  and  when  he  landed  in  Moidart  it  is  no 
wonder  that  his  followers  were  delighted  with  his  kindliness 
and  high  spirits.  Throughout  the  whole  ’45  he  was  at  his 
best,  tactful,  resourceful,  uncomplaining,  and  had  he  fallen 
with  Keppoch  and  Strathallan  at  Culloden  he  would  have 
gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  Bayard  born  out  of  due  season. 
But  he  was  ill-fated  enough  to  escape  to  France,  where  he 
returned  to  the  life  of  gaming  and  drinking  and  suppers  with 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  fitted. 
He  quarrels  with  all  his  friends,  Balhaldy,  Lochiel,  Lord 
George  Murray,  and  at  last  his  conduct  drives  his  brother 
into  taking  a  Cardinal’s  hat,  and  so  finally  ruining  the  cause. 
He  imagines  himself  a  second  Charles  XII.,  and  in  another 
mood  becomes  a  friend  of  the  philosophes,  a  correspondent  of 
Montesquieu,  and  a  patron  of  Rousseau.  He  lives  to  see 
Jacobitism  flicker  out  in  England  on  the  succession  of 
George  III.,  while  he  himself  succeeds  to  the  empty  title  of 
Charles  III.  and  the  monotonous  life  in  Italy.  He  marries  a 
cei’tain  Louise  of  Stolberg,  who  elopes  with  Alfieri.  Finally, 
between  drink  and  idleness  his  brain  seems  to  have  become 
affected,  but  he  dies  peacefully,  nursed  by  his  illegitimate 
daughter,  and  to  the  last  moved  to  tears  by  memories  of 
Scotland.  “  Untrue  to  himself,  untrue  to  many  a  friend,  he 
was  constant  to  his  Highlanders.” 

So  much  for  the  Prince,  who  to  the  world  was  the  central 
figure  of  the  Cause.  But  it  is  too  little  remembered  that 
loyalty  to  the  Stuarts  was  not  the  whole  of  Jacobitism,  nor 
even,  perhaps,  its  most  essential  part.  The  mere  fact  of 


legitimism  went  for  little  with  anybody  but  the  Stuarts,  the 
men  of  the  Royal  clan.  Mr.  Lang  rightly  insists  that  senti¬ 
ment  was  the  cause  of  the  Rising,  but  what  was  the  senti¬ 
ment  ?  Partly  loyalty  to  the  exiled  rightful  Kings,  more 
loyalty  to  an  old  order  of  things  in  religion  and  society  which 
was  rapidly  passing  away,  and  most  of  all  the  sentiment  of 
nationality,  the  antagonism  of  the  little,  poor,  proud  people 
against  the  rich,  the  exclusive  pride  of  a  race  with  its  own 
traditions  against  the  patronage  of  the  unfriendly  and  com¬ 
mercial  South.  It  was  a  fraction  of  some  such  feeling  which 
was  the  serious  element  in  the  tortuous  policy  of  a  schemer 
like  Lovat,  who  would  betray  Charles  and  Hanoverian  George 
with  scandalous  impartiality,  but  who  maintained  that  he 
had  never  betrayed  Scotland.  To  men  born  under  certain 
conditions  to  follow  the  Prince  was  a  conscientious  neces¬ 
sity,  and  only  the  weaker  and  baser  spirits  refused. 
Just  as  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden  and  Colonel  Gardiner 
with  their  traditions  could  not  have  been  Jacobites,  so  it 
was  impossible  for  Lochiel  or  Pitsligo,  the  Oliphants  of  Gask 
or  the  Scots’  non-juring  Bishops,  to  be  anything  else.  An 
ideal  may  be  mistaken,  but  if  it  be  followed  to  the  loss  of 
goods  and  the  peril  of  life,  it  is  a  purifying  force  for  its 
disciples.  Hence  the  passionate  fervour  of  the  songs  of  the 
Cause,  and  the  long  roll  of  gallant  deeds  which  adorn  those 
dreary  moorland  wars,  and  the  characters  of  men  like  Lochiel 
and  women  like  Flora  Macdonald  and  Lady  Clanranald,  which 
in  an  age  barren  of  the  more  heroic  virtues  shine  forth  with 
a  kind  of  primitive  purity  and  simplicity.  Mr.  Lang  has 
shown  us  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  as  well  as  the  bright. 
He  has  shown  us,  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  Charles  as  the 
Fairy  Prince,  and  as  the  broken-down  sot  of  Paris  and  Rome. 
But  for  the  Jacobitism,  for  which  men  suffered  death  and 
exile,  there  was  but  one  Charles, — the  Young  Adventurer,  the 
champion  of  that  elder,  vanished  Scotland,  who  on  a  misty 
July  morning  landed  on  Eriskay  to  entrust  his  fortunes  to 
his  people. 


THE  WELSH  PEOPLE* 

It  may  seem  curious  that,  at  a  time  when  the  Imperial  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  English-speaking  world  is  waxing  stronger  every 
year,  the  national  sentiment  of  its  component  parts  was  never 
more  clear  or  outspoken.  The  novelty,  perhaps,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  outspokenness.  Ireland  was  as  strenuously 
national  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Butt  gently  wooed  the  House 
of  Commons  to  mild  concessions  as  when  Parnell  taught  his 
countrymen  to  give  raucous  voice  to  their  hatred  of  England. 
Wales  has  always  preserved  its  national  feeling,  though  it  is 
chiefly  during  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  that  it  has  been  taught 
how  to  develop  and  emphasise  it.  The  sentiment  existed ;  it 
only  needed  the  stimulus  of  the  revived  Eistedhfod,  of  a 
national  University,  and  of  a  very  vigorous  representation  in 
Parliament  to  bring  out  all  its  latent  ardour.  In  these 
days  of  “  literary  abounding  ” — if  the  abundance  can  with 
any  propriety  be  called  “  literary  ” — and  perpetual  talk,  it  is 
natural  that  these  feelings  and  ideals  should  be  loudly 
“  voiced,”  to  use  the  appropriate  and  classical  expression  of 
the  daily  Press,  which  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  found  con¬ 
venient,  and  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  obsolete.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  because  those  national  senti¬ 
ments  are  more  noisily  declaimed,  they  are  therefore  modern 
or  even  much  more  vigorous  than  before.  One  has  only  to 
go  to  Yorkshire  or  Devonshire  to  realise  that  national  feeling 
has  always  existed  even  in  a  provincial  area,  and  that  there 
are  wheels  within  wheels,  nations  within  the  nation,  and  strong 
pride  of  race  and  traditions  within  the  borders  of  England 
herself.  It  is  better  it  should  be  so.  A  man  is  not  the  worse 
Englishman  because  he  is  a  good  Yorkshireman,  or  less  a 
Great  Briton  because  he  is  a  staunch  Welshman.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  feeling  that  he  must  do  credit  to  his  race 
will  make  him  the  more  emulous  to  outvie  his  competitors, 
and  the  pride  of  country,  albeit  “provincial,”  may  be  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  pride  of  empire.  The  Irish  and  Welsh 
have  proved  amply  with  their  blood  that  national  rivalry  is 
compatible  with  the  finest  devotion  of  the  Imperial  soldier, 
however  it  may  be  with  the  professional  politician.  “  Gallant 
little  Wales”  has  done  her  duty  in  Africa  every  whit  as  well 

*  Tlie  Welsh  People:  Chapters  on  their  Origin ,  History ,  Laws,  Language, 
literature,  and  Characteristics.  By  John  Rhys,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  David  Brynmor- Jones,  M.P.  With  2  Maps.  London  :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  [16s.] 
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as  Yorkshire  or  Middlesex,  and  her  separate  national  pride 
has  only  urged  her  to  greater  zeal  in  the  common  cause. 

The  present  volume,  of  which  we  are  glad  to  see  a  second 
edition  announced,  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  a  study  of 
how  national  problems  may  he  solved.  It  is  singularly  appo¬ 
site,  at  a  time  when  Irish  educational  questions,  language 
questions.  University  questions,  are  being  increasingly  pressed, 
that  we  should  understand  how  similar  problems  have  been 
met  in  Wales.  There  is,  of  course,  one  great  factor  in 
Ireland  which  does  not  exist  in  the  Welsh  situation, — the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  most  potent 
cause  both  of  weal  and  woe  in  the  once  “  distressful  country.” 
But  Wales  had,  and  has,  her  Nonconformist  difficulty  (or  ad¬ 
vantage),  which  had  much  to  say  to  the  University  question, 
and  the  way  in  which  this  arose  and  has  been  met  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sections  of  a  remarkably  instructive 
book.  What  Nonconformity  has  done  for  Wales  is  thus 
summed  up  by  the  authors : — 

"In  1730  the  Welsh-speaking  people  were  probably  as  a  whole 
the  least  religious  and  most  intellectually  backward  in  England 
and  Wales.  By  1830  they  had  become  the  most  earnest  and 
religious  people  in  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
development  had  created  powerful  Nonconformist  bodies  stronger 
than  those  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
while  the  adherents  of  the  Church  had  in  the  Welsh  district's 
dwindled  down  to  a  comparatively  small  class.  The 
Methodist  revival  which  produced  this  striking  result,  and 
which  in  many  respects  resembled  that  which  took  place 
under  Whitefield  and  Wesley  in  England,  was  commenced 
within  the  bounds  of  the  <  Lurch.  Its  origin  i9  usually  associated 
with  the  name  of  Griffith  Jones  of  Llandhowror,  but  it  was 
Howell  Harris,  and  Kowlands  of  Llangeitbo,  who  carried  the 
movement  to  a  triumphant  success.  In  the  face  of  continual 
and  violent  persecution  those  men  by  their  extraordinary  preach¬ 
ing  aroused  the  people  from  their  lethargy . By  many 

persons  unacquainted  with  the  facts  the  whole  revival  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  those  manifestations  of  dissent  which  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time  to  disturb  the  peace  of  an  organised 
Christianity.  It  may  be  looked  at  in  that  light;  it  was  no  doubt 
a  religious  revival,  but  the  moment  its  inner  meaning  is  pene¬ 
trated,  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  and  its  progress  under¬ 
stood,  it  becomes  obvious  that  it  was  a  good  deal  more  than  that 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  new  birth  of  a  people.  It  would  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  it  created  a  new  national  character — that,  of 
course,  was  impossible ;  but  it  profoundly  changed  and  strength¬ 
ened  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  Welsh-speaking 
people.  In  the  highly-strunsj  and  sensitive  natures  it  produced 
a  saintly  Gpe  equal  to  any  afforded  by  the  literature  or  tradition 
of  the  Church  Among  the  people,  who,  as  a  whole,  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  movement,  it  developed  intellectual  powers  which 
may  have  before  existed  but  which  were  only  imperfectly  utilised. 
It  induced  men  who  had  never  indulged  in  speculation  to  raise 
and  to  discuss  fundamental  religious  and  philosophic  problems, 
and  stimulated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  argumentative 
and  imaginative  faculties  of  a  naturally  quick  witted  race.  It 
turned  the  attention  of  men  to  the  art  of  oratory  aad  to  the 
capabilities  of  language . Practically  every  Welsh-speak¬ 

ing  person  became  acquainted  in  a  very  high  degree  with  the 
[Welsh]  text  of  the  Scriptures;  and  lastly,  it  improved  the 
general  moral  tone  of  the  people,  though  perhaps  it  made  them, 
when  its  results  were  quite  fresh,  take  a  somewhat  one-sided  view 
of  life  and  of  culture.” 

How  it  was  that  the  Church  allowed  so  great  a  triumph  to 
pass  out  of  its  own  hands  must  be  read  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  The  Welsh  People.  The  miserable  pay  of  the  Welsh  clergy 
led  to  a  low  standard  of  duty  and  the  neglect  of  the  offices  of 
the  Church,  and  we  hear  frequently  of  parishes  where  no 
sermons  were  preached  at  all,  or  at  best  two  or  three  sermons 
in  a  twelvemonth.  To  such  congregations  the  vivid  preaching 
of  men  like  Harris  and  Rowlands  and  their  successors  came 
like  an  electric  shock,  and  woke  them  to  new  spiritual  life. 
One  must  rejoice  at  the  result  while  deploring  the  apathy  and 
lethargy  which  in  the  last  century,  and  unfortunately  even 
to-day,  in  some  parts  of  England,  nullifies  the  efficiency  of 
one  of  the  most  potentially  powerful  and  beneficent  organisa¬ 
tions  that  ever  spread  its  network  of  agents  over  the  world. 
What  the  Church  of  England  could  do  is  practically  bound¬ 
less.  What  it  has  done  in  some  of  its  branches  this  history 
of  Welsh  Nonconformity  sufficiently  reveals. 

The  hook  covers  the  whole  field  of  Welsh  history,  law, 
society,  literature,  and  education  in  a  popular,  but  by  no 
means  sketchy,  form,  A  large  part  of  it  appeared  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Land 
in  Wales,  and  was  commonly  regarded  at  the  time  as  probably 
the  only  valuable  part  of  the  somewhat  superfluous  labours 
of  that  portentous  body.  This  part  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  there  are  new  chapters  on  Roman 


Britain,  “The  Pictish  Question,”  the  political  history  of  Waiea 
from  Cadwaladr  to  1282,  legal  and  constitutional  history  since 
1282,  and  so  forth.  The  new  matter  is  in  some  respects  even 
more  charming — because  less  directed  to  current  political  ques¬ 
tions — than  the  old.  Professor  Rhys  roams  at  large  among  those 
problems  of  Celtic  origins  and  legends  which  he  has  often  dis¬ 
cussed  before,  not  always,  if  we  remember  aright,  with  per¬ 
fect  consistency.  He  progresses,  no  doubt,  as  his  researches 
advance.  His  chapters  on  ethnology  and  the  Pictish  question 
have  already  excited  some  controversy.  He  seems  fairly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Piets  were  non-Aryan,  and  that  this  non- 
Aryan  aboriginal  population  was  the  chief  element  in  forming 
the  British  race.  The  Goidels  and  Brythons,  who  formed  the 
ruling  classes,  intermarried  with  these  “  Piets,”  and  also  with 
each  other,  but  the  later  admixture  of  Scandinavian,  Norman, 
Flemish,  and  English  blood  “has  not  greatly  modified  the 
race,  the  predominant  element  in  which  has  probably  always 
been  the  substratum  contributed  by  the  earliest  lords  of  the 
soil  of  these  islands.”  How  a  substratum  can  be  predominant, 
however,  is  not  clear.  We  cannot  here  follow  him  into  the 
discussion  of  non-Aryan  syntax,  Irish  nomenclature,  early 
Celtic  legends,  and  Ogam  inscriptions,  on  all  which  he  pours 
a  wealth  of  illustration  out  of  his  treasure-house  of  learning. 
Traces  of  matriarchy  in  Ireland,  or  at  least  descent  by  birth 
alone  apart  from  the  identity  of  paternity,  are  adduced,  with 
numerous  curious  examples  in  legend  and  personal  names. 
The  whole  subject  is  full  of  fascination,  and  Professor  Rhys 
is  as  interesting  and  suggestive  as  ever.  We  cannot  honestly 
say  that  we  find  the  historical  chapters  equally  attractive ; 
indeed  the  authors  confess  that  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is 
shadowy  and  colourless  in  the  annals  of  Wales.  But  the 
account  of  “  Ancient  Laws  and  Customs  ”  abounds  in  curious 
information,  some  of  it  so  “  curious  ”  that  it  has  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  decent  Latin.  Altogether,  whether  looked  at 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  antiquities,  ethnology, 
and  folk-lore,  or  from  that  of  the  modem  politician  or  the 
student  of  national  characteristics,  we  have  seldom  met  with 
a  more  informing  and  valuable  work.  Nor  is  the  mass  of 
authentic  information  its  sole  merit.  It  is  written  brightly 
and  sympathetically,  yet  with  a  remarkable  abstinence  from 
party  colouring.  Those  who  expected  a  Welsh  Radical 
manifesto  from  the  pens  of  Professor  Rhys  and  Mr.  Brynmor- 
Jones  will  be  disappointed.  The  book  is  well  balanced,  calm, 
judicial ;  and  though  no  Welshman  (nor  Englishman  neither) 
dealing  with  national  subjects  can  be  absolutely  impartial, 
we  must  confess  that  we  are  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
authors’  self-control.  “  Burning  questions  ”  are  treated  with 
the  least  possible  radiation.  We  wish  an  Irishman  would  do 
a  like  service  to  Ireland ;  there  is  a  great  field  open  to  him ; 
but  probably  this  is  asking  too  much  of  the  perfervidurn. 
ingenium — we  suppose  Professor  Rhys  would  have  us  say — 
Pictorum. 


DYING  OFF* 

It  is,  unfortunately,  but  seldom  that  we  can  find  space  to 
notice  French  works  of  fiction.  But  the  novel  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  following  notice  is  so  striking  and  so  full 
of  an  interest  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  universal,  that 
we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  their  attention 
directed  to  it.  Probably  M.  Rene  Bazin  would  not  agree  that 
his  admirable  story,  La  Terre  qui  Meurt,  was  written  with  a 
moral  and  intellectual  purpose,  and  intended  to  illustrate  a 
process  now  at  work  through  all  the  European  countries.  But 
thex-e  is  no  more  natural  origin  for  a  story  than  some 
general  remark,  and  in  a  sense  his  book  arises  out 
of  a  remark.  Everywhere  land  that  has  been  long 
under  tillage  fights  a  losing  battle  with  the  land  that 
is  new  to  the  plough;  and  in  consequence  the  hereditary 
landowners,  once  the  centres  of  wealth  and  social  power, 
fade  into  insignificance ;  they  are  dying  off ;  while  the  actual 
tillers  of  the  soil  find  it  daily  harder  to  win  from  the  earth 
anything  beyond  their  natural  sustenance,  and  are  confronted 
at  every  turn  with  the  spectacle  of  other  men  and  women  in 
their  own  class  to  whom  a  lighter  and  less  monotonous  toil 
brings  more  command  of  money  and  offers  a  range  of  dis¬ 
tractions  unknown  to  the  peasant.  That  is  the  observation 
that  we  all  make  for  ourselves  in  England  and  in  Scotland ; 
while  in  Ireland  the  same  causes  draw  the  labourer  not  into 

*  La  Terre  qui  Meurt.  Par  Rert  Bazin.  Paris :  Calmann  L6vy.  [3  fr.  50  c.] 
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the  great  towns,  for  they  are  few  or  none,  but  to  the  richer 
prospects  overseas.  It  is  the  same  in  Prance ;  and  M.  Bazin 
shows  you  in  a  concrete  instance  the  working  of  the  causes, 
half  social,  half  economic,  and  shows  you,  too,  the  tragedy 
and  the  pathos  of  the  struggle.  It  is  not  merely  a  phase  of  the 
struggle  for  existence.  What  still  lives,  what  still  struggles, 
though  steadily  dying  out,  is  almost  a  religion,  the  cult  of  the 
ancestral  soil,  which  is  in  the  blood  and  the  bones  of  those 
who  descend  from  generation  upon  generation  of  tillers — who 
know  one  corner  of  earth  as  then-  fathers  knew  it  before  them, 
who  labour  upon  it  in  subservience  to  the  powers  of  the  air, 
fulfilling  half-consciously  a  ritual,  “bound  to  the  earth,” 
Tolstoy  has  said,  “  as  the  vestals  to  the  sacred  fire.” 

It  is  this  cult,  this  instinctive  devotion,  and  the  failing  of 
this  cult  that  M.  Bazin  writes  of,  rather  than  the  more 
material  aspect  of  the  change.  Toussaint  Lumineau  is  a 
Vendeen  of  the  Marais,  linked  by  blood  to  a  score  of  the  best 
farmers  in  the  countryside,  and  proud  of  his  blood  as  the 
Marquis  himself,  Lumineau’s  hereditary  seigneur.  Tear  in, 
year  out,  for  centuries  there  had  been  a  Marquis  at  the 
chateau,  a  Lumineau  at  the  farm,  bound  to  each  other  by 
mutual  service.  Now  that  was  changed,  and  the  last  Marquis, 
after  living  the  way  of  his  ancestors,  hard  drinking,  hard 
riding,  hail-fellow  well  met,  had  been  forced  by  his  wife  to 
leave  the  familiar  country  for  Paris.  And  so  when  Lumineau 
is  pressed  for  the  rent  in  a  bad  season  the  Marquis  is  there  no 
longer,  and  matters  must  be  settled  with  an  agent.  But  the 
change  strikes  nearer  home.  Lumineau  is  old,  his  wife,  who 
kept  all  together,  is  dead,  and  the  eldest  of  his  children,  the 
son  who  inherits  most  strongly  his  passion  for  the  soil,  is 
crippled  by  an  accident.  The  second  son,  Francois,  is  one  of 
those  whom  barrack  life  has  ruined ;  labour  means  only  a  way 
to  get  money,  money  to  squander;  the  town  draws  him 
irresistibly,  and  he  goes  off  to  work  on  the  railways,  taking  a 
sister  with  him,  whose  portion  is  invested  in  a  little  cafe. 
The  old  man  scarcely  survives  this  disloyalty  to  La  Fromen¬ 
tiere,  and  he  is  hard  set,  for  his  hired  hand,  Jean  Nesmy,  has 
been  dismissed  because  he  had  dared  to  betroth  himself  to  the 
youngest  daughter,  Rousille.  Landless  and  a  stranger,  he  had 
no  right  to  aspire  to  the  child  of  a  metayer  of  the  Marais. 
Yet  there  is  always  hope,  for  the  youngest  son,  Andre,  serving 
in  Africa  as  orderly  to  a  brother  of  the  Marquis,  is  about  to 
return ;  and  the  scene  of  his  return  is  a  masterpiece.  Andre 
is  a  bora  worker,  a  lover  of  the  land,  a  lover  of  La  Fromentiere. 
But  Francois  was  his  favourite  brother,  and  the  farm  is  lonely 
without  those  that  had  gone.  And,  work  as  they  will,  the 
pinch  is  still  hard.  It  surprises,  rather  than  distresses,  old 
Lumineau  to  see  a  new  way  with  the  young.  They  read.  On 
Sundays  when  the  old  folk  go  round  the  fields  and  talk  over 
prospects,  Andre  is  reading.  And  at  last  the  gist  of  his 
reading  becomes  apparent.  One  day  in  winter  he  and  old 
Lumineau,  idle  with  the  frost,  determine  to  clear  the  vineyard 
wliich  the  phylloxera  has  left  useless.  The  true  spirit  of  the 
Georgies  is  in  the  description  of  that  melancholy  labour,  and 
the  thoughts  in  the  young  man’s  mind  as  he  severs  the  cling¬ 
ing  roots  up  which  once  ran  the  sap  that  passed  into  grapes — 
into  the  luxury  and  the  gaiety  of  the  peasant’s  life — but  up 
which  the  sap  ran  now  to  no  pur-pose.  Old  Lumineau  has  the 
same  thought,  and  as  they  sit  at  home,  “  That  was  a  black 
day's  work  we  did  to-day,”  he  says.  “Ay,”  says  Andre,  “but 
there  are  other  lands  where  the  vines  do  not  fail.”  And  he 
pours  out  on  them  the  flood  of  his  reading;  the  daily  in¬ 
creasing  competition  of  new  lands,  America,  Australia,  and 
the  rest.  New  lands,  where  a  man  may  have  land  for  the 
asking,  and  get  his  passage  paid  to  go  there.  The  father,  like 
the  true  peasant,  simply  answers  that  these  are  old  wives’ 
fables ;  but  before  long  a  day  comes  when  Andre  takes  ship 
for  South  America.  Logically,  that  is  the  end.  Old  Lumi¬ 
neau  is  beaten,  and  the  farm  must  pass  away  from  the 
ancient  stock. 

But  there  is  another  personage  in  the  story,  Rousille,  the 
youngest  girl,  who  in  the  early  chapters  stole  out  at  dawn  to 
meet  her  lover  in  the  verger  clos,  where  in  the  walled  orchard 
the  apple  trees  met  and  arched  over  a  vaulted  pathway,  down 
which  the  girl  ran  stooping.  The  meeting  was  in  all  honesty, 
though  her  father  blamed  Rousille  because  she,  a  Maraichine 
and  a  metayer's  daughter,  would  let  herself  be  courted  by  a 
mere  day  labourer,  a  miserable  stranger.  Tet  it  was 
Rousille  who  made  the  sacrifice  of  her  portion,  when 


the  others  refused,  to  meet  the  arrear  of  rent,  and  Mr.  Barrie 
might  envy  the  skill  which  depicted  the  peasant  girl’s  visit  to 
the  two  old  dressmakers  with  whom  the  money  was  lodged, 
and  their  counsel  to  her  in  her  distress.  It  is  a  scene  which 
English  people  would  do  well  to  read,  that  they  may  realise 
how  honest,  how  fresh,  and  how  wholesome  is  the  essential 
life  of  France,  though  one  need  hardly  particularise  this 
scene,  for  every  page  in  the  book  conveys  the  same  truth ; 
and  the  two  Miehelonne  sisters  are  not  more  charming  figures 
than  Lumineau  himself  and  his  friend,  Le  Glorieux, — or, 
indeed,  than  Rousille  and  her  constant  lover,  Jean  Nesmy. 
No  lady  in  any  land  is  treated  with  more  deference  of 
devotion  than  Jean  uses  with  Rousille;  separated  as  they 
are,  perfect  trust  is  between  them,  and  when  at  the  last 
old  Lumineau  turns  to  his  daughter  and  asks  whether  J ean 
Nesmy  would  come  back  to  La  Fromentiere,  she  answers  for 
him  confidently,  and  the  eldest  of  the  Michelonnes  is  sent 
gladly  to  make  the  necessary  advances.  So  it  comes  about 
that  although  the  name  passes,  old  Lumineau’s  blood  will 
still  be  devoted  to  the  far-m,  for  he  has  found  a  man  who  is 
kept  to  the  spot,  not  merely  by  the  love  for  the  land  he  has 
wrought  on,  but  by  the  love  also  for  a  woman ;  and  Rousille 
has  all  her  father’s  feeling  for  the  land  and  for  the  home, 
One  may  try,  in  conclusion,  to  show  how  beautifully,  when  he 
departs  from  his  habitual  simplicity,  M.  Bazin  can  set  to 
words  the  wordless  feeling  of  these  folk 

“  Every  night  the  farmer  used  to  cross  his  doorstep,  and  before 
he  went  to  bed  draw  a  breath  of  the  air  of  his  home.  He  walked 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  yard,  and,  after  his  custom,  looked  at  the 
sky  to  judge  of  the  weather  for  the  morrow.  Some  clouds  were 
gliding  westward,  the  rearguard  of  a  wider  spreading  mass  that 
lost  itself  below  the  horizon.  They  shaped  themselves  into 
transparent  islands,  sundered  by  abysses  of  a  deep  and  star-set 
blue.  The  wind  drove  them  with  one  continuous  motion  towards 
the  neighbouring  coast.  Slowly  like  a  laden  vessel  it  carried  to 
the  living  sea  the  kiss  of  the  earth-life,  the  scent  and  the  thrill 
of  growths,  the  seeds  adrift,  germs  entangled  in  the  dust,  dropping 
here  and  there  in  a  mysterious  rain,  the  cry  of  numberless 
creatures,  scarcely  heard  but  by  the  wind,  as  they  sing  in  the 
forests  of  the  pass.  A  wave  of  contentment  passed,  a  calm  and 
fruitful  tide,  on  its  way  to  join  the  other,  to  sweep  over  it  and 
spread  into  the  wide  sea-solitudes  the  odour  of  the  harvests  of 
France.  And  the  farmer,  drinking  in  the  air  where  the  soul  of 
his  Vendee  hung  suspended,  felt  in  himself  a  stirring  of  the  love 
that  had  not  weakened,  a  love  that  he  could  not  have  expressed, 
yet  that  filled  him  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones.” 
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Me.  Jacobs,  enviably  impervious  to  all  the  literary  influences 
of  the  hour  that  make  for  pessimism,  proceeds  tranquilly  with 
his  genial  delineations  of  the  humours  of  the  coasting  trade. 
A  Master  of  Craft  is  his  first  full-length  story,  but  only  in 
quantity  do  we  mark  any  notable  deviation  from  his  earlier 
methods.  The  scene  is  as  usual  laid  on  a  small  coasting 
schooner,  or  in  the  various  haunts  or  houses  of  call  of 
those  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  the  motive  is  not  for 
the  first  time  furnished  by  the  amorous  susceptibilities  of 
an  amiable  but  singularly  indiscreet  skipper.  Happily,  all 
suggestion  of  monotony  is  avoided  by  Mr.  Jacobs’s  inex¬ 
haustible  fertility  in  the  contrivance  of  ludicrous  situations. 
In  the  present  instance,  Captain  Flower,  of  the  ‘  Foam,’ 
finds  himself  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  being  simul¬ 
taneously  engaged  to  three  young  women,  and  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  entanglement,  enlists  the  services  of  the 
mate  as  his  accomplice  in  a  sham  suicide,  hoping  that  when 
the  time  is  ripe  for  his  return  to  life,  the  ineligible  partners 
will  have  consoled  themselves  elsewhere,  and  that  the  charming 
Miss  Poppy  Tyrell  will  still  be  available.  The  imbroglio  is 
worked  out  with  unflagging  ingenuity  and  a  rich  variety  of 
imexpected  complications,  and  in  the  end  a  very  proper 
Nemesis  befalls  the  inconsiderate  skipper  for  exacting  more  of 
his  accomplice  and  his  betrothed  than  could  be  reasonably 
expected  in  the  trying  circumstances.  The  story,  in  fine,  is 
very  far  from  being  a  mere  farce,  and  unlike  many  modern 
farces,  it  is  absolutely  free  from  the  taint  of  vulgarity  or 
lubricity.  Mr.  Jacobs  may  have  slightly  idealised  the  con¬ 
versation  and  manners  of  his  dramatis  personse,  but  he  has 
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done  it  in  a  manner  that  is  at  once  legitimate  and  artistic, 
nor  does  it  seriously  detract  from  the  naturalness  of  his  por¬ 
traiture.  To  say  more  of  Mr.  Jacobs's  hook  would  he  to  dis¬ 
count  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader.  A  Master  of  Graft  can  he 
unreservedly  recommended  to  all  who  have  not  lost  their 
appetite  for  wholesome  food  for  laughter. 

Mr.  Henry  James,  while  still  diligently  exercising  his  talent 
as  the  interpreter  of  recondite  and  exotic  emotions,  shows  a 
less  uncompromising  preference  for  the  abnormal  in  The  Soft 
Side  than  in  any  of  his  recent  novels.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  in 
the  position  of  being  able  to  admire  the  subtlety  of  his  method 
and  the  elaborate  ingenuity  of  his  treatment  without  being 
condemned  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  moral  malaria  as  the 
penalty  of  indulging  oui'  sesthetic  appreciation.  In  one  story, 
that  entitled  “  John  Delavoy,”  in  which  the  narrator  aids  the 
sister  of  a  dead  celebrity  in  foiling  the  vulgar  schemes  of  an 
enterprising  editor,  there  is  a  note  of  downrightness  as  rare 
as  it  is  welcome  in  Mr.  James’s  later  romances.  “Do  you 
know,  dear  Mr.  Beston,”  remarks  the  heroine,  “that  you 
make  me  very  sick  ?  ”  and  the  plain  person,  wearied  somewhat 
of  Mr.  James’s  perfect  detachment  while  engaged  in  hia 
analysis  of  the  odious,  welcomes  the  outburst  with  enthusiasm. 
As  a  tour  deforce  of  delicate  insight,  nothing  is  better  than 
the  opening  sketch.  Put  baldly,  it  is  the  account  of  how  a 
successful  literary  man,  on  the  verge  of  collapse  from  over¬ 
strain,  is  rescued  by  a  prolonged  sleep,  in  which  he  dreams 
that  he  is  the  inmate  of  a  sort  of  paradisiacal  convalescent 
home  for  mental  invalids.  The  atmosphere  of  dreamland, 
the  interconnection  of  waking  with  sleeping  thoughts,  and 
the  resumption  of  the  thread  of  consciousness,  are  all  con¬ 
veyed  with  masterly  skill.  Three  other  stories  are  of  a 
distinctly  psychic  complexion,  one  dealing  with  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  biographer,  at  first  stimulated  but  finally 
hampered  in  his  task  by  the  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  his  dead  friend;  another  describing  the  absorption  of  a 
weak  mind  in  the  spiritualistic  cult  of  a  dead  girl  whom 
he  never  saw;  and  the  third  of  a  purely  fantastic  kind. 
“  The  Tree  of  Knowledge  ”  and  “  The  Abasement  of  the 
Northmores  ”  are  clever  studies  in  disillusionment,  the  latter 
of  a  somewhat  painful  cast,  while  in  the  last  story  of  all  we 
have  a  humorous  exemplification  of  the  clashing  of  Italian 
with  American  domestic  traditions.  We  cannot  say  that 
we  have  found  the  volume  exhilarating,  in  view  of  the 
insistence  with  which  the  author  has  represented  the  living 
as  so  many  puppets,  the  strings  of  which  are  pulled  by  the 
dead,  or  the  dead-alive,  or  the  family  skeleton.  But  as  a 
virtuoso  of  transcendental  morbidity  Mr.  James  claims 
unstinted  admiration. 

Another  volume  of  short  stories  of  uncommon  interest  is 
that  put  forth  by  Miss  Crottie  imder  the  title  of  Neighbours. 
They  are  unequal  in  execution  and  far  from  optimistic  in  their 
outlook  on  humanity ;  but  we  have  not  encountered  in  any 
of  the  younger  writers  of  Irish  fiction  a  finer  talent  for  repro¬ 
ducing  the  characteristic  eloquence  of  Irish  peasant  talk. 
When  a  well-meaning  but  indiscreet  neighbour  informed 
Peggy  Dee  that  her  only  son  was  a  changeling,  Peggy  uprose 
in  her  wrath.  “  Go  home,  you  walking  stack  of  ignorance,” 
she  said,  “  an’  if  you  ever  come  within  a  hen's  race  of  my 
child— if  I  see  you  even  looking  crooked  at  him — I’ll  set  the 
dogs  o’  the  street  after  you.”  Again,  when  Mr.  Maurice 
Connors  is  knocked  up  by  the  two  runaways  in  “  Turned 
Back,”  with  what  a  splendid  wealth  of  metaphor  does  he 
apostrophise  the  trembling  pair ! — “  ‘  In  the  name  of  the 
seventeen  jeuces,  what  are  ye  thundering  an’  pounding  at 
the  doors  for,’  he  cried  wrathfully.  ‘  Here  I  am  with  a 
toothache  that  would  kill  the  Danes,  an’  every  thump  going 
through  my  head  like  the  hammers  o’  death ! ’”  It  is  in  the 
same  story,  which  describes  the  ineffectual  attempt  of  a  public- 
house  apprentice  to  enlist  while  his  master  lies  dying  of 
delirium  tremens,  that  the  conflict  between  opportunity  and 
capacity  is  thus  summed  up  by  a  tipsy  customer : — “  ‘  Bedad ! 
John  O’Dell  is  in  a  bad  way  again,’  said  the  band-boy. 
‘  Wow !  Isn’t  it  terrible  to  have  soft  brains,  an’  he  with 
the  handlin’  o’  this  world  of  fine  liquor,  that  he  could  be 
drunk  every  day  that  riz  on  him  in  comfort  if  he  had  a 
solid  headpiece !  But  that’s  the  way  with  human  nature, 
— conthrairy  an’  r’asonless  always !  People  that  have  full 
an’  plenty  never  know  how  to  enjoy  it.’  ”  Alike  by  its  out¬ 
bursts  of  wild  humour  and  its  ruthless  delineation  of  the 


soul-destroying  effects  of  the  diink  habit,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  stories  in  a  volume  written  throughout  with 
an  energy  and  breadth  of  handling  rare  in  the  work  of  a 
woman. 

Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has  travelled  far  since  his  early 
farcical  ventures,  and  though  we  are  unregenerate  enough  to 
welcome  with  gratitude  such  relapses  into  lecity  as  his  Human 
Boy,  it  is  impossible  in  view  of  work  so  earnest  in  aim  and 
careful  in  workmanship  as  Sons  of  the  Morning  to  gainsay  his 
claim  to  recognition  not  merely  as  an  able  but  as  a  strenuous 
and  serious  novelist.  In  the  volume  before  us  the  scene  is 
once  more  laid  in  Devonshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dartmoor,  for  which  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  cherishes  a  deep 
and  passionate  devotion,  and  the  plot,  though  familiar  in  its 
main  outlines,  derives  freshness  and  interest  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  heroine  is  placed.  Honor 
Endicott,  who  lives  with  a  blind  uncle,  is  the  last  of  her  race, 
and  mistress  in  her  own  right  of  the  farm  that  has  descended 
to  her  through  a  long  line  of  yeomen.  At  the  opening  of 
the  story  she  has  just  decided  to  marry  her  neighbour, 
Christopher  Yeoland,  like  herself  the  last  of  a  yeoman  stock, 
and  for  the  rest  a  vivacious,  engaging,  but  indolent  optimist. 
Scarcely  have  they  been  betrothed  when  Myles  Stapledon, 
Honor's  cousin,  a  man  of  substance  as  well  as  of  high  aims, 
comes  upon  the  scene.  His  powerful  individuality  impresses 
his  cousin,  though  without  seriously  shaking  her  allegiance ; 
but  Yeoland,  in  a  moment  of  impatience  and  jealous  distrust, 
releases  her  from  her  engagement,  and  goes  off  to  Australia, 
whence  in  due  time  he  sends  a  false  report  of  his  death, 
backed  by  the  arrival  of  a  coffin  containing  the  remains  of  a 
namesake.  So  Honor  marries  Stapledon  and  is  happy  enough 
till  Yeoland’s  return.  Then  the  tables  are  turned,  and  it  is 
Stapledon  who  is  tormented  with  jealousy.  Finally  he  is 
killed  by  a  purely  accidental  fall  over  a  cliff,  and  Honor 
marries  Yeoland,  with  every  prospect  of  happiness  until  she 
overhears  her  blind  uncle  talking  to  himself  about  Myles’s 
heroic  self-sacrifice,  and  we  leave  her,  with  a  mind  poisoned 
by  this  misconception,  to  face  a  future  for  ever  haunted  by  a 
ghost  of  her  own  raising.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Hardy — in 
regard  to  the  curious  relations  of  the  principal  characters, 
their  helpless  subjugation  to  destiny,  and  the  spirit  of  Nature- 
worship  which  animates  many  passages  in  the  dialogue  and 
description — is  strongly  felt  throughout  a  book  which — in  spite 
of  some  excellent  rustic  interludes — exercises  in  the  main  a 
somewhat  depressing  influence  on  the  reader. 

The  Conquest  of  London  is  not  a  sensational  romance  of  the 
next  European  war,  as  its  name  might  easily  suggest.  On  the 
contrary,  the  conquerors  not  only  belong  to  the  spindle  side 
of  creation,  but  they  are  anything  of  an  Amazonian  type. 
Novels  without  heroes  are  common  enough,  but  here  we 
have  a  story  with  four  heroines — a  quartet  of  pretty  and 
impecunious  orphans — who,  suddenly  extricated  from  the 
clutch  of  poverty  by  the  unexpected  legacy  of  an  eccentric 
uncle,  rashly  decide  to  spend  the  entire  sum  on  a  husband¬ 
hunting  excursion  to  London.  The  results  of  the  campaign 
— -humorous,  exciting,  disastrous,  and  at  times  humiliating 
— are  set  forth  with  her  accustomed  skill  and  charm 
by  Miss  Gerard.  The  Conquest  of  London  is  in  lighter  vein 
than  many  of  her  books,  and  cannot  compare  with  some  of 
her  studies  of  life  and  character  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  bright  and  entertaining 
narrative. 

Miss  Sergeant  in  Daunay' s  Tower  describes  the  regeneration 
of  a  middle-aged  doctor  with  a  disreputable  past,  by  his  dis¬ 
interested  affection  for  the  beautiful,  high-spirited,  and 
altogether  admirable  daughter  of  the  doctor’s  patron.  That 
patron,  John  Daunay,  is  a  most  unnatural  parent,  for  after 
omitting  to  recognise  his  child  for  eighteen  years,  he  brutally 
punishes  her  for  refusing  to  marry  a  man  she  has  never  seen 
by  branding  her  falsely  in  his  will  with  the  stigma  of  illegiti¬ 
macy.  Such  things  are,  of  course,  conceivable,  but  Miss 
Sergeant  fails  in  the  present  instance  to  lend  plausibility 
to  her  plot.  Her  characters  are  a  jumble  of  contradictions 
— jumping  from  steely  composure  one  moment  to  convulsive 
fury  the  next — and  the  sustained  artificiality  of  the  story  is 
only  redeemed  from  absurdity  by  the  author’s  fluent  style  and 
the  unflagging  energy  with  which  she  shifts  the  scene  and 
bustles  her  puppets  about  the  stage. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

The  Genius  of  Protestantism :  a  Booh  for  the  Times.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  McCheyne  Edgar,  D.D.  (Oliphant,  Anderson, 
and  Ferrier.  6s.)  —It  was  a  good  idea  of  Dr.  Edgar  to 
write  on  the  genius  of  Protestantism.  Not  a  few  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  Chuich  of  England  speak  of  Protestantism  with 
disdain,  and  regard  its  connection  with  their  Church  as  a 
plague-spot  on  its  history.  There  is  some  danger,  therefore, 
that  those  who  listen  to  such  teaching  may  forget,  or  perhaps 
never  learn,  the  deep  debt  they  owe  to  the  movement  which  pre¬ 
served  a  rational  faith  for  the  Teutonic  peoples.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Europe  stood  in  perplexity  between  the  frivolous  sceptics 
of  the  Renaissance  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  religion  so  disfigured 
by  childish  and  fantastic  superstitions  that  it  had  ceased  to  be 
credible  to  men  of  enlightenment.  The  Protest  of  the  Reformers 
indirectly  introduced  great  practical  reforms  into  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  it  gave  to  those  who  separated  from  it  a  faith  which 
they  could  believe  without  being  guilty  of  intellectual  suicide. 
It  is  true  that  the  after-history  of  Protestantism  did  not  quite 
fulfil  the  promise  of  its  heroic  youth.  Rendered  timid  by  the 
bloody  wars  and  the  revolutionary  social  movements  which  its 
Protest  had  excited,  it  sought  refuge  behind  the  State,  became 
intellectually  timid,  and  often  spiritually  slothful.  But  its 
original  genius  never  altogether  deserted  it,  and  its  history  can 
show  a  record  of  quiet  moral  and  religious  progress  to  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel.  Dr.  Edgar  writes  with  know¬ 
ledge  and  with  unflagging  enthusiasm,  and  we  credit  him  with 
the  wish  to  be  fair.  In  the  opening  chapter  of  his  work  he  lays  down 
the  admirable  principle  that  we  are  net  likely  to  do  full  justice  to 
Protestantism  if  we  do  injustice  to  the  Romanism  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it  and  still  confronts  it.  In  the  course  of  his  work, 
however,  he  often  forgets  his  initiatory  good  resolution,  and 
indulges  in  an  indiscriminate  laudation  of  Protestantism,  and  in 
a  not  less  indiscriminate  vilification  of  Catholicism.  But  it  is 
hard,  we  suppose,  for  an  Irish  Protestant  living  in  Dublin  to 
be  altogether  fair  to  a  Church  with  which  his  own  is  often 
in  deadly  conflict  With  much,  if  not  with  all,  that  he  says 
about  the  superiority  of  Protestantism  as  a  religion  for  educated 
men,  we  can  cordially  agree.  But  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
dwelling  upon  the  circumstance  that  money  flows  faster  into 
Protestant  than  into  Catholic  pockets,  and  that  Protestants 
know  better  than  Catholics  how  to  make  themselves  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  present  world.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  in 
Canada  “  the  great  jobs,  the  industries,  the  commerce,  and  the 
principal  shops  are  in  the  hands  of  Protestants.”  But  Catholics 
may,  with  reason,  object  to  such  a  test  being  applied  to  their 
religion,  and  plead  that  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to 
inquire  which  form  of  Christianity  better  promotes  the  virtues 
inculcated  in  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Edgar’s  volume  abounds 
in  quotations,  some  of  them  of  gieat  interest.  He  cites  a  pre¬ 
diction  from  an  American  writer  which  deserves  attention  : — 
“  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  free  humanistic  spirit  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  climax  of  its  development.  It  is  sweeping 
forward  to  its  final  excesses.  It  has  plunged  the  great  body  of 
men  into  a  condition  of  doubt,  of  utter  indifference  to  spiritual 
things,  of  intense  worldliness,  like  that  which  characterised  the 
last  days  of  classical  civilisation.  Hence,  in  accordance  with  its 
fundamental  law,  Christianity  must  soon  undergo  another  trans¬ 
formation.  The  sense  of  spiritual  need  will  again  be  aroused  to 
its  fullest  activity.  A  new  age  of  faith  will  begin.’'  These 
words  are,  we  believe,  true ;  and  they  account  for  the  revival 
of  Catholicism  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  for  the  recent 
growth  of  the  High  Church  party  in  Eagland.  A  Church  with 
impressive  services  and  a  definite  creed  has  many  attractions  for 
those  who  are  beset  with  intellectual  doubts,  but  have  the  wish 
to  believe.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Protestantism  retains 
enough  of  its  true  genius  to  offer  to  such  spirits  a  more  rational, 
and  therefore  more  abiding,  solution  of  their  difficulties. 


THE  EXPOSITOR’S  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Expositor’s  New  Testament.  Edited  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
M.A.  Yol.  II.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  28s.)  —  This  second 
volume  contains  Acts  (by  Professor  Knowling),  Romans  (by 
Professor  Deaney),  and  1  Corinthians  (by  Professor  Findlay). 
Comparing  it  with  Dean  Alford’s  edition,  we  find  it  worked  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale.  There  are  nine  hundred  and  sixty  three 
pages  as  against  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  (2  Corinthians 
having  been  reserved  for  the  third  volume).  The  various  read¬ 
ings  occupy  a  much  smaller  space,  the  editor  having  limited  the 


references  in  this  department — wisely,  we  think — to  the  chief 
authorities.  Consequently  the  commentary  is  much  more  full. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  has  used  this  volume  daily  since  its 
publication,  besides  examining  specially  the  more  difficult  and 
disputable  passages.  The  result  of  this  experience  has  been  to 
strengthen  the  belief,  expressed  in  the  notice  of  the  first  volume, 
that  the  work  is  one  of  great  merit ;  the  text  is  always  carefully 
examined,  with  reference  both  to  Hellenistic  and  Classical  Greek, 
and  the  exegesis  is  evidently  the  work  of  thoroughly  competent 
persons.  Not  less  conspicuous  is  the  breadth  of  view.  The 
introduction  to  the  Acts  is,  we  think,  especially  valuable. 
No  book  in  the  New  Testament  demands  a  better  equip¬ 
ment  both  of  learning  and  of  sound  judgment.  Much 
labour  has  been  lately  expended  on  the  book  by  critics  of  various 
schools.  Precedence  may  fairly  be  accorded  to  Professor  Ramsay, 
but  the  names  of  McGiffert,  Orello  Cone,  Blass,  Page,  will  occur 
to  the  Biblical  student.  Professor  Knowling  shows  himself  to  be 
fully  informed  as  to  the  latest  results  of  inquiry.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  deal  with  particular  passages.  One,  however,  we  may 
briefly  mention.  It  is  the  famous  crux  of  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  “  Else 
what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for  the  dead  ?  ”  Professor 
Findlay  explains  it  by  the  well-known  experience  “that  the  death 
of  Christians  leads  to  the  conversion  of  survivors.”  But  could 
such  an  experience  have  become  sufficiently  common  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  to  be  used,  when  that  Church  had  existed  for 
so  short  a  time  ?  St.  Paul  arrived  at  Corinth  late  in  50  A.D.,  and 
wrote  this  letter  early  in  56.  A  period  of  little  more  than  five 
years  could  hardly  have  witnessed  so  many  conversions  of  this 
kind  as  to  make  the  experience  familiar.  Professor  Findlay  lays 
down  some  conditions  for  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  which 
we  cannot  accept.  The  Corinthian  Christians  may  well  have 
been  superstitious  enough — if  we  choose  to  use  the  word — to  use 
a  substitutionary  baptism.  And  we  can  conceive  St.  Paul  not 
disdaining  to  use  it.  He  did  not  disdain  to  turn  to  his  purpose 
strange  Rabbinical  fancies  when  occasion  served. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL. 

The  Evolution  of  the  English  Novel.  By  Francis  Hovey 
Stoddard,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  6s.) — This  is  a  pleasant  little 
book,  full  of  suggestive  criticism.  But  “  Phases  ”  or  “  Develop¬ 
ments  of  the  English  Novel”  would  have  been  a  better  name  for 
it  than  the  rather  high  flying  title  Mr.  Stoddard  has  chosen. 
We  have  read  very  carefully  the  pages  devoted  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “  evolution  ”  and  its  application  to  the  growth 
of  the  novelist’s  art  and  responsibility,  and  we  lay  down  the  book 
entirely  unconvinced  that  “  evolution  ”  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  The  novel  is  the  expression  of  the  mood,  or  a  mood, 
of  the  hour.  It  reflects  the — or  some  of  the — political,  social, 
and  emotional  conditions  of  its  time.  A  novel  that  makes  a 
“hit”  is  followed  by  a  succession  of  imitations,  some  of  which 
may  perhaps  be,  in  points  of  method  and  style,  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  book  that  gave  the  pattern.  But  most  of  the 
imitations  will  be  inferior  to  the  pattern;  and  in  time  the 
reading  public  will  weary  of  them.  That  kind  of  novel  will  be 
said  to  be  “  played  out,”  and  some  new  writer  will  make  a  new 
departure  in  a  new  line.  But  this  is  not  evolution.  One  kind  of 
great  novel  does  not  grow  out  of,  or  into,  another  kind  of  great 
novel.  A  better  case  for  evolution  might  be  made  out  of  the 
story  of  the  developments  of  fiction  preceding  the  birth  of  the 
novel  which  Mr.  Stoddard  says  happened  when  Richardson  wrote 
“  Pamela.”  There  were  romances  as  far  back  as  the  sixth 
century,  but  no  novel  until  the  tale  of  “external,  far-off, 
glorious  unrealities  passed  away,”  and  in  their  “place  came 
the  simple  story  of  a  humble  life,  in  scenes  real,  at  hand, 
the  story  of  a  simple,  homely,  struggling  soul;  the  story  of 
a  Pamela,  of  a  Marianne,  of  a  Manon  Lescaut,  of  a  Joseph 
Andrews,  of  a  Clarissa  Harlowe.”  The  novel  once  born,  Mr. 
Stoddard  traces  what  he  calls  its  evolution — what  we  should  call 
its  development  and  differentiation — upon  four  lines  :  the  novel  of 
personality,  the  novel  of  history,  the  novel  of  romance,  the  novel 
of  purpose,  and  so  comes  to  the  modern  problem  novel ;  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  show  in  each  case  an  advance  in  motives  and  methods  “  from 
the  physical  to  the  intellectual,  from  the  depiction  of  far-off  occur¬ 
rences  and  adventures  to  the  narration  and  representation  of 
contemporaneous,  immediate,  domestic  occurrences ;  and,  finally, 
to  the  presentation  of  conflicts  of  the  mind  and  soul  beneath  the 
external  manifestations.”  To  Mr.  Stoddard  it  seems  that  there 
is  promise  of  much  good  for  the  world  in  the  preoccupation  of 
the  modern  novel  with  social,  religious,  and  ethical  problems. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  careful  to  say  that  he  does  not  consider 
that  any  of  the  problem  novels  have  as  yet  given  us  “  great 
treatments  ”  of  their  themes.  Nor  does  he  find  in  any  of  them 
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"solutions/’'’  But  that  the  authors  of  these  books  should  try  to 
find  solutions  seems  to  him  to  indicate  a  “  confidence  in  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  novel  as  a  permanent  form  of  literature."  The 
immense  popularity  of  the  novel  assures  its  permanence  for  the 
present,  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  “  bull.”  And  the  preference  for 
books  with  the  problem-motive  only  means,  we  fear,  that  the 
reading  public  of  our  day.  being  in  the  main  uneducated,  likes 
the  excitement  of  discussion  better  than  the  repose  of  solution 
or  the  finish  of  art. 


THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  PATENTS. 

The  Law  and  Practice  Relating  to  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions. 
By  Roger  William  Wallace  and  John  Bruce  Williamson.  (W. 
Clowes  and  Sons.  40s.) — Tbis  is  a  legal  text-book  on  a  branch  of 
the  law  of  great  importance  to  manufacturers,  and  productive  of 
much  litigation.  An  inventor  is  not  primarily  entitled  to  make 
sole  use  of  his  invention  ;  and  neither  at  common  law  nor  by  any 
statute  is  there  such  a  thing  as  property  in  a  new  invention. 
The  inventor  may,  it  is  true,  keep  the  object  or  the  process  of  his 
discovery  secret,  but  that  is  as  much  as  saying  that  he  shall 
desist  from  all  the  profits  which  the  invention  may  place  within 
his  reach.  Having  once  published  his  invention  to  the  world,  he 
has  made  the  public  free  to  use  or  copy  it  as  they  think  fit.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  his  ingenuity,  he 
must  get  a  grant  to  use  his  invention  and  to  prevent 
others  doing  so  for  such  a  period  as  the  law  will  allow 
him.  This  grant  is  a  monopoly,  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
can  only  be  bestowed  by  the  Crown,  and  only  in  certain 
eases.  The  Crown  as  the  protector  of  trade,  which  in 
the  Middle  Ages  it  more  or  less  really  was,  soon  played  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  introducing  new  manufactures  from  abroad,  and 
granted  letters  of  protection  to  foreign  traders.  Thus 
Edward  III.  enabled  a  native  of  Flanders  to  establish  the 
industry  of  clothmaking  in  this  country.  The  custom  of  grant¬ 
ing  similar  privileges  to  Englishmen  by  means  of  letters  patent — 
that  is,  letters  open  to  all  men  and  addressed  to  all  men  in  the 
Sovereign’s  name — soon  followed.  The  law,  which  recognised 
this  Royal  right  to  intervene  and  grant  a  monopoly,  soon  found 
it  needful  to  protest  against  its  abuse.  Under  the  Tudors  the 
practice  of  granting  the  most  objectionable  monopolies  became 
an  inexpensive  method  of  rewarding  favourites.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  carried  the  practice  even  further  than  her  predecessors,  and 
by  the  end  of  her  reign  the  Courts  of  Law  had  had  occasion  to 
distinguish  between  unlawful  monopolies  and  those  of  some 
manufacture  new  to  the  country  and  granted  for  a  limited 
time.  These  monopolies,  granted  to  the  first  inventor,  were 
held  to  be  a  proper  incentive  to  enterprise,  and  consequently 
advantageous  to  the  nation.  James  I.  soon  after  his  accession 
issued  a  declaration,  speaking  of  monopolies  as  contrary  to  our 
laws,  unless  they  were  for  projects  of  new  invention.  But  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  exactly  carried  out  the  precepts  which  he  laid 
down,  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  most  objectionable 
monopolies  led  to  the  intervention  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Every  person  who  kept  an  inn  was  compelled  to  pay  fees 
for  the  grant  of  a  license  to  certain  favourites,  who  in  their 
turn  had  got  a  monopoly  to  grant  leave  to  act  as  inn¬ 
keeper.  The  making  of  gold  and  silver  thread  was  likewise 
made  a  monopoly.  Public  feeling  began  to  run  high.  Some  of 
the  chief  holders  of  monopolies  were  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  James  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  appeared  in 
person  and  announced  that  he  intended  to  revoke  the  grants. 
In  1624  the  famous  statute  of  monopolies  was  passed,  abolishing 
the  abuses  which  had  grown  up.  and  making  one  single  exception 
in  favour  of  inventors.  The  reasonable  time  during  which  an 
inventor  might  enjoy  his  privileges  was  fixed  at  fourteen  years. 
Such  is  the  early  history  of  the  law,  and  the  authors  of  this  book 
rightly  dwell  on  the  antiquity  of  the  law  of  patents.  “  Thus  the 
statute  of  Monopolies  created  no  new  patent  right.  It  merely 
forbade  the  granting  of  those  monopolies  which  the  law  had 
already  declared  to  be  ultra  vires  of  the  Royal  prerogative.  All 
legal  patent  grants  were  left  precisely  where  they  were  before, 
except  that  in  no  future  case  could  the  term  of  a  patent  grant 
exceed  fourteen  years.”  Even  down  to  the  present  day  the  law 
has  retained  the  language  and  the  principles  of  the  Act  of 
James  I/s  reign,  and  the  form  of  grant  of  letters  patent  bears 
traces  of  its  extreme  antiquity.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
follow  the  authors  of  this  very  complete  and  well-arranged  book 
into  the  intricacies  of  the  modern  law.  The  name  of  Mr.  Roger 
Wallace,  Q  C.,  is  so  well  known  as  a  patent  lawyer  that  those  who 
have  occasion  to  use  this  book  can  hardly  have  higher  authority 
to  rely  on. 


The  Young  Sportsman.  Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson.  (Lawrence 
and  Bullen.  10s.  6d.) — Mr.  Watson,  the  editor  of  the  Badminton 


Magazine,  has  put  together  in  this  volume  the  articles  in  the 
“  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport ’’  (published  by  the  same  firm)  which 
seem  most  necessary  for  boys  who  are  to  grow  up  with  tastes  and 
knowledge  for  outdoor  exercise  and  field  sports.  Some  of  the 
articles  have  been  furnished  with  introductions,  covering,  for  the 
sake  of  young  readers,  what  their  seniors  were  supposed  to  know. 
The  book  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated,  but  it  i3  not  a  case  in 
which  the  half  is  greater  than  the  whole.  The  parent  “  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,"  if  not  too  expensive,  is  a  very  valuable  book  of  reference 
of  it3  kind. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 

[Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Books  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  In  other  forms .] 

The  Speaker's  Chair.  By  Edward  Lummis.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin, 
2s.  6d.) — In  the  first  century  of  which  Mr.  Lummis  gives  a 
record  of  occupants  of  the  “Speaker’s  Chair"  (1377-1478)  there 
are  some  forty  names,  besides  lacunas  which  cannot  be  filled  up. 
Since  1801  there  have  been  eight,  including  Mr.  Speaker  Gully. 
In  the  old  days  Parliaments  had  very  brief  lives,  never  lasting 
more  than  a  few  months.  And  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
fitting  man  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  now.  Indeed, 
the  account  of  the  development  of  the  office  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  in  Mr.  Lummis’s  book.  The  Speaker  had  to 
be  the  champion  of  the  House,  defending  it  against  outside 
powers;  now  he  has  to  defend  it  from  itself.  In  the  ninth  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Serjeant  Yelverton,  when  elected  to  the 
office,  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  defect  in  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  Speaker’s  qualifications.  "  He  that  supplieth 
this  place  ought  to  be  a  man  big  and  comely,  stately  and  well 
spoken,  bis  voice  great, his  nature  haughty,  and  his  purse  plenti¬ 
ful  and  heavy.”  The  plea  did  not  avail,  but  he  was  burdened 
with  the  office  for  little  more  than  three  months.  The  most 
famous  Speakers  are  William  Lenthall,  who  was  elected  in  1640, 
and  after  various  intervals  of  office,  presided  in  the  last  Session 
of  the  Long  Parliament ;  Arthur  Onslow,  who  sat  for  more 
than  thirty-four  years  ;  Henry  Addington,  and  Charles  Abbott. 
In  our  own  days  the  House  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  its 
selections,  not  the  least  happy,  considering  how  little  was  known 
of  his  qualifications,  being  the  last.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  (1770- 
1780)  must  not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Lummis  records  two  famous 
utterances  of  his.  In  one  he  called  the  House  to  order  in  these 
terms  :  “  You  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  other  House  ”  ;  the  other 
was  his  speech  to  the  King  when  he  presented  a  Bill  that  had 
been  passed  for  paying  his  debts  and  increasing  his  allowance  by 
£100,000 :  “  Your  faithful  Commons  have,  in  a  time  of  public 
distress,  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  labouring  under 
burdens  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  granted  you  a  supply  and 
great  additional  revenue,  great  beyond  example,  great  beyond 
your  Majesty’s  highest  wants,  but  hoping  that  what  we  have 
contributed  so  liberally  will  be  employed  wisely."  Mr.  Lummis 
has  given  us  a  book  of  considerable  value. 


Studies  in  Texts.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  Vol.  VI.  (Horace 
Marshall  and  Son.  3s.  6d.) — This  is  the  completing  volume  of  Dr. 
Parker’s  “  Studies.’’  The  title  is  not  descriptive,  for  the  texts, 
so  far  at  least  as  this  volume  is  concerned,  are  rather  mottoes 
than  subjects.  The  preacher  does  not  interpret  a  complete  saying, 
but  gives  us  reflections  more  or  less  suggested  by  the  words. 
“We  abode  in  the  valley,”  for  instance,  in  Deut.  iii.  29  (describ¬ 
ing  the  halt  of  Israel  while  Moses  ascends  Pisgah),  is  made  the 
occasion  for  various  moralisings  on  life,  sometimes  forcible 
enough,  but  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  “  Christ  has  abolished 
death.  Poor,  poor  death !  What !  Abolished  ?  It  is  an  act  of 
contempt,  and  yet  an  act  of  sovereignty."  Surely  a  little  more 
sobriety  of  expression  would  be  more  becoming. 


Thomson’s  Winter:  a  Reproduction  of  the  Original  Edition. 
With  Introduction  by  W.  Willis,  Q.C.  (W.  H.  Bartlett.  Is.  net.) 
— Mr.  Willis  is  a  collector  of  editions  of  Thomson,  and  is  probably 
unrivalled  in  his  knowledge  of  the  poet,  who,  indeed,  has  few 
readers  nowadays.  Mr.  Willis  is  severe  on  the  later  biographers 
who  have  reproduced  some  gossip  which  might  have  been  more 
profitably  suffered  to  perish, — the  story  of  the  poet  eating  the 
peaches  off  the  wall  because  he  was  too  lazy  to  pluck  them.  The 
only  doubt  is  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  deny  the  idle  stories. 
The  real  interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  contrast  between  the 
first  text  and  that  which  received  Thomson’s  final  corrections. 
The  poem  is  more  than  doubled  in  length,  being  expanded 
from  405  lines  to  1,069  in  the  edition  before  us.  The  total 
number  of  the  Four  Seasons  grew  from  3,902  to  5,423,  a  middle 
term  being  found  in  the  "  Subscription  Edition”  of  1730,  which 
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contained  4,363.  The  verbal  corrections  may  fairly  be  said  to  be 
for  the  better.  No  one  can  doubt  but  that  “  Congenial  Horrors, 
hail!  ”  is  better  than  “Wished,  wintry,  Horrors,  hail !  ”  if  either 
is  good.  And  some  of  the  additions  are  of  value.  The  really 
charming  lines  about  the  redbreast  who — 

“  Hopping  o’er  tlie  floor, 

Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 

And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  Is,” 

were  an  afterthought.  But  we  must  own  that  Thomson  does  not 
please  when  he  is  compared  with  the  finer  taste  and  keener 
observation  of  Tennyson.  We  can  hardly  wish  success  to  Mr. 
Willis  in  his  desire  to  “increase  the  study,  by  our  young  men 
and  women,  of  the  pure  and  noble  writings  of  Thomson.”  His 
place  in  the  “  British  poets  ”  is  probably  secure,  but  he  must  be 
content  to  remain  unread,  even  when  he  rises  to  such  heights  as 
his  paraphrase  of  “  Consider  the  Lilies  ”  : — 

“  Observe  the  rising  lily’s  snowy  grace. 

Observe  the  various  vegetable  race.” 


Dartmoor  Illustrated.  By  T.  A.  Falcon,  M.A.  (J.  G.  Commin, 
Exeter.  12s.  6d.  net  and  25s.) — This  volume  is  intended  to  be  a 
«  pictorial  Companion  ”  to  a  recent  republication  of  the  “  Peram¬ 
bulation  of  Dartmoor  and  the  Venville  Precincts.”  It  consists  of 
a  hundred  photographic  illustrations,  with  topographic  notes,  by 
Mr.  Falcon.  The  photographs  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  do  as 
much  justice  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  forest  as  the  camera 
can  do.  _ _ 

Half-Hours  in  Japan.  By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Moore.  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  6s.) — Mr.  Moore,  who  has  been  engaged  in  missionary 
work  in  Japan,  writes  a  pleasant  little  book — perhaps  too  elabor¬ 
ately  simple  in  style — about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Japanese.  Of  course  it  is  the  sunny  side  of  the  country  and  the 
people  that  he  describes.  But  he  does  not  find  everything  per¬ 
fect.  He  is  very  “  faithful  ”  about  the  fruit,  which  seems  to  be 
but  of  poor  quality;  the  persimmon  only  moves  him  to  any¬ 
thing  like  enthusiasm.  The  book  is  likely  to  be  really  service¬ 
able  to  any  traveller  in  the  country,  for  Mr.  Moore  is  always 
practical.  One  piece  of  advice  we  may  quote : — When  there  is 
an  earthquake,  do  not  run  out  of  the  house,  but  stand  in  the 
doorway  till  it  is  over.  We  see  that  in  the  description  of 
marriage  ceremonies  bridegroom  and  bride  have  to  drink  (nine 
times  too!)  out  of  a  cup  with  two  spouts.  This  is  the  Siiras 
aJu<piKibreA\oi'  of  Homer,  if,  indeed,  Schliemann  is  right  in  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  that  phrase. 


The  Palace  of  Poor  Jack.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen.  (J.  Nisbet  and 
Co.  Is.  net.) — Mr.  Crockett  commends  Mr.  Bullen  to  the  public 
—modestly  saying  that  the  “Palace”  needs  no  “porch”  of  his 
making — and  Mr.  Bullen  commends  a  design  for  furnishing  a 
home  for  “  Poor  Jack”  when  he  is  ashore,  and  in  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  evil  creatures  who  are  accustomed  to  prey  upon 
him.  The  special  cause  which  calls  for  a  new  effort  in  this 
direction  is  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  nautical  life  on  the 
Thames.  It  has  moved  lower  down  the  river.  Forty  odd  years 
ago  it  was  at  Ratcliff  Highway— and  probably  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  still  there— but  now  the  West  India  Dock  Eoad  is 
the  place  where  the  vavrucbs  &x^os  is  thickest.  Here  Mr.  Passmore 
Edwards  is  going  to  build  the  “  Palace.”  The  public  is  asked  to 
furnish  it,  start  it,  and  keep  it  going.  To  persuade  this  same 
public  is  Mr.  Bullen’s  object.  With  the  readers  of  the  Spectator, 
who,  if  we  may  say  so  much  of  a  colleague,  have  reason  to  think 
well  of  him,  he  ought  to  succeed.  We  may  add  that  the  present 
headquarters  of  the  Sailors’  Institute  is  at  Mercer  Street, 
Shadwell,  E.C.  _ _ 


Elementary  Studies  in  Chemistry.  By  Joseph  Tor rey,  jun.  (A. 
Constable  and  Co.  6s.  net.)— Mr.  Torrey  is  an  instructor  in 
Harvard  University.  It  is  specially  interesting,  therefore,  to  see 
what  demands  he  makes  on  behalf  of  the  subject  which  he  pro¬ 
fesses.  The  time  he  demands  for  chemistry  is  “  at  least  five,  and 
preferably  six,  hours  per  week.”  He  also  requires  that  the 
student  should  already  have  a  knowledge  of  “elementary  physics, 

geometry,  and  algebra.” - We  have  received  Part  II.  of  A 

Treatise  on  Zoology,  edited  by  E.  Bay  Lankester  (A.  and  C.  Black, 
15s.  net),  containing  “  Great  Divisions  of  the  Metazoa,”  by  the 
editor;  “  Porifera,”  by  E.  A.  Minchin,  M.A. ;  “  Hydromedusm 
and  ScyphomedusEe,”  by  G.  H.  Fowler,  B. A. ;  and  “  Anthozoa  and 
Ctenophora,”  by  G.  C.  Bourne,  M.A. 


We  have  received  a  very  convenient  edition,  described  as  “  The 
Elongated  Edition,”  of  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Oxford  Press), 
which  may  be  obtained  with  or  without  “  Hymns,  Ancient  and 
Modern,”  attached,  and  also  printed  on  either  common  paper  or  the 


Indian  paper  which  is  almost  a  speciality  of  the  Oxford  Press.  It 

measures  6  in.  by  2J  in.,  and  weighs  about  3  oz. - The  Days  of  Our 

Pilgrimage,  by  the  Bev.  S.  C.  Lowry  (Skeffington  and  Son,  3s.  6d.), 
is  described  as  containing  “  Devotional  Readings  for  Church  and 
Home,”  under  the  various  headings  of  “  Walking,”  “  Waiting,” 
“Watching,”  and  “Working.” 


War  Books. — Of  books  about  the  war  in  South  Africa  we  have 
The  Siege  of  Mafeking,  by  J.  Angus  Hamilton  (Methuen  and 
Co,  6s.)  Mr.  Hamilton  republishes  in  this  volume  certain  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Times  and  to  Black  and  White,  illustrating  them 
with  photographs  that  have  appeared  in  the  latter  journal.  The 
first  six  chapters  are  introductory ;  in  the  seventh  the  author  gets, 
so  to  speak,  to  work,  giving  a  very  graphic  description  of  the 
“  Skirmish  at  Five  Mile  Bank.”  One  of  the  most  interesting 
incidents  that  came  within  his  experience  was  a  narrow  escape 
from  a  shell,  which  almost  blew  him  out  of  his  saddle,  and  did 
carry  off  his  helmet.  (He  was  riding  to  inform  the  officer  in 
command  of  a  gun  detachment  that  he  was  firing  on  his  own 
friends.)  After  this  comes  an  account  of  the  “  First  Day  of  Bom¬ 
bardment,”  this,  again,  being  followed  by  “  The  Advent  of  Big 
Ben.”  So  we  follow  the  story  to  the  end,  where  we  have  a 
chapter  as  good  as  anything  in  the  book  detailing  the  author’s 
conversation  with  Commandant  Eloff,  who  had  taken  him  prisoner 
in  May  and  was  now  a  prisoner  in  turn.  One  thing  is  clear, — 
that  Cronje  was  treated  with  a  courtesy  beyond  his  deserts.  More 
than  twenty-two  thousand  shells  were  put  into  Mafeking  during 
the  siege.  Add  to  this  number  the  total  of  the  rifle  bullets,  and 
we  shall  find  the  proportion  to  injuries  inflicted  immensely  large. 

The  garrison,  all  told,  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred. - Some 

Reminiscences  of  the  War.  By  the  Earl  De  La  Warr.  (Hurst  and 
Blackett.  Is.)  — Lord  De  La  Warr  complains  loudly  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  censorship  was  exercised.  One  count  in 
his  indictment  is  so  serious  that  it  ought  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  inquiry.  “  In  many  cases  letters  from  husbands  to  wives  and 
important  business  letters  were  opened  and  read,  and  the  officials 
in  the  Censors’  department  were  frequently  unduly  talkative  ”  (the 
italics  are  ours).  The  names  of  these  officials  are  presumably 
known,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  De  La  Warr  has  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  them  to  the  authorities.  Of  the  letters 
themselves  it  is  needless  to  say  anything  more  than  that  they  have 

the  interest  of  the  subject. - Echoes  from  the  Battlefields  of  South 

Africa,  by  Dudley  Kidd  (Marshall  Brothers,  2s.  6d.),  gives  us  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  war  from  a  different  standpoint 
than  that  usually  taken.  It  tells  the  story  of  religious 
ministrations  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  to  the  garrisons  in  the 
besieged  towns,  and  to  the  wounded  and  sick  in  the  hospitals. 
Parts  of  it  have  already  been  published  in  various  booklets.  We 
will  content  ourselves  with  recommending  the  collected  work  to 

our  readers. - Though  China  has  ousted  South  Africa  from  the 

first  columns  of  war  news,  there  has  scarcely  been  time  for  the 
appearance  of  books.  That  we  may  be  prepared,  however,  to  under¬ 
stand  them  when  they  are  published,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  read 
with  profit  the  news  as  it  comes,  we  have  How  to  Read  the  War 
News  from  China  (T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Is.),  described  as  a  “  Vade- 
Mecum  of  Notes  and  Hints  to  Readers  of  Despatches  and  Intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  Seat  of  War,  with  a  Map  and  Glossary  of  Military 
Technical  Terms.” 


New  Editions.— In  “  The  New  Century  Library  ”  (Nelson  and 
Sons),  we  have  Vol.  V.  of  “The  New  Century  Thackeray”  (2s.), 
containing  The  Paris  Sketch-Book ,  The  Irish  Sketch-Book,  A 

Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo. - Curiosities  of  Natural  History. 

By  Francis  T.  Buckland.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  3s.  6d.  per 
vol.)— There  are  four  series  of  these  admirable  books, 
originally  published  between  the  years  1857  and  1865.  Their 
success  has  been  most  marked,  for  the  First  Series  has  reached 
the  twenty-first  edition,  the  Second  the  sixteenth,  the  Third  and 
Fourth  the  tenth  And  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  success  has  been 

thoroughly  well  deserved. - Two  volumes  of  a  somewhat  similar 

kind,  and,  indeed, closely  related,as  being  also  the  work  of  a  devoted 
and  acute  observer  of  Nature,  are  Inmates  of  My  House  and 
Garden,  and  More  About  Wild  Nature,  by  Mrs.  Brightwen  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  2s.  per  vol.) - Simple  Lectures  for  Company  Field  Train¬ 

ing.  By  Major  A.  W.  A.  Pollock.  (W.  Clowes  and  Sons.  3s.  net.) 
— Major  Pollock  has  been  acting  as  correspondent  to  a  London 
journal  during  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  circumstance  to  bring  his  book  up  to  date.  He  is  able, 
however,  to  say  that  the  alterations  made  necessary  by  recent 
developments  in  firearms  are  very  few.  Two  chapters  on  the  use 
of  infantry  in  war,_and  the  lessons  of  the  Boer  War  in  particular, 
have  been  added. 
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Robinson  (F.  W.),  A  Bridge  of  Glass,  cr  8vo . (Digby  &  Long; 

Roosevelt  (T.),  Oliver  Cromwell,  8vo . (Constable! 

Ryder  (J.  M.),  Elocution  and  Stage  Training,  8vo  . (Burleigh) 

Smada  (A.),  Rus  Dtvinum  :  a  Poem,  cr  8vo  . (Unwin) 

Sngden  (E.  H.),  A  Twentieth  Century  Parson,  cr  8vo  . (SkefBngton) 

Sutcliffe  (C.),  Love  Lyrics  and  Snatches  set  to  Music,  cr  8vo . (Constable) 

Stables  (Gordon),  In  Far  Bolivia,  cr  8vo. . . . . (Blackie) 

Stronaeh  (A.),  A  Newnham  Friendship,  cr  8vo  . (Blackie) 

Thompson  (W.  G.),  Text-Book  of  Practical  Medicine,  roy  8vo _ (Hirschfeld) 

Turner  (Ethel),  Three  Little  Maids,  cr  8vo . (Ward  &  Lock) 

Tynan  (Katharine),  Three  Fair  Maids,  cr  8vo . (Blackie) 

Ussher  (R.  J.)  &  Warren  (R.),  The  Birds  of  Ireland,  8vo  (Gurney  &  Jackson) 

Varley  (T.),  Progressive  Course  of  Chemistry,  cr  8vo . (Blackie) 

Westall  (W.),  As  Luck  Would  Have  It,  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Wilkins  (Mary  E.),  The  Heart’s  Highway,  cr  8vo  . (J.  Murray) 

Wilson  (K.  P.),  First  Latin  Sentences  and  Prose,  cr  8vo . (W.  Blackwood) 

Young  (F.),  The  Relief  of  Mafeking,  cr  8vo  . (Methuen) 

Zwemer  (8.  M.),  Arabia :  the  Cradle  of  Islam,  8vo  . (Oliphant) 
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NOTICE.— The  INDEX  to  the  SPECTATOR,  is  published  half - 
yearly ,  from  January  to  June ,  and  from  July  to  December ,  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  January  and '  July.  Cloth  Cases  for  the  Half- 
yearly  Volumes  may  be  obtained  through  any  Boohseller  or  Newsagent, 
or  from  the  Office,  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


Scale  of  Charges  for  HSwerttsements. 

Outside  Page  (when  available),  Twelve  Guineas. 


Page . £10  10  0 

Half-Page  .  6  5  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6 


Narrow-Column  . L  3  10  0 

Half-Column  .  1  15  O 

Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 


Companies. 

Outside  Page . £14  14  0  |  Inside  Page  . £12  12 

Five  lines  (45  words)  and  under  in  broad  column  (half-width),  5s. ;  and  Is.  a 
line  for  every  additional  line  ( containing  cm  an  average  twelve  words). 
Narrow  column,  one-third  width  of  page,  7s.  an  inch. 

Broad  column,  half-width  of  page,  10s.  an  inch. 

Across  two  narrow  columns,  two-thirds  width  of  page,  14s.  an  inch. 
Broad  column  following  “Publications  of  the  Week,”  13s.  an  inch. 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Terms  :  net. 


“LIBERTY” 

ART  FABRICS 

FQK 

Decorative 

Furnishing. 

Beautiful  and  Inexpensive. 
Patterns  Post-free. 


O  S  L  E  R. 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  FITTINGS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Wm.  &  Geo”  Um 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


“  LIBERTY  ” 

ART  FABRICS  for  Decorative  Furnishing 

In  Original  &  Exclusive  Designs, 
and  Charming  Colourings. 

TAPESTRIE9  |SERGES  CRETONNES  VELVETEENS 

Silk  Brocades  Chenilles  Chintzes  Arras  Cloths 
Velvets  I  Plushes  Muslins  Gossamers. 
Inspection  Invited.  Patterns  Post-free. 

LIBERTY  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 


Established  1824 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling. 


The  Bight  Hon. 

Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bonverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 

LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 

Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq. 

Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq, 

Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  "Rothschild,  iLP. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbrldge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  E3q, 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

FIP.E  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT, 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 

Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  FOUNDED  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane ;  42  Mincing  Lane. 

SUM  INSURED  IN  1899  EXCEEDED . £435,000.000. 


IMPERFECT 

VISION! 

HEADACHES! 


FIRST  SPECTACLES 

should  be  fitted  with  extreme  care— other¬ 
wise  great  Injury  to  the  eyes  may  be  done 
which  cannot  afterwards  be  remedied.  For 
full  particulars  as  to  the  Care  and  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Eyes  see 

OUR  EYES, 

By  Mr.  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,F.R.M.S. 
Post-free  One  Shilling,  fiom  63  Strand, 
London,  W.O. 

Consultations  free. 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

“Exquisite  quality ,  most  moderate  in  price.” — Myra’s  Journal. 

n  Collars— Ladies’ 3-fold . 3/6  per  dozeD. 

LJ  jgi  „  Gents’  4-fold . 4/11  per  dozen. 

Cuffs  for  Ladles  or  Gentlemen,  from . 5/11  per  dozen. 

a,  »  m.  jm,  n  ■  Shirts  Best  quality  Long 

COLLARS.  CUFFS.  Cloth,  with  Mold  Linen 

w  w  >  5  Fronts,  35/6  per  half-doz. 

Samples  and  Price  Lists,  also  of  QU1RTQ  (to  measure. 

Handkerchiefs  <£•  Linens,  post-free.  wnili  1  2/- extra). 

N.B.— OLD  SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  new  with  best  materials  for  14/-  the  half-doz. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and 
Scurf,  and  Promotes  a  Luxuriant  Growth.  For  Fair  or  Grey  Hair 
use  GOLDEN  MACASSAR  OIL,  which  does  not  stain  or  darken  the 
hair  or  linen.  Sizes— 3s.  6<L,  7s.,  10s.  6d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists, 
and  A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Now  ready,  post-free. 

HAMPTON  AND  SONS’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Ld’ 

These  Catalogues  enable  intendmg pur¬ 
chasers  to  see  that  although  the  quality, 
the  artistic  merit ,  and  the  finish  of 
Hampton  and  Sons’  productions  are 
exceptional,  their  prices  are  the  lowest 
at  which  goods  of  equivalent  value  are 
anywhere  procurable. 

HAMPTON  AND  SONS, 

Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W,  Ld. 


Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Fabrics, 
Fine  Arts. 
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i^LIFTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

V  BOARDING  HOUSE, 

2  CECIL  ROAD,  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 

Under  the  control  of  the  Council. 

House  Mistress — Miss  A.  M.  RITSON. 

Boarding  Fee,  payable  In  advance,  £21  13s.  4d.  per  Term. 

THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

-L  HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 

SEASIDE.  SPLENDID  CLIMATE.  2,000  ACRES. 

PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES  OR  ELSEWHERE. 

Full  information  from  the  DIP.ECTOR  at  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  GODFREY 
JOHNSON,  8  Victoria  Street.  Westminster. 

QOUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for 

SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools;  Kindergarten 
ahd  Transition  Classes  for  Children  under  8.  Gymnastic  and  Drilling. 
AUTUMN  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  26th. 

rriHE  LEYS  SCHOOL, 

X  CAMBRIDGE. 

An  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  in 
DECEMBER. 

Particulars  of  the  HEAD-MASTER,  or  of  the  BURSAR. 

T? ASTB OURNE. — Miss  CARRUTHERS  WILSON  RE- 

Pi  CEIYES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  GIRLS  for  thorough  education  and 
training.  House  situated  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  Downs.  Large 
garden;  tennis  courts;  covered  badminton  court;  riding,  cycling,  hockey. 
NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  24th.— Laleham,  Selwyn  Road. 

QT.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

O  (nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  GroundB  of  three  acres ;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss  VISICK,  Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs.:  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

^JPTON  HOUSE,  UPTON,  nr.  SLOUGH. 

HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough  education  with  home  life  and  careful  attention  to  health.  Moderate 
fees.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  hockey. — Principal,  Miss  ETHERINGTON. 

"TYORKING. — On  the  hills,  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

1  /  soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  crieket-fleld, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application. — Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

QETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “OYERD  ALE”  SCHOOL 

O  for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

TVRESDEN,  28  REICHSSTRASSE.— FOREIGN  LAN- 

1  7  GUAGES  and  other  Tuition.— Mr.  F.  C.  EARLE,  having  had  several  years’ 
experience,  RECEIVES  PUPILS  at  the  above  address.  —  Testimonials  and 
Prospectus  can  also  be  sent  from  Rev.  W.  EARLE,  Bilton  Grange,  Bugby. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

TTNIYERSITY  HALL 

U  fob  RESIDENCE  OF  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Miss  A.  D.  PEASE,  University  Hall,  163  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool. 

T>  ESIDENCE  in  TOWN  for  GIRLS  of  good  position, 

JA.  from  the  age  of  17,  who  REQUIRE  to  be  in  LONDON  during  the  WINTER 
for  special  study  or  other  definite  object.  Large  airy  house  near  Hyde  Park.— 
Miss  PRICE  and  Miss  WOODS,  78  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square,  W. 

A/TISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

1Y8  School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

MERCHISTON  castle  school, 

_LyjL  EDINBURGH. 

TERM  BEGINS  on  TUESDAY,  October  2nd. 

OARIS,  NEUILLY,  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. — HIGH- 

JL  CLASS  FINISHING  SCHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN’S  DAUGHTERS.  Number 
oi  pupils  limited.  Great  advantages  for  the  study  of  languages  and  arts.  High 
references.— Miles.  LACORNE  are  at  present  in  London  at  6  Bedford  Place, 
Russell  Square. 

0OLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 

Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

rpUDOR  HALL  SCHOOL, 

_L  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN  (Boarders  only) 
Principal— Mrs.  HAMILTON  (Cambridge  Historical  Tripos,  Class  I.) 
First-rate  modern  education.  Professors  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A. 
H.  F.  Heath,  Ph.D.,  G.  Garcia,  R.A.M.,  A.  Larpent,  B  -6s-L.,  G.  Pradeau  (Paris  Con¬ 
servatoire),  P.  Stoeving  ( Leipsic),  &c. 

Large  staff  of  Resident  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses.  Cricket,  hockey,  tennis, 
riding,  swimming,  bicycling.  Large  gymnasium.  Special  attention  to  health. 
— Prospectus  ou  application. 

riAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

TEACHERS. 

The  COUNCIL  are  about  to  APPOINT  a  LECTURER  for  January  next 
Stipend  from  £90  to  £120,  and  residence.  Special  knowledge  of  Languages  or 
Science  required. — Applications,  with  15  copies  of  testimonials,  should  be  sent  by 
October  13th  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Cambridge  Training  College,  Wollaston  Road, 
Cambridge,  from  whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

TYOURNEMOUTH. — E.  WYNDHAM  PENRUDDOCKE, 

J3  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College.  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application. — WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

A  BACKWARD  BOY. — The  Second  Master  of  a  good 

/A .  Secondary  School  on  the  Nortli  Wales  coast  would  gladly  SHARE  his 
ROOMS  with  a  BACKWARD  BOY  and  give  him  special  heip. — For  references 
and  terms  apply  to  J.  W.  EVANS,  B.Sc.,  The  Anchorage,  Pwllheli. 

QEAFIELD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

►O  LANCS  (facing  the  sea).— Situation  perfect;  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seafleld  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hundreds  of  references.— Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

T  ADY  PRINCIPAL.— REQUIRED  IMMEDIATELY 

JLi  for  the  SCHOOL  for  MISSIONARIES’ DAUGHTERS,  WALTHAMSTOW 
HALL,  SEVENOAKS,  a  LADY  of  Nonconformist  principles,  experienced  In  the 
management  of  a  large  household.  Knowledge  of  scholastic  routine  desirable. — 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  Miss  PYE-SMITH,  6  The  Grove,  Highgate,  N. 

/HHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

V_y  LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

"PARIS,  AUTEUIL,  32  RUE  MICHEL  ANGE.— HOME 

1  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Languages,  Music,  Art. 

Recommended  by  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  Head-Mistress  of  the  Clapham  High  School 
for  Girls,  63  The  Lawn,  Clapham  Common,  S.W.  Principals,  Miles.  GOUNIAULT 
MARCHANGY,  in  London  from  September  20th,  Methven,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 

CJPA,  BELGIUM.— PENSIONNAT  de  DEMOISELLES. 

►O  Principal,  Mad.  LECOQ.— YOUNG  LADY  WISHING  to  STUDY  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  and  MUSIC  can  be  received  ;  39  guineas  yearly.  References  in  England 
from  parents  of  past  and  present  pupils.  SCHOOL  REOPENS  OCTOBER  3rd. 
Escort. 

L)RINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH. — Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

D  SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 

1\/f  R.  A.  K.  SELLAR,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  RECEIYES  PUPILS 

1 VI  at  THE  PRIORY,  ST.  ANDREWS,  N.B.,  for  Army,  University,  and  other 
Examinations. 

Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR,  and  Communications 
ipon  matters  of  business,  should  not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but 
to  the  Publisher,  l  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  SPECTATOR  is  on  sale  regularly  at  Messrs.  Damrell 
and  Upham’s,  2S3  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. ;  The 
International  News  Company,  S3  and  85  Duane  Street,  Aeio 
York,  U.S.A. ;  Messrs.  Brentano's,  Union  Square,  New  York, 
U.S.A. ,  and  1,015  Pennsylvania  Are.,  Washington,  D.C. ;  The 
Subscription  News  Company,  41  Bey  Street,  New  Yrrh, 
and  77  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A. ;  Galignani’s  Library, 
224  Rue.  de  Rivoli,  Paris ;  The  Harold  A.  Wilson  Company,  Ltd., 
35  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada;  The  Anglo-American 
Bookselling  Depot,  Cairo  and  Port  Said;  Gordon  and  Gotch, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Perth,  West  Australia  ;  Prictor  and 
Company,  Dunedin;  Simpson  and  Williams,  Christchurch ;  H. 
Baillie  and  Company,  Wellington,  N.Z.;  R.  Spreckley,  Auck¬ 
land  ;  W.  C.  Rigby,  Adelaide;  and  Gordon  and  Gotch,  Cape  Town , 
— where  single  Copies  can  be  obtained ,  and  Subscriptions  are  received. 

/WHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80);  sons  of  gentlemen;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12th.— Rev.  J.  H. 
SWINSTEAD.  Head-Master. 

TTOYLAKE,  CHESHIRE.  —  ST.  HILDEBURGHA’S 

1  1  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  combines  a  thorough  education  with  healthy  out¬ 
door  life.  Hoylake  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  medical  profession  for  its  bracing  air.  A  few  VACANCIES  for  Autumn 
Term. — Principal,  Miss  JESSIE  H.  NOBLE. 

C1WITZERLAND. — MONTREUX. — A  Married  Clergy- 

|kj  man  (M.A.  Cantab.,  late  Classical  Scholar)  PREPARES  PUPILS  at 
Montreux  for  the  Universities.  Special  facilities  for  Foreign  Languages.— 
Address,  until  August  30th,  “  L.,”  Dunedin,  Weston,  Bath. 

mHOENCROFT  HOUSE,  LEATHERHEAD.— Mr. 

I  WALTER  LAWRENCE,  M.A.  (late  Scholar),  St.  John’s  College,  Oxon., 
PREPARES  a  FEW  JUNIOR  PUPILS  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.  Pleasant  situa¬ 
tion,  home  life  and  firm  discipline.— Prospectus  and  views  of  house  and  grounds  on 
application. 

pOMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  WIESBADEN.— For  the 

Vy  Higher  Training  of  Boys  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  left  school  and  are 
destined  for  a  Mercantile  career.— For  Prospectus  and  Syllabusof  the  commercial 
course,  apply  to  the  Principal,  FRITZ  HOMANN,  14  Mainzerstrasse,  Wiesbaden. 

'Eerms  of  Subscription. 

Payable  in  Advance. 

Including  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  * early .  Yearly.  Quarterly. 

Kingdom  .  £1  8  6....0  14  3....0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany,  India, 

"  "China,  . . ................  110  B....  0  15  3  ....  0  7  8 

T)  RUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

1)  RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &c. ;  Fees,  £80perann. ;  Term  commences  with  entranceof  Pupil; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 66  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

YXTALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HIIISS  RECEIVE 

YV  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  eotuplete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visitin)'  Professors;  University 
Lectures :  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 
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Eoyal  agricultural  college 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845.  For  Land-Owners,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors, 
Agriculturists,  Colonists,  &c.  For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of 
Governors,  Piofessors,  Practical  Instructors,  &c.,  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  Diplomas,  Gold  Medals,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

- _ NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY.  October  9th. 

ASP  ATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER- 

LAND.  —Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  the  country. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District  and  Seaside.  Training  for  future  Land 
Agents,- Fanners,  Colonists.  Six  Farms,  Dairy,  and  Workshops.  NEXT  TERM 
BEGINS  OCTOBER  2nd.— J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Principal. 

Bedford  college,  London  (for  women), 

YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  W. 

Principal . ...Miss  ETHEL  HDRLBATT. 

The  SESSION,  1900-1901,  will  OPEN  on  THURSDAY,  October  4th.  Students 
are  requested  to  enter  their  names  on  Wednesday,  October  3rd. 

Lectures  are  given  in  all  branches  of  general  and  higher  education.  Taken 
systematically,  they  form  a  connected  and  progressive  course,  but  a  single  course 
of  lectures  in  any  subject  may  be  attended. 

Courses  are  held  in  preparation  for  all  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  in  Arts  and  Science,  for  the  Teachers’  Diploma  (London),  and  for  the 
Teachers’  Certificate  (Cambridge),  and  also  a  Special  Course  of  Scientific  Instruction 
in  Hygiene.  Six  Laboratories  are  open  to  Students  for  Practical  Work.  Two  En¬ 
trance  Scholarships  awarded  yearly.  A  Gladstone  Memorial  Prize  and  the  Early 
English  Test  Society’s  Prize  are  awarded  to  Students  each  June. 

The  Art  School  iB  open  from  10  to  4. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

ST.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  for  WOMEN, 

With  Title  of  L.L.A 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  the  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 


QCHOOL  for 

WALTHAMSTOW 


MISSIONARIES’  DAUGHTERS, 

HALL,  SEVENOAKS.— The  Committee  have  decided 
to  receive  a  limited  number  of  lay  Pupils.  Principal,  Miss  MILLAR  (assisted  by 
nine  Resident  Mistresses).  Beautiful  situation.  Home  care  and  Christian 
training ;  technical  instruction.  Pupils  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  Local  and 
Matriculation  Examinations.— For  prospectus  and  terms,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

Governesses  for  private  families.  —  Miss 

"LOUISA  BROUGH  can  RECOMMEND  several  highly-qualified  English 
and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES  for  resident  and  daily  engagements.— CENTRAL 
REGISTRY  for  TEACHERS,  25  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

oodard  schools  for  girls. 

(Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden.- — Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE'S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House,  £40  :  Boarding  House,  £60. 

(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor.— Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne's,  Abbots  Bromley 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

T- HE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 


Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 

Large  playground  :  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  In 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Reductions  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

ORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

..GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses..  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASP  AIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  Mdndgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

EREFORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.) — A  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  .MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

BAYHAM  HOUSE,  SEVENOAKS.  —  SCHOOL  for 

GIRLS.  Only  a  limited  number  taken.  Advantages  of  home  and  school 
combined.  Special  attention  to  health  and  physical  development.  Careful 
religious  training,— Church  of  England.— Principal,  Miss  BURGES,  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge,  formerly  Assistant-Mistress  in  the  Cambridge  High  School. 
References :  Bishop  of  Durham,  Miss  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Walter  Ward,  and  others. 

KING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SOHOLAR- 

SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th. 
Open  to  boys  entering  NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  <fcc.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

N IVERSITY  OF  MELBOURNE. 

ORMOND  CHAIR  OF  MUSIC. 

The  COUNCIL  INVITE  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSORSHIP  of  MUSIC 
and  the  DIRECTORSHIP  of  the  UNIVERSITY  CONSERVATORIUM  of  MUSIC. 
Fixed  salary,  about  £800  per  annum. 

Duties  begiu  February  28th,  1901. 

Applications  roust  be  sent  to  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  15  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  London,  b\  October  2uth,  1900. 

Particulars  as  to  salary,  duties,  and  tenure  may  be  obtained  from  the  AGENT- 
GENERAL  for  VICTORIA. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION. 

Offices:  62  STRAND,  LONDON. 

[Continued  from  the  Spectator ,  September  8th.] 

“The  hideous  cruelty  of  dissecting  living  animals,  or  intiicting  on  them,  though 
innocent  and  defenceless,  multitudinous  deaths  of  excruciating  and  protracted 
agony,  hassecretly  grown  up  in  this  Nation— a  Nation  whicli  for  ages  past  has 
been  nobly  distinguished  by  the  courageous  and  unsangulnary  character  of  its 
people. 

This  moral  ulcer  has  spread  widely,  and  become  dangerous  and  demoralising  to 
Society— a  blot  on  Civilisation  -a  stigma  on  Christianity.  The  public  has  little 
Idea  what  the  horrors  of  Vivisection  are  :  its  crimes  in  studied,  ingenious,  refined, 
and  appalling  torture,  in  wantonness,  uselessness,  and  wickedness  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  World.  It  therefore  calls  for  extirpation  by  the 
Legislature,  cruelty  being  not  only  the  worst  of  vices  in  itself,  but  the  most 
retributive  to  mankind,  more  especially  when  perpetrated  by  the  refined  and 
educated.” 

The  above  Society  appeals  to  the  public  lor  aid. 


The  schools  of  king  edward  the  sixth,  in 

BIRMINGHAM. 

The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  the  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  1b  VACANT 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Vardy,  the  late  Head-Master.  The 
Governors  therefore  invite  applications  from  Candidates  for  this  appointment. 

Under  the  Birmingham  (King  Edward  the  Sixth)  Schools  Act,  1900,  the 
following  provisions  are  enacted  with  regard  to  the  office  of  Head-Master  — 

“  The  Head-Master  of  the  High  School  for  Boys  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governors,  and  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  shall  have  the  title  of  Head-Master  of  the  Schools  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  in  Birmingham.” 

“  No  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  being  a  Master  In  any  of  the  Schools  by 
reason  only  of  his  not  being  or  not  intending  to  be  In  Holy  Orders.” 

There  Is  a  commodious  house  attached  to  the  School  for  the  residence  of  the 
Head-Master,  which  will  be  occupied  by  him  free  from  rent,  rates,  and  repairs. 
No  pupils  are  admitted  as  Boarders. 

In  addition  to  a  fixed  salary  of  £600  a  year,  the  Head-Master  will  derive  from 
the  Foundation  additional  emoluments  by  Capitation  Fees,  which,  with  the  fixed 
salary,  have  for  many  years  past  produced  an  income  of  £2,000  per  ammm,  and 
this  amount  will  not  be  exceeded. 

There  are  twenty-two  Assistant-Masters  In  the  High  School  and  about  470  boys. 
It  is  earnestly  requested  that  Candidates  will  refrain  from  making  personal 
application  to  the  Governors. 

Candidates  for  this  appointment  must  transmit  twenty-five  printed  copies  of 
their  Letter  of  Application  and  Testimonials,  on  or  before  OCTOBER  20th,  1900,  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  E.  HERD,  King  Edward’s  School,  Birmingham,  from  whom 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

Applications  should  be  endorsed  “  Head-Mastership.” 

A  copy  of  the  Birmingham  (King  Edward  the  Sixth)  Schools  Act,  1900,  will  be 
furnished  to  any  Candidate  on  request,  together  with  a  printed  Form  of  Applica¬ 
tion,  which  must  be  filled  up  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  thereou. 
Birmingham,  September,  1900. 


Mathematical  coaching.— a  London  high- 

SCHOOL  MISTRESS,  Class  I.  Mods.,  Class  II.  Finals,  Mathematical 
Honours,  Oxford,  WISHES  for  ONE  or  TWO  PUPILS  in  HIGHER  MATHE¬ 
MATICS.— Address,  W.  RICE,  3  Broadway,  E.C. 


DOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 

KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— FULL  COURSES  for 

MATRICULATED  STUDENTS  in  Arts,  Science,  Engineering,  Medicine, 
and  Theology  at  composition  fees,  or  students  may  attend  the  separate  claawa. 
Preparations  for  all  Examinations  of  the  London  University. 

NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  THURSDA  Y,  October  4th. 

There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  Resident  Students. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  King’s  College, 
London.  W.C. 


Advice  as  to  choice  of  schools.  — The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates )  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
In  the  selection  of  Schools  ( for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A..  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

PATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS,  1900.  (An  Aid  to 

Parents  in  the  Selection  of  Schools,  l  Gives  particulars  of  Boys’ and  Girls’ 
Schools  and  Tutors.  Also  the  Scholarships  obtainable  at  over  300  Schools. 
Crown  8vo,  318  pages,  red  doth,  price  Is. ;  post-free.  Is.  4d.— J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  A  selection  of  Prospectuses  'Will  also  be  sent  if 
desired  and  particulars  of  requirements  are  given. 


TO  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &<x,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Telegraphio  Address, 
“Triform,  London."  Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

ASSISTANCE  WANTED. 


The  under-mentioned  cases,  for  which  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  raise  the  necessary  help  from  other  sources,  are 
RECOMMENDED  by  the  CHARITY  ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY.  Contributions  towards  their  assistance  will  be 
gladly  received  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary,  15  Buckingham 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  :— 

13,888.— An  East- End  Committee  ask  for  a  sum  of  £7  I6s.,  to  complete  an  allow* 
ance  to  a  labourer,  aged  79,  who  is  partly  paralysed  and  walks  on  crutches.  The 
balance  of  the  allowance  is  given  by  private  donors  and  the  clergy. 

19,096  —The  sum  of  £8  14s.  is  required  to  complete  a  pension  for  a  6ingle  woman 
who  is  in  a  Home  for  Incurables.  She  was  a  laundress  and  for  many  years  sup¬ 
ported  an  aged  mother.  She  is  now  quite  helpless  from  rheumatism.  Friends 
and  relations  help.  - 

19,310.— The  sum  of  £5  17s.  is  needed  to  complete  a  pension  to  a  single  woman 
of  70.  She  has  been  in  fair  circumstances,  but  lost  her  savings  through  failure  of 
the  business.  She  is  now  quite  unable  to  work,  being  crippled  with  rheumatism 
in  hands  and  feet,  which  increases  and  makes  her  more  helpless  every  year. 

18,933.— An  East-End  Committee  ask  for  £4  Is.  3d.  towards  an  allowance  for  a 
man  and  his  wife,  each  aged  77  years,  and  their  invalid  daughter,  aged  56, 
who  sutlers  from  tumour.  The  man  had  a  very  good  character  from  his  em¬ 
ployers,  for  whom  he  worked  on  and  off  since  boyhood.  He  was  in  a  Sharing- 
out  Club.  Local  clergy  and  charitable  persons  help. 

19,355.— £3  5s.  is  wanted  towards  providing  a  weekly  allowance  for  a  spinster 
of  68,  who  has  had  heart  disease  all  her  life.  For  many  years  she  lived  on  what 
she  earned  by  crochet  work,  and  a  little  help. 


18,484.— £3  5s.  6d.  is  required  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  a  very  respectable 
single  woman  of  61.  She  was  formerly  a  weaveress,  but  had  to  give  up  the  work 
42  years  ago,  as  she  lost  a  leg.  Till  1885  she  supported  herself  by  knitting,  but  can 
no  longer  do  so  entirely. 

London  library,  st.  j ames’s  square,  s.w. 

Patron- H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  or  WALES,  K.G. 

President— LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  LORD 
BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq.,  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

Trustees— Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY, 
F.R.S.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year;  Life- Membership,  according 
to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading-room  Open  from  Ten  till  Half-past  Six.  CATALOGUE,  Firth  Edition, 
1388,  2  vols,  royal  Svo,  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  LL.D.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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MR.  OSWALD  CRAWFORD’S  NEW  BOOK, 

THE  NEW  ORDER, 

A  Novel  of  To-Day, 

Is  now  obtainable  at  all  Boo/csellers ’  &  Libraries. 
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A  Novel  of  To-Day. 

By  OSWALD  CRAWFURD, 

Author  of  “  Sylvia  Arden,”  &c. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  price  Sis  Shillings. 

London  :  GRANT  RICHARDS,  9  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

MEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  “THE  SOWERS.” 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS \ 

With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6S. 

THE  ISLE 

OF  UNREST. 

By  HENRY  SETOH  MERRIMAN, 


THE 


Reproductions  of  the  Chief 
Examples  of 


AUTOTYPE  COMPANY 

Producers  and  Publishers 


SACRED  ART 

by  the  great  Masters  of  the 
Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  &  Seven¬ 
teenth  Centuries. 


of  Permanent  Autotype 
Copies  of  Famous  V/orks 
of  Art, 


FINE  ART  GALLERY, 


A  List  of  Selected  Works  unit  be  sent 
post-free  on  application. 


The  Autotype  Fine 

Art  Catalogue. 


Now  Ready,  New  Edition  of  160  Pages. 


With  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Minia¬ 
ture  Photographs  of  Notable 
Autotypes,  and  Twenty-three  Tint 
Block  Illustrations. 


74  New  Oxford  Street, 
London,  W.C. 


For  Convenience  of  Reference,  the 
Publications  are  arranged 
Alphabetically  under  Artists’ 
Names.  Post-free,  Is. 


INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT 

L©AWS 

yield  3  to  6  %. 

MUNICIPAL 

LOAMS 

yield  3  to  5  %. 

RAILWAY 

LOAMS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

TRAMWAY 

LOAMS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

VAN 

OSS  and 

CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.G. 

LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


E EVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 


AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  SOWERS,”  “IN  KEDAR’S  TENTS," 
“RODEN’S  CORNER,”  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  STRANGE 
STORY  OF  HESTER  WYNNE.” 

ON  SEPTEMBER  26th,  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  &  LIBRARIES. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MARBLE  FACE. 

By  G.  COLMORE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “A  DAUGHTER  OP  MUSIC,”  “  THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF 
HESTER  WYNNE,”  <fcc. 


NOTICE.— Second  Impression  now  ready. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LITTLE  LADY  MARY; 

and  HER  BEST  FRIEND. 

Two  Stories  by  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON, 

AUTHOR  OP  “  CREATURES  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE,”  “  MY  WIPE'S 

POLITICS,"  &c. 

SPECTATOR.— “We  have  waited  long  for  a  really  sympathetic  portrait  of  the 
unconventional  modern  woman  of  fashion,  but  that  difficult  task  has  never  to  our 
knowledge  been  carried  out  so  successfully  as  in  the  heroine  of  the  first  of  these;two 
stories  of  self-sacrifice.” 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  SYMONDS’ 
SHAKSPERE’S  PREDECESSORS. 

ON  SEPTEMBER  26TH.— Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SHAKSPERE’S  PREDECESSORS 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 

By  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  New  Editions  of  Symonds’  Travel 
Sketches  and  “  The  Renaissance  in  Italy." 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  SERIES  FOR  BIBLE 

STUDENTS.  Edited  by  Professors  Charles  Foster  Kent 
and  Frank  Knight  Sanders. 

ON  SEPTEMBER  26th.— Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OP  JESUS 

OF  NAZARETH. 

By  Professor  RUSH  REES,  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary. 


H.  S0THERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKS UYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


P 


RUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS . £37,000,000. 


Cheques  (and  Post-Office  Orders  369  Strand)  payable  to  “  John 
Baker," 


SOME  MILITARY  LESSORS  OF  THE  WAR 

By  A.  COMAN  DOYLE, 

Medical  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Langman  Field  Hospital. 

See  the  OCTOBER  NUMBER  of  the 

CORNHXLL  MAGAZINE, 


Ready  on  September  26th. 

Other  Contents : 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


JVO’S  COMPANY.  By  Mrs.  H. 
Mever  Henne. 

IE  IMPERIAL  MANCHU  FAMILY. 

By  E.  H.  Parker. 

ORE  HUMOURS  OF  IRISH  LIFE. 
1APHENIA.  Bv  Bowyer  Nichols. 
GHTING  A  PRIVATEER.  By 

Henry  Senior.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 

N  EARLY  ROMANTICIST.  By  Miss 
Clara  Thomson. 

CASE  AT  THE  MUSEUM.  By 

Robert  Ross. 


THE  GIRLHOOD  OF  QUEEN  LOUISA. 

By  Dr.  A.  W.  WARD. 

DOGS  THAT  EARN  THEIR  LIVING. 

By  C.  J.  Cornish. 

A  TRIBUTE  OF  BLOOD.  By  William 

Westall. 

CONFERENCES  ON  BOOKS  AND 
MEN.  -  XVII.  The  Poetry  of 
Chaucer.  By  Urbanus  sylvan. 
THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST.  Chaps.  2S- 
30.  (Conclusion.)  By  HENRY  SETON 
Merriman. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W, 
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MR.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  HEW  BOOKS. 


THROUGH  the  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT 

A  Narrative  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  1898-99, 
to  the  South  Pole. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

AN 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  SOOTH  AFRICA. 


By  FREDERICK  A.  COOK. 

With  4  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and 
Drawings,  1  vol.,  £1  net. 

First  Review  The  volume  is  one  of  adventure  which  few  will  enter  upon 
without  completing.  Nor  is  it  only  a  readable  record  of  a  remarkable 
voyage.  It  affords  a  large  amount  of  information  as  to  the  scientific  results 
achieved  by  the  expedition.” 


ROMAN  ART: 

Some  of  its  Principles,  and  their  Application  to  Early  Christian  Painting. 
By  Francis  Wickhoff.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  .Arthur  Strong, 
LL.D.  With  14  Plates  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations,  I  vol.,  £1 16s.  net. 

T  Thursday. 

For  many  years  Roman  Art  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  decadent  offshoot 
from  the  Greek.  In  this  work  Professor  Wickhoff  demonstrates  by  the  aid  of 
certain  examples  that  it  not  only  strengthened  the  enfeebled  Greek  School,  but 
ultimately  predominated  over  it. 


8vo,  10s.  net. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  AFTER  THE 
WAR  II  SOOTH  AFRICA. 

By  M.  J.  FARRELLY,  LL.D., 

Barrister-at-Law,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cape  Colony. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE.  By  Charles 

Whibley.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  with  a  Frontispiece,  7s.  6d.  [ Tuesday . 

***  Mr.  Whibley  gives  us  vivid  studies  of  those  masters  of  dandyism  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  and  have  become  historic  characters  because  they  culti¬ 
vated  to  perfection  the  Art  of  Life,  and  set  the  fashions  of  their  times. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL,  HUNTER 

AND  EXPLORER :  the  Story  of  hi3  Life.  With  Certain  Correspondence 
and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  David  Livingstone,  hitherto 
unpublished.  By  his  Son,  W.  Edward  Oswbll.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Francis  Galton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits, 
Maps,  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  25s.  net.  [ October  3rd. 

'=**  Oswell  was  a  great  explorer  and  pioneer  of  Empire  in  the  early  days  of 
big-game  hunting  and  exploration.  He  travelled  with  Livingstone  in  Africa,  and 
carried  despatches  for  Lord  Raglan  in  the  Crimea.  The  story  of  his  life  seems 
singularly  tlmeous  at  the  present  moment. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONSPIRACY  ;  or, 

The  Aims  of  Afrikanderdom.  By  Fred  W.  Bell,  F.S.S.  1  vol.,  5s.  net. 

The  Times.—  '  The  matter  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  the  volume  serves  a 
useful  purpose  In  bringing  the  known  facts,  and  the  arguments  to  be  deduced 
Irom  them,  within  the  reach  of  all.” 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

SEPTEMBER,  1900.  Price  2s.  6d. 

IMPERIALISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Dean  FARRAR. 

THE  ASSASSINATION  MANIA.  By  Dr.  Oswald. 

NIHILISM  AND  ANARCHY.  By  Charles  Johnston. 

CONFUCIANISM  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Professor  Giles. 
And  other  Articles. 


RCT50&. 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH  VOLUME. 

VOICES  IN  THE  NIGHT.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

[ Thirteenth  Thousand. 

The  Standard.  —  “  A  grave  contribution  to  thought  concerning  India,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  story.” 

THE  COURTESY  DAME.  By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 

The  Academy. — “  As  original  as  it  is  delightful.” 

THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS.  By  Gertrude  Dix. 


THREE  VOLUMES  OF  SHORT  STORIES. 

THIRTEEN  STORIES.  By  R.  B.  Cunninghame 

Graham. 

AFRICAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENT.  By  A.  J. 

Dawson. 

The  World.—"  A  strong  and  artistic  piece  of  work  which  should  be  read  by 
everybody.” 

PETERSBURG  TALES.  By  Olive  Garnett. 

MR.  GILBERT  PARKER’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

Mr.  GILBERT  PARKER' S  string  of  stories  of  Pontiac , 
interlaced  so  as  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  our  French 
Dominions ,  will  he  published  on  October  4th. 

THE  LADY  OF  DREAMS.  By  UNA  L.  SILBERRAD.  [ October  1th. 
THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH.  By  I.  ZANGWILL.  [October  23rd. 
THE  EAGLE’S  HEART.  By  HAMLIN  GARLAND.  [ Shortly . 
JACK  RAYMOND.  By  E.  L.  VOYNICH.  [Shortly. 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD.  By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL.  [Shortly. 


THE  ATTACHE  IT  PEKING. 

By  A.  B.  FREEMAN-MITFORD,  C.B., 

Author  of  “Tales  of  Old  Japan.” 

GLOBE.— “  A  book  which  will  rank  with  the  best  of  our  literature  concerning 
China,  for  it  is  at  once  informing  and  entertaining,  and  the  work  of  an  expert  to 
boot.” 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

ELECTRIC  WAVES :  being  Researches  on 

the  Propagation  of  Electric  Action  with  Finite  Velocity  through  Space.  By 
Heinrich  Hertz,  late  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 
Authorised  English  Translation  by  D.  E.  Jones,  B.Sc.  With  a  Preface  by 
Lord  Kelvin,  G.C.V.O.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo,  10s.  net. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London, 


MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY, 


FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  SALE 
OF  ALL  THE  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 
One  Guinea  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 
weekly  exchange  of  books  at  the  houses 
of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 


COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from  Two  Guineas  per  annnm. 
N.B.  —  Two  or  Three  Friends  may 
UNITE  IN  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and 
thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post-free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 


now  offered  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  New  Clearance  List  (100  Pages)  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY.  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION ;  also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  COPIES 
of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUD  IE’S  LIBRARY,  Limited,  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET ; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LONDON. 
Ana  at  Barton  Areade,  Manchester. 


BOOKS  WANTED. — £5  each  offered  :  “  Jorrocks  Jaunts,” 

1843;  “Life  of  Mytton,”  1835  ;  “Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper,  1885; 
“  Alpine  Journal,”  a  set ;  “  Aiken  National  Sports,”  1821, 1823,  or  1825  ;  Thackeray’s 
“Vanity  Fair,”  first  edition  in  20  parts;  “The  Snob  and  Gownsman,”  1829-30. 
Report  any  rare  books  ;  rare  and  out-of-print  books  supplied.  Gash  or  exchanges 
invited.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOOKS.  —  HATCH  ARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Pitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  &0.  New  choice  Bindinga 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


£•>1  A  14s.— OBER  AMMERGAU  AND  PARIS  EXHI- 

OW-IAH  BITION  TOUR,  including  Second-class  Return  Ticket  via  Paris,  for 
the  Exhibition,  Basle,  Rhine  Falls,  Constance,  Munich,  and  eleven  days’  accommo¬ 
dation  with  a  ticket  for  the  Passion  Play,  extension  returning  via  Innsbruck  and 
Lucerne,  organised  bv  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE.— Particulars,  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

READING-CASES  FOR  THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


THE  NOVELS  OF  IVAN  TURGENEV. 

Translated  by  CONSTANCE  GARNETT. 

Uniform  Edition,  15  vols.,  3s.  net  each,  or  £2  2s.  net  the  set. 

The  Athenaeum.—"  If  only  a  few  other  foreign  classics  were  presented  with 
similar  care,  one  might  hope  for  the  creation  of  a  new  and  higher  standard  in 
such  matters,  and  for  a  little  more  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  English  buyer  in 
resisting  ill-printed  perversions.” 


Mr.  Heinemann's  Notes  on  some  Forthcoming  Boohs  post-free. 


London:  WM.  H  JUNE  MANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


To  hold  Six  Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING 

Half-Yearly  Arols.,  Is.  6d.  each, 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Boohseller  or  Newsagent, 

Or  at  the  Office,  1  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND, 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS’  PUBLICATIONS 


THIRD  EDITION  NEARLY  EXHAUSTED. 

FOURTH  IN  PREPARATION. 


Vol.  VI.  Ready  Immediately. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON 
REVIEW: 


THE  “OVERLAND”  TO  CHINA. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN, 

Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says “  We  trust  Mr.  ColquhoUn’s  book  will  be  very  widely 
read.  It  is  full  of  exact  information  set  forth  in  most  readable  fashion,  and  It 
appears  at  a  moment  sensationally  opportune.” 


CHINA  IN  TRANSFORMATION. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN. 

With  Maps,  Plans,  kc.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

The  Times  says  “  Replete  with  every  information.” 

The  Saturday  Review  says “  A  most  valuable  summary  of  the  situation.” 


THE  BREAK-UP  OF  CHINA. 

With  an  Account  of  its  Commerce,  Currency,  Waterways,  Railways, 
Army  and  Navy,  and  Polities. 

By  ADMIRAL  LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD. 

With  Maps,  &c.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

RUSSIA  AGAINST  INDIA; 

Or,  The  Struggle  for  Asia. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN. 

Crown  Svo,  with  Maps,  5s. 


THE  NORTH-WEST  UNDER  THREE 
FLAGS,  1635-1796. 

By  CHARLES  MOORE. 

With  Maps  and  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


FICTION. 

A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS. 

By  W.  PETT  RIDGE, 

Author  of  “Mord  Emly,”  “  A  Son  of  the  State.” 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

OLD  CHESTER  TALES. 

By  MARGARET  DELAND. 

Illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

LOVE  AND  MR.  LEWISHAM. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS, 

Author  of  “  The  Wheels  of  Chance.” 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says By  far  the  most  fascinating  piece  of  work  Mr 
Wells  has  given  us.”  _ 

A  GAY  CONSPIRACY. 

By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS,  Author  of  “The  Red  Republic.” 

Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Scotsman  says “  The  most  fascinating  of  Mr.  Chambers’s  productions.” 
The  World  says  “A  clever  and  entertaining  production.” 

The  Speaker  says  “  Clever  and  readable _ A  great  success;” 


THE  LOVE  OF  PARSON  LORD. 

By  MARY  E.  WILKINS, 

Author  of  “A  New  England  Nun,”  “Jerome,”  kc. 

Cloth,  Illustrated,  6s. 

The  Daily  News  says “  A  touching  story,  in  Miss  Wilkins’s  charming  style.” 
The  Speaker  says “  There  are  few  writers  whose  Work  has  such  distinction  as 
Miss  Wilkins’s.”  _ _ 

45  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


A  QUARTERLY  MISCELLANY. 

EDITED  BY 

Lady  Randolph  Spencer  Churchill 

(Mrs.  GEORGE  CORNWALLIS-WEST). 


Bound  in  leather,  with  a  Design  in  Gold  from  an 
Historic  Binding,  2is.  net  per  quarter. 


CONTENTS. 

Cyril  Davenport. 
Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 
Hugh  Clifford. 

E.  V.  Heward. 


'*} 


ON  THE  BINDING. 

LONDON-AFTER  FORTY  YEARS. 

A  STUDY  IN  DESPAIR. 

COMET-LORE. 

CONCERNING  SOME  PORTRAITS  OF 
EMMA.  LADY  HAMILTON. 

MARLBOROUGH  AND  WELLINGTON. 

THREE  SECRESSES  (1880-1900, 

1424-1431). 

“THE  BLUIDY  ADVOCATE  MAC¬ 
KENZIE.” 

SISTER  BEATRICE  :  a  Miracle  Play. 

In  Three  Acts. 

SHELLEY’S  VIEWS  ON  ART. 

A  FRENCH  GOVERNESS. 

TOLSTOY  AND  TURGENIEFF. 

THE  QUEEN’S  CHRONICLER. 

AUNT  MAISIE’S  INDISCRETION. 

THE  SALON  IN  ENGLAND. 

POSTPONED. 

“THE  GARDEN  OF  LOVE.”  A  Paint¬ 
ing  by  Rubens,  in  the  Prado. 

SIR  HARRY  PARKES  IN  CHINA. 

IMPRESSIONS  AND  OPINIONS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FRANCOISE  D’ADBIGNE,  Marquise 
de  Maintenon. 

LADY  HAMILTON. 

LADY  HAMILTON  :  Cameo  and  Minia¬ 
ture. 

THE  LORD  ADVOCATE  MACKENZIE. 

LEON  TOLSTOY. 

IVAN  TURGENIEFF. 


Loed  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower 
Judge  O'Connor  Morris. 

Andrew  Lang. 

Francis  Watt. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Done  Into 
English  by  A.  Bernard  Miall. 
Richard  Garnett,  C.B. 

Edith  Sichel. 

Edward  Garnett. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 

W.  Earl  Hodgson. 

George  Whale. 

R.  B.  Cunninghams  Gp.aham. 

Max  Beerbohm. 

S.  Lane-Poole. 


Ferdinand  Elle. 
Tishbein. 


Kne'ller. 

J.  E.  Repine. 
J.  E.  Rapine. 


SENATOR  NORTH:  a  Novel.  By 

Gertrude  Atherton,  Author  of  “  Patience  Sparhawk,” 
“American  Wives  and  English  Husbands,”  &c.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  [  Third  Edition. 

“  Brilliant  and  interesting.”— Spectator. 

“  A  great  and  notable  success.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

FIFTEENTH  THOUSAND.  ~ 

THE  CARDINAL’S  SNUFF-BOX: 

a  Novel.  By  Henry  Harland,  Author  of  “  Comedies  and 
Errors,”  “  Grey  Roses,”  kc.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Dainty  and  delicious.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“Every  page  of  it  is  interesting.”—  Morning  Post. 

“  A  book  among  a  thousand.”— Times. 

“  A  work  of  art.”—  World. 

“  A  charming  romance.”— Spectator. 

THE  TRIALS  OF  THE  BANTOOKS 

By  G.  S.  Street,  Author  of  “  The  Wise  and  the  Wayward,” 
“The  Autobiography  of  a  Boy,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

[Second  Edition. 

“  A  new  ‘  book  of  snobs.’  ” — Literature. 

“  A  book  to  read  and  laugn  over.  To  wit  and  cleverness  Mr.  Street  adds  a 
literary  style  that  has  helped  to  give  him  his  enviable  reputation  as  a  satirist  and 
humourist."— Standard. 

'■  A' piece  of  irony  that  is  full  of  distinction  and  wit.’’— Times. 

“  A  ‘  Book  of  Snobs  ’  written  in  Mr.  Street's  own  graceful  and  finished  style.” 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Trials  of  the  Bantocks  ’  deserves  to  be  bound  with  ‘  The  Book  of  Snobs.’  ” 
_ _  _ — Scotsman. 

URSULA :  a  Novel.  By  K.  Douglas  King, 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 


SEVEN  GARDENS  AND  A  PALACE 

By  E.  V.  B.,  Author  of  “  Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden.”  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  L.  B.  Griggs  and  Arthur  Gordon. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net.  [  Third  Edition. 

“One  of  the  most  charming  books  which  have  been  published  for  many  a  day.” 

—Country  Life. 

“  The  book  is  charmingly  written,  and  is  delightful  with  quiet  anecdote  and 
reminiscence— altogether  a  pleasant,  fragrant  book.”— Review  of  the  Week. 

“  Will  give  unmixed  pleasure  to  all  its  readers.  Wherever  one  dips  into  these 
pages,  one  is  rewarded  by  some  charming  vision.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  MDLLE  DES 

llCHEROLLES  :  Side  Lights  on  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  With  3  Photogravures,  demy  Svo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

“  The  memoirs  of  Mdlle.  des  Echerolles  have  the  value  of  a  document  and  more 
than  the  charm  of  a  novel  ."—Daily  Mail. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  VOL.  I.,  THE  POCKET  LIBRARY. 

LAVENGRO :  the  Scholar,  the  Gipsy, 

the  Priest.  By  George  Borrow.  Size,  pott  8vo,  6  by  3£. 
Printed  upon  thin  opaque  paper,  574  pages.  Cloth,  2s.  net; 
leather,  3s.  net. 

Particulars  of  above  Series  can  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 

JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Messrs.  Methuen  beg  to  gii^e  notice  that  ■  they  are  now  tlve  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Mr.  W.  IV.  J ACO BS’  two  well-known  Hooks,  MANY 
CARGOES  and  SEA  URCHINS.  Croivn  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Part  XII.  of  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR,  by 
F.  II.  E.  CUN LIFFE,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  is  now 
ready,  Is.  It  describes  the  action  of  Vaal  Frantz  and  the 
final  and  successful  effort  to  relieve  Ladysmith. 

A  Second  Edition  of  THE  GATELESS  BARRIER,  by  LUCAS 
MALET,  is  in  the  press. 

A  New  Novel,  CUNNING  MURRELL,  by  ARTHUR 

3IORRISON,  Author  of  “ Tales  of  Mean  Streets ,”  is  now 
ready,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

On  September  25th  will  be  published  SERVANTS  OF  SIN, 
by  O',  BLOUSD ELLE-BUR I  ON,  crown  8vo,  6s.  ;  and 
TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE,  by  ROBERT  HICHENS, 
crown  8vo,  6s. 

On  October  5th  will  be  published  Mr.  3IAX  PEMBERTON’S 
New  Romance,  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

On  October  10th  Messrs.  Methuen  will  issue  3Ir.  ANTHONY 
HOPE’S  N*w  Novel  of  modern  politics  and  society, 
QUISANTE.  Croivn  Svo,  6s. 


TEN  POPULAR  WOVEL$0- 

THE  M  AST  E  R  -CH  R I  ST  IAN 

A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER 

THE  SOFT  SIDE 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN 

WINEFRED 

PATH  AND  GOAL 

THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON 


-6s.  each. 

Marie  Corelli 
W.  W.  Jacobs 
Lucas  Malet 
Henry  James 
Eden  Phillpotts 
Stephen  Crane 
S.  Baring-Gould 
Ada  Cambridge 
Richard  Marsh 
Dorothea  Gerard 


METHUEN  and  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


September  22,  1900.] 


BLAOKIE’S 

ILLUSTRATED 

LATIN  SERIES. 

General  Editor — 

Prof.  R.  Y.  TYRRELL,  Litt.D., 

Examiner  to  the  Universities  of  London  and 
Glasgow,  &c. 


This  New  Series,  issued  under  the  Editor¬ 
ship  of  Prof.  Tyrrell,  is  distinguished  by 
several  important  features  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  English  School-Books. 

Illustrated  with  Full-page  Coloured  Re¬ 
productions  of  Vase  Paintings,  &c.  ;  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  Bas-Reliefs,  Statues,  and  Famous 
Paintings  ;  and  numerous  Black-and-White 
Illustrations  specially  drawn  for  the  Series. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth. 


The  Publishers  will  be  pleased  to  send  Speci¬ 
men  Copies  to  Head-Masters  with  a  view 
to  Introduction. 


EUTROPIUS.— Books  I.  and  II.  Edited 
by  W.  Cecil  Laming,  M.A.,  Classical 
Master  in  Edinburgh  Academy.  Is.  6d. 

LIVY. — Book  V.  Edited  by  W.  Cecil 
Laming.  2s.  6d. 

TACITUS.— AGRICOLA.  Edited  by  W.  C. 
Flamstead  Walters,  M.A.,  formerly 
of  Christ’s  College,  New  Zealand.  Is.  6d. 

VIRGIL.—  AENEID  III.  Edited  by  Prof. 
Sandford,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Gal¬ 
way.  Is.  6d. 

HORACE.— THE  ODES.  Books  I.,  II., 
III.,  and  IV.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Gwynn,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  and  Hul- 
mean  Exhibitioner  of  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.  Is.  6d.  each. 

CICERO.— THE  FIRST  CATILINE  ORA¬ 
TION.  Edited  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Keene, 
M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  Is.  Gd. 

CICERO. — THE  CATILINE  ORATIONS. 

(Complete.)  Edited  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Keene,  M.A.  2s.  Gd. 

SALLUST. -THE  CATILINE  CONSPIR¬ 
ACY.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Stone, 
M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Bristol  Gram¬ 
mar  School. 

VIRGIL  — GEORGICS  I.  Edited  by  S.  E. 
Winbolt,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in 
Christ’s  Hospital.  Is.  6d. 

LIVY. — Book  VI.  Edited  by  W.  Cecil 
Laming,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 


FORTHCOMING  VOLUMES. 

LIVY. — Book  I.  Edited  by  Prof.  John 
Brown,  Wellington  University,  New 
Zealand. 

CA2SAR. — THE  GALLIC  WAR.  Books  I. 

and  V.  Edited  by  Prof.  John  Brown. 

LIVY.— Book  XXI.  and  XXII.  Edited 
by  G.  G.  Loane,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master 
in  St.  Paul’s  School. 

VIRGIL.— GEORGICS  II.  Edited  by  S.  E. 
Winbolt,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in 
Christ’s  Hospital. 

VIRGIL. — AENEID  VI.  Edited  by  H.  B. 
Cotterill,  M.A.,  formerly  Assistant- 
Master  at  Haileybury. 

VIRGIL.— AENEID  II.  Edited  by  Prof. 

Sandford. 

CICERO.— PRO  LEGE  MANILIA.  Edited 
by  W.  J.  Woodhouse,  M.A.,  formerly 
Assistant-Lecturer  in  Classics,  Univer¬ 
sity  College  of  North  Wales. 


*t*  Complete  Educational  Catalogue  will  be 
sent  post-free  on  application. 


London : 

BLACKIE  and  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey. 


NOW  BEADY.— Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  MYSTIC  No.  7. 

By  ANNABEL  GRAY. 

At  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries. 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  and  CO.,  Limited. 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

Studies  in  the  Religious  Life  and  Thought  of  the 
English  People  in  the  Period  preceding  the 
Rejection  of  the  Roman  Jurisdiction 
by  Henry  VIII. 

By  FRANCIS  AID  AN  GASQUET,  D.D.,  O.S.B. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

London.:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT,  and  CO.,  Limited. 


“THE  CASE  FOR  UNIVERSAL 
OLD-AGE  PENSIONS.” 

By  JOHN  METCALFE. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Booth. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  London. 


LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER,  1900.  Price  Sixpence. 
Contents. 

One  of  Ourselves.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of 
“  Mr.  Smith,”  &c.  (Continued.) 

The  Capture  of  Capetown.  By  George  Paston. 
Hallows’  E’en.  By  Nora  Hopper. 

Carpe  Diem.  By  Arthur  P.  Bell. 

A  Study  in  School  Jokes.  By  Miss  r.  M.  Griffiths. 
In  the  Name  of  a  Woman.  By  Arthur  TV.  Marcli- 
mont.  Author  of  “  By  Right  of  Sword,”  “  A  Dash 
for  a  Throne,”  &c.  (Continued.) 

AT  the  Sign  of  the  Ship.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

JOSEPH  OILLOTT’S 

_  STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1ST  A 


OCTOBER  NUMBER.  NOW  READY. 


THE 

PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  LORD  FREDERIC  HAMILTON. 


Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


The  October  Number  of  the  PALL  MALL 
MAGAZINE  contains  SIX  Special  Articles  of  un¬ 
usual  interest.  These  are 

GREAT  POETRY.  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

A  DAY  AT  DARTMOOR.  Major  A.  GRIFFITH. 
TRANSPORT  AND  SUPPLY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  A  STAFF  OFFICER. 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  1800  to  1900. 

JOHN  HOLT  SCHOOLING. 
WOLLATON  HALL.  LADY  MIDDLETON. 

THE  MODERN  REVIVAL  OF  PRINTING. 

H.  C.  MARILLIER. 


The  October  Number  of  the  PALL  MALL 
MAGAZINE  also  contains  Seven  Short  Stories  by 
Gilbert  Parker,  E.  Nesbit,  A.  K.  Gill,  “  Alec  Holmes,” 
T.  Stoker,  Evelyn  Fletcher,  and  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan. 

The  October  Number  ef  the  PALL  MALL 
MAGAZINE  is  full  of  beautiful  Illustrations  and 
Decorated  Poems,  and  contains  an  exquisite  repro¬ 
duction  after  the  Picture  by  VELASQUEZ, 

“LA  FEMME  A  L’EVENTAIL,” 

from  the  Hertford  House  Collection, 
and  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour,  after  a  Drawing  by 
H.  GRANVILLE  FELL,  entitled 

“  AUTUMN.” 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


Office: 

18  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  London. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

13  Lombard  Street,  and  57  Charing  Cross, 
LONDON.  Established  1782. 

Lowest  Current  Rates. 

Liberal  and  Prompt  Settlements. 

Assured  free  of  all  Liability. 

-  Electric-Lighting  Rules  Supplied. 

— -  F.  B. -MACDONALD,  Secretary. 
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THE  FORTH! GHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 


In  tkecourse  of  the  next  twelve  months  SEVERAL  NEW  FEATURES 
will  be  found  in  THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

1.  From  time  to  time  Stories  and  Dramatic  Sketches  will  appear 
by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett, 
Fiona  Macleod,  and  others. 

2.  There  will  be  on  alternate  months  during  the  publishing 
season  a  resume  of  the  Current  Literature,  in  which  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  discriminate  between  the  ephemeral  and  the  permanent 
in  the  voluminous  productions  of  the  Press. 

3.  Alternately  with  the  Literary  Review  there  will  be,  during  the 
Dramatic  Season,  a  critical  account  of  the  chief  Theatrical  pro¬ 
ductions  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

4.  A  series  of  articles  will  appear  on  the  Contemporary  Leaders 
of  Thought,  especially  on  those  who  have  given  so  distinctive  a 
mark  to  the  conclusion  of  nineteenth-century  speculation,  such  as 
Nietzsche,  Max  Nordau,  Ibsen,  Wagner,  and  others. 

5.  Social  articles  will  also  not  be  neglected — that  is  to  say,  papers 
dealing  with  the  varying  phases  of  life  in  the  present  age ;  and  in 
this  connection  there  will  be  articles  specially  dealing  with  the 
contrast  between  the  existence  of  women  and  girls  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  compared  with  that  of  the  present  time. 


CONTENTS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

The  Burden  of  Empire.  By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

Socialism  aNd  Anarchism.  By  Geoffrey  Langtoft. 

Our  Military  Prestige  Abroad.  By  Captain  J.  W.  Gambier. 

The  Kingdom  of  Matter.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Translated  by  Alfred 
Sutro. 

Lord  Russell  of  Killowen.  By  Edward  Dicey,  C.B. 

The  Public  Schools  and  the  Public  Servioes.  By  J.  C.  Tarver. 
Gordon's  Campaign  in  China.  By  Himself.  Part  II. 

Heroes  of  the  War  and  Others.  By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

Decay  of  the  Chaperon.  By  Lady  Jeune. 

The  Struggle  for  Industrial  Supremacy.  Bv  Benjamin  Taylor. 

The  Saturnalia  and  Kindred  Festivals.  Part  I.  By  J.  G.  Frazer. 

The  Far  Eastern  Crisis 

1.  Is  Russia  to  Preponderate  in  China  ?  By  D.  C.  Boulger. 

2.  Why  not  a  Treaty  with  Russia  ? 

3.  The  Chinese  Problem.  By  Diplomaticus. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  London. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. — Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EPIC  POETRY  (post 

Virgilian).  By  John  Clare,  M.A.,  Second  Classical  Master  in  the  High 
School  of  Dundee,  Author  of  “  Manual  of  Linguistics.” 

“  An  addition  of  value  to  the  literature  of  criticism.”— Spectator. 


Edinburgh  :  OLIVER  and  BOYD. 

London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  Limited. 


To  ensure  insertion  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing 
Office  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Friday. 


The  "  Little  Treasure  ”  Series. 
THE  WAY  TO  BE  WELL. 

By  Mrs.  YORKE  SMITH. 

Imperial  32mo,  paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

Full  of  good  advice  and  within  every  one’s  reach.”— Spectator. 


MINIATURE  GARDENING.  By  Phcebe  Allen,  Author 

of  “  Playing  at  Botany,"  “  Wanted,  a  Camel,”  &c.  Paper,  3d. ;  doth,  6d. 

“  Well  worth  the  money.”— Guardian. 

“A  capital  threepennyworth."— St.  James's  Gazette. 

OUR  GIRL’S  BOOK  OF  PLAYS.  By  Melicent  Cooper. 

2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each  ;  cloth,  Gd.  each. 

“  Well-written  and  amusing.”— Softool  Guardian. 

HOW  TO  NURSE  IN  OUR  HOMES.  By  A.  M. 

Alexander.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

“  One  of  the  best  and  safest  little  guides  that  we  have  ever  come  across." 

— Hospital. 

PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  ON  COOKERY.  By  Alice 

Massingberd.  3  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each ;  doth,  6d.  each. 

“A  most  fascinating  little  work."— Queen. 

BEAUTIFUL  SEWING.  By  Josepha  Crane,  Author 

of  “  Winifred's  Home,"  &c.  Illustrated.  Paper,  3d.  ;  doth,  6d. 

RECITATIONS  FOR  RECREATIONS.  Collected  by  Mrs. 

Trebeok.  2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each ;  cloth,  6d.  each. 

THE  LITTLE  TREASURE-BOOK :  a  Selection  of  Poems 

and  Hymns  for  Reading  and  Recitation.  Edited  by  M.  Brahston.  Paper, 
3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

A  GIRL’S  DIFFICULTIES.  By  G.  M.  Ireland  Black¬ 

burns.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

THE  BLUE  BIRTHDAY-BOOK.  Edited  by  Mrs. 

Trebece.  Cloth,  6d. ;  printed  in  red  and  black,  doth  boards,  Is. 


London :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO., 

3  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.C. ;  and  44  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 


THE  WBTCHERY  OF  BOOKS. 

By  JOHN  F.  CRUMP.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

“Full  of  enthusiasm."— Spectator. 

“Well  worth  reading.”— Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

-  Few  will  take  it  up  without  feeling  the  fascination  of  the  subject,  and  the 
masterly  way  in  which  the  author  has  treated  it.” — Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

“A  welcome  contribution  to  literature.  Mi-.  Crump,  with  the  ardour  of  a  true 
lover,  sings  the  praises  of  books  in  every  imaginable  key ....  In  the  chapter  on  ‘  The 

Limits  of  Literature  ’  Mr.  Crump  is  at  his  best _ it  illustrates  the  excellence  of 

the  author's  style.” — Staffordshire  Advertiser. 

“Reminds  of  Sir  John  "Lubbock  by  its  fresh  brightness.”—  Walsall  Advertiser. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


BLACKBEETLES,  COCKROACHES.— Only  remedy  is 

“UNION  COCKROACH  PASTE,”  guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S., 
Museum,  Sheffield,  who  cleared  plague  of  them  from  Sheffield  Workhouse. 
Recommended  by  all  the  Ladies’  papers,  “Roundell's  Practical  Cookery,”  and 
by  Mrs.  Earle  in  More  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden."  In  tins,  Is.  3d.,  2s.  3d., 
4s.  6d.,  direct  from  the  maker,  T.  H.  HOWARTH,  471  Crookesmoor,  Sheffield. 


m  EDOC. 


VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen, 
Dots.  i-Bots. 


Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent 
light  Dinner  Wine.  The  quality 
of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  14/6  8/3 
wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 


prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in 
bottle.  The  appreciation  this  wine 
meets  with  from  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  customers  ■,««.  n/n 
it  procures  us  in  London  and  the  i*'D 
Provinces,  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who 
like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage 
Paid  to  any  Railway  Station ,  including  Cases 
and  Bottles. 


All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret 
sold  in  Great  Britain  to  equal  them  in  value.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  wines  sold  elsewhere  at  16/-  and  20/-  a 
dozen  and  upwards. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of 
6d.  per  dozen. 


JAMES  SMITH  AND  CO., 

WINE  MERCHANTS. 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street. 
Manchester:  26  Market  Street. 


THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  MAGAZINE 
Is  a  new  first-class  Magazine  and  Review  without  a 
competitor  in  its  particular  field.  It  has  a  well-defined 
programme,  and  its  contributors  include  the  most 
eminent  men  and  women  of  the  day. 

THE  NORTHERN 
COUNTIES  MAGAZINE. 

the  first  number  (October)  contains  : 

A  New  POEM  by  Mr.  SWINBURNE. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ELSWICK  ARSENAL. 
ASPECTS  OF  MODERN  ART.  By  Sir  WILLIAM 
EDEN,  Bart. 

LONDON  LITERARY  LETTER  by  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

Other  ARTICLES  and  STORIES  by 
MissM.  E.  COLERIDGE,  HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE, 
W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD,  &c. 
FRONTISPIECE  by  J.  S.  SARGENT,  R.A. 
Prospectus  sent  for  a  halfpenny  stamp. 

Now  ready ,  price  6d.  On  sale  everywhere ,  or  from 
Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row,  E.O. 
Andrew  Reid  and  Co.,  Limited,  Newcastie-on-Tyne. 


SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS.— 

LITERARY  PROPERTY. -The  Publio  is 
urgently  warned  against  answering  advertisements 
inviting  MSS.,  or  offering  to  place  MSS.,  without  the 
personal  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  advertiser  or  the  advice  of  the  Society. 

By  order,  G.  HERBERT  THRING,  Secretary. 

4  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 

N.B.— The  AUTHOR ,  the  organ  of  the  Society,  Is 
published  monthly,  price  6d.,  by  HORACE  COS, 
Bream's  Buildings,  E.C. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

Insured  against,  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  bv  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VLAN.  Secretary. 


HE  UNION  BANK 

AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED. 
Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 


of 


Paid-up  Capital  . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  800,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors. . . .  3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND 
are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  Branches  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  E.  CARBERY,  Manager. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


BEFORE  the  next  issue  of  the  Spectator  is  in  the  hands  of 
oar  readers  the  polls  will  be  in  fall  swing,  and  the 
general  result  of  the  elections  indicated,  though  not  decided. 
Y/e  have  expressed  elsewhere  oar  fear  that  abstentions  may 
injure  the  Unionists,  and  urged  that  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  the  Prime  Minister  should  give  clear  and  specific 
assurances  to  the  country  in  regard  to  Cabinet  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  thus  deprive  the  Opposition  of  their  only  really 
effective  weapon  at  the  polls, — the  allegation  that  those  who 
vote  Unionist  are  giving  a  blank  cheque  to  the  old  Cabinet,  and 
abandoningall  power  to  secure  greater  administrative  efficiency. 
Assurances  as  to  reconstruction  are  due  to  the  party  and  the 
nation,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  failure  to  give 
them  might  reasonably  be  followed  by  the  protest  of  absten¬ 
tion.  As  it  is,  however,  tbe  risk  of  placing  in  power  the 
tangled  groups  which  make  up  the  Liberal  party  is  one  too 
serious  to  be  encountered.  Such  a  result  might  mean  a 
Majuba  settlement  iu  South  Africa.  Unionist  voters,  then, 
who  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Empire,  no 
matter  how  strongly  they  may  feel  about  reconstruction,  must 
go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  the  Unionist  candidate.  They 
can,  however,  make,  and  should  make,  every  possible  effort 
to  induce  the  candidates  they  support  to  give  personal 
assurances  that  in  the  event  of  victory  they  will  see  that 
the  views  of  the  voters  on  the  question  of  reconstruction  are 
brought  home  to  the  Unionist  leaders. 

The  week  has  been  full  of  the  noise  of  manifestoes  and  of 
great  speeches  by  party  leaders,  but  we  can  only  deal  with  two 
of  the  most  important  manifestoes.  Lord  Salisbury’s  address 
to  the  electors,  a  most  able  document,  is  practically  an  appeal 
against  abstention.  He  insists  that  the  one  object  of  the 
elector  should  be  to  use  his  vote  to  bring  about  the  result  he 
desires  to  obtain.  That  sounds  like  a  truism,  but  if  the 
elections  “fail  to  produce  a  Parliament  fitted  to  deal  with 
the  emergency  of  the  time,  it  can  only  he  because  the  truism 
is  neglected.”  Competent  prophets  believe  the  Unionists  to 
be  threatened  with  many  abstentions,  but  if  these  take  place 
the  elector  will  only  have  stultified  himself  and  his  special 
views.  Lord  Salisbury,  after  dwelling  on  the  need  for  obtain¬ 
ing  a  Unionist  majority  in  order  that  the  South  African 
policy  of  the  nation  may  be  firm  and  continuous,  points  out 
that  in  order  to  carry  effective  Army  reform  a  strong 
Unionist  Government  is  also  essential.  On  Chinese  affairs, 
owing  to  the  co-operation  with  other  Powers,  he  is 
obliged  to  be  reticent,  but  the  matter  is  one  of  great  com¬ 
plexity.  Lord  Salisbury  ends  with  the  declaration  that 


unless  tbe  Government  rests  upon  a  strong  majority  in  the 
Commons,  “it  will  lack  the  authority  at  home  and  abroad 
which  is  essential  to  the  performauce  of  its  task.”  That  is 
perfectly  sound,  but  how  infinitely  more  effective  would  have 
been  Lord  Salisbury’s  appeal  against  abstention  if  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  reconstruction  and  had  indicated  the  lines 
on  which  it  would  proceed. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  written  a  letter  to  Captain  Hedworth 
Lambton  which  is,  in  effect,  a  party  manifesto.  It  is  an 
interesting  document,  for  it  shows  that  Lord  Rosebery  has 
not  left  either  politics  or  the  Liberal  party,  but  means  if  he 
can  to  found  an  Imperialist  group  within  that  party  which 
shall  gradually  eat  up  the  other  groups.  In  the  present 
situation  of  the  world,  says  Lord  Rosebery,  he  would  vote  for 
almost  any  strong  Administration,  but  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  is  strong  only  in  votes.  “  In  other  respects  it  is  tbe 
weakest  that  I  can  recollect.”  “Nor  could  I  support  a 
Government  which  has  neglected  that  social  legislation  for 
which  the  country  calls  and  to  which  it  was  pledged  ;  which 
has  so  managed  foreign  affairs  as  to  alienate  all  foreign 
nations  while  keeping  our  own  in  a  hurricane  of  dis¬ 
quietude  and  distrust,  and  which  by  its  want  of  mili¬ 
tary  foresight  and  preparation  exposed  this  country  tc 
humiliations  unparalleled  in  our  history  since  the  American 
War.”  Lord  Rosebery  goes  on  to  declare  that  neither 
in  social  legislation  nor  in  administrative  reform — “more 
especially  at  the  War  Office  ’’ — is  there  anything  to  be  hoped 
from  the  present  Government.  Lord  Rosebery  grossly  ex¬ 
aggerates  the  weakness  and  the  mistakes  of  the  present 
Government,  but  we  fear  his  words  will  have  a  bad  effect  on 
many  voters  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  give 
any  pledges  iu  regard  to  reconstruction.  Electors  will  have 
it  dinned  into  their  ears  by  the  skilful  electioneerers  on  the 
other  side  that  it  is  no  use  to  say  that  the  Government 
are  going  to  make  a  fresh  start,  for  they  will  not  even  admit 
that  there  is  any  need  for  reforming  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Goschen  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square,  telling  them  that  after  thirty-seven 
years  of  almost  continuous  Parliamentary  life  he  does  not  mean 
to  seek  re-electioD,  and  that  he  will  retire  from  the  Admiralty 
as  well  as  from  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  presumed  that  he 
will  be  raised  to  the  Peerage^  but  no  statement  has  been  made 
as  to  whether  he  will  remain  in  the  Cabinet.  That  Mr. 
Goschen  has  worked  with  the  utmost  devotion  at  the 
Admiralty  during  the  past  five  years  cannot  possibly  be 
doubted,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  lost  to  the 
Ministry,  even  though  he  has  wisely  determined  to  give  up 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  arduous  office  in  the  Administration. 
Iu  any  case,  the  country  owes  Mr.  Goschen  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude.  No  Unionist  can  ever  forget  the  splendid  pluck 
and  vigour  with  which  he  fought  the  Unionist  battle  in  the 
old  days.  His  political  record  is  in  every  way  a  worthy  one, 
and  he  has  not  gained  without  deserving  it  the  respect  of  the 
whole  political  world. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  features  of  the  General 
Election  from  the  wider  national  point  of  view  has  been  the 
dead-set  made  against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  monstrously 
unfair  attempts  to  represent  him  as  the  evil  genius  of 
the  present  Government.  Thi3  procedure  has  tended  to 
deprive  the  electors  of  all  sense  of  perspective  in  tbe  fight, 
and  to  make  Mr.  Chamberlain  appear  as  a  party  bugbear,  not 
a  statesman  to  be  criticised  and  defended  on  his  merits.  The 
result  of  these  grossly  exaggerated  and  grossly  unjust  attacks 
upon  a  Minister  who,  whatever  his  faults,  has  been  a  faithful 
and  zealous  public  servant,  has  been  to  make  sane  and  sober 
discussion  of  his  actions  practically  impossible.  We,  for 
example,  think  him  open  to  criticism  on  several  points,  but  when 
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he  is  being  slandered  as  if  he  were  a  pickpocket,  men  with 
any  sense  of  justice  or  any  feeling  for  the  decencies  of  public 
life  can  only  be  silent.  At  present  Mr.  Chamberlain  cannot 
be  criticised,  even  as  l'egards  matters  where  he  has  acted 
unwisely,  because  of  the  partisan  malignity  with  which  he 
has  been  assailed.  That  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  spirit 
of  detraction  gone  mad  which  possesses  a  portion  of  the 
Opposition.  As  “A.  J.  C.”  says  in  verse  in  another  column, 
the  extreme  section  of  the  Opposition  seem  determined  to 
subordinate  every  interest,  national  and  Imperial,  to  the  one 
ignoble  object  of  “giving  Joe  a  fall.’’  We  may  note,  how¬ 
ever,  to  their  honour,  that  the  Liberal  leaders,  even  though 
so  strongly  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  as,  for  example, 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  and  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Morley,  have  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  make  any  reference  to,  or  to  encourage,  the 
baser  sort  of  attacks  made  against  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  personal 
honour. 

The  war  news  during  the  past  week  has  been  wholly  good. 
General  Ian  Hamilton  i-eached  Komati  Poort,  the  place  where 
the  Delagoa  Railway  line  enters  Portuguese  territory,  on 
Wednesday,  and  ample  supplies  are  being  forwarded  to  our 
troops  from  Louremjo  Marques.  This  means  that  the  Boers 
can  get  no  more  supplies,  while  we  can  have  everything  we 
want  direct  from  the  coast.  Other  events  of  importance 
which  have  taken  place  at  the  front  during  the  week  are  the 
entry  of  large  numbers  of  Boers  into  Portuguese  territory 
and  their  surrender  to  the  authorities  there,  the  capture 
of  large  stocks  of  Boer  sheep  and  cattle  and  ammunition, 
and  lastly,  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  Boer  guns.  General 
Hamilton  found  in  the  Crocodile  River  amongst  others  two 
12-pounders  which  belong  to  Q  Battery  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  two  75mm.  Creuzoi  guns,  two  3  in.  Krupp  1805 
pattern,  one  75mm.  Yickers-Masim  quick-firing  mounted 
gun,  number  D  4,541,  two  “Pom-Poms,”  one  7-pr.  r.m.l. 
mountain  gun,  and  three  muzzle-loading  mountain  guns, 
hexagonal-bore.  There  are  probably  otl  er  guns  buried, 
like  the  body  of  Attila,  in  river  graves.  It  is  stated 
that  most  of  the  guns  are  destroyed,  but  we  may  hope 
not  beyond  repair,  for  the  Boers  were  real  connoisseurs  in 
artillery  and  never  bought  a  bad  weapon.  Lord  Roberts  has 
wisely  decided  not  to  fix  a  date  for  his  return,  but  that  the 
war  is  practically  over  is  clear.  We  may  add  that  on  Friday 
news  was  received  that  General  Settle  has  relieved  the  small 
garrison  besieged  at  Schweizerrenneke  after  an  engagement 
in  which  the  Boers  suffered  heavy  loss.  The  Boer  leader  was 
captured. 

The  situation  in  China  should  be  a  great  deal  clearer  next 
week,  when  Count  von  Waldersee  will  have  reached  Pekin  and 
received  his  final  instructions.  At  present  opinion  is  only 
bewildered  by  rumours,  some  of  which,  we  are  convinced,  are 
Chinese  in  ultimate  origin,  and  intended  to  sow  discord 
among  the  Powers.  Under  these  circumstances  we  can  only 
state  with  all  reserve  our  general  impression,  which  is  that 
Count  von  Waldersee,  acting  for  Germany,  but  with  the 
approval  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan,  will  formulate 
at  Pekin  the  demands  essential  to  secure  reparation  for  the 
past  and  safety  for  the  future.  The  precise  character  of 
those  demands  is  still  unknown,  but  they  will  certainly 
include  the  execution  or  banishment  of  a  limited  number  of 
notables  responsible  for  recent  outrages,  a  moderate  in¬ 
demnity,  and  some  plan  for  ensuring  to  Europe  constant  and 
safe  access  to  the  actual  ruler  of  China.  These  demands  will 
be  refused,  and  the  Allies  will  then  seize  the  Chinese  Fleet, 
and  proceed  to  one  or  other  of  the  measures  of  coercion  dis¬ 
cussed  elsewhere,  leaving  it  to  China  to  declare  war  or  not  at 
her  discretion.  This,  we  say,  is  the  probable  course  of  events, 
but  in  China  it  is  not  always  the  probable  that  happens.  The 
one  thing  we  hold  to  be  certain  is  that  the  Imperial  Court 
intends  to  resist. 

The  Chinese  Government  has,  it  is  asserted,  taken  three 
steps  this  week,  all  of  which  show  a  determination  to  continue 
their  l'esistance.  Prince  Tuan,  the  Prince  of  the  Blood  who 
has  been  leader  in  the  recent  movement,  has  been  appointed 
under  some  title  or  other  which  Chinamen  understand,  head 
of  the  Executive.  Pekin  has  been  officially  declared  a  city 
desecrated  by  the  foreigner,  and  Segan  or  Sian  in  Shensi,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  China,  seven  hundred  miles  from  any  coast 


has  been  proclaimed  the  future  capital  of  the  Empire.  An 
Edict  has  warned  the  Viceroys  that  they  must  continue  the 
war  on  the  foreigner  under  penalty  of  death.  It  is  believed 
also  that  fresh  levies  have  been  made,  and  that  they  have 
been  ordered  to  assemble  in  two  provinces, — that  is,  in  Sbenti 
for  the  protection  of  the  Court,  and  in  Pechili  for  a  fresh 
attempt  to  regain  Pekin  as  soon  as  the  cold  makes  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  coast  more  difficult.  It  is  fancied  that  with 
the  railway  cut,  swarms  of  soldiers  attacking  from  all  sides, 
and  the  people  of  Pekiu  in  insurrection  from  hunger,  the 
old  capital  may  be  recovered.  This  is  not,  it  must  b9 
remembered,  a  European  war,  but  a  war  like  that  of  the 
Mexicans  against  Cortez,  in  which  the  defending  generals 
are  willing  to  expend  a  hundred  for  one. 

The  weakest  points  in  the  position  of  the  Allies  are  that 
in  December  the  entrances  to  Taku  will  be  frozen,  that  the 
collection  of  supplies  and  munitions  will  be  costly  and  slow, 
and  that  there  is  in  Europe  a  strong  undercurrent  of  dislike 
to  a  war  with  such  uncertain  possibilities.  In  Germany  it 
is  believed  that  the  Reichstag  will  object  strongly  to  the 
expenditure;  in  France  all  parties  are  asking  what  France 
is  to  get  even  if  the  Allies  are  successful ;  and  ia  England 
there  is  a  singular  absence  of  enthusiasm  for  any  special 
policy  in  China.  The  people  do  not  understand  that  country, 
and  for  the  present  are  satiated  with  war.  These  feelings  will 
probably  only  embarrass  without  arresting  the  Governments, 
but  they  tend  to  make  action  irresolute,  to  favour  too  much 
discussion,  and  to  encourage  the  Chinese,  who,  though  semi- 
barbarians,  are  well  informed  of  what  passes,  and  shrewd 
to  take  advantage  of  any  hesitations.  Were  it  not  that 
William  II.  is  absolutely  determined  to  avenge  his  Ambas¬ 
sador,  there  might  even  now  be  a  deadlock.  He  is  moving 
forward,  but  everybody  else  is  considering. 

The  Asiatic  Department  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office 
fails,  we  fear,  to  hold  its  generals  well  ia  hand.  It  is  asserted 
from  many  quarters  that  General  Gribsky,  in  command  of 
the  district  of  which  Blagovestschenk  is  the  chief  town,  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  Chinese  invasion,  and  probably  suspecting 
collusion  between  his  assailants  and  the  Chinese  civil  popula¬ 
tion,  after  repelling  the  soldiers,  let  his  troops  loose  on  the 
unarmed  people.  The  troops,  who  in  that  region  are  for  the 
most  part  half  savage,  commenced  a  general  massacre  so 
extensive  that  the  fish  of  the  Amur  died  of  eating  the  dead 
bodies.  He  then  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the 
Chinese  bank  of  the  Amur  had  become  Russian,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  death  to  all  who  resisted.  The  same  savage  policy  was 
also  followed  at  Newchwang.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Russians  have  had  terrible  provocation,  the  Chinese  having 
secretly  planned  and  executed  the  massacre  of  the  unarmed 
employes  of  the  railway ;  but  war  of  this  kind,  which  includes 
women  and  children,  is  wholly  opposed  not  only  to  Christianity 
but  to  every  principle  of  civilisation.  The  excuse  put  forward, 
we  see,  is  that  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  Chinese,  and  as 
they  would  not  go  force  was  employed ;  but  it  is  totally 
inadequate.  If  the  Czar  wishes  to  govern  Manchuria  in 
peace  he  must  choose  for  generals  men  who  understand  that 
terrorism  of  this  kind  destroys  their  moral  claim  to  rule,  and 
justifies  in  Chinese  eyes  their  own  barbarities. 

A  great  event  has  occurred  in  Paris.  Under  circumstances 
detailed  elsewhere,  M.  Loubet  invited  all  the  Mayors  of  the 
thirty-six  thousand  communes  of  France  to  a  banquet  in  the 
Tuileries  Gardens.  It  was  thoroughly  understood  that  all 
who  accepted  the  invitation  announced  in  doing  so  their 
adhesion  to  the  Republic,  but  to  the  consternation  of  the 
Reactionaries  twenty-two  thousand  Mayors  attended  the 
entertainment.  Of  the  remaining  fourteen  thousand,  two 
thousand  at  least  were,  it  is  said,  either  sick,  or  shy,  or  too 
poor  to  pay  the  half  railway  fares  and  their  own  lodgings 
and  maintenance  in  Paris  for  two  days.  The  dinner,  for 
which  preparations  had  to  be  made  of  a  colossal  kind,  each 
guest,  for  one  detail,  being  expected  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine, 
passed  off  without  the  smallest  confusion,  and,  as  few  could 
hear  the  President’s  voice,  each  Mayor  was  provided  with  a 
copy  of  the  speech.  They,  in  fact,  checked  the  scene  from 
the  libretto,  but  the  applause  at  telling  passages  was  none 
the  less  enthusiastic.  The  impression  made  by  the  scene  is 
said  to  have  been  profound,  the  presence  of  the  guests,  each 
one  of  whom  was  the  elected  representative  of  his  neighbour^ 
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hood,  being  recognised  as  an  informal  plebiscite,  and  it  will, 
it  is  believed,  encourage  the  Council  of  State  to  restore 
Colonel  Picquart  to  his  grade,  that  act  of  bare  justice  having 
already  been  determined  on. 

The  speech  is  unusual  from  the  heartiness  with  which  it 
approves  the  Republic  and  the  absence  of  any  military 
allusions.  After  a  graceful  allusion  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
himself  been  a  Mayor,  the  President  marked  the  national 
character  of  the  gathering,  and  its  assurance  of  renewed 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  pacification  and  progress 
“  which  the  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  has 
confided  to  us.”  He  extolled  the  Revolution,  and  though 
admitting  that  some  of  its  institutions  might  be  modified, 
asserted  that  the  Republic  was  unassailable.  Its  “  principles 
are  the  glory  and  the  honour  of  France.”  Their  duty  was  to 
realise  them  more  every  day.  “  We  remain  faithful  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Revolution  because  our  patriotism  is  equal  to  our  love 
for  the  Republic,”  and  “  we  will  accomplish  to  the  end  our 
mandate  without  hesitation  or  weakness.”  This  Ministry  of 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  has  turned  out  a  strong  one,  though 
General  de  Galliffet  has  resigned,  and  it  may  perhaps  enjoy  an 
unexpected  duration.  It  is  certainly  the  best  France  ha3  had 
for  many  years. 

The  Church  Congress  opened  on  Tuesday  morning  at 
Newcastle.  Dr.  Jacob,  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  who  delivered 
the  inaugural  address,  after  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
growth  of  Tyneside  in  the  century,  and  the  history  of  the 
See  and  its  endowment,  passed  in  review  the  various  subjects 
chosen  for  discussion  during  the  week,  and  briefly  indicated 
the  spirit  which  should  govern  their  debates.  He  held  that 
the  question  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
should  be  bravely  faced,  and  laid  down  the  two  great  principles 
which  they  must  grasp  in  dealing  with  the  question  to  what  bad 
the  Reformation  committed  the  Church  of  England.  These 
were  the  entire  continuity  in  doctrine  and  Apostolic  order  of 
the  Church  of  to-day  with  the  Church  of  Apostolic  times,  and 
the  “  absolute  legitimacy,  nay,  the  painful  necessity,  of  that 
claim  of  national  rights,  that  reversion  to  primitive  doctrines 
and  practices,  that  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Word 
of  God,  which  we  associate  with  the  Reformation.”  As  for 
the  question  of  concerted  action  by  the  Church,  he  declared 
that  the  discussion  practically  resolved  itself  into  the  best  way 
of  securing  the  representation  of  the  laity, — not  of  a  few 
laymen  of  ecclesiastical  tendencies,  but  of  the  rank-and-file 
of  the  laity  of  the  Church.  Autonomy  was  the  leading 
practical  problem  for  the  Church  to  solve,  and  autonomy 
implied  the  real  representation  of  clergy  and  laity  in  parish, 
diocese,  Province,  and  Church. 

The  death  of  Marshal  Martinez  Campos  on  September  23rd 
is  a  severe  blow  to  the  Queen-Regent  of  Spain  and  the 
Royalist  Conservatives.  Though  probably  not  a  great 
general,  he  was  a  capable  one,  as  he  showed  when  he  defeated 
the  Carlists  in  1876,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Army  in  him 
after  that  event  was  so  great  that  his  support  made  Ministry 
after  Ministry  tolerably  safe.  He  seldom  took  office  himself, 
disliking  political  work,  but  every  one  who  wished  to  attack 
the  Bourbon  Monarchy  knew  that  he  would  at  last  have  to 
reckon  with  the  Marshal,  and  usually  shrank  from  doing  it. 
He  was  a  statesman  in  his  way,  though  not  an  original  man. 
and  though  he  failed  in  Cuba  because  the  Ministry  could 
not  bring  itself  to  concede  the  Home-rule  he  promised,  the 
Army  adhered  to  him,  and  his  name  shielded  the  dynasty 
from  the  fury  roused  by  the  loss  of  all  colonial  dominion. 
As  ultimate  power  belongs  in  Spain  to  the  Army,  his  dis¬ 
appearance  might  shake  the  throne,  but  that  we  fancy  all 
Spaniards  are  now  disposed  to  await  the  accession  of 
Alfonso  XIII.  in  1904,  and  see  whether  there  is  in  him  the 
capacity  to  be  a  King.  The  majority  of  Spaniards  are  not 
Royalists  and  not  Republicans,  but  are  men  anxious  to  be 
governed  well,  and,  on  the  whole,  disposed  to  trust  Royal 
personages  rather  than  “  plain  men.” 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Times  reports  a  remark¬ 
able  speech  by  Count  Albert  Apponyi  to  his  Hungarian 
constituents.  He  dissuaded  them  from  seeking  a  revision  of 
the  Ausgleich,  or,  indeed,  quarrelling  with  Austria  in  any 
way.  There  seemed  to  be  anarchy  coming  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Leitha,  and  a  revision  of  the  Ausgleich  might  then  be 


necessary,  but  in  any  case  Hungary  would  remain  indepen. 
dent,  for  that  independence  made  her  the  backbone  of  the 
Empire,  and  a  great  guarantee  of  European  peace.  His  idea 
is  evidentiy  that  while  the  Hapsburgs  are  Kings  of  Hungary 
they  can  await  developments  in  Austria  with  a  good 
deal  of  calmness,  and,  provided  Hungary  herself  is  not 
affected,  can  sooner  or  later  establish  a  working  system  of 
administration.  There  is  probably  much  truth  in  that  view, 
but  what  an  advance  it  marks  from  the  state  of  affairs  in 
1848,  when  the  grand  danger  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  was 
the  hostility  of  Hungary,  and  the  grand  object  of  the  Emperor 
was  to  use  Austria  to  destroy  Hungarian  independence.  If 
the  Irish  Home-rulers  knew  their  business,  it  is  Hungary  they 
would  quote,  not  Norway,  as  their  exemplar. 

No  one  interested  in  Army  reorganisation  should  miss 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s  admirable  paper  on  “  Some  Military 
Lessons  of  the  War  ”  in  the  October  Corn  hill.  The  first  and 
greatest  lesson  of  all  is  “  that  there  must  be  no  more  leaving 
of  the  Army  to  the  professional  soldier  and  to  the  official 
but  that  the  general  public  must  recognise  that  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  is  not  the  business  of  a  single  warrior  caste, 
but  of  every  able-bodied  citizen.”  Another  is  to  eliminate 
the  useless  soldiers  and  increase  the  pay  of  the  useful  ones( 
for  as  Dr.  Doyle  pertinently  asks,  “  if  a  man  is  not  a  dead 
shot  with  a  rifle,  what  is  the  use  of  carrying  him  seven 
thousand  miles  in  order  to  place  him  in  the  firing  line?”  It 
is  in  regard  to  mounted  troops,  however,  that  the  chief 
reforms  must  be  carried  out.  The  Army  of  the  future, 
Dr.  Doyle  urges,  must  be  drawn  from  a  higher  class 
than  at  present,  and  better  paid — “we  must  insure  that 
instead  of  the  recruiting-sergeant  seeking  the  man,  the  man 
must  seek  the  recruiting-sergeant.” 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  at  the  French 
manoeuvres,  writing  in  Tuesday’s  issue,  condemns  in  no  un¬ 
certain  language  the  methods  adopted  by  generals  and 
umpires  alike.  “In  spite  of  South  Africa  and  its  lessons, 
the  idea  is  prevalent  in  the  French  Army,  and  rules  its 
training,  that  there  is  only  one  factor  in  warfare.  That  is 
infantry  advance.”  And  again :  “  The  success  of  an  opera¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  officer  who  could 
hurl  the  largest  mass  to  destruction  in  the  shortest  time.” 
In  other  words,  the  French  Colonels  habitually  marched  their 
battalions  in  mass  to  the  attack  at  a  range  of  1,200  yards. 
In  brief,  he  notes  perfunctory  scouting,  disinclination  to  take 
cover,  and  the  refusal  to  admit  the  effectiveness  of  long- 
range  rifle  fire  amongst  the  weak  points  of  the  manoeuvres. 
To  judge  from  the  mediaeval  methods  adopted,  even  the  sorely 
criticised  Salisbury  Plain  manoeuvres  would  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  tnosa  recently  held  by  the  French.  It  is 
evident  that  the  French,  the  excellence  of  whose  ordnance 
was  so  conclusively  proved  in  South  Africa,  are  in  no  humour 
to  profit  in  their  turn  from  the  tactical  lessons  they  might 
have  learned  from  the  Boers. 


Mr.  Dooley’s  observations  “  On  the  Troubles  of  a  Candi¬ 
date,”  though  prompted  by  the  Presidential  Election,  will  be 
read  with  appreciation  by  British  M.P.’s,  or  would-be  M.P.’s. 
The  campaign,  observes  Mr.  Dooley,  is  doing  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  He  pictures  Mr.  Bryan’s  chairman  calling  to  one 
of  his  trusty  henchmen  and  saying  :  “  Mike,  put  on  a  pigtail 
an’  a  blue  shirt,  an’  take  a  dillygation  iv  Chinnymen  out  to 
Canton  [Mr.  McKinley’s  residence]  an’  congrathlate  Mack 
on  th’  murder  iv  mission’ries  in  China.”  Similarly  Mr. 
Mark  Hanna,  Mr.  McKinley’s  right-hand  man,  “rings  f’r  his 
sicrety  and  bids  him  call  up  an  empl’ymint  agency  an’  have  a 
dillygation  iv  Jesuites  dhrop  in  at  Lincoln  [Mr.  Bryan's 
headquarters]  with  a  message  fr’m  th’  Pope  proposin’  to 
bur-rn  all  Protestant  churches  the  night  befure  iliction.”  Mr. 
Dooley  dwells  feelingly  on  the  sufferings  endured  by  the 
candidates  by  being  perpetually  photographed  “with  wondher” 
ful  boardin’-house  smiles.”  “Glory  be!”  he  adds,  “what  a 
relief  ’twill  be  f’r  wan  iv  thim  to  raysume  permanently  th’ 
savage  or  fam’ly  breakfast  face  th’  mornin’  afther  iliction  ! 

. ’Tis  th’  day  afther  iliction  I’d  like  f’r  to  be  a 

candydate,  Hinnissy,  no  matther  how  it  wint.” 


Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  98|. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

- * - 

THE  DANGER  OF  ABSTENTION. 
FORTNIGHT  ago,  and  before  the  Dissolution  was 
announced,  we,  as  convinced  Unionists  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Government  and  its  general  policy,  urged  on 
the  Ministry  the  necessity  for  Cabinet  reconstruction  prior 
to  an  appeal  to  the  people.  We  pointed  out  that  this  course 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  abstentions.  We  urged, 
that  is,  that  there  were  thousands  of  electors  who,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  were  not  willing  to  give  a  blank  cheque  to  the 
present  Cabinet,  and  who  wanted  to  be  assured  before 
the  Election  took  place  that  there  would  be  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  public  guarantee  be  thusv 
given  that  the  Administration  would  be  reinvigorated  and 
placed  on  a  more  businesslike  footing.  At  first  our 
demand  was  regarded  as  ‘ impracticable,’  ‘impertinent,’ 
‘visionary,’  and  what  not,  and  even  sinister  and  'unac¬ 
countable*  motives  were  sought  to  account  for  a  proposal 
which,  of  course,  had  in  reality  one  aim,  and  one 
aim  only, — the  strengthening  at  the  polls  of  the  only 
party  which  we  believe  can  under  present  circumstances 
be  safely  trusted  with  the  management  of  the  nation’s 
affairs.  This  attitude  of  indifference  to,  or  even  amuse¬ 
ment  at,  our  ‘  absurd  proposal  ’  has,  however,  passed 
away,  and  in  view  of  the  facts  that  have  been  forced 
upon  men’s  minds  by  news  from  the  constituencies,  we 
now  find  in  many  quarters,  and  all  of  them  quarters  which 
cannot  possibly  be  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  Unionist 
party  or  Government,  strong  expressions  of  opinion  in 
favour  not  only  of  reconstruction,  but  of  pledges  as  to 
reconstruction  being  given  before  the  polls.  For  example, 
the  Daily  Mail  in  a  leading  article  on  Thursday,  headed 
“  Why  Electors  are  Apathetic,”  speaks  iu  the  plainest 
terms  as  to  the  need  for  reconstruction.  The  Daily  Mail, 
after  dwelling  upon  the  proofs  of  apathy,  finds  the 
reasons  for  that  apathy  to  be  two.  First  it  places  the 
belief  in  many  quarters  that  the  Election  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  “  Secondly,  and  far  more  important, 
is  the  annoyance  which  exists  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Imperialist  party.  Unionist  voters,  staunch  hitherto,  are 
telling  candidates  on  all  sides  that  they  will  not  go  to 
the  poll  merely  to  return  what  is  known  as  ‘  the  old  lot.’  ” 
Something  more,  the  Daily  Mail  declares,  is  required  by 
the  country  than  mere  general  promises  of  reform. 
“  The  Government  must  give  the  electors  something 
besides  pious  assui’ances  and  the  honeyed  talk  of  minor 
luminaries.  In  a  word,  the  nation  ought  to  know 
the  name  of  the  man  who  is  going  to  reorganise  our 
Army.”  After  dwelling  upon  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  War  Office  under  the  present  regime,  it  con¬ 
tinues: — “The  resignation  of  Mr.  Goschen,  a  hard¬ 
working  Minister,  to  make  way,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  for 
a  younger  and  more  expert  organiser,  has  suggested  that 
other  and  more  needful  resignations  are  to  come.” 
Until,  continues  the  Daily  Mail ,  the  country  feels  sure 
that  the  right  men  are  going  to  be  put  in  the 
right  place,  “  neither  the  feeling  that  anything  is  better 
than  government  by  a  Campbell-Bannerman  and  a  Har- 
court,  nor  the  admiration  so  generally  felt  for  the  splendid 
and  courageous  fight  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  making,” 
will  suffice  to  arouse  the  electorate.  In  a  -word,  “  the 
Government,  the  leaders  of  the  Imperialist  party,  must 
first  do  their  duty  fearlessly  and  remorselessly  by  giving 
us  a  capable  Administration.  Then  they  can  call  upon 
the  voter  with  effect  to  do  his  duty  in  his  turn.  There 
must  be  not  merely  apologetics  and  promises ;  action  is 
required  to  show  that  Imperialism  is  in  deadly  earnest  in 
the  cause  of  the  Empire.  The  policy  of  keeping  in  office 
the  men  who  have  failed  in  the  past  can  only  help  the 
Little  Englanders;  that  it  is  helping  and  encouraging 
them  no  one  who  is  at  all  behind  the  scenes  of  the  present 
Election  campaign  can  doubt.”  That  these  words  are 
to  a  very  great  extent  true  no  one  will  deny  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  state  of  opinion 
among  the  electors,  we  will  not  say  in  a  constituency 
where  a  specially  eager  party  fight  is  taking  place, 
as,  say,  in  Oldham,  but  in  ordinary  and  normal  con¬ 
stituencies. 

Another  example  of  the  trend  of  public  opinion  among 
even  the  most  thoroughgoing  Conservatives  is  to  be  found 


iu  the  Globe.  The  Globe  of  Tuesday  in  an  able  and  tem¬ 
perately  written  article  dwells  almost  as  strongly  and 
more  in  detail  than  the  Daily  Mail  on  the  necessity  for  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet.  “  It  is  not  likely,  not  even 
possible,”  it  says,  “  that  exactlv  the  same  distribution  of 
public  offices  will  continue.”  The  Globe  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  “  an  occasional  infusion  of  new  blood  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  vitality  and  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Cabinet  as 
to  that  of  a  Board  of  Directors  or  of  the  Bench  of  Judges. 
Men  who  were  in  full  vigour  five  years  ago  may  well 
claim  to  be  shifted  to  less  onerous  piosts  ;  in  some  cases 
the  round  peg  has  been  set  in  the  square  hole.  A 
measure  of  readjustment  is  as  salutary  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.”  With  this  we  are  in  entire  agreement,  as  also 
with  the  further  declaration  that  times  are  too  critical 
for  the  country  to  be  content  with  anything  short 
of  the  very  best  and  strongest  Cabinet  that  can  be  got 
together.  There  are  plenty  of  good  men  available,  but 
experience  has  shown  “  that  the  experiment  of  so  large  a 
Cabinet  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  the  country  would 
gladly  see  a  return  to  the  earlier  practice.”  The  very  best 
administrator  we  have  should,  ive  are  told,  be  sent  to  the 
AYar  Office.  As  to  the  need  for  separating  the  Foreign 
Office  from  the  Premiership,  and  so  securing  a  real  Prime 
Minister,  the  Globe  speaks  with  an  earnestness  and  a 
sense  oE  responsibility  that  are  strongly  marked.  The 
enormous  difficulties  of  the  post  of  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  render  it,  says  the  Globe ,  eminently  undesirable 
that  it  should  be  any  longer  held  conjointly  with  another 
office.  “Lord  Salisbury  has  rendered  services  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  world  which  the  present  generation 
hardly  recognises  at  their  full  value,  but  to  which 
posterity  will  do  ample  justice.  The  Unionist  party 
desire  no  higher  reward  than  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  serve  under  Lord  Salisbury.  While  he  lives  they  can 
own  no  other  leader.  At  the  same  time,  the  demands  of 
foreign  affairs  cannot  fail  to  withdraw  him  in  some 
degree  from  that  general  superintendence  of  the  Cabinet 
which  is  the  essential  duty  of  a  Prime  Minister.”  The 
significance  of  these  words  will  be  seen  to  be  very  great 
when  we  remember  that  the  Globe  is  one  of  the  most 
loyal  and  consistent  supporters  of  the  present  Government. 
No  one  could  possibly  accuse  it  of  wavering  iu  its  loyalty 
to  the  Unionist  party. 

In  truth,  the  more  loyal  an  organ  of  public  opinion  is  to 
the  Unionist  party  the  more  strongly  will  it  urge  the  need 
of  reconstruction.  It  is,  we  believe,  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  causes  with  which  all  thoughtful  Unionists 
are  concerned — i.e.,  those  of  the  Union,  of  a  sound  settle¬ 
ment  in  South  Africa,  and  of  administrative  efficiency— 
that  the  Unionist  party  should  be  returned  in  full  strength. 
But  the  only  certain  way  to  secure  this  result  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  reconstruction  will  take  place,  and  to  announce 
the  general  lines  on  which  it  will  be  carried  out.  If  that 
were  done  even  now,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  would  pre¬ 
vent  thousands  of  abstentions.  Unionists,  though  dissatis¬ 
fied,  would  feel  justified  in  giving  a  newly  organised  Cabinet 
an  opportunity  to  do  their  best.  It  is  the  fear  that  we  are 
to  have  the  Cabinet,  the  old  Cabinet,  and  nothing  but  the 
old  Cabinet  that  takes  the  heart  out  of  Unionist  workers. 
We  cannot  ourselves  defend  those  who  contemplate  absten¬ 
tion  on  these  grounds,  for  we  would  infinitely  sooner  have 
an  unreconstructed  Cabinet  than  a  Campbell-Bannerman 
Cabinet  or  a  balance  of  parties,  but  we  cannot  blind  our¬ 
selves  to  the  facts, — and  one  of  them  is  that  many 
Unionists  do  not  realise  the  danger  of  abstention  and  must 
be  given  no  sort  of  excuse  for  indulging  in  that  fatal  luxury. 
But  it  may  be  urged  that  though  this  is  true  enough  in 
the  abstract,  the  present  circumstances  do  not  permit  of 
reconstruction,  and  that,  therefore,  the  risk  of  abstention, 
owing  to  no  scheme  of  reconstruction  being  announced, 
must  be  endured.  The  circumstances  that  forbid  recon¬ 
struction  at  present  are  said  to  be  the  General  Election. 
If,  it  is  urged,  the  Prime  Minister  were  to  reconstruct  his 
Cabinet  before  the  polls,  he  must  offend  a  great  many 
people.  There  are  men  who  now  expect  office,  but  who 
would  not  and  could  not  get  it,  and  these  men,  it  is  insisted, 
would  show  their  resentment,  and  so  injure  the  party. 
But  surely  this  is  a  very  absurd  argument.  The  men 
who  were  disappointed  would  be,  for  the  most  part, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  rather  at  the 
moment  Unionist  candidates.  But  these  men,  however 
much  disappointed,  could  not  show  their  annoyance  by 
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asking  the  electors  not  to  vote  for  them.  That  would  be  a 
form  of  cutting  off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces  which 
need  not  be  expected.  No  doubt  some  men  must  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  but  these  disappointed  men  would  be  every  bit 
as  dangerous  after  as  before  the  polling.  Next,  vague 
constitutional  objections  are  urged,  but  these  are  clearly 
untenable,  because  we  have  already  had  one  change  in  the 
Cabinet.  What  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Goschen  could  be 
done  in  other  cases.  Cabinet  remaking  is  admittedly  very 
difficult  work,  but  it  is  not  made  easier  by  being  postponed. 
In  fact,  it  is  made  harder.  Now  the  Prime  Minister  can 
tell  his  colleagues  that  he  must  go  to  the  country 
with  a  new  team  or  he  will  be  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  no  valid  answer  can  be  given  to  him.  After  the 
polls  the  existing  Cabinet  Ministers  can  most  reason¬ 
ably  say  : — ‘  We  have  one  and  all  received  a  new  mandate 
at  the  elections,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  any  change.  In 
fact,  the  verdict  of  the  country  is  for  the  old  Cabinet,  and 
no  new  Cabinet  can  possibly  receive  so  strong  a  sanction.’ 

One  other  objection  will,  we  foresee,  be  urged  to  the 
demand  for  reconstruction.  It  will  be  said  that  it  is  now 
far  too  late  to  do  anything,  and  that,  right  or  wrong,  the 
Government  must  adhere  to  their  policy  of  silence.  We 
deny  that  it  is  too  late,  or,  rather,  we  should  say  that 
though  the  announcement  of  reconstruction  will  be  late, 
it  will  be  better  late  than  never.  The  mechanism  of 
announcing  reconstruction  at  this  hour  is  not,  we  fully 
realise,  easy,  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  for  Lord 
Salisbury  to  find  ways  of  communicating  to  the  country 
the  knowledge  that  certain  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  retire  altogether,  that  others,  like  Mr.  Goschen, 
will  not  continue  in  their  present  offices,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  certain  new  men  he  will  without  delay  take 
the  Royal  pleasure  in  regard  to  their  appointment  to 
important  offices.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  indicate  who 
are  the  men  who  ought  to  go,  to  say  what  changes  of 
offices  are  advisable,  and  to  speak  of  the  new  men  available. 
That  is  not  our  business,  but  the  business  of  the  Prime 
»  Minister.  We  will  only  say  that  we  are  as  strongly  of 
opinion  as  ever  that  we  must  obtain  a  real  Premier  by 
separating  the  offices  of  Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime 
Minister,  and  that  Lord  Salisbury  mu9t  remain  Premier. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  realise  what  would  be  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  an  announcement  of  the  bind  we  have 
indicated,  were  it  to  be  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  even 
on  Monday,  consider  the  effect  in  any  one  constituency. 
They  will  find,  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  only  really 
telling  card  played  by  the  Liberal  candidate  is  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  administrative  inefficiency  and  Cabinet  inertia. 
All  his  other  points  fall  flat,, — his  Pro-Boerism,  his  per¬ 
sonal  indictments  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  his  Home-rule 
zealotry,  and  his  platitudes  about  doles  to  the  landlord 
and  the  parson.  When,  however,  he  points  out  War 
Office  muddles,  insists  that  the  Prime  Minister  does  not 
oversee  his  gang  properly,  and  asks  pointedly  what  reason 
there  is  to  suppose  that  things  will  be  different  in  the 
coming  Parliament,  the  Unionist  elector  begins  to  be 
stin-ed  and  the  Unionist  candidate  to  find  himself  in  a 
difficulty.  If  only  he  could  tell  the  electors  that  in  sup¬ 
porting  him  they  will  not  be  voting  for  the  old  Cabinet, 
but  for  a  substantially  different  and  far  more  efficient  one, 
he  would  have  a  thoroughly  good  answer  to  his  opponent’s 
keenest  strictures, and  the  balancing  Unionist  elector  would 
be  quite  willing  to  say  :  ‘  Well,  let’s  give  ’em  another 
chance.’  As  it  is,  he  can  only  promise  vaguely  that  things 
will  be  different,  and  is  at  once  answered  by  the  other  side 
with  a  ‘Well,  if  they  are  going  to  be  different,  why  should 
not  Lord  Salisbury  say  so  ?  His  not  speaking  shows  that 
there’s  to  be  no  change.’  Give  the  candidates  the  right 
to  assure  the  electors  on  the  word  of  the  Premier  that 
such  and  such  men  are  going,  and  that  such  and  such 
offices  will  be  filled  either  by  new  men  or  by  changes,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  constituency  in  the  country  in  which  the 
Unionist  poll  will  not  be  increased  by  seven  or  eight  per  cent. 

If  the  Premier  remains  obdurate  and  will  not  speak, 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  Candidates  must 
act  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  must  pledge  themselves 
to  insist  on  reconstruction  at  all  costs.  If  that  is  done 
we  shall  no  doubt  obtain  reconstruction,  but  in  a  way 
which  will  be  peculiarly  embarrassing  to  the  Government 
and  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  to  party  homogeneity.  When, 
however,  issues  so  serious  are  involved  those  results  cannot 
be  considered  too  minutely.  At  all  costs  abstention  must  be 


stopped,  or  we  may  be  face  to  face  with  the  terrible  disaster 
of  an  equality  of  parties,  and  the  Irish  Members  holding 
the  balance. 


THE  POWERS  AND  CHINA. 

E  do  not  wonder  at  the  hesitation  manifested,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  at  the  determined  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  German  Emperor.  He  may  see  his  way 
clearly,  though  we  doubt  it,  and  Russia  decidedly  sees 
hers,  but  the  remaining  Powers,  like  the  remaining  peoples, 
are  still  a  little  bewildered.  They  all  desire,  like  the 
Germans,  to  punish  the  unexampled  outrage  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  but  they  do  not  see  how  to 
secure  punishment  for  the  Manchu  Princes  without  a  great 
war,  from  which  they  not  unnaturally  shrink.  All  the 
evidence  obtainable  points  to  t  wo  conclusions, — one,  that  the 
Chinese  people  are  in  no  degree  irritated  by  the  conduct 
of  their  rulers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  admire  their  energy ; 
and  the  other,  that  those  rulers,  having  gathered  some 
idea  of  the  terms  to  be  offered  them,  have  resolved  to 
continue  the  war.  They  are  not  discouraged  vet.  They 
think  they  can  break  up  the  Concert,  make  separate  terms 
with  America,  Russia,  and  perhaps  Japan,  and  then  defy 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  Having  left  Pekin,  they  have 
no  dread  of  personal  consequences  while  their  subjects 
obey ;  they  think  China,  as  one  of  their  diplomatists 
recently  said,  is  too  big  to  be  conquered  ;  and  they  con¬ 
ceive  that  if  beaten  they  can  make  peace  at  any  moment. 
The  intermediate  destruction  of  life  and  property  makes 
no  impression  on  their  imaginations,  and  remembering 
the  vastness  of  their  dominion,  they  cannot  conceive  of 
circumstances  under  which  they  could  not  retreat.  They  in¬ 
struct  their  Ambassadors,  therefore,  to  declare  the  German 
terms  inadmissible ;  they  order  new  levies  to  be  raised,  and 
to  be  concentrated  for  the  defence  of  Segan  ;  and  they 
declare  that  city  henceforward  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
Pekin  “  having  been  desecrated”  by  the  footsteps  of  the 
barbarian.  It  may  be  untrue,  though  it  looks  true,  that 
a  secret  Edict  has  been  issued  threatening  death  to  any 
Viceroy  who  shrinks  from  continuing  the  war,  and  that 
Li  Hung  Chang  has  given  up  his  journey  to  Pekin  because 
peace  has  become  impossible ;  but  it  is  almost  certainly 
true  that  the  Empress  has  assured  the  “  Boxers  ”  of 
her  inn  partiality  between  them  and  the  Christians,  that 
Prince  Tuan  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration,  and  that  honest  negotiations  are  as 
far  off  as  ever.  Prince  Ching  talks  to  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  and  Li  Hung  Chang  protests,  and  the  Chinese 
Ambassadors  demur  and  explain  and  threaten,  but  of 
any  serious  effort  to  make  peace,  or  even  to  offer  Chinese 
terms  of  peace,  there  is  no  one  sign.  There  is  the 
usual  medley  of  semi-official  statements  from  Berlin  and 
Washington,  of  untrustworthy  rumours  and  counsels  from 
Shanghai  (where,  apparently,  everybody  thinks  himself 
a  statesman),  and  of  useless  accounts  of  military  move¬ 
ments  from  Pekin,  but  the  only  ascertained  facts  are 
these.  America  will  do  nothing  until  November  4th,  the 
day  of  the  Presidential  Election,  is  overpast ;  Russia  will  do 
nothing  at  any  time,  except  complete  the  conquest  of 
Manchuria;  and  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
perhaps  Japan,  are  at  war  with  China  in  a  just  cause. 

What,  then,  are  the  Allies,  thus  reduced  in  number,  to 
do  ?  CLeariy  they  must  either  coerce  China  or  go.  They 
cannot  go  on  for  ever  maintaining  armies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  or  pretending  to  negotiate  with  bland 
plenipotentiaries  who  never  recede  an  inch,  or  allowing  the 
safety  of  European  life  in  China,  and  therefore  the  safety 
of  all  trade,  to  be  permanently  suspended.  The  statesmen 
of  Europe  must  act,  and  how  to  act  perplexes  and  almost 
bewilders  them.  They  have  not  the  full  support  of  their 
people,  who  in  Germany  are  restless  under  the  idea  of  new 
taxes,  in  France  are  obliged  to  think  of  Russia,  and  in  this 
country  are  so  imperfectly  awake  that  in  most  electoral 
addresses  all  reference  to  China  is  omitted  ;  they  are  not 
quite  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  their  objects  ;  and, 
above  all,  they  are  not  clear  as  to  the  plan  of  campaign 
that  best  suits  the  situation.  It  is  possible  that  Count  von 
Waldersee  may  have  final  instructions  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  will  reveal  at  Pekin,  but  at  present  opinion  is  distracted 
between  several  plans.  One  is  to  seize  the  ports  and  wait, 
as  we  originally  suggested;  but  that  seems  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  Powers,  and  moreover,  though  in  many 
respects  a  most  sensible  plan,  is  a  doubtful  method  of 
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coercing  a  Power  which  takes  no  account  of  time,  but 
would  wait  with  smiling  complacency  half  a  century  to 
get  its  own  way.  Another  scheme,  by  no  means  so  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  question  as  the  public  imagines,  is  to 
march  on  Segan  itself  in  two  expeditions,  of  which  one 
would  start  from  Pekin  and  march  to  the  south-west, 
and  another  from  Hankow  and  march  to  the  north-west. 
That,  plan,  if  successful,  might  really  make  an  impression 
on  China,  and  if  partition  were  resolved  on  it  might  be 
adopted  ;  but  it  would  be  enormously  costly,  it  involves 
chances  which  the  most  far-sighted  Minister  cannot  fore¬ 
see,  and  it,  would  require  a  mutual  confidence  in  the  Allies 
of  which  Europe  appears  to  be  incapable.  The  third,  and 
probably  the  most  reasonable,  is  to  hold  Pekin  and  the 
country  between  it  and  the  sea  until  the  Chinese  Court, 
wearied  out,  afraid  of  the  permanent  loss  of  North 
China  —  for  Manchuria  would  go,  and  Korea,  and 
probably  Shantung  —  and  harassed  by  rebellions  in 
all  directions,  finally  submitted  to  the  terms  against 
which  it  is  now  in  revolt.  Even  this  plan  is  by  no 
means  an  acceptable  one.  It  involves  expense,  it  in¬ 
cludes  possibilities  of  discord  among  the  Powers,  and  if 
the  Manchus  are  doggedly  obstinate  it  need  not  inevitably 
succeed.  An  octopus  is  not  necessarily  killed  if  a  tentacle 
is  cut  off,  and  China  is  the  octopus  of  Empires. 

But,  we  shall  be  asked,  is  there  nothing,  then,  in  the 
American  argument  that  China,  as  an  independent  State, 
must  be  allowed  to  negotiate  in  her  own  wav,  and  that 
the  punishment  of  malefactors  can  be  insisted  on  during 
the  negotiations  ?  We  fear  there  is  very  little  except 
retreat.  It  is  clear  from  the  determined  resistance  now 
offered  that  the  Manchu  group  in  whose  hands  are  the 
destinies  of  China  will  not  punish  any  one  of  importance. 
They  are  ready  to  stake  the  Empire  rather  than  yield  on  that 
point,  and  no  amount  of  negotiation  will  render  them  more 
amenable  to  pressure.  They  might  promise  to  do  so,  but  we 
know  from  experience  what  their  promises  are  worth.  The 
trial  of  the  accused  would  be  a  Dreyfus  trial ;  if  any  one 
were  condemned  to  death  a  substitute  would  be  found ;  and 
as  for  degradation,  that  only  means  promotion  to  higher 
office  in  a  distant  province.  If  it  is  justice  which  is 
sought,  the  Judges  must  be  Europeans  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that,  gloomy  as  the  outlook  appears  to  be,  it  is 
better  to  seek  justice  first,  at  least  until  we  know  that 
in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God  it  is  unattainable 
by  human  means.  A  dozen  paths  may  open  if  we  are 
only  firm.  To  yield  before  we  know  that  success  is  hope¬ 
less  seems  to  us  a  desertion  of  the  victims,  a  derogation 
of  dignity,  and  a  dangerous  blow  to  all  safe  intercourse 
with  China.  Graud  as  a  shop  may  be,  dealings  are 
difficult  if  the  shopwalker  carries  a  revolver,  and  is  known 
to  be  ready  to  use  it  without  intelligible  provocation. 


THE  REAL  ISSUES. 

WE  shall  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Morley  for  telling  the 
electors  in  his  address  that  the  war  is  the  chief 
issue  before  the  electors, — the  issue  on  which  they  must 
decide  whether  they  will  vote  for  a  Unionist  or  a  Liberal 
candidate.  To  this  issue  we  must,  however,  add  two 
others, — the  questions  of  Home-rule  and  of  administrative 
efficiency  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  What  the  electors 
have  to  decide  is  whether  the  South  African  settle¬ 
ment  shall  be  carried  out  on  the  principles  of 
equity  and  justice  to  both  races,  whether  the 
Union  shall  be  maintained,  and  whether  we  shall 
establish  a  sound  Army  and  Navy.  The  essential 
question  is,  how  can  a  vote  be  best  used  to  obtain  these 
things?  We  admit  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
things  which  can  be  criticised  in  the  actions  of  the  present 
Government,  and,  as  our  readers  know,  we  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  deal  with  them  as  occasion  arose.  For  example, 
we  have  condemned  the  Ministry  for  shirking  that  most 
vital  feature  of  Unionist  policy,  the  establishment  of  a 
Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  for  their  failure  to  deal 
adequately  with  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  misgoverning 
Company,  and  for  their  mistake  in  placing  and  main¬ 
taining  at  the  War  Office  a  Minister  of  insufficient 
administrative  grasp  and  power.  We  admit  also  that 
a  section  of  the  Liberal  party  who  call  themselves 
Imperialists  claim,  and  no  doubt  with  entire  sincerity, 
to  desire  all  the  three  things  which  we  have  just 
set  forth.  They  claim  to  have  abandoned  Home- 


rule,  for  the  time  at  least.  They  claim  to  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  settlement  in  South  Africa  foreshadowed 
by  the  Government.  They  claim  also  to  be  eager  for 
a  better  organised  Army.  But  the  fact  that  this  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  seems  to  offer  as  much  as  the 
Unionist  leaders  must  not  delude  the  electors.  Voters 
must  remember  that  it  is  one  thing  to  offer,  quite  another 
thing  to  be  able  to  yierform.  If  the  present  Government 
were  beaten  and  the  Liberal  party  were  to  come  into 
office,  does  any  reasonable  human  being  believe  that  the 
Union  would  be  as  secure  as  it  is  with  a  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment  in  power  ?  The  most  the  Imperialist  Liberals  can 
say  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  touch  Home-rule  ;  but 
we  must  never  forget  that  they  have  all  voted  for  it  in 
the  past,  and  that  not  one  of  thorn  is  pledged  not  to 
vote  for  it  again.  If  the  Irish  Members  could  contrive 
to  make  it  timely  once  more,  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  the  other  leaders  could  not  refuse, 
and  very  likely  would  not  desire  to  refuse,  their  assent 
to  a  third  Home-rule  Bill.  At  any  rate,  they  have  never 
stated  that  they  made  a  mistake  in  supporting  the 
establishment  of  Home-rule,  or  given  a  pledge  that  they 
would  now  oppose  it.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  a  Liberal 
Ministry,  if  it  were  to  come  in,  would  not  be  entirely 
composed  of  Imperialists.  It  would  number  many  men 
who  would  be  sincere,  nay,  fanatical,  enemies  of  the 
legislative  Union. 

In  the  case  of  the  South  African  settlement,  the  inability 
of  the  Liberal  Imperialists  to  carry  out  their  promises 
would  be  quite  as  marked.  They  may  want  to  avoid 
anything  in  the  least  approaching  a  Majuba  settle¬ 
ment,  but  they  would  be  face  to  face  with  colleagues 
and  supporters  who  would  be  resolutely  intent  on  re¬ 
establishing  the  Boer  Republics,  not  as  free  Colonies,  but 
as  autonomous  States.  Again,  in  the  case  of  Army  re¬ 
form,  the  Liberal  Imperialists  would  be  impotent.  Their 
group  might  have  sound  ideas,  but  they  would  be  thwarted 
and  controlled  by  men  who  at  heart  did  not  want  a 
stronger,  but  a  weaker,  Army,  for  in  their  belief  a  strong 
Army  means  militarism.  In  fact,  if  the  Liberals  came 
into  power  they  could  not,  even  though  some  of  them 
would,  do  the  things  which  we  firmly  believe  the  country 
desires.  The  Unionists,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  merely 
want  to  do  those  things,  but  can  do  them.  That  is  a  fact 
for  the  elector  who  thinks  as  we  do  to  remember  when  he 
is  tempted  to  vote  for  an  Imperial  Liberal.  The  Unionist 
can  make  the  will  of  the  voter  executive,  the  Imperial  Liberal 
cannot.  Of  course,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  Unionist 
leaders  are  so  “  slack  ”  that  they  will  not  though  they  can  ; 
but  that,  in  our  opiniou,  is  not  true,  for  the  weakness  of 
the  Unionist  Government,  though  it  has  existed,  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  In  any  case,  it  is  better  to  have  a 
servant  who  could  do  the  work  if  he  would  than  one  who 
physically  cannot,  however  willing.  The  man  with  the 
physical  capacity  can  always  be  made  to  work,  and  it  will 
be  the  business  of  the  electors  to  impress  on  Unionist 
candidates  that  it  is  their  duty,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the 
Ministry  up  to  the  mark. 

A  word  more  in  detail  must  be  said  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  war  and  the  settlement.  There  are  doubtless  a  good 
many  electors  who  still  have  misgivings  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  war,  and  who  are  haunted  by  the  notion  that  it 
might  have  been  avoided.  Mr.  Morley,  who  sincerely 
believes  that  the  war  was  unjust  and  avoidable,  naturally 
tries  to  impress  this  view  as  strongly  as  possible  in  his 
address,  though,  in  our  opinion,  with  singular  want  of 
success.  However,  Mr.  Morley  is  a  controversialist  who 
is  always  worthy  of  respect,  and  we  need  not  apologise 
for  paying  special  attention  to  his  address.  Nowhere  is 
the  anti-war  case  better,  or  indeed  so  well  put,  as  by  him. 
We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Morley  when  he  says  that 
war  on  the  scale  waged  in  South  Africa  “  is  a  transaction 
in  all  senses  so  enormous  that  it  has  either  been 
so  demonstrably  right  or  else  so  fatally  wrong  that 
it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  self-respect  of  free 
citizens  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  looking  at  the  case 
in  all  its  bearings  and  forming  and  expressing  at  the  polls 
a  full  and  deliberate  judgment,  both  upon  the  policy  that 
has  ended  in  so  violent  a  catastrophe,  and  upon  the 
authors  and  managers  of  that  policy.”  Of  course  Mr. 
Morley  decides  that  the  war  was  unjustifiable,  and  he 
declares  that  “to  have  extinguished  the  independence  of 
two  States  is  no  honour  and  brings  no  profit.”  At  any 
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rate,  says  Mr.  Morley  later  in  his  address,  li-  this  at  least 
is  true,  that  the  Government  we  have  broken  up  and 
trampled  out  of  existence  was  a  Government  so  chosen  and 
cherished  by  the  people  to  whom  the  country  by  all 
public  law,  right,  and  treaty  belonged,  that  they  were 
willing  for  it  to  sacrifice  all  that  made  life  dear 
and  to  fight  for  it  to  the  death.”  That  no  doubt 
sounds  very  well  as  a  general  proposition,  but  it  is 
an  utterly  misleading  way  of  looking  at  the  problem. 
How  misleading  it  is  may  be  realised  by  remembering  that 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  thing  was  said  towards  the  close 
of  the  American  Civil  War  by  the  sympathisers  of  the 
South.  Those  who  took  the  side  of  the  South,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  were  for  ever  insisting  that  the  North  had 
broken  up  and  trampled  out  of  existence  a  Government 
so  chosen  and  cherished  by  the  people  to  whom  the 
country  belonged  that  they  were  willing  for  it  to  sacrifice 
all  that  made  life  dear,  and  to  fight  for  it  to  the  death. 
We  were  told  then,  as  now,  that  the  North  were  fighting 
for  Empire  and  the  South  for  freedom,  and  that  the  cause 
of  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Confederates  was  the  cause  of 
independence  and  of  a  people  rightly  struggling  to  be 
free.  But  then,  as  now,  the  wiser  minds  in  America  and 
here  refused  to  make  the  devotion  of  the  Southerners  to 
their  own  States  and  to  their  flag,  and  their  readiness  to 
die  for  it,  the  test  of  the  justice  of  the  war.  They  looked 
deeper,  and  asked  not  whether  the  Southerners  were 
devoted  to  their  independence  and  hated  the  polity  which 
desired  to  coerce  them,  but  whether  the  aim  of  the 
Southerners  in  claiming  their  independence  was  right  and 
ought  to  be  allowed.  If  it  was  not,  their  bravery,  their 
devotion,  their  patriotism,  and  their  persistence  against 
great  odds  might  cause  admiration,  but  could  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  real  issue.  It  is  just  the 
same  now.  Because  the  Boers  are  brave,  and  as 
patriotically  devoted  to  their  States  as  were  the  men  of 
Virginia  and  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  we  must  not 
assume  that  their  cause  is  good  or  that  their  aims 
must  be  tolerated.  We  must  go  to  the  origin  of  the  war 
and  ask  what  were  the  objects  of  the  Boers  before  we 
decide  whether  we  are  to  regret  that  their  States  have 
been  extinguished.  But  the  real  origin  of  the  war  was 
the  refusal  of  the  Boers  to  grant  good  and  free  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  settlers  in  their  country,  though  they  were 
bound  in  honour,  if  not  in  law,  to  give  them  equal  rights. 
Had  they  treated  the  Outlanders  properly  there  would 
and  could  have  been  no  war.  The  Boers  deliberately 
preferred  war  to  giving  the  Outlanders  the  rights  of 
civilised  free  men  in  the  country  of  their  adoption.  There¬ 
fore  a  war  to  compel  them  to  do  so  was  just,  and  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  their  States  a  subject  which  cannot  be  regretted  by 
those  who  desire  the  triumph  and  spread  of  free  institu¬ 
tions.  Again,  the  essential  political  objects  of  the  Boers 
were  of  a  kind  that  could  no  more  be  permanently  tolerated 
by  the  British  than  could  the  aspirations  of  the  Southern 
Secessionists  be  tolerated  by  the  Northern  States.  The 
Boers  without  doubt  desired  to  drive  the  British  from 
South  Africa,  and  to  establish  a  Dutch  racial  ascendency 
— a  great  community  with  Dutch  language,  Dutch  laws 
and  customs,  and  Dutch  ideas  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
natives — which  should  rule  from  the  Zambesi  to  the 
Cape.  And  this  aspiration  the  Boers  absolutely  refused 
to  abandon,  but  made  every  effort  to  carry  out.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  war  was  inevitable  as  well  as  just.  In 
truth,  the  more  the  war  is  considered  in  the  light 
of  recent  events  the  more  clear  does  it  become  that  it 
could  not  have  been  avoided,  and  that  the  extinguish¬ 
ment  of  the  Dutch  aspiration  for  a  racial  supremacy  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Between  the  destruction  of  the 
Boer  oligarchy  and  the  secession  of  South  Africa  from 
the  British  Empire  there  was  no  middle  course,  for  the 
Boers  were  determined  to  make  no  compromise,  and 
regarded  war  as  a  much  less  evil  than  the  loss  of  their 
aspiration  for  a  Dutch  South  Africa. 

We  have  only  space  to  speak  shortly  of  Mr.  Morley ’s 
gloomy  prophecies  as  to  South  Africa  becoming  a  second 
Ireland.  To  be  plain,  we  believe  his  sombre  vaticinations 
to  be  entirely  unfounded.  It  is  pure  conjecture  on  his 
part,  and  the  conjecture  of  a  pessimist  on  all  questions 
involving  the  relations  of  our  oversea  possessions  and 
Colonies.  It  might  conceivably  be  true  if  the  South 
Africa  of  to-day  were  going  to  remain  as  unchanged 
as,  say,  Yorkshire  or  Munster,  But  it  will  not  remain  as 


it  is.  In  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years  the  Orange 
Colonv  and  the  Transvaal  will  change  as  completely  as  did 
the  States  of  California  and  Texas  between  the  years  1848 
and  1868.  The  great  influx  of  British-born  population 
that  is  about  to  take  place,  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  by  railways  and  irrigation  as  well  as  by. 
mining,  and  the  dispersal  of  the  Hollander  clique 
will  transform  the  country  and  entirely  alter  its 
nature.  The  Boer  in  the  Transvaal  will  become  like  the 
Spaniard  in  California  or  Texas, — a  negligible  quantity. 
Mr.  Morley  will  say  that  this  also  is  mere  conjecture 
Possibly,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  as  good  a  conjecture  as  his. 
In  any  case,  something  for  the  future  peace  of  South 
Africa  has  been  achieved  by  the  destruction  of  the 
dangerous  and  disturbing  elements  produced  by  Mr. 
Kruger  and  his  gold-kept  oligarchy,  men  demoralised  by 
power  and  bribery,  and  buttressed  by  the  imported 
Hollanders  who,  headed  by  Dr.  Leyds,  supplied  the 
Boers  with  a  bureaucracy  and  a  police  system  recalling 
the  worst  days  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  war  may- 
have  been  a  terrible  ordeal,  but  at  any  rate  it  has 
accomplished  the  removal  of  factors  fatal  to  the  peace 
of  South  Africa.  In  our  belief,  it  has  done  a  great  deal 
more,  and  when  in  another  generation  South  Africa 
accepts  a  Federal  Constitution  like  that  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  both 
Dutch  and  British,  will  bless  the  day  that  saved  them 
from  Pretoria  rule  and  the  establishment  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  Boer  oligarchy  from  the  Zambesi  to 
Table  Bay. 

THE  DETHRONEMENT  OF  PARIS. 

IT  is  nearly  five  months  since  we  pointed  out  (May  12th, 
1900),  rather  to  the  amazement,  we  fancy,  of  some 
of  our  readers,  that  the  dominant  influence  of  Paris  over 
France  had  declined  and  was  declining.  Throughout 
the  nineteenth  century  the  ascendency  of  the  capital  had 
been  nearly  absolute,  but  the  decay  of  mob  power 
through  the  introduction  of  arms  of  precision,  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  great  cities,  and,  above  all, 
the  improvement  in  the  means  of  internal  communication, 
had  sapped  the  sources  of  metropolitan  strength.  France 
is  no  longer  led  by  Paris ;  she  not  only  forms  an  opinion 
of  its  own,  but  ventures  on  occasion  to  express  it  with 
decision.  The  great  fete  organised  by  M.  Loubet  on 
Sunday  last  brings  this  fact,  which  is  of  great  importance 
not  only  to  France  but  to  Europe,  before  every  one’s 
eyes.  The  Nationalists,  as  the  united  groups  of  Reac¬ 
tionaries  call  themselves,  have,  as  our  readers  will  re¬ 
member,  captured  Paris,  returning  in  the  municipal 
elections  of  May  a  clear  majority  of  their  candidates. 
The  victory  put  them  almost  beside  themselves  with  vain¬ 
glory.  They  believed,  and  with  their  traditions  had  good 
grounds  for  believing,  that  the  capture  of  Paris  was 
equivalent  to  the  capture  of  France,  which  it  was  assumed 
was  sure  to  follow  the  signal  of  its  representative  city. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  the  fact  patent  before  the 
Chambers  reassembled,  and  as  the  quickest  method  of 
taking  an  informal  plebiscite,  M.  Grebauval,  President  o£ 
the  Municipality,  invited  all  the  Mayors  of  the  thirty- 
six  thousand  communes  of  France  to  a  grand  banquet 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Government,  well  aware 
of  the  motive  of  the  invitation,  and  of  the  impact 
its  success  would  have  on  European  opinion,  looked 
on  with  an  anxiety  which  was,  however,  speedily- 
relieved.  The  tocsin  of  Paris  had  lost  its  resonance.. 
Only  sixteen  hundred  Mayors  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Municipality.  That  seemed  final,  but  it 
was  still  possible  to  explain  it  away.  The  Mayors  were^ 
too  poor  to  travel,  or  were  too  much  immersed  in  private 
affairs,  or  were  reluctant  to  affront  possible  supporters  by 
so  decided  a  declaration  of  political  opinion.  The 
Government,  therefore,  determined  upon  a  counter-stroke 
which  should  make  misconception  impossible.  M.  Loubet 
was  advised  to  invite  all  the  Mayors  to  a  banquet  in  the 
Tuileries  Gardens,  avowedly  that  they  might  by  attending 
proclaim  their  devotion  to  the  Republic.  Twenty-two 
thousand  Mayors,  or  if  we  make  a  most  moderate  deduc¬ 
tion  for  the  sick,  the  absent,  and  the  very  poor,  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  number,  accepted  the  invitation,  ami,  travelling 
by  all  routes  from  every  corner  of  France,  attended  at  the 
banquet.  Old  aristocrats  from  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
peasants  in  blouses  from  Central  and  Southern  France, 
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grave  men  of  tlie  middle  class,  each  whatever  his  rank 
elected  by  the  majority  of  a  commune,  and  some  by  the 
greatest  cities,  no  city  in  France  except  Paris  beiDg  un¬ 
represented,  they  sat  down  in  an  improvised  hall  literally 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  a  Gargantuan  feast,  and  applauded 
sentence  bv  sentence  a  heartily  Republican  speech  from  M. 
Loubet,  which  did  not  contain  one  sentence  of  the  usual,  fulsome 
eulogy  for  the  soldiers  of  France.  The  banquet  was,  in  fact, 
a  civil  plebiscite  intended  to  show  that  the  civil  population 
of  France  at  least  was  contented  with  the  Republic. 
Certainly  M.  Loubet  put  it  to  his  guests  in  an  unmis¬ 
takable  way.  He  spoke  indeed  of  the  “  work  of  pacifica¬ 
tion  ”  which  the  Government  were  intent  on  completing, 
but  he  made  it  evident  in  almost  every  phrase  that  the 
work  was  to  be  accomplished  through  Republican  agency. 
Not  content  with  asserting  that  France  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Revolution,  he  declared  the  Government 
convinced  that  the  Republic,  its  methods  and  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  must  ultimately  triumph.  “The  Republic  has 
always  triumphed  over  its  enemies.  It  has  emerged 
victorious  and  each  time  stronger  from  the  trials  it  has 
undergone.  Doubtless  it  is  possible  that  it  will  modify 
some  of  its  institutions,  and,  provided  this  be  effected  by 
peaceful  and  lawful  means,  we  willingly  accept  the  even¬ 
tuality  of  certain  changes.  But  the  principles  underlying 
the  Republic  are  intangible.  They  are  its  raison  d'etre , 
its  very  essence  ;  they  seem  to  have  the  more  splendour 
and  solidity  because  of  the  length  of  time  which  they 
have  taken  to  evolve  themselves  from  the  national  con¬ 
science.  They  are  the  glory  and  the  honour  of  France. 
Our  duty  is  to  realise  them  more  every  day,  and  to  imbue 
our  laws  and  our  morals  more  profoundly  with  them.” 
A  vast  assemblage  of  representative  men  of  all  grades 
cannot  applaud  sentences  like  those  as  the  Mayors  did 
and  yet  remain  at  heart  devoted  to  reaction. 

We  do  not  say  that  revolution  is  impossible  in  France. 
The  Army  is  too  powerful,  the  Clericals  too  active,  the 
Reactionaries  too  bitter,  for  any  certainty  of  that  kind,  but 
we  certainly  think  the  assemblage  proves  that  we  have  all 
been  a  little  misled  by  the  opinion  of  Paris,  that  there 
is  less  discontent  with  the  Republic  in  the  provinces 
than  was  imagined,  and  that  the  rural  districts  have 
shaken  off  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  influence  of  the 
capital.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  so. 
Parisians  do  not  feel,  as  the  provincials  do,  how  good  a 
Government  that  of  the  Republic  is,  how  many  abuses  it 
has  remedied,  how  much  it  has  done  for  the  communes, 
how  completely  it  has  opened  the  path  to  ability,  how 
gi-eatly  it  has  succeeded  in  securing  the  civil  equality 
which  the  average  Frenchman  loves.  There  is  not  a  child 
in  France  who  may  not  end  his  eai'eer  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  ‘  It  has  not  been  splendid,’  thinks  the 
Parisian;  ‘but  then,’  thinks  the  provincial,  ‘  splendour  has 
always  been  mainly  confined  to  Paris.’  ‘  It  has  not 
given  us  glory.’  ‘But,’  is  the  retort,  ‘it  has  given  us 
peace,  which  we  value  at  least  as  much.’  ‘It  is  too  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  hands  of  plain  men,’  sneers  the  Parisian, 

‘  who  have  neither  genius  nor  achievements  to  illustrate 
their  names.’  ‘That  means,’  responds  the  provincial, 

‘  that  they  are  very  like  us.  It  is  we  who  rule  the 
Republic,  and  if  we  desire  changes  we  can  make  them.’ 
That  sense  of  complete  self-government  is  new  in  France, 
and  it  supplies,  we  suspect,  much  of  the  vacuum  left  by 
the  perception  that  France  has  no  man  of  genius  at  her 
head,  no  Dictator  who  can  rapidly  put  straight  all  that  is 
awry.  A  whole  generation,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  grown 
up  which  has  known  noGuvernment  but  the  Republic,  which 
does  not,  therefore,  miss  the  grand  figurehead, and  whichhas 
found  that  though  the  Republic  taxes  heavily  it  does  intro¬ 
duce  improvements,  that  though  so  often  threatened  it 
remains  stable,  and  that  above  all  it  preserves  the  peace 
to  which  the  Frenchman  is  devoted,  and  for  which,  first 
of  all,  he  bears  the  heavy  burden  of  the  conscription  and 
the  endless  military  expenditure.  No  outsider  ever  quite 
enters  into  the  inner  mind  of  France,  but  it  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  the  men  in  the  red  scarfs  whom  the 
people  around  them  trust,  as  they  ponder  these  things, 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  change  would  be  for  the 
better.  At  all  events,  they  would  like  to  assent  before 
the  change  is  made,  and  not  to  find  it  made  for  them  in 
a  moment  by  the  city  which  has  lost,  from  its  increased 
nearness,  much  of  the  glamour  »it  formerly  possessed. 
Paris  in  the  Revolutionary  period  was  seven  days’  dis¬ 


tance  from  Marseilles,  and  now  it  is  fourteen  hours’. 
When  the  next  contest  occurs  for  supremacy  in  France 
other  factors  may  rule  the  situation,  but  it  is  well  for  all 
who  watch  events  to  remember  that  though  Paris  must 
always  retain  a  potential  initiative  in  all  French  move¬ 
ments,  it  has  lost  its  ascendency  over  France,  and  so  long 
as  the  Chambers  are  free  to  act  it  must  obey  the  national 
will,  which  is  better  represented  by  the  twenty-two 
thousand  Mayors  whom  M.  Loubet  entertained,  than  by 
any  crowd,  however  excited,  which  the  capital  can  throw 
into  her  streets. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  GOOD  CANDIDATE. 
r|AO  summarise  the  qualifications  needful  for  success  in 
JL  political  candidature  is  a  task  which  may  be  safely 
essayed  at  the  present  juncture  without  the  risk  of 
incurring  any  suspicion  of  partisanship.  Every  one  is 
agreed  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  modern  candi¬ 
date.  To  start  with,  he  should  be  a  man  of  blameless 
character.  He  should  be  a  man  of  independent  means, 
to  protect  him  from  the  charge  of  being  a  place-hunter, 
yet  not  so  richly  endowed  with  this  world’s  goods  as  to 
be  a  target  for  the  shafts  of  the  anti-capitalist.  He 
should  be  well-informed,  industrious,  accessible,  and 
good-looking.  He  should  have  a  silver  voice,  an  iron 
constitution,  and  a  thick  skin, — even  if  it  may  not  yet  be 
necessary  for  him  to  have  what  the  Irish  Member  declared 
to  be  essential  to  a  Chief  Secretary,  “  the  heart  of  an  ice¬ 
berg  and  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.”  He  need  not  be  a  great 
orator,  but  he  should  be  fluent,  ready  in  retort,  patient  of 
interruption.  He  must  be  a  patron  of,  if  not  actually 
proficient  in,  our  two  great  national  pastimes.  And, 
above  all,  he  must  be  a  master  of  those  minor  dexterities 
of  management  for  which  opportunity  is  furnished  in 
personal  contact  with  the  individual  elector.  He  ought 
also,  of  course,  by  family,  or  residence,  or  calling,  to  be 
connected  with  the  district  he  aspires  to  represent.  But 
while  it  is  easy  to  sketch  the  ideal  candidate,  few  politicians 
are  found  who  realise  in  mind  and  person  the  conjunction 
of  qualities  enumerated  above,  while  many  achieve  success 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  what  might  appear  to  be  the  most 
essential  requirements.  Wilkes  was  not  handsome  ;  Sheii 
had  a  squeaky  voice ;  Lord  Rmdoiph  Churchill  lacked 
equanimity;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  he  has  often  con¬ 
fessed,  has  never  taken  any  interest  in  athletic  exercises. 
And  while  these  limitations  do  not  preclude  success, 
great  and  solid  endowments  are  often  no  guarantee  of 
recognition  by  the  electorate.  The  late  Mr.  Walter 
Bagehot,  a  man  of  extraordinary  all-round  capicity  as 
well  as  the  highest  integrity,  was  a  complete  failure  as  a 
political  candidate.  Indeed,  a  most  curious  record  might 
be  made  of  the  ineffectual  descents  of  genius  into  the 
political  arena. 

The  failure  of  the  intellectual  candidate  is  best 
accounted  for  by  the  phrase  applied  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  literary  politicians  of  the  day  to  the 
case  of  Robespierre, — “  the  unhappy  doctrinaire  immersed 
in  the  intricacy  of  practice.”  A  man  who  has  led  the 
vita  unibratilis,  the  cloistered  life  of  the  student,  is  ill  at 
ease  when  he  exchanges  his  seclusion  for  the  cockpit  of 
contendiifg  factions.  He  is  like  the  bookish  boy  plunged 
into  the  rough-and-tumble  of  the  school  playground.  Con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  ability  does  not  mend  matters,  for 
while  constituencies  are  tolerant  of  many  things,  they 
seldom  endure  consciousness  of  mental  ability  unless  it  is 
reinforced  by  achievement  in  the  world  of  action.  Even 
in  an  academic  constituency  the  academic  candidate  is 
at  a  disadvantage.  But  while  the  purely  literary  man 
seldom  shines  on  the  political  platform,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  those  who  live  by  their  pen  make  bad  candi¬ 
dates.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  successful  modern  novelist  enters  on  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  with  many  positive  advantages.  He  is  almost 
of  necessity  a  travelled  personage,  and  his  conscien¬ 
tious  quest  of  local  colour  from  China  to  Pern  has 
probably  implanted  in  him  a  sense  of  our  Imperial 
responsibilities.  He  is  pretty  certain  to  have  explored 
the  slums,  and  to  have  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
various  forms  of  philanthropic  enterprise.  Finance, 

“  combines,”  “  corners,”  company  promotion, — all  come 
within  his  extensive  view.  The  modern  novelist,  in 
short,  is  ex,  hypothesi  omniscient  :  having  largely  usurped 
the  function  of  the  dramatist, the  preacher,  the  pamphleteer, 
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and  the  historian,  he  is  hound  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
everything,  from  metaphysics  and  the  higher  criticism  to 
the  manufacture  of  tin-tacks  or  the  methods  of  pilchard 
fishing.  Take  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor, 
and  where  could  you  find  a  better  expert  than  Mr.  Arthur 
Morrison  ?  Or  if  agricultural  depression  were  the  theme 
of  discussion,  who  would  be  better  fitted  to  serve  on  a 
Committee  than  Mr.  Rider  Haggard?  Outside  the  ranks 
of  trained  engineers,  who  would  be  better  equipped  to 
assist  the  inquiry  into  the  efficiency  of  machinery — 
say,  water-tube  boilers — than  Mr.  Kipling  ?  Lastly, 
for  sane,  stimulating,  and  businesslike  criticism  of  our 
military  system,  where  cair  we  look  even  among  Ser¬ 
vice  Members  for  a  better  and  sounder  critic  than  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle,  whose  admirable  article  on  the  lessons  of 
the  war  we  refer  to  in  another  column  ?  We  are  very  far 
from  contending  that  the  ability  to  produce  a  popmlar 
novel  is  a  guarantee  of  Parliamentary  capacity.  But  we 
assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  preparation 
involved  in  the  writing  of  a  serious  novel  dealing  with  the 
social  problems  of  the  hour  constitutes  a  far  better  claim 
to  the  confidence  of  the  electorate  than  the  equipment  of 
the  company  promoter  or  the  professional  politician. 

Experience  clearly  shows  that  the  ideal  candidate  is 
not  always  a  good  candidate.  The  late  Professor  Henry 
Smith  was  an  ideal  candidate  for  Oxford  University, — 
regarded  in  vacuo.  But  his  high  character,  his  great 
accomplishments,  and  his  wit  were  powerless  to  effect  the 
conversion  of  the  reactionary  non-residents.  And  again, 
the  good  candidate — in  the  sense  of  the  man  of  weight 
who  inspires  respect — is  not  always  the  winning  candi¬ 
date.  Still,  even  if  we  narrow  the  term  “  good  ”  down  to 
its  electioneering  as  opposed  to  its  ethical  content,  it 
stands  for  certain  qualities  which  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
deserving  of  admiration.  Courage,  consistency,  sincerity, 
never  fail  to  impress  a  political  audience.  Volubility 
often  begets  distrust :  indeed,  we  feel  convinced  that  the 
prolix  manifestoes  of  the  present  campaign  are  a  tactical 
blunder,  as  well  as  an  indication  of  uncertainty.  Nowhere 
is  the  saying  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  truer  than 
in  regard  to  an  election  address  ;  and  for  one  elector  who 
has  the  patience  to  wade  through  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  interminable  tractate,  twenty  will  prefer  to 
master  the  contents  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  short  letter  to 
Captain  Lambton.  But  for  what  may  be  called  electoral 
style  the  best  model  is  John  Bright,  who  managed  to 
compress  the  maximum  of  significance  within  the  limits 
of  a  letter  not  more  than  twenty  lines  long.  As  Mr. 
Bright  said  himself,  “  I  deal  in  no  extravagance  of 
language,  but  state  the  case  in  simplicity  and,  I  hope, 
with  clearness.”  How  accurate  was  his  description  will 
be  admitted  when  we  recall  such  phrases  as  “My  sympathy 
for  Ireland  was  not  born  of  faction,  and  in  a  struggle  for 
office  and  pay  and  power  or  “Justice  to  Ireland  requires 
not  only  that  the  laws  should  be  just,  but  that  they  should 
he  obeyed”;  or  that  wonderful  description  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
in  October,  1887  : — “  At  present  he  sulks  and  skulks  in 
Avondale,  and  keeps  silence  amid  the  tumult  he  has  done 
so  much  to  create,  while  his  lieutenants  keep  the  rebellion 
pot  boiling  in  three  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland.”  The 
manifesto  writer  of  to-day,  on  the  other  hand,  often  sug¬ 
gests  the  literary  hack  who  is  under  contract  to  produce  so 
many  thousand  words. 

There  is  lastly  one  quality  required  in  the  modern  can¬ 
didate,  the  demand  for  which  has  grown  out  of  the  altered 
conditions  of  modern  electioneering.  He  must  not  merely 
satisfy  the  electors  :  he  must  win  the  approval  of  their 
womankind.  Alike  as  speakers,  canvassers,  and  workers, 
women  now  play  an  extremely  energetic  and  efficient 
part  in  determining  the  results  of  a  campaign,  and 
whatever  views  may  be  held  on  the  subject  of  their 
claims  to  the  suffrage,  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  keener  interest  which  they  take  in  the  choice 
of  a  candidate  is  a  satisfactory  sign  of  the  times.  We 
do  not  assert  that  they  are  now  entirely  impervious  to 
those  minor  flatteries  which  Dickens  satirised  in  his 
pictures  of  the  Eatanswill  election,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  more  active  part  taken  by  women  in 
electioneering  exerts  an  elevating  influence  on  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  political  life.  The  entrance  of  women  into 
the  politic  il  arena  has  certainly  inclined  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  candidate  whose  character  inspires  more 
confidence. 


ABDURRAHMAN  KHAN  ON  HIMSELF. 

ANT  autobiography  is  interesting,  and  especially  the 
autobiography  of  any  King,  because  one  uncon¬ 
sciously  expects  him  to  see  things  from  a  separate  standpoint ; 
but  the  present  writer  cannot  say  that  he  has  found  the 
autobiographical  sketch  of  Abdurrahman  Khan  as  published 
in  Mr.  Murray’s  new  Monthly  Review  quite  as  delightful  on 
closer  acquaintance  as  it  seemed  at  first  sight.  The  Ameer  tells 
us  so  little  of  what  he  thinks.  He  is  really  a  man  of  strong 
character  in  a  very  remarkable  position,  an  independent 
Mussulman  Prince  who  is  Lord  of  the  Marches  between  Russia 
and  the  British  Empire  in  India.  He  is  quite  conscious  of 
that  position,  too,  and  frankly  suspicious  about  it,  saying 
plainly  that  Afghanistan  is  a  “goat  at  which  a  lion  from 
one  side  and  a  terrible  hear  from  the  other  side  are  staring, 
ready  to  swallow  at  the  first  opportunity  offered  them  ”  ;  but 
beyond  that  suggestive  remark  he  lets  out  even  incidentally  but 
few  of  his  inner  thoughts.  He  gives  no  hint  of  his  true  wishes 
or  apprehensions,  but  proceeds  immediately  to  write,  as  a 
European  Sovereign  would,  in  a  rather  conventional  way 
about  his  love  for  his  country,  and  his  desire  to  see  it  entered 
on  the  path  of  progress,  by  which  he  clearly  understands,  like 
most  other  Kings,  perfect  obedience  to  himself.  It  is  rebellion 
which  is  to  him  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  about  it  he  grows 
once  almost  poetical.  Afghans  are  probably  the  most  unruly 
folk  on  the  planet,  and  their  ruler,  who  possesses,  and 
exercises  freely,  the  power  of  life  and  death,  has  to  remind 
himself  now  and  again  that  “  the  pains  of  a  lover  are  the 
luxuries  of  his  love.”  Sometimes  even  this  thought  is  in¬ 
sufficient,  and  he  fairly  loses  both  his  temper  and  his  spirits : — ■ 
“  On  many  occasions  I  get  quite  discouraged  on  account  of 
the  misbehaviour  of  my  people,  who  keep  on  rebelling, 
quai’relling,  and  intriguing  against  each  other,  and  making 
false  reports  of  each  other  to  me.  I  have  then  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  this  wastes  more  than  half 
of  my  valuable  time ;  so  that  as  I  ti*y  to  walk  in  the  steps  of 
progress  they  keep  on  pulling  me  hack.  I  get  very  weary, 
and  sometimes  think  that  their  position  is  unchangeable  and 
their  intrigues  incurable,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise 
them  to  that  standard  which  would  make  them  equal  to  their 
neighbours  in  strength  and  character.  I  feel  that  it  would  he 
well  for  me  to  retire  from  this  life  of  everlasting  anxiety  and 
struggle,  and  take  a  quiet,  peaceful  life  somewhere  else, 
leaving  my  people  to  fight  amongst  themselves  until  they 
are  ruined.  But  this  would  he  a  cowardly  action  and  a 
refusal  to  fulfil  the  duties  ordained  by  the  real  Almighty 
Master  and  Sovereign,  for  which  He  has  created  me.”  That 
last  sentence,  it  should  he  added,  is  probably  honest,  every 
Mussulman  sincerely  believing  that  the  position  he  occupies 
is  the  one  to  which  he  is  “  called,”  in  the  old  Prayer- 
book  sense,  though  that  does  not  prevent  him  from 
trying  to  improve  it,  as,  for  example,  by  trying  to 
conquer  Kafiristan.  The  disposition  to  reflect  does  not, 
however,  last  with  the  Ameer,  or  he  deems  it  unsafe  to 
indulge  it,  for  he  wanders  away  into  a  description  of  his  work 
and  surroundings  exactly  like  a  schoolboy's  letter  home  to  his 
father.  He  tells  us  how  hard  he  works  at  his  lessons,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  appeals  sent  up  from  his  provinces,  in 
letters  not  to  he  opened  by  anybody  else — one  wonders  if  they 
ever  are,  or  if  the  certainty  of  impalement  on  detection  acts 
as  an  effective  registration — of  the  way  in  which  he  sleeps 
and  eats,  or  does  not  eat,  of  the  amusements  of  his  Court, 
and  of  the  people  of  whom  that  Court  is  composed.  The 
study  and  the  refectory,  the  playground  and  the  games,  are 
all  brought  before  us  in  schoolboy  style,  accurately,  we  do 
not  doubt,  and  therefore  interestingly  to  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested,  hut  in  the  baldest  schoolboy  fashion,  made  peculiar 
only  by  a  very  naive  self-appreciation.  The  Ameer  works,  it 
appears,  very  hard,  because  he  likes  work ;  he  is  never  alone, 
not  even  at  night  in  bed,  for  a  reader  keeps  on  reading  to  him 
when  he  is  asleep — j ust  imagine  that  reader  and  his  thoughts  with 
the  Sovereign’s  life  in  his  hands — and  he  amuses  himself  when 
he  has  time  by  looking  on  at  chess  and  backgammon,  played 
by  professional  players  : — Musicians  keep  on  playing  and 
singing  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  are  present,  and  some¬ 
times  I  also  steal  a  minute  or  two  to  listen  to  them.  I  love 
music,  and  the  best  pnanos,  guitars,  violins,  bagpipes,  and 
other  musical  instruments  are  always  to  he  found  in  my 
palaces.  I  know  music  myself  well,  and  can  play  the  violin 
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and  rubal>.  [A  musical  instrument,  something  lil: e  a  banjo.] 
It  must  therefore  be  a  luxury  and  pleasure  for  my  officials 
to  be  in  my  presence  to  enjoy  all  the  various  pleasures  that  I 
provide  for  them,  and  those  who  serve  me  sincerely  and 
honestly  are  treated  as  my  personal  friends,  sometimes  being 
playfully  teased  by  me,  and  sometimes  teasing  and  joking 
with  me;  there  is  always  laughing  and  joking  going  on,  but 
with  those  who  are  insincere  and  hypocritical  I  am  very 
severe  and  harsh.”  One  wonders  if  all  Kings  are  equally 
innocent  of  perceiving  that  such  occupations  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  11  luxury  and  pleasure”  to  their  courtiers,  or  of  recog¬ 
nising  that  the  torment  of  Courts  is  never-ending  ennui. 

There  is  nothing  specially  Oriental  in  all  this,  or  indeed 
specially  characteristic  at  all,  except  two  things.  One  is  the 
existence  of  Mamelukes  at  the  Court,  that  is,  slaves, 
sons  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  of  poverty-stricken 
officers  who  are  bred  up  carefully  in  the  Palace,  and  being 
utterly  dependent,  are  often  more  trusted  than  great  nobles: — 
“  For  instance,  Faramurz  Khan,  a  Chitrali  slave,  is  my  most 
trusted  Commander-in-Chief  at  Herat.  Nazir  Mahomed  Safar 
Khan,  another  Chitrali  slave,  is  the  most  trusted  official  of 
my  Court ;  he  keeps  my  seal  in  his  hands  to  put  to  any  docu¬ 
ment,  and  to  my  food  and  diet, — in  short,  he  has  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  my  life  as  well  as  of  my  kingdom  in  his  hands. 
Parwanah  Khan,  the  late  Deputy  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
Jan  Mahomed  Khan,  the  late  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  two  of 
the  highest  officials  in  the  kingdom,  in  their  lifetime  were  both 
of  them  my  slaves.”  Another  is  the  Ameer’s  idea  of  religious 
liberty.  He  says,  with  pride,  that  he  is  perfectly  tolerant,  for 
that,  although  a  Sunni  himself,  he  employs  Shiahs,  and  even 
Hindoos,  in  his  service;  but  then,  he  adds  with  an  inimitable 
simplicity  and  directness,  “  there  is  a  leader  of  the  prayers 
(Imam)  appointed  for  the  courtiers,  who  gives  the  prayers 
five  times  a  day ;  and  the  Muhtasib  (directors)  are  appointed 
throughout  the  whole  country,  who  first  advise  the  people  to 
attend  the  mosque  five  times  a  day  for  their  prayers  and  to 
keep  fasts  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  and  then,  if  people  will 
not  listen  to  their  advice,  they  administer  a  certain  number  of 
lashes,  because  a  nation  which  is  not  religious  becomes 
demoralised,  and  falls  into  ruin  and  decay,  and  misbehaviour 
makes  people  unhappy  in  this  world  and  the  next.” 

-W e  have  often  wondered  in  reading  the  history  of  Oriental 
States  whether  there  is  much  difference  between  a  working 
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Oriental  Sovereign  and  a  Western  King,  and  suspect  that  it 
is  not  as  great  as  is  imagined.  The  Asiatic  potentate  hears 
more  flattery,  and  of  a  more  fulsome  character,  and  his  power 
of  judgment  is  more  warped  by  the  peculiar  Asiatic  wilful¬ 
ness,  which  sometimes  appears  to  be  wholly  uncontrolled  by 
reason,  like  the  motions  of  a  little  child,  and  by  the  poisonous 
effect  of  absolutism,  from  which  even  a  man  like  Akbar  could 
not  escape ;  but  allowance  being  made  for  those  differences, 
we  fancy  there  is  much  similarity.  The  Oriental  despot  who 
works,  as  a  good  many  of  them  do,  practises  the  business  of 
governing  like  any  other  profession,  and  issues  orders,  as,  for 
instance,  a  great  squire  would,  according  to  his  judgment  or 
his  temperament.  If  he  is  cruel,  for  example,  he  issues  cruel 
sentences,  unless  indeed  he  is  a  monster,  as  part  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  order  to  do  that  business  easily-  and  quickly,  and 
not  from  any  delight  in  cruelty.  The  rebellious  must  be. 
ruined,  and  the  inconvenient,  and,  of  course,  a  servant  who 
questions  orders,  had  better  go, — in  Europe  out  of  the  house, 
in  Afghanistan  out  of  this  life  altogether.  He  has,  therefore, 
no  sting  of  conscience  at  all,  but  looks  upon  himself  as  Abdur¬ 
rahman  obviously  does,  not  as  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  but  as  a 
hard-working  official,  very  much  plagued  by  resistances,  and  re¬ 
fractorinesses,  and  intrigues,  and  human  stupidities  generally, 
but  determined  to  put  them  down.  Abdurrahman  Khan  is 
really  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  rulers,  so  terrible  that  his 
own  Governor  of  Herat,  a  brave  soldier,  was  on  one  occasion 
unable  to  open  a  letter  from  him  on  account  of  the  trembling 
of  his  hands ;  yet  he  writes  of  himself,  with  obvious  intention 
to  be  frank,  as  if  he  were  rather  a  genial  person,  who  was 
never  harsh  except  towards  an  insincere  appearance  of  friend¬ 
ship  for  himself.  The  power  of  self-deception  in  the  human 
mind  is  endless,  and  we  can  quite  believe  that  the  terrible 
ruler  of  the  Afghans,  whom  even  they  regard  with  abject 
dread,  looks  upon  himself  as  a  reasonably  good  fellow, 
and  wonders  why  any  subject  should  harbour  evil  thoughts 
of  him.  Does  he  not  live  laborious  days  to  make  Afghanistan  ' 


strong,  and  keep  her  from  the  hug  of  the  bear  and  the 
spring  of  the  lion  ?  Has  he  not  “  always  loved  beautiful 
scenery,  flowers,  green  grass,  music,  pictures,  and  every 
kind  of  natural  beauties”?  Verily  he  prefers  good  to  evil 
and  as  to  that  end  he  must  have  obedience  and  good  service, 
what  wonder  that  the  disaffected  or  the  negligent  should  for 
their  offences  pass  to  the  next  world.  “  I  am  tolerant,”  says 
the  Ameer,  and  therefore  if  any  one  will  not  repeat  the  five 
prayers  he  is  lashed  till  he  does.  For,  you  see,  “  a  nation 
which  i3  not  religious  becomes  demoralised,  and  misbehaviour 
makes  peojde  unhappy  in  thi3  world  [suA/i]  and  the  next.” 
Those,  we  do  not  doubt,  were  Dr.  Busby’s  principles  as  well 
as  those  of  Abdurrahman  Khan,  the  difference  being  mainly 
that  the  latter  strikes  with  the  axe  instead  of  the  birch,  and 
has  for  subjects  men  and  not  unruly  boys.  We  were  wrong 
in  saying  that  the  autobiography  was  not  as  delightful  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  delightful,  especially  to  cynics,  to  see  how 
a  successful  tyrant  can  misread  himself,  and  how  pleasant  to 
him  would  be  a  little  approbation. 


TENNYSON  AS  A  THINKER. 
milE  two  last  great  poets  of  England  were  no  les3 
21-  distinguished  as  thinkers  than  as  artists.  Browning 
was  a  more  subtle  psychologist  than  Tennyson ;  indeed, 
Shakespeare  apart,  Browning  penetrated  deeper  into  the 
human  mind  than  any  other  poet  England  has  produced. 
But  while  Tennyson  was  not  the  equal  of  Browning  in  psych¬ 
ology,  he  was  a  genuine  and  profound  thinker,  his  mind  ever 
dwelling  on  the  deep  problems  of  “  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge 
absolute,”  and  his  poetry  from  first  to  last  was  dominated  by 
philosophic  speculation.  This  attitude  of  Tennyson  is  made 
very  clear  by  a  little  volume  on  “  The  Mind  of  Tennyson,”  by 
Professor  E.  H.  Sneath,  of  Yale  University  (Archibald 
Constable  and  Co.,  5s.),  which  admirably  sums  up  for  us 
Tennyson's  philosophic  ideas  and  the  creed  he  had  ulti¬ 
mately  arrived  at.  Since  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  Tennyson,  nothing  so  excellent  has 
been  written  on  the  poet's  ideas.  It  will  be  at  once 
granted  that  Tennyson  has  been  the  most  consummate 
poetic  artist  since  Keats,  but  we  doubt  whether  most 
English  readers  quite  realise  that  Tennyson  has  given  us  in 
his  exquisite  finished  verse  a  “  criticism  of  life,”  to  use 
Arnold's  expression,,  the  outcome  of  thought  on  the  deepest 
themes.  Of  course  every  one  knows  that  Tennyson  de¬ 
liberately  chose  such  themes  and  that  his  poetry  is  charged 
all  through  with  moral  power,  showing  him  to  be  in  the  true 
line  of  succession  to  the  greatest  English  j>oets.  But  they 
cannot  trace,  perhaps,  the  emergence  and  growth  of  his 
thought  on  the  three  great  problems  of  God,  Freedom,  and 
Immortality,  as  revealed  in  the  body  of  his  work.  It  is  here 
that  the  aid  of  Professor  Sneath's  little  volume  will  prove  of 
no  small  value,  especially  as  it  is  the  work  of  one  who  is  him¬ 
self  a  philosophic  thinker  and  teacher. 

What  especially  renders  Tennyson  so  interesting  as  a 
thinker  is  that  he  embodies,  as  no  other  writer  does,  the 
mind  of  his  age.  Shakespeare  is  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 
time.  Milton  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  as  was  Wordsworth. 
But  some  English  poets  have  been  the  very  incarnation  of 
the  Zeitgeist.  Pope  was  in  respect  to  that  body  of  thought 
contained  in  the  “Essay  on  Man”;  so  was  Cowper  in  the 
new  Evangelicalism  combined  with  the  new  human  sym¬ 
pathies  which  permeate  “  The  Task  ”  and  many  of  the  minor 
poems.  But  never  was  there  a  more  complete  epitome  of  his 
time  than  Tennyson.  The  strenuous  revolutionary  poetry  of 
Byron  and  Shelley  had  somewhat  died  down,  the  epoch  of 
social  earthquake  had  yielded  to  an  epoch  of  rest  marked  by 
the  poetry  of  Keats.  Then  came  the  awakening,  especially 
in  France  and  England,  of  1830,  which  we  associate  with  an 
eager  spirit  of  hope  in  social  life,  and  an  enthusiastic  Roman¬ 
ticism  which  reached  its  climax  in  Victor  Hugo.  Of  this 
movement  both  Tennyson  and  Browning  were  born ;  their 
young  manhood  coincided  with  its  zenith.  The  fear  and 
horror  of  the  French  Revolution  had  passed  away,  and  a 
golden  dawn  appeared  to  promise  a  new  day  in  which  were 
enfolded  boundless  possibilities.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
spirit  of  criticism,  of  positive  science,  was  disturbing  the 
mind  of  England.  The  Church  was  in  the  throes  of  con¬ 
flict,  strange  new  critical  theories  were  casting  doubts  on 
its  message,  on  the  validity  of  the  Bible,  on  the  very 
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fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity.  Long  before  Darwin 
imparted  his  shock  to  the  Christian  edifice,  St.  Hilaire  put 
forth  the  idea  of  evolution  on  its  scientific  side,  as  the  great 
thinkers  of  Germany  had  developed  its  philosophic  side.  The 
world  was  in  a  ferment.  Elements  of  hope  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  dark  spectres  of  doubt,  ail  the  root  questions  of. 
life  surged  up  in  the  teeming  brains  of  young  and  ardent 
men,  not  least  in  that  little  band  at  Cambridge  of  whom 
Arthur  Hallam  and  Alfred  Tennyson  were  the  foremost 
figures.  All  the  conflicting  thoughts,  opinions,  hopes,  fears, 
doubts,  centred  themselves  in  the  mind  of  the  budding  poet ; 
and  it  is  this  fact  which  renders  Tennyson  of  such  exceptional 
interest.  His  mind  discloses  to  ns,  and  will  represent  to 
posterity,  “  the  very  form  and  body  of  the  time.” 

So  far  as  the  great  problems  of  religion — God,  Freedom, 
Immortality  —  could  be  disentangled  by  the  poet,  and 
could  present  themselves  with  persistent  appeal  to  his  soul, 
this  new  birth  was  brought  about  by  the  death  of  Arthur 
Hallam.  Tennyson,  it  is  clear,  was  a  doubter  from  his  boy¬ 
hood  ;  he  had  to  face  from  earliest  days  “  the  spectres  of  the 
mind.”  But  Hallam’ s  death  forced  the  problem  to  an  issue ; 
for  the  strong,  many-sided,  swift-glancing  mind  of  Tennyson 
there  was  no  rest.  Does  death  end  all  ?  Can  we  know  God  ? 
Is  the  world  good  P  Is  there  aught  but  matter  P  The 
singing-robes  of  the  poet  symbolise  more  than  symmetry  of' 
verse  and  mastery  over  subtle  forms  of  metre;  they  also 
mean  for  us  a  poetic  treatment  of  the  highest  ideals  and  a 
reasoned  out  view  of  the  content  of  religious  belief.  Professor 
Sneath  finds  in  Tennyson  a  poetic  statement  of  Kantian  ideas. 
Kant  furnished  to  mankind  a  kind  of  final  analysis  of  the 
philosophic  movement  up  to  his  time.  In  his  “  Critique  of  the 
Pure  Reason”  he  is  agnostic;  the  mind  cannot  know  the 
real  world.  But  in  treating  of  the  “Practical  Reason” 
Kant  restores  to  us  that  which  he  had  taken  away.  In  a 
word,  he  finds  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality  given  us  in 
terms  of  consciousness ;  we  cannot  prove  them,  but  they  are 
essential  factors  in  our  inmost  being.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  creed  towards  which  Tennyson  grew  and  which  he 
made  his,  but  it  was  enriched  for  him  by  a  certain  mystic 
contemplation,  through  which  he  appeared  at  times  to  rise  to 
that  state  of  Oriental  “enlightenment”  when  the  body  is  for¬ 
gotten  and  the  soul  dwells  in  the  paradise  of  purity  andlight. 
Tennyson  held  with  Kantthat  wecanonly  “  know”  phenomena, 
but  that  we  must  reach  the  transcendental  objects  of  religion 
by  faith.  To  this  conclusion  tend  the  specially  religious 
poems,  such. as  “In  Memoriam,”  “The  Two  Voices,”  and 
“  The  Ancient  Sage.”  This  .is  Professor  Sneath’s  view,  and  it 
seems  to  us  to  represent  with  truth  the  general  tendency  of 
Tennyson’s  religious  thought. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  misunderstand  this  attitude,  and 
therefore  to  class  Tennyson  in  that  category  of  unthinking 
religionists  whose  belief  lies  outside  the  intellectual  circuits. 
“  Believe,”  says  Browning  in  a  famous  poem,  “  and  the  whole 
argument  breaks  up.”  Yes,  but  the  argument  does  not  break 
up  because  thought  is  suppressed,  but  because  it  is  lifted  into 
the  higher  region  of  imaginative  reason.  “  Faith  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.” 
It  is  the  shimmer  of  the  distant  jasper  towers  of  the  City  of 
God.  Since,  as  Tennyson  says, 

“  The  type  of  perfect  in  his  mind 
In  Nature  can  he  nowhere  find,” 

faith  in  that  perfect  is  for  the  man  of  faith  an  intellectual 
necessity.  He  must  posit  it,  he  must  see  it  in  the  vision  of  his 
soul,  or  the  world  falls  in  ruins  around  him.  Faith  is  not  the 
indolent  attitude  of  a  mind  which  has  exhausted  itself,  it  is 
the  state  of  the  mind  in  its  highest  potency,  in  its  swiftest 
flight,  in  its  divinest  power.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  mind 
raised  to  its  spiritual  nlh,  the  mind  infinitely  energised.  This 
was  the  faith  of  Tennyson.  This  faith  which  in  “  The 
Ancient  Sage  ”  he  commends  to  the  materialistic  youth 
“  with  a  scroll,”  he  fortifies  by  urging  to  a  life  of  goodness. 
“  He  that  doeth  the  will,”  said  Christ,  “  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine.”  It  is  not  by  probing  into  the  secrets  of  Nature — 
“  I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun  ” — nor  by  endless  analysis 
of  the  mind — “  The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun  ” — that  man 
rises  to  any  knowledge  of  God.  “  Thou  canst  not  prove  the 
Nameless” — but  thou  canst  do  His  will  and  find  an  ever 
clearer  response  in  thy  soul  to  “  the  Power  in  darkness 
whom  we  guess.”  But  if  God  is,  immortality  is,  else  were 


this  world  made  in  vain.  Supreme  reason  would  not  perfect 
through  countless  ages  conscious  beings  only  in  the  end  to 
destroy  them.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  called  by  Professor 
Sneath  “  rational  consideration.”  But  it  is  the  same  attitude 
of  faith  in  a  reasoned  order  from  which  the  imagination 
cannot  escape  and  does  not  wish  to  escape. 

Such  was  Tennyson’s  creed,  which  we  do  not  criticise,  but 
which  seems  to  us  significant,  as  being,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  outcome  of  the  most  representative  mind  of  the 
epoch,  after  that  mind  had  tried  upon  its  fine*  edge  all  the 
theories  and  speculations  of  the  time.  The  poet  rests  in  his 
intimations  of  divine  things  : — 

“Heaven  opens  inward, chasms  yawn. 

Vast  images  in  glimmering  dawn. 

Half  shown,  are  broken  and  withdrawn.” 

We  think  we  may  say  he.  rested  in  that  faith,  though  we 
admit  that  there  is  not  the  unclouded  peace  of  Wordsworth, 
or,  indeed,  of  Browning.  Tennyson’s  temperament,  sceptical 
from  the  first,  counts  for  much,  while  Wordsworth,  to  whom 
the  world  revealed  nothing  but  blessing,  lived  before  the 
questioning  age  of  Darwin.  If  Tennyson  had  not  that 
perfect  spiritual  repose  which  his  great  predecessor  in  the 
Laureateship  knew,  at  least  his  poetry  testifies  to  a  noble 
inner  warfare  waged  without  pause,  to  a  brave  facing  of  “  the 
spectres  of  the  mind,”  to  an  ever-growing  spiritual  strength, 
and  to  the  inspiring  creed  that  it  is  the  function  of,  poetry  to 
testify  to  the  Unseen,  and  so  guide  and  inform  the  generations 
of  men. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CHEAP  MACHINERY. 

T  the  Paris  Exhibition,  among  the  triumphs  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  which  crowd  the  buildings 
one  great  and  damaging  defect  is  in  evidence.  Almost 
without  exception  the  machines,  of  all  kinds,  are  too  dear. 
The  costliness .  of  what  is  now  almost  a  necessary  of  life  is 
in  evidence  everywhere,  from  autocars  to  the  simplest  imple¬ 
ments  needed  for  modern  agriculture.  The  makers  assert 
that  cheap  machinery  cannot  he  made.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  whether  the  greater  number  of 
masters  or  men  interested  in  its  production  are  really  desirous 
of  making  it.  In  Prance  the  masters  prefer  to  sell  a  few 
machines  dear  rather  than  many  at  a  lower  price.  Trade-Union 
rules  in  England,  such  as  those  which  restrict  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  a  man  may  work  a  “  tool  ”  for  making 
machinery,  or  limit  his  output,  show  that  something  of  the 
same  spir-it  exists  in  many  branches  of  the  industry  in  this 
country.  Add  to  this  the  dislike  of  the  masters  generally  to 
turning  out  anything  but  the  best  work — a  highly  creditable 
desire,  but  one  which  often  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the  very 
notion-of  making  a  cheap  article,,  which  is  good  enough  for  its 
■purpose,  though  not  the  best  which  can  he  made — and  we 
find  the  nucleus  of  a  considerable  body  of  opposition  to  one 
of  the  great  and  pressing  needs  of  the  day.  The  difficulty  is 
evidently  beyond  the  financial  capacity  of  modern  mechanical 
manufacturers.  The  result  has  been  that  while  material  of 
most  kinds  remains  cheap  and  becomes  cheaper,  the  machinery 
to  convert  it  to  use  remains  dear,  and  lessens  the  benefit 
of  cheap  raw  material.  High  wages  are  the  cause  urged 
most  often,  among  many  others,  for  the  prohibitive  price  of 
mechanical  appliances.  We  believe  this  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  as  the  reason.  Good  workmen  get  high  pay  in  other 
callings  than  that  of  the  mechanic,  and  produce  vast 
quantities  of  excellent  work  at  a  low  price.  The  Oldham 
cotton  spinners  are  among  the  most  flourishing  working  men 
in  England.  Their  wages  are  high,  their  houses  good,  their 
amusements  planned  on  a  great  and  expensive  scale.  But 
though  the  Oldham  spinners  earn  a  high  wage,  is  the 
article  they  manufacture  other  than  cheap  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  it  is  so  inexpensive  that  the  poorest  and  most  frugal 
nations  on  earth  buy  it.  Recently  the  natives  of  parts  of 
Central  Africa  where  cotton  is  indigenous  ceased  to  grow  it, 
or  to  make  the  cloth.  It  was  cheaper  to  buy  what  was  made  by 
the  highly-paid  operatives  of  Lancashire.  Clearly,  high  wages 
do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  article  produced  by  the  dear- 
workman  must  itself  be  dear.  On  the  contrary,  his  value  and 
his  pay  ought  to  depend  largely  upon  his  ability  to  produce 
good  things  which  can  be  sold  cheap. 

As  the  cotton  operative  works  by  means  of  machinery,  we 
must  assume  that  these  particular  machines  are  cheap  ;  or 
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else  that  the  organisation  of  the  mills  is  very  much  better 
than  the  organisation  of  machine  shops.  The  latter  is  highly 
probable.  Cotton  spinning  is  an  older  business  than  machine 
making,  and  has  had  more  brains  spent  for  a  longer  space  of 
years  on  the  business  side  of  the  work.  A  number  of  other 
trades  might  be  cited  to  show  that  high  wages  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  a  dear  product.  But  the  reason  for  the  dearness 
of  machinery  clearly  lies  elsewhere.  It  is  not  because  there  is 
no  demand  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  one  or  two 
instances  in  which  a  useful  machine  has  been  made  cheaply 
it  is  nearly  always  in  demand  and  brings  profit  to  the 
able  manufacturers,  and  often  results  not  only  in  benefit  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  purchasers,  but  in  creating  new  centres 
of  industry.  Mowing  machines  and  sewing  machines,  mainly 
for  domestic  use,  might  be  quoted  as  instances, — though  we 
are  far  from  regarding  either  as  coming  up  to  the  standard  of 
really  cheap  machinery.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  one  machine 
which  is  made  really  cheap  and  good, — the  watch.  But  the 
watch  is  a  highly  valuable  and  instructive  instance ;  so  by  all 
means  let  us  make  the  most  of  it.  All  the  arguments  by  which 
manufacturers  say  you  cannot,  will  not,  and  shall  not  have  a 
cheap  self-binding  reaper,  or  a  cheap  steam  digger,  or  a 
fifty-guinea  autocar,  or  engines  for  a  launch  that  shall 
not  cost  more  than  if  they  were  cast  in  silver,  were  used 
against  the  men  who  said  they  could  make  cheap  watches. 
They  knew  better,  organised  their  work,  had  cheap  tools  to 
make  their  watch  machinery,  and  very  soon  turned  out  by  the 
hundred  thousand  a  most  delicate  machine,  adjusted  to 
fractions  of  a  second,  cheap,  fairly  durable,  and  good  enough. 
Fifty  years  ago  a  keyless  stop-watch  in  which  the  parts  of 
seconds  could  be  measured,  and  the  hands  stopped  quickly 
enough  to  time  the  flight  of  a  bird,  would  have  cost  not  less 
than  £30.  To-day  one  can  be  bought  for  £1.  It  is  true  that 
the  case  is  gun-metal.  But  the  machine  is  good  enough  for 
use.  And  it  costs  one-thirtieth  of  what  it  did  fifty  years  ago.  ! 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  cheap 
machinery.  A  case  in  which  the  same  treatment  might  yield 
enormous  results  to-day  is  that  of  the  self-binding  reaper. 
The  first  reaping  machine  cost  £70.  The  most  modern  self- 
binder  now  costs  about  £35.  That  is  a  reduction  of  one-half 
since  the  invention  appeared.  Practically  every  one  who  farms 
would  buy  a  reaper,  often  many  reapers,  if  they  were  cheap. 
But  the  price,  considering  all  things,  is  simply  extravagant. 
The  raw  material  for  them,  as  for  most  machinery,  is  very  in¬ 
expensive.  It  is  wood,  iron,  and  steel.  In  the  ingot  and  the  plank 
probably  the  whole  could  be  bought  for  a  couple  of  sovereigns. 
With  fifteen  times  the  cost  of  the  material  added,  can  we  call 
this  a  cheap  machine  ?  If  it  were  it  would  cost  about  £8  or 
£10.  Yet  that  would  be  only  a  reduction  to  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  present  price.  The  “  working  ”  watch  has  been 
reduced  to  one -thirtieth.  But  supposing  a  reduction  all 
round  to  one-quarter  of  the  present  price,  let  us  say  for  farm¬ 
ing  machinery,  or  for  locomotives  on  roads,  Effected  solely  by 
brains  and  organisation,  as  was  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  watch.  What  a  decrease  in  the  labour  bills  and  profit  to 
the  farmer  would  result !  It  might  mean  the  re-establishment 
of  English  agriculture,  and  an  era  of  prosperity  like  that 
introduced  by  steam  and  coal  sixty  years  ago. 

A  contributing  cause  of  the  expense  of  making  machinery 
is  the  costliness  of  “the  machines  which  make  machines.” 
These  are  known  as  “  tools,”  and  the  makers  are  “  tool- 
makers.”  The  implements  are  mainly  different  kinds  of 
lathes,  and  implements  for  pfaning,  boring,  and  cutting 
metal.  Their  general  characteristic  is  to  do  accurate  work 
very  slowly,  and  to  turn  out  very  little  of  it.  Their  other 
feature  is  their  price-  which  makes  economical  produc¬ 
tion  by  their  means  simply  impossible.  From  £200  to  £1,000 
is  the  range  of  prices  for  “  tools  ”  on  a  list  now  lying  before 
the  writer.  The  work  turned  out  is  perfect.  But  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  extravagance  of  finish  in  non-essentials  in 
the  results.  What  is  wanted  is  a  tool  which  can  cut 
steel  like  wood,  and  do  it  cheaply.  It  is  said  that  at 
Paris  one  which  fulfilled  the  first  condition  was  ex¬ 
hibited.  It  is  noted  in  nearly  all  machine-making  that 
there  is  a  luxury  of  finish,  a  downright  wastefulness  of 
strength,  polish,  and  even  of  what  the  makers  consider 
ornamental,  which  is  not  practical.  Almost  the  earliest 
machine  in  which  educated  Englishmen  took  any  interest  was. 
the  sporting  gun.  It  was  long  before  any  respectable  gun- 


maker  would  condescend  to  do  what  the  Belgians  of  Lidge* 
and  later  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  contrived  to  do, 
to  turn  out  a  quite  serviceable  gun  for  £6  instead  of  £40. 
When  a  future  Gladstone  arises  to  revise  our  system  of  rating, 
to  readjust  burdens,  and,  where  possible,  to  remove  mis¬ 
chievous  taxes,  he  may  be  trusted  to  give  early  attention  to 
the  impost,  recent  in  date,  but  antiquated  in  spirit,  which 
taxes  the  machinery  which  makes  machines.  The  rating  of 
I  machinery  in  general  taxes  it  as  if  it  "were  a  house  or  a  field. 
The  owner  pays  a  fixed  assessment  on  his  “plant,”  and  pays 
again  in  the  form  of  Income-tax  on  the  profits  he  makes.  In 
theory,  he  deducts  the  cost  of  rates  on  his  machinery  from 
his  profits,  and  so  pays  less  Income-tax.  But  the  payment  of 
the  rates  comes  before  the  return  of  profits,  and  whether  he 
makes  profits  or  not,  this  tax  has  to  be  paid,  and  the  same 
happens  whether  he  has  work  for  the  machinery  or  whether  he 
can  get  no  orders.  A  fair  parallel  would  be  a  tax  or  rate  levied 
on  a  writer’s  brains,  payable  before  he  made  profits  by  them, 
and  irrespective  of  whether  he  could  find  any  one  to  publish 
his  books.  Leaving  illustration  and  going  to  facts,  the  tax¬ 
ing  of  many  forms  of  machinery  is  almost  as  mischievous  to 
the  agricultural  community  as  a  tax  on  com  or  fruit  trees. 
In  Turkey  no  one  will  increase  his  flock  of  goats,  or  plant  new 
walnut  trees,  or  even  stait  a  bee-farm,  because  he  knows  that 
each  cow,  tree,  or  hive  will  instantly  be  rated  and  taxed. 
In  England  no  farmer  can  buy  a  steel  plough,  or  a  chaff- 
cutter,  or  a  self -binding  reaping  machine,  much  less  a  steam 
digger  or  a  motor  van,  without  paying  the  heavy  indirect  tax 
levied  on  the  “tools” — lathes,  planing  machines,  slot-cutters, 
drills,  and  all  the  rest — which  made  them.  If  he  is  progres¬ 
sive,  and  would  like  to  fit  up  his  dairy  with  steam  gear  to 
separate  his  milk  and  make  butter,  he  is  instantly  met  with 
a  demand  for  direct  taxation  on  fixed  machinery.  Like 
the  Turkish  peasant,  the  English  machine-maker  hesitates  to 
buy  a  new  “  tool,”  because  it  involves  the  yearly  rating  expen¬ 
diture  besides  its  own  heavy  cost.  Whatever  can  be  said  for 
rating  machinery  which  deals  directly  with  raw  material  for 
manufacture  into  cotton,  cloth,  beer,  or  flour,  the  taxing  of 
machinery  meant  to  juoduce  the  instruments  of  production 
is  almost  equivalent  to  taxing  the  produce  itself,  and  so  dis¬ 
couraging  industry.  It  matters  little  whether  the  cow  is 
taxed  which  gives  the  milk,  or  the  machine  which  makes  the 
butter,  whether  the  impost  is  on  com  in  the  sack,  or  on  the 
manufacture  of  the  steam  plough  which  prepares  the  land. 
This  particular  check  to  the  cheap  production  of  agricultural 
machines  is  peculiarly  objectionable  from  another  point  of 
view.  The  machines  are  mainly  manufactured  in  towns. 
They  are  bought  and  paid  for  by  dwellers  in  the  country, 
who  are  practically  paying  the  rate  levied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

— <♦ — 

A  DIET  OF  FLOWERS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  old  cookery 
books,  and  cookery  books  constitute  a  not  uninstructive 
mirror  of  life,  is  the  amazing  botanical  knowledge  that  was 
apparently  necessary  to  the  good  housekeeping  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  For  the  domestic  bill-of-fare  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  comprised  not  only  those  simple  vegetables  with 
which  even  the  most  town-bred  of  housewives  is  familiar,  but 
a  vast  variety  of  curious  roots  and  herbs  and  even  flowers.  It 
was  mainly,  perhaps,  in  the  preparations  of  the  “  stillroom,” 
that  most  mystic  appendage  to  'old-fashioned  houses,  that 
such  things  were  used.  Those  various  “  waters,”  obsolete 
as  the  “  vapours  ”  and  such-like  complaints  that  they  were 
designed  to  cure,  though  they  derived  their  names,  “walnut,” 
“  milk,”  “  cherry  water,”  and  the  rest,  from  some  one  dis¬ 
tinguishing  ingredient,  had  almost  all  a  similar  foundation 
of  balm,  mint,  rue,  marigolds,  carduus,  and  so  forth ;  there 
is  a  certain  sameness  in  the  receipts.  But  flowers  were  used 
for  many  other  purposes  besides  distilling.  Among  those 
curious  decoctions  known  as  “  home-made  wines,”  now,  it 
may  be  happily,  almost  extinct,  there  was  “elder-flower  wine,” 
in  the  making  of  which  to  six  gallons  of  spring  water,  and  six 
pounds  of  “  raisins  of  the  sun  chopped,”  there  was  added  a  peck 
of  elder- flowers.  To  what  extent  these  elder-flowers  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  flavour  of  the  finished  production,  which  was,  we 
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are  assured,  “  very  like  Frontiniac,”  is  a  little  uncertain  ;  for 
besides  the  other  ingredients,  every  gallon  of  the  wine  was 
fortified  by  a  “quart  of  Rhenish.”  So  in  an  old  receipt 
for  “cowslip  or  clary  wine,”  as  well  as  the  cowslips  there 
is  sugar,  lemon-peel,  whites  of  eggs,  syrup  of  citron,  and, 
again,  “  Rhenish.”  Of  elderberry  wine,  gooseberry,  raisin, 
and  currant  wines,  we  have  most  of  us  some  vague  recollections 
as  being  among  the  dainties  of  childhood ;  that  is,  of  a  rather 
remote  and  country -bred  childhood ;  but  the  existence  of 
“  birch-wine  ”  is  more  of  a  surprise.  This  was  a  preparation 
of  the  juice  of  the  birch  tree,  procured  by  boring  boles  in  its 
trunk  and  putting  in  fossets  made  of  hollowed  branches  of  the 
elder ;  and  the  only  adventitious  flavourings  were  sugar  and 
lemon-peel.  There  may  perhaps  still  linger  in  some  secluded 
neighbourhood  a  maker  of  “  birch-wine  ”  ;  but  its  constituents 
do  not  appear,  on  paper,  to  be  convincing. 

More  picturesque  ai-e  the  syrups;  we  read  in  the  old 
manuals  of  such  fairy -like  concoctions  as  syrup  of  roses,  syrup 
of  peach-blossoms,  syrup  of  clove-gilliflowers.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  when  we  are  bidden  to  take  “  three  pounds  of 
damask  rose-leaves  ”  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  food 
for  mere  gross  humanity ;  it  seems  more  fitting  for  a  mid¬ 
summer  night's  dream  banquet ;  yet  the  product  is  to  be  put 
into  bottles,  we  are  told,  and  stored  for  use,  as  though  it  were 
the  prosaic  pickle  or  marmalade.  There  is  another  method  of 
preserving  roses  which  is  worth  quoting  entire :  “  Take  rose¬ 
buds,  or  any  other  flowers,  and  pick  them,  cut  off  the  white 
part  from  the  red,  and  put  the  red  flowers  and  sift  them 
through  a  sieve  to  take  out  the  seeds ;  then  weigh  them,  and 
to  every  pound  of  flowers  take  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  loaf 
sugar  ;  beat  the  flowers  pretty  fine  in  a  stone  mortar,  and 
by  degrees  put  the  sugar  to  them,  and  beat  it  well  till 
it  is  well  incorporated  together;  then  put  it  into  galli¬ 
pots,  tie  it  over  with  paper,  over  that  a  leather,  and 
it  will  keep  seven  years.”  There  is  something  delight¬ 
fully  incongruous  in  a  receipt  which  is  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  so  ITerrickian,  ending  with  these  commonplace 
allusions  to  gallipots  and  leather. 

Roses  were  apparently  a  favourite  article  of  food  in  the 
time  of  our  great-  grandmothers,  for  we  also  find  a  receipt  for 
making  a  “conserve  of  roses  boiled,”  and  in  this,  too,  great 
stress  is  laid  upon  removing  all  the  white ;  in  the  directions 
for  pudding-making,  also,  rosewater  is  a  frequent  flavouring. 
Next  to  roses  the  most  popular  of  flowers  seems  to  have  been 
the  cowslip.  Here  is  a  description  of  “  cowslip,  pudding,” 
intended  primarily  for  a  fast  dinner,  but  included  among  “  a 
number  of  good  dishes,  which  you  may  make  use  of  for 
a  table  at  any  other  time.”  “  Having  got  the  flowers  of 
a  peck  of  cowslips,  cut  them  small  and  pound  them 
small,  with  half  a  pound  of  Naples  biscuits  grated, 
and  three  pints  of  cream.  Boil  them  a  little :  then 
take  them  off  the  fire,  and  beat  up  sixteen  eggs  with  a  little 
cream  and  a  little  rosewater.  Sweeten  to  your  palate  [this  is 
a  fine  variation  of  the  modern  ‘sweeten  to  taste’].  Mix  it 
well  together,  butter  the  dish,  and  pour  it  in.  Bake  it ;  and 
when  it  is  enough,  throw  fine  sugar  over  and  serve  it  up.”  In 
this,  as  in  the  “  cowslip  or  clary  wine,”  we  have  a  floral  diet 
much  disguised.  Was  it,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  that  the 
cowslips  had  some  subtle  flavour  distinguishable  amid  the 
cream  and  eggs  and  Naples  biscuits,  or  were  they  added  as  a 
delightful  affectation,  to  give  a  name  which  might  appeal  to 
the  poetic  sensibility  of  the  guests,  while  their  grosser  tastes 
were  satisfied  by  the  other  ingredients  ?  This  is  a  problem 
that,  if  it  is  to  be  solved  at  all,  must  be  solved  experi¬ 
mentally  ;  but  the  test  .  may  be  unfair,  for  perhaps  the 
modern  cookmaid’s  hand  has  lost  its  cunning  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  delicacies,  and  we  sigh  for  the  taste  of  them  in 
vain.  Perhaps  also  this  practical  age,  which  draws  diagrams 
to  illustrate  the  values  of  what  it  calls  by  the  peculiarly  un¬ 
appetising  name  of  “  foodstuffs,”  would  have  but  a  pool- 
opinion  of  cowslip  pudding,  and  tell  us  that  there  i3  a  great 
deal  more  nourishment  in  whole-meal  bread ;  at  any  rate,  we 
see  it  not  in  the  modern  menu.  But  such  things  make  a 
pretty  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  cookery ;  prettier  a 
great  deal  than  some  other  and  more  substantial  dishes,  direc¬ 
tions  for  which  we  may  read  in  the  same  old  manuals,  “  how 
to  ragoo  hogs’  feet  and  ears,”  for  instance,  or  how  to  “  make 
a  pudding  with  the  blood  of  a  goose.”  One  turns  back  with 
speed  to  the  cowslips  and  the  roses,  or  even  to  the  waters  with 
their  marigolds  and  their  rue. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  X. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


COUNT  VON  WALDERSEE'S  APPOINTMENT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “  L.  0.  J.”  (Spectator,  Sep¬ 
tember  22nd)  challenges  me  to  say  what  reparation  for  the 
recent  outrages  in  China  should  be  exacted,  aud  from  whom. 
For  the  answer  to  the  first  question  I  would  refer  him  to  your 
own  admirable  article  of  the  22nd  inst.  on  the  German 
Circular.  To  the  second  I  reply  :  Prom  the  Emperor 
Kwangsu.  Many  people  hold  that  in  1860,  if  Lord  Elgin 
and  Baron  Gros  had  insisted  upon  treating  with  the  Emperor 
Hsien  Peng  in  person,  he  would  have  been  produced,  aud  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  accept  any  plenipotentiary,  even  the 
Emperor’s  own  brother,  Prince,  Kung.  So,  now,  Kwangsu 
is  the  proper  person  w-ith  whom  to  treat,  and  not  either  Li 
Hung  Chang  or  the  other  creatures  of  the  Dowager-Empress. 
If  the  Powers  were  agreed,  there  would  be  little  difficulty, 
though  much  opposition,  in  making  the  Emperor  meet  the 
plenipotentiaries.  Nankin,  and  not  Pekin,  should  be  the 
place  of  meeting.  So,  and  not  otherwise,  would  all  China 
know  who  are  the  masters.  To  leave  unavenged  the  horrors 
of  Pao-ting-fu  (than  which  the  tragedy  of  Cawnpore  itself 
was  not  more  revolting),  and  the  outrages  upon  the  sacred 
character  of  the  Envoys,  would  make  the  Western  nations 
accomplices  after  the  fact,  and  be  an  everlasting  disgrace  to 
the  whole  civilised  world.  The  disintegration  of  China  has 
begun  in  Manchuria,  and  it  would  now  be  as  easy  to  arrest 
the  waters  of  Niagara  in  mid-air  as  to  stay  the  partition  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  You,  Sir,  have  shown  that  such  parti¬ 
tion,  though  we  should  have  no  share  in  it,  would  not  be  to 
our  disadvantage.  The  status  quo  ante  which  “  L.  C.  J.” 
seems  to  favour  is  out  of  the  question. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Baisford  Parle,  Moreton-in-Marsh.  A.  B.  F.  Miteord. 


THE  UNIONIST  ATTACK  ON  MR.  HORACE 
PLUNKETT. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — It  seems  strange  that  neither  in  your  editorial  note  in 
the  Spectator  of  September  15th,  nor  in  Lord  Monteagle’s 
letter  printed  in  your  number  of  September  22nd,  have  the 
main  grounds  of  objection  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gill  as 
the  highest  permanent  official  in  the  Irish  Agricultural  Board 
been  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
objection  has  ever  been  raised  on  tbe  ground  that  Mr.  Gill  is 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Certainly  such  an  objection  has  been 
disavowed  by  Lord  Ardilaun,  by  Mr.  Ball,  and  by  the  Con¬ 
servative  working  men  of  Dublin.  The  objections  chiefly 
insisted  on  are  two.  First,  that  in  contravention  of  a  pledge 
given  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
Secretary  was  appointed  who  possesses  no  special  or  expert 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Gill  possesses 
no  such  knowledge  has  been  publicly  admitted  by  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett.  Secondly,  it  is  objected  that  Mr.  Gill  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  organiser  in  the  “  Plan  of  Campaign,”  a  criminal  con¬ 
spiracy  described  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  “  the  most  immoral 
and  dishonest  conspiracy  which  has  ever  been  devised  in  a 
civilised  country,”  and  that  up  to  the  date  of  his  appointment 
he  had  never  expressed  regret  for  his  part  in  a  system  of 
violent  injustice  and  fraud. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Highfield  House,  Co.  Dublin.  Edward  Dowden. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  think  you  do  an  injustice  to  the  Unionists  of  South 
Dublin  by  assuming,  as  you  do  in  the  Spectator  of  Sep¬ 
tember  15th,  that  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett 
arises  from  bigotry.  They  do  not,  as  you  suggest,  wish  to 
unseat  him  simply  because  he  appointed  one  who  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  Nationalist.  Mr.  Gill’s  appointment  is  objected 
to  by  Irish  Unionists,  not  because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
aud  a  Nationalist,  but  because  they  consider  that  a  man  who 
was  a  prominent  member  of  that  “  immoral  conspiracy  ”  the 
“  Plan  of  Campaign  ”  should  not  have  been  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  trust  in  connection  with  Irish  land.  Nor  is  that  dis¬ 
satisfaction  much  lessened  by  what  Lord  Ardilaun  has  called 
“  a  tardy  and  second-hand  admission  that  Mr.  Gill  now  believes 
in  the  Eighth  Commandment.”  But  the  head  and  front  of 
Mr.  Plunkett’s  offending  has  not  this  extent  and  no  more, 
though  he  very  skilfully  endeavours  to  make  it  appear  so. 
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No  one  who  has  read  the  speeches  of  his  opponents — and  no 
one  who  has  not  done  so  should  pronounce  judgment  in  the 
dispute ;  men  like  Lord  Ardilaun  and  Professor  Dowden  are 
not  to  he  disposed  of  in  a  leaderette  as  bigots  whose  opposition 
to  any  fair-minded  man  is  to  be  expected — can  fail  to  see  that 
they  are  rejecting  Mr.  Plunkett  because  they  feel  that,  so  far 
from  representing  their  opinions,  he  is  entirely  committed  to 
the  policy  of  a  Government  with  which  they  are  most  pro¬ 
foundly  dissatisfied.  Whether  Mr.  Gill  was  rightly  or 
wrongly  appointed  is  not  the  question  in  this  election.  That 
appointment  is  but  one  of  the  many  actions  which  have 
made  Mr.  Plunkett’s  constituents  believe  that  by  voting  for 
him  they  would  be  helping  to  return  to  Parliament  one  who 
could  not  be  counted  on  to  withstand  the  further  attacks 
which  are  threatened  on  the  interests  of  the  Unionists  of 
Ireland.— I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  Herbert  M.  Thompson. 

College  Historical  Society,  Dublin. 

[Our  correspondent  is  quite  frank.  He  admits,  what  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  the  attack,  though  nominally  made  against 
Mr.  Plunkett  for  appointing  Mr.  Gill,  is  really  made  against 
him  because  he  has  supported  and  shared  in  the  Irish  policy 
of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  and  the  present  Administration.  We 
shall  not,  of  course,  convert  Mi-.  Thompson ;  but  we  believe 
that  policy  has  been  good  both  for  Ireland  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  the  Irish  Unionists  who  oppose  it  are 
gravely  mistaken. — Ed.  Spectator.] 


THE  COTTON  TROUBLES. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Tour  article  on  the  above  subject  in  the  Spectator  of 
September  22nd  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  outside  public  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  present  embarrassment  in  the  cotton 
trade.  Briefly,  the  present  scarcity  of  cotton  is  due  to  the 
simultaneous  failure  of  last  season’s  crop  both  of  American 
cotton  and  Indian  cotton ;  and  the  stocks  in  the  world,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  consumptive  requirements,  have  been  reduced  to 
a  lower  point  than  at  any  time  since  the  American  War. 
This  scarcity  is  rendered  more  acute  by  the  fact  that  the 
incoming  American  crop  is  a  late  one,  and  threatens  to  be 
again  seriously  short.  A  further  aggravation  of  these  unto¬ 
ward  conditions  was  the  recent  devastating  storm  at  Galveston, 
which  wrecked  the  port  and  shipping  and  delayed  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  new  crop  cotton  to  Liverpool.  No  combination  of 
speculators  could  have  exercised  much  influence  apart  from 
these  natural  and  unavoidable  causes.  It  is  also  very  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  the  action  of  these  speculators  has  been  as 
malign  as  might  appear,  as  the  high  price  in  Liverpool  has 
attracted  all  the  surplus  stocks  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  yet  there  is  an  absolute  famine !  The  writer  of  your 
article  is  not,  apparently,  acquainted  with  the  trade,  or  he 
would  not  say  “  one  result  of  the  present  month's  experience 
will  be  to  develop  the  importance  of  other  sources  of  supply, 
such  as  the  Indian  and  Egyptian.”  This  country  has  almost 
ceased  to  use  Indian  cotton,  not  that  the  crops  are  smaller,  but 
because  we  can  more  profitably  spin  American.  The  Egyptian 
cotton  crop  has  more  than  doubled  itself  since  the  English  occu¬ 
pation  of  Egypt,  and  the  consumption  of  Egyptian  cotton  in 
this  country  has  correspondingly  increased.  You  further  say  -. 
“  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  leaders  of  the 

cotton  trade . will  take  effectual  steps  to  secure  that 

in  future  the  true  character  of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  known  to  them  and  all  concerned  both  early 
and  accurately.”  The  Washington  Agricultural  Bureau 
announced  last  October  that  the  crop  was  a  failure.  This 
country  did  not  believe  it.  The  American  spinners  did,  and 
secured  their  cotton.  This  country  was  left  in  the  lurch. 
These  are  the  unadorned  facts  of  the  present  lamentable 
scarcity  of  cotton,  and  appearances  indicate  a  straitened 
supply  for  some  time  to  come.  Some  of  us  cotton  people 
read  your  journal  regularly  for  inspiration  and  guidance,  and 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  it  is  quite  excusable  for  a 
literary  writer,  in  commenting  on  a  large  trade,  not  always 
“  to  see  it  steadily  and  see  it  whole.” — I  am.  Sir,  &e., 

A  Liverpool  Cotton  Broker. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  article  on  the  cotton  troubles  is  most  valuable 
owing  to  its  suggestiveness,  but  if  I  may  be  allowed,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  a  feature  which  has  been  overlooked,  viz., 


that  Great  Britain  uses  only  a  dwindling  proportion  of  the 
American  crop,  our  average  takings  from  the  States  during 
the  past  five  years  being  about  one-third  of  the  total  growth, 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  yield  being  consumed  in 
America  and  on  the  Continent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  spin 
less  of  this  class  of  cotton  than  the  States,  and  also  less  than 
the  Continent.  If  you  had  space  I  could  show  the  important 
extent  to  which  the  cotton-spinning  industry  has  recently 
developed  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  America.  All 
agree  with  you  that  trustworthy  reports  on  the  size  of  the 
crop  should  be  got  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  but  in 
any  plan  of  reporting  an  international  agreement  would 
probably  have  to  be  arrived  at.  The  Washington  Commercial 
Bureau  has  for  a  long  number  of  years  back  issued  periodical 
reports,  and  though  its  figures  have  just  lately  come  out 
fairly  correct,  this  department  does  not  seem  to  command  full 
confidence  on  either  side  of  the  water.  Last  season  was  a 
most  exceptional  year  in  many  respects,  the  like  of  which  we 
hope  not  to  experience  again  in  Lancashire. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

22  St.  Mary's  Gate,  Manchester.  William  Tattersall. 


“DIABOLUS  EX  MACHINA.” 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — A  day  or  two  before  reading  in  the  Spectator  of 
September  15th  your  remarks  on  the  evils  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  practical  “  shrinkage  of  the  world  ”  through  quick 
travelling,  I  happened  to  come  across  a  passage  in  Mr.  Wells’s 
“  Tales  of  Space  and  Time”  in  which  other  dangers  are  traced 
to  a  like  locomotory  source.  The  clever  romancist  supposes 
himself  to  have  “  dipt  into  the  future  ”  more  effectually  even 
than  the  hero  of  “  Locksley  Hall,”  and,  thus  immersed,  to  con¬ 
template  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
twenty-first : — 

“  Prominent,  if  not  paramount,  among  world-changing  inven¬ 
tions  in  the  history  of  man  is  that  series  of  contrivances  in 

locomotion  that  began  with  the  railway . That  these 

contrivances,  together  with  the  device  of  limited  liability  joint- 
stock  companies  and  the  supersession  of  agricultural  labourers  by 
skilled  men  with  ingenious  machinery,  would  necessarily  concen¬ 
trate  mankind  in  cities  of  unparalleled  magnitude  and  work  an 
entire  revolution  in  human  life,  became,  after  the  event,  a  thing 
so  obvious  that  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  it  was  not  more 
clearly  anticipated.  Yet  that  any  steps  should  be  taken  to 
anticipate  the  miseries  such  a  revolution  might  entail  does  not 
appear  even  to  have  been  suggested  ;  and  the  idea  that  the  moral 
prohibitions  and  sanctions,  the  privileges  and  concessions,  the 
conception  of  property  and  responsibility,  of  comfort  and  beauty, 
that  had  rendered  the  mainly  agricultural  States  of  the  past 
prosperous  and  happy,  would  fail  in  the  rising  torrent  of  novel 
opportunities  and  novel  stimulations,  never  seems  to  have  entered 
the  nineteenth-century  mind.” 

Pitzjames  Stephen  satirically  declared  that  when  steam 
travelling  began,  enthusiasts  seemed  to  expect  that  railroads 
would  take  them  up  to  heaven !  An  antidote  to  any  such 
confidence  of  machine-worshippers  is  to  be  found  in  what  may 
be  called  the  diabolus  ex  machine!  views  expressed,  near  thirty 
years  ago,  by  the  author  of  “  Erewhon.”  That  ingenious 
fabulist  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  man  would 
gradually  fall  into  dependence  on,  nay,  into  subjection  to,  his 
own  inventions ;  insomuch  that  at  last,  instead  of  men  em¬ 
ploying  machinery,  machines  will  employ  “  mannery.”  If 
this  prophecy  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  exaggeration 
permissible  in  a  satire,  then  may  we  say  of  science  what  Mark 
Pattison  paradoxically  said  of  religion :  it  is  a  good  servant, 
but  a  bad  master.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  when  asked  by  a  friend 
how  he  liked  being  in  the  Upper  House,  wittily  answered :  “  I 
am  dead,  but  I  am  in  the  Elysian  Fields.”  Let  us  hope  that 
this  may  not  be  a  sort  of  parable  suiting  our  remote  descend* 
ants.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  possible  that  a  machine-ridden,  I  had 
almost  said  a  machine-made,  posterity  may  be  content  to  live 
on  in  a  comfortable  decrepitude  after  losing  all  that  makes 
human  life  worth  living, — propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere 
causas  1  The  late  Mr.  Pearson,  in  his  “  National  Life  and 
Character,”  regarded  such  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion 
of  human  history  as  quite  possible.  The  mention  of  Mr. 
Pearson’s  name  reminds  me  off  his  foreboding  that  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  after  -what  may  be  termed  an  indus¬ 
trial  as  opposed  to  a  military  invasion  of  Europe,  will  achieve 
an  economic  triumph ;  in  short,  that  the  yellow  labourer  even 
in  the  West  will  supplant  the  white  labourer.  The  facts 
adduced  in  your  article  make  this  foreboding  appear  less 
chimerical  than  it  is  or  was  commonly  thought  to  be. — I  am. 
Sir,  &c.,  Lionel  A.  Tollemache. 


September  29,  1900.] 
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THE  DESECRATION  OF  SCENERY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sie, — Your  vigorous  treatment  of  the  above  topic  in  the 
Spectator  of  August  IStli  gave  great  satisfaction,  I  am  sure, 
to  many  lovers  of  Nature,  both  English  and  American.  For 
one  I  want  to  thank  you  most  heartily,  and  to  express  the 
earnest  hope  that  such  protests  will  result  in  something  more 
substantial  than  complaint  in  the  public  prints.  It  certainly 
seems  a  case  where  a  practical  application  of  the  boycott  is 
legitimate  and  in  order.  I  write  out  of  a  sense  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  some  years  have  not  effaced.  Making  a  first  visit 
to  England  in  189d,  I  fondly  hoped  to  find  relief  from  that 
torturing  desecration  of  natural  scenery  which  had  long  made 
me  ashamed  of  my  own  country  for  its  indiscriminate  devotion 
to  the  advertising  mania,  regardless  of  all  sense  of  beauty 
or  propriety.  Landing  at  Liverpool,  and  taking  an  early 
train  for  London,  I  was  soon  amid  those  summer  charms 
of  English  rural  landscape  with  which  English  litera¬ 
ture  has  made  us  all  so  familiar.  It  was  indeed  the 
“  Motherland,”  and  I  felt  at  home.  But  no  sooner  had  I 
fairly  surrendered  myself  to  the  spell  of  my  surroundings, 
than  away  across  the  spreading  turf,  against  a  background  of 
the  lovely  hedges,  there  smote  upon  my  eye  the  vision  of  two 
upright  poles  bearing  a  broad  board  inscribed  with  the  ghastly 

legend  :  “  Take  -  - —  ” !  It  was  “  home  again  ” 

with  a  vengeance.  The  spell  was  broken,  and  could  not  be 
wholly  recovered.  During  all  my  stay  I  was  continually 
reminded  that  Britain  and  America  are  constantly  increasing 
the  bands  that  show  their  kinship  and  bind  them  together.  I 
am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  I  saw  nothing  in  England 
quite  so  bad  as  the  blood-curdling  form  of  advertisement 
which  appeared  about  that  time  at  San  Francisco,  where  a 
chimney-sweeping  concern  spread  its  announcement  in  enor¬ 
mous  letters  burnt  with  quicklime  in  the  grass  near  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  “  Twin  Peaks  ”  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city,  where  for  at  least  a  year  it  could  not  be  obliterated,  but 
stared  in  the  face  of  both  citizen  and  tourist,  to  the  shame  of 
the  former  and  the  disgust  of  all.  If  that  was  not  a  case  for 
the  strongest  kind  of  boycott,  no  severer  penalty  being  avail¬ 
able,  then  there  never  was  one. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  M.  AY. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  TJ.S.A. 


SUBATERSION  OF  THE  EMPRESS-DOWAGER. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  watchwords  or 
principles  of  the  “  Boxers  ”  were  twofold, — (1)  the  subversion 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty ;  (2)  the  expulsion  of  foreigners  from 
China,  &c.  The  Chinese  Government  adroitly  seized  upon 
the  second  of  these,  and  worked  it  through  the  “  Boxers  ”  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  first.  But  the  time  will  come  for  the 
first  to  be  brought  to  the  front,  especially  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  exterminate  the  -“  Boxers.”  In  the  private  letters 
from  my  brother,  Bishop  Scott,  who  has  been  in  China  over 
twenty -five  years,  and  nearly  twenty  years  in  Pekin,  occur 
such  passages  as  :  “  We  have  all  been  waiting  for  this  [crisis] 
for  at  least  a  year  past.”  “  It  is  the  sort  of  crash  which 
seemed  inevitable.”  “  If  the  foreign  authorities  could  have 
been  brought  to  believe  all  that  they  were  plainly  told,  the 
present  state  of  things  .would  have  been  prevented,  but  those 
whose  foresight  had  prevented  it  would  have  been  denounced 
as  panic-mongers  without  doubt.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

The  Rectory,  Wanstead.  John  Scott. 


THE  HOSPITAL  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — Not  one  of  the  various  writers  of  the  many  interesting 
letters  which  have  appeared  recently  in  the  Spectator  concern¬ 
ing  the  hospital  arrangements  in  South  Africa  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  very  startling  fact  that  practically  all  the 
enteric  fever  was  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  most  elementary 
hygienic  precautions.  Will  you  allow-  me'  to  bring  before 
your  readers  one  example  of  official  inertia  in  the  matter  of 
the  application  of  the  results  of  modern  sanitary  science  to 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  men  who  fight  the 
enemies  of  the  Empire  ?  The  filtration  of  water  in  the  Royal 
Navy  is  still  carried  out  by  means  of  a  substance  called 
“  c-arbolite,”  in  spite  of  the  almost  unanimous  approval  by 
experts  of  the  more  modern  Pasteur-Chamberland  filter. 


Since  the- introduction  of  the  latter  into  the  French  Army 
the  number  of  attacks  of  enteric  have  diminished  by  62  per 
cent.,  and  as  its  use  is  extended  it  is  expected  that  even  more 
favourable  results  will  accrue. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Frane  Kennedy  Cahill. 

10  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin. 


THE  MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  your  article  in  the 
Spectator  of  September  22nd  on  the  status  of  the  European 
missionary  in  China.  After  the  bewildering  mass  of  details 
shot  upon  us  by  the  daily  papers,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  decide  broad  issues,  and  such  a  clear  statement  of 
view  is  indeed  welcome.  But  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  the 
writer  has  laid  his  finger  upon  the  essential  difficulty.  Would 
the  treatment  of  the  missionary  in  China  ever  have  become  a 
crying  question  if  it  had  not  been  complicated  by  that  of  the 
native  convert  ?  The  tales  of  pseudo-converts  who  “  Christ¬ 
ianise  ”  in  order  to  gain  some  civil  advantage  over  opponents 
seem  to  grow  in  number.  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the 
European  Powers  in  this  respect  ?  Has  it  always  been  inter¬ 
nationally  just  ?  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  decide,  and  there  is 
cause  for  suspecting  something  wrong  when  astute  Chinamen 
can  succeed  in  securing  material  advantage  by  temporarily 
changing  their  religion  and  invoking  the  aid  of  a  European 
Consul.  Perhaps  the  writer  of  last  week's  article  may  be 
induced  to  define  the  limits  of  foreign  intervention  in  this 
respect.  That  the  converts  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
protected  from  massacre  and  actual  injury  seems  clear,  but 
how  far  are  we  to  go  in  vindicating  their  civil  rights  in  their 
own  country  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Aldersey  Lewis. 

White  Rock  School,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  Chinese  missions  in  the  Spectator  of 
September  22nd  you  imply  that  all  those  who  object  to  see 
missionaries  forced  upon  the  unwilling  Chinese  must  of 
necessity  be  agnostics.  Will  you  permit  me  to  state  my 
objections  from  a  strictly  Christian  standpoint  ?  In  the 
“  Sermon  on  the  Mount”  Jesus  said  :  “  Give  not  that  which 
is- holy  unto  the- dogs,  neither  cast- ye  your-pearls  before  swine, 
lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and 
rend  you.”  Again,  referring  to  unwilling  hearers.  He  said : 
“  AYhosoever  will  not  receive  you,  when  ye  go  out  of  that  city 
shake  off  the  very  dust  of  your  feet  for  a  testimony  against 
them.”  In  face  of  these  two  express  commands,  I  fail 
to  see  how  any  professing  Christian  can  justify  him¬ 
self  in  forcing .  his  religion  upon  the  unwilling  Chinese. 
What  then  ought  we  to  do?  Continue  the  present  system, 
with  this  proviso.  Before  a  missionary  is  allowed  to  teach 
or  preach  to  the  Chinese,  let  him  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
Chinese  Government  or  the  Chinese  local  authorities.  If  he 
cannot  obtain  this,  let  him  follow  Paul’s  example  at  Corinth, 
and  shake  his  raiment,  or  if  he  pleases,  the  dust  off  his  feet, 
but  go  elsewhere,  to  labour  in  a  more  fruitful  field.  His 
dreams  will  not  then  be  distm-bed  by  the  reflection  that  he 
has  escaped  with  his  life  and  left  his  innocent  congregation  to 
be  massacred.  This  counsel  is  supported  by  all  the  teaching 
of  history,  I  can  recall  no  instance  of  benefit  following 
Christian  teaching  which  is  backed  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  except  in  those  very  doubtful  cases  where  unbelievers 
have  been  exterminated  wholesale. — but  “  I  have  not  so 
learned  Christ:”  It  is  very  poor  economy  to  neglect  the 
divine  command,  and  attempt  to  force  new  wine  into  old 
bottles  when  thousands  of  new  bottles  are  waiting  to  be  filled. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &e.,  H.  B.  Proctor. 

Maryton  Grange,  Allerton,  near  Liverpool. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Although  I  rarely  find  something  in  your  journal  with 
which  I  do  not  fundamentally  disagree,  I  always  read  it  with 
interest  and  profit.  Your  article  on  “  Mortmain  in  Thought 
and  Life  ”  ( Spectator ,  September  22nd)  has  that  acuteness 
and  charm  which  is  a  constant  feature  of  your  “  middles,” 
but  the  article  on  “Missionaries  in  China  ”  seems  to  me  mis¬ 
chievous  in  its  tendency.  You  exercise  a  well-won  influence 
in  both  Church  and  Dissent,  and  the  mistaken  attitude  of 
both  these  sections  of  Christendom  will  be  stiffened  by  your 
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counsel  that  mission  work  shall  run  along  the  old  lines  of 
undisciplined  zeal.  You  have  to  face  the  fact  that,  however 
successful  missions  among  the  lower  races  have  been,  they  are 
failures  among  races  whose  creeds  are  more  venerable  than 
that  which  seeks  to  supplant  them.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall’s 
remarkable  “Asiatic  Studies,”  to  which  you  refer,  shows  that 
Christianity  is  making  no  headway  against  Brahmanism ; 
and  in  his  “Australian  in  China,”  Dr.  Morrison,  the 
Times  correspondent  in  Pekin,  gives  like  testimony  to 
failure  in  that  country.  Dr.  Morrison  writes  as  one 
in  sympathy  with  mission  effort,  and  he  shows  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  conversions  (these  being  well-nigh 
solely  among  the  lower  orders,  who  reap  some  temporal 
advantage  by  change  of  creed)  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in 
China  may  be  expected  ad  Calendas  Greecas.  This  is  certain, 
unless  the  quality  of  the  missionary,  male  and  female,  is 
improved,  and  it  is  to  this  that  your  influence  should  be 
directed.  There  is  already  sufficient  cause  of  unrest  in  the 
competition  of  the  different  sects,  bewildering  the  Hindoo 
and  the  Chinaman  with  their  respective  claims  to  possession 
of  the  truth.  But  this,  serious  though  it  be,  pales  before  the 
hindrance  wrought  by  ignorance  of  the  history  and  tenets  of 
the  religion  combated.  You  send  out  a  number  of  men  and 
women  (see  Dr.  Morrison's  book)  fortified  by  the  prayers  of  the 
churches,  but  wholly  unequipped  to  deal,  by  tact  and  know¬ 
ledge,  'with  ancient  faiths  embalming,  with  many  errors, 
precious  records  of  man’s  spiritual  development,  and  endeared 
by  myriad  associations  to  their  adherents.  The  various 
missionary  societies  should  start  an  intelligence  department, 
which,  with  its  other  duties,  should  sift  rigorously  all  reports 
of  progress ;  and  they  should  compel  every  candidate  to 
evidence  suck  acquaintance  with  the  modern  science  of  com¬ 
parative  theology  as  may  be  gained  from  reading  books  of  the 
type  of  Dr.  Tylor’s  “Primitive  Culture.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Strafford  House,  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk.  Edward  Clodd. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.’’] 

Sir, — The  following  conversation  may  interest  you,  which  I 
had  with  an  intelligent  young  Yorkshire  farmer  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  lives  and  works  on  his  father’s  farm.  Hap¬ 
pening  to  meet  him  recently,  I  said :  “  So  you  have  not  gone 
to  your  new  place  ?  ”  (For  some  time  past  he  has  been  thinking 
of  going  into  a  business  in  a  town.)  “  Ho,”  he  replied,  “  and  I 
think  it  will  fall  through.  Father  and  mother  are  trying  to 
persuade  me  not  to  go.  You  see,  it’s  in  this  way.  You  cant 
get  men  to  work  on  the  land  nowadays.  Not  out  what  there 
are  plenty  who  would  work  and  never  mind  the  hours  if  you 
gave  them  high  enough  wages.  But  that  would  ruin  the 
farmer.  And  there  are  plenty  who  would  work  for  less  wages 
if  they  could  start  by  a  whistle  and  know  when  they  had 
done,  like  a  factory.  It’s  the  hours.  It’s  all  bed 

and  work.  It’s  hard  work  too,  but  I  don't  mind 
that.  I’ve  been  brought  up  to  it  all  my  life,  and 

I  like  it,  yet  I  want  to  get  away  as  bad  as  ever  I 
can  do.  I  feel  tied  hand  and  foot.  You  never  can 

get  away  to  see  anything  or  do  anything.  Not  but 

what  I  go  about  a  good  deal  buying  and  selling,  but  you 
never  feel  sure  of  an  hour.  If  things  go  on  as  they  are 
doing  people  must  give  up  fanning  unless  they  can  get  Irish¬ 
men.”  When  I  asked  about  the  superior  attractions  of  a 
town,  he  said : — “  They  like  it  for  a  bit — a  day  or  two,  or 
perhaps  a  week — and  then  they  would  like  to  get  back  to 
the  country.  They  would  never  stop  in  a  town  (unless  bred 
there)  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  hours.  On  a  farm,  even  if  you 
go  to  bed  at  8  o’clock,  you  never  know  that  you  mayn’t 
have  to  get  up  to  a  cow  calving,  a  horse  ill,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  It's  just  the  hours  and  nothing  else.  The 
Eight-hour  Bill  would  do  no  good  to  us,  for  you  can’t  have 
two  men  for  every  job,  and  in  farming  so  many  things 
happen  that  you  can’t  fix  a  man’s  time.  No,  I  see  nothing 
for  it  but  big  wages,  which  farmers  can’t  afford  till 
they  get  more  for  their  produce.  At  the  present  time  we 
can  buy  corn  cheaper  than  we  can  grow  our  own,  and  cattle 
don’t  fetch  much.  It's  just  the  hours,  and  nothing  more.” 
The  above  was  written  before  I  saw  the  Spectator  of  Septem¬ 
ber  22nd.  Your  correspondent,  “  Rusticus,”  is  evidently  not 
aware  that  the  “hands”  can  talk  to  one  another  without 
difficulty,  even  in  the  noisiest  factory.  The  next  time  he  goes 


through  one  he  may  note  (if  he  keeps  his  eyes  open)  how  the 
mill  girls  are  obviously  discussing  him,  knowing  full  well  that 
he  cannot  hear  though  they  can.  Also  he  is  in  error  as  to  the 
winter  work  on  a  farm.  The  feeding,  grooming,  and  cleaning 
out  the  houses  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  during  the  summer 
are  out  of  doors,  take  up  many  hours.  If  “Rusticus”  will 
reside  on  a  farm  during  the  winter  months  he  will  see  the  men 
moving  about  with  lanterns  till  long  after  dark,  and  there  are 
very  few  weeks  when  he  will  not  find  one  or  more  up  1 11  a 
late  hour  attending  to  something  which  must  be  done  then. — • 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  G.  -J.  C. 

THE  CLOSING  YEARS  OF  LIFE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  Spectator  many  years,  but  I  do  not 
remember  an  article  having  impressed  me  more  than  the  one 
published  in  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.  on  “  The  Things 
Beyond  the  Tomb.”  There  are  abundant  reasons  in  favour  of 
anonymous  writing,  but  one  feels  really  anxious  personally  to 
thank  the  writer  for  his  paper,  so  full  of  insight  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  was  most  struck  with  his  observations  on  the  views 
men  take  of  death.  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  correct  that  no 
sane  man  would  like  to  live  his  life  over  again.  At  my  age 
(approaching  sixty)  I  can,  as  it  were,  see  the  end  of  my  life 
approaching.  The  prospect  gives  me  no  fear.  As  one  grows 
older  the  outlook  becomes  clearer  and  calmer.  I  have  been  a 
doubter,  but,  like  my  forefathers,  I  can  now  find  consolation 
in  the  services  of  the  Church.  It  is  astonishing  how  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  your  added 
years.  One’s  pleasures  are  quieter  but  quite  as  enjoyable.  To 
live  in  the  lives  ox  your  children,  to  watch  their  progress, 
the  development  of  their  minds,  is  one  great  source  of 
pleasure.  Then  one  has  music,  reading,  gardening,  &c.  May 
I  also  add  that  I  took  the  advice  of  an  old  friend  some  years 
ago,  who  said  the  two  things  most  likely  to  give  pleasure  in 
declining  life  were  to  learn  whist  and  to  play  the  violoncello  ? 
These  are  simple  things  and  within  the  reach  of  all  but  the 
very  poor.  The  writer  of  the  article  quoted  with  approval  a 
verse  from  one  of  Baxter's  hymns.  There  is,  however,  a 
verse  in  the  same  hymn  still  more  appropriate  to  my  state  of 
mind : — 

“  If  life  be  long,  0,  make  me  glad 
The  longer  to  obey  ; 

If  short,  no  labourer  is  sad 
To  end  the  toilsome  day.” 

— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  High  Churchman. 


POLITICAL  DEMORALISATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."! 

Sir, — I  have  been  a  Liberal  all  my  life,  and  hope  to  die  one. 
But  I  am  not  a  Home-ruler,  any  more  than  I  am  a  Liberal 
Unionist,  masquerading  in  the  garb  of  a  Tory.  I  am,  in  fact, 
nothing  politically,  and  I  dare  venture  to  say  that  this  is  the 
condition  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  electors  at 
the  present  moment, — they  cannot  vote  for  the  Liberals,  so- 
called,  and  they  will  not  vote  for  the  Tories.  "When  I  reflect 
that  I  was  an  active  Liberal  worker  thirty  years  ago,  and 
that  I  shall  not  even  record  my  vote  in  the  forthcoming 
Election,  I  get  some  measure  of  the  demoralisation  which  has 
fallen  upon  me,  although  I  have  no  clear  conception  as  to  the 
cause,  and  no  idea  whatever  as  to  the  remedy  for  my 
deplorable  condition.  But  I  am  clear  about  this :  that  I  shall 
never  recover  until  some  one  arises  who  has  the  political 
instinct,  the  self-sacrifice,  and,  above  all,  the  devotion  of  Mi'. 
Gladstone,  and  who  will  let  the  accursed  nightmare  of  Home- 
rule  rest  for  a  while — a  long  while — as  the  great  chief  himself 
would  probably  have  done,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  hopeless, 
and  worse  than  hopeless.  We  have  no  time  for  such  vagaries 
when  the  interests  of  the  once  “great  Liberal  party”  are 
being  trifled  with  by  a  parcel  of  fanatics,  who  would  let 
Liberal  principles  go  by  the  board  so  long  as  their  own 
miserable  fads  are  carried  out. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J. 


THE  ISRAELITE,  THE  BOER,  AND  THE  MAORI. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — There  is  a  curious  analogy  between  the  Boers  and  the 
Maories  in  New  Zealand  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Boers  accepted  the  Old  Testament  as 
literally  true.  The  Maories  looked  upon  it  as  only  pro- 
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phetically  true.  Nevertheless,  they  both  arrived  at  a  some¬ 
what  similar  conclusion.  The  Boers  simply  copied  their 
prototypes,  the  Israelites  of  old.  The  native  inhabitants  of 
the  Transvaal  were  to  them  as  the  Canaanites  of  old  were  to 
the  Israelites, — either  to  be  exterminated  or  utilised  as  slaves. 
The  Transvaal  was  the  land  of  promise.  The  weary  journey 
from  Cape  Town  was  the  second  edition  of  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  by  the  Israelites.  The  Boers  were  just  as 
certain  that  the  Almighty  was  guiding  them  to  their  home 
as  the  Israelites  were  that  J ehovah  was  leading  them.  History 
is  never  tix-ed  of  repeating  itself.  In  both  cases,  however, 
both  Israelites  and  Boers  were  mistaken.  Neither  Palestine 
nor  the  Transvaal  belongs  either  to  the  Israelite  or  the  Boer. 
The  Maories,  or  at  any  rate  a  large  number  of  them,  believed 
that  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  account  of  the  Israelites  in 
Palestine,  foreshadowed  the  doings  of  the  Maories  in  New 
Zealand.  A  teacher  (Maori)  explained  to  me  this  apparent 
mystery.  We,  the  English,  the  Irish,  Germans,  and  Italians, 
were  the  Canaanites,  Hivites,  and  Hittites  of  the  Old 
Testament;  the  Maories  were  the  true  Israel,  and  Auckland 
was  the  Jerusalem,  into  which  town  the  Maories  would  be 
gathered  and  live  in  happiness,  when  we  had  all  been  destroyed 
and  driven  into  the  sea.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  my 
teacher  was  not  fully  impressed  with  the  truthfulness  of  his 
belief.  Indeed,  only  a  few  years  ago  a  prophet  with  a  very 
considerable  following  arose  in  the  North  Island,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  driving  us  out  of  the  land.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  captured ;  treated,  I  am  glad  to  say,  most  kindly ;  *taken 
to  all  the  chief  towns  in  New  Zealand  to  see  our  power  and 
civilisation,  and  has  never  given  us  any  further  trouble. 
There  is,  I  think,  a  singular  agreement  between  the  Israelite 
of  old,  the  Boer,  and  the  Maori,  that  each  nation  firmly 
believed  that  the  Almighty  favoured  his  own  particular 
nation  at  the  expense  of  every  other.  History,  however, 
happily  does  not  give  support  to  this  form  of  belief. — I  amJ 
Sir,  &c.,  E.  M.  Clissold. 

Cheltenham. 


THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  protest  in  your  columns  against 
the  admission  of  schools  of  young  children  to  Hertford 
House?  I  met  recently  a  tribe  of  little  ones,  certainly  all 
under  thirteen,  with  one  young  teacher  to  look  after  them. 
They  wandered  about  aimlessly  as  children  always  do  in 
museums  unless  some  one  directs  their  attention  to  special 
objects,  and  explains  them ;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
intellect  of  their  teacher  to  say  that  she  probably  knew  as  little 
as  they  of  art  in  general,  and  of  French  eighteenth-century  art 
in  particular.  The  collection  is  unique,  and  is  housed  in 
rooms  which  are  not  too  large.  It  is  also  of  that  kind  which 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  cultured  artist  or  connois¬ 
seur.  It  affords  endless  opportunity  for  study  to  men 
engaged  in  all  trades  bearing  upon  house  furnishing  and 
decoration;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  our  “Jerry-built-’ 
villas  will,  at  least  in  the  future,  be  furnished  better  than  they 
are  at  present  through  the  object  teaching  of  Riesener  and 
Gouthiere,  and  Fragonard  and  Watteau.  But  surely  this 
exquisite  art  is  neither  profitable  to  the  young,  nor  in  any  way 
a  part  of  elementary  education.  The  National  Gallery,  the 
Tate  Gallery,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  the  British 
and  South  Kensington  Museums  are  much  more  fitted  for 
teaching  art  to  infant  minds,  and,  indeed,  more  entertaining. 
The  latter  museums  contain  examples  of  most  of  the  objects 
exhibited  at  Hertford  House,  and  there  is  plenty  of  space  for 
the  children  to  walk  about  and  profit  by  any  explanations 
that  their  teachers  may  be  able  to  impart. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Parkstone.  Sophia  Beale. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL  IMPERIALISTS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — There  is  a  small  class  of  Transvaal  ex-burghers  whose 
case,  and  it  is  a  sad  one,  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  understood  by 
the  English  public,  and  which  consists  of  persons  who  mostly 
are  unable  to  plead  their  own  cause,  partly  from  being  un¬ 
accustomed  to  formulate  their  ideas  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  able  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  yet  more  from  a  defective 
political  education.  The  class  I  allude  to  is  composed  of  men 
of  English  extraction,  who  have  always  under  the  most  trying 


circumstances  remained  true  to  the  Empire,  and  have  always 
and  rightly  considered  themselves  as  owing  allegiance  to  it. 
According  to  English  law,  subjects  cannot  be  released  from 
their  allegiance  except  by  words  of  explicit  signification.  I 
believe  that  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  no  such  release  was 
given  to  the  people  of  the  Transvaal ;  they  were  never  declared 
to  be  not  British  subjects,  although  freedom  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  government  was  granted  to  them.  There  was  a 
marked  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State,  for  the  people  of  that  State  were 
distinctly  freed  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  let  us  trace  the  history  of  those  whom  I  may 
call  the  Transvaal  Imperialists.  They  emigrated  to  the 
Transvaal  from  England,  Cape  Colony,  or  Natal  before  the 
annexation.  They,  as  was  the  custom,  reported  themselves 
to  the  veld-cornet  of  whatever  district  they  settled  in, 
he  inscribed  the  name  of  such  in  his  official  book,  and 
there  the  matter  ended;  there  was  no  oath  of  any  kind. 
When  the  annexation  took  place,  these  people  rejoiced ;  and 
when  the  Boers  rose  in  revolt,  they  were  faithful  to  the  Empire, 
staking  their  property  and  the  lives  of  themselves  and  their 
families  on  their  faith.  The  Retrocession  ruined  them.  It 
broke  the  fortunes  of  all,  but  it  did  worse ;  it  shook  their  faith 
in  England.  Yet  their  love  for  the  Old  Country,  which  most 
of  them  had  never  seen,  or  seen  but  in  early  youth,  remained. 
They  could  not  leave  the  Transvaal.  Their  homes  were 
desolated,  their  crops  ravaged,  their  movable  property 
appropriated  by  the  Boers,  and  few  of  them  had  any  reserve 
capital  to  speak  of ;  but  the  Convention  saved  whatever  land 
they  possessed  from  confiscation,  and,  being  unable  to  realise 
on  it,  owing  to  land  in  the  Transvaal  being  practically  un¬ 
saleable  for  some  time  after  the  Retrocession,  they  had  per¬ 
force  to  remain  and  try  to  make  a  living  ;  almost  starving  in 
the  meanwhile,  waiting  wearily  for  the  tardy  compensation 
for  losses  sustained  during  the  war  that  was  sparingly  dealt 
to  them  by  the  British  Government,  and  subjected  to  the 
jibes  and  petty  tyrannies  of  the  Boers  amongst  whom  they 
dwelt.  Then  they  were  notified  that  lists  were  to  be  prepared 
of  all  residents  in  the  Transvaal,  whereby  each  man  would 
have  the  option  of  registering  himself  as  a  British  subject  or 
as  a  burgher.  Registration  as  a  British  subject  excluded  a 
man  from  all  political  rights  in  the  Transvaal;  even  in  a 
municipal  election  he  would  have  no  vote.  It  carried  with  it 
one  immunity.  No  man  so  registered  could  be  personally 
commandeered,  although  value  could  be  commandeered 
from  him.  Few,  of  course,  registered  themselves  as 
British  subjects.  Believing  that  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  Convention  the  Transvaal  Republic  was  a  vassal  State 
of  the  Empire,  and  having  no  premonition  that  registration 
as  a  burgher  would  involve  being  commandeered  in  a  war 
against  that  Empire,  it  was  not  likely  that  men  would  barter 
the  right  of  trying  to  regulate  the  government  of  the  country 
they  had  to  live  in  for  the  apparently  empty  title  of  British 
subject,  and  exemption  from  military  service  against  rebel¬ 
lious  Kaffirs.  During  the  years  which  intervened  between 
the  Retrocession  and  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  of  1899 
these  men  and  their  sons  learned  painfully  how  little  the  vote 
availed  them  under  a  Government  that  was  based  on  and 
maintained  by  corruption ;  and  how  greatly  their  avowed 
claim  to  be  Englishmen  although  burghers  exposed  them  to 
frequent  petty  insults  and  injuries  and  to  occasional  gross 
injustice.  Yet  they  remained  true  to  the  Old  Country,  and 
brought  up  their  children  to  be  proud  of  their  descent,  to 
reckon  themselves  English  men  and  women,  and  to  hold  an 
insult  offered  to  England  or  to  the  Queen  as  a  personal 
insult,  while  it  seemed  possible  that  their  country  had  for¬ 
gotten  their  very  existence.  A  most  curious  state  of  things 
political,  having  no  parallel  but  in  things  social, — the  status 
of  some  disowned  children !  They  had  yet  to  learn  that  what 
had  seemed  to  them  almost  a  mockery,  the  registration  as  a 
British  subject,  was  all  that  separated  any  of  them  from  the 
Boers  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  Government.  The  opinion  of 
Sir  William  Conyngham  Greene  on  this  subject  was  explicitly 
given  to  those  who  sought  his  advice  when  war  was 
imminent.  Registration  as  a  burgher  was  allowed  by 
the  Boer  Government  to  any  Outlander  who  was  qualified 
according  to  their  regulations,  although  until  the  eve 
of  war  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  his  right,  but 
no  facility  was  offered  to  the  Transvaal  Imperialists  to 
rectify  a  mistake  which  those  even  who  registered  themselves 
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as  burghers  eighteen  years  before  had  fallen  into  unwittingly, 
and  which  many  were  in  no  way  responsible  for,  having  been 
under  age  when  their  fathers  registered.  And  so  these  men 
had  to  remain,  to  be  forced  to  assist  the  enemies  of  England. 
Personally,  many  could  have  left  the  Transvaal  by  stealth, 
but  their  families  and  their  substance  would  have  had  to 
remain.  Practically  they  had  no  choice;  their  case  was 
desperate.  Threats  of  death  and  confiscation  were  used  to 
compel  them  to  take  up  arms  when  war  was  declared.  It 
is  true  that,  according  to  martial  law  as  officially  published, 
fines  and  imprisonment  were  to  precede  extreme  rigour  ;  but 
all  residents  in  the  Republic  are  well  aware  that  small  de¬ 
pendence  could  be  placed  on  Boer  law,  even  when  it  was 
civil  and  not  martial  law.  It  was  pitiable  to  witness.  Men 
bade  their  wives  and  children  good-bye,  calling  God  to  witness 
that  they  woidd  go  to  the  front  and  face  death,  but  never  aim 
at  an  Englishman.  They  dropped  or  buried  their  cartridges 
surreptitiously,  so  that  it  might  not  be  known  how  few  they 
used ;  they  bribed  their  veld-cornets,  did  menial  services  for 
the  Boers,  did  all  they  could  to  avoid  being  placed  in  the 
fighting  lines ;  snrrendered  arms,  took  the  oath,  and  assisted 
the  British  in  whatever  way  they  could ;  and  are  paying  the 
penalty  even  now  in  the  midst  of  the  guerilla  warfare  which 
is  distracting  the  Transvaal,  for  these  men  are  mostly 
farmers  or  wayside  storekeepers,  and  have  no  protection 
from  Boer  violence  when  the  district  they  live  in  rises  in 
insurrection  after  having  treacherously  submitted.  It  is 
for  the  English  public  to  consider,  when  the  war  is  over, 
whether  these  Transvaal  Imperialists  ought  not  to  be 
recognised  as  a  peculiar  class,  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 
It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  now  that  the  Retrocession 
was  a  blunder,  the  wording  of  the  Convention  of  1881  a 
blunder,  and  the  various  attempts  at  patching  up  these 
blunders  still  further  blunders.  There  is  small  cause  to 
question  whether  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in 
the  matter  of  registration  was  not  a  blunder  also.  It  will  be 
unjust  to  let  the  onus  of  these  blunders  fall  more  than  is 
absolutely  inevitable  ou  the  Transvaal  Imperialists.  They 
have  been,  and  still  are,  innocent,  silent,  and  even  heroic 
victims  of  them.  To  do  justice  to  them  will  involve  the 
careful  sifting  of  evidence  in  each  case,  for  the  Transvaal  is 
full  of  turncoats,  who  are  already  posing  as  old  Imperialists. 
But  it  is  not  only  just,  but  expedient,  to  spend  much  trouble 
and  care  in  discriminating  between  the  true  and  the  false ; 
and  by  showing  practically,  in  the  matter  of  compensation, 
and  also  of  appointments  under  Government,  that  a  different 
measure  is  meted  to  the  easy-going  time-server  or  subjugated 
Boer,  and  to  the  truly  loyal-hearted  men  who  have  never 
wavered  from  their  allegiance  to  England,  much  good  will  be 
done.— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Pretoria,  July  26th.  Sabah  Heckford. 

THE  WHITE  ROSE. 

[TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  “  SPECTATOR.”] 

Sib, — In  your  interesting  review  with  the  above  title  on  Mr. 
Lang's  “  Prince  Charles  Edward  ”  in  the  Spectator  of  Septem¬ 
ber  22nd  there  is  a  mistake,  which  it  is  perhaps  worth  while 
to  correct.  It  was  not  Squire  Western  who  expressed  delight 
at  the  landing  of  the  French,  but  another  (unnamed)  Jacobite 
squire.  The  passage  is  as  follows  (“  Tom  Jones,”  Book  XI., 
chap.  2) : — “  And  soon  after  arrived  a  famous  Jacobite  ’squire, 
who,  with  great  joy  in  his  countenance,  shook  the  land¬ 
lord  by  the  hand,  saying,  ‘  All's  our  own,  boy  ;  ten  thousand 
honest  Frenchmen  are  landed  in  Suffolk.  Old  England  for 
ever  !  ten  thousand  French,  my  brave  lad  !  I  am  going  to  tap 
away  directly.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Snow. 

Windermere. 


POET  11  Ye 

- o - 

THE  NEW  RADICAL  CREED. 

IFe  differ  ?  Ne’er  was  party  more  agreed ; 

One  easy  clause  contains  our  simple  creed. 

Fleet,  Army,  Commerce,  Empire — perish  all ; 

We  care  not,  so  that  Joe  shall  have  a  fall. 

A.  J.  C. 


LIEUTENANT  ROBERTS’  CHARGER  AT  COLENSO. 

[“  Chleveley,  Friday,  December  15th. 

Lieutenant  llobcrts,  son  of  Lord  Roberts,  was  shot  about  8.30  a.m.  We  saw 
him  fall  from  his  horse.  The  noble  brute  never  shifted  from  his  master’s  side, 
though  the  Boers  played  their  pom-pom  on  him  on  several  occasions.  An  officer 
of  the  Staff  afterwards  managed  to  get  thiB  horse  away  .''—From  the  Diary  of 
Corporal  William  Hunter ,  2nd  Bait.  Royal  Boots  Fusiliers;  published  in  the 
“  Scotsman  ” for  Wednesday,  September  12th,  1900.'] 


“  Post  bellator  equus,  positis  insignibus,  Aethon, 

It  lacrimans,  guttisque  humectat  grandibus  ora.” 

There,  where  he  dropped,  riding  to  save  the  gun, 

He  lay,  a  faint,  still,  hardly-breathing  corse, 

A  hero,  the  great  hero’s  only  son ; 

Beside  him  stood  his  horse : 

Who  would  not  leave  his  master,  though  to  leave 
All  hearts  were  fain,  and  all  who  left  not  fell, 

F or  still  the  eager  foe  gave  uo  reprieve 
From  bullet  and  from  shell. 

“We  saw  him  stand,”  they  tell,  “the  noble  brute, 
Silently  loyal  to  the  sunken  head.” 

Ah,  how  more  eloquent  that  service  mute 

Than  aught  that  tongue  had  said  ! 

Yet  haply  had  some  all-compelling  Power 

Given  sudden  speech,  as  in  the  world’s  first  morn, 
What  witness  in  that  agonising  hour 

Had  the  dumb  nature  borne ! 

“  Men  live  and  struggle  for  a  hundred  pleas, 

For  God,  for  country,  for  ambitious  high  ; 

We  blindly  share  man’s  labour  and  his  ease, 

And  when  he  bids,  we  die. 

“  Yet  often  is  our  life  as  truly  given, 

And  given  as  gladly  for  a  worthy  cause, 

As  his,  and  though  we  cannot  read  in  Heaven 
The  purport  of  earth’s  laws, 

“We  love  the  highest  in  our  humbler  ken, 

We  worship  and  obey  the  best  we  know; 

As  gods  and  devils,  unto  brutes  are  men, 

Angels  of  joy  and  woe  ; 

“  And  he  that  has  the  skill  to  he  our  friend, 

Winning  our  heart,  we  have  no  loftier  name, 
Unquestioning  we  serve  him  to  the  end, 

To  flinch  were  ache  and  shame.” 

So  when  of  old  the  Trojan  chivalry 

Followed  their  boy-knight’s  bier  in  sad  array, 

His  steed,  the  big  drops  in  his  wistful  eye, 

Went,  mourning  even  as  they. 

Kind  to  thy  beasts,  firm-willed,  hut  gentle  chief, 
Scant  room  and  time  for  tender  thoughts  are  thine, 
Yet  that  his  charger  shared  thy  love  and  grief, 

Be  this  too  anodyne  ! 

Theta. 


BOOKS. 

- C* - 

LETTERS  FROM  PEKIN* 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr,  Freeman-Mitford’s  well-known 
hand  once  more.  His  Tales  of  Old  Japan  are  classical  to 
students  of  the  Far  East ;  and  although  it  is  long  since  he 
won  his  experience  in  the  Legations  of  Pekin  and  Yokohama, 
such  experience  is  practically  modern,  so  far  as  China  is  con- 
ceimed,  and  what  he  saw  in  1865-66  is  exactly  what  any  one 
might  have  seen  in  the  spring  of  1900.  We  do  not  understand 
why  these  lively  letters  have  been  reserved  all  these  years, 
hut  that  is  their  waiter’s  and  their  receiver’s  affair.  They 
appear,  at  all  events,  at  an  apposite  juncture  of  events,  and 
those  who  know  the  author's  skilful  pen  will  be  pi-epared  for 
a  vivid  and  amusing  picture  of  Chinese  manners.  The  letters 
are  quite  unpretentious,  and  make  no  attempt  to  rival  the 
standard  authorities.  All  they  do  is  to  present  in  a  singulai-ly 
clear  and  natural  manner  the  first  impressions  of  a  young 
diplomatist  attached  to  the  Pekin  Legation.  A  peculiar 
interest  belongs  to  the  date  of  their  writing.  Mr.  Freeman- 
Mitford  arrived  in  China  but  five  years  after  the  memorable 

*  The  Attache  at  Peking.  By  A.  B.  Freeman-Mltford,  C.B.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.  [6a.] 
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campaign  of  1860.  Chinese  treachery  had  been,  brought  to 
book,  the  Anglo-French  Army  had  entered  Pekin,  and  for  the 
first  time  European  representatives  had  been  established  in 
the  capital  of  China  directly  accredited  to  the  Emperor  him¬ 
self.  The  Em-opeans  of  the  Treaty  Ports — largely  extended 
under  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin — were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
optimistic  views  of  the  future.  China  was  to  be  opened  up  ; 
the  presence  of  the  Legations  at  Pekin  was  to  civilise  the 
Court  and  Administration;  it  was  to  be  a  new  era  in  the. 
hoary  age  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Even  that  shrewd  judge 
of  Chinese  character,  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  was  awhile  deceived 
by  appearances.  Mr.  Freeman-Mi tf ord  writes  from  Shanghai : 

“  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  Sir  Harry  Parkes, 
our  Consul  here.  You  will  recollect  him  as  famous  for  the  pluck 
he  showed  when  he  and  Loch  were  taken  prisoners  in  Peking. 
He  is  one  of  the  great  authorities  in  China  and  one  of  our  ablest 
officers  in  the  East.  He  tells  me  that  he  considers  the  state  of 
feeling  between  the  Chinese  and  Europeans  in  this  part 
as  on  the  whole  satisfactory;  that  the  natives  have  begun  to  ac¬ 
cept  us  and  our  trade  as  a  necessity ;  to  use  his  own  expression, 
it  is  a  sort  of  husband  and  wife  arrangement,  with  slight  incom¬ 
patibilities  of  temper  on  both  sides.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  is  a  man 
of  extraordinary  determination  and  energy ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  language,  customs,  and  character  have  [sic]  given  him 
an  immense  influence  over  the  natives.  He  is  in  every  way  a  re¬ 
markable  man,  and  great  things  are  expected  of  him,  even  by 
those  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
there  are  many  men  of  judgment  and  experience  out  here  who  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  our  trade  with  China  stands 
on  a  solid  footing.  They  consider  that  the  unwilling  spirit  with 
which  the  natives  first  received  us  has  by  no  means  died  out,  and 
that  little  by  little,  always  by  fair  means  and  without  violence — 
for  they  know  our  strength — the  Chinese  will  endeavour  to  oust 
us  from  our  position  and  return  to  their  traditional  conservatism.” 

This  was  considered  a  very  desponding  view  in  1865,  yet  the 
prediction  of  “fair  means  ■without  violence”  reads  oddly 
when  we  i-ecall  the  events  of  the  past  few  months.  Mr. 
Freeman-Mitford  found  the  people  much  less  civil  at  Pekin 
than  at  Shanghai.  The  opprobrious  term  Kwei-tzu,  “  foreign 
devil,”  was  commonly  cast  at  members  of  the  Legation,  and 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  and  his  suite  were  even  insulted  with 
stones.  A  delightful  instance  “  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings”  occurred  to  the  Spanish  Minister.  He  was 
taking  formal  leave  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  before  quitting 
Pekin,  and  among  the  Foreign  Board  none  was  more  compli¬ 
mentary  or  evipresse  than  Heng-Chi,  a  Mandarin  who  prided 
himself  upon  his  friendly  relations  with  Europeans,  and 
indeed  was  the  veiy  official  who  had  contrived  the  release  of 
Parkes  and  Loch  in  1860  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
Imperial  order  for  their  execution  ai-rived.  In  return  for  his 
civilities,  M.  de  Mas  went  to  call  and  thank  him,  and — • 

“  After  the  two  old  gentlemen  had  exchanged  banalities  to 
their  hearts’  content,  the  Spaniard,  knowing  that  Heng-Chi  had 
a  little  son,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  of  whom  he  was  inordinately 
proud,  thought  it  would  be  a  very  pretty  compliment  if  he  asked 
to  see  the  little  boy,  who  was  accordingly  produced,  sucking  his 
thumb  after  the  manner  of  his  years.  Him  his  father  ordered  to 
pay  his  respects  to  M.  de  Mas — that  is  to  say,  shake  his  united 
fists  at  him  in  token  of  salutation — instead  of  which  the  child, 
after  long  silence  and  much  urging,  taking  his  thumb  deliberately 
out  of  his  mouth,  roared  out  ‘Kwei-tzu’  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
and  fled.  Imagine  the  consternation  of  the  two  old  twaddles  1  ” 

Life  in  the  Legation  was  much  the  same  in  1865  as  in  1900, 
minus  the  Boxers,  and  even  then  the  scanty  Em-opeans  knew 
for  certain  that,  “  if  a  rising  should  take  place,  we  were  in  a 
death-trap  from  which  there  could  be  no  escape.  Those  grim 
and  frowning  gates  once  shut,  rescue  was  impossible  ;  for  what 
could  a  mere  handful  of  men — in  those  days  there  were  but 
some  seventy  or  eighty  Europeans,  all  told,  in  Peking — avail 
against  the  seething  mob  of  enraged  devils  ?  ”  The  Legation 
itself  was  in  much  worse  order  than  when  Sir  Claude  Mac¬ 
donald  entered  it.  “  The  gardens  are  a  wilderness,  the  paving 
of  the  courts  is  broken,  the  walls  are  tumbling  down,  and  the 
beautiful  place  is  going  to  ruin.  Fancy  a  residence  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  and  populous  city  where  foxes,  scorpions, 
polecats,  weasels,  ......  abound!  We  have  more  than  an 

hour’s  ride  before  we  can  escape  from  the  city  and  its  stinks 
to  breathe  a  breath  of  fresh  air.”  Riding  out  often,  as  he 
did,  in  the  country,  however,  there  was  no  sign  of  hostility 
among  the  villagers,  only  the  usual  pestering  curiosity  which 
is  the  bane  of  Chinese  travel.  “  The  people  are  beginning  to 
get  rid  of  their  prejudices  against  us,”  writes  Mr.  Freeman- 
Mitford,  “  and  to  see  that  we  mean  them  no  injury ;  at  any 
rate  they  are  quite  friendly,  and  seem  to  look  upon  us  as 
harmless  eccentric  creatures,  but  very  ugly.  As  for  personal 


safety,  no  one  ever  dreams  of  carrying  arms,  either  by  day  or 
by  night,  and  nobody  is  ever  insulted  or  attacked.”  The 
chief  annoyance  in  the  country  was  the  inquisitive  criticism 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  idle  vagabonds  who  loaf  about  every 
village  and  make  remarks  about  foreigners  generally  have  a 
fugleman  or  choragus,  who  leads  the  criticism,  in  this  way : — 

“  Fugleman.  Those  boots !  They  are  made  of  scented  cow’s 
leather. 

Chorus.  Those  boots !  They  are  made  of  scented  cow’s 
leather. 

F.  Those  boots  !  He  that  wears  them  need  not  fear  water. 

Ch.  Those  boots  !  He  that  wears  them,  &c. 

F.  (to  one  of  us).  Those  boots !  How  much  did  they  cost  ? 

Englishman.  They  cost  14  taels. 

F.  Those  boots !  They  cost  14  taels,  and  he  speaks  the 
mandarin  language. 

Ch.  They  cost  14  taels,  and  he  speaks  the  mandarin  language. 

And  so  it  goes  on  ad  infinitum.  If  we  are  in  a  good  humour  we 
give  the  fugleman  a  cigar,  which  he  puffs  at  vigorously,  and 
swears  ‘  it  is  both  strong  and  fragrant  ’ ;  but  it  makes  him 
cough  violently,  and  he  passes  it  on  to  the  next  in  the  crowd, 
until  the  whole  of  them  retire,  coughing  and  declaring  that  it  is 
‘  both  strong  and  fragrant,’  into  a  corner,  from  which  every  now 
and  then  we  hear  ‘  those  boots  ’  all  over  again.” 

The  afflicting  urbanity,  the  complicated  and  tedious  polite¬ 
ness  of  the  Chinese,  evidently  worried  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford, 
and  one  must  sympathise  with  him  in  his  dislike  of  the  in¬ 
corrigible  intrusiveness  of  the  Celestial : — • 

“  As  I  was  lathering  my  face  before  dinner  ” — this  is  a  typical 
instance — “  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  deposit  of  two  or  three  sand¬ 
storms,  the  curse  of  travellers  in  North  China,  a  carter  walked 
coolly  into  my  bedroom  smoking  his  pipe,  and  went  into  fits  of 
laughter  at  the  sight.  I,  irritated  by  the  intrusion,  flung  the 
contents  of  my  soapy  sponge  into  his  face — which  must  have 
very  much  astonished  it,  for  it  was  much  in  the  same  state  as 
the  fists  of  the  Irish  boatman  two  years  after  he  had  shaken 
hands  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  and  my  enemy  fled  howling. 
Presently  another  gentleman  appeared,  who  addressed  me  as 
‘Venerable  teacher’ — a  high  compliment — and  informed  me 
that  his  name  was  Ma,  and  that  he  was  a  merchant  of  caps, 
travelling  from  west  to  east ;  after  which  he  retired,  but  shortly 
put  his  head  in  again  to  ask  my  honourable  name  and  nation, 
and  I  heard  him  afterwards  in  the  yard  explaining  to  a  knot  of 
carters,  muleteers,  and  loungers  that  I  was  the  English  teacher 
Mi,  that  I  understood  good  manners,  that  my  body  was  all  over 
pockets,  and  that  my  years  were  not  few ;  which  statements  the 
auditors  received  with  many  grunts  and  eructations  and  re¬ 
peated  several  times,  afterwards  one  by  one  sauntering  up  to 
judge  for  themselves.” 

This,  of  course,  was  at  an  inn,  and  the  intrusions  of  the  day 
were  excelled  by  the  noises  of  the  night.  One  old  carter  in 
particular,  wrapped  in  sheepskin,  sat  on  the  shaft  of  his  cart 
“beating  a  sort  of  death-watch  with  a  stick  on  a  piece  of 
hollow  bamboo,  like  a  ghoulish  old  woodpecker.  I  went  out 
and  tried  to  chaff  him  out  of  his  performance,  but  he  took 
my  irony  for  high  praise,  which  so  delighted  him  that  he 
every  now  and  then  burst  into  snatches  of  song  in  a  high, 
squeaky  falsetto,  never  stopping  his  eternal  devil’s  tattoo. 
Mules,  asses,  horses,  and  quarrelling  Chinamen  made  up  a 
fitting  chorus.”  Mrs.  Bishop  found  this  want  of  privacy  one 
of  the  most  irritating  conditions  of  travel  in  Korea  and 
China,  and  it  certainly  taxes  the  smoothest  of  tempers. 

There  are  worse  things,  however,  just  now  in  the  Flowery 
Land  than  intrusive  curiosity,  and  one  is  eager  to  hear  the 
views  of  so  thoughtful  and  well  equipped  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Freeman-Mitford  on  the  present  situation.  In  a  preface, 
written  since  the  relief  of  the  Legations,  he  expresses  the 
decided  opinion  that  the  hostility  of  the  Chinese  towards 
Europeans  is  not  due  to  missionary  enterprise,  and  he  fortifies 
this  opinion  by  a  singularly  interesting  sketch  of  the  relations 
of  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries,  such  as  Ricci,  Schall,  and 
Verbiest,  with  the  Court  of  China.  Father  Ricci’s  treatise  on 
“  The  True  Doctrine  of  God,”  written  in  admirable  Chinese, 
and  revised,  oddly  enough,  “by  a  Minister  of  State  called 
Sin,”  was  included  in  an  Imperial  list  of  the  best  Chinese 
books.  The  daughter  of  one  of  his  converts,  baptised  Candida, 
built  thirty -nine  churches,  and  the  Emperor  gave  her  the  title 
of  “the  Virtuous  Woman.”  This,  it  is  true,  was  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Fifty  years  later  Father  Schall  was 
actually  tutor  to  the  young  Emperor,  Kang  Hsi,  afterwards 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Chinese  rulers,  under  whom  Father 
Verbiest  became  Court  astronomer  and  constructed  those 
beautiful  bronze  instruments  which  are  still  among  the 
wonders  of  the  Observatory  at  the  southern  comer  of  the 
Tartar  City.  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford  argues  from  these  and 
similar  facts  that  religious  intolerance  is  not  a  characteristic 
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of  the  Chinese.  Nor  is  a  dislike  to  foreign  trade  at  the  root 
of  this  antagonism.  The  Chinaman  is  a  bora  trader,  and  does 
not  care  with  whom  he  haggles.  As  to  the  opium  legend,  of 
course  our  author,  knowing  China,  knows  the  absurdity  of  the 
charge.  Opium  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  anti-foreign  feeling. 
“  My  conclusion,”  he  says,  “  is  that  neither  the  religion  of  the 
missionaries,  nor  the  trade  of  the  merchants,  nor  even  the 
much-abused  drug,  can  honestly  be  counted  as  the  cause  of 
the  anti-foreign  movement  in  China,  though  one  and  all  have 
been  used  as  levers  to  envenom  it  [sic].  Foreign  intercourse 
in  any  shape  is  the  bugbear  of  the  mandarin,  as  being  the  one 
standing  danger  threatening  abolition  of  himself  and  his 
privileges,  of  which  the  two  most  dearly  prized  are  robbery 
and  cruelty.”  Every  step  taken  towards  introducing  European 
methods  into  China  means  necessarily  a  decrease  in  the 
Mandarins’  power  and  profits.  So  long  as  these  officials  can 
control  the  Court,  an  anti-foreign  policy  is  their  natural 
means  of  self-defence :  hence  their  curious  “  envenoming 
levers.”  The  root  of  the  difficulty  lies  at  Pekin.  Every  one 
thought  that  when  once  we  had  Legations  there,  close  to  the 
Emperor,  all  would  be  changed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing 
has  been  changed,  and  the  Legations  are,  and  have  always 
been,  treated  with  contempt  as  mere  “  tribute-bearers  ”  to  the 
Son  of  Heaven.  So  long  as  the  Mandarins  can  keep  the 
Court  and  Central  Government  ignorant  and  prejudiced  in 
distant  Pekin  there  is  no  chance  of  improvement.  Mr.  Freeman- 
Mitford’s  remedy  is  bold  but  practical.  Remove  the  capital 
to  the  old  seat  at  Nankin,  he  says,  and  bring  the 
Emperor,  or  at  least  his  immediate  circle  of  advisers, 
into  intimate  touch  with  the  civilisation  of  the  ports,  and 
the  anti-foreign  policy  will  fall,  along  with  the  power  of  the 
Empress-Dowager  and  of  the  conservative  Mandarins.  Nan¬ 
kin  was  the  capital  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  why  not  of  the 
Ching  ?  It  is  near  Shanghai,  the  centre  of  European  com¬ 
merce  in  China,  and  it  would  be  open  to  influences  which  can 
never  be  adequately  felt  in  remote  Pekin.  The  removal 
would  probably  necessitate  the  levelling  of  the  “  Imperial 
Forbidden  City  ”  ;  it  would  certainly  imply  the  deposition  of 
the  Empress-Dowager  and  her  agents,  and  the  substitution  of 
more  liberal  and  open-minded  Chinamen,  of  whom  there  are 
probably  a  few ;  and  it  must  be  emphasised  by  the  execution 
of  the  authors  and  ringleaders  of  the  recent  attacks  on 
Europeans. 

This  might  prove  the  best  remedy  for  the  present  ills  of 
China ;  but  whether  even  then  the  Chinese  would  consent  to 
modify  their  ancient  civilisation  into  some  degree  of  harmony 
with  European  ideas  may  be  doubted.  Europe  instructing 
China  is  rather  like  teaching  one’s  grandmother  to  suck  eggs. 
Japan,  as  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford  justly  points  out,  is  not  a 
parallel  case:  the  Japanese  had  no  civilisation  of  their  own,  it 
was  all  adopted  from  China,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
jump  from  the  thirteenth  into  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
throw  off  a  Chinese  dress  in  favour  of  the  European  mode. 
They  did  it  boldly,  almost  without  a  regret,  but  it  is  another 
matter  when  a  system  is  so  old,  so  innate,  and  so  revered  as 
that  of  China  is  to  its  people.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  hoped, 
with  Mr.  Freeman-Mitford,  that  the  barren  conquest  of  1860, 
which  begat  the  horrors  of  1900,  may  not  be  repeated  in  an 
equally  hollow  evasion  of  the  present  crisis.  The  experiment 
of  1860  failed.  The  solution  of  1900  must  be  more  permanent. 


RURAL  CHARACTERISTICS* 

Whatever  claims  maybe  advanced  on  behalf  of  Wiltshire 
in  regard  to  its  archteological  interest  or  the  excellence  of 
its  bacon,  its  inhabitants  have  long  been  regarded  as 
touching  the  nadir  of  rustic  intelligence.  The  despair  of 
the  earnest  “  educationist,”  however,  may  prove  the  delight 
of  the  detached  observer,  whether  his  study  be  embodied 
in  fact  or  fiction,  and  just  as  many  of  Richard  Jefferies’s 
most  engaging  portraits  were  drawn  from  Wiltshire  originals, 
so  Mrs.  Tennant  has  within  the  limits  of  a  single  village  in  the 
south  of  that  county  “  heard  many  things  said  worth  recording 
— of  humour,  intentional  or  otherwise,  and  of  pathos,  real  and 
deep,”  an  assertion  amply  borne  out  by  the  contents  of  her 
pleasant  little  volume.  It  may  be,  as  the  anecdote  "which  she 
tells  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase  “  Wiltshire  moonrakers  ” 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  traditional  stupidity  of  the 
Wiltshire  peasant  is  based  on  a  misconception,  and  that  under  - 
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neath  a  guileless  or  loutish  exterior  there  lurks  a  capacity  for 
unexpected  slimness.  But  in  any  case  the  absence  of  sophisti¬ 
cation  and  culture  is  of  great  value  to  the  observer  anxious  to 
penetrate  to  the  elemental  traits  of  rural  intelligence.  More 
than  that,  it  is  of  real  value  to  any  one  anxious  to  undergo  a 
wholesome  self-discipline  in  regard  to  the  first  principles  of 
literary  expression.  “  I  think,”  says  Mrs.  Tennant,  and  we  are 
inclined  in  the  main  to  agree  with  her,  “we  must  go  nowadays 
to  the  uneducated,  as  we  call  them,  if  we  are  to  learn  how 
beautiful  the  English  language  can  be ;  for  they  are  not 
weighed  down  by  the  load  of  over-much  adjective,  and  have  a 
simplicity  of  phrase  which  leaves  their  meaning  wonderfully 
clear.  Did  people  know  how  much  they  weaken  their  con¬ 
versation  by  adjective,  they  would  try  to  keep  it  as  much  in 
check  as  do  the  wise  that  pernicious  habit  of  ‘  underlining  ’  in 
their  letters.”  Most  people  think  that  style  consists  of 
adjectives,  whereas  it  is  really  a  matter  of  verbs  and  nouns. 
As  a  perfect  instance  of  simple  yet  effective  narrative 
Mrs.  Tennant  quotes  the  description  of  the  death  of  the 
Shunammite’s  son : — 

“  And  when  the  child  was  grown,  it  fell  on  a  day  that  he  went 
out  to  his  father,  to  the  reapers.  And  he  said  unto  his  father. 
My  head,  my  head.  And  bis  father  said  to  a  lad,  Carry  him  to 
his  mother.  And  when  he  had  taken  him  and  brought  him  to 
his  mother,  he  sat  on  her  knees  till  noon,  and  then  died.  And 
she  went  up  and  laid  him  on  the  bed  of  the  man  of  God,  and  shut 
the  door  upon  him  and  went  out.” 

As  a  contrast  to  this  passage  it  may  be  instructive  to  append 
a  few  sentences  from  the  description  of  a  recent  funeral 
service  at  the  Oratory  given  by  a  leading  daily  journal : — 
“  One  looked  out  over  the  clean-cut  faces  of  the  great  forensic 
notables,  over  the  crude  strength  emblazoned  on  the  Irish 
peasantry,  over  the  stately  catafalque,  with  its  sweet  em¬ 
broidery  of  flowers,  to  the  deep  immensity  where,  in  the  far 
distance,  black-robed  priests  lit  or  extinguished  the  brown 

wax  candles  upon  the  altar . Outside  the  sun  blazed  a 

mighty  candle,  and  the  busy  ’buses  chanted  their  London 
requiem.”  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  lends  credibility  to 
the  story  that  the  late  Dean  Stanley  once  stayed  in  bed  all 
day  to  avoid  seeing  the  gushing  obituary  notices  of  an  eminent 
statesman  in  certain  newspapers.  Commenting  on  the 
poignant  simplicity  of  phrase  shown  in  the  passage  from  the 
Bible  given  above,  Mrs.  Tennant  observes  :  “  The  poor  speak 
like  that.  Unknowingly  though  it  may  be,  they  have  kept  a  time 
sense  of  the  weight  and  value  of  words.”  They  are  not,  more¬ 
over,  afraid  of  the  expansive  journalist’s  great  bugbear, — the 
repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase.  (Is  there  not  a  story  of  the 
editor  of  a  famous  daily  who  objected  on  these  grounds  to  the 
saying  “  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  ”  ?)  Uneducated  talk 
is  effective,  however,  not  only  by  its  simplicity,  but  its  very 
inaccuracy  lends  it  force  and  picturesqueness.  Of  this  trait 
Mrs.  Tennant  gives  two  good  instances  in  the  definition  of  a 
flighty  girl :  “  Why,  she  leaves  the  house  three  times  for  every 
once  she  comes  in” — a  remark  almost  in  the  Boyle  Roche 
vein — and  the  anecdote  of  the  servant  who  met  any  attempts 
at  correction  or  blame  with  :  “  There  !  I  know.  For  mother’s 
often  said,  ‘  Well !  of  all  the  girls  I  ever  did  see — you  are 
one.’  ”  The  sentence  is  wildly  incoherent  and  elliptical — yet 
it  is  far  more  impressive  than  the  most  lucid  expression  of 
the  underlying  thought. 

The  artistic  value  of  simplicity  of  expression, — that  is  the 
great  literary  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  a  sympathetic  study 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  uneducated  villager.  But  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  gentle  and  simple  yields  ethical  fruit 
as  well.  “  Hypocrisy  and  insincerity,”  writes  Mrs.  Tennant, 
“are  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  the  cottagers.”  Occa¬ 
sionally,  no  doubt,  this  habit  of  speaking  out  is  pushed 
to  extremes  which  seem  to  savour  of  callousness,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  woman  who  said  to  Mrs.  Tennant  of  a  sick 
girl  sitting  by  her  side,  “  As  I  tell  her,  poor  girl,  it  will  be 
a  merciful  day  when  we  hear  the  bells  a- tolling  for  her”; 
but  the  narrator  is  careful  to  add  that  the  seeming  heartless¬ 
ness  of  the  words  was  belied  by  a  “  world  of  loving  sympathy 
in  her  voice.”  Yet  if  country  folk  live  in  a  Palace  of  Truth 
amongst  themselves,  they  are  by  no  means  inaccessible  to  the 
soft-sawder  of  an  outsider  or  social  superior.  “  Charm  of 
manner  and  a  kindly  intonation  of  voice  go  far  towards 
popularity.  You  are  appreciated  by  your  friends  for  much 
that  you  might  have  said,  if  you  leave  an  agreeable  impression 
behind  you.  Age  could  not  wither,  nor  custom  stale,  the 
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pleasure  derived  by  one  old  woman  in  repeating  the  farewell 
words  of  a  young  friend.  He  had  been  her  lodger,  and  she 
told  the  story  often,  with  much  graceful  emphasis.  ‘ “  Mrs. 
Brown,”  he  said  to  me,  just  as  he  was  going  away,  “  Mrs. 
Brown,  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  But  when  I  do, 
I  shall  not  refrain  from  coming  to  see  you.  Least- 
ways,  if  I  am  in  these  parts,”  he  said  to  me.  Oh ! 
he  was  a  very  well-spoken  young  man.’  ”  Of  the  friendly, 
and  even  intimate,  relations  that  may  prevail  between 
cottagers  and  those  who  live  in  the  “  big  house,”  these 
chapters  furnish  many  agreeable  proofs.  No  man  can  be  a 
hero  to  his  valet,  and  presumably  no  woman  is  a  heroine  to  her 
lady's-maid.  But  the  barrier  is  often  removed  where  contact 
occurs  only  in  the  house  of  the  inferior  or  in  the  open  air. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  surely  one  of  the  most  natural  and  genial 
men,  notes  this  difficulty  in  a  curious  passage  in  his  Journal, 
March  15th,  1826.  “I  have  a  shyness  of  disposition,”  he 
says,  “  which  looks  like  pride,  but  it  is  not,  which  makes  me 
awkward  in  speaking  to  my  household  domestics.  With  an 
out-of-doors  laboui’er,  or  an  old  woman  gathering  sticks,  I  can 
talk  for  ever.”  Such  a  personage  is  Anthony,  the  cow-man 
and  guardian  of  the  poultry  yard  in  Mrs.  Tennant’s  “  Notes,” 
who  used  to  address  his  favourite  cow  “  in  a  voice  of  unutter¬ 
able  tenderness”  as  “  Dormed  old  ’oman,”  and  who  could  not 
understand  people  who  were  “onkind  to  the  po’r  dumb 
animals,”  with  the  sole  exception  of  that  “  brazen  everlastin’ 
nuisance  ”  the  fox. 

Mrs.  Tennant's  sphere  of  observation  is  not.  however,  con¬ 
fined  to  human  beings.  She  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  picturesque 
in  the  landscape,  witness  the  chapter  headed  “April  Weather,” 
a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  fanciful  nomenclature  of  wild 
flowers,  and  a  sensitive  ear  for  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
songs  of  the  different  birds,  witness  this  passage  on  the 
robin : — • 

“  The  robin  has  three  different  notes.  There  is  the  sharp 
‘stitching’  sound  as  he  hops  in  and  under  the  bushes — a  sound 
made  when  he  is  uneasy,  a  blending  of  impertinence  and  fear. 
There  is  the  fine  ‘  hair’  of  sound,  if  one  may  so  put  it,  high  and 
slender  as  the  tzit-tzit  of  a  bat,  only  drawn  out  like  a  sigh. 
And  there  is  the  acid  little  song  —pitched  incredibly  high,  and 
crowded  with  quick,  tripping  notes.  It  is  sharp  and  clear  as 
snow  crystals.” 

That  is  charmingly  expressed,  though  we  demur  to  the  word 
“acid.”  There  is  nothing  in  the  robin's  note  to  set  one's 
teeth  on  edge.  We  must  not  omit,  in  taking  leave  of  a  most 
attractive  book,  to  mention  the  beauty"  of  the  photographic 
illustrations,  or  to  commend  the  graceful  lines  which  form 
its  “  Envoy,”  and  describe  the  felicity  of  a  life  spent  in 
“  companionship  of  quiet  things.” 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON  * 

Thu  critical  paid  of  Mrs.  Thomson’s  study  of  Richardson 
strikes  us  as  being  extremely  well  done.  Her  examination  of 
the  three  famous  novels  is  lucid  and  judicious,  and,  moreover, 
can  be  read  with  interest  even  by  those  who  do  not  know  their 
Clarissa  or  Sir  Charles  G'fandison.  But  the  specially  inter¬ 
esting  part  is  her  commentary  on  the  moralist  who  was  so 
much  to  the  fore  in  all  Richardson's  undertakings.  In  his 
own  day  the  ladies  worshipped  him ;  nowadays  it  is  a  lady 
who,  more  willingly  than  any  masculine  critic,  trounces  the 
mean  morality  of  the  smug  little  Philistine.  Slavish  respect 
for  rank  was  never  carried  further  than  by  Richardson,  who 
is  as.  ready  to  condone  the  vices  of  a  gentleman  as  to  condemn 
the  lapses  of  a  servant.  As  for  Pamela's  modesty,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  any  real  delicacy ;  she  is  scarcely  more 
anxious  about  preserving  ber  character  than  keeping  her  place ; 
the  moralist’s  morality  is,  in  short,  a  mere  matter  of  convention. 
And  yet  Mrs.  Thomson,  though  expressing  these  views — 
which  would  have  seemed  strangely  incomprehensible 
to  Clarissa’s  respectable  creator — has  also  the  justice  to 
recognise  that  Richardson  could  and  did  rise  far  above  con¬ 
vention.  Clarissa’s  refusal  to  accept  the  marriage  which 
Lovelace  offers  by  way  of  reparation  raises  a  sordid  plot  to 
the  heroic  level  of  tragedy ;  and  it  proves  a  reach  of  mind  in 
Richardson  of  which  Pamela  would  never  have  led  us  to 
believe  him  capable.  Still,  as  Mrs.  Thomson  points  out  in 
a  piece  of  excellent  criticism,  Clarissa  has  her  creator's  limita¬ 
tions,  and  is  not  exempt  from  a  touch  of  priggishness.  But 

*  Samuel  Richardson:  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Stud y.  Ey  Clara  Lltik- 
later  Thomson.  London  :  Horace  Marshall  and  S->n.  [6s.] 


we  need  not  recapitulate  the  points  which  are  made  excellently 
in  the  boob;  rather  we  propose  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its 
shortcomings  on  the  biographical  side. 

It  would  be  hard  to  name  another  writer  of  equal  eminence 
whose  life  was  so  perfectly  devoid  of  interest  as  Richardson’s. 
There  is  the  one  fact  which  everybody  knows,  that  he  used  to 
write  love-letters  for  damsels  in  distress,  and  this  when  he  was 
a  boy  of  thirteen.  Further,  Richardson  himself  has  recorded 
the  trait  that  his  story-making  faculty  exercised  itself  at 
school,  where  he  was  set  to  “  write  a  history  on  the  model  of 
Tommy  Pots, — of  a  servant-man  who  was  preferred  by  a  fine 
young  lady  (for  his  goodness)  to  a  lord  who  was  a  libertine.” 
Everybody  knows  also  that  in  his  later  days  he  surrounded 
himself  with  a  circle  of  devout  flatterers,  mostly  women,  and 
that  he  printed  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet 
somehow — for  documents  are  not  wanting — it  should  have 
been  possible  to  constitute  a  picture  of  the  man  and  his  circle 
that  should  at  least  bring  home  to  us  their  way  of  living,  if  it 
did  not  explain  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  gift.  And  in  this 
respect  Mrs.  Thomson  has,  unwisely  as  we  think,  denied  her¬ 
self  the  most  obvious  assistance.  Ricbardson  kept  ail  the 
letters  he  received,  and  duplicates  of  his  own  as  well ;  and 
six  volumes  of  his  correspondence  were  printed  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  while  a  great  mass  of  stuff  yet  unpublished 
is  accessible  at  South  Kensington.  Yet  Mrs.  Thomson 
abstains  almost  entirely  from  quotation,  and  we  are  tempted 
to  endeavour  by  a  few  brief  extracts  to  call  up  an  image  of 
the  man  and  his  atmosphere. 

He  was  kindly,  even  generously  beneficent,  so  much  is  amply 
proved ;  but  it  was  a  beneficence  that  looked  for  return  in 
punctilious  acknowledgment  for  small  favours  and  enthusiastic 
veneration  for  greater  ones.  The  Reverend  S.  Lobb  was  a 
parson  to  whom  the  great  man  had  done  some  little  kindness, 
extending  itself  to  a  younger  Mr.  Lobb,  an  undergraduate. 
But  the  undergraduate,  after  the  fashion  of  his  race,  had 
neglected  his  social  duties  and  his  father  wrote  profuse 
apologies.  Here  is  Richardson’s  reply;  is  it  unfair  to  say 
that  the  man  who  wrote  was  a  humbug  P — 

“  Why  did  my  dear  and  reverend  friend  so  severely  and  re¬ 
peatedly  chide  his  son  for  not  calling  upon  me  in  his  way  to  the 
Devizes  ?  You  say  you  repeated  your  chidings  oftener  than  he 
cared  you  should.  Do  we  not  know  that  love,  were  that  in  the 
present  case  wanting  (the  contrary  of  which  I  hope  and  believe), 
is  not  to  be  forced  ?  And  did  I  not  know  my  young  friend  better 
I  should  have  been  afraid  he  would  have  loved  me  less  for  your 

chidings . But  I  know  what  your  chidings  were. — Do  not  I 

see  you  in  the  very  act,  with  tears  of  joy  in  your  honest  eyes — ’Billy, 
my  love,  you  might  have  called — you  should  have  called,  m  ethinks 
— should  you  not  P  on  our  friend  R.’  ” 

Mrs.  Lsetitia  Pilkington,  the  garrulous  lady  whom  Swift 
to  his  misfortune  tolerated  and  even  encouraged,  was  not  so 
remiss  in  her  acknowledgment.  Here  is  the  opening  of  an 
ode,  presumably  on  receipt  of  a  cheque  : — 

“  To  thee,  within  whose  heav’n-illumin’d  breast 
Resides  each  virtue  that  adorns  the  blest, 

’Tis  bold  presumption  to  attune  my  lays.” 

Nevertheless  she  attunes  them,  as  a  mere  makeshift;  but  the 
full  reward,  “the  harvest  of  thy  well-spent  years,"  must  be 
deferred  to  another  and  a  better  world : — 

“  Then  shall  conspiring  Angels  in  thy  praise 
Their  loud  Hosannahs  to  Jehovah  raise.” 

It  was  a  good  deal  to  swallow,  hut  there  is  no  sign  that 
Richardson  stuck  at  it :  he  was  inured  to  flattery,  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century  they  did  not  do  things  by  halves.  In 
another  letter  of  Mrs.  Pilkington’s  we  cannot  but  admire  tbe 
exquisite  indelicacy  of  tbe  entreaties  urged  by  berself  and 
Colley  Cibber  (“  who  neither  of  us,”  as  she  reasonably 
observes,  “  set  up  for  immaculate  chastity  ”)  to  save  Clarissa 
from  actual  outrage.  And  a  little  later  we  find  the  Laureate 
addressing  his  remonstrances  in  person — although  this  time 
the  lady  in  danger  was  not  Clarissa  but  Miss  Harriet 
Byron : — 

“  Zounds !  I  have  not  patience  till  I  know  what’s  become  of 
her.  Why,  you — I  don’t  know  what  to  call  you  !  Ah!  ah  !  You 
may  laugh  if  you  please,  but  how  will  you  be  able  to  look  me  in 
the  face  if  the  lady  should  never  be  able  to  show  her’ s  again  P 
What  piteous,  damned,  disgraceful  pickle  have  you  plunged  her 
in  ?  For  God’s  sake  send  me  the  sequel,  or — I  don’t  know  what 
to  say.” 

A  Laureate  is  always  a  Laureate,  even  if  he  be  Colley  Cibber 
— and  indeed  there  have  been  lesser  men  in  the  office — and 
who  shall  blame  Richardson  if  his  head  was  slightly  turned 
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by  this  conspiracy  of  eulogy?  He  lived  in  a  circle  that  literally 
hung  upon  the  varying  fortunes  of  bis  characters  with  as  keen 
an  interest  as  if  the  drama  had  been  real.  There  are  few 
documents  which  keep  more  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  age 
than  the  letters  preserved  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  which  passed 
between  the  ladies  of  that  devoted  “little  Senate.”  Miss 
Highmore,  to  whom  we  owe  the  well-known  sketch  of 
Richardson  reading  aloud  in  his  grotto,  writes  to  Miss  Mulso, 
one  of  the  auditors  who  figure  in  the  sketch : — 

“  Oh  !  my  dear,  what  a  charming  letter  have  you  sent  to  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  what  a  charming  one  received  in  answer ;  all 
the  excellent  vein  of  raillery  of  his  Lady  G.  runs  through  it 
attempered  with  his  own  sweetness  of  disposition,  though,  I  own, 
there  are  some  severities.  But  are  you  alarmed  or  not  at  his 
dreadful  imagination  relating  to  Sir  Charles  ?  I  am  not,  for  I 
know  it  cannot  be;  he  only  means  to  frighten  you,  and  to  hear 
what  you  will  say  on  the  occasion;  pray  say  something  very 
strong.  Sure,  as  Sir  Charles  is  designed  as  an  example  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  it  would  rather  frustrate  the  end  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  him  off  in  that  untimely  manner.” 

That  brings  us  full  into  the  tepid  atmosphere  by  which 
Richardson  was  surrounded  through  life, — certainly  not  a 
tonic,  yet  perhaps  necessary  to  his  peculiar  temperament. 
Here,  at  least,  he  was  dictator.  You  feel  the  prophet  in 
his  references  to  the  “  poor  ineffectual  history  of  Clarissa,” 
which  lie  cites  as  a  locus  classicus  on  a  point  of  conduct. 
Indeed,  he  frequently  quotes  the  remarks  of  his  own  characters 
— “  as  Clarissa  says,”  “  as  Lovelace  says  ” — generally  while 
discussing  cases  of  conscience,  a  form  of  disquisition  which 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  bis  letters.  Whether  a  wife  should  press 
for  a  separation  from  her  husband ;  what  degree  of  compassion 
should  be  accorded  to  a  wealthy  woman  who  has  married  a 
noble  of  low  tastes,  and  finds  herself  left  to  rule  the  house 
while  he  drinks  with  low  associates ;  these  are  the  themes  on 
which  Richardson  enlarges  with  a  feminine  zest  to  an 
audience  of  women.  Beyond  this  range  of  interest,  as  Mrs- 
Thomson  points  out,  be  did  not  go ;  he  had  no  interest  in 
foreign  politics,  no  desire  to  satirise  social  evils.  Indeed,  be 
is  a  prophet  of  little  education,  though  he  deplores  the  neglect 
of  Cowley,  and  shows  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  Faery 
Queene, — “in  description  no  man  will  ever  come  up  to 
Spenser.”  But  the  steady  preoccupation  of  his  mind  was  a 
kind  of  dramatised  gossip ;  what  he  said,  what  she  ought  to 
have  done.  And,  so  curious  are  the  conditions  of  artistry,  this 
was  equipment  enough  for  a  genius. 


HOB GLAND* 

Most  people  are  but  dimly  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the 
hopeless  and  idle  residuum  of  the  population  of  modern  States- 
They  feel,  to  use  the  words  of  our  author,  that  “  so  long  as 
there  are  lazy  people,  discouraged  criminals,  drunkards,  and 
hoys  possessed  of  wanderlust,  Hoboland  [‘  hobo  ’  is  the  slang 
name  for  tramp]  will  have  its  place  in  our  social  geography.” 
But  it  is  startling  to  realise,  as  readers  of  these  vivid  sketches 
must,  how  highly  organised  is  the  life  led  by  a  vast  number 
of  worthless  individuals,  bow  great  a  tax  upon  the  community 
their  support  in  comparative  comfort  must  be,  and  bow  little 
has  been  done  to  apply  a  remedy.  What  Mr.  Wyckoff  has 
attempted  in  the  case  of  labour,  Mr.  Flynt  has  accomplished 
even  more  thoroughly  in  the  more  restricted  field  of  the 
beggar  classes.  For  the  first  time,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  has 
studied  the  problem  of  human  parasites  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  spirit.  At  intervals  for  many  years  he  has  lived 
the  life  of  the  tramp,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Germany, 
Russia,  and  England,  and  though  perhaps  not  primarily 
writing  as  a  censor  or  moralist,  be  has  formed  definite  theories 
as  to  dealing  with  this  considerable  evil  of  modern  societies 
based  on  the  only  sure  ground,  that  of  experience  in  its  most 
practical  shape.  It  is  of  America,  however,  which  he  describes 
as  the  paradise  of  the  tramp,  that  be  speaks  with  the  most 
intimate  knowledge.  He  seems  to  have  travelled  with  tramps 
there  for  months  at  a  time,  to  have  become  acquainted  under 
his  tramp  name  of  “Cigarette”  or“Cig”  with  the  various 
circles  of  the  hierarchy,  and  with  their  most  prominent  indi¬ 
viduals;  and  the  following  sentences  give'  an  idea  both  of  the 
conditions  of  their  existence,  and  of  its  economic  effect : — •' 

“  No  one  can  tell  exactly  what  this  tramp  population  numbers, 
but  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  there  are  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  in  this  country  [America],  Every  man  of  this  number, 

*  Tramping  with  Tramps:  Studies  and  Sketches  of  Vagabond  Life.  By 
jo3wb  Flyat.  London  :  2,  Fisher  Unwin.  £Gs,] 


as  a  rule,  eats  something  twice  a  day,  and  the  majority  eat  three 
good  meals.  They  all  wear  some  sort  of  clothing,  and  most  of 
them  rather  respectable  clothing.  They  all  drink  liquor,  prob¬ 
ably  each  one  a  glass  of  whiskey  a  day.  They  all  get  into  jail,  and 
eat  and  drink  there  just  as  much  at  the  expense  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  elsewhere.  They  all  chew  and  smoke  tobacco,  and  all 
of  them  spend  some  of  their  time  in  lodging  houses.  How  much 
all  this  represents  in  money  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  believe  that  the 
expenses  I  have  enumerated,  together  with  the  costs  of  convic¬ 
tion  for  vagrancy,  drunkenness,  and  crime,  will  easily  mount  up 
into  the  millions.  And  all  that  the  country  can  show  for  this 
expenditure  is  an  idle,  homeless,  and  useless  class  of  individuals 
called  tramps.” 

Several  causes  co-operate  to  make  tramp  life  more  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  Among  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities  the  sentiment  of  pity  for  the  poor  and 
homeless  is  stronger  than  elsewhere.  And  in  America,  where 
money  is  quickly  made,  and  the  general  level  of  comfort  is  a 
high  one,  this  sentiment  has  full  play.  But  the  most  potent 
cause  of  encouragement  to  vagrancy  is  the  facility  of  locomo¬ 
tion  from  one  part  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  Union  to 
another,  so  that  when  one  State  becomes  obnoxious  to  the 
tramps  on  account  of  stricter  legislation  or  administration,  they 
can  move  to  another ;  or  when  the  approach  of  winter  renders 
tbe  Northern  States  impossible  for  outdoor  life,  they  can  avoid 
the  necessity  of  spending  the  winter  months  in  prison  by  a 
flight  to  tbe-  genial  South.  They  can  do  this  owing  to  the 
custom  which  has  grown  up  of  allowing  them  to  travel  on 
the  freight  trains.  It  is  the  boast  "of  the  “  hoboes,”  Mr.  Flynt 
tells  us,  that  “  they  can  travel  in  every  State  of  the  Union  for 
a  mill  a  mile,  while  in  a  number  of  States  they  pay  nothing  at 
all,”  and  he  estimates  that  during  his  first  trip  in  Hoboland, 
which  lasted  eight  continuous  months,  be  travelled  over 
twenty  thousand  miles,  and  that  there  were  not  ten  occasions 
when  any  payment  was  demanded  of  lnm,  even  then  tbe 
medium  of  exchange  consisting  of  such  things  as  pipes,  neck- 
ties,  tobacco,  and  knives.  Well  might  the  old  tramp  in  East 
Prussia  to  whom  he  described  this  system  exclaim:  “Aeh, 
bow  beautiful  that  must  be !  A  Republic  is  tbe  only  place  for 
the  poor  and  outcast.”  And  well  may  Mr.  Flynt  remark  :  “  No 
other  country  in  tbe  world  transports  its  beggars  free  of 
charge,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  continue  to  do  so.” 

The  custom,  it  seems,  grew  up  after  the  Civil  War,  before 
which  there  were  comparatively  few  tramps  in  America,  and 
practically  no  railway  tramps.  There  then  appeared  upon  the 
scene  a  large  class  of  men  who  had  become  so  enamoured  of 
camp  life  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  return,  to  .ordinary 
life,  and  who  took  to  wandering  about  the  country.  As  there 
were  no  laws  against  walking  on  railroad  property,  the  men 
from  using  tljese  roads  took  to  jumping  on  and  off  freight 
cars,  and  by  18S0  tbe  practice  was  accepted  by  the  companies 
as  an  unavoidable  nuisance.  There  are  few  more  amusing 
passages  in  tbe  book  than  those  which  describe  the  shifts  to 
which  tramps  are  put  in  their  railway  excursions.  Their 
favourite  plan  is  to  steal  into  an  empty  “box  car”  on  a 
freight  train,  but  if  tbe  train  has  no  “  empties  ”  they  must 
ride  on  the  top  of  tbe  car,  between  the  “  bumpers,”  or  on  tbe 
car  ladders.  Every  night  in  the  year  ten  thousand  free 
passengers  travel  on  the  different  lines.  Mr.  Flynt  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  the  tramps  were  kept  off  the  railroads  the  life 
would  become  so  unattractive  that  it  would  never  again 
appeal  to  men  as  it  has  done  in  tbe  past,  and  be  has  a  most 
interesting  chapter  describing  how  one  company  has  succeeded 
in  putting  an  end  to  this  abuse. 

Mr.  Flynt  treats  fully  of  tbe  most  pathetic  side  of  the 
question,  that  of  the  children  of  the  road,  in  their  various 
categories:  those  who  are  horn  there,  driven  there,  enticed 
there,  or  go  there  voluntarily.  Those  who  are  enticed  there 
begin  by  being  full  of  admiration,  bom  of  the  Police  Gazette, 
of  the  desperadoism  of  tbe  cowboy,  they  fall  under  tbe 
influence  of  some  slouching  wizard  at  the  street  corner,  and 
finally  disappear  with  him.  becoming  the  slave  of  their  master 
or  “  jocker,”  and  the  reward  held  out  to  tbe  “prushun,”  as 
be  is  called,  throughout  his  cruel  apprenticeship  is  that 
he  will  some  day  be  able  fo  snare  a  boy  to  slave  and  beg  for 
him  as  he  has  slaved  for  others.  “  Surely,”  exclaims  our 
author,  “there  is  kindness  and  ingenuity  enough  in  the  world 
to  devise  some  plan  or  system  ”  for  reclaiming  these  children 
of  the  road,  and  he  insists  that  wherever  law  is  able  to  deal 
with  them  it  should  be  done  on  tbe  basis  of  intelligent  classi¬ 
fication.  In  other  words,  reform  the  reformatories,  and 
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“  station  them,  not  at  the  end  of  the  road,  hut  at  the  junction 
of  all  bypaths  that  lead  into  it.” 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Flynt  in  his  admirable  pictures, 
realistic  but  restrained,  of  life  on  the  road,  bio  note,  whether 
of  pathos  or  humour,  is  forced,  and  the  impression  left  is  one 
of  simple  truth.  But  in  his  tramps  in  England  there  are 
some  discriminating  touches  which  we  may  quote.  He  dis¬ 
covered  in  England  a  species  new  to  his  American  experience, 
—tramps  who  start  out  from  London  in  the  spring  and 
“batter”  (beg)  all  the  summer,  saving  every  copper  in  order 
to  live  during  the  winter  on  their  earnings.  This  kind  of 
tramp  would  not  be  allowed  to  associate  with  the  American 
variety,  who  likes  more  generosity  among  his  fellows.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  English  “  moocher  ”  seems  to  be  a  poorer  creature 
than  the  true  “  hobo.”  He  is  worse  dressed  and  more  filthy. 
The  following  is  a  conversation  between  “  Cigarette  ”  and  a 
clever  countryman  encountered  in  England : — 

“I’d  rather  be  lynched  in  our  country  than  die  a  natural  death 
over  here ;  and  as  for  moochin’  and  lodgin’,  why  I  can  beg  in  five 
minutes  in  New  York  more  than  I  can  here  in  a  day.  As  it  is, 
I’m  a  little  bit  of  a  wonder  to  some  of  these  fellows,  because  I’m 
so  dead  stuck  on  havin’  the  pleasures  of  life.  I  look  for  ’em  till 
I  get  ’em,  you  know,  and  so  far  I’ve  had  my  bob  a  day,  besides 
chuck.  And  that’s  more  than  some  of  these  blasted  gay  cats 
[amateurs]  can  say.  Did  you  ever  in  your  life  see  such  badly 
faked  bums  ?  They  make  me  think  of  prehistoric  gorillas.  Half 
the  time  only  a  few  parts  of  their  bodies  are  covered  in,  and  yet 
they  think  they  can  batter  more  when  togged  that  way.  How’s 
that  for  being  bughouse  [crazy],  eh  ?  ” 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  suggestions 
as  to  dealing  with  the  problem.  The  short  chapter  on  the 
criminal  class  seems  to  us  full  of  good  observation  and 
sound  sense.  We  may  perhaps  quote  a  few  words  from 
another  chapter,  entitled  “  Club  Life  Among  Outcasts.”  “  It 
is  their  gregariousness  which  makes  them  so  difficult  to  deal 
with.”  There  is  little  chance  of  helping  them  by  respectable 
clubs;  yoir  must  "destroy  their  own  clubs  and  punish  their 
members  ” : — 

“  I  would  not  have  any  word  of  mine  lessen  the  growing 
interest  in  man’s  fellow-men,  or  discourage  by  so  much  as  a  pen- 
stroke  the  brotherly  influences  on  the  'fallen  brother  ’  which  are 
embodied  in  neighbourhood  guilds  and  college  settlements  of  the 
present,  but  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  there  is  a  work  which 
these  organisations  cannot,  must  not,  do.  That  work  must  be 
done  by  law  and  Government.  Vice  must  be  punished,  and  the 
vicious  sequestered.  Public  spirit  and  citizenship,  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  and  exercised,  must  precede  philanthropy  in  the  slums. 
Government,  municipal  and  State,  must  be  a  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  preparing  the  way  and  making  the  paths  straight,  ere 
the  embodied  love  of  man  and  love  of  God  can  walk  safely  and 
effectively  therein.” 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

Op  the  many  writers  who  have  borrowed  or  adapted  what 
may  be  called  the  Dickens  formula,  none  have  been  more 
uniformly  successful  than  Mr.  Pett  Ridge.  In  -the  delineation 
of  the  humours  of  modern  Cockney. life  he  is  without  a  peer’, 
and  while  by  no  means  oblivious  of  the  squalor  of  the  slums, 
he  is  as  invincible  an  optimist  as  his  great  forerunner.  His 
new  novel,  A  Breaker  of  Laws,  is  as  good  as,  or  even  better 
than,  Mord  Ernly,  that  admirable  picture  of  the  regeneration 
of  the  female  “  Hooligan,”  or  its  companion.  A  Son  of  the 
State,  which  describes  the  gradual  conversion  of  a  gutter¬ 
snipe  into  a  good  citizen.  The  volume  before  us.traces  with 
equal,  or  even  greater,  skill  the  tragi-comic  career  of  a 
gamin,  for  whom  the  combined  influences  of  heredity  and 
environment  prove  too  strong,  though  in  the  end  he  expiates 
the  wrong  done  to  his  wife  and  child  by  an  act  of  really  heroic 
self-effacement.  “Elf”  Bateson,  the  central  figure -of  the 
story,  is  a  most  engaging  rascal,— good-natured,  indomitably 
sanguine,  quick-witted,  and  a  genuine-  humourist.  His  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  wife,  a  delightful  little  Devonshire  housemaid,  is 
the  redeeming  feature  of  his  character,  and  the  splendid 
loyalty  of  his  comrade,  the  stolid,  taciturn  Finnis,  is,  in  view 
of  Bateson’s  attractiveness  and  bonhomie,  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  of  eveiyday  life.  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  also  gives  us  a 
series  of  striking  portraits  in  Mother  Fayres,  the  old  “fence  ”  ; 

®  (1.)  A  Breaker  of  Laics.  By  V.  Pett  Bulge.  London  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

[Cs.] - (2.)  The  Isle  of  Unrest.  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman.  London:  Smith, 

Kkler,  and  Co.  [6s.] - (3.)  The  Flower  oftlte  Block.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  London  : 

J  Nisbet  and  Co.  [Gs.] - (4.)  The  Half-Hearted.  By  John  Buchan.  London  : 

Isbister  and  Co.  [Gs.] - (5.)  The  Dishonour  of  Frank  Scott.  Bv  It.  Hamilton. 

London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  [6s.] - (C.)  The  Love  that  Lasts.  Bv  Florence 

Warden.  London  :  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.  [3s.  Gd.] - (7.)  For  Lack  of  Love.  By 

Lilias  Campbell  Davidson.  London:  Horace  .Marshall  and  Son.  [3s.  Gd.] - (S) 

The  Living  Remnant,  and-  other  Quaker  Tales.  By  K.  K.  K.  London  :  Headier 
Brothers.  [3s.  6d.  ] 


Mr.  Ladd,  her  chief  customer,  a  thief  and  histrion  in  one;  and 
his  strange  sister,  who  cherishes  an  unrequited  affection  for 
Bateson.  In  the  matter  of  incident  the  story  is  packed  full 
of  excitement  without  ever  degenerating  into  melodrama.  Mr. 
Pett  Ridge’s  style  is  not  devoid  of  mannerism  ;  in  his  short 
staccato  sentences  he  carries  the  cult  of  brevity  and  incisive¬ 
ness  to  excess.  But  it  would  he  ungrateful  to  lay  stress  on 
so  venial  a  fault  in  a  hook  that  contains  so  much  wit  and 
tenderness  as  A  Breaker  of  Laws. 

Mr.  Merriman  has  at  least  three  strong  claims  on  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  novel-reading  public.  He  is  a  good  workman, 
he  eschews  verbosity,  and  he  does  not  dilute  his  talent 
by  over-production.  The  announcement  of  a  new  novel  from 
his  pen  consequently  gives  rise  to  agreeable  expectations, 
which  are  not  belied  by  a  perusal  of  The  Isle  of  Unrest,  a 
romance  of  modem  Corsica  at  the  time  of  the  Eranco-Prus- 
sian  War.  The  plot,  which  has  its  mainspring  in  a  family 
vendetta  between  the  houses  of  Perucca  and  de  Yasselot,  is 
both  complicated  and  ingenious.  The  adjoining  estates  are 
apparently  worthless,  but  Colonel  Gilbert,  a  French  engineer 
officer  employed  on  the  railway  works,  has  discovered  traces  of 
gold  in  the  soil,  and  with  great  patience  and  skill  exploits  the 
ancestral  feud  to  gain  his  ends, — that  of  buying  out  the 
owners.  He  succeeds  in  hastening  the  death  of  the  Perucca, 
hoping  to  induce  his  heiress  to  buy,  but  finds  her  obstinate, 
and  what  is  worse,  falls  in  love  with  her.  Denise,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  in  love  with  Count  Lory  de  Yasselot, 
a  gallant  young  soldier,  but  is  misled  by  Colonel  Gilbert 
into  attaching  a  discreditable  significance  to  the  mystery 
surrounding  his  establishment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is 
harbouring  no  mistress,  but  his  father,  who  for  thirty  years 
has  lain  perdu  after  shooting  one  of  the  Peruccas.  Then 
come  the  war,  in  regard  to  which  Lory’s  attitude  is  summed 
up  in  Lovelace’s  lines  to  Lueasta  (which  Mr.  Merriman 
prints  by  way  of  overture  to  the  hook) ;  his  journey  to 
Corsica — when  half  recovered  of  his  wound — to  search  for 
his  father,  who  has  disappeared  from  the  Chateau ;  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  title-deeds  which  enable  him  to  frustrate  his 
rival’s  designs ;  and  his  return  to  the  war  to  fight  alongside  of 
and  under  the  very  man  whose  schemes  he  had  upset,  but  who 
redeems  his  reputation  by  a  gallant  death.  The  Corsican 
setting  of  the  story  is  excellent,  both  as  regards  the  landscape 
and  the  part  played  by  the  natives*  notably  the  Abbe  Susini, 
a  typical  Corsican,  who  from  time  to  time  disappears  into 
the  on  acquis  with  the  outlaws.  Altogether,  this  is  a  book 
which  shows  careful  observation  as  well  as  historical  study — 
Mr.  Merriman  makes  excellent  use  of  the  attachment  of  the 
Corsicans  to  the  house  of  Bonaparte — and  is  marked  by  a' 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  excellences  of  the  French 
character  which  has  not  been  invariably  displayed  by  recent 
|  writers  in  the  English  Press.  Personally,  we  think  Mr.  Merri- 
man’s  attitude  towards  the  Second  Empire  and  its  head  far  too 
considerate,  but  are  content  to  overlook  the  unsoundness  of 
his  politics  in  the  excellence  of  his  romance.  The  book  is 
undoubtedly  a  trifle  sombre,  but  that  is  inevitable  in  a  story 
overshadowed  by  the  disaster  of  1870-71,  and  dealing  largely 
with  the  blood-feuds  of  a  “  sullen  and  turbulent  race.” 

If  The  Flower  of  the  Flock  were  Mr.  Norris’s  first  book,  it 
would  he  possible  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  considerable 
approval.  But  unfortunately  we  are  all  too  familiar  with 
Mr.  Norris’s  manner  to  be  particularly  exhilarated  by  a  new 
specimen  thereof.  Mr.  Norris,  of  course,  like  other  novelists, 
chooses  for  each  of  his  works  a  new  plot  and  a  new  set  of 
characters,  hut  unfortunately  plus  c'est  different,  plus  c'est  la 
one  me  chose.  He  invariably  presents  us  to  a  crowd  of  amiable, 
polished  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  characters  are  generally 
distinguished  by  a  fluently  superficial  cynicism,  and  whose 
emotions,  though  sometimes  labelled  with  the  big  word 
“  love,  are  far  too  urbane  and  well-regulated  ever  to  descend 
below  the  level  of  a  well-bred  regard.  In  Mr.  Norris’s  pages 
the  marriages  are  all  “  arranged,”  to  use  the  elegant  phrase 
of  the  society  paragraphists.  But  as  a  set-off  it  must  he 
admitted  that  Mr.  Norris  writes  excellent  English,  and  is 
happily  free  from  any  of  the  literary  affectations  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Buchan  has  given  us  in  The  Half-Hearted  a  spirited 
study  of  an  Admirable  Crichton  of  our  own  day,  who,  after  a 
coruscating  display  of  ineffectual  versatility,  redeemed  a 
shattered  career  by  sacrificing  his  life  in  a  frontier  fight 
against  countless  odds.  The  hook  is  excellently  written,  and 
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the  chapters  describing  the  delights  of  the  “  land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood.”  and  the  heroine's  first  visit  to  a 
charming  country  house  in  the  Highlands,  are  capital  reading. 
But  we  fear  that  Mr.  Buchan's  readers,  or  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  them,  will  never  forgive  him  for  marrying  the  heroine  to 
so  repulsive  a  specimen  of  the  professional  politician  as  Mr. 
Stocks.  It  was  quite  right  that  Lewis  Haystoun,  the  “  hall- 
hearted  ”  hero,  should  be  punished  for  his  instability  by  the 
loss  of  his  lady-love,  but  there  was  surely  no  need  to  sentence 
her  to  a  lifelong  partnership  with  a  pompous  and  unctuous 
vulgarian. 

Before  Mr.  Hamilton  embarks  in  another  novel  of  le  hig-lif 
we  recommend  a  course  of  study  in  Debrett’s  Peerage.  He 
will  there  learn  that  although  the  daughters  of  Earls 
are  known  as  “ Lady,”  the  “style”  of  the  younger  son  of  an 
Earl  is  simply  “the  Honourable.”  Wherefore  in  The  Dis¬ 
honour  of  Frank  Scott  neither  of  the  two  wives  of  that  in¬ 
discreet  bigamist  would  ever  have  been  “Lady  Francis  Scott.” 
It.  would  surely  have  been  quite  as  easy  to  make  the  father  of 
Frank  a  Marquis.  Let  us,  however,  admit  that,  apart  from 
the  feeling  of  acute  discomfort  caused  by  the  unpleasant 
nature  of  the  story,  the  book  is  eminently  readable.  Still, 
the  common-sense  reader  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
even  so  easy-going  a  creature  as  Frank  Scott  would  have 
drifted  into  marrying  two  women  practically  at  the  same 
time,  even  though  he  did  imagine  the  second  one  to  be  within 
a  few  weeks  of  death.  The  pictures  of  life  in  Anglo-India  are 
well  drawn,  and  the  book — always  excepting  the  painful 
motive — very  bright  and  amusing. 

In  her  new  story,  The  Love  that  Lasts,  Miss  Florence 
Warden  is  “verra  Scotch.”  The  hero  marries  the  heroine, 
mostly  for  her  money,  but  omits  the  precaution  of  being  off 
with  the  old  love,  before  the  ceremony.  Accordingly  the  said 
old  love  continues  to  occupy,  in  shameless  luxury,  a  wing  of 
his  Scotch  house,  whence  she  issues  disguised  as  a  boy  and, 
very  naturally,  makes  no  end  of  mischief.  There  is  generally 
a  subtle  flavour  of  the  Christmas  annual  about  Miss  Warden, 
but,  judged  by  the  standard  of  mere  “  sensation,”  her  work  is 
readable. 

The  heroine  of  For  Lack  of  Love  does  not  find  it  quite  as 
easy  as  the  hero  of  Pinafore  to  maintain  her  story  of  having 
been  changed  at  nurse  and  being  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
property.  Unfortunately,  too,  her  mother,  long  since  disposed 
of  in  Australia,  meets  her  in  a  casual  visit  to  "Westminster 
Abbey,  and,  as  a  schoolboy  would  put  it,  gives  the  whole 
show  away  completely.  This  is  a  harmless  little  story,  though 
the  good  heroine  is  unnatural  in  her  perfection. 

Though  slight  in  texture  and  unpretending  in  scope,  the 
Quaker  tales  collected  under  the  title  of  The  Living  Remnant 
are  instinct  with  the  gracious  and  gentle  serenity  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Society  of  Friends, — the  arncena  piorum  concilia, 
to  borrow  the  Virgilian  phrase.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  country 
town  half  a  century  back,  and  the  characters  in  their  strength 
and  weakness  are  the  counterparts  of  those  who  in  real  life 
excited  the  sympathy  and  the  banter  of  Charles  Lamb. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  TIIE  WEEK. 


[Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Books  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  ollter  forms.'] 


Lace  Making  in  the  Midlands.  By  C.  C.  Clianner  and  M.  F. 
Roberts.  (Methuen  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) — la  some  counties  lace- 
making  has  entirely  disappeared;  in  others  it  still  holds  its 
ground,  or  part  of  its  ground.  We  agree  with  the  authors  of 
this  little  volume  that  it  would  be  a  pity  were  it  to  cease.  A 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  anything  but  a  blessing.  Schools  for 
lace-making  ousted  schools  for  reading  and  writing.  That  is 
not  likely  to  happen  again.  The  industry  which  remains  is 
wholly  unobjectionable,  followed  as  it  is  by  the  aged  poor,  who 
often  are  incapable  of  any  other  work.  Our  authors  deal  with 
both  past  and  present,  and  have  given  us  a  valuable  little 
volume.  _ 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  Work  (Cassell  and 
Co.),  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  series,  and  containing  the 
issue  from  January  13th  to  July  7th  of  the  current  year.  Work, 
we  may  remind  our  readers,  is  an  “Illustrated  Weekly  Journal 
for  Mechanics,”  and  gives  practical  directions  for  every  kind  of 
handicraft.  Many,  possibly  most,  of  its  readers  are  amateurs. 


but  we  can  easily  imagine  it  being  useful  to  the  working  artisan. 
It  certainly  does  not  fail  either  in  the  width  of  its  purview  or 
the  practicality  of  it3  treatment. 

Wo  have  received  Yol.  II.,  Part  I.,  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  India  Office,  by  J.  F.  Biumhardt,  M.A.  (Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode).  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  propor¬ 
tionate  share  occupied  by  various  subjects.  “  Arts  and  Sciences” 
occupy  sixty-three  pages,  of  which  “Divination  and  Magic” 
claim  more  than  three.  “Astrology”  divides  a  page  with 
“Astronomy.”  “  Literature”  has  about  seventy,  of  which  fiction 
claims  more  than  two-fifths.  “Theology”  is  nearly  equal,  and 
“  School- Looks  ”  occupy  not  quite  half  as  much. 


School-Books. — Georgies  of  Virgil,  Look  I.  Edited  by  S.  C?. 
Winbolt,  M.A.  (Blackie  and  Son.  Is.  6d.)  -The  illustrations 
are  the  noticeable  things  in  this  and  its  kindred  volumes.  It  is 
not  easy  to  be  original — and  accurate -  in  commenting  nn  Virgil. 
But  much  may  be  done  by  pictures.  The  agricultural  instru¬ 
ments,  for  instance,  of  the  First  Georgie  are  best  explained  by 
the  pencil.  The  edition  has  all  the  appearance  of  careful  jjre- 

paration. - To  the  same  series  belongs  Livy,  Book  VI.,  edited  by 

W.  Cecil  Laming,  M.A. - From  the  same  publishers  we  have 

also  received  A  Brief  Introduction  to  Commercial  Geography,  by 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Smith,  “a  handbook  of  the  Commercial 
Relationships  of  Great  Britain,  the’ Colonies,  and  the  United 

States.” - Asinette,  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer  (J.  M.  Dent  and 

Co  ,  3s.  6d.),  described  as  a  “French  Story  for  English  Children.” 
Mrs.  Frazer  has  had  considerable  experience  in  French  read¬ 
ing-books  for  young  children,  and  knows  their  tastes  and 

cipacities. - Le  Coup  de  Pistolet.  By  Prosper  Merimee. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  Mitchell,  M.A.  (Blackie  and  Son.  Is.) - 

An  Ingenious  Method  of  Learning  the  French  Conjugations, 
by  Leopold  Courtrai  (the  Author,  400  Glossop  Road,  Sheffield), 
a  way  of  simplifying  the  conjugations  of  verbs,  bringing  them,  in 

fact,  into  one. - German  Without  Tears,  Part  II.,  by  Mrs.  Hugh 

Bell  (E.  Arnold,  Is.)  ;  and  Exercises  in  German  Composition,  by 

Richard  Kaiser  (same  publisher.  Is.  6d.) - A  German  Commercial 

Reader,  by  S.  E.  Bally  (Methuen  and  Co.,  2s.),  the  object  being  to 
combine  with  material  for  translation  “  some  practical  hints  on 
commerce,  industry,  commercial  history  and  geography,”  which 

may  be  counted  upon  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  student. - In 

the  “Dinglewood  Shakespeare  Manuals,”  King  Henry  V.,  with 

Questions  and  Notes  by  Stanley  Wood  (J.  Heywood,  Is.) - 

Progressive  Course  of  Chemistry  for  Junior  Classes.  By  Telford 

Varley.  (A.  and  C.  Black  2s.) - With  these  may  be  mentioned 

Exudate:  a  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  for  use  in  Secondary  Day  Schools 
(same  publishers,  2s.  Cd.)  The  editor  has  gone  to  many  sources 
for  his  selections,  drawing  apart  from  the  usual  hymnals  upon 
those  specially  intended  for  use  in  particular  schools.  The  hymns 
are  described  as  “  undenominational,”  but  the  term  must  be  taken 
with  a  limitation,  as,  among  others,  we  have  Bishop  Cosin’s  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  “  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,”  and  the  “  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,”  so  often  used  at  the  Trinity  festival.  We  are  unfeignedly 
glad  to  see  them.  Indeed,  to  bauish  the  hymns  which  nine 
English  Christians  out  of  ten  are  accustomed  to  use  would  be 
a  sad  mistake. 

Maps. — Messrs.  Stanford  have  published,  with  accompanying 
notes,  A  Map  of  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs  within  the  County  of 
London.  Before  1832  London  had  eight  boroughs,  and  part  of  the 
representation  of  two  counties.  In  1867  it  had  ten,  and  part  of 
three  counties.  It  has  now  fifty-six,  returning  fifty-seven  Members, 
not  counting  the  University.  (The  two  Hams  are  not  within 
the  county.)  This  is  a  most  seasonable  publication.  The  map, 
which  has  on  its  face  the  populations  and  political  representation 

of  the  boroughs,  is  a  good  piece  of  work. - We  have  also  received 

from  the  same  publishers,  in  four  sheets,  Stanford’s  New 
Orographical  Map  of  the  World,  in  which  the  various  elevations  are 
marked  by  variations  of  colour. 


New  Editions. — The  Ascent  through  Christ.  By  E.  Griffith- 

Jones,  B.A.  (J.  Bowden.  3s.  6d.) - -Queen  Victoria  :  a  Personal 

Sketch.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  (Cassell  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) - 

Japanese  Notions  of  European  Political  Economy.  (Love, 
Camden,  N.J.,  United  States.  Is.) 


A  cordial  welcome  is  due  to  the  first  number  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Magazine  (Andrew  Reid  and  Co.,  Newcastle;  Elliot 
Stock,  London;  Gd.),  edited  by  Mr.  Howard  Pease,  already  well- 
known  by  his  clever  Northumbrian  tales  and  sketches.  Mr. 
Pease  has  enlisted  a  goodly  array  of  contributors  under  his 
banner,  and  the  opening  number  contains,  amongst  other  interest- 
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iBg  contributions,  a  tine  poem  by  Mr.  Swinburne  on  Northum¬ 
berland,  excellent  short  stories  by  the  editor  and  Mr.  Halliwell 
Sutcliffe,  a  London  literary  letter  from  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  and  a 
most  interesting  illustrated  article  on  the  great  works  at  Elswick. 
We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  protest  against  the  acrimonious 
tone  of  the  paper  on  “Some  Aspects  of  Modern  Art”  by  Sir 
William  Eden.  The  new  venture,  which  represents  literary 
Particularism  in  a  most  engaging  form,  is  well  got-up  and  printed, 
though  it  might  be  well  if  a  bolder  type  were  employed  for  the 
table  of  contents  on  the  cover. 


Mr.  A.  St.  John  Adcock’s  Songs  of  the  War  (B.  Brimley 
Johnson,  Is.  net)  forms  an  excellent  pendant  to  his  volume  of 
short  stories,  “  In  the  Wake  of  the  War,”  recently  reviewed  in 
these  columns.  Mr.  Adcock’s  standpoint  is  that  of  the  sober 
Imperialist,  equally  removed  from  the  blatancy  of  the  music-hall 
and  the  Little  Englander’s  readiness  to  think  the  worst  of  his 
countrymen.  He  satirises  with  equal  zest  the  man  in  the  suburbs, 
too  absorbed  in  his  hobby  to  trouble  about  the  war,  the  armchair 
strategist,  the  fraudulent  contractor,  and  the  Jingo  bards  who 
“tickle  the  brute”  in  us.  Occasionally,  as  readers  of  the  Spectator 
may  remember,  he  employs  the  dialect  of  Hosea  Biglow,  but  more 
often  uses  the  unvarnished  slang  of  the  “man  in  the  street.”  To 
represent  Mr.  Kruger  as  speaking  the  broken  English  of  the 
German-American  is,  we  think,  a  solecism.  But  the  booklet  is 
inspired  from  end  to  end  by  an  honest  patriotism  expressed  in 
vigorous  and  pointed  verse. 


( For  Publications  of  the  Week  see  page  418.) 
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Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 


FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  io  Solicitors,  Agents, and  Brokjrg  for  the  introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  bad  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


Financial  Tear  ends  November  20th,  1900. 

All  persons  previously  assuring  will  receive  an  additional  share  of  profit  over  later 
entrants  at  the  next  Division  in  1902. 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


Claims  Paid . £11.000,000 

accumulated  Fund .  5,400,000 


The  Prolits  are  divided  solely  amongst  the  Assured.  Already  divided,  £5,400,000. 
Endowment  Assurance  Policies  are  issued  combining  Life  Assurance  at 
minimum  cost,  with  provision  for  old  age. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


HEADACHES! 
IMPERFECT 
VISION  I 


STRAINED  VISION 

indicated  by  Headaches,  Neuralgic  Pains,  and 
Nervous  Depression,  should  receive  immediate 
and  skilful  attention,  otherwise  great  mischief 
may  be  caused  to  the  eyes  which  cannot  after¬ 
wards  be  remedied.  For  full  particulars  as  to 
the  Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Eyes  see 

OUR  EYES 

By  Mr.  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S. 
7u  Illustrations.  Post-free,  One  Shilling,  from 
03  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Consultations  free  of  charge.' 


W  Evi.  $k  Geo,  LA  W. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  HEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  ©F  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  PRESIDENT. 

Received  from  Policy-Holders . £142,000,000. 

Paid  to  Policy-Holders . . . over  £100,000,000. 

Paid  to  Living  Policy-Holders .  £58,138,282. 

Accumulated  Funds  .  nearly  £57,000,000. 

Surplus  over  Liabilities .  £9,129,000. 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  EELFAST. 


1  Their  goods  hare  the  merit  of  excellence  and  cheapness:’— Court  Circular. 
Fish  Napkins,  2/11  per  dozen. 

Dinner  Napkins,  5,0  per  dozen. 

Tabie  Cioths,  2  yds.  square,  2/6 ;  2J  yds.  by  3  yds..  5/C. 

Sa  mples  and  „  _  „  '  Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  -/lli  each. 

Price  Lists  0  J4  §y$  #4.  ©  Strong  Huckaback  Towels 

post-free.  4/G  per  dozen. 


RiSH 


TABLE  AMD  HOUSE  LINEN. 


AERTEX  CELLULAR 

AERTEX  the  CELLULAR  CELLULAR 

AERTEX  CL0THING  co;s  CELLULAR 
AERTEX  0RI™AL  CELLULAR 


Every  Policy  contains  specific  Guaranteed  Surrender  Values  in  the  form  of 
Paid-up  Insurance,  Extended  Insurance,  Loans,  or  Cash,  at  the  option  ot  the 
Policy-Holder. 


SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  Vie 

Head  Office:- 16,  17,  and  IS  C0RNHILL,  LONDON. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ROWLAND'S  OD0PIT© 

Is  the  Best  and  Purest  Dentifrice.  It  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents 
and  Arrests  Decay,  Strengthens  the  Gums,  Polishes  and  Preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  and  gives  delight¬ 
ful  Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  2s.  9d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  aud 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  07  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


ROWLAND’S  CDONTO 


DENTS  WATCHES  AND  CL0C 


:s. 

All  Watches  and  Clocks  of  E.  DENT  and  CO.’S  Manufacture 
now  bear  the  annexed  Trade-Mark. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

TRADE-MA.RTC.  E.  DENT  and  CO.,  Ltd., 

Makers  to  tile  Queen  and  H.It.H.  the  Prince  ot  Wales; 

Makers  of  the  great  Westminster  Clock,  Big  Ben. 

Only  addresses— 

6i  Strand,  or  4  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  London. 


SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  PYJAMAS,  LINGERIE. 

Please  notice  the  Registered  Trade-Mark,  an  Oval  with  the  word  AERTEY  in  the 
centre,  attached  to  each  garment.  Only  the  original  Cellular  bears  this  label. 

Illustrated  rrice-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  goods  for  men.women ,  and  children, 
with  names  of  500  Country  Agents ,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

OLIVES  BROS,,  Ltd.,  33  NEW  BOND  STREET,  V/. 

„  „  „  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd,,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  E.C, 

HAiPTOPJ  &  SOKS’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  FABRICS,  &c. 

Enable  intending  Purchasers  to  see  that  their 

Productions  afford  value  for  money  that 

C  A  W  W  0  T  BE  EXCELLED, 

Suggestive  Schemes,  Estimates ,  and 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free. 

Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Sq.,  S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


A  tie  (G.),  Fablea  In  Slang,  l2mo  . (Pearson  1 

Adventures  In  the  South  Pacific,  er  Svo . (R.T.S). 

Alexander  (W.),  The  Finding  of  the  Boot,  and  other  Poems,  cr  svo 

(Hodderi  Stoughton) 

Anstey  (F.),  The  Brass  Bottle,  er  Svo  . (Smith  &  Elder) 

Benson  <  It.  M.),  Life  of  Father  Goreh,  er  Svo  . . (Longmans) 

Bullen  (F.  T.),  The  Men  of  the  Merchant  Service,  er  Svo - (Smith  &  Elder) 

Burgess  fG.),  The  Lively  City  o'  LIgg,  4to . (Methuen) 

Buxton  (S.),  Supplement  to  Political  Questions  of  the  Day,”  Svo  (J.  Murray) 

Canton  (W .),  T’he  True  Annals  ot  Fairy  Land,  cr  Svo . •-  —  ( Dent) 

Capes  (B.),  Joan  Brotherhood,  er  Svo  . (Pearson) 

Carey  (Rosa  N.),  Rue  with  a  Difference,  cr  Svo  . (Macmillan) 

CelU  (A.),  Malaria,  Svo . (Longmans) 

Cobb  (T.),  The  Dissemblers,  cr  Svo  . (Lane) 

Coleridge  (M.  E.),  Non  Sequitur,  er  Svo . (Nlsbet) 

Colville  (FI.  E.),  Life’s  Aneiior,  cr  Svo . . (E.T.S.) 

Cowham  (Hilda),  Fiddlesticks,  4to . . . , . . . (Pearson) 

Cushing  (Paul),  God's  Lad,  cr  8vo . . . — (Pearson) 

Dale  (E.),  The  Scenery  and  Geology  oi  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  Svo.  ,(S.  Low) 

Different  Conceptions  of  Priesthood  and  SScrillee,  Svo . ( Longmans) 

Emtage  (W.  T.),  Elementary  Mechanics  of  Solids,  cr  Svo . (Macmillan) 

Farmfloe  (Edith),  Chapel  Street  Children,  cr  8vo  . (Richards) 

Fafmiloe  (Edith),  Plcallili,  oblong  folio . (  Richards) 

Frazer  (Mrs.  J.  G.),  Asinette  :  a  French  Story,  cr  Svo . . . (Dent) 

Gibson  (A.  H.),  Natural  Economy,  cr  Svo  . . . (Simpkin) 

Gledstone  (J.  P.),  George  Whiteiield,  M.A.,  cr  Svo  . . .  .(Hgdder  &  Stoughton) 

Grant  (Mrs.  G.  F.),  Kathleen,  cr  Svo  . (A.  Gardner) 

Griffiths  (A.),  The  Brand  of  the  Broad  Arrow,  cr  Svo . (Pearson) 

Grinnell  (G.E.).  North  American  Indians  of  To-Day,  folio  . (Pearson) 

Hatton  (J.),  In  Male  Attire,  cr  Svo . (Hutchinson) 

Hayward  (G.  M.),1 The  Other  One,  cr  Svo . : . (Pearson) 

He’ppenstall  (R.  H.),  The  Malice  of  Grace  Wentworth,  cr  Svo  . (Long) 

Hill  (Headon),  The  Plunder  Ship,  cr  Svo . (Pearson) 

Hill  (H.  W.),  Chemistry  for  Examinations,  cr  Svo . (Allman) 

HUlier  (A.),  South  African  Studies,  er  Svo . . . * . (Macmillan) 

Irvine  (R.  F.),  Bubbles,  4to . (Unwin) 

Johnson  (H.),  With  our  Soldiers  at  the  Front,  cr  Svo . . . (R.T.S.) 

Jones(J.),  The  Love  of  Two  Women,  cr  Svo  . (F.  V.  White) 

Kitton  (F.  G.),  The  Minor  Writings  of  Charles  Dickens,  12ruo . (E.  Stock) 

La  Claviere  (R.  de  M.),  The  Women  of  the  Renaissance,  Svo  .  .(Sonnenschein) 

Lampen  (C.  D.i,  Barcali  the  Mutineer,  crSvo . (Everett) 

Lee  (Charles),  Cynthia  in  the  West,  cr  Svo . . ( Richards) 

Legh  (M.  H.  C.),  Gold  in  the  Furnace,  er  8vo . (R.T.S.) 

Le  Queux(W-),  In  White  Raiment,  cr  Svo . . . . (F.  V.  White) 

Lillie  (Arthur),  Buddha  and  Buddhism,  cr  Svo  . (T.  &  T.  Clark) 

Lucas  (E.  V.)  and  Bedford  (F.  D.).  Four  and  Twenty  Toilers. . . . .  .(Richards) 

Lucas  (E.  Y.  and  E.),  What  Shall  We  Do  Now  ?  Svo’ . . (Richards) 

Lullabies  and  Baby  Songs,  collected  by  A.  L.  J.  Gossett,  Svo . (Dent) 

Macduff  (J.  R.),  The  Chorus  of  Creation,  Svo. . . . (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Mackay  (T.),  Life  of  Sir  John  Fowler,  Svo . (J.  Murray) 

Mansergh  (Jessie),  About  Peggy  Saville,  cr  Svo  . . (R.T.S.) 

Marchant  (B.),  Held  at  Ransom,  cr  Svo . . . (Blackie) 

May  (C.  H.).  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  cr  Svo  . (Bailltere) 

Maycock  (W.  P.),  Electric  Wiring  Tables.  32mo  . . . (Whittaker) 

Mayer  (H.),  A  Trip  to  Toyland,  oblong  folio . . . .(Richards) 

Merrick  (L.),  The  Worldlings,  cr  Svo  . (J.  Murray) 

Montgomery  (Florence),  Prejudged,,  cr  Svo . . (Macmillan) 

Moore  (A.  W-),  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  2  vols.  Svo . (Unwin) 

Newbolt  (H.),  Froissart  in  Britain,  Imp  1 6mo  . (Nisbet) 

Nuth  (M.  E.),  Kindergarten  Gift  Plays,  4to . (Curwen) 

Pemberton  (Max),  The  Footsteps  of  a  Throne,  cr  8vo  . . . (Methuen) 

Praeger  (S.  R.),  Child’s  Picture  Grammar,  4to . (G.  Allen) 

Princess's  Story-Book  (The),  cr  Svo. . . . . (Constable) 

Rolleston  (M.  A.),  An  English  History  Note-Book,  cr  Svo . (Simpkin) 

Ross  (Albert),  A  Sugar  Princess,  er  Svo . . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Rosslyn (Earl),  Twice  Captured,  cr  Svo . . . . . .(W.  Blackwood) 

Rouse  (W.  H.  D.),  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  cr  Svo . (Dent) 

Russell  (W.  C.),  The  Pretty  Polly,  cr  Svo  . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

St.  Aubyn  (Alan),  Mary  Unwin,  cr  Svo . (Chatto  Windus) 

Savile  (F.),  The  Blessing  of  Esau,  cr  Svo. . . . . . . (8.  Low) 

Scott  (J.  W.  R.),  The  People  of  China,  cr  Svo  . (Methuen) 

Sellers (W.  E.),  From  Aldershot  to  Pretoria,  cr  Svo  . . .  .(R.T.S.) 

Selous  (F.  C.),  Sport  and  Travel,  East  and  West,  Svo . . . (Longmans) 

Short  (R.),  Savonia  :  a  Romance,  cr  Svo . . . . ,v(E.  Stock) 

Spettigue  (J.  H.),  A  Trek  and  a  Laager,  cr  Svo . . . ..(Blackie) 

Stables  (Gordon),  Allan  Adair,- crSvo  -.. ..  ..  .. .-. . .(R.T.S.) 

Stables  (Gordon),  England's  Hero  Prince,  cr  Svo  . . . . . .  .(E.  Stock) 

Stead  (W.  T.),  Mrs.  Booth-of  the  Salvation-  Army,  cr  Svo . (  Nisbet) 

Story  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  Life  (The),  by  Author  of  “  Charles  Lowder,” 

cr  8vo  . .  .(Longmans) 

Stretton  (Hesba),  Through  a  Needle’s  Eye,  cr  Svo  . .  .(R.T.S.) 

Stubbs  (J.  B.),  The  Order  of  Isis,  cr  Svo.’ . a . . . (Skettington) 

Thompson  (E.  S.),  The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  8vo _ (Hodder  *  Stoughton) 

Tremendous  Twins  (The);  illus.  by  Mrs.  E.  Ames,  oblong  4to . (P.ichards) 

Verne  (Jules),  The  Will  of  an  Eccentric,  cr  Svo  . . .  .(S.  Low) 

Walker  (A.  S.),  The  Struggle  for  Success,  cr  8vo . . (Richards) 

Walker  (C.  E.).  Shooting  on  a  Small  Income,  er  Svo. . . ..(Constable) 

West  (B.  B.),  Edmund  Fulleston,  cr  Svo . . (Longmans) 

Whates  (H.),  The  Third  Salisbury  Administration,  1895-1900,  rov  Svo(Vacher) 

Workman  (F.  B.  &  W.  H.),  In  the  fee  World  of  Himalaya,  Svo  .’ . (Unwin) 

Wright  (W.  P.),  An  Ocean  Adventurer,  cr  8vo  . . . (Blagkie) 
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Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR ,  and  Communications 
upon  matters  of  business,  should  not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but 
to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Henns  of  Subscription, 

Fayabt.e  in  Advance. 

including  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  ^ear^-  Yearly.  Viuarterhj. 
Kingdom . . .  £1  8  6  ....  0  14  3  ....  0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  America,  France,  Germany,  India, 

China.  <fec . ’. .  1  10  6  ....  0  15  3  ....0  7  8 


Scale  of  Charges  for  B&vertisements. 

Outside  Page  (when  available).  Twelve  Guineas. 


Page . . . £10  10  0 

Half-Page  . .  5  5  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  C 


Narrow-Column . ,73  10 

Half-Column  .  1  u 

Quarter-Column .  0  17 


Companies. 

Outside  Page . £14  14  0  |  Inside  Page  . £12  12 

Five  lines (45  words)  and  under  in  broad  column  (half-width),  5s. ;  and  Is.  a 
line  for  every  additional  line  ( containing  on  an  average  twelve  words). 
Narrow  column,  one-third  width  of  page,  7s.  an  inch. 

Broad  column,  half-width  ot  page.  10s.  an  inch. 

Across  two  narrow  columns,  two-thirds  width  of  page,  14s.  an  inch. 
Broad  column  following  ‘'Publications  of  the  Week,”  13s.  an  inch. 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Terms  :  net. 


0 

0 

6 

0 


Cheques  (and  Post-Office  Orders  209  Strand)  payable  to  “John 
Balter.” 

To  ensure  'insertion  Advertisements  should  reach,  the  Publishing 
Office  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Friday. 

NOTICE.— The  INDEX  to  the  SPECTATOR  is  published  half- 
yearly,  from  January  to  June,  and  from  July  to  December,  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  January  and  July.  Cloth  Cases  for  the  Half- 
yea  rig  Volumes  may  be  obtained  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent, 
or  from  the  Office ,  at  Is.  Gd.  each. 


The  SPECTATOR  is  on  sale  regularly  at  Messrs.  Damrell 
AND  Upham’s,  2S3  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.;  The 
International  News  Company,  83  and  85  Duane  Street ,  few 
York,  U.S.A.;  Messrs.  Brentano’s,  Union  Square,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  and  1,015  Pennsylvania  Are.,  Washington,  D.C.;  The 
Subscription  News  Company,  47  Deg  Street,  Neiu  Yrrk, 
and  77  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A. ;  Galignani’s  Library, 
224  Rap,  de  Rivoli,  Paris;  The  Haeold  A.  Wilson  Company, Ltd., 
35  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada;  The  Anglo-American 
Bookselling  Depot,  Cairo  and  Port  Said ';  Gordon  and  Gotch, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane ,  Perth,  West  Australia' ;  Psictoe  and 
Company,  Dunedin;  Simpson  and  Williams,  Christchurch ;  H. 
Baillie  and  Company,  Wellington,  N.Z.;  R.  Spreckley,  Auck¬ 
land;  W.  C.  Rigby,  Adelaide  ;  and  Gordon  and  Gotch,  Cape  Town, 
— where  single  Copies  can  be  obtained,  and  Subscriptions  are  received. 


“DOTAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE,  LONDON. 

JQ.  (With  which  is  incorporated  the  Roval  School  of  Mines.) 

SESSION  1900-1901. 


The  DISTRIBUTION  of  MEDALS,  PRIZES,  Ac., 
will  TAKE  PLACE  in  the 

LECTURE  THEATRE  of  the  VICTORIA  and  ALBERT  MUSEUM, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  at  2.30  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY,  October  4th,  1900, 
when  an  ADDRESS  will  be  delivered  bv 
Professor  C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc.,  B.A./F.R.S. 

For  Cards  of  Admission,  apply  to  the  REGISTRAR,  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington. 


WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOE  GIELS. 

(Church  of  England  Pub  ic  Schools.) 

Lad?  Warden  Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE'S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House,  £40  ;  Boarding  House,  £60. 

(2)  ST.  MARY’S.  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor. —Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 


YTNIVERSITY  OF  MELBOURNE. 

U  ORMOND  CHAIR  OF  MUSIC. 

The  COUNCIL  INVITE  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSORSHIP  of  MUSIC 
and  the  DIRECTORSHIP  of  the  UNIVERSITY  CONSERVATORIUM  of  MUSIC. 
Fixed  salary,  about  £800  per  annum. 

Duties  begin  February  28th,  1901. 


Applications  must  be  sent  to  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  15  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster.  London,  by  October  20th,  1900. 

Particulai-s  as  to  salary,  duties,  and  tenure  may  be  obtained  from  the  AGENT- 


GENERAL  for  VICTORIA. 


PARIS.  AUTEUIL.  32  RUE  MICHEL  ANGE.-— HOME 

FINISHING  SCHOOL,  directed  by  Miles.  GOUNIAULT  De  MARCHANG  Y, 
and  recommended  by  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  Head-Mistress  of  the  Clapham  High  School 
for  Girls,  63  The  Lawn,  Clapham  Common,  South  Side.  Mile.  Gouniault  will 
receive  visitors  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  SATURDAY,  September  29th,  from  2  to 
6  p.m.  She  wiil  leave  London  with  her  pupils  October  1st. 


Dorchester  school  for  daughters  of 

GENTLEMEN.— Efficient  resident  staff.  Terms  tfo  guineas.  Public  Ex¬ 
aminations.  Health  especially  studied.  Tennis,  hockey, -  cricket,  swimming.— 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  KITCAT. 

BRUSSELS.— Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  Ac. ;  Fees,  £80  per  ann . ;  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 82  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 


Dresden,  28  reichsstrasse.— foreign  lan. 

GUAGES  and  other  Tuition.— Mr.  F.  C.  EARLE,  having  had  several  years’ 
experience,  RECEIVES  PUPILS  at  the  above  address.  —  Testimonials  and 
Prospectus  can  also  be  sent  from  Rev.  W.  EARLE,  Bilton  Grange,  Rugby. 

WESTGATE -ON-SEA.— Mr.  P.  B.  ALLEN,  M.A.Oxoie 

(Hons,  in  Mathematics  and  Modern  History),  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED 
NUMBER  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Army,  and  "other  Examinations.  Two 
Assistant  Tutors.  References  to  Canon  Barnett,  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel ; 
Col.  Harvey  Kelly,  Madras  ;  and  L.  Armitage,Esq.,Trin.  Coll.,Oxon.  Information 
on  application.— Loudwater,  Westgate. 


A  SOUND  and  RARE  INVESTMENT.— The  ‘-VIC¬ 
TORIAN  ERA  ”  COLLECTION  POSTAGE  STAMPS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Nearly  00,00(>  Choice  and  Rare  Specimens  in  24  Massive  Handsomely  Bound 
Volumes.  This  is  probably  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  collection  of  its  kind 
existing,  and  is  ot  great  historical  interest  apart  from  its  philatelic  value. 
Appointments  (with  references)  may  be  made  for  October  20th  to  November  lOtli 
It  will  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  desired  only  those  who 
are  wishful  and  able  to  purchase  will  apply,  as  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
exhibits  can  be  entertained.  American  and  Colonial  visitors  to  this  country 
cordially  invited.— Address,  “VICTORIAN  ERA,”  Box  2,675,  Sell’s  Advertising 
Office,  167  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

Lease  over  60  years. 

A  WELL-ARRANGED  FAMILY  RESIDENCE  in  one 

of  the  best  and  healthiest  positions  in  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  facing  south 
over  beautiful  ornamental  gardens.  The  house  has  large  and  bright  rooms,  and 
comprises  11  bed-rooms,  three  baths,  double  drawing-rooms,  boudoir,  dining-room, 
ante-room,  morning-room  ;  good  basement ;  stabling  for  three  or  four  horses,— 
All  applications  to  HAMPTON  and  SONS,  (Ld.),  1  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

PUBLISHED  AT  32  HANWAY  STREET,  LONDON,  W  ‘ 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON’S  SHORT  STRICTURES  OF  SHAKE¬ 

SPEARE’S  PLAYS.  6d. 

TUAB0SCHI  ON  THE  CONDEMNATION  OF  GALILEO.  3d. 
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OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

Lb  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

For  Land-Owners,  Land-Agents,  Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intending  Colonists,  &c. 

Patron— 

H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President— 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 
Committee  op  Management — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DUCIE  (Chairman). 

Colonel  Sir  NIGEL  KINGSCOTE,  E.C.B.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Principal— 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  M'CLELLAN,  M.A., 

Hon.  Member  of  Surveyors'  Institution,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of  Governors,  Professors, 
Practical  Instructors,  Ac.,  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Gold 
Medals,  &c„  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  October!  9th. 

SPATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.  CUMBER¬ 
LAND. — Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  file  country. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District  and  Seaside.  Training  for  future  Land 
Avents,  Farmers,  Colonists.  Six  Farms,  Dairy,  and  Workshops.  NEXT  TERM 
BEGINS  OCTOBER  2nd.— J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A.,  B.Se.,  Principal. 

An  UDO  R  HALL  SCHOOL, 

A  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS.  OF  GENTLEMEN  (Boarders  only) 
Principal— Mrs.  HAMILTON  (Cambridge  Historical.  Tripos,  Class  I.) 
First-rate  modern  education.  Professors  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A. 
H.  F.  Heath,  Ph.D.,  G.  Garcia,  R.A.M.,  A.  Larpent,  B  -es-L.,  G.  Pradeau  (Paris  Con¬ 
servatoire),  P.  StoeviDg  ( Leipsic),  &c. 

Large  staff  of  Resident  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses.  Cricket,  hockey,  tennis, 
riding,  swimming,  bicycling.  Large  gymnasium.  Special  attention  to  health. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 

<  OUT  FI  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATOR  Y  SCHOOL  for 

SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation ‘for  the  Public  Schools;  Kindergarten 
anil  Transition  Classes  for  Children  under  8.  Gymnastic  and  Drilling. 
AUTUMN  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  2Gtli. 


|YASTBOURNE. — Miss  CARRUTHERS  WILSON-  RE- 

JL-J  CEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  GIRLS  for  thorough  education  and 
training.  House  situated  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  Downs.  Large 
garden;  tennis  courts;  covered  badminton  court;  riding,  cycling,  hockev. 
NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  24th.— Laleham,  Selwyn  Road. 

-jJPTON  HOUSE,  UPTON,  nr.  SLOUGH. 

HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough  education  with  home  life  and  careful  attention  to  health.  Moderate 
fees.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  hookey.— Principal,  Miss  ETHERINGTON. 


T>  ESIDENCE  in  TOWN  for  GIRLS  of  good  position, 

JlA  from  the  age  of  17,  who  REQUIRE  to  be  in  LONDON  during  the  WINTER 
foi-  Special  study  or  other  deUnite  object.  Large  airy  house  near  Hyde  Park.— 
Miss  PRICE  and  Miss  WOODS,  78  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square,  W. 

"ISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

_ _ School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 

WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &e.  University  Examination  and  inspection. 

>ARIS,  NEUILLY,  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. — HIGH- 

CLASS  FINISHING  SCHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN’S  DAUGHTERS.  Number 
or  pupils  limited.  Great  advantages  for  the  study’  of  languages  and  arts.  High 
references.— Miles.  LACORNE  are  at  present  in  London  at  6  Bedford  Place, 
Russell  Square. 

CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

TEACHERS. 

The  COUNCIL  are  about  to  APPOINT  a  LECTURER  for  January  next. 
Stipend  from  £90  to  £120,  and  residence.  Special  knowledge  of  Languages  or 
Science  required.— Applications,  with  1.3  copies  of  testimonials,  should  be  sent  by 
October  13th  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Cambridge  Training  College,  Wollaston  Road, 
Cambridge,  from  whom  further  particulars  may’  be  obtained.  - 

fdHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  -Chalet.-near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

BRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 

(PHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

— Preparatory  ..for  Navy  and  Public  Schools:  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£30  to  £80);  sons  of  gentlemen  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12th.— Rev.  J.  H. 
SW  IN  STEAD.  Head-Master. 

OYLAKE,  CHESHIRE,  —  ST.  HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  combines  a  thorough  education  witli  healthy’  out¬ 
door-life.  Hoy  lake  Is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  England,  and  is  recommended 
by  tlie  medical  profession  for  its  bracing  air.  A  few'  VACANCIES  for  Autumn 
Term.— Principal,  Miss’ JESSIE  II.  NOBLE. 

SWITZERLAND.— MONTREUX.— A  Mamed  Clergy¬ 
man  (M.A.  Cantab.,  late  Classical  Scholar)  PREPARES  PUPILS  at 
Montreux  for  the  Universities.  Special  facilities  for  Foreign  Languages.— 
Address,  until  August  30th,  “L.,”  Dunedin,  Weston,  Bath. 

rnHORNCROET  HOUSE,  LEATHERHEAD.— Mr. 

X  WALTER  LAWRENCE,- (late- Scholar),  St.  John's  College,  Oxon., 
PREPARES  a  FEW  JUNIOR  PUPILS  for  tile  Public  Schools,  &c.  Pleasant  situa¬ 
tion,  home  life  and  firm  discipline.— Prospectus  and  views  of  house  and  grounds  on 
application. 

Commercial  college,  wiesbaden.— For  the 

Higher  Training  of  Bovs  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  left  school  and  are 
destined  for  a  Mercantile  career. — For  Prospectus  aud  Syllabus  of  the  commercial 
course,  apply  to  the  Principal,  FRITZ  HOMANN,  14  Mainzerstrasse,  Wiesbaden. 

PUBLISHING.— Well-known  FIRM  LONDON  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  are  PREPARED  to  TAKE  a  JUNIOR  PARTNER.  £3,000  to 
£  lo.OOO,  with  University  degree  and  some  business  experience  preferred.  Failing 
the  latter  a  small  premium  would  be  required,  and  a  tentative  agreement  made 
for  partnership  at  later  date.  Fullest  Investigation.-  Apply  bv  letter  to  "P.  L,, ' 
69  Arlington  Road,  N.W. 


HE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 


SEASIDE. 


SPLENDID  CLIMATE. 


2,000  ACRES. 


PP.ACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES  OR  ELSEWHERE. 


Full  information  from  the  DIRECTOR  at  above  address,  or  from  Mr.  GODFREY 
JOHNSON,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

HE  LEYS  SCHOOL, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

An  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD.  In 
DECEMBER. 

Particulars  of  the  HEAD-MASTER,  or  of  the  BUP.SAR. 

TVDGBASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 

J2j  FOR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

31  CALTHORPE  ROAD,  EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding  House— ST.  ALBAN’S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 


President ; 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress  : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  &e.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A., 
1  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 


NIVERSIT.Y  OF  EDINBURGH, 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


Rev.  A.  T.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  RECEIVES  SIX  RESIDENT  UNDER¬ 
GRADUATES.  Electric  lighting  ;  bath-rooms.  Special  Tuition  arranged  ror,  if 
desired.  References  to  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
to  Lord  Robertson,  108  Eaton  Square,  London. — To  see  the  rooms,  and  for  terms, 
&c.,  application  should  he  made  to  Mr.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

rJ-'HE  HALL, 


CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 


(pORRAN, 

\J  GIRLS— I 


Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 

Large  playground;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Reductions  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

■Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOUPiDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  House, 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  Mdndgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  F.sq„  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  Others. 

ING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY  —  SCHOLAR" 

SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS.  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th. 
Open  to  boys  entering  NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  21st.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record.— Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

KESWICK  SCHOOL. — Co-edaeation  on  Public  School 

lines  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS.  Large  Endowment.  Valuable  Scholarships. 
Modern  buildings.  Splendid  Playing-fields.  Special  arrangements  for  children 
of  parents  residing  abroad.— Prospectus  from  the  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER  or 
(Girls’  Boarding  House)  V.  R.  LE  MAISTRE,  M.A.,  The  Heads,  Keswick. 

CJT.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  . near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

k3  (nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’ SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres ;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  -Principals,  Miss VISICK, Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs.:  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

QETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “  OVERDALE  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M, 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

WALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures ;  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE;  LIVERPOOL. 

N  I  V  E  R  S  I  T  Y  HALL 

for  RESIDENCE  of  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

Apply  to  the  Warden,  Miss  A.  D.  PEASE, ’University  Hall,  103  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool. 

0OLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools-  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— E.  WYNDHAM  PENRUDDOCKE, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application. — WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  RQAD. 

QEAFIELD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

O  LANCS  (facing  the  sea).— Situation  perfect;  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seafleld  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hundreds  of  references. — Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

Hereford  school  (founded  1387  a.d.)— a  public 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

MADAME  AUBERT  introduces  Daily  and  Resident 
English  and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES,  Lady  Professors,  Chaperons, 
Companions,  Lady  Housekeepers,  Secretaries,  for  BRITISH  ISLES,  CONTINENT, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ASIA,  AUSTRALASIA.  SCHOOLS  and  EDUCATIONAL 
DOMES  recommended.— 141  Regent  Street,  W, 
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mHE  SCHOOLS  OF  KINO  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH,  IN 

JL  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  the  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR, BOYS  Is  V  ACANT 
in  consequence  of  the  death  oT  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Vardy,  the  late  Head-Master,  me 
Governors  therefore  Invite  applications  from  Candidates  for  this  appointment. 

Under  the  Birmingham  (Ring  Edward  the  Sixth)  Schools  Act,  loot),  toe 
following  provisions  are  enacted  with  regard  to  the  office  of  Head-Master  : 

••The  Head-Master  of  the  High  School  for  Boys  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governors,  and  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  shall  have  the  title  or  Head-Master  of  the  Schools  01  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  In  Birmingham.” 

“No  person  Shall  be  disqualified  from  being  a  Masier  In  any  of  the  ..chools  b> 
reason  only  of  Ills  not  being  or  not  intending  to  be  in  Holy  Orders. 

There  is  a  commodious  house  attached  to  the  School  for  the  residence  of  the 
Head-Master,  which  will  be  occupied  by  him  free  from  rent,  rates,  and  repairs. 
No  pupils  are  admitted  as  Boarders.  .  , 

In  addition  to  a  fixed  salary  of  £000  a  year,  the  Head-Master  will  derive  from 
Foundation  additional  emoluments  by  Capitation  Fees,  which,  with  the  fixed 

ilary,  have  for  many  years  past  produced  an  income  of  £2,000  per  annum,  and 
this  amount  will  not  be  exceeded. 

There  are  twenty-two  Assistant-Masters  In  the  High  School  and  about  4.0  boys. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  Candidates  will  refrain  from  making  personal 
application  to  the  Governors.  . 

Candidates  for  this  appointment  must  transmit  twenty-five  printed  copies  of 
their  Letter  of  Application  and  Testimonials,  on  or  before  OCTOBER  2uth,  1900,  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  E.  HERD,  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  from  whom 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

Applications  should  be  endorsed  "Head-Mastership.” 

A  copy  of  the  Birmingham  (King  Edward  the  Sixth)  Schools  Act,  1900,  will  be 
furnished  to  any  Candidate  on  request,  together  with  a  printed  Form  of  Applica¬ 
tion,  which  must  be  filled  up  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  thereon. 

Birmingham.  September,  1900. _ 

DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400  ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large,  cricket-field, 
era  vet  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

R.  A.  K.  SELLAR,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  RECEIVES  PUPILS 

_ _  at  THE  PRIORY,  ST.  ANDREWS,  N.B.,  for  Army,  University,  and  other 

Examinations. 

DOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 


M 


A  D  V I C  E  as  to  CHOICE  of  SCHOO  L  S.  —  The 

J t\_  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad. — A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A..  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

PATON’S  LIST  3F  SCHOOLS,  1900.  (An  Aid  to 

Parents  in  the  Selection  of  Schools.)  Gives  particulars  of  Boys’ and  Girls’ 
Schools  and  Tutors.  Also  the  Scholarships  obtainable  at  over  300  Schools. 
Crown  8vo,  818  pages,  red  cloth,  price  Is.;  post-free.  Is.  4<b—  J.  and  J.  PAl'ON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  A  selection  of  Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  if 
desired  and  particulars  of  requirements  are  given. 

r \ To  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

JL  parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  "W.C.  Telegraphic  Address, 
“’Triform,  London.’*  Telephone  No.  1S54  (Gerrard). 

T3LACKBEETLES,  COCKROACHES.— Only  remedy  is 

“  UNION  COCKROACH  PASTE,”  guaranteed  by  E.  Howarth,  F.Z.S., 
Museum,  Sheffield,  who  cleared  plague  of  them  from  Sheffield  Workhouse. 
Recommended  by  all  the  Ladies’  papers,  “Roundell's  Practical  Cookery,”  and 
by  Mrs.  Earle  in  "  More  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.”  In  tins,  Is.  3d.,  2s.  3d., 
4s.  6d.,  direct  from  the  maker,  T.  H.  HOWARTH,  471  Crookesmoor,  Sheffield. 


H.  SOTHERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  YALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 

BOOKS  WANTED.— £.5  each  offered  :  “  Jorrocks’  Jaunts,” 

1S43  ;  “Life  of  Mytton,”  1835  ;  "Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper,  1885 ; 
"  Alpine  Journal,”  a  set :  “  Aiken  National  Sports,”  1821, 1S23,  or  1825  ;  Thackeray’s 
"  Vanity  Fair,”  first  edition  in  20  parts;  "The  Snob  and  Gownsman,”  1829-30. 
Report  any  rare  books  ;  rare  and  out-of-print  books  supplied.  Cash  or  exchanges 
invited.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Bit  minglmm. 


£14 


14s.— OBER  AMMERGAU  AND  PARIS  EXHI- 

CV  JL  jj  BITION  TOUR,  including  Secoud-class  Return  Ticket  via  Paris,  for 
me  Exhibition,  Basle,  Rhine  Palls,  Constauee,  Munich,  and  eleven  days’  accommo¬ 
dation  with  a  ticket  for  the  Passion  Play,  extension  returning  via  Innsbruck  and 
Lucerne,  organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE.— Particulars,  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  5  Iindsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

~  EUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  ISIS. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£37,000,000. 


THE 


“ASlenburys”  Foods, 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY ,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited 
to  the  changing  digestive  powers  of  the  Infant. 

The  “  ALLENBURYS  ”  Milk  Food  No.  1  For  the  first  3  months 
The  “ALLENBURYS”  Milk  Food  No.  2  For  the  second  3  months 
The  “ALLENBURYS”  Malted  Food  No.  3  For  Infants  over  0  months 


MESSRS.  CHAPMAN  and  HALL 
beg  to  announce  they  will 
commence,  on  October 
15th,  the  publication  of 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION 


OF 


CHARLES  OICSCEMS’S 


WORKS 

TO  EE  KNOWN  AS 

THE 


AUTHENTIC  EDITION 


It  will  be  completed  in  21  vols.  square 
crown  Svo,  Ss.  per  vol. 

TYPE. — The  setting’  is  in  long  primer,  a  thin  open-face  type,  and 
specially  cast  for  this  edition,  leaded  out  as  much  as  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  quantity  of  matter  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  many 
of  the  works,  so  as  to  form  volumes  proportionate  in  form  and 
comfortable  to  handle. 

THE  PAPER  employed  is  of  the  same  character  throughout  the 
set,  and  is  of  the  make  known  as  antique  wove,  bright  in 
colour,  and  as  light  handling  yet  as  opaque  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  pages  contained  in  most  of  the 
volumes.  In  the  case  of  the  thinner  volumes,  in  order  to  preserve 
uniformity  in  thickness,  the  publishers  have  been  compelled  to  use 
a  somewhat  thicker  yet  similar  make  of  paper,  thus  accounting  for 
the  apparent  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  printing. 

TIIE  ILLUSTRATIONS  include  all  the  originals  by  Hablot  K. 

Browne,  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  Walker,  Landseer,  Maclise, 
Leech.  Marcus  Stone,  Cattermole,  Luke  Fildes,  and  the  more  recent 
ones  by  Charles  Green,  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  Harry  Furniss,  F.  H. 
Townsend,  A.  Jules  Goodman,  &c..  as  used  for  the  first  time  in  the 
well-known  Gadshill  Edition. 

Each  volume  contains 

a  Frontispiece  printed  irs  Go ?oisr5 

one  of  the  most  popular  subjects  having  been  chosen.  The  rest  of 
the  illustrations  are  reproduced  by  a  new  process.  They  will  not  be 
lettered  in  the  usual  way,  but  a  tissue  will  be  introduced  in  front  of 
each  plate  with  the  title  printed  in  red  ink. 


The  first  two  volumes,  to  le  published  simultaneously, 
will  be — 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES. 


Full  Prospectus  on  application. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limbed,  London. 

INVESTMENTS. 

GOVERNMENT  LOAf^S  yield  3  to  6  %. 

MUNICIPAL  LOAMS  yield  3  to  5  %. 

RAILWAY  LOAMS  yield  4  to  6  %. 

TRAMWAY  LOAMS  yield  4  to  6  %. 


VAN  OSS  and  CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 

LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


Reversions  and  life  interests  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  lb  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

-  •  -  -  Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 
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HOMES  AND  STOUGHTON’S  AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


s;_r._crockettl 

The  Stiekit  Minister’s  Wooing',  and  other  Gallo- 

way  Stories,  By  S.  R.  CROCKETT,  Author  of  “lone  March,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

ELLEN  THORNE YCROFT  FOWLER. 

Love’s  Argument,  and  other  Poems.  By  Ellen 

THORNE  YCROFT  FOWLER,  Author  of  “Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.” 

FRANK  T-  BULLEN, 

With  Christ  at  Sea:  a  Religious  Autobiography.  By 

PRANK  T.  BULLEN,  Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Cachalot.’  ”  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

JANE  T.  STODDART. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.  :  an  Illustrated  Bio¬ 

graphy.  By  JANE  T.  STODDART.  Profusely  Illustrated.  6s.net. 

THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON. 

The  Old  Familiar  Faces.  By  Theodore  Watts- 

DUNTON,  Author  of  “  Aylwin,”  &e.  [ Preparin' y. 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  SIR  A.  COTTON. 

General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  R.E.,  K.C.S.L  :  his 

Life  and  Work  By  his  Daughter,  LADY  HOPE.  With  some  Famine 
Prevention  Studies  by  William  Digby,  C.I.E.  With  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Maps.  Svo,  cloth,  12s.  net. 

W.  B.  YEATS. 

The  Shadowy  Waters :  a  Hew  Volume  of  Poems. 

By  W.  B.  YEATS.  IPrepaHng. 

DAVID  LYALL. 

The  Flowers  o’  the  Forest,  By  David  Lyall, 

Author  of  “  The  Land  o’  the  Leal,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

JOSEPH  HOCKING. 

The  Madness  of  David  Baring.  By  Joseph 

HOCKING,  Author  of  “  The  Purple  Robe,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

AMY  LE  FEUVRE. 

Olive  Tracy :  a  Hovel.  By  Amy  Le  Feuvre, 

Author  of  “Probable  Sons,”  “His  Big  Opportunity,”  &c.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s. 

EY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Brownie.  With  4  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  C.  Groome.  2s. 

MARIE  CONNOR  LEIGHTON. 

A  Napoleon  of  the  Press,  By  Marie  Connor 

LEIGHTON.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 

The  Luck  of  Private  Foster:  a  Romance  of  Love 

and  War.  By  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

The  Conscience  of  Gilbert  Pollard.  By  Adeline 

SERGEANT.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

H  A.  VACHELL. 

Life  and  Sport  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  By  Horace 

ANNESLEY  VACHELL.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

EDITED  BY  D.  HAY  FLEMING. 

Biographia  Presoyteriana.  By  Patrick  Walker. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  D.  Ha  yFlemin  J,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  S. 
R. Crockett.  2  vols.  Uniform  with  lie  Edinburgh  Edition  of  Stevenson. 

W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL. 

James  Maedonell  of  “The  Times.”  By  W. 

ROBERTSON  NICOLL.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s. 

JAMES  MACARTNEY. 

Memoir  of  James  Macartney,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

By  ALEXANDER  MACALISTER,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

G.  H.  C.  MACGREGOR. 

George  H.  C-  Macgregor,  M.A.  :  a  Biography.  By 

the  Rev.  D.  C.  MACGREGOR,  M.A.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

GEORGEWHITEFIELD. 

George  White  field,  M.A.,  Field  Preacher.  By 

JAMES  PATERSON  GLEDSTONE.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  svo, 
cloth,  Os. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

Jane  Eyre  and  “The  Moores.”  By  Charlotte 

BRONTE.  With  Introductory  Essay  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 

SIP,  GEORGE  DOUGLAS.  BART. 

A  Study  of  Thomas  Hardy.  By  Sir  George 

DOUGLAS,  Bart.  "  [Preparing . 

E LLir,N_THQRNE YCROFT  FOWLER. 

The  Isabel  Carnaby  Birthday  Book.  Including 

Selections  from  “Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby,”  “A  Double  Thread,"  and 
“  The  Farringdons.”  Arranged  by  E.  D.  BERRINGTON.  3s.  6d.  net. 

ERNESySETON-THOMPSON. 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  and  78  Drawings. 

By  ERNEST  SETON-THOMPSON,  Author  of  “Wild  Animals  I  have 
Known.”  Cs.,  cloth. 


PRINCIPAL  FAIRBAIRN. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 

the  Rev.  A.  SI.  FAIRBAIRN,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL  D.,  Principal  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  Author  of  “The  Place  of  Christ  In  Modern  Theology.” 

FKOF.  GEORGE  AD  ’  AT  SMITH. 

Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the 

Old  Testament:  being  the  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching.  Bv  Prof. 
GEORGE  ADAM  SMITH.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  in  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow7. 

DR.  JOHN  WATSON. 

The  Doctrines  of  Grace,  By  the  Rev.  John 

WATSON,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The  Mind  of  the  Master.”  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s. 

IAN  MACLAREM. 


Church  Folks.  By  Ian  Maclaren,  Author  of 

“Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,”  &c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

DR.  GEORGE  MATHESON. 

Studies  of  the  Portrait  of  Christ,  By  the  Rev. 

GEORGE  MATHESON,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Edinburgh.  SECOND 
VOL.,  completing  the  Work.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

ARCHBISHOP  ALEXANDER. 

The  Finding  of  the  Book,  and  other  Poems. 

By  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
Primate  of  All  Ireland.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

PROF.  D.  S.  MARGOLIOUTH. 

Lines  of  Defence  of  the  Biblical  Revelation, 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  D.  S.  MARGOLIOUTH,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

ARCHDEACON  DIGGLE, 

Short  Stories  in  Holiness.  By  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 

JOHN  W.  DIGGLE,  M.A.,  of  Westmoreland.  3s.  61. 

BISHOP  OF  DERRY. 

Poems.  Chiefly  Sacred.  By  the  Right  Rev.  George 

A.  CHADWICK,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe.  Os.  net. 
PRINCIPAL  T.  C.  EDWARDS. 

Sermons  and  Addresses.  By  the  late  Principal  T.  C. 

EDWARDS,  D.D.  With  Memorial  Introductions  by  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Prof.  Ellis  Edwards,  M.A.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s. 

PROF.  CALDERWOOP. 

The  Life  of  Professor  Calderwood.  By  W.  L. 

CALDERWOOD  and  the  Rev.  DAVID  WOODSIDE.  With  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

REV.  GEORGE  JACKSON. 

A  Young  Man’s  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  George 

JACKSON,  B.A.,  Author  of  “  First  Things  First.”  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

REV.  T.  G.  SELBY. 

Chinamen  at  Home.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Selby,  for 

Twelve  Years  Missionary  in  China,  Author  of  “  The  Unheeding  God,”  &c. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

REV.  HUGH  BLACK. 

Culture  and  Restraint.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black, 

M. A.,  Author  of  “Friendship.”  [ Preparing . 

DR.  HERBER  EVANS. 

The  Lite  of  E.  Berber  Evans,  D.D.  From  His 

Letters  and  Journals.  By  the  Rev.  H.  ELVET  LEWIS. 

DR.  J.  R.  MILLER. 

The  Golden  Gate  of  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 

MILLER,  D.D.  Being  a  New  Volume  of  “The  Silent  Times”  Series. 
Fcap.  8vo,  parchment  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

DR  MILLER'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOKLET. 

Loving  My  Neighbour.  Illustrated  by  G.  H. 

Edwards.  Is. 

DR.  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD. 

The  Springs  of  Character,  By  A.  T.  Schofield, 

M.D.,  Author  of  “  The  Unconscious  Mind.’’  3s.  6d. 

PROF.  .1.  AGAR  BEET. 

Commentary  on  the  Romans.  By  Prof.  J. 

AGAR  BEET,  D.D.  Entirely  Rewritten,  7s.  6d. 

REV.  G.  CAMPBELL  MORGAN. 

The  Spirit  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan, 

3s.  6d. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “CLEWS  TO  HOLY_WRIT.” 

Irene  Petrie,  Missionary  to  Kashmir.  By  Mrs.  Ashley 

CARUS- WILSON,  B.A.  With  Illustrations  by  Geoffrey  Millais  and  others. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Gs. 

REV.  E.  F.  CAVALIER. 

The  Preacher’s  Dictionary.  By  E.  F.  Cavalier, 

M.A.,  Rector  of  Wramplingham,  Norfolk.  In  1  large  Svo  vol. 

REV.  P.  CARNEGIE  SIMPSON. 

The  Fact  of  Christ  :  a  Series  of  Lectures.  By  the 

Rev.  P.  CARNEGIE  SIMPSON,  M.A.  Os. 


London:  HOLDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row,  E.O 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  HEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  WORK  BY  FRANK  T.  BULLEN. 

OX  OCTOBER  10th. — Large  post  Syo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  RUES'!  OF  THE 
MERCHANT  SERVICE  s 

Being  the  Polity  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for 
’Longshore  Readers. 

By  FRANK  T„  BULLED, 

AUTHOR  OF  “ THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘CACHALOT,’”  “THE  LOG 
OF  A  SEA-WAIF,"  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “VICE-VERSA.” 

OX  OCTOBER  10th. 

With  a  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE 

By  F.  A  SESTET, 

AUTHOR  OF  “VICE-VERSA,”  “THE  GIANT’S  ROBE,”  “A  FALLEN  IDOL,”  &c. 


MEW  NO¥EL  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  H  THE  SOWERS.” 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS7. 

With  Illustrations,  crown  Syo,  65. 

THE  ISLE 

OF  UNREST. 

By  HENRY  81101*5  MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  SOWERS,”  “IX  KEDAR'S  TEXTS,” 

“  RODEX'S  CORXER,”  Ac. 

“  A  tale  of  Corsican  life  iu  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.,  which,  from  the  lurid 
opening  picture  to  the  closing  words,  carries  the  reader  along,  in  a  whirlwind  of 
that  passion  and  apathy,  that  wild  turbulence  under  a  surface  of  lazy  indifference, 
which  are  so  typical  of  the  Corsica  of  to-day.”— Black  and -White. 


fl£W  M0VEL  BY  TOE  AU1TOSS  OF  “TOE  STRANGE 
STORY  OF  HESTER  WYNNE.” 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  &  LIBRARIES. — Crown  Syo,  6s. 

THE  MARBLE  FACE. 

By  G.  COLMORE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “A  DAUGHTER  OF  MUSIC,”  “THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF 
HESTER  WYNNE,”  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  SIR  WSLLBAEVi  MAGNAY,  BART. 

OX  OCTOBER  18th. — Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MAM-TRAP. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  Bart., 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  PRIDE  OF  LIFE,”  “THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE 
SEASON,”  &c. 


SHAKSPERE’S  PREDECESSORS 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 

By  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS.  NEW  .AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 
large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

*V*  This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  New  Editions  of  Symonds’  Travel 
Sketches  and  of  “  The  Renaissance  in  Italy.” 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  POPULAR 
2s.  6d.  LIBRARY. 

ON  OCTOBER  18th.— In  limp  red  cloth,  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  Bart.,  Author  of  “  The  Pride  of  Life,"  &c. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MR.  m.  HEiNEMANM’3  NEW  BOOKS, 

Mr.  Heinemann  will  publish  on  October  3rd 
the  Life  of  one  of  the 
Pioneers  of  African  Exploration: 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL, 

HUNTER  &  EXPLORER  :  the  Story  of  his  Life. 

With  Certain  Correspondence  and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of 
David  Livingstone,  hitherto  unpublished. 

By  his  Son,  W.  EDWARD  OSWELL. 

With  an  Introduction  by  FRANCIS  GALTON,.  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ac. 
In  2  vole.,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations,  demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 

*V*  When  Livingstone  was  still  inexperienced  in  African  travel,  Oswell  had 
devoted  many  years  to  it,  and  had  become  the  most  daring  and  successful 
hunter  and  explorer  throughout  South  Africa.  Oswell’s  whole  life  was  one  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  sport,  spent  rather  in  the  pursuit  of  the  excitement  of  discovery  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  than  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  his  ambitions.  -His  big-game 
shooting  yielded  results  which  the  hunter  of  to-day  may  well  envy.  lie  also 
took  part  in  the  Crimean  War,  carrying  Secret  -Service  money  and  despatches  for 
Lord  Raglan. 


THROUGH  the  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT 

A  Narrative  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  1898=99, 
to  the  South  Pole. 

By  FREDERICK  A.  COOK, 

Surgeon  and  Anthropologist  to  the  Expedition. 

With  i  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and 
Drawings,  1  vol.,  £1  net. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.— “  The  author  was  endowed  with  a  keen  observation, 
a  lively  interest  iu  everything  around  him,  and,  above  all,  a  cheerful  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances.  He  tells  the  story  of  his  fascinating 
voyage  with  a  briskness  and  good  humour  which  make  his  book  excellent  reading.’ 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST: 

5iberia— China— Japan.  From  the  French  of  PIERRE  LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
Translated  by  Richard  Davey.  Edited,  with  a  special  Introduction,  by 
Henry  Norman.  1  vol.,  6s.  [ Immediately . 

M.  Beaulieu’s  many  claims  to  bo  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  thinkers  and 
travellers  of  the  day  are  incontestable.  Readers  of  this  book  will  be  interested  in 
his  visit  to  Siberia,  in  the  information  about  Japan,  and  in  his  views  oh  the  Chinese 
problem ,  wli  ich  are  up-to-date.  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  one  of  our  foremost  author!  ties 
on  the  Far  Eastern  Question,  has  written  a  special  introduction  for  the  work. 

ROMAN  ART: 

Some  of  its  Principles,  and  their  Application  to  Early  Christian  Painting. 
By  FRANZ  WICKHOFF.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Strong, 
LL.D.  With  1-1  Plates  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations,  1  vol.,  £1  16s.  net, 
***  For  many  years  the  Art  of  Rome  has  been  considered  to  be  a  decadent 
offshoot  from  the  Greek.  In  this  work  Professor  Wickhoff  demonstrates  by  the  aid 
of  certain  examples  how  completely  independent  and  individual  Roman  Art  is. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE. 

By  HENRY  JAMES.  With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full-page  Engravings,  and 
40  Illustrations  in  the  text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  by  JOSEPH 
PENNELL.  1  vol.,  10s.  net.  [Shortly. 

*  f»  This  is  the  very  personal  record  of  the  writer’s  wanderings  in  Touraine  and 
of  his  visits  to  the  historic  castles  in  that  delightful  country.  His  charming  word- 
sketches  are  supplemented  by  a  series  of  Drawings  from  the  accomplished  pencil 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell. 

THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE. 

By  CHARLES  WHIBLEY.  With  a  Frontispiece,  1  vol.,  7s.  6d. 

•  j*  Mr.  Whibleyin  this  book  gives  us  vivid  studies  of  those  masters  of  dandyism 
who  have  become  historic  characters  because  they  cultivated  to  perfection  the 
Art  of  Life,  and  set  the  fashions  of  their  times. 

FSCTI©^ 

IX  OXE  VOLUME,  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

Mr.  Heinemann  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  he 
■will  publish  Mr.  GILBERT  PARKER’S  New  Book  on 
October  4th. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 

*.„*  A  string  of  6tories,  interlaced  so  as  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  French 
Canada. 


VOICES  IN  THE  NIGHT.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

[Thirteenth  Thousand. 

The  Standard.  —  “  A  grave  contribution  to  thought  concerning  India,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  story.” 

THE  COURTESY  DAME.  By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 

The  Academy. — “  As  original  as  it  is  delightful.” 

THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS.  By  Gertrude  Dix. 

The  Scotsman.—"  The  book  has  both  interest  and  charm.” 

THE  EAGLE’S  HEART.  By  Hamlin  Garland. 

_  [ Immediately . 

THREE  VOLUMES  OF  SHORT  STORIES:: 

THIRTEEN  STORIES.  By  R.  B.  Cunninghams 

Graham. 

AFRICAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENT.  By  A.  J. 

Dawson. 

The  World.— “A.  strong  and  artistic  piece  of  work  which  should  be  read  by 
everybody.” 

PETERSBURG  TALES.  By  Olive  Garnett. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH.  By  I.  ZANGWILL.  [October  23rd. 
JACK  RAYMOND.  By  E.  L.  VOYNICH.  [Shortly. 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD.  By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL.  [Shortly. 

Mr.  Heinemann  s  .Votes  on  some  Forthcoming  Hooks  post-free. 

London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY’S  LIST 


NEW  WORKS  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

THE  SETTLEMENT  AFTER  THE 
WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  M.  J.  FARRELLY,  LL.D., 

Barrlstcr-ai-Law ,  Advocate,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cape  Colony. 

8vo,  10s.  net. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—  '  Conies  nearer  to  a  judiciously  impartial  and  large- 
minded  exposition  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  present  war  than  any  other  book 
we  have  seen.” 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  STUDIES. 

By  ALFRED  HILLIER,  B.A.,  M.D., 

Author  of  “  Raid  and  Refortn.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

THE  ATTACHE  AT  PEKING. 

By  A.  B.  FREEMAN -MITFORD,  C.B., 

Author  of  “Tales  of  Old  Japan.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

TALL  HALL  GAZETTE.—  '  Written  in  a  pleasant,  chatty  style Contains  a 

good  deal  of  information  about  things  Chinese To  many  the  preface  will  be  the 

most  interesting  part  of  the  book.  It  is  very  valuable,  as  being  the  mature 
opinions  of  a  man  who  has  lived  both  in  China  and  Japan,  and  has  pondered  long 
and  earnestly  over  the  Far  Eastern  problem.” 


NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN.  By  Charles  W. 

Wood,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated,  Svo,  10s.  net.  [Ready  on.  Tuesday. 

Also  hy  Charles  W.  Wood. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  RHONE.  With 

S8  Illustrations,  8vo,  10s.  net. 

TIMES.— "A  pleasant  handsome  book,  attractive  alike  in  subject,  treatment 
and  illustration.” 


LETTERS  from  MAJORCA.  Illustrated,  Svo,  l-is. 

GRAPHIC'.—"  A  light  and  agreeable  addition  to  readable  travel-literature.” 

NEWEST  NOVELS  BY  FAVOURITE  AUTHORsT 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

NOTICE. — The  First  iarqe  Editions  of  FLORENCE 
MONTGOMERY’S  PREJUDGED  and  ROSA  N 
CAREY’S  RUE  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE 

having  been  exhausted  before  publication,  Second 
Impressions  will  be  ready  immediately. 

By  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 


MODERN  BROODS. 


[Ready  October  5th. 


COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN 

Author  of  “Fo'c's'le  Yarns,”  “The  Manx  Witch,”  &c.  With  Portrait 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  [Ready  on  Tuesday. 

(Uniform  with  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Arnold,  &c.) 


Price  Is. 

1.  Thomas  Edward  Brown. 

Tarver. 

2.  Some  aspects  of  the  Chinaman. 

By  F.  Thorold  Dickson. 

3.  Mariki. 

4.  A  Gang  of  Court  Poisoners. 

5.  Impressions  of  Klondike.  By 

C.  C.  Osborne.  II. 


Solution  of  the  Domestic 
Problem.  By  a  Grandmother. 

7.  Social  Life  in  Italy. 

8.  The  Ranee  and  the  Fortune- 

Teller. 

9.  A  Century  of  Fighting.  By 

Lieut.-Colonel  Yerner. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

Contents  for  OCTOBER. 


ByJ.C. 


6.  A 


THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE, 

Price  Is.  Contents  for  OCTOBER. 


Opening  Chapters  of  a  Hew  Story  by  MAARTEN  MAARTENS,  entitled:— 

JAM  HUNKUM’S  MONEY. 

Foes  in  Law.  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  Chaps.  IV. -X, 


2.  The  Poems  of  Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Nawaz  Khan,  the  Gift  of  Allah. 

4.  Waltham  Abbey  and  its  Associa¬ 

tions. 


•5.  MY  Little  Maid. 

6.  Pope  as  a  Painter. 
",  Long  Service. 

8;  VOLTERRA. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.  -Id.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  16s. 

The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  contains 

CHINA'S  “HOLY  LAND.”  A  Visit  to  the  Tomb  of  Confucius.  By  Ernst 
von  Hesse-Wartegg. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.  XII.  (Conclusion.)  By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley. 

EAST  LONDON  TYPES.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Pictures  by  Joseph  Pennell 
and  L.  Raven-Hill. 

THE  HELMET  OF  NAVARRE.  III.  By  Bertha  Runkle. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Inte  rest. 


ST,  NICHOLAS, 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  123. 

The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  contains 

TWO  DOGS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  Story.  By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison.  Illustrated, 
THE  TRED  AVON  TOURNAMENT.  Story.  By  Lynn  Roby  Meekins.  Illustrated. 
A  GLIMPSE  OF  SATURN.  Story.  By  Irene  Brown.  Illustrated. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


Christian  Work  on  the  Battle  Field , 

FROM  ALDERSHOT 

TO  PRETORIA : 

A  Story  of  Christian  Work  among  the  Troops  in 
South  Africa.  By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Sellers.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Allen.  With  15  Illustra¬ 
tions,  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

The  War  in  South  Africa  has  been  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
development  of  many  forms  of  Christian  work.  Never  has  so  much  been 
attempted,  and,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties  afid  imperfections, 
never  "before  has  so  much  been,  done  for  the  bodies.and  the  souls  of  our 
soldiers.  This  book  contains  many  records  of  heroism,  of  suffering 
and  sickness  patiently  borne,  and  of  faithfulness  to  Jesus  Christ,  under 
great  stress  and  trial. 

The  Story  of  the  War  in  South  Africa. 

WITH  OUR  SOLDIERS 
AT  THE  FRONT; 

Or,  Conflict  and  Victory  in  South  Africa.  By 

Henry  Johnson,  Author  of  “Untrue  to  his  Trust,”  Ac. 
With  15  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards.  2s.  6d. 

This  is  a  straightforward  connected  story  of  the  great  struggle  between 
the  British  aurl  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.  While  containing  a  succinct 
narrative  of  all  the  main  occurrences,  it  also  devotes  special  attention  to 
instances  of  individual  heroism,  and  to  many  forms  of  Christian  work 
and  service  connected  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  Army. 

By  E.  WALTER  MAUNDER.  F.R.A.S. 

THE  GREENWICH 

OBSERVATORY : 

A  Glance  at  its  History  and  Work.  By  E. 

Walter  Maunder,  F.B.A.S.,  Assistant  at  the  Observa¬ 
tory.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Original  Photographs, 
large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

This  book,  from  the  pen  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  staff,  contains 
a  very  full  account  of  the  history  and  the  working  of  the  most  famous 
observatory  in  the  world.  The  book  gains  in  value  from  the  fact  that 
very  few  people  can  ever  enter  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 
From  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  work  there  carried  on  day  and 
night,  it  is  possible  for  visitors  to  enter  it  only  once  in  the  year,  and 
then  under  very  stringent  regulations.  Mr.  Maunder  tells,  from  first¬ 
hand  information,  the  strange  life-story  of  the  eight  Astronomers  Royal, 
and  then  in  detail  describes  the  highly  important  work  done  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  navigation,  the  fixing  of  time,  and  the  various  highly 
developed  scientific  departments  connected  with  the  constant  study  of 
the  heavens  there  carried  on  ceaselessly  day  and  night. 

LOUIS  BECKE’S  h lew  Story. 

TOM  WALLIS : 

A  Tale  of  the  South  Seas.  By  Louis  Becke,  Author 
of  “  Wild  Life  in  Southern  Seas,”  “  By  Beef  and  Palm,” 
“Admiral  Phillip,”  Ac.  With  11  Illustrations  by  Lancelot 
Speed.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Mr.  Becke  has  drawn  upon  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  South  Sea 
life  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  story  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
and  in  many  ways  to  instruct  its  readers. 

By  M .  H.  CORNWALL  LEGH. 

GOLD  IN  THE  FURNACE. 

By  M.  H.  Cornwall  Legh,  Author  of  “  An  Incorrigible 
Girl,”  Ac.  With  Illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

A  story  of  self-sacrifice.  The  heroine  suffers  for  the  crime  of  another. 
There  is  exceptional  power  in  the  description  of  prison  life  and  of  the 
refining  influence  of  suffering. 

POPULAR  ANNUALS. 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  ANNUAL,  1900. 

The  Twenty-second  Volume  of  the  “  Boy’s  Own  Paper.” 
With  many  Illustrations,  including  1±  Coloured  or 
Tinted,  8s.  in  handsome  cloth,  832  pages.  Stories  by  W. 
Clark  Bussell,  Jules  Verne,  G.  A.  Henty,  G.  Man- 
ville  Fenn,  David  Keb,  Dr.  A.  N.  Malan.  and  by  other- 
boys’  favourites.  Together  with  a  host  of  popular  written 
papers-  on  every  subject  that  is  interesting  in  the  boys’ 
world,  and  many  others  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  boys 
should  be  interested. 

THE  GIRL’S  OWN  ANNUAL,  1900. 

The  Twenty-first  Volume  of  the  “Girl’s  Own  Paper,” 
Profusely  Illustrated,  Ss.  in  handsome  cloth. 

A  better  gift-book  for  a  girl  cannot  be  found  than  the  “  Girl's  Own 
Annual.”  The  present  volume  fully  sustains  the  well-earned  reputation 
gained  by  its  predecessors.  Among  the  serial  stories  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  -following : — ■“  More  about  Peggy,”  by  G.  De  Horne 
Vaizey  ;  “Life's  Trivial  Round,”  by  Rosa  Noucuette  Carey: 
“  Cynthia’s  Brother,”  by  Leslie  Keith  ;  and  Lady  Dye's  Reparation," 
by  Sabah  Doudaey. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


56  PATERNOSTER,  ROW,  LONDON. 
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J.  N1SBET  AND  CO/S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  XEW  BOOK  OX  THE  CHURCH  QUESTION. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  ENGLISH 

CHURCH.  By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Bowes.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn  Davies,  D.D.  Extra 
crown  8vo,  5s. 

STUDIES  BY  THE  WAY.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  Gd.  net. 

NON  SEQUITUR.  By  Miss  M.  E. 

Coleridge,  Author  of  “  The  King  with  Two  Faces,”  Ac. 
Daintily  bound,  extra  crown  Svo,  Gs. 

BA'  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  ADMIR  ALS  ALL.” 

FROISSART  IN  BRITAIN,  By 

Henry  Newbolt.  With  24  Full-page  Illustrations  taken 
from  Originals  in  the  British  Museum.  Large  crown  Svo,  Gs. 

MEMORIES  AND  IMPRESSIONS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  G.  C.  Beodrick,  Warden  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Demy  Svo.  16s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  D.  L. 

MOODY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.  With  numerous 
Copyright  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound,  crown  4 to,  6s. 

THE  RITUALISTS.  By  Walter  Walsh, 

Author  of  “  The  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement.” 
Small  crown  Svo,  in  cloth.  Is.  6d.  net  ;  paper  covers,  Is.  net. 

THE  PALACE  OF  POOR  JACK.  By 

F.  T.  Bullen.  With  an  Introduction  by  S.  R,  Crockett. 
Small  crown  Svo,  Is.  net. 


TWO  MEW  NOVELS. 

Extra  crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

By  W.  E.  Xobris. 

“An  excellent  story,  very  brightly  and  cleverly  told.”— Scotsman. 

WAGES.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

J.  XISBET  and  CO.,  Limited,  21  Berners  Street,  London. 


£5A  great  novel.” 

THE  PUPPET  SHOW. 

By  Marian  Bower. 

Now  Ready. 

A.  COXSTABLE  and  CO.,  Limited,  Westminster. 


Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUFPLIED.  —  State  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Lawrence 
and  Bullen’s  Sumptuous  Editions  of  "Decameron,”  "Rabelais,”  &c.,  9  vote., 
£8  Ss.  (cost  £14  14s.  net) :  “  Dumas’  Celebrated  Crimes,”  8  vols.,  Illustrated,’ 
3Ss.  6d.  (pub.  £4  4s.  net).— Libraries  and  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  for 
Cash.— HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


The  **  Little  Treasure  ”  Series. 


THE  WAY  TO  BE  WELL. 

By  Mrs.  YORKE  SMITH. 

Imperial  32mo,  paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

“  Full  of  good  advice  and  within  every  one's  reach.”— Spectator. 


MINIATURE  GARDENING.  By  Phcebe  Allen,  Author 

of  “  Playing  at  Botany,”  “  Wanted,  a  Camel,"  &c.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 
“Well  worth  the  money.”— Guardian. 

“  A  capital  threepennyivortb.”— St.  James's  Gazelle. 

OUR  GIRL’S  BOOK  OF  PLAYS.  By  Melicent  Cooper. 

2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each  ;  cloth,  6d.  each. 

“  Well-written  and  amusing.”— School  Guardian. 

HOW  TO  NURSE  IN  OUR  HOMES.  By  A.  M. 

Alexander.  Paper,  3d. :  cloth,  6d. 

“  One  of  the  best  and  safest  little  guides  that  we  have  ever  come  across.” 

— Hospital. 

PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  ON  COOKERY.  By  Alice 

Massixgberd.  2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each  ;  cloth.  6d.  each. 

“A  most  fascinating  little  work.’’— Queen. 

BEAUTIFUL  SEWING.  By  .Josepha  Crane,  Author 

of  ■'  Winifred's  Home,”  &c.  Illustrated.  Paper,  3d.  ;  cloth.  6d. 

RECITATIONS  FOR  RECREATIONS.  Collected  by  Mrs.' 

Tkebeck.  2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each ;  cloth,  6d.  each. 

THE  LITTLE  TREASURE-BOOK  :  a  Selection  of  Poems 

and  Hymns  for  Pleading  and  Recitation.  Edited  by  M.  Bramstox.  Paper, 
3d.  :  cioth,  6d. 

A  GIRL’S  DIFFICULTIES.  By  G.  M.  Ireland  Black- 

bykxk.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

THE  BLUE  BIRTHDAY-BOOK.  Edited  by  Mrs. 

Tb.ee.eck.  Cloth,  6d. ;  printed  in  red  and  black,  cloth  boards,  Is. 


London  :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTOX.  and  CO., 

3  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.C. ;  and  44  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books  of  the 
Season  are  now  in  Circulation. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  Free  on  Application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  on  SALE  (Second¬ 
hand).  Also  a  large  selection  of 

BOOKS  IN  LEATHER  BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOB 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


SO  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

211  Brompton  Road,  S.W.;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LONDON; 
And  at  10-12  Barton  Arcade.  Manchester. 


THE  COMMO  N  W  E  A  L  T  H . 

A  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  MAGAZINE. 

Editor  in  Chief  :  Canon  HENRY  SCOTT  HOLLAND. 
Vol.  5.  No.  10.  *  OCTOBER,  1D00.  3d.  XET. 


Principal  Contents 

THE  ELECTION. 

TEMPERANCE  REFORM:  NOW,  OR  - ? 

HENRY  SIDGWICK. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  BOARD  SCHOOLS 
THE  TRADE  UNION  CONGRESS. 

PLAIN  SERMONS  ON  THE  ATONEMENT.— III. 
RAILWAY  UNREST.  By  uni  EDITOR  OF 

THE  LONDON  BOY. 

PARSON'S  VIEW  OF  THE  G.E.R.  SITUATION. 

NOTES,  REVIEWS,  DRAMA, 


Canon  H.  S.  Holland. 

By  an  Expert. 
C.  F.  G.  Masteraian. 
Rev.  Arnold  Pinchard. 
Henry  Wilkinson. 
Rev.  Percy  Dearm er. 
the  "Railway  Heralix” 
George  Haw. 
Rev.  Hugh  Legge. 
Ac. 


London  :  WELLS  GARDNER,  Paternoster  Buildings.  E.C.  :  and  44  Victoria  St.,  S.W.  ; 

AND  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  NEWSAGENTS,  &c. 


DINNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 
For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 
For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 
Safest  Aperient  for  delicate 


Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


SNER’S 

GLADSTONE 

188 


Catalogues  post-free. 


BAG. 

STRAND. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY. 

insured  against.  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

G4  CORNH1LL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


B 


IKKBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 


SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS..  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £1U.UU0,00U. 
TWO-AXD-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 


allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS.— 

►O  LITERARY  PROPERTY.— The  Public  is 
urgently  warned  against  answering  advertisements 
inviting  MSS.,  or  offering  to  place  MSS.,  without  the 
personal  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  advertiser  or  the  advice  of  the  Society. 

By  order,  G.  HERBERT  THRING,  Secretary. 

4  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

N.B.— The  AUTHOIt.  the  organ  of  the  Society,  is 
published  monthly,  price  6d.,  by  HORACE  CON, 
Bream's  Buildings,  E.C. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS.  1878. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 


s 


No.  284.  OCTOBER,  1900. 

A  Nation  of  Amateurs.  By  the  Hon.  George  C. 

Brodrick,  Warden  of  Merton. 

Ritualism  and  thk  General  Election.  By 
Lady  Wimborne. 

Concerning  Petitions  and  Electioneering 
Pledges.  By  Lady  Sophia  Palmer. 

Notes  and  impressions  from  a  Tour  in  China. 
By  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Blake,  G.C.  M.G., 
Governor  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  Religions  of  China.— IL  Taoism.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Professor  Max  Muller. 

The  Working  Man  and  the  War  Charges.  By 
Frederick  Greenwood. 

Nietzsche  :  an  Appreciation.  By  Oswald 
Cnnvfunl. 

Extravagance  and  Economy  in  the  London 
Sciiool  Board.  By  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  K.C.S.I. 
An  American  Presidential  Campaign.  By 
James  Boyle,  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool. 
Administrative  Reform  in  the  Public 
Service  :  a  Reply.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Algernon  West,  K.C'.B. 

The  Dutcii-Belgians  at  Waterloo.  By  C. 
Oman,  Fellow  of  All  Souls. 

Wanted— a  New  War  Poet.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Birchenough. 

Five  New  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery. 
By  M.  IL  Witt. 

The  Breed  of  Man.  By  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson 
Almond,  Head-Master  of  Loretto. 

The  Newspapers.  By  Sir  Weinyss  Reid. 

London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

No.  1,020.  OCTOBER,  1900.  2s.  6d. 

Doom  Castle  :  .  A  Romance.  By  Neil  Munro. 
Chaps.  1-4. 

Almond's  Nek.  By  “  Linesman." 

How  an  English  Girl  Taught  a  Pennsylvania 
Country  School. 

In  the  Heart  of  Ka  lam  ant  an.  By  Hugh  Clifford 
C'.M.G. 


The  demand  for  Miss  MARIE  CORELLI’S  New  Romance,  THE 
MASTER-CHRI5TIAN,  is  unabated.  100,000  copies  were 
printed  be/ore  publication,  a  number  by  far  the  largest  on 
record.  It  is  evident  that  even  this  enormous  number  will 
be  quite  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  public  demands,  and  a 
New  Edition  of  25,000  is  being  prepared.  Such  a  success  is 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  fiction. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  just  published  a  Novel,  full  of  delightful 
humour,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  JACOBS,  entitled  A  MASTER  OF 
CRAFT,  crown  Svo.  Os.  They  now  publish  his  two  well- 
known  Books,  MANY  CARGOES  and  SEA  URCHINS, 
crown  Svo,  3s.  Od.  each, 

Messrs.  Methuen  announce  the  publication  of  a  New  Book  by 
Mr.  ROBERT  M1CHENS,  Author  of  *•  Flames,”  entitled 
TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE  ;  and  a  New  Romance  by 
Mr.  J.  BLOUNDELLE-BUUION,  SERVANTS  OF  SIN, 
crown  Svo,  Os. 

They  bey  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  publication  of  New  Novels 
by  Mr.  EDEN  1*U I LL POTTS.  Mr.  HENRY  JAMES.  Mr. 
ARTHUR  MORRISON,  LUCAS  MALET,  and  Mr.  BARING- 
GOULD.  The  titles  of  these  books  are  mentioned  below. 

On  October  5th  will  be  published  Mr.  MAX  PE3IBERTON’S 
New  Romance,  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE, 
Crown  Svo ,  Os. 

Messrs.  Methuen  call  particular  attention  to  the  publication  on 
October  10th  of  Mr.  ANTHONY  HOPE’S  New  Novel  of 
modern  politics  and  society,  QUISANTE.  Crown  Svo,  Os. 


Trince  Charles  Edward. 

Lord  Jim  :  a  Sketch.  By  Joseph  Conrad. 

A  Month  in  Ireland.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 

Tile  Ecclesiastical  Situation  in  Scotland. 

Musings  Without  Method.— Clifford  v.  Grundy— 
The  Misfortunes  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre— An 
Ancient  Scandal— Literary  Somnambulism— The 
Ideas  of  the  Air— The  Criminal  Plagiarist— A 
Plea  for  Legitimate  Plagiarism— The  Example  of 
Virgil,  Shakespeare,  and  Moliere— Their  Justifica¬ 
tion—  Tlie  Masterpiece  of  the  Century— Miss 
Corelli  and  “  The  Master  •Christian.” 

The  Military  Policy  of  the  Country  should 
be  an  Offensive  Policy. 

The  Dissolution  of  Parliament. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 


THE  NORTHERN 

COUNTIES  MAGAZINE. 

A  first-class  Magazine-Review'  on  unique  lines. 
Edited  by  HOWARD  PEASE. 

FIRST  NUMBER  (OCTOBER)  NOW  READY. 
Illustrated,  price  6d. 

Contents : 

NORTHUMBERLAND.  By' Mr.  SWINBURNE. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  ELSWICK  ARSENAL.  By  A.  C. 
ASPECTS  OF  MODERN  ART.  By  Sir  WILLIAM 
EDEN,  Bart. 

A  TALE  OF  DEAD  LAD'S  RIGG.  By 
HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFFE. 
BEWCASTLE  CROSS.  By  IV.  G.  COL  LING  WOOD. 
FROM  AN  ANTIQUARY'S  LETTER  CHEST. 

By  the  EDITOR 

THE  LAST  HERMIT  OF  WARKWORTII.  By 
M.  E.  COLERIDGE. 

FROM  LONDON  TOWN:  a  Literary  Letter. 
Bv  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

NORTH  COUNTRY  CHRONICLE. 
AUTOGRAPH  FRONTISPIECE  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
SARGENT,  R.  A. 

Publishers :  Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  EX'.  ;  Andrew  Reid  &  Co., Newcastle. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA, 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

epps’s  cocoa. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  GGGOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS 
is  prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the Cornhill Magazine. post-free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  18  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
to  whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  toward  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent.— Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM  BOUYE1UE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


SONS  OF  THE  MORNING .  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author  of  “  The 

Children  of  the  Mist."  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.”— Morn-in: 7  Post. 

“  Mr.  Phillpotts's  rustics  are  gloriously  funny."— Pall  Mall.  Gazette. 

"The  issues  of  life  are  explored  by  a  master  hand."— Daily  Telegraph. 

“ Full  of  charm.” — Manchester  Guardian.  “  A  vivid  style  and  a  powerful  grasp.” — Athenaeum. 

“  Inimitable  humour.” — Daily  Graphic.  "  A  full-blooded  story.” — Academy. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER,  By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of 

“  The  Wages  of  Sin.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

”  Above  even  the  level  of  her  former  books.”— Westminster  Gazette. 

“  Genuine  imagination  and  charm.”— Da ily  Chronicle. 

“One  only  escapes  tlie  fascination  when  the  hist  page  is  reached.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“Expresses  admirably  some  of  the  true  aspects  of  the  supernatural  life." — Pilot. 

THE  SOFT  SIDE.  By  Henry  James,  Author  of  “What  Maisie 

Knew.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  Will  delight  his  audience." — Outlook.  “A  dexterity  of  workmanship  quite  admirable.”— Morning  Leader. 
“The  workmanship  is  simply  wonderful.  There  is  amusement,  delight,  surprise,  and  admiration." 

“A  string  of  pearls.” — Star.  — Illustrated  London  News. 

CUNNING  MURRELL.  By  Arthur  Morrison,  Author  of  “Tales 

of  Mean  Streets.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  A  success  of  literary  art.  The  effect  is  one  of  distinction  and  charm.” — Morning  Post. 

WINEFREB,  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  Author  of  “  Mehalah.”  Illustrated, 

crown.  8vo,  Gs. 

“  Many  incidents  diversify  this  lively  book.”— Athenecu  m. 

“  This  book  lias  a  healthy,  breezy  quality.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“Full  of  unfailing  interest.” — Scotsman.  “  Full  of  passion  and  adventure.” — Echo. 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN.  By  Stephen  Crane,  Author  of  “  The 

Red  Badge  of  Courage.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

PATH  AND  GOAL,  By  Ada  Cambridge.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  Admirably  told  with  a  fine  sympathy.”— Scotsman. 

“  Fine  character  portraying.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

“We  meet  with  real  human  beings.” — Literary  World. 

“  There  is  strengtli  and  art  in  this  book." — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.  By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author 

of  “Lady  Baby.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“Fortunate  is  the  reader  into  whose  hands  this  book  falls." — Outlook. 

“  Exceedingly  well  written.”— Daily  Graphic.  “  A  light-hearted  story.”— Academy. 


THE  WALKERS  OF  SOUTHGATE.  Being  the  Chronicles  of  ; 

Cricketing  Family.  By  W.  A.  Betteswortii.  Illustrated,  demy  Svo,  15s. 

WITH  THE  BOER  FORCES.  By  Howard  C.  Hillegas.  With 

24  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  MAFEKING.  By  J.  Angus  Hamilton.  With 

many  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  MAFEKING.  By  Filson  Young.  With 

Maps  and  Illustrations,  crowm  Svo,  6s. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  CHINA.  By  J.  W.  Robertson-Scott.  With  a 

Map,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

This  book  of  200  pages  contains  a  complete  account  of  the  history,  races,  government,  religion,  social  life, 
army,  commerce,  and  attitude  to  foreigners  of  the  Chinese. 


THE  LITTLE  LIBRARY. 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Pott  8vo.  Each  Volume,  cloth.  Is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

Edited  by  J.  CuuttTOJf  COLLIN’S,  M.A. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Messrs.  METIIJJEN  will  send  their  Booh  Gazette  and  new  Catalogue  to  any  address. 


METHUEN  and  CO.,  36  Esses  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


MESSRS.  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS’ 


With  3  Photogravure  Illustrations  from  the  Original  Drawings  by 
Archibald  Thorburn.  Sro,  10s.  6d.  net. 

AUTUMNS  IN  ARGYLESHIRE  WITH  ROD 

AND  GUN.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathobxe-Hardi". 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS . 


BY  THE  EARL  OF  ROSSLYN. 


With  IS  Plates  and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  Svo,  126.  6d.  net. 

SPORT  AND  TRAVEL,  EAST  AND  WEST. 

By  Frederick  Courteney  Selous,  Author  of  “A  Hunter’s  Wanderings  in 
Africa,”  &c. 

Contents.— A  Month  in  Asia  Minor— After  Wild  Goats  on  the  Maimun  Dagh 
—Travel,  Sport,  and  Ornithology  in  Asia  Minor — Notes  on  a  Latter-Day  Hunting 
Trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains— Second  Trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


MALARIA,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NEW 

RESEARCHES.  By  Professor  ANGELO  CELL!,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Hygiene,  University  of  Rome.  Translated  from  the  Second  Italian  Edition 
by  John  Joseph  Eyre,  M.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  Irei.,  D.P.II.  Cambridge.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Dr.  Patrick  Manson,  Medical  Adviser  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  With  3  Maps  and  40  Illustrations,  Svo,  10s.  6d. 


HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF  PRE-CHRISTIAN 

EDUCATION.  By  S.  S.  Laurie,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutesand 
History  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  Revised,  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 


THE  PRIMITIVE  SAINTS  AND  THE  SEE 

OF  ROME.  By  F.  W.  Puller,  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Cowley.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  op  Lincoln. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  Svo,  16s.  net. 
i  *»*  This  new  edition  is  to  a  large  extent  a  new  hook,  containing  more  than 
twice  as  much  matter  as  there  was  in  the  original  tcqrk  published  in  1S93 ,  some 
considerable  portions  of  the  old  lectures  having  been  rewritten.  In  this  new 
edition  special  notice  has  been  taken  of  all  the  more  important  arguments  brought 
forward  bg  the  late  Dr.  Luke  Pivington  in  his  “  Primitive  Church  and  the  See  of 
Peter." 

THE  STORY  OF  DR.  PUSEY’S  LIFE.  By 

the  Author  of  “Charles  Lowder.”  With  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
***  This  Life  is  not  an  abridgment  of  Dr.  Liddon’s  work,  but  an  entirely 
independent  memoir. 

LIFE  OF  FATHER  GOREH.  By  C.  E. 

Gardner,  S.S.J.E.  Edited,  with  Preface,  by  Richard  Meux  Benson,  M.A., 
S.S.J.E.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

***  The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  a,  Brahmin  who  took  English  Orders. 


DIFFERENT  CONCEPTIONS  OF  PRIEST- 

IIOOD  AND  SACRIFICE  :  a  Report  of  a  Conference  held  at  Oxford,  Decem¬ 
ber  13th  and  14th,  1800.  Edited  by  W.  San  day,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  attended  the  Conference  :— 


The  Rev.  F.  W.  PULLER  (Society  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley  St. 
John). 

The  Rev.  R.  C.  MOBERLEY,  D.D. 
(Oxford). 

The  Rev.  C.  GORE,  D.D.  (Westminster). 
The  Rev.  H.  S.  HOLLAND  (St.  Paul's). 
The  Rev.  C.  G.  LANG  (Portsea). 

The  Rev.  Archdeacon  WILSON  (Roch¬ 
dale). 

The  Rev.  H.  E.  RYLE,  D.D.  (Cambridge). 


The  Rev.  E.  R.  BERNARD  (Salisbury) 
Tile  Rev.  W.  SANDAY  D.D.  (Oxford). 
The  Rev.  A.  M.  FAIEBAIRN,  D.D. 
(Oxford). 

The  Rev.  S.  D.  F.  S ALMOND,  D.D. 
(Aberdeen). 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  DAVISON  (Hands- 
worth). 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  BARRETT,  D.D. 
(Norwich). 

The  Rev.  P.  T.  FORSYTH  (Cambridge). 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonxhubst  Philosophical  Sehies.) 

PSYCHOLOGY  :  Empirical  and  Rational.  By 

Michael  Maher,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  at  Stonyhurst  College ; 
Examiner  for  the  Diploma  in  Teaching  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
Fourth  Edition,  Rewritten  and  Enlarged,  crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 


FICTION. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  “SILVER  LIBRARY.” 

THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS  0SKA,  By 

Anthony  Hope.  With  9  Illustrations  by  John  Williamson.  New  and 
Cheaper  Issue,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


EDMUND  FULLESTON  ;  or,  The  Family  Evil 

Genius.  By  B.  B.  West,  Author  of  “  Half  Hours  with  the  Millionaires,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 


LONG-MANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW, 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

OCTOBER,  1900. 

Episodes  of  the  Monto. 

The  German  Danger  in  the  Far  East.  By  S. 

Electors  and  the  Navy.  By  C.  McL.  McHardy. 

A  Plea  for  the  Control  of  China.  By  Captain  F.  E.  Younghusband, 
Author  of  “  The  Heart  of  a  Continent.” 

Vatican  and  Quirinal.  By  Richard  Bagot. 

General  Wolfe's  Letters.  By  Miss  Godley. 

The  Oxford  Undergraduate.  By  II.  Brod'rick. 

American  Affairs.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

The  Investor's  Opportunity.  By  W.  R.  Lawson. 

Ghost-Bereft.  By  Miss  Jane  Barlow. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Australia.  By  An  English  Catholic. 
Greater.  Britain. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


London :  EDWAilD  AENOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


ON  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  1st,  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 


TWICE  CAPTURED.  Post  8vo, 
TWICE  CAPTURED.  i°s-6d- 


A  Record  of  Adventure  during  the  Boer  War. 

By  the  EAEL  OF  ROSSLYN. 

With  over  Sixty  Illustrations,  post  8yo,  10s.  6d. 


JOSEPH  CONRAD’S  NEW  STORY. 

LORD  JIM.  A  Tale. 

By  Joseph  Conrad,  Author  of  “  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,’’ 
•“  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,”  ‘-  Tales  of  Unrest,”  Ac.  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  f  October  15th. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

HOW  WE  ESCAPED  FROM  PRE¬ 
TORIA.  By  Captain  A.  Haldane,  D.S.O..  2nd  Battalion 
Gordon  Highlanders.  With  3  Portraits  and  2  Plans  of  the 
Staats  Model  School,  Pretoria,  Is. 

“  As  exciting  as  anything  in  Dumas.”— Spectator. 

“  Since  he  read  ‘  Monte  Cristo,’  my  Baronite  has  not  come  upon  anything  more 
stirring.” — Punch. 

“  A  wonderful  story  of  pluck  and  endurance.”— Pilot* 


KHURASAN  AND  SISTAN. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  C.  E.  Yate,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.G.S.,  Indian  Staff 
Corps,  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  and  Chief  Commissioner 
for  Baluchistan,  late  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  of  India, 
and  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul-General  for  Khurasan  and 
Sistan.  With  Map  and  25  Illustrations  and  Portraits,  in  1  vol. 
demy  Svo.  [Immediately. 


P.E-IS3CE  OF  SIR  EDWARD  HAMLEY'S  STANDARD  WORK. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  WAR 

Explained  and  Illustrated.  By  General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamlet. 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  Second  Impression  of  Fifth  Edition,  with 
Maps  and  Plans,  small  4to,  30s. 

The  Work  is  also  issued  in  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  embraces  Sections  I.-III.  These 
three  sections  of  the  work  have  been  specially  selected  for  the  Army  Examinations. 
Part  II.  contains  Sections  IV.  to  VI.  Part  I.  Small  4to,  10s.  6d.  'Part  II.  Small 
4tO,  21s. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES 

THE  UTTERMOST  FARTHING. 

By  B.  Paul  Neuman,  Author  of  “The  Interpreter’s  House,'’ 
“The  Supplanter,”  “A  Villain  of  Parts.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“This  clever  and  decidedly  original  story.... A  narrative  of  remarkable 
drama  tic  qua  lity.  ’  '—Daily  Ch  roniclc. 

“  Unlike  many  novelists,  Mr.  Neuman  has  a  story  to  tel!,  and,  unlike  many  more, 
he  knows  how  to  tell  it  —  The  reader  will  find  himself  held  in  the  novelist's 
grasp  until  the  very  end.”— King. 

“  A  hook  that  is  -worth  beginning— once  begun  it  will  be  read  to  the  end.” 

—Black  and  TVhitc. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

A  KING’S  PAWN:  a  Romance. 

By  Hamilton  Drummond,  Author  of  “  A  Man  of  his  Acre,” 
“  For  the  Pieligion,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [ Ready  October  6th. 


FRENCH  COOKERY  FOR 

ENGLISH  HOMES. 

Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  also  in  limp  leather,  coloured 
edges,  3s.  "  [Immediately. 


HINTS  ON  HOOKEY. 

By  Frank  de  Lisle  Solbe,  English  International  Team, 
1S97,  1S9S,  1S99,  1900.  With  Diagrams,  crown  Svo,  Is. 

“  Mr.  Solbe  ranges  over  pretty  nearly  the  whole  field  with  a  satisfactory  result. 
There  is  no  padding,  and  there  are  no  words  wasted.. .  .It  is  perhaps  because  it  is 
so  short  and  to  the  point— the  best  hook  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.” 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 

“He  writes  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  clear  and 
practical  instructions  caunut  fail  to  prove  serviceable.”— Glasgow  Herald. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  THE  OXFORD  AND 
CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOLS  EXAMINATIONS,  LONDON  UNIVERSITY,  AND  COLLEGE  OF 

PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN, 


MACMILLAN'S  ELEMENTARY  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  Rev. 
G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  3s.  «a." 

ENGLISH-LATIN  and  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES.  By  Prof.  C.  D. 

Yonge.  Each-soid  separately.  3s.  6d. ;  or  complete,  7s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  LATIN  COURSE.  By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  and  W.  E.  P.  Fantin. 

M.A.  FIRST  PART,  3s.  6d. ;  SECOND  PART,  4s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  SHORTER  LATIN  COURSE  :  being  an  Abridgment  of  Mac¬ 
millan’s  Latin  Course.  FIRST  PART,  Is.  6cL ;  KEY,  4s.  6d.net.  SECOND 
PART,  2s. ;  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net. 

MEISSNER’S  LATIN  PHRASE  BOOK.  Translated  by  H.  W. 'Auden.  M.A.  4s.  6d. 
CH3SAR.— The  GALLIC  WAR.  By  Rev.  John  Boyd,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S. 
■  Walpole,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

- With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  BOOK  IT.  By  Clement  Be, yaks,  M.A. 

Is.  6d.  BOOK  V.  By  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  “BOOK  VI.  By  C.  Colbbck, 
M.A.  Is.  6d. 

CICERO.— The  CATILINE  ORATIONS.  Edited  bv  A.  S.  Wilkins.  Litt.D.  2s.  6d. 

- -  PRO  ROSCIO  AMERINO.  Edited  by  E.  H.  DONKIN,  ALA.-  2s._6d. 

-  DE  SENECTUTE.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 

M.A.  Is.  6d. 

EUTROPlUS.  BOOKS  I.  and  II.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  W.  Welch, 
M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

HORACE.— ODES.  BOOKS  I„  III.,  and  IV.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  T. 
E.  Page,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  each.  Edited  by  the  same.  2s.  each. 

- - The  ODES  and  EPODES.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  5s.  Epodes  separately,  2s. 

- EPISTLES  and  ARS  POETICA.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.  os. 

LIVY.  BOOK  V.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  M.  Alford.  Is.  6d. 

- BOOK  XXI.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M. A.,  and 

J.  E.  Melhuish.  M.A.  1e.  6d. 

- —  BOOK  XXII.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Rev.  W.  W.  CAPES,  M.A.,  and 
J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

FKJEDRUS—  FABLES.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A. 
Is.  6d. 

- —  SELECT  FABLES.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole. 
M.A.  Is.  6d. 

SALLUST.— CATILINA.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A. 
Is.  fid. . 

- —  CATILINA.  Edited  by  C.  MeEIVALE,  D.D.  2s. 

- BELLUM  CATULINiE.  Edited  by  A.  M.  COOK,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

TACITUS.— The  HISTORIES.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  BOOKS  I.  and 
IT.  3s.  6d.  BOOKS  III.- V.  3s.  6d. 

TERENCE.— ADELPHOE.  Edited  by  Prof.  S.G.  ASHMORE.  3s.  6d. 

- HAUTON  TIMORUMENOS.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

With  Translation, ,3s.  6d. 

VIRGIL.— iENEID.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  BOOK  I.  By  Rev.  A.  S. 
Walpole.  M.A.  Is.  6d.  BOOK  I.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  BOOK  II. 
By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  BOOK  VI.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 
BOOK  IX.  By  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  BOOK  X.  Bv  S.  G. 
Owen,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  BOOK  XI.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  BOOK  XII. 
By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  6d. 


GREEK. 

MACMILLAN’S  GREEK  COURSE.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Ruther¬ 
ford,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head-Master  of  Westminster. 

FIRST  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Bv  the  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Rutherford,  M.A.. 

LL.D.  ACCIDENCE,  2s.  SYNTAX,  2s.  Together,  3s.  6d. 

EASY  EXERCISES  in  GREEK  ACCIDENCE.  By  H.  G.  Underhill,  M.A.  2s. 
SECOND  GREEK  EXERCISE  BOOK.  Bv  Rev.  W.  A.  Heard,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 
EASY  EXERCISES  on  the  FIRST  GREEK  SYNTAX.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Nall.  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  GREEK  READER.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises  by 
F.  H.  Colson,  M.A.  3s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK  FROSE  COMPOSITION.  By  H.  PITMAN, 
M.A:  2s.  6d.  KEY,  5s.  net. 

PASSAGES  for  GREEK  TRANSLATION  for  LOWER  FORMS.  By  G.  H. 

Peacock,  M.A.,  and  E.  W.  W.  Bell,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

-ESCHYLUS.  —  PERSIE.  Edited  by  A.  O.  PRlCKAltD,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 
PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Rev.  H.  M. 
Stephenson,  M.A.  is.  6d 

EURIPIDES.  —  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  ALCESTIS.  By  Rev.  M.  A. 
Bayfield,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  MEDEA.  By  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  ?T. A.  Is.  6d. 
HECUBA.  By  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A..  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 
ANDROMACHE.  Edited  by  A.  R.  F.  Hyslop,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

HOMER.— ILIAD.  Edited  by  IV.  Leaf,  Litt.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A. 
BOOKS  XIII.-XXIV.  6s. 

- —  ILIAD.  BOOKS  I..  IX.,  XI.,  XVI.,  XXIV.  The  STORY  of  ACHILLES. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Pratt,  M.A.,  and  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.  5s. 

PLATO.— CRITO  and  PHHSDO.  (Cc.  lvii.  to  end).  Edited  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Keene,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

- —  EUTHYPHRO.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  bv  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

- EUTHYPHRO,  APOLOGY,  CRITO  and  PHJEDO.  Translated  by  F.  J. 

Church.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THUCYDIDES.  BOOKS  VI.  and  VII.  Edited  by  Rev.  PERCIVAL  Frost,  M.A. 
With  Map.  3s.  6d. 

- BOOK  VI.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

- -  BOOK  AMI.  Edited  by  E.  C.  MARCHANT,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

XENOPHON.— ANABASIS.  AVith  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  BOOK  I.  By  Rev.  A. 
S.  AValpole,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  BOOK!.  With  Exercises  by  E.  A.  Wells,  M.A. 
ls..6d.  BOOK  II.  By  Rev.  A.  S.  AValpole,  M.A.  ls.'6d.  BOOK  III.  Bv 
Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  Is.  6d.  BOOK  A'.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 


DIVINITY. 

ST.  LUKE'S  GOSPEL.  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Rev.  J. 
Bond.  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

The  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  to  ST.  MATTHEW.  The  Greek  Text,  with  Iatroduc- 
tioil  and  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  SLOMAN.  2s.  6d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  CREEDS.  By  Rev.  G.  F.  MacleAR,  D.D.  3s.  6d. 

The  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES.  The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 
3s.  6d. 

- The  AUTHORISED  VERSION.  With  Notes  by  T.  E.  PAGE,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 

A.  S.  AValpole,  M.A.  2s.  6d: 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS.  Bv  Rev.  G.  AV.  GARROD.  3s.  net. 

FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.  By  Rev.  G.  AV.  Garrod. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

SCIENCE, 

ELEMENTARY  GENERAL  SCIENCE.  By  A.  T.  SIMMONS,  B.Sc,  and  L.  M. 
Jones,  B.Sc.  3s.  6d.  (Adapted  to  the  London  Matriculation  Course.) 


ENGLISH, 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  PAST  and  PRESENT.  By  J.  C.  NSSFIELD,  M.A.  4s  6d- 
KEY,  2s.  6d.  net.  •  - 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  and  COMPOSITION.  2s.  6d.  KEY 
2s.  6d.  net. 

OUTLINE  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  J.  C.  Nesfield,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

(Specially  adopted  for  the  Preliminary  and  Junior  Local  Exams.) 

WORD-BUILDING  and  COMPOSITION.  By  S.  Wood.  Vol.  I.,  Is.  Vol.  II.,  2s. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  In  WRITING  ENGLISH.  By  E.  H.  Lewis,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  MANUAL  of  COMPOSITION.  By  Prof.  E.  H.  Lewis.  Ss.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH.  LITERATURE.  By  Prof.  G.  SAINISBU rv 
8s.  6d. 

BURKE.— REFLECTIONS  on  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  F.  G.  Selby,  M.A.  .  5s. 

BYRON.-CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.  Edited  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Mofrts. 

-  CANTOS- III.  and  IV.  Is.  3d. 

CHILDREN’S  TREASURY  of  LYRICAL  POETRY.  Selected  by  F.  T.  Fal- 
grave.  Part  I.  Is. 

MACAULAY. — LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME:  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  Is.  3d.  (Contains  the  Prophecy  of  Capys,  Ivry,  and  The 
Armada.) 

MILTON. — PARADISE  LOST.  EOOKS  III.  and  IV.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  M.  Macmillan,  B.A.  Is.  3d.  each  :  sewed.  Is.  each. 

POEMS  of  ENGLAND.  A  Selection  of  English  Patriotic  Foetry.  With  Notes 
by  H.  B.  George,  M.A.,  and  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

SCOTT.— The  LAY  of  the  LAST  MINSTREL.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  bv 
G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Elliot,  B.A.  CANTOS  I.  to  III.,  Is.  3d.‘; 
sewed,  Is. 

-  MARMION.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  M.  Macmillan,  B.A.  Ss. ; 

sewed,  2s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  K.  Deighton.  AS  YOU 
LIKE  IT.  Is.  3d.  HAMLET.  2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  2s.  HENRY  V.  Is.  3d.  MER¬ 
CHANT  of  VENICE.  Is.  3d. 

SPENSER.— The  FAERIE  QUEENE.  BOOK  I.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  H.  M.  PEBCIYAL,  M.A.  3s. ;  sewed.  2s.  6d. 


FRENCH  AND  GERMAN, 

CORNEILLE.— Le  CID.  Edited  bv  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  Is. 

MERiMEE.— COLOMBA.  Edited'by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  2s. 

MOLIERE. — Le  MALADB  IMAGINAIRE.  Edited  by  G.  E.  FASNACHT.  Is.  6d. 
VOLTAIRE.— CHARLES  XII.  Edited  by  G.  E.  FASNACHT.  Ss.  6d. 

The  STUDY  of  FRENCH  ACCORDING  to  the  BEST  and  NEWEST  SYSTEMS. 
By  A.  F.  Eugene  and  H.  E.  Duriaux.  3s.  6d.  EXERCISE-BOOKS,  in 
Eight  Books,  6d.  each. 

MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  COURSE.  By  G.  E.  FASNACHT. 
FIRST  YEAR,  Is.  Supplementary  Exercises  to  First  Year,  Is.  SECOND 
YEAR,  2s.  THIRD  YEAR,  2s.  6d.  KEYS,  4s.  6d.  net  each. 

MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  READERS.  By  the  same.  FIRST 
YEAR,  2s.  6d.  SECOND  YEAR,  2s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  By  the  same.  PART  I.,  2s.  6d. 

KEY.  4s.  6d.  net.  PART  II.,  5s.  KEY,  5s.  net. 

KROEH’S  FRENCH  COURSE.  A  Three-Year  Preparatory  Course.  Bv  C.  M. 
Kroeh,  A.M.  FIRST  YEAR,  3s.  6d.  SECOND  YEAR,  3s.  6d.  THIRD 
YEAR,  os. 

SELECTIONS  of  FRENCH  IDIOMS  for  ENGLISH  READERS.  By  Madame 
Ph.  Plan.  With  a  Preface  b v  F.  F.  Hdget.  3s.  6d. 

An  ABRIDGED  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  for  SCHOOLS.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 
2s.  6d. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  By  Prof. 

Alfred  Elwall  and  Gustave  Masson.  Ss.  6d. 

GOETHE.— EGMONT.  Edited  by  S.  Primer,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 

— -  HERMANN  und  DOROTHEA.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  T. 
Hatfield.  Ss.  6d. 

A  GERMAN  PRIMER.  By  Otto  Siepmann.  Ss.  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net. 
MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  COURSE.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

FIRST  YEAR .  Is.  6d.  SECOND  YEAR,  3s.  6d.  KEYS,  4s.  6d.  net  each. 
MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  READERS.  By  the  same.  FIRST 
YEAR,  2s.  Sd. 

MACMILLAN’S  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.  By  the  same.  PART  I.,  2s.  6d. 
KF.Y,  4s.  6d.  net. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  Prof.  WHITNEY 
and  A.  H.  Edgren.-  5s.  GERMAN-ENGLISH,  3s.  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.  By  F.  C.  Smith.  3s.  6d. 


HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY, 

ELIZABETH.  Bv  E.  S.  Beesly.  2s.  6d. 

A  FIRST  SKETCH  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  PART  I.,  449-1307.  PART  II., 
1307-16S9.  PART  III.,  16S3-1835.  By  E.  J.  Mathew,  M.A.  2s.  each.  Com¬ 
plete.  Ss.  6d. 

A  PRIMER  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Bv  A.  B.  BUCKLEY,  la, 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  A.  B.  BUCKLEY.  3s. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND:  Bv  Edith  THOMPSON.  2s.  6d. 

ANALYSTS  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Bv  Prof.  T.  F.  TOUT.  Is. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By  J.  R.  Green.  LL.D.  8s.  6d. 
Also  in  Four  Parts,  with  Analysis.  3s.  each.  PART  I.,  607-12G5.  PART  II., 
1265-1540.  PART  HI.,  1540-1689.  PART  IV.,  1660-1873. 

A  HISTORY  of  ROME  for  BEGINNERS.  By  E.  S.  SHUCKBURGH,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  8s.  6d. 

The  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  T.  Mommsen.  Abridged  for  Schools  by  C.  Bryans 
and  F.  J.  R.  Hendy.  7s.  6d. 

A  PRIMER  of  the  HISTOR  Y  of  ROME.  By  Bishop  Creighton,  D.D.  Is. 

A  PRIMER  of  the  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  By  C.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A.  Is 

HISTORY  of  GREECE  to  the  DEATH  of  ALEXANDER  the  GREAT.  By  J.  B. 
Bury.  M.A.  Ss.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  GREECE.  By  Prof.  A.  Holm.  Authorised  Translation  Revised  by 
F.  Clarke,  M.A.  4  vols.  Vols.  I.-III.,  6s.  net  each.  Vol.  IV.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  M.A.  3s. 

A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  By  JOHN  RICHARD 
Green,  LL.D.,  and  A.  S.  Green.  With  Maps,  Ss.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLES.  By  Sir  A.  Geikie.  Is. 

The  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ATLAS.  By  J.  BARTHOLOMEW,  is. 

CLASS-BOOK  of  GEOGRAPHY.  By  C:  B.  CLARKE.  2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  2S. 

CLASS-BOOK  of  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  H.  R.  MILL.  3s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY  of  EUROPE.  By  J.  SlME,  M.A.  2s. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  COLONIES.  By  GEORGE  M 
Dawson,  LL.D.,  and  A.  Sutherland,  M.A.  2s. 
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[September  29,  1900, 


Messrs.  Sampson  Low ,  Marston  and  Company 

have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  forthcoming  publication  by  them,  in  conjunct 
tion  with  “THE  TIMES of — 


©frffEittlCSS  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,  1899-1900. 

*  *  This  Hi st or u,  which  In, a  hem  in  course  of  preparation  .for  many  months,  will  be  written  by  several  of  the  Special  Correspondents  of 
«  The  Times  ”  in  South  Africa  and  by  other. well-known  authorities ,  and  will  be  Edited  by  Mr.  L.  E.  AMERY ,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  oxjot 

The  Work  will  be  profuselv_Illustrated  v;ith  Fho_togravure  Portraits  by  the  Rembrandt  Intaglio. Process;^ 
Wans  and  Battle  Plans!  IT  WILL  BE  IN  FIVE  ROYAL  8VO  VOLUMES  (each  volume  e^ual  in  every  respect  to  a  work  sold  at 
a  guinea),  and"  i'oimi:VIITED  PERIOD  ONLY,  orders  will  be  accepted  for  the  complete  set  of  five  volumes  at  £2  12s.  6d.  net 
the  set.  When  the  subscription  list  is  closed  the  price  will  be  raised  to  at  least  £3  2s.  6u.  net  the  set.  Subscription  orders  can  only  be 
taken  on  the  terms  of  the  printed  order  form,  which,  with  a  detailed  prospectus,  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  ana  co., 
St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  who  will  also  forward  prospectuses,  showcards,  and  trade  terms  to  booksellers. 

This  Library  Work,  written  to  meet  the  acknowledged  want  of  an  authoritative  and  full  History  of  the  War,  cannot  fail  to  meet 
with  a  hearty  reception  from  many  thousands  of  readers  all  over  the  world. 

H.R.H.  THE  PE  INCH  OF  WALES  subscribed  for  the  First  Copy,  and  already  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  received  from  sub» 
ecribers  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  of  the  whole  set  of  live  handsome  volumes  for  £2  12s.  6d. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  MAY  BE  CLOSED  AT  ANY  MOMENT. 


Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.  have  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  the 
Approaching  Completion  of  their 

GREAT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 

They  have  just  published  Yol.  V.,  and  Yol.  YI„  completing  the  work,  is  well  advanced. 

After  Vol.  I.  was  published,  Captain  Mahak  (the  Historian  of  “Sea  Power”)  wrote  to  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.,  saying 
«« you  have  a  tremendous  undertaking  in  hand,  and  I  wish  you  all  the  success  your  nation  ought  to  give  you  as  a  matter  of  patriotism  ” 


Yol.  V.  ,V01f  READY. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY  FROM 
THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 
TO  THE  PRESENT. 

By  WM.  LAIRD  CLOWES. 

Illustrated  by  Photogravure  Portraits, 
Maps,  Plans,  and  Pictures 
taken  from  contemporary  and  authentic 
sources. 

The  TIMES,  in  reviewing  Vol.  IV.,  says 
indispensable  work.” 


In  six  handsome  royal  Svo  vols..  25s.  each  net. 

Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  with  an  Index,  and  orders  will  be  taken  either  for  Sets  or  for  separata 
Volumes. 

The  Contributors- — The  present  work,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  is  being  assisted 
by  Sir  Clemexts  Markham,  K.O.B..  P.R.G.S. ;  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N. ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Author 
of  “  Ironclads  in  Action”:  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Car,r  Laughton,  and  many  other  competent 
■writers,  aims  at  being  a  trustworthy  and,  as  far  as  space  allows,  a  complete  history,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present. 

CONTENTS.  Volume  V. 

Including  the  last  War  with  France.  Trafalgar,  and  the  last  War  with  America. 

Chapter  XXXVIII.— Civil  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,  1803-1815.  Appendix  to  Chapter  XXXVIII.,  List 
of  Flag  Officers  Promoted,  1803-1815. 

Chapter  XXXIX.- Military  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,  1803-1815,  Major  Operations. 

Chapter  XL.— Military  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,  1803-1815,  Minor  Operations. 

Appendix  to  Chapters  XXXIX.,  XL.,  and  XLT. 

(a  >  List  of  H.M.  Ships  taken,  lost,  &e.  ;  (b)  French  losses :  (ej  Spanish  losses ;  (d)  Dutch  losses :  (e)  Danish 
losses;  (f)  Russian  losses;  (g)  Turkish  losses;  (ft)  United  States  losses. 

Index. 

This  great  History  of  the  Navy  abundantly  fulfils  its  promise ;  it  is  an  admirable  and 


In  the  press  for  publication  in  October: — 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN’S  “STORY  OP  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.” 

In  1  vol.  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map,  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  Work  on  the  War  in  South  Africa  by  the  great  American  historian  will  unquestionably  prove  of  the  deepest  interest  to  English  readers. 

“Captain  Mahan  is  a  born  historian.”— Daily  News. 


The  FIRST  EDITION  having  been  entirely  sold  out  in  a  few  days,  a  SECOND  is  in  preparation  of  that  unique  Work, 

SAILING  ALONE  AROUND  THE  WORLD.  By  Captain  Joshua  Slocum.  Being 

a  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Experiences  of  the  Sloop  ‘  Spray  ’  on  her  Single-Handed  Voyage  of  46,000*Miles.  With  63  Illustrations,  cr.  8vo, cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  net. 
In  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  September  8th,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  writes “  Everybody  who  loves  the  ocean,  or  likes  to  hear  about  it ;  everybody  who  sets  high  value 
upon  gallant,  fearless  deeds  ;  everybody  who  rejoices  to  see  the  triumphs  of  manhood  over  solitude,  danger,  and  death  itself,  should,  and  must,  read  this  wonderful 
story  of  resolute  adventure.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  the  most  extraordinary  book,  in  its  way,  ever  published.” 


AN  OLD  MAN’S  HOLIDAYS, 

By  ' THE  AMATEUR  ANGLER, 

Author  of  “On  a  Sunshine  Holiday,”  “By  Meadow 
and  Stream,”  “Days  in  Dovedale,”  &c. 

With  16  Illustrations,  fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  net. 

A  SPECIAL  EDITION,  limited  to  250  Copies,  for 
England  anil  America,  -printed  on  Van  Gelder's 
Hand-made  Paper..  The  Illustrations  in  this  Edition 
printed  on  thick  Japanese  paper.  Price  6s.  net. 

[ Ready  next  week. 


NEW  WORE  OF  FICTION  BY  FRANK  SAV1LE. 

THE  BLESSING  OF  ESAU : 

A  Romance  of  the  Marehlands. 

NEW  WORK  BY  JULES  VERNE. 

Crown  Svo, 

very  fully  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THE  WILL  of  an  ECCENTRIC 

By  JULES  VERNE. 

[  Beady  next  week. 


FAMOUS  NOVELS  OF 
THE  SEA. 

One  Guinea  net 
FOR  THE  SET  IXT  A  CASE. 

1.  THE  TWO  ADMIRALS.  By  J.  F.  Cooper.. 

2.  THE  GREEN  HAND.  By  George  Cufples. 

3.  TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOG.  By  Michael  Scott. 

4.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY.  By  Captain  Maeryat. 

5.  MOBY  DICK.  By  Herman  Melville. 

6.  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  ‘  GROSVENOR.’  By 

W.  Clark  Russell. 


Ready  shortly,  A  SUPERB  WORK,  large  Ito,  £3  13s.  6d.  net. 

VAN  DYCK.  50  Full-page  Photogravures  from  the  Most  Celebrated  Paintings  of  Van 

Dyck.  Selected  (by  permission  of  the  Authorities)  from  the  300  Paintings  exhibited  from  August  to  October,  18D9,  at  Antwerp,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  and  the  Belgian  Government,  in  celebration  of  the  three,  hundredth  anniversaryiof  the  birth  of  Van  Dyck.  The  Pictures  were  collected  from 
all  parts  for  this  Exhibition,  among  tiie  contributors  being  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Duke,  of  Norfolk,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Ac.  Each  of  the  Photo¬ 
gravures  will  be  accompanied  by  two  pages  of  descriptive  text  by  Mr.  MAX  ROOSES,  Conservateur  du  Musee  Plantin-Moretus,  and  will  be  printed  in  superb 
style  on  Dutch  Hand-made  Paper.  Thus  the  volume  will  contain  20  pages  of  Introductory  matter,  100  pages  of  Descriptive  Text,  and  5b  beautifully  executed 
Photogravures.  The  size  will  be  large  4to,  and  the  binding  half-parchment,  cloth  sides,  in  a  new  and  perfectly  original  Design  by  a  Dutch  Artist. 


In  handsome  4to  vols.,  cloth  extra,  about  300  pages,  each  £2  2s.  net.  Vol.  I.  published  in  1S98.  Vol.  II.  in  1893.  Vol.  III.  now  ready. 

DUTCH  PAINTERS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Edited  by 

MAX  ROOSES,  Curator  of  the  Plantin-Moretus  Museum,  Antwerp.  Translated  by  F.  KNOWLES.  With  Biographical  Notices.  The  Text  of  each  volume  con¬ 
tains  over  200  Illustrations,  besides  6  Etchings  by  Philip  Zilcken,  6  Photogravure  Plates,  and  12  Half-tone  Pull-page  Plates.  Illustrated  Prospectus  sent  on 
application.  _ _ _ _ 

***  A  Sixteen-Page  List  of  Messrs.  S.  L,,  M.  and  Co.’s  Announcements  can  be  had  post-free. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  and  COMPANY,  Limited, 

ST.  DUNSTAN’S  HOUSE.  FETTER  LANE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


London:  Printed  bv  Love  &  Wyman  (Limited)  at.Nos.  74-76  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. ;  and  Published  by  John  Baker  for  the  “  Spectator  ”  (Limited)  at 
i^tir  LRice,  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  in  tl.o  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Saturday,  September  23th,  1900. 


SPECIAL  LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

FOE  THE 

No.  3,771.]  WEEK  ENDING  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1900.  [IE^SEHVB?oiD]GB^Ti3- 


SEELEY  AND  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE  CELESTIAL  COUNTRY.  Hymns  and  Poems,  chiefly  Mediaeval,  on  the  Joys 

and  Glories  of  Paradise.  With  10  Copper  Plates  after  the  early  Italian  Painters,  super-royal  8vo,  12s.  6d.  [ Shortly . 

CAMEOS.  By  Cyril  Davenport,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum,  Author  of  “  Royal 

English  Bookbindings,”  Ac.  With  over  50  Illustrations,  including  several  in  Colour,  super-royal  8vo  (The  Portfolio  Series),  5s.  net ;  or  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

[ Shortly . 

EMMA  MARSHALL  :  a  Biographical  Sketch.  By  Beatrice  Marshall.  With  Portraits 

and  other  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s.  [In  a  few  days. 

HELMET  AND  SPEAR.  Stories  from  the  Wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By  the 

Kev.  A.  J.  CHURCH,  Author  of  “  Stories  from  Homer,”  Ac.  With  8  Illustrations  by  G.  Morrow.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  [In  a  few  days. 

WIND  FAIRIES,  and  other  Stories.  By  Mary  De  Morgan,  Author  of  “On  a  Pin¬ 

cushion,”  “  The  Necklace  of  Princess  Fiorimonde,”  Ac.  With  many  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.  [Immediately. 

MADAME.  A  Life  of  Henrietta,  Daughter  of  Charles  I.  and  Duchess  of  Orleans.  By 

Mrs.  HENRY  ADY,  Author  of  “  Sacharissa,”  “Beatrice  d’Este,”  Ac.  Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  5  Portraits,  demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  [Immediately. 

THOMAS  GIRTIN  :  his  Life  and  Works.  An  Essay  by  Laurence  Bin  yon.  With  20 

Reproductions  in  Autotype,  imperial  4to,  cloth,  £2  2s.  net. 

“  This  splendidly  illustrated  study  of  the  work  of  Girtin.” — Academy. 

“It  will  for  the  first  time  put  before  students  of  English  water-colour  an  adequate  view  of  the  work  of  this  artist.”— Literal ure. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

GENERAL  JOHN  JACOB,  of  the  Sind  Light  Horse.  By  Alexander  Innes  Shand, 

Author  of  “  The  War  in  the  Peninsula, ”  Ac.  With  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  16s. 

“When  we  build  the  Valhalla  of  the  Empire,  none  will  better  deserve  a  place  therein  than  General  John  Jacob." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“A  warden  of  the  marches  whose  personal  presence  was  equal  to  that  of  a  regiment.”—  Times. 

“Mr.  Shand  reveals  the  striking  personality  of  Jacob  with  remarkable  vividness.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

OUR  FLEET  TO-DAY,  and  its  Development  during  the  last  Sixty  Years.  Bv  Captain 

S.  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  R.N.  With  many  Illustrations,  5s.  a  sr 

“  An  excellent  work  well  got  up  and  copiously  illustrated.”— Globe. 

"Essentially  a  book  to  be  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  naval  matters."— Birmingham  Post. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  PRESENCE,  and  other  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G. 

MOULE,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  3s.  6d. 

“A  boob  of  great  spiritual  beauty.” — Guardian. 

“  The  whole  volume  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  will  be  of  especial  service  to  cultivated  readers.”— Record. 


Recent  Publications. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JOHANNES 

BRAHMS.  By  Dr.  J.  V.  Widmanst  and  Professor  Dietrich.  Translated 
from  tfie  German  by  DORA  E.  Hecht.  With  2  Portraits,  large  crown  8vo,  6s. 
“It  is  some  time  since  we  have  read  a  musical  book  that  has  given  us  so  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Two  portraits  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  book.” — Musical  Times. 

THE  PARSON’S  DAUGHTER;  and  How 

She  was  Painted  by  Mr.  Romney.  A  Story  by  Emma  Marshall.  With 
8  Illustrations  after  Romney  and  Gainsborough,  5s. 

“  Written  with  that  charm  and  feeliDg  for  the  perfume  of  a  period  which  the 
author  has  so  frequently  brought  to  bear  on  similar  themes.”— Outlook. 

WOLF’S  HEAD;  a  Story  of  the  Prince  of 

Outlaws.  Bv  the  Rev.  E.  Gilliat,  Author  of  “The  King's  Reeve,”  “In 
Lincoln  Green,”  &c.  With  8  Illustrations,  os. 

“A  thrilling  story  of  the  days  of  Robin  Hood.  No  one  could  help  being  struck 
by  the  realistic  tone  given  to  the  characters.”— Yorkshire  Post. 

SYLVIA  IN  FLOWER  LAND.  By  Linda 

Gardiner.  With  16  Illustrations  by  Herbert  E.  Butler.  3s.  6d. 

“Attractive  as  any  fairy  tale _ and  as  a  most  ingenious  attempt  to  popularise 

amongst  young  people  a  science  in  which  they  may  find  life-long  enjoyment,  her 
delightful  little  book  deserves  every  success.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

FOURTH  EDITION. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY.  Popularly  Ex¬ 
plained.  By  Richard  Kerr,  P.G.S.  With  Preface  by  Sir  W.  H.  Preece, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  many  Illustrations,  cloth,  Is.  6d. ;  or  sewed,  Is. 

“  The  author  has  achieved  conspicuous  success  in  his  attempt  to  give  the  genera! 
public  a  good  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  the  various  systems  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  Capitally  illustrated."— Athenaeum. 


GREEK  TERRACOTTA  STATUETTES.  By 

C.  A.  Hutton.  With  a  Preface  by  A.  S.  Murray,  LL.D.  With  17  Examples 
printed  in  Colour,  and  36  printed  in  Monochrome,  7s.  net. 

“  Those  who  wish  to  ‘  understand  ’  could  not  have  a  pleasanter  guide  than  Miss 
Hutton. . . .This  charming  volume.”— Guardian. 

AFRICA  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  Edgar  Sanderson,  M.A.  With  a  Map  and  4  Portraits  on  Copper — Lord 
Kitchener,  Lord  Cromer,  General  Gordon,  Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes.— 5s. 

“  A  really  valuable  book,  which  summarises  lucidly  and  in  a  readable  6tyle  the 
action  of  European  Powers  in  Africa  since  our  first  invasion  of  Egypt  and  conquest 
of  the  Cape.”— Spectator. 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  PENINSULA.  By 

Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  4  Portraits  on  Copper— Wellington,  Sir 
John  Moore,  Soult,  and  Massena— and  6  Plans,  5s. 

“An  able  summary  of  a  memorable  series  of  campaigns.. .  .Uniformly  interesting 
and  well  balanced.”— Times. 


THE  STORY  BOOKS  OF  LITTLE  GIDDING. 

From  the  Original  Manuscript  of  Nicholas  Ferrar.  With  an  Introduction 
by  E.  Cruwys  Sharland,  and  several  Illustrations,  6s. 

“  As  one  turns  from  this  book,  one  seems  to  be  coming  out  of  the  sedate  sweet¬ 
ness  of  a  formal  ‘  knotted  ’  garden.”— Saturday  Review. 

THE  CLERGYMAN’S  LEGAL  HANDBOOK 

AND  CHURCH  WAR  DEN’S  GUIDE  :  being  a  Manual  of  the  Laws  affecting 
the  relative  Rights,  Position,  and  Duties  of  the  Clergy  and  their  Parishioners. 
With  Appendices  containing  important  Statutes,  including  the  Benefices  Act, 
1898.  By  the  late  James  Murray  Dale.  Edited  by  John  Shuckburgh 
Risley,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d 
“  The  best  elementary  manual  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  ."—Law  Journal. 


London :  SEELEY  and  CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russell  Street, 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST 


SKETCHES  OF 

THE  IRISH :  JUST  AS  THEY  ARE. 

Though  Saxon  and  Celt  disagree  in  their  labours 
Their  tongues  are  as  one  in  the  praising  of 

NEIGHBOURS. 

By  JULIA  M.  CROTTIE.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Newspapers  which  have  praised,  this  book. 


J.  M.  DENT  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 


THE  HADDON  HALL  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  GRANBY  and  Mr.  GEORGE  A-  B.  DEWAR. 
With  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net.  per  vol. 
TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 
HUNTING.  By  J.  Otho  Paget.  With  6  Photogravures 

and  other  Illustrations. 

Standard. — “We  have  seldom  read  anything  more  graphically  described,  or 
more  true  to  the  life,  than  the  run  through  the  ten  acres  of  gorse  and  blackthorn, 
till  the  cub  is  forced  to  bolt,  and  is  killed  a  mile  off  in  the  open.” 

OUR  FORESTS  AND  WOODLANDS.  By  Dr.  Nisbet. 

With  5  Photogravures  and  other  Illustrations. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “A  valuable  contribution  to  British  forestry,  and  should 
certainly  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  country  life.’’ 


SAXON.  CELTIC. 


The  Athenteitm  says :  “  Every  line  of 
these  Irish  stories  is  so  redolent  of  the 
soil  that  they  cannot  fail  to  interest  any¬ 
one  to  whom  the  study  of  unsophisti¬ 
cated  human  nature  is  attractive.” 

The  Bookman  says:  “Among  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  books  of  distinction  pub¬ 
lished  at  this  season  ‘Neighbours,’  by 
Miss  Julia  M.  Crottie,  stands  out  with 
some  prominence.. .  .all  the  characters 
are  good,  containing  pathos  and  humour, 
particularly  humour.... we  only  feel 
grateful  for  a  book  which  is  at  once  so 
entertaining  and  so  genuine  a  record  of 
Irish  life  as  it  is.” 

The  Academy  says :  “  These  ‘  Annals 
of  a  Dull  Town’  are  never  dull.  We 
realise  the  people  of  Innisdoyle  with 
unusual  vividness..  ..Miss  Crottie  has 
both  understanding  and  sympathy.  She 
has  also  that  rare  instinct  for  dialogue 
which  alone  can  make  such  stories 
absolutely  faithful.” 

The  St.  James’s  Gazette  says : 
“‘Neighbours,’  by  Miss  Julia  Crottie, 
is  delightful . . .  .we  recommend  it  to  all 
and  sundry.” 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  the  Add 
Ireland  Review,  says :  “  Unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken.  Miss  Crottie  is 
destined  to  make  an  abiding  mark  on 
the  literature  of  the  country  which  is 
both  hers  and  mine.” 

The  Freeman's  Journal  says: 
“  There  are  passages  of  great  power  and 
pathos,  and  the  true  manner  of  the  Irish 
peasant’s  conversation  is  faithfully 
given.... We  welcome  the  work  very 
warmly  and  we  hope  it  is  only  the 
harbinger  of  more  studies  in  the  same 
understanding  and  sympathetic  strain.” 

The  Irish  Times  says  :  “  A  most 
delightful  series  of  short  stories ....  the 
next  instalment  of  these  annals  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  interest.” 

The  Belfast  News  Letter  says: 
“  They  are  exceedingly  true  to  the  life, 
very  cleverly  written  and  entertaining 
in  a  marked  degree.” 


THE  MEDIAEVAL  TOWN  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

FLORENCE.  By  E.  G.  Gardner.  With  Illustrations 
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THE  LARGER  TEMPLE  SHAKESPEARE.  In  12  vols- 
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in  Notes  and  Glossaries.  Cloth,  square  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net  per  vol. 

***  There  is  also  a  Large-Paper  Edition,  limited  to  175  copies,  bound  in  vellum, 
and  with  numerous  extra  Illustrations.  The  price  of  this  Edition  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Booksellers’. 

Bookman. — “  In  many  ways  the  edition  is  unique.  Its  get-up  is  scholarly  and 
useful,  and  a  pleasure  to  handle  and  look  upon.  The  illustrations  are  of  real 
interest  to  the  student,  which  is  not  the  case  in  all  such  editions ;  the  glossaries 
affixed  to  each  play  are  excellent ;  while  the  notes,  mainly  composed  of  com¬ 
parisons  of  various  readings,  are  just  what  is  needed.” 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

RICHARD  WAGNER.  By  Howston  Stewart  Chamber- 

lain.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  AINSLIE  Hight,  and  Revised  by 
the  Author.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations  in  the 
Text,  crown  4to,  10s.  6d.  net. 


CRITICAL  STUDIES.  By  Otjida.  Second 

Edition,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN.  By 

A.  W.  Moore,  M.A..  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Keys,  Author  of  “Manx  Surnames  and  Place  Names,"  “Sodor  and  Man” 
(S.P.C.K.),  The  “Folklore  of  the  Isle  of  Man,”  &c.  With  a  new  Map  of  the 
Island.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  32s. 


IN  THE  ICE  WORLD  OF  HIMALAYA: 

among  the  Peaks  and  Passes  of  Ladakh,  Nubra,  Suru,  and  Baltistan.  By 
Fanny  Bullock  Workman,  F.R.S.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  Member  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  Washington,  and  William  Hunter  Workman,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Members  of  the  French  Alpine  Club,  Authors  of  “  Algerian 
Memories  ”  and  “  Sketches  Awheel  in  Fin  de  Siecle  Iberia.”  With  4  large 
Maps  and  nearly  100  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  16s. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  JAPAN. 

HALF-HOURS  IN  JAPAN.  By  the  Rev. 

Herbert  Moore,  M.A.  (some  time  S.P.G.  Missionary  in  the  country).  With 
over  70  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  6s. 


TRAMPING  WITH  TRAMPS :  Studies  and 

Sketches  of  Vagabond  Life.  By  Josiah  Flynt.  6s. 

“  This  book,  fascinating  from  the  point  of  the  mere,  reader,  is  a  genuine  contribu¬ 
tion  to  sociology.”— Dally  Chronicle. 


A  FASCINATING  NEW  NOVEL  OF  LIFE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

THE  DEVIL’S  HALF  ACRE.  By  “Alien” 

Author  of  “  Untold  Half,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  (Unwin’s  Green  Cloth 
Library.) 


SKETCHES  OF  AUSTRALIAN  BUSH  LIFE. 

LANDLOPERS  :  the  Tale  of  a  Drifting 

Travel  and  the  Quest  of  Pardon  and  Peace.  By  J.  Le  Gay  Brerbton 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ALLEN  LORNE, 

MINISTER  OF  RELIGION.  By  Alexander  MacDougall.  Cloth,  6s. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

BUBBLES:  HIS  BOOK.  By  II.  F.  Irvine. 

Profusely  Illustrated,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900.  Part  IV. 
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BOOKS. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  WAR* 

Me.  Cockle’s  bibliography  of  military  boots  is  perfect  in  its 
kind.  Simply  arranged,  admirably  printed,  and  embellished 
with  a  valuable  set  of  illustrations,  it  is  a  complete  guide  to  the 
warlike  literature  of  the  world  down  to  the  year  1642.  Nor  is  a 
bibliography  the  curious,  dryasdust  thing  it  may  appear  to  the 
inexpert.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  labour-saving  instrument 
of  great  worth.  If  learning  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of 
knowing  where  to  find  facts,  bibliographies  might  almost  take 
the  place  of  learning ;  and,  as  Mr.  Oman  says  in  the  preface, 
“  none  know  so  well  the  value  of  a  good  Bibliography  as  those 
who  have  had  to  work  at  the  same  time  at  two  topics,  one  of 
which  has  and  the  other  has  not  been  dealt  with  by  a  com¬ 
petent  bibliographer.”  But  an  intelligent  catalogue  has 
another  quality :  it  admits  the  amateur  into  the  forecourt  of  a 
subject,  and  even  if  he  penetrate  no  further  he  may  carry 
away  with  him  a  knowledge  which,  however  superficial,  is  at 
least  systematic. 

Now,  Mr.  Cockle  has  catalogued  and  described  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  military  books  published  in  England  between 
the  years  1489  and  1642.  The  most  of  them  are  of  foreign 
inspiration,  because  the  art  of  war  was  not  followed  in  England 
with  much  independence  between  1542,  say,  and  1642. 
Those  Englishmen  who  fbught,  fought  under  the  standards  of 
France  or  Italy,  and  they  brought  back  with  them  the  tactics 
they  had  learned  abroad.  Therefore,  in  the  enforced  leisure 
of  peace  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  reduce  the  art  of 
war  to  a  science  according  to  the  miles  observed  in  foreign 
countries.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  English,  supreme  in 
the  handling  of  the  longbow,  had  their  own  school  of  war 
They  followed  their  own  tactics,  which  were  r  umphant  at 
Agincourt  as  they  were  triumphant  at  Poitiers,  and  our  bitterest 
enemy  could  not  charge  us  with  borrowing  from  others  the  arm 
which  then  made  us  victors  of  the  world.  But  Mr.  Cockle's 
military  literature  does  not  begin  until  the  longbow  was 
falling  in  favour,  for  since  the  active  soldier  commonly 
leaves  it  to  others  to  chronicle  and  analyse  his  victory, 
we  have  no  scientific  record  of  the  tactics  employed 
by  the  generals  who  won  their  battles  with  the  aid  of 
our  primitive  artillery.  In  fact,  long  before  our  litera¬ 
ture  begins  the  arquebus  had  begun  to  threaten  the  long¬ 
bow,  and  it  was  only  our  sturdy  conservatism  that  preserved 
the  famous  clothyard  shaft  in  the  very  presence  of  gun¬ 
powder.  But  the  arquebus  did  not  instantly  have  its  way. 
Clothyard  shafts  were  fired  against  the  Armada,  although 
they  were  as  palpable  anachronisms  as  the  bows  and 
arrows  wherewith  China  a  few  years  since  confronted 
the  modern  rifles  of  Japan.  Moreover,  Sir  John  Smythe 
was  still  ready  to  plead  the .  cause  of  the  longbow  as  late 
as  1590,  and  to  protest  with  what  force  he  could  against 
the  theories  adduced  by  Sir  Roger  Williams.  These  two 
writers,  indeed,  may  be  taken  to  represent  fairly  enough 
the  old  and  the  new  school.  Sir  John  champions,  with  a 
fine  ingenuity,  “the  excellencie,  sufficiencie,  and  wonderful 
effects  of  Archers,”  while  Sir  Roger's  argument  may  be  said 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  longbow. 

Sir  John  Smythe  objects  to  the  arquebus  because  it  is  less 
effective  than  the  longbow,  and  the  argument  might  appear 
sound  to  the  conservative  of  to-day.  The  history  of  military 
criticism  is  singularly  uniform.  The  deadlier  the  weapon, 
the  less  effective  it  has  seemed  to  its  contemporaries,  and  with 
reason.  War  is  a  game  of  cunning  as  well  as  of  slaughter, 
and  a  murderous  weapon  compels  surrender  without  much 
bloodshed.  When  a  long-range  gun  commands  a  height  held 
by  five  hundred  of  the  enemy,  the  five  hundred  lay  down  their 

*  -4  Bibliography  of  English  Military  Boohs  up  to  1642  and  of  Contemporary 
Foreign  Works.  By  M.  J.  D.  Cockle.  With  an  introductory  Note  by  Charles 
Oman,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  [30s.] 


arms  the  more  readily  because  they  know  that  physical 
bravery  can  achieve  nothing  against  superior  mechanism. 
They  have  done  all  that  men  dare  do,  and  they  realise  full 
well  that  “  who  dares  do  more  is  none.”  In  fact,  they  are  like 
a  cricketer  whose  wicket  has  been  knocked  over.  They  do  not 
insist  that  their  heads  should  be  broken  before  they  leave  the 
wicket.  But  this  argument  did  not  appeal  to  Sir  John 
Smythe,  who  merely  saw  that  less  lives  were  sacrificed  to 
modern  weapons,  and  therefore  believed  that  modern  weapons 
were  less  effective.  He  plainly  sets  it  down  that  all  firearms 
are  inferior  to  the  longbow,  and  of  firearms  he  prefers  the 
more  ancient  model.  Arquebuses,  for  instance,  “  by  many 
miscalled  calivers,  though  as  good  fifty  years  ago  as  at  the 
time  of  writing,”  are,  in  his  opinion,  “  better  than  muskets ; 
which,  being  of  greater  length  and  height  of  bullet,  were 
heavier,  and  moreover  required  to  be  fired  from  rests,  a  neces¬ 
sity  which  precluded  their  employment  in  skirmishes.”  But 
not  only  were  the  new  weapons  difficult  of  employment,  they 
produced  but  a  paltry  effect.  “  All  the  imperfections,”  says 
he,  “  in  the  loading  of  harquebus  and  musquet  are  the  causes 
that  upon  many  great  skirmishes  that  have  been  verie  hot, 
and  continued  many  hours  with  new  supplies  on  every  side,  it 
hath  often  happened,  that  in  discharging  on  both  sides  many 
thousands  of  bullets  within  three,  four,  or  five  scores,  and 
nearer,  there  hath  not  been  on  both  sides  slain  and  hurt  with 
bullets  thirty  men.”  So  in  the  recently  finished  war,  in  which 
both  sides  used  repeating-rifles  and  smokeless  powder,  the 
losses  have  been  less  than  in  the  old  days  when  muzzle-loaders 
afforded  a  better  chance  of  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  warfare  losses  vary  inversely  with  the 
deadliness  of  the  weapons. 

But  the  ancient  controversy  of  the  longbow  apart,  our 
military  literature  was,  as  Mr.  Cockle  says,  a  “parasite”  in  its 
first  period.  Even  Sir  John  Smythe,  champion  though  he  was 
of  ancient  practices,  had  seen  service  chiefly  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  like  his  colleagues,  was  apt  to  look  at  the  science  of 
war  through  the  eyes  of  foreign  experts.  Perhaps  we 
may  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  W.  N.  Archer’s  Double 
Armed  Man,  which  also  applauded  the  achievements  of 
our  British  bowmen,  and  which  attempted  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  combined  bow  and  pike  over  all  weapons. 
And  W.  N.  Archer  did  not  attempt  to  hedge.  Though 
he  wrote  in  1625,  when  the  controversy  was  finished  and 
done  with,  he  did  not  scruple  to  declare  that  “Bartholdus 
Swart,  the  Franciscan  Fryer,  with  his  most  devilfish  Inven¬ 
tion  of  Gunpowder,  is  the  most  damnable,  and  from  hell  itself 
invented.”  But  the  most  of  the  books  are,  as  we  have  said,  of 
foreign  inspiration,  and  their  one  definite  lesson  is  that  while 
strategy  is  perpetually  the  same,  tactics  change  with  the 
changing  weapons.  And  thus  Mr.  Cockle  brings  his  catalogue 
down  to  1642,  in  which  year  Cromwell  made  his  “New 
Model,”  and  England  once  again  gave  to  the  world  a  set  of 
tactics  which  shaped  the  art  of  war  as  boldly  as  the  handling 
of  the  clothyard  shaft  had  shaped  it  three  centuries  earlier. 


THE  RELIGION  AND  MORALS  OF  ANCIENT 
EGYPT* 

Mk.  Myer  seems  not  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  English 
language.  He  generally  contrives  to  make  himself  under¬ 
stood,  but  his  style  is  feeble  and  awkward  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  eccentricities  of  his  punctuation  are  beyond  description. 
These  defects  hinder  him  from  doing  full  justice  to  his  sub¬ 
ject.  His  method,  too,  might  easily  be  improved.  The  object 
which  he  proposes  to  himself  is,  it  appears,  ethical.  The 
practical  results  of  religion  seem  to  him  unsatisfactory,  an 
experience  not  less  common,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  London 
and  Paris  than  in  New  York  and  Chicago, — Mr.  Myer’s  book 
comes,  we  see,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  though  the 
title-page  gives  us  no  hint  of  the  fact.  He  proposes,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  help  forward  an  advance  that  is  lamentably  slow  by 
going  back  to  the  most  ancient  of  what  may  be  called  origines 
ethicae.  The  “  so-called  modem  enlightened  races  ”  are  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  “  Ancient  Egyptian  people  in  religion, 
philosophy,  good  manners,  refinement,  and  the  treatment  of 
women.”  In  view  of  this  object  it  would  have  been  well  to 
banish  much  matter  that  may  be  described  as  purely 
critical.  In  the  “  Analysis  of  the  Confessions  ”  found 

*  The  Oldest  Books  in  the  World.  By  l6aac  Myer,  LL.D.  London  :  Keiran 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.  [30s.] 
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in  Book  CXXV.  of  the  Boole  of  the  Dead  we  have  given 
us  in  wearisome  iteration  versions,  sometimes  absolutely 
identical,  made  by  various  Egyptologists.  In  section  1,  for 
instance,  we  have  eight  equivalents  of  one  maxim,  none  of 
them  presenting  any  difference  of  the  slightest  importance. 
Sir  P.  le  P.  Renouf  gives :  “  I  am  not  a  doer  of  wrong  to  men. 
Why  then  fill  up  space  with  Dr.  Pleyte’s  “  I  have  not  com¬ 
mitted  sins  to  men,”  or  the  “  I  have  not  done  evil  to  men  ” 
of  the  unnamed  translator  of  the  Turin  Papyrus  ?  In 
section  26  we  have  seven  variants  of  the  boast  that  the  con¬ 
fessor  has  not  tampered  with  the  beam  of  a  balance ;  the 
next  section  goes  over  the  same  ground,  though  here  the  last 
of  seven  readings  has  something  quite  different,  “  I  have  not 
defrauded  the  gods  of  their  choice  offerings,”  a  variance 
which  requires  some  explanation.  In  section  28  there  are 
five  various  expressions  of  the  virtue  of  not  carrying  off  milk 
from  the  mouth  of  a  nurseling.  The  result  is  that  twenty- 
nine  pages  are  occupied  with  what  might  have  been  much 
more  effectively  given  in  a  quarter  of  the  space.  The  same 
thing  occurs  in  other  chapters.  It  helps  to  make  the  volume 
a  costly  one,  but  it  can  hardly  promote  its  efficiency  as  an 
agent  of  reform  ;  “  500  copies  at  thirty  shillings  ”  will  not  go 
very  far  in  converting  the  world  from  its  evil  ways. 

The  first  portion  of  the  book,  after  the  general  introduction, 
is  devoted  to  the  “  Prisse  Papyrus,”  so  called  from  its  first 
editor.  M.  Prisse  had  employed  some  fellahs  to  excavate  in 
the  Necropolis  of  Thebes.  One  of  them  brought  him  this 
manuscript,  which  had  not  been  found,  he  said,  at  Thebes, 
but  had  been  given  him  for  sale  by  a  third  person.  The  man 
was  probably  lying,  and  M.  Prisse  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  papyrus  was  found  in  a  Royal  tomb  of  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty.  This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Budge  also.  But  it  is  a 
copy  of  treatises  belonging  to  a  far  earlier  time,  one  provi¬ 
sionally  attributed  to  the  early  days  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  the 
other  dating  some  four  centuries  later,  the  time  of  the  Fifth. 
The  earlier  moralist  had  little  to  say  beyond  caution  against 
drunkenness  and  gluttony,  but  the  latter,  Ptah-Hotep  (of  the 
reign  of  Assa),  had  a  much  wider  range.  Here  are  some  of 
his  maxims : — 

“  Wisdom  is  more  difficult  to  find  than  emeralds.” 

“  Justice  is  great,  unchangeable,  and  assured.”  (Compare  the 
famous  words  of  Antigone :  “  This  is  not  of  to-day  and  yesterday, 
but  lives  for  ever.”) 

“  If  thou  humblest  thyself  in  obeying  a  superior,  thy  conduct 
is  wholly  good  before  God.” 

“  Do  not  repeat  an  extravagance  of  language ;  it  is  a  thing 
which  has  escaped  from  a  heated  soul.” 

“  A  good  son  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  God.” 

The  next  document  treated  of  is  the  “  Papyrus  of  the  Scribe 
Aui,”  otherwise  called  “  The  Bulak  Papyrus.”  Here  there 
is  some  variety  of  opinion  about  the  date,  both  of  the 
composition  and  of  the  actual  copy  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  Egyptian  palaeography  is  less  definite  than  that  which 
concerns  the  Greek  and  Roman  codices.  Conjectures  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  manuscript  range  between  1200  and 
525  B.C.  The  matter  is  certainly,  in  part  at  least,  much 
older.  Ethical  aphorisms  are  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  without  much  change.  Our  own  proverbs  preserve 
words  which  are  fallen  out  of  use, — “  harder  than  the  netlier 
millstone  ”  is  an  instance.  The  matter,  however,  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Myer,  later  than  that  of  the  Prisse  Papyrus.  The 
more  frequent  references  to  religious  ritual  prove,  he  thinks, 
so  much.  The  older  document  is  inspired  by  a  lofty 
monotheism  which  did  not  concern  itself  with  worship  paid 
to  this  or  that  deity.  Orthodox  thinkers  will  find  Mr. 
Myer,  for  once  at  least,  on  their  side.  A  more  con¬ 
vincing  argument  will  be  found  in  the  evidences  of  a  more 
developed  social  condition.  “  If  vices  have  increased,  manners 
have  softened  and  become  more  refined.”  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  utterance  on  the  religious  side  of  life  is  to  be 
found  in  the  eleventh  section,  where  we  have,  “Pray  humbly, 
with  a  loving  heart  in  which  all  the  words  are  said  in  secret.” 
A  later  section  (56)  deals  with  the  position  of  women.  Its 
precepts  do  not  go  much  beyond  good  manners,  though  Mr. 
Myer  thinks  that  “they  advance  the  idea  of  an  equality  of  the 
6exes,”  and  that  it  is  “to  the  glory  of  ancient  Egyptian 
wisdom  that  it  has  been  the  first  to  express  the  dignity  and 
high  position  of  the  wife  and  the  woman.”  It  is  quite  true, 
as  he  says,  that  “one  of  the  greatest  Sovereigns  of  Old  Egypt 
was  the  Queen  Hatshepsu.”  But  her  reign  was  something 
like  a  usurpation.  By  wearing  male  attire  (a  fact  which 
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Mr.  Myer  mentions  without  apparently  recognising  its  sig¬ 
nificance)  she  seems  to  have  acknowledged  that  her  position 
was  abnormal. 

Part  VI.  is  devoted  to  the  “  Papyrus  of  Sayings,”  attri¬ 
butable,  Mr.  Myer  thinks,  to  the  time  of  the  Hyksos,  when, 
as  the  writer,  who,  according  to  this  theory,  was  one  of  the 
oppressed  race,  puts  it,  “  barbarians  take  from  everywhere  un¬ 
lawful  gain ;  nothing  remains  from  yesterday.”  It  contains 
many  allusions  to  Egyptian  customs  and  social  habits,  but  as 
a  contribution  to  ethics  it  has  little  importance. 

Mr.  Myer  thinks  that  many  of  the  origins  of  Christianity 
may  be  found  in  Egypt,  and  even  speculates  on  the  possibility 
of  the  Founder  having  visited  that  country  (otherwise  than  in 
His  childhood).  It  does  not  trouble  us  to  be  confronted  with 
anticipations  of  Christian  ethics.  No  reasonable  being  ever 
supposed  that  a  brand-new  code  of  morals  was  introduced  by 
the  great  teacher  of  Nazareth.  The  theory  really  formidable 
to  belief  is  that  of  ethical  evolution.  Even  those  who  care 
little  for  the  historical  side  of  Christianity  hold  that  human 
virtue  found  its  consummate  expression  in  a  living  Christ; 
without  this  they  can  hardly  “profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians.”  Mr.  Myer  does  not  trouble  us  with  all  his 
eulogies  on  the  moral  teaching  of  the  “  Oldest  Books  in  the 
World.”  We  have  gladly  selected  some  of  the  most  striking 
passages.  But  the  selection  is  not  easy.  As  a  whole  they 
are  vastly  inferior  to  the  Old  Testament,  not  to  speak  of  the 
New  Testament,  ethics.  Half  a  dozen  chapters  of  the 
“  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ”  far  more  than  counterbalance  the 
whole. 

Nor  does  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  immortality  (discussed 
in  VHI.-XII.)  show  all  the  greatness  which  Mr.  Myer  attri¬ 
butes  to  it.  It  was  certainly  not  a  Gospel  for  the  poor.  It 
was,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Death  in  the  Alcestis,  orpo;  tuv  ixovruv, 
“  in  favour  of  the  rich.”  The  King  or  wealthy  official  who 
could  build  a  spacious  tomb  for  his  Ka  to  inhabit,  and  could 
make  it  worth  tire  while  of  future  generations  to  provide  his 
surviving  self  with  the  necessaries  of  its  ghostly  life — curious 
mockeries  of  reality  all  of  them — might  expect  a  continued 
existence,  though  always  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
living.  But  the  peasant,  however  worthy  of  immortality, 
was  left  outside  these  hopes.  His  body  was  smeared  with 
bitumen  and  laid  in  the  sand  or  in  a  cave  (where  it  would  not 
be  likely  to  remain  undisturbed).  A  staff  and  an  old  pair  of 
sandals  were  his  sole  equipment  for  eternity.  The  hopes  of 
Christianity  are  at  least  equally  valid  for  rich  and  poor. 
Apart  from  the  exaggerations  into  which  Mr.  Myer’s  theories 
have  led  him,  this  book  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  considerable 
value. 


THE  OLD  FRENCH  COURT* 

Mrs.  Bearne  has  again  given  us  a  delightful  book,  and,  with 
all  due  allowance  for  the  former  volume  containing  less 
familiar  information,  we  must  congratulate  her  on  the  greater 
ease  with  which  this  continuation  of  her  history  of  the  Queen- 
Consorts  of  France  can  be  read.  The  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Bearne  are  charming, — though  he  will  have  to  forgive  us  for 
candidly  remarking  that  he  has  much  idealised  some  of 
the  scenes.  Mrs.  Bearne’s  volume  will  put  the  general 
reader  in  possession  of  certain  facts  with  regard  to  the 
latter  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  France  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  militate  against  the  usual  ideas  of  the  person  with  a 
popular  knowledge  of  history ;  although,  in  spite  of,  or 
because  of  this,  she  will  entertain  him  the  more.  We  do 
not  know  that  even  he,  as  Mrs.  Bearne  thinks,  is  ignorant 
enough  to  suppose  that  no  career  was  open  to  talent 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Ecclesiastics,  who  were  in  those  days 
men  of  both  worlds,  were  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
connections  with  great  houses,  and  they  valued,  as  do  all  men 
of  sense,  the  forces  that  lie  latent  in  men  of  pedigree,  and 
the  conveniences  that  ensue  in  dealing  with  people  who  play 
the  game  of  life  after  the  rules  of  gentle  breeding.  But,  if 
brains  and  character  appeared  elsewhere  than  in  scions  of 
great  houses,  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  could  deal  with 
such  men  both  nationally  and  internationally ;  and  there  were 
many  careers  that  feudalism,  war,  and  religion,  and  the 
frequent  combination  of  all  three,  offered  to  popular  abilities 
most  easily  picked  out  when  Church  and  State  were  really 
identical  for  all  practical  purposes. 

*  Pictures  of  the  Old  French  Court.  By  Catherine  Bearne.  Illustrated  by 
Edward  Bearne.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  [10s.  6d.] 
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But  persons  capable  of  taking  thought  for  days  which  are  ' 
no  more  will  not  turn  to  Mrs.  Bearne  for  estimates  of  the 
strength  of  ecclesiastical  and  international  cun-ents  of  affairs, 
but  rather  to  what  may  be,  with  all  respect,  designated  the 
valuable  gossip  which  her  work  brings  before  us,  and  in 
which  she  illustrates  features  and  characters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
— material  capable  of  evoking  alike  the  interest  of  the  frivolous 
and  the  serious ;  for  instance,  as  to  the  important  influence  upon 
dress  exercised  by  Isabeau,  Queen-Consort  of  Charles  YI.  No 
woman — of  any  importance  as  a  woman,  that  is  to  say — can  fail 
to  note,  not  only  that  Isabeau  encouraged  the  sugar-loaf  head¬ 
dresses  of  the  period,  but  that  she  practically  fixed  the  fashion 
of  low-necked  Court  dresses  for  Western  Europe,  which  had 
been  unknown  to  Christendom  before  the  time  of  that  able 
pioneer.  Isabeau’ s  claims  to  respect  in  other  directions  are 
not  remarkable,  we  regret  to  say ;  although  she  bore 
twelve  children,  she  also  neglected  them,  and  the  poor  King, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  insanity,  seems  to  have  had  to 
endure  some  housekeeping  scenes,  in  which  he  was  told 
that  the  Royal  children  and  their  household  had  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  eat  or  to  wear.  The  Royal  lady,  however,  as  so 
often  happens  to  such  women,  developed  a  passion  for 
pet  dogs  and  monkeys.  With  her  terror  of  thunder-storms, 
love  of  extravagance,  desire  for  personal  comfort,  selfish 
absorption  in  the  company  of  her  favourite,  her  petty 
jealousies  as  regards  what  concerned  herself,  and  her  more 
than  tolerance  of  scenes  of  disorder  and  license,  we  are 
at  once  in  touch  with  the  stamp  of  woman  who,  in 
the  Court  or  in  the  slums,  and  in  all  intermediate  gradations 
of  abode  or  sojourn,  thinks  of  nothing  except  how  she  can 
secure  what  she  is  often  pleased  to  describe  as  a  “  good  time.” 
There  is  no  case  in  which  this  does  not  imply  that  the 
surroundings  of  such  a  woman  will  have  been  bad.  No 
historical  ghost  need  come  from  the  grave  to  tell  us 
this;  another  example  is  found  in  the  wreckage  floating 
round  Isabeau’s  name,  standing  out,  even  in  those  days  of 
license  and  Court  luxury,  in  evil  notoriety.  As  Mrs.  Bearne 
says : — 

“All  the  researches  into  the  history  of  their  times,  from  which 
these  records  are  drawn,  seem  to  prove  that  during  the  eight 
reigns  in  question  most  of  the  Queens  of  Prance  really  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  excellent  qualities,  and  that  except  the 
unlucky  Charlotte  de  Savoie  they  were  all  more  or  less  good- 
looking  ;  Blanche  de  Navarre,  Isabeau  de  Baviere  and  Marie 
d’ Anjou  being  remarkably  beautiful;  and  that  at  any  rate 
Blanche  de  Navarre,  the  three  Jeannes,  wives  of  Phillippe  de 
Valois,  Jean  and  Charles  V.,  and  Anne  de  Bretagne,  were  highly 
cultivated  women,  possessing  superior  talents  and  strongly 
marked  characters.  In  Isabeau  de  Baviere  we  find  an  entirely 
different  personality.” 

Indeed,  the  various  sketches  of  womanhood  afforded  by 
these  glimpses  into  old  records,  so  admirably  treated  by  our 
conversational  author,  rather  distract  us  from  their  surround¬ 
ings.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  read  the  history  of  France 
without  wondering  at  what  period  and  by  what  means  that 
nation  could  have  saved  its  soul  alive,  and  if  the  Revolution 
last  century  were  at  all  worse  than  many  other  events  in  the 
story  of  those  who  were  never  welded  together,  and  who 
always  seemed  ready  to  develop  into  futile  inhumanities 
even  when  most  civilised.  The  inhumanities  of  the  noble 
and  the  atrocities  of  the  peasant  merely  differed  in  kind,  not 
in  degree. 

But  to  turn  to  the  lighter  portion  of  the  book  before  us.  In 
it  the  reader  will  gain  a  vivid  idea  of  the  [esthetic  side  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  These  times,  for  the  convenience  of  historians, 
practically  end  with  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  14.13,  but 
they  are  also  prolonged  into  the  whole  period  covered  by  this 
book,  namely,  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  mean  ages  of  faith  and  of  superstition,  of  luxury 
and  of  misery,  of  breadth  and  of  narrowness.  No  one  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  deny  the  special  capacity  of  the  fifteenth  century 
for  devising  and  enjoying  pageantry.  There  are  many 
signs  in  our  own  day,  and  in  London  in  particular,  that  to 
wear  a  badge  and  to  see  a  sight,  to  be  jostled  in  a  crowd  and 
to  view  a  procession,  are  beginning  once  more  to  take  their 
places  in  popular  esteem.  But  for  subtle  devices  and  for 
costliness  the  shows  of  the  Middle  Ages  cannot  be  matched, 
and,  till  lately,  there  was  little  attempt  to  rival  them.  Of 
course  such  processions  have  survived  in  some  places  ;  for 
example,  in  the  “Preston  Guild’’  celebration  that  occurs 


every  twenty  years  in  Preston,  Lancashire,  we  have  the  un¬ 
interrupted  continuance  of  a  feature  of  mediseval  life. 

Among  the  luxuries  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Bearne  are  white 
silk  sheets,  “  richly  embroidered  pillows,  one  of  which  had  on 
it,  a  knight,  a  lady,  two  fountains,  and  two  lions,”  all  kinds  of 
jewelled  embroideries  and  dresses,  “  five  new  bellows  carved 
and  ornamented  with  gold,”  houppelandes,  worn  both  by  men 
and  women, — “  an  enormously  long  trailing  robe  or  mantle 
with  loose  sleeves,  made  of  cloth,  silk,  or  velvet,  and  trimmed 
with  furs  and  rich  embroideries.”  The  spoils  accumulated  by 
the  monasteries  were  such  as  to  make  some  of  them  into 
most  wonderful  museums,  and  even  the  mediseval  fair  was 
an  educational  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts,  as  far  as  [esthetics 
were  concerned.  It  was  the  place  to  which  all  the  merchants 
and  travellers  took  their  spoils,  and,  while  private  views  took 
place  at  any  palace,  to  the  fairs  people  looked  for  their  news 
and  opportunity  to  purchase  their  costly  dowries  and  other 
gifts.  Mrs.  Bearne’s  volume  takes  us  back  to  times  which 
were  mad  and  bad  and  sweet,  and  the  actors  in  them  were 
very  merry  and  often  very  miserable  indeed. 


THE  ROYAL  SPORT* 

In  1781  the  ingenious  Mr.  Peter  Beckford  published  his 
Thoughts’  on  Hunting,  and  founded  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  literature  of  the  sport.  Since  his  day  we  have  had 
innumerable  volumes  on  every  detail  of  the  art, — apologies, 
reminiscences,  scores  of  hunting  novels,  lyrics  of  the  chase, 
hints  on  veterinary  subjects,  guide-books  showing  how  to 
hunt  on  nothing  a  year,  and  qirite  recently  an  admirable 
treatise  on  the  value  of  hunting  as  a  training  for  war.  It  has 
its  supreme  epic  genius  in  Surtees,  its  laureate  in  Whyte- 
Melville,  its  witty  and  spirited  essayist  in  the  late  Mr.  Bromley 
Davenport,  and  its  weighty  exponents  in  the  “  Badminton  ” 
writers.  Of  this  immense  literature  and  history  behind  him 
Mr.  Paget  is  quite  conscious,  but  he  is  not  burdened  with  the 
reflection.  In  his  book  the  history  of  the  sport  is  dismissed 
in  half  a  paragraph.  He  suggests  that  our  prehistoric 
ancestors  must  have  hunted  something,  remembers  that 
Xenophon  hunted  the  hare,  and  then  leaps  boldly  over  some 
two  thousand  odd  years  to  Somerville  and  The  Chase.  He  is 
content  to  write  as  the  practical  exponent  of  the  art,  and  his 
book  is  the  good  conversation  of  an  enthusiast  full  of  his 
subject.  And  it  is  more,  for  as  hunting  in  some  form  or 
other  is  the  essence  of  sport,  it  is  also  a  sound  and  ingenious 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  that  most  debateable  of  all 
terms.  Some  may  be  found  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Paget’s 
advice  on  details,  but  on  the  main  question  of  conduct  and 
method  he  will  win  the  approval  of  all  good  sportsmen. 

“In  all  hunting,”  he  says,  “there  should  be  slight  odds  in 

favour  of  the  animal  pursued . I  should  put  the  odds 

at  three  to  one  on  the  fox  in  an  ordinary  country  with  a  good 
pack  of  hounds  and  a  fair  huntsman.”  It  is  this  slight  dis¬ 
parity  in  chances  which  is  at  the  root  of  sport,  and  he  would 
be  glad  to  see  it  rigidly  maintained.  Hence  he  does  not  love 
hare-hunting,  unless  the  harriers  are  not  more  than  seventeen 
inches.  The  second  point  he  would  insist  on  is  that  all 
hunting  is  the  pursuit  of  some  animal  with  the  intent  to 
acquire  it.  It  is  not  the  riding  but  the  capture  of  the  fox 
which  is  the  object  of  a  run,  and  the  fox  when  caught  has  to 
be  given  to  the  hounds,  who  share  the  same  feeling.  There  is 
to  be  no  hard  riding  for  hard  riding’s  sake,  but  the  whole 
day’s  sport  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  series  of 
manoeuvres  by  which  a  wild  animal  with  the  odds  on  her  side 
is  to  be  circumvented  by  the  tactics  of  hounds  and  riders.  If 
a  man  wants  to  ride  hard  across  country,  let  him  pursue  the 
carted  stag ;  if  he  cares  only  about  watching  hounds  working 
steadily  and  together,  let  him  go  out  with  harriers  or  beagles. 
But  if  he  wishes  to  see  the  rigour  of  the  game,  the  scientific 
joint  action  of  man  and  hound  and  horse,  and  at  the  same 
time  share  in  many  incidental  joys,  then  let  him  keep 
to  fox-hunting.  “  I  will  not  even  pretend,”  says  Mr.  Paget, 
“  that  I  think  the  question  admits  of  any  argument,  for  to  me 
fox-hunting  is  first  and  everything  else  is  second.” 

In  his  chapter  on  “The  Hound”  the  author  traces  the 
evolution  of  the  breed  from  the  old  buckhound,  with  which 
at  Belvoir  and  Badminton  and  every  great  house  they  hunted 
everything,  from  a  deer  to  a  marten.  With  the  buckhound 

*  Bunting.  By  J.  Otho  Page:.  “  The  Haddon  Hall  Library."  Loudon  :  J~.  M, 
Dent  and  Co.  -[7s.  6d.  net.] 
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the  Southern  hound,  famous  for  his  nose,  and  the  little  fiery 
Northern  beagle  were  interbred,  and  the  result,  after  genera¬ 
tions  of  careful  breeding,  is  our  modem  foxhound.  Mr. 
Paget  enters  at  great  length  into  the  questions  of  breeding, 
which  are  for  the  and  not  for  the  layman,  but  he  has 

many  other  interesting  facts  to  record.  The  Bilsdale  claims 
to  be  the  oldest  pack,  for  in  that  little  Yorkshire  vale  they 
have  hunted  the  fox  with  hounds  since  the  dark  ages.  The 
Belvoir  Mr.  Paget  thinks  the  most  perfect  union  of  strength 
with  quality,  and  the  Cottesmore  bitches  are  famous  for  their 
combination  of  music  and  drive.  Indeed,  on  the  subject  of 
music  the  author  professes  himself  a  fanatic,  and  considers 
that  muteness  in  a  hound  creates  jealousy  and  prevents  any 
joint  action.  From  the  hound  he  passes  to  the  fox,  for  in 
Jorrocks’s  famous  apophthegm,  the  horse  and  the  hound  were 
made  for  each  other,  and  the  fox  is  the  connecting  link 
between  them.  The  excursus  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
fox  is  a  most  pleasing  piece  of  work,  especially  the  account 
of  the  dealings  of  the  fox  with  the  badger.  The  curious 
question  is  raised  of  the  origin  of  the  hatred  of  rooks  for  the 
fox.  He  can  do  them  little  harm,  yet  a  “  beaten  fox  will  be 
followed  for  miles  by  rooks,  mobbing  him  and  jeering  at  his 
distress.”  Can  it  be  that  the  lost  piece  of  cheese  still  rankles  ? 
A  healthy  fox  lives  chiefly  on  rats,  mice,  and  beetles,  and  does 
not  rob  the  hen-roost  except  in  seasons  of  stress.  Mr.  Paget, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  old  fishing  adage,  “  Handle  your  worms  as 
if  you  loved  them,”  lays  down  many  rules  for  the  tender  care 
of  foxes,  not,  we  fear,  solely  on  humanitarian  grounds. 

From  the  lower  animals  he  ascends  to  the  personnel  of  the 
hunt  and  the  art  itself.  “  An  M.F.H.,”  he  says,  “  to  be  per¬ 
fect,  must  embody  all  the  virtues  of  a  saint  with  the  command¬ 
ing  genius  of  a  Kitchener  and  the  tact  of  a  diplomatist.”  He 
should  demand  and  attain  from  his  followers  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  loyalty,  and  in  return  exert  his  authority  with  tact  and 
courtesy.  The  huntsman  and  whipper-in  must  be  minor 
saints  in  the  same  hierarchy.  Mr.  Paget’s  rules  for  conduct 
in  the  field  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  great  sport  and  not 
too  exacting  for  frail  humanity.  But  it  is  in  the  chapter,  “  The 
Art  Itself,”  that  the  author  is  at  his  best.  His  descriptions 
of  cub-hunting  in  the  early  September  morning,  the  dew  on 
the  grass,  the  ground  iron  beneath  the  feet,  and  the  hedges 
thick,  are  as  good  as  may  be.  And  then  he  passes  to  the  real 
thing,  for  which  all  this  preparation  has  been  made,  and  he 
has  an  elaborate  account  of  an  imaginary  run,  full  of  hints 
for  the  Master  and  advice  for  the  humble  follower  some  fields 
behind.  Here  is  Mr.  Paget  on  the  ethos  of  the  sport : — 

“  The  idea  is  that  a  fox  should  be  hunted  to  death,  which  of 
course  is  quite  wrong.  A  foxhound  should  never  be  allowed  to 
hunt,  when  there  is  a  chance  of  him  running  or  of  getting  him 

nearer  to  his  fox . To  better  define  the  two  sports,  we 

should  speak  of  them  as  bar  e-hunting  and  fox-running.  Slow 
hunting  and  the  puzzling  out  of  a  line  is  very  pretty  to  watch, 
but  those  who  want  to  see  it  should  go  out  with  liarehounds,  and 
not  wish  to  debase  the  foxhound’s  character.  The  principle  of 
fox-hunting  is  to  get  away  after  your  fox  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
and  to  use  every  means  in  your  power  to  keep  near  him.” 

In  descending  to  minor  matters  Mr.  Paget  provides  an 
ingenious  theory  of  balance  in  riding,  and  also  considers 
that  the  majority  of  horses  are  over-bitted.  If  six  horses 
jump  a  fence,  one  of  them  is  certain  to  break  it  down,  the 
reason  being  that  its  rider  grew  nervous  and  tightened  the 
curb.  “  If  every  one  used  snaffles,  or  shorter  cheeked  bits, 
there  would  be  fewer  falls,  and  the  farmers  would  not  have  to 

complain  so  much  of  broken  hedges . My  father’s 

advice  to  me  as  a  boy  was  to  imagine  the  reins  were  silken 
threads  which  any  sharp  pull  would  break.”  He  does  not 
believe  in  the  old  adage  to  go  slow  at  a  fence  and  full-pace  at 
water,  but  considers  that  “  the  proper  pace  to  ride  at  every 
species  of  obstacle  is  a  hand-canter.”  And,  finally,  he  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  good  advice  that  “  the  way  to  extract  the 
most  enjoyment  out  of  a  ride  is  to  forget  all  about  the  riding, 
and  imagine  yourself  in  the  huntsman’s  place,  with  his  desire 
to  catch  the  fox.” 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  about  the  excellent 
chapters  on  hare-hunting,  stag-hunting,  and  otter-hunting. 
Mr.  Paget  has  written  a  book  as  full  of  sound  advice  as  it  is 
of  good  reading.  Our  one  objection  is  that  the  whole  sport  is 
conceived  in  a  somewhat  lordly  and  expensive  fashion.  It  is 
essentially  a  book  for  the  Master  or  the  man  who  can  afford  to 
hunt  in  the  best  style,  and  not  for  the  economical  amateur. 


And  the  author  realises  this,  for  he  admits  that  the  sport,  as 
he  conceives  it,  is  for  the  rich,  or  those  who  are  content  to  be 
poor.  “  The  man  whose  chief  centre  of  interest  is  hunting  and 
hounds,  will  very  seldom  find  time  for  the  making  of  money. 
There  will  always  be  found  plenty  of  sneaking  Jacobs  to  take 
advantage  of  the  easy-going,  sport-loving  Esaus  of  this  life.” 
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A  HAMPSHIRE  GUIDE  AND  A  NORFOLK  NOTE-BOOK. 

Hampshire,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight.  By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar, 
John  Vaughan,  and  others.  With  Illustrations.  (J.  M.  Dent 
and  Co.  4s.  6d.  net.) — Norfolk.  By  W.  Dutt.  (Same  publishers 
and  price.) — Natural  features  are  the  great  and  almost  the 
only  claim  of  one  county  to  attract  visitors  from  another. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  come  to  on  laying  down  these 
two  pretty,  well-bound,  and  well-written  guides  to  Hampshire 
and  Norfolk.  Though  part  of  a  series  of  “  County  Guides,”  they 
are  the  two  which  any  one  who  knows  rural  England  well 
would  at  once  select  before  all  the  others  if  he  relied 
merely  on  a  previous  knowledge  of  our  counties,  without  com¬ 
paring  the  treatment.  What  makes  Norfolk  so  intensely  attrac¬ 
tive?  Not  its  towns  or  antiquities,  though  it  has  enough  of 
both;  but  the  wonderful  variety  of  scenery, — the  broads,  the 
heaths,  their  very  antithesis,  the  meal-marshes,  the  sandhills, 
the  wonderful  air,  the  interest  of  its  fisheries  and  decoys,  its  game 
preserves  and  wildfowl  sanctuaries.  In  Hampshire  this  standard 
of  excellence  is  easily  put  to  the  test.  The  nearer  to  Nature  the 
county  approaches  the  greater  the  acknowledged  charm.  For 
in  Hampshire,  though  one-tenth  of  the  county  is  wood,  and  it 
has  a  vast  acreage  of  water,  two  things  stand  pre-eminent  above 
all,  and  that  absolutely  without  question, — the  Hampshire  chalk 
rivers,  the  Avon,  Test,  and  Itchen,  which  are  almost  entirely 
natural  features,  and  the  New  Forest,  which  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  let  alone,  except  for  a  little  planting  in  parts, 
since  the  Conqueror  shot  stags  there.  Which  things  being 
so,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  historian  and  guide  is  Mr. 
G.  A.  B.  Dewar,  a  native  of  the  northern  highlands  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  to  which  he  is  greatly  attached,  and  of  which  he  has  written 
very  pleasantly  in  “  Wild  Life  of  the  Hampshire  Highlands,”  the 
county  which  Cobbett  was  addicted  to  visiting  to  go  to  Weyhill 
Fair,  and  where  North  Hampshire  squires  still  venerate  the 
name  of  Assheton  Smith.  Mr.  Dewar  does  not  mention  Mr. 
Tom  Smith,  of  the  Hambledon,  of  whom  an  admirer  said  that  if 
he  were  a  fox  he  would  rather  be  hunted  by  the  best  pack  in 
England  than  by  Tom  Smith  with  a  stick  in  his  hand.  Mr. 
Dewar’s  itineraries  aro  mainly  those  ©f  the  naturalist,  sportsman, 
and  good  countryman  who  has  eyes  for  Nature  and  feasts  them 
where  he  can.  Usually  the  subject  is  too  profuse  for  him  to  treat 
as  he  would  like.  But  except  in  the  New  Forest,  which  is  rather 
blurred  in  these  snapshots,  his  pictures  of  the  scenery  and  talk 
by  the  way  is  generally  interesting.  The  variety  of  landscape 
in  the  county  is  astonishing.  A  county  which  holds  Farnham 
and  the  pine  and  heather  of  the  Hindhead  regions,  the  loam 
and  wood  zones,  the  heath  and  forest  areas,  the  chalk-down  areas, 
the  Test,  the  Itchen,  and  the  Avon  valleys,  veins  of  most 
precious  worth,  not  to  mention  Winchester,  Portsmouth, 
Christchurch,  and  Southampton,  and  their  adjacent  harbours  and 
the  Solent  Sea,  with  the  New  Forest  as  a  climax,  is  surely  with¬ 
out  rival.  The  history  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  an  unnecessary 
addition  to  this  book.  It  is  now  a  separate  county  and  deserved 
separate  treatment,  though  Mr.  Vaughan  has  done  his  best  in 
the  space  given  him.  Special  articles  on  the  birds,  flowers, 
butterflies,  geology,  and  sport  of  Hants  are  of  distinct 
value.  The  flowers  are  curiously  local.  Thus  the  hyssop 
only  grows  on  the  walls  of  Beaulieu  Abbey,  and  the  only 
known  habitat  of  the  yellow  wall-rocket  in  the  county  is  on 
the  old  town  wall  of  Southampton.  Near  Calshot  Castle,  on  the 
shingle  spit  there,  the  fishermen  use  to  bleach  the  shoots  of  wild 
sea-kale,  by  covering  them  with  sand  and  shingle.  The  New 
Forest  is  a  most  famous  place  for  butterflies  and  moths  ;  but  Mr. 
Hewett,  of  Winchester  College,  says  that  nearly  all  the  New 
Forest  insects  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  woods,  probably  mean¬ 
ing  those  near  Winchester.  The  epitaph  of  a  New  Forest 
worthy,  the  Rev.  William  Gilpin  of  Boldre,  who  wrote  the  best 
descriptions  of  forest  scenery  ever  penned,  will  fitly  close  this 
notice.  He  was  vicar  of  Boldre.  On  his  tomb  is  a  long  con¬ 
fidential  epitaph  telling  him  he,  aged  eighty,  and  his  wife,  aged 
eighty -two,  lie  together,  secure  from  the  dangerous  enjoyments 
of  life.  It,  or  rather  the  author  of  it,  goes  on  to  pay  a  little 
compliment  to  the  surviving  neighbours  of  the  dead ;  referring 
to  their  place  in  a  better  world,  he  adds :  “  Here  it  will 
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be  a  new  joy  to  meet  several  of  their  good  neighbours  who 

now  lie  scattered  in  these  sacred  precincts  around  them.” - 

Norfolk ,  by  William  Dutt  (same  series  and  publishers),  is  also  a 
creditable  piece  of  wort,  though  the  introduction  is  slightly 
flavoured  with  unconscious  advertisement  of  the  county  as  a 
“  resort.”  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  author,  who  is  quite 
as  keen  a  naturalist  and  as  appreciative  of  natural  features  as 
Mr.  Dewar,  and  therefore  well  fitted  to  deal  with  such  an  attrac¬ 
tive  region  as  Norfolk  is,  had  taken  Mr.  Stevenson’s  admirable 
preface  to  “  The  Birds  of  Norfolk  ”  as  a  model  when  dealing  w  ith  the 
characteristics  of  the  county.  His  division  into  the  Breck,  Fen, 
Broad,  Meal  Marsh,  and  enclosed  districts  forms  the  best  starting- 
point  for  informing  the  traveller,  sportsman,  naturalist,  or 
antiquary.  But  the  book  is  well  arranged,  full  of  information  of 
all  kinds,  and  very  pleasantly  written.  As  an  itinerary  and 
guide,  it  is  practically  useful.  When  local  tradition  or  past 
history  is  given  it  is  given  fully,  and  in  an  interesting  and 
quotable  form.  The  chapter  on  Yarmouth,  for  instance,  has  a 
full  account  of  the  old  “beach  companies,”  whose  curious  look¬ 
out  places,  like  windmill  towers  with  no  sails,  once  formed  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  shore.  They  were  like  the  Florida 
wreckers,  using  the  word  in  its  inoffensive  sense.  Their  business 
was  to  “  salve  ”  or  aid  cargo-ships  which  got  into  trouble  on  the 
numerous  sands.  So  many  did  get  into  trouble  that  it  was  a  good 
and  flourishing  business.  But  all  these  “  salvage  ”  enterprises 
have  a  smack  of  piracy  and  brigandage  aboxxt  them,  just  flavour¬ 
ing  the  legal  status  given  them.  Thus  even  on  the  Thames  any 
one  is  at  liberty  to  board  a  barge  having  only  one  man  on  board, 
and  to  demand  pay  from  the  owners  for  this  unasked  assistance. 
At  Yarmouth,  “  when  the  burning  of  a  flare,  the  soaring  of  a 
rocket,  or  the  booming  of  a  gun  announced  to  the  beach  companies’ 
watchers  that  a  ship  had  struck  on  a  shoal,”  the  members  of 
the  beach  companies  were  instantly  roused  from  bed,  and  “  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  each  other  the  rival  societies  would  strive 
with  might  and  main  to  get  the  yawls  afloat,  and  when  the  swift¬ 
sailing  boats  were  beyond  the  coast-surf  a  strenuously  contested 
race  would  ensue.  The  first  man  to  lay  hands  on  the  endangered 
vessel  would  probably  win  for  his  crew  the  prize,  the  master 
generally  engaging  the  services  of  the  first  arrivals.”  There 
is  something  rather  piratical  about  the  whole  proceedings; 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  prayers  for  fine  weather 
were  unpopular  in  the  companies’  “courts,”  as  their  club- 
rooms  were  called.  We  can  add  to  Mr.  Dutt’s  marine  anecdotes. 
Off  the  coast  there  is  a  most  unpleasant  channel  called  the 
“Gat.”  There  were  two  families  of  “Gat  pilots,”  natural 
enemies,  who  competed  for  business  for  some  generations.  At 
last  a  wise  man  arose  among  them  who  arranged  that  the 
families  should  henceforth  intermarry.  By  a  family  compact 
this  was  arranged,  the  two  eligible  pairs  of  the  moment  setting 
the  example.  Thenceforth  there  was  no  competition.  In  addition 
to  good  chapters  on  the  broads,  coast  marshes,  antiquities,  botany, 
birds,  roads,  and  sport  of  Norfolk,  the  book  contains  a  useful 
guide  to  the  Norfolk  “  Hinterland,”  the  country  round  Thetford, 
where  warrens  and  heaths  and  flints  abound,  a  very  little  known 
and  interesting  region.  There  are  many  maps,  and  a  concise 
gazetteer  of  towns  and  villages.  The  source  of  a  quotation  of 
nearly  a  page  describing  the  coast  and  marshes  of  Salthouse  and 
Cley  is  not  credited  to  the  Spectator,  in  which  it  appeared,  nor  are 
the  names  of  authors  and  books  from  which  matter  is  borrowed 
usually  stated. 


THE  MAMMALS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Mammals  of  South  Africa.  By  W.  L.  Sclater,  F.Z.S.,  M.A., 
Director  of  the  South  African  Museum,  Cape  Town.  “  Primates, 
Carnivora,  and  Ungulata.”  (F.  H.  Porter.  2  vols.,  30s.  net.  1  vol. 
ready.) — Those  who  intend  trying  the  Cape  and  South  Africa  as  a 
permanent  home,  or  to  make  any  long  stay  in  the  country,  will  find 
that  Mr.  Selater’s  book  tells  them  much  which  will  make  life 
more  interesting.  These  Colonies  are  essentially  places  in  which 
out-of-door  life  is  the  main  pleasure  and  best  resource.  Yet 
until  this  instalment  was  issued  no  complete  work  dealing 
with  the  mammals  of  South  Africa  had  been  published,  except 
one  by  J.  Smuts,  issued  at  Leyden  in  1832.  The  result  is  that 
while  overdone  with  accounts  of  the  habits  of  the  large  beasts  of 
the  chase,  the  habits,  and  even  appearance,  of  very  many  of  the 
smaller  mammals,  of  which  the  country  is  full,  and  which  are  the 
common  and  natural  objects  of  curiosity  to  residents  by  kloof, 
mountain,  and  veldt,  are  very  little  known.  What  is  recorded 
is  scattered  about  in  all  kinds  of  books  on  sport,  travel,  and 
natural  history.  Mr.  Sclater  has,  in  the  first  place,  given  a  list 
of  the  best  of  these  books,  and  a  short  description  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  It  fills  ten  pages  of  print.  Next  he  has  given  a  well- 
arranged  account  of  every  animal.  Necessarily  these  accounts  are 
condensed.  But  he  has  prefixed  to  each  a  short  resume  of  all  the  im¬ 


portant  references  to  the  beast  in  the  different  leading  books.  Con 
sequently  the  reader  can  look  up  habits,  structure,  distribution,  ox 
whatever  he  wishes  to  find,  and  is  saved  much  labour  and  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  notice  of  that  very  interesting  animal  the  Cape 
hunting  dog,  Lycaon  Pictus,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
general  arrangement.  Sixteen  references  to  its  appearance, 
range,  habits,  and  native  names,  with  the  dates,  authors,  and 
pages,  precede  a  lively  description  of  its  appearance,  size,  and 
distribution.  Then  comes  the  writer’s  own  compilation,  short 
but  not  dull,  of  its  habits.  Gordon  Camming  says  that  it  has  a 
separate  cry  for  rallying  the  pack.  Drummond  notes  that 
when  starting  game  a  few  of  the  fastest  of  the  number  take 
up  stations  along  the  expected  line  of  the  run,  and  that  the  wind, 
the  ground,  and  the  habits  of  the  game  are  all  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  with  the  most  wonderful  skill.  Smuts  says  that  they 
have  ten  or  twelve  puppies  at  a  birth.  Probably  Mr.  Sclater  will 
find  that  this  is  incorrect.  Of  the  large  carnivora  wolves  are  the 
only  really  prolific  species,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  a  she-wolf  to 
produce  more  than  six  whelps.  A  Cape  hunting  dog  at  Dublin 
“  Zoo  ”  last  year  produced  only  one  puppy,  but  this  may  have  been 
due  to  its  being  in  captivity.  It  is  difficult,  as  a  rule,  to  find  any 
facts  whatever  in  natural  histories  about  the  life  of  the  small 
wild  eats,  polecats,  and  other  lesser  carnivora  of  South  Africa. 
The  exquisitely  marked  skins  of  the  caracal,  the  serval  cat, 
the  black-footed  cat,  of  the  jennets,  tiger  cats,  and  others,  may 
be  seen  sewn  into  Kaffir  karosses,  mixed  with  those  of  meerkats 
and  civets,  and  doing  duty  for  rugs,  of  a  very  beautiful  kind,  in 
English  drawing-rooms.  The  skin  of  the  zorilla,  a  small  black- 
and-white-striped  beast  allied  to  the  skunks  and  the  weasels,  is 
often  seen  in  these  karosses.  It  is  quite  capable  of  imitating 
the  unpleasant  performances  of  the  skunk,  and  is  a  shocking 
chicken- killer.  Yet  it  is  often  tamed,  and  becomes  most  useful  in 
keeping  down  the  rats  and  mice  in  a  house.  The  number  and 
variety  of  all  these  small  carnivora  can  only  be  learned  from  such 
a  book  as  that  before  us.  Baboons,  of  the  largest  size  and 
most  destructive  intellect,  are  still  seen  even  on  Table  Mountain 
itself.  In  the  late  agreement  between  the  Powers  baboons  of  all 
kinds  are  among  the  few  animals  not  given  protection.  They 
have  added  to  their  other  forms  of  mischief  the  sucking  of 
ostrich  eggs,  and  a  taste  for  killing  lambs  and  kids  for  the  sake 
of  the  milk  in  their  stomachs.  They  also  rob  orchards  and  steal 
corn,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  “  Masterman  Ready.”  Modern 
authors  have  written  almost  nothing  about  their  habits,  the  last 
reference  to  them  being  in  a  letter  by  two  officers  escaping  from 
Pretoria,  who  were  stopped  in  crossing  a  river  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  troop  of  these  formidable  beasts  coming  down  to 
drink.  There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  when  all 
Africa  from  the  Zambesi  southwards  is  under  our  flag, 
a  good  and  sensible  game-law  may  not  be  too  late  to  protect 
the  greater  number  of  the  species  which  ever  existed  there. 
There  are  still  elephants  in  the  Addo  bush  in  Cape  Colony. 
Dutch  proprietors,  even  Orange  Free  State  Boers,  have  shown 
themselves  inclined  to  protect  the  rarest  wildebeests  and 
antelopes;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  though  the  white 
rhinoceros,  the  largest  of  all  land  animals  after  the  ele¬ 
phant,  is  extinct  south  of  the  Zambesi,  some  may  remain  nearer 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  It  was  believed  that  the  species  was 
never  found  north  of  the  Zambesi ;  but  Major  Gibbons  claims  to 
have  shot  one  during  his  recent  journeyings  in  the  Central 
African  watershed.  Mr.  Sclater  thinks  it  possible  that  it  may  be 
discovered  in  Somaliland,  but  does  not  give  the  grounds  for  his 
belief.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  and  well  printed,  but  the 
illustrations  are  poor.  When  descriptions  of  species  need  the  aid 
of  a  plate,  it  is  usually  possible  to  obtain  admirable  photographs, 
which  are  far  preferable  to  inferior  drawings,  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  the  male  eland’s  head  or  the  suricate  here  shown. 


KING  ALFRED’S  VERSION  OF  THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF 

BOETHIUS. 

King  Alfred’s  Version  of  the  Consolations  of  Boethius.  Done  into 
Modern  English,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Walter  John  Sedge- 
field,  Litt.D.  (Henry  Frowde.  4s.  6d.) — This  charming  edition 
of  the  “De  Consolatione  ”  of  Boethius  ought  to  realise  the  aim  of 
the  translator  and  editor,  and  bring  a  large  number  of  English 
readers  nearer  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  great  King  of  the 
West  Saxons  who  first  turned  the  work  into  the  English  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.  All  the  most  notable  comments  and  additions 
which  the  Christian  Alfred  wove  into  the  text  of  the  Roman 
philosopher  are  given  by  Mr.  Sedgefield  in  italics,  and  as  we  read 
the  pages  the  effect  of  these  italicised  interludes  is  that  of  notes 
in  a  familiar  hand  upon  the  margin  of  a  book  by  an  unknown 
author.  Between  the  day  of  Boethius  and  the  day  of  Alfred  we 
may  count,  roughly,  four  hundred  years;  between  the  day  of 
Alfred  and  the  present  day  a  thousand.  Bat  Alfred’s  comments 
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reveal  a  mind,  apart  from  its  ignorance  of  science,  as  modern  as 
our  own ;  while  the  dialogues  of  Boethius  carry  us  into  the 
remote  atmosphere  of  scholastic  reasoning  about  plain  matters  of 
practical  piety.  Mr.  Sedgefield  reminds  us  that  the  “  De  Con- 
solatione  Philosophise  ”  was  for  many  centuries  a  book  of  such 
popularity  and  influence  that  it  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
“Imitation  of  Christ”  and  the  “  De  Officiis”  of  Cicero. 
Boethius  himself,  under  the  name  of  Severinus,  was  canon¬ 
ised  by  the  Roman  Church,  though  there  is  not  a  word  in 
his  book  that  justifies  the  supposition  that  he  ever  adopted 
the  Christian  faith.  His  philosophy  is  the  highest  reach  of 
the  ancient  Theistic  creed,  that  acknowledged  a  supreme  God 
overruling  the  lives  of  men  and  placed  man’s  happiness  and  duty 
in  pious  submission  and  manly  acceptance  of  the  inevitable.  It 
is  no  more  Christian  than  are  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
But  Alfred  read  his  own  Christian  faith  into  it,  and  scrupled  not 
to  give  a  definitely  Christian  turn  to  many  a  passage  capable  of 
such  adaptation.  Mr.  Sedgefield  speaks  of  the  King’s  “anony¬ 
mously  personal  note.”  It  is  just  that  that  makes  the  charm  of 
the  book.  One  realises  that  Alfred,  while  delighting  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  Roman  Consul,  yet  found  something  wanting, 
and  straightway  supplied  it  out  of  his  own  experience,  spiritual 
and  practical.  For  it  is  not  only  the  Christian  who  makes  addi¬ 
tions,  it  is  the  King  and  the  Englishman  who  speaks  ;  as  such, 
Alfred  replies  to  Philosophy  when  she  reminds  Boethius  of  the 
worthlessness  of  power  and  the  folly  of  coveting  it :  he  has  not 
desired  power,  but  as  a  King,  having  authority,  he  has  desired 
“  instruments  and  materials  to  carry  out  the  work  I  was  set  to 
do,  which  was  that  I  should  virtuously  and  fittingly  administer 
the  authority  committed  unto  me.  Now  no  man,  as  thou 
knowest,  can  get  full  play  for  his  natural  gifts,  nor  conduct  and 
administer  government,  unless  he  hath  fit  tools,  and  the  raw 
material  to  work  upon.  By  material  I  mean  that  which  is 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  natural  powers  ;  thus  a  King’s  raw 
material  and  instruments  of  rule  are  a  well-peopled  land,  and  he 
must  have  men  of  prayer,  men  of  war,  and  men  of  work.  As 
thou  knowest,  without  these  tools  no  King  may  display  his 
special  talent.  Further,  for  his  materials  he  must  have  means 
of  support  for  the  three  classes  above  spoken  of,  which  are  his 
instruments ;  and  these  means  are  land  to  dwell  in,  gifts, 
weapons,  meat,  ale,  clothing,  and  what  else  soever  the  three 
classes  need.”  Sometimes  it  is  a  long  passage  like  this,  of 
practical  wisdom,  that  brings  Alfred  close  to  us.  Sometimes  it  is 
only  two  or  three  words  of  local  colour  interpolated  in  the  text  of 
the  Koman,  such  as  “  by  the  sea-cliffs  ”  tacked  on  to  the  compari¬ 
son  of  riches  to  “the  grains  of  sand.”  Mr.  Sedgefield’s  intro¬ 
duction  gives  a  general  account  of  the  literary  labours  of  Alfred, 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Boethius,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  “  De 
Consolatione.”  The  form  of  the  book  is  delightful,  and  the  type 

most  pleasant  as  well  as  pretty  to  the  eye. - The  Story  of 

Alfred  the  Great.  Told  by  Walter  Hawkins  and  Edward 
Thornton  Smith.  With  10  Illustrations.  (Horace  Marshall 
and  Son.  2s.  6d.) — This  is  a  pleasant  little  book  very  well 
suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  written,— that  of  making 
the  character,  life,  and  work  of  King  Alfred  better  known  to 
young  or  uneducated  people.  The  story  is  told  with  due  respect 
for  the  modern  lights  that  have  thrown  doubt  on  the  nursery 
anecdotes  of  other  days ;  but,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  with 
due  regard  also  for  the  probable  fidelity,  to  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  historical  truth,  of  all  the  legendary  lore  that  has 
gathered  round  the  great  King’s  name.  The  book  has  some 
pleasant  full-plate  photo-prints  of  the  places  in  which  Alfred 
lived,  and  smaller  illustrations  show  the  shape  and  working  of 
the  Alfred  jewel  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 


ON  THE  CAKE  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  Care  of  the  Child  in  Health.  By  Nathan  Oppenheim,  A.B. 
(Harv.),  M.D.  (Coll.  P.  and  S.,  N.Y.)  (Macmillan  and  Co. 
5s.)— It  would  greatly  improve  this  book  to  substitute  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  “  Relation  of  Parents  to  Children  ”  for 
that  which  actually  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  An 
essay  discussing  the  comparative  claim  upon  women  of  wage¬ 
earning  and  domestic  duties  is  not  the  right  introduction  to 
Mr.  Oppenheim’s  teaching  as  to  life  and  the  preparation  for  it. 
And  though  we  are  very  much  in  agreement  with  what  he  says 
on  this  head,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  individual  women 
are  not  responsible,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  for 
the  circumstances  that  drive  them  to  earn  money,  and  that 
among  those  who  do  become  wage-earners  are  to  be  found  many 
of  the  best  mothers  and  most  domestically  useful  women  of  their 
time.  The  women  who  need  to  be  reached  by  this  book  are  not 
those  who  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  a  serious 
vooation,  but  those  who  fail  to  realise  the  seriousness  of  any 
vocation;  the  butterflies  of  every  sphere,  not  the  workers  in  the 
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wrong  sphere.  And  the  excellent  little  homily  on  the  duties  of 
parents,  now  embodied  in  the  tenth  chapter,  says  just  the  things 
that  the  unthinking  women  want  to  have  brought  home  to  them. 
Whether  they  are  capable  of  understanding  such  teaching— let 
alone  applying  it — is  another  question,  one  that  might  have 
been  advantageously  discussed  in  a  continuation  of  the  chapter 
on  “  defective  children.”  Mr.  Oppenheim’s  classification  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  commonly  recognised  forms  of  mental  deficiency 
is  likely  to  be  of  real  utility  to  intelligent  parents.  But  we 
wish  he  had  said  more  about  some  of  the  vaguer,  and  as  jet  im¬ 
perfectly  recognised,  forms,  where  the  want  is  moral  or  emotional 
rather  than  intellectual ;  where  imitative  faculty,  abnormally 
developed,  simulates  all  the  proprieties  of  conduct  so  admirably 
that  the  lack  of  some  human  note  of  spontaneous  affection  or 
initiating  energy  is  hidden  from  all  but  the  most  constant  inti¬ 
mate  observer.  Lucas  Malet  challenged  physiology  to  explain 
this  type  when  she  wrote  “  Colonel  Enderby’s  Wife,”  and  indicated 
her  heroine’s  affinity  with  her  own  pet  monkey.  But  the  chal¬ 
lenge  has  never  been  taken  up.  Possibly  there  is  no  precise 
pathology  to  be  given  of  this  kind  of  defect.  And  yet  its  index 
in  the  physique  is  sure,  though  subtle ;  and  every  book  on  the 
moral  training  of  children  should  take  account  of  it,  if  only  to 
warn  parents  against  the  silly  habit  of  applauding  and  encourag¬ 
ing  the  gifts  of  mimicry  which  build  up  the  defences  of  it3 
hollowness,  and  give  dangerous  attraction  to  a  kind  of  human 
beings  signally  unfit  to  carry  on  the  race.  Mr.  Oppenheim 
handles,  on  the  whole,  wisely  and  delicately  the  question  of 
heredity  and  of  responsibility  in  marriage,  taking  in  a  general 
way  the  optimistic  rather  than  the  pessimistic  view.  His 
chapter  on  “bad  habits”  is  sound  and  sensible,  and  alto¬ 
gether  his  book  ought  to  be  helpful  to  many  parents,  ignorant 
of  the  details  as  well  as  the  principles  of  the  arts  of  feeding, 
bathing,  physicking,  clothing,  and  teaching  children  from 
infancy  to  adolescence.  The  general  level  of  the  style  is  simple 
and  suitable.  But  every  now  and  then  the  writer  lapses  into  a 
phrase  too  technical  to  convey  any  meaning  where  there  is  not 
already  more  knowledge  than  the  book  supposes  in  its  readers. 
And  sometimes,  where  the  ground  is  delicate,  these  terms  are  of 
the  kind  that  startle  and  shock  without  giving  the  information 
that  makes  up  for  the  shock.  This  is  a  fault  that  should  be 
remedied,  either  by  amplification  or  excision,  in  a  second  edition. 


MR.  GRAHAM’S  “DARNLEY.” 

Darnley.  By  David  Graham.  (A.  Constable  and  Co.  5s. )— 
Mr.  Graham’s  Darnley  sustains,  without  adding  to  it,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  won  by  his  Rizzio.  But  to  say  this  is  to  imply  an  advance 
in  merit  so  far  as  manner  is  concerned.  For  Darnley  is  not  in 
itself  as  good  a  subject  as  Rizzio ,  and  it  suffers  accidentally  from 
being  used  for  a  sequel.  It  is  always  more  difficult  to  be  vivid 
and  vital  in  the  work  which  carries  on  a  set  of  characters  who 
have  been  on  the  scene  before  than  in  the  work  which  introduces 
the  characters  as  original  creations.  There  is  no  scene  in 
Darnley  as  dramatic  as  the  concluding  scene  of  Rizzio,  and  no 
dialogue  quite  as  vigorous  as  that  in  which  Knox  takes  part  at 
the  beginning  of  the  earlier  play.  On  the  other  hand,  the  last 
scene  of  Darnley’s  life  is  very  good,  and  in  it  we  find  the  touch 
of  beauty  that  is  rather  wanting  to  the  remainder  of  the  play. 
An  unkind  critic  might  suggest  that  in  the  nervous  waking  of 
Darnley  and  his  calling  for  the  boy  to  minister  to  him  there  is 
too  much  reminder  of  the  great  night  scenes  in  Julius  Caesar,  in 
one  of  which  Brutus,  in  the  other  Cassius,  are  sleepless  and  full 
of  fears.  But,  new  or  not,  the  scene  is  good,  and  it  just  saves 
the  play  from  descending  to  the  pointlessness  of  a  dramatic  com¬ 
position  in  which  the  protagonist  commands  from  first  to  last 
neither  sympathy  nor  respect.  Mr.  Graham’s  blank  verse  is 
often  very  good  in  the  way  that  best  suits  dramatic  composition. 
It  is  terse,  reticent,  and  sometimes  noble;  never  involved,  never 
over-ornamented.  If  anything,  it  errs  on  the  side  of  being  too 
plain.  Altogether,  it  is  an  excellent  and  effective  instrument  for 
dialogue.  But  poetic  in  any  of  the  subtler  senses  of  the  term  it 
cannot  well  be  said  to  be.  It  is  sometimes  sonorous,  but  never 
musical.  And  we  are  sorry  to  say  it  sinks  now  and  again  to  the 
level  of  poor  prose.  Of  Mr.  Graham’s  verse  at  his  best,  a  very 
fine  example  is  the  Countess  of  Argyle’s  reply  to  Moray  when  he 
asks  her  if  the  Queen  cares  no  more  for  Darnley,  and  if  not,  for 
what  it  is  she  grieves  :  — 

'•  No  more  for  him,  but  for  her  perished  love 
Her  heart  went  into  mourning  when  it  died, 

And  aye  since  then  hath  been'disconsolate. 

In  truth  her  grief  is  sore ;  ’tis  passing  sore, 

Yea,  like  a  stricken  widow  for  her  son. 

Her  only  son,  her  well-belovCd  son— 

Pride  of  her  youth  and  comfort  of  her  age. 

And  her  heart’s  hope  for  all  the  time  to  come— 

Snatched  to  the  land  of  far  Forgetfuiness, 

She  weeps  great  drops  of  sorrow  o’er  its  tomb. 

And  still  refuses  to  be  comforted.” 
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The  characters  of  Mary  and  Bothwell  are  a  little  wanting  in  the 
passion  necessary  to  give  zest  and  movement  to  the  play.  And 
Darnley’s  weakness  and  vices  make  him  a  hero  in  whom  it  is  not 
possible  to  take  a  lively  interest.  But  Moray’s  quibbling  con¬ 
science  and  Ruthven’s  brutal  frankness  give  occasion  for  some 
lively  contrasts  of  character  and  much  ingenious  fencing  in  the 
dialogue.  And  altogether  Mr.  Graham  succeeds,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  in  keeping  up  interest.  Indeed,  the 
play  is  in  many  ways  so  good  that  it  leaves  one  wondering  why 
it  is  not  better. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CONSTELLATIONS. 

Researches  into  the  Origin  of  the  Primitive  Constellations  of  the 
Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and  Babylonians.  By  Robert  Brown,  jun., 
F.S.A.  Yol.  II.  (Williams  and  Norgate.  10s.  6d.) — No  thoughtful 
man  can  have  learnt  to  name  “  the  Ram,  the  Bull,  the  Heavenly 
Twins,”  and  their  fellow-constellations  without  wondering  how 
they  were  christened.  An  Irish  student  of  astronomy  once 
declared  that  he  began  to  see  how  men  could  weigh  the  stars  and 
measure  their  distances  ;  he  could  even  conceive  that  their 
chemical  composition  might  be  discovered  ;  but  he  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  understand  how  we  could  find  out  their  names. 
Something  of  this  not  unnatural  surprise  attaches  to  the 
celestial  globe,  covered  as  it  is  with  all  manner  of  fearful 
wild  -  fowl  and  mythological  heroes.  A  few  of  the  con¬ 
stellations,  indeed,  seem  to  have  gained  their  names  plau¬ 
sibly  enough.  The  Plough  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  that 
agricultural  implement ;  it  is  still  easier  to  see  why  our 
American  cousins  call  it  the  Dipper,  or  saucepan.  The  Sickle 
is  like  a  sickle,  and  the  Southern  Cross,  disappointing  as  it  is  to 
Northern  eyes  that  expect  something  as  majestic  as  Orion,  is  yet 
unmistakable.  But  most  of  the  constellations — Pegasus,  Orion, 
the  Bull,  the  Crab,  are  familiar  instances — give  no  indication  of  the 
origin  of  their  names,  which  date  back  almost  beyond  the  ken  of 
the  historian.  Mr.  Brown  in  his  very  learned  and  convincing 
first  volume  showed  that  the  constellation-figures  which  we  owe 
to  the  Greeks  were  not  introduced  by  them,  but  belonged  to  a 
still  earlier  stage  of  civilisation,  being  due  to  the  first 
astronomers  of  whom  we  know  anything,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates.  In  the  present  volume,  which  concludes 
his  work,  he  undertakes  the  more  difficult  and  more  original 
task  of  investigating  the  origin  of  these  figures,  and  explaining, 
so  far  as  that  is  possible,  “  the  mental  process  pursuant  to 
which  these  familiar  forms  first  came  into  existence.”  His 
learning  is  great  and  his  industry  indefatigable.  He  has  traced 
the  constellation-figures  through  the  tablets  and  inscriptions 
which  the  great  Empires  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  have  left  us, 
and  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  very  plausible  account  of  their 
origin  and  the  way  in  which  they  came  to  be  set  in  the  sky.  The 
common  notion  that  the  stars  were  named  from  their  resemblance 
to  earthly  objects  is  once  for  all  pulverised  by  this  analysis, 
which  shows  that  the  ancient  celestial  globe  is  but  a  piece  of 
picture-writing,  in  which  are  preserved  some  of  the  oldest  myths 
of  which  we  have  any  trace.  “  Religious  and  mythological  ideas, 
already  long  current  and  venerated,  were  stamped  upon  the  sky 
as  sacred  and  celestial  forms.”  The  stars  were  arranged,  when 
the  astrologers  perceived  the  convenience  of  arranging  them  into 
groups,  under  the  semblance  of  figures  already  connected  with 
religious  and  mystical  rites,  which  have  survived  long  after  their 
esoteric  significance  had  vanished  from  the  mind  of  man,  and  are 
now  available  to  throw  light  upon  the  psychology  of  one  of  the 
earliest  of  civilisations.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  closely 
Mr.  Brown’s  argument  from  archteology  is  in  accord  with 
the  astronomical  one  set  forth  by  Mr.  Maunder  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  demonstrable,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  secular  change  in  the  constellations  visible 
from  any  given  place,  that  the  oldest  constellations  were  named 
by  astronomers  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a  date 
not  very  far  on  either  side  of  the  year  2800  B.C.  When  two  quite 
independent  ways  of  attacking  a  problem  lead  to  the  same  result, 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  scientific  probability  in  favour  of  the  com¬ 
mon  answer.  Mr.  Brown  is  entitled  to  say  that  astronomical  reason¬ 
ing  has  placed  almost  beyond  doubt  that  origin  of  the  oldest  con¬ 
stellations  which  he  had  already  worked  out,  from  historical 
considerations,  with  an  ingenuity  and  perseverance  worthy  of 
such  confirmation. 


J.  M.  BARRIE  AND  HIS  BOOKS. 

J.M.  Barrie  and  his  Books:  Biographical  and  Critical  Studies. 
By  J.  A.  Hammerton.  (Horace  Marshall  and  Son.  5s.) — Mr. 
Hammerton,  in  common  with  an  immense  section  of  the  public 
and  all  critics  of  sound  judgment,  admires  warmly  the  literary 
genius  of  Mr.  Barrie.  And  we  do  not  doubt  that  a  large  section 


of  the  public  will  also  admire  Mr.  Hammerton’s  zeal  and  industry 
in  playing  Boswell  to  Mr.  Barrie,  while  Mr.  Barrie  is  still — as  we 
hope  he  will  be  for  many  years — in  the  flesh.  Mr.  Hammerton 
is  quite  aware  that  there  are  people  who  think  that  such  books 
as  he  has  produced  are  a  mistake.  But  he  adduces  one  reason 
for  their  production  which  is  satisfying  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  though  it  may  not  be  convincing  to  taste.  Having 
quoted  the  remark  of  “  a  weighty  critic  in  one  of  the  Saturdays  ” 
to  the  effect  that  books  of  this  sort  should  not  be  encouraged — 
on  the  ground  that  they  imply  too  hastily  the  elevation  of  a  man 
still  on  his  trial  to  the  rank  of  a  classic — Mr.  Hammerton  says  •. 
“  A  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  would  seem  to  be  that  in  such 
writers  as  J.  M.  Barrie,  Thomas  Hardy,  *  Ian  Maclaren,’  Rudyard 
Kijjling,  and  several  others,  the  public  that  reads  books  is  vastly 
more  interested  than  in  the  mighty  dead.”  People  not  quite  dis¬ 
abused  of  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  books  are  written  for  instruc¬ 
tion  might  wonder  why  this  argument  should  not  be  turned  the 
otherway:  the  public  being  already  “  vastly  more  interested”  in  Mr. 
Barrie  than  in  the  mighty  dead,  why  not  write  a  book  to  tell  them 
about  somebody  they  are  in  danger  of  neglecting,  instead  of  some 
one  they  are  sure  to  read  without  Mr.  Hammerton’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  P  But  books  are  written  not  for  instruction,  or  even  for 
reading,  only  for  sale.  And  a  book  about  Mr.  Barrie  will  help 
everybody  who  cannot  get  through  “  The  Little  Minister  ”  to  talk 
as  if  he  had  read  it,  besides  telling  him  gossipy  details  about 
the  author’s  life  and  habits.  For  the  rest,  the  book  being 
written  and  published,  we  acknowledge  that  it  has  given  us  a 
pleasant  hour  or  two  of  gleaning  among  extracts  from  some 
familiar,  and  some  not  familiar,  writings  of  Mr.  Barrie, — though 
we  should  have  enjoyed  the  extracts  better  if  the  showman  had 
been  less  assiduously  omnipresent. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PLANTS. 

Studies  in  Fossil  Botany.  By  Dukinfield  Henry  Scott.  151 
Illustrations.  (A.  and  C.  Black.  7s.  6d.  net.) — Mr.  Scott,  who 
is  well  known  to  botanists  as  the  Keeper  of  the  Jodrell  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Kew,  has  made  an  excellent  book  out  of  his  lectures  at 
University  College,  London,  though  it  is  too  technical  in  method 
and  substance  to  be  discussed  at  length  in  these  columns.  To 
the  botanist  it  will  appeal  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  scientific 
piece  of  exposition,  which  is  a  considerable  contribution  to  a 
recent  and  important  branch  of  the  subject.  Even  the  layman 
may  dip  into  it  with  profit.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
extent  to  which  our  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  early  world  has 
been  developed  by  such  researches  as  Mr.  Scott  here  describes. 
A  flower  is  such  a  delicate  thing  that  no  one  could  expect  it  to 
survive  the  vast  cataclysms  and  the  age-long  changes  which  have 
evolved  the  earth  in  which  we  live  from  the  strange  and  almost 
unrecognisable  planet  which  was  chiefly  occupied  in  storing  up 
the  solar  energy  that  we  now  use  so  recklessly  under  the  name 
of  coal.  We  can  understand  how  such  hard  structures  as  the 
bones  of  animals  or  the  shells  of  tortoises  have  outlasted  a  lapse 
of  time  in  comparison  with  which  the  forty  centuries  of  the 
Pyramids  are  as  a  day,  but  it  is  simply  amazing  to  think  of 
the  perishable  and  fragile  structures  illustrated  by  many  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  pictures  having  come  down  to  us  in  such  good  con¬ 
dition  that  they  are  still  amenable  to  the  stains  by  which 
botanists  trace  out  cell-structure  under  the  microscope.  Vet  th9 
matter  is  simple  enough  when  it  is  understood.  Take  the 
“  coal-balls,”  or  stony  masses  which  occur  in  certain  mines,  to 
the  indignation  of  the  housewife  over  whose  best  carpet  they 
love  to  burst  out  of  the  fire.  "We  can  form  a  good  idea  of  the 
sort  of  material  which  these  nodules  contain,”  says  Mr.  Scott, 
"if  we  notice  the  deposits  of  vegetable  debris  left  on  the  banks  of 
a  tidal  river.  There  we  find  miscellaneous  fragments  of  plants 
heaped  together  in  utter  confusion,  bits  of  reeds  and  rushes, 
rhizomes  of  water-lilies  and  aquatic  grasses,  twigs  and  scraps 
of  bark  from  riverside  trees,  seeds,  nuts,  and  cones.  If  we 
imagine  a  handful  of  such  a  conglomeration,  saturated  and 
fixed  by  some  petrifying  substance,  we  shall  have  a  very  fair 
idea  cf  the  kind  of  material  a  coal-ball  consists  of.”  Again, 
we  can  easily  see  how  a  leaf  or  a  fern,  falling  upon  a  bed 
of  silt  in  a  tideless  sea,  is  gradually  covered  up  by  Nature’s 
plaster,  which  hardens  into  a  mould  of  the  enclosed  thing  as  per¬ 
fect  as  the  mask  which  the  sculptor  takes  of  a  human  face.  In 
the  one  case  we  have  the  structure  of  an  old-world  plant  pre¬ 
served,  in  the  other  a  copy  of  its  outward  appearance.  All  the 
ingenuity  of  the  palaeontologist  is  often  taj:ed  to  read  the  riddle 
which  Nature  has  set  him  in  these  broken  and  confused  frag¬ 
ments.  Sometimes  he  goes  astray.  Mr.  Scott  reminds  us  how 
four  false  genera  have  been  based  on  specimens  of  the  same 
Lepidodendron  in  various  states  of  preservation,  and  the  history 
of  paleontology  contains  not  a  few  parallel  cases.  Still,  the 
mistakes  are  rare  and  soon  corrected,  and  the  geological  record. 
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confused  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  been  read  with  a  skill  that 
has  given  one  of  its  most  notable  ornaments  to  the  scientific  his¬ 
tory  of  the  century  that  is  now  closing. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  WEST  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  Church  of  the  West  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Herbert  B. 
Workman.  Vol.  II.  (Charles  H.  Kelly.  2s.  6d.) — With  this 
volume  Mr.  Workman  brings  down  the  story  of  the  Church  in 
the  West  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  transfer  of  the  Papacy 
to  Avignon.  He  has,  therefore,  reached  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch,  with  which  he  proposes  to  deal  in  a  fresh  study  of  the 
Reformation,  "using  the  word  to  indicate  not  merely  the  re¬ 
sultant,  but  the  various  divergent  forces  of  which  it  was  the 
outcome.”  The  early  portion  of  this  volume  is  very  interesting 
and  fascinatingly  written.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  and  of  “Roma  victrix,”— the  autocratic  Rome,  that  is  to 
say,  of  Hildebrand.  Mr.  Workman,  in  enumerating  the  causes 
of  fall  and  victory,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  circumstance  that 
“  the  idea  of  the  Empire  was  a  fiction,  or  rather  the  foundations 
of  the  little  reality  it  possessed  lay  in  the  sands  of  dreams  and 
hopes ;  the  Papacy  was  a  fact  built  on  the  rock  of  spiritual 
need.”  Subsequent  and  equally  readable  chapters  in  the  same 
part  of  the  work  are  "  Mohammad  or  Christ  ?  ”  “  Innocent  III.,” 
"  The  Chains  of  the  Law.”  The  next  or  fifth  part  deals  with 
“  The  Continuity  of  Life,”  "  Darkness  and  Dawn,”  and  "  The 
Coming  of  the  Friars  ”  ;  while  the  sixth — in  many  respects 
the  most  important  of  all  —  consists  of  two  chapters,  “  The 
Rise  of  the  Universities”  and  "  Boniface  VIII.  and  Clement  V.” 
There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  Mr.  Workman’s  volume.  Not  the  least 
interesting  of  its  features  is  the  skill  with  which  there  is  traced 
the  growth  of  that  "new  nationalism”  in  Europe  which  heralded 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation,  and  which,  using  the 
Inquisition  against  the  Papacy  itself,  crushed  the  Templars,  who 
might  well  have  been  converted  into  the  Janissaries  of  Rome. 
Wbat  Mr.  Workman  has  to  say  of  the  Waldenses  is  of  not  less 
value.  With  most  other  modern  authorities,  he  holds  that  they 
are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation, 
that  “  their  revolt  was  really  ethical,  not  theological ;  a  blow 
rather  at  the  immoral  character  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  than 
at  its  structure  or  doctrine.” 


LAW  WITHOUT  LAWYERS. 

Law  Without  Lawyers.  By  Two  Barristers-at-Law.  (John 
Murray.  6s.) — The  title  of  this  book  is  hardly  suitable  for  a 
work  written  by  two  barristers ;  and,  indeed,  the  authorship 
shows  that  people  who  find  themselves  involved  in  legal  affairs 
cannot  do  without  the  assistance  of  lawyers.  We  frankly  admit 
that  this  is  a  most  deplorable  misfortune,  but  one  which,  we 
fear,  can  never  be  remedied.  Every  man  can  no  more  be  his 
own  lawyer  than  he  can  be  his  own  doctor  ;  at  least  he  will  be 
the  first  to  regret  it  if  he  tries.  This  book,  according  to  the 
authors,  is  an  attempt  to  enable  those  who  are  not  lawyers  to 
solve  for  themselves,  without  having  recourse  to  professional 
assistance,  those  legal  doubts  and  difficulties  that  are  continually 
arising  in  everyday  life.  To  compress  a  digest  of  the  laws  of 
England  into  seven  hundred  pages  would  have  certainly  been 
beyond  the  powers  of  Blackstone,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
body  of  English  law  has  become  infinitely  more  bulky  and  more 
complicated.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  authors  of  this  book  have 
embarked  upon  an  impossible  task,  and  all  the  ability  and 
industry  which  appears  in  their  work  has  not  enabled  them  to 
produce  more  than  an  incomplete  attempt.  Let  any  one  who  has 
to  do  with  companies  or  a  bankruptcy  turn  to  those  respective 
chapters,  and  he  will  find  a  very  fair  and  comprehensible  state¬ 
ment  of  the  law ;  but  the  chance  is  small  that  he  will  find  an 
answer  to  the  particular  legal  point  that  may  be  perplexing  him. 
Nor,  if  he  is  a  layman,  will  he  be  much  enlightened  by  references 
to  9  M.  and  W.  349  or  3  Be  J.  F.  and  J.  24,  of  which  mysterious  signs 
no  explanation  is  given.  But  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  test  it,  the  information  is  accurate  and  clearly  given,  and 
we  have  not  come  across  any  popular  law-book  which  was  better.  In 
the  statement  at  the  top  of  p.  19  the  authors  have  forgotten  the 
decision  in  “  The  Queen  v.  Lillyman,”  and  they  appear  also  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  three  years’  penal  servitude  can  be  given 
instead  of  five,  which  used  to  be  the  minimum. 


THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 

The  Royal  Navy:  a  History.  By  William  Laird  Clowes  and 
Others.  Vol.  V.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.  25s.) — This,  the 
fifth  volume  of  a  very  handsome  series  describing  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  British  Navy,  covers  the  most  glorious  period  of  our 
struggle  for  sea  power, — from  1803  to  1815.  Part  of  this  period 


— 1812-1815 — was  taken  up  with  the  American  War,  and  we  are 
promised  that  in  the  sixth  and  last  volume.  Governor  Roosevelt 
is  to  write  it.  We  are  glad  Mr.  Clowes  found  himself  unable  to 
include  it  in  this  volume ;  the  two  wars  should  be  distinct,  if  only 
to  enable  one  to  keep  the  various  details  of  the  fighting  abreast. 
We  must  hasten  to  express  our  admiration,  not  only  of  the  ease  and 
graphic  power  of  the  narrative.but  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
dresses  the  line  of  facts  and  enables  us  to  carry  in  our  minds  with¬ 
out  confusion  contemporary  fights  in  Channel  and  West  Indian 
waters.  An  impartial  historian  brings  out  the  laggards  and  in¬ 
efficients  into  unfortunate  prominence,  and  reveals  much  hard¬ 
ship  and  injustice.  At  no  time,  it  seems,  were  injustice,  refusal 
to  reward  merit,  and  corruption  more  rampant  than  in  the  era  of 
Trafalgar.  Ships  were  kept  in  commission  for  years  without 
wages  ;  Dundonald  said  that  the  ‘  Fox  ’  frigate  had  been  in  the 
East  Indies  for  fifteen  years  and  not  a  farthing  of  pay  had  the 
crew  received,  and  he  calculated  that  if  a  hundred  of  her  crew 
came  home  there  would  be  due  to  the  men  .£25,000 !  The  ‘  Fox  ’ 
was  one  of  many.  But  when  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  to  be 
impeached,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  evading  his  own 
regulations,  one  need  not  wonder  at  corruption.  We  owe 
much  to  St.  Vincent  and  that  great  seaman,  Dundonald,  who 
despite  a  storm  of  obloquy  strove  to  fight  the  Admiralty,  and 
to  Graham,  who  with  more  success  finished  the  work  they  began. 
This  volume  has  nothing  to  do  with  events  subsequent  to  the 
Great  Peace,  so  that  the  decline  of  the  Navy  cannot  be  discussed. 
But  a  great  revolution  yet  to  come  in  the  other  Service  was 
effected.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  is  dedicated 
to  “  Minor  Operations,”  and  these  are  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  the  main  chronicle.  The  names  of  ships  and  officers  are 
always  carefully  traced,  though  the  renaming  of  certain  ships  is 
always  a  puzzle,  and  the  list  of  prizes  makes  one’s  mouth  water. 
One  reads  of  a  boat’s  crew  cutting  out  a  dozen  craft.  Many  a 
man  never  saw  his  prize-money,  alas  !  The  illustrations  of  charts, 
portraits  of  Captains  and  Flag  officers,  and  battle  scenes  are  on  a 
par  with  the  admirable  printing  and  paper.  We  must  again 
express  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Laird  Clowes,  who  is  responsible  for 
all  the  letterpress. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION, 

The  History  of  Education.  By  Thomas  Davidson.  (A.  Constable 
and  Co.  5s.  net.) — Mr.  Davidson  tells  us  that  “to  be  strictly 
accurate,  the  title  of  this  book  should  have  been  ‘  A  Brief 
History  of  Education,  as  Conscious  Evolution.’  ”  The  remark 
indicates  where  the  strength  of  the  work  lies,  and  where  what 
may  be  called  its  weakness.  It  certainly  takes  its  readers 
deeper  into  principles  than  they  are  likely  to  have  gone  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  to  disappoint  the  student  who 
consults  it  with  a  strictly  practical  purpose.  But  of  books  that 
give  the  outside  facts  about  education  there  is  no  lack;  writers 
who  have  the  will  and  the  ability  to  trace  back  visible  results  to 
their  beginnings  in  Nature  are  rare.  We  find  ourselves  often  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Davidson,  and  sometimes  differing.  The 
section  on  Judsea  in  “  Civic  Education  ”  especially  interested  us. 
The  following  is  a  concise  and  clear  statement  of  Jewish  ideals  : — 
“  The  civic  consciousness  of  the  Jews  centred  in  three  con¬ 
ceptions  :  (1)  an  omnipotent,  creator  God,  who  had  chosen  the 
Jews  as  his  vicegerents  on  earth  ;  (2)  a  Messiah  to  restore  them 
to  this  exceptional  position,  which,  through  unfaithfulness,  they 
had  lost ;  (3)  Holiness  on  their  part,  as  the  condition  of  this 
restoration.  Thus  their  supreme  ideal  took  the  form  of  a  ‘  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  ’  upon  earth.”  A  subsequent  remark  that  “  the 
three  central  conceptions  of  Judaism  appear  as  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity”  is  strikingly  ingenious.  Some  of  Mr.  Davidson’s 
views  of  history  are  strange.  Here  is  a  specimen  : — “  Rome 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  combination  ^uvoixur^i;)  of  villages 
inhabited  by  peoples  of  different  races — Turanians,  Semites,  and 
Aryans — who  at  different  times  had  settled  upon  the  Septi- 
montium.  The  Aryans  were,  doubtless,  the  dominant  factor ;  but 
the  others  contributed  important  elements :  the  Turanians,  the 
bulk  of  the  religious  notions  and  rites ;  the  Semites,  the  prosaic 
practicality  and  thirst  for  power.  With  their  language  the  Aryans, 
naturally,  imposed  their  political  forms.”  How  did  Semites  and 
Turanians  find  their  way  into  Italy?  We  observe  that  Mr.  Davidson 
writes  in  the  United  States.  This  accounts  for  the  statement,  which 
sounds  so  odd  to  English  ears,  that  England’s  “  public-school 
system  dates  from  1870.”  “  Primary  ”  would  be  a  better  word. 

Surely  Mr.  Davidson  must  know  that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
“  public  school  ”  means  something  very  different. 


DONALD  CARGILL. 

Heroes  of  the  Covenant :  Donald  Cargill.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Carslaw.  (Alexander  Gardner,  Paisley.  ls.Gd.net.) — Mr.  Carslaw 
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lias  written  the  story  of  Cargill  with  sense  and  moderation.  It  is: 
difficult — especially  for  a  Scotsman — to  relate  with  calmness  the 
proceedings  of  the  men  who  ruled  Scotland  for  the  twenty-eight 
years  that  followed  the  Restoration  (the  date  is  misprinted  1662 
on  p.  25).  But  Mr.  Carslaw  is  fairly  successful  in  his  effort.  He 
allows,  for  instance,  the  good  intentions  of  the  statesmen  who 
followed  a  milder  policy  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  in  1669  at  the 
initiative  of  Lauderdale,  though  he  has  no  praise  for  the  policy 
itself.  His  principle  is  the  “  inalienable  right  of  the  Church  to 
manage  her  own  affairs,”  a  principle  which  is  incapable  of  a  strict 
application  to  facts  whenever  the  Church  comes  into  contact  with 
temporal  matters  and  is  the  owner  of  houses,  lands,  and  money. 
Cargill  himself  is  a  worthy  hero  for  the  story.  The  polemical 
spirit  in  him  never  mastered  the  devout.  When  he  was  a  hunted 
fugitive  he  could  still  preach  discourses  which  might  have  been 
written  by  Thomas  a  Kempis.  His  language,  indeed,  has  a 
curious  flavour  of  mysticism  about  it.  Nevertheless,  he  was  an 
extremist  in  politics.  In  a  sense  he  was  a  precursor  of  the  men 
who  made  the  Revolution  of  1688.  But  he  had  a  certain  kinship 
with  the  earliest  revolutionists  of  1648.  A  martyr  he  may  fairly 
be  called,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Government  which 
executed  him  was  quite  within  its  rights.  We  see  in  the  pre¬ 
fatory  note  a  statement  about  the  value  of  money  which  can 
hardly  be  correct.  Surely  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  salary  of  £66  13s.  4d.,  with  £5  10s.  for  house-rent,  was 
fairly  good  pay  for  a  Scottish  Professor. 


MECHANICAL  TRACTION  IN  WAR. 

Mechanical  Traction  in  War.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otfried 
Layriz.  Illustrated.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.  5s.net.) 
— Mr.  R.  B.  Marston  has  translated  this  compact  and  handy 
history  of  the  application  of  traction  and  automobile  engines 
to  road  transport.  He  has  also  added  illustrations  of  the 
earlier  engines  used  on  the  roads,  many  of  which  are  quite 
forgotten.  Why  we  do  not  know,  for  according  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Layriz,  England  has  always  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  nursery  of  all  mechanical  developments  in  con¬ 
nection  with  locomotives  and  road  engines.  The  sum  of  the 
German  officer’s  review  of  the  subject  is  that  prejudice  and  official 
lack  of  initiative  are  responsible  for  the  very  tardy  use  of  traction- 
engines.  They  were  used  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
nothing  surprises  us  more  than  to  find  that  on  one  occasion  some 
Prussian  officers  declined  an  offer  made  by  a  driver  of  one  to  haul 
some  guns  up  to  a  certain  spot,  a  feat  which  they  could  not  do 
themselves.  The  traction-engine,  it  should  be  said,  ha3  proved 
its  superiority  over  all  other  engines  or  motors,  the  many  uses  to 
which  it  can  be  put  making  it  facile  princeps.  The  latest  type 
for  war  purposes  has  been  a  most  decided  success.  It  is  curious 
that  Jules  Verne  in  his  “  Tigers  and  Traitors  ”  should  years  ago 
have  made  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  mechanical  elephant  that 
hauls  the  travellers  across  India.  The  traction-engine  has 
already  distinguished  itself  in  South  Africa,  and  its  general  use 
surely  can  only  be  a  matter  of  a  little  mental  alacrity  on  the  part 
of  our  thoughtful  war  authorities.  We  have  roads  enough,  but 
not  too  many,  if  the  railways  became  congested,  as  they  might  be 
in  war  time. 


AN  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT. 

Through  the  First  Antarctic  Night,  1898-99.  By  F.  A.  Cook. 
With  Illustrations.  (W.  Heinemann.  20s.) — It  is  difficult,  we 
should  say,  to  write  with  a  continuous  enthusiasm  of  an 
Antarctic  night,  and  Mr.  Cook  proves  it.  The  chapters 
describing  the  imprisonment  in  the  ice,  the  awful  depression 
and  languor  that  overcame  the  crew  of  the  ‘  Belgica,’  are  related 
with  a  technical  skill  one  might  expect  from  the  surgeon  of  the 
expedition.  The  *  Belgica  ’  was  frozen  into  the  ice-pack  far  from 
any  land,  and  drifted  in  this  pack  the  whole  winter  so  far  and  so 
long  that  they  ran  a  chance  of  spending  another  winter,  till  the 
cutting  of  a  canal  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  pack  released  her. 
Before  getting  quite  free  of  the  Antarctic,  they  were  frozen  for 
another  thirty  days,  and  this  last  experience  Mr.  Cook  does  not 
describe  for  us  ;  he  had  had  quite  enough  of  it.  There  is  a  dreadful 
fascination  about  the  wonderful  sunsets  and  sunrises  in  the  pure 
air  which  Mr.  Cook  has  striven  not  unsuccessfully  to  realise  for  us. 
The  cold  does  not  seem  to  have  been  extreme  ;  they  were  too  far 
from  land,  and  the  meteorological  conditions  are  very  different 
hom  those  of  the  Arctic  regions, — storms  being  frequent.  Life 
was  confined  to  few  forms,  but  astonishingly  abundant  in  those 
limits.  The  condition  and  extent  of  the  pack  vary,  and  are 
generally  more  uncertain  than  the  Northern  pack,  so  that  he  is 
a  bold  man  who  would  trust  and  calculate  on  its  drift  aiding  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  Southern  Pole.  The  reproductions  of 
photographs  and  the  few  coloured  plates  are  beautiful  examples 


of  Antarctic  scenery  and  its  peculiar  tabular  icebergs ;  but,  indeed, 
photography  has  an  easy  task  in  such  an  atmosphere.  A  portion 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  preliminary  experience  of  coasting 
down  South  America,  the  ports  visited,  and  a  few  graphic  notes 
on  the  tall  Patagonians,  the  Onas  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  They 
seem,  alas !  to  be  irreconcilables,  and  quite  incompatible  with 
sheep-farming  on  a  large  scale. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

Origin  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War  Revealed :  the  Conspiracy  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Unmasked.  By  C.  H.  Thomas.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  3s.  6d.) — There  is  a  fine  vigour  about  the  title  of  this 
book  which  reminds  us  of  “  Satan’s  Invisible  World  Displayed.” 
Mr.  Thomas  is  a  Swiss  by  birth,  an  ex-burgher  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  a  profound  disbeliever  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  Boer  cause.  Testimony  from  inside  the  Republics  as  to  the 
rottenness  of  the  Pretoria  system  is  valuable,  but  we  cannot  see 
that  Mr.  Thomas  can  claim  to  be  taken  as  an  authority  on  the 
general  situation.  He  seems  to  believe  that  the  Boer  War  was 
brought  about  by  unnamed  wirepullers  in  Holland,  acting  via 
Cape  Town.  For  this  “  unmasking  ”  he  produces  not  one  shred 
of  evidence.  He  estimates  that  the  Afrikander  Republicans 
could  put  one  hundred  and  forty -four  thousand  men  in  the  field, 
sixty-two  thousand  of  whom  were  British  subjects  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty.  As  for  his  knowledge  of  South 
African  history,  he  thinks  that  Lord  Kimberley  (and  not  Lord 
Derby)  was  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  1884  Con¬ 
vention,  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  Governor  of  the  Cape  about 
1873,  and  that  Sir  Henry  (and  not  Mr.  Melius)  de  Villiers  was  the 
arbitrator  on  the  Coolie  question.  He  describes  Mr.  Schreiner  as 
an  “  amphibious  helmsman,”  a  phrase  that  we  commend  to  critics 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 


WILD  SPORTS  OF  BURMAH  AND  ASSAM. 

Wild  Sports  of  Burma  and  Assam.  By  Colonel  Pollok  and  W, 
S.  Thom.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  (Hurst  and  Blackett. 
16s.) — Mr.  Thom  describes  the  game  of  Upper  Burmah  and 
Colonel  Pollok  Lower  Burmah,  which  he  knew  before  the  northern 
province  was  annexed.  Both  these  writers  know  Assam,  but 
Colonel  Pollok  subscribes  the  description  of  its  game.  The  name 
of  Pollok  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  hunting  description 
will  be  vivid  and  expressive  of  the  fascination  of  big-game  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  a  perusal  of  this  volume  only  convinces  us  of  the  truth 
of  an  opinion  we  have  already  passed,  that  no  writer  can 
surpass  Colonel  Pollok  in  the  vivid  portrayal  of  the  hunt 
and  the  gradually  culminating  excitement  of  a  tiger,  gaur, 
or  tsine  hunt.  Nor  is  his  skill  confined  to  the  actual  phase 
or  its  emotions ;  the  shikaris  are  drawn  for  us,  and  we  seem 
to  know  the  elephants  with  individual  peculiarities.  It 
is  amusing  to  think  that  these  ponderous  creatures  are  as 
nervous  as  any  cat,  and  that  an  animal  ready  to  face  a  tiger 
takes  to  flight  at  the  sight  of  a  galloping  pony.  Mr.  Thom  is  a 
very  successful  raconteur,  and  he  gives  most  circumstantial 
accounts  of  his  hunts,  and,  of  course,  knows  the  country  and 
people  thoroughly,  for  which  knowledge  we  are  grateful  in  his 
local  colouring.  Mr.  Thom  give3  much  sound  advice  as  regards 
hunting  localities  and  equipment,  and  seems  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  ferse  natures  of  Upper  Burmah,  all  of  which  he 
places  without  stint  at  the  reader’s  disposal.  There  are  many 
capital  photographs,  “Elephants  Crossing  a  River”  being  an 
especially  good  one.  A  great  deal  of  interesting  natural  history 
is  to  be  found  in  this  composite  book,  which  embodies  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  of  two  authorities  of  the  first  rank,  to 
whose  ability  to  preserve  it  in  print — a  gift  somewhat  rare — we 
owe  a  double  debt  of  gratitude. 


PRISON  LIFE  AT  SINGAPORE. 

Prisoners  their  Own  Warders  :  a  Record  of  the  Convict  Prison  at 
Singapore,  Sfc.  By  Major  J.  F.  A.  McNair,  late  Royal  Artillery, 
Colonial  Engineer,  and  Surveyor- General  and  Comptroller  of 
Indian  Convicts,  Straits  Settlements,  from  1855-77.  Assisted  by 
W.  D.  Bayliss,  Superintendent  of  Convicts,  Singapore.  (A.  Con¬ 
stable  and  Co.  10s.  Gd.) — We  cry  mercy  that  we  cannot  give  in  full 
all  the  qualifications  of  the  distinguished  authors  to  write  this 
unique  volume.  It  is  delightfully  illustrated,  contains  soma 
capital  stories,  and  is  intended  to  show  how  Singapore  used  its 
convicts  for  the  good  of  themselves  and  the  State.  As  in  every¬ 
thing,  there  always  remained  the  irredeemable;  but  Major 
McNair  and  Mr.  Bayliss  claim  that  by  skilful  classification  they 
were  enabled  to  restore  self-respect  to  the  majority  of  their 
convicts,  and  to  employ  them  gradually  with  great  free¬ 
dom  and  for  real  usefulness.  The  book  is  worth  reading. 
“  The  jail,”  write  the  authors,  “  was  in  point  of  fact  a 
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busy  hive  of  industry . For  a  short  time  of  probation, 

no  doubt,  the  task  should  be  irksome ;  but  when  this  is  over — 
and  it  should  not  be  prolonged — work  should  be  given  which 
would  tend  to  call  out  the  best  feelings,  restore  self-respect,  and 
act  as  a  sort  of  cordial  to  remove  lowering  depression.”  A  story 
is  told  of  a  Woking  convict  of  1866,  exceptionally  dogged  and 
dull.  He  became  interested  in  bricklaying,  and  “  gradually 
began  to  handle  a  brick  rather  well.”  He  seemed  to  grow 
happier,  and  was  promoted  “  to  work  upon  a  chimney  piece.  A 
day  or  two  later  he  was  asked  how  he  was  getting  on.  He  then 
replied,  with  a  bright  smile  upon  his  face:  rOh,  very  well,  Sir, 
now  !  I  likes  my  chimney  piece,  and  dreams  of  her  at  nights  in 
my  lonely  cell.’  ”  To  have  work  to  do  and  to  like  doing  it  are  no 
mean  factors  in  happiness  :  how  good  work  can  be  supplied  and 
interest  aroused  in  it,  so  as  to  uplift  all  who  will  be  uplifted,  are 
problems  with  which  England  has  yet  further  to  concern  her¬ 
self.  At  least  so  our  American  friends  assure  us. 


THREE  SURREY  CHURCHES. 

Three  Surrey  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Ware  and  others. 
(F.  Lasham,  Guildford.)— The  “  Three  Churches  ”  are  St. 
Nicholas  Compton  and  St.  Mary  Guildford.  Compton  (a  name 
which  has  to  do  with  the  word  “  combe  ”  so  familiar  in  the 
West  of  England)  lies  on  the  south  of  the  Hog’s  Back.  Its 
church  is  almost  purely  Norman.  St.  Mary  Guildford  is  some¬ 
what  later  in  style,  belonging  to  the  transition  period  between 
the  Norman  and  Early  English.  But  it  has  a  very  early  tower. 
Mr.  Ware  thinks  that  it  is  Saxon,  though  he  doubts  whether  it 
was  the  tower  of  a  church.  It  was  a  fortress  certainly,  whether 
it  had  a  church  attached  to  it  or  no.  (It  is  somewhat  upsetting 
to  be  told  that  “  belfry  ”  has  nothing  to  do  with  bells.  “  It  is  a 
modern  form,”  says  Mr.  Ware,  “of  the  old  English  word 
‘berfray,’  which  is  the  same  as  the  German  berefrit,  which 
means  a  watch-tower  or  place  of  security.”)  Mr.  Ware’s 
contribution  to  the  volume,  then,  is  a  highly  interesting 
account  of  these  two  churches.  Mr.  P.  G.  Palmer  supplies  an 
account  of  St.  Martha  Chilworth,  an  old  foundation  which  became 
a  ruin  in  1846,  when  part  of  the  roof  of  the  chancel  and  transepts 
fell  in.  Two  years  afterwards  it  was  restored.  St.  Martha’s  and 
its  neighbour  St.  Catharine’s  (which  is  still  a  ruin)  owed  the 
importance  which  they  once  possessed  to  their  vicinity  to  the 
Pilgrims  Way.  Some  notes  on  this  remarkable  relic  of  the  past 
have  been  contributed  by  Major-General  E.  R.  James.  The 
“  Way,”  as  most  people  know,  was  originally  a  commercial  track, 
used  for  bringing  the  tin  from  the  Cornish  mines  to  the  place  of 
export  in  the  east  of  the  island.  Ingots  of  the  metal  have  often 
been  found  in  it.  Finally  Mr.  Palmer  writes  “  A  Modern 
Pilgrimage  ”  along  the  Way,  describing  a  journey  from  Guildford 
to  Canterbury.  This  is  a  book  of  varied  interest. 


HUGH  LATIMER. 

Hugh  Latimer.  By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A.  J.  Carlyle,  Chaplain 
and  Lecturer  of  University  College,  Oxford,  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  (Methuen  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) — Many 
of  this  “  Leaders  of  Religion  ”  series  have  been  reviewed  by  us  on 
different  occasions,  and  we  welcomed  the  addition  of  the  Life  of 
Latimer  in  the  hope  that  it  would  clear  the  cobwebs  from  the 
portrait  of  that  plain-spoken  old  son  of  the  Church  of  England. 
On  the  whole,  difficult  as  it  is  “  to  write  without  prejudice,”  as 
author  or  critic,  upon  the  subject,  we  are  not  disappointed.  The 
“fairation  towards  our  own  side  ” — so  needful,  in  the  old  village 
umpire’s  opinion — is  “  fairation”  towards  the  foreign  reformers; 
and  though  Latimer  is  not  misrepresented  one  whit,  our  par¬ 
ticular  “  fairation  ”  would  have  quoted  other  extracts  from 
his  writings,  merely  giving,  as  it  were,  a  more  contemporary 
view  of  one  not  altogether  unlike  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury !  Latimer  was  in  contact  with  the  extremely 
mixed  and  shifting — also  shifty— characters  and  doings  of  a 
remarkably  unfinished  time,  and  the  moment  an  attempt  is  made 
to  define  his  views  in  terms  of  the  present  day  we  are  liable  to 
be  as  inaccurate  as  when  we  turn  francs  into  shillings.  The 
character  of  Latimer — possibly  little  more  than  twenty  when  he 
took  his  “  B.  A.  ”  in  1510 — is  never  obscure,  nor  his  object :  “  God 
make  us  all  Christians,”  he  says,  “  after  the  right  fashion.”  His 
death  at  the  stake,  1555,  was  indeed  a  martyrdom,  crowning  all 
the  long  controversies  of  his  many  years  of  thought,  speech,  and 
work ;  yet,  whatever  has  been  read  into  his  writings  or  sayings, 
of  free-will  or  action  by  force,  we  still  believe  that  as  to  his  views 
he  may  be  placed  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  not  with 
any  less  loyal  son  of  the  national  Church  of  England.  The  little 
volume  before  us  notes  its  obligations  to  the  only  at  present 
known  sources  of  materials.  They  have  been  carefully  used  to 
their  utmost  limits. 


A  SKETCH  OF  IRISH  HISTORY. 

A  Review  of  Irish  History  in  Relation  to  the  Social  Development  of 
Ireland.  By  John  Patrick  Gannon.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  6s.) — 
Mr.  Gannon’s  aim  is  to  show  that  the  course  of  Irish  history  was 
inevitable  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  it  can  be 
explained  scientifically  without  “compiling  lists  of  injuries,  out¬ 
rages,  and  crimes,  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate,  without  regard  to 
historical  perspective,  not  to  speak  of  historical  charity.”  With 
this  purpose  in  view  he  has  written  a  lucid  and  eloquent  review 
of  the  main  features  of  his  country’s  history,  confining  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  society  rather  than  to  the  chronicle  of 
petty  wars.  He  would  sum  up  Irish  history  in  terms  of  a  series 
of  oppositions.  The  old  tribal  system  is  acted  upon  by  the  early 
Church,  and  the  early  Church  herself  comes  under  Roman 
influence.  Then  comes  the  stress  of  foreign  invasion,  first  by  the 
Danes,  then  by  Norman  settlers.  Each  invader  in  turn  is 
naturalised  and  joins  the  native  Irish  in  resisting  his  successor. 
So  there  are  as  many  “degenerate  English”  as  native  Irish  allied 
against  English  rule  in  the  long  struggles  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Confiscation  is  followed  by  colonisation,  and  so  through 
Irish  history  there  is  this  unfortunate  opposition  of  races,  and 
cultures,  which  is  sufficient  ground  for  strife,  apart  from  the 
action  of  the  English  Government.  In  his  final  chapter  Mr. 
Gftnnon  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  “  Rise  of  the  Masses,” 
written  judiciously  and  sympathetically.  The  book  is  rather  a 
series  of  essays  than  a  history,  for  there  is  no  connected  narrative, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is  taken  for  granted,  since  the 
author  often  analyses  movements  without  explaining  the  facts  of 
their  origin.  The  style  is  picturesque  and  often  eloquent,  and  to 
any  one  in  search  of  a  coherent  scheme  of  Irish  history  the  little 
book  may  be  recommended. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE. 

The  Council  of  Constance  to  the  Death  of  John  Hus.  By  James 
Hamilton  Wyllie.  (Longmans  and  Co.  6s.) — In  this  volume, 
which  gives  the  Ford  Lectures  delivered  in  Oxford  during  the 
Lent  term  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Wyllie,  who  is  rapidly  attain¬ 
ing  a  front  place  among  our  junior  historians,  and  who  but  for 
certain  faults  of  style,  of  which  apparently  he  does  not  repent, 
would  be  much  more  appreciated  than  he  is,  deals  in  a  pains¬ 
taking  but  not  too  minute  fashion  with  a  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Papacy  which  has  hardly  had  justice  done  to  it.  The 
personal  portraits  in  the  book,  particularly  those  of  Pope  John, 
Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  and  John  Hus,  are  admirable.  So 
also  is  the  account  of  the  proceedings  that  led  up  to  the 
Council.  The  “disturbances”  between  Sigismund  and  John 
must  have  been  as  entertaining  as  modern  “scenes  in  the  House.” 
The  Pope  called  the  King  a  beggar,  a  drunkard,  a  fool,  and  a 
barbarian.  Sigismund  retaliated  by  describing  the  Italians  as 
“the  dregs  of  the  earth.”  But  the  “barbarian  ass  ”  was  more  than 
a  match  for  the  “Italian  fox,”  and  secured  his  deposition.  As  for 
Hus,  Mr.  Wyllie  takes  the  view  that  his  story  was  a  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  right  of  the  State  to  protect  freedom  of 
thought  and  the  right  of  the  Church  to  repress  the  heretic, 
resulting  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  State,  and  that 
Sigismund  had  the  power  to  protect  Hus,  as  John  of  Gaunt  had 
protected  W ycliffe,  if  he  had  cared  to  use  it. 


THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE. 

A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  during  the  Maccabean  and  Roman 
Periods.  By  James  Stevenson  Riggs,  D.D.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
6s.) — This  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  valuable  “  His¬ 
torical  Series  for  Bible  Students,”  a  set  of  manuals  now  being 
prepared  by  American  academic  experts  “  in  response  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  demand  for  non-technical  yet  scholarly  and  reliable  guides 
to  the  study  of  the  history,  literature,  and  teaching  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  contemporary  history  and 
literature.”  Few  stories  are  more  fascinating,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  history  of  post-exilic  Judaism  is  concerned,  than  that  of  the 
brilliant  Maccabean  revolt  and  of  the  agony  which  preceded  the 
final  triumph  of  Titus  and  his  Romans.  Dr.  Riggs  does  not 
affect  an  ability  to  throw  any  fresh  light  upon  this  historical 
romance,  but  he  retells  it  with  lucidity.  Above  all  things,  he 
never  loses  sight  of  the  spiritual  and  political  significance  of  the 
Jewish  struggle,  especially  during  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,— 
the  combat  between  the  rival  forces  of  Hellenism  and  Hebraism. 
Nor  does  Dr.  Riggs  fail  to  perceive  and  to  emphasise  the  moral 
weaknesses  as  well  as  the  military  capacity  of  the  men — including 
even  John  Hyrcanus  himself — who  made  their  country  indepen¬ 
dent  for  about  a  century  and  a  quarter.  The  struggle  with  Rome 
is  not  of  course  so  inspiriting  as  that  which  preceded  it,  but  Dr. 
Riggs  perceives  the  inner  significance.  Although  he  does  not  conceal 
his  pronounced  views,  he  seeks  to  be  absolutely  fair  even  to  such 
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men  as  the  two  Herods.  It  may  be  questioned  also  if  anywhere 
there  exists  an  account  at  once  briefer  or  more  tersely  written  of 
the  politico-religious  systems  indicated  in  the  phrases  “  Scribes  ” 
and  “  Pharisees  ”  than  that  supplied  by  Dr.  Riggs’s  volume. 


the  work  of  the  man  is  one  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  arguments,  surely 
a  weak  one.  The  book,  with  its  copious  extracts,  its  want  of 
taste,  and  its  occasional  abuse  of  others,  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  contribution  to  Shakespeare  literature. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  TROPICS. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Tropics.  By  E.  A.  Hastings  Joy.  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston.and  Co.  6s.) — The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  pleasant 
book  is  that  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  what  it  is, — a 
simple  account  of  a  four  months’  cruise  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr. 
Joy  has  not  much,  if  anything,  that  is  really  fresh  to  say  of  St. 
Lucia  or  Martinique,  Hayti  or  Jamaica,  although  he  devotes 
three  chapters  to  the  last,  and  assures  us  that  “  signs  of  new 
activity  are  already  apparent,  and  an  influx  of  new  blood,  and 
more  especially  of  capital,  is  now  alone  wanted  to  restore 
Jamaica  to  its  proper  position  in  the  Empire.”  But  he  is  a 
faithful  chronicler  of  every  event  that  happened  to  him  in  the 
course  of  his  cruise,  from  the  scene  of  bustle  at  Waterloo  Station 
on  the  morning  he  left  for  Southampton  to  the  hospitality  he 

received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  H -  in  Barbadoes  and  of 

Mr.  C -  in  Jamaica  and  the  constituents  of  a  West  Indian 

cocktail  “which  is  an  excellent  pick-me-up  to  an  enervated  West 
Indian  constitution,  but  is  apt  to  rob  the  unwary  stranger  of 
some  of  that  judgment  and  reserve  which  he  usually  possesses.” 
This  book  will  also  be  found  both  interesting  and  useful  for  the 
information,  heightened  by  excellent  photographic  illustrations, 
which  it  supplies  as  to  the  physical  features,  flora,  and  fauna  of 
the  islands  visited  by  its  author. 


THE  SOTERIOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Soteriology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  William  Poreter  du 
Hose,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  the  South. 
New  Edition  with  a  New  Preface.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  6s.) — 
This  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  which  had  some  vogue  in 
America  on  its  first  appearance,  and  excited  a  certain  amount  of 
controversy  in  theological  circles.  It  came  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  did  most  works  on  theology,  and  the  author 
tells  us  with  pardonable  gratification  that  the  veteran  statesman 
wrote  “some  very  appreciative”  comments  on  the  copy  in  his  own 
library  at  Hawarden.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not,  however,  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  author’s  use  of  the  term  “  personality  of  our 
Lord,”  but  added  characteristically  that  it  was  evidently  not  used 
with  any  “  evil  intent.”  All  readers  of  Professor  du  Bose’s  book 
will,  we  feel  sure,  acquit  him  of  “evil  intent.”  He  is  a  sincere 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  a  vigorous 
writer.  He  has,  ho  wever,  an  irresistible  leaning  towards  philosophic, 
or  we  should  rather  say  theosophic,  speculation.  He  vindicates 
for  the  Church  with  some  warmth  its  right  to  philosophise  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  right  cannot  be  denied, 
although  some  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  such  philo¬ 
sophising  has  led  to  much.  The  author  writes  in  his  speculative 
fashion  on  “The  Divine  Sonship  of  our  Lord,”  “The  Human 
Sinlessness  of  Jesus  Christ,”  “  The  Human  Birth  of  Jesus,” 
“  The  Human  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ.”  To  some  such  specula¬ 
tions  may  have  an  attraction,  but  the  debates  of  the  later  Greek 
Fathers  on  such  subjects,  which  were  certainly  not  wanting  in 
philosophical  subtlety,  injured  rather  than  aided  the  religious 
life  of  the  Church,  and  left  little  behind  them  save  the  memory 
of  strifes  about  the  incomprehensible.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
look  with  much  favour  on  the  revival  of  speculations  on  subjects 
with  regard  to  which  no  verification  is  possible.  With  the 
author’s  view  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  we  find  ourselves 
in  cordial  agreement.  “  The  Scriptures,”  he  writes,  “  are  not 
Christianity.  The  New  Testament  assumes  the  truth  of  human 
salvation  in  Christ ;  it  did  not  create  or  originally  communicate 
this  truth.” 


SHAKSFER,  NOT  SHAKESPEARE. 

Bhaksper,  not  Shakespeare.  By  W.  H.  Edwards.  (The  Robert 
Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati.)-— We  are  not  inclined  to  take 
Mr.  Edwards  seriously;  he  is  too  thoroughgoing  and  too  violent. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  when  we  accept  a  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  the  whole  edifice  of  history  is  to  crumble 
into  dust.  Mr.  Edwards  cannot  possibly  believe  that  the  coarse, 
illiterate  yeoman’s  son  could  have  written  the  plays,  and  he  views 
the  signatures  as  forgeries,  such  forgeries  as  the  easygoing 
lawyers  of  the  day  permitted  when  writing  was  not  a  general 
accomplishment.  Indeed,  he  regards  Shakespeare  and  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  him  as  a  huge  fraud.  The  man  who 
wrote  the  plays  was  somebody  else  of  the  same  name.  The 
strongest  objection  to  all  this  destructive  analysis  is  that  it 
lands  its  devotees  in  a  hopeless  quagmire  of  suspicion,  wherein 
no  one  can  obtain  a  firm  foothold.  Contemporary  negligence  of 


IN  THE  WIND  OF  THE  DAY. 

In  the  Wind  of  the  Day.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Blake,  M.A. 
(George  Allen.  3s.  6d.) — This  little  book  of  parables  for  children 
comes  from  Mr.  Ruskin’s  publishers,  and  it  is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  oldest  and  best  loved  form  of 
human  literature  is  that  which  gives  a  voice  to  man’s  silent 
companion.  Nature.  Orientals  and  Greeks  alike  felt  the  charm 
of  the  myth  which  made  Nature  speak  to  them.  The  progress 
of  science  has  not  made  the  task  of  the  writer  of  Nature -parables 
any  easier.  But  the  desire  for  communion  with  the  Mystic 
Mother  was  never  stronger  than  it  is  at  present,  and  any  author 
who  can  make  her  speak  with  a  credible  voice  is  sure  of  a  hearing 
Mr.  Blake’s  parables  will,  we  venture  to  think,  receive  a  cordial 
welcome,  especially  from  those  who  can  enjoy  a  novel  treatment 
of  old  themes.  They  are  not  all  equally  good.  At  times  the 
sentiment  is  somewhat  overstrained,  ostentatiously  original,  and 
the  narrative  portions  are  not  quite  so  fully  and  plainly  expressed 
as  they  ought  to  have  been  in  a  book  for  children.  But  some  of 
the  parables  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  show  that  the  writer 
possesses  a  delicate  and  original  fancy.  The  chapter  entitled 
“  Charity,”  a  parable  of  the  sea,  is  specially  good.  The 
book  is  one  of  considerable  performance,  and  of  still  greater 
promise,  for  were  the  writer  to  attain  to  a  firmer  grasp  of 
the  reality  of  Nature,  and  if  he  would  condescend  to  a  somewhat 
plainer  and  more  explicit  form  of  narration,  with  his  gifts  and 
fancy  he  might  make  an  abiding  mark  in  a  department  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  which  success  is  granted  to  very  few.  Mr.  Blake’s 
etymologies  of  winter  and  summer  will  not  commend  themselves 
to  the  scientific  etymologist ;  but  perhaps  a  writer  of  parables 
feels  himself  to  be  supra  etymologiam. 


THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson’s  Nature  in  Downland  (Longmans  and  Co., 
10s.  6d.  net)  tells  the  story  of  wild  life  in  the  great  chalk  region 
of  the  South  with  truth  and  appreciation.  A  critic  might  wish 
that  the  author  had  made  more  of  his  unrivalled  experiences  of 
the  aspects  of  Nature  and  life  in  another  land,  the  pampas  of  the 
Argentine  and  far  Southern  America,  and  shown  us  something  of 
the  unity  or  contrasts  of  Nature,  and  where  life  on  the  South 
Downs  fits  into  the  general  scheme  by  analogy  or  in  fact.  In 
the  book  before  us  the  author’s  impressions  form  a  series  of 
charming  pictures,  but  almost  purely  objective  and  isolated. 
The  geographical  position  of  the  Downs  rather  suggests  such 
treatment,  for  though  they  are  only  broken  off  in  cliffs  by  the 
sea  from  Beachy  Head  to  Seaford,  they  form  a  kind  of  island  in 
Sussex  reaching  further  south  than  Arundel.  The  book  deals 
with  this  region  of  “  high  veldt,”  for  which  Mr.  Hudson  has  a 
real  and  strong  enthusiasm.  He  also  touches  on  the  maritime 
district  below,  which  ends  at  Chichester  Harbour.  As  a 
record  of  natural  history  it  forms  a  complement  to  the  excellent 
“  Birds  of  Sussex  ”  of  the  late  C.  J.  Knox,  who  mainly  described 
the  birds  of  the  weald,  Ashdown  Forest,  and  the  great  parks. 
But  Mr.  Hudson’s  work  deals  with  a  place  in  which  Nature  sets 
very  few  definite  boundaries  or  limits  either  of  fields,  woods, 
distances,  or  haunts  of  animals.  Even  the  sheep  are  wanderers. 
We  close  the  book  much  as  we  finish  a  downland  walk, — pleased, 
but  with  no  very  definite  ideas  of  what  we  have  seen.  The 
pictures  are  excellent. 


ALL  ABOUT  DOGS. 

All  about  Dogs.  By  C.  H.  Lane,  Breeder,  Exhibitor,  and 
Judge.  With  87  Illustrations  from  celebrated  Champion  Dogs 
by  R.  H.  Moore.  (John  Lane.  7s.  6d.  net.) — Mr.  Lane 
writes  about  dogs  mainly  as  we  see  them  on  the  show- 
bench,  and  Mr.  Moore  illustrates  them  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  useful  form  of  treatment,  for  it  shows  the  dog  in 
all  forms  of  physical  perfection,  and  gives  an  accurate  idea  of 
what  the  people  who  make  the  breeding  of  dogs  a  hobby  and 
pursuit  think  each  kind  and  variety  should  be,  so  far  as  form  and 
structure  go.  A  good  deal  of  interesting  anecdote  about  the 
“  inner  dog  ”  is  also  given,  and  stories  of  their  fortunes  in  shows, 
and  hints  for  management  in  sickness  and  health.  But  the 
author  is  mainly  concerned  in  showing  what  the  physique  of  each 
kind  should  be,  and  what  are  the  breeds.  Like  Dr.  Cains,  he 
groups  them  according  to  their  services  to  man,  either  in  sport, 
work,  “performances,”  or  as  mere  pets.  But  the  value  of  the 
book  rests  on  its  description  of  the  “  points  ”  and  history  of  the 
breeds  as  they  have  been  built  up  and  stereotyped  by  modern 
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fanciers.  To  outsiders  this  is  rather  dull.  But  they  must 
remember  that  it  is  to  the  people  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
attend  to  these  things  that  we  owe  the  immense  increase  of 
highly  bred  dogs  of  every  kind  and  sort  which  any  one  can  pur¬ 
chase  at  pleasure,  with  a  pedigree  guaranteeing  the  purity  of 
their  blood. 


The  Birds  of  my  Parish.  By  Evelyn  H.  Pollard.  (John  Lane. 
5s.) — Neither  title-page  nor  preface  informs  us  that  this  is  a 
book  intended  for  the  young.  We  can,  however,  hardly  believe 
that  any  but  children  will  appreciate  this  account  of  the  birds 
which  the  author  has  observed  in  the  parish  of  Haynford,  in 
Norfolk.  The  form  of  humour  which  prompts  such  a  sentence 
as  “  Nobody  would  mind  the  birds  having  a  little  of  the  fruit, 
but  they  ‘  destruct  ’  too  much,”  runs  through  the  book.  We 
have  long  conversations  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrush  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudatus  (the  long-tailed  tits),  who  enter  into 
many  particulars  concerning  their  domestic  affairs.  Such  names 
as  Prudence,  Flirt,  Smug,  Coquette,  Cocky,  Jaunty,  and 
Masher  are  given  to  the  brood  of  young  tits ;  while  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  “  thoughtfully  scratching  his  own  sleek  poll,”  advises 
the  redbreast  to  try  paraffin  when  the  moulting  season  comes. 
All  this  sad  rubbish  is  mixed  with  a  short  but  serious  account  of 
the  parish,  and  much  careful  observation  of  the  habits  of  birds. 
The  author  opens  the  first  chapter  with  an  apology  for  appearing 
to  imitate  Gilbert  White  in  writing  on  the  ornithology  of  a 
parish,  which  seems  “  audacious  ”  when  that  has  been  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  done  in  “  The  Natural  History  of  Selbome.”  We  are 
inclined  to  agree  that  some  excuse  for  this  book  is  needed,  unless 
we  may  assume  that  it  was  written  to  amuse  the  author,  and 
published  to  amuse  those  of  tender  years. 


What  Shall  We  Do  Novo  ?  By  Edward  V errall  and  Elizabeth 
Lucas.  (Grant  Richards.  6s.) — This  is  a  book  of  suggestions 
for  “  games  and  employments.”  The  authors  begin  with 
‘‘  Blind  Man’s  Buff,”  and  suggest  a  number  of  different  ways 
of  playing  it.  Other  games  follow,  and  our  authors  show  a  quite 
surprising  acquaintance  with  the  varieties  which  the  ingenuity 
of  unnumbered  generations  have  devised.  The  book  is  compiled 
by  a  tried  friend  of  the  children,  the  editor  of  “  The  Dumpy 
Books,”  and  should  secure  a  wide  circulation.  It  will  prove 
invaluable  on  wet  days  in  the  Christmas  holidays. 


0.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS’  LIST. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL,  and  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans  in 

England.  By  Charles  Eip.th,  M.A.  Illustrated,  cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 
(Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series.) 

A  BOOK  FOR  ALL  READERS.  Designed  as  an  Aid 

to  the  Collection,  Use,  and  Preservation  of  Books,  and  the  Formation  of 
Public  and  Private  Libraries.  By  A.  R.  Spopford.  Cr.  Svo,  half -vellum, 
7s.  6d,  net. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.  Comprising 

the  Technique  of  Articulation,  Phrasing,  Emphasis,  the  Cure  of  Vocal  Defects, 
the  Elements  of  Gesture,  a  Complete  Guide  in  Public  Reading,  Extemporaneous 
Speaking,  Debate  and  Parliamentary  Law,  together  with  many  Exercises, 
Forms,  and  Practice  Selections.  ByG.  C.  Lee.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d- 

WOMEN  AND  ECONOMICS  :  a  Study  of  the  Economic 

Relations  between  Men  and  Women  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Evolution.  By 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Stetson.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

RICHELIEU,  and  the  Growth  of  the  French  Power.  By 

J.  B.  Perkins,  LL.D.,  &c.  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  cr.  8vo,  5s.  (Heroes  of  the 
Nations  Series.) 

THE  DIVINE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAN  ;  or,  The  Testimony 

of  Evolution  and  Psychology  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  By  T.  J.  Hudson, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Psychic  Phenomena,”  Ac.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  CRATER.  By  D.  Osborne. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

T.  H.  HUXLEY :  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Work.  By 

I'.  C.  Mitchell,  M.A.  With  Portraits,  cr.  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  [Shortly. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

“THE  PRETTY  POLLY”:  a  Voyage 

of  Incident.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  “The  Wreck  of  the 
‘  Grosvenor,’  ”  &c.  With  12  Illustrations  by  G.  E.  Robertson.  Small  demy  8vo, 
cloth, giltedges,  5s. 

A  SUGAR  PRINCESS.  By  Albert 

Ross,  Author  of  “  Stranger  than  Fiction,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

*,*  1,645,000  copies  of  ALBERT  ROSS’S  NOVELS  have  been  sold  in  America. 


THE  FOURTH  GENERATION.  By 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  Author  of  “The  Orange  Girl,”  Ac.  SECOND 
EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“ An  interesting  and  dramatic  story.... It  arrests  the  attention,  and  holds  It 
from  first  to  last.”— Daily  News. 

“A  capital  story _ Plot  and  treatment  are  alike  excellent _ There  Is  a  large 

number  of  characters,  most  of  them  well  done,  and  one,  a  returned  prodigal  with 
a  splendid  drinking  capacity,  really  immense.  The ‘love  interest  ’  is  very  pretty 
and  fresh,  and  the  whole  book,  as  no  doubt  Sir  Walter  Intended  it  to  be,  a  sound, 
unsophisticated,  and  wholesome  entertainment.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  MAN  THAT  CORRUPTED 

HADLEYBURG,  and  other  Stories  and  Sketches.  By  Mark  Twain.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  Only  Mark  Twain  would  have  conceived  the  idea  of  ‘  The  Man  that  Corrupted 
Hadleyburg,’  only  he  could  have  developed  it  with  such  quaint  and  dry  humour.” 

— Daily  Telegraph. 


PHILIP  WIN  WOOD*,  a  Sketch  of  the 

Domestic  History  of  an  American  Captain  in  the  War  of  Independence.  By 
Robert  Neilson  Stephens,  Author  of  “  An  Enemy  to  the  King.”  &c.  With 
6  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  D.  Hamilton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  The  story  is  exceedingly  well  told,  and  will  be  read  with  unflagging  interest.” 

— Scotsman. 


AS  LUCK  WOULD  HAVE  IT.  By 

William  Westall,  Author  of  “  With  the  Red  Eagle,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  6s. 


IN  A  CATHEDRAL  CITY.  By  Bertha 

Thomas,  Author  of  “ The  Son  of  the  House.”  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


THE  BAG  OF  DIAMONDS,  and  Three 

Bits  of  Paste.  By  George  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  “  A  Crimson  Crime,” 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [October  11th. 


“ AS  A  WATCH  BN  THE  NIGHT”:  a  Drama 

of  Waking  and  Dream.  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Author  of  “Madame 
Izan,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [November  1st. 


THE  ADVENTURES  of  TYLER  TATLOCK, 

Private  Detective.  Related  by  Dick  Donovan,  Author  of  “A  Detective's 
Triumphs.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [ Shortly . 


NEW  THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  EDITIONS. 
INFATUATION.  By  B.  M.  Crokee.  [ October  11th. 

AN  ADVENTURESS.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

A  FIGHT  WITH  FATE.  By  Mrs.  Alexander. 
IV1ARY  UNWSN.  By  Alan  St.  Aubyn.  With  6 

Illustrations  by  Percy  Tarrant. 


A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TliVSES,  from 

18S0  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  M.P.  A  NEW 
FjDITION.  (VoI.  V. :  uniform  with  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  CABINET 
EDITION.)  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  [October  11th. 


LONDON  BVBEi^ORSES:  Social,  Historical,  and 

Topographical,  By  C.  W.  Heckkthorn,  Author  of  “London  Souvenirs,”  &c. 
Crown. 8 vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [November  1st. 


FAMOUS  HOMES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THEIR 

STORIES.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Malax.  Illustrated,  royal  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
with  handsome  cover  desigh,  21s.  net.  [ Immediately . 

CONCERNING  CHILDREN.  By  Mrs.  C.  P.  Stetson. 

Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [ Almost  ready. 

THE  TROUBADOURS  AT  HOME:  their  Lives  and 

their  Personalities,  their  Songs  and  their  World.  By  J.  H.  Smith.  Illustrated. 
2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  25s.  net. 


New  Catalogue  and  Announcement  List  on  Application. 


THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  One 

Shilling  Monthly.  Contents  for  OCTOBER TheTracedy  op  Emma 
Collins.  By  Katharine  Sylvester.— The  Last  English  Rebellion.  By 
John  Hyde.— In  the  Woods  op  Roccamonfina.  By  L.  Wolfl'sohn.— A 
Picturesque  Rogue.  By  Francis  Brock.— Nights  in  Lakeland.  By 
William  T.  Palmer.— Ciphers.  ByG.  E.  Moysey.— A  Week  in  the  West 
Country.  By  Francis  H.  Candy. — Ariadne.  By  Miss  E.  M.  Rutherford. — 
The  Chaucer  Garden.  By  W.  H.  Thompson.— The  Union  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania.  By  Gabrielle  Festing.— Caged  in  France.  By  Rev.  p.  H. 
Ditchfield,  M.A.— West-Pyrenean  Marriages.  By  A.  R.  Whiteway.— 
Two  Sonnets.  By  M.  I’rower.— “Fruitfulness.”  By  Sylvanus  Urban. 
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“  Cynthia’s  Brother,”  by  Leslie  Keith  ;  and  “  Lady  Dye’s  Reparation,” 
by  Sarah  Doudney. _ ' 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

— — 

1 

THE  elections  will  result  in  a  large  majority  for  the 
Unionists.  That  fact  is  abundantly  clear,  though  many 
of  the  elections  are  still  undecided.  It  may  be  that  the 
Liberals  will  still  rally  and  will  slightly  reduce  tbe 
Unionist  majority  as  it  stood  after  the  Election  of  1895, 
but  practically  the  Unionist  party  will  come  back  to 
Parliament  numerically  undiminished,  and,  as  we  trust, 
greatly  increased  in  strength  and  vigour,  and  able  to 
communicate  that  strength  and  vigour  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  Regarded  from  the  plebiscitary  point  of  view  the 
results  of  the  Election  are  most  striking.  The  country  is 
clearly  determined  (l)  that  the  settlement  in  South  Africa 
shall  be  sound  and  thorough,  and  6hall  set  at  rest  for  ever 
all  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  Boer  oligarchies  ;  (£)  that 
the  Union  shall  be  maintained;  (3)  that  the  question  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  administration  of  the  Army  shall  be  taken  up  and 
dealt  with  in  earnest.  Those  are  results  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  he  exaggerated.  We  have  dealt  with  the  elections 
at  length  elsewhere,  and  will  only  say  here  that  we  trust  that 
the  Government,  having  received  so  full  and  so  satisfactory  a 
mandate  from  the  electors,  will  prepare  to  execute  it  with  the 
utmost  energy  and  thoroughness. 


The  following  are  the  latest  figures  as  to  the  results  of  the 
General  Election  corrected  up  to  Friday  afternoon  : — 


Conservatives  . 

•  1  • 

...  239  •> 

Liberal  Unionists 

•  1  a 

...  42 1 

Liberals  (including  Labour)  ... 

... 

...  74  x 

Nationalists  . 

... 

...  44 ) 

Total  returned  . 

Unionist  majority  . 

... 

...  399 

We  are  most  nnfeignedly  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  has  been  returned  by  an  immense  majority.  In 
1S95  he  only  carried  the  seat  by  776  votes.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  has  won  by  2,453.  That  is,  he  has  more  than 
trebled  his  majority.  We  trust  that  this  will  put  an  end  to 
the  idle  or  spiteful  gossip  that  has  been  abroad  of  late  as  to 
Mr.  Balfour  having  lost  touch  with  the  country  and  having 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  electors.  Even  if  certain  of  the 
“  smart  ”  people  and  fashionable  intellectuals  with  whom  it 
was  once  a  craze  to  worship  Mr.  Balfour,  have  deserted  him 
of  late,  he  can  feel  that  he  has  kept  unchanged,  nay,  rather 
increased,  the  support  of  a  great  working-class  constituency. 


But  the  election  is  more  than  of  personal  good  omen.  It 
shows  how  utterly  nonsensical  is  the  notion  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  advocate  a  Roman  Catholic  University  for  Ireland, 
or  to  take  a  reasonable,  moderate,  and  sane  course  on  the 
Church  question,  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  average 
voter.  The  cause  of  Roman  Catholic  University  education 
in  Ireland  receives  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  election  a 
very  great  stimulus. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  course  of 
events  in  regard  to  China.  All  that  can  be  said  with  cer¬ 
tainty  is  that  the  Powers  are  still  negotiating,  but  that  out 
of  the  mist  of  notes  and  protocols  and  counter-proposals  a 
policy  seems  gradually  to  be  materialising.  As  things  stand 
while  we  write,  it  looks  as  if  the  policy,  when  it  does  take 
definite  shape,  will  be  that  set  forth  in  the  French  Note.  M. 
Delcasse’s  proposals  are  said  to  be  as  follows : — (1)  The 
punishment  of  the  guilty  officials ;  (2)  interdiction  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  into  China;  (3)  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity  to  the  Powers;  (4)  a  sufficient 
Chinese  guarantee  for  the  future.  The  proposal  farther 
demands  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  Legation  guard  in 
Pekin,  the  demolition  of  the  Takuforts,and  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  communication  between  the  sea-hoard  and  Pekin. 
Whether  these  proposals  can  actually  be  carried  out,  of 
course,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  any  rate  there  is  nothing 
wild  or  per  se  unreasonable  about  them.  It  is  stated  that  the 
French  proposals  have  already  received  the  support  of 
Russia,  and  that  America  is  also  favourable,  but  the  accounts 
of  the  policy  favoured  at  Washington  differ  so  much  from  day 
to  day  that  it  is  difficult  to  feel  any  certainty  as  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  action.  For  example,  it  was  recently  declared  that 
America  would  stand  out  of  the  international  imbroglio 
altogether,  and  merely  insist  that  whatever  territories  were 
acquired  by  the  Powers,  America’s  trading  rights  should  be 
fully  respected. 

General  von  Waldersee  has  arrived  at  Tientsin  and  has 
begun  to  organise  the  international  force  which  will  act 
under  him.  He  has  already  taken  possession  of  Shan-hai- 
kwan  without  resistance,  and  is  said  to  be  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  an  expedition  to  Pao-ting-fu.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  he  will  take  any  striking  action  or  make  any 
announcement  of  his  plans  till  he  reaches  Pekin.  The  dateof  his 
entry  is  not  yet  fixed,  bat  the  various  generals  have  arranged  to 
welcome  him  with  military  honours,  and  General  Gaselee  has 
already  visited  him.  Meantime  the  Russians  and  Americans 
have  withdrawn  most  of  their  troops  from  Pekin,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  American  contingent  is  said  to  be  already  under  orders 
for  Manila.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  local  as  well  as  the  diplo¬ 
matic  situation  continues  very  obscure,  and  must  remain  so 
until  we  know  with  whom  we  are  really  dealing  when  we  talk 
about  “the  Chinese,”  and  what  are  the  plans  and  intentions 
of  those  who  control  the  still  very  great  physical  force  avail¬ 
able  in  China.  The  special  correspondent  of  the  Standard, 
telegraphing  from  Shanghai  on  Tuesday,  notes  a  significant 
fact,— namely,  that  “  the  endless  stream  of  troops,  munitions 
of  war,  and  artillery  going  Northwards  along  the  Grand 
Canal,  in  the  direction  of  Pekin,  has  now  been  diverted 
towards  Han-kau,  on  the  road  to  Shensi.”  That  looks  as  if 
China  still  means  fighting. 

On  Monday  news  was  received  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
had  addi-essed  a  letter  to  the  German  Emperor  apologising 
for  the  murder  of  the  German  Minister.  His  subordinates, 
says  the  Emperor,  have  acted  disgracefully,  and  he  has 
ordered  Grand  Councillor  Kun-kang  “  to  offer  oblations 
before  the  dead  Minister’s  coffin,”  while  Li  Hung  Chang  and 
Liu  Kun-yi  are  to  offer  every  facility  for  the  return  of  the 
coffin  to  Germany.  “  When  it  reaches  Germany  I  have 
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ordered  my  Minister  in  Berlin,  Lu  Hai-hwan,  again  to  make 
oblations.  Thus  I  wish  to  show  my  profound  regrets.” 
“  Formerly,” continues  the  Emperor,  “our  two  countries  were 
peaceful.  I  now  appeal  to  you,  out  of  regard  for  our  common 
interests,  to  allow  early  peace  negotiations,  so  that  perpetual 
peace  may  be  assured.  I  make  this  special  earnest  appeal.” 
It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  situation  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  for  certain  whether  this  strange  document  was  really 
written  by  the  Emperor,  or  merely  issued  in  his  name  by  the 
Empress.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  letter  is  genuine. 

The  Kaiser’s  reply  is  of  a  very  stern  and  unbending  char' 
acter.  After  stating  that  he  has  observed  with  satisfaction  that 
the  Emperor  of  China  endeavours  “  to  atone  for  the  infamous 
murder  of  my  Envoy,”  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “  I,  as  German 
Emperor  and  a  Christian,  cannot  consider  this  crime  atoned 
for  by  a  libation.  Besides  my  murdered  Envoy,  a  great 
number  of  Christian  brethren,  bishops,  missionaries,  women 
and  children,  have  gone  before  God’s  Throne,  having  died 
violent  and  cruel  deaths  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  which 
is  also  mine;  and  they  here  appear  as  accusers  of  your 
Majesty.  Are  the  libations  ordered  by  your  Majesty  to 
suffice  for  all  these  innocent  persons  ?  ”  Though  he  does  not 
hold  the  Emperor  of  China  personally  responsible,  he  insists 
that  his  blood-guilty  advisers  must  be  punished.  “  If  your 
Majesty  rightly  punishes  them,  I  shall  consider  this  as  an 
atonement  to  satisfy  the  Christian  nations.”  If  the  Emperor 
will  return  to  Pekin,  General  von  Waldersee  will  be  ordered 
to  receive  him  becomingly  and  give  him  military  pro¬ 
tection  and  help  against  the  rebels.  “I,  too,”  concludes  the 
Emperor,  “  am  longing  for  peace,  but  for  a  peace  which 
atones  for  the  crime  and  the  injustice  done  in  full  measure, 
and  which  guarantees  to  all  foreigners  in  China  full  security 
as  regards  life  and  property,  and  especially  the  free  practice 
of  their  religion.”  There  is  certainly  nothing  conventional 
about  this  letter,  which  reminds  one  of  Lord  Wellesley's  lofty 
reproofs  to  the  great  native  Princes  of  bis  day,  and  we  dare 
say  it  will  not  pi’ove  ineffective  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  written.  That  its  composition  gave  the  Kaiser  great 
pleasure  we  do  not  doubt.  One  does  not  get  the  chance  of 
lecturing  an  Emperor  every  day,  even  when  one  is  an 
Emperor  oneself. 

On  Wednesday  Lord  Roberts  telegraphed  that  Genera 
Buller  had  returned  to  Lydenburg,  having  reached  and  taken 
Pilgrim’s  Rest,  Buller’s  force  brought  back  with  it  600 
cattle,  4,000  sheep,  150  waggon-loads  of  supplies,  184,000 
rounds  of  ammunition,  and  over  100  prisoners.  General  Hart 
has  also  made  some  very  large  captures  in  the  Krugersdorp  re¬ 
gion.  With  that  exception  there  is  this  week  little  SouthAfrican 
news  to  be  chronicled,  but  all  the  signs  indicate  that  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Boers  is  surely,  if  slowly,  dying  out.  One  curious 
rumour  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Boers  regarded  it  as  a  point 
of  honour  to  keep  up  the  fighting  for  a  year*  but  that  when 
October  13th  is  reached  large  numbers  of  those  still  in 
the  field  will  surrender.  Meantime,  the  troops  are  beginning 
to  come  home,  the  C.I.Y’s.  as  a  purely  Volunteer  corps 
rightly  getting  the  first  place.  On  Wednesday  Lord  Roberts 
reviewed  them  before  their  departure,  and  praised  them  in  one 
of  his  felicitously  worded  and  yet  perfectly  sincere  speeches. 
But  while  he  congratulated  them  on  their  fine  record,  he  bade 
them  remember  to  let  the  people  of  England  know  of  “  the 
bravery,  the  endurance,  and  the  gentleness  of  the  regular 
British  soldier.”  That  was  well  said,  for  in  praising  our 
Volunteers  we  must  not  forget  the  simple  private,  and  lay 
ourselves  open  to  the  retort  of  the  American  Linesman  to  the 
gushing  young  lady  :  “  Beg  pardon.  Miss,  I  aint  no  hero , 
I’m  only  a  Regular.”  The  C.I.V.’s  went  out  1,741  strong,  and 
have  lost  13§  per  cent,  of  their  force  in  casualties.  They 
have  done  more  than  fight  well.  They  have  shown  how 
foolish  and  unjust  is  the  old  War  Office  tradition  of  despising 
the  citizen  soldier,  and  talking  nonsense  about  the  weakest 
Line  regiment  being  worth  two  brigades  of  Volunteers. 

It  was  announced  on  Monday  that  Lord  Roberts  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Wolseley  as  Oommander-in-Chief. 
That  the  appointment  is  as  wise  as  it  is  popular  we  do  not 
doubt.  Not  only  is  Lord  Roberts  a  hero  to  the  soldier  and 
civilian  alike,  and  so  comes  to  the  post  with  plenty  of  the 
driving  power  that  is  born  of  prestige,  but  he  is  a  first-class 
military  administrator.  More,  he  is  essentially  a  reformer,  and 


his  record  in  India  and  in  Ireland  shows  that  he  has  the  open 
mind  which  is  not  afraid  of  things  because  they  are  new. 
Though  Lord  Roberts  is  so  popular,  and  has  shown  such  tact 
and  ability  in  all  his  public  acts  and  utterances,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  he  is  not  a  soldier  of  the  flashy,  self-adver¬ 
tising  type.  Of  course,  he  may  find  adverse  influences  at 
Pall  Mall  too  strong  for  him,  and  may  fail  to  do  as  much  as 
he  would  wish,  or  is  necessary,  but  he  certainly  will  not  fail 
without  a  good  try  at  putting  things  right.  We  note  that 
in  the  Daily  Mail  and  elsewhere  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Lord  Roberts  should  become  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  so  be  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  That,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  would  be  a  most  disastrous  mistake.  Lord 
Roberts  is  not  a  party  politician,  and  must  not  be  turned  into 
one  by  being  put  in  the  Cabinet.  He  will  exercise  an  influence 
far  more  appropriate  to  his  character  and  experience  outside 
than  in  a  Ministry.  For  this  and  many  other  reasons  the 
Secretary  of  State  must  be  a  civilian, — and  that  civilian,  we 
trust,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  Lord  Roberts  should  be  a  real 
Commander-in-Chief,  supreme  over  the  whole  Army  under 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  not  hold  the  office,  as  did  Lord 
Wolseley,  in  so  restricted  a  form  as  to  make  him  merely  one 
of  the  members  of  a  Military  Board. 

Theweek  has  again  been  deluged  with  speeches,  but  againfew 
of  them  are  of  sufficiently  abiding  interest  to  deserve  comment- 
We  except  that  of  Mr.  Wyndham  noted  below,  which  deals 
with  facts  and  policy,  and  does  not  consist  merely  of  the  babble 
of  the  political  auction-room.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  have  had  a 
squabble  as  to  whether  Labour  Members  do  or  do  not  make 
effective  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  Mr. 
Stanhope  has  declared  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  blackmailed 
into  whitewashing  Mr.  Rhodes  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  in  turn  declared  this  statement  to  be  “  a 
characteristic  untruth.”  Mr.  Stanhope  retorts  by  daring  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  bring  an  action  against  him  for  slander  or 
libel.  As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  we  most  sincerely  hope 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  not  accept  this  fantastic  challenge. 
Imagine  if  after  every  General  Election  all  the  heated  things 
said  were  made  the  foundations  for  libel  actions.  The  Courts 
would  do  nothing  else  but  consider  these  Election  scrim¬ 
mages.  If  Mr.  Stanhope  has  got  proofs  of  the  dire  and 
dreadful  things  he  insinuates,  let  him  publish  them  honestly 
and  openly  and  not  deal  in  innuendoes.  If  his  proofs  and 
witnesses  are  worth  anything,  they  will  be  just  as  effective 
when  published  in  the  newspapers  as  produced  in  a  Court  of 
Law.  But  has  Mr.  Stanhope  got  anything  to  publish  except 
some  cock-and-bull  story  based  on  hearsay?  We  doubt  it, 
and  shall  be  exceedingly  surprised  if  his  wonderful  Member 
sitting  on  the  pounce  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  ever  materialises. 
But  if  our  surmise  is  right,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Mr.  Stanhope  in  bringing  charges  which  he  cannot 
support  P 

Mr.  George  Wyndham,  addressing  a  meeting  at  Derby  on 
Monday,  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  of  military  defence. 
He  said  that  they  were  no  longer  content  that  the  Home 
Army  should  serve  merely  as  a  recruiting  office  and  an 
elementary  school  for  the  Army  abroad ;  they  demanded 
that  it  should  also  receive  secondary  education  itself  at  home. 
After  pointing  out  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Navy- 
conditions  of  service  that  attracted  a  sufficient  number  of 
officers  and  men  of  a  suitable  stamp,  and  facilitiesjfor  yearly 
manoeuvres — he  dismissed  Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s  scheme  as  im¬ 
practicable,  as  it  would  mean  the  addition  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  to  the  establishment.  The  existing  plan  had 
worked  very  well,  but  the  peace  training  of  the  Home  Army 
was  hampered  by  material  and  moral  impediments.  The 
difficulties  to  be  faced  were  higher  training  for  the  Home 
Army,  recruiting,  a  proper  provision  for  small  wars,  and  an 
adequate  reserve  of  officers;  and  Mr.  Wyndham  thought  that 
a  solution  might  be  found  in  the  plan  propounded  by  William 
Pitt  in  1804,  in  which  Pitt  not  only  forestalled  the  territorial 
system  of  linked  battalions,  but  wished  to  add  “a  battalion 
of  reserve,  formed  in  each  district,  appropriated  for  the 
reception  of  all  the  surplus  men,  together  with  those  who, 
either  from  age  or  size,  were  not  judged  capable  of  active 
service.”  The  rudiment  of  such  a  reserve  was  to  be  found  in 
the  depot,  and  if  the  depots  were  made  centres  of  territorial 
sentiment,  the  second  battalions  would  be  left  free  to  prae- 
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tise  the  higher  branches  of  their  profession  and  fit  to  take  part 
in  small  wars. 

The  elections  have  not  been  lacking  in  surprises  and  sensa¬ 
tions.  It  speaks  well  for  the  good  sense  of  “canny  Newcastle” 
that  the  electors  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  distracted 
from  the  main  issue  by  so  engaging  and  romantic  a  figure  as 
Captain  Hedworth  Lambton,  whose  incisive  and  entertaining 
speeches  were  models  of  attractive  audacity.  Untempered 
satisfaction,  however,  will  be  felt  by  all  Unionists  at  the 
rejection  of  such  vehement  Pro-Boers — with  all  deference  to 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  we  do  not  see  what  better 
term  can  be  employed  in  this  case — as  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope 
and  Mr.  James  Stuart.  Derby,  the  scene  of  the  pivot 
election  in  1895,  again  provided  a  sensation,  both  the  sitting 
Unionist  Members  being  unseated.  Lastly,  we  may  note,  as  the 
most  remarkable  amongst  many  strange  features  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Ireland,  the  capture  of  Galway  City  by  Mr.  Martin 
Morris,  son  of  the  witty  Judge.  The  Nationalist  papers  do 
not  attempt  to  disguise  their  chagrin,  and  seek  to  relieve 
their  feelings  by  abuse  of  Mr.  Morris  as  a  “paltry  humbug ” 
and  a  “  political  antediluvian,” — Mr.  Morris,  we  may  note,  is 
a  young  man  of  thirty-three.  Nationalist  dissensions  no 
doubt  had  much  to  do  with  the  result,  but  observers  on  the 
spot  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  the  contest  as  a  duel  between 
the  priests  and  the  people,  in  which  the  former  had  a  heavy 
fall.  _ _ _ 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  which  is  establishing  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  recondite  quotation,  gives  in  its  issue  of  Tuesday  a 
striking  passage  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Bolingbroke  to 
Harley  while  the  latter  was  first  Minister  of  the  Crown.  He 
told  his  chief  that  the  faults  of  the  Cabinet  were:  “First, 
that  all  the  use  which  might  be  had  is  not  drawn  out  of  those 
which  serve,  either  from  want  of  encouragement  to  some,  or 
want  of  using  authority  over  others;  Secondly,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  honey  is  consumed  by  drones,  who  clog  the 
Administration  instead  of  helping  it  forward ;  and  thirdly, 
that  you  are  forced  to  execute  more  than  you  should,  and  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  supervise — you  are  pulling  at  the  beam  when  you 
should  be  in  the  box  whipping  and  reining  in,  as  the  journey 
you  have  to  go  or  the  ways  you  pass  through  require.” 
“  Separate,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,” 
was  Bolingbroke’s  cry.  The  Westminster  Gazette  naturally 
does  not  fail  to  note  the  application  of  its  text. 

The  Sydney  newspapers  contain  reports  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Barton,  the  Federal  delegate  from  New  South 
Wales,  in  which  he  gives  his  impressions  of  the  leading 
British  politicians.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  Lord 
Salisbury  is  “  still  possibly  England’s  most  forceful  states¬ 
man,”  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  struck  hun  as  the  strongest 
Parliamentarian.  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Barton  writes  :  “  He  is 
a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  very  able,  very  adroit,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  perfectly  honest.”  He  was  also  much 
impressed  by  the  “  delicate  distinction  of  mind  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  character”  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  Mr.  John 
Morley.  At  one  dinner  he  was  placed  between  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Lord  Halsbury.  The  contrast  between  “  the  genial  sim= 
plicity  of  the  one  and  the  stateliness  of  the  other  ”  was  most 
marked.  “  At  dinner  one  prefers  simplicity.’5  Mr.  Barton’s 
extensive  experience  of  public  dinners  dui'ing  his  visit  to 
England  entitles  his  opinion  to  the  respect  due  to  an  expert. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Horace  Plankett,  the 
Unionist  candidate  in  Dublin  County,  has  very  pluckily 
refused  to  promise  to  vote  against  giving  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  the  kind  of  University  education  they  desire. 
If  he  is  returned  to  Parliament,  as  we  sincerely  hope 
he  will  be,  the  cause  for  which  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
pleaded  with  such  statesmanship  and  eloquence  in  the  last 
Parliament  will  be  distinctly  advanced.  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is 
evident,  is  as  convinced  as  ever  of  the  wisdom  of  satisfying 
moderate  Roman  Catholic  demands  on  this  matter,  and 
after  the  way  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  own  predilections 
two  years  ago  we  cannot  believe  that  his  colleagues  and  his 
party  will  refuse  to  follow  his  advice.  The  present  Government 
has  already  done  a  great  deal  not  only  to  render  the  Land  Acts 
more  workable,  but  to  improve  the  material  development  of 
Ireland.  If  it  will  also  solve  the  University  problem,  its  record 
in  Ireland  should  be  above  that  of  any  Government  during 
the  present  century.  Another  reform  which  will  not  be  so 


welcome  in  Ireland  must,  however,  in  our  opinion  be  under¬ 
taken  with  equal  inflexibility.  That  is  the  reduction  of  the 
over-representation  of  Ireland.  No  historical  pleadings  and 
no  political  sophistries  can  get  over  the  fact  that  it  is  a  gross 
injustice  that  a  voter  when  he  happens  to  live  in  Ireland 
should  be  endowed  with  so  great  an  excess  of  electoral  power. 
Not  all  anomalies  are  bad,  but  here  is  one  without  the 
slightest  reason  or  excuse.  Let  Ireland,  like  Scotland,  have 
her  just  share  of  representatives  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  contributes  to  Thursday’s  Times  a 
very  striking  poem  on  the  entry  of  Australia  into  the  circle 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  Empire,  entitled  “The  Young 
Queen.”  The  poem  must  be  read  in  its  entirety  to  obtain  a 
proper  understanding  of  its  majestic  symbolism,  but  the  first 
verse  may  be  quoted  for  its  poignant  imagery  : — 

“  Her  hand  was  still  on  her  sword-hilt— the  spur  was  still  on  her 
heel — 

She  had  not  cast  her  harness  of  grey  war-dinted  steel : 

High  on  her  red-splasbed  charger,  beautiful,  bold,  and  browned. 

Bright-eyed  out  of  the  battle,  the  Young  Queen  rode  to  be 
crowned.” 

As  in  all  Mr.  Kipling’s  poems  in  regard  to  the  Colonies,  the 
political  ideas  are  as  noble  and  as  sound  as  the  poetry.  Here, 
as  in  “  The  Native  Born  ”  and  elsewhere,  be  dwells  on  the 
existence  of  the  free  nations  within  the  Empire.  His  is  no 
Jingo  dream  of  a  Roman  or  semi-  Oriental  Empire  dominating 
but  not  uniting,  but  rather  of  a  family  of  free  peoples 
gathered  round  the  Motherland.  That  is  the  old  Whig  ideal 
so  often  derided  and  misunderstood,  but  now  working  itself 
out  in  the  inspiration  of  our  sanest  Imperialist. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Monday  gives  some  interesting 
details  as  to  Lord  Fairfax,  whose  death  took  place  on  Friday 
week  at  his  plantation,  Northampton,  Prince  George  County, 
Maryland, — a  house  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  with  an 
estate  of  some  seven  hundred  acres  attached  to  it.  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  great  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Commander-in-Chief,  though  a  Peer  of  Scotland,  was 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Though  he  did  not,  of  course, 
assume  the  title,  it  was  not  in  any  sense  dormant,  and  its  pas¬ 
sage  through  male  heirs  ever  since  the  family  have  lived  in 
America  has  been  well  recognised.  The  title  descends  to  tbe 
late  Lord’s  eldest  son,  who  is  a  clerk  in  the  New  York  banking 
house  of  Brown  Brothers  and  Co.  Tbe  fact  that  this  most 
historic  title  belongs  to  an  American  is  a  pleasant  and 
picturesque  illustration  of  bow  closely  tbe  two  nations  are 
allied  by  blood.  We  wish  tbe  title  were  not  a  Scotch  one, 
and  that  Lord  Fairfax  could  every  now  and  again  take  bis 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  “  tbe  noble  Lord  from  the 
United  States.” 

Tbe  Roman  correspondent  of  tbe  Morning  Post  states 
that  the  Italian  Government  under  tbe  new  regime,  though 
it  acts  very  sternly  in  regard  to  actual  disaffection  among 
tbe  Bishops  and  clergy,  is  doing  the  Church  a  real  service  by 
improving  tbe  condition  of  tbe  poorer  priests.  The  stipend 
of  parish  priests  are  berng  raised  in  all  cases  to  £36  a  year, 
and  ultimately  to  £40  a  year.  It  is  calculated  that  ten 
thousand  priests  will  benefit  by  this  arrangement.  Naturally 
these  measures  are  very  popular  with  the  clergy,  and  will  do 
a  great  deal  towards  rendering  it  difficult  for  tbe  Vatican  to 
maintain  much  longer  its  present  attitude  of  sulking,  nay, 
un-Christian,  irreconcilability. 


Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh  tells  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Monday 
an  excellent  story  of  Lord  Kitchener.  A  certain  Yeomanry 
commander  whilst  on  parade  rated  bis  men  in  unmeasured 
terms.  Nothing  was  right  that  the  troopers  did.  They  sat 
their  horses  wrong,  they  moved  unlike  machinery,  &c.,  and 

were  “no  better  than  a  d -  rabble,”  “a  lot  of  gutter 

snipes,”  &c.  “  That,”  said  Lord  Kitchener,  who  came  up,  “is 

not  tbe  way  to  address  men.  They  are  nob  a  d -  rabble, 

but  soldiers,  and  to  be  spoken  to  as  such.  No  troops  can  be 
trained  in  that  fashion,  and  the  commander  who  does  not 
respect  his  men  is  unable  to  lead  them.’5  The  whole  force, 
we  are  told,  heard  the  observation,  and  the  men  were  as 
decorously  elated  as  tbe  Yeomanry  officer  was  obviously 
crestfallen. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  98J. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  ELECTIONS. 

'HOUGH  the  elections  are  little  more  than  half  over  as 
J.  we  write,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
The  great  Unionist  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
will  be  fully  maintained,  and  by  what  is  in  fact  a 
plebiscite  the  country  lias  declared  with  overwhelming 
decision  in  regard  to  three  things.  First,  it  has  pronounced 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  against  a  weak  or  Pro- 
Boer  settlement  in  South  Africa,  and  in  favour  of 
keeping  the  late  [Republics  within  the  Empire, — at  first 
as  Crown  Colonies,  but  as  soon  as  safe  and  possible  as 
free  self-governing  communities  on  the  model  of  Natal  or 
New  Zealand.  Next,  the  country  has  finally  pi-ononnced 
for  the  Union,  and  has  made  it  clear  that  Home-rule  has 
ceased  to  be  within  the  region  of  practical  politics. 
Thirdly,  the  country  has  decided  that  it  must  and  will 
have  a  businesslike  Army.  That  we  are  delighted  and 
encouraged  by  this  result  goes  without  saying.  A  more 
satisfactory  decision  could  not  possibly  have  been  re¬ 
corded  by  the  people.  It  confers  a  mandate  on  the  House 
of  Commons  and  on  the  Ministry  which  is  as  clear  as 
it  is  strong,  and  one  which  cannot  be  misunderstood 
in  any  quarter.  That  the  abstentions  which  were  feared 
if  the  Government  did  not  give  some  more  definite 
pledge  as  regards  increased  administrative  efficiency  have 
not  taken  place  is  a  great  compliment  to,  and  a  great  sign 
of  confidence  in,  the  leaders  of  the  present  Government. 
It  should,  and  we  believe  will,  render  them  determined 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  tremendous  powers 
entrusted  to  their  hands  by  the  popular  vote. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  effect  of 
the  decision  of  the  voters  in  regard  to  South  Africa. 
That  it  will  be  most  welcome  to  the  loyalists  of  South 
Africa,  who  have  been  to  some  extent  alarmed  by  the 
boasts  of  the  Pro-Boers,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  will  also, 
we  believe,  be  secretly,  though  not  openly, .welcomed  by 
many  of  the  Dutch,  and  not  merely  bv  those  who  have 
remained  quiet,  but  even  by  those  who  have  been  in 
arms  against  us.  The  clearness  and  finality  of  the  decision 
will  make  it  far  easier  for  them  to  take  their  defeat  with 
a  good  grace  and  accept  the  inevitable.  While  there 
seemed  any  prospect, however  faint, of  aMajuba  settlement 
they  felt  bound  in  honour  to  struggle  on.  Now  that 
Britain  has  spoken,  and  they  have  been  told  in  unmis¬ 
takable  terms  that  the  dream  of  a  Boer  ascendency  in 
South  Africa  has  gone  for  ever,  they  need  not  feel 
ashamed  of  settling  down.  Again,  the  completeness  of 
the  rout  of  the  Pro-Boers  will  render  the  loyalists  in 
South  Africa  far  less  inclined  to  resent  and  resist  the 
offering  of  liberal  treatment  to  the  Boers.  While  there 
was  any  uncertainty  they  were  not  unnaturally  tempted 
somewhat  to  overdo  their  protests  against  magnanimity. 
Now  they,  and  the  British  soldiers  and  administrators 
generally,  will  feel  that  there  is  no  danger  in  generosity, 
so  long,  of  course,  as  it  does  not  mean  that  those  who 
risked  everything  and  stood  by  Britain  in  the  hour  of 
danger  are  to  have  no  more  consideration  than  the  men  who 
sprang  at  her  throat.  Throughout  the  Empire,  again, 
the  effect  of  the  General  Election  will  be  excellent.  It  is 
a  far-reaching  assurance  that  the  Motherland  will  never 
desert  her  children,  and  will  not  under  any  pleas,  how¬ 
ever  subtle  and  ingenious,  allow  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole  to  be  neglected. .  If  any  self-governing 
portion  of  the  Empire  by  its  own  free,  deliberate,  and 
practically  unanimous  choice  should  ever  ■  desire  to 
separate — we  put  the  case,  though  we  do  not  believe  it 
will  ever  occur — that  decision,  however  regretfully,  must 
be  acquiesced  in  by  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  but  the 
Motherland  will  fight  to  the  end,  and  shed  her  last  drop 
of  blood  and  spend  her  last  shilling,  to  prevent  any 
hostile  and  external  force  like  that  of  the  Boer  oligarchy 
shouldering  her  and  hers  out  of  their  own.  These  results 
will  be  patent  to  all,  but  for  the  moment  it  is  possible 
that  the  country  may  miss  the  significance  of  the  Election 
in  regard  to  Home-rule.  Yet,  in  reality,  the  General 
Election  of  1900  has  killed  Home-rule.  Home-rule  may 
be  said  to  have  made  its  last  rally  three  weeks  ago.  When 
the  Dissolution  was  announced  it  at  once  became  evident 
that  Liberal  candidates  were  very  largely  inclined  to  drop 


Home-rule  altogether,  and  to  declare  it  a  dead  issue. 
Strong  indications  of  that  attitude  were  indeed  to  be 
found  in  the  speech  of  the  chief  Liberal  Whip,  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone.  But  a  protest  was  made  by  the 
Nationalists,  Mr.  Gladstone  “explained”  his  remarks, 
and  officially  the  Liberals  went  to  the  poll  as  a  Home- 
rule  party.  It  has  been  made  patent,  however,  to  all 
Liberal  candidates  that  they  gained  nothing  by  their 
adherence  to  Home-rule  views,  and  probably  lost  a  good 
deal.  Hence  it  is  quite  certain  that  Home-rule  will 
not  again  be  made  a  practical  issue  in  our  politics. 
The  candidates  as  well  as  the  country  are  tired  of  it. 
We  are  aware  that  the  Nationalists  still  imagine  that 
they  will  some  day  hold  the  balance  between  parties. 
Possibly,  but  even  that  will  not  now  give  them  Home- 
rule.  Even  if  they  were  to  induce  one  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  State  once  again  to  buy  their  alliance  at  the  price 
of  Home-rule,  the  nation  would  absolutely  refuse  to  endorse 
the  bill.  Come  what  may,  the  legislative  Union  with 
Ireland  is  now  as  safe  as  that  with  Scotland,  and  the 
Heptarchy  will  not  be  restored  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire. 
Ireland  may  look  forward  to  any  amountof  national  develop¬ 
ment  on  Scotch  lines,  but  the  policy  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  is  as  dead  as  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was 
after  the  accession  of  George  III.  In  the  case  of  the  third 
decision  made  by  the  country,  that  in  favour  of  a  reformed 
Army,  it  is  only  possible  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  hope  and 
expectancy.  The  country,  at  any  rate,  has  done  its  part, 
and  the  voters  have  shown  throughout  the  constituencies 
the  keenest  interest,  nay,  anxiety,  in  the  matter.  After 
this  Election  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  apologists  of 
muddle  and  indifference  to  complain  that  nothing  can  be 
done  to  remedy  patent  defects  because  the  country  cares 
nothing  about  the  Army  and  takes  no  trouble  about  it.  If 
there  is  any  failure  in  putting  things  right,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  must  now  rest  upon  our  administrators,  and  not  on 
the  voter. 

There  is  yet  another  lesson  of  the  elections  which  is 
most  satisfactory.  They  have  shown  how  completely  the 
British  democracy  may  be  trusted  to  exercise  a  wide  and 
sincere  judgment  in  public  affairs,  and  how  little  is  the 
danger  of  their  being  misled  by  false  issues.  It  might 
have  been'  imagined  that  the  natural  reaction  from  the 
excitement  of  the  war,  coupled  with  the  indignation  and 
annoyance  felt  in  regard  to  many  of  its  episodes, 
would  have  induced  the  people  of  this  country  to 
take  their  attention  off  the  main  issue  and  to  fix  it  on 
minor  details  ;  to  let  their  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
little  things  blind  them  as  to  the  big  things.  Instead, 
with  that  unerring  instinct  in  regard  to  great  political 
events  which  has  always  marked  the  British  people  at 
moments  of  crisis,  they  realised  that  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Government  in  this  or  that  particular  were  not 
the  question  before  them,  and  that  what  they  bad  to 
consider  was  the  best  way  of  obtaining  certain  definite 
things, — chief  among  them  a  satisfactory  settlement  in 
South  Africa  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  nation.  They  saw  that  these  things 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Liberal  party  distracted 
and  demoralised  by  internal  feuds  and  burdened  by  the 
Irish  alliance,  and  they  therefore  most  wisely  determined 
to  entrust  the  work  of  government  again  to  the  Union¬ 
ist  leaders.  This  steadfastness  and  good  sense  shown  by 
the  electors,  especially  in  the  great  working-class  con¬ 
stituencies,  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  are 
fond  of  arraigning  the  British  democracy,  and  shelter¬ 
ing  their  own  slackness  and  incompetency  by  declaring 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  anything  like  fixity  of  national 
purpose,  or  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  political  issues, 
from  the  “many-headed  beast.”  We  are  no  more  adulators 
of  democracy  than  of  any  other  form  of  government,  for 
we  realise  that  the  working  man  if  under  bad  influences 
is  capable  of  being  demoralised  by  power  just  as  were  his 
predecessors  in  authority  in  the  State, — the  Crown  and 
the  aristocracy.  We  do  say,  however,  that  the  democratic 
basis  is  the  only  safe  and  possible  foundation  for  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  modern  English-speaking  State,  and  that  expe¬ 
rience  is  showing,  and  notably  in  the  present  elections, 
that  democracies  can  and  do  show  true  political  wisdom.  It 
is  not  only  as  regards  policy,  but  also  as  regards  men,  that 
the  British  democracy  exhibits  its  good  sense.  Take  as 
an  example  the  way  in  which  a  mainly  working-man  con¬ 
stituency  like  that  of  East  Manchester  has  stuck  to  Mr. 
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Balfour.  There  is  nothing  of  the  demagogue,  or  the 
trimmer,  or  the  mob-flatterer  about  Mr.  Balfour,  yet  his 
supporters  iu  Manchester,  in  spite  of  many  adverse 
circumstances  from  the  purely  electoral  point  of  view 
“as,  for  example,  his  attitude  in  regard  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  University  for  Ireland— have  been  as  loyal  to  him 
ns  if  he  had  used  all  the  arts  of  Cleon.  The  truth  is,  the 
British  electors  like  a  man,  and  know  one  when  they  see 
him,  and  so  have  stuck  to  Mr.  Balfour,  setting  an  example 
which  we  hope  will  be  marked  by  the  far  more  excitable 
and  lightly  moved  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


CAPTAIN  YOUNGHUSBAND  ON  THE  FUTURE 
OF  CHINA. 

APTAIN  F.  E.  YOUNGHUSBAND  has  a  right  to 
be  heard  upon  the  Chinese  question.  He  has  much 
official  experience,  he  has  traversed  China  from  end  to 
end,  not  as  a  globe-trotter  but  as  a  patient  and  daring 
explorer,  and  he  has  come  into  intimate  contact  with 
Chinamen  of  every  grade.  No  one  who  reads  his  books 
will  question  his  judgment,  and  no  one  who  knows  him 
doubts  his  utter  disinterestedness.  It  is  therefore  with 
great  regret  that  we  read  in  the  present  number  of  the 
National  Review  his  carefully  drawn  proposal  for  the 
future  government  of  China.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  partition 
of  the  Empire  through  the  agency,  in  the  first  place,  of 
her  Viceroys.  He  maintains  that  the  attempt  to  exert 
pressure  on  China  cannot  be  given  up,  because  the  peoples 
of  Europe  demand  more  comfort,  and  because  that  com¬ 
fort  might  be  provided  out  of  the  resources  of  China, 
which,  although  they  maintain  four  hundred  millions  of 
people,  are  still  to  a  considerable  extent  wasted  for  want 
of  scientific  management.  To  secure  this  pecuniary 
advantage  is  not,  he  thinks,  unjust;  first,  because  the 
personal  security  which  is  its  primary  condition  is  granted 
to  all  Chinamen  who  reside  in  Europe  or  its  dependencies  ; 
and  secondly,  because  theChinese  have  shown  themselves  as 
barbarous  at  heart  as  any  South  Sea  Islanders.  The  second 
argument  is  sound,  the  right  of  peaceful  visitors  to  be 
exempt  from  murder,  whether  ordered  by  officials  or  by 
mob  leaders,  being  admitted  by  all  moralists  and  jurists; 
and  the  cynicism  of  the  first  is  rather  apparent  than 
real,  trade  benefiting  the  seller  as  well  as  the  buyer. 
Englishmen  would  not,  we  fear,  like  to  see  Chinamen 
“  utilising  ”  their  unopened  mines,  or  cultivating 
the  derelict  farms  of  Essex,  but  still  we  do  allow 
foreigners  to  monopolise  many  profitable  branches  of 
business  on  our  own  soil,  and  we  may  therefore  let  the 
argument  pass.  At  all  events,  Captain  Younghusband’s 
first  datum,  that  the  pressure  will  go  ou,is  probably  true, 
and  the  only  point  for  discussion  is  how  it  may  most 
profitably  be  exerted.  Not,  Captain  Youugbusband  thinks, 
through  the  central  power.  Europe  might  have  too 
much  difficulty  in  keeping  united  for  the  permanent  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  and  if  it  did  keep  united 
the  Emperor  would  not  have  sufficient  power.  The 
Viceroys  have  so  large  a  measure  of  local  autonomy  and 
so  high  a  local  position  that  they  do  not  obey  except  when 
they  please.  It  would  therefore  be  simpler  and  more 
effective  to  keep  a  general  control  over  the  Emperor  by 
occupying  Pekin  for  many  years  yet,  but  to  abandon  any 
idea  of  unity  as  regards  the  provinces,  to  allow  Russia  to 
manage  Manchuria  as  she  best  can,  while  we  manage  the 
Yangtse  Valley,  and  Germany,  France,  and  Japan  some 
other  well-defined  portions  of  the  Empire.  “  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  any  such  plan  is,  I  understand,  that  it  would 
involve  the  dismemberment  of  China  and  a  fight  between 
the  Powers.  But  it  would  only  mean  dismemberment  of 
parts  where  both  the  central  and  local  authorities  were 
wholly  unable  to  afford  security.  Where  adequate 
security  to  life  and  property  was  given  no  pressure  would 
be  exercised  and  no  dismemberment  would  take  place. 
And  the  fear  of  disagreement  among  the  Powers  seems  a 
poor  reason  for  not  following  a  natural  and  practical 
course.  If  the  crisis  iu  China  were  the  paltry  local  rising 
it  was  at  first  believed  to  be,  we  might  well  have  thought 
less  of  it,  and  more  of  each  other.  Bub  if,  as  I  believe, 
we  foreigners  are  to  be  confronted  by  a  huge  and  pro¬ 
longed  national  movement  against  us,  then  before  many 
months  are  over  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to  work 
on  hard  practical  lines,  each  one  of  us  taking  that 
piece  of  work  which  lies  nearest  to  him,  and  there 


will  then  be  little  time  left  for  jealous  supervision  of  one 
another.” 

We  think  the  danger  of  war  “for  China”  much  more 
serious  than  Captain  Younghusband  does,  because  it  is 
the  conviction  of  the  Continent  that  England  has  too 
much  of  the  world  already,  and  if  war  for  such  a  stake 
ever  arose  the  first  idea  would  be  a  coalition  to  divide 
the  Empire  without  giving  England  a  share  ;  but  putting 
that  aside,  we  cannot  see  how  his  plan  is  to  secure  his 
object.  The  Chinese  Viceroys  are  not  hereditary  Princes,  and 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  become  so  would  be  opposed  to 
the  deepest  sentiments  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who 
for  centuries  have  regarded  a  deified  personage  at  the 
centre  as  essential  to  their  ideal  of  just  government,  and 
to  the  protection  of  their  worshipped  system  of  competi¬ 
tive  examination.  Who  is  iu  future  to  appoint  the 
Viceroys  ?  If  the  Emperor  is  to  retain  that  power, 
choosing  only  Mandarins,  the  present  system  will  con¬ 
tinue,  while  if  the  power  of  selection  is  to  pass  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  European  States,  the  partition  of  the 
Empire  will  be  practically  complete.  Each  Power  will 
appoint  its  own  man  for  its  own  “  sphere  of  influence,” 
and  each  will  be  compelled  to  support  him  with  troops, 
fleets,  and,  as  Captain  Younghusband  clearly  foresees, 
with  a  European  Civil  Service.  Iu  practice,  the  Viceroys, 
deprived  of  their  power  of  extortion,  and  impatient  of  a 
control  which  is  with  difficulty  endured  even  by  a  man  like 
Abbas  II.,  will  kick,  and  will  be  supported  in  kicking  by  the 
majority  of  theirpeople.  Forupouthis  pointOaptain  Young¬ 
husband  delivers  no  uncertain  sound.  Every  Chinaman, 
he  says,  hates  every  foreigner.  “Still  more  noticeable 
than  the  conservatism  of  the  Chinese  is  their  antipathy 
to  Europeans — arising,  perhaps,  to  a  large  extent  cut  of 
their  conservatism.  Iu  travelling  through  a  strange 
country  for  one’s  own  pleasure  one  naturally  tries  to 
think  the  best  of  the  people ;  and  most  of  the  people 
(except  the  Masbonas  and  Matabele)  among  whom  I  have 
travelled  I  have  formed  some  attachment  to.  But  between 
me  and  the  Chinamen  there  always  seemed  a  great  gulf 
fixed  which  could  never  be  overcome.  .  .  .  .  .  As 
for  the  Chinese  with  whom  I  was  brought  in  merely 
casual  contact  in  passing  through  towns  and  villages, 
the  only  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  they  make  no 
attempt  whatever  to  disguise  their  aversion.  No 
country  is  so  unpleasant  to  travel  in  as  China.  It 
was  a  common  experience  to  have  mud  and  stones  thrown 
at  one  in  passing  through  a  town,  and  to  be  greeted  with 
scoffs  and  sneers  by  an  excited  mob.  I  gather,  therefore, 
from  this  that  the  real,  the  instinctive  attitude  of  the 
Chinese,  as  a  whole,  towards  foreigners  is  one  of  intense 
antipathy  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  rigid  conservatism  of 
the  people  we  may  be  certain  that  that  antipathy  will  last 
for  many  a  century  yet.”  As  Chinamen  exhibit  theii 
antipathies  by  massacring  the  objects  of  them,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  order  by  large  garrison  s,  those 
garrisons  must  be  paid  for  out  of  local  taxes,  and  to  levy 
those  taxes  with  any  kind  of  justice  it  will  be  necessary 
that  all  financial  administration  should  pass  into  European 
hands.  That  is  to  say, eachEuropeanPower  would  be  forced, 
probably  within  fiveyears,  to  govern  its  “  sphere  of  influence  ” 
directly,  rather  sternly,  and  with  detailed  care.  Russia, 
owing  to  its  geographical  position,  accepts  that  destiny  in 
Manchuria,  though  with  a  certain  alarm,  manifested  in 
General  Gribsky’s  cruel  orders  and  outrageous  threats  ; 
and  William  II.  may  probably  exult  iu  such  a  mission  ;  but 
shall  we  ?  Where  are  we  to  get  the  troops  to  garrison  a 
new  kingdom  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
people  ?  Captain  Younghusband  hints  that  we  may  get 
them  in  India  ;  but  that  would  be  to  place  ourselves  for 
the  second  time  at  the  mercy  of  a  sepoy  army,  whose 
<  hiefs  might  see  their  way  to  carving  out  principalities 
for  themselves  by  the  aid  of  the  Chinese.  We  could  not 
consider  &ueh  advice  sound  even  if  we  felt  attracted  by 
the  prospect  of  governing  endless  millions  who,  as 
Captain  Younghusband  admits,  detest  us,  and  will  detest 
us  for  centuries ;  who,  as  he  also  admits,  remain  in¬ 
scrutable  to  those  who  have  studied  them  longest ;  and 
who,  as  he  does  not  admit,  have  a  habit  of  combining  in 
secret  societies  with  which  we  may  find  it  impossible  to 
contend.  Rajah  Brooke  was  a  competent  ruler  as  well  as 
an  able  one,  but  one  night  he  found  that  his  obedient, 
docile  Chinese  were  at  his  throat,  that  it  was  his  life  or 
theirs,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  extirpation. 
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We  had  better  keep  out  of  that  horrible  morass,  even  if 
■we  lose  some  portion  of  our  trade.  But  we  shall  lose 
none. 

THE  ATTACKS  ON  ME.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

E  referred  last  week  to  the  dead-set  that  has  been 
made  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  during  the  elec¬ 
tions,  and  the  grossly  unfair  charges  brought  against 
him  by  the  baser  sort  among  his  opponents.  The  harm 
done  to  our  public  life  by  these  false  and  unjust  attacks 
is  incalculable.  In  the  first  place,  they  degrade  the  men 
who  make  them,  and  poison  the  political  atmosphere. 
Nest,  they  make  honest  and  fair  criticism  and  reasonable 
discussion  well-nigh  impossible.  Lastly,  they  take  away  all 
sense  of  proportion  from  men’s  minds  and  obscure  the 
real  issues.  Two  instances  in  particular  of  the  calumnious 
attacks  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  taken  as  examples. 
First,  there  is  Mr.  Stanhope’s  charge  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  in  dealing  with  the  Jameson  Raid  was  successfully 
blackmailed  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  that  the  Colonial 
Secretary  praised  Mr.  Rhodes  in  the  House  of  Commons 
because  Mr.  Rhodes’s  solicitor  had  threatened  him  with 
exposure  if  he  did  not.  Mr.  Stanhope  has  some  cock- 
and-bull  story  about  a  mysterious  Member,  unnamed, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  de¬ 
bate  with  a  wonderful  series  of  incriminating  letters  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  eye  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  ready  to  explode 
his  epistolary  mine  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  whitewash 
Mr.  Rhodes.  This  precious  piece  of  nonsense  Mr. 
Stanhope  has  solemnly  paraded  before  the  electors  of 
Burnley.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has,  however,  absolutely 
denied  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  has  declared: — “You 
may  state  categorically  from  me  that  I  received  no 
threat  of  any  kind  from  anybody  before  making 
the  speech  to  which  Mr.  Stanhope  refers.  His  state¬ 
ment,  therefore,  is  absolutely  and  entirely  untrue.” 
This  statement  does  not,  for  us,  need  confirmation,  but 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  distinct  statement  of  Mr.  Hawksley 
(Mr.  Rhodes’s  solicitor)  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  “knew 
nothing  of  the  steps  I  had  taken  in  the  interests  of  my 
client  in  view  of  the  House  of  Commons  debate  in  July, 
1897.”  Yet  in  spite  of  this  Mr.  Stanhope  still  persists 
in  his  preposterous  charge,  dares  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
take  him  into  a  Court  of  Law,  and  talks  melodramatic 
rubbish  about  “  this  dark  and  terrible  story.”  As  we 
have  said  elsewhere,  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  will  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  set  a  precedent 
under  which  every  General  Election  will  be  followed  by  a 
whole  crop  of  libel  actions.  It  is  idle  for  Mr.  Stanhope 
to  say  that  he  cannot  substantiate  his  charges  except  in 
a  Court  of  Law.  He  can  perfectly  well,  if  he  has  got  any 
proofs  of  his  assertions  (about  which  we  are  profoundly 
sceptical),  lay  these  proofs  before  the  public.  He  cannot 
injure  his  case  by  doing  so,  but  will  be,  indeed,  at  an 
advantage,  for  there  will  be  no  danger  of  any  of  his 
evidence  being  excluded  on  technical  grounds.  The  course 
of  openly  stating  his  evidence  is  clearly  the  course  which 
Mr.  Stanhope  ought  now  to  take.  If  he  merely  continues  to 
take  the  line  Dodson  and  Fogg  took  with  Mr.  Pickwick 
when  they  tried  to  lure  him  into  Court,  ail  the  world  will 
know  the  value  of  his  “dark  and  terrible  story.”  If,  after  all 
his  vapourings,  he  cannot  give  the  public  something  more 
substantial  than  a  theatrical  invitation  to  a  libel  action, 
he  will  occupy  as  ignominious  a  position  as  was 
ever  occupied  bv  a  British  politician.  We  hold  Mr. 
Stanhope  by  his  unsupported  charges  to  have  done  a  grave 
injury  to  our  public  life,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  in¬ 
justice  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  also,  as  we  have  said, 
because  they  make  honest  and  reasonable  criticism  so  diffi¬ 
cult.  For  example,  though  we  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  blackmailed  by  Mr.  Rhodes  or  his 
entourage ,  we  think  that  it  was  most  unwise  and  unneces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  speak  as  he  did  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his 
actions  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Rhodes  deserved  very 
different  handling  from  that  which  he  received,  but  when 
the  air  is  full  of  slanderous  statements  as  to  the  reason 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  leniency  towards  the  real  author  of 
the  Raid,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  condemn  Mr. 
Chamberlain  without  seeming  to  share  in  the  malignity 
of  such  assailants  as  Mr.  Stanhope. 

This  is  still  more  markedly  the  case  in  the  matter  of 
the  atrocious  attacks  on  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  personal 
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honour  and  on  that  of  his  sons  which  have  marked  the 
present  Election.  Certain  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  more 
rancorous  enemies  have  been  parading  the  fact  that  two 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  sons  and  other  members  of  his 
family  are  possessed  of  shares  in  a  small  company  which 
is  alleged  to  do  business  with  the  Admiralty,  and  which 
does  or  did  advertise  itself  as  “  Contractors  to  the 
Admiralty.”  Now,  we  have  never  hesitated  to  say  that 
in  all  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  work  of 
Government,  Ministers  and  members  of  Ministers’ families 
cannot  be  too  careful,  and  cannot  show  too  much  delicacy 
in  avoiding  even  an  appearance  of  getting  a  profit  out  of 
public  work.  Whenever  there  is  a  doubtful  point  it 
should  always  be  decided  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
it  being  said  that  a  Minister  or  his  family  are  making  a 
gain  out  of  their  connection  with  the  State.  But  instead 
of  saying  this,  the  assailants  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  talked 
a3  if  he  and  his  family  circle  were  engaged  in  pocketing 
huge  profits  out  of  Government  contracts,  and  accusations 
of  corruption  and  of  dishonour  have  been  freely  used. 
It  turns  out,  of  course,  as  any  one  who  knew  anything 
about  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  sons  knew  it  must  turn 
out,  that  the  small  company  in  question  did  practically  no 
business  at  all  with  the  Admiralty — not  thirty  pounds’  worth 
a  year  it  is  said — and  that  as  far  as  substantial  profit  was 
concerned  the  whole  story  was  the  merest  mare’s  nest. 
Yet  it  was  used  as  the  base  of  a  charge  by  innuendo  of 
personal  corruption,  and  so  the  possibility  of  reasonable 
discussion  was  destroyed  at  the  beginning.  If  this  had 
not  been  so,  we  should  have  liked  to  say  at  length  what  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  say  now  at  all,  and  not  possible  to 
say  with  any  real  effect.  As  we  have  suggested  above, 
any  one  who  knows  anything  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
or  of  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  must  know  that  they 
are  men  of  the  highest  and  most  unblemished  honour, 
and  that  it  was  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  wait  to  be 
told  that  the  company  in  which  they  held  shares  was  not, 
except  purely  nominally,  engaged  in  the  work  of  Admiralty 
contracts.  Further,  if  the  company  had  indeed  obtained 
Admiralty  contracts,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  they 
would  have  been  honestly  obtained,  and  held  without  injury 
to  the  nation.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain’s  and  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain’s  absolute 
Iona  fidcs  exhausts  the  matter.  They  are  not  the  only 
people  in  the  world,  and  some  day  we  may  have  Ministers 
and  their  sons  in  whom  the  public  will  not  be  able  to  feel 
the  same  confidence.  But  there  cannot  be  two  rules  of 
conduct  in  the  public  service.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  men  and  the  families  in  whom  we  have  confidence 
shall  set  an  example  which  must  be  followed  by  others  in 
time  to  come, — men  on  whom  possibly  such  absolute 
reliance  canuot  be  placed.  No  doubt  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  sons  put  their  money  into  the  company 
in  question  it  did  not  occur  to  any  one  to  trouble 
about  the  minute  amount  of  Admiralty  work  which 
the  company  was  doing,  and  the  matter  passed  un¬ 
noticed.  But,  in  our  opinion,  the  matter  ought  not  to 
have  passed  unnoticed,  considering  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  in  the  Cabinet  and  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
held  office  at  the  Admiralty,  even  though  it  was,  in  fact, 
an  office  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  contracts. 
If  the  keen  and  vigilant  public  opinion  for  which  we  have 
pleaded,  and  shall  continue  to  plead,  had  existed,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  family  not  to 
have  looked  more  closely  into  the  matter,  and  not  to  have 
decided  that,  placed  as  they  were,  they  would  insist  on 
the  company  which  they  had  purchased  separating  itself 
from  even  a  nominal  connection  with  Admiralty  work. 
This  would  not  only  have  prevented  slanderous  and  unjust 
attempts  to  asperse  the  honour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
but  it  would  also  have  set  an  example  which  in  other 
cases  might  have  had  the  most  excellent  results.  At 
present  we  are  happily  free  from  corruption  in  public 
life,  but  as  we  see  abroad  and  in  America  at  the  present 
moment,  and  in  our  own  past  history,  corruption  is  a 
watchful  fiend  who  sits  waiting  his  opportunity  in  all 
public  services.  Unless  he  is  vigorously  barred  out  he  is 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  find  an  opportunity  to  slip  in. 
For  that  reason  no  door  must  be  left  on  the  jar,  and  it 
must  never  be  considered  enough  answer  for  an  open  door 
to  say  that  at  the  moment  it  has  a  vigilant  guardian  who 
would  never  tolerate  corruption.  Some  day  there  may  be 
another  guardian  who  is  not  so  vigilant. 
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It  is  curious  in  dealing  with  the  whole  matter  of  this 
article  to  note  that  in  both  the  cases  in  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  has  laid  himself  open  to  slanderous  attacks  the  fault 
has  really  lain  in  his  lack  of  certain  qualities  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  enemies,  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  supposed  to  be  a  cool-headed,  cynical 
man  of  the  world.  Yet  in  reality  he  has  opened  himself 
to  misconstruction  because  he  is  utterly  deficient  in  these 
qualities.  A  man  of  the  world  would  have  divined  the 
web  of  bogus  innuendo  and  imitation  blackmail  which 
would  be  sure  to  be  woven  round  him  if  he  were  not 
exceedingly  circumspect  in  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Rhodes, 
and  so  would  have  avoided  the  snare.  As  it  was,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  the  impulsive,  emotional  way  which 
characterises  him  so  much  oftener  than  do  coolness  and 
deliberation,  gave  himself  away.  Again,  the  wary  man  of 
the  world  would  have  told  his  sons  that  they  must  not,  out 
of  any  carelessness  or  indifference  bred  of  a  knowledge 
of  their  own  good  faith  and  rectitude  of  intention,  lay 
him  open  to  false  and  malicious  innuendoes.  But  not 
being  a  man  of  the  world,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  idea  seems 
to  have  been  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to 
trouble  about  appearances  so  long  as  he  knew,  and 
his  friends  knew,  that  he  was,  as  he  is,  perfectly 
straight.  The  man  of  the  world  knows  that  this  is  not 
enough,  and  that  the  extremity  of  prudence,  discretion, 
and  circumspection  is  never  thrown  away  in  public  life. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  absolutely  sound  in  the  matter  of 
personal  rectitude  and  high-mindedness.  He  is,  indeed, 
without  any  touch  of  baseness  or  treachery,  though  so  good 
a  hater  and  so  hard  a  fighter.  He  is  willing,  also,  to  make 
all  sacrifices  for  his  country.  But,  in  spite  of  these  high 
qualities,  he  would  be  very  much  better  for  a  little  more 
discretion  and  more  prudence,  and  a  little  more  ability  to 
see  that  the  world  cannot  be  run  on  the  dilemma:  ‘Either 
I  am  trustworthy  or  I  am  not.  If  I  am  worthy  of  trust, 
then  it  is  shameful  and  malignant  not  to  trust  me 
all  in  all.’  He  forgets  that  we  must  think  of  other 
people  besides  himself,  and  of  other  generations  besides 
the  present. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  GERMANY. 

HE  sagacious  aud  well-informed  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  Times  declares  that  “  there  has  seldom  been 
a  period  of  greater  national  discouragement  and  anxiety  ” 
than  that  through  which  the  German  Empire  is  now  pass¬ 
ing.  The  hot  fit  of  Imperialism  which  was  so  notable 
when  Count  von  Waldersee’s  Chinese  outfit  was  drawing 
thousands  of  sightseers  to  a  Berlin  shop  two  months  ago 
has  already  given  way  to  a  cold  fit  of  doubt  whether 
the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  From  every  quarter 
the  Government  are  assailed  by  critics  who  are 
venomous  when  they  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  and  unanswerable  when  they  arise  from  the 
Ministerial  household.  On  all  sides  there  is  a  chorus  of 
condemnation, — one  party  wholly  disapproves  of  ex¬ 
pansion  into  “  the  stormy  sea  of  Wetfpolitilc ,”  another 
attacks  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  attempted. 
The  Social  Democrats  abuse  the  German  policy  in 
China  as  one  dictated  by  “  lust  of  conquest,  Chauvinistic 
territorial  ambitions,  and  the  unbridled  eagerness  of  the 
bourgeoisie  to  reap  commercial  gain.”  The  Constitutional 
party  protest  against  the  undertaking  of  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  without  the  Reichstag  being  consulted.  The  warmest 
supporters  of  the  Government  complain  bitterly  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  ships  and  coaling-stations  with  which  to 
confront  a  possible  world  in  arms,  and  describe  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department  as  “  the  most  wretched  imaginable.” 
Such  criticisms  mean  far  more  in  Germany  than  they 
would  in  England.  The  German  Empire  is  a  very  recent 
institution,  which  was  cemented  in  war  by  pressure  from 
without  rather  than  by  cohesive  forces  from  within.  It  took 
three  centuries  of  fighting  before  Scotland  became  a  con¬ 
tented  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  after  six  centuries 
Ireland,  not  having  had  the  chance  of  giving  a  King  to 
the  predominant  partner  and  so  calling  herself  the  victor, 
is  rather  a  source  of  weakness  than  of  strength.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  German  Empire  contains  States 
added  solely  by  right  of  conquest.  Alsace-Lorraine  is 
still  governed  by  the  strong  hand,  Hanover  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  woes  and  slaughter  of  1866,  and  the  race 
hatred  between  South  Germans  and  Prussians  only 


slumbers.  The  great  struggle  of  1870  made  the  Empire 
possible  by  uniting  all  Germans  against  their  hereditary 
foe.  When  we  blame  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for 
endeavouring  to  consolidate  his  tottering  dynasty  by  war, 
we  forget  that  the  Hohenzollerns  picked  up  the  Imperial 
crown  on  the  same  bloody  field  where  Napoleon  III.  lost 
it.  Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  States  that  make  up  the  German  Empire  is  well 
aware  that  it  needs  a  very  skilful  hand  on  the  reins  to 
prevent  obvious  jibbing.  Hitherto  the  Empire  has  brought 
glory  and  well-being  with  it,  and  the  personal  popularity 
and  ability  of  the  first  Emperors  have  averted  any  open 
discord.  But  it  is  extremely  possible  that  any  grave 
blow  to  the  Imperial  prestige  or  to  the  country’s  wealth 
would  suddenly  reveal  inward  commotions  in  the  German 
Empire  of  which  as  yet  we  have  little  conception. 

The  present  outlook  for  both  prestige  and  wealth  is 
more  gloomy  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  shouting 
people  led  their  first  Emperor  up  the  Linden.  We  have 
adverted  to  the  severe  criticism  already  passed  on  the 
Emperor’s  Chinese  policy,  much  more  of  which  will  be 
heard  as  soon  as  the  Reichstag  meets.  Count  von 
Waldersee  will  have  more  than  twenty  thousand  German 
troops  with  him  by  the  end  of  this  month.  Though  a 
skilful  soldier,  he  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  irregular 
warfare.  Our  own  recent  experience  makes  it  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  that  some  disaster  or  “entanglement”  may  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign  to  which  the  Kaiser  has 
so  rashly  committed  his  lieutenant.  Such  wild  excite¬ 
ment  as  gave  rise  to  the  ‘‘hot  fit”  of  last  July 
might  easily  direct  itself  against  the  originator  of 
so  rash  an  expedition, — mobs  are  not  much  more 
rational  in  Berlin  than  in  London  or  Paris.  Such  a 
spark  might  start  a  great  conflagration,  for  the  Kaiser  is 
not  a  Sovereign  to  take  rebuke  or  criticism  meekly.  Fuel 
is  ready  piled  for  it.  The  Clericals  hate  the  Empire  of 
the  Falk  Laws.  So  do  the  millions  of  Socialists,  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with,  though  the  attempts  to  suppress 
them  have  made  it  hard  to  ascertain  their  real  strength. 
They  are  bitter  foes  to  militarism,  and  therefore  to  the 
Empire.  Since  the  death  of  Liebkneeht  they  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  unite  with  the  Liberal  party,  which  is 
likely  to  make  them  more  formidable,  because  more 
reasonable,  than  they  have  yet  been,  though  they  have 
already  inspired  such  terror  in  their  opponents  that  the 
average  well-to-do  Prussian  speaks  of  a  Socialist  almost 
as  bitterly  as  of  a  Jew.  Blacker  than  all  are  the  signs,  too 
numerous  to  detail,  that  Germany  is  very  possibly  on  the 
verge  of  agreat  industrial  and  commercial  crisis.  The  fabric 
of  Prussian  society  is  unstable  as  an  inverted  pyramid ; 
the  workman  is  discontented,  the  commercial  classes  have 
plunged  into  speculation,  the  upper  classes  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  Army.  The  Kaiser 
has  tried  to  force  the  pace  in  all  departments  of  the  nation’s 
life,  and  his  people  have  readily  seconded  him.  In  the 
attempt  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world,  Germany  has 
sold  her  goods  under  cost  price  until  her  capital  has  run 
dangerously  low.  Her  commerce  has  in  consequence  had 
to  support  itself  largely  by  means  of  the  great  financial 
houses.  It  is  a  “  kept  ”  commerce,  and  the  financiers,  who 
are  naturally  timid,  will  call  in  their  capital  on  the  first 
clear  signs  of  a  “slump.”  Then  the  mischief  will  go  on 
accelerating.  Already  Government  stock  is  steadily 
declining,  with  the  result  that  last  month  the  Imperial 
Treasury  was  driven  to  the  extraordinary  step  of  floating 
a  loan  of  four  millions  sterling  on  the  American  market, 
which  has  occasioned  something  like  a  permanent  panic  on 
the  Berlin  Bourse.  It  is  a  familiar  maxim  that  economic 
crises  have  wide  effects  on  political  affairs,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  inconceivable  that  the  domestic  troubles  of  the 
German  Empire  may  some  day  develop  so  as  to  occupy 
the  whole  resources  of  the  Kaiser.  In  that  case  we 
should  vainly  seek  any  aid  from  Germany  in  the  field  of 
international  politics.  United  Germany  has,  no  doubt, 
a  great  national  future,  but  to  those  who  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  in  conjunction  with  the  history  of  the 
past  her  immediate  outlook  is  by  no  means  so  promising 
as  many  people  imagine.  After  all,  the  German  Empire 
is  in  the  condition  described  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  in 
his  able  Fortnight/g  article,  “  Like  a  youth  growing  too 
quickly,  the  country  has  overshot  its  strength.” 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  we  see 
these  signs  of  warning  and  danger  in  the  present  condition 
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of  Germany,  we  think  that  Germany  is  going  to  break 
up,  either  politically  or  economically.  That  is  not  our 
view.  As  we  have  just  said,  we  believe  Germany  to  have 
a  great  future  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  her  greatness  is  not 
yet  absolutely  secured,  for  greatness  is  not  a  “  reach-me- 
down”  that  can  be  bought  ready-made  either  by  Emperor 
or  by  clown.  What  we  want  to  warn  people  in  England 
against  is  rushing  into  the  belief  that  Germany  has 
already  “  arrived,”  and  is  a  great,  solid,  permanent  Empire 
which  has  overcome  all  her  difficulties,  and  may  be 
reckoned  on  to  keep  unimpaired  the  status,  political  and 
economic,  she  has  gained  in  the  last  five  years.  Instead, 
Germany  is  essentially  a  great  Empire  in  the  making, 
and  all  history  shows  that  in  this  process  of  Empire¬ 
making  there  are,  and  must  be,  periods  of  rapid  growth 
followed  by  violent  periods  of  reaction  in  which  all  the 
gains  of  the  former  period  are  imperilled  and  the  nation 
for  the  time  exchanges  weakness  for  strength.  Now,  it 
seems  to  us  very  probable  that  Germany  is  rapidly 
approaching  one  of  these  periods  of  reaction,  and  that  it 
therefore  behoves  us  to  be  prudent  in  adopting  any  policy 
based  upon  the  notion  that  the  German  Empire  is  going  to 
continue  during  the  nest  few  years  as  we  see  it  now.  We 
may,  of  course,  be  wrong,  and  there  may  be  no  reaction 
of  the  kind  we  foresee.  We  must  note,  however,  that  if  a 
serious  reaction  in  trade  and  commerce  does  not  follow 
the  vast  developments  of  late  years,  and  if  that  reaction 
does  not,  in  a  country  constituted  as  Germany,  produce 
very  serious  political  results,  then  the  German  Empire 
will  have  proved  a  most  happy  exception  to  the  rule  that 
governs  the  development  of  great  States,  and  the  German 
Emperor  may  feel  himself  indeed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
common  fate  of  mankind.  Remember,  moreover,  that  if 
things  go  badly  the  Kaiser  must  be  the  first  to  feel  the 
blow  and  to  lose  power  and  influence  by  it.  Most  un¬ 
fairly,  the  prosperity  of  Germany  has  been  attributed  to 
him,  and  has  made  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
material  divinity.  With  equal  unfairness,  the  depression 
when  it  comes  will  be  regarded  as  his  fault,  and  his 
popularity  will  sink  as  low  as  it  now  is  high.  But  it  has 
been  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  the  Emperor  is  the 
only  man  in  Germany  who  does  not  hate  England.  While 
the  Emperor  was  the  only  German  who  counted,  this 
perhaps  did  not  matter.  Under  changed  conditions  it 
may  be  a  fact  of  great  importance. 


ADMIRAL  BLAKE. 

E  can  scarcely  give  too  much  praise  to  Mr.  Goschen’s 
determination  “  to  keep  the  administration  of  the 
Navy  entirely  apart  from  party  politics.”  Perhaps  the 
importance  of  this  has  never  been  so  clearly  recognised  by 
a  politician,  though  it  was  emphasised  more  than  two 
centuries  ago  by  the  great  Admiral  whose  statue  Lord 
Brassey  unveiled  at  Bridgwater  on  Thursday.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  by  the  way,  not  to  be  reminded  at  this  moment  of  the 
sentence  with  which  Johnson  began  the  account  of  Blake 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  1740  : 
“  At  a  time  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war  with  an 
enemy  whose  insults,  ravages,  and  barbarities  have  long 
called  for  vengeance,  an  account  of  such  English  com¬ 
manders  as  have  merited  the  acknowledgments  of  pos¬ 
terity,  by  extending  the  powers  and  raising  the  honour 
of  their  country,  seems  to  be  no  improper  entertainment  for 
our  readers.”  We  may  remind  them  that  several  traditions 
of  Blake  are  curiously  appropriate  to  the  present  temper 
of  the  English  people.  We  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  a 
parallel  to  our  recent  action  in  South  Africa  in  that 
story  preserved  by  Burnet  in  his  history  of  his  own 
times  as  having  contributed  to  “  gratify  the  vanity 
which  is  very  natural  to  Englishmen.”  When  Blake  lay 
at  Malaga  with  the  fleet,  some  of  his  seamen  went  ashore 
and  got  into  trouble  by  insulting  the  Host.  A  priest 
incited  the  people  to  resent  this  indignity,  and  the  sailors 
were  severely  beaten.  When  they  returned  on  board  and 
complained  to  the  Admiral,  Blake  sent  a  trumpet  ashore 
to  demand  that  the  offending  priest  should  be  given  up 
to  him  for  punishment.  The  Spanish  Governor  answered 
that  he  had  no  authority  over  the  priest.  Blake  6ent  him 
word  in  reply  “  that  he  would  not  inquire  who  had  the 
power  to  send  the  priest  to  him,  but  that  if  he  were  not 
6ent  within  three  hours  he  would  burn  their  town.”  The 
answer  to  this  peremptory  summons  was  the  despatch  of 


the  priest,  who  tried  to  justify  himself  by  alleging  the 
insolent  behaviour  of  the  seamen.  “Blake  answered,  that 
if  he  had  sent  a  complaint  to  him  of  it,  he  would 
have  punished  them  severely,  since  he  would  not  suffer 
his  men  to  affront  the  established  religion  of  any 
place  at  which  he  touched  :  but  he  took  it  ill  that 
he  set  on  the  Spaniards  to  do  it,  for  he  would  have  all  the 
world  to  know  that  an  Englishman  was  only  to  be 
punished  by  an  Englishman,  and  so  he  treated  the  priest 
civilly,  and  sent  him  back,  being  satisfied  that  he  had  him 
at  his  mercy.  Cromwell  was  much  delighted  with  this, 
and  read  the  letters  in  council  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
said  he  hoped  he  should  make  the  name  of  an  English¬ 
man  as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  been.”  This 
is  one  of  the  stories  that  make  an  Englishman’s  blood  stir, 
and  his  heart  glow  with  a  new  access  of  that  national 
pride  which  ha3  carried  us  through  so  many  tight  places, 
and  will  carry  us  through  so  many  more.  It  was  for  acts 
like  this,  rather  than,  as  Clarendon’s  sneer  suggested,  “to 
encourage  the  officers  to  be  killed  that  they  might  be 
pompously  buried,”  that  Cromwell  laid  his  great  sea- 
captain  in  "Westminster  Abbey  “  among  the  monuments 
of  the  Kings.”  It  is  a  great  blot  on  the  fame  of  Charles  II. 
that  he  allowed  his  courtiers  to  cast  out  Blake’s  corpse 
into  a  noteless  pit  in  St.  Margaret’s  Churchyard.  After 
two  centuries  England  has  made  the  amende  honorable 
for  that  unworthy  deed  by  joining  in  the  memorial  which 
Bridgwater  has  erected  to  her  greatest  son.  Perhaps 
room  may  still  be  found  in  the  Abbey  for  a  tablet  recall¬ 
ing  Blake’s  brief  rest  in  the  national  Valhalla. 

We  remember  that  when  the  money  was  being  collected 
for  Blake’s  monument,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  ventured  to 
affirm  that  his  career  had  been  “  almost  forgotten.” 
No  doubt  there  was  a  certain  novelty  in  the  tune 
which  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  Committee  struck  up  in 
praise  of  Blake.  But  we  should  be  loath  to  suppose 
that  there  is  no  national  memory  of  the  great  battles 
in  which  Blake  broke  the  Dutch  claim  to  naval 
supremacy  and  singed  the  beard  of  the  piratical  Dey  of 
Tunis,  or  the  crowniog  achievement  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the 
return  from  which  Mr.  Newbolt’s  stirring  ballad  reminds 
us  that  the  hero’s  heart  “  faltered  on  the  threshold  ”  of  his 
country.  Still,  it  may  be  admitted  that  most  of  us  have  no 
very  clear  conception  of  Blake’s  real  place  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  Navy.  Till  quite  lately  there  was  no  naval 
history  worth  mentioning  between  the  times  of  Drake 
and  of  Nelson.  Even  now,  in  spite  of  the  admirable  work 
of  Captain  Mahan,  and  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the 
Navy  Records  Society  to  throw  light  upon  the  formation 
of  our  Fleet,  its  story  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  familiar  to 
us  so  far  as  it  lies  outside  the  purple  patches  of  great 
wars.  Blake  is  particularly  unfortunate,  in  that  research 
has  rather  tended  to  impair  his  traditional  reputation 
than  to  increase  it.  His  memory  is  chiefly  dear  to  us  for 
thiugs  which  rest  on  an  insecure  foundation.  Confirma¬ 
tion  has  been  vainly  sought  for  the  fine  story  which  we  have 
quoted  from  Burnet,  though  we  decline  to  abandon  our 
belief  in  its  exactness.  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  whole 
duty  of  the  British  Navy  had  been  summed  up  in  the 
memorable  words  with  which  Blake  anticipated  Mr. 
Goschen’s  declaration  when  his  Republican  sailors 
were  concerned  about  Cromwell’s  acceptance  of  a 
colourable  imitatiou  of  Royalty  :  “  It  is  not  for  us  to  mind 
State  affairs,  but  to  keep  the  foreigner  from  fooling  us.” 
Hume  quotes  a  similar  remark:  “It  is  still  our  duty,” 
said  Blake  to  his  seamen,  “to  fight  for  our  country,  into 
wbat  hands  soever  the  Government  may  fall.”  Another 
of  his  maxims  deserves  to  be  widely  circulated  at  tb9 
present  moment : — “  Disturb  not  one  another  with 
domestic  disputes ;  but  remember  that  we  are  English, 
and  our  enemies  are  foreigners.  Enemies  !  which,  let 
what  party  soever  prevail,  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  our 
country  to  hun_«file  and  restrain.”  No  doubt  the  spirit  of 
all  these  sayings  was  Blake’s,  as  it  was  the  Jacobite 
Russell’s  at  La  Hogue,  and  as  tradition  has  always  held 
it  to  have  been  that  of  a  Catholic  commander  against  the 
Armada.  But  for  the  actual  utterance  of  any  of  the 
words  historians  tell  us  that  there  is  no  more  evidence 
than  there  is  for  the  Papistry  of  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham.  That  may  be,  but  lack  of  evidence  is  not  at 
all  the  same  thing  as  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  fact 
that  the  tale  is  told  and  the  words  quoted  is  some  evidence, 
if  not  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  thing  was  done  or  said. 
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In  one  respect,  we  must  admit,  Blake’s  example  can 
even  be  shown  to  have  done  the  Wavy  some  harm.  To  the 
average  mind  there  is  something  very  attractive  in  the 
thought  of  a  landsman  going  to  sea  at  fifty  and  beating 
the  most  experienced  old  sea-dogs.  But  the  principle  was 
unsound,  and  Blake’s  brilliant  success  tempted  the  British 
Wavy  towards  the  error  which  had  been  fatal  to  that  of 
Spain.  In  1694  Halifax  had  to  urge  that  “  Gentlemen 
shall  not  be  capable  of  bearing  Office  at  Sea,  except  they 
be  Tarpaulins  too  ;  that  is  to  say,  except  they  are  so 
trained  up  by  a  continued  Habit  of  living  at  Sea,  that 
they  may  have  a  right  to  be  admitted  free  Denizens  of 
Wapping.”  Blake’s  genius  nearly  led  those  administrators 
who  could  not  distinguish  between  the  accidental  and  the 
essential  from  the  path  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  into  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,.  But  that  was  scarcely 
his  fault;  and  when  all  possible  deductions  have  been 
made,  his  traditional  greatness  still  stands  out  clear  and 
untarnished.  Its  salient  features  have  been  admirably 
expressed  by  Clarendon,  who  was  himself  great  enough  to 
discern  greatness  in  a  foe.  Blake  was  the  first,  he  tells 
us,  who  “  despised  those  rules  which  had  been  long  in 
practice,  to  keep  bis  ship  and  his  men  out  of  danger  ; 
which  had  been  held  in  former  times  a  point  of 
great  ability  and  circumspection ;  as  if  the  principal 
art  requisite  in  the  captain  of  a  ship  had  been  to 
be  sure  to  come  safe  home  again.”  This  reads  oddly 
to  such  as  know  their  Hakluyt  and  are  familiar  with  the 
dare-devil  exploits  of  the  Elizabethan  seamen.  But  it  is 
comprehensible  enough  when  the  distinction  between 
the  privateer  and  the  Queen’s  ship  is  recalled.  Elizabeth’s 
parsimony  in  naval  matters  was  inherited  by  her 
successors,  and  a  captain  who  brought  in  a  long  bill  for 
repairs  was  sure  of  a  poor  reception  no  matter  what 
service  he  had  done.  The  salutary  part  of  this  theory 
still  survives  in  the  Court-Martial  which  has  to  sit  on 
every  captain  who  loses  his  ship,  no  matter  in  what  good 
service.  In  the  early  seventeenth  century,  however,  it 
cramped  the  English  Wavy  into  uselessness,  and  Blake 
deserves  all  praise  for  breaking  through  it.  It  is  of  less 
importance  now  that  he  was  the  first  “who  brought  the 
ships  to  contemn  castles  on  shore.”  His  real  value,  by 
which  he  is  accounted  the  founder  of  the  professional 
Navy,  is  thus  finely  expressed  by  Clarendon  : — “  He  was 
the  first  that  infused  that  proportion  of  courage  into  the 
seamen,  by  making  them  see  by  experience  what  mighty 
things  they  could  do,  if  they  wore  resolved;  and  taught 
them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as  upon  water  ;  and  though 
he  hath  been  very  well  imitated  and  followed,  he  was  the 
first  that  drew  the  copy  of  naval  courage,  and  bold  and 
resolute  achievements.”  It  is  because  that  was  truth¬ 
fully  said  of  Blake  that  he  stands  among  the  foremost 
on  England’s  roll  of  honour.  We  are  thankful  to  believe 
that  his  “  imitators  and  followers  ”  are  as  numerous  to¬ 
day  as  at  any  time  in  our  history. 


A  MODERN  WANDERING  SCHOLAR. 

THERE  passed  away  the  other  day,  in  a  hospital  at 
Montreal,  a  really  great  American  scholar,  who  might 
have  easily  laid  claim  to  having  been,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
one  of  the  dozen  most  learned  men  on  this  planet.  Living  a 
quiet,  retired  life  in  a  mountain  farm  in  the  Adirondacks,  the 
most  unworldly  of  men,  caring  absolutely  nothing  for  money 
or  fame,  the  late  Thomas  Davidson,  whose  very  name  is 
probably  unknown  to  most  of  our  readers,  was  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  remarkable  men  of  the  latter  half  of  this 
century.  To  enumerate  his  writings,  learned  and  important 
though  they  are,  is  to  convey  no  idea  of  a  spiritual  personality 
to  whom  some  (and  among  them  the  present  writer)  owe  not 
a  little.  It  was  not  the  opinions  of  this  “scholar-gipsy” 
which  influenced  his  friends,  for  he  was  the  most  inconsistent 
of  men,  passing  through  phase  after  phase  of  philosophic 
thought,  and  contesting  in  the  afternoon  the  very  doctrines  he 
had  urged  in  the  morning.  Whimsical,  vehement,  impatient, 
his  satire  and  argument  flowing  like  a  torrent,  and  his 
dogmatic  spirit  sometimes  carrying  him  to  lengths  he  had 
never  intended,  yet  to  know  Thomas  Davidson  was  to  love 
him,  and  not  a  few  are  the  yoimg  men  now  coming  to  the 
front  in  American  philosophy  and  scholarship  who  owe  a 
quickening  stimulus  to  that  bright  and  eager,  albeit  angular, 
personality. 


Mr.  Davidson  wa3  American  by  adoption,  not  by  birth. 
He  came  from  that  nursery  of  strong  men  where  in  his  time 
they  did  literally  cultivate  literature  on  oatmeal, — Aberdeen  ; 
and  he  was  at  the  University  at  a  specially  brilliant  era — that 
of  Robertson  Smith,  Minto,  and  W.  A.  Hunter — all,  alas !  gone 
prematurely  over  to  the  majority.  Davidson  had  the  blood 
of  the  wanderer  in  his  veins ;  he  could  not  rest  at  home,  and 
so  went  over  to  Canada,  but  soon  crossed  the  border  into 
the  United  States,  where  he  took  up  a  position  as  high- 
school  teacher  in  St.  Louis.  People  who  think  of  the 
Western  American  cities  as  given  over  to  trade  and 
materialism  would  have  been  surprised  had  they  found 
themselves  in  the  St.  Louis  of  a  generation  ago,  for 
it  was  one  of  the  great  centres  of  philosophy.  The  eminent 
man  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  Education  Bureau 
in  Washington  was  then  editing  at  St.  Louis  the  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philosophy ,  then  the  only  metaphysical  organ  in 
the  English  language  (to  our  shame,  be  it  said).  The  reason 
why  this  remarkable  movement  of  pure  thought  centred  in 
St.  Louis  was  because  of  the  immigration  of  German  students 
and  thinkers  who  had  fled  after  the  suppression  of  the  1848 
rising,  and  many  of  whom  settled  down  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  St.  Louis  ever  after  has  been  noted  for  Germans, 
philosophy,  and  the  best  beer  in  America.  In  this  society 
Thomas  Davidson  found  congenial  souls,  and  to  literature 
with  oatmeal  there  succeeded  the  cultivation  of  philosophy 
with  beer.  They  might  have  been  at  Leipzig  or  Heidelberg 
save  for  the  absence  of  duelling  and  other  German  formalities. 
Life  was  simplified  and  heightened  by  excursions  into  the 
forests  and  participation  in  the  wild  life  then  possible,  but 
which  the  railway  and  the  progress  of  industry  have  almost 
destroyed.  The  whole  episode  is  indeed  a  delightful  little  bit 
of  idealism  in  a  rather  prosaic  century, — plain  living  and  high 
thinking,  a  finely-strung  intellectual  life  hand-in-hand  with 
simplicity  and  industry. 

Thomas  Davidson  would  have  delighted  Goethe;  the  Wander - 
jahre  of  Wilhelm  Meister  was  Davidson’s  own  life.  He,  too, 
held  that  “  to  give  room  for  wandering  the  world  was  made  so 
wide.”  As  thorough  an  American  as  though  he  had  been 
born  within  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  nevertheless  was 
so  classic  in  feeling  that  he  yearned  for  the  “palms  and 
temples  of  the  South,”  and  he  had  his  wish  gratified. 
Attached,  largely  through  Longfellow’s  generous  influence* 
to  the  examination  department  of  Harvard  University,  he 
soon  had  the  opportunity  of  repairing  to  Athens,  where  he 
studied  Greek  archaeology.  And  hei-e  it  may  be  said  that 
perhaps  Davidson  was  one  of  the  greatest  linguists  of  ki3 
age.  Well  grounded  in  Greek  and  Latin  (able,  after  the 
good  old  mediseval  plan,  to  speak  as  well  as  to  read  Latin),  he 
obtained  complete  mastery  of  modem  Greek  within  a  few 
months  of  reaching  Athens.  He  could  make  a  speech  in  that 
language  as  easily  as  did  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
He  spoke  and  read  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Norse 
with  absolute  ease.  He  did  his  philosophic  thinking  in 
German  rather  than  in  his  own  tongue.  He  acquired  later  or 
complete  proficiency  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  was  fairly 
well  versed  in  Czech,  Russian,  and  Magyar.  He  never  forgot 
a  single-  word  he  had  ever  learned.  His  admiring  friends 
tested  him  on  one  occasion  in  Greek.  He  never  missed  once, 
giving  not  only  the  ordinary  but  exceptional  meanings,  and 
stating  in  what  authors  they  were  to  be  found.  He  could 
repeat  most  of  Aristotle's  “  Ethics  ”  from  end  to  end  in  the 
original.  He  knew  word  for  word  that  difficult  second  part  of 
Faust  which  at  times  baffles  even  German  professors, 
but  his  supreme  love  was  Dante.  He  knew  the  whole  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  and  students  who'  have  read  his  intro, 
duction  to  Scartazzini’s  handbook  to  the  great  Tuscan  know 
how  Davidson  entered  into  the  very  soul  of  Dante.  Thus  did 
this  simple,  hearty,  big-brained  Scottish-American  wander 
over  the  globe.  To-day  in  his  little  villa  in  the  Italian  Alps, 
to-morrow  in  a  lovely  rose-covered  villa  in  Capri,  again 
among  the  slashed-faced  students  of  Heidelberg,  then  at 
Athens,  or  at  rooms  in  London,  or  in  the  halls  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  or  under  the  shadow  of  the  State  House  in  classic 
Boston — thus  did  he  absorb  culture,  study  the  world,  and 
charm  and  entert ain  his  hundred  friends. 

It  is  rather  dangerous  to  be  a  great  linguist,  for  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  be  nothing  else, — like  Cardinal  Mezzofanti. 
But  Thomas  Davidson  was  a  contradiction  to  all  rules. 
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Though  he  missed  being  a  great  thinker,  he  had  a  powerful, 
philosophic  mind.  Like  all  that  St.  Louis  group,  he  had 
begun  hy  being  a  strong  Hegelian,  but  he  lived  to  denounce 
Hegel  as  unfairly  as  he  had  once  praised  him.  Mediaeval  in 
hia  conception  of  (and  we  might  say  in  his  impersonation  of) 
the  wandering  scholar,  Davidson  became  medieval  in  his 
philosophy  ;  he  took  up  the  study  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Out¬ 
side  the  ranks  of  the  profound  Catholic  scholars,  there  are 
few  who  can  say  they  have  mastered  the  “  Suinma  ”  ;  one  of 
those  few  was  Mr.  Davidson.  One  must  not  hold  him  finally 
to  anything,  but  at.  the  time  he  wrote  his  learned  work  on 
Rosmini,  the  modern  Catholic-  antagonist  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  certainly  believed  that  Aquinas,  based  on  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  had  come  nearer  to  solving  the  great 
riddle  of  being  than  any  other  thinker.  In  addition 
to  the  work  on  Rosmini,  which  is  scarcely  appreciated 
in  England,  Mr.  Davidson  must  have  some  credit  for 
stimulating  the  Pope  in  the  preparation  of  his  celebrated 
Encyclical  on  Aquinas.  There  are  not,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
many  laymen  who  have  had  three  hours’  confidential  talk  on 
philosophy  with  Leo  XIII.,  but  Thomas  Davidson  was  one. 
He  was  also  intimate  with  some  of  the  religious  Orders,  and 
knew  not  a  little  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  whose  art  and  devotion  he  sympathised  as  much  as  he 
detested  its  politics.  He  loved  Italy  as  a  man  loves  his 
bride,  and  in  Rome  he  foregathered  with  the  veteran 
Mamiani  and  others  who  had  helped  in  the  risorgimento. 
His  work  on  Aristotle  as  an  educational  thinker  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  helpful  treatises  on  education  written  in  our 
time.  His  essay  on  the  Parthenon  Frieze  (which  he  inter¬ 
prets  as  embodying  in  marble  the  dream  of  Pericles  of  a 
united  Greece)  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  it  is  a  most  learned 
and  interesting  piece  of  work. 

If  the  linguist  is  a  specialist,  the  philosopher  is  regarded  ag 
a  pedant.  But  it  was  the  charm  of  this  wandering  scholar 
that  he  was  ever  human  and  ever  young.  Like  Abou  Adhem, 
he  loved  his  fellow-men,  and  was  as  friendly  with  his  old 
Italian  housekeeper,  who  believed  in  ghosts  and  saintly  pro¬ 
tection,  as  with  the  learned  men  whose  friend  and  corre¬ 
spondent  he  was.  The  present  writer  can  see  him  now 
embracing  a  genial  Captain  of  the  Alpine  regiment  stationed 
in  the  Italian  mountain  town  where  for  a  time  he  made  his 
home.  He  was  not  quite  a  saint,  but  he  loved  much  and  he 
shall  be  forgiven  much.  He  could  have  kept  Socrates  com¬ 
pany  over  the  amphora  while  the  rest  were  under  the  table, 
and  could  have  gone  forth  to  teach  with  as  clear  a  head.  A 
unique  character,  built  on  a  solid  Scotch  foundation,  polished 
by  travel  and  by  thought,  and  with  the  bright  and  eager  tone 
of  the  American,  he  was  the  best  example  in  our  time  of  the 
mediaeval  wandering  scholar. 


CHILDREN'S  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

CHILDREN,  who  dislike  ceremony  as  much  as  they 
resent  familiarity,  love  ceremonials  of  nearly  every 
kind.  They  delight  in  taking  a  part  in  them  themselves, 
and  invent  or  reproduce  them  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
the  real  article,  and  go  through  the  whole  performance  with 
infinite  satisfaction  and  complacency.  Among  the  normal 
and  regular  occasions  of  rites  and  ceremonies  in  their  own 
lives,  red-letter  days  in  which  the  world  takes  a  different 
colour,  are  weddings,  birthdays,  being  taken  to  church 
to  see  babies  christened,  going  to  see  the  Queen  if  her 
Majesty  appears  in  person  at  any  function,  Christmas 
Day,  and  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  fetes  and  pro¬ 
cessions.  The  joys  of  Mardi  Gras  are  unknown  to  our 
children,  but  the  invention  of  “  carnivals  ”  as  a  form  of 
patriotic  tribute  to  our  brave  soldiers  has  provided,  them, 
most  fortunately,  with  a  new  set  of  ideas  on  the  possibilities 
of  processions,  which  have  always  been  a  joy  to  children  since 
the  days  of  Athens,  but  which  they  seldom  see  in  this  country 
except  in  connection  with  Trade-Unions  and  clubs,,  in  which 
they  decline  to  be  interested-  But  the  carnivals  have  engaged 
their  very  serious  attention  and  won  their  silent  approval. 
When  Fulham  or  Hampstead  breaks  out  into  a  pageant 
two  miles  long,  with  hundreds  of  people  dressed  up  as 
soldiers,  Britannias,  sailor-boys,  hospital  nurses,  fairies,  queens- 
river  gods,  and  General  Lord  Roberts,  with  gilt  cars,  gigantic 
fish  ten  yards  long  to  symbolise  the  produce  of  the  River 
Thames,  papier-mache  elephants  as  large  as  life,  the  ‘  Power- 
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ful's’  47  gun,  and  a  first-class  cruiser  on  wheels  to  follow,  and 
they  see  every  one  taking  the  occasion  seriously,  as  they  prefer 
such  things  should  be  regarded,  the  children  are  not  likely  to 
miss  such  admirable  suggestions.  “  Birthday  carnivals”  are 
now  very  seriously  engaging  their  attention,  and  are  springing 
up  quite  spontaneously  in  unexpected  quarters.  Proposals 
for  a  combined  birthday  carnival  at  a  country  house  where 
several  small  children  were  staying  show  the  fertility  of 
their  resources  in  devising  a  new  ceremony.  They  begged 
that  in  addition  to  themselves,  crowned  with  flowers  and 
scattering  roses,  or  whatever  flowers  were  the  best  substitute 
for  roses,  they  might  be  allowed  to  have  the  tamest  and  best 
Jersey  cow,  also  wreathed  with  flowers,  the  new  motor-car, 
driven  slowly,  and  the  pony,  who  was  to  wear  trappings  of 
cloth  of  gold,  or  the  nearest  substitute,  a  table-cloth  of  Indian 
embroidery. 

They  love  pageants  naturally,  because  they  are  beautiful. 
But  they  love  them  most  when  they  take  a  part  themselves, 
“  Public  occasions  ”  never  make  them  shy.  Stage  fright  is 
unknown  among  them.  They  are  far  too  interested  in  the 
business  of  the  performance.  They  take  it  seriously,  resolving 
to  do  their  very  best,  without  regard  to  the  audience  at  all. 
All  “set  pieces ”  and  days  of  ceremonial  of  any  kind  are  to 
them  moments  or  hours  in  which  they  step  at  once  into 
another  and  a  higher  existence,  and  one  which  they  joyfully 
enter.  They  need  no  preparation  for  the  change,  being 
to  the  manner  born,  the  unspoilt  possible  favourites  of 
fortune.  They  take  their  places  naturally,  with  a  serene  con¬ 
tent,  and  step  almost  without  elation  into  the  fairy  palaces. 
They  always  show  their  pleasure  when  inmates  of  a  fresh 
house,  or  of  sumptuous  modern  hotels,  where  the  company  is 
well-dressed,  numerous,  and  sedate.  “  You  know  what  happens 
to  little  girls  who  are  good,”  said  a  friend  improving  the 
occasion.  “  Yes,”  said  her  small  acquaintance,  “  then  they  go 
to  hotels.” 

Weddings  are  the  favourite  ceremonials  of  children.  They 
combine  many  sources  of  unbounded  satisfaction  to  them. 
Little  worldlings !  Edwin’s  fine  qualities  and  Angelina’s 
fond  affection  do  not  interest  them  in  the  least.  The 
sentimental  side  is  the  last  thing  they  care  about.  But 
the'  pretty  dresses,  and  all  the  “  new  things,”  interest 
them  intensely.  But  what  gives  distinction  to  the  whole 
is  the  bringing  of  all  the  actors  to  the  church,  and  all 
the  conventions  and  ceremony  there  enacted.  They  are 
most  particular  and  exacting  as  to  their  own  costume  as 
spectators, — any  small  girl  of  three  will  show  you  her 
“  wedding  shoes  ”  or  stockings  a  month  afterwards,  with  pride 
and  satisfaction.  Then  there  is  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  the 
other  dresses  being  got  ready,  and  the  accumulation  of 
presents,  though  this  excites  them  less  than  the  rest.  The 
presents  are  not  part  of  the  ceremonial.  The  great  and 
crowning  joy  of  this  is  the  procession  up  the  aisle,  with 
all  the  bridesmaids,  and  since  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  include  small  children  in  the  procession,  they  have 
deemed  it  a  distinction  of  the  most  entrancing  kind  to  be 
asked  to  be  a  bridesmaid.  They  act  the  part  with  the  utmost 
grace,  gravity,  and  decorum,  holding  their  big  bunches  of 
flowers  as  gracefully  as  their  elders,  and  never  making  a 
mistake  from  shyness  or  self-consciousness.  They  are  far 
too  happy  to  be  self-conscious.  They  feel  they  have  a  right 
to  be  there,  because  they  do  it  so  well.  One  very  little  girl  who 
was  watching  a  wedding  from  the  benches  had  some  flowers 
put  into  her  hand  as  the  procession  passed  by.  She  took  the 
hint,  walked  along  the  seat  behind  the  elders,  who  were 
standing  up.  slipped  down  into  the  aisle,  caught  the  nearest 
bridesmaid's  hand,  and  walked,  nothing  doubting,  holding  her 
roses,  up  the  aisle  beside  her. 

Children  always  act  over  in  play  what  has  pleased  them,  or 
struck  their  imagination,  even  if  it  be  gloomy  and  terrific. 
They  delight  to  revive  their  emotions  ;  but  instead  of  getting 
other  people  to  act  for  them,  they  go  on  the  stage  themselves, 
or  make  their  dolly  do  so.  They  cannot  attend  funerals 
personally,  and  would  probably  Ire  very  unhappy  if  they 
did.  But  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  very  favourably 
impressed  by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  sepulchral 
rites,  especially  the  black  horses,  and  have  private  dramatic 
rehearsals  of  funerals  of  dolls.  In  “  Les  Malheurs  de 
Sophie,”  when  that  sad  example  of  a  not  veiy  naughty 
little  girl  had  broken  the  last  limb  of  her  doll  she  did  not 
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weep,  as  on  former  occasions.  We  are  informed  why.  She 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  its  funeral.  The  carrying  out 
of  what  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  call  “  a  beautiful 
interment  ”  affords  children  scope  for  rites  and  ritual  on  a 
considerable  scale.  Large  families  of  children  frequently  keep 
a  cemetery.  To  fill  this  with  a  creditable  number  of  occupants 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  them.  The  rites  so  performed  do 
apparently  solace  their  grief  when  their  animals  die,  but  wbgn 
they  have  a  fancy  for  funerals  any  corpse  is  welcomed  as  an 
excuse  for  an  interment.  A  family  of  little  girls  once  took  to 
making  pets  of  beetles,  which  were  kept  in  a  doll's  house,  and 
regularly  washed  and  put  to  bed.  Washing  did  not  agree 
with  the  beetles,  which  frequently  died.  Then  they  were 
buried  with  all  possible  care  and  respect,  and  memorials  laid 
on  their  graves. 

Half  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  hold  Christmas  is  due 
to  the  thought  that  a  great  part  of  the  enjoyment  is  a  “  set 
piece,”  a  sequence  of  events  all  sanctioned  by  high  convention, 
that  even  the  surprises  like  Santa  Claus’s  stockings  are 
matters  which  they  can  count  upon,  and  that  they  can  enjoy 
beforehand  the  certainty  of  being  surprised.  Like  the  child 
who  wished  to  be  frightened,  but  begged  that  whoever  did  so 
would  frighten  her  “  carefully,”  they  know  that  the  pleasure 
of  expectation  is  one  of  the  main  factors  of  happiness. 

On  Christmas  Day  the  rites  are  so  numerous  and  the  social 
ceremonies  so  absorbing  that  by  dinner-time,  when  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  has  to  take  place,  they  might  be 
expected  to  be  less  alive  to  the  importance  of  having  all 
things  done  in  order.  They  are  not.  Ho  Court  Chamberlain 
could  be  more  careful  not  to  break  the  prescribed  order  of  a 
high  State  function.  Their  anxiety  always  centres  round  the 
appearance  of  the  pudding.  Two  important  rites,  serious 
social  conventions  handed  down  for  their  enjoyment  by  old 
tradition,  and  not  to  be  lightly  infringed,  centre  round  it. 
One  is  the  lighting  of  the  brandy  round  the  plum  pudding ; 
the  other,  its  complete  distribution,  so  that  none  shall  be  left 
on  tbe  plate,  and  that  consequently  some  one  shall  be  bound 
to  find  the  sixpence  in  it.  They  tolerate  the  presence  of 
several  sixpences,  though  they  look  upon  it  as  a  departure 
from  the  true  spirit  of  the  business.  But  if  there  is  only  one, 
the  imperfect  distribution  of  the  pudding  gives  them  acute 
anxiety.  They  know  that  that  is  not  the  right  way  to  do  it, 
that  the  sixpence  may  remain  in  the  piece  on  the  dish,  and  so 
the  whole  thing  may  fall  flat,  and  that  the  great  merit  of  all 
the  social  etiquette  they  wish  observed  is  that  it  does  pre¬ 
scribe  the  right  way.  The  other  matter  of  concern  which 
they  demand  in  the  right  ordering  of  the  Christmas  Day 
rites  is  that  the  brandy  round  the  pudding  shall  be  lighted 
before  it  is  brought  in ;  that  it  shall  be  wrapped  in  flame, 
fanned  by  the  speed  of  the  bearer  as  it  is  being  carried,  and 
tbat  the  tongues  of  flame  shall  leap  up  with  a  bound  as  the 
dish  is  set  upon  the  table. 

They  are  all  little  formalists;  they  like  to  see  matters 
done  properly  and  in  order.  Their  stories,  which  they  write 
themselves,  are  generally  based  on  strict  conventions.  Obser¬ 
vance  of  rules  is  a  high  ideal,  for  they  are  always  being  told  to 
observe  them.  A  child  who  wrote  a  story  and  divided  it  into 
chapters  closed  the  record  of  each  chapter’s  incidents  by  the 
formal  remark,  “  Then  they  went  to  bed.”  That  is  in  itself  a 
ceremony  with  most  children,  who  make  a  dreadful  fuss  if  any  of 
the  usual  routine  is  omitted,  and  can  hardly  sleep  until  the  mis¬ 
take,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  set  right.  It  is  remarked  that  they 
are  extremely  shocked  when  other  children  do  not  observe 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  they  have 
adopted  as  part  of  their  own  standard,  and  rarely  fail  to  men¬ 
tion  it  afterwards.  The  same  view  is  usually  taken  of  other 
animals  by  well-trained  family  dogs,  wbo  always  resent 
behaviour  which  strikes  them  as  incorrect.  But  as  the 
children  are  always  highly  didactic  towards  their  animals, 
and  anxious  to  make  them  conform,  to  rules  and  regulations, 
it  is  possible  that  we  ought  to  look  upon  the  canine  martinets 
as  disciples  of  their  little  mistresses  and  masters. 


THE  SEA  IN  THE  HEW  TESTAMENT. 
EMEMBERING-  gratefully,  as  all  students  should  do, 
the  immense  literary  value  of  the  Bible,  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  a  pang  of  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  its 
pages  are  so  meagre  of  allusions  to  the  grandest  of  all  the 


Almighty’s  works, — the  encircling  sea.  Of  course  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  this,  seeing  how  scanty  was  the  acquaintance 
with  the  sea  enjoyed  by  ancient  civilised  peoples,  to  whom 
that  exaggerated  lake  the  Mediterranean  was  the  “  Great 
Sea,”  and  for.  whom  the  river  Oceanus  was  the  margin  of  a 
boundless  outer  darkness.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  drawback,  Old 
Testament  allusions  to  the  sea  then  known,  few  as  they  are, 
remain  unsurpassable  in  literature,  needing  not  to  withdraw 
their  claims  to  pre-eminence  before  such  gems  as  “  Ocean’s 
many-dimpled  smile  ”  or  the  “  Wine-dark  main  ”  of  the  pagan 
poets.  In  number,  too,  though  sparsely  sprinkled,  they  far 
surpass  those  of  the  Hew  Testament,  which,  were  it  not  for 
one  splendid  exception,  might,  almost  be  neglected  as  non¬ 
existent. 

Our  Lord’s  connection  with  the  sea  and  its  toilers  was 
confined  to  those  petty  Syrian  lakes  which  to-day  excite  the 
traveller’s  wonder  as  he  recalls  the  historical  accounts  of 
hundreds  of  Roman  galleys  floating  thereupon;  and  all  his 
childish  dreams  of  the  great  sea  upon  which  the  Lord  was 
sailing  and  sleeping  when  that  memorable  storm  arose  which 
He  stilled  with  a  word  suffer  much  by  being  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  realities  of  little  lake  and  tiny  boat.  St.  John 
and  St.  Jame3  show  by  their  almost  terror-stricken  words 
about  the  sea  what  they  felt,  and  from  want  of  a  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  proportion  their  allusions..  have  been  much  mis¬ 
understood.  Ho  man  who  knew  the  sea  could  have  written 
as  one  of  the  blissful  conditions  of  the  renewed  heaven  and 
earth  that  there  should  “be  no  more  sea,"  any  more  than  he 
could  have  spoken  of  the  limpid  ocean  wave  as  casting  up 
“  mire  and  dirt.” 

But  by  one  incomparable  piece  of  wilting  Paul,  the  Apostle 
horn  out  of  due  time,  has  rescued  the  Hew  Testament  from 
this  reproach  of  neglect,  and  at  the  same  time  has  placed 
himself  easily  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  have  essayed  to 
depict  the  awful  majesty  of  wind  and  wave  as  well  as  the 
feebleness,  allied  to  almost  presumptuous  daring,  of  those  who 
do  business  in  great  waters.  Wonder  and  admiration  must 
also  be  greatly  heightened  if  we  do  but  remember  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  this  description  was  written.  The  writer 
had  by  tbe  sheer  force  of  his  eloquence,  by  his  daring  to  await 
the  precise  moment  in  which  to  assert  his  citizenship,  escaped 
what  might  at  any  moment  have  become  martyrdom.  Weary 
with  a  terrible  journey,  faint  from  many  privations,  he  was 
hurried  on  board  a  ship  of  Adramyttium  bound  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  (places  not  specified).  "What  sort  of  accommodation 
and  treatment  awaited  him  there  under  even  the  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances  we  know  very  well.  For  on  the  East 
African  coast  even  to  this  day  we  find  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  vessels,  the  same  primitive  ideas  of  navigation,  the  same 
absence  of  even  the  most  elementary  notions  of  comfort,  the 
same  touching  faith  in  its  being  always  fine  weather  as  evinced 
by  the  absence  of  any  precautions  against  a  storm. 

Such  a  vessel  as  this  carried  one  huge  sail  bent  to  a  yard 
resembling  a  gigantic  fishing  rod  whose  butt  when  the  sail 
was  set  came  nearly  down  to  the  deck,  while  the  tapering  end 
soared  many  feet  above  the  masthead.  Asit  was  the  work  of 
all  hands  to  hoist  it  and  the  operation  took‘a  long  time,  when 
once  it  was  hoisted  it  was  kept  so  if  possible,  and  the  nimble 
sailors  with  their  almost  prehensile  toes  climbed  up  the  scanty 
rigging,  and  clinging  to  the  yard  gave  the  sail  a  bungling  furt. 
The  hull  was  just  that  of  an  exaggerated  boat,  sometimes  un¬ 
decked  altogether,  and  sometimes  covered  in  with  loose  planks, 
excepting  a  hut-like  erection  aft  which  was  of  a  little  more 
permanent  character.  Large  oars  were  used  in  weather  that 
admitted  of  this  mode  of  propulsion,  and  the  anchors  were 
made  of  heavy  forked  pieces  of  wood  whereto  big  stones  were 
lashed.  There  was  a  rudder,  but  no  compass,  so  that  the 
crossing  of  even  so  narrow  a  piece  of  water  as  separated 
Syria  from  Cyprus  was  quite  a  hazardous  voyage.  Tacking 
was  unknown  or  almost  so,  and  once  the  mariners  got  hold  of 
the  land  they  were,  so  reluctant  to  lose  sight  of  it  that  they 
heeded  not  how  much  time  the  voyage  took  or  what  distances 
they  travelled. 

The  nameless  ship  of  Adramyttium  then  at  last  ventured 
from  Sidon  and  fetched  Cyprus,  sailing  under  its-  lee.  How 
salt  that  word  tastes,  and  what  visions  it  opens  up  of  these 
infant  navigators  creeping  cautiously  from  point  to  point 
along  that  rugged  coast  heeding  not  at  all  the  unnecessary 
distance  so  long  as  they  were  sheltered  from  the  stormy 
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autumn  weather.  Another  perilous  voyage  across  “the  sea 
which  is  off  Cilicia  and  Pam'phylia  ”  (another  purely  maritime 
term)  and  the  harbour  of  Myra  was  gained.  Great  were  the 
rejoicings  of  the  voyagers,  but  premature,  for  every  day 
that  passed  brought  them  nearer  to  the  time  of  tempest,  and 
consequently  of  utmost  danger.  In  fact  the  .memorable 
voyage  of  St.  Paul  may  be  said  to  begin  here,  The  crossing 
of  the  Great  Sea  had  been  accomplished  without  incident, 
although  doubtless  occupying  so  many  days  that  the  lands¬ 
men  were  by  this  time  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  misery  Of 
life  at  sea  in  those  days,  when  in  coarse  .weather,  sea-sickness 
was  one  of  the  least  of  their  woes. 

The  shipment  by  the  centurion  of  his  prisoners  on  board  of 
the  Alexandrian  wheat-ship  marked  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  troubles.  In  the  first  place,  for  such  a  ship  and  such 
a  voyage  the  number  of  people  on  board  was  far  too  great, 
even  if  we  accept  the  lower  estimate— seventy -six — which  is 
placed  on  her  complement  by  some  ancient  authorities.  If 
she  carried  two  hundred  and  seventy-six' she  must  have  been 
like  an  Arab  dhow  running  a  full  cargo  of  slaves,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how,  even  taking  into  consideration  the  way  in 
which  both  mariners  and  passengers  were  inured  to  hardship, 
she  could  have  carried  them  all  through  the  wild  weather  and 
weary  days  following  without'  some  deaths.  '  “  And  when  we 
had  sailed  slowly  many  days  ”  (what  a  world  of  suffering  can 
be  read  into  those  few  pathetic  words),  they  fetched  imder 
the  lee  of  Crete  with  all  the  thankfulness  that  might  be 
expected  from  men  who  had  been  so  pitilessly  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  open  sea.  With  difficulty  they  crept  along  the 
coast  until  they  got  into  the  Fair  Havens  and  refreshed  their 
weary  hearts. 

Ho  wonder  they  were  reluctant  to  put  again  to  sea,  even 
though  they  knew  that  every  day  brought  wilder  weather, 
and  their  chance  of  wintering  in  their  present  harbour  safely 
was  poor,  from  its  exposed  position.  And  now  we  find 
St.  Paul  taking  the  risky  step  of  advising  seafarers  as  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  their  own  business, — risky  because  while 
no  man  likes  to  be  interfered  with  at  his  work  by  one  whom 
he  considers  an  outsider,  sailors  are  perhaps  more  touchy 
upon  this  matter  than  most  people.  True,  the  science  of 
navigation  and  seamanship  was  in  _  its  infancy,  and  no  such 
gulf  of  knowdedge  separated  landsmen  from  seamen  in  those 
days  as  existed  afterwards,  but  one  can  easily  picture  the 
indignation  of  the  commander  of  the  ship  (curiously  enough 
here  called  the  owner,  the  very  same  slang  title  given  to  the 
Captain  of  a  man-of-war  by  his  officers  and  crew  to-day) 
when  he  heard  this  presumptuous  passenger-prisoner  thus 
daring  to  give  his  unasked  advice.  Besides,  Paul’s  motive 
for  wishing  to  remain  in  port  was  one  easily  misconstrued. 

Therefore  the  centurion’s  refusal  to  listen  to  Paul’s  sugges¬ 
tion  was  quite  natural ;  nay,  it  was  inevitable.  Still,  there  was 
evidently  no  intention  of  persevering  with  the  voyage  upon 
getting  under  way,  only  of  entering  the  nearest  harbour 
that  might  afford  sufficient  shelter  against  the  fury  of  the 
winter  gales.  With  a  gentle  southerly  breeze  they  left  Fair 
Havens,  and  moved  along  the  shore.  But  presently  down  from 
the  Cretan  mountains  Euraquilo  came  rushing,  the  furious 
Levanter,  which  is  not  surpassed  in  the  world  for  ferocity, 
hurling  their  helpless  cockle-shell  off  shore.  Their  fear  of  the 
storm  was  far  greater  than  their  fear  of  the  land,  for  unlike 
the  sailors  of  to-day,  to  whom  the  vicinity  of  land  in  a  gale  is 
far  more  dreaded  than  the  gale  itself,  they  hugged  the  small 
island,  Clauda,  and  succeeded  in  their  favourite  manceuvre. 
that  of  getting  under  the  lee  of  the  land  once  more.  It  was 
high  time.  The  buffeting  of  the.  ship  had  weakened  her  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  must  have  threatened  to  fall  asunder, 
since  they  were  driven  actually  to  “  frap  ”  her  together,  that 
is,  bind  their  cable  round  and  round  her  and  heave  it  taut, — a 
parlous  state  of  things,  but  one  to  which  sailors  have  often 
been  brought  with  a  crazy  ship  in  a  heavy  gale. 

In  this  dangerous  state  they  feared  the  proximity  of 
hungry  rocks,  but  instead  of  reducing  sail  and  endeavouring 
to  get  along  in  some  definite  direction,  they  lowered  down 
the  big  yard  and  let  the  ship  drive  whithersoever  she  would. 
The  storm  continued,  the  poor,  bandaged  hull  was  leaking  at 
every  seam,  a  portion  of  the  cargo,  called  by  St.  Paul  by  its  true 
nautical  name,  “  freight,”  was  jettisoned.  But  that  did  not 
satisfy  them,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  desperate  extremity  or 


casting  overboard  the  “tackling,”  the  great  sail  and  yak*, 
and  all  movable  gear'  from  the  upper  works  except  the  anchors. 

Then  in  misery,  with  death  yawning  before  them,  already, 
half  drowned,  foodless,  and  hopeless,  they  drifted  for  many 
days  into  the  unknown  void  under  that  heavy-laden  sky  before 
the  insatiable  gale.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  horror  of  great 
darkness,  the  dauntless  prisoner  comforted  them,  even  while 
unable  to  forbear  reminding  them  that  had  they  listened  to 
him,  this  misery  would  have  been  spared  them.  His  per¬ 
sonality  never  shone  brighter  than  on  this  occasion;  the 
little  ascetic  figure  must  have  appeared  Godlike  to  those  poor> 
ignorant  sufferers. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  the  sailors  surmised  that 
land  was  near,  although  it  was  midnight.  How  characteristic 
is  that  flash  of  insight  into  the  seafaring  instinct,  and  how 
true !  They  sounded  and  got  twenty  fathoms,  and  in  a  little 
while  found  the  water  had  shoaled  to  fifteen.  Then  they  per¬ 
formed  a  piece  of  seamanship  which  may  be  continually  seen 
in  execution  on  the  East  African  coast  to-day, — they  let  the 
anchors  down  to  their  full  scope  of  cable  and  prayed  for  day¬ 
light.  The  Arabs  do  it  in  fair  weather  or  foul, — lower  the  sail, 
slack  down  the  anchor,  and  go  to  sleep.  She  will  bring  up 
before  she  hits  anything. 

Unfortunately,  space  will  not  admit  of  further  dealing  with 
this  great  story  of  the  sea,  so  familiar  and  yet  so  little  under¬ 
stood.  The  sailors’  cowardly  attempt  at  escape,  the  discipline  of 
the  soldiers  foiling  it,  the  arrangements  for  beaching  her  by  the 
aid  of  what  is  here  called  a  foresail,  but  was  probably  only  a 
rag  of  sail  rigged  up  temporarily  to  get  the  ship  before  the 
wind,  and  the  escape  of  all  as  foretold  by  St.  Paul,  need  much 
more  space  for  dealing  with  than  can  be  spared. 

But  the  one  thing  which  makes  this  story  go  to  the  heart 
of  every  seaman  is  its  absolute  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  sea-life ; 
its  log-like  accuracy  of  detail ;  its  correct  use  of  all  nautical 
terms.  In  fact,  some  old  seamen  go  so  far  as  to  aver  that  St. 
Paul,  having  kept  an  accurate  record  of  the  facts,  got  the 
captain  of  the  ship  to  edit  them  for  him,  as  in  no  other  way 
could  a  landsman  such  as  Paul  was  have  obtained  so  seaman¬ 
like  a  grip  of  the  story,  both  in  detail  and  language. 

F.  T.  Btjllex. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  UNIONIST  ATTACK  ON  MR.  HORACE 
PLUNKETT. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — In  the  Spectator  of  September  29th  there  are  two  letters 
commenting  upon  the  unhappy  contest  in  South  Dublin,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gill  as  it  bears  on  that  contest.  'With 
this  your  editorial  note  appended  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Herbert  M.  Thompson  deals  correctly  and  effectively. 

I  wish  to  emphasise  the  following  sentences  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dowden’s  letter  (Spectator,  September  29th).  That 
gentleman  states  that  “  the  objections  chiefly  insisted  • 
on”  against  'Mr.  Gill's  appointment  are  two.  “First” 
(I  am  quoting  Professor  Dowden),  “  that  in  contravention  of 
a  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  Secretary  was  appointed  who  possesses  no  special 
or  expert  knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Gill 
possesses  no  suc-h  knowledge  has,”  adds  the  Professor,  “  been 
publicly  admitted  by  Mr.  Plunkett.”  Now,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
never  made  such  a  pledge  as  that  here  attributed  to  him,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  orelsewhere,  and  he  authorises  meto  contra¬ 
dict  it  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  In  the  second  place,  to  any 
one  who  has  taken  the  least  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  official 
constitution  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland,  such  a  pledge  would  on  the  face  of  it 
be  absurd.  One  would  think  from  the  writings  and  speeches 
of  Professor  Dowden  and  his  friends  that  two  experts  had 
to  be  appointed  since  the  Department  was  founded,  simply 
because  Mr.  Gill  was  deficient  in  technical  knowledge.  The 
fact  is  that  these  gentlemen  are  statutory  officers,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  Section  6  (1)  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  creating  the  Department : — 

“  The  Department  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  Treasury,  appoint  or  employ  a  Secretary, 
two  assistant  secretaries,  one  in  respect  of  agriculture  and  one 
in  respect  of  technical  instruction,  and  such  inspectors,  in¬ 
structors,  officers,  and  servants  as  the  Department  may  require.” . 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Department,  then,  has  two  assistant 
secretaries— experts  of  the  very  highest  qualifications  in  the 
spheres  of  agricultural  and  technical  instruction  respectively — 
and  consequently  the  qualities  to  be  looked  for  in  a  Secretary 
for  such  a  Department  are  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  administration  of  State  aid  in  regard  to  each  of 
these  very  important  matters,  and  a  capacity  for  dealing  with 
these  problems  in  a  country  like  Ireland.  Mr.  Gill  has  been 
working  with  me  for  the  past  decade  in  considering  and 
dealing  with  questions  of  this  kind.  The  Report  of  the  Recess 
Committee  and  his  special  Reports  on  Denmark  and  France 
are  there  as  evidence  of  his  grasp. of  the  subject;  and  I  again 
repeat  what  I  have  already  said  more  than  once,  that  I  know  of 
no  man  in  these  countries  so  competent  to  make  the  work  of  the 
new  Irish  Department. effective,  popular,  and  lasting.  In  the 
nature  . of  things  time  alone  can  prove  the  justness  of  my 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Gill’s  administrative  capacity,  and  I  am 
willing  to  abide  by  the  verdict  of  experience ;  but  I  must  pro¬ 
test  against  the  unworthy  attempts  to  mislead  public  opinion 
on  matters  of  fact,  to  which  Professor  Dowden  lends  the 
weight  of  his  signature.  If,  in  place  of  turning  the  lurid 
flashlight  of  prejudice  on  a  single  phase  of  a  small  portion  of 
Mr.  Gill’s  political  life  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  such  gentlemen 
informed  public  opinion  on  the  splendid  positive  work  in  the 
domain  of  social  and  economic  reform  that  he  has  pressed 
into  the  past  ten  years,  the  cause  of  truth  and  progress  would 
not  be  retarded.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Horace  Plunkett. 

Dublin. 

[We  print  Mr.  Plunkett’s  answer  to  Professor  Dowden, 
but  cannot  publish  any  more  letters  on  this  subject. — 
Ed.  Spectator.'] 

[To  TITK  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir, — Professor  Dowden’s  opinions  command  the  respect  of 
every  one,  but  his  letter  in  the  Spectator  of  September  29th 
appears  to  show  that,  in  common  with  many  Irish  Unionists, 
he  ignores  the  essential  point.  Mr.  Gill,  he  says,  is  not  an 
expert  in  agriculture.  But  in  a  subject  equally  complex — the 
means  by  which  a  Government  or  other  organising  body  can 
foster  agriculture  and  kindred  industries — he  is  an  expert.  Mr. 
Gill  has  studied  minutely  the  process  by  which  countries 
like  Wurtemberg  and  Denmark  have  been  raised  from  a 
position  similar  to  that  in  which  Ireland  finds  itself  to  one  of 
widely  diffused  prosperity.  He  knows  what  has  been  done, 
and  is  being  done,  by  the  various  Departments  of  Agriculture 
abroad  and  in  the  Colonies ;  and  this  is  not  a  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  can  be  mastered  in  a  hurry.  I  have  heard  it 
repeatedly  asserted  that  there  were  hundreds  of  other  men  as 
competent  as  Mr.  Gill,  and  that  he  was  appointed  not  although 
he  was  an  extreme  Rationalist,  but  because  of  that  fact. 
Against  this  I  set, — first,  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Plunkett — 
who  has  devoted  his  whole  energies  for  many  years  to  the 
single  end  of  increasing  Ireland’s  material  prosperity— that 
in  appointing  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  principal  wheel  in 
the  machinery  of  a  new  Department  which  at  last  made  his 
schemes  realisable  he  thought  long  and  carefully  to  find  the 
most  competent  person ;  secondly,  the  view  expressed  to  me 
by  a  prominent  Unionist  member  of  the  Recess  Committee, 
which  was  (1)  that  Mr.  Plunkett  had  a  right  to  choose  his  own 
man,  and  (2)  that,  if  my  friend  had  had  to  make  the  choice,  from 
his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Gill’s  work  he  would  have  appointed 
Mr.  Gill.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Stephen  Gwtnn. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Brought  up  on  the  land  in  the  late  “  fifties,”  I  went 
through  all  the  gradations  common  to  country  lads  from 
eight  years  of  age.  Weeks  alone  bird-tending,  always  a  trying 
occupation  to  a  boy,  but  in  my  case  amply  compensated  in 
after  years;  a  lover  of  Nature,  which  dates  from  my  close 
contact  in  that  early  period  of  my  life ;  the  cold  winter  days 
amongst  the  turnips,  but  the  glorious  summers  (they '  seemed 
longer  in  those  days)  made  up  for  the  dark,  cheerless  days 
through  the  winter  months.  The  fresh  open  air,  with  plenty 
of  plain  food,  gave  me  a  splendid  constitution,  which  has 
never  failed  me.  Like  many  others,  I  left  my  native  village 
in  the  Charnwood  Forest  to  '‘mend”  myself ;  whether  I  have 
succeeded  or  not  is  open  to  question.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  city  of  Sheffield,  I  have  often  contrasted  the  position  of 


the  labourer  in  the  town  and  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the 
country.  My  position  for  many  years  enabled  me  to  make 
very  careful  calculations  as  to  the  relative  wages  earned  by 
each  class.  In  the  large  works  where  I  was  formerly  employed 
I  was  responsible  for  the  wages  lists,  and  a  few  years  ago  I 
got  out  the  wages  of  a  few  of  the  steadiest  and  most 
regular  men  employed  as  labourers.  Although  the  wage  paid 
was  20s.  for  fifty -four  hour's,  the  highest  weekly  average  for 
any  man  during  two  years  was  17s.  10 Id.  Overtime  was 
frequently  made,  but  lost  in  the  holidays  and  other  stoppages. 
The  average  rents  here  are  from  3s.  9d.  to  5s.  per  week. 
Comparing  this  with  the  rent  of  a  country  cottage  and  the 
produce  from  the  garden,  brings  the  average  weekly  wage 
higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  town.  In  large  works  a 
man  seldom  comes  in  touch  with  his  master ;  there  is  ho  tie 
between  them ;  he  is  a  very  small  unit,  and  may  be  stopped  at 
a  moment’s  notice  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Where 
does  he  house  his  children  ?  He  must  of  necessity  choose  the 
cheapest  neighbourhood,  often  in  a  dirty  smoky  lane,  not  a 
lane  overhanging  with  trees,  where  the  honeysuckle  and  wild 
roses  grow ;  dirty,  sickly  children,  instead  of  the  bright,  healthy 
children  of  the  country  village.  I  dream  of  the  intelligent 
and  educated  agricultural  labourer  when  the  wandering  spirit 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  who  will  settle  down  to  make  the  best 
of  his  great  possibilities,  a  lover  of  Nature,  and  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  enjoy  his  beautiful  surroundings,  beautifying  his 
own  cottage,  cultivating  his  garden  with  skill  and  taste, 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  work,  with  sweet  sleep 
assured  at  the  end  of  his  daily  toil,  a  long  healthy  life,  peaceful 
calm,  refined,  and  God-fearing,  in  close  touch  with  his 
employer,  with  his  bread  assured  at  the  close  of  a  long  life.— 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  Preston. 

87  Glebe  Boad,  Sheffield. 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND  THE  EMPEROR 

WILLIAM :  A  PARALLEL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib,1 — The  Emperor  William  is,  we  know,  a  student  of  his. 
family  history.  “  Fugleman  he,”  too,  “  to  the  European 
nations,  just  about  bursting  up  on  such  an  adventure,”  he  is 
probably  aware  how  closely  he  is  following  in  the  steps  of  his 
great  predecessor.  At  any  rate,  the  parallel  is  interesting 
to  us. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  M. 


“  The  truth  is,  Friedrich  begins  to  see  more  clearly  than  he 
did  with  Gloire  dazzlipg  him,  that  his  position  is  an  exceedingly 
grave  one,  full  of  risk,  in  the  then  mood  and  condition  of  the 
world ;  that  he,  in  the  whole  world  has  no  sure  friend  but  his 
Army  ;  and  that  in  regard  to  it  he  cannot  be  too  vigilant !  The 
world  is  ominous  to  this  youngest  of  Kings  more  than  to  anpther. 
Sounds  as  of  general  Political  Earthquake  grumble  audibly  to 
him  from  the  deeps :  all  Europe  likely,  in  any  event,  to  get 
to  loggerheads  on  this  Austrian  Pragmatic  matter;  the  Nations 
all  watching  him,  to  see  what' he  will  make  of  it: — fugleman 
he  to  the  European  nations,  just  about  bursting  up  on 
such  an  adventure.  It  may  be  a  glorious  position,  or  a  not 
glorious;  but,  for  certain,  it  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  awfully 
solitary  !  Fuglemen  the  world  and  its  Nations  always  have  when 
simultaneously  bent  anywhither,  wisely  or  unwisely ;  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  most  adventurous  spirit  take  that  p::st.  Fried¬ 
rich  has  not  sought  the  post ;  but  following  his  own  objects,  has 
got  it ;  and  will  be  ignominiously  lost,  and  trampled  to  annihila¬ 
tion  under  the  hoofs  of  the  world,  if  he  do  not  mind  !  To  keep 
well  ahead  —to  be  as  rapid  as  possible :  that  were  good  ; — to 
step  aside  were  still  better  !  And  Friedrich  we  find  is  very 
anxious  for  that.” — Carlyle,  “  History  of  Friedrich  II«,”  Book  XII., 
Chap.  9. 


HARRY  JONES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  world  is  poorer  by  a  great  store  of  wit  and  wisdom 
and  kindliness  now  that  Harry  Jones  is  dead.  He  was  not  a, 
learned  man,  nor  a  theologian,  nor  an  orator.  He  did  not 
possess,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  remarkable  powers  of  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  certainly  never  figured  as  the  leader  of  a  movement. 
Yet  he  exercised  a  very  wide’  influence.  Whatever  the 
matter  with  which  he  had  to  do,  whether  it  was  religious 
or  secular — to  no  man  did  the  distinction  mean  less — he  was 
sure  to  bring  to  it  sound  sense,  a  sober  judgment,  unfailing 
sympathy.  His  speciality  as  a  clergyman  was  a  knowledge 
of  London.  He  was  familiar  with  many  phases  of  its  life, 
had  worked  in  many  of  its  very  diverse  regions,  and  was 
equally  at  home  in  all.  He  held  for  five  yeaiu  a  curacy  in 
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one  of  the  most  fashionable  districts  of  the  West ;  then  he 
moved  to  another  Western  district,  not  fashionable  at  all,  but 
full  of  a  poverty  more  grinding  than  any  known  in  Eastern 
London.  After  fourteen  years  spent  in  Soho — and  fourteen 
years  of  work  in  the  dreary  region  that  lies  between  Soho 
Square  and  Regent  Street  mean  much — he  was  translated  to 
St.  George’s-in-the-East.  The  storms  which  had  shaken  that 
unlucky  parish  were  then  lulled,  but  it  was  no  easy  place. 
Any  one  who  would  have  any  chance  of  holding  his  own  in 
that  strange  medley  of  occupations  and  nationalities  must 
have  not  only  strength  and  courage  but  unfailing  tact  and 
temper.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  appreciate  the  work  that 
he  (fid  there,  nor  am  I  qualified  for  the  task.  Certainly  it  is 
not  forgotten  nor  exhausted.  Then  came  a  curious  episode  in 
his  life.  Harry  Jones  had  inherited  from  his  father  a 
pleasant  country  house,  Bartonmere  by  name,  some  few  miles 
from  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  What  a  delight  it  would  be,  he 
thought,  to  make  it  his  permanent  home.  So  when  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  the  patron,  offered  him  Great  Barton,  the  parish  in 
which  Bartonmere  is  situated,  he  gladly  accepted  it.  This 
has  been  called,  I  see,  in  one  notice  of  his  life,  an  exile,  but  it 
was  an  exile  self-imposed.  After  a  few  years  he  found  out 
his  mistake.  Where  was  he  to  spend  his  holidays  ?  So  he 
came  back  to  London,  this  time  to  the  West,  and  then,  as  if 
to  complete  the  round  of  his  Metropolitan  travels,  to  a  City 
parish,  St.  Vedast’s,  Foster  Lane,  where  he  had  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pteople,  mostly  caretakers  and  porters,  to 
minister  to.  He  died  at  Bartonmere  last  Sunday,  after  four 
days  of  unconsciousness,  following  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  I 
think  that  he  had  always  anticipated  some  such  end.  I 
remember  his  saying  once  at  dinner  that  he  always  carried 
with  him  a  paper  with  his  name  and  address  and  directions  as 
to  what  should  be  done  if  he  should  be  struck  down  when  he 
was  away  from  home.  Life  was  always  full  of  zest  and 
interest  to  Harry  Jones,  but  his  happiest  days  were 
spent  at  Bartonmere.  He  was  punctual  in  performing 
local  duties — “  Just  going  to  a  Committee  on  Light  Rail¬ 
ways;  will  bet  I’m  the  only  man  there,”  he  wrote  on  a 
postcard  a  few  weeks  ago — but  he  had  a  boy’s  delight 
in  country  pleasures.  It  was  a  serious  trouble  in  his 
last  years  that  the  mere  from  which  his  house  took  its 
name  ceased  to  be.  The  dry  summers  which  began  with 
1893  were  fatal  to  it..  Rain  would  bring  out  a  few  pools 
here  and  there ;  but  the  mere  was  gone,  and  with  it  its 
old  inhabitants,  fowl  and  fish.  “  I  must  clear  out  these 
rods  and  lines,”  he  wrote  the  other  day,  “and  lay  these 
ghosts  of  departed  pike  and  perch  which  haimt  me.”  “  Talk 
of  faith  !  ”  he  wrote  again,  “  and  look  at  this  hern  who  has 
been  watching  a  puddle  which  has  never  had  a  fish  in  it 
for  hours !  ”  And  he  appended  a  vigorous  sketch,  made 
with  half  a  dozen  lines,  of  the  watching  bird.  Dogs  were 
very  dear  to  him.  He  had  once  a  fine  breed  of  deerhounds, 
but  it  died  out.  One  of  his  special  favourites  was  a  spaniel, 
‘  Dash  ’  by  name.  ‘  Dash  ’  lived  in  happier  days  while  the 
mere  was  still  in  being,  and  would  spend  literally  whole 
days  in  swimming  after  the  water-fowl.  He  never  caught 
one,  but  never  lost  his  hope.  Nor  was  the  cat  despised. 
Somewhere  he  tells  the  story  of  the  one-eyed  black  cat 
which  came  up  to  his  dressing-room  every  morning.  Pussy 
lived  long  and  had  many  litters.  In  the  last  was  a  black 
kitten,  also  one-eyed.  This  she  trained  to  pay  the  daily  visit, 
and  having  initiated  a  successor  in  this  duty,  lay  down  to  die 
well  content.  But  I  must  hold  my  hand.  There  are  many 
whose  ways  of  life  are  somewhat  darker  now  that  Hairy 
Tones  is  gone. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Alfred  Church. 


THE  MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  role  of  the  superior  person  is  always  offensive.  It 
is  not  less  so  when  assumed  by  a  person  so  informed  and 
eminent  as  Mr.  Edward  Clodd.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
missionaries,  or  for  any  missionary  society,  but  when  a 
sweeping  charge  of  ignorance  and  incompetence  is  brought 
against  them,  as  in  Mr.  Clodd’s  letter  in  the  Spectator  of 
September  29th,  it  is  surely  time  to  ask  on  what  evidence 
the  charge  rests.  It  should  surely  rest  upon  something 
stronger  than  Mr.  Clodd’s  ipse  dixit,  backed  up  by  such 
authorities  as  he  mentions.  He  must  know  that  there  are 
authorities  on  the  other  side,  far  more  numerous  and  weighty, 


who  bear  very  different  testimony  as  to  the  success  which  has 
been  achieved  by  missionaries,  both  in  India  and  China.  It 
would  need  not  one  letter  but  many  to  detail  this  testimony, 
or  even  to  outline  its  leading  features.  Tour  readers  may 
satisfy  themselves  in  regard  to  it,  if  they  will,  only  go  to 
the  right  sources  for  information.  Mr.  Clodd’s  suggestion 
that  “  missionary  societies  should  start  an  intelligence  depart¬ 
ment,  which,  with  its  other  duties,  should  sift  rigorously  all 
reports  of  progress,”  is  simply  a  piece  of  rude  impertinence. 
The  “  dry  light  ”  of  intelligence  can  be  more  completely 
obscured  by  prejudice  than  it  can  be  by  sympathy.  Tour 
readers  may  accept  the  assurance,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Clodd,  that 
there  are  not  a  few  missionaries  in  China  and  India  to-day 
whose  acquaintance  with  “  the  modem  science  of  comparative 
theology  ”  is  as  profound  and  extensive  as  his  own. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  J.  Gregory. 

Bradford. 

RIFLE  CLUBS  AND  BOER  WEAPONS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectatop..”] 

Sir, — In  the  Graphic  of  September  22nd  there  is  a  sketch 
entitled  “Breaking  up  Captured  Boer  Rifles  in  the  Fort” 
(Johannesburg).  Can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent  such 
destruction  of  good  weapons  ?  One  of  the  difficulties,  and 
not  the  least,  in  the  formation  of  local  rifle  clubs  throughout 
England,  appears  to  he  the  providing  such  clubs  with  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  rifles  without  a  tax  in  the  form  of  subscription 
which  would  place  membership  beyond  the  reach  of  the  very 
class  for  whom  such  clubs  would  primarily  be  formed.  Surely 
these  Boer  rifles,  which  have  proved  only  too  accurate  and 
deadly  weapons,  might  be  saved  and  utilised  for  such  local 
clubs  ? — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  R.  C.  Pollock. 

Oatlands,  Stillorgan,  Co.  Dublin. 


THE  AMEER  ABDURRAHMAN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  interesting  article  on  “  Abdurrahman  Khan  ” 
in  the  Spectator  of  September  29th  you  complain  that  the 
chapter  of  autobiography  which  appears  in  the  Monthly 
Review  “  is  not  cpiite  as  delightful  on  closer  acquaintance  as 
it  seemed  at  first  sight,”  because  the  “  Ameer  tells  us  so  little 
of  what  he  thinks,”  and  “  gives  no  hint  of  his  true  wishes  and 
apprehensions.”  May  I  remind  you  that  the  article,  as  i3 
stated  in  the  Monthly  Review,  is  but  an  excerpt  from  the  com¬ 
plete  autobiography  of  the  Ameer,  which  will  be  published 
before  the  end  of  this  year  ?  When  the  book  appears  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  points  to  which  you  now  call  attention 
as  shortcomings  are  very  fully  dealt  with  in  it. — I  am, 
Sir.  &c.,  John  Murray. 

50  Albemarle  Street. 

ENGLISH  HEDGES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  writer  of  the  charming  article  upon  our  English 
hedges  in  the  Spectator  of  September  22nd  does  not  seem  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  following  curious  and  somewhat  ghastly 
coincidence,  which  I  mention  on  the  indubitable  authority  of 
the  learned  Benedictine,  Dom  Gasquet,  in  his  book  on 
“  The  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,”  namely,  that  our 
hedges  owe  their  origin  to  the  Black  Death,  which  I  presume 
is  the  same  as  what  we  now  call  the  bubonic  plague.  In  the 
absence  of  all  sanitary  knowledge  this  terrible  pestilence  so 
decimated  the  rural  districts  of  England,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  arable  land  passed  out  of  cultivation,  and  was  turned 
into  pasture ;  and  our  hedges  were  then  planted  to  prevent 
the  cattle  from  straying.  Truly  in  the  midst  of  flowery  life 
we  are  in  death,  and  even  our  sweet-smelling  may,  our  honey¬ 
suckle,  and  Keats’s  “  rain-scented  eglantine  ”  have  their  roots 
in  the  grave. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Ellice  Hopkins. 

2  Belle  Vue  Gardens,  Walpole  Road,  Brighton. 

ELDER-FLOWER  WINE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — “  Elder-flower  wine,”  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  your 
correspondent  “X.”  in  the  Spectator  of  September  29th,  is 
not  yet  extinct.  .  My  wife  makes  it  every  summer,  and  after 
being  kept  in  the  cask  for  two  or  three  months  it  is  a  very 
excellent  drink.  The  recipe  came  from  a  cousin  in  the  United 
States,  whither  it  may  have  been  taken  in  the  ‘  Mayflower.’— 
I  am,  Sir,  &c,,  H.  A.  G. 
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THE  SERVICE  RIFLE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — An  officer  now  on  active  service  in  South  Africa  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  ride-shooting  writes  : — “  Our  rifle 
is  certainly  a  rotten  weapon.  The  stock  is  insufficiently 
strong  for  Service  purposes.  Amongst  hundreds  I  could  have 
taken  at  Pretoria  scarcely  one  was  sound,  many  like  a  flail 
with  the  hutt  loose,  many  lashed  together  with  bootlaces.  The 
barrel  is  good  enough,  but  the  sighting  has  no  relation  to  the 
range.  Ho  wonder  ‘  Tommy  ’  prefers  the  bayonet.  ‘  Brother 
Boer  ’  can  pick  off  a  man  on  a  horse  at  1,000  yards,  but 
the  sighting  of  the  Lee-Enfield  does  not  guide  the  user  as  to 
the  same  acre  in  which  the  bullet  should  pitch.  It  has  some 
good  points.  The  magazine  being  in  reserve,  while  it  can  be 
used  as  a  single  loader,  is  admirable ;  also  the  short  extractor 
spring  is  better  than  the  long  one  in  the  Mauser,  which  breaks 
easily.  But  the  magazine  is  a  clumsy  arrangement,  the  rounds 
not  going  in  without  much  thumbing.  The  cup  of  the 
Mauser  is  by  no  means  a  certain  arrangement,  as  they  often 
jam.  The  Krag  Jorgensen  is  undoubtedly  a  very  superior 
rifle.  Its  magazine  is  more  easily  charged,  and  no  clip 
required.  But  it  only  holds  five  cartridges,  which  is  too  few ; 
and  its  bore  is  too  small.  Vet  it  is  the  best  rifle  in  use  here. 
Its  sighting  is  simply  beautiful,  and  most  accurate  in  the 
hands  of  any  intelligent  man.  I  have  annexed  one  from 
‘  Brother  Boer,’  and  have  loosed  it  off  frequently  with  good 
effect.  The  foreign-made  rifles  are  superior  to  ours  in  design 
and  workmanship  because  of  their  adoption  of  modern  auto¬ 
matic  machinery,  slot-drilling  and  milling  machines.  Com¬ 
pare  their  finish  with  the  hand-tool  marks  on  our  shoddy 
bolts.  With  respect  to  cordite,  notwithstanding  depreciatory 
statements,  I  have  heard  here  no  complaints  of  it,  and  it 
may  be  found  to  have  done  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  shall  be  entirely  rearmed  after  this  war  is  over.  Our 
field-guns  are  excellent,  but  they  do  not  shoot  far  enough,  and 
our  shells  act  simply  beautifully.  The  Boer  shells,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  so  effective,  from  defective,  ill-timed 
fuses.  But  their  high-velocity  guns  are  better,  and  have  a 
much  longer  range  than  ours.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Ubique. 


WAR  OFFICE  RESPONSIBILITY. 

[To  the  Editor  oe  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — “X.  X.  X.’s”  touching  confidence  [Spectator,  Sep¬ 
tember  22nd)  that  an  efficient  Army  would  follow  upon  the 
adoption  of  certain  schemes  of  War  Office  reform  is,  I  think, 
hardly  justified.  There  are  already  orders,  excellent  in  them¬ 
selves,  that  it  is  seemingly  beyond  the  power  of  any  general  to 
get  canted  out  properly.  How  often,  for  instance,  has  the 
complaint  been  made  that  officers  commanding  battalions 
treated  rifle  practice  as  so  much  fatigue  duty,  to  be  got  over  as 
soon  as  possible  ?  The  truth  is,  the  British  officer  is  just  what 
his  countrymen  (the  public  Press  included)  insist  that  he  shall 
be.  How  often,  again,  have  we  heard  and  read  sneers  about 
“  theory,”  “  manoeuvres  and  tactics  made  in  Germany,”  and  ex¬ 
hortations  to  those  responsible  to  brush  such  pedantries  aside, 
and  trust  tothe“good-all-round-sportsman-and-man-at  -games- 
accustomed-to-act-instead-of-thinking  ”  to  outgeneral  the 
enemy  while  the  latter  was  pondering  ?  Again,  it  is  worth  asking 
■ — How  many  young  men  enter  the  Sendee  with  any  idea  of 
making  it  a  profession  ?  An  easy  career,  with  no  distressing 
strain  on  the  intellect,  no  work  after  lunch,  and  brilliant 
rewards  for  a  few  minutes’  fortunate  opportunity,  is,  I  fancy, 
more  the  aspect  in  which  it  presents  itself.  That  an  extra 
couple  of  shillings  a  day  would  secure  a  different  type  is  a 
blindness  to  the  obvious  worthy  only  of  a  military  expert. 
And  in  how  many  regiments  is  a  subaltern  who  wishes  to 
increase  his  military  knowledge  (beyond  the  daily  sacrifice  to 
the  fetish  “  smartness  ”)  safe  from  repression,  to  his  loss 
socially  and  professionally  ?  I  do  not  refer  to  certain 
cavalry  regiments  where  the  life  of  a  subaltern  not  rich 
enough  to  be  acceptable  to  the  mess  is  intolerable — a 
mess  that  in  a  recrudescence  of  the  instincts  of  whole¬ 
sale  trade  measures  a  gentleman  by  his  ability  to  spend 
money — although  there  are  scandals  enough  there  uncon¬ 
demned  by  War  Office,  the  public,  or  the  Press,  saving  one 
unpopular  weekly  journal.  Indeed,  so  sacred  is  the  character 
of  some  cavalry  subalterns,  that  Parliament  itself  was  incom- 
netent  to  drag  from  a  reluctant  Minister  the  name  of  the 


author  of  perhaps  the  worst,  as  also  the  silliest,  disaster  of 
the  present  war.  We  have  the  officers  we  insisted  upon 
having ;  if  they  have  been  too  often  the  hunted  instead  of  the 
hunter,  the  sheep  instead  of  the  shepherd,  it  is,  of  course,  the 
fault  of  South  Africa ;  but  the  country  cannot  be  made  for 
them,  and  the  country  has  never  favoured  them  in  turn  as  an 
impartial  country  might  have  done.  The  country,  too,  can¬ 
not  be  blamed  for  some  surrenders  of  bodies  of  men  with  less 
loss  than  any  British  troops  ever  surrendered  with  before. 
Let  us  blame  ourselves,  who  have  demanded  sportsmen  and 
not  soldiers,  and  not  suppose  that  a  mere  reshuffling  of  offices 
will  bring  all  things  right. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Alfred  Coke. 
THE  TRANSVAAL  WAR. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — As  an  American  who  believes  England  right  in  this 
South  African  War,  I  have  noted  the  various  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  artillery  in  possession  of  the  Boers.  It  appears 
that  they  had  about  a  hundred  guns,  including  those  they 
captured.  Only  about  a  third  of  these  are  accounted  for. 
Where  are  the  others  P  The  railways  and  rolling-stock  of  the 
Transvaal  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  Boers.  Should 
not  the  cost  of  repairs,  renewals,  &c.,  be  charged  against  the 
owners  of  these  properties  ?  I  think  the  construction  and 
operation  of  additional  lines  of  railway  and  the  building  of 
good  waggon  roads  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  'These  facilities  for  quick  transportation  and  con¬ 
centration  will  render  the  task  of  policing  the  two  Colonies 
much  easier,  and  greatly  reduce  the  cost.  I  believe  Spain 
could  have  retained  Cuba  if  a  small  percentage  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  that  island  had  been  applied  to  building  and 
maintaining  good  roads  throughout  the  country.  ■*— I  am. 
Sir,  &c.,  American 

Paris. 


BAXTER'S  HYMN :  A  CORRECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “A  High  Churchman,”  in  the 
Spectator  of  September  29th,  reverses  the  meaning  of  the 
verse  he  misquotes.  The  “  day  ”  Baxter  wrote  of  begins,  not 
ends,  with  death : — 

“  If  life  be  long,  I  will  be  glad 
That  I  may  long  obey. 

If  short, — yet  why  should  I  be  sad 
To  soar  to  endless  day  !  ” 

Your  correspondent  gives  the  last  two  lines : — 

“  If  short,  no  labourer  is  sad 
To  end  the  toilsome  day.” 

— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  S.  L.  Pilkington. 

The  Hazels,  Prescot. 


ENGLAND'S  COAL  STORE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Owing  to  a  misprint  in  my  letter  in  the  Spectator  of 
September  22nd,  I  appear  to  say  that  it  costs  nothing  to  carry 
electric  energy  to  a  distance  through  a  wire.  What  I  wrote 
was,  “  it  does  not  cost  nothing  to  convey  a  current,”  &c.  In 
fact,  the  cost  in  the  shape  of  lost  pressure,  leakage,  &c.,  is 
usually  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.,  and  may  be  30  per  cent,  of 
the  power  carried  when  energy  is  cheap, — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

82  Victoria  Street,  *3.  IF.  Meeyyn  O' Gorman. 


POET  RY, 


THE  ASH  WALK. 

A  POINTED  arch  in  the  grey  wall 
Leads  where  the  slanting  sunbeams  fall 
On  the  white  path  of  river  sand, 

And,  ranged  in  rank,  great  ash  trees  stand. 

Not  theirs  the  oak’s  round  massive  lines. 

Nor  measured  symmetry  of  pines  ; 

Each,  vast  yet  limber,  in  his  place 
Grows  with  an  undictated  grace. 

High  soars  the  feathery  cloud  of  green, 

Light,  fluttering,  touched  with  wavering  sheen, 
And  rifted,  where  the  sky  shows  through, 

In  jewelled  fretwork,  lucent  blue. 
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S.uch  in  their  stateliness  are  these, 

Born  very  nobles  of  the  trees. 

No  strugglers,  scant  of  light  and  air. 

But  fenced  and  favoured  all  with  care, 

And  rooted  where  to  heart's  desire 
Kindly  the  air  and  3oil  conspire. 

Bounteous  in  beauty  there  they  stand, 
Bounteous  in  shelter  to  the  land, 

By  their  mere  breathing  making  sweet 
The  air  to  creatures  at  their  feet ; 

Fulfilling  all  their-  purpose  meant 
With  glory  and  with  ornament. 

See  how,  like  conscious  creatures,  they 
Breathe  in  the  blue  soft  Irish  day, 

And  tfie  delighted  air  receives 
The  lovely  answer  of  their  leaves, 

To  the  soft  wind  among  them  playing, 

In  ceaseless  gentle  motion  swaying  : 

As  when  a  woman  fond  and  fair 
Feels  on  her  wealth  of  loose-piled  hair 
Her  lover's  hand  and,  sweetly  bent, 

Whispers  a  sigh  of  mere  content, 

While  faint  and  happy  motions  flow 
Across  her  face  and  come  and  go ; 

So  in  the  swaying  boughs  you  guess 
The  gentle  stir  of  happiness. 

O  perishable  splendour,  fraught 
With  mortal  sadness  to  my  thought ! 

Look  what  a  tide  of  sap  there  heaves 
In  yonder  sapling  toward  the  leaves 
With  rustling  seedpods  laden  down ; 

And  then — behold  yon  barren  crown. 

For  of  the  band  one  giant  there 
Stands  in  the  noon  of  summer  bare. 

No  need  to  wait  the  wintiy  blast : 

Leaf -time  and  fruitage  long  are  past : 

The  naked  boughs  but  last  to  show 
How  one  has  gone,  how  all  must  go. 

And  when  sad  ebbing  of  the  sap 
Wrecks  that  brave  phalanx,  gap  by  gap, 

Alas !  what  rabble  shall  be  found 
Crowding  upon  the  vacant  ground  ! 

And,  as  I  looked,  I  was  aware 
Of  other  orders  passing  there. 

Of  other  goodly  lives  that  stand 
Stately  and  spacious  in  the  land. 

Of  gallant  creatures,  born  to  life 
Exempt  from  toil,  exempt  from  strife. 

That  in  this  age’s  bitter  mood 
Shall  scarcely  find  their  stock  renewed, 

Till  some  sad  morning  wakes,  and  sees 
No  more  such  folk,  no  more  such  trees. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 


BOOKS. 

AFRIKANDER  ASPIRATIONS* 

Ip  Sir  George  Cornewall-Lewis  were  alive,  he  would  probably 
add  a  chapter  on  conspiracy  to  his  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Political  Terms.  The  word  is  one  to  be  used  with  caution, 
and  requires  very  definite  evidence.  To  talk  of  conspiracy 
when  one  can  only  prove  disloyalty  merely  gives  a  cheap 
triumph  to  the  incredulous.  Mr.  Bell  has  fallen  into  this 
tactical  error,  but  his  study  of  Afrikander  aspirations 
deserves  attention,  and  his  book,  including  as  it  does,  in  the 
form  of  appendices,  many  important  documehts,  should 
enable  readers  to  form  a  fairly  correct  notion  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  South  Africa  during  the  last  four  years. 

The  Englishman  is  ready  enough  to  extend  his  institutions 
and  his  freedom  to  fellow-citizens  of  other  races,  but  he  is 
rather  too  apt  to  demand  in  his  beneficiaries  the  standard  of 
patriotism  which  rules  his  own  mind.  A  good  many  of  us 
have  unconsciously  during  the  past  year  thought  of  Cape 
Dutchmen  who  joined  the  Republicans  very  much  as  we 
should  think  of,  say,  Cornishmen  who  joined  an  invading 

*  The  South  African  Conspiracy ;  or.  The  Aims  of  Afrilcanderdom.  By  FreJ. 
W.  Bell.  BuiiJou  :  W.  Ueiueiuauii.  [Os.  net.] 


F rench  army.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  quite  unfair  to  expect 
from  all  Dutch  Afrikanders  that  passionate  loyalty  when  we 
are  fighting  their  first-cousins  which  some  of  them,  a3  well  as 
Natalians,  Canadians,  and  Australasians,  have  shown.  To  say 
this  is  not  to  condone  rebellion;  the  Coleeberg  and  Burghers- 
dorp  rebels  knew  perfectly  well  what  they  were  doing,  and  had 
absolutely  no  grievances  against  “  British  rule  ”  (which  for 
twenty-eight  years  has  for  them  meant  government  by  a  local 
Parliament  in  which  Dutch  votes  predominated).  Their 
sympathies  were  with  the  Transvaal  partly  from  the  tie  of 
kinship,  partly  because  sedition  has  for  years  been  preached 
to  them,  and  they  passed  into  overt  rebellion  because  they 
would  prefer  to  see  all  South  Africa  a  Dutch  Republic,  and 
had  been  told  that  the  Republican  cause  was  sure  to  prevail. 
Disfranchisement  is  a  necessary  and  an  extremely  merciful 
result  of  such  action.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  infer 
too  much  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Cape  Dutch  from  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  border  districts.  Y ryburg,  for  instance,  has  been 
within  the  British  Empire  for  only  fifteen  years.  Again,  it  is 
probable  that  the  desire  for  a  clean  slate — novae  tabulae,  such  as 
Catiline’s  spendthrift  conspirators  proclaimed — has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  rebellion.  Yery  many  Dutch  farms  in  the 
north-east  of  the  Colony  are  heavily  mortgaged,  there  is  no 
vacant  land  to  trek  to,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  ignorant 
impoverished  farmers  welcomed  the  chance  of  combining  land¬ 
grabbing  with  “  patriotism/'  The  same  tkipg  has  been  seen 
in  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  many  men  of  Dutch  blood  have 
died  for  the  Union  Jack  dm-ing  the  last  year.  There  are 
others  who  would  have  been  quite  content  to  see  the  Republics 
independent  and  strong,  Rhodesia  a  Dutch  province,— and 
perhaps  even  Bechuanaland  and  Griqualand  given  to  the 
Boers,  but  who  did  not  wish  to  upset  the  existing  regime  in 
Cape  Colony ;  in  other  words,  who  wished  to  restore  the 
territorial  conditions  of  1854.  For  a  strong  Federal  Republic 
north  of  the  Orange  River  would  mean  the  predominance  of 
Dutch  influence  in  the  Colony,  while  the  remaining  con¬ 
nection  with  England  would  ensure  the  safety  of  South 
Africa  from  attack  by  sea.  We  do  not  call  such  citizens 
loyal,  but  we  require  definite  proof  of  “  conspiracy/' 

The  object  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  according  to  Article  2 
of  its  original  constitution,  is  “  the  establishment  of  a  South 
African  nationality  by  fostering  true  patriotism.”  The  Bond 
rose  to  influence  after  Majuba,  and  one  of  the  first  results  of 
its  influence  was  to  establish  the  Taal,  the  Cape  patois,  as  an 
official  language.  President  Brand,  of  the  Free  State,  dis¬ 
couraged  the  movement,  foreseeing  that  it  must  prevent  the 
growing  union  of  the  two  white  races.  “  I  entertain  grave 
doubts,”  he  wrote,  “  whether  the  path  which  the  Afrikander 
Bond  has  adopted  is  calculated  to  lead  to  that  unity  and 
fraternisation  which  are  so  indispensable  for  the  bright  future 
of  South  Africa.  According  to  my  conception,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  appears  desirous  of  exalting 
itself  above  the  established  Government,  and  of  forming  an 
imperium  in  imperio.”  The  Bond,  however,  grew  in  strength. 
It  established  a  rigid  caucus  amongst  the  Dutch  farmers* 
putting  into  Parliament  its  nominees, — often  quite  illiterate 
men  who  could  not  understand  the  debates  but  could  be 
counted  on  to  vote  all  the  better.  It  repressed  progressive 
legislation,  insisted  on  a  narrow  system  of  Protection,  vetoed 
an  excise  on  Cape  brandy,  opposed  temperance  legislation 
(since  that  would  diminish  the  sale  to  Kaffirs  of  the  said 
brandy),  set  its  face  against  improving  the  status  of  the  natives, 
and  fought  tooth  and  nail  against  the  granting  of  facilities 
to  immigration  from  England.  At  first  it  was  enthusiastic 
for  the  Transvaal,  but  it  soon  discovered  that  the  Boers  cared 
very  little  for  the  Afrikander  idea  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  Transvaal  burgher.  President  Kruger's 
treatment  of  Cape  products,  and  his  refusal  to  enfranchise  or 
give  office  to  Cape  Dutch  Outlanders,  caused  it  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Rhodes’s  plan  of  securing  the  North  for  Cape  Colony 
and  ousting  the  Transvaal.  For  a  time  the  Bond  gave  him  a 
free  hand  in  the  North,  on  condition  of  having  its  own  way  in 
domestic  affairs.  We  all  know  the  origin  and  progress  of 
their  severance.  In  1885,  before  the  breach  with  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  had  come,  Mr.  Merriman  spoke  very  severely  of  the 
Bond  — “From  the  very  time  when  the  movement  was  set  on 
foot,  I  declared  hostility  to  it.  I  said  it  would  make  people 
1  have  different  sides, — one  colonist  who  was  a  Dutchman  in 
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opposition  to  another  colonist  who.  was  an  Englishman. 
Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous.  Since  then  that  institu¬ 
tion  has  made  a  show  of  loyalty,  while  it  stirred  up  dis¬ 
loyalty.  ......  Some  people,  who  should  have  known  better, 

were' dragged  into  the.  toils  under  the  idea  that  they  could 
influence  it  for  good,  but  the  whole  teaching  of  history  went 
to  show  that  when  the  conflict  was  between  men  of  extreme 
views  and  moderate  men,  the  violent  section  triumphed.’' 
Even  Mr.  Merriman  did  not  foresee  that  the  Bond  would 
draw  himself  into  views  different  from  those  of  his  fellow- 
Englishmen  throughout  the  Empire.  But  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  happened  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  these  words  are 
valuable-  Yery  many  moderate  men  did  join  the  Bond.  The 
events  of  1896  paralysed  it,-  and  since  then  the  extremists  seem 
to  have  controlled  it.  An  avowed  Republican  (who,  we  believe, 
has  had  the  courage  of  bis  convictions  and  violated  his  oath) 
was  returned  to  the  Cape;  House  in  1897.  Next  year  the  provin¬ 
cial  constitution  of  the  Bond  was  altered.  At  the  General  Elec¬ 
tion  in  1898  the  question  of  race,  complicated  by  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
personality,  came  to  the  forefront.  It  Was  very  difficult  for  many 
Dutch  voters  not  to  follow  the  Bond,  for  to  rote  “  Progressive  ” 
meant,  they  believed,  to  endorse  Mr.  Rhodes’s  policy.  Mr. 
Rose-Innes  was  pushed  aside  for  the  moment,  but  now  that 
yet  more  difficult  times  have  come  he  has  with  general  consent 
taken  his  proper  place  in  public  affairs.  All  these' things 
must  be  remembered  before  we  condemn  lightly  the  recent 
Bond.  Cabinet.  We  did  not  like.  the.  neglect  of  Colonial 
defences,  the  over-nice  legality  which  allowed  ammunition  to 
pass,  unquestioned,  the  talk  of  “  neutrality.”  Mr.  Te  Water’s 
sneaking  disloyalty  is  obvious  enough;  Mr.  Sauer  behaved 
much  as  any  one  who  had  followed  his  previous  career  ex¬ 
pected.  But  Mr.  Schreiner  and  Mr.  Solomon  smashed  their 
party  in  the  Imperial  cause,  after  keeping  the  greater  part  of 
the  Colony  quiet  during  months  of  extreme  tension,  when  the 
issue  of  war  was  doubtful.  Mr.  Schreiner  has  mined  himself 
in  the  eyes,  of  the  extreme  Bond  men,  and  is  yet  exposed  to 
the  angry  criticisms  of  loyalists  like  Mr.  Bell.  His  difficulties 
have  not  been  recognised .  at  home,  but  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
understands,  them.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  a  man  has 
“  wabbled,”  but  have  the  critics  considered  that  his  business 
was  to.  avert  civil  war  in  Cape  Colony,  that  be  knew  that 
many  of  the  men  who  had  voted  for  his  party  were  inclined  to 
rebel,  and  that,  south  of  the  Orange,  none  of  them  did  rebel 
ekeept  in  districts  invaded  by  the  enemy?  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Schreiner  deserves  well  of  the  Empire.  We  think  that 
am  imaginary  parallel  to  Ins  position  may  help  to  make  it 
clearer:  suppose  the  Home-rule  Bill  had  passed,  and  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  were  Premier  of  Ireland,  the  recognised 
head  of.  a  party  including  both  loyal  Home-rulers  and 
Fenians :  suppose  a  breach  with  the  United  States,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  criticisms  likely  to  be  passed,  upon  Mr.  McCarthy 
by  Belfast  loyalists  if  he  tried  to  keep  Connaught  quiet  and 
to  retain  Nationalist  confidence  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 
The  analogy  is  not  so  very  far-fetched. 

Ope  criticism  of  Mr.  Bell  upon  the  moderate  Afrikander 
leaders  is,  however,  not  unfair.  They  might,  we  think,  have 
done  more  some-years  ago  to  put  wisdom  into  Mr.  Kruger’s 
head.  Here  again  it  is  easy  to  criticise,  for  the  President 
had  the  narrow,  suspicious,  obstinacy  of  the  peasant,  and  dis¬ 
trusted  the  wisdom  of  well-educated  English-speaking 
Afrikanders.  Still,  the  Cape  Dutch  leaders  avoided  a  political 
ultimatums  (for  Mr.  Schreiner  at  the  time  of  the  Drifts  episode 
was  not  one  of  them).  They  saw  the  President’s  folly,  they 
warned  him,  but  they  did  not  quite  break  with  him.  He 
believed  that  in  the  last  resort  all  Dutch  Afrikanders  would 
stand  for  him  :  hence  comes  the  Boer  fury  at  what  is  regarded 
as  desertion.  Also,  it  is  easy  and  in  a  way  natural,  though 
we  think  grossly  unjust,  for  Englishmen  to  think  that  the 
men  who  did  not  some  years  ago  commit  political  suicide  to 
stop  President  Kruger,  must  be  held  to  have  encouraged  him. 
We  believe  that  some  of  these  Affrikanders  would  have  taken 
a  more  decided  line  if  Kruger’s  downfall  had  not  seemed  to 
mean  Mr.  Rhodes’s  ascendency.  It  is  not  so  easy  in  the 
midst  of  a  keen  party  struggle  to  put  aside  personal  feelings ; 
and  until  Sir  Alfred  Milner  went  to  the  Cape  loyal  Afrikan¬ 
ders  had  no  guarantee  that  the  Empire  would  take  up  the 
Transvaal  question  and  settle  it  without  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
interference. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BARONETAGE* 

The  “  sixth  hereditary  degree  of  the  higher  nobility  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland-’  has  found  in 
Mr.  Pixley  an  enthusiastic  and  industrious  historian.  It  is 
not  a  lengthy  history,  but  the  Baronets  of  Britain  have 
had  many  grievances  to  lament,  and  Mr.  Pixley’ 3  pages  are 
full  of  echoes  of  ancient  strife  about  collars  and  badges,  titles 
and  precedence.  There  are  numerous  popular  misunderstand¬ 
ings  also  to  be  corrected.  “  Bart.”  is  not,  it  seems,  a  proper 
abbreviation  of  the  word  “  Baronet,”-  King  James  did  not  sell 
patents  of  baronetcy  to  ail  and  sundry,  and  the  Baronetage  is 
not  an  Order,  but  a  Degree  of  Dignity  Hereditary.  The  last, 
indeed,  is  an  error  into  which  even  the  elect  may  fall,  for  in 
1835  the  Baronets  presented  a  petition  praying,  among  other 
things,  for  the  formation  of  a  Chapter  of  Baronets  to  regu¬ 
late  the  Order  by  statutes  ;  whereupon  the  College  of  Arms 
pointed  out  that  the  Baronetage  was  not  “  one  of  the  Royal 
Orders  of  Knighthood,  and  so  not  a  capitulary  body.” 

In  1611  James  I.,  being  anxious  to  raise  funds  for  the  service 
in  Ireland,  and  particularly  the  plantation  of .  Ulster,  resolved 
to  create  a  new  hei’editary  dignity  which  should  make  special 
contribution  to  this  object.  At  the  same  time,'  he  seems  to 
have  desired  to  make  this,  new  degree  in  itself  honourable  and 
dignified,  for  no  one  was  to  be  admitted  to  it  who  was  not  of 
gentle  blood, — i.e.,  who  owned  an  armigerous  paternal  grand¬ 
father  and  a  clear  estate  in  lands  of  at  least  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  The  Premier  Baronet  was  Bacon  of  Redgrave, 
whose  ancestors  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  in  general 
it  seems  to  have  been  only  members  of  the  best  families  among 
the  landed  gentry  who  were  thus  ennobled.  “  The  title,”  says 
Mr.  Pixley,  “  doe3  not  appear  to  . have  been  on  any  single  occa¬ 
sion  prostituted  to  reward  Royal  favourites,  nor  to  have  been 
sold,  like  certain  peerages,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  private 
pecuniary  necessities  of  Kings.”  This  creation  of  Baronets 
of  England  and  Ulster  endured  till  1707,  when  it  was  replaced 
by  a  Baronetage  of  Great  Britain,  which  in  turn  gave  way 
in  1801  to  the  Baronetage",  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mean¬ 
time,  from  1618  to  1801,  Baronets  of  Ireland  were  created, 
and  between  1625  and  1707  Scotland  had  the  Baronets  of 
Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Pixley  points  out  at  full  length 
the  various  forms  of  patent,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  which 
are  dull  reading  save  to  the  professed  antiquarian.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  old  rule  about  gentle  blood  for  two  generations  was 
relaxed  in  later  times,  for  we  find  in  1688  the  Scottish  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Crane  Court  speculating  in  patents,  and  offering 
three  for  sale,  one  at  five  hundred  guineas  and  two  at  three 
hundred.  At  first  the  new  creation  was  viewed  with  great 
jealousy,  both  by  tbe  old  nobility  and  the  Knights.  “  Nothing,” 
so  runs  an  old  protest,  “  is  more  commendable  than  honour 
springing  out  of  vertue  and  desert.  But  to  purchase  honour 
with  Money  (as  Baronets  have  done)  is  a  temporall  Simonye 
and  dishonorable  to  the  estate.”  Then  arose  a  dispute 
between  tbe  sons  of  Yiscomits  and  Barons  and  tbe  Baronets 
about  precedence,  which  the  Privy  Council  decided  in  favour 
of  the  former, — a  decision  which  does  not  find  favour  with 
Mr.  Pixley.  In  1622  Sir  Thomas  Harris  of  Boreatton  was 
impleaded  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry  by  Captain  Thomas 
Lecke,  who  asserted  that  he  was  a  draper’s  son,  and  so  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  honour.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  dispute 
about  Sir  Thomas’s  descent,  but  the  “  gentle  blood  ”  rule  was 
already  relaxed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  keep  his  title.  But 
the  Baronetage  which  presents  most  features  of  interest  i3 
that  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  1621  Sir  William 
Alexander  of  Menstrie,  who  was  afterwards  made  Earl 
of  Stirling,  embarked  in  colonial  adventure  on  bis  own 
account,  and  obtained  from  James  I.  a  large  grant  of 
lands.  He  persuaded  the  King  to  follow  with  Nova 
Scotia  the  plan  which  had  proved  successful  in  the  case 
of  Ulster.  The  first  Baronet  created  was  Sir  Robert  Gordon 
of  Gordonstown,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland, 
Each  patent  carried  with  it  extensive  territorial,  seigneurial, 
and  commercial  rights,  and  in  addition  the  Baronets  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  by  deputy  when 
they  were  out  of  the  country,  and  were  allowed  to  take  seisin 
of  their  American  possessions  at  the  Castlehill  of  Edinburgh. 
Among  the  first  of  the  Baronets  thus  created  we  find  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  the  Marquess  of 
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Breadalbane,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March,  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  and  Lord  Macdonald.  They  have  the  right,  which 
no  other  class  of  the  Baronetage  possesses,  to  wear  the  badge 
ibout  their  necks  suspended  by  a  ribbon  of  orange-tawny. 

The  history  of  the  degree  has  been  uneventful,  save  for 
disputes  about  insignia  and  nomenclature.  Mr.  Pixley 
belongs  to  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  would  have 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  right  recognised.  He  thinks  it 
ridiculous  that  we  should  employ  the  same  mode  of  address 
for  a  Baronet  and  a  Knight,  and  proposes  to  place  the  word 
“  Baronet  ”  before  the  surname  and  territorial  title,  which 
would  certainly  simplify  matters  for  the  ingenuous  foreigner- 
He  wants  to  see  Baronets  designated  as  “  Very  Honourable,” 
he  would  like  to  see  the  collar,  badge,  mantle,  and  coronet  in 
use,  and  he  is  all  for  the  knighting  of  eldest  sons  when-  they 
come  of  age.  There  is  no  doubt  that  knighthood  was  once 
the  privilege  of  a  Baronet’s  eldest  son,  and  as  late  as  1865  we 
find  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  knighting  the  heir- 
apparent  of  Sir  Richard  O’Donel.  But  the  practice 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  a  certain  Mr. 
Richard  Brown,  heir  to  the  baronetcy  of  Colstoun, 
spent  some  troublous  years  in  the  early  “  thirties  ” 
battling  for  his  rights.  He  applied  for  knighthood  and 
was  refused,  whereupon  “  he  assumed  knighthood,  throw¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  of  his  doing  so  upon  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  the  Prime  Minister  who  sanctioned  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  conduct.”  The  Committee  of  the  Baronetage  for 
Privileges  presented  him  with  “  a  testimonial  which  comprised 
a  golden  collar  of  S.S.,  a  sword,  ring,  spurs,  &c.”  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Disraeli  had  not  this  gentleman  in  mind  when 
he  drew  his  inimitable  portrait  of  Sir  Vavasour  Pirebrace  in 
Syhil.  But  in  the  contention,  frivolous  though  it  may  appear, 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  justice,  and  Mr.  Pixley,  though 
he  is  something  of  a  special  pleader,  has  a  good  deal  of  reason 
on  his  side.  The  Order  of  August,  1897,  which  gave  the 
children  of  Life  -  Peers  precedence  of  Baronets  was  an 
infringement  of  the  privileges  of  the  class,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  why,  if  a  Nova  Scotia  Baronet  can  wear  a  badge, 
the  Ulster  Baronet  should  not  be  able  to  wear  his  if  he 
pleases.  Otherwise,  we  think  the  less  hereditary  millinery  the 
better,  for  all  such  personal  decorations  tend,  as  the  College 
of  Arms  maintained,  to  “reduce  in  value  personal  distinctions 
awarded  for  public  services,  naval,  military,  or  civil.” 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  BEFORE  THE 
REFORMATION.* 

In  the  course  of  last  year  we  welcomed  the  appearance  of  the 
first  instalment  of  a  projected  series  on  the  history  of  the 
English  Church,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  the  Dean  of 
Winchester  and  the  Rev.  William  Hunt,  That  opening 
volume,  written  by  Mr.  Hunt,  gave  in  a  compact  form  and 
in  clear,  well-ordered,  and  interesting  fashion  the  complete 
story  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  Dean  Stephens  himself 
was  announced  as  the  author  of  the  second  volume,  covering 
the  period  from  the  Conquest  down  to  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  But,  circumstances  having  prevented  his 
bringing  out  his  personal  contribution  as  soon  as  he  hoped, 
the  public  have  received  in  advance  of  it  what  will  afterwards 
stand  as  the  third  volume — Canon  Capes’s — on  the  English 
Church,  nominally  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
but  really  starting  from  the  accession  of  Edward  I.,  1272.  It 
amply  fulfils  the  favourable  expectations  with  regard  to  this 
important  series  raised  by  Mr.  Hunt’s  work.  Based,  like  his, 
on  a  careful  examination  of  historical  “sources,”  it  is  similarly 
characterised  both  by  a  spirit  of  judicial  fairness  and  by  a 
genuinely  sympathetic  touch.  With  Canon  Capes’s  volume 
in  his  hand,  the  reader  in  A.D.  1900  is,  we  do  not  say 
presented  with  a  living  picture  of  the  religious  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  aspects  of  English  life  in  the  period  dealt  with — only 
a  great  dramatist  could  attempt  that,  and  he  might  lament¬ 
ably  mislead— but  powerfully  aided  to  form  for  himself  a 
real  woi’king  conception  of  those  far-away  conditions  of 
existence  for  the  Christian  citizen. 

In  the  main  the  story  which  Canon  Capes  has  to  tell  is  a 
sorrowful  one, — of  advancing  decline  in  various  principal 
branches  of  Church  life,  widely  recognised,  but  only  struggled 
against  in  partial,  fitful,  and  ineffective  fashion ;  of  reforming 
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efforts,  begun  apparently  under  auspices  promising  a  large 
measure  of  support,  both  in  high  and  in  humble  quarters,  but 
speedily  losing  their  influential  adherents,  and  drifting  on, 
without  any  clear  or  coherent  leadership  or  aim3,  to  be 
trampled  ruthlessly  down  by  the  forces  of  coarse  and  inter¬ 
ested  reaction,  and  of  not  unnaturally  alarmed  Catholic 
orthodoxy  and  national  conservatism.  Lord  Halifax  may 
have  been  ill-advised  when  of  late  he  referred  to  some 
constitutions  of  Archbishop  Peckham  (who  became  Primate 
in  1279)  in  support  of  his  views  on  a  contested  point 
of  ritual.  But  none  the  less  is  it  true  that  Peckham 
was  a  great  ecclesiastical  reformer  in  the  administrative 
sphere,  and  that,  if  his  efforts  had  been  sustained  and 
followed  up,  the  colossal  abuses  which  went  far  to  give  to 
Wycliffite  sentiment  such  element  of  a  subversive  temper  as 
it  had  would  have  been  kept  from  reaching  dimensions  irre¬ 
ducible  by  moderate  measures.  For,  grave  as  they  already 
were,  the  account  given  by  Canon  Capes  of  Peckham’s  actual 
achievements  shows  that  the  evils  with  which  he  wrestled  so 
resolutely  had  not  then  attained  unmanageable  proportions. 
Acting  under  instiuctions  from  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  enforce  the  decree  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
(1215)  against  pluralists,  and  “  acted  in  grim  earnest,  calling 
the  offenders  ‘  sons  of  Belial,  sacrilegious  usurpers  of  bene¬ 
fices.’  . He  made  even  the  haughty  Antony  de  Bek,  of 

Durham,  disgorge  some  of  the  plunder,  and  give  up  five  of 
the  benefices  which  he  had  held.  He  refused  entirely  to 
accept  De  La  More,  the  Bishop-elect  of  Winchester,  because 
he  was  a  pluralist, — a  ground  of  objection  almost  unknown 
before.  He  did  the  like  at  Rochester,  and  refused  for  a  time 
to  sanction  the  promotion  of  John  de  Kirkeby,  the  King’s 
treasurer.  He  protested  at  the  King's  indifference  to  the 
abuse ;  ordered  sequestration  in  other  cases,  expostulated 
even  with  Cardinals  and  Popes  because  of  the  favour  shown 
to  an  offender  whom  he  had  deprived.  To  non-residents, 
again,  he  wxould  have  no  mercy  shown.  Roger  Longespee, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  was  peremptorily  told  to 

attend  to  the  duties  of  his  See . Certain  parishes  were 

being  neglected,  so  large  amounts  were  ordered  for  the  poor 
at  the  incumbent’s  cost.”  At  the  same  time,  “  strict 
disciplinarian  as  he  was,  he  showed  anxiety  to  protect 
the  parochial  clergy  from  the  exactions  of  officials.  The 
Archdeacon  of  Hereford  was  to  be  sharply  warned, 
as  also  the  Bishops  of  Coventry  and  Lincoln,  to  exact 
no  more  than  their  legal  dues.”  Peckham  was  a  friar, 
and  a  noble  example  of  loyalty  in  great  place  to  the 
high  aims  of  the  mendicant  Orders  in  their  early  days;  But 
Rome  did  not  back  him,  and  even  the  good  Monarch 
Edward  I.  was  out  of  sympathy  with  him ;  for  his  attitude 
was  hostile  to  the  King's  endeavours  after  the  much-needed 
definition  of  the  respective  spheres  of  the  secular  and  spiritual 
Courts.  And  probably  his  bearing  was  harsh  and  unconcilia- 
tory.  Yet  while  he  lived  and  laboured,  he  was  of  the  very 
salt  of  the  Church,  delaying,  so  far  as  his  power  went,  the 
coiTUptions  which  were  preying  upon  her. 

No  Primate  of  the  succeeding  age  had  an  intensity  and 
strength  of  purifying  purpose  like  that  of  Peckham.  Yet 
there  were  forces  at  work  dm-ing  a  large  part  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  offer  hope  of 
Church  reform  on  national  lines.  Canon  Capes  brings  out  with 
great  clearness  the  influence  of  the  secular  on  the  ecclesiastical 
aspects  of  English  history  during  that  period.  In  particular 
he  shows  not  only  how  powerful  was  the  national  move¬ 
ment  against  the  exercise  of  Papal  patronage  in  regard  to 
benefices  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  how  that  movement 
must  have  been  stimulated  and  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  Papal  Court  was  at  Avignon,  and  therefore  naturally 
under  French  influences  during  a  period  of  profound  Anglo- 
French  hostility.  Strangely  enough,  the  initiative  was  not 
taken  in  this  matter  by  the  powerful  and  ambitious  Sovereign 
who,  with  his  brilliant  son,  smote  down  the  chivalry  of  France. 
Edward  III.  seemed  to  prefer  himself  to  make  direct  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Pope  for  the  promotion  of  any  Churchmen  in 
whom  he  was  particularly  interested.  But  the  English 
nobility  and  people  became  deeply  possessed  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  that  “  aliens  ” — by  which,  as  our  author  points  out, 
they  meant  French  Cardinals,.  Abbots,  and  other  ecclesiastics 
—should  not  be  foisted  into  the  enjoyment  of  English  Church 
offices  and  their  emoluments.  Accordingly,  year  after  year 
from  1343,  strongly  worded  remonstrances  and  petitions  were 
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presented  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  apparently  with 
the  full  sympathy  of  the  Lords,  against  the  diversion  of  English 
Church  endowments  to  foreign  uses.  And  at  last  in  1351  there 
was  passed  “the  memorable  Statute  of  Provisors,  which  enacted 
that  for  all  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices  the  lawful 
rights  of  the  electors  and  patrons  should  be  secured,  and 
that  preferments  to  which  the  Pope  had  nominated  should 
be  forfeited  for  that  turn  to  the  Crown ;  and  further,  that 
any  holder  of  Papal  provisions,  who  disturbed  or  impeached 
the  rightful  occupants,  duly  collated  by  the  lawful  patrons, 
should  be  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Courts  of  Law  for 
the  offence.”  The  operation  of  this  drastic  measure  was 
fortified,  two  years  later,  by  the  passage  of  the  first  of  the 
formidable  Praemunire  statutes,  denouncing,  under  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  outlawry,  and  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods, 
the  practice  of  carrying  to  any  Courts  outside  the  realm 
appeals  on  matters — such  as  the  temporalities  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices — the  cognisance  of  which  belonged  to  the  King’s 
Courts. 

Parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  these  important  national  efforts 
towards  administrative  independence  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere,  there  were  in  progress  the  first  stages  of  that  pro¬ 
foundly  interesting  movement  for  reform  in  the  realm  of 
doctrine,  ritual,  Church  endowments,  and  morals  which 
we  associate  with  the  name  of  John  Wycliffe.  That 
movement  was,  of  course,  primarily  of  learned  origin. 
For,  as  Canon  Capes  says,  “there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Wycliffe  was  the  leading  figure  in  the  academic  circles  of 
his  day;  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  schoolmen,  before  he 
became  known  as  the  earliest  of  the  reformers.  Writers  who 
loathed  his  later  influence  regarded  him  as  the  f  flower  of 
Oxford  scholarship,’  ‘  incomparable’ in  learning,  ‘  transcend¬ 
ing  all  in  the  subtlety  of  his  thought.’  ”  And  it  was  mainly 
by  the  strenuous  exercise  of  that  power  of  subtle  thought 
that,  late  and  reluctantly,  he  came  to  the  fateful  conclusion 
that  the  received  doctrine  of  transubstantiation — that  limit¬ 
ing  and  technical  analysis  of  the  Eucharistic  Mysteries, 
elaborated  by  scholastic  philosophy,  and  pronounced  exclu¬ 
sively  orthodox  by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council— was  essen¬ 
tially  unsound,  equally  unscientific  and  unscriptural.  We 
have  said  that  it  was  “mainly”  (rather  than  altogether)  by 
intellectual  effort  on  the  theoretical  side  of  the  problem  that 
Wycliffe  arrived  at  this  negative  position.  For  Canon  Capes 
points  out  that  the  vehemence  with  which  he  assailed  the  pre¬ 
tension  of  the  priestto  “  annihilate  the  substance  of  the  bread," 
by  the  words  of  consecration,  evidently  sprang  from  a  con¬ 
nection  in  his  mind  of  that  pretension  “  with  the  extravagance 
of  sacerdotal  claims,  with  the  impostures  and  the  mercenary 
temper  which  he  denounced  so  strongly  in  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  his  time,  and  in  the  widely  extended  practices  of 
the  masses  for  the  dead.”  In  substitution  for  the  theory 
which  he  rejected  of  the  manner  of  the  Presence  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Eucharist,  Mi-.  Capes  thinks  that,  on  the  whole, 
W ycliffe  came  nearest  ’to  what  has  been  known  as  consubstantia- 
tion,  “  but  commonly  lie  seems  to  shrink  from  formal  defini¬ 
tion,  using  his  keen  logic  mainly  for  negations,  and  he  quotes 
approvingly  the  words  of  John  Damascenus :  ‘We  must  believe 
that  “this  is  my  body,”  not  inquiring  how.’  ”  In  a  similar  avoid¬ 
ance  of  attempts  at  positive  definition  in  the  sphere  of  sacra¬ 
mental  mysteries  has  lain  much  of  the  reverent  wisdom  and  the 
comprehensive  virtue  of  the  Church  of  England  since  the 
Reformation.  But  if  in  that  respect  Wycliffe,  in  his  latest  years, 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  reformed  national  Church  of  the  last 
three  centuries,  there  is  much  in  the  general  scope  and  the 
progressive  tendency  of  his  teachings  which  seems  to  make 
him  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  the  Puritan  rather  than  of  the 
Anglican,  though  of  the  Puritan  with  a  strange  belief  in  the 
Royal  supremacy  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.  His  latest  views 
not  only  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture,  but  of  the 
absence  of  authority  deserving  of  respect  in  anything  else, 
would  plainly,  as  Canon  Capes  points  out,  have  led,  if  they 
had  been  made  the  basis  of  a  national  reformation,  to  a  com¬ 
plete  rupture  of  ecclesiastical  continuity,  as  well  as  to  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  large  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  symbolism  and  also  of 
the  endowments  of  the  Church.  Wycliffe  found  no  time — and 
little  wonder  amid  the  manifold  abuses  of  his  day — for  a 
philosophy  of  reconstruction  : — 

“  We  cannot  find  in  any  of  his  works  a  definite  scheme  of  an 
organised  church  order  to  replace  the  hierarchical  system  which 
he  vehemently  attacked.  A  Presbyterian  clergy,  ministering 


in  homely  guise  in  buildings  unadorned,  receiving  the  necessaries 
of  food  and  clothing  from  the  free-will  offei  ings  of  their  flock, 
bearing  their  frequent  protest  at  the  worldliness  and  pride  and 
faulty  Gospel  of  the  old  church,  laying  little  stress  on  any 
forms  but  very  much  on  preaching— such  seems  the  ideal  of  his 
homilies.” 

Such  an  ideal  could  never  be  that  of  the  English  people  as 
a  whole,  as  their  action  in  the  seventeenth  century  abundantly 
proves.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a  real  recog¬ 
nition  that  Wycliffism  as  left  by  its  founder,  and  still  more  as 
expounded  by  his  followers  when  deprived  of  his  guidance, 
offered  no  basis  for  a  Church  in  touch  with  the  broad  and 
many-sided  character  of  the  nation,  which  was  largely 
accountable  for  the  rapid  failure  of  the  Lollard  movement. 
After  all,  as  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  Capes  in  his  admirable 
concluding  chapter,  the  mediaeval  Church,  notwithstanding 
all  its  manifold  abuses,  ministered  in  various  ways  to  the 
brightening  and  humanising  of  the  life  of  the.  people.  And  as 
appears  from  another  chapter — happily  illustrated  by  examina¬ 
tion  of  old  churchwardens’  accounts — there  was  a  widely 
diffused  amount  of  local  generosity  and  effort  towards  the 
maintenance  and  beautifying  of  parish  churches,  which  affords 
a  powerful  presumption  that  the  services  and  the  symbolism  of 
the  Church  largely  satisfied  the  fundamental  needs  of  her 
children. 

Hence,  apart  from  the  prejudice  which  Lollardism  may 
have  suffered  from  a  supposed  connection  with  Socialistic  and 
subversive  schemes,  and  from  the  association,  real  or  imaginary, 
of  Oldcastle,  after  his  condemnation  as  a  heretic  and  his 
escape  from  the  Tower,  with  Welsh  rebels  and  Scottish 
enemies,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  there  was  no 
effective  resistance,  either  popular  or  upper-class,  to  its  sup¬ 
pression.  Yet,  as  Canon  Capes  is  careful  to  point. out  in  his 
excellent  chapter  on  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  poor 
sectaries,  the  movement  lived  on  through  the  fifteenth  century. 
“  Sour  and  censorious  the  Lollards  might  well  be,  for  they  had 
little  cause  to  love  the  rulers  of  the  Church ;  uncritical  they 
were,  and  narrow  in  their  Bible  readings,  for  they  had  little 
chance  of  sounder  learning.”  For  Oxford,  where  the  learning 
and  orthodoxy  of  Wycliffe  had  still  many  influential  defenders 
twenty  years  and  more  after  his  death,  was  resolutely 
“  purged  ’’  of  the  heretical  taint  by  Archbishop  Arundel  in 
1407-11.  “But  the  leaven  of  their  earnest  influence  was 
working  silently  among  the  people.”  How  deeply  and  widely 
that  influence  had  gone  was  shown  when  the  refugees  of 
Mary's  reign  came  back  from  Geneva,  and  found  it  so  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  organise  a  movement  for  a  Reformation  in 
which  religious  symbolism  and  ceremonial  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  continuity  with  the  past  deemed  an  in¬ 
different,  if  not  an  evil,  thing.  Thus  in  the  end  “  the  Church 
had  cause  to  rue  in  bitter,  earnest  the  stern  intolerance  of  her 
summaiy  treatment  of  dissent  in  earlier  days.” 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK.* 

The  historic  justification  for  the  main  motive  of  Mr. 
Morrison’s  admirable  story  of  Essex  in  the  middle  “  fifties  ” 
is  contained  in  the  fact,  alluded  to  in  the  dedicatory  letter, 
that  a  man  was  swum  for  a  witch  (and  died  of  it)  in  that 
county  ten  years  after  the  period  of  the  tale.  The  central 
figure  of  Cunning  Murrell,  however,  is  not  a  witch,  but  a 
witchfinder;  an  ignorant,  semi -literate,  but  exceedingly  shrewd 
old  man,  who  combines  with  the  calling  of  horse  and  cow 
doctor  a  variety  of  irregular  functions  practised  from  time 
immemorial  by  the  so-called  “  wise  men  ”  of  our  villages,  and 
culminating  in  the  proud  claim  to  be  “  the  devil’s  master,”  in 
virtue  of  his  power  to  discover  witches  and  exorcise  evil 
spirits.  Cunning  Murrell's  modus  operandi,  in  which  mere 
vulgar  charlatanry  is  reinforced  by  a  great  deal  of  acumen,  is 
so  vividly  described  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from 
the  same  dedicatory  epistle  that  Mr.  Morrison’s  descriptions 
are  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  actual  documents  left 
behind  him  by  Murrell’s  original.  The  late  survival  of  the  belief 
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iu  witches  in  remote  or  unfrequented  rural  districts  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  It  affords  to  the  unscientific  mind  of  the 
discontented  rustic  an  explanation  of  all  untoward  occur¬ 
rences.  Lonely,  eccentric,  or  half-demented  women  are 
marked  out  at  once  as  the  victims  of  this  suspicion,  and 
in  the  story  before  us  the  choice  of  a  ,  helpless, .  sorely- 
bereaved  widow  is  rendered  all  the  more  popular  by  the 
fact  of  her  having  been  the  wife  of  a  Coastguard.  Happily 
for  Mrs.  Martin,  she  has  a  devoted  niece  and  one  of  two  loyal 
though  cautious  friends, — Roboshobery  Dove,  an  old  one-legged 
sailor  and  ex-'smuggler,  and  the  stalwart  young  blacksmith, 
Steve  Lingood.  That  is  to  say,  without  venturing  openly  to 
question  the  ascendency  of  the  witchfinder,  they  contrive  to 
mitigate  the  bitterness  with  which  the  defenceless  widow  and 
her  niece  are  persecuted  by  the  villagers.  Of  course  Steve 
Lingood  is  in  love  with  the  pretty  niece,  while  her  hand  is 
promised  to  a  cousin  who  is  away  fighting  the  Russians  in 
the  Baltic.  But  the  story  is  not  only  concerned  with  witch¬ 
craft  and  sentiment ;  it  deals  largely  and  picturesquely  with 
the  exploits  of  the  Essex  smugglers  and  tub-runners, — 
exploits  which  only  afford  Cunning  Murrell  further  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  ri' vetting  his  hold  on  his  neighbours.  The 
quarrel  between  old  Simon  Cloyse  and  his  partner,  Golden 
Adams,  hardly  illustrates  the  maxim  as  to  the  falling-out  of 
thieves,  but  its  sequel,  in  regard  to  interest  and  even  excite¬ 
ment,  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Though  the  story  appeals 
freely,  and  at  times  even  poignantly,  to  the  compassion  of  the 
gentle  reader — most  readers  nowadays  are  simply  curious — 
delightful  humorous  relief  is  provided  in  the  conversation  and 
obiter  dicta  of  Eoboshobery  Dove  and  the  symposia  in  the 
parlour  of  the  Castle  Inn,  virile  in  the  end  Mr.  Morrison 
proves  himself  ready  to  resort  to  what  may  be  described  as  a 
comparatively  happy  ending.  In  fine,  he  has  caught  and 
conveyed  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  period  with  remark¬ 
able  skill,  and  may  be  congratulated  on  a  most  artistic  and 
satisfying  achievement. 

From  time  to  time  Miss  Mary  Wilkin3  has  deviated  from 
the  special  province  in  which  she  has  wron  well-earned  distinc¬ 
tion.  But  these  occasional  divagations,  though  creditable  as 
evidences  of  versatility,  have  never  convinced  her  admirers 
that  she  had  mistaken  her  vocation.  Thus,  she  once  wrote  a 
prize  sensation  novel,  and  now,  beguiled,  we  fear,  by  the  pro¬ 
digious  vogue  enjoyed  in  America  by  the  sentimental  historical 
romance,  has  entered  into  competition  with  writers  whose  fame 
is  measured  by  their  sales.  We  should  have  nothing  to  say 
against  The  Heart's  Highway  had  it  been  written  by  ozie  of 
this  school.  In  point  of  style,  for  instance,  Miss  Wilkins’s 
fi’ugal  use  of  archaism  compares  most  favourably  with  the 
“  Fancye  Fayre  ”  English  affected  by  her  competitors  in  this 
qenre.  Still,  we  regret  to  see  her  forcing  her  delicate  talent 
to  emulate  the  robustious  and  luscious  sentiment  of  such 
works  as  A  Lady  of  Quality.  It  is,  to  take  a  musical  parallel, 
like  hearing  Mile.  Landi  singing  a  “  royalty  ”  ballad. 
To' descend  to  particulars,  the  scene  of  The  Heart's  Highway 
is  laid  in  Virginia  in  the  last  decade  but  one  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  only  a  few  years  after  Nathaniel  Bacon’s 
rebellion,  and  the  heroine,  a  young  heiress  of  astonishing 
beauty,  espozzses  the  cause  of  the  discontented  colonists  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion.  The  narrator,  a  young  man  of 
good  birth  and  prospects,  had  been  sent  out  of  England  as  a 
convict,  having  confessed  to  a  theft  he  never  committed  in 
order  to  shield  the  honour  of  the  Cavendish  family,  by  whom 
lie  is  now  employed  as  tutor  to  the  young  heiress.  Of  course, 
the  tutor  loves  the  beautiful  and  mutinous  pupil,  who  after  a 
while  returns  his  love,  but  the  situation  is  terribly  compli¬ 
cated  by  her  share  in  the  tobacco  riots,  by  her  sister’s  openly 
avowed  affection  for  the  hero,  and  by  the  hero’s  monstrous 
magnanimity.  In  the  end  all  comes  right ;  a  deathbed  letter 
establishes  the  innocence  of  the  hero,  and  when  lie  is 
punished  for  his  complicity  in  the  tobacco  riots  by  being  put 
in  the  stocks,  his  lady-love  comes  and  shares  his  punishment. 
It  is  all  very  cleverly  done,  but  Miss  Wilkins  has  not  struck 
cut  a  line  of  her  own  ;  she  has  merely  given  us  .  a  refined  and 
graceful  variation  on  themes  frequently  handled  of  late  with 
far  less  delicacy,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  probably  a 
greater  sympathy  with  the  insolence,  the  pageantry,  and  the 
luxury  of  life  in  the  Southern  States  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  sketches  collected  under  the  strange 
title  of  Wounds  in  the  Lain  had  already  appeared  in  various 
magazines,  but  admirers  of  the  remarkable  talent  of  the  late 


Mr.  Stephen  Crane  will  welcome  their  appearance  in  book 
form.  It  was  the  singular  foitune  of  Mr.  Crane  to  begin  his 
literary  career  by  a  display  of  retrospective  clairvoyance,  and 
wliezi  subsequently  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  testing 
the  accuracy  of  his  intuition  in  the  light  of  actual  experience, 
to  find  it  verified  by  what  he  saw  and  heard.  The  sketches  in 
the  present  volume  are  all  concerned  with  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  Cuba,  and  though  in  the  quick-moving 
rush  of  recent  events  that  campaign  has  already  receded  far 
into  the  background,  so  vivid  is  the  author's  presentation  of 
the  emotions  and  sensations  of  the  man  in  the  fighting  line, 
so  intimate  his  appreciation  of  the  essential  traits  of  the 
citizen  soldier,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  appeal  with  peculiar 
freshness  to  British  readers  at  the  present  juncture.  No  one 
can  judge  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Crane’s  psychology  who  has  not 
himself  been  under  fire,  but  as  to  the  picturesqueness  and 
power  of  his  delineation  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  narrative 
is  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  the  visualising  faculty.  Often  these 
pictures  .aze  grim  and  gruesome,  as  .  in  that  terrible  sentence 
describing  the  scene  in  ozre  of  the  fever  tents :  “  The  languid 
movement  of  a  . hand  was  surrounded,  with  spectral  mystery, 
and  the  occasional  painful  twisting  of  a  body  under  a  blanket 
was  terrifying,  as  if  dead  men  were  moving  in  their  graves 
under  the  sod.”  Bizt  of  . the_  amenities,  .the.,  charities,  and  the 
humours  of  warfare  there  is  no  lack  in  these  vivid  chapters. 
Mr.  Crane  had  an  eye  for  everything,  and  he  will  win  the 
hearts  of  all  lovers  of  animals  by  his  touching  reference  to  the 
battery  horses,  who,  turning  at  the  sound  of  trampling  feet, 
“  surveyed  the  men  with  eyes  as  deep  as  wells,  serene,  mourn¬ 
ful,  generous  eyes,  lit  heart -breakingly,  with  something  that 
was  akim  to  a  philosophy,  a  religion  of  self -sacrifice, ^-oh, 
gallant,  gallant  horses !  ”  With  one  more  brief  but  most  charac¬ 
teristic  quotation  we  must  take  leave  of  this  fascinating 
volume  “  The  firing-line  now  sounded  like  a  great  machine 
set  to  running  frantically  in  the  open  air,  the  bright  sunshine  of 
a  green  field.  To  the  prut  of  the  magazine  rifles  was  added  the 
under-chorus  of  the  clicking  mechanism,  steady  and  swift,  as 
if  the  hand  of  the  operator  was  controlling  it  all.  It  reminds 
one  always  of  a  loom,  a  great,  grand  steel  loom,  clinking, 
clanking,  plunking,  plinking,  to  weave  a  woof  of  thin  red 
threads,  the  cloth  of  death.” 

Miss  Yiolet  Hunt's  way  of  writing  is  more  appropriate  to 
the  short  story  than  to  the  novel,  and  the  fifteen  stories  which 
make  irp  her  new  book,  Affairs  of  the  Heart,  are  very  tolerable 
reading.  Miss  Hunt  has  taken  her  place  as  a  writer  of  fiction 
by  reason  of  the  incisiveness  and  energy  of  her  work.  She 
has  very  little  human  sympathy,  and  contrives  to  write  fifteen 
stories  more  or  less  connected  with  the  tender  passion,  all  of 
which  have  a  flavour  of  cynicism.  Her  “  affairs  of  the  heart  ” 
are  by  no  means  “all  for  love  and  the  world  well  lost,”  and 
the  only  story  which  deals  with  love  in  a  cottage  gives  the 
audience  a  glimpse  of  what  happens  when  love  has  flown 
out  of  the  window. 

Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  makes  his  heroine  a  very  earnest 
young  person  indeed,  and  her  conscience  leads  her  a  pretty 
dance  before  allowing  her  to  marry  the  man  of  her  choice. 
The  book  is  extremely  amusing  and  the  pictures  of  society 
very  entertaining.  The  dreadful  Socialist  with  a  mission  (the 
chief  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  take  great  care  of  himself) 
is  capitally  drawn,  and  all  the  characters  are  lifelike  and 
entertaining.  Readers  who  like  a  modern  social  story,  both 
amusing  in  itself  and  well  told,  had  better  send  at  once  for 
The  Conscience  of  Coralie. 

Miss  Garnett  in  Petersburg  Tales  writes  sentences  which 
construe  quite  sufficiently  well ;  she  appears  to  have  a  set  of 
characters  before  her  mind ;  and  yet  the  general  sense  left  by 
her  stories  is  one  of  bewilderment  as  to  what  they  can  possibly 
all  be  about.  It  is  seldom  one  has  to  try  to  read  a  book 
which  is  so  absolutely  “  words,  words,  words.”  An  allusive 
style  is  doubtless  a  very  fine  thing,  but  it  is  more  amusing,  for 
the  reader  to  have  an  idea  as  to  the  things  and  persons 
ailizded  to,  and  in  the  last  twro  stories  in  the  book  this  is 
indeed  a  hard  matter  to  discover. 

The  Heiress  of  the  Forest  is  a  romance  of  old  France,  with 
plenty  of  kidnappings,  convents, — infact  all  the  “  properties.” 
It  is  well  written  and  amusing,  if  not  very  original,  and  will 
please  readers  who  cannot  go  back  to  the  classics  in  fiction 
even  for  their  historical  romance. 

A  Furnace  of  Earth  relates  the  story  of  a  young  lady  who 
requires  the  crippling  of  her  lover  in  an  accident  to  persuada 
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her  that  the  love  she  has  for  him  is  not  too  much  of  the  earth 
earthy  to  "warrant  her  marrying  him.  The  style  is  full  of 
purple  patches,  and  painfully  accentuated  by  a  constant 
striving  after  extreme  realism.  All  that  can  be  said  in 
its  favour  is  that  there  is  a  certain  cleverness  in  the  book,  and 
that  it  is  not  all  of  it  unreadable. 

Mr.  Charles  Lee’s  new  novel  is  as  charming  as'  it3  title. 
Cynthia  in  the  West  is  a  delightful  comedy,  with  a  serious 
ending,  enacted  in  an  artists’  colony  in  Cornwall.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  inaptly  hit  off  in  the  initial  impression  created  on 
the  literary  man  who  comes  to  visit  the  colony.  “  He  saw,  on 
the  one  hand,  shrewd  ignorance  trying,  not  altogether  un¬ 
successfully,  to  decipher  the  ways  of  an  alien  race ;  and  on  the 
other,  a  party  of  young  gentlefolk  at  play, — playing  at  work, 
playing  at  love,  self-absorbed,  with  an  occasional  glance  of 
amused  incomprehension  at  the  herd  of  watching  rustics.” 
He  learned  further  on  that  the  fear  of  ridicule  ranked  very 
high  among  the  ruling  emotions  of  the  colony,  and  like  every 
one  else,  he  fell  beneath  the  spell  of  the  enchanting  Cynthia. 
We  will  say  no  more  of  the  plot  for  fear  of  discounting  the 
enjoyment  of  perusal,  but  may  add  that  the  hearts  of  all 
lovers  of  music  will  go  out  to  Mr.  Lee  for  his  sympathetic 
references  to  that  art,  and  his  wholly  admirable  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  banjo. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  two  most  readable  articles  in  this  month’s  Nineteenth 
Century  are  “A  Nation  of  Amateurs,”  by  Mr.  George 
Brodrick,  the  Warden  of  Merton,  and  “  The  Breed  of  Man,” 
by  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond,  which  read  together  make 
an  entertaining  contrast.  Mr.  Brodrick  makes  a  plea  for 
more  thorough  technical  training  in  every  branch  of  English 
professional  life,  from,  presumably,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Lord  Chancellor  downwards.  Dr.  Almond,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  us  devote  less  time  to  book  learning  and 
•specialising  in  different  branches  of  knowledge,  and  more  to 
the  physical  perfection  of  the  hhman  animal.  We  cannot 
think  that  Dr.  Almond  would  look  with  any  favour  on  the 
German  clerk,  our  rival  in  the  paths  of  commerce,  “  shrinking 
from  no  drudgery  and  satisfied  with  very  few  holidays,”  as 
Mr.  Brodrick  tells  us  in  terms  of  eulogy.  But  with  regard  to 
his  original  accusation,  Mr.  Brodrick,  we  think,  is  too  sweeping 
in  his  list  of  professions  for  which  a  special  training  is  appro¬ 
priate.  -  By  all  means  devise  a  means  to  train  the  soldier 
(Neptune  himself,  as  Mr.  Brodrick  points  out,  provides  suffi¬ 
cient  training  for  the  sailor),  the  lawyer,  the  teacher,  and  the 
farmer,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  copy  of  the 
Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques  will  be  of  use  in  training  the 
politician,  or  whether  anything  but  the  intricate  school  of  experi¬ 
ence  will  avail  for  the  diplomat.  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Brodrick 
has  confined  his  remarks  to  the  training  of  men,  for  where 
among  male  professions  shall  we  find  anything  like  the  want 
of  training  which  women  suffer  from  in  the  great  Profession 
which  claims,  the  majority  of  their  sex?  This  thought 
reminds  us  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  prediction  that  thousands 
of  years  hepce  the  student  of  the  remains  of  our  educational 
system  will  exclaim :  “  This  must  have  been  the  course  for 
celibates,  for  there  is  here  no  preparatory  training  for  those 
who  are  to  be  parents.”  And  it  is  to  the  parents,  perhaps,  that 
Dr.  Almond  may  look  for  some  solution  of  his  problem.  For 
in  spite  of  the  innate  love  of  “  stuffiness  ”  in  the  human  boy, 
the  child  who  has  been  brought  up  hygienieally  will  insist  on 
healthy  conditions  continuing  to  surround  him  through  life. 
— —  Other,  aidicles  which  we  should  like  to  have  space  to  dwell 
on  are  Sir  Henry  Blake’s  acount  of  his  tour  in  China  this 
spring,  and  Mr.  Oman’s  pieces  justificatives  for  Thackeray’s 
entertaining .  account  of  the  sauve  qui  peut  of  the  Belgians 
in  the  Waterloo  Campaign.  No  lover  of  Vanity  Fair  will 
forget  the  delightful  picture  of  “  Mon  homme  a  moi  ”  imbibing 
beer  in  the  kitchen  after  describing  the  total  slaughter  of  the 
English  at  Quatre  Bras. 

In  the  first  article  of  the  Contemporary  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson 
gives  us  his  views  on  the  coming  South  African  settlement. 
“  The  problem,”  he  tells  us,  “  that  we  have  to  solve  is  an  easy 
one,  but  it  requires  tact,  judgment,  courtesy,  and  good  feeling. 
There  is  no  easier  race  to  govern  than  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa.”  Though  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Robinson 
is  too  optimistic  in  this  last  opinion,  it  is  reassuring  to  be 
told  on  the  authority  of  a  man  who  has  lived  in  South  Africa 


so  long  that  “the  notion  that  we  might  have  a  second 
Ireland  in  the  Transvaal  is  absurd.”  The  second  half 
of  Mr.  Robinson’s  article,  in  which,  leaving  the  question 
of  the  settlement,  he  touches  on  the  native  question 
and  the  liquor  trade  under  Transvaal  rule,  is  interesting 
reading,  and  his  account  of  Mr.  Kruger  consuming  enormous 
quantities  of  sweets  at  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  is  very 
curious.  Mr.  Robinson’s  opinion  as  to  the  parti  pris  of  both 
sides  at  the  Conference  differs  widely  from  that  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
ITobson,  who,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Proconsulate  of 
Milner,”  makes  a  vitriolic  attack  on  the  High  Commissioner. 
As  a  sample  of  Mr.  Hobson's  ideas  of  fairness  in  attack 
we  give  the  following  quotation,  which  he  makes  from  Sir 
Alfred  Milner’s  writings  on  Egypt,  with  his,  Mr.  Hobson’s, 
comment  in  brackets : — 

'“Asa  true-born  Briton,  I,  of  course,  take  off  my  hat  to  every¬ 
thing  that  calls  itself  Franchise,  Parliament,  Representation  of 
the  People,  the  Yoice  of  the  Majority,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But 
as  an  observer  of  the  actual  condition  of  Egyptian  ’  (I  had 
almost  written  ‘South  African’)  ‘Society,  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  Popular  Government,  as  we  understand  it, 
is,  for  a  longer  time  than  anyone  can  foresee  at  present,  out  of 
the  question.  The  people  neither  comprehend  it  nor  desire  it. 
They  would  come  to  singular  grief  if  they  had  it.  And  nobody, 
except  a  few  silly  theorists,  thinks  of  giving  it  to  them.’  ” 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  unfair  than  to 
give  a  quotation  of  a  man’s  opinion  of  a  political  situation  in 
one  place,  and  then  deliberately  misapply  it  to  another  and 

totally  different  country  and  state  of  affairs. - We  have 

not  left  ourselves  as  much  space  as  we  should  like  to  comment 
on  Dr.  John  M.  Creed’s  most,  interesting  and  able  article,  “  A 
Colonist’s  Views  on  Army  Reform.”  His  scheme  for  an 
organisation  of  a  system  of  land  transport  in  peace  time  is 
very  suggestive.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  Dr.  Creed’s  belief 
that  the  system  of  cubicles  in  barracks  so  strongly  advocated 
in  these  columns  would  be  attractive  to  a  higher  class  of 
recruits  than  can  generally  be  obtained  in  the  Army. 

Of  the  three  articles  on  “  The  Far  Eastern  Crisis”  in  the  new 
Fortnightly ,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  H  the 
very  able  unsigned  plea  for  a  treaty  with  Russia.  The  writer 
asserts  that  Russia’s  eastward  expansion  has  been  automatic 
and  inevitable,  that  it  began  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  be  historically  ascribed  to  any  nefarious  designs 
on  our  Indian  Empire.  But  now  that  Russia  has  reached  the 
limits  of  homogeneous  Empire,  her  vital  aims  in  the  Far  East 
are  changed  from  those  of  expansion  to  those  of  development 
within  her  own  frontiers.  Dismissing  Prince  Ukhtomsky’s 
dreams  of  Pan-Mongolism  as  chimerical,  the  writer  holds 
that  not  only  does  Russia  not  desire  disturbance  of  the 
status  quo  south  of  the  Great  Wall,  but  that  she  fears 
nothing  so  much.  In  conclusion,  he  regards  the  present 
as  a  heaven-sent  opportunity  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  secure 
the  integrity  of  China  proper  for  a  specific  term  by 
an  understanding  or  treaty  with  Russia.  In  this  we 

most  heartily  agree. - Apart  from  this,  a  fine  feast 

of  pessimistic  reading  will  be  found  in  the  current 
number.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  paper  on  “  The  Burden 
of  Empire”  is  one  long  jeremiad.  Our  Army  is  “the 
most  expensive  and  the  least  efficient  ”  of  all  those 
of  the  Great  Powers.  Our  Navy  is  little  better — he  un¬ 
generously  dismisses  Mr.  Goschen  as  “  a  respectable  financier 
who  has  acquired  a  certain  mastery  of  Parliamentary  tongue 
fence”  ;  .the  ruin  of  English  agriculture  stares  us  in  the  face; 
the  “  sense  of  duty,  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  God  and  man, 
has  become  extinct  in  our  Parliamentary  life  ” ;  “  our  so-called 
governors  do  not' govern,  they  gamble”;  the  “habit  of 
unveracity  ”  amongst  politicians  engenders  ignorance  and 
cowardice,  and  this  at  a  time  when  “  the  great  nations  of 
Europe,  which  are  our  rivals,  hate  us  with  all  their  heart,  and 
with  all  their  soul,  and  with  all  their  mind,  and  with  all  their 
strength.”  As  we  look  around,  “we  see  a  throng  of  weak 
Parliamentary  rhetoricians  who  dare  lie  and  cannot  rule.” 
This  deliritun  of  pessimism  is  most  mischievous,  and  causes 
in  healthy  minds  a  reaction  which  militates  against  a 
serious  and  reasonable  handling  of  oirr  national  problems. 

- In  the  article  on  “  Our  Military  Prestige  Abroad,” 

by  Captain  Gambier,  R.N.,  there  is  at  least  none  of 
this  vague  screaminess,  the  pith  of  his  indictment  being 
the  positive  statement — he  says  it  is  an  “  open  secret,  the 
common  knowledge  of  every  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  ” 
— that  extremelv  humiliating  negotiations  passed  between 
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England  and  the  other  Powers  with  reference  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Generalissimo  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  China,  that 
our  suggestion  that  the  Pekin  Relief  Force  should  he  com¬ 
manded  by  an  Englishman  very  nearly  shipwrecked  the  joint 
action  of  the  Powers,  and  that  Count  Walderseewas  appointed 
with  the  universal  approval  of  Europe,  but  chiefly  because  he 
was  not  English.  Fie  finds  further  evidence  of  the  decay  of 
our  prestige  on  the  Continent  in  the  reports  of  the  various 
Military  Attaches  who  accompanied  the  British  and  Boer 
forces  in  South  Africa,  especially  that  of  the  Italian  General, 
Count  Luchino  dal  Verme.  The  Count’s  criticisms  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  damaging — notably  in  regard  to  the  wholesale 
surrenders  and  the  inability  or  disinclination  of  the  English 
to  entrench — but  Captain  Gambier  admits  that  he  speaks 
in  many  places  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  Lord 
Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener,  and  of  the  gallantry  of  the  men 

and  officers. - Articles  on  education  are  seldom  attractive, 

but  there  is  both  force  and  foresight  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Tarver’s 
well  reasoned  plea  for  the  readjustment  of  the  public-school 
system  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  created  by  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  We  have  not  space  to  deal  in  detail  with  Mr. 
Tarver’s  suggestions,  but  may  note  his  plea  for  the  regularis¬ 
ing  and  official  recognition  of  the  public  schools  as  places  of 
preparation  for  the  public  services,  and,  as  a  corollary,  his 
advocacy  of  Government  inspection. 

The  editor  of  the  National  Revieiv  supports  the  case  for 
Cabinet  reconstruction  with  so  much  vigour  and  good  sense  that 
it  is  to  be  regretted  he  should  have  impaired  his  advocacy  by 
overstatement,  and  even  violence,  of  expression.  To  say  that 
during  the  last  six  years  “  British  policy  has  united  the 
foresight  of  the  ostrich  to  the  firmness  of  the  jellyfish”  is 
the  most  patent  of  exaggerations.  The  editor  forgets  Fashoda, 
Crete,  and  the  part  played  by  England  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  But  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Maxse  when 
he  defines  the  chief  desiderata  in  regard  to  reconstruction  as 
(1)  to  reduce  the  present  numbers,  (2)  to  lower  their  age,  (3) 
to  free  the  Premiership  from  the  burden  of  carrying  a 
Department,  (4)  to  bring  in  some  new  blood  as  well  as  some 

young  blood. - The  author  of  the  anonymous  article  on 

“The  German  Danger  in  the  Far  East”  traces  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  Kaiser’s  policy  of  Asiatic  adventure.  He 
contends  that  while  Russia  places  the  maintenance  of  the 
dynasty  and  the  political  status  quo  in  China  above  all  other 
considerations,  Germany  not  only  believes  the  disintegration 
of  China  to  be  inevitable  but  intends  to  make  it  so ;  further¬ 
more,  that  partition  will  inevitably  bring  ns  into  conflict  with 
her  in  the  Yangtse  Valley,  and  afford  her  the  opportunity  of 
translating  into  action  the  maxim  6te  toi  que  je  my  mette, 
which  expresses  the  temper  of  the  Germans  towards  England. 
It  is  interesting,  we  may  note,  to  compare  the  attitude  of 
this  writer  on  the  question  of  the  expansion  of  German 
commerce  with  that  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor’s  paper  in 
the  Fortnightly.  The  latter  holds  that  the  limits  of 
German  industrial  competition  with  us  have  been  already 
reached.  Note,  also,  that  the  writer  in  the  National  defends 
the  aggressive  Colonial  policy  of  Germany  as  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  her  transformation  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  Power.  She  is  no  longer  self-supporting — 
eight  millions  of  Germans  depend  on  sea-borne  im¬ 
ports  for  bread — and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase 
in  her  population,  “  the  question  of  finding  a  home 
under  her  flag  for  her  surplus  swarms  will  soon  become  a 

matter  of  life  and  death.” - Mr.  Bagot’s  interesting  paper  on 

“  Vatican  and  Quirinal”  starts  from  the  main  premiss  that  Italy 
must  not  be  de-Catholicised,  and  urges  that  the  best  way  to  en¬ 
courage  and  protect  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  to  combat 
the  pretensions  and  intrigues  of  the  Roman  Curia.  Curialism, 
not  Clericalism,  is  his  enemy,  and  he  evidently  thinks  that 
the  young  King  by  his  dignified  refusal  to  indulge  in  any 
anti-Clerical  reprisals  is  on  the  right  path  to  secure  Cavour’s 
ideal  of  a  Libera  Chiesa  in  Libera  Stato ;  in  other  words,  that 
be  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the 

Church  and  the  Roman  Curia. - Mr.  Maurice  Low  in  his 

valuable  monthly  resume  of  American  politics  deplores  the 
serious  diplomatic  mischief  wrought  by  Mr.  Hay’s  temporary 
absence  from  his  post  owing  to  illness.  He  also  lays  great 
stress  on  the  impolicy  of  having  the  representatives  of  the 
chief  London  papers  stationed  in  New  York  instead  of 
Washington. 


Blackwood  is  stronger  this  month  in  the  domain  of  belles - 
lettres  and  fiction  than  in  that  of  politics  and  actualities.  In 
the  latter  category,  however,  we  may  notice  a  short  plea  for  the 
adoption  of  the  offensive  principle  in  regard  to  our  military 
policy,  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Unionist  Administration,  and 
an  excellent  account  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  and  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  description 
of  Mr.  Morton’s  carpet-making  factory  at  Killybegs  is  parti¬ 
cularly  interesting  and  encouraging.  Aptitude  and  industry  are 
not  wanting,  but  capital  and,  above  all,  public  spirit  are  de¬ 
ficient.  What  is  at  once  the  essence  and  the  best  feature  of  the 
new  movement  is  “  that  men  of  all  creeds,  religious  or  political, 
are  brought  together  to  work  for  a  common  end, — which  is 
not  the  material  advantage  of  the  members  co-operating,  nor 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  a  harmony  among 
classes  divided  by  longstanding  and  jealously  guarded  hates.” 

- Mr.  Hugh  Clifford’s  story,  “  In  the  Heart  of  Kalamantan  ” 

— a  tale  of  the  “white  man’s  burden”  on  the  verge  of  Empire 
— is  the  first  instance  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  which 
the  possibilities  underlying  the  use  of  the  telephone  have  been 

turned  to  romantic,  nay  heroic,  account. - There  is  comedy  of 

a  fresh  and  unexpected  order  in  the  sketch,  “  How  an  English 
Girl  Taught  a  Pennsylvania  Country  School”.;  and  the  new 
serial,  “Doom  Castle,”  by  Mr.  Neil  Munro,  bids  fair,  from  its 
brilliant  opening  chapters,  to  maintain  the  high  reputation 
already  won  by  the  author  of  John  Splendid. 


The  Politician's  Handbook.  By  H.  "VVhates.  (Vacker  and  Sons. 
Cs.) — This  is  likely  to  be  a  useful  volume.  The  facts  that  are 
most  difficult  of  access  are  the  facts  of  quite  recent  history.  It 
is  tedious  work  to  hunt  through  the  files  of  newspapers,  and  these 
are  not  always  to  be  got  at.  The  Newspaper  Room  of  the  British 
Museum,  for  instance,  does  not  contain,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be 
expected  to  contain,  recent  publications.  Some  at  least — they 
seem  to  be  taken  for  binding  in  alphabetical  order — reach  their 
second  year  before  they  can  be  consulted.  Mr.  Whates  begins 
with  giving  a  resume  of  “  The  State  Papers/’  in  six  chapters, — 
“  China,”  “  South  African  Republics,”  “  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,” 
“  Uganda,”  “The  Venezuelan  Arbitration,”  “  Samoa,  Alaska,  &c.” 
After  this  comes  the  “  Political  Section,”  with  brief  notices  in 
alphabetical  order.  Finally  we  have  the  "  Commercial  Section.” 
This  is  a  very  conveniently  arranged  manual  for  the  speaker  and 
writer  on  public  topics. 
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Book  of  Elfin  Rhymes  (A),  by  Carlton  M.  Park,  4to . (Gay*  Bird)  5/0 

Brabant  (F.  G.),  Sussex  (Little  Guides),  ISmo . .(Methuen;  S  o 

Brown  (T.  E.),  Collected  Poems,  cr  Svo . . . (Macmillan)  7 '6 

Bruce  (R.  T.),  The  Forward  Policy  and  its  Results,  Svo. . (Longmans;  ID,  o 

Cameron  (A.  M.),  Schooldays  and’Holidays,  cr  Svo . (Oliphant)  5/0 

Cardella  (Q.),  The  Adventures  of  Tod  with  &  without  Betty  (Sonnenschein;  2  6 

Castle  (E.),  Marshfield  the  Observer  and  the  Dance  of  Death’ _ (Macmillan)  C  o 

Caton  (R.),  Prevention  ot  Valvular  Diseases  of  the  Heart  (Camb.  Univ.  Press;  5,  0 

Churchill  (W.  S.),  Ian  Hamilton's  March,  cr  Svo  . . (Longmans)  6/0 

Coates  (T.  F.  G.),  Lord  Rosebery  :  his  Life  and  Speeches,  2  vols.  (Hutchinson).  24,0 

Cobban  (J.  M.),  I'd  Crowns  Resign,  cr  Svo  . (Long)  6.0 

Coleridge  (S.  T.;,  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  4to. . . (Gay  &  Bird)  5.0 

Commerce  and  Christianity,  cr  8vo .  (Sonnenschein)  3, 6 

Corbett  GT.  S.),  The  Successors  of  Drake,  8vo . (Longmans;  21  o 

Crawford  (J.  IT.),  The  Autobiography  of  a  Tramp,  cr  Svo . (Longmans;  6,0 

Higgle  (J.  W.),  Short  Studies  in  Holiness,  12mo . (Holder  &  Stoughton;  3/6 

Goldsmith  Anthology  (The),  1745-1774,  cr  Svo . (Oxford  Univ.  Press)  2/6 

Granger  (F.),  The  Soul  of  a  Christian,  cr  Svo . (Methuen)  6  0 

Gregory  (E.),  Worldly  Ways  and  Byways,  cv  Svo  . (Lane)  6  o 

Grey  Fairy  Book  (The),  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  cr  Svo . (Longmans)  6/0 

Griffiths  (A.),  The  Thin  Red  Line,  cr  Svo  . (Macqueen;  6,  o 

Grlmble  (A.;,  Salmon  Rivers  of  Scotland,  Vol  IV.,  4to.. . . . . (Kegan  Paul)  52  6 

llerldle  (Ethel  F.),  Colina’s  Island,  cr  Svo  . . (Oliphant;  2/6 

Henderson  (E.  F.),  Side  Lightson  English  History,  imp.  Svo  (Bell;  21,0 

Herman  (R.  A.),  A  Treatise  on  Geometrical  Optics,  Svo.  .(Camb.  Univ.  Press)  lu  0 
Hocking  (Joseph),  The  Madness  of  David  Baring.  .(  Hodder  &  Stoughton)  3/5 

Hope  (Anthony;,  Quisante.cr  Svo . (Methuen)  6/0 

Loney(S.L.),  Elements  of  Hydrostatics,  12mo . (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  4/6 

Maxwell  (B.  H.)  and  Eastwick  (F.),  A  Woman’s  Soul,  cr  Svo  .  .(H.  Marshall)  6/0 
May  (A.  E.),  Sketches  from  the  Seamy  Side  of  Life  (London  Literary'  Union;  2/6 
Mead  (G.  R.  S.),  Fragments  of  a  Faith  Forgotten,  Svo  (Theosophical  Pub.  Co.)  lu, 6 
Metcham  (D.  B.),  Atlantis  ;  the  Book  of  the  Angels,  roy  Svo.  .(Sonnenschein)  10/6 

Mover  (F.  B.),  John  the  Baptist,  cr  8vo . . . (Morgan  &  Scott)  2, 6 

Moore  (C.  K.),  A  Case  of  Blackmail,  cr  Svo . . . . .  ...(Arrowsiiiitli)  30 

Morlev  (G.),  Shakespeare's  Greenwood,  16mo  . (Nutr;  5/0 

Musgr'ave  (G.  C.),  In  South  Africa,  cr  Svo . (Gay  &  Bird)  7  0 

Nave  (O.  J.),  Index  Digest  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ..(Oxford  Univ.  Press)  15/0 

Newman  (J.  T.),  A  Year  with  Nature,  roy  8vo . (Drane)  lod> 

Nisbet(Hume;,  In  Sheep's  Clothing,  cr  Svo . (P.  V.  White)  6/0 

Norris  (M.  H.),  The  Grey  House  of  the  Quarries,  cr  Svo . (Jarrold)  6/0 

Norris  (W.)  and  Morgan  (B.  H.),  High  Speed  Steam  Engines,  Svo  ( P.  S.  King)  10/6 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine,  by  A.  M.  F.,  cr  Svo . (Longmans)  0/0 

Paris  Exhibition,  Section  1,  folio  . (Virtue)  10/6 

Paris  Exhibition,  1900 :  a  Scientific  Engineering  Record,  Svo _ (P.  S.  King)  5/0 

Parker  (G.),  The  Lane  that  had  no  Turning,  cr  8vo . (Heinemann)  6/0 

Phipson  (Ci  B.),  Science  of  Civilisation,  Svo . (Sonnenschein)  10/6 

Powicke  (F.  J.),  Henry  Barrow,  1550-1593,  Svo  . (J.  Clarke)  7/6 

Pratt  (A.),  King  of  the  Rocks,  cr  8vo.. . (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Prinlibon  (Contessa),  Sodoma  (Great  Masters),  cr  8vo  .(Bell)  5/0 
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RobertsomJ.  L.),  English  Drama  for  School  &  College,  crSvo  (W.  Blackwood)  2,6 
Robinson  (C.  H.),  Dictionary  of  the  Hausa  Language,  Vol.  II.,  8vo 

(Camb.  Unlv.  Press)  9  0 

Russell  (B.),  A  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibniz,  8vo 

(Carab.  Unlv.  Press)  7  6 

P.ussell  (R.),  Religion  and  Life,  or  8vo . . . .(Longmans.)  2  6 

Savonarola,  Meditations  on  Psalm  li.  and  Part  of  Psalm  xxxi.,  4to 

(Camb.  Unlv.  Press)  10,  0 

Senior  (W.)  and  others,  Pike  and  Perch,  cr  Svo  . . . (Longmans),  5,0 

Slaves  of  Society  (The),  cr  8vo . (Harper)  6,  0 

Smythe  (W.  E.),  The  Conquest  of  Arid.  America,  cr  Svo . (Harper)  6, 0 


“  LIBERTY ” 

ART  FABRICS  for  Decorative  FurDishing 

In  Original  &  Exclusive  Designs, 
and  Charming  Colourings. 

Tapestries  ISerges  I  Cbetonnes  Velveteens 
Silk  Brocades  Chenilles  Chintzes  arrasCloths 
Velvets  -1  Plushes  IMuslins  Gossamers. 
Inspection  Invited.  Patterns  Post-free. 

LIBERTY  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  Reg-ent  St.,  London,  W. 


“LIBERTY” 

ART  FABRICS 

roK 

Decorative 

Furnishing. 

Beautiful  and  Inexpensive. 
Patterns  Post-free:. 


©  S  L  E  Ra 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  FITTINGS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Wwl  &  Geo.  L  AwT 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

HEADACHES 

are  frequently  Nature's  warning  that  the  eyes 
ar&  being  overstrained,  being  "caused  by  in¬ 
equality  of  the  muscular  effort  (as  in  Unequal 
Eyes  and  Astigmatism)  or  by  excessive 
muscular  energy  necessary  to  produce  distinct 
vision.  Permanent  relief  will  in  most  cases 
immediately  follow  the  skilful  correction 
of  the  defect.  For  full  particulars  as  to  the 
Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Eyes  see 
“OUR  EYES,”  by  Mr.  John  Browning, 
F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S.  Post-free,  One  Shilling, 
from  63  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Consultations  free  of  charge. 


EYESTRAIN! 
OVER¬ 
WORKED 
EYES  ! 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,, 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Established  1824. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling1, 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  EUis,  K.C.V.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 


Francis  Alfred"  Lucas,  Esq. 

Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 

Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian.  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq,,  F.O.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  (o  Solicitors,  Agents, and  Brokers  for  the  introduction  ot 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS.  General  Manager. 

SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

(Established  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  Policies  which,  became  claims 
by  death  during  1899  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the 
non-profit  rates  Of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal 
to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to  the  Original 
Assurances. 

London  Office  :  17  King  William  Street.  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  G  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 


HAMPTON  &  SOPHS’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  FABRICS,&c, 

Enable  intending-  Purchasers  to  see  that  their 
Productions  afford  value  for  money  that 

CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED. 

Suggestive  Schemes ,  Estimates ,  and 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free. 

Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Sq.,  S.W. 

ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

“ Exquisite  quality ,  most  moderate  in  price." — Myra’s  Journal. 

si  s  £&  a  mo  &  a  Collars— Ladies’ 3-fold . 8/6  per  dozen. 

iL.  |  pfl  ,,  GENTS’  4-fold  . .  . . . . 4/11  per  dozen. 

Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from . 5/11  per  dozen. 

B  »  Shirts— Best  quality  Long 

COLLARS.  CUFFS,  £loth-  with  4-fold  Linen 

*  *  Fronts.  3o/6  per  half-doz. 

Samples  and  Price  Lists,  also  of  .  8  E3?1  “ff3  ©  (to  measure. 

Handkerchiefs  <1-  Linens,  post-free.  '9  b  a  U  Bn  A  2,  -extra). 

N.B.— OLD  SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  new  with  best  materials  for  14/-  the  half-doz. 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  FOUNDED  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Staeet;  40  Chancery  Lane;  42  Mincing  Lane. 

SUM  INSURED  IN  1899  EXCEEDED . S435.000.000. 


ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  ©IL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and 
Scurf,  and  Promotes  a  Luxuriant  Growth.  For  Fair  or  Grey  Hair 
use  GOLDEN  MACASSAR  OIL,  which  does  not  stain  or  darken  the 
hair  or  linen.  Sizes— 3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d.  Sold  by  Stores;  Chemists, 
and  A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

ROWLAND’S  MAGASSAR  ©IL 


QENIOR  CURATE  WANTED  for  ST.  JAMES' 

CHURCH,  LEITH,  N.B.  Liberal  views:  no  Ritualist.  Must  be  good 
visitor ;  services  musical.  Clergy  House  ;  all  found  and  £80.—  Address,  RECTOR. 

Dresden,  28  reichsstrasse.— foreign  lan- 

GUAGES  and  other  Tuition.— Mr.  F.  C.  EARLE,  having  had  several  years' 
experience,  RECEIVES  PUPILS  at  the  above  address.  —  Testimonials  and 
Prospectus  can  also  be  sent  from  Rev.  W.  EARLE,  Bilton  Grange,  Rugby. 

pOMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  WIESBADEN. — For  the 

Higher  Training  of  Boys  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  left  school  and  are 
destined  for  a  Mercantile  career. — For  Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  the  commercial 
course,  apply  to  the  Principal,  FRITZ  HOMANN,  14  Mainzerstrasse,  Wiesbaden. 

ARDEN  COURT,  CUCKFIELD,  SUSSEX.— Misses 

GRAY  and  PRIESTMAN.  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Extensive  grounds 
in  beautiful  country  overlooking  S.  Downs.  Sound  education,  with  games,  cycling. 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE. — President,  his  Grace  the 

DURE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  P.C. — The  Honour.  List  for  the  year  1899- 
1909  includes  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  at  Oxford  aud  Cambridge,  Three 
Entrances  to  Woolwich  (direct),  and  other  distinctions. — Apply  to  Head-Master, 
II.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A. 


P  S  W  I  O  H 


C  H  O  O  L 


Complete  modern  buildings.  Thorough  education  for  business  or  professions. 
Many  successes.  Valuable  Prizes  and  Scholarships.  Moderate  terms. 
Head-Master,  Rev.  P.  E.  RAYNOR.  School  House,  Ipswich. 

ING'S  SCHOOL,  WORCESTER.  — SIX  KING'S 

_ SCHOLARSHIPS,  and  at  least  TWO  EXHIBITIONS  tenable  with  the 

same,  will  be  AWARDED  by  EXAMINATION,  NOVEMBER  13th  and  14th  to 
BOYS  under  15  needing  assistance  for  education.— Apply,  Head-Master,  Rev. 
W.  II.  CHAPPEL. 

DORKING. — On  the  hills.  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 


QOLSTON’S 


GIRLS’  DAY  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 


The  POST  of  HEAD-MISTRESS  will  become  VACANT  at  CHRISTMAS  NEXT. 
— Applications  |or  election  to  it  must  be  sent  not  later  than  November  3rd  to 
GEORGE  H.  POPE,  The  Merchants’  Hall,  Bristol,  from  whom  full  particulars 
may  he  obtained. 


~\T  ORMANDY- 
J_S  FRENCH  UNIVI 


.—LADIES  DESIROUS  TO  ATTEND 

ERSITY  LECTURES,  and  obtain  their  degress  in  French, 
are  RECEIVED  at  Mesdames  LE  PAGE'S,  4  Rue  Malfilatre,  Caen,  Calvados. 
Lectures  begin  in  November.  Moderate  terms;  home  life;  highest  references. 
All  opportunities  for  French  conversation.  Easy  reach  by  Xewhaven-Caen. 

/HOTTAGE  IN  KENT.— A  LADY  WISHES  to  LET  a 

SIX-ROOMED  COTTAGE  on  the  Kentish  Hills,  with  magnificent  view-, 
3  miles  from  station.  15s.  weekly,  or  10s.  if  taken  by  the  month.  Service  may  be 
had  from  cottager  in  the  garden.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  “C.,”1S2  Beulah 
Hill,  Norwood,  S.E. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN'S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  EVENING,  at  8  o’clock. 

Conductor . Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Robert  Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Smoking  permitted.  Tickets  Is.,  2s.,  3s,,  5a, 
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POYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

.Li  CIRENCESTEK. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845.  For  Laml-Owners,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors, 
Agriculturists,  Colonists,  &e.  For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of 
Governors,  Piot'essors,  Practical  Instructors,  ike..  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  Diplomas,  Gold  Medals,  &c„  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  October  9th. 

THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

J-  HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 

SEASIDE.  SPLENDID  CLIMATE.  2,000  ACRES. 

PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES  OR  ELSEWHERE. 

* 

QEDFORD  COLLEGE,  LONDON  (for  wumen), 

FA  YORK  PLACE,  BAKER  STREET,  AY. 

Principal . Miss  ETHEL  HURLBATT. 

The  SESSION,  1900-1901,  will  OPEN  on  THURSDAY',  October  4th.  Student9 
are  requested  to  enter  their  names  on  Wednesday,  October  3rd. 

Lectures  are  given  iri  all  branches  of  general  and  higher  education.  Taken 
systematically,  they  form  a  connected  and  progressive  course,  but  a  single  course 
or  lectures  In  any  subject  may  be  attended. 

Courses  are  held  in  preparation  for  all  the  examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  In  Ai  ts  and  Science,  for  the  Teachers’  Diploma  (London),  and  for  the 
Teachers’  Certificate  (Cambridge),  and  also  a  Special  Course  of  Scientific  Instruction 
In  Hygiene.  Six  Laboratories  are  open  to  Students  for  Practical  Work.  Two  En¬ 
trance  Scholarships  awarded  yearly.  A  Gladstone  Memorial  Prize  and  the  Early 
English  Test  Society’s  Pr  ize  are  awarded  to  Students  each  June.  ■ 

The  Art  School  is  open  from  Hi  to  4. 

Students  can  reside  In  the  College. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

Full  information  from  the  DIRECTOR  at  above  address,  or  from  M  GODFREY 
JOHNSON,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

rp  H  E  LEYS  SCHOOL, 

X  CAMBRIDGE. 

An  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  In 
DECEMBER. 

Particulars  of  tbe  HEAD-MASTER,  or  of  the  BURSAR. 

jJNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURG  H. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Rev.  A.  T.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  RECEIVES  SIX  RESIDENT  UNDER¬ 
GRADUATES.  Electric  lighting  :  bath-rooms.  Special  Tuition  arranged  tor,  If 
desired.  References  to  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
to  Lord  Robertson,  108  Eaton  Square,  London.— To  see  the  rooms,  and  for  terms, 
Xe. .  application  should  lie  made  to  Mr.  BELL,  2  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

'\xr  OODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

YV  (Church  of  England  Pub  >c  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE'S,  Abbots  Bromley  .—Terms,  School  House,  £40  ;  Boarding  House,  £60. 
(9)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED'S,  Bangor.— Terms.  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anue’s,  Abbots  Bromley 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

VJ  GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOUItDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnliam  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPA1L,  near  the  -  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  In  the  Stamford  High  School.  References :— Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  Mdndgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  tire  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

QT.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  for  WOMEN, 

JO  With  Title  of  L.L. A. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  the  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 

TTMNG’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SOHOLAR- 

IV  SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th. 
tor  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Army  and  Navy  Subjects.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  -at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

QUPERIOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS.— Miss  LOUISA 

O  BROUGH  can  RECOMMEND  high-class  BOARDING  and  DAY  SCHOOLS 
In  England  and  on  the  Continent.— Central  Registry  tor  Teachers,  25  Craven 
Street,  Charing  Cross. 

TT  NIVERSITY  OP  MELBOURNE. 

U  ORMOND  CHAIR  OF  MUSIC. 

The  COUNCIL  INVITE  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSORSHIP  of  MUSIC 
and  the  DIRECTORSHIP  of  the  UNIVERSITY  CONSERVATORIUM  Of  MUSIC. 
Fixed  salary,  about  £800  per  annum. 

Duties  begin  February  28th, 1901. 

Applications  must  be  sent  to  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  15  Victoria  Street, 
W  estminster,  London,  by  October  20tli,  1900. 

Particulars  as  to  salary,  duties,  and  tenure  may  be  obtained  from  the  AGENT- 
GENERAL  for  VICTORIA. 

QT.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

k3  (nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’ SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres  ;.  tennis  .courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss  VISICK,  Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs.:  Rev.  E.  Kile)-, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

~\\T ALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

VY  a  limited  number  of  Y'OUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures :  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

TVORCHESTER  SCHOOL  for  DAUGHTERS  of 

X/  .GENTLEMEN.— Efficient  staff.  Terms  60 guineas.  Public  Exams.  Health 
especially  sf  udied.  Tennis,  hockey,  cricket, swimming -Head-Mistress,  Miss  KITCAT. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

TT  NIVERSITY  HALL 

<U  FOR  RESIDENCE  OF  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

Apply-  to  the  Warden,  Miss  A.  D.  PEASE,  University  Hall,  163  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool. 

SETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “  OVERDALE  ”  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnliam  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

CJOUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for 

fj  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for.  the  Public  Schools;  Kindergarten 
and  Transition  Classes  for  Children  under  8.  Gymnastic  and  Drilling. 
AUTUMN  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  26th. 

QOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 

Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M. A.,  Oxon. 

T^ASTBOURNE. — Miss  CARRUTHERS  WILSON  RE- 

B  1  CEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  GIRLS  for  thorough  education  and 
training.  House  situated  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  Downs.  Large 
garden;  tennis  courts:  covered  badminton  court;  riding,  cycling,  hockey. 
NEXT  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  24th— Laleham,  Selwyn  Road. 

JDOURNEMOUTH  — E.  WYNDHAM  PENRUDDOCKE, 

ST  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

-JJPTON  HOUSE,  UPTON,  nr.  SLOUGH. 

HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough  education  with  home  life  and  careful  attention  to  health.  Moderate 
fees.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  hockey.— Principal,  Miss  ETHERINGTON. 

QEAFIELD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

k3  LANCS  (facing  the  sea).— Situation  perfect;  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seafleld  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hundreds  of  references.— Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

TV  ESIDENCE  in  TOWN  for  GIRLS  of  good  position, 

XT  from  the  age  of  17,  who  REQUIRE  to  be  in  LONDON  during  the  WINTER 
for  special  study  or  other  definite  object.  Large  airy  house  near  Hyde  Park.— 
Miss  PRICE  and  Miss  WOODS,  78  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square,  W. 

TTEREEORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.) — A  PUBLIC 

n  SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c.,  witli 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

T\TISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

1  v  1  School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
"WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  Is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

TTEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

XX  N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  Ac. — Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

/"I  HA  LET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

V_J  LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

TY7ESTGATE-0N-SEA. — Mr.  P.  B.  ALLEN,  M.A.  Oxon. 

YV  (Hons,  in  Mathematics  and  Modern  History),  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED 
NUMBER  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Army,  and  other  Examinations.  Two 
Assistant  Tutors.  References  to  Canon  Barnett,  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel  ; 
Col.  Harvey  Kelly-,  Madras  ;  and  L.  Armitage,  Esq., Trim  Coll., Oxon.  Information 
on  application.— Loudwater,  Westgate. 

TVRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

JL>  SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 

Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 

TV  OVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

1  /  Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 

/THRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

XJ  —Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80) ;  sons  of  gentlemen ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12th.— Rev.  J.  H. 
SWINSTEAD,  Head-Master. 

ARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 

Ill  DECEMBER  NEXT  there  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  FIFTEEN 
FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  value  of  £30  per  annum  each,  tenable 
with  any  other  Scholarship  except  House  Scholarships  during  continuance  at  the 
School.  These  Scholarships  are  confined  to  the  sons  of  clergymen.— Apply  to  the 
BURSAR. 

SWITZERLAND.— MONTREUX.— A  Married  Clergy- 

O  man  (M.A.  Cantab.,  late  Classical  Scholar)  PREPARES  .  PUPILS  at 
Montreux  for  the  Universities.  Special  facilities  for  Foreign  Languages.— 
Address,  until  August  30th,  “  L.,”  Dunedin,  Weston,  Bath. 

mHORNCROFT  HOUSE,  LEATHERHEAD.— Mr. 

1  WALTER  LAWRENCE,  M.A.  (late  Scholar),  St.  John’s  College,  Oxon 
PREPARES  a  FEW  JUNIOR  PUPILS  for  the  Public 'Schools,  &c.  Pleasant  situa¬ 
tion,  home  life  and  firm  discipline.— Prospectus  and  views  of  house  and  grounds  ou 
application. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

Lease  over  GO  years.  ’  - 

A  WELL-ARRANGED  FAMILY  RESIDENCE  in  one 

/  1  of  the  best  and  Healthiest  positions  in  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  facing  south 
over  beautiful  ornamental  gardens.  The  house  lias  large  and  bright  rooms,  and 
comprises  11  bed-rooms,  three  baths,  double  drawing-rooms,  boudoir,  dining-room, 
ante-room,  morning-room  ;  good  basement ;  stabling  for  three  or  four  horses.— 
All  applications  to  HAMPTON  and  SONS,  (Ld.),  1  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

~DRUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

j  RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  Germap  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing, &c.  :  Fees,£S0perann.:  Term  commences  withcntranceof  Pupil; 

Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 82  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

PUBLISHED  AT  32  HANWAY  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON’S  SHORT  STRICTURES  OF  SHAKE- 

SPEARE’S  PLAYS.  6d. 

TIRABOSCHI  ON  THE  CONDEMNATION  OF  GALILEO.  3d 

October  6,  1900.1 
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rPHE  SCHOOLS  OF  KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH,  IN 

X  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  the  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  is  YACANT 
In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Ar  R;  Tardy,  the  late  Head-Master.  The 
Governors  therefore  invite  applications  from  Candidates  for  this  appointment. 

Under  the  Birmingham  (Ring  Edward  ..the  Sixth')  Schools  Act,  1900,  the 
following  provisions  are  enacted  with  regard  to  the  office  of  Head-Master  :— 

“  The  Head-Master  of'  the  High  School  for  Boys  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governors,  and  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  shall  have  the  .  title  of  Head-Master,  of  the  Schools  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  in  Birmingham.” 

“  No  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  being  a  Master  in  any  of  the  Schools  by 
reason  only  of  his  not  being  or  not  intending  to  be  in  Holy  Orders.” 

There  is  a  commodious  -house  attached  to  the  School  for  the  residence  of  the 
Head-Master,  which  will  be  occupied  by  him  free  from  rent,  rates,  and  repairs. 
No  pupils  are  admitted  as  Boarders. 

In  addition  to  a  fixed  salary  of  £600  a  year,  the  Head-Master  will  derive  from 
the  Foundation  additional  emoluments  by  Capitation  Fees,  which,  with  the  fixed 
salary,  have  for  many  years  past  produced  an  income  of  £2,000  per  annum,  and 
this  amount  will  not  be  exceeded. 

There  are  twenty-two  Assistant-Masters  in  the  High  School  and  about  470  boys. 
It  is  earnestly  requested  that  Candidates  will  refrain  from  making  personal 
application  to  the  Governors. 

Candidates  for  this  appointment  must  transmit  twenty-five  printed  copies  of 
their  Letter  of  Application  and  Testimonials,  on  or  before  OCTOBER  20th,  1900,  to 
the  Secretary.  Mr.  H.  E.  HERD,  King  Edward’s  School,  Birmingham,  from  whom 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

Applications  should  be  endorsed  “  Head-Mastership,” 

A  copy  of  the  Birmingham  (King  Edward  the  Sixth)  Schools  Act,  1900,  will  be 
furnished  to  any  Candidate  on  request,  together  with  a  printed  Form  of  Applica¬ 
tion,  which  must  be  filled  up  in’ accordance  with  the  instructions  thereon. 
Birmingham.  September,  1900. 

OCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION. 

Offices  :  62  STRAND,  LONDON. . 

The  following •_ passage  from  an.  address  at  Ottawa  on  the  13th  ult.  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.G.S,,  an  advocate  of  Tivisection,  practically  admits  the 
fallacy  of  trusting  to  vivisectional  results,  whilst.its  frivolous  tone  in  dealing  with 
a  serious  subject  well  illustrates  one  of  the  worst  dangers  Of  Vivisection,  to  those 
who  practise  it : — “When  some  important  surgical  problem  awaits  a  solution 
which  cannot  be  effected  in  the  ward  or  on  the  operating  table,  the  clinical  [bed¬ 
side]  surgeon  turns  to  his  enthusiastic  and  obliging  friends  in  the  laboratories,  who, 
in  order  to  help  him,  straightway  proceed  with  careful  thought  and  gentle  hands 
to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  Hygeia  some  mongrel  curs  or  a  few  of  those  tailless 
rodents  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  have  been  provided  solely  for  the  use  of  the 
experimental  physiologist  and  pathologist.  Then,  because  such-and-such  a  thing 
happens  under  such-and-such  circumstances  In  the  laboratory  to  the  dog  or  the 
guinea-pig, ■  the  experimental  pathologist  is  apt  to  assume  that  in  different 
circumstances  it  must  happen  also  in  man  himself.” — Lancet,  September  loth,  1900. 

k  D VICE  as  to  CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS.  — The 

r\  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  aiid  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at. 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEYOR,  M.A.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

PATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS,  1900.  (An  Aid  to 

Parents  in. the  Selection  of  Schools.  1  Gives  particulars  of  Boys’ and  Girls’ 
Schools  and  Tutors.  Also  the  .  Scholarships..  obtainable  at  over  300  Schools. 
Crown  8vo,  318  pages,  red  cloth,  price  Is.;  post-free.  Is.  4d.—  J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  A  selection  of  Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  if 
desired  and  particulars,  of  requirements  are  given. 

rno  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

JL  parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &e.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address, 
“  Triform,  London.”  Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

BOOKS  WANTED. — £5  each  offered  :  “  Jorrocks’  Jaunts,” 

1843;  “Life  of  Mytton,”  1835  ;  “Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper,  1885  ; 
“  Alpine  Journal,”  a  set ;  “  Aiken  National  Sports,”  1821, 1823,  or  1825  ;  Thackeray’s 
“  Vanity  Fair,”  first  edition  in  20  parts ;  “  The  Snob  and  Gownsman,”  1829-30. 
Report  any  rare  books  ;  rare  and  out-of-print  books  supplied.  Cash  or  exchanges 
invited. — BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOOKS. —  HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— -  Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued. 
AIL  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
tor  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 
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CAREFULLY  EXECUTED.  lOd.  per  1,000  words. 

Address— Miss  C.  OSBORNE,  Bally  duff,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 

rip YPE WRITING. — Plays,  Essays,  &c.,  and  ALL  KINDS  of 

8.  COPYING  and  MANIFOLDING  quickly  and  carefully  executed  in  best 
style.  Authors’  MSS.  from  lOd.  per  1,000  words.  Testimonials  from  editor  and 
other  literary-  persons.  (Established  1893.)— Miss  DISNEY,  7  Balham  Grove, 
Balham,  S.W. 


PUBLISHED  THIS  LAV. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  3s.  lOd. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  CONTAINING  “THE  POST  BOY.” 
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ECHOES, 


By  CLIFFORD  HARRISON. 

London  :  H:  J.  GLAISHER,  57  Wigmofe  Street;' Cavendish  Square,  W. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPIES  OF 

FAMOUS  WORKS  OF  ART  BY  THE 

AUTOTYPE  (CARBON)  PROCESS. 

The  Company's  current  Publications  include  the  following : — 

ROYAL  PICTURE  GALLERY,  DRESDEN.  ANew Series 

of  Reproductions  of.  the  best  known  Masterpieces  in  this  renowned  Collection. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON.  The  Chief 

Works  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools. 

PAINTERS  OF  THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL.  Copies  of 

important  Works  exhibited  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  in  1838,  many  not 
hitherto  published. 

SIR  EDWARD  BURNE -JONES,  G.  F .  WATTS,  R.A., 

D.  G.  ROSSETTI.  A  large  Collection  of  Autotypes  of  Works  by  these  Masters, 
including  numerous  Examples  recently  exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery,  London. 
ETCHINGS  BY  REMBRANDT.  Facsimile  Copies  from 
the  Series  now  on  Exhibition  in  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Prospectuses  of  eiich  Issue  post-free.  A  VISIT  OF  INSPECTION  IS  INVITED  TO 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY, 

FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  SALE 
OF  ALL  THE  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 
One  Guinea  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 
weekly  exchange  of  books  at  the  houses 
of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 


COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from  Two  Guineas  per  annum.  . 
N.B.  —  Two  or  Three  Friends  may 
UNITE  IN  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and 
thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post-free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

now  offered  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  New  Clearance  List  (100  Pages)  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY.  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION ;  also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  COPIES 
of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  Limited,  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET ; 

241  Brornpton  Road,  S.W.  ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LONDON. 
And  at  Barton  Arcade.  Manchester. 

H.  S0THERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
HOLBOKN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS . £37,000,000. 

WINTER  m  THE  WEST  INDIES. — 

Special  Tours.  65  days  for  £65,  by  magnificent  vessels  of  the 
ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY.— For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  18  Moorgate  Street,  or  29  Cockspur  Street  (West 
End),  London. 

LI  i  llL-OBER  AMMERGAU  AND  PARIS  EXHU 

CwJLjB  BITION  TOUR,  including  Second-class  Return  Ticket  via  Paris,  for 
the  Exhibition,  Basle,  Rhine  Falls,  Constance,  Munich,  and  eleven  days’  accommo¬ 
dation  with  a  ticket  for  the  Passion  Play,  extension  returning  via  Innfebruck  and 
Lucerne,  organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE.— Particulars,  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 


T 


HE  UNION  BANK  of 

AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 


.  Paid-up  Capital  . . . £1,500.000 

Reserve  Fund  .  800, 000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors. . . .  3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND 
are  granted  on-  the- Bank’s  Branches  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  E.  CARBERY,  Manager. 

71  CornhlU,  London,  E.C. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

19  Lombard  Street,  and  57  Charing  Cross, 
LONDON.  Established  1782. 

Lowest  Cui-rent  Rates. 

Liberal  and  Prompt  Settlements. 

Assured  free  of  all  Liability. 
Electric-Lighting  Rules  Supplied. 

F.  B.  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 


SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS.— 

LITERARY  PROPERTY.— The  Public  is 
urgently  warned  against  answering  advertisements 
inviting  MSS.,  or  offering  to  place  MSS.,  without  the 
personal  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  advertiser  or  the  advice  of  the  Society. 

By  order,  G.  HERBERT  THRING,  Secretary. 

4  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

N.B.— The  AUTHOR,  the  organ  of  the  Societv.  is 
published  monthly,  price  6d.,  by  HOP, ACE  COX, 
Bream’s  Buildings,  E.C. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’-  LIABILITY, 

Insured  against,  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  GO, 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1378. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  NOVELbythe  AUTHOR  OF  ‘THE  SOWERS.’ 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AID  BOOKSELLERS'. 

With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ISLE  OF  UWREST. 

By  HEMRY  SETOM  MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  ‘-THE  SOWERS,”  “IN  KEDAR’S  TENTS,” 
“RODEN’S  CORNER,”  Ac. 

Illustrated  London  News.—"  Altogether  for  its  in  teresting  narrative,  its  pleasant, 
unobtrusive  earnestness,  and  its  freshness  of  setting,  this  is  like  to  be  one  of  the 
best  boohs  of  the  year.” 

THE  ISLE  OF  UWREST. 

Daily  TcUgraph.-r-uUr.  Merriman  has  the  happy  gift  of  combining  admirable 
and  most  attractive  characterisation  with  an  exciting  and  romantic  story.  The 
present  booh  is  pleasurably  readable  from  start  to  finish.” 

THE  ISLE  OF  UN! REST. 

World.—' “  A  fine  story,  finely  told,  with  local  colour,  character,  and  esprit  subtly 
conveyed,  and  interest  vital  and  sustained.  For  construction  this  is  Mr.  Seton 
Merriman's  best  work.” 

Speaker.— “  A  readable  and  attractive  romance,  freshly  written  in  his  best 
epigrammatic  manner." 

THE  ISLE  OF  UNI  REST. 

Spectator. — “  Mr.  Merriman  has  at  least  three  strong  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  novel-reading  public.  He  is  a  good  workman,  he  eschews  verbosity,  and  he 
does  not  dilute  his  talent  by  over-production.  The  announcement  of  a  new  novel 
from  his  pen  consequently  gives  rise  to  agreeable  expectations,  which  are  not 
belied  by  a  perusal  ot  ‘  The  Isle  of  barest.’  ” 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  STRANGE 
STORY  OF  HESTER  WYNNE,” 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  A  LIBRARIES. — Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MARBLE  FACE. 

By  C.  CQLMORE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “A  DAUGHTER  OF  MUSIC.”  “THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF 
HESTER  WYNNE,”  &c. 


NEW  WORK  BY  FRANK  T.  BULIEN. 

ON  OCTOBER  10ih. — Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE 
MERCHANT  SERVICE: 

Being  the  Polity  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for 
’Longshore  Readers. 

By  FRANK  T„  BULLED, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘CACHALOT,’”  “THE  LOG 
OF  A  SEA-WAIF."  Ac. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “VICE-VERSA.” 

ON  OCTOBER  10th. 

With  a  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE. 

By  F,  A  SESTET, 

AUTHOR  OF  “VICE-VERSA,”  “THE  GIANT’S  ROBE,”  “A  FALLEN  IDOL,”&c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  EAGT, 

ON  OCTOBER  18th. — Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  MAN-TRAP. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  Bart., 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  PRIDE  OF  LIFE,”  “THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE 
SEASON,”  4c. 


SHAKSPERE’S  PREDECESSORS 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  DRaMA. 

By  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS.  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION, 
large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

***  This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  New  Editions  of  Symonds’  Travel 
Sketches  and  of  “  The  Renaissance  in  Italy.” 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  POPULAR 
2s.  6d.  LIBRARY. 

ON  OCTOBER  18m.— In  limp  red  cloth,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  Eart.,  Author  of  “  The  Pride  of  Life,”  &c. 


MR.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  REAL  FOUNDER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL, 

HUNTER  &  EXPLORER  :  the  Story  of  his  Life. 

With  Certain  Correspondence  and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of 
David  Livingstone,  hitherto  unpublished. 

By  his  Son,  W.  EDWARD  OSWELL. 

With  an  Introduction  by  FRANCIS  GALTON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 

In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations,  demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 

'  Sixty  years  ago  the  interior  of  South  Africa  was  a  blank  on  our  maps.  To-day 
we  are  building  up  on  this  blank  space  a  new  and  great  Empire.  It  Is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  we  should  cast  a  retrospective  glance  on  the  work  of  the  pioneers 
in  those  regions,  the  men  who  went  out  iu  the  spirit  of  a  midsummer  holiday  to 
fight  swamp  and  forest  and  savage  tribes.  Such  a  one  was  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  Himself  the  most  daring  and  successful  hunter  and  explorer  throughout 
South  Africa,  he,  along  with  Murray  and  Livingstone,  at  that  time  inexperienced 
in  African  travel,  led  the  epoch-making  expedition  which  connected  the  pastoral 
uplands  with  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  equatorial  region,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  Empire  in  Africa  which  is  being  consolidated  to-day. 


THROUGH  the  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT 

A  Narrative  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  1898-99, 
to  the  South  Pole. 

By  FREDERICK  A.  COOK. 

SurgeoD  and  Anthropologist  to  the  Expedition. 

With  4  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and 
Drawings,  1  vol.,  £1  net. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.—"  The  author  was  endowed  with  a  keen  observation, 
a  lively  interest  in  everything  around  him,  and,  above  all,  a  cheerful  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances.  He  tells  the  story  of  his  fascinating 
voyage  with  a  briskness  and  good  humour  which  make  his  book  excellent  reading. ' 


ROMAN  ART: 

Some  of  its  Principles,  and  their  Application  to  Early  Christian  Paintincr. 
By  FRANZ  WICKHOFF.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Stroxg, 
LL.D.  With  14  Plates  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations,  1  vol.,  £1 16s.  net. 

-  A1  For  many  years  the  Art  of  Rome  has  been  considered  to  be  a  decadent 
offshoot  from  the  Greek.  In  this  work  Professor  AVickhoff  demonstrates  by  the  aid 
of  certain  examples,  how  completely  independent  and  individual  Roman  Art  Is. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE. 

By  HENPiY  JAMES.  AVith  12  Photogravures.  32  Full-page  Engravings,  and 
40  Illustrations  in  the  text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  bv  JOSEPH 
PENNELL.  1  vol.,  10s.  net.  [Shortly. 

*V*  This  is  the  very  personal  record  of  the  writer's  wanderings  in  Touraine  and 
of  his  visits  to  the  historic  castles  in  that  delightful  country.  His  charming  word- 
sketches  are  supplemented  by  a  series  of  Drawings  from  the  accomplished  peuc.l 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell. 

THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE. 

By  CHARLES  WHIBLEY.  AVith  a  Frontispiece,  1  vol.,  7s.  6d. 

**«  Mr.  Whibleyin  this  book  gives  us  vivid  studies  of  those  masters  of  dandyism 
who  have  become  historic  characters  because  they  cultivated  to  perfection  the 
Art  of  Life,  and  set  the  lashions  of  their  times. 


F8GTSOM. 

IN  ONE  VOLUME,  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

MR.  GILBERT  PARKER’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 

VOICES  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL.  [Fourteenth  Thousand. 
The  Standard.  —  “  A  grave  contribution  to  thought  concerning  India,  a3 
well  as  an  excellent  story.” 

THE  COURTESY  DAME. 

By  R.  MURRAY  GILCHRIST. 

The  Academy.—"  Admirably  constructed,  well  wrought,  and  thoroughly  homo¬ 
geneous.  As  original  as  it  is  delighttul." 

THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS. 

By  GERTRUDE  DIN. 

The  Daily  Mail— "A  brave  book,  instinct  with  the  life  that  touches  ns  at  every 
point,  wise  with  the  wisdom  and  charity  of  observation  and  experience.” 

THIRTEEN  STORIES. 

By  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

The  Athemeum  — “ Their4nos't~prominent  feature  is  the  varied  and  adventurous 
life  they  depict.  They  have  aremarkable  flavour  and  piquancy.” 

PETERSBURG  TALES. 

By  OLIVE  GARNETT. 

THE  EAGLE’S  HEART. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND.  [ October  12th « 

THE  STORY  OF  RONALD  KESTREL. 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON.  [October  16th. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  ELLEN  GLASGOW.  [ Second  Impression. 

The  Times.—"  It  has  many  things  to  recommend  it.  Miss  Glasgow  has  written 
a  clever  and  interesting  book.  Her  characters  are  all  alive.” 


Mr.  TleinemaniTs  Motes  on  some  Forthcoming  Boohs  post-free. 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


Itfmdon  :  SMITH.  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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MACMILLAI  &  CO  HEW  BOOKS. 

IMPORTANT  MEW  WORKS  013  SOUTH  AIFRBCA, 

THE  SETTLE  WIERT  AFTER  THE 
WAR  III  SOUTH  AFRIOA. 

By  M.  J.  FARRELLY,  LL.D., 

Barrister-at-Law,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cape  Colony. 

8vo,  10s.  net. 

Mr,  .Spenser  Wilkinson,  in  the  MOUSING  POST “  The  author’s  proposals 
bear  the  impress  of  much  knowledge  of  the  countries  to  be  dealt  with  and  of 
careful  and  dispassionate  thought.  Their  publication  at  the  present  time  is  most 
opportune.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  who  propose  to  take 
their  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.” 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  STUDIES. 

By  ALFRED  HILLIER,  B.A.,  M.D, 

Author  of  “  Raid  and  Reform.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


LATEST  NOVELS  BY  FAVOURITE  AUTHORS. 


Crown  SvOj  gilt  tops,  6s,  each. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION.  ECETOM  CASTLE. 


FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 
Prejudged. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

ROSA  NOUBRETTE  CAREY. 

Rue  with  a  Difference. 


Marshfield  the  Observer. 


CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 

Modern  Broods. 


VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

THE  LEATHERSTOCKING  NOVELS  OF 
J.  FENIMQRE  COOPER. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock  and  H.  M.  Brock.  In  5  Monthly  Volumes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3s:  6d.  each. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS. 

With  a  General  Introduction  by  Mowbray  Morris,  and  25  Illustrations  by 

H.  M,  Brook. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN,  By  Charles  W. 

Wood,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated,  Svo,  10s.  net. 


Also  by  Charlies  W.  Wood. 


LETTERS  FROM  MAJORCA. 

Illustrated,  8vo,  Ms. 

DAIL?  TELECiUA  PS.  -  “  Highly 
entertaining  and  instructive. . .  .Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.” 


SECOND  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE 

RHONE.  With  88  Illustrations, 
10s.  net. 

..  TIMES.  —  “  A  pleasant,  handsome 
book,  attractive  alike  In  subject,  treat¬ 
ment,  and  illustration.” 


THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  T.  E. 

BROWN,  Author  of  “Fo’c’s’le  Yarns,”  “The  Mans  Witch,”  &c.  With 
Portrait,  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

.  (Uniform  With  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Arnold,  &c.) 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.— New  Volume. 

TWO  ESSAYS  ON  OLD  AGE  AND 

FRIENDSHIP.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Cicero  by  E.  S.  Shi'ckburge. 
Pott  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net.  [ Ready  on  Tuesday. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Book  of  the  foment. 


OVER 

70 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


NOW  READY. 


PR5GE 

03. 

ru£T„ 


AYeritaMe  Edition  cle  luxe, 


THE  EMI  0F  ROSEBERY,  K.C. 
THE  EMI  OF  ROSEBERY,  K.G. 


An  Illustrated  Biography 

BY 

JANE  T.  STODDART. 

London  :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Bow,  E.C. 


Six  Mew  Books  Mow  Ready. 

Cl)  ARCHBISHOP  ALEXANDER. 

Price  6s.  nei. 

THE  FINDING  OF  THE  BOOIC, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  All 

Ireland. 


(2)  DR.  GEORGE  MATHESON. 

Price  6s. 

STOSSES  m  TUI  TOiTiAST  OF  CHRIST. 

Volume  Two. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  MATHESON,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Edinburgh. 
The  First  Volume  of  this  Work  is  now  in  its  Fifth  Edition,  price  6s. 


(3)  ERNEST  SETON-THGMPSON. 

Price  6s.,  clbth. 

TIE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  GRIZZLY  and  IS 

DRAWINGS. 

By  ERNEST  SETON-THOMPSON,  Author  of  “  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known.” 


(4)  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD. 

Price  6s.,  cloth. 

GEORGE  WHITEFIELD,  M.A.,  Field  Preacher. 

By  JAMES  PATERSON  GLEDSTONE,  with  Illustrations. 


(5)  REV.  G.  CAMPBELL  MORGAN. 

Price  8s.  6d. 

THE  SPIRIT  ©F  GOD. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  CAMPBELL  MORGAN. 


C6)  AMY  LE  FEUVRE. 

Price  2s.,  cloth. 

BROWII  E. 

By  AMY  LE  FEUVRE,  with  4  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  C.  Groome. 


THE  ANGUS  LECTURES,  1900. 

CHRIST  THE  TRUTH,  An  Essay  towards  the 

Organisation  of  Christian  Thinking.  By  Rev.  William  Medley,  M.A.,  of 
RaWdon  College.  Crown  8 vo,  6s. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE, 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  16a. 

The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  contains 

CHINA’S  “HOLY  LAND.”  A  Visit  to  the  “Tomb  of  Confucius.  By  Ernst 
von  Hesse-Wartegg. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.  XII.  (Conclusion.)  By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morler. 
EAST  LONDON  TYPES.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Pictures  by  Joseph  Pennell 
and  L.  Raven-Hill. 

THE  HELMET  OF  NAVARRE.  III.  By  Bertha  Runkle. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


NOW  READY.— Price  Is.  6d.,  cloth, 

DISSOLUTION  DIALOGUES 

Some  Discussions  at  the  Antediluvian  Club.  Recorted 
by  A.  FOGEY,  Senior. 

Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  H.  WHATES, 

Author  of  “  The  Third  Salisbury  Administration,  1S95-1000,”  &e. 

Contents  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Nile  Valley— Uganda  and  the  Niger- 
Some  Broken  China— Massacred  Armenians— Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Concert- 
Dirt  the  Colonial  Office  Know  ?— Anglo-American  Policies— A  Deal  in  Pacifies  and 
Others— A  Great  Colonial  Minister— Newfoundland  and  Ashanti. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


Four  Mew  Books  Ready  In  a 
Few  Days. 

<1>  IAN  MACLAREN. 

Price  Ss.  Gd.,  cloth. 

CHURCH  FOLKS. 

By  IAN  MACLAREN,  Author  6f  “  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,”  &c. 


(2)  JOSEPH  HOCKING. 

Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

TOE  MADNESS  OF  DA¥I0  BARBU®, 

By  JOSEPH  HOCKING,  Author  of  “The  Purple  Robe,”  Ac.  With 
8  Illustrations  by  Sydney  Cowell. 


(3)  THE  BISHOP  OF  DERRY. 

Price  5s.  net. 

POEMS,  ehiefly  Saered. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  A.  CHADWICK,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphce. 


(4)  ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER. 

Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

TOE  ISABEL  CARNABY  BIRTH  PAY  BOOK. 

Including  Selections  from  “Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby,”  “A  Double  Thread,” 
and  “The  Farringdons.”  Arranged  by'E.  D.  BERRINGTON. 


London  :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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SWAN  SHENSCHEiN  &  CO. 


A  STUDY  OF  FEMINISM. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

By  R.  de  MAULDE  LA  CLAVlERE. 

Translated  by  G.  H.  Ely.  8yo,  pp.  xviii.-503  and  Index,  10s.  6d. 

{Ready. 

Book  I.— Family  Lite  (Marriage,  the  Married  Woman,  the  Children,  Education 
of  Girls,  the  Husband  and  the  Various  Ways  of  Slipping -his  Yoke).  II.— Social 
Life  (Philosophy  of  Life,  Science  of  Platonism,  Mission  of  Beauty,  Embroidery  of 
Life,  Intellectual  Resources,  Conversation).  III. -.-Influence  of  Women  (Political, 
Moral,  Intellectual,  Religious).  Conclusion. 

Opinions  on  the  French  Edition  “A  sort  of  Bible  of  the  feminine  life.”— 

Revue  des  Deux  Monies.  ‘‘Among writings  on  feminism  none  is  more  complete 

and  entertaining  than  M.  de  Maulde's.”— Journal  dcs  Debats.  “  A  most  captivat¬ 
ing  volume.”— Revue  des  Revues.  “  The  question  of  feminism  has  been  treated  in 
masterly  fashion.  While  he  draws  the  completes!  picture  of  French  and  Italian 
society  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  groups  his  finished  portraits 
with  accomplished  art,  he  marvellously  depicts  the  charm  and  the  influence  of 
women  at  that  curious  epoch.”— It^pubiiqiie  Prangaise.  “It  is  almost  impossible 
to  name  a  more  fascinating  book.” — Correspondant. 

“  M.  de  Maulde  writes _ with  commendable  erudition  on  the  position  of  women 

and  the  feminist  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century. ..  .These  studies - are 

Illustrated  with  an  unceasing  flow  of  anecdote  and  Citation,  never  more  apt  than 
when  employed  to  characterise  that  remarkable  group  who  were  imbued  with  the 
so-called  ‘idtes  platoniciennes.’  He  draws  many  inferences  which  have  a  direct 
application  to  the  feminist  movement  of  our  own  day.. .  -  The  book  will,  we  think, 
attract  a  wide  circle  of  readers ;  many  will  be  delighted  by  its  store  of  lively  and 
significant  anecdote,”— Athenaeum. 


THE  ANTARCTIC :  its  Geography,  Explora¬ 
tion,  Superficial  and  Geological  Structure,  Climate.  Flora,  and 
Fauna.  By  t)r.  K.  FriCKER.  Large  Coloured  Map,  Plates, 
Illustrations,  and  Bibliography,  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“  A  most  seasonable  production.”—  World.  “  Altogether  a  good,  honest  piece  of 
work.” — Chronicle.  “  An  exhaustive  account  of  what  has  been  done.”— Academy. 
“A  fascinating  history.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 

FORT  ST.  GEORGE,  MADRAS :  History  of 

our  First  Possession  in  India.  By  Mrs.  FRANK  Penny.  With 
Pen-and-ink  Sketches  and  Index,  8vo,  10s.  (id. 

“  A  useful  and  readable  book.  The  illustrations  are  not  only  interesting,  but 
marked  by  a  delicacy  of  touch  which  is  becoming  very  rare  in  pictures  of  Indian 
scenery  and  architecture.” — Athenaeum.  “  Cannot  fail  to  find  many  readers:  The 
account  of  the  early  days  of  the  East  India  Co.  is  deeply  interesting.” — West¬ 
minster  Review.  “  Must  "rank  for  a  long  time  to  come  as  the  standard  book."— 
Madras  Mail. 

NEW  BbOK  BY  CLARA  TSCHUDL 

THE  EMPRESS  AUGUSTA.  With  Coloured 

Portrait,  7s.  Cd.  Uniform  with  the  Author’s  Maria 
Antoinette,’’  “  Empress  Eugenie,”  and  “  Napoleon’s  Mother.” 

f  Shortly. 

THIRD  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY:  Life, 

Letters,1  and  Philosophical  Regimen.  Edited  by  Dr.  B.  Rand, 
of  Harvard  Univ.  Portrait,  pp.  540,  8vo,  15s. 

First  Review.  “Then  comes  ‘ The  Philosophical  Regimen’  (now  first  pub¬ 
lished),  than  which  there  has  been  no  such  strong  expression  of  stoicism  since  the 
days  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  book  is  the  outcome  of  much 
research.”— Scotsman.  Second  Review.  “  Dr.  Band  has  tapped  a  spring  of  very 

unusual  value _ Reveals  for  the  first  time  the  Earl's  direct  personal  relations 

with  the  chief  military  and  Parliamentary  leaders,  such  as  Marlborough,  Souiers, 
and  Godolphin.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

COMMERCE  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  By  the 

Author  of  “Evil  and  Evolution.”  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Shortly. 

KNOWLEDGE,  BELIEF,  AND  CERTITUDE. 

By  P.  Stocks  Turner.  8vo.  [Shortly. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  CIVILISATION  ;  or,  The 

Principles  of  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Commercial 
Prosperity.  By  C.  B.  Phipson.  8?o,  10s.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 

ATLANTIS  :  the  Book  of  the  Angels.  Inter¬ 
preted  by  D.  Bridgman  Metchim.  With  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions,  large  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 


NEW  POEM. 

AD  ASTRA. 

BY 

CHARLES  WHITWORTH  WYNNE. 

THIRD  and  CHEAPER  EDITION.  ■ 

Fcap.  4to,  5s.  net. 

“  It  is  an  essentially  religious  poem,  and  no  one  can  read  it  with¬ 
out  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  lofty  spirit  breathed  throughout 
its  flowing  and  dignified  measures.”— L iver_pool  Mercury. 


“ 1  Ad  Astra  ’  is  a  lengthy  poem  of  a  very  high  order,  full  of  the 
most  poignant  thought  and  convincing  truths.  Reminiscent  of, 
and  in  style  and  treatment  like  to,  ‘  In  Hemoriam.’  ” 

— Middlesex  Gazette. 


“  Lovers  of  verse  will  find  much  to  admire  in  Mr.  Wynne’s  work, 
in  which  he  demonstrates  the  possession  of  a  rich  poetical  gift.” 

—  York  Daily  Herald. 


“  Here  and  there  the  spirit  of  the  dead  Laureate  seems  to  breathe 
in  Mr.  Wynne’s  poem.” — South  Africa. 


“  There  is  much  in  this  poem  to  admire,  and  shining  couplets  that 
fix  themselves  in  the  memory.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 


“  In  speaking  of  nature  Mr.  Wynne  nearly  achieves  eloquence, 
and  later,  while  emphasising  his  belief  that  the  world  will  pass  from 
religious  cliques  to  a  grand  and  consoling  catholicity,  he  rises  to 
and  maintains  utterance  worthy  of  his  theme.”— Literary  World. 


“  We  dare  venture  to  say  that  this  poem  would  have  created  quite 
a  sensation  towards  the  close  of  the  last,  or  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.” — Court  Circular. 


GRANT  RICHARDS,  9  Henrietta  Street,  London. 


FOURTH  IMPRESSION,  price  Is.  6d. 

PSALMS  OF 

THE  WEST. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO. 


THE  WITCHERY  OF  BOOKS. 

By  JOHN  F.  CRUMP.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

“Full  of  enthusiasm.”— Spectator. 

“Well  worth  reading.”— Birmingham  Dally  Post. 

“Few  will  take  it  up  without  feeling  the  fascination  of  the  subject,  and  the 
masterly  way  in  which  the  author  has  treated  if.”— Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

“  A  welcome  contribution  to  literature.  Mr.  Crump,  with  the  ardour  of  a  true 
lover,  sings  the  praises  of  books  in  every  imaginable  key. ...  .In  the  chapter  on  ‘  The 

Limits  of  Literature’ Mr.  Crump  is  at  his  best _ it  illustrates  the  excellence  of 

the  author’s  styl e."— Staffordshire  Advertiser. 

“  Reminds  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  by  its  fresh  brightness."—  Walsall  Advertiser. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT 

LOA&SS 

yield  3  to  6  %. 

MUNICIPAL 

. LOA^S 

yield  3  to  5  %. 

RAILWAY  . . 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  .%. 

TRAMWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

TWO  NEW  poetical  works. 

(1)  KING  HELGE  AND  ASL0G :  Norse 

Sagas.  By  F.  J.  IVimboLt.  3s.  Gd.  [Ready. 

(2) . IN  THE  WAITING  TIME  OF  WAR, 

and  other  Poems.  By  A.  Mildmay.  2s.  Cd.  [Ready. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  and  CO  ..  Ltd,  London. 


VAN  OSS  and  CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON,  E.G. 

LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS"  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  lu  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  XS35.  Capital  esou.doo. 
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Price  SS.  Sd."  ”  Price  2s.  fid. 

THE  OCTOBER  ISSUE  OF  THE 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

WILL  CONTAIN  THE  FOLLOWING 
ARTICLES  : — 

The  South  African.  Settlement.  By  J.  B. 
Robinson. 

A  Colonist’s  Views  on  Army  Reform.  By  the 
Hon.  John  M.  Creed,  M.D.  (M.L.C.,  Sydney). 

Our  Future  Policy  in  Cigna.  By  John  Ross,  D.D. 
The  Secret  Springs  of  Russian  Policy.  By  a 
Russian  Publicist. 

The  New  French  Idealism.  By  the  Count  de 
Soissons. 

On  the  Beira  Railway.  By  L.  Orman  Cooper. 
The  Crucifixion'  And  the  War  in  the 
Creation— I.  By  the  Rev.  W.  TV.  Peyton. 
Interpolation  in  Memory.  By  Professor  Marcus 
Hartog. 

The  Proconsulate  of  Milner.  By  J.  A.  Hobson. 
Rusktn,  the  Servant  of  Art.  By  R.  Warwick 
Bond. 

The  True  Aim  of  Preventive  Medicine.  By 
Arthur  Shadwell. 

Count  von  Waldersee  in  1S70.  By  Colonel 
Lonsdale  Hale. 

“A  Progressive  Viceroy”:  Letter  to  the  Editor. 
By  “  Calcutta.” 

Obtainable  of  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  of 
THE  COLUMBUS  COMPANY,  Limited. 
Columbus  House,  43  &  43a  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

HOME  CO  UNTIES 
MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER  NUMBER  now  ready,  with  Index  to  Yol.  II. 
Price  Is.  6d.  net. 

Contents.— Chaucer  at  Aldgate.  By  Professor 
Hales.  —  History  of  Surrey. —  Westbourne 
Green.  By  W.  L.  Button, F.S.A.— Churcii.Livings 
in  Middlesex.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,— East 
Kent  rAR'isn  History.— Lincoln’s  Inn  Gateway. 
By  W.  Poley  Baildon,  F.S.A.— The  Candeler  Tomb 
at  Tottenham.— Church  Plate  ln-The  Diocese 
of  London.  By  E.  H.  Freshfield,  F.S.A.— Archery 
in  Berks  and  Surrey.  By  Rev.  W.  K.  R.  Bedford. 
—  No.  17Flf.et  Street.  By  Philip  Norman,  Treas. 
S.A.— Notes,  Queries  and  Reviews. 

The  Illustrations'  include  various  old  views  of  No. 
17  B’leet  Street:  original-drawings  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,- 
by  Hanslip  Fletcher  ;  old  engravings  of  archery  ;  por¬ 
trait  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  as  'an 'archer )'  old 
Kent  and  Surrey  views,  &c. 

London  :  F.  E.  ROBINSON  and  Co,,' 

-  20.  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbun-. 


EY!  E  DOC. 


VIN  ORDINAIRE.  f S. 

■  Pure  BORDEAUX;  an  excellent 
light  Dinner  Wine.  The  quality 
of  this  wine  will  be  found,  equal  to  14/6  8/3 

wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 
prices. 

ST.  ESTEPH  E 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  -in 
bottle.  The  appreciation  this  wine 
meets  with  from  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  customers 
it  procures  ns  in  London  and  the 
Provinces,  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who 
like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


17/6  9/9 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage 
Paid  to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases 
and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret 
sold  in  Great  Britain  to  equal  them  in  value.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  wines  sold  elsewhere  at  16/-  and  20/-  a 
dozen  and  upwards. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of 
6d.  per  dozen. 

JAMES  SMSTH  AND  GO., 

WINE.  MERCHANTS.  - 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street. 
Manchester:  26  Market  Street. 

Birkbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

fcuUTHAMPTON  BLDGS..  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  cent,  interest 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £lu0. 

The  BIltKBECK  ALMANACK,  with,  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFTj Manager. 
THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN’S '  NEW  BOOKS. 

In  spite  of  the  most  violent  abuse,  THE  MASTER- 
CHRISTIAN  continues  its  triumphant  career.  100,000  copies 
ivere  printed  before  publication,  and  a  New  Edition  of  25,000 
is  being  prepared. 

Messrs.  Methuen  call  attention  to  the  publication,  on  October 
10th,  of  Mr.  ANTHONY  HOPE’S  New  Novel  of  modern  politics 
and  society,  QUISANTE.  Crown  Svo ,  6s. 

They  bey  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  publication  of  New 
Novels  'by  Mr.  MAX  PEMBERTON,  Mr.  EDEN  PHILI  POTTS, 
Mr.  HENRY  JAMES,  Mr.  ROBERT  If IC HESS,  Mr.  ARTHUR 
MORRISON,  LUCAS  31 A  LET,  3Ir.  BLOUNDELLE  BURTON, 
and  Mr.  BARING-GO  ULD.  The  titles  of  these  boohs  are  men¬ 
tioned  below.  - 

3Iessrs.  3Iethuen  notv  publish  Mr.  TV.  TV.  JACOBS’  two  well- 
known  Books,  SEA  URCHINS  and  MANY  CARGOES.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

-They  are  now  publishing  several  New  Volumes  in  <(  THE 
LITTLE  LIBRARY,”  a  charming  series  of  miniature  classics 
edited  by  well-known  Scholars.  The  latest  volumes  are  ; — 
CRANFORD,  Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS; 

LORD  TENNYSON'S  EARLY  FOEMS,  Edited  by 
J.  CHUIITON  COLLINS;  and 
EOTHEN,  Edited  by  a  brilliant  but  anonymous  critic. 
These  little  books,  which  are  published  at  1».  (id.  net,  in  cloth, 
and  2s,  6d,  net,  in  leather,  form  delightful  presents  of  permanent 
value. 

The  Twelfth  Part,  price  Is.,  of  31e$srs.  Methuen’s  well-known 
HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR,  Edited  by  3Ir.  FOSTER 
CUNLIEFE,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  is  notv  ready.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  Story  of  Vaal  Frantz  and  commences  the  Fourth 
Attempt  of  the  Relief  of  Ladysmith.  This  history  has  been 
recognised  on  all  hands  as  the  most  serious  and  reasoned,  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  the  war.  It  is  splendidly  illustrated. 


FOURTEEN  POPULAR  NOVELS.— 6s.  each. 


THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER 

THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE 

A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT 

CUNNING  MURRELL 

THE  SOFT  SIDE 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING 

WINEFRED 

PATH  AND  GOAL 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE 

SERVANTS  OF  SIN 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON 

THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN 

Messrs.  Methuen's  Booh  Gazette  and  New  Catalog 


Marie  Corelli 
Lucas  Malet 
Max  Pemberton 
W.  W.  Jacobs 
Arthur  Morrison 
Henry  James 
Eden  Phillpotts 
3.  Baring-Gould 
Ada  Cambridge 
Stephen  Crane 
Robert  Hichens 
J.  Bloundelle  Burton 
Dorothea  Gerard 
Richard  Marsh 

ue  will  he  sent  to  any  address. 


METHUEN  and  CO.,  36  Essex  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 


FOUNDED  1329. 

THE  CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

2  and  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

Patrons— The  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY ;  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK. 
President— The  BISHOP  of  LONDON.  Vice-President— The  LORD  HARRIS. 

TRUSTEES— The  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER:  The  DEAN  of  YORK;  Sir  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart.; 

G.  T.  BIDDULPH,  Esq. 

Chairman— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER.  Deputy-Chairman— Sir  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart. 
Physician -J.  KINGSTON  FOWLER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.  Secretary— G.  H.  HODGSON,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Actuary— F.  B.  WYATT,  Esq.,  F.I.A. 


The  Society  is  conducted  on  the  MUTUAL  PRINCIPLE  entirely  in  the 

interests  of 

THE  CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

Accumulated  Fund,  £4,184,196.  Annual  Income,  £409,317. 

The  Security  afforded  by  the  Society  is  Absolute. 

The  Bonuses -are  on  an  exceedingly  high  scale. 

. The  Annual  Premiums  are  lower  than  those  usually  charged  ;  and 

The  Conditions  of  Assurance  are  most  favourable. 


WHOLE-LIFE  AND  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  GRANTED  at  Low  PREMIUMS,  WITH  RIGHT  OP 

participation  in  Profits, 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

With  18  Plates  and  35  Illustrations  In  the  Text,  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

SPORT  AND  TRAVEL,  EAST 
AND  WEST. 

By  FREDERICK  COURTENEY  SELOUS, 

Author  of  “A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa,"  &c. 
Contents.—  A  Month  In  Asia  Minor— After  Wild  Goats  on  the  Maimun  Dagh 
—Travel,  Sport,  and  Ornithology  in  Asia  Minor— Notes  bn  a  Latter-Day  Hunting 
Trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains— Second  Trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


With  8  Photogravure  Illustrations  from  the  Original  Drawings  hy 
Archibald  Thorburu.  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

AUTUMNS  IN  ARGYLESHXRE 
WITH  ROD  AND  GUN. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  GATHORNE-HARDY. 


Crown  Svo,  6s. 

ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

By  A.  M,  F., 

Authoress  of  ‘'Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign  Homes." 


With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8  other  Illustrations,  crown  Sro,  5s.  net. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A 
TRAMP. 

By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD. 


With  2  Portraits,  crown  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

JAMES  MARTINEAU: 

A  Biography  and  Study. 

By  A.  W.  JACKSON,  A.M. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  “  FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES.' 

PIKE  AND  PERCH, 

By  WILLIAM  SENIOR 

(“  Redspinner,”  Editor  of  the  Field). 

With  Chapters  by  “JOHN  BICKERDYKE"  and  W.  H.  POPE. 
COOKERY,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  George  Roller,  and  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo,  os. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 

PSYCHOLOGY: 

Empirical  and  Rational. 

.CBy  MICHAEL  MAHER,  S.  J„ 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  at  Stonyhurst  College ;  Examiner  for  the  Diploma 
in  Teaching  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

FOURTH  EDITION,  RE-WRITTEN  AND  ENLARGED. 

Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 


Crown  Svo.  6s. 

EDMUND  FULLESTON; 

Or,  The  Family  Evil  Genius. 

By  B.  B.  WEST, 

Author  of  “  Half  Hours  with  the  Millionaires,”  &c. 


i  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

OCTOBER,  1900. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

The  German  Danger  in  the  Far  East.  By  X. 

Electors  and  the  Navy.  By  C.  McL.  McHardy. 

A  Plea  for  the  Control  of  China.  By  Captain  F.  E.  Younghusband, 
Author  of  “  The  Heart  of  a  Continent.” 

Vatican  and  Quirixal.  By  Richard  Bagot. 

General  Wolfe’s  Letters.  By  Miss  Godley. 

The  Oxford  Undergraduate.  By  H.  Brodrick. 

American  Atfairs.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

The  Investor’s  Opportunity.  By  W.  R.  Lawson. 

Ghost-Bereft.  By  Miss  Jane  Barlow. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Australia.  By  An  English  Catholic. 
Greater  Britain. 

Frice  2s.  6d. 

London :  EDWAFiD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.  —  State  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Lawrence 
and  Bnllen's  Sumptuous  Editions  of  “Decameron,”  “Rabelais,”  A-c.,  9  vols., 
£8  Ss.  (cost  £11  14s.  net);  “Dumas’  Celebrated  Crimes,”  8  vols..  Illustrated, 
SSs.  6d.  ( pub.  £4  4s.  net).— Libraries  and  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  tor 
Cash, -HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham, 


MESSRS.  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BY  THE  EARL  OF  ROSSLYN, 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

TWICE  CAPTURED.  Post  8to, 
TWICE  CAPTURED.  10s-6d- 

A  Record  of  Adventure  during1  the  Boer  War. 

By  the  EARL  OF  ROSSLYN. 

With  over  Sixty  Illustrations,  post  Svo.  1 0s.  6d. 

"The  story  of  the  imprisonment  with  its  terrible  monotony  is  vividly  related, 
and  the  description  of  the  scenes  at  the  last,  when  the  flight  of  Kruger  and  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Roberts  restored  so  many  brave  men  to  liberty  once  more,  Is 
among  the  best  passages.’’— Morning  Post. 

“  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  no  correspondent  to 
whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  chronicle  events  of  the  war  has  had  more  varied  or  more 
stirring  experiences.”— Daily  News. 

“The  volume  is  sure  to  enlist  many  readers.  It  embraces  some  aspects  of  the 
campaign  of  which  the  writer  had  practically  a  journalistic  monopoly. ..  .The 
letterpress  is  enriched  and  illuminated  by  a  Wealth  of  illustrations  reproduced 
from  photographs  taken  by  himself  during  his  adventures  on  the  veldt  and  in 
captivity.”— Scotsman. 


JOSEPH  CONRAD’S  NEW  STORY. 

LORD  JIM :  a  Tale. 

By  Joseph  Conrad.  Author  of  “The  Nisrger  of  the  Narcissus.” 
“An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,”  “Tales  of  Unrest,”  Ac.  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  [ October  lAth. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HOW  WE  ESCAPED  FROM  PRE¬ 
TORIA.  By  Captain  A.  Haldane.  D.S.O..  2nd  Battalion 
Gordon  Highlanders.  With  3  Portraits  and  2  Plans  of  the 
Staats  Model  School,  Pretoria,  Is. 

“  As  exciting  as  anything  in  Dumas. ’’-'-Npcetafor. 

“Since  he  read  ‘  Monte  Cristo.’  my  Baronite  lias  not  come  upon  anything  more 
stirring  than  the  story  of  the  captivity  ot  the  other  officers."— Punch. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

A  KING’S  PAWN:  a  Romance. 

Bv  Hamilton  Drummond.  Author  of  “  A  Man  of  his  Age,” 
“  For  the  Religion,"  &e.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  FROM 

THE  ROMAN  OCCUPATION,  By  Andrew  Lang.  Yd.  I. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  1  Maps,  demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

“  Mr.  Lang  is  justified  in  undertaking  the  ambitious  task  which  he  has  set  him¬ 
self.  He  possesses-  undoubtedly  mauy  of  the.  best  qualifications  for  it— amazing 
industry  and  power  of  hard  work,  originality  and  independence  of  judgment,  a 
critical  temper  with  a  saving  sense  of  humour,  insight  into  character  and  a  bright 
and  facile  pen. . .  .He  is  always  suggestive  and  stimulating.  —Athenaeum. 


FOURTH  IMPRESSION. 

SONGS  OF  THE  GLENS  OF 

ANTRIM.  By  Moira  O’Neill.  Crown  8vo,  in  artistic  binding,  gilt  top, 
3s.  6d. 

“They  are  genuine  songs.... The  true  lyrical  note  rings  clear  through  these 
poems,  and  humour,  fancy,  sense  of  natural  beauty,  and  the  lighter  shades  of 
melancholy  abound.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 


■SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

JOHN  RU8KIN.  “Modern  English 

Writers.”  By  Mrs.  Meynbll.  With  a  Biographical  Chronology,  crown  Svo, 
2s.  6d. 

“Mrs.  Meynell’s  book  is,  above  all,  definite,  stimulating,  suggestive— an 
incentive  and  an  aid  to  the  wide  and  more  intelligent  reading  of  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  closing  century.  To  all  the  magnificent  maze  of  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  writing  the  volume  gives  a  fine  clue.”— Daily  Telegraph. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  1,020..  OCTOBER,  1900.  2s.  6d. 

Doom  Castle  ;  a  Romance.  By  Neil  Munro.  Chaps,  1-4. 

Almond’s  Nek.  By  -  Linesman.” 

How  an  English  Girl  Taught  a  Pennsylvania  Country  School. 

In  the  Heart  of  Kalimantan.  By  Hugh  Clifford,  C.M.G. 

Prince  Charles  Edward. 

Lord  Jim  :  a  Sketch.  By  Joseph  Conrad. 

A  Month  in  Ireland.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Situation  in  Scotland. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  Method— Clifford  V.  Grundy— The  Misfortunes  of  the  St. 
James’s  Theatre— An  Ancient  Scandal— Literary  Somnambulism— The  Ideas 
of  the  Air— The  Criminal  Plagiarist— A  Plea  for  Legitimate  Plagiarism— 
The  Example  of  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  and  Moliere— Their  Justification— Tim 
Masterpiece  of  the  Century— Miss  Corelli  and  “The  Master-Christian.” 

The  Military  Policy  of  the  Country  bUoi'LD  be  an  Offensive  Policy. 
The  Dissolution  of  Parliament. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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ALL  READERS  OF  “THE  SPECTATOR” 

CAN  NOW  OBTAIN  THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAN  NiCA 


FOR  k  FIRST  PAYMENT  OF  FIVE  SHILUNCS. 


XT  HAS  LONG-  BEEN  A  HARDSHIP  that  only  a  man  of  large  means  could  purchase  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  because  it  was 
beyond  the  resources  of  others  to  pay  the  price  down.  Now  an  expedient  has  been  found,  the  “  Daily  Mail  ”  offering,  complete,  the 
twenty-five  volumes  of  “The  Times”  reprint  of  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  in  return  for  EIVE  SHILLINGS  IN'  CASH,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  subscriber,  after  the  receipt  of  the  books,  in  small  monthly  instalments  of  Twelve  Shillings 
each.  The  result  being  that  to  ALL 

1.  A  book  is  offered  which  is  undeniably  the  best  book  ever  published ;  at 

2,  A  price  which  is  a  Bargain  Price,  being  50  per  cent,  reduction  from  the  publishers’  price ;  and 

3.  For  Five  Shillings  the  complete  twenty-five  volumes  are  delivered  to  the  subscriber,  who 

4.  Only  then  begins  to  pay  his  monthly  instalments  of  Twelve  Shillings, 

so  that  every  man.  can  now  obtain  for  his  own  property  a  “  Library  of  Universal  Knowledge.” 

MOBILISATION  ©F  THE  WORLD’S  WISDOM. 

The  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  sums  up  all  human  knowledge  from  the  commencement  of  learning  and  research  until  the  closing 
days  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  Science,  Literature,  History,  and  Art,  written  by  accomplished  men  o.f  letters  and 
the  foremost  experts  of  the  day  ;  copiously  illustrated  With  coloured  plates,  maps,  plans,  and  over  9,000  other  illustrations  ;  admirably 
and  strongly  bound.  It  is  unique  in  its  combination  of  instruction  and  entertainment,  for  it  is  no  mere  collection  of  dry  facts  and  dreary 
figures,  but  a  series  of  brilliantly  written  treatises  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  the  student,  to  the  man  of  educated  taste,  and  to  the  man 

who  “  likes  to  know  about  things.” 

A  FIRST  PAYMENT  OF  FIVE  SHILLINGS 

IS  ALL  YOU  NEED  SEND,  AND  IN  RETURN  YOU  RECEIVE  THE  COMPLETE  SET  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIVE  VOLUMES 

OF  THE  “  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA.” 

Only  after  the  Receipt  of  the  TWENTY-FIVE  VOLUMES  do  the  Monthly  Payments  of 

TWELVE  SHILLINGS 

Commence. 

Now,  for  the  First  Time,  you  can  thus  secure  the  TWENTY-FIVE  VOLUMES  for  a  First  Payment  of  Five  Shillings,  paying 

the  REMAINDER  of  the  price  at  the  rate  of 

LESS  THAN  SIXPENCE  A  DAY.  But  the  Time  is  Limited. 


FROM  “  THE  SPECTATOR  ”  : — “  Very  few  quite  recognise  either  the  range  or  the  vagueness  of  the  information  possessed  by  tbe 
educated.  Each  man  probably  knows  well,  in  many  cases  singularly  well,  bis  own  subject — i.e.,  the  subject  he  is  obliged  to  know,  whether 
for  pecuniary  reasons,  or  professional  reasons,  or  reasons  of  pride — and  probably  one  other  subject,  which  is  the  recreation  of  his  mind,  and 
is,  three  times  out  of  five,  something  quite  alien  to  the  mental  pursuit  you  would  expect  him  to  be  interested  in  ;  but  he  also  knows  in  a 
way — or,  rather,  thinks  he  knows — some  ninety-eight  others.  As  a  fact,  he  does  not  know  them,  but  has  only  certain  ideas  about  them, 
the  debris,  very  often,  of  half-forgotten,  half-imperfect  reading  ;  and  whenever  he  has  to  use  such  knowledge,  or  is  brought  to  book  about 
it  by  a  serious  question  or  a  conversational  contradiction,  he  wants  to  revive  his  memory,  or,  as  he  phrases  it,  to  ‘  look  his  facts  up.’  He 
knows  the  impression  the  figure  has  made  on  him^  but  he  has  ‘  forgotten  his  bones.’  Half  the  intelligent  squires  of  the  country — and  an 
intelligent  squire  is,  like  an  intelligent  natal  officer ,  about  twice  as  intellectually  inquisitive  as  anybody  else  you  meet,  being  the  victim  of  a 
perpetually  unslahed  thirst — are  just  in  that  position,  and  an  Encyclopedia  which  they  can  consult  quickly  and  with  hope  is  as  pleasant 
to  them  as  a  conversable  doctor  within  reach  is  to  a  valetudinarian'.' 


Specimen  Volumes,  Bindings,  and  Bookcase  ean  be  seen, 
and  full  details  obtained,  at  the  following  places : 


HEAR  BOUVERIESL,  FLEETS!. 

“DAILY  MAIL”  0FFCE  (“Encyclo¬ 
paedia"  Department),  4  Harms- 
worth  Buildings,  Tallis  Street, 
E.C. 


LONDON. 

NEAR  CANNON  ST.  STATION. 


Messrs.  Win.  Dawson .  and  Sons, 
Limited,  121  Cannon  Street, 
E.C. 


HEAR  THE  BANK. 

Messrs.  Cramer  and,  Co.,  Limited, 
16-40  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

HEAR  MARK  LANE. 

Messrs.  Eyre  and .  Spottiswoode,  101 
Leadenhall  Street. 


WEST  END. 

Messrs.  Cramer  and  Co.,  Limited, 
207  and  209  Regent  Street,  W. 

NEAR  CHARING  CROSS. 

Messrs.  Win.  Dawson  and  Sons, 
Limited,  23  Northumberland 
Avenue. 


ENQUIRY  FORM. 

Please  send  me  the  Illustrated  Prospectus 
of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  Order 
Form,  and  full  details  of  the  “  Daily  Mail  ” 
offer ,  and  provisionally  reserve  me  a  Set 
of  the  Volumes. 


This  Enquiry 
Form  can  be  sent 
in  an  open  en  ve¬ 
lope  with  only  a 
halfpenny  stamp. 


\Name 1  .. 
[Address’] 

Sp.  59 


MANCHESTER.  PRO™CE& 

Messrs.  FORSYTH  BROS.,  126  and  128  Beahsgate,  Manchester. 

CARDIFF  . — Messrs.  Wm.  Dawson,  Hayes  Buildings,  Working.  Street. 
EXETER  , — Messrs.  Wm.  DaWson,  22  Gandy  Street. 

LEICESTER  , — Messrs.  Wm.  Dawson,  7b  Halford  Street. 


Please  address  to  the  “2>ailg  /IMtl,”  “Encyclopedia” 
Department,  4  Hakmswoeth  Buildings,  Tallis 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

Ob  send  a  Post-Card  asking  fob  Full  Details. 
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KEGAM  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &.  CO.,  LTD. 


NEW  WOKE  BY  PROP.  DOWDEN. 

PURITAN  AND  ANGLICAN:  Studies  in 

Literature.  By  Prof.  Edward  DowdEn,  LL.D.  Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

[Shortly. 

The  English  Bookman’s 
Library. 

EDITED  BY  A.  W.  POLLARD. 

ENGLISH  EMBROIDERED  BOOKBIND- 

INGS.  By  C'Wit  Davenport.  With  Illustrations,  10s.  6d.  net. 

‘  Mr.  Davenport’s  excellent  reproductions  and  his  clear  descriptions  will  give 
real  pleasure  to  every  one  who  is  Interested  in  the  subject.”— Spectator. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  PRINT¬ 

ING.  1476-1838.  By  Henry  R.  Plomer.  With  Illustrations,  ,10s.  6d.  net. 

[Shortly. 


NEW  SERIES. 

THE  LIBRARY.  Edited  by  J.  Y.  W.  Mac- 

Alister.  Published  Quarterly.  Royal  Svo,  Ss.  net  per  Part.  Parts  I.  to  III. 
now  ready,  Par  t  IY.  now  ready.  Pour  Parts,  bound  in  one  Volume,  cloth, 
12s.  net. 


ENGLAND  UNDER  PROTECTOR  SOMER¬ 

SET.  By  A.  F.  POLLARD.  Post  Svo,  buckram,  6s.  net. 

This  book  illustrates  in  detail  the  policy  of  the  Protector,  the  first  ruler  of 
England  who  believed  in  religious  toleration  and  political  liberty.  Incidentally  it 
corrects  some  erroneous  views  generally  prevalent  on  the  history  of  Edward  VI.’s 
reign. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  JOHANNES  JANSSEN. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  M.  Christie.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Demy 
Svo,  25s.  l Immediately . 


The  WolseSey  Series. 

EDITED  BY  CAPT.  W.  H.  JAMES. 

OPERATIONS  OF  GENERAL  GURKO’S 

ADVANCE  GUARD  IN  1877.  By  C'ol.  EPAUCHIN.  Translated  by  H. 
Havelock-  Demy  Svo,  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 


The  British  Empire  Series. 

A  Study  of  the  Life,  Resources,  and  Future  Prospects  of  the  British  Empire. 
IN  FIVE  VOLUMES. 

With  12  Maps,  large  post  8vo,  6s.  per  volume. 

Vol.  I.— INDIA,  ] 

Vol.  II.— BRITISH  AFRICA.  -  READY. 

■Vol.  IIP— BRITISH  AMERICA.  J 

VOLUME  IV. 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  POLYNESIA.  With 

an  Introduction  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  COCKBURN,  M.D.,  and  2  Maps.  Large 
post  Svo,  6s.  [Immediately. 

VOLUME  V. 

GENERAL.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebtot,  and  2  Maps.  Post  8vo,  6s.  [ Shortly . 

“  The  idea  of  the  series  is  admirable.  We  get  a  frank,  straightforward  opinion 
from  an  independent  source.  "—Spectator. 

“  No  library  or  institute  should  be  without  the  complete  series.” — Literature. 

“  The  volumes  are  of  solid  and  permanent  utility.’’— Globe. 

VENTILATION  AND  HEATING.  By  J.  S. 

Billings,  A.M.,  M.D.  With  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 

WATERWORKS  FOR  SMALL  CITIES  AND 

TOWNS.  By  John  Goodell.  With  Illustrations  and  Plans,  demy  Svo, 
10s.  net. 


NEW  AND  DAINTY  EDITION. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  ASIA;  or,  The  Great  Re¬ 
nunciation.  By  Sir  Edwin  ARNOLD,  II. A.,  K.C.I.B.,  C.S.X.  32mo,  cloth, 
Is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  net. 

Westminster  Biographies. 

ROBERT  BROWNING.  By  Arthur  Waugh. 

.  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

“  This  is  in  every  sense  an  excellent  piece  of  Work.  The  two  personalities  Of 
Robert  Browning  and  his  wife  are  sympathetically  treated,  and  there  is  some 
admirable  criticism  of  their  literary  work.”— Spectator. 

JOHN  WESLEY.  By  Frank  Banpield. 

16 mo,  cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Ready  October  20th. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH,  ENGLISH  AND 

FRENCH  DICTIONARY  FOR  THE  POCKET.  By  John  Bellow?.  Both 
Divisions  on  same  page ;  Masculine  and  Feminine  words  shown  by  distinguish¬ 
ing  types  ;  Conjugations  of  all  the  Verbs ;  Liaison  marked  in  French  part  and 
Hints  to  Aid  Pronunciation,  together  with  Tables  and  Maps.  Revised  bv 
A.  Bh’LJAME.  Roan,  10s.  6d. ;  morocco,  12s.  6d.  J 

“  As  complete  a  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  languages  as  has  ever 
teen  published.”—  Times. 

“A  pocket  dictionary  without  a  rival.”— Spectator. 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR,  PAUL  CARUS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVIL,  AND  THE 

IDEA  OF  EVIL.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Dr. 
Paul  Carus.  With  many  Ulustrations,  6uper-royal  Svo,  30s.  [ Immediately . 


P.Y  DR.  KARL  FINK. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

An  Authorised  Translation  of  Dr.  Karl  FINN’S  “Gcschichte  der  Elemental- - 
mathematik.”  By  W.  Woodruff  Behan  and  D.  Eugene  Smith.  Crown 
8 vo,  6s.  net. 


WORKS  BY  PROF.  TH.  RIBOT. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ATTENTION.  Third 

Edition.  Authorised  Translation.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  PERSONALITY.  Second 

Edition.  Authorised  Translation.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  WILL.  Authorised 

Translation.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  IDEAS. 

Authorised  Translation  by  Frances  A.  Welby.  Cloth,  crown  8yo,  5s. 

“  A  characteristic  contribution  to  psychology.”— Hature.  ' 


BY  PROF.  F.  MAX  MULLER.  P.C. 

THREE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  ON 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT.  With  a  Correspondence  on  “Thought 
Without  Words,”  between  F.  Max  Muller  and  Francis  Galton,  the  Dcke 
or  Argyll,  George  J.  Romanes,  and  others.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF 

LANGUAGE.  The  Oxford  University  Extension  Lectures,  with  a  Supple¬ 
ment  “My  Predecessors,”  an  Essay  on  the  Genesis  of  “The  Science  of 
Thought.”  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


BY  BE.  ALFRED  BIIJET. 

THE  PSYCHIC  LIFE  of  MICRO-ORGANISMS 

Authorised  Translation.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

ON  DOUBLE  CONSCIOUSNESS.  Studies  in 

Experimental  Psychology.  Third  Edition,  pp.  03,  paper  covers,  Od. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  REASONING. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


BY  PROF.  ERNST  MACH. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  MECHANICS.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  Thomas  J.  McCORMack.  With 
250  Cuts  and  Illustrations,  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d. 

POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  T.  J.  McCormack.  Third  Edition,  53  Cuts,  cloth,  crown  Svo, 
gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ANALYSIS  OF 

THE  SENSATIONS.  Translated  by  C.  M.  Williams.  37  Cuts,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  -6s.  6d. 


DR.  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY’S  NEW  'WORK. 

SOLOMON  &  SOLOMONIC  LITERATURE. 

portrays  the  Evolution  of  the  Solomonic  Legends  In  the  History  of  Judaism, 
Christianity,  Hinduism, -Buddhism,  &  also  in  Ancient  &  Modern  Folklore. 
Large  crown  SYo,  cloth,  6s. 


AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK  ON  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

SCIENCE  AND  FAITH ; 

Or,  Man  as  alt  Animal,  and  Man  as  a  Member  of  Society. 

With  a  Discussion  of  Animal  Societies. 

By  Dr.  PAUL  TOPINARD,  Editor  of  the  Revue  d'Anthropoloyie. 
Translated  by  THOS.  J.  MCCORMACK. 

Cjoth,  crown  Svo,  6s.  Cd.  net. 

“A  very  learned  and- able  Work.’—  Literary  World. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  elections  are  practically  over,  and  the  Government 
have  received  a  vote  of  unabated  confidence,  for  their 
new  majority  will  be  as  great  as  in  1895.  We  have  nothing 
to  add  to  what  we  said  last  week  as  to  the  significance  of  this 
most  satisfactory  result.  The  following  table  gives  the  figures 
of  the  election  returns  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press: — 


Conservatives 
Liberal  Unionists 
Liberals  (including  Labour) 
Nationalists  . 

Total  returned 
Unionist  majority 


318} 
63j 
163} 
79  3 

623 


381 


242 


139 


The  news  from  China  continues  to  he  confused  and 
perplexing  in  the  extreme.  There  is  the  same  difficulty 
among  the  Powei'S  to  find  a  definite  policy. — It  is  not  so  much 
that  they  differ  actively  as  that  they  cannot  find  a  common  plan 
of  action. — There  is  also  the  same  ominous  silence  from  the 
real  rulers  of  China.  There  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  chatter 
about  commissioners  and  plenipotentiaries  and  negotiators, 
but  those  who  can  order  the  guns  to  fire  in  China  give  no 
sign,  but  are  moving  on  a  line  of  thought  and  action 
as  yet  entirely  obscure  to  the  European  mind.  Perhaps 
when  the  Empress  reaches  her  new  capital  we  shall  know 
more  of  her  plans.  Meantime  the  news  from  Pekin  is  in  no 
sense  illuminative.  The  Russians,  according  to  the  Times 
correspondent,  have  evacuated  the  Summer  Palace,  and  we 
and  the  Italians  have  occupied  it,  replacing  the  Chinese  to 
whom  it  was  handed  over  by  the  Russians,  while  the  Germans 
have  occupied  the  Dowager-Empress’s  Palace,  which  the 
Russians  returned  to  the  Chinese  after  having  looted  it. 
Prom  Tientsin  comes  news  of  a  joint  punitive  expedition 
being  fitted  out  from  that  place  and  Pekin  respectively,  with 
Pao-ting-fu  as  the  objective.  Generally  Count  Waldersee 
seems  to  be  actively  organising  the  forces  under  his  command. 


The  South  African  war  news  is  this  week  very  meagre. 
There  have  been  one  or  two  “  unfortunate  incidents  ”  on  the 
railway  line,  but  they  have  been  more  than  balanced  by  the 
good  progress  made  by  our  forces  in  the  general  work  of 
putting  down  the  wandering  bands  of  hostile  Boers.  A  great 
many  prisonershave  been  captured — aboutsixhundredor  more 
this  week — and  by  this  time  the  total  must  be  getting  on  for 
seventeen  thousand.  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  it  is  announced,  is 
coming  home,  and  he  is  succeeded  in  the  Lydenburg  district  by 
General  Lyttelton.  General  Buller  very  naturally  received 
a  hearty  send-off  from  his  army,  with  whom  he  has  always 
been  extremely  popular.  The  public  here  must  remember, 
however,  that  though  the  approval  of  the  soldier  cannot 
he  won  except  by  a  general  who  is  brave,  high-minded,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  man  devoted  to  duty,  that  approval  does  not 


indicate  that  its  recipient  is  a  great  commander.  This  is  not 
the  moment  to  pronounce  a  definite  and  final  opinion  upon 
Sir  Redvers  Buller’s  merits  as  a  commander,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  verdict  of  history  will  be  that  he 
had  the  qualities  of  slow,  dogged  imperviousness  too 
exclusively  developed  in  his  character.  He  strikes  one  as  a 
kind  of  Anglo-Saxon  general,  with  all  the  splendid  qualities 
of  bravery  and  manliness  attributed  by  Scott  in  “  Ivanhoe  ” 
to  Cedric  and  Athelstan,  but  also  with  their  failings  of 
ponderousness  and  slowness  in  action. 


There  are  many  indications  that  when  the  Exhibition  is 
over  and  the  cool  weather  has  come  the  French  will  move  on 
the  frontier  of  Morocco.  If  they  do,  we  trust  that  there  will 
be  no  outbreak  of  nervousness  here,  or  of  any  cry  for  “  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Shereefian  Empire.”  The  French  do  not  mean  this  time,  at 
any  rate,  to  conquer  Morocco,  but  merely  to  make  certain 
rectifications  of  frontier, — i.e.,  to  snip  off  a  piece  of  Morocco, 
or  possibly  of  “  no-man’s-land  ”  claimed  by  Morocco,  which 
they  desire  for  the  perfecting  of  their  communications  between 
Algeria  and  their  northern  West  Coast  possessions.  Whether 
the  French  are  wise  in  risking  a  war  with  the  Moors  is  of 
course  a  very  open  question,  but  it  certainly  does  not  concern 
us  to  worry  them  about  the  matter.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that 
France  will  create  a  condition  of  things  so  serious  throughout 
Northern  Africa  that  she  will  find  a  big  Mahommedan  war 
on  her  hands.  There  are  events  more  impossible  than  the 
preaching  of  a  Holy  War  throughout  Tunis,  Algiers,  and 
Morocco.  Again,  the  Senoussi  may  easily  turn  out  not  to  be 
the  negligible  quantity  the  French  pretend  to  regard  them. 
We  have  no  desire  to  see  France  engaged  in  a  great  African 
war,  but  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  prevent  her  running  the 
risk,  especially  as  prevention  would  be  regarded  by  her  as  a 
deadly  injury.  Let  her  have  a  free  hand  in  North  Africa 
provided  that  we  insist  that  Spain  shall  not  in  any  case  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  aspirations  in 
regard  to  the  districts  round  Melilla,  Tetuan,  and  Ceuta, 
which  are  very  dear  to  her,  and  which  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
frustrated. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  gives  in  Thursday’s 
paper  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  existing  situation  in 
France.  The  Government,  he  tells  ns,  has  gained  strength 
during  the  repose  of  the  Exhibition,  and  will  meet  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  a  far  sounder  condition  than  it  parted  from  it.  The 
Mayors’  Banquet  was  virtually  “  a  plebiscite  of  approval  of 
the  policy  of  the  Cabinet.”  The  Nationalist  party,  he  also 
says,  has  so  lost  influence  and  popularity  that  it  has  ceased 
to  he  a  cause  of  public  anxiety.  Another  most  important 
statement,  and  one  which  we  would  gladly  believe,  is  that  M. 
Loubet’s  position  has  so  greatly  improved  during  the  past  six 
months  that  it  can  to-day  be  said  that  he  is  the  most  popular 
President  that  Prance  has  had  for  the  last  thirty  years.  We 
most  sincerely  trust  that  this  is  so,  for  M.  Loubet  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  sound  man, — an  honourable  and  high-minded  gentle¬ 
man,  who  thinks  first  of  the  honour  and  welfare  of  France, 
and  only  second  of  his  party  and  of  himself.  The  Paris 
correspondent  continues  that  the  Government  feel  so  assured 
of  their  position  that  immediately  on  the  meeting  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  they  will  propose  a  general  amnesty  “  wiping  out  at  one 
stroke  the  Zola,  Reinach,  and  Picquart  cases  and  the 
judgments  pronounced  by  the  Haute  Cour,  which  would 
permit  the  return  of  M.  Deroulede,  M.  Marcel-Habert,  and 
the  Royalist  exiles.’’  No  doubt  the  extremists  on  both  sides 
will  be  indignant  at  the  proposal,  but  we  trust,  nevertheless, 
that  it  will  be  carried,  and  that  France  may  begin  the  new 
century  with  a  clean  slate.  Anything  is  better  than  to  leave 
so  many  corpses  unburied. 
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We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett 
in  South  Dublin,  and  in  doing  so  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  its  first  leader  on 
Thursday.  “  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett’s  defeat  in  South  Dublin, 
where  a  valuable  Ministerial  seat  has  been  deliberately  sacri¬ 
ficed  by  the  vindictive  tactics  of  a  narrow  and  intemperate 
section,  is  one  of  the  most  discreditable  features  of  the  elec¬ 
tions,  and  a  political  scandal  for  which  no  condemnation  can 
be  too  strong.”  The  spectacle  of  disunited  Unionism  in  this 
constituency  has,  continues  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  been  “as 
ignominious  as  any  of  the  internecine  exhibitions  presented 
by  the  quarrels  of  the  ‘reunited’  Nationalists  themselves.” 
Mr.  Plunkett,  we  may  add,  loses  his  seat  not  so  much  because 
of  animosity  towards  him  as  because  of  the  desire  of  a  section 
of  the  Irish  landlords  to  injure  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour.  They 
could  not  reach  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  so  they  struck  at  his 
lieutenant.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Plunkett  will  not  think  of 
resigning  his  office,  and  that  before  long  a  seat  may  be  found 
for  him  in  England,  and  he  may  thus  be  enabled  to  continue 
the  good  work  he  is  doing  for  Ireland.  He  is  a  Member  whom 
any  Unionist  constituency  might  be  proud  to  have  for  their 
representative. 

The  story  of  the  polls  during  the  past  week  has  not  been 
lacking  in  instructive  as  well  as  unexpected  incidents.  No 
election  attracted  so  much  attention  as  that  in  Caithness,  where 
Dr.  Clark  was  a  bad  third,  the  Liberal  Imperialist  candidate, 
Mr.  L.  Harmsworth,  defeating  his  Conservative  opponent  by 
only  28  votes.  We  believe  that  we  ar-e  not  misrepresenting  the 
attitude  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  when  we  say 
that  the  rejection  of  Dr.  Clark  has  caused  lively  satisfaction 
in  both  political  camps.  The  return  of  Dr.  Rutherfoord 
Harris,  correctly  described  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  “the 
confidential  agent  of  the  authors  of  the  Jameson  Raid,” 
in  the  Unionist  interest  for  Monmouth  will  be  deplored  by 
all  sane  Imperialists.  The  significance  of  the  elections  in 
Ireland  cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  a  paragraph, 
but  we  may  note  as  outstanding  features  the  decline  of  the 
Healyite  faction — Mr.  Healy,  we  may  remark,  has  enriched  the 
vocabulary  of  vituperation  by  describing  an  opponent  as  a 
“Claremorris  cockroach” — the  re-emergence  of  Mr.  William 
O’Brien,  and  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  respected  of  the  Nationalist  Members.  Lastly, 
we  cannot  profess  regret  at  the  return  of  Mr.  Morley  for  Mont¬ 
rose  ;  the  House  would  have  been  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  a 
critic  of  his  high  character  and  sincerity. 

No  fewer  than  five  trials  for  lese-majeste  were  reported 
in  the  Berlin  newspapers  of  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Of  these 
the  most  noteworthy  was  that  of  Herr  Harden,  “  the  Junius  of 
modern  Germany,”  who  had  already  been  imprisoned  for  six 
months  in  1898  for  a  similar  offence.  Herr  Harden  had 
severely  criticised  the  Kaiser’s  “  Attila”  speech  delivered  at 
Bremerhaven  last  July,  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  his 
counsel,  was  tried  in  camera  and  sentenced  on  Monday  to 
six  months’  incarceration  in  a  fortress.  The  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Beilin  quotes  from  a  courageous  and  sensible 
article  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  deploring  the  multiplication 
of  these  prosecutions— in  one  case,  a  man  who  was  deaf 
and  dumb  had  been  sentenced  to  four  mouths’  im¬ 
prisonment — and  asserting  that  they  were  in  the  last 
degree  nnsuited  to  promote  the  principles  of  Monarchy. 
The  writer  concludes  with  the  significant  remark  that 
unless  leading  statesmen  emphasise  their  own  responsibility 
more  strongly,  and  thus  divert  criticism  toward  themselves, 
the  Reichstag  will  have  to  interfere  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  Press,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  Crown  and  the  well-being  of  the  State.  No  amount  of 
logic  can  defend  a  system  which  results  in  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  for  lese-majeste. 

Speaking  at  Stourbridge  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  dealt  with  the  question  of  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
were  trying  if  they  could  make  him  a  bogey  to  foreign 
countries.  To  identify  him  with  a  policy  of  aggression  was 
perfectly  absurd.  “  The  foreign  policy  of  this  country  was 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  he  had  not  the  pre. 
sumption  to  influence  it.  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  pi-esent 
moment  was  a  statesman  of  greater  influence  in  Europe 
than  any  other  living  man.”  His  own  views  on  foreign 


policy  were  very  simple.  “  He  desired  to  remain  on 
good  terms  and  to  entertain  friendly  relations  with  every 
great  country  in  Europe ;  and  he  desired,  if  possible, 
to  be  something  more  than  friends  with  the  United 
States  of  America.”  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  praise  of  Lord 
Salisbury  as  a  Foreign  Minister  is  well  deserved,  and  we 
most  heartily  endorse  his  principle  of  making  no  special 
friends  or  allies  among  the  European  Powers.  To  entertain 
an  attitude  of  particular  friendliness  with  the  United  States 
is  another  matter.  America  is  our  blood  relation,  and  we 
can  without  any  slight  to  other  Powers  place  our  relations 
towards  her  on  a  special  footing. 

On  Monday  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  speaking  at  Newton 
Abbot,  made  a  reference  to  Army  reform  with  which  we  are 
in  full  sympathy.  What  he  would  recommend,  he  stated, 
was  not  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Army,  but  an 
increase  in  efficiency.  That  is  the  sound  principle.  Extra 
efficiency  will,  of  coui’se,  mean  a  great  increase  in  our  force 
of  artillery  and  in  our  mounted  forces,  as  well  as  much  greater 
attention  being  paid  to  rifle-shooting  among  the  men  and 
training  in  the  work  of  command  among  our  officers.  The 
only  increase  in  numbers  should  be  in  the  Militia.  The  War 
Office  must  be  made  to  treat  the  Militia  seriously  in  the 
future,  and  not  be  allowed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  bucket 
into  which  the  Line  is  to  be  allowed  to  dip  at  will.  The 
Militia  should,  indeed,  become  the  cardinal  feature  in  our 
home  defence,  the  hinge  upon  which  our  military  system 
must  turn.  The  duty  of  the  Regulars  must  be  that  of 
policing  the  Empire.  The  duty  of  an  enlarged  and  improved 
Militia  and  Yeomanry  must  be  to  provide  a  force  both 
offensive  and  defensive  for  home  use.  The  duty  of  the 
Volunteers  must  be  to  aid  the  Militia  and  to  provide,  as  it  were, 
a  capable  and  vigorous  national  guard.  To  neglect  these 
excellent  sources  of  military  strength — i.e.,  the  Militia  and 
the  Volunteers — and  simply  to  pile  up  more  Line  regiments, 
would  be  a  capital  error  in  the  work  of  military  reorganisa¬ 
tion.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  like  most  Government 
speakers,  praised  the  War  Office  for  the  way  in  which  it 
had  equipped  and  placed  so  great  an  army  in  South  Africa, 
and  a  fine  performance  it  no  doubt  was ;  but  we  must 
never  be  led  into  regarding  that  as  a  proof  of  military 
efficiency.  Spain  transported  an  even  greater  army  to  Cuba. 

The  Sydney  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail,  telegraphing 
to  Wednesday’s  paper,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  as  to 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Commissioner  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  to  report  as  to  the  best 
site  for  the  Commonwealth  capital.  His  first  selection  is 
Orange,  and  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  that  town  would  be 
hard  to  beat.  It  stands  nearly  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is 
therefore  extremely  healthy.  If  the  choice  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  should  fall  on  Orange,  we  trust  that  the  greatest  care 
will  be  taken  to  place  the  public  buildings  well,  and  to  give 
the  natural  features  of  the  site  full  play.  We  trust  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  erect  straight  streets  and  grandiose 
vistas,  but  that  each  public  building  will  stand  detached  in  a 
garden  of  its  own.  The  centre  of  the  city  might  be  a  more 
or  less  circular  park  of  some  two  hundred  acres,  and  in  this 
the  public  buildings  should  be  placed.  Ail  round  this  park 
should  be  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  city  and  its  shops 
and  banks.  If  this  formation  were  adopted,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  lay  the  city  out  in  those  dreary  blocks  which 
are  the  bane  of  modern  urban  architecture.  A  name  for 
rhe  city  will  not  be  easily  found.  Orange  is  pretty,  but 
hardly  adequate;  Victoria  is  already  appropriated;  and  almost 
every  other  name  one  can  think  of  sounds  a  little  cheap.  Yet 
whatever  name  is  chosen  will  in  ten  years  sound  perfectly 
right  and  natural. 

The  interview  with  Mr.  A.  G.  Hales,  the  Australian  war 
correspondent,  which  appears  in  Monday’s  Daily  News  may 
be  read  with  profit  rather  than  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Hales 
writes  of  the  average  British  officer  with  a  truculence  which 
has  provoked  not  unnatural  resentment.  He  declares  that 
by  their  incapacity  and  arrogance  they  have  shattered  the 
belief  of  the  Australians  in  the  British  Army.  But  almost 
in  the  same  breath  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  Lord 
Kitchener  as  “another  Wellington,”  of  Lord  Roberts  as  a 
“  magnificent  soldier,”  of  the  confidence  inspired  by  Generals 
Macdonald  and  Rundle,  men  who  “  never  play  to  the  gallery. 
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mind  their  own  business,  and  don’t  care  for  anything  else  ”  ; 
of  the  heroism  of  Captain  Towse  ;  and  of  the  good  sense  of  the 
Military  Governor  of  Bloemfontein.  In  other  words,  he 
makes  so  many  exceptions  as  largely  to  neutralise  the  force 
of  his  indictment.  The  plain  fact  is  that,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
interviewer,  Mr.  Hales  is  a  “  lurid  impressionist,”  and 
impressionists  are  prone  to  overstatement,  self-contradiction, 
and  errors  in  taste.  But  with  these  reserves  we  cordially 
welcome  his  strictures  on  the  ornamental  officer  and  the 
tyranny  of  red-tape.  In  spite  of  the  experience  of  the  last 
year,  there  are  many  officers  who  have  still  to  learn  that 
“  soldiering  is  stern,  hard  business  and  not  play.”  But  on 
Mr.  Hales’s  own  showing,  there  is  no  lack  of  men  in  high 
command  who  are  resolutely  determined  to  enforce  that  lesson. 
Mr.  Hales  should  remember  that  criticism,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  fair  and  moderate,  that  the  best  of  cases  may  be 
spoilt  by  screaming,  and  that  the  way  to  get  good  work  out 
of  your  servants,  public  as  well  as  private — and  what  are  our 
officers  but  public  servants  P — is  not  to  yell  “  Pool !  ”  “  Idiot !  ” 
and  “  Jackass !  ”  at  them,  but  to  set  forth  their  faults  in  just 
and  reasonable  language. 

Lord  Bute,  who  died  on  Tuesday  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year,  will  be  sincerely  and  deservedly  regretted.  He  took 
no  active  part  in  politics,  his  tastes  being  scholarly  and 
his  temperament  reserved,  but  he  in  no  way  shirked  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position  and  wealth.  He  was  twice 
Mayor  of  Cardiff,  where  he  spent  upwards  of  a  million  on  the 
docks  and  harbour;  twice  rector  of  St.  Andrews;  and  a 
generous  and  enlightened  patron  of  University  culture  in 
Wales  and  Scotland.  Distinguished  as  a  Hellenic  scholar, 
he  showed  real  intellectual  courage  by  his  investigation  of 
psychical  phenomena.  A  romantic  interest  attaches  to 
Lord  Bute  as  the  original  of  “  Lothair,”  but  he  has  a  more 
enduring  claim  to  remembrance  in  the  nobility  of  his  aims 
and  his  immunity  from  the  proverbial  intolerance  of  the 
convert.  Though  a  devout  Homan  Catholic,  he  was  so  far 
from  being  a  bigot  that  in  recent  years  he  gave  a  large  sum 
towards  the  erection  of  an  Anglican  church  in  a  mining  dis¬ 
trict  of  South  Wales. 


A  curious  account  of  the  “  freak  ”  vote-catching  devices  re¬ 
sorted  toin  the  Presidential  campaign  in  America  is  given  in  the 
Daily  Mail  of  Tuesday.  Mr.  Clark,  the  Bryanite  candidate  for 
the  Senate  from  Montana,  has  engaged  a  variety  troupe  to 
stump  Montana,  giving  free  performances  in  every  theatre, 
at  which  “  every  song  that  is  sung,  every  dance  danced,  and 
every  joke  cracked  will  be  for  Clark  and  Bryan.”  This,  it  is 
estimated,  will  cost  him  £20,000.  One  lady  is  campaigning 
Indiana  for  the  Republicans  on  a  milk-white  horse,  singing 
and  speaking  from  the  saddle ;  another  in  Kansas  pretends 
to  be  a  reincarnation  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  while  a  third  in  Colorado 
“  has  taught  a  bear  to  point  out  with  a  wand  from  a  block 
alphabet  the  letters  of  Bryan’s  name.”  Lastly,  two  pro¬ 
minent  members  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  have  each  started  a  “  prayer  chain,”  one  for  and  one 
against  Mr.  McKinley,  the  notion  being  that  every  person 
who  prayed  that  he  should  be  defeated  (or  returned)  should 
try  to  induce  two  others  to  do  so.  English  electioneering  is 
a  tame  and  prosaic  affair  in  comparison  with  the  exuberant 
enterprise  of  the  American  vote-hunter. 

The  Continent  has  been  deluged  with  so  deep  and  strong  a 
flood  of  falsehood  in  regard  to  the  doings  of  the  British 
soldier  in  South  Africa,  that  it  is  as  surprising  as  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  a  foreign  critic  testifying  to  the  humanity 
and  justice  of  our  military  action.  Reuter’s  agent,  telegraph¬ 
ing  from  St.  Petersburg  on  October  3rd,  states  that  Dr. 
Sadowsky,  member  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  sanitary  detach¬ 
ment,  recently  returned  to  Russia  from  South  Africa,  strongly 
denies  that  the  British  treated  the  Boer  prisoners  brutally. 
“  On  the  contrary,”  he  said,  “  cases  occurred  where,  having 
learned  that  Kaffirs  were  pillaging  Boer  farms,  the  British 
chastised  the  Kaffirs  and  distributed  rifles  and  ammunition 
to  the  Boer  farmers  and  to  their  wives  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  defend  themselves  against  their  assailants  ;  and  if  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  British  stopped  at  Boer  farms  they  always  paid 
for  absolutely  everything  that  they  consumed.  At  Pretoria 
and  Johannesburg  in  particular  a  severe  discipline  was  main¬ 
tained  among  them.”  That  is  as  kindly  as  truly  said,  and 


should  be  noted  by  those  who  imagine  that  all  Russians  hate 
us  and  speak  evil  of  us. 

The  Times  of  last  Saturday  publishes  a  letter  from  its 
Toronto  correspondent  which  is  of  no  little  interest.  It 
describes  in  detail  the  condition  of  prosperity  at  present  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  Dominion,  and  not  only  in  certain  favoured  sec¬ 
tions,  but  throughout  all  the  great  provinces  that  are  threaded 
like  pearls  on  the  string  of  railway  line  that  runs  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  But  even  though  so  prosperous,  the 
undeveloped  wealth  of  Canada  is  literally  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  which  has  already  been  discovered  and 
exploited.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Canada 
is  the  greatest  piece  of  first-class  undeveloped  land  still 
left  on  the  globe.  Its  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  have 
been  “winked  at”  rather  than  surveyed,  and  in  its  waterfalls 
and  waterways  Canada  has  a  reserve  of  power  almost  beyond 
compute.  The  Times  correspondent  notes  how  false  have 
proved  the  prophecies  of  those  who  declared  that  at  the 
first  request  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  Empire  Canadian 
loyalty  would  wither  and  die  out.  Of  course  just  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  When  will  the  political  philosophers  like  Mr. 
Morley  and  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  remember  that  people 
do  not  hate  those  for  whom  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
voluntary  sacrifices? 

Mr.  W.  N.  Dickinson,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council,  delivered  his  annual  address  on  Tuesday.  In  his 
review  of  finance  he  noted  that  whereas  in  1898-99  the 
Council  undertook  works  involving  a  gross  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  of  £7,000,000,  it  had  in  1899-1900  involved  itself  in 
liability  to  the  extent  of  £11,000,000.  Of  this  sum  the  chief 
items  were  : — (1)  Hew  main  sewers,  costing  about  £3,000,000 
(but  of  this  only  £1,500,000  had  been  actually  decided  upon); 
(2)  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  £2,000,000;  (3)  improvements, 
£3,000,000;  (4)  artisans’  dwellings,  £1,500,000;  and  (5)  tram¬ 
ways  and  light  railways,  £1,500,000.  The  net  Debt  of  the 
Council  on  March  31st,  1900,  was  £23,031,516,  or  5|  millions 
larger  than  that  taken  over  from  their  predecessors  in  1889,  but 
of  this  sum  2§  millions  was  allocated  to  remunerative  objects, 
the  net  result  of  the  Council’s  eleven  years’  work  being 
the  addition  to  the  ratepayers’  burden  of  less  than  -id.  in  the 
nound.  The  total  county  rate  raised  last  year  stood  at  13|d., 
or  Id.  more  than  that  raised  in  the  first  year  of  the  Council’s 
existence,  and  the  credit  of  the  Council’s  stock  stood  almost 
as  high  as  that  of  Consols.  Steady  progress  was  being  made 
in  the  cleansing  of  the  Thames,  with  the  gratifying  result  that 
the  fish  were  increasing  every  year.  The  most  important 
single  work  in  prospect  was  the  projected  tunnel  from 
Rotherhithe  to  Shadwell,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £2,000,000. 
The  public  parks  and  open  spaces  had  increased  in  eleven 
years  from  forty  to  ninety-one,  the  most  important  of  the 
late  additions  being  the  ten  acres  adjoining  Lambeth  Palace, 
presented  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Foreign  comments  on  the  General  Election  are  not  always 
illuminative,  but  the  situation  is  excellently  summarised 
in  the  Yiennese  Die  Information  in  its  issue  of  last  Saturday : 
— “  The  General  Elections  in  England  have  taken  exactly 
the  course  which  we  foretold :  the  Liberals  have  been  con¬ 
clusively  defeated.  But  this  victory,  which  is  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  does  not 
absolve  the  former  from  the  obligation  of  reorganising,  we 
had  almost  said  of  ‘  modernising,’  his  Cabinet  after  the 
Elections.  With  Lord  Salisbury  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Balfour  or  Lord  Cromer  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Secretary  for  War,  and  Mi-.  Goschen  as 
Colonial  Secretai’y  or  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Ministry  will 
answer  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  country.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  the  Army  must  be  reorganised  root  and  branch,  and 
that  will  only  be  possible  if  Lord  Roberts,  the  new  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  can  count  upon  a  War  Minister  who  will 
help  instead  of  hampering  him,  and  if  there  is  a  Premier  who 
can  spare  time  for  other  matters  besides  the  details  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  who  will  control  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  if  the  latter  is  inclined  to  turn  the  key  of  the 
Treasury  against  him.” _ _ 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  98^. 
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THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  CABINET. 

1JHE  elections  are  practically  over,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  in  the  new  Parliament  as  large  a 
majority  as  in  the  old.  In  these  circumstances,  and  in 
view  of  iho  well-nigh  universal  expectation  of  the  country, 
it  will  now  be  necessary  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  face  the 
question  of  reconstruction.  That  his  task  would  have 
been  easier  had  it  been  accomplished  before  the  Dissolu¬ 
tion  instead  of  after  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted,  but 
since  the  decision  was  the  other  way  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  dwell  any  further  on  that  point.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  got  to  face  the  situation  as  it  stands,  and  to  make 
his  Administration  worthy  of  the  magnificent  response 
given  by  the  country  to  his  appeal  for  a  renewal  of  its 
confidence.  The  Ministry  has  a  great  task  before  it,  and 
no  effort  must  be  spared  to  make  it  sound  and  efficient, 
and  in  every  respect  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  time.  It  has  been  asserted  in  certain  quarters 
that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  Ministry,  but  this  is 
clearly  a  mistake.  In  the  first  place,  the  post  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  is  already  vacant,  and  has  to  be  filled. 
Next,  it  is  asserted,  apparently  on  good  authority,  that 
Lord  Cadogau  will  cease  to  be  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  it 
is  generally  believed,  though  there  has,  we  admit,  been 
no  confirmation  of  the  rumour,  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
does  not  desire  to  remain  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Thus,  even  if  none  of  the  older  and  less  well-known  members 
of  the  Cabinet  retire,  there  will  be  three  important  posts 
to  fill.  In  addition  to  these  three  there  should  be  another 
vacancy  caused  by  the  severance  of  the  offices  of  Premier 
and  Foreign  Secretary,  for  we  cannot  abandon  the  hope 
that  Lord  Salisbury  will  recognise  that  it  is  not  desirable 
in  the  national  interests  to  keep  the  two  posts  united. 
But  if  Lord  Salisbury  is  to  cease  holding  both  offices  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  Premiership  which  he 
ought  to  retain.  Needless  to  say,  we  do  not  urge  this 
because  we  think  that  foreign  affairs  have  not  been  well 
managed  by  him.  We  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
holds  a  thoroughly  wise  and  sane  view  of  foreign  affairs. 
But  if  Lord  Salisbury  were  to  leave  the  Foreign  Office  he 
would  not  cease  to  control  foreign  affairs.  The  Prime 
Minister  should  have  in  all  Departments  the  controlling 
voice  in  regard  to  the  great  issues,  and  this  is  specially 
true  of  the  Foreign  Office.  If  Lord  Salisbury  remained 
Premier,  though  not  Foreign  Secretary,  his  influence  in 
foreign  affairs  could  be  quite  as  great  on  all  capital  ques¬ 
tions  as  it  is  now.  He  would  not  be  immersed  in  details  of 
government  connected  with  Egypt,  Zanzibar,  and  Uganda, 
and  with  a  host  of  minor  though  doubtless  most  important 
diplomatic  problems,  but  in  regard  to  the  great  issues  he 
would  be  as  fully  able  to  exert  his  influence  as  he  is  now. 
In  other  words,  if  Lord  Salisbury  leaves  the  Foreign  Office 
but  remains  Premier,  the  nation  must  not  imagine  that 
the  influence  which  it  rightly  values  so  highly  will  be 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  our  international  relations. 
It  would  be  as  great  as  ever,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
Lord  Salisbury  would  be  able  to  do  what  it  is  physic¬ 
ally  impossible  for  him  to  do  now, — i.e.y  exercise  a 
controlling  force  over  the  whole  field  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

But  if  Lord  Salisbury,  while  remaining  Premier,  ceases 
to  be  Foreign  Secretary,  while  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
Goschen  leave  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty,  there  would 
be  three  capital  offices  to  be  filled  in  the  Administration 
quite  apart  from  any  shuffling  of  the  cards,  such  as  a 
transfer  of  Lord  Lansdowne  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge. 
How  are  these  posts  to  be  filled  ?  As  to  the  War  Office, 
we  have  again  and  again  expressed  our  opinion  that  the 
man  best  fitted  to  accomplish  the  tremendous  task  of 
giving  us  a  reformed  Army  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is 
said,  no  doubt,  that  he  would  not  be  inclined  to  take  up 
this  work,  but  would  prefer  to  remain  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  advocate 
this  change  until  the  office  in  question  is  otherwise 
filled.  As  to  the  Admiralty,  we  cannot  imagine  a  better 
holder  of  that  office  than  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  He 
is  an  administrator  both  keen  and  vigilant,  and  not 
afraid  either  of  work  or  of  responsibility.  The  notion 
that  he  is  too  rigid  an  ec.onomist  and  would  starve  the 


Navy  need  prove  no  cause  of  anxiety.  In  the  first  place, 
the  man  who  looks  closely  and  carefully  aJ  all  expendi¬ 
ture  often  gets  better  practical  results  than  the  lavish 
man.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  regarded  as  an  axiom 
of  administration  that  economy  and  efficiency  go  hand  in 
hand.  Again,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  at  the  Admiralty 
would  naturally  look  at  things  very  differently  from  the 
way  in  which  he  regarded  them  at  the  Treasury.  There 
his  right  and  proper  business  was  to  guard  and  husband 
the  national  resources  in  every  possible  way.  At  the 
Admiralty  judicious  expenditure  would  be  his  duty.  The 
fact,  however,  that  he  had  been  at  the  Treasury  so  long 
would  help  him  greatly  to  meet  Treasury  objections,  and  to 
regulate  the  relations  of  the  Admiralty  and  of  the  Treasury 
on  common-sense  lines.  It  remains  to  consider  the  office 
of  Foreign  Secretary.  If  Mr.  Balfour  could  be  spared  to 
fill  that  position  the  choice  would  be  an  excellent  one, 
for  Mr.  Balfour  has  shown  great  capacity  in  the  handling 
of  international  problems.  But  Mr.  Balfour  cannot,  in 
our  opinion,  be  spared.  He  must  continue  to  lead  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  regulate  its  business,  and  this 
work  is  one  which  cannot  be  carried  on  in  addition  to  the 
labours  of  the  Foreign  Office.  But  if  Mr.  Balfour  is  not 
available,  then  we  should  distinctly  favour  a  suggestion 
which  is  alluded  to  by  the  Times  in  its  issue  of  Thurs¬ 
day.  “  Lord  Cromer’s  name,”  says  the  Times,  “  has  been 
freely  mentioned  as  that  of  one  who  might  preside  over 
the  Foreign  Office  or  the  War  Office.  We  yield  to  none 
in  our  appreciation  of  Lord  Cromer’s  incomparable  work 
in  Egypt,  but  to  take  a  man  who  has  so  long  been  prac¬ 
tically  his  own  master  and  who  has  had  no  experience  of 
government  by  discussion  and  to  throw  him,  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  into  the  whirlpool  of  Parliamentary  con¬ 
troversy  would  be  an  experiment  as  hazardous  for 
the  statesman  as  for  the  State.”  We  cannot  agree  with 
the  fears  of  the  Times,  or  sympathise  with  its  anxieties 
in  regard  to  the  prospect  of  Lord  Cromer  being  thrown 
into  the  whirlpool  of  Parliamentary  controversy.  The 
objections  of  the  Times  might  be  good  if  Lord  Cromer  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  we  do  not 
think  Lord  Cromer  would  find  the  whirlpools  of  the 
House  of  Lords  very  dangerous.  Just  now  there  is 
practically  no  serious,  certainly  no  party,  controversy  over 
our  foreign  affairs,  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Lord  Cromer  would  find  himself  at  any  very 
great  disadvantage  owing  to  his  want  of  experience  of 
party  warfare.  What  the  nation  wants  at  present  is  to 
have  its  foreign  affairs  managed  with  strength,  consist¬ 
ency,  and  good  sense  on  the  lines  already  laid  down  by 
Lord  Salisbury  with  so  much  tact,  wisdom,  and  firmness. 
— It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  not 
firm  in  foreign  affairs,  for  though  he  is  not  perpetually 
advertising  his  firmness,  no  one  could  on  adequate  occa¬ 
sion  be  more  unyielding  than  he. — Lord  Cromer,  besides 
having  clear  and"  consistent  ideas  on  foreign  policy,  formed 
to  a  great  extent  under  Lord  Salisbury’s  leadership,  has 
immense  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  British  agent  in  Egypt  is  concerned 
only  with  Egyptian  affairs.  Egypt  was  and  is  diplo¬ 
matically  a  microcosm  of  international  policy.  At  Cairo 
are  reflected  and  experienced  all  the  cross-currents  of 
European  diplomacy,  and  to  understand  the  causes  of 
diplomatic  action  there  is  to  realise  the  whole  play  of 
forces  on  the  Continent.  It  is  possible  to  hold  an 
Embassy  even  so  important  as  Paris  or  Berlin,  and  see 
only  one  part  of  the  game.  At  Cairo  Lord  Cromer  can 
see  the  whole  chessboard  almost  as  well  as  if  he  were 
in  London.  If,  then,  Lord  Cromer  were  at  the  Foreign 
Office  working  with  and  under  Lord  Salisbury  as 
Premier,  there  need  be  and  would  be  no  break  in 
our  policy,  and  those  who,  like  ourselves,  believe  in 
the  wisdom  and  soundness  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  views 
might  feel  confident  that  they  would  be  maintained  in  all 
essentials,  and  that  there  would  be  no  experiments  due 
either  to  rashness  or  to  want  of  knowledge.  That 
Lord  Cromer  would  desire  a  policy  of  rash  Jingoism 
or  of  wild  expansion  may  be  entirely  banished  from 
men’s  minds.  He  is  essentially  a  sane  Imperialist, 
and  has  never  sanctioned  the  mad  notion  that  the 
strength  of  the  Empire  rests  in  its  size,  or  that  we 
should  try  to  create  a  monopoly  of  Empire  and  look 
with  jealous  or  unfriendly  eyes  on  the  development  of 
foreign  States.  Lord  Cromer  is  the  last  man  to  get  into 
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a  fuss  because  Germany  or  France  has  annexed,  or  is 
supposed  to  be  going  to  annex,  a  tropical  swamp. 

But  though  we  may  think,  and  do  think,  that  Lord 
Cromer  would  make  an  admirable, Foreign  Secretary,  we 
do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  it  is  verv 
improbable  that  he  would  leave  Egypt  and  accept  the 
post,  even  if  it  were  offered  him,  which  again  is,  we  should 
think,  very  unlikely.  It  is  not,  however,  the  business  of 
a  newspaper  to  consider  such  points  too  minutely.  Its 
primary  duty  is  to  point  out  what  it  regards  to  be  the 
wisest  course  as  to  policy,  or  to  indicate  the  man  it  holds 
best  suited  for  a  particular  appointment. 


M.  DELCASSE’S  PROPOSAL. 

AFFAIRS  in  China  do  not  advance.  On  the  Chinese 
side  there  is  nothing  but  dull  resistance,  differing 
only  from  dogged  silence  because  Chinese  officials  are  on 
the  surface  cunning  and  bland.  Edicts  are  issued 
“degrading”  Prince  Tuan  and  other  reactionaries,  but 
they  rule  all  the  same,  and  will  rule  until  the  Empress 
finds  that  she  can  only  save  herself  by  betraying  them. 
Whenever  she  is  satisfied  of  that,  her  horror  at  the  crimes 
which  they  suggested  and  she  ordered  will  become  acute. 
Rumours  are  assiduously  spread,  especially  by  negotiators, 
that  the  legal  Emperor  is  coming  to  Pekin,  but  there  is 
not  a  sign  that  he  is  either  able  or  willing  so  far  to  assert 
his  independence.  On  the  contrary,  he  and  his  tiger- 
hearted  “  mother  ”  are  moving  to  Segan,  and  all  payments 
of  treasure  and  movements  of  troops  are  converging  upon 
that  centre,  which  the  German  Staff  are  reported  to 
declare  is  beyond  attack  except  by  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  carrying  its  own  supplies.  The  Allies  are 
therefore  reduced  to  treat  with  underlings  like  Prince 
Ching  and  Li  Hung  Chang,  whose  obvious  intention  is  to 
gain  time  by  fair  words,  and  wait  until  the  latent  discords 
in  the  Concert  which  they  clearly  discern  have  dissolved 
its  unity.  Already,  as  they  think,  they  are  rid  of  two  of  the 
most  formidable  Powers, — Russia,  which  is  ostentatiously 
“  benevolent,”  repudiates  annexation,  and  only  demands 
safety  for  her  railway  and  the  banks  of  the  Amur  ;  and 
America,  which  declares  herself  opposed  to  any  further 
military  programme.  If  they  can  only  place  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  at  variance  they  will,  they  believe, 
be  masters  of  the  situation,  and  will  escape  all  punish¬ 
ment  just  as  the  Sultan  did,  except,  perhaps,  a 
moderate  “indemnity,”  to  be  paid  out  of  a  tax  which 
will  be  described  throughout  China  as  blood-money 
demanded  by  those  accursed  foreigners.  Meanwhile,  they 
can  talk  composedly,  while  the  Empress  sits  contented  in 
Segan  in  a  new  palace,  with  her  courtier  slaves  around 
her,  with  treasure  pouring  in  regularly  from  the  provinces, 
with  her  army  increasing  every  week,  and  with  all  China 
waking  up  slowly,  but  with  delight,  to  the  fact  that  she 
is  defying  the  foreigner  with  impunity. 

That  foreigner,  meanwhile,  seems  more  bewildered  than 
ever.  The  greatest  governing  minds  in  Europe  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  problem  incessantly,  and  it  is  clear  from  the 
hints  which  are  allowed  to  transpire  that  plan  after  plan 
has  been  submitted  by  each  Court  to  its  Allies,  but  there 
is  no  sign  that  any  one  has  been  adopted.  The  one 
which  enjoys  most  public  favour  is  that  of  M.  Delcasse, 
but  only,  we  think,  because  of  all  that  have  been  published 
it  is  the  most  definite.  It  will  not  work.  The  Foreign 
Minister  of  France  suggests  that  Europe  should  agree  to 
make  five  distinct  demands  upon  the  Government  of 
China  “  as  a  basis  for  the  forthcoming  negotiations.” 
These  demands  are  reported  textually  by  the  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  and  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fifth,  which  we  have  rewritten  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  as 
follows: — “(1)  The  punishment  of  the  chief  culprits, 
who  will  be  designated  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers  in  Pekin  ;  (2)  the  maintenance  of  the  embargo 
on  the  importation  of  arms  ;  (3)  equitable  indemnity  for 
the  States  and  for  private  persons;  (4)  the  establishment 
in  Pekin  of  a  permanent  guard  for  the  Legations ;  (5) 
the  dismantling  of  the  Taku  forts,”  and  the  right 
to  construct  European  forts  on  the  road  from  Taku 
to  Pekin.  Those  might  be  sensible  demands  if  China 
had  been  conquered  and  had  acknowledged  defeat,  but  as 
matters  stand  they  have  no  relation  to  the  facts.  The 
first  involves  the  whole  question  at  issue,  for  if  the 
magnates  of  China,  who  are  the  guilty,  concede  that,  they 


will  concede  anything.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  being  beyond 
arrest,  they  will  not  concede  it,  and  the  demand  only 
means  that  Europe  must  continue  coercing  in  some 
undescribed  way  until  it  either  produces  an  insurrection 
and  a  new  Emperor,  or  the  Empress-Regent  dies,  which 
would  be  the  same  thing,  or  the  Empress,  finding  the 
situation  intolerable,  flings  out  the  herds  of  her  Ministers 
as  a  peace-offering.  The  third  clause  is  already  accepted 
by  both  sides,  with  this  difference, — that  the  Powers  have 
fixed  upon  forty  millions  as  their  total,  and  the  Chinese 
say  that  they  can  only  pay  twenty,  and  that  only  if  the 
Powers  will  improve  their  credit  by  guaranteeing  the 
Chinese  Debt.  The  fourth  is  a  very  sensible  proviso, 
quite  practicable,  and  carried  out  on  a  great  scale  by  the 
Indian  Government,  which  in  this  way  watches  every 
great  native  State  from  a  cantonment  of  its  own.  The 
difficulty  in  China  will  be  greater  because  the  eight 
Embassies  will  want  eight  contingents,  and  to  keep  those 
contingents  in  an  attitude  of  cold  politeness  to  each  other 
will  tax  the  energies  as  well  as  the  astuteness  of  the 
general  commandant.  Still,  the  demand  is  a  sensible 
one,  and  in  times  of  outbreak  would  give  the  Legations  a 
security  which  they  lacked  when  the  Empress-Regent 
ordered  the  Erupp  guns  of  her  own  artillery  to  open  fire 
upon  them.  The  fifth  is  an  absurdity  unless  Pekin  is  to 
continue  the  capital,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  it  will 
ever  be  the  capital  again.  Why  should  it  be  ?  It  has  no 
natural,  and  indeed  unalterable,  claim,  like  London  ;  and 
no  unbroken  history,  like  Paris ,  it  is  only  the  convenient 
resting-place  of  the  Tartar  dynasties,  their  chosen  and 
fortified  kraal.  The  natural  and  ancient  capital  of  China 
is  Segan,  the  Court  has  removed  thither,  and  why  should 
it  ever  move  again  ?  Segan  is  a  mighty  city,  standing  in 
a  more  fertile  region  and  a  better  climate  than  Pekin, 
and  is  as  regards  the  greater  part  of  China  more  acces¬ 
sible  than  the  present  capital.  The  solitary  merit  of 
the  latter  is  that  it  is  more  accessible  to  foreigners,  and 
this  in  the  eyes  of  Chinamen  is  precisely  its  greatest  de¬ 
merit.  Once  settled  in  Segan,  in  perfect  security, 
with  the  whole  Empire  open  to  their  couriers  —  for 
all  roads  in  China  converge  on  Segan  —  protected 
by  hills,  by  water,  and  by  fortifications,  and  supplied 
by  a  city  which  as  regards  commerce,  is  to  Pekin  what 
Calcutta  is  to  Benares,  the  Court  will  remain  ;  and  if 
it  remains  what  is  the  use  of  clauses  about  the  Taku 
forts  and  the  safety  of  the  Tientsin  road  ?  The 
Court,  it  is  said,  will  be  ordered  back  to  Pekin  by  the 
European  Powers;  but  apart  from  the  outrageous  injustice 
of  such  an  order,  which  is,  we  believe,  without  a  precedent 
in  history,  there  are  no  means  of  enforcing  it  except  the 
capture  of  the  Empress,  which  is  the  precise  effort  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  Europe.  She  might,  of 
course,  voluntarily  return,  but  is  that  likely  when  she 
has  once  escaped  from  a  place  where  she  was  liable  every 
week  to  be  bullied  by  half  a  dozen  Ambassadors,  each 
intent  on  obtaining  some  commercial  concession  to  which 
he  had  no  right,  but  which  he  endeavoured  to  extort  bv 
veiled  menaces  ? 

The  most  unwise  clause  in  the  Delcasse  proposition  is, 
however,  the  second,  the  continuance  of  the  refusal  to 
allow  China  to  import  arms.  That  idea  has  always  a 
charm  for  the  British  mind,  but  it  is  absolutely  fooiish. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  it,  even  as  regard  rifles,  beyond 
making  them  a  little  dearer,  for  the  dealers  of  the  world 
consider  that  to  shut  them,  and  them  only,  out  of  a  great 
market  is  a  gross  oppression,  and  for  a  premium  of  five 
shillings  a  rifle  they  will  smuggle  them  in  in  scores  of 
thousands,  as  they  did  into  the  Transvaal.  Who  is  to 
detect  them  except  through  Chinese  agents,  who  will 
each  take  a  shilling  per  barrel  and  remain  as  silent  as 
death  ?  Even  this,  however,  will  be  unnecessary,  as 
M.  Delcasse  ought  to  be  well  aware.  The  Chinese  have 
splendid  arsenals  in  the  interior,  and  have  only  to  import 
Japanese  instructors  to  be  able  to  turn  out  ail  the  guns, 
gun-carriages,  and  rifles  they  require.  M.  Delcass6 
merely  rivets  the  control  of  the  Japanese  over  Chinese 
artillery,  and  enables  them  to  demand  that  right  of  in¬ 
structing  Chinese  soldiers  which  is  the  one  Europeans 
have  most  to  dread.  What  do  the  latter  expect  to  do 
when  China  has  a  hundred  thousand  artillerymen  fully 
supplied  with  Japanese  officers  to  instruct  them,  and 
execute  them  if  they  run  away  ?  The  plain  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  M.  Delcasse  is  seeking  for  terms  of  repara- 
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tion  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,  which  shall 
he  adequate,  and  yet  obtainable  without  a  great  war. 
Europe  will  not  discover  such  terms,  and  had  much 
better  remain  encamped  at  Pekin,  refuse  to  negotiate 
with  the  Empress-Regent,  and  wait  till  her  internal 
enemies  have  manifested  their  strength.  Strong  as  she 
is  from  her  fearlessness  of  consequences,  she  is  not  alone 
in  China,  and  though  time  may  not  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  it  is  clearly  against  her. 


A  YEAR  AGO. 

IT  is  just  a  year  ago  since  President  Kruger  and  his 
tyrannically  minded  oligarchy  hurled  themselves  on 
the  British  Empire  with  such  absolute  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  drive  us  out  of  South  Africa.  It  is  worth  while 
to  look  back  and  take  stock  of  the  events  which  have 
happened  within  this  year  of  storm  and  stress.  To  begin 
with,  the  nation  does  feel,  and  has  the  right  to  feel,  abso¬ 
lutely  clear  in  regard  to  the  charge  of  blood-guiltiness. 
We  were  told  this  time  last  year  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  British  people  realised  what  they  had  done, 
and  would  repent  bitterly  for  their  cruel  attack  on  the 
God-fearing  burghers  of  the  Republic.  Well,  the  year 
has  gone,  and  instead  of  there  being  any  uneasy  feeling 
in  the  nation  that  we  have  perhaps  done  the  Boers  a 
wrong,  there  is  an  almost  universal  feelmg  that  the  war 
was  a  just  war,  that  we  did  not  provoke  it,  and 
that  the  Boers  were  bent  on  pursuing  a  policy  at  once 
oppressive  to  the  Outlanders  and  hostile  to  the 
British  Empire.  Many  men  who  doubted  last  October 
and  felt  certain  qualms  as  to  the  righteousness  of  the 
war  are  now  among  the  first  to  declare  that  the 
nation  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  that  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  corrupt,  oppressive,  and  vindictive  polity 
which  centred  in  Pretoria  the  Government  has  done  a 
good  work,  and  one  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the 
British  Empire.  Instead  of  feeling  that  our  hands 
are  stained  with  innocent  blood,  we  may  feel  that  our 
sacrifice  of  precious  lives  has  not  been  in  vain,  for  those 
lives  have  been  given  to  help  our  fellow-citizens  suffering 
oppression,  and  to  destroy  in  South  Africa  a  power  which 
made  not  for  righteousness  but  for  evil,  for  an  illiberal 
and  tyrannous  instead  of  a  liberal  and  free  form  of 
government.  Whatever  future  may  be  in  store  for  South 
Africa,  we  may  rest  content  that  a  bad  element  has  been 
removed,  and  that  South  Africa  will  be  the  better  for  the 
war. 

If  the  nation  may  feel  content  in  this  respect,  it  may 
also  feel  content  in  respect  of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the 
Empire.  The  prophets  of  evil  last  year  told  us  two  things 
about  the  war  and  the  Empire  in  the  most  emphatic  terms. 
First,  they  said  that  the  Colonies  would  be  indignant  at 
seeing  the  “free  communities”  of  South  Africa  coerced  by 
Britain,  and  that  the  Empire  would  be  shaken  to  its 
foundations  by  the  attempt  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  imitate 
Lord  North  and  to  impose  his  will  on  the  two  Republics. 
Next,  we  were  told  that  the  burdens  imposed  on  the 
Colonies  by  sycophantic  Ministries  would  be  bitterly 
resented,  and  that  the  free  communities  of  Canada.,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand,  realising  the  perils  of  the  Empire 
and  the  responsibilities  involved  in  the  connection  with 
the  Mother-country,  would  haste  to  cut  themselves  adrift 
from  obligations  so  onerous  and  to  leave  the  overloaded  ship. 
Can  it  be  said  that  these  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled  ? 
There  have  been  Little  Englanders  and  Pro-Boers  here  in 
plenty,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  their  voices  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  unheard  in  the  Colonies.  The  preposterous  notion 
that  we  were  oppressing  free  communities,  and  that  when 
we  had  done  coercing  the  Boers  we  should  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  own  Colonies,  was,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  not 
even  discussed  among  the  free  nations  of  the  Empire, 
They  understood  the  quarrel  perfectly  well,  and  knew 
that  we  were  fighting  for,  and  not  against,  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  self-government.  The  other  allegation — i.e.,that 
the  Colonies  directly  they  felt  the  burden  of  Empire,  and 
realised  that  the  connection  with  the  Mother-country 
meant  risks  and  sacrifices  on  their  part,  would  desire  to  “cut 
the  painter” — proved,  if  possible,  even  more  ludicrously 
untrue.  No  one,  indeed,  but  a  political  philosopher  could 
have  entertained  so  foolish  an  idea.  Any  one  who  knew 
anything  of  human  nature  would  have  known  that  men, 
instead  of  disliking  those  for  whom  they  are  called  upon 


to  make  sacrifices,  entertain  lowards  them  exactly 
the  opposite  feeling.  There  is  no  stronger  cement 
for  a  family  than  the  call  for  mutual  self-sacrifice. 
It  is  notorious  that  there  is  often  far  less  cohesion  in 
the  families  of  the  rich  than  in  those  of  the  poor,  taking 
sound  families  in  each  case,  just  because  the  poor 
have  to  make  sacrifices  which  are  not  asked  of  the  rich. 
Asking  Canada  and  Australia  to  give  us  men  to  fight 
in  a  good  cause,  or  to  defend  the  Motherland  from 
foreign  hate  and  envy,  will  never  break  up  the 
Empire.  What  would  be  far  more  likely  to  do  so  would 
be  attempts  at  beneficent  patronage.  For  example, 
should  we  ever  be  foolish  enough  to  try  to  encourage  the 
Imperial  sentiment  by  giving  the  Colonies  preferential 
treatment  in  the  home  market,  we  firmly  believe  that 
instead  of  the  Empire  being  strengthened  it  would  be 
seriously  weakened.  Give  a  son  or  a  brother  largess,  and 
ask  him  to  stand  by  you  as  a  quid  pro  quo ,  and  he  will 
soon  begin  to  bargain,  and  to  declare  that  the  largess  is 
not  enough,  and  that  you  are  a  skinflint.  Rely  on  the 
bond  of  blood,  and  appeal  to  him  as  a  son  or  a  brother, 
and  if  your  cause  is  good  you  will  not  appeal  in  vain.  In 
reality  every  danger  to  the  Mother-country  is  a  link  of 
Empire.  To  imagine  that  the  Colonies  would  say,  like 
the  comic  lover  in  the  story,  “Ursula,  there  is  danger;  I 
leave,”  was  to  make  the  most  colossal  blunder  ever 
recorded  even  in  the  history  of  political  philosophers. 
Englishmen  either  here  or  overseas  do  not  act  like  that. 

But  the  year  has  not  merely  shown  that  Britain  did 
not,  and  will  not  now  begin  to,  accuse  herself  of  blood- 
guiltiness,  and  that  the  Colonies  are  not  going  to  leave 
us  at  the  first  sign  of  danger.  The  year  has  also  shown 
that  foreign  nations,  though  they  may  growl  and 
grumble — especially  when  large  portions  of  their  Press 
are  under  the  influence  of  men  like  Dr.  Levds — have  no 
desire  to  attack  us.  The  Governments,  if  not  the  peoples, 
know  that  our  strength  is  much  greater  than  it  seems, 
and  that  a  struggle  to  the  death  with  us  would  be  the 
most  formidable  enterprise  that  any  nation  could  possibly 
undertake.  The  Governments  know  also  the  value  of  the 
talk  about  England  being  a  pirate  State.  They  realise 
that  the  very  reverse  is  the  truth,  and  that  commercially 
we  are  the  least  grasping  Power  in  the  world.  No  doubt, 
and  small  blame  to  them  from  their  point  of  view, 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  would  like  to  take  over 
the  best  portions  of  the  British  Empire  for  them¬ 
selves.  But  then  each  of  them,  if  they  cannot  have  those 
portions  for  themselves,  would  infinitely  prefer  Britain 
(which  never  closes  the  ports  to  international  trade)  to 
any  other  Power.  Our  Free-trade  principles  have,  in  fact, 
made  all  nations  regard  us  with  equanimity  as  caretakers. 
Germany  may  dream  of  some  day  turning  us  out  of  Africa, 
but  till  she  is  ready  to  do  so  would  rather  we  were  in  pos¬ 
session  than  France  or  Russia.  In  the  same  way,  America 
would  look  upon  the  substitution  of  German  for  English 
power  in  the  West  Indies,  Guiana,  and  Honduras,  and  in 
the  Pacific  with  the  utmost  alarm.  People  may  growl  and 
grumble  about  British  monopolists,  but  when  they  begin 
to  think  of  the  alternatives,  they  prefer  that  Britain 
should  carry  on  a  little  longer.  Thus  the  war, 
while  it  has  shown  that  we  may  be  theoretically  the 
best  hated  Power  on  earth,  has  also  shown  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  Powers  to  combine  against 
us.  Though  the  purchasable  portion  of  the  Continental 
Press  had  stirred  the  peoples  to  something  like  a  state  of 
madness  in  regard  to  English  wickedness,  and  though  there 
was  a  widespread  though  erroneous  belief  that  our  Army 
had  been  proved  utterly  worthless  as  a  fighting  machine, 
and  that  we  were  without  guns  or  munitions  of  war 
sufficient  to  fight  a  foreign  army,  not  one  of  the  Powers 
took  action  to  test  our  alleged  helplessness.  In  spite,  that 
is,  of  a  political  atmosphere  heated  to  explosion  point 
and  to  a  series  of  disasters,  the  safety  of  the  Empire  was 
never  seriously  threatened.  Of  course,  we  do  not  think  that 
we  ought  to  trade  upon  this,  or  to  imagine  that  we  shall 
necessarily  always  escape  attack  as  easily ;  but  still  the 
fact  remains  that  the  prophecies  of  foreign  complications 
proved  as  untrue  as  those  of  reaction  at  home  and  of 
Colonial  defection.  No,  the  pessimists  have  not  turned 
out  to  be  in  the  right  ;  and  though  we  have  still  much 
to  do  to  put  our  house  in  order  at  home,  we  may  fairly 
look  back  to  the  past  year  without  shame  or  regret. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SPEED  TO  COMMERCE. 

T  is  with  considerable  misgiving  that  we  see  our 
country  deliberately — or  at  least  without  serious 
protest — falling  behind  its  rivals  in  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  achievements  of  modern  civilisation.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  in  which  the  nineteenth  century  has  made 
a  greater  leap  ahead  than  in  its  addition  to  the  speed  of 
human  locomotion.  “  For  four  thousand  years  we  know, 
and  probably  forty  thousand  years,  man  has  travelled 
over  land  as  fast  as  his  own  legs,  or  men’s  legs,  or  horses’ 
legs,  could  carry  him,  but  no  faster  ;  over  sea  as  fast  as 
sails  and  oars  could  carry  him.  Now  he  goes  by  steam 
over  both  at  least  at  three  times  the  pace.”  With  his  own 
unaided  muscles  the  beautiful  mechanism  of  the  bicycle 
has  enabled  man  to  travel  almost  forty  miles  in  the  hour; 
steam  has  achieved  an  even  greater  pace  on  water, 
and  has  more  than  doubled  it  on  the  railway.  For  a 
long  time  it  has  been  our  boast  to  lead  the  world 
in  this  matter  of  acceleration.  Tbe  railway,  the  steam¬ 
ship,  and  the  bicycle  were  all  British  inventions.  Watt 
and  Stephenson,  Fulton  and  Dalzell,  found  so  many 
disciples  among  their  own  countrymen  that  the  ‘‘records” 
for  speed  remained  with  us  till  a  comparatively  recent 
time.  We  admitted  that  our  railways  had  been  surpassed 
elsewhere  for  comfort  and  punctuality,  but  we  pointed  to 
our  swift  expresses  with  a  gratified  sense  that  we,  after 
all,  were  the  only  people  who  remembered  that  the  real 
function  of  the  iron  horse  was  “  to  devour  the  way  ”  ;  it 
was  for  others  to  go  in  for  comfort  at  the  expense  of  speed. 
Now  we  awake  to  find  that  our  trains  have  insensibly 
slipped  down  to  a  very  low  place  among  the  nations  in 
regard  to  speed.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times  on  Tues¬ 
day  pointed  out,  with  not  unjustifiable  indignation, 
that  America  and  France  have  shot  far  ahead  of  us. 
Twenty  years  ago,  he  tells  us,  he  found  a  pleasure 
in  tabulating  the  relative  speeds  of  fast  passenger 
trains  in  this  and  other  countries,  because  our 
superiority  was  so  astounding.  “  Since  then  the 
superiority  and  the  pleasure  have  done  nothing  but 
dwindle.”  Some  valuable  statistics  which  were  printed 
in  the  Times  two  or  three  months  ago  by  a  railway  expert 
show  that  among  the  fifty-seven  fastest  trains  of  the 
world  in  1899  only  eight  were  British.  The  two  best  of 
these,  which  stood  eleventh  and  twelfth  on  the  list,  only 
got  into  the  time-tables  by  a  mistake  and  were  speedily 
withdrawn.  The  fifteenth  was  a  short  down-hill  run,  and 
the  only  ones  that  could  fairly  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  foreigners  stobd  thirtieth,  forty-second,  fifty-second, 
and  lower.  Considering  runs  of  over  a  hundred  miles, 
we  find  that  France  alone  has  twelve  expresses  superior  in 
speed,  as  well  as  in  comfort,  to  the  Scotch  mails  of  which 
our  ignorance  is  proud.  Even  the  German  lines,  whose 
boast  is  that  they  have  subordinated  speed  to  safety  so 
that  the  accident  near  Heidelberg  the  other  day  was 
almost  unprecedented,  are  outdoing  us  in  speed.  Here, 
surely,  is  food  for  some  serious  thought. 

When  we  consider  speed  at  sea,  the  case  is  still  worse. 
Our  liners  have  fallen  out  of  the  race  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  “  record  ”  is  now  contested  by  the  magnificent 
ships  which  have  lately  been  added  to  the  fleets  of  the 
two  great  German  companies.  There  is  no  apparent  in¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  our  shipowners  to  challenge  the 
supremacy  of  these  German-built  boats.  This  is  a  more 
dangerous  piece  of  supineness  than  that  of  our  railway 
officials.  A  man  who  wants  to  go  from  London  to 
Glasgow  or  Manchester  cannot  choose  a  French  or 
American  express  for  his  journey  :  but  the  German  liners 
call  at  English  ports,  and  they  compete  directly  with  our 
own  vessels  for  our  custom  and  that  of  our  Transatlantic 
visitors.  It  may  be  said  that  a  difference  of  a  few 
hours  on  the  Atlantic  passage  is  of  so  little  practical 
importance  that  it  is  not  worth  the  extra  outlay  in  coal 
and  engines  which  its  gain  involves.  Our  own  ship¬ 
owners  have  actually  used  this  argument,  or  something  like 
it,  as  an  excuse  for  dropping  out  of  the  race.  It  involves 
a  certain  ignorance  of  human  nature — but  of  that  later. 
It  is  true  that  the  last  fractions  of  a  knot  are  gained  at  an 
expense  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  moderate  speeds, 
not  only  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  but  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  continually  necessary  to  build  new,  larger,  and  better- 
engined  ships  in  order  to  keep  the  superiority  in  speed. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  extreme  speeds  are  dangerous, 


through  the  necessity  that  they  place  on  captains  to  go 
ahead  unchecked  in  fog,  among  icebergs,  and  on  crowded 
routes.  That  might  be  a  reason  for  forbidding  any 
vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  less  than  a  week,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  maintained  that  23  knots  are  per¬ 
ceptibly  more  dangerous  than  22'5.  Whatever  be  the 
excuse,  the  fact  remains  that  other  countries  have  beaten 
us  on  our  own  water  in  this  matter  of  speed.  In 
the  Navy  the  case  is  the  same  :  we  ought  to  have  the 
fastest  cruiser  in  the  world,  but  we  do  not  think  that  we  yet 
have  one  which  could  catch  the  Chilian  •'  Esmeralda, ’though 
it  is  some  consolation  that  we  built  her.  That  our  ship¬ 
builders  are  not  to  blame  for  this  retrogression  is  fortu¬ 
nately  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  have  lately  produced  a 
new  vessel  which  may,  if  all  expectations  are  realised, 
revolutionise  naval  architecture.  In  the  ‘Viper’  we  have 
the  fastest  vessel  afloat,  with  a  huge  interval  between  her 
and  the  next.  The  new  turbine  engines,  which  drive  her 
through  the  water  at  forty-three  miles  an  hour,  should  be 
applicable  to  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and  they  may  restore 
the  supremacy  in  speed  which  we  have  forfeited  for  a 
time.  Will  it  be  only  that  we  may  see  the  Germans  again 
take  up  the  running  and  spurt  past  us  ?  We  sincerely 
hope  not.  Lastly,  to  descend  from  this  high  level,  we 
may  remind  the  reader  of  our  unsuccessful  attempts  to  win 
the  America  Cup,  of  the  sweep  made  by  foreign  and 
Colonial  athletes  of  the  last  running  championships,  of 
the  French  predominance  in  motor-cars,  and  of  the  news 
that  an  American  bicyclist  has  just  beaten  all  records 
from  two  miles  up  to  the  hour.  In  short,  we  have 
dropped  behind  in  every  kind  of  race. 

Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  will  say  that  this  is  a 
very  trifling  matter  to  trouble  about.  They  will  tell  us 
that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  and  remind  us  of  Ruskin’s 
view  of  the  matter  : — “No  changing  of  place  at  a  hundred 


miles  an  hour  ......  will  make  us  one  whit  stronger, 

happier,  or  wiser.  .....  It  does  a  bullet  no  good  to  go 


fast ;  and  a  man,  if  he  be  truly  a  man,  no  harm  to  go 
slow  ;  for  his  glory  is  not  at  all  in  going,  but  in  being.” 
That  is  true  enough,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  We 
have  lately  been  reminded  by  sad  experience  that  the 
higher  the  velocity  of  a  bullet  the  more  effectively  it  does 
its  proper  work  ;  and  although  metaphor  is  not  argument, 
it  is  a  good  answer  to  another  metaphor.  So  with  man¬ 
kind  ;  a  man’s  first  object  is  not  going,  perhaps,  but  if  he 
has  to  go,  the  quickest  man  will  be  the  most  successful. 
It  is  not  for  nothing  that  one  of  the  oldest  forms 
of  salutation  is  “  God  speed  you.”  One  of  the 
deepest  lessons  of  modern  science  is  that  all  mani¬ 
festations  of  energy  are  but  modes  of  motion ;  the 
faster  the  motion,  the  greater  the  energy.  This  is  as  true 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  as  in  the  physical  world. 
The  man  of  quick  thought  and  rapid  decision  is  the 
successful  man,  in  war,  in  statesmanship,  or  in  business. 
So  with  the  instruments  that  he  uses  :  the  quickest  in 
operation  will  triumph  over  the  slower.  English  shipping, 
for  instance,  is  exposing  itself  to  a  graver  danger  than  it 
knows  in  allowing  another  country  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
speed  of  its  ships.  Life  is  becoming  so  fast  that  a  saving 
of  an  hour  or  two  on  the  Atlantic  passage  is  bound  to 
draw  the  custom  of  the  keenest  and  most  successful — 
therefore  the  wealthiest — men,  whom  others  follow  a3 
sheep  the  bell-wether.  Reputation  is  the  best  asset  to 
any  trading  body  which  lives  by  competition,  and  it  is 
far  easier  to  let  it  go  than  to  win  it  back.  Nor  can  one 
ignore  that  human  tendency  to  admire  “records”  to  which 
we  have  adverted.  It  is  very  deeply  rooted  in  our  nature, 
this  inclination  to  admire  the  most  expert  in  any  action, 
nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  it  is  either  safe  or  wise  to  despise 
it.  It  is  a  first-rate  counteractive  to  the  other  tendency,  to 
rest  on  our  oars  and  be  content  with  things  as  they  are, 
which  has  beset  poor  humanity  since  the  very  beginning  of 
time.  To  hasten  slowly  maybe  a  good  rule,  but  the  einplmsis 
must  be  laid  on  the  “  hasten.”  These  things  are  a  parable 
which  England  much  needs  to  lay  to  heart.  Our  decline 
in  speed,  where  it  shows  itself  outwardly,  is,  we  fear, 
only  a  symptom  of  the  slackness  which  has  seized  on  too 
many  fibres  of  our  national  life.  It  is  as  true  of  the 
nation  as  of  the  individual  that,  as  the  Turkish  lady 
said  to  Boswell,  “uotre  bonheur  depend  de  la  fagon  que 
notre  sang  circule.”  When  the  national  blood  begins  to 
run  slow  and  thick  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  his 
utmost  to  stave  off  the  creeping  paralysis  which  such  a. 
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symptom  may  portend.  Let  us  remember  Carlyle’s  warn¬ 
ing  about  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  their  “  pot-bellied 
equanimity,”  and  resolve  that  we  will  not  fall  back  into 
the  heavy,  sluggardly  ways  from  which,  according  to  the 
biographer  of  Frederick,  we  were  saved  by  the  infusion  of 
fiery  Norman  energy. 


THE  ELECTIONS  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

T  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  measure  the  amount  of 
influence  which  any  sectional,  and  also  cross,  issue 
has  exercised  at  a  General  Election.  But  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  a  general  observation  of  the  reports  of 
speeches  and  results,  together  with  correspondence  in,  and 
conclusions  drawn  by,  our  very  careful  and  fair-minded 
contemporary,  the  Guardian,  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  the  extreme  Protestant  movement  has  incurred  the 
failure  it  deserved.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  knot 
of  supporters  of  the  Church  Discipline  Bill,  returned, 
as  expected,  from  the  Liverpool  region,  there  have 
been  very  few,  if  any,  persons  elected  who  have  been 
known  as  connected  with  that  movement.  Mr.  Kensit 
must  be  presumed  to  have  known  where  his  candidature 
in  the  capacity  of  Ritualist-baiter,  ticketed  as  an 
“  Independent  Conservative,”  would  be  likely  to  attract 
the  largest  number  of  Liberal  or  malcontent  Unionist 
votes,  and  the  result  was  that  at  Brighton  he  polled  4,693, 
or  nearly  2,000  fewer  than  the  lower  of  the  two  successful 
Conservatives.  Mr.  Nicholson,  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  have  run  as  a  Protestant  and  Liberal— to  call 
anybody  of  his  school  a  Liberal  Protestant  would,  indeed, 
be  a  misnomer — in  the  Ashford  division  of  Kent,  only 
secured  2,343  votes  against  Mr.  Laurence  Hardy’s  5,898.  In 
the  Tonbridge  division,  again,  where  Mr.  Cory  seems  to  have 
flown  the  same  joint  colours,  Mr.  Griffith-Boscawen,  the 
Unionist  candidate,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  “  Church 
party  ”  in  the  House  of  Commons,  polled' 5,579  votes  against 
his  opponent’s  3,494.  In  both  these  cases,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Unionist  majority  was  quite  equal  to,  indeed  in 
the  Ashford  division  was  considerably  in  excess  of, 
the  preponderance  which  that  party  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  enjoy,  even  in  Tory  Kent,  at  such  a  time 
as  the  present, — a  fact  which  certainly  can  carry  very  little 
encouragement  to  the  hearts  of  the  ecclesiastical  coer- 
cionists.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  results  which  are  to 
be  set  upon  the  opposite  account.  As  a  correspondent  of 
the  Guardian  acknowledges,  “at  Hastings  the  Liberal 
candidate  was  returned  owing  to  the  Conservatives  being 
frightened  to  propose  Mr.  Lucas  Shadwell  (their  late 
Member)  because  of  his  Churchmanship,  and  at  Maid¬ 
stone  Mr.  Cornwallis,  a  good  Churchman,  was  defeated  by 
Mr.  Barker,  who  swallowed  the  Church  Association 
programme  whole.”  This  involved  new  votes  and  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  old  ones  to  the  number 
altogether  of  about  160  as  compared  with  the 
by-election  in  1898.  At  Grantham,  where  Mr.  Lopes, 
the  Unionist,  lost  his  seat  to  an  energetic  Radical, 
Mr.  Priestley,  the  turnover  in  this  case  being 
about  200  votes,  that  result  is  understood  to  have 
been  helped  by  the  refusal  of  the  former  and 

the  acceptance  by  the  latter  candidate  of  the 
Church  Association  programme.  Such  facts  are  to 
be  noted,  as  is  the  circumstance  that  at  Gloucester  the 
two  candidates  competed  for  the  favours  of  that  militant 
organisation, — or  were  equally  ready  to  accept  its  behests. 
But  these  are  not  big  facts.  And  neither  they,  nor  if 
there  be  some  others  like  them,  do  they  all  rolled 
together  avail  to  counterbalance  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  large  discomfitures  of  the  extreme  Pro¬ 
testants  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  to  which  is 
to  be  added  the  fact,  vouched  for  by  the  Guardian's  corre¬ 
spondent,  that  “a  large  number  of  the  candidates  claimed 
by  the  Church  Association  as  ‘more  or  less  committed 
to  the  Protestant  ticket  ’  have  failed  to  secure 
election,  while  many  Members  of  views  diametric¬ 
ally  opposed  to  those  of  the  Association  have  been 
returned  by  triumphaut  majorities.”  Further,  and  as 
impressive  as  any  features  of  the  elections  in  regard 
to  the  question  which  we  are  considering,  are  the 
large  augmentation — of  more  than  700 — in  the  majority 
attained  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  who  was  strenuously 
attacked  at  Greenwich  as  having  been  a  conspicuous 
opponent  of  the  kind  of  legislation  desired  by  the  Church 


Association,  and  the  actual  trebling  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
majority  in  East  Manchester  after  his  firm,  though  con¬ 
ciliatory,  refusal  to  pledge  himself  to  support  any  such 
legislation. 

Readers  of  the  Spectator  will  hardly  need  to  be  assured 
that  while  recording  the  above  facts  with  cordial  satisfac¬ 
tion,  we  are  as  far  as  Mr.  Balfour  from  being  any  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  extreme  ritual  which  the  militant  Protest¬ 
ants  are  so  anxious  to  have  repressed  by  some  brand-new 
judicial  machinery.  Our  reasons  for  being  glad  that 
the  Church  Association  can  point  to  so  very  little  in 
the  way  of  an  acceptance  by  public  opinion  of  its  propa¬ 
ganda  are  mainly  two.  First,  that  the  aims  of  that 
pro}5aganda  are  entirely  one-sided.  Secondly,  that  its 
proposed  method  of  action  is  essentially  at  variance  with 
the  organisation  of  the  Church  as  it  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  times.  We  say  that  the  aims  of  the  extreme  Pro¬ 
testant  propaganda  are  one-sided  because  those  who  conduct 
it  altogether  ignore  the  various  ritual  irregularities  and 
omissions  to  be  noticed  among  clergy  belonging  to  what  is 
called  the  Low  Church  party.  Such,  forexample.to  mention 
only  a  few  of  those  which  excite  strong  feelings  among 
members  of  the  opposite  school,  are  the  saying  of  the 
words  of  administration  to  groups,  or  even  “  rai’lfuls,”  in¬ 
stead  of  to  each  individual  communicant,  the  neglect  to 
recite  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  the  days  on  which  its  reci¬ 
tation  is  expressly  prescribed  by  the  Prayer-book,  and 
the  neglect  to  say  daily  prayer  in  church.  We  are  not 
unaware  of  the  considerations,  of  varying  degrees  of 
cogency,  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  these 
failures  to  fulfil  the  plain  intention  of  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  With  some  of 
them  we  may,  with  some  of  them  we  may  not,  be  in 
sympathy.  That  is  not  the  point.  We  should  certainly 
deprecate  in  the  strongest  manner,  in  regard  to  all  of 
them,  any  attempt  by  coercive  procedure  to  secure 
the  universal  conformity  of  the  clergy.  But  how 
can  we,  and  how  can  any  fair-minded  persons,  while 
disapproving,  as  we  are  sure  the  Church  Association  would 
vigorously  disapprove,  any  attempt  to  “level  up”  on  such 
points  as  those  just  specified,  get  up,  or  join  in,  a  erv  for 
compulsory  “  levelling  down”  in  other  respects?  If  it 
were  conceivable  that  so  one-sided  and  unfair  a  demand 
should  succeed,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  national 
Church,  as  all  of  us  now  living  have  ever  known 
it,  would  be  rent  in  twain,  in  all  probability  never 
to  be  reunited. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  before  us  we  may  note  that 
the  method  proposed  by  the  extreme  Protestants  of  putting 
aside  the  Bishops,  and  overriding  their  discretion  by  the 
action  of  a  lay  Judge,  is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
episcopal  constitution  of  the  Church  ;  and,  apart  altogether 
from  the  particular  practices  which  it  might  be  used  to  put 
down,  would  inevitably  result  in  wrecking  the  noble  institu¬ 
tion  which  it  was  intended  to  reform.  Better  far,  there¬ 
fore,  to  go  on  as  we  are  than  attempt  to  escape 
from  existing  disorders  on  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
Church  Association,  but,  happily,  without  exciting  any 
sympathetic  response  from  the  electorate.  But  there  is  a 
line  on  which  not  uniformity,  which  is  in  no  sense  desir¬ 
able,  but  a  better  condition  of  order  and  discipline  than  that 
now  prevailing,  may  be  brought  about.  That  hope  lies  in 
the  direction  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  more  than  once 
indicated,  and  in  favour  of  which,  judging  from  the  last 
Church  Congress  and  many  other  indications,  there  is  a 
steadily  growing  body  of  reasoned  opinion  in  the  Church 
generally.  We  refer  to  the  creation  of  a  reformed  and 
truly  representative  Church  Legislature,  acting  autono¬ 
mously,  but  subject,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  authority  of 
Parliament.  To  progress  in  that  direction  we  trust  that 
it  will  be  found  that  the  elections  of  1900  have  served  to 
give  a  powerful  stimulus. 


THE  GREAT  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

AST  week  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  England,  and  one 
which  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
population  of  the  Midlands,  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by 
fire.  Welbeck  Abbey  divides  with  Warwick  Castle  and, 
Chatsworth  the  admiration  naturally  felt  for  a  splendid  house, 
full  of  treasures  of  art,  and  set  in  the  finest  of  gardens  and 
parks,  by  a  population  shut  up,  for  the  most  part,  in  large 
manufacturing  towns.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the.  local 
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histories,  Welbeek  “  is  not  a  show  place,  but  only  a  private 
palace.”  That  means  that  its  owner  has  not  deserted  it 
in  favour  of  the  public.  But  the  facilities  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  for  seeing  his  palace,  though  he  does  live 
there,  are  so  large  and  so  liberal  that  had  it  been  destroyed 
the  Nottinghamshire  people  would  have  been  ready  to  rebuild 
it  for  him. 

Gibbon,  after  visiting  Paris  and  Versailles,  concluded  that 
the  “splendour  of  the  French  nobles  was  confined  to  their 
town  residences.  “  That  of  the  English,”  he  remarks,  “  is 
more  usefully  distributed  in  their  country  seats ;  and  we 
should  be  astonished  at  our  own  riches,  if  the  labours  of 
architecture,  and  the  spoils  of  Italy  and  Greece,  which  are 
now  scattered  from  Inverary  to  Wilton,  were  accumulated  in 
a  few  streets  between  Marylebone  and  Westminster.” 

If  one  in  four  of  these  great  houses  stood  on  the  area  which 
Gibbon  suggests,  London  would  not  only  be  a  city  of  palaces, 
but  of  palaces  not  less  magnificent  and  more  richly  stored 
with  the  triumphs  of  the  brush  and  the  chisel  than  those  of 
the  towns  of  modern  Italy.  If  all  the  paintings  in  Paris  and 
Florence  were  destroyed  there  would  still  be  enough  in  the 
English  country  houses  to  present  a  full  and  brilliant  sequence 
of  the  triumphs  of  Continental  art.  The  best  work  of  the 
English  school,  the  ever  increasing  money  value  of  which  is  a 
rough  test  of  its  worth,  is  found  nowhere  else.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  paintings  of  Gainsborough,  Romney,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Crome  and  Turner,  are  on  their  walls.  A  mere 
sample  of  their  store  of  English  paintings  shown  at  Paris  this 
year  astonished  Continental  visitors,  whose  acquaintance  with 
this  class  of  paintings  is  limited  at  most  to  a  few  rooms  in 
the  National  Gallery.  But  one  collection  in  a  town,  such  as 
that  at  Hertford  House,  makes  more  stir  than  five  hundred 
scattered  in  as  many  park-set  country  houses,  just  as  abroad 
the  collections  in  one  or  two  Dutch  private  houses  at  the 
Hague  or  Amsterdam  are  better  known  than  the  contents 
of  the  Eseurial  among  its  granite  hills. 

What  is  often  least  appreciated  about  the  great 
country  homes  is  the  quality  of  the  houses  themselves. 
Their  significance  as  storehouses  of  art  has  been  acknow¬ 
ledged,  if  not  fully  realised.  But  they  have  never  had  due 
honour  as  woi’ks  of  the  architect  and  builder.  Whatever 
the  changes  in  taste  and  style,  the  builders  have  never  fallen 
short  of  the  highest  standard  of  material  and  work.  It  is  no 
injustice  to  the  construction  of  the  Elizabethan  era  to  say 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  this  respect  in 
the  structural  excellence  of  the  country  palaces  of  the  first 
and  second  magnitude  since  the  days  when  the  owners  of 
Hatfield  and  Audley  End  looked  through  the  plans  submitted 
to  them.  The  frank  adoption  of  the  Palladian  style,  which 
took  the  place  of  the  Tudor  Renaissance,  demanded  and  was 
given  a  solidity  and  massiveness  which  the  early  buildings 
did  not  need.  The  jokes  made  at  Vanbrugh’s  expense  were, 
perhaps,  justified  by  the  ponderous  look  of  his  work. 
But  there  are  some  three  hundred  Italian  palaces,  stone  with¬ 
out  and  stone  and  marble  within,  which  would  stand,  even  if 
roofless,  for  a  thousand  years  as  evidence  of  the  thoroughness 
of  the  work  put  into  them. 

Buildings  like  Houghton, '  or  Stowe,  or  Woburn,  or 
Wentworth-Wodehouse  are  like  vast  stone  quarries.  Cost 
has  never  been  considered.  The  parapets,  colonnades,  roof, 
pillars,  and  pediments  were  cut  and  joined  to  last  for 
all  time.  There  is  something  rather  admirable  in  the 
qualities  of  mind  which  would  permit  nothing  unsound, 
no  scamping  of  work  or  shirking  of  cost,  in  any  one  part 
or  detail  of  their  habitation.  Disraeli’s  joke  about  the 
Duke  who  was  always  afraid  of  “underbuilding  his  posi¬ 
tion”  has  another  side  to  its  meaning.  There  is,  and 
always  has  been,  among  the  leading  English  owners  a  very 
strong  sense  that  the  house  is  a  reflection  of  the  man. 
Taste  might  differ  in  design.  But  there  were  no  two  ways  of 
looking  at  the  execution.  That,  they  always  insisted,  should 
be  as  good  as  it  could  be.  Many  of  these  houses  give  the 
impression  that  they  could  never  under  any  circumstances 
need  repairs.  Take,  for  instance,  Holkham,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  palace  in  North  Norfolk,  or  smaller  but  equally 
solidly  built  country  houses  such  as  Peper  Harow,  Lord 
Midleton’s  house  near  Godaiming,  a  model  of  solid  and 
enduring  work  in  yellow  brick,  stone,  and  Durham  slate. 
At  Holkham  appearances  would  seem  to  have  been  sacrificed, 


so  far  as  colour  goes,  to  the  desire  to  use  only  the  hardest 
brick  obtainable,  which  in  that  case  Was  a  dull  drab.  Red 
brick,  of  which  Inigo  Jones  built  Raynham  at  no  great 
distance,  for  the  Townshends,  was  not  equally  durable.  The 
greatest  care  and  expense  were  devoted  in  every  case  to 
procure  the  best  possible  building  material.  Osborne,  the 
largest  modem  house  of  brick,  was  built  from  white  bricks 
specially  made  on  the  Beaulieu  River.  Some  of  the  most 
costly  of  modern  country  houses  are  being  constructed 
of  the  same  material,  made  in  a  small  size  in  Holland. 
Powerscourt,  the  most  beautiful  of  Irish  country  homes,  is  a 
granite  palace,  as  solid  as  the  mountain  behind  it,  yet  light 
and  pleasing  from  its  just  proportions.  The  stone  for 
Wollaton  was  purchased  by  the  sale  of  the  coal,  of  which  the 
Willoughby  of  the  day  was  •  the  fortunate  owner.  This  very 
stately  house  will  probably  last  as  long  as  any  house  has 
yet  endured  in  England ;  but  the  Italian  palaces  of  later 
reigns,  from  mere  mass  of  stone  and  solid  piers  and  vaults, 
will  remain  as  the  villa  of  Msecenas  has  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  Fire  is  the  only  thing  which  destroys 
them  and  their  irreplaceable  art  treasures.  But  they 
generally  rise  anew,  even  more  splendid  than  of  old. 
Seaton  Delaval,  and  Gun  ton  in  Norfolk,  and  one  Yorkshire 
house,  of  which  the  gardens  were  maintained  for  many  years 
in  great  perfection  after  the  house  had  been  destroyed,  are  the 
only  instances  which  occur  to  the  present  writer  in  which  the 
ruin  has  not  been  repaired.  All  through  this  reign  stars  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  magnitude  have  constantly  been 
added  to  the  country-house  firmament.  Those  built  early  in 
the  “forties”  and  “fifties”  were  more  remarkable  for  size  and 
a  weak  and  unintelligent  endeavour  to  reproduce  “  Gothic  ” 
architecture,  of  which  the  designers  understood  neither  the 
principles  nor  its  place  in  domestic  architecture.  It  is  not 
yet  abandoned,  perhaps  because  Pugin  and  others  mastered 
its  meaning  and  use,  and  made  it  live  again.  But  though 
Eaton  Hall,  a  house  of  the  first  magnitude,  represents  the 
vitality  of  this  style,  the  greater  number  of  the  more  modern 
English  palaces  are  either  purely  Renaissance,  or  very  much 
influenced  by  Italian  feeling.  Here  and  there  we  find  a  huge 
French  chateau  like  Waddesdon,  or  a  Plantagenet  fortress 
reproduced  like  Lord  Penrhyn’s  castle  of  Bangor,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ecclesiastical  styles  like  the  spires  and  cloisters  of 
Ashridge,  built  from  the  profits  of  the  Bridgwater  Canal. 
But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  very  wealthy  English, 
whether  landed  proprietors  or  magnates  of  commerce  or  trade, 
have  been  firm  and  faithful  to  the  lessons  brought  from 
beyond  the  Alps.  It  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  they 
are  not,  as  a  class,  likely  to  be  free  from  a  prejudice  for  a 
“native”  style,  and  that  would  appeal  to  them  most  naturally 
as  something  in  the  nature  of  the  castellated  or  collegiate 
Gothic,  or  the  thoroughly  English  style  of  the  square  red 
Georgian  brick  mansions.  But  though  there  are  a  number 
of  such  -  instances  —  one  modem  castle  built  in  Hereford¬ 
shire  cost  £250,000  not  fifty  years  ago — the  sunny  and  intel¬ 
lectual  charm  of  the  Renaissance  work  has  always  won  the 
greater  number  of  adherents,  not  only  in  days  when  great  in¬ 
tellects  like  Inigo  Jones  or  Wren  were  available,  to  design  a 
Wilton  or  a  Hampton  Court,  but  when  there  were  no  such 
outstanding  geniuses  to  look  to.  Our  country  gentlemen 
looked,  in  truth,  not  to  the  men,  but  to  the  style,  or  to  what 
had  been  done  elsewhere,  and  trusted  to  the  style  and  its 
models  to  keep  the  men  up  to  the  mai'k.  The  result  is 
that  the  country  is  covered  with  these  Italian  or  Italianising 
palaces,  nearly  all  good  and  imposing,  and  full  of  true  pro¬ 
portion,  and  often  most  beautiful.  Between  the  elegance  of 
Lord  Ebury’s  white  palace  at  Moor  Park,  and  the  grey  free¬ 
stone  porticoes  of  Brodsworth,  the  Thellussons’  Yorkshire 
house,  or  the  colonnades  of  Blenheim  or  Castle  Howard,  or  the 
towers  of  Mentmore,  there  is  an  infinite  variety.  But  though 
all  do  not  rise  to  the  first  rank  of  design,  very  few  fall  below 
what  in  an  international  competition  would  be  considered  a 
very  sufficient  standard  of  merit.  Size,  one  of  the  postulates 
of  architectural  success,  they  all  have,  and  the  structural 
excellence,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  beyond  cavil. 

The  maxim  that  houses  were  built  to  live  in,  not  to  look  at, 
suggests  falsely  that  a  building  which  is  imposing  without 
is  uncomfortable  within.  There  could  be  no  greater  error, 
judged  by  the  English  country  palaces.  The  interiors  are 
beautiful,  habitable,  and,  unlike  the  palaces  of  any  other 
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country,  are  furnished.  Kings  like  Henry  VIII.  and  Queens 
like  Elizabeth  were  not  above  being  proud  of  their  furniture, 
their  tapestry,  and  even  their  beds,  and  had  all  these  things 
duly  entered  in  their  records.  There  is  as  much  possible  art 
in  Persian  carpets  and  hangings  as  in  glass  or  mosaics  ;  but 
though  these  things  do  make  a  great  difference  to  the  interiors 
of  houses,  and  a  high  standard  is  valuable  evidence  of  the 
national  taste,  it  is  not  greatly  more  in  evidence  in  the  palaces 
of  England  than  in  the  general  average  of  smaller  houses. 
But  the  size  of  the  rooms  and  the  general  scale  of  the  interior 
do  preserve  one  branch  of  domestic  architecture  which 
■would  otherwise  disappear.  The  permanent  decoration  of 
the  rooms  and  galleries  is  different  from  that  used  in 
a  “house.”  It  is  far  more  brilliant  in  colour.  Pure 
colours,  sobered  by  gold,  can  be  used,  and  are  used, 
with  most  admirable  effect.  So  can  sculpture  and  reliefs. 
It  is  only  in  these  houses  that  the  more  magnificent  style 
of  decoration  is  found.  When  combined,  as  it  often  is,  with 
the  effect  of  the  canvases  of  the  finest  colourists,  covering 
wall  after  wall,  and  hanging  in  gallery  after  gallery,  it 
gives  a  union  of  the  arts  of  architecture  and  painting, 
with  statuary  added  also  in  its  right  surroundings,  which 
nothing  else  in  this  country  does  give.  The  social  and 
economic  benefits  of  the  maintenance  of  the  great  country 
houses  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  But  the  effect 
on  art  by  suggestion  caused  by  their  mere  maintenance  is 
continuous  and  certain. 


THE  ATTACK  OK  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

HE  new  Parliament  will  be  called  upon  to  pass  many 
measures,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  But  there  is  one 
measure  which  we  tr-ust  it  will  have  the  grace  and  the  courage 
to  reject,  and  that  is  the  threatened  Bill  for  leave  to  construct 
an  electric  railway  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Lake  District. 
There  was  an  attempt  some  years  ago  to  make  a  steam  rail¬ 
way  through  the  same  part,  the  whistling  of  whose  engines 
would  have  rudely  broken  the  peace  that  broods  over  Words¬ 
worth's  grave ;  but  it  was  happily  defeated.  We  trust  that 
the  present  attempt  to  invade  the  Lakes  with  something  not 
needed  and  out  of  touch  with  the  genius  loci  may  equally  fail, 
and  that  the  Lakes  may  be  spared  to  us  yet  awhile  without 
the  intrusion  of  noise  and  vulgarity. 

Of  course  those  who  like  to  see  people  swarming  everywhere 
will  say  what  they  have  so  many  times  said,  that  we  are  selfish, 
that  we  are  for  exclusion.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  assert 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  Lake  District  is  at  present  quite  acces¬ 
sible  to  everybody.  Whether  we  enter  it  from  Windermere, 
Coniston,  Pooley  Bridge,  Cockermouth,  Eskdale,  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  people  cannot  easily  enter  it  if  they  desire  to  do 
so.  In  regard  to  the  particular  part  in  question,  the  Amble- 
side-Grasmere  region,  there  is  not  only  easy  access,  but  as 
good  a  road  as  one  needs,  either  for  walking,  driving,  “motor¬ 
ing,”  or  any  other  means  of  locomotion,  and  there  are  public 
conveyances  which  cater  for  the  sparest  purse.  The  growth 
of  Ambleside  affords  sufficient  evidence  that  people  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  there.  Besides,  it  is  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  a  tour  to  return  to  Nature,  to  tramp  about,  to 
wander  now  and  then  from  the  beaten  track,  and  to  forget  for 
the  time  that  there  are  any  such  things  as  big  towns,  crowded 
streets,  and  electric  railways.  Why  go  away  to  see  the  very 
things  you  are  perforce  compelled  to  gaze  on  every  day  ?  The 
main  object  of  a  holiday  is  to  break  up  the  routine  of  daily 
existence. 

But  we  have  deeper  ground  on  which  to  oppose  the  invasion 
of  Lakeland,  ground  which,  so  far  from  being  selfish,  is  in 
the  interest  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 
Those  who  are  sincerely  drawn  to  the  Lakes  by  scenery  and 
hallowed  associations  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  contrive 
to  go  there.  Need  we  make  it  particularly  easy  for  crowds  of 
people  who  would  be  just  as  happy  elsewhere,  who  have  never 
heard  of  Wordsworth  or  De  Quincey,  and  who  could  not  tell 
the  little  celandine  from  the  daffodil  ?  We  may  deeply  regret 
that  there  should  be  such  people,  but  their  name  is  legion, 
and  many  of  them  would  visit  the  Lake  District  merely  to 
spoil  it.  We  do  not  propose  to  keep  them  out,  much  as  we 
may  be  annoyed  by  their  raucous  shouting  and  their  talent 
for  injuring  everything  they  touch;  for,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  region  is  open  and  accessible  to  everybody.  ■  But, 


while  keeping  the  gates  open,  we  do  not  see  why  special 
facilities  should  be  given  to  the  tripper  to  career  up  and  down 
the  avenues  of  this  lovely  national  park.  For  that  is  what  the 
Lake  District  is.  We  cannot  of  course  mention  it  alongside  of 
Switzerland,  Norway,  or  the  Tyrol ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  means  the 
best  thing  we  have  in  England,  and  its  literary  associations 
endear  it  to  the  best  minds  beyond  the  power  of  mere  scenery 
itself.  Now,  we  do  not  permit  electric  cars  to  rush  through, 
let  us  say,  Richmond  Park ;  and  yet,  charming  as  that  park 
is,  it  is  a  far  less  valuable  national  asset  than  Lakeland. 

The  fact  is  that  indiscriminate  crowding  of  a  lovely  and 
historic  scenic  spot  defeats  the  very  object  we  have  in  view 
in  going  there.  We  go  for  quiet,  for  pure  air,  for  mountain 
solitude,  for  living  contact  with  the  spirit  of  Nature.  If 
multitudes  are  to  race  up  and  down  such  a  Bpot,  if  eveiy  rock 
is  to  support  a  camera  and  every  greensward  a  picnic,  if  the 
clanging  bell  of  the  electric  car  is  to  break  on  the  ear  every 
few  minutes,  if  we  are  never  to  be  able  to  get  away  from 
chatter  and  shouting,  pray  what  is  the  value  of  retiring  to 
these  grand  scenes  of  purple  mountain,  and  lonely  glen,  and 
rushing  torrent  ?  Their  value  to  mankind  as  direct  spiritual 
agencies  is  gone.  It  is  from  such  a  heavy  loss  that  we  wish 
to  save  English  people,  especially  the  poorer  sort.  Rich  people 
could,  even  if  the  whole  of  England  were  covered  with  bricks 
and  mortar,  get  away  to  rmspoiled  foreign  lands.  They  could  go 
to  the  Sierras  of  Spain,  or  the  Alban  Hills,  or  the  Carpathians 
or  the  Caucasus,  or  the  Andes.  But,  in  spite  of  cheap  'travel 
the  mass  even  of  the  middle  classes,  much  more  of  the 
working  classes,  of  England  cannot  go  to  these  spots.  They 
must  remain  at  home,  and  the  people  who,  under  a  spurious 
pretext  of  generosity,  foul  their  home  nest  for  them  are  really 
among  their  worst  enemies.  We  wish  to  preserve  the  Lake 
District ;  we  are  not  thinking  merely  of  the  supposed  interests 
of  to-day,  but  of  the  time  interests  of  to-morrow  and  of 
generations  to  come.  We  hold  that  we  are  the  trustees  of 
English  ground  for  English  people,  and  that  we  are  bound  to 
preserve  its  especial  and  unique  beauties  from  the  hand  of 
the  spoiler.  And  not  of  English  people  only.  Our  friends  in 
America  repair  to  the  Lakes  with  hearts  full  of  deep  feeling 
for  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge ;  do  they  want,  when  there, 
to  be  bothered  with  all  the  noisy  accessories  of  civilisation 
as  they  have  them  all  day  long  in  New  York  and  Chicago  ? 
The  very  calm  of  Lakeland  strikes  a  solemn  peace  into  their 
hearts. 

Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  this  invasion  of  the 
Lakes  by  lines  of  electric  cars  there  is  absolutely  no  demand 
in  Lakeland  itself,  and  that  the  design  is  simply  prompted  by 
motives  of  a  monetary  character,  we  think  all  lovers  of 
Nature  must  not  only  reject  such  a  scheme,  but  reject  it  with 
disgust.  Not  only  have  we  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
development  of  electric  transit,  we  welcome  it,  and  only 
wonder  why  it  is  so  belated  in  England  as  compared  with 
most  other  civilised  countries.  We  should  not  only  be  glad 
to  see  the  centres  and  suburbs  of  cities,  wherever  practicable, 
supplied  by  electric  railways,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
electric  light  railways  running  from  important  junctions  to 
small  places  now  quite  isolated  from  the  world,  as  is  the  case, 
e.g.,  all  over  New  England,  where  the  country  farmer  is  in 
direct  and  swift  and  pleasant  communication  with  the  great 
centres.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  enable  the  farmer  and  his  pro¬ 
duce  to  get  easily  to  market,  and  quite  another  to  break  the 
peace  of  delicious  mountain  scenery  for  the  sake  of  dividends. 

We  cannot  actually  fence  in  the  Lake  District  by  a  kind  of 
Chinese  Wall,  we  cannot  even  do  it  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
though  we  entertain  a  hopeful  vision  of  a  coming  National 
Trust  which  may  possibly  do  for  the  Lakes  (and  do  better) 
what  the  American  Government  has  done  for  the  wonderful 
scenery  of  the  Yellowstone.  But,  by  everlasting  vigilance,  we 
can  make  a  kind  of  invisible  fence  around  Lakeland.  We  can 
expose  and  oppose  all  schemes  to  deface  that  region  and  can 
help  to  maintain  a  high  public  conscience  on  the  subject. 
This  the  Spectator  at  any  rate  will  always  attempt  to  do.  For, 
apart  from  Italy  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  there  is  perhaps  no 
spot  on  earth  where  natural  beauty  and  lofty  human  genius 
have  combined  to  produce  so  sacred  a  shrine.  As  well  deface 
our  venerable  cathedrals  as  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
defilement  of  these  haunts  of  sacred  genius  and  inspiring 
beauty. 
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GULLS,  GANNETS,  AND  SHAGS. 

HE  gull  is  the  fisherman’s  friend :  he  is  the  best  of 
huers,”  is  an  aphorism  of  the  Cornish  fisherfolk.  Now 
a  “  huer  ”  is  a  person  stationed  on  some  commanding  eminence, 
overlooking  the  fishing  ground,  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  on 
the  approach  of  shoals  of  pilchards.  He  is  selected  because 
of  his  keenness  of  sight,  decision  of  character,  shrewd  judg¬ 
ment,  and  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  fishes.  A  gull,  therefore, 
is  placed  by  the  fisherman,  both  for  wisdom  and  utility,  on  a 
level  with  the  most  trusty  member  of  his  own  craft.  Not 
only  gulls  but  also  gannets,  shags  (or  cormorants),  and 
other  sea-birds  follow  shoals  of  herrings  and  pilchards, 
and  so  give  warning  of  their  presence.  No  spectacle  is 
more  pleasant  to  the  eyes  of  a  Cornish  fisherman  than  that 
of  a  dark  patch  of  water  over  which  the  gulls  are  hovering, 
and  into  which  the  great  gannets  are  diving  from  the  height  of 
a  hundred  feet  with  the  velocity  of  a  thunderbolt.  He 
knows  that  that  “  colour  ”  betokens  millions  of  pilchards,  the 
capture  of  which  will  ensure  bread-and-butter  for  all  the 
succeeding  winter.  When  a  large  shoal  has  been  enclosed,  it 
is  the  custom  to  anchor  the  seine  and  to  take  out  of  it  every 
day  as  many  pilchards  as  can  be  conveniently  salted.  The 
birds,  like  the  human  beings,  take  out  of  the  net  daily  as 
many  as  they  require,  and  when  it  has  been  emptied  by  the 
repeated  drain,  are  the  first  to  become  aware  of  the  fact  and 
depart.  “  No  wings,  no  fins :  no  feathers  above,  no  scales 
beneath,”  is  the  maxim  of  the  fisherman. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  gull  is  as  much  indebted  to 
the  fisherman  as  the  fisherman  is  to  the  gull.  Wherever  fish 
are  cut  up  for  bait  there  is  always  a  supply  of  heads,  tails, 
bones,  and  entrails,  and  these  the  gulls  immediately  pounce 
upon  and  fight  over ;  and,  with  an  eye  to  these  relics,  they 
patiently  follow  fishing-boats  for  miles.  A  fisherman  who 
leaves  his  boat  with  fish  on  board  unprotected  and  uncovered 
is  neither  surprised  nor  angiy  to  find  that  the  gulls  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  for  them.  Occasionally 
the  practice  of  taking  what  they  want  without  asking  leads  to 
unpleasant  results.  The  other  day  the  Land’s  End  fishermen 
moored  a  big  boat  off  the  Cove  which  had  been  used  to  carry 
pilchards  from  the  seine  to  the  shore.  Pilchards  were 
abundant,  and  therefore  many  were  left  behind  in  the 
comers  of  the  boat.  These  the  gulls  scrambled  for  and 
wrangled  over ;  and,  when  their  meal  was  ended,  peacefully 
departed.  At  least,  so  thought  the  fishermen ;  but  what  was 
their  astonishment  on  reaching  the  scene  of  the  banquet  to 
find  half  a  score  of  the  guests  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
flapping  their  wings  in  helpless  distress.  They  had  eaten  so 
much  that  they  could  not  fly ! 

The  morals  of  gulls  are  often  as  unsatisfactory  as  their 
manners ;  and  they  not  only  quarrel  over  the  food  they  find, 
but  also  steal  without  shame,  both  from  friends  and  strangers. 
A  thrifty  dog,  for  instance,  which  lays  in  a  store  of  savoury 
bones  as  a  provision  for  the  future,  soon  finds  that  it  is  easier 
to  store  bones  than  to  keep  them.  Gulls  have  no  old- 
fashioned  respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  and,  therefore, 
lay  their  heads  together,  and  concoct  a  plan  by  which  the 
bones  maybe  “conveyed”  from  the  dog  to  themselves.  A  dozen 
thieves  pitch  upon  adjacent  rocks  and  pretend  to  go  to  sleep, 
while  one  of  their  number  seizes  a  bone,  in  the  face  of  day 
and  in  defiance  of  the  owner’s  rights.  Naturally,  the  dog 
resents  this  robbery,  and  pursues  the  receding  gull  with  fierce 
barks  to  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  then  returns  in  triumph 
with  the  bone  in  his  mouth.  Alas  for  his  feelings !  He  finds 
when  he  gets  back  that  all  the  other  bones  have  departed  in 
company  with  the  sleeping  gulls.  A  fisherman  threw  the 
backbone  of  a  sand-eel  from  a  wharf  at  Sennen  Cove  not  long 
ago,  and  a  poor  old  hen  immediately  left  off  scratching  the 
sand,  and  seized  the  meagre  but  savoury  morsel.  It  was  hers, 
and  she  had  a  right  to  pick  her  bone  in  peace.  But  a  greedy 
gull,  whose  sharp  eyes  had  seen  the  old  lady  eagerly  pounce 
upon  her  prize,  thinking  otherwise,  first  bounced  down  behind  her 
so  as  to  make  her  flesh  creep,  and  then,  while  her  timid  glance 
seemed  to  say,  “  Please,  Mr.  Gull,  don’t  take  my  little  bone,” 
the  shameless  thief  gave  a  yell  of  derision  and  carried  it  off. 
Jackdaws  love  potatoes ;  and,  having  no  great  reverence  for 
the  Eighth  Commandment,  take  them  when  they  have  the 
opportunity.  Gulls  seeing  the  black  robbers  with  the  stolen 
property  in  their  beaks,  wax  very  indignant,  use  language 


unfit  for  publication,  deprive  them  of  their  ill-gotten  gains, 
and  then  fight  among  themselves  for  the  largest  potatoes. 
Gannets,  like  gulls,  occasionally  fall  victims  to  their  appetites. 
Last  winter  a  score  of  these  noble  white  birds  espied  a  shoal 
of  sand-eels  near  the  shore  of  "Whitesand  Bay,  between  Cape 
Cornwall  and  the  Land’s  End,  and  began,  as  usual,  to  dive 
after  them ;  soaring  up  to  a  great  height,  then  wheeling  head 
downwards  so  that  the  wind  might  strike  the  under  side  of 
their  wings  and  give  the  needed  velocity,  and  finally  closing  the 
wings  before  the  tremendous  plunge.  There  was  a  heavy 
ground  sea  breaking  on  the  shore,  which  the  gannets  in 
their  eagerness  to  feed  on  the  Sand-eels  failed  to  take  into 
account.  Pursuing  the  fishes  right  into  the  surf,  they  boldly 
dived,  and  as  they  rose  to  the  surface  with  their  prey  in  their 
mouths,  were  struck  and  almost  stunned  by  a  big  wave. 
Before  they  could  recover  their  bi'eath  another  and  yet 
another  wave  thundered  upon  them,  and  at  last  they  were 
stranded  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  young  fishermen  who  were 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  novel  spectacle. 

Gulls  have  shorter  wings  than  gannets,  but  they  are  not 
less  adept  in  the  use  of  them.  Both  the  beautiful  black¬ 
winged  species  and  the  common  gulls  ai-e  excellent  flyers,  as 
every  one  must  confess  who  has  witnessed  their  movements 
in  a  gale  of  wind.  With  their  wings  bending  before  the 
violence  of  the  gale,  but  without  the  slightest  actual 
beat,  they  sail  swiftly  to  windward,  then  sweep  around 
in  a  grand  curve  and  up  again,  on  apparently  tire¬ 
less  pinions,  in  the  teeth  of  the  blast,  until  one  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  believe  that  the  storm  is  merely  their  play¬ 
thing.  Shags,  in  comparison  to  gannets  and  gulls,  are 
ineffective  and  clumsy  on  the  wing.  Their  flight  is  short, 
and  usually  not  far  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  stretch  out  their  long  necks  in  front  gives 
them  an  ungainly  appearance.  When  in  the  sea  they  have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  out  again,  and  only  after  skimming 
along  the  surface  for  several  yards,  to  the  tune  of  resounding 
smacks  with  their  wings,  are  they  able  to  rise  into  the,  air. 
Boys  sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  initial  difficulty  to 
torment  the  bird,  by  placing  it  with  its  short  legs  on  a  level 
piece  of  ground,  and  interposing  their  own  mischievous 
bodies  between  it  and  the  sea.  Shags,  however,  if 
unmolested,  take  care  not  to  subject  themselves  to 
this  indignity,  always  alighting  on  abrupt  rocks  from 
which  they  can  easily  and  gracefully  jump  off  again.  Shags 
dive  after  the  fishes;  which  form  their  food,  but  only  from  the 
surface  of  the  water.  When  they  dive,  however,  they  remain 
below  a  minute  or  more,  coming  to  the  top  only  to  get  fresh 
air,  or  for  convenience  of  swallowing.  Pishes  are  not  con¬ 
structed  entirely  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of  the  shags, 
and,  therefore,  the  birds  have  considerable  trouble  in  in¬ 
ducing  such  creatures  as  soles  and  eels  to  pass  down  their 
throats..  The  soles  retain  their  flatness  as  long  as  they  are 
able,  but  at  last  succumb  to  vigorous  shaking  and  biting,  and 
are  curled  up  and  swallowed;  the  eels  embrace  the  necks  of 
their  captors  with  much  more  fervour  than  affection,  but  in 
time  have  all  the  curl  taken  out  of  them,  and  are  persuaded 
to  pass  inside.  As  shags  swallow  their  victuals  whole,  and 
have  no  foot-rule  to  measure  the  fishes  they  seize,  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  meal  is  too  large  to  be  stowed  away, 
and  a  long  and  grotesque  course  of  twisting,  stretching,  and 
flapping  has  to  be  resorted  to  before  comfort  is  attained. 

Although  gulls,  gannets,  and  shags  are  necessarily  thrown 
together  when  in  quest  of  food,  yet  in  their  resting-places  they 
associate  for  the  most  part  with  their  own  kind,  selecting 
separate  rocks  for  that  preening  of  their  feathers  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  birds,  and  especially  of  sea-birds.  One  detail  of 
the  toilet  is  odd.  The  shags  dispense  with  bathing  towels  by, 
so  to  speak,  hanging  themselves  out  to  dry.  That  is  to  say, 
they  stand  with  their  wings  outstretched,  waiting  for  the 
wind  to  remove  the  moisture  from  their  dripping  feathers. 
This  spread-eagle  attitude  is  often  maintained  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  Even  at  meal-times  the 
birds  usually  stand  aloof  from  each  other.  This,  of  course, 
arises  to  a  large  extent  from  their  different  methods  of  pro¬ 
curing  food,  the  gull  flying  well  but  diving  little,  the  gannet 
plunging  from  great  heights  into  the  water,  and  the  shag  pu:  a 
suing  its  prey  under  the  surface.  But  when  seeking  the  same 
fish  shags  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  their  powerful 
relations.  Eight  white-winged  gannets  and  one  brown  with 
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white  spots  (a  young  bird)  were  performing  a  series  of 
diving  evolutions  upon  a  shoal  of  sand-eels  in  the  bay,  to 
the  admiration  of  those  who  saw  them  for  the  first  or  the 
hundredth  time.  Half  a  score  of  shags,  however,  obviously 
did  not  appreciate  the  display,  for  it  deprived  them  of  their 
dinner.  Gathering  together  well  away  from  the  margin  of 
the  shoal,  they  waited  with  impatience  and  ill-concealed  indig¬ 
nation  for  the  gannets  to  finish,  but  they  did  not  venture  to 
invite  themselves  to  the  feast.  Clearly  they  were  restrained 
by  fear  rather  than  by  politeness.  It  would  be  a  heavy  price 
to  pay  for  a  sand-eel  to  be  impaled  on  the  beak  of  a  gannet 
falling  through  the  air  and  splashing  through  the  water  like  a 
Whitehead  torpedo.  So  the  shags  waited  until  the  gentry 
had  dined. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THE  CITY  IMPERIAL 
VOLUNTEERS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — All  Englishmen  are  proud  of  our  Volunteers,  and  none 
more  than  Regulars  are  willing  to  pay  tribute  to  their  gallant 
bearing  under  fire  and  discipline  in  camp  during  the  present 
war.  May  I,  however,  venture  to  suggest  that  letters  such  as 
that  headed  “The  Achievement  of  the  City  Imperial  Volun¬ 
teers,”  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  July  28th,  neither 
tend  to  promote  good  feeling  between  the  branches  of  the 
Service,  nor  can  be  pleasing  to  those  members  of  the  corps 
whose,  skill  and  courage  are  lauded  to  the  skies  who  possess 
the  true  soldierly  spirit?  “E.  D.  S.”  tells  us  that  the  C.I.V. 
performed  with  twelve  casualties  exactly  the  same  feat  which 
cost  a  regiment  of  Regulars  eighty-four.  This  Regular 
regiment  is,  therefore,  criticised  as  to  its  methods  of  doing 
its  work.  And  it  is  hinted  that  it  should  take  a  lesson 
from  the  C.I.V.  as  to  how  the  infantry  attack  should  be 
conducted.  Now  I  would  point  out  that  no  authority  on 
earth  can  give  us  satisfactory  proof  that  the  same  numbers  of 
bullets  and  shells  were  directed  during  the  day  at  the  C.I.V. 
as  at  the  Regulars,  and  that  no  two  men  who  Lave  been  in 
action  at  the  same  place  and  time  agree  exactly  in  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  what  happened.  Also  that  the  fact  that  the  kilt 
is  worn  by  this  regiment  (Gordons),  while  making  the  men 
more  conspicuous  and  probably  adding  largely  to  their 
casualties,  cannot  be  charged  against  their  methods  of  doing 
their  work.  Surely  no  good  was  ever  attained  by  such  crude 
and  sketchy  criticism  of  the  methods  of  a  body  of  men  who 
are  prevented  by  the  etiquette  of  their  profession  from  directly 
defending  themselves,  and  certainly  will  not  trouble  to  do  so 
indirectly.  My  letter  will  necessarily  reach  you  late. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  Impartial. 

Machadodorp,  S.A.B. 

SOME  MILITARY  LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  the  greatest  possible  interest  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle's  article  in  the  Cornhill  for  October  under  the 
above  heading.  His  paper  seems  so  admirable  in  every  way 
that  I  would  suggest  it  should  be  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  spread  broadcast  not  only  through  England,  but  also 
.  through  the  Colonies.  Is  not  this  a  fit  work  for  an  Army 
League  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Anglo-Tasmanian. 


This  last  version  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  truer  to  the 
author’s  intention  as  regards  the  sense  of  the  word  “  day,” — 
i.e.,  the  present  life ;  but  all  versions  alike  that.  I  have  seen 
widely  depart  from  the  original  in  the  last  line.  Richard 
Eaxter,  whose  “  Poetical  Fragments,”  original  edition,  dated 
“  London,  At  the  Door  of  Eternity,  August  7,  1681,”  is  now 
before  me,  wrote : — 

“  If  life  be  long,  I  will  be  glad 
That  I  may  long  obey  : 

If  short ;  yet  why  should  I  be  sad 
Thai  shall  have  the  same  pay  ?  ” 

The  allusion  is  evidently  to  St.  Matthew  xx.  10-14  (the  parable 
of  the  labourers).  The  hymn  as  usually  printed  is  an  extract 
from  a  poem  of  eight  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each,  which  has 
the  note  appended :  “  This  Covenant  my  Dear  Wife  in  her 
former  Sickness  subscribed  with  a  cheerful  will.”  The  theme 
“  long  life  versus  short  ”  is  pursued  as  follows : — 

“  Long  life  is  a  long  grief  and  toil 
Ar.d  multiplieth  faults : 

In  long  wars  he  may  have  the  foil 
That  scapes  in  short  assaults.” 

— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  A.  0. 

THE  SEA  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  would  be  interesting  to  know  for  what  reasons  Mr. 
Bullen,  in  his  article  upon  the  above  subject  in  the  Spectator 
of  October  6th,  makes  the  astonishing  assumption  that  the 
description  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  given  in  Acts  xxvii.  was 
wTitten  by  the  Apostle  himself.  The  chapter  is  one  of  the 
“  We-sections”  of  the  book, — so  called  from  their,  being 
written  in  the  first  person  plural.  These  sections  were 
allowed  even  by  critics  of  the  Tubingen  school  to  be  the  work 
of  one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Paul ;  and  modern  scholars 
are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing  them  to  that  companion 
whose  name  was  Luke.  To  claim  them  as  St.  Paul's  has  not, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  entered  the  head  of  the  most  “advanced” 
critic.  Surely,  Sir,  we  may  well  ask  why  the  credit  of  writing 
this  graphic  and  minutely  accurate  account  of  a  sea-storm 
and  shipwreck  should  be  suddenly  transferred  from  St.  Luke 
to  St.  Paul.  -  In  the  course  of  his  article  Mr.  Bullen  further 
says :  “  Weary  with  a  terrible  journey,  faint  with  many 
privations,  he  [St.  Paul]  was  hurried  on  board  a  ship  of 
Adramyttium  to  the  coast  of  Asia.”  What  journey  and  what 
privations  can  Mr.  Bullen  be  referring  to  ?  Hitherto  it  has 
always  been  thought  that  St.  Paul  had  spent  the  previous  two 
years  at  Csesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  27),  and  that  from  the  sea-port  of 
Caesarea  he  embarked  on  the  ship  in  question.  Has  Mr. 
Bullen  a  new  theory  about  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul’s  life, 
as  well  as  about  the  extent  of  his  literary  labours  ?  Without 
wishing  to  be  hypercritical,  I  may  perhaps  point  out  that  Mr. 
Bullen  speaks  of  the  ships  of  St.  Paul’s  day  as  having  “  a 
rudder.”  Your  readers  may  not  all  know  that  the  ships  of 
antiquity  were  steered  by  two  paddle  rudders — Acts  xxvii.  40 
carefully  uses  the  plural — one  rudder  on  each  quarter.  This 
fact  is  clearly  proved  by  engravings  of  ships  on  ancient  coins. 
The  hinged  rudder  which  we  know  so  well  did  not  apparently 
come  into  use  until  about  the  thirteenth  century. — I  am,  Sir, 
&c.;  W.  G.  Crtjpt,  M.A. 

Mansfield,  Notts. 


POETRY. 


BAXTER'S  HYMN. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  verse  of  pious  Richard  Baxter’s  beautiful  hymn, 
which  your  correspondents  quote  differently  ( Spectator , 
September  29th  and  October  6th),  is,  in  fact,  especially  as 
regards  its  second  half,  simply  Protean  in  the  forms  which  it 
is  made  to  assume  in  modern  hymn-books.  Thus,  the 
Presbyterian  Hymn-book,  1897,  gives  the  two  last  lines  of  the 
verse  as  follows  : — 

“  If  [iife  be]  short,  yet  why  should  I  b  e  sad 
To  welcome  endless  day  ?” 

Instead  of  the  last  line  the  Congregationalist  Hymn-book, 
1886,  lia3 — 

“  To  soar  to  endless  day  ?  ” 

On  the  other  hand.  Ancient  and  Modem  and  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  give  us  : — 

“If  short,  no  labourer  is  sad 
To  end  his  toilsome  day.” 


INFINITE  CANON  AT  TOLEDO. 


I  would  this  solemn  singing 
Might  never  cease  again. 

This  melody  swinging  ringing 
Might  never  reach  Amen  ; 

So  wrapt  in  contemplation 
With  hearts  that  never  tire. 
We  still  might  keep  our  station 
In  this  immortal  choir. 

Outside,  the  breathless  burning 
Of  late  September’s  heat. 

The  sun  that  stands  at  turning. 
Blinds  all  the  whitewashed 
street : 

But  these  deep-shadowed  arches 
No  noonday  glare  assaults, 

No  fierce  Solano  parches 
The  coolness  of  these  vaults. 


No  errant  sunbeam  reaches 
My  carven  walnut  stall, 

Only  the  scent  of  peaches 
Ripe  on  the  cloister  wall ; 
Only  the  voice  of  Tagus 
Deep  in  his  bed  below, 
Gigantic  arch-choragus, 

Holds  pedal-point  in  Do. 

Quern  gladius  pertransivit. 

The  salcionals  complain  j 
Redemptor  meus  vivit, 

The  tuba  cries  amain  ; 

But  under  all  the  singing, 

And  over,  still  I  hear. 

That  melody  swinging  ringing 
Subdued  divinely  clear. 
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Exunge  Leus  aures, 

O  Lord  our  ears  anoint, 

That  we  may  know  Thy  glories ; 

And  still  this  counterpoint, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Born  in  what  master  brain, 

J  oined,  cloven,  interwoven. 
Repeats  the  great  refrain. 


Ad  Resurrectionem, 

Lord  shield  us  with  Thy 
strength ; 

Per  augmentationem. 

The  theme  in  double  length ; 
Tran  scending,  strict,  unbending, 
It  reigns  supreme  alone. 

This  melody  never  ending. 

Full  canon  four  in  one. 

J.  Meade  Falenek. 


MUSIC. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  FESTIVAL. 

Music  and  politics  consort  so  ill  together  that  the  one-sided 
nature  of  the  contest  in  Birmingham  proved  an  unmitigated 
blessing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  festival-goer.  The 
date  of  the  great  triennial  musical  gathering  had  been  irre¬ 
vocably  fixed  long  before  a  Dissolution  was  dreamed  of,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  postponing  the  meeting  when  it 
became  clear  that  it  would  clash  with  the  General  Election. 
Had  there  been  a  stand-up  fight  in  all  the  seven  divisions, 
instead  of  a  contest  with  a  foregone  conclusion  in  only  one, 
music  would  have  inevitably  gone  to  the  wall.  As  it  was,  the 
distracting  influences  of  electioneering  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  the  Lord  Mayor  (who  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  hard-working  members  of  the  committee) 
attended  nearly  every  performance  from  beginning  to  end. 
while  the  attendance  and  financial  returns  of  the  meeting 
left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Fortunate  in  these  regards,  the  Festival  of  October,  1900, 
though  marked  by  many  fine  achievements,  was  not  exempt 
from  several  disconcerting  contretemps.  Indeed,  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  week  point  not  only  to  some  reconstruction  of 
the  Birmingham  personnel,  but  to  the  modification  of  festival 
schemes  generally.  But  if  the  choir  entirely  failed  to  justify 
the  eulogy  passed  upon  them  many  years  ago  by  M.  Saint- 
Saens,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  drawbacks  under 
which  they  laboured.  Their  choirmaster  died  during  the 
course  of  the  rehearsals,  and  though  the  veteran  Mr. 
Stockley — so  often  associated  with  their  earlier  triumphs — 
came  to  the  rescue,  efficiency  was  impaired  by  this  bi'each  of 
continuity.  Furthermore,  the  novelties  proved  much  longer 
than  was  originally  expected.  The  amount  to  be  learned 
was  larger  in  quantity  as  well  as  more  difficult  in  quality 
than  on  previous  occasions,  while,  to  crown  all,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  give  the  choir  a  rest  on  the  day  preceding  the 
Festival.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  six  hours'  rehearsal  on 
the  Monday,  and  were  thoroughly  stale  when  they  began  their 
labours.  But  when  all  these  reserves  have  been  made,  the 
strength  of  the  case  for  reconstructing  the  choir  is  unimpaired, 
especially  as  the  faulty  intonation  which  marred  so  many  of 
the  performances  was  audibly  attributable  to  the  short¬ 
comings  of  individual  singers.  The  tenors,  always  a  strong 
section  of  the  Birmingham  choir  in  regard  to  quality,  will  have 
to  be  ruthlessly  weeded  in  the  interests  of  tunefulness,  and  at 
all  hazards  the  choir  must  be  given  a  holiday  on  the  Monday. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  the  mastery  of  the  standard  works 
should  be  perfected  at  such  an  early  stage  of  the  preparation 
that  the  rehearsals  for  the  last  few  months  should  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  new  or  unfamiliar  compositions  selected  for 
performance.  Lastly,  it  seems  desirable  for  many  reasons 
that  the  number  of  choral  works  should  be  considerably 
reduced.  This  is  not  only  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  but  it  would  afford  scope  for  greater  variety  in  the 
framing  of  the  programmes,  and  for  a  fuller  utilisation  of  the 
peculiar  gifts  of  a  great  orchestral  conductor  like  Dr. 
Richter. 

Of  the  novelties  or  quasi-novelties  performed  last  week,  Mr. 
Elgar’s  setting  in  cantata  form  of  The  Dream  of  Gerontius 
claims  prior  attention  in  virtue  not  only  of  its  dimensions — 
it  is  said  on  good  authority  to  be  the  most  elaborate  score 
ever  written  by  a  British  composer — but  of  its  impressive, 
picturesque,  and  reverent  handling  of  a  theme  which  musicians 
have  hitherto  regarded  as  intractable.  The  elaborateness  of 
the  structure  would  not  call  for  comment  in  an  age  when 
every  student  has  mastered  the  trick  of  sonorous  orchestra¬ 
tion  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Elgar  is  entirely  self-taught  and  has 


never  had  a  lesson  in  orchestration  in  his  life.  Tet  here  is  no 
sign  of  the  crudity  of  the  amateur,  the  perfunctory  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  dilettante,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any 
conscious  parade  of  technical  mastery.  If  the  strings  are 
divided  into  fifteen  or  twenty  parts,  the  result  justifies  the 
means  employed ;  the  texture  of  the  harmony,  no  matter 
how  intricate,  is  never  incoherent;  the  colouring  is  rich 
without  being  blurred;  and  last  of  all,  the  inevitable 
influence  of  Wagner  is  stimulating  rather  than  overwhelming. 
One  of  the  distinguished  German  critics  present  pronounced 
the  work  to  be  “  altogether  modem,”  and  the  justice  of  the 
phrase,  which  was  used  in  no  disparaging  sense  but  quite  the 
reverse,  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  The  score,  while  noticeable  for 
a  remarkable  command  of  technical  resource,  gives  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  composer  has  acted  on  Yerdi’s  maxim,  torniamo 
all'  antico.  In  the  longest  solo  in  the  work,  Gerontius’s  last 
confession  of  faith,  the  author  of  the  analytical  notes  correctly 
remarks  that  “  there  is  nothing  in  this  movement  suggestive 
of  ‘sacred’  music,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood. 
Neither  Gregorian  nor  Anglican  ritual  music  is  laid  under 
contribution ;  nor  are  the  styles  of  the  recognised  masters  of 
sacred  music  hinted  at.”  Mr.  Elgar’s  music  is  essentially 
romantic,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  devotional 
and  sincere;  it  has  a  note  of  fervour  and  poignancy  for 
which  one  looks  in  vain  in  the  luscious  meanderings  of 
modern  French  oratorios, — strains  which  have  been  happily 
described  as  Renan  set  to  music.  As  a  matter  of  musical 
characterisation  it  may  be  objected  that  the  music  allotted  to 
the  angel  in  the  second  part  is  not  passionless  enough :  the 
duet  between  the  soul  of  Gerontius  and  its  celestial  companion 
lacks  serenity  and  is  too  deeply  suffused  with  Sehnsucht.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ethereal  environment  is  most  poetically 
suggested  in  the  orchestra,  the  celestial  harmonies  are 
admirably  unconventional,  and  there  is  a  malign  appropriate¬ 
ness  in  the  phrases  coined  to  express  the  mockery  of  the  evil 
spirits.— We  maybe  pardoned  for  recalling  in  parenthesis  the 
wonderful  misprint  perpetrated  by  a  local  paper,  which  spoke 
of  the  choruses  of  “  demons  and  Anglicans  ” — i.e.,  angelicals 
— a  collocation  worthy  of  Mr.  Kensit  himself. — To  sum  up, 
Mr.  Elgar’s  work,  in  spite  of  the  imperfections  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  created  a  deep  impression  by  its  beauty,  its  earnestness, 
and  its  distinction.  In  two  essentials  it  marks  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  on  his  previous  compositions, — in  the  greater  considera¬ 
tion  he  shows  for  the  human  voice,  and  the  more  intimate 
congruity  between  the  musical  phrase  and  the  spirit  of  the  text. 
The  balance  of  interest  between  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
wilting  is  not  yet  perfect :  there  is  perhaps  nothing  so  fine 
in  the  work  as  the  orchestral  introduction ;  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Elgar  has  enriched  the  repertory  of 
devotional  music  by  a  composition  which  will  materially 
enhance  the  prestige  of  British  art,  and  we  are  delighted  to 
learn  that  negotiations  are  already  on  foot  with  a  view  to  its 
inclusion  in  the  programme  of  one  of  the  leading  German 
festivals.  If  its  reception  last  week  lacked  somewhat  in  the 
demonstrative  enthusiasm  associated  with  a  popular  success,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  work  of  such  complexity  and  sig¬ 
nificance  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  average  festival-goer 
on  a  first  hearing,  that  the  faulty  intonation  of  the  choir  marred 
many  of  its  most  elaborate  effects,  and  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject  debarred  many  of  those  who  were  most  deeply 
moved  from  indulging  in  noisy  expressions  of  approval. 
The  popular  triumph  achieved  by  Mr.  Coleridge  Taylor’s 
Hiawatha  was  the  natural  result  of  a  fine  performance  of  a 
singularly  fresh  and  spontaneous  work.  We  cannot  share  the 
view  of  those  who  hold  this  score  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
Festival  performance.  The  art  with  which  the  composer  has 
disguised  the  monotony  of  the  metre  is  uncommon,  the  melody 
is  fresh  and  unsophisticated,  without  ever  lapsing  into 
banality,  and  whether  by  intuition  or  as  the  result  of  careful 
study,  Mr.  Coleridge  Taylor  has  the  enviable  gift  of  writing 
on  the  best  part  of  the  voice.  The  gaiety  of  the  opening 
section,  with  its  lovely  finale,  and  the  tender  pathos  of  the 
“  Death  of  Minnehaha,”  disarm  criticism.  The  third  part, 
excepting  the  closing  scene,  is  greatly  inferior  in  spontaneity 
and  charm.  Such  a  work  lies  outside  the  trend  of  modern 
music,  and  as  such  must  fail  to  satisfy  those  who  must  always 
swim  in  the  mid-current  of  modern  musical  culture.  But 
even  cultivated  musicians  occasionally  enjoy  a  relapse  into 
primitive  simplicity  of  utterance,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  mark 
of  Mr.  Coleridge  Taylor  that  he  combines  a  vein  of  artless 
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melody  with  a  notable  command  of  the  resources  of  the 
modem  orchestra.  The  performance  given  under  Dr. 
Richter’s  direction  was  excellent,  though  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  would  have  been  far  more  enjoyable  had  the 
chorus  been  reduced  in  numbers  by  one-half  and  the  orchestra 
by  a  third. 

It  was  in  the  execution  of  the  purely  orchestral  pieces, 
however,  that  the  most  satisfactory  results  were  attained. 
Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  the  renderings  of 
Beethoven’s  Symphony  in  A,  Berlioz’s  King  Lear  and 
Tschaikovsky’s  Romeo  and  Juliette  overtures,  or  the  Sixth 
Symphony  of  Glazounow.  The  last-named  work  is  far  saner 
than  most  modern  Russian  music ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
point  to  any  symphonic  composition  since  Brahms  in  which 
the  equilibrium  between  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  is 
more  happily  preserved.  Glazounow,  we  may  note, 
is  only  thirty-five,  and  it  may  not  be  known  that 
when  he  was  seventeen  Liszt  said  of  a  quartet  sent 
him  by  the  young  Russian .-  “  For  a  boy  of  his  age  this 
work  is  simply  prodigious ;  it  is  full  of  promise  ”  (“  Fran¬ 
cois  Liszt,”  by  Janka  Wohl,  p.  197;  Ward  and  Downey, 
1S87).  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  amongst  the 
bright  features  of  the  Festival  a  most  successful  revival  of 
Dvorak’s  Spectre’s  Bride,  that  singularly  fresh  and  engaging 
setting  of  a  cadaverous  theme ;  Mr.  Plunket  Greene’s  poetic 
delivery  of  the  Vdtergruft,  Cornelius’s  romantic  version  of 
Uhland’s  ballad;  or  Miss  Marie  Brema’s  wonderful  declamation 
in  the  final  scene  from  the  Gotterdiimmerung.  The  gifts  and 
methods  by  which  Miss  Clara  Butt  has  come  to  be  the  idol 
of  the  musical  “  masses  ”  are,  mutatis  mutandis,  too  closely 
akin  to  those  of  the  demagogue  to  satisfy  fastidious  critics. 
We  hasten,  therefore,  to  add  that  the  enthusiastic  reception 
of  her  singing  of  Mr.  Elgar’s  fascinating  Sea  Pictures  last 
week  was  evoked  by  the  legitimate  and  even  artistic  use  of 
her  great  natural  endowments.  These  efforts  and  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
singing  of  the  narrative  in  Bach’s  Passion  According  to 
St.  Matthew  marked  the  highest  level  of  individual  achieve¬ 
ment  during  the  Festival.  One  cannot  but  admire  Mr.  Lloyd's 
courage  in  resolving  to  leave  the  concert  platform  while  in 
unimpaired  possession  of  his  powers,  but  one  looks  in  vain  for 
a  successor  to  replace  him  in  tenor  parts  which  demand  a  high 
range  of  voice,  finished  musicianship,  and  irreproachable  taste. 
It  is  only  right  to  remember,  however,  that  people  said  exactly 
the  same  thing  thirty  years  ago  when  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  began 
to  retire.  The  lack  of  a  great  soprano  singer  is  at  the 
present  moment  a  much  more  serious  matter.  C.  L.  G. 
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T.  E.  BROWN’S  LETTERS  AND  POEMS* 

The  claim  that  these  letters  have  upon  our  attention  arises 
from  their  reflection  of  a  very  singular  and  very  engaging 
personality.  The  memoir  that  Mr.  Irwin  prefixes  to  his 
volumes,  together  with  the  appreciations  which  have  appeared 
contemporaneously  in  two  of  the  monthly  magazines,  show 
that  those  who  knew  Mr.  Brown  at  Clifton,  either  as  colleague 
or  as  pupil  (he  was  for  many  years  Master  of  the  Modern 
Side  there),  entertained  for  him  an  admiring  enthusiasm,  not 
many  points  removed  from  hero-worship.  Mr.  Couch  in  the 
Monthly  Review  labours  to  put  before  the  general  public  an 
idea  of  the  versatility  of  his  disposition  and  the  variety  of  his 
interests,  and  gives  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  He  calls  him 
“Johnsonian  with  a  fiery  Celtic  heat  and  passionate  adoration 
of  Nature,  Falstaffian  with  a  bent  of  homely  piety.”  He 
speaks  of  his  eyes  as  “  at  once  deeply  and  radiantly  human, 
yet  holding  the  primitive  faun  in  their  coverts.”  He  and  the 
other  biographers  tell  us  of  his  fine  manners  and  his  delicacy 
of  intuition,  of  his  wonderful  capacity  of  affection  both  for 
people  and  places,  his  genius  for  sympathy  and  for  responding 
to  his  environment,  his  passion  for  music,  his  capacity  for  broad 
natural  laughter,  his  almost  alarming  power  of  caricature.  All 
agree,  too,  that  while  his  taste  and  his  sympathies  were  nothing 
less  than  catholic,  this  was  not  because  of  any  superficiality.  On 
the  contrary,  all  equally  speak  of  an  inexhaustible  well-spring 
within  the  man,  a  depth  of  nature  that  no  length  of  intimacy 
or  freedom  of  communication  seemed  able  to  explore ;  and 

*  (l.)  Letters  of  Thomas  FJirard  Ttroicv.  With  an  Introductory  Memoir  by 

Sidney  T.  Irwin.  2  vols.  London  :  Constable  and  Co.  [12s.] - (2.)  The  Collected 

Poems  of  T.  E.  Brown.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  [7s.  Cd.j 


Mr.  Iiwin  more  particularly  notes  that  in  regard  to-  his 
attitude  to  external  Nature,  “  he  seemed  in  possession  of  some 
great  secret  which  he  was  not  free  to  impart  to  us.”  Those 
to  whom  Brown’s  poetry  is  already  one  of  the  joys  of  litera¬ 
ture  will  recognise  this  fulness  and  exuberance  of  life,  this 
readiness  to  laugh  with  those  who  laugh  and  weep  with  those 
who  weep,  and  this  whole-hearted  love  of  Nature,  as  among 
the  characteristics  of  a  verse  that  has,  perhaps,  seemed  to 
them  racier  of  the  soil  than  most  that  has  been  written  in  the 
last  half-century.  Those  who  are  not  yet  Brownists  have 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  so  in  the  publication  of  a  collected 
edition  cf  the  poems.  Mr.  Irwin  tells  us  that  once,  when  it 
was  pointed  out  to  Brown  that  his  name  was  not  in  Mr. 
Traill's  list  of  minor  poets,  he  replied  with  a  smile :  “  Perhaps 
because  it  is  in  the  list  of  major.”  It  would  have  pleased 
him,  we  think,  to  appear  in  a  uniform  edition  with  Tennyson. 
Wordsworth,  and  others  of  the  di  majores.  It  is  judicious  of 
the  editors  to  open  the  volume  with  other  than  dialect  poems  ; 
because  the  public  may  be  persuaded  to  attempt  the  dialect, 
which  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  Barnes,  if  they  see  that  the 
writer  is  not  a  poet  of  the  people,  but  a  scholar  and  a  gentle¬ 
man,  capable  if  he  pleases  of  writing  classical  literary 
English.  We  cannot  shut  the  book  without  one  quotation; 
let  it  be  Brown’s  own  confession  of  artistic  faith  : — 

“  Poets  and  Poets. 

He  fishes  in  the  night  of  deep  sea  pools  : 

For  him  the  nets  hang  long  and  low. 

Cork-buoyed  and  strong ;  the  silver-gleaming  schools 
Come  with  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  universal  tides,  and  all  the  channels  glow. 

Or,  holding  with  his  band  the  weighted  line. 

He  sounds  the  languor  of  the  neaps, 

Or  feels  what  current  of  the  springing  brine 
The  cord  divergent  sweeps. 

The  throb  of  what  great  heart  bestirs  the  middle  deeps. 

Thou  also  weavest  meshes,  fine  and  thin. 

And  leaguer’st  all  the  forest  ways  ; 

But  of  that  sea  and  the  great  heart  therein 
Thou  knowest  naught :  whole  days 
Thou  toil’st,  and  hast  thy  end— good  store  of  pies  and  jays.” 

The  letters,  let  it  be  said  at  once,  may  disappoint  readers  who 
expect  to  find  in  them  the  fine  ease  and  urbanity  of  Cowper, 
or  the  equally  classical  though  more  negligent  graciousness  of 
FitzGerald.  Brown  was  a  volcano,  constantly  in  eruption ; 
what  he  felt  he  felt  intensely  and  expressed  in  whatever  terms 
of  religion,  philosophy,  science,  poetry,  or  slang  lay  readiest 
to  his  mind  at  the  moment.  Further,  the  letters  being 
addressed  mostly  to  colleagues  at  Clifton,  there  is  much  in 
them  that  is  of  limited  interest.  But  if  prepossessions  are 
surrendered,  or  better  still,  if  the  book  is  approached  with  an 
understanding  of  the  writers  character,  and  so  a  prepossession 
in  his  favour,  the  reader  will  find  himself  in  the  company  of  a 
thinker  whose  talk  is  singularly  fresh  and  racy  and  uncon¬ 
strained,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  saying  his  say  on  the  deepest 
questions  in  heaven  and  earth  as  readily  as  on  the  latest 
fashion  in  literature  or  music.  Let  us  begin  with  one  or  two 
of  these  more  serious  and  autobiographic  passages : — 

“  In  my  life  I  have  been  so  much  alone,  it  cannot  be  helped. 
Where  is  the  comrade  ?  I  never  had  one.  The  absolute  self  is 
far  within,  and  no  one  can  reach  it.  I  will  not  cant,  but  God 
reaches  it,  and  He  only.  I  used  to  envy  the  surface  people, 
obviously  happy,  and  in  their  happiness  all  there,  so  to  speak,  the 
full  complete  presence  of  one  being  to  another;  no,  it  is  not  for 
men  of  a  certain  temperament.  Yet  we  love  candour,  sincerity, 
thoroughness,  and  would  fain  saturate  ourselves  with  free  com¬ 
munication.  Poor  old  Emerson  and  his  over  and  under  soul,  he 
was  not  far  wrong.” 

“  You  might  call  this  [Ramsey]  a  quiet  place,  but  I  find  it  full 
of  all  the  sins  and  all  the  frailties.  I  look  for  them,  you  know, 
turn  over  every  stone,  and  expose  the  grubs  and  beetles, — they 
are  awfully  interesting,  the  only  entomology  I  care  for.  If  you 
are  well-to-do,  and  tolerably  stupid,  nicely  married,  and  all  that, 
you  might  lie  on  the  burning  lake  and  tuck  the  blankets  around 
you.  Is  there  not  asbestos  ?  and  why  make  yourself  miserable  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  fellow-sufferer,  what  is  it  after  all  ?  why  this  sinking 
of  the  heart,  this  fainting,  sorrowing  of  the  spirit  ?  There  is  no 
separation  :  life  is  continuous.  All  that  was  stable  and  good, 
good  and  therefore  stable,  in  our  union  with  the  loved  one,  is 
unquestionably  permanent,  will  endure  for  ever.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Can  you  conceive  yourself  as  existing  at  all  without 
her?  No  you  can’t;  well,  then,  it  follows  that  you  don’t,  and 
never  will.  The  process  of  blending  has  been  too  complete  to 
admit  of  separation.  This  is  God’s  blessing  on  perfect  unions. 
But c  the  climbing  mother  ’  [King  Lear]  will  rise  unbidden,  and 
what  shall  we  do  ?  corrigere  est  nefas  :  so  said  poor  Horace ;  there 
is  a  clenching  of  the  teeth  on  those  words.  Resignation  then,  O 
Flaccus,  try  that !  and  indeed  he  does  with  his  lavius  fit  patientia. 
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But  resignation  to  what  ?  Some  dark  fate  with  dumb  lips  and 
eyes  that  are  inscrutable  ?  No,  but  to  a  kind  and  gracious 
Father.” 

Mr.  Brown,  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  was  in  Orders  ;  late  in 
life,  when  he  retired  from  Clifton,  he  was  offered  by  a  Liberal 
Government  the  archdeaconry  of  his  native  Isle  of  Man ;  and 
a  lover  of  the  incongruous  cannot  but  regret  that  he  did  not 
see  his  way  to  accept  the  office.  Indeed,  a  well-wisher  to  the 
clergy  may  share  the  regret,  for  Brown,  though  not  at  all  the 
ill  bird  that  fouls  his  own  nest,  would  have  brought  to  his 
archdiaconal  functions  a  good  deal  both  of  that  dry  light 
which  sees  things  as  they  are,  and  much  also  of  an  irre¬ 
sistible  humour  that  might  have  brought  his  brethren  to 
share  his  point  of  view.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  the 
author  of  “  A  Sermon  at  Clevedon ”  as  a  jpersona  grata  with 
his  clergy.  This  is  what  Brown  has  to  say  in  prose  about 
sermons  : — ■ 

“  One  drifts  away  from  the  preachers ;  they  are  almost  hull 

down  ;  but - goes  up  upon  the  horizon  still,  a  Peak  of  Tene- 

riffe.  And  the  differentia  of  such  men  is  enormous.  It  reminds 
one  of  what  has  been,  and  what  we  may  yet  perhaps  work  our 
way  back  to.  So  splendid  and  gracious  a  form  cannot  surely 
perish  out  of  the  world.  Only  close  to  it,  puny,  miserable,  and 
fatuous,  is  the  ordinary  concio  of  the  period.  I  often  think  that 
the  art  is  a  lost  art,  and  conjecture  that  it  was  a  very  great  one.” 

Of  sermons  heard  there  are  not  a  few  descriptions ;  of  ser¬ 
mons  delivered  by  Brown  himself  traditions  still  abide ; 
notably  of  one  sentence :  “  I  am  certain  God  made  fools  for 
us  to  enjoy,  but  there  must  be  an  economy  of  joy  in  the 
presence  of  a  fool ;  you  must  not  betray  your  enjoyment.” 

Specimens  may,  in  conclusion,  be  given  of  Brown’s  faculty 
for  picturing  a  scene,  and  also  of  his  literary  judgments.  Of 
the  first  the  description  of  the  Jungfrau  from  Miirren  is  as 
good  a  set  piece  as  any : — 

“  The  moon  had  risen  ;  and  there  was  the  Jungfrau— oh  chaste, 
oh  blessed  saint  in  glory  everlasting !  Then  all  the  elemental 
spirits  that  haunt  crevasses,  and  hover  around  peaks,  all  the 
patient  powers  that  bear  up  the  rock  buttresses,  and  labour  to 
sustain  great  slopes,  all  streams,  and  drifts,  and  flowers,  and 
vapours  made  a  symphony,  a  time  [P  tune]  most  solemn  and 

rapturous . It  was  there,  unheard  perhaps,  unheard  I 

will  not  deny  it ;  but  there,  nevertheless.  Forgive  my  rhapsody ; 
but,  you  know,  you  don’t  get  those  things  twice.  And  let  me 
say  just  one  word  of  what  followed.  The  abyss  below  was  a  pot 
of  boiling  blackness,  and  on  to  this,  and  down  into  this,  and  all 
over  this,  the  moonlight  fell  as  meal  falls  on  to  porridge  from 
nimbly  sifting  fingers.  Moonmeal !  that  was  it.” 

Among  modern  novelists,  Brown,  as  a  true  Manx  patriot, 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Mr.  Hall 
Caine ;  and  as  a  “  born  sobber,”  as  be  called  himself,  he  was 
inclined  to  like  books  that  let  themselves  go.  On  topics 
where  his  judgment  was  less  prepossessed  he  is  a  more  con¬ 
vincing  critic.  There  is  a  fine  passage  in  II.,  35,  on  the 
demoralising  character  of  the  modern  popular  song ;  a  good 
letter  (II.,  39)  on  the  necessary  egotism  of  genius;  a  very 
wise  letter  (II.,  138)  on  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  schools.  Here 
are  a  few  scattered  dicta  : — 

“  It  is  impossible  to  convey  my  idea  of  what  I  feel  about  The 
Temffle.  It  broods  over  you  like  the  whole  of  heaven,  and  grips 
you  with  the  tenacity  of  the  other  region,  G.  Herbert ! 
delicious !  ” 

“  In  re  Rabelaisiana.  Big  broad  Rabelaisians  may  sit  down 
with  us  in  our  more  liberal  hours,  but  Sterne  never.  I  have  an 
idea  that  my  judgment  within  this  area  is  infallible.  There 
are  nice  Rabelaisians,  and  there  are  nasty ;  but  the  latter  are  not 
Rabelaisians.” 

“  In  the  quotation — 

And  thinks,  committed  to  that  equal  sky. 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company', 

how  delieious  is  the  ‘equal.’  Of  which  the  pathos  is  purely 
literary,  not  moral.  And  what  is  the  exact  ground  of  the  pathos  ? 
Is  it  not  the  consciousness  that  by  using  this  classical  form  of 
speech  we  tread  in  sacred  footsteps,  that  all  the  ages  are  one, 
‘  linked  each  to  each  by  natural  piety,’  that  it  appeals  to  scholars 
like  a  Masonic  symbol,  reminding  us  that  we  are  a  brother¬ 
hood  ?  ” 

Of  the  wit  and  humour  that  sparkle  in  these  pages  it  will 
be  best  to  give  no  examples.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  Mr. 
Irwin  seems  to  have  exercised  all  the  necessary  discretion  in 
his  curtailments,  for  nothing  has  been  allowed  to  remain  that 
could  hurt  the  sensitiveness  of  living  writers.  He  would  have 
added  to  our  obligations  if  he  had  supplied  an  index. 


PRISONERS  AT  PRETORIA* 

The  gift  of  prison-breaking  is  among  the  rarest  of  human 
gifts.  Jack  Sheppard,  for  instance,  was  born  with  the  genius 
of  escape,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  best  instruction  would 
have  improved  his  genius.  The  handcuffs  which  could 
enclose  his  wrists  were  never  forged;  no  wall  was  ever  built 
that  he,  stripling  as  he  was,  could  not  batter  down ;  and  the 
barest  cell  his  guardians  could  prepare  always  contained 
whatever  materials  were  needed  for  his  escape.  Latude, 
whose  supposed  persecution  was  a  support  to  the  French 
Revolution,  possessed  Jack  Sheppard’s  talent  in  a  less  degree. 
It  was  rather  coolness  than  ingenuity  which  enabled  him  to 
escape  the  restraints  imposed  by  a  severe  Government,  and 
the  famous  rope  ladder  was  not  all  of  his  own  making.  The 
worst  is  that,  pretty  as  the  gift  is,  few  men  of  distinction  have 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  it.  The  prison-breaker  too  often 
blushes  unseen,  because  there  are  ncnvalls  for  him  to  scale. 
But  for  once  talent  and  occasion  met  in  Captain  Aylmer 
Haldane,  whose  escape  from  Pretoria  is  among  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  of  the  war. 

When  the  famous  train  ran  off  the  rail  at  Chieveley,  Captain 
Haldane  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Pretoria.  But  no 
sooner  was  he  shut  up  in  the  Model  School  than  he  determined 
upon  freedom.  The  problem  was  difficult  enough.  Not  only 
had  the  vigilance  of  guards  to  be  beguiled,  but  there  was  a 
brilliant  illumination  to  dodge,  there  were  wire  fences  and 
iron  rails  to  surmount.  However,  the  guards  were  fresh  to 
the  work,  and  by  various  tokens  the  officers  were  assured  of 
sympathy  without.  There  was  a  gentleman  accompanied  by 
a  St.  Bernard  dog,  who  flashed  the  news  of  British  victories 
with  his  stick,  and  when  he  was  suspected  by  the  Boers  his 
place  was  taken  by  two  young  ladies  who  had  learned  the  Morse 
code  to  admirable  purpose,  and  who  by  their  friendly  signalling 
recall  the  two  laundresses  who  solaced  the  weary  hours  of 
Latude.  So  Captain  Haldane  and  his  friends  resolved  to 
dash  suddenly  over  the  railings  and  march  to  Mafeking  or 
Delagoa  Bay.  A  dark  night  was  chosen  for  the  enterprise ; 
at  a  favourable  moment,  when  the  sentry’s  back  was  turned, 
they  were  resolved  to  leap  the  barrier,  and  to  trust  for  the 
few  hours’  start  which  would  be  theirs  to  elude  pursuit. 
At  the  signal  given,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  alone  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  return  of  the  sentry  on  his  beat  made  caution 
imperative,  and  the  other  conspirators,  if  so  they  may 
be  called,  were  forced  to  wait  upon  chance.  But  Captain 
Haldane,  with  the  zest  of  the  true  prison-breaker,  instantly 
devised  another  plan.  To  turn  a  dinner -knife  into  a  saw, 
to  pierce  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  and  thus  to  make  a  way 
to  the  electric  wires,  were,  as  the  novelists  say,  the  work  of  a 
moment.  When  once  the  saw  had  severed  the  wires,  argued 
Captain  Haldane,  the  light  will  be  extinguished,  and  darkness 
will  make  escape  easy.  But  once  again  failure  overtook  the 
schemers,  and  once  more  they  returned  to  a  hopeful  captivity. 
“It  was  an  exciting  time,”  says  Captain  Haldane,  “the 
prospect  of  escape  so  near  and  so  uncertain.  I  gave  the 
signal  and  the  moments  seemed  like  hours.  Suddenly  the 
lights  in  the  building  and  the  yard  went  out,  and  like  a 
flash  we  made  for  the  gate  through  the  wire -netting ;  but 
scarcely  had  we  reached  the  barrier  of  wire  when  the  buildings 
and  yard  were  again  illuminated.  Back  we  crept  to  the 
verandah,  imagining  that  our  accomplice  had  received  a  shock 
which  had  disabled  him,  and  had  failed  to  cut  the  wire  com¬ 
pletely.  Several  minutes  of  suspense  passed,  and  the  sentries 
showed  unmistakably  that  they  were  wondering  what  had 
happened.  The  corporal  went  his  rounds,  and  seemed  to  be 
discussing  the  eccentricities  of  the  electric  light.” 

A  moment  of  suspense  truly,  such  as  Jack  Sheppard  lived 
through  when  in  the  descent  from  Newgate  he  heard  the 
snoring  of  the  serving  maid.  But  Captain  Haldane  had 
not  Sheppard’s  luck,  though  this  second  failure  did  not 
discourage  him.  Outside  was  freedom  and  the  chance  of  a 
fight ;  wherefore  all  obstacles  must  be  surmounted  that  kept 
him  from  his  regiment  and  active  service.  Now,  while  he  had 
looked  about  for  means  of  escape,  he  had  early  discovered  in 
the  floor  of  the  sleeping-room  one  of  those  trap-doors  wdfich 
always  escape  the  gaoler  and  cheer  the  captive,  and  no  sooner 
did  the  rumour  go  roimd  that  the  prisoners  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  Model  School  to  a  more  convenient  prison  than 

*  How  We  Escaped  from  Pretoria.  By  Captain  Aylmer  Haldane.  London  : 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  [Is.] 
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Captain  Ilaldane  determined  to  dive  beneath  the  floor  and 
remain  concealed  until  the  Model  School  should  be  empty. 
“  There  was  but  one  hiding-place  ” — again  we  quote  Captain 
Haldane’s  narrative — “  which  gave  a  reasonable  chance  of 
non-discovery, — under  the  floor.  This  decided  on,  the  trap¬ 
door  was  opened,  a  vow  of  secrecy  extracted  from  the  officers 
in  our  room,  some  necessaries  taken,  and  Le  Mesurier, 
Brockie,  and  I  descended  to  the  scene  of  our  former 
operations.  The  trap-door  was  secured,  and  nothing 
showed  our  absence  but  three  empty  beds.”  All  no  doubt 
would  have  been  well  had  the  Boers  earned  out  their 
intention.  But  the  prisoners  remained  in  the  Model  School, 
and  the  three  officers,  who  hoped  to  endure  their 
narrow  pit  for  a  day  or  two,  were  buried  alive  for  three 
weary  weeks.  They  could  not  stand  upright,  they  could  not 
wash,  their  light  was  dim,  and  only  a  flickering  candle  allowed 
them  to  beguile  the  slow-footed  hours  with  patience.  Their  food 
at  first  was  scanty  and  monotonous.  “When  we  first  went 
below,”  says  Captain  Haldane,  “  we  had  to  be  on  short 
commons,  but  as  we  did  not  expect  to  be  there  long,  and  as 
the  life  was  very  sedentary,  we  judged  it  best  to  eat  sparingly. 
For  a  day  or  two  we  fed  on  chocolate,  jam,  and  potted 
meat,  and  a  little  biscuit  or  bread ;  but  as  time  went  on  and 
we  became  more  exacting  in  our  requirements,  we  took  the 
officer  who  presided  over  the  stores  into  our  confidence,  and 
through  his  agency  we  lived  in  plenty.  A  bottle  of  cocoa  as  a 
night-cap  was  our  greatest  luxury.  A  double  knock,  twice 
repeated,  was  the  signal  that  the  trap-door  was  about  to  be 
opened.  The  ‘  signalgrams  ’  from  the  telegraphist  and  the 
daily  paper  reached  us  daily,  and  those  in  our  confidence 
did  all  they  could  to  make  our  existence  bearable,  and  to 
encourage  hopes.”  And  after  the  unfailing  courage  of  the 
three  determined  to  escape,  that  which  is  pleasantest  in 
this  amazing  narrative  is  the  unselfish  and  never-failing 
loyalty  of  those  who  helped  their  companions  on  the  road 
to  liberty. 

At  last,  however,  the  Model  School  was  deserted,  and 
Captain  Haldane,  with  his  comrades,  began  their  splendid 
journey  across  the  veldt.  To  compare  this  journey  to  a 
passage  of  fiction  is  easy  and  inapposite.  Fiction  seldom  has 
the  power  to  thrill  exercised  on  every  page  of  this  simple 
narrative.  Under  the  sun  the  three  officers  rest ;  under  the 
stars  they  travel  as  fast  as  may  be,  now  escaping  by  a  miracle 
from  the  vigilant  Boers,  now  silently  dropping  in  a  liver  to 
elude  pursuit.  To  quote  a  line  from  this  part  of  the  narrative 
would  be  an  injustice.  We  would  only  say  that  it  is  written 
in  precisely  the  right  style,  and  that  it  holds  the  attention 
from  end  to  end.  Captain  Haldane,  in  fact,  though  not  a 
professed  man  of  letters,  is  deeply  tinctured  with  literature ; 
even  in  prison  he  has  a  quotation  pat  upon  his  tongue ;  and 
he  knows  how  to  give  to  his  narrative  the  proper  picturesque¬ 
ness.  In  conclusion,  many  histories  of  the  war  have  been  or 
will  be  written,  but  there  is  one  which  will  always  stand  out 
in  vividness  and  vigour  from  the  rest, — the  story  which 
tells  how  Captain  Haldane  and  hie  friends  “  escaped  from 
Pretoria.” 


FLORENCE  AND  ITS  HISTORY* 

As  the  present  reviewer  was  once  approaching  Florence  from 
Rome,  just  as  the  gleaming  villas  began  to  shine  forth  in  the 
moonlight  from  among  tall  cypress  shadows  and  leafy  clusters 
of  vines,  and  as  the  great  dome  of  Brunelleschi  loomed  up  in 
the  steel-blue  sky,  an  exclamation  of  joy  arose  from  a  hand¬ 
some  young  Italian  fellow-traveller  who  had  been  spending  a 
sojourn  in  the  South,  “  O,  la  bella  Firenze!”  One  was  glad 
at  heart  for  this  sunny,  fresh  enthusiasm,  and  the  burst  of  joy 
echoed  in  one’s  own  mind.  It  echoes  still,  and  the  tones  are 
deeper  than  before  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Gardner’s  admirable 
book.  Take  your  stand  opposite  the  great  black  and  white 
marble  Duomo  in  Florence  and  say  if,  on  the  whole,  the 
world  has  anything  to  show  more  charming,  more  suggestive, 
more  inspiring.  Before  you  soars  into  the  blue  Giotto’s 
Campanile,  with  its  rich  colour,  its  delicate  tracery,  its 
noble  proportions,  its  perfect  harmony.  Behind  you  is 
that  wonderful  old  Baptistery  where  Dante  knelt  at  Mass — 
il  mio  bel  San  Giovanni — with  Ghiberti’s  gates  of  bronze  which 
Michael  Angelo  declared  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

*  The  Story  of  Florence.  By  Edmund  G:  Gardher.  Illustrated  by  Nelly 
Erichsen.  London  :  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  [4s.Gd.net.] 


Inside  that  Duomo  rang  the  impassioned  accents  of  Savonarola, 
greatest  of  preachers  since  the  days  of  the  early  Church.  To 
the  left  runs  the  street  to  San  Marco,  where  he  meditated  in 
his  Dominican  cell ;  to  the  right  rims  the  street  leading  to  the 
Palazzo  Yecchio,  in  front  of  which  he  suffered  death.  Not 
far  to  the  back  of  you  is  the  magnificent  shrine  raised  by  the 
tyrants  against  whose  splendid  paganism  and  lax  civic  mag¬ 
nificence  the  high-souled  but  unbalanced  monk  strove  in  vain. 
There  sits  in  marble  silence  the  form  of  Lorenzo  dei  Medici, 
and  there  are  the  forms  of  Evening  and  Dawn  from  the  chisel 
of  Michael  Angelo.  But  a  few  paces  off  is  the  narrow  street 
where  Dante  was  born,  and  a  little  back  of  the  Cathedral  is 
the  noble  church  with  its  tombs  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Galileo  and  its  priceless  frescoes  of  St.  Francis.  To  the  right 
and  left  of  you,  but  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  are  two  of  the 
finest  collections  of  paintings  in  the  world,  while  a  short  walk 
over  Taddeo  Gaddi’s  bridge  and  past  the  house  of  Machiavelli 
brings  you  to  a  third.  And  every  yard  of  ground  and  nearly 
every  stone  is  eloquent  of  the  struggles  and  voices  of  the  past. 

Of  the  history  of  this  “  most  beautiful  and  most  famous 
daughter  of  Rome,”  as  Dante  calls  Florence,  Mr.  Gardner  tells 
us  in  this  delightful  volume,  the  making  of  which  was 
evidently  a  labour  of  love  to  its  author.  Mr.  Gardner  not 
only  knows  Florence  as  the  cultured  traveller  or  the  anti¬ 
quarian  knows  it,  but  he  has  inhaled  its  spiritual  atmosphere, 
he  has  lived  in  its  past ;  and  within  the  limits  of  his  work,  he 
has  tried  to  help  us  to  live  in  that  past  too.  We  recall  few,  if 
any,  works  of  a  similar  kind  which  contrive  to  convey  so  com¬ 
plete  a  picture  of  a  historic  city, — its  history,  politics,  art, 
literature,  and  its  spiritual  life.  Of  the  three  great  cities  of 
Italy,  Rome  is  grand,  awful,  tragic,  at  times  terrible.  To  sit 
on  one  of  those  shattered  seats  in  the  Colosseum  and  to  think 
over  what  has  taken  place  below  is  at  times  too  much  for  the 
heart  to  endure.  The  “  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  Inst  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  pride  of  life  ”  here  held  the  most  stupendous  revelry 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Venice  is  unique,  with  its  face 
to  the  Orient,  rising  from  its  quiet  waters  like  an 
enchanted  city,  glowing  with  colour,  great  in  power  and 
genius,  but  merciless  and  full  of  cunning,  secretive,  tortuous ; 
but  whether  in  her  rich  climax  or  her  lingering  decay,  always 
suggestive  of  that  gorgeous  East  she  held  in  fee.  But 
Florence  is  the  true  Italian  city,  representing  all  that  has 
made  Italy  the  second  country  of  every  cultivated  man. 
Beautiful  for  situation,  Florence,  in  spite  of  her  crimes,  has 
had  a  bright,  humane  spirit  which  Rome  and  Venice  cannot 
show.  The  Tuscan  is  happily  situated  in  that  he  has  escaped 
the  fierce,  hot,  passionate  Southern  nature,  and  has  yet  never 
been  chilled  by  Alpine  snows  or  barbarised  by  the  resistless 
impact  of  Northern  tribes.  The  lingua  Toscana  has  become 
the  language  of  all  Italy,  the  most  beautiful  among  the 
tqngues  of  the  world.  Here,  after  ages  had  elapsed  since 
ancient  art  died,  modem  art  arose  and  manifested  itself  in 
every  form  known  to  man,  and,  moreover,  attained  in  each 
form  to  unrivalled  perfection.  Recall  not  only  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  painting  of  Giotto,  the  sculpture  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  paintings  of  Perugino,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Orcagna, 
Botticelli,  Bartolommeo— to  name  but  a  few  of  the  very  first 
— the  architecture  of  Arnolfo  and  Brunelleschi ;  but  the  gold 
work  of  Cellini,  the  lovely  blue-and-white  work  of  Luca  della 
Robbia,  the  sculpture  of  Donatello,  the  bronze  work  of 
Ghiberti,  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nanni  di  Banco.  Work  which 
elsewhere  would  be  prized  as  unique  is  here  all  but  lost  in  the 
magnificent  storehouse  of  art.  Here  also  the  Renaissance 
bore  its  earliest  and  its  finest  fruit,  here  first  reawakened  all  the 
most  brilliant  powers  of  the  human  mind.  We  do  not  forget 
the  other  great  centres  of  human  culture,  but  we  think  the 
verdict  will  stand  that,  on  the  whole,  Florence  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  effected  more  for  the  human  spirit  in  every  form  of 
the  creative  mind  than  any  other  city  of  the  world. 

It  is  of  this  wonderful  story,  inexpressibly  brilliant,  but,  like 
Venice,  sad  in  a  long  decline,  that  Mr.  Gardner  tells,  tracing 
the  origins  of  its  history,  the  evolution  of  its  government,  the 
causes  of  its  parties  and  factions,  the  rise  of  its  democracy 
and  its  overthrow  by  the  Medici,  its  relation  to  the  rest  of 
Italy  and  to  Western  Europe.  The  book  is  not  only  a 
history,  but  a  guide  which  every  tourist  should  take  with 
him  to  Florence.  It  will  make  his  stay  there  far  more  pleasant 
and  profitable  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  for  it  will  not  only 
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bring  succinctly  under  bis  survey  the  crowded  and  glorious 
bistory  of  Florence,  but  will  sbow  tbe  conditions  under  wbicb 
ber  bterature  and  art  were  evolved.  Tbe  latter  part  of  tbe 
work,  dealing  witb  tbe  various  quarters  of  Florence  and  tbe 
adjacent  towns  and  villages,  every  one  of  tbem  yielding  some 
fact  of  deep  interest  in  bistory,  art,  or  religion,  is  practically 
a  guide-book  to  tbe  Florence  of  to-day  to  be  used  along  with 
Baedeker.  Altogether  an  excellent  work,  witb  some  charming 
illustrations  on  a  theme  of  ever  fresh  interest. 


OMNIS  ARABIA* * 

Omnis  Arabia  divisa  est  in  partes  tres,  might  have  been  tbe 
exordium  of  this  book.  Its  virtue  lies  m  tbe  adjective.  All 
Arabia  is  not  treated,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  accessible 
modern  English  work;  tbe  article  on  tbe  subject  in  tbe 
Uncyclopaedia  Britannica  must  be  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century  out  of  date.  There  are  special  works 
on  different  regions  of  Arabia ;  Niebuhr,  Burckhardt, 
Burton,  Palgrave,  Bent,  Doughty,  and  others  visited  various 
parts  of  tbe  peninsula  and  wrote  their  records  ;  but  not  one  of 
tbem  traversed  tbe  whole  country.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  did 
Mr.  Zwemer,  or  anybody  else;  but  he  has  compiled  from 
previous  travels  and  bis  own  experience  a  very  useful 
general  account  of  Arabia  as  a  whole,  wbicb  undoubtedly  fills 
a  want  in  our  bookshelves.  Mr.  Zwemer  has  many  excellent 
qualifications  for  tbe  task  he  has  performed  witb  consider¬ 
able  skill.  If  be  has  not  traversed  tbe  Nejd  or  central 
plateau,  or  visited  tbe  Holy  Cities,  tbe  twin  sanctuaries  or 
Harameyn  of  Islam,  be  has  at  least  travelled  in  tbe  Yemen 
and  lived  for  years  in  the  Bahreyn,  whence  be  explored  the 
Arabian  coast  of  tbe  Persian  Gulf  and  tbe  valley  of  tbe 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  He  is  evidently  an  Arabic  student 
(despite  such  solecisms  as  Mohammad  er  rasool  Allah),  and 
be  is  acquainted  witb  tbe  literature  of  bis  subject  in  English, 
French,  and  German,  of  wbicb  be  has  appended  a  useful 
classified  bibliography.  He  writes  a  clear  unaffected 
style,  remarkably  free  from  tbe  vices  of  vulgarity  and 
“  gush,”  and  be  has  a  good  eye  for  natural  scenery, 
wbicb  be  describes  without  fine  language.  It  is  true, 
he  is  a  missionary,  and  writes  from  what  be  calls  tbe  “  mis¬ 
sionary  viewpoint,”  and  we  may  remark  that  we  should  have 
very  little  respect  for  him  if  be  did  not.  Your  philosophic- 
historical  student  of  religion  makes  a  poor  missionary,  as 
tbe  cosmopolitan,  who  loves  every  country  but  bis  own,  makes 
an  indifferent  patriot.  Granting  that  there  is  any  meaning 
or  use  in  missionary  effort,  it  is  obvious  that  an  honest  mis¬ 
sionary  must  regard  all  other  religions  as  errors  to  be  com¬ 
bated,  and  we  like  Mr.  Zwemer  tbe  better  for  bis  stout 
opposition  to  Mabommedanism.  He  bolds  tbe  old  view  that 
Mabomnied  was  “  a  clever  impostor  from  tbe  day  of  bis  first 
message  to  tbe  day  of  bis  death.”  Tbe  view  is  historically  and 
psychologically  absurd,  but  it  is  tbe  proper  view  for  a  militant 
propaganda. 

Mr.  Zwemer's  opinions  on  Islam  and  its  prophet,  however, 
are  not  particularly  profound,  and  do  not  really  matter.  Tbe 
interesting  parts  of  bis  book — and  they  form  by  far  tbe  larger 
portion — relate  to  tbe  description  of  tbe  country  and  its 
people,  their  life,  industries,  trade,  and  history.  When  be 
cannot  describe  at  first  band,  be  frankly  quotes  from  tbe  best 
authority  on  tbe  district.  Thus  for  Mecca  be  turns  to 
Snouck  Hurgronje,  Burckhardt,  Burton,  and  Ali  Bey ;  for 
Hadramaut  to  Von  Wrede  and  Bent  (though  be  has  not 
apparently  seen  bis  posthumous  volume) ;  for  the  Nejd  or 
interior,  his  authorities  are  Doughty,  Wallin,  Lady  Ann 
Blunt,  Pelly,  and  Palgrave,  tbe  last  of  whom  be  accepts  cum 
grano.  On  tbe  Yemen,  however,  be  is  partly  bis  own 
authority,  and  though  his  visit  was  brief  and  its  scope 
limited,  be  saw  enough  to  justify  tbe  epithet  of  “  Felix,”  and 
tbe  beauty  of  tbe  land  excites  him  to  a  height  of  enthusiasm 
usually  repressed  in  bis  cool,  discriminating  survey : — 

“  Tbe  day  after  leaving  Mabek  brought  us  to  tbe  beginning 
of  tbe  happy  valleys  of  Yemen,  very  different  from  tbe  torrid 
coast.  A  country  where  the  orange,  lemon,  quince,  grape,  mango, 
plum,  apricot,  peach,  apple,  pomegranate,  fig,  date,  plantain  and 
mulberry,  each  yield  their  fruit  in  season  ;  where  wheat,’ barley, 
maize,  millet  and  coffee  are  staple  products,  and  where  there  is 

a  glorious  profusion  of  wild  flowers — called  '  grass  ’  by  the  un- 
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poetic  camel-drivers.  A  land  whose  mountains  lift  up  theii 
heads  over  9,000  feet,  terraced  from  chilly  top  to  warm  valley 
with  agricultural  amphitheatres,  irrigated  by  a  thousand  rills 
and  rivulets,  some  of  them  perennial,  flowing  along  artificial 
channels,  or  leaping  down  the  rocks  in  miniature  falls.  A  land 
where  the  oriole  hangs  her  nest  on  the  dark  acacia,  the  wild 
doves  hide  in  clefts  of  the  rock  and  the  chameleon  sports  his 
colours  by  the  wayside  under  the  tall  flowering  cactus.  Such  is 
Yemen.” 

There  is  an  interesting  and  rather  novel  account  of  Ta‘izz, 
wbicb  was  tbe  capital  of  the  Yemen  under  tbe  dynasty 
established  by  Saladin,  and  where  there  is  a  large  but 
oppressed  Jewish  population.  “  Tbe  road  from  Ibb  to  Yerim 
has  perhaps  tbe  finest  scenery  of  any  part  of  Yemen ;  never 
have  I  seen  more  picturesque  mountains  and  valleys,  green 
witb  verdure,  and  bright  witb  blossoms, — scabiosa,  bluebells, 
forget-me-not,  golden  rod,  four-o" clocks  and  large  oleander 
trees.  The  cacti  plants  were  in  full  bloom  and  measured 
twenty  feet  against  the  mountain  passes.  Two  thousand 
feet  below  one  could  bear  tbe  sound  of  tbe  water-  rushing 
along  tbe  wady  bed.”  In  Oman,  at  Maskat,  and  in  tbe 
Bahreyn,  Mr.  Zwemer  is  at  home,  and  bis  description  of 
tbe  Persian  Gulf  and  its  pearl  fisheries — of  which  he  gives  a 
minute  account— is  the  more  interesting  to  English  readers 
since  this  part  of  Arabia  is  under  British  protection,  wbicb 
comes  very  near  to  meaning  British  territory.  Tbe  indepen¬ 
dent  testimony  of  an  American  writer  to  the  benefits  of 
English  influence  in  these  parts  is  valuable  and  un¬ 
expected  : — 

“  The  supremacy  of  England  in  the  Gulf  and  on  the  other  coasts 
of  Arabia  is  hers  not  only  because  of  gunboats  and  gunpowder.  It 
is  most  of  ali  by  the  arts  of  peace  that  she  has  established  and 
glorified  her  power  on  the  Arabian  litoral.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten,  for  example,  that  the  magnificent  surveys  of  the  entire 
4,000  miles  of  Arabian  coast  were  the  work  of  British  and  Indian 
naval  officers  ;  by  means  of  this  survey,  completed  at  great  cost, 
commerce  has  been  aided  and  navigation  of  the  dangerous  waters 
east  and  west  of  Arabia  has  been  made  safe.  England,  too,  is 

the  only  Power  that  has  established  lighthouses . All 

eastern  and  southern  Arabia  are  dependent  on  the  Indian  postal 
system  ;  the  whole  interior  is  ignorant  of  a  post-office  or  a  post¬ 
man . England  has  also  earned  her  supremacy  in  Arabian 

waters  by  honest  attempts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Slave-trade  in 
accord  with  the  Anti-slave-trade  treaties  between  the  Powers. 
She  is  the  only  Power  whose  navy  has  arted  in  seizing  slave- 

dhows,  liberating  slaves,  and  patrolling  the  coast . Great 

Britain  has  treaties  or  agreements  of  some  sort  with  every  tribe 
and  settlement  of  Arabs  from  Aden  to  Mascat  and  thence  to 
Bahrein.  The  great  benefits  that  have  followed  the  treaties  of 
peace  with  the  Arab  tribes  are  manifest  most  of  all  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  that  part  of  the  Arabian  coast  under  English  super¬ 
vision  and  the  long  stretch  from  Katif  to  Busrah  which  is 
Turkish.  The  former  enjoys  peace,  and  the  tribes  have  settled 
down  to  commerce  and  fishing,  there  is  safety  for  the  traveller 
and  stranger  everywhere;  the  latter  is  in  a  continual  state  of 
warfare,  there  is  neither  commerce  nor  agriculture,  and  the  entire 
coast  is  utterly  unsafe  because  of  the  laissez-faire  policy  of 

Turkey . In  a  word,  Great  Britain  holds  the  scales  of 

justice  for  all  the  Persian  Gulf  litoral.  She  guarantees  a  pa* 
Brittanica  [sic]  for  commerce;  she  taught  the  Arab  tribes  that 
rapine  and  robbery  are  not  a  safe  religion ;  where  they  once 
swept  the  sea  with  slave-dhows  and  pirate-craft  they  have  now 
settled  down  to  drying  fish  and  diving  for  pearls.” 

No  doubt  it  is  a  sad  descent  for  the  noble  pirates  who  once 
“  swept  the  sea  ”  to  settle  down  to  the  dried  fish  trade,  but  we 
are  glad  to  read  such  an  unsolicited  testimonial  to  England’s 
work.  Of  course  it  is  all  for  the  dirty  sake  of  commerce,  our 
Continental  critics  observe,  but  for  whatever  sake,  it  is  a  good 
thing  done.  Of  many  other  subjects  treated  in  this  able  book — 
such  as  Turkish  rule  in  Arabia,  the  W ahhabis,  Arabic  literature, 
arts  and  sciences,  Mandaism,  and  the  history  of  Christianity 
and  mission-work — we  have  no  space  to  write.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  almost  always  accurate,  well-selected,  and  to  the 
point ;  and  brief  as  the  outline  must  necessarily  be  in  a 
single  small  volume  dealing  with  a  large  subject,  the  im¬ 
pression  is  clear  and  vivid,  and  the  book  will  teach  readers 
much  that  they  could  themselves  find  only  after  much 
research  in  a  large  library.  Mr.  Zwemer  writes  generally  like 
a  scholar,  but  either  he  or  his  printer  is  a  careless  corrector  of 
proof-sheets.  Many  words  in  different  tongues  are  misspelt, — 
e.g.,  “Britian,”  “Brittanica,”  “Rakn,”  “ Tassawaf,”  “  Halvey,” 
“  Khadiyah,”  “  bayoot  el  owalin,”  “  Halakn  ”  (i.e.,  Hulaku), 
“Abu  Scofian,”  “  Jorlal-ud-din,”  “  Malalris,”  “  Abd-ul- 
Wahab,”  “  Abd-el-Mutalib,”  “event”  (for  advent),  “Muthaha- 
bat,”  “  Tabbari,”  “Tareek,”  “  Zechsten  jaarhundert,”  “  Zeit- 
schift  des  Deutsch.  Morgenland.  Gez.”  (!),  “  Ispahaneusis,” 
“ Khuzraji,”  “  Quartermere,”  “  Sacban,”  “  ’Aim  of  Abdul 
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Fazl  ” — some  of  which  convey  the  perhaps  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  that  the  author  has  not  personally  studied  all  the 
books  he  refers  to.  The  illustrations  are  attractive,  whether 
new  or  merely  reproductions  from  earlier  works ;  but  the 
“  Arabian  compass  ”  is  a  misnomer,  since  it  is  merely  an 
English  compass  with  the  points  translated  into  Arabic. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

Mr.  Dooley’s  recent  observations  on  modern  plays,  in  which 
the  role  of  hero  is  habitually  assigned  to  the  villain,  will 
probably  represent  the  attitude  of  a  good  many  plain  persons 
towards  Quisante.  They  will  resent  the  co-operation  of  the 
versatile  and  ingenious  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  in  what  may  be 
called  the  apotheosis  of  the  brilliant  cad,  and  we  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  dissociate  ourselves  from  this  resentment.  Alexander 
Quisante,  the  central  figure  of  the  story,  is  an  English  sub¬ 
ject  of  Portuguese  extraction  with  Jewish  blood  in  his  veins, 
a  thoroughpaced  adventurer,  underbred  and  effusive  in 
manner,  unscrupulous  in  finance  and  politics,  socially  an 
outsider,  and  yet  preferred  by  the  beautiful  and  accom¬ 
plished  Lady  May  Gaston  to  the  chivalrous  and  blameless 
Weston  Marchmont.  It  will  not  do  to  explain  the  anomaly 
of  her  choice  with  Byron — 

“  "Why  did  she  love  him  ?  Curious  fool,  be  still. 

Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ?  ” — 

for  Lady  May  never  really  loved  Quisante  except  at  odd 
moments.  Her  emotions  were  far  more  deeply  stirred  by 
Marchmont,  but  her  intellect  was  dazzled  by  the  superiority 
of  his  rival.  The  prospect  of  monotonous  conjugal  felicity 
as  the  wife  of  a  modern  Aristides  attracted  her  less  than  the 
excitement,  the  peril  of  union  with  a  man  in  whom  the 
presence  of  the  dasmonic  element  of  genius  atoned  for,  if 
it  did  not  nullify,  the  drawbacks  enumerated  above.  She 
was,  in  short,  impelled  partly  by  mutiny,  partly  by  fascina¬ 
tion  ;  by  rebellion  against  caste  prejudice  and  snobbery,  aided 
by  the  magnetism  of  a  strong  personality.  The  spectacle  of 
an  indomitable  will  triumphing  over  a  frail  physique  stirred 
her  pity  and  admiration.  Last  of  all,  she  knew  that  Quisante’s 
heart  was  hers  alone.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  hero’s 
character,  though  strangely  mixed,  resembled  the  curate’s  egg 
in  being  good  in  parts.  As  Rossini  said  of  Wagner,  he  had 
his  beaux  moments  as  well  as  his  bad  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  the  adventurous  patrician  married  him  for  the  former. 
The  experiment  naturally  led  to  a  foregone  conclusion,  but 
Lady  May’s  pride  in  her  husband’s  ability  and  courage  dulled 
the  stings  of  conscience  until  he  died  of  heart  disease,  and 
when,  after  a  decent  interval,  the  patient  Marchmont  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  she  found  the  posthumous  influence  of  her 
husband’s  personality  too  strong  to  allow  her  to  deviate  into 
assured  happiness.  That  Mr.  Hope  has  handled  this  strange 
problem  with  his  wonted  subtlety  of  insight  and  grace  of  ex¬ 
pression  we  readily  admit.  That  he  will  convince  the  majority 
of  his  readers  that  Lady  May’s  conduct  was  justifiable  or  ex¬ 
cusable,  or  inspire  them  with  sympathy  for  her  in  her  self- 
imposed  suffering,  is  a  point  on  which  we  find  it  hard  to  speak 
with  confidence.  It  is  the  inevitable  weakness  of  such  a  story 
that  while  the  instances  of  Quisante’s  meanness  and  shiftiness 
are  convincingly  set  forth  in  word  and  action,  the  proofs  of  his 
genius  depend  merely  on  the  assertion  of  the  author. 

The  coincidences  on  which  so  much  of  the  plot  of  Miss 
Montgomery’s  graceful  story  depends  may  be  granted  with  a 
good  grace  by  the  lenient  reader.  A  much  more  serious 
difficulty  is  the  amazing  lack  of  curiosity  presupposed  in  the 
heroine.  For  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  a  young  English 
lady  and  her  chaperon  should  consort  for  weeks  together  at  a 
German  watering-place  with  a  most  accomplished  and  agree¬ 
able  countryman  without  taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain  his 
name !  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Launcelot  Sackville-Browne  had  a 
good  reason  for  not  wishing  to  obtrude  his  identity  on  Miss 
Blanche  Talbot.  But  are  there  not  such  things  as  visitors’ 
lists,  and  did  she  never  hear  him  addressed  by  name  by  his 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintances  ?  Apart  from  this 
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violation  of  the  canons  of  probability,  Prejudged  is  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  sketch  of  the  illumination  of  a  high-minded  but 
fastidiously  exclusive  nature.  Blanche  Talbot  conceived  a 
violent  prejudice  against  Mr.  Launcelot  Sackville-Browne 
because  he  wore  blue  goggles,  had  a  limp,  and  conversed 
affably  and  fluently  with  every  one  he  met.  She  took  him 
for  a  dilapidated  invalid  suffering  from  the  effects  of  sybaritic 
self-indulgence,  whereas  in  reality  he  had  been  accidentally 
shot  and  crippled  by  her  own  brother,  who  had  acquiesced  in  the 
suppression  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  When  it  is  added  that 
Launcelot’ s  blue  goggles  concealed  beautiful  brown  eyes,  that 
he  was  of  aristocratic  parentage,  charming  manners,  and  con¬ 
siderable  intellectual  gifts,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  how 
rapidly  remorse  and  pity  gave  place  to  admiration  and  love. 
The  story  is  quite  refreshingly  old-fashioned  in  its  sentiment 
and  characterisation.  But  the  author’s  French  is  by  no 
means  impeccable.  “Double  entendre”  occurs  more  than 
once,  and  “la  dotte”  can  only  be  defended  on  phonetic 
principles. 

Mr.  Max  Pemberton  delights  us  by  the  intense  seriousness 
with  which  he  regards  his  responsibilities  as  a  writer  of 
romance.  His  hero.  Viscount  Dane,  is  a  man  of  rare 
resourcefulness  and  accomplishments,  who  travels  with 
a  priceless  valet;  members  of  the  aristocracy,  French 
and  Russian,  are  very  thick  on  the  ground;  and  the  con¬ 
versation  in  The  Footsteps  of  a  Throne  is  maintained  through¬ 
out  on  an  elevated  plane  of  polished  urbanity.  The  plot, 
however,  teems  with  momentous  and  thrilling  incidents. 
Lord  Dane  meets  Princess  Fekla  Dolgorouki  at  the  house  of 
a  French  Count  in  Grosvenor  Square,  where  she  was  the 
central  figure  in  the  gambling  saloon.  He  lost  a  hundred 
pounds  and  his  heart;  followed  her  to  Russia;  found  her  at 
Moscow  in  disgrace  and  exile  for  having  gambled  away  her 
fortune;  sought  to  extricate  her  from  a  bogus  charge  of 
conspiracy  by  an  offer  of  marriage ;  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
obtain  Imperial  sanction,  and  on  his  return  to  Moscow  found 
that  the  Princess  had  been  smuggled  off  to  the  Caucasus  by  her 
cruel  relatives.  To  Vladikavkaz,  accordingly,  the  reader  is 
breathlessly  hurried  with  Lord  Dane  and  his  priceless  valet, 
where  the  fascinating  gambler  is  rescued  from  durance,  thanks 
to  the  intervention  of  a  benevolent  old  doctor,  the  brutal 
Cossack  Captain  is  foiled,  and  the  Viscount  and  his  lady-love 
ride  off  to  Tiflis,  to  find  on  arrival  that  by  the  law  of  the  country 
the  premature  description  on  the  passport  of  Princess  Fekla  as 
Lady  Dane  makes  her  his  legal  wife.  Of  course  there  must 
have  been  a  wedding  at  St.  George's  afterwards ;  otherwise 
we  feel  sure  that  Seton,  the  valet,  would  not  have  stayed  in 
his  master’s  service.  But  the  cuiious  reader  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  the  adorable  Fekla  was  cured  of  her 
hereditary  instinct.  Still  more  wonderful  is  it  to  think  that 
Mr.  Pemberton  used  once  to  write  essays  on  that  very  plebeian 
poet  Burns. 

Mr.  Cobb  is,  as  usual,  very  good  company  in  his  new 
drawing-room  comedy,  The  Dissemblers.  The  mainspring  of 
the  plot  is  ingeniously  constructed.  The  heroine,  bullied  beyond 
all  endurance  by  her  aunt,  starts  off  for  Paris  in  circumstances 
which  justify  a  suspicion  of  elopement.  The  aunt  accordingly 
despatches  her  best  male  friend,  Leslie  Munroe,  to  bring 
back  the  eloping  couple,  with  the  result  that  the  male  friend 
finds  himself  publicly  pilloried  as  the  eloper.  To  save  the 
situation  he  induces  Penelope  to  consent  to  a  formal  announce¬ 
ment  of  their  engagement  on  the  understanding  that  she  is 
to  remain  perfectly  free.  When  it  is  added  that  Leslie 
Munroe  is  really  in  love  with  Penelope ;  that  Mrs.  Farington, 
the  aunt,  is  most  unwilling  to  see  him  married  to  any  one ; 
that  Jack  Pilcher,  a  good-looking  boy  of  twenty-one,  is  very 
pardonably  under  the  impression  that  Penelope  is  in  love 
with  him ;  and  that  Penelope  herself  refuses  to  declare  the 
real  state  of  her  feelings, — it  may  be  readily  imagined  what 
ample  justification  there  is  for  the  title.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Cobb  is  not  afraid  of  defying  the  modem  prejudice 
against  happy  endings ;  here  a  tragic  conclusion  would  have 
been  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  temperaments  of  the 
dramatis  personas.  Mr.  Cobb  does  not  deal  in  elemental 
passion  or  heroic  emotions.  He  follows  the  glissez,  mortels 
maxim ;  he  writes  solely  to  amuse,  and  in  this  instance  has 
achieved  his  end  with  quite  as  liberal  a  display  of  humour 
as  marked  his  earlier  stories,  and  •  \ther  less  of  the 
•  cynicism  which  marred  them. 
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Though  at  times  we  cannot  but  regret  Miss  Braddon’s 
abandonment  of  the  paths  of  sensationalism,  there  is  no  gain¬ 
saying  the  workmanlike  quality  of  the  results  of  her  new-found 
zeal  for  historical  romance.  The  heroine  of  The  Infidel,  a 
tale  of  George  II. ’s  day,  is  the  daughter  by  an  Italian  mother 
of  an  unfrocked  priest,  a  hireling  Grub  Street  scribe  who  has 
imbued  her  vith  his  own  Voltairean  scepticism,  but  failed  to 
impair  the  inherent  nobility  of  her  character.  Through  her 
father,  Antonia  makes  the  acquaintance  and  enslaves  the 
fancy  of  Lord  Kilrush,  a  handsome,  middle-aged  Peer,  but 
indignantly  rejects  his  offer  to  make  her  his  mistress.  When, 
however,  he  is  stricken  down  by  mortal  illness  she  consents 
not  merely  to  marry  him  on  his  deathbed,  but  promises 
never  to  marry  any ,  one  else.  The  sequel  narrates  how 
Antonia  is  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  religious 
revival  headed  by  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  without  ever 
formally  embracing  the  Christian  faith.  The  picture  of  the 
beautiful  widow  at  first  paying  a  divided  allegiance  to  fashion 
and  philanthropy,  and  then  devoting  herself  entirely  to  good 
works,  is  excellently  done.  The  struggle  between  her  loyalty 
to  the  promise  exacted  by  her  dead  husband  and  her  affection 
for  his  kinsman,  George  Stobart,  a  young  soldier  priest  with 
whom  she  is  intimately  associated  in  her  benevolent  labours, 
forms  an  effective  climax  to  an  elaborate  study  of  eighteenth- 
century  manners  and  morals.  The  story  is  admirably  “  staged  ” ; 
Miss  Braddon’s  conscientious  regard  for  historic  verisimili¬ 
tude  is  shown  by  a  multitude  of  realistic  and  appropriate 
details,  while  her  style,  if  it  lacks  the  sovereign  quality  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  terseness  and  lucidity. 

In  spite  of  a  rather  overcrowded  canvas.  Miss  Dix  has  given 
us  an  interesting  bock  in  The  Image  Breakers.  The  reader, 
however,  must  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  vagueness  and 
allusiveness  in  her  method  of  telling  her  story.  Prom  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  he  is  practically  left  to  “  pick  up  ”  the  story  of 
Rosalind  Dangerfield  from  allusions  as  he  goes  along.  The 
fortunes  of  the  girl-heroine,  Leslie  Ardent,  are  rather  less 
obscure,  though  at  the  outset  her  place  in  life  is  quite  unde¬ 
fined  ;  and  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  object  to  being 
plunged  into  the  middle  of  the  doings  of  “principal 
characters  ”  without  being  vouchsafed  any  information  as  to 
their  antecedents  or  environment.  Miss  Dix,  though  her 
characters  scale  the  heights  of  unconventionality  in  the 
most  startling  manner,  is  “  on  the  side  of  the  angels,”  for 
when  any  of  them  absolutely  defies  the  dictates  of  propriety  or 
the  rulings  of  the  law,  he  or  she — chiefly  she — suffers  for  it 
afterwards.  The  novel  is  largely  Socialistic  in  tendency,  though 
on  the  whole  one  would  conclude  that,  with  much  sympathy 
for  labour  troubles,  the  author  does  not  think  that  the  cure 
for  social  evils  is  to  be  found  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Fabians.  But  we  protest  against  one  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  author.  “  ‘  Are  you  a  Socialist  ?  ’  she  [the  heroine] 
asked,  with  a  glance  at  his  red  tie.  ‘  Of  course,’  ”  answered  the 
gentleman  in  question.  Now  Socialists  really  cannot  be 
allowed  the  monopoly  of  red  ties,  which  are  often  worn  by 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  most  conservative  opinions, — 
merely  from  considerations  of  complexion. 

The  plot  of  In  Male  Attire  announces  itself  on  the  title- 
page.  It  is,  of  course,  the  heroine  who  “  dons  the  breeks,”  in 
order  to  proceed  to  a  mining  camp  and  avenge  the  murder 
of  her  lover.  She  is,  fortunately,  a  most  athletic  young 
person,  and  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  introduction  to  the 
hero  and  reader  gives  the  villain,  who  tried  to  insult  her  in 
the  streets  of  Chicago,  “a  stinging  blow  full  in  the  face, 
backed  by  the  weight  of  her  whole  body,  that  sent  him  reeling 
to  a  rattling  fall.”  Although  the  plot  is  handled  with  vigour, 
most  people  will  be  glad  when  the  beautiful  and  Amazonian 
Zella  resumes  her  petticoats  and  begins  to  think  that  eventu¬ 
ally  she  will  console  herself  for  her  fiance’s  death  by  marrying 
his  friend. 

The  Marble  Face  is  a  would-be  sensational  novel  told  in  a 
succession  of  “  narratives  ”  by  the  heroine  and  extracts  from 
the  hero’s  diary, — and  it  requires  more  talent  than  the  author 
commands  to  render  that  well-worn  method  endurable.  As 
for  the  villain  of  the  piece,  the  mother  of  the  hero,  she  is 
so  impossibly  detestable  that  the  hero’s  devotion  to  her  fails 
to  excite  the  slightest  sympathy. 

The  crime  for  which  the  vicar  was  obliged  to  atone  in 
Mr.  Panting’ s  novel  was  originally  no  worse  than  a  secret 
marriage,  contracted  while  he  was  a  minor.  But  the  intelli¬ 


gent  reader  of  The  Vicar  s  Atonement,  noting  that  the 
Reverend  Ernest  preserves  a  significant  reticence  about  his 
first  marriage  when,  after  the  supposed  death  of  his  wife,  he 
ventures  a  second  time  into  matrimony,  accurately  concludes 
that  wife  number  one  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  health  and 
vigour.  How  matters  are  further  complicated  by  a  murder 
we  leave  the  reader  to  find  out,  assuming  him  to  care  for  a 
moderately  exciting  sensational  story  unadorned  by  any 
special  grace  of  style. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK, 


[ Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Bootes  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.'] 

The  Work  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Edited 
by  the  Hon.  Rollo  Russell.  (P.  S.  King  and  Co.  6d.) — No  one 
can  object  to  the  publication  of  this  record,  or,  indeed,  find  any 
serious  fault  with  its  matter.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
candidates  who  have  “  R.”  or  “  L.”  after  their  names  (according 
to  the  complexion  of  the  journal  in  which  the  list  appears)  are 
the  true  heirs  of  the  'men  who  carried  Emancipation,  Reform, 
and  other  good  measures.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  true  that  be¬ 
cause  many  changes  were  needed  in  1830,  many  also  are  needed 
in  1900.  Dr.  A.  cures  a  sick  neighbour,  but  the  man  is  not 
bound  to  go  on  swallowing  the  drugs  of  Dr.  A.,  much  less  of  the 

ignoramus  or  the  quack  who  may  step  into  his  shoes. - With 

this  may  be  mentioned  the  Supplement  to  the  Ninth  Edition 
of  the  Handbook  to  the  Political  Questions  of  the  Bay,  by 
Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.  (John  Murray,  2s.  6d.)  Mr.  Buxton 
gives  “  the  arguments  on  both  sides,”  an  admirable  practice. 
There  are  uncounted  numbers  who  can  hardly  conceive  that 
there  can  be  any  arguments  on  the  side  which  they  do  not 
themselves  take.  The  questions  thus  argued  are  “  Old- 
Age  Pensions,”  “Elementary  Education”  (as  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  popular  control),  “  The  Sale  of  Intoxicants  to  Child- 
Messengers,”  “  Intoxicating  Liquor  Laws”  (compensation  being 
the  most  important  item),  and  various  subjects  of  local  politics, 
water,  &e.  After  all,  the  most  potent  arguments  are  often  such 
as  cannot  be  articulately  expressed.  What  politician,  for  instance, 
dare  tell  a  meeting  of  voters  that  they  are  absolutely  unfit  to 
control  education,  a  thing  in  which  nine-tenths  of  them  have  no 
share,  and  of  which  they  cannot  judge  ?  As  to  compensation  for 
suppressed  licenses,  one  thing  ought  to  be  insisted  upon  more 
than  it  is.  For  years  a  licensed  house  has  been  assessed  for  rates 
and  valued  for  probate  at  figures  enormously  in  excess  of  any 
value  that  the  premises,  apart  from  the  license,  could  possibly 

have. - We  may  mention  at  the  same  time  Fabianism  and  the 

Empire,  edited  by  Bernard  Shaw  (Grant  Richards,  Is  )  We  may 
quote  one  sentence  from  the  last  page  :  “  Long  before  Mr.  John 
Morley  made  the  discovery,  we  said  plainly  enough  that  when 
the  exhaustion  of  Liberal  ideas  led  to  the  disappearance  of  Liberal 
leadership  (which  is  precisely  what  has  now  happened)  Liberalism 
would  be  supplanted  in  its  representation  of  progressive  ideas  by 
Socialism.”  Arm-chair  Socialism  is  good  enough,  but  Socialism 
in  the  street,  or  in  Congress  (where  one  party  secedes,  leaving  the 
room  to  “  assassins  ”),  or  in  actual  working,  as  in  America 
(where  it  comes  to  blows  over  the  question  whether  a  man  may 
or  may  not  have  a  private  garden),  is  less  edifying. 


The  Bible  True  from  the  Beginning.  By  Edward  Gough,  B  A. 
Yol.  VII.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.  163.) — Mr.  Gough 
continues  to  pile  together  an  amazing  heap  of  out-of-the-way 
learning,  ingenious  speculation,  and  extravagance.  He  is  as 
one  born  out  of  due  time.  If  he  had  only  lived  in  the  days  of 
Origen  !  He  is  great  at  figurative  exposition,  and  would  have 
received  an  appreciation  which  a  more  matter-of-fact  generation 
refuses  to  him.  Annas,  he  tells  us,  represents  “  pure  Judaising 
service  ”  ;  Caiaphas,  “  the  traditional  or  corrupt.”  The  “  Field  of 
Blood  ”  is  Gehenna ;  the  “  strangers  ”  who  are  to  be  buried 
therein  represent  the  “Fleshly  Element.”  Pilate’s  wife  is  “ an 
emblem  of  the  Judicial  Power  which  is  here  using  its  influence 
with  the  Military  Power  to  procure  justice  for  the  Saviour.”  And 
so  he  goes  on, — filling  between  six  and  seven  hundred  closely 
printed  pages.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much 
labour  lost  here;  yet  there  are  grains  of  gold  here  and  there. 
But  how  toilsome  the  finding  1  When  Mr.  Gough  has  added  his 
eighth  and  completing  volume  he  will  have  given  to  the  world 
some  thirty  ordinary  volumes  of  commentary. 

Royal  Holloway  College  Calendar.  (Spottiswoode  and  Co.) 
—The  appearance  of  a  College  Calendar  does  not  call  for  any 
comment.  But  looking  through  this  volume,  one  cannot  but  feel 
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that  good  as  is  the  work  that  it  is  doing,  more  might  be  expected. 
We  see  that  there  are  a  hundred  odd  students,  hardly  a  number 
proportionate  to  the  .£800,000  which  was  spent  in  the  building 
and  endowment  of  the  College.  For  the  ten  Entrance  Scholarships 
there  wore  just  as  many  candidates,  the  subjects  of  French, 
German,  and  physics  bringing  into  the  field  no  candidates 
at  all. 

Froissart  in  Britain.  By  Henry  Newbolt.  (J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 
6s.)  — Jean  Froissart  in  his  youth  spent  some  years  in  England, 
and  returned  to  this  country  in  later  life  (in  the  table  of  dates 
1353  is  given  as  the  year  of  his  entering  the  service  of  Queen 
Philippa,  but  Johnes  seems  to  assign  that  event  to  1365).  He 
had  no  small  experience  of  Courts.  Duke  Wenceslas  of  Bohemia, 
the  Black  Prince,  and  Guy  de  Blois  were  among  his  patrons.  But 
the  most  interesting  of  his  personal  records  are  his  visit  to 
Gaston  de  Foix  at  Orthes,  and  his  reception  in  England  by 
Richard  II.  Mr.  Newbolt,  after  giving  an  introduction,  of  which 
we  have  no  complaint  except  that  it  is  too  brief,  extracts  from 
the  Chronicles  the  narratives  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  this 
country, — King  Edward  III.’s  Scotch  War,  the  death  of  Robert 
Bruce,  the  war  between  King  David  of  Scotland  and  England, 
with  the  battle  of  Nevill’s  Cross.  We  have,  also  the  pleasant  story 
of  King  Edward  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  with  a  match  at 
chess  for  the  stake  of  a  ring,  which  will  be  new  to  most  readers  of 
Froissart.  All  is,  of  course,  interesting,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  what  the  chronicler  has  to  say  about  the  English 
Court  after  his  return  in  1394.  The  materials  for  illustrating 
Froissart  are  plentiful  and  have  been  made  good  use  of. 

The  Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty.  By  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie.  (Egypt  Exploration  Fund.)  —  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie  spent  the  last  season  in  exploring  the  First 
Dynasty  tombs  at  Abydos.  He  had,  it  will  be  understood,  no 
virgin  ground  to  break  up.  There  had  been  searches,  autho¬ 
rised  and  unauthorised,  in  the  place,  and  his  work  was  to  go 
with  inexhaustible  patience  over  the  fragments  which  had  been 
rejected  by  those  who  -were  earlier  in  the  field.  About  the  more 
ancient  plunderers  nothing  need  be  said.  They  were  at  work 
very  early  in  Egypt,  where,  indeed,  there  was  everything  to 
tempt  them.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  early  researches 
were  not  more  carefully  conducted.  Professor  Petrie,  for  instance, 
succeeded  the  mission  of  M.  Amelineau,  and  had  not  much  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  him.  In  this  volume  he  describes  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  objects  discovered,  giving  also  photographic  reproductions 
of  them.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  any  brief  account  of 
his  finds.  The  general  result  is  that  we  see  a  little  further  into 
the  obscurity  that  surrounds  early  Egyptian  history ;  a  distinct 
gain  has  been  made  in  determining  the  order  of  the  later  Kings 
of  the  First  Dynasty.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  so  far  the 
list  of  Manetho  is  confirmed. 

Ea.con’s  “  Unrivalled”  Parliamentary  Map  of  the  British  Isles 
(G.  W.  Bacon  and  Co.,  Is.)  gives  a  map  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  may  be  coloured  by  the  possessors  with  hues  denoting  the 
politics  of  the  Members  returned.  There  is  a  special  map  of 

London,  and  statistical  tables  are  prefixed. - With  this  may  be 

mentioned  The  Law  and  Practice  of  General  Elections,  by  Henry  W. 
Lucy  (Toby,  M.P.),  (J.  W.  Arrowsmith  and  Co.,  Bristol,  6d.),  as 
entertaining  as  all  Mr.  Lucy’s  writings  are. 


The  current  questions  in  home  and  foreign  politics  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Dissolution  Dialogues,  edited  by  H.  Whates  (Chapman 
and  Hall,  Is.  6d.)  It  purports  to  be  a  report  of  “  Discussions  at 
the  Antediluvian  Club,  reported  by  Andrew  Fogey,  Senior.” 
Dialogues  are  convenient,  as  you  can  be  as  “dramatic”  as  you 
please,  speaking  through  many  mouths  and  never  committing 
yourself.  Perhaps  the  prevailing  tone  is  Mr.  Masterman’s  :  “We’ve 
got  a  poor  lot  of  Ministers;  but,  poor  as  they  are,  there’s  nobody 
to  compete  with  them.” - A  great  question  of  the  time  is  illus¬ 

trated  by  The  Story  of  China,  with  a  Description  of  the  Events 
Relating  to  the  Present  Struggle,  by  Neville  P.  Edwards  (Hutchin¬ 
son  and  Co.  Is.  6d.)  Pictures  and  letterpress  will  be  found  to 
explain  many  things  of  which  most  people  are  ignorant. 

Liberalism  and  the  Empire.  Three  Essays  by  Francis  W.  Hirst, 
Gilbert  Murray, and  J.  L.  Hammond.  (R.  Brimley  Johnson.  3s.  6d. 
net.) — This  book  came  into  our  hands  so  late  that  we  can  give  it 
but  a  brief  notice.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  call  for  more.  The  time  does 
not  favour  the  development  of  a  calm  and  judicial  temper  in  the 
discussion  of  these  topics.  Mr.  Hirst,  who  occupies  more  than 
half  of  the  volume  with  his  essay  on  “  Imperialism  and  Finance,” 
writes  with  a  passion  and  a  prejudice  which  can  hardly  commend 
him  even  to  his  own  friends.  The  England  which  does  not 
choose  him  as  a  teacher  is  “  degenerate.”  Expenditure  of  which 


he  does  not  approve  is  a  “  homely  jobbery.”  If  an  editor  takes  a 
line  of  which  our  sage  does  not  approve,  it  is  “  to  improve  his 
circulation.”  If  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  presses  the  need  of  defence, 
it  is  to  get  employment  for  himself  or  his  friends.  But  it  is  idle 
to  waste  time  on  Mr.  Hirst.  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  is  more  philo¬ 
sophical.  His  essay  on  “  The  Exploitation  of  Inferior  Races  in 
Ancient  and  Modern  Times  ”  is  a  serious  contribution  to  an 
important  subject.  He  is  not  above  prejudices,  making  hasty 
inductions  from  examples  that  are  neither  numerous  nor  certain, 
but  he  has  something  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing.  The 
third  essay  is  on  “Colonial  and  Foreign  Policy.”  We  think 
that  we  see  the  same  hand  in  the  preface.  What  a  foolish  truism 
it  is  to  say  :  “We  hold  Empire  over  India,  over  the  Soudan.  We 
do  not  hold  Empire  over  Canada  and  Australia.”  Of  course  not ; 
Canada  and  Australia  and  the  self-governing  Colonies  are,  along 
with  us,  the  Empire.  And  it  is  our  hope  that  some  day  a  relation 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  established  even  with  lands  that,  as  the 
editor  puts  it,  we  hold  as  “  a  foreign  despot.”  But  such  politicians 
do  not  help  to  bring  the  time  nearer. 

Ritual.  By  the  Rev.  N.  Dimock.  (Elliot  Stock.  Is.  net.) — 
Mr.  Dimock  warns  us  in  language  of  much  force,  which  does  not, 
however,  transgress  the  bounds  of  moderation,  against  allowing 
ritual  to  diminish  the  spirituality  of  religion.  Religion,  he  says, 
has  for  its  main  function  the  raising  of  the  soul  to  heaven;  the 
vain  effort  to  bring  down  heaven  to  earth  is  likely  to  hinder  it. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  substitute  deorsum  caelum  for  sursuin  corda. 
Splendid  services,  with  all  accessories  of  light  and  colour  and 
music,  may  be  very  attractive,  but  it  is  to  the  senses  that  they 
appeal,  and  may  easily  give  rise  to  a  delusive  belief  in  the  wor¬ 
shipper  that  he  is  devout  when  he  is  really  only  self-indulgent. 
Mr.  Dimock’s  tractate  is  well  worth  reading. 

Lux  in  Tenebris.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wingate.  (Elliot 
Stock.  6d.  net.) — These  “  Thoughts  for  the  Bereaved  ”  were  put 
together  for  the  comfort  of  one  who  had  suffered  the  most  terrible 
of  bereavements.  Mr.  Wingate  tells  a  touching  story  of  how  his 
friend  braced  himself  up  for  his  duty  under  a  trouble  which 
would  have  overpowered  weaker  natures.  And  he  now  sends  out 
this  little  volume  to  be  at  once  a  memorial  of  the  dead — he  fell 
at  Spion  Kop — and  a  means  of  giving  the  same  help  to  others. 
For  that  purpose  it  is  indeed  excellently  fitted.  It  is  a  true 
ministration  of  comfort  by  one  sorrowing  heart  to  another  that  had 

been  yet  more  heavily  stricken. - We  may  mention  The 

Christian  Idea  of  Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Ellis  (Skeffington 
and  Son,  Is.),  which  comes  with  high  commendation  from 
the  late  Archdeacon  Furse,  as  coming  from  “a  mind  that 
has  lived  in  peaceful  study  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  has 

contracted  no  acquired  taste  for  controversy.” - In  noticing  the 

devotional  treatise,  Meditations  on  the  Offices  for  the  Canonical 
Hours,  by  the  Rev.  Rowland  P.  Quilter  (same  publishers, 
2s.),  we  feel  bound  to  take  exception  to  the  word  “canonical.” 
Canonical  to  the  loyal  Anglican  has  a  definite  meaning.  Hie 
Church  gives  no  sort  of  recognition  to  any  services  but  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayers.  We  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  times  and 
forms  which  have  certainly  a  venerable  antiquity  behind  them. 
But  these  observances  are  not  “  canonical  ”  to  an  Anglican 
Churchman. 

The  Expository  Times.  Edited  by  James  Hastings,  M.A. 
October,  1899 — September,  1900.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.  7s.  6d.) — 

This  volume  is,  as  usual,  full  of  interest.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  within  the  same  compass  so  much  suggestive  matter.  The 
preacher  who  desires  to  be  abreast  with  the  thought  of  the  time 
cannot  do  better  than  study  it.  Now  and  then  we  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  personal  kind,  as  in  the  memoir  of  Professor  A.  B. 
Bruce,  whose  death  before  he  had  reached  what  we  now  call  old 
age  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Church  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 
He  combined  in  a  remarkable  way  learning  and  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  we  may  call  “  unction.”  Never  were  the  two 
things  more  happily  combined  than  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  in  the  “Expositor’s  New  Testament.” 

We  have  received  a  very  convenient  Two  Version  Edition  of  the 
Holy  Bible  (Oxford  University  Press,  15s„  bound  in  limp  leather). 
The  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  are  given  in  parallel 
columns.  The  type  is  excellent,  and  the  paper  the  wonderful 
“  India”  that  is  a  speciality  of  the  University  Press. 


From  Aldershot  to  Pretoria.  By  W.  E.  Sellers.  (R.T.S. 
2s.  6d.) — Mr.  Sellers  has  put  together  a  number  of  narratives 
of  pastoral  work  with  the  army  in  South  Africa,  after 
giving  an  introductory  account  of  the  religious  side  of  life  at 
Aldershot.  Mr.  Sellers  is  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  body, 
and  naturally  gives  a  prominent  place  to  its  exertions  on  behalf 
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of  the  Services.  (But  is  it  not  just  a  little  condescending  to  say 
that  “  Methodism  is  not  alone  as  a  Church,  in  this  patriotic  and 
Christian  enterprise.  The  Established  Church  has  come,  mainly 
through  the  advocacy  of  Dr.  Edgehill,  to  grasp  the  situation  ”  ? 
The  Established  Church  even  before  Dr.  Edgehill  was  not  wholly 
inactive.)  The  book  itself  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  One 
rises  from  reading  it  with  higher  notions  of  the  goodness  of  those 
who  ministered  and  the  patience  of  those  who  were  ministered  to. 
— — With  Our  Soldiers  at  the  Front ,  by  Henry  Johnson  (same 
publishers,  2s.  6d.),is  a  convenient  record  of  the  great  operations 
of  war,  put  together  in  a  way  that  will  make  the  general 

course  of  events  readily  apprehended  by  the  reader. - Another 

war  topic  is  treated  in  The  Story  of  the  Chinese  Crisis,  by  Alexis 
Krausse  (Cassell  and  Co.,  Ss.  6d.)  The  author  is  well-known  as 
an  expert  in  this  matter,  and  he  puts  the  situation  as  it  stands. 
Mr.  Krausse  has  not  a  high  opinion  of  the  ruling  class  in  China, 
or,  indeed,  of  the  nation.  The  Empire  is  kept  together  by 
pressure,  or,  rather,  by  a  variety  of  pressures,  from  without.  It 
would  fall  to  pieces  if  it  were  not  certain  that  the  pieces  would 
be  fiercely  fought  for  by  European  Powers.  Our  interest, 
burdened  as  we  already  are,  is  not  to  help  forward  dismember¬ 
ment. 

The  Amherst  Papyri.  By  Bernard  P.  Grenfell,  M.A.,  and 
Arthur  S.  Hunt,  M.A.  Part  I.  (H.  Frowde.  15s.  net.) — The 
longest  document  here  printed  is  a  fragment  of  the  “Ascension 
of  Isaiah,”  an  apocryphal  writing  of  uncertain  date,  possibly  as 
early  as  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  Hitherto 
the  book  has  been  known  from  versions  (iEtkiopic  and  Latin) ; 
but  it  was  written  in  Greek,  and  of  this  original  a  considerable 
part  has  now  been  recovered.  The  intrinsic  interest  of  the  book 
is  not  great,  though  it  shows  an  unedifying  method  of  contro¬ 
versy.  A  Christian  addition  was  made  to  the  original  work,  with 
a  curiously  minute  prediction  of  the  incidents  of  the  Crucifixion 
and  Eesurrection.  The  papyrus  itself  is  provisionally  assigned 
to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  item 
is  a  hymn,  probably  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  third  or 
beginning  of  the  fourth.  Neither  from  the  theological  nor  from 
the  literary  point  of  view  is  it  attractive.  Heaven  and  hell  are 
realistically  described.  Here  is  a  curious  line : — 

“T&  S’  avdiruv ,\a  \vTrovp.fvu>v,  rd  Se  crKiprypara . t b  Se  Trip 

(pofiepbv  rrapavu/J-ois.” 

The  first  and  third  clauses  are  plain  enough,  “rest  for  the 
weary”  and  “the  fire  that  sinners  dread”;  the  second  is 
doubtful  on  account  of  the  lacuna,  for  which  the  editors  suggest 
dylav  or  d6\iuv, — i.c.,  tha"  saints  leaping  for  joy  ”  or  the  “  wretched 
writhing  in  torment.”  The  choice  is  curious. 


Should  I  Succeed  in  South  Africa  ?  By  a  Successful  Colonist. 
(Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Is.) — This  is  a  noteworthy  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  settlement  of  the  South  African  question.  The 
question  asked  by  the  title  is  not  to  be  answered  in  a  word.  It 
depends.  A  man  may  succeed  or  he  may  fail.  He  may  use 
wrong  methods,  or  right  methods  in  a  wrong  place.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain.  South  Africa  has  immense  capabilities.  As 
for  the  prospects  of  the  settler — who  can  answer  P  “  Fortunes 
await  the  right  men,”  says  the  “  Successful  Settler.”  Nowhere 
do  they  await  the  wrong  men.  But  there  are  places  where 
rightness  commands  success,  and  South  Africa  seems  to  be  one 
of  them. 

Thoughts  on  the  Re- Organisation  of  the  Army.  By  Lieutenant- 
General  Deshon.  (J.  G.  Melhuish.) — General  Deshon  re¬ 
prints  a  brief  pamphlet,  first  published  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  containing  recommendations  which  have  been  adopted  by 
quite  modern  advocates  of  military  reform. '  He  proposes  a 
“  Secretary  of  War,”  who  should  be  virtually  Commander-in- 
Chief  under  the  Parliamentary  chief.  Other  suggestions  he 
makes  for  which  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet.  It 
is  very  brief— six  pages  only — and  it  may  be  mastered  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  it  means  a  good  deal. 

Cranford  Souvenirs.  By* Beatrix  L.  Tollemache.  (Bivingtons. 
3s.) — The  first  paper  in  this  volume  is  a  sort  of  key  to  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  “  Cranford.”  Mrs.  Tollemache’s  home  was  near  to  the 
town  which  became  famous  under  this  pseudonym.  Naturally 
this  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  set,— at  least  to  those  who 
still  can  enjoy  “Cranford,”  the  “seven  thousand”  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  “problem  novels.”  Next  to 
this  we  should  place  “The  Childhood  of  George  Sand”  ;  but  all 
the  essays  are  pleasant  and  readable. 

Sounding  of  the  Ocean  of  Air.  By  A.  Lawrence  Botch,  S.B. 
(S.P.C.K.  2s.  6d.) — This  volume  contains  six  lectures  delivered 


before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  U.S. J .  It  is  not  less 
interesting  than  those  which  have  gone  before  it  in  the  excellent 
series  of  “  The  Bomance  of  Science.”  Naturally  the  first  question 
is,  “  How  deep — i.e  ,  how  high — is  the  ocean  ?  ”  The  extreme 
limit  is  indicated  by  the  point  at  which  meteors  ignite.  This  is 
settled  by  trigonometrical  observation  at  100  miles.  But  the 
atmosphere,  as  measurable  by  the  barometer,  does  not  reach 
beyond  38  miles,  so  that  the  round  number  of  40  which  one  has 
always  heard  is  sufficiently  near  to  the  truth.  One  means  of 
determining  this  atmosphere  proper,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  the 
duration  of  twilight.  The  Arab  astronomer  Alhazen  in  the 
eleventh  century  based  on  this  argument  a  conjecture  that  its 
extent  was  19  leagues.  The  second  chapter  is  given  to  “  Clouds.” 
The  nimbus,  or  rain  cloud,  has  a  mean  height  of  2,300  ft. ;  the 
cirrhus  sometimes  reaches  an  altitude  of  49,000  ft.,  and  a  velocity 
of  240  miles  per  hour.  Possibly  some  of  the  energy  of  which  this 
is  a  startling  specimen  may  be  utilised.  The  remaining  chapters 
are  given  to  aerial  machines  of  various  kinds,  the  chief  being 
balloons  and  kites. 

The  Scenery  and  Geology  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  By  Elizabeth 
Dale.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.) — This  volume, 
written  out  of  an  abundance  of  local  knowledge,  informed  with 
a  general  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  library  of  the  geological  student.  Its  appear¬ 
ance  might  have  been  more  seasonable  two  or  three  months 
ago,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place.  Let  the  reader  study  it  during 
the  winter,  and  then  put  it  to  a  practical  use  in  situ  when 
the  summer  comes  again. 

School-Books. — Text-Book  of  Bookkeeping,  by  Frank  Ireson 
(Macmillan  and  Co.,  4s.  6d.),  seems  to  be  a  very  complete  work 
of  its  kind.  It  is  not  a  school-book  only ;  older  readers  may 

find  instruction  in  it,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  chapter  on  “Goodwill.” - 

In  “Pitman’s  Commercial  Series”  (Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons) 
we  have  Business  Arithmetic  :  Elementary  Stage. — — A  First-Form 
Grammar,  by  M.  Morgan-Brown  (Longmans  and  Co.),  is  an 
effort  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  learner  by  initiating  him  in  the 
notion  of  grammar  by  means  of  his  own  language. - A  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  Asia.  (A,  and  C.  Black.  Is.  net.) - We  have  a  novelty 

of  idea  in  Kent :  Past  and  Present  (George  Philip  and  Sons,  2s.), 
one  of  the  series  of  “  Philip’s  County  Headers,”  in  which  local 
patriotism  is  called  in  to  give  a  stimulus  to  learning. 


New  Editions. — Bible  Atlas  of  Maps  and  Plans  to  Illustrate 
the  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha.  With  Notes 
by  Samuel  Clark,  M.A.  New  Edition  Bevised  by  Major-General 

Sir  C.  W.  Wilson.  (S.P.C.K.  lOs.Gd.) - Shakespeare’s  Predecessors 

in,  the  English  Drama.  By  J.  A.  Symonds.  (Smith,  Elder, and  Co. 

7s.  6d.) - Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  by  Beatrice  Marshall. 

(Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.) - French  Accidence.  By  Ernest  Weekley, 

M. A.  (W.  B.  Clive.  3s.  Gd.) - Marcella.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 

Ward.  (George  Newnes.  Gd.) - Red  Jacket,  the  Last  of  the 

Senecas.  By  Edward  Ellis.  (Cassell  and  Co.  2s.  Gd.) - 

The  Colloquies  of  Erasmus.  Translated  into  English  by 

N.  Bailey.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Bev.  E.  Johnson. 
3  vols.  (Tsbister  and  Co.  7s.  6d.) — Some  of  the  “  Col¬ 
loquies,”  we  cannot  but  think,  are  better  in  Latin.  Bailey’s 
English  is  vigorous  and  idiomatic,  with  a  certain  archaic  flavour. 

- In  the  “Larger  Temple  Shakespeare,”  edited  by  Israel 

Gollancz  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  4s.  6d.  net),  we  have  the  twelfth 
and  concluding  volume,  containing  the  Life  of  Shaktspeare 
(arranged  in  the  form  of  annals,  a  convenient  plan)  and  the 
Poems  and  Sonnets,  each  being  followed  by  its  own  glossary, 
another  convenient  arrangement  for  the  reader.  This  edition  is 

one  of  the  most  serviceable  ever  issued  from  the  press. - The 

Pilgrim’s  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan.  With  Illustrations  by  H. 

M.  Brock.  (C.  Arthur  Pearson.  2s.) - The  Temples  and  Ritual 

of  Asklepios.  (C.  J.  Clay  and  Sons.  3s.  net.) - Scrambles  Among 

the  Alps  in  the  Tears  1S60-G9.  (John  Murray.  15s.  net.) — Mr. 
Whymper’s  new  preface,  with  notes,  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  record  of  changes  which  he 
records  as  having  taken  place  in  the  Matterhorn  (southern 
side).  The  book  is  largely  occupied  with  the  narrative  of  re¬ 
peated  attempts  on  this  mountain,  and  ends  with  the  story  of  the 
successful  attempt ;  a  victory  marred  by  the  terrible  catastrophe 
of  the  descent,  when  out  of  the  party  of  seven  four  perished. 
This  is  a  story  of  undying  interest.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  see  that  Mr.  Whymper  had  felt  himself  able  to  clear  away  some 
painful  doubts.  But  the  fact  remains  unexplained  that  the  rope 
which  connected  Lord  Frederick  Douglas  with  Peter  Taugwalder 
the  Elder  and  the  two  other  survivors,  Peter  the  Younger  and  Mr. 
Whymper  himself,  was  unfit  for  the  purpose.  This  is  a  handsome 
edition  of  a  famous  book.  The  frontispiece,  with  the  two  gigantic 
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crosses  that  appeared  in  the  sky  as  the  survivors  made  their  way 

down,  is  one  of  the  weirdest  things  ever  shown  in  a  picture. - 

Tennyson  :  Ms  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life.  By  Stopford  A. 

Brooke.  2  vols.  (Isbister  and  Co.  5s.  net.) - In  the  series  of 

"Flowers  of  Parnassus”  (J.  Lane,  Is.),  The  Day -Dr  cam,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  with  Illustrations  by  Amelia  Bauerle.  Surely  it  is  a 
mistake  to  put  the  “  Fairy  Prince  ”  into  complete  armour  with  a 
shield?  He  was  " lighter-footed  than  the  fox,”  which  he  could 
not  have  been  in  the  heavy  plate  panoply  which  he  wears.  Even 
when  he  and  the  Princess  are  going  across  the  hills  she  leans 
her  head  against  a  helmet,  and  he  puts  a  steel-clad  arm  round 

her  waist. - The  Origin  of  Species.  By  Charles  Darwin.  (John 

Murray.  2s.6d.net.) - Public  Speaking  and  Debate.  By  George 

Jacob  Holyoake.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  3s.  6d.) - The  Scottish 

Chiefs.  By  Jane  Porter.  With  Illustrations  by  T.  H.  Robinson. 

(J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  5s.  net.) - The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  By 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) — Mr.  H.  M. 
Brock  has  illustrated  the  famous  novel  with  his  accustomed 
felicity,  and  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris  has  furnished  an  introduction, 
founded  largely,  as  he  tells  us,  on  Professor  Lounsbury’s  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Cooper  and  Miss  Susan  Cooper’s  prefaces  to  the  novels. 

- In  the  "  New  Century  Thackeray”  (Nelson  and  Sons),  Boole 

of  Snobs,  Christmas  Boohs,  Sketches  and  Travels  in  London  (2s.  net). 
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Chadwick  (G.  A.),  Poems, Chiefly  Sacred,  cr  8vo . .(Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Ciiampneys  (B.),  Memoirs  of  Qoventry  Patmore,  2  vols.  Svo  . (Bell) 

Church  (A.  J.),  Helmet  and  Spear,  cr  8vo  . . (Seeley) 

Colquhoun  (A.  R.),  The  Renascence  of  South  Africa - (Hurst  &  Blackett) 

Conrad  (Joseph),  Lord  Jim  :  a  Tale,  cr  8vo . (W.  Blackwood) 

Cowper  (William),  The  Unpublished  and  Uncollected  Poems  of  ..(Unwin) 
Crockett  (S.  R),  The  Stickit  Minister’s  Wooing,  cr  8vo  (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Currie  (D.  A.),  Queer  Luck  Poker  Stories,  12mo . . . (Sands) 

Deerr  (N,),  Sugar  House  Notes  and  Tables,  Svo . (Spon) 

Denison  (G.  T.),  Soldiering  in  Canada,  cr  8vo . . . (Macmillan) 

Dixon  (C.), The  Story  of  the  Birds,  cr 8vo . . . (G .  Allen) 

Drummond  (H.),  A  King’s  Pawn,  cr  8vo . (W.  Blackwood  ) 

Du  Chaillu  (P.),  The  Land  of  the  Long  Night,  Svo . (J.  Murray) 

Dudgeon  (R.  E.),  The  Prolongation  of  Life,  cr  Svo . (Chatto  &  Windus) 

Ellis  (H.),  The  Nineteenth  Century  :  a  Dialogue,  12mo . (Richards) 

Emmett  ( J.  V.),  Is  there  a  Better  Thing  ?  cr  Svo  . (Sonnenschein) 

Erasmus  (D.),  Colloquies  Concerning  Men,  &c.,  3  vols.  I2mo. . . . (Gibbings.) 

Erasmus  (D.),  In  Praise  of  Folly,  12mo . (Gibbings) 

Everett  (Y.),  The  House  of  Giants,  cr  8vo  . (Ward  &  Lock) 

Exploratio  Philosophica,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  8vo . (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  each 

Fenn  (G.  M.),  Uncle  Bart,  cr  8vo . , . . (S.P.C.K.) 

Fielding  (H.),  Palace  Tales,  cr  Svo  . . . . . . (Harper) 

Forester  (F  B.),  Lone  Star  Blockhouse,  crSvo . . . (S.P.C.K.) 

Fulcher  (F.  A.),  Among  the  Birds,  cr  8vo . . . (S  .P.C.K.) 

Fuller  (Hulbert),  Vivian  of  Virginia,  cr  8 vo . . . (J arrold) 

Fullerton  (  W.  Y.),  Christ  and  Men,  cr  8vo . . . . (Stockwell) 

Garland  (Hamlin),  The  Eagle’s  Heart,  cr  Svo . (Heinemann) 

Gibbon  (B.  J.),  Visionaries,  cr  Svo  . . (Stockwell) 

Gilavert  (Don  Andres),  The  Influence  of  Catholicism,  cr  8vo.. .. .. . .  ..(Sands) 

Gilbey  (Sir  W.),  Animal  Painters  of  England,  2  vols.  imp  8vo  . (Vinton) 

Grant  (J.  C.),  The  Ethiopian,  cr  8vo . .  .(Simpkin) 

Green  (E.  E.),  The  Three-Cornered  House,  cr  Svo . ; _ (Partridge) 

Guibert  (J.),  In  the  Beginning,  cr  Svo . (K.  Paul) 

Hard  (G.  M.),  The  Bennett  Twins,  cr  8vo . . . . .  .(Macmillan) 

Hayens  (H.),  The  Red,  White,  and  Green,  cr  8vo  . . (Nelson) 

Hayens  <H.),  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  cr  Svo  . (Nelson) 

Hazlitt  (W.  C.),  The  Venetian  Republic,  2  vols.  8vo . . . . . .  .(Black) 

Hearn  (L.),  Shadowings,  cr  8vo . (S.  Low) 

Howard  (W.  S.),  Old  Father  Gander,  oblong  4to . (Unwin) 

Hughes  (Edwin),  A  Twofold  Silence,  cr  8vo  . . . (Arrowsmith) 

Hughes  (Edwin),  By  an  Unseen  Hand,  er  Svo . . . (Arrowsmith) 

Hume  (Fergus),  A  Traitor  in  London,  cr  8vo . . . (Long) 

Hyne  (C.),  The  Filibusters,  cr  Svo  . (Hutchinson) 

In"  the  Days  of  My  Youth,  8vo  . (Pearson) 

Ireson  (F.),  A  Text-Book  of  Book-keeping,  8vo . (Macmillan) 

“  Isabel  Carnaby  ”  Birthday  Book  (The),  12mo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Jackson  (A.  F.),  Over  the  Garden  Gate,  cr  8vo . (S.P.C.K.) 

Jackson  (A.  W.),  James  Martineau  :  a  Biography  and  Study, 8vo (Longmans) 

Johnston  (W.),  One  of  Buller’s  Horse,  crSvo . . (Nelson) 

Jordan  (W.  L.),  Essays  in  Illustration  of  the  Action  of  Astral  Gravitation  in 

Natural  Phenomena,  Svo . . . . . . . . . (Longmans) 

Kidd  (W.),  Design  in  Nature's  Story,  cr  Svo  . . . (Nisbet) 

Lamb  (Ruth),  A  Wilful  Ward,  cr  Svo  . (R.T.S.) 

Layard  (Arthur),  Mary’s  Menagerie,  oblong  4to . (Hurst  &  Blackett) 

Lees  (J.),  Questions  on  Shakespeare’s  King  Henry  V.,  er  Svo _ _ (Allman) 

Leland(C.  G.),  Useful  Arts  and  Handicrafts,  VoJ.  II.,  4to(Dawbarn  &  Ward) 

Leslie  (Emma),  Leila's  Quest,  or  Svo . . . (S.P.C.K.) 

Life  of  Christian  Service  (The) :  Devotional  Readings  from  the  Writings  of  F. 

W.  Farrar,  12mo . (El  Stock) 

Loftie  (A.  G.),  Great  Salkeld  :  its  Rectors  and  History,  12mo . (Bemrose) 

Maclaren  (Ian),  Church  Folks,  12mo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Mallandaine  (C.  E.),  The  Shadow  of  the  Cliff,  cr  Svo  . (S.P.C.K.; 

Marris  (N.  M.),  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  8vo . (Hutchinson  ) 

Marshall  (B.),  Emma  Marshall :  a  Biographical' Sketch;  cr  svo  . (Seeley) 

Maunder  (E.  W.),  The  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  cr  Svo. . (R.T.S.) 

Mitchell  (Edmund),  Plotters  of  Paris,  cr  Svo . (Hutchinson) 

Mltford  (C.  G.),  The  Spell  of  the  Snow,  cr  8vo  . (Pearson) 

Oppenhelm  (E.  P.),  The  World's  Great  Snare,  cr  svo . (Ward  &  Lock) 

Osier  (W.)  and  McCrae  (T.),  Cancer  of  the  Stomach,  Svo . (H.  K.  Lewis) 

Oswell  (W.  E.i,  William  Cotton  Oswell,  Hunter  and  Explorer  .  .(Heinemann) 

Pakes  (W.  C.  C.),  The  Science  of  Hygiene,  8vo . . (Methuen) 

Payne  (J.  F.),  Thomas  Sydenham  (*•  Masters  of  Medicine  ”),  cr  Svo.  .(Unwin) 

Pollard  (A.  F.),  England  under  Protector  Somerset,  cr  Svo . (K.  Paul) 

Pollard  (E.  F.),  The  Scarlet  Judges,  cr  Svo . (Partridge) 

Pugh  (S.  S.),  Geoff  Blake,  cr  8vo  . . . .  ..(R.T.S.) 
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Rostand  (E.),  Fantasticks  :  a  Romantic  Comedy  in  Three  Acts  (Heinemann)  2/6 

Rotch  (A.  L.),  Sounding  the  Ocean  of  Air,  12mo  . . (S.P.C.K.)  2/6 

Royce  (J.),  The  Conception  of  Immortality,  12mo . (Longmans)  3/0 

Russell  (Countess),  Clouds  and  Sunshine,  4to  . .(Dent;  2/6 

Russell  (Fox),  The  Boer’s  Blunder,  cr  Svo  . (Gardner  &  Darton)  6/0 

Russell  (W.  C.),  Rose  Island,  cr  8vo  . (E.  Arnold)  6/0 

Rutter  (J.),  The  Nineteenth  Century  :  a  Poem,  roy  Svo  . (Burleigh)  3/6 

Schafer  (E.  A.),  Text-Book  of  Physiology,  Vol.  II., "roy  Svo . (Pentland)  42/o 

Selby  (T.  G.),  Chinamen  at  Home,  8vo  J. . . .  .(Hodder  &  Stoughton)  3/6 

Selwyn  (E.  C.),  The  Christian  Prophets,  cr  8vo . . (Macmillan)  6/0 

Sharp  (John),  Modern  Foundry  Practice,  8vo . (Spon;  21/0 

Sheridan  (R.  B.),  The  Filipino  Martyrs,  cr  8vo  . (Lane)  5/0 

Smythe  (C.),  The  Story  of  Belgium,  cr  Svo  . (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Snailum  (W.  W.),  Fifteen  Studies  in  Book-keeping, cr  8vo (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  3/6 

Songs  of  Modern  Greece,  I6mo . . . .  (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  6/0 

Stewart  (H.  E.),  Thirteen  Homilies  of  St.  Augustine  on  St.  John  xiv., 

cr  8vo  . (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  4/0 

Stoddart  (J.  T.),  The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  roy  Svo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  6/0 

Stories  and  Recollections,  by  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  cr  8vo . (Simpkin)  3/0 

Streamer  (V.),  What  makes  a  Friend  1 12mo  . .  .(Truslove  &  Hanson)  2/6 

Surrey  and  Wyatt  Anthology  (The),  1509-1547,  cr  Svo  .  .(Oxford  Univ.  Press)  2/6 

Sykes  (Mark),  Through  Five"  Turkish  Provinces,  Svo  . ... . . (Bickers)  7/6 

Thompson  (E.  S.).  Ragglug,  and  other  Animal  Stories,  cr  Svo . (Nutt)  3/6 

Thompson  (S.  P.j,  Optical  Tables  and  Data,  8vo . (Spon)  10/6 

Thompson  (W.  H.),  Family  Prayers  from,  or  in  the  Style  of,  the  Liturgy  (Bell)  2/6 

Thurston  (H.),  The  Holy  Year'of  Jubilee,  8vo  . (Sands)  12/6 

Townsend  (3.),  A  Thoroughbred  Mongrel,  cr  Svo  . (Unwin)  3/6 

Traill  (H.  D.),  England,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan,  8vp . (Constable)  12/0 

Tschudi  (C.),  Augusta  Empress  of  Germany,  Svo  . (Sonnenschein)  7/6 

Upton  (F.  K.  &  B.),  The  Golliwogg's  Polar  Adventures,  oblong  4to  (Longmans)  6/0 

Yachell  (H.  A.),  John  Charity :  a' Romance,  cr  Svo . (J.  Murray)  6/0 

Van  Dyck  (Anthony),  50  Masterpieces  of,  described,  &c„  folio . (S.  Low)'73/6 

Welchman  (W.),  A  Living  Bright  Reality ;  Sermons,  cr  8 vo _ (Skefflngton)  3/0 

Wester  (O.),  The  Jimmyjohn’s  Boss,  cr  8vo  . (Harper)  6/0 

White  (Roma),  ’Twixt  Town  and  Country,  cr  Svo . (Harper)  6/0 

Whishaw  (F.),  A  Hunter’s  Log  in  Russia,  cr  8vo . !  .(Dent)  3/6 

Wickhoff  (F.),  Roman  Art,  foUo  . (Heinemann)  36/0 

Wiley  (S.  K.),  Poems,  Lyrical  and  Dramatic,  cr  8vo  . (Chapman  &  Hall)  6/0 

Williams  (C.),  The  Evolution  of  Faith,  and  other  Sermons,  cr  8vo  (Stockwell)  2/6 

Williamson  (G.  C.),  George  J.  Pinwell  and  his  Works,  4to . (Beil)  21/0 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.),  My  Lady  Cinderella,  cr  Svo . (Routledge)  6/0 

Wilson  (Mrs.  A.  C.),  Irene  Petrie,  Missionary,  cr  8vo  . .  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  6/0 

Wonder  Stories  from  Herodotus,  cr  8vo  . (Harper)  7/6 

Wood  (C.  W.),  The  Romance  of  Spain,  8vo . (Macmillan)  10,0 

Yonge  (C.  M.),  Modern  Broods,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan)  6/0 

Young  (J.  W.  A.)  and  Linebarger  (C.  E.),  Elements  of  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  Svo  . (Hirscbfeld)  10/6 


“LIBERTY” 

ART  FABRICS 

FOB 

Decorative 

Furnishing. 

Beautiful  and  Inexpensive. 
Patterns  Post-free. 

LIBERTY  and 


“  LIBERTY” 

ART  FABRICS  for  Decorative  Fornisliing 

In  Original  &  Exclusive  Designs, 
and  Charming  Colourings. 


Velveteens 
Arras  Cloths 
Gossamers. 


Tapestries  ISeroes  I  Cretonnes 
Silk  Brocades  Chenilles  Chintzes 
Velvets  I  Plushes  I  Muslins 

Inspection  Invited.  Patterns  Post-free. 

CO.,  Ltd.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W« 

O  S  L  E  R. 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  FITTINGS. 

IPO  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Wm.  &  Geo.  LAW. 


COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  PRESIDENT. 

Received  from  Policy-Holders . £142,000,000. 

Paid  to  Policy-Holders . over  £100,000,000. 

Paid  to  Living  Policy-Holders .  £58,188,282. 

Accumulated  Funds  .  nearly  £57,000,000. 

Surplus  over  Liabilities .  £9,129,000. 


Every  Policy  contains  specific  Guaranteed  Surrender  Values  in  the  form  of 
Paid-up  Insurance,  Extended  Insurance,  Loans,  or  Cash,  at  the  option  of  the 
Policy-Holder.  _ 


SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Head  Office  :-16,  17,  and  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


Financial  Year  ends  November  20th,  1900. 

All  persons  previously  assuring  will  receive  an  additional  share  of  profit  over  later 
entrants  at  the  next  Division  in  1902. 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

FOE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


Claims  Paid . . . £11,000,000 

Accumulated  Fund . . .  5,400,000 


The  Profits  are  divided  solely  amongst  the  Assured.  Already  divided,  £5,400,000, 
Endowment  Assurance  Policies  are  issued  combining  Life  Assurance  at 
minimum  cost,  with  provision  for  old  age. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ROWLAND’S  ODONTO 

Is  the  Best  and  Purest  Dentifrice.  It  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents 
and  Arrests  Decay,  Strengthens  the  Gums,  Polishes  and  Preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  and  gives  delight¬ 
ful  Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  2s.  9d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO 


October  13;  1900.] 
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HAMPTON  &  SO^S’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  FABRICS, &c. 

Enable  intending  Purchasers  to  see  that  their 
Productions  afford  value  for  money  that 

fslOT  BE  EXCELLED. 


C  A 


Suggestive  Schemes,  Estimates,  and 
Illustrated  Cadalogues  sent  free. 


Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Sq.,  S.W. 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1824. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 


Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 

Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq. 

Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 
Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  P.  Anderson  Stebblng. 


Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses, 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,.Proposal  Forms,  and.  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


DEFECTIVE 

SIGHT  ! 
EYE-STRAIN! 


OUR  EYES 

and  How  to  Preserve  Them  from 
Infancy  to  Old  Age. 

With  Special  Information  about  Spectacles 
and  Eye-glasses  by 

Mr.  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

70  Illustrations,  Cloth  Binding.  Post-free,  Is., 
from  63  Strand,  London,.  W.C. 

Consultations  free  of  charge. 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

“ Exquisite  quality,  most  moderate  in  price." — Myra’s  Journal. 

,  isinifti  Collars— Ladles’  3-fold . . . 3/6 ...  per  dozen. 

la  1  Eva  IHs  ,,  Gents’  4-fold . 4/11  per  dozen. 

Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from . 5/11  per  dozen. 

«  a  ig-ian  Shirts— Best  quality  Long 

CQLUIRS.  CUFFS.  Cloth,  with  4-fold  Linen 

a  Fronts,  35/6  per  half-doz. 

Samples  and  Price  Lists,  also  of  Awr.  gJ  H  |g» “Tj” (to  measure, 

Handkerchiefs  £•  Linens,  post-free.  **  LS  Bo  u  0a  0  w  ■  2 /-  extra). 

N.B.— OLD  SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  new  with  best  materials  for  14/-  the  half-doz. 


AERTEX 

AERTEX 

AERTEX 

AERTEX 


THE  CELLULAR 
CLOTHING  CO.’S 
ORIGINAL 


CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 


SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  PYJAMAS,  LINGERIE, 

Please  notice  the  Registered  Trade-Mark,  an  Oval  with  the  word  AERTES  in  the 
centre,  attached  to  each  garment.  Only  the  original  Cellular  bears  this  label. 

Illustrated  Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  goods  for  men, women,  and  children, 
u-ith  names  of  5 00  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

OLIVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  33  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

„  „  „  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  14  and  15  POULTRY.  E.C. 

DENT’S  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 

All  Watches  and  -Clocks  of  E.  DENT  and  CO.’S  Manufacture 
now  bear  the  annexed  Trade-Mark. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

TKADE-wAinr.  E.  DENT- -and  CO.,  Ltd,, 

Makers  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  ihe  Prince  of  Wales; 

Makers  of  the  great  Westminster  Clock,  Big  Ben. 

Only  addresses— 

Si  Strand,  or  4  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  .London, 


EOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

1  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

For  Land-Qwners,  Land-Agents,  Surveyors, Agriculturists,  intending  Colonists,  <fcc. 

Patron— 

.  H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  of  WALES,  E.G. 

President— 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 
Committee  oe  Management — 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DUCIE  (Chairman). 

Colonel  Sir  NIGEL  KINGSCQTE,  K.C.B.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Principal— 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  M'CLELLAN,  M.A., 

Hon.  Member  of  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

For  Prospectus  of .  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of  Governors,  Professors, 
Practical  Instructors,  &e.,  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Gold 
Medals,  &c.,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEST  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  October  9th. 


EDGBASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEOF 

FOR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

31  CALTHORPE  ROAD,  EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding  House— ST-  ALBAN’S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 

President ; 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  &e.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A, 
4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MELBOURNE. 

U  ORMOND  CHAIR  OF  MUSIC. 

The  COUNCIL  INVITE  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSORSHIP  of  MUSIC 
and  the- DIRECTORSHIP  of  the  UNIVERSITY  CONSERVATORIUM  of  MUSIC. 
Fixed  salary,  about  £800  per  annum. 

Duties  begin  February  28th,  1901. 

Applications  must  be  sent  to  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  15  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  London,  by  October  20th,  1900. 

Particulars  as  to  salary,  duties,  and  tenure  may  be  obtained  from  the  AGENT- 
GENERAL  for  VICTORIA. 


WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

(Church  of  England  Pub  Ic  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  : — Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE'S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House,  £40  ;  Boarding  House,  £60. 

(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor.— Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  -  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

KESWICK  SCHOOL. — Co-education  on  Public  School 

lines  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS.  Large  Endowment.  Valuable  Scholarships. 
Modern  buildings.  Splendid  Playing-fields.  Special  arrangements  for  children 
of  parents  residing  abroad.— Prospectus  from  the  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER  or 
(Girls’  Boarding  House)  V.  R.  LE  MAISTRE,  M.A.,  The  Heads,  Keswick. 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE.  WIESBADEN.— For  the 

Higher  Training  of  Boys  of  the  upper  classes  who  have  left  school  and  are 
destined  for  a  Mercant  ile  career. — For  Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  the  commercial 
course,  apply  to  the  Principal,  FRITZ  HOMANN,  14  Hainzerstrasse,  Wiesbaden. 

SOUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for 

SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools;  Kindergarten 
and  Transition  Classes  for  Children  under  8.  Gymnastic  and  Drilling. 
-AUTUMN  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  26th. 

TP  TON  HOUSE,  UPTON,  nr.  SLOUGH. 


HIGH-GLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough  education  with  home  life  and  careful  attention  to  health.  Moderate 
fees.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  hockey.— Principal,  Miss  ETHERINGTON. 


1\/T1SS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

ILL  School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with -the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home.. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

pHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

V//  LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near- 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

BRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal.  Miss  A.  D. 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College;  Cambridge;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 

SWITZERLAND.— MONTREUX.— A  Married  Clergy- 

man  (M. A.  Cantab. ,  late  Classical  Scholar)  PREPARES  PUPILS  at 
Montreux  for  the  Universities.  Special  facilities  for  Foreign  Languages.— 
Address,  until  August  30th,  “  L.,”  Dunedin,  Weston,  Bath. 

DOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 

Thorn  croft  house,  leatheruead.— Mr. 

WALTER  LAWRENCE,  M. A.  (late-  Scholar),  St.  John’s  College,  Oxon., 
PREPARES  a  FEW  JUNIOR  PUPlLSforthe  Public  Schools,  &c.  Pleasant  situa¬ 
tion,  home  life  and  firm  discipline. — Prospectus  and  views  of  house  and  grounds  on 
application. 

BRUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &c. ;  Fees,  £80  per  ann . ; "  Term  commences  with  entranceof  Pupil . 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  or  application.— 82  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

PARIS.  AUTEUIL.— Highly  recommended  FINISHING 
SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Limited  number  of 
pupils.  Thorough  teaching  of  Languages,  Music,  Art,  &c.— Principals :  Miles. 
GOUNIAULT  DC  MARCHANGY,  32,  Rue  Michel  Ange.  Pretty  and  healthy 
situation. 

PREPARATORY 

. .  . .  .  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 

PREPARES  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  grounds,  splendid  situation. 
Bracing  air,  every  com  fort  and  individual  attention.  Reference  (among  others) 
to  Registrar,  Victoria  University.  Indian  pupils  received. 


YT7INDERMERE.  —  THE  CRAIG 

VV  SCHOOL.— W.  SNOW,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
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HE  LETS  SCHOOL, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

An  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  in 
DECEMBER. 

Particulars  of  the  HEAD-MASTER,  or  of  the  BURSAR. 

/AORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  P.  JO URD AIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford:  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  eider  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References: — Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  Mdndgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  th'e  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. _ 

ING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SOHOLAR- 

SHIPS— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th, 
tor  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Army  and  Navy  Subjects.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &e.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (,8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

CJT.  JOHN'S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

jO  (nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss  VISICK,  Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs. :  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

ALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS- RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures :  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

/CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

V_y  — Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80.) ;  sons  of  gentlemen  ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12tb.— Rev.  J.  H. 
SWIN3TEAD,  Head-Master. 

0OLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

Bournemouth.— e.  wyndham  penruddocke^ 

M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

SE  AFIELD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  LYTHAM, 

LANCS  (facing  the  sea).— Situation  perfect:  every  modern  comfort  and 
appliance.  Individual  attention.  The  thorough  grounding  of  the  Seafleld  Boys 
is  known  at  all  the  large  Public  Schools.  Indian  Pupils  received  in  full  charge. 
Hundreds  of  references. — Principal,  J.  S.  SLATER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

Dresden,  28  reichsstrasse^-foreign  laju 

- GUAGES  and  other  Tuition— Mr.  F.  C.  EARLE,  having  had  several  years’ 
experience,  RECEIVES  PUPILS  at  the  above  address.  —  Testimonials  and 
Prospectus  can  also  be  sent  from  Rev.  W.  EARLE,  Bilton  Grange,  Rugby. 

Hereford  school  (founded  1387  a.d.)— a  public 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  Ac.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY’  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

WARDEN  COURT,  CUCKFIELD,  SUSSEX.— Misses 

GRAY’  and  PRIESTMAN.  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Extensive  grounds 
In  beautiful  country  overlooking  S.  Downs.  Sound  education,  with  games,  cycling. 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE. — President,  bis  Grace  the 

DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  P.C. — The  Honours  List  for  the  year  1899- 
190u  includes  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Three 
Entrances  to  Woolwich  (direct),  and  other  distinctions.— Apply  to  Head-Master, 
H.R.  THOMSON,  M.A. 


P  S  W  I  C  H 


SCHOOL. 


Complete  modern  buildings.  Thorough  education  for  business  or  professions. 
Many  successes.  Valuable  Prizes  and  Scholarships.  Moderate  terms. 
Head-Master,  Rev.  P.  E.  RAYNOR,  School  House,  Ipswich. 


KING'S  SCHOOL,  WORCESTER.  — SIX  KING’S 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  and  at  least.  TWO  EXHIBITIONS  tenable  with  the 
same,  will  be  AWARDED  by  EXAMINATION,  NOVEMBER  13th  and  14th  to 
BOYS  under  15  needing  assistance  for  education.— Apply,  Head-Master,  Rev. 
W.  H.  CHAPPEL. 

DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400  ft.  above  sea-level ;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  tbe  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  -  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  'cricket-deld, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

QOLSTON’S  GIRLS’  DAY  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 

The  POST  of  HEAD-MISTRESS  will  become  VACANT  at  CHRISTMAS  NEXT. 
— Applications  for  election  to  it  must  be  sent  not  later  than  November  3rd  to 
GEORGE  H.  POPE,  Tbe  Merchants’  Hall,  Bristol,  from  whom  full  particulars 
may  be  obtained. 

EDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  tliis  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA.— Mr.  P.  B.  ALLEN,  M.A.  Oxon. 

(Hons,  in  Mathematics  and  Modern  History),  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED 
NUMBER  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Army,  and  other  Examinations.  Two 
Assistant  Tutors.  References  to  Canon  Barnett,  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel ; 
Col.  Harvey  Kelly,  Madras  ;  and  L.  Armitage,  Esq.,Trin.  Coll.,  Oxon.  Information 
on  application.— Loudwater,  Westgate. 

WANTED  by  a  YOUNG  LADY,  another  LADY  to 

SHARE  EXPENSES  in  Town.  Rate  £3  to  £5  each  weekly;  or  to  be 
PAYING  GUEST  (two  rooms)  in  family.  Good  position  essential,  literary  society 
preferred,— Apply,  by  letter,  to  “C.  Y’.,”  69  Arlington  Road,  London,  N.W. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  KING  EDWARD  the  sixth,  IN 

BIRMINGHAM. 

The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  the  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  is  VACANT 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Vardy,  the  late  Head -Master.  The 
Governors  therefore  Invite  applications  from  Candidates  for  this  appointment. 

Under  the  Birmingham  (King  Edward  the  Sixth)  Schools  Act,  1900,  the 
following  provisions  are  enacted  with  regard  to  the  office  of  Head-Master  :— 

“  The  Head-Master  of  the  High  School  for  Boys  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governors,  and  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  shall  have  the  title  of  Head-Master  of  the  Schools  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  in  Birmingham." 

“  No  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  being  a  Master  In  any  of  the  Schools’ by 
reason  only  of  his  not  being  or  not  intending  to  be  in  Holy  Orders.” 

There  is  a  commodious  house  attached  to  the  School  for  the  residence  of  the 
Head-Master,  which  will  be  occupied  by  him  free  from  rent,  rates,  and  repairs. 
No  pupils  are  admitted  as  Boarders, 

In  addition  to  a  fixed  salary  of  £600  a  yean  the  Head-Master  will  derive  from 
the  Foundation  additional  emoluments  by  Capitation  Fees,  which,  with  the  fixed 
salary,  have  for  many  years  past  produced  an  income  of  £2,000  per  annum,  and 
this  amount  will  not  be  exceeded. 

There  are  twenty-two  Assistant-Masters  in  the  High  School  and  about  470  boys. 
It  is  earnestly  requested  that  Candidates  will  refrain  from  making  personal 
application  to  the  Governors. 

Candidates  for  this  appointment  must  transmit  twenty-five  printed  copies  of 
their  Letter  of  Application  and  Testimonials,  on  or  before  OCTOBER  20th,  1900,  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  E.  HERD,  King  Edward’s  School,  Birmingham,  from  whom 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

Applications  should  be  endorsed  “  Head-Mastership.” 

A  copy  of  the  Birmingham  (King  Edward  the  Sixth)  Schools  Act,  1900.  will  be 
furnished  to  any  Candidate  on  request,  together  with  a  printed  Form  of  Applica¬ 
tion,  which  must  be  filled  up  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  thereon. 
Birmingham,  September,  1900. 
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LONDON  SCHOOL. 


WANTED,  a  TEACHER  of  SHORTHAND,  who  may  be  required  to  attend  33 
hours  a  week,  of  which  3  may  be  for  playground  duty.  He  will  give  instruction 
also  in  Handwriting  and  in  Commercial  Subjects. 

WANTED,  a  WRITING  MASTER,  who  may  be  required  to  attend  33  hours  a 
week,  of  which  3  may  be  for  playground  duty.  He  will  give  Instruction  also  in 
Commercial  Subjects. 

The  Salaries  will  be  £150a  year,  Increasing  to  £300  a  year  as  per  Salary  Scheme. 
Candidates  for  the  appointments,  whose  ages  must  not  exceed  30,  are  requested  to 
forward  the  applications,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  testimonials  as  to  qualifi¬ 
cation  and  character,  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  27th  of  October  next,  to  A.  J. 
Austin,  Secretary,  at  the  School,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  Selected  candidates 
will  be  duly  communicated  with. 

Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  of  the  SECRETARY.  The  gentlemen 
appointed  will  be  required  to  commence  their  duties  on  Tuesday,  January  15th 
next. 

THE  PROFESSORSHIP  of  ENGLISH  LAW  in  the 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST,  being  now  VACANT,  Candidates  for 
that  office  are  requested  to  forward  their  testimonials  to  the  UNDER 
SECRETARY,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  November  1st,  1900,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Dublin  Castle,  October  8th,  1900. 

~  ARLBOROUGH  college. 


In  DECEMBER  NEXT  there  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  FIFTEEN 
FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  value  of  £30  per  annum  each,  tenable 
with  any  other  Scholarship  except  House  Scholarships  during  continuance  at  the 
School.  ’  These  Scholarships  are  confined  to  the  sons  of  clergymen.— Apply  to  the 
BURSAR. 

FELSTED  SCHOOL.— TWO  HEAD-MASTER’S  NOMI- 

NATIONS,  value  £10  a  year,  are  OFFERED  for  JANUARY’,  1901.— For 
lull  particulars,  apply.  Rev.  the  HEAD- MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

Dorchester  school  for  daughters  of 

GENTLEMEN. — Efficient  staff.  Terms  60 guineas.  Public  Exams.  Health 
especially  studied.  Tennis,  hockey,  cricket,swimming— Head-Mistress,  Miss  KITCAT. 

OETTLE7  YORKSHIRE.— “  OVERDALE  ”  SCHOOL 

U?  for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

O  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street.  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address, 
“Triform,  London.”  Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

"a  SSISTANT  SCHOOLMISTRESSES.— Miss  LOUISA 

r\  BROUGH  can  PiECOMMEND  University  Graduates,  Trained  and 
Certificated  High  School  Teachers,  Foreign  Teachers,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c. 
— CENTRAL  REGISTRY  for  TEACHERS,  25  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross:  W.C. 

MADAME  AUBERT  introduces  Daily  and  Resident 
English  and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES,  Lady  Professors,  Chaperons, 
Companions,  Lady  Housekeepers,  Secretaries,  for  BRITISH  ISLES,  CONTINENT, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ASIA,  AUSTRALASIA.  SCHOOLS  and  EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES  recommended. — 141  Regent  Street,  W. 

Truest  and  most  consoling  of  religious 

BELIEFS  are  to  be  found  in  THEISM.  Literature  sent  gratis  and  post 
free  on  application  (by. letter)  to  Secretary  of  Postal  Mission,  The  THEISTIC 
CHURCH,  SWALLOW  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  W.  The  Church  Is  open  for 
DIVINE  SERVICE  on  SUNDAYS  at  11  and  7. 

7s-|  K  IN  PRIZES.— The  SOCIETY  for  the  PROTEC- 

TION  of  BIRDS  OFFERS  a  FIRST  PRIZE  of  £10  and  a  SECOND 
PRIZE  of  £5  for  the  best  papers  on  the  subject  of  “BIRD  PROTECTION.” 
Length  not  to  exceed  5,000  words.— Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  tbe  HON. 
SEC.,  Society  for  Protection  of  Birds,  3  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

THE  LITERARY  PEN  is  a  Smooth-running  Pen 

with  a  Quill-like  action. 

In  Book-box,  price  One  Shilling. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,’ 'Paternoster  Square,  London. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  LOW  PRICE.  “  ’ 

Lease  over  60  years. 

A  WELL- ARRANGED  FAMiLY  RESIDENCE  in  one 

of  the  best  and  healthiest  positions  in  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  facing  south 
over  beautiful  ornamental  gardens.  The  bouse  has  large  and  bright  rooms,  and 
comprises  11  bed-rooms,  three  baths,  double  drawing-rooms,  boudoir,  dining-room, 
ante-room,  morning-room  ;  good  basement ;  stabling  for  three  or  four  horses.— 
All  applications  to  HAMPTON  and  SONS,  (Ld.),  1  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  EVENING,  at  8  o’clock. 

Conductor . ...Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Robert  Newman's  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Smoking  permitted.  Tickets  Is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5a, 
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OYAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 


NOTICE. 


PaTRON^-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited. 
Complainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked 
“  private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE  WASTE- 
PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM, 

Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street, 

St.  James’s,  London. 

Advice  as  to  choice  of  schools.  — The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  Selection  of  Schools  (for  Roys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

H.  SGTHERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books  of  the 
_  Season  are  now  in  Circulation. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  Free  on  Application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  on  SALE  (Second¬ 
hand).  Also  a  large  selection  of 

BOOKS  IN  LEATHER  BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LONDON ; 
And  at  10-12  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


£14  14s.  CRUISE,  LISBON,  TANGIER, 

GIBRALTAR,  ALGIERS,  and  NAPLES. 

S.Y.  ARGONAUT,  tonnage,  3,254 ;  horse-power,  4,000. 

Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  CONNOP  PEROWNE. 
SECRETARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

WINTER  m  THE  WEST  INDIES.— 

Special  Tours,  65  days  for  £65,  by  magnificent  vessels  of  the 
ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY.— For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  18  Moorgate  Street,  or  29  Cockspur  Street  (West 
End),  London. 

£>■ 1  A  14s.— OBER  AMMERGAU  AND  PARIS  EXHI- 

11  BITION  TOUR,  including  Second-class  Return  Ticket- via  Paris,  for 
the  Exhibition,  Basle,  Rhine  Falls,  Constance,  Munich,  and  eleven  days’  accommo¬ 
dation  with  a  ticket  for  the  Passion  Play,  extension  returning  via  Innsbruck  and 
Lucerne,  organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE.— Particulars,  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 


INVESTMENTS, 


GOVERNMENT 

LOANS 

yield  3  to  6  %. 

MUNICIPAL 

LOANS 

yield  3  to  5  %. 

RAILWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

TRAMWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  % 

VAN  OSS  and  CO,, 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 

LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 


MR.  J.  ML  BARRIE’S 


NEW  NOVEL, 


TOMMY 

AND 

G  R  S  Z  E  L, 


will  be  published  on  October  17th, 
price  6s. 


CASSELL  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 

Q5s  NEW  WORK. 

Mr.  A.  T.  QUILLER  COUCH’S  Hew  Volume  of 
Stories  will  be  published  next  week 
under  the  title  of  OLD  FIRES 
AND  PROFITABLE  GHOSTS, 
price  6s.  _ 

CASSELL  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 


FROM  CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  LIST. 


NOW  READY.— Price  Is.,  cloth. 

GORDON’S  CAMPAIGN 
IN  CHINA. 

Written  by  HIMSELF.  With  an  Introdnction  and  Short  Account  of  the  Tai-ping 
Rebellion  by  Colonel  R.  H.  VETCH,  C.B. 

Crown  8vo. 


NOW  READY.— Price  Is.  6d.,  cloth. 

DISSOLUTION  DIALOGUES 

Some  Discussions  at  the  Antediluvian  Club.  Reported 
by  A.  FOGEY,  Senior. 

Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  H.  WHATES, 

Author  of  “The  Third  Salisbury  Administration,  1895-1900,”  &c. 

Contents  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Nile  Valley— Uganda  and  the. Niger- 
Some  Broken  China— Massacred  Armenians— Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Concert — 
Did  the  Colonial  Office  Know  ?— Anglo-American  Policies— A  Deal  in  Pacifies  and 
Others— A  Great  Colonial  Minister— Newfoundland  and  Ashanti. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


QAKEY’S 


Post  8vo,  strongly  bound,  price  7s. 

“GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM.” 

With  the  English  Meanings. 


Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
London :  Published  by  the  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers’  Hall,  Ludgate  Hill. 


Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.  —  State  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Lawrence 
and  Bullen’s  Sumptuous  Editions  of  “  Decameron,”  “  Rabelais,”  &c.,  9  vols., 
£8  8s.  (cost  £14  14s.  net) ;  “  Dumas’  Celebrated  Crimes,”  8  vols..  Illustrated, 
38s.  6d.  (pub.  £4  4s.  net).— Libraries  and  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  for 
Cash.— HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


THE 

“Allenburys”  Foods, 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited 
to  the  changing  digestive  powers  of  the  Infant. 

The  “ALLENBURYS”  Milk  Food  No.  1  For  the  first  3  months 
The  “ALLENBURYS”  Milk  Food  No.  2  For  the  second  3  months 
The  “  ALLENBURYS  ”  Malted  Food  No.  3  For  Infants  over  6  month* 
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FAMOUS  HOMES  OF  GREAT 


BRITAIN  and  their  Stories. 

Edited  by  A.  H.  MALAN. 

With  nearly  200  Illusl  rations,  royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  21a.  net. 
Among  the  writers  are  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Duchess  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Lady  de  L’Isle  and  Dudley,  Lady  Newton,  the  countess  of  War¬ 
wick,  Lord  Emlyn,  anrl  a.  H.  Malan. 

HUMES  DESCRIBED. 


ALNWICK. 

PENSHURST. 

LYME. 

BATTLE  ABBEY. 


BLENHEIM. 
HARDWICK. 
CAWDOR  CASTLE. 
HOLLAND  HOUSE. 


CHARLECOTE. 
CHATSWORTH. 
BELYOIR  CASTLE. 
WARWICK  CASTLE. 


This  Work  comprises  interesting  descriptions  o£  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Homes  of  Old  England.  In  many  instances  these  descriptions  are  from  the  pens 
of  the  members  of  the  house  described,  adding  greatly  to  the  personal  interest. 
The  Illustrations  cover  as  well  the  Architecture,  Tapestry ,  Sculpture,  Armour, 
Old  Paintings,  Carved  Wood,  Landscape  Gardening,  &c. 


RICHELIEU, 

And  the  Growth  of  the  French  Power. 

By  JAMES  BRECK  PERKINS,  LL.D. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Hlustrated,  5s. 

£“  Heroes  of  the  Nations  ”  Series. 

“  It  is  a  vigorous  and  interesting  portraiture  of  a  great  man,  with  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.”— Literature. 

“  Dr.  Perkins’s  account  has  abundant  merits.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  CRATER. 

By  D.  OSBORNE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“Such  careful  work,  such  elaborate  planning — It  is  so  excellent.”— Bookman. 
“  Plenty  of  stirring  excitement  characterises  the  story.”— Publishers’  Circular. 
“It  is  a  gory  but  thoroughly  exhilarating  story,  and  distinctly  well  worth 
reading.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

And  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans  in  England, 

By  CHARLES  FIRTH,  M.A. 

Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

[“  Heroes  of  the  Nations  ”  Series. 


A  BOOK  FOR  ALL  READERS, 

Designed  as  an  Aid  to  the  Collection,  Use,  and 
Preservation  of  Books,  and  the  Formation  of  Public  and 
Private  Libraries. 

By  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

Crown  Svo,  half-vellum,  7s.  6d.  net. 


The  DIVINE  PEDIGREE  of  MAN; 

Or,  The  Testimony  of  Evolution  and  Psychology  to  the  Fatherhood 

of  God- 

By  T.  J.  HUDSON,  LL.D., 

Author  of  “  Psychic  Phenomena,”  &c. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


New  Catalogues  and  Announcement.  List  now  ready. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON ;  and  NEW  YORK, 


WHY- do  ths  PRO-BOERS  and  UTILE  ENGLANDERS 
HATE  MR,  CHAMBERLAIN? 

FOR-  THE  TRUE  ANSWER— READ 

ENGLAND'S  ENEMIES. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


W.  R.  RUSSELL  and  CO,,  Paternoster  Row. 


The  “  Little  Treasure "  Series. 

THE  WAY  TCT  BE  WELL. 

By  Mrs.  TORKE  SMITH. 

Imperial  32mo,  paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

“  Full  of  good  advice  and  within  every  one’s  reach.”— Spectator. 

MINIATURE  GARDENING,  By  Phcebe  Allen,  Author 

of  “  Playing  at  Botany,”  “  Wanted,  a  Camel,”  &c.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  Cd. 

“  Well  worth  the  money.” — Guardian. 

‘  A  capital  threepenny-worth.”— ,S(.  James's  Gazette. 

OUR  GIRL’S  BOOK  OF  PLAYS.  By  Melicent  Cooper. 

2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each  ;  cloth,  Gd.  each. 

“Well-written  and  amusing.”— School  Guardian. 

HOW  TO  NURSE  IN  OUR  HOMES.  By  A.  M. 

Alexander.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

“  One  of  the  best  and  safest  little  guides  that  we  have  ever  come  across.” 

— Hospital. 

PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  ON  COOKERY.  By  Alice 

Massingberd.  2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each ;  cloth,  6d.  each. 

“  A  most  fascinating  little  work.” — Queen. 

BEAUTIFUL  SEWING.  By  Josepha  Crane,  Author 

of  “  Winifred’s  Home,”  &c.  Hlustrated.  Paper,  3d.  ;  cloth,  Cd. 

RECITATIONS  FOR  RECREATIONS.  Collected  by  Mrs. 

Trebeck.  2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each;  cloth,  Cd.  each. 

THE  LITTLE  TREASURE-BOOK  :  a  Selection  of  Poems 

and  Hymns  for  Reading  and  Recitation.  Edited  by  M.  BraMSTON.  Paper, 
3d. ;  cloth,  Cd. 

A  GIRL’S  DIFFICULTIES.  By  G.  M.  Ireland  Blace- 

burne.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  Cd. 

THE  BLUE  BIRTHDAY-BOOK.  Edited  by  Mrs. 

Trebeck.  Cloth,  Cd.  ;  printed  in  red  and  black,  cloth  boards.  Is. 


London  :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO., 

3  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.C, ;  and  44  TICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  Cd.  net ;  by  post,  3s.  lOd. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  CONTAINING  “THE  POST  BOY.” 

“  ECHOES.” 

By  CLIFFORD  HARRISON. 

London:  H.  J.  GLAISHER,  57  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 


BOOKS  WANTED.— £5  each  offered  :  “  Jorrocks’  Jaunts,” 

1843;  “Life  of  Mytton,”  1835  ;  “Badminton  Hunting,”  large  paper,  1885  ; 
“  Alpine  Journal,”  a  set ;  “  Aiken  National  Sports,”  1821, 1823,  or  1825 ;  Thackeray's 
“  Vanity  Fair,”  first  edition  in  20  parts';  “The  Snob  and  Gownsman,”  1829-30. 
Report  any  rare  books  :  rare  and  out-of-print  books  supplied.  Cash  or  exchanges 
invited.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street, Birmingham. 


P 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS . £37,000,000. 


A  pure  Solution, 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  Aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


DINNEFO  RD*S 
MAGNESIA. 


FISHER'S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

188  STRAND. 


Catalogues  post-free. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

IPFS'S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOP.  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1878. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

Insured  against,  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENCERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


Applications,  for  Copies  of  the  SPEC¬ 
TATOR ,  and  Communications  upon  matters 
of  business,  should  NOT  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street ,  Strand ,  W.C. 


SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS.— 

LITERARY  PROPERTY.— The  Public  is 
urgently  warned  against  answering  advertisements 
inviting  MSS.,  or  offering  to  place  MSS.,  without  the 
personal  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  advertiser  or  the  advice  of  the  Society. 

By  order,  G.  HERBERT  THRING,  Secretary. 

4  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W-C. 

N.B.— The  AUTHOR ,  the  organ  of  the  Society,  is 
published  monthly,  price  Cd.,  by  HORACE  COY, 
Bream's  Buildings,  E,C. 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

UJ  By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS 
is  prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine, post-free' 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  IS  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
to  whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  toward  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent.— Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mail 
East,  S.W. 


Birkbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAYENSCROFT,  Manager. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE,  By  Odysseus.  Demy  8vo,  with  Maps,  16s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ZACHARY  MACAULAY.  By  the 

VISCOUNTESS  KNUTSFORD.  With  Portrait,  demy  Syo,  16s. 

MILTON.  By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of 

Glasgow,  Author  of  “  Style,”.11  The  English  Novel,”  &c.  Crown  Svo.  6s, 

THE  STORY  OF  IY  CAPTIVITY  IN  THE  PRETORIA  PRISON. 

By  ADRIAN  HOFMEYR,  B.A.  With  Portrait,. crown  Svo.  Cs. 

SHADOWS  OF  THE  WAR.  By  Mrs.  Josceline  Bagot.  The  Author  has  recently 

visited  South  Africa  in  connection  with  the  Portland  Hospital.  Svo,  Illustrated,  7s.  Gd. 

PICTURES  AND  PROBLEMS  FROM  LONDON  POLICE-COURTS. 

By  THOMAS  HOLMES.  Large  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d.  . - . -■ 

MEMOIR  OF  ADMIRAL  SIR  THOMAS  S.  PASLEY,  BART. 

By  LOUISA  M.  SABINE  PASLEY.  Demy  Svo,  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  14s. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS.  Second  Series.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 

HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  Large  crown  Svo,  with  Illustrations  in  Photogravure.  7s.  6d. 

ANIMAL  BEHAVIOUR.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  F.R.S. ,  Author  of  “  Animal  Life 

and  Intelligence,”  “  Habit  and  Instinct,”  & c.  With  nearly  30  Illustrations,  large  crown  Svo,  10s.  Gd. 

FOOD  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIETETICS.  By  Robert  Hutchison, 

M.D.,  Edin.  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  Illustrated,  demy  Svo,  16s.  net. 

THE  PLAGUE :  its  History,  Clinical  Features,  Pathology,  and  Bacteriology, 

with  Suggestions  as  to  General  Preventive  Measures,  including  Preventive  Inoculation  and  Curative  Treatment.  By  Dr.  W.  M. 
HAEFKINE,  assisted  by  Dr.  E.  KLEIN,  F.R.S.,  and  others.  Illustrated,  demy  Svo. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

By  L.  L.  R.  PRICE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  1  vol.  crown  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 

FRANCIS  :  the  Little  Poor  Man  Of  Assisi.  A  Short  Story  of'  the  Founder  of  the 

Brothers  Minor.  By  JAMES  ADDERLEY,  Author  of  Stephen  Remarx,”  ‘  Paul  Mercer,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo 
3s.  6d. 

AN  ESSAY  on  PERSONALITY  as  a  PHILOSOPHICAL  PRINCIPLE. 

By  the  Rev.  WILFRID  RICHMOND,  M.A.  Demy  $vo,  10s.  Gd. 


PARIS :  a  History  of  the  City  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day 

By  HILAIRE  BELLOC,  Author  of  “Danton,”  &c.  With  Maps  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 


MEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 


ROSE  ISLAND. 

By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  “The  Wreck  of  the 
1  Grosvenor,”’  &c. 

THE  DUKE. 

By  J.  Stores  Clouston,  Author  of  “  The  Lunatic  at  Large.” 

JENNY  OF  THE  VILLA. 

By  Mrs.  C.  H.  Radford. 


LORD  LINLITHGOW. 

BvMorley  Roberts,  Author  of  -  The  Colossus,”  “A  Son  of 
Empire,”  & c. 

VERITY. 

By  Sidney  Pickering,  Author  of  “  Wanderers,”  &o. 
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By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 
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THE  PUPPET  SHOW. 

By  MARIAN  BOWER.  6s. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

By  E.  BERTHET.  Ca. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  63. 

THE  OLD  DOMINION. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 

A  THIRD  EDITION  IN'  PREPARATION. 

CRITICAL  STUDIES.  Essays  by  Ouida. 

Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“  An  essay  by  Ouida  is  always  good  reading.  One  may  not  always 
be  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  as  she  in  its  expression  ;  but  the  very 
lengths  of  expression  which,  in  good  cause,  she  permits  herself  are 

an  unfailing  refreshment . It  is  both  attractive  and  interesting; 

it  is  written  not  only  with  a  pen  but  with  brains  and  a  heart.” 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  This  brilliant  volume.” — Star. 


By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

FATE  THE  FIDDLER. 

By  H.  C.  MacILWAINE.  6s. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  QUONG  LUNG. 

By  C.  W.  DOYLE.  3s.  Cd. 


THREE  POCKET  VOLUMES. 

THE  TALE  OF  CHLOE.  ]  By 

THE  STORY  OF  BHANAVAR.  GEORGE 
SELECTED  POEMS.  J  ME“ 

3s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Demy  8vo,  fully  Illustrated,  10s.  Cd.  net. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  “  As  an  historical  narrative  Mr.  Roosevelt's  work  Is 

worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is  clear,  concise,  pointed - The  book  altogether  Is 

one  of  remarkable  interest.  It  lias  been  produced  by  the  publishers  in  a  manner 
that  renders  it  doubly  welcome.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  exquisite.” 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST  of  his  IMPERIAL 
MAJESTY  CZAR  NICHOLAS  II.  OF 
RUSSIA,  WHEN  CESAREWITCH,  1890-91. 

Written  by  order  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  by  Prince  E.  OOKHTOMSKY,  and 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  ROBERT  GOODLET  (St.  Petersburg).  In 
2  vols.,  with  about  500  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood,  and  numerous  Helio¬ 
gravure  Plates.  Edited  by  Sir  GEORGE  BIRDWOOD,  M.D.,  K.C.I.E.,  &c. 
Imperial  4co,  £5  5s.  net.  Also  a  Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  thirty 
copies  for  England  and  America,  25  guineas  net.  Vol.  II.  now  ready,  com¬ 
pleting  the  work. 


THE  PRINCESS’S  STORY  BOOK. 

With  many  Illustrations  by  Helen  Stratton. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  Uniform  with 

THE  KING’S  STORY  BOOK. 

THE  QUEEN’S  STORY  BOOK. 

THE  PRINCE’S  STORY  BOOK. 


CONSTABLE’S  LIBRARY  OP  TRAVEL  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN,  1815. 

By  Captain  WILLIAM  SIBORNE. 

Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  Illustrated  with  Plans  and  Portraits,  Gs.  Kew  Edition. 


TALES  FROM  TENNYSON. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  C.  ALLEN. 

Crown  8vo,  Illustrated  with  2  Photogravure  Plates,  8s.  6d.  net. 


THE  MIND  OF  TENNYSON. 

By  E.  HERSHEY  SNEATH. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


SHOOTING  ON  A  SMALL  INCOME: 

How  to  Shoot,  and  the  Management  of  Small  Shootings. 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  WALKER. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  MOTORS: 

Their  Design,  Construction,  and  Working  by  Steam,  Oil,  and 

Electricity. 

By  W.  WORBY  BEAUMONT,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.M.E.,  M.Inst.E.E. 

Price  42s.  net.  About  COO  pages  and  more  than  450  Illustrations  and 
Working  Drawings. 


WESTMINSTER, 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN.  By 

A.  W.  Moore,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Keys,  Author  of  “  Manx  Surnames  and  Place  Names,”  “  Sodor  and  Man  ” 
(S.P.C.K.),  The  ”  Folklore  of  the  Isle  of  Man,”  Ac.  With  a  new  Map  ot  the 
Island.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  32s. 

“  This  work  is  the  only  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  which  is  based  on  a  thorough 
study  of  the  original  sources,  The  writer  has  endeavoured,  with  the  aid  of  the 
unprinted  insular  records  and  of  all  other  accessible  authorities,  to  trace. the 
development  of  the  Manx  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  changes  in 
the  political  relations  of  the  island,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  growth  of  the  native  industries.” 


SKETCHES  OF  AUSTRALIAN  BUSH  LIFE. 

LANDLOPERS  :  tlijp  Tale  of  a  Drifting 

Travel  and  the  Quest  of  Pardon  and  Peace.  By  J.  Le  Gay 
Brereton.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  A  book  to  be  read  and  enjoyed.” — Sunday  Special. 

“  Deserves  and  should  attract  considerable  attention  as  a  special 
study  of  this  particular  subject,  apart  from  its  interest  as  fiction.” 

—  Weekly  Sun. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MARK 


RUTHERFORD.  Edited  by  his  Friend,  Reuben  Shapcgtt. 
New  Edition  Just  Ready,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THIS  VOLUME. 


MARK  RUTHERFORD’S 

DELIVERANCE. 

CATHERINE  FURZE. 


THE  REVOLUTION 

IN  TANNER’S  LANE. 

CLARA  HOPGOOD. 


IN  THE  ICE  WORLD  OF  HIMALAYA: 

among  the  Peaks  and  Passes  of  Ladakh,  Nubra,  Suru,  and  Baltistan.  By 
Fanny  Bullock  Workman,  F.R.S.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  and  William  Hunter 
Workman,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Authors  of  “Algerian  Memories.”  With  4 
large  Maps  and  nearly  100  Illustrations,  demy  8v»,  cloth  gilt,  16s. 

“  While  containing  many  observations  of  scientific  interest,  the  book  is  written 
in  a  racy,  readable  style,  with  frequent  allusions  to  matters  familiar  to  Europeans 
which  make  it  attractive  to  a  wider  audience  than  a  merely  mountaineering  one. 
It  is  also  notable  as  being  an  account  of  the  first  long  and  important  mountaineer¬ 
ing  expedition  made  by  a  woman  in  high  Asia.  Detailed  descriptions  of  Mrs. 
Bullock  Workman's  three  pioneer  world  record  ascents  of  peaks  varying  from 
18,600  to  21,000  feet  are  among  the  thrilling  incidents  of  this  altogether  attractive 
volume.  It  contains  three  important  maps  and  sixty-five  photographs,  photo¬ 
gravures,  and  sketches  by  the  authors.” 


THE  MASTERS  OF  MEDICINE  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUME  JUST  OUT. 

THOMAS  SYDENHAM.  By  Joseph  Frank 

Payne,  M.D.  Oxon.,  Fellow  and  Harveian  Librarian  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  Cd. 


AN  IMPORTANT  BOOK  FOR  POLITICIANS. 

THE  SPEAKER’S  CHAIR :  its  Origin,  the 

Procedures  Historically  Associated  with  it,  and  Biographical 
Sketches  of  its  most  Notable  Occupants.  By  Edward 
Lummis.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  - 

“  A  book  of  considerable  value.” — Spectator. 

“  Brief,  interesting,  and  well-informed . A  book  so  readable  is 

sure  of  a  wide  welcome  at  the  present  moment.” — Scotsman. 

Nearly  100  large  Pictures  and  letterpress  descriptions  of  them. 

THE  PARIS  SALON  OF 

THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900. 

Pictures  exhibited 

THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900.  at  the  Salon  this 

year  with  letter- 

Bound  in  cloth,  5s.  press  descriptions. 

Also  in  four  paper-covered  parts,  Is.  each. 


1900  Nearly  100  Full- 

page  Illustrations 
of  all  the  leading 


A  THOROUGHBRED  MONGREL.  The  Tale 

of  u  Dog,  Told  by  a  Dog  to  Lovers  of  Dogs.  By  Stephen  Townesend, 
F.R.C.S.  With  Drawings  by  J.  A.  Shepherd.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


A  NEW  BOOK  OF  POEMS. 

RUS  DIVINUM.  By  Auguste  Smada  (Captain 

Adams,  5th  Lancers).  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  LIST 


THE  MASTER  -  CHRISTIAN.  By  Marie 

Corelli.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Messrs.  3IETHUEN  beg  to  announce  that  the 
demand  for  Mr.  ANTHONY  HOPE’S  New 
Novel  is  so  great  that,  the  First  very  large 
Edition  being  almost  exhausted,  they  are  pre¬ 
paring  a  SECOND  EDITION, 

A  STORY  OF  MODERN  POLITICS  AND  SOCIETY. 

QUISANTE.  By  Anthony  Hope.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE.  By 

Max  Pemberton.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  By  Eden  Phill- 

poTts,  Author  of  “  The  Children  of  the  Mist.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

‘‘A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.” — Morning  Pont. 

“  Mr.  Phillpotts’s  rustics  are  gloriously  funny.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“The  issues  of  life  are  explored  by  a  master  hand.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“Full  of  charm.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“  A  vivid  style  and  a  powerful  grasp.” — Athenteum. 

“ Inimitable  humour.” — Daily  Graphic.  “A  full-blooded  story.  — Academy. 

“  A  very  great  advance.” — Daily  Express. 

“  The  rustics  are  delicious.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs, 

Author  of  “  Many  Cargoes.”  Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  all  who  have  not  lost  their  appetite  for 
■wholesome  laughter.”— Spectator. 

“  Full  of  the  most  amusing  situations  and  witty  dialogue.  —Scotsman. 

“A  laughter-compelling  book.  The  characters  are  all  human,  not  a  puppet 
among  them.” — Glasgow  Evening  News. 

“  A  really  funny  book.” — Manchester  Guardian. 
u  A  most  attractive  volume,  admirably  illustrated.”'— Speaker. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  By  Lucas 

Ma‘let,  Author  of  “  The  Wages  of  SiD.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“The  workmanship  of  the  book  is  eminently  admirable.  Mr.  Rivers  is  a 
brilliant  character-study.  The  book  is  written  with  distinction,  reticence,  humour, 
and  power.” — Londoner. 

“  This  beautiful  and  thoughtful  book."— Public  Opinion. 

“  It  is  but  seldom  that  one  is  delighted  by  so  masterly  and  graceful  a  handling 
of  the  supernatural  in  Action  as  is  found  in  this  work.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

“Genuine  imagination  and  chaim  have  been  at  work  here.  The  writing  is 
always  elegant  and  polished.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“In  ‘  The  Gateless  Barrier’ it  is  at  once  evident  that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has 
preserved  her  birthright  of  originality,  the  artistry,  the  actual  writing,  is  above 
even  the  high  level  of  the  books  that  were  born  before.”—  Westminster  Gazette. 

"It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work— skilful  in  manipulation,  interesting  as  a 
story,  with  a  fascination  of  its  own.’’— Daily  Telegraph. 

“Expresses  admirably  some  of  the  true  aspects  of  the  supernatural  life.”— Pilot. 

CUNNING  MURRELL.  By  Arthur  Morrison, 

Author  of  “  A  Child  of  the  Jago,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  The  plot  hangs  admirably.  The  dialogue  is  perfect.”— Daily  Mail. 

“  Idyllic.”—  Outlook. 

“Well  out  of  the  beaten  track — of  unusual  interest.’  —Scotsman. 

“  A  close  and  sympathetic  study.”— Athenaeum. 

“  A  sheer  success  of  literary  art.”— Morning  Post. 

THE  SOFT  SIDE.  By  Henry  James,  Author 

of  “  What  Maisie  Knew.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Will  delight  his  audience.”— Outlook. 

“A  dexterity  of  workmanship  quite  admirable.”— Morning  Leader. 

“  The  workmanship  is  simply  wonderful.  There  is  amusement,  delight,  surprise, 
and  admiration.” — Illustrated  London  News. 

“A  string  of  pearls.”— Star. 

“  Will  make  new  converts.” — Literature. 

“  Exquisite  precision.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  The  amazing  cleverness  marks  the  great  worker.”— Speaker. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  By  B.  S. 

Hichens,  Author  of  “  Flames.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN  :  War  Stories.  By 

Stephen  Crane,  Author  ot  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
“Mr.  Crane  seldom  did  better  work.”— Daily  Mail. 

“Something  of  the  truth  about  war  .’’—Echo. 

WINEFRED.  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  Author  of 

“Mehalab.”  Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

« one  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  excellent  stories.  Many  incidents  diversify  this 
lively  book.”— Athenceiim. 

“  Jane  Marley  is  one  of  those  strong  natures  which  Mr.  Baring-Gould  loves  to 
draw.” — Globe. 

“A  charming  tale,  full  of  passion  and  adventure.” — Echo. 

“  This  book  lias  a  healthy,  breezy  quality.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

“Full of  unfailing  interest.”— Scotsman. 

SERVANTS  OF  SIN.  By  J.  Bloundelle  Burton, 

Author  of  “  The  Clash  of  Arms.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

PATH  AND  GOAL.  By  Ada  Cambridge.  Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

“  Admirably  told  with  a  fine  sympathy.”— Scotsman. 

“  Fine  character  portraying.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 

“We  meet  with  real  human  beings.”— Literary  World. 

“There  is  strength  and  art  in  this  book.”— Glasgow  Herald. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.  By  Dorothea 

Gerard,  Author  of  “  Lady  Baby.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Highly  entertaining  and  enjoyable.” — Scotsman. 

“Fortunate  is  the  reader  into  whose  hands  this  book  falls.” — Outlook. 

“  Exceedingly  well  written,”— Daily  Graphic. 

“  A  light-hearted  story.” — Academy. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE, 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.  By  F.  S. 

Granger,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  psychology  of  the  average  religious  life  and  with  the 
experiences  of  the  mystic  and  the  symbolist. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  CHINA.  By  J.  W.  Robert- 

son-Scott.  With  a  Map,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  WALKERS  OF  SOUTHGATE.  Being 

the  Chronicles  of  a  Cricketing  Familj'.  By  W\  A.  Bettesworth.  Illus¬ 
trated,  demy  8vo,  15s. 

“  A  worthy  memorial  of  the  famous  family.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

“  A  volume  which  every  lover  of  the  game  of  games  should  add  to  his  library.” 

— Outlook. 

DARTMOOR  :  a  Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch. 

By  S.  Baring-Gould.  With  Plans  apd  numerous  Illustrations,  crown  Syo,  6s. 
“  A  most  delicate  book.”— Daily  News. 

“  Informed  with  close  personal  knowledge.” — Literary  World.  .  . 

THE  SIEGE  OF  MAFEKING.  By  J.  Angus 

Hamilton.  With  many  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  A  vivid  picture.” — World. 

“  A  thrilling  story.”— 'Observer. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  MAFEKING.  By  Fiuson 

Young.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

WITH  THE  BOER  FORCES.  By  Howard  C. 

Hillegas.  With  24  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  A  most  interesting  book.  It  has  many  and  great  merits.” — Athenaeum. 

“  Has  extreme  interest  and  scarcely  less  value.”— Pali  Mall  Gazette. 

“A  storehouse  of  material.” — Speaker.  * 

“  Full  of  startling  facts  and  well-recorded  impressions.” — Morning  Leader. 

“  Of  great  general  excellence.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“Every  one  should  read  it.” — Public  Opinion. 

“  Fascinating.”— Manchester  Courier. 

“  A  more  studiously  fair  narrative  could  scarcely  be  written.” 

—Manchester  Guardian. 

WRIT  IN  BARRACKS.  By  Edgar  Wallace. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE 

INDUCTION  COILS.  By  A.  T.  Hare,  M.A.  With  numerous  Diagrams, 
demy  8vo,  6s. 

LACE  -  MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.  By  C.  C.  CHANNER  and  M.  E.  ROBERTS.  With  16 
Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  Syo,  2s.  6d. 

AGRICULTURAL  ZOOLOGY.  By  Dr.  J. 

Ritzema  Bos.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S.  With  155  Illustrations, 
crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

SUSSEX.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  E. 

H.  New.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  3s. ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [The  Little  Guides. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  By  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  3s.;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Little  Guides. 

FOR  GOOD  CHILDREN. 

THE  LIVELY  CITY  OF  LIGG.  By  Gelett 

Burgess.  With  53  Illustrations,  8  of  which  are  Coloured,  small  4to,  6s. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.  By  Cardinal  Bona. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  W.  Stanbridge,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s. ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Library  of  Devotion. 


THE  LITTLE  LIBRARY. —New  Volumes. 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces,  pott  8vo,  each 
Volume,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d,  net. 

EOTHEN,  By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  With  an  Intro- 

ductlon  and  Notes. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Edited  by  E.  Y. 

LUCAS. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD 

TENNYSON.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Collins,  M.A. 

MAUD.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  Edited  by 

Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
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Messrs.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


New  List  post-free  on  application. 


READY  OCTOBER  22.-2  vols.  demy  8vo,  322.  net. 

COVENTRY  PATMORE, 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF. 

Gompiled  and  Edited  by  Basil  ChampKEYS.  With  numerous  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations  in  Collotype,  &c. 


Reap,  folio,  £2  2s.  net. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTS 

AND  SCULPTORS 

OF  THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke,  Author  of  “The  Renaissance 
of  France,”  &c.  With  20  Photogravure  Plates  and  29  Half-tone  Reproduc¬ 
tions,  imperial  8vo,  28s.  net.  Also  a  Limited  Large-Paper  Edition,  -with 
additional  Illustrations,  fcap.  folio,  £2  2s.  net. 


Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC,  LORD  LEIGHTON, 

P.R.A.  An  Illustrated  Chronicle  by  EbnEst  Rhys.  With  80  Reproductions 
from  Leighton’s  Pictures,  including  2  Photogravure  Plates. 


Medium  8vo,  12s.  net. 

LINE  AND  FORM. 

By  Walter  Craue.  With  157  Illustrations. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  Author's  “Bases  of  Design,”  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  Drawings  by  Mr.  Crane,  as  well  as  numerous  other  Illustrations. 


Small  4to,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA  ANGELICO  AND  HIS  ART. 

By.LAtfGTON  Douglas,  Professor  ,  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Adelaide.  With  4  Photogravure  Plates  and  60  Half-tone  Reproductions,  In¬ 
cluding  all  the  Artist’s  most  important  works. 


Imperial  8vo,  31s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SUN  DIALS. 

Originally  Compiled  by  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.  Revised  and  greatly 
Enlarged  by  H.  E.  F..EDEN.and.  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  Chapters  on  Port¬ 
able  Dials  by  Lewis  Evans,  F.S.A.,  and  on  Dial'  Construction  by  Wigham 
Richardson.  Entirely  New  Edition  (thmEourth).  With  200  Illustrations. 


Imperial  8vo,  £1  Us.  6d.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GOTHIC 

ART  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  E.  S.  Prior.  With  about  300  Illustrations  by  G.  C.  Horsley. 

“Mr.  Prior  has  expounded  his  views  with  much  ability.  He  evidently  has 
expended  his  best  efforts  upon  his  production,  and  those  who  wish  to  learn  from 
so  enthusiastic  a  teacher  will  do  well  to  add  this'  volume  to  their  library.  Its 
illustrations  alone  would  justify  a  place  on  any  Craftsman’s  bookshelves,  and 
every  Architectural  Student  would  do  well  to  read  the  descriptive  and  critical 
remarks  which  enliven  its  pages  .’’—Building  News. 


2  vols.  Imperial  8vo,  56s.  net.. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RENAISSANCE 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND,  A.D.  1500-1800. 

By  Reginald  Blomfield,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  Formal  Garden  in 
England.”'  With  150  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  90 
Plates  from  Photographs  and  old  Prints  and  Drawings. 

“  Two  handsome  and  lavishly  illustrated  volumes.  Mr.  BlomSeld  writes  well 
and  with  admirable  lucidity,  and  has  acquitted  himself  of  a  great  task  spread  over 
a  wide  field  with  good  judgment  and  an  educated  taste.”— Standard. 


MR.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  H.R.H.  Vie  Princess  of  Wales. 

HANS  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES. 

A  New  Translation  from  the  Danish  Original  by  H.  L.  BRiEKSTAD. 

With  an  Introduction  by  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

With  240  Wood  Engravings  by  HANS  TEGNER.  2  vols.  demy  4to. 

[October  19  th . 

***  The  approach  of  the  centenary  of  Andersen's  birth  could  not  be  better 
commemorated  than  by  the  issue  of  a  monumental  edition  of  his  best  work,  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  the  services  of  the  greatest  living  Danish  artist  could  be 
enlisted  to  present  pictorially  the  dainty  fancies  of  the  poet  of  fairyland.  Hans 
Tegner  has  so  entirely  absorbed  the  spirit  of  Andersen's  work  that  the  same 
sequence  of  thought  and  the  same  fantasies  inspire  his  pencil  as  they  inspired 
Andersen’s  pen.  It  will  be  difficult  in  future  to  think  of  Andersen’s  stories  un¬ 
accompanied  by  these  designs. 

CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE. 

A  Portfolio  of  16  Pastels  reproduced  in  Colours. 

By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON.  £2  2s.  net.  .[ October  19th. 
»„»  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  has  already  won  fame  as  a  painter  of  portraits  of  men 
and  women  of  the  day,  here  depicts  some  of  the  celebrities  of  Fiction,  and  in  this 
gallery  will  be  found  such  favourites  as  Don  Quixote, Tony  Weller,  Miss  Kavisham, 
Mulvaney,  and  John  Silver. 

ROMAN  ART: 

Some  of  Its  Principles,  and  their  Application  to  Early  Christian  Painting. 
By  FRANZ  WICKHOFF.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  ARTHUR 
STRONG,  LL.D.  With  14  Plates  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations,  1  vol., 
£1  16s.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — “All  earnest  art  students  will  discover  in  this  work 
much  that  is  worthy  their  close  attention.” 

THE  REAL  FOUNDER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL,  HUNTER 

AND  EXPLORER  :  the  Story  of  his  Life.  With  Certain  Correspondence 
and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  David  Livingstone,  hitherto  un¬ 
published.  By  his  Son,  W.  EDWARD  OSWELL,  With  an  Introduction  by 
FRANCIS  GALTON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits, 
Maps,  and  Illustrations,  demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.— 11  The  title  of  ‘  Pioneer  of  Civilisation  ’  has  been  given  to 
many  a  man  who  did  not  deserve  it.  To  no  one  is  it  more  applicable  in  tbe  fullest 
and  truest  sense  than  to  Oswell. . .  .His  friendship  with  Livingstone  was  deep  and 
abiding,  and  the  numerous  letters  (now  .published  for  the  flist  time)  confer  an 
added  value  upon  these  most  interesting  volumes.” 

THROUGH  the  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  1898-99,  to  the  South  Pole.  By 
FREDERICK  A.  COOK,  Surgeon  and  Anthropologist  to  the  Expedition. 
With  4  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  100  Illustrations. from  Photographs  and 
Drawings,  1  vol..  £1  net. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.— ‘  The  author  was  endowed  with  a  keen  observation, 
a  lively  interest  iu  everything  around  him,  and,  above  all,  a  cheerful  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances.  He  tells  the  story  of  his  fascinating 
voyage  with  a  briskness  and  good  humour  which  make  his  book  excellent  reading.'  ’ 

THE  PRINCE  DE  LIGNE.  His  Memoirs, 

Letters,  and  Miscellaneous  Papers.  2  vols.,  £2  2s.  net. 

The  Times.—"  A  real  addition  to  the  books  on  the  eighteenth  century  which 
everybody  ought  to  read.  The  two  volumes  are  full  of  capital  first-hand  accounts 
of  campaigns,  full,  also,  of  shrewd  appreciations,  political  and  literary.  The; 
deserve  to  be  read,  and  to  be  added  to  the  books  that  one  keeps.” 

THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE.  By  Charles 

WHIBLEY.  With  a  Frontispiece,  1  vol.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Academy.—' “  Mr.  Whibley  has  done  his  work  with  art,  with  humour,  and 
with  a  cheer lul  spirit.  The  clouds  roll  away ;  whiffs  of  a  delight  in  life  that,  alas  1 
is  not  too  common  now,  blow  across  the  pages  as  we  read.” 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

OCTOBER,  1900.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  Great  Religions  of  the  World.— II.  Buddhism.  By  T.  W.  Ehys 
Davids. 

James  Martineau.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson. 

The  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Hermitage.— IV.  By  Claude  Phillips. 

And  other  Articles. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

MY  DIOCESE  DURING  THE  WAR. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  Right  Rev.  Arthur  Hamilton  Baynes, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Illustrated  with  Sketches  by  the  Author  and  Photo¬ 
graphs  by  Clinton  T.  Dent,  F.R.C.S.,  and  others. 

“  One  of  the  most  entertaining  books  hitherto  published  in  relation  to  the  South 
African  war.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


“THE  ENDYMION  SERIES.”— New  Volume. 

THE  POEMS  OF  EDGAR 

ALLAN  POE. 

Illustrated  and  Decorated. by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  Noel  Williams.  Large  post  8vo,  6s.  Also  a  few  copies  on  Japanese 
Vellum,  demy  Svo,  21s.  net.  [Beady  October  92nd. 


BELL'S  HANDBOOKS  TO  THE  GREAT  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


NEW  VOLUMES.  Copiously- Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net: 

ETON-  By  A.  Clutton-Brock,  New  College,  Oxford. 

With  46  Illustrations.  [Ready: - 

WINCHESTER.  By  R.  T.  Warner,  New  College, 

Oxford.  _ _  [ Shortly . 

BELL'S  HANDBOOKS  TO  CONTINENTAL 
CHURCHES. 

Crown  Svo,  illustrated,  2s.  6d.  each. 

CHARTRES.  The  Cathedral,  and  other  Churches. 

By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse,  M.A.  [Ready; 

ROUEN.  The  Cathedral,  and  other  Churches.  By  the 

Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.  _  [Shortly. 


FICTION. 

IN  ONE  VOLUME,  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 

The  Morning  Post.—"  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker’s  pictures  of  a  region  more  French  in 
some  respects  than  some  quarters  of  France  itself,  have  delighted  and  will  delight 
thousands  of  those  happv  people  whose  taste  is  not  perverted  by  sensationalism 
from  the  appreciation  of  art  in  fiction.  These  stories  are  marked  by  those 
qualities  of  knowledge  of  men,  imagination,  and  charm  of  expression,  of  which 
their  author  possesses  so  ample  a.  gift.” 

VOICES  IN  THE  NIGHT.  By  Flora  Annie 

STEEL.  [Fourteenth  Thousand. 

The  Standard.  —  “  A  grave  contribution  to  thought  concerning  India,  as 
Well  as  an  excellent  story.” 

THE  COURTESY  DAME.  By  R.  Murray 

GILCHRIST 

The  Academy.—"  Admirably  constructed,  well  wrought,  and  thoroughly  homo¬ 
geneous.  As  original  as  it  is  delightful.” 

THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS.  By  Gertrude  Dix. 

The  Daily  Mail— “  A  brave  book,  instinct  with  the  life  that  touches  us  at  every 
point,  wise  with  the  wisdom  and  charity  of  observation  and  experience.” 

THE  EAGLE’S  HEART.  By  Hamlin  Gabland. 
THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  Ellen 

GLASGOW.  [Second  Impression. 

The  Times.—"  It  has  many  things  to  recommend  it.  Miss  Glasgow  has  written 
a  clever  and  interesting  book.  Her  characters  are  all  alive.” 

THIRTEEN  STORIES.  By  R.  B.  CuNNlNG- 

HAME  GRAHAM. 

The  Outlook. — “  Some  readers  will  be  scandalised  and  some  delighted  by  their 
astounding  frankness ;  but  all  who  prize  good  reading  must  own  themselves 
enchained.”  _ _ 


Mr.  Heinemann  s  Motes  on  some  Forthcoming  Boohs  post-free. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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J.  NISBET  AND  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  LATEST  LIST. 


STUDIES  BY  THE  WAY.  By  the 

Eight  Hon.  Sir  Edwabd  Fry,  F.K.S.,  Ac.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 
An  important  volume,  of  literary  studies. 

NON  SEQUITUR.  By  Miss  M.  E. 

Coleridge,  Author  of  "The  King  with  Two  Faces,”  &c. 
Daintily  bound,  extra  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  It  is  written  in  a  crisp,  vivacious  style,  and  its  varied  subjects 
are  handled  with  an  easy  grace  which  draws  the  reader  on  de¬ 
lightedly  from  page  to  page.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

FROISSART  IN  BRITAIN.  By 

Henry  Newbolt.  With  21  Full-page  Illustrations  'taken 
from  Originals  in  the  British  Museum,  Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  Froissart’s  ‘  Chronicles  ’  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  boohs  in 
the  English  language.” — Standard. 

“  A  book  for  English-speaking  people  all  the  world  over.” 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 

DESIGN  IN  NATURE’S  STORY. 

By  Walter  Kidd,  F.Z.S.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  ENGLISH 

CHURCH.  By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Bowen.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn  Davies,  D.D.  Extra 
crown  8vo,  6b.  •  . 

TWO  NIW  NOVELS. 

Extra  crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

By  W.  E.  Norris. 

“  An  excellent  story,  very  brightly  and  cleverly  told.” — Scotsman. 

WAGES.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

“Deeply  interesting.” — Christian  Commonwealth. 

“Elaborately  and  vividly  told.”, — British  Weekly. 


THE  PALACE  OF  POOR  JACK.  By 

F.  T.  Bullen.  With  an  Introduction  by  S.  R.  CroCkett. 
Small  crown  Svo,  Is.  net. 

MEMORIES  AND  IMPRESSIONS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  G.  C.  BrOdRIck,  Warden  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Demy  Svo,  16s. 

“  One  d'f  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  its  kind  given  to  the 
world  in  recent  years.” — Yorkshire  Post. 


READY  NEXT  FRIDAY. 

OLIVER  CRQ8VSWELL. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

With  Portrait,  Svo,  10s.  net. 

*,*  Also  an  Edition  fully  Illustrated  with  carefully  Authenticated 
Portraits  in  Public  and  Private  Galleries,  and  with  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  Contemporaneous  Prints  in  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Hniversity  of  Oxford.  Extra  Crown  Svo,  14s.  net. 


NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

MACMILLAN’S  LIBRARY  of  ENGLISH  CLASSICS 

Edited  by  A.  W.  POLLARD. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

By  J.  G.  LOCKHART.  In  5  vols. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN.  By  Charles  W. 

Wood,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated,  Svo,  10s.  net. 

GLOBE.— “The  pictorial  illustrations  are  almost  legion,  and,  moreover,  are  of 

very  good  quality,  doing:  real  justice  to  their  atti-active  subjects _ It  is  as 

presentable  externally  as  it  is  interesting  and  entertaining  within.” 

Also  by  Charles  W.  Wood. 


LETTERS  FROM  MAJORCA. 

Illustrated,  8vo,  11s. 

SPECTATOR.—  ‘  We  reach  the  close 
of  Mr.  Wood's  delightful  ‘  Letters  from 
Majorca’  in  the  frame  of  mind  that  is 
the  soundest  testimony  to  the  merit  Of 
a  book  of  travel.  We  want  ‘to  go  there’ 
as  soon  as  possible.” 


SECOND  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE 

RHONE.  With  88  Illustrations, 
10s.  net. 

FIELD.—  ‘  Pull  of  anecdote  and 
I  interesting  description." 


SOLDIERING  IN  CANADA : 

Recollections  and  Experiences. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  GEORGE  T.  DENISON, 
late  Commanding  the  Governor-General’s .  Body  Guard  ;  Author  of 
“A  History  of  Modern  Cavalry,”  Ac. 

Extra  Crown  Svo,  8s.  6d.  net.  [Ready  on  Tuesday. 


MRS.  MOLESWORTH’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GREW. 

Illustrated  by  Alice  B.  Woodward. 

Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  ""  [Ready  on  Tuesday. 


POEMS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN,  Author  of  “  Fo’c's’le 

Yarns,”  “  The  Manx  Witch,”  &c.  With  Portrait,  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SEPJES.— New  Volume. 

TWO  ESSAYS  ON  OLD  AGE  AND 

FRIENDSHIP.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Cicero  by  E.  S.  ShuckBurgh. 
Pott  8 vo,  2s.  6d.. net.  . 


Standard  Biographies. 

Demy  8vo,  5s.  net  each. 

JOHN  RUSKIN,  Social  Reformer.  By  j. 

A.  HOBSON.  [ Second  Edition. 

“A  Very  thoughtful  and  interesting  treatise.” — Spectator. 

“A  thoroughly  sound  and  interesting  piece  of  •work.”— Yorkshire  Post. 

THE  GREAT  LORD  BURGHLEY.  By 

martin  a.  s.  home. 

-“In  Major  Hume’s  volume  we  have  at  last  an  adequate  biography  of  Lord 
Burghley.”-^  Spectator. 

DANTON.  By  Hilaire  Belloc,  B.A. 

“  Mr.  Belloc’s  admirable  life  will  fill  a  place  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
displace  it.”— Scotsman. 

“Unquestionably  a  brilliant  piece  of  work.”— Bookman. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL:  a  Personal  Study. 

By  Arthur  Paterson. 

“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  to  be  an  admirably  thoughtful  biography 
...  .told  with  no  little  discrimination  and  skill.”— Spectator. 

J.  H.  FRERE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  Edited 

by  G.  Resting. 

■“  A  most  delightful  and  valuable  book.”— Manchester  Guardian. 

“As  entertaining  as  it  is  ably  and  tastefully  compiled.''—  Glasgow  Herald. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  PROPHETS  AND  THE 

PROPHETIC  APOCALYPSE.  By  Edward  Carus  Selwy'n,  D.D.,  Head- 
Master  of  Uppingham  School.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net.  [Ready  on  Tuesday. 


THE  ANGUS  LECTURES,  1900. 

CHRIST  THE  TRUTH  :  an  Essay  towards  the 

Organisation  of  Christian  Thinking.  By  the  Rev.  William  Medley,  M.A.,  of 
Bawdon  College.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


AMERICA’S  ECONOMIC  SUPREMACY. 

By  Brooks  Adams.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  . 


NEW  VOLUME.  NOW  READY. 

CENTURY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

Volume  LX.  May  to  October,  1900.  Price  10s.  6d. 


ST,  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.-  Price  Is.  Annual-Subscription,  post-free,  -12s- 
The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  contains  :— 

TWO  DOGS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  Story.  By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison.  Illustrated, 
THE  TRED  AVON  TOURNAMENT.  Story.  By  Lynn  Roby  Meekins.  Illustrated. 
A  GLIMPSE  OF  SATURN.  Story.  By  Irene  Brown.  Illustrated. 

THE  STORK  THAT  WAS  LATE.  Story.  By  Chas.  David  Stewart.  Illustrated. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 

ALSO  READY,  Volume  XXVII.  May  to  October,  1900.  Price  8s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


J.  NISBET  and  CO.,  Limited,  21  Berners  Street,  W. 
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A  QUARTER  OF  A 


NOT  OF  A  SIX  SHILLING  NOVEL,  NOT  THE  FLOATING  SUCCESS  OF  THE 

“The  Library  of 


EDITED  BY  DR. 


Has  proved  the  most  phenomenal  success  ever  known  in  the 

The  larger  part  has  been  subscribed  IN  ADVANCE,  under  a  novel  and  attractive  plan  of  sale.  The  balance 
one-half  from  the  regular  prices.  Those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  remarkable  offer 


TWO  REMARKABLE 

I  . .  ....  ...... 


20  SUMPTUOUS  YOLUMES  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature. 


The  success  of  The  Standard!  s  issue  of  this  new  work  has  been  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  publishing.  Already  over 
I2,ooo  sets  have  been  sold,  involving  a  total  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  royal  octavo  volumes. 

Such  a  sale  of  a  work  the  size  and  character  of  “The  Library  of  Famous  Literature  ”  was  never  before  known.  It  has 
indubitably  demonstrated  that  "The  Library  "  is  a  timely  work,  filling  a  long-felt  need. 

In  response  to  many  requests,  The  Standard  has  undertaken  the  distribution  of  a  new  edition  (with  the  attractive  new 
feature  described  below)  upon  an  entirely  novel  plan. 

The  printing  and  binding  of  a  large  twenty-volume  work  like  the  "  Library"  involves  a  heavy  outlay  and  a  large  risk, 
which  is  usually  met  in  one  of  two  ways  :  Either  a  small  edition  only  is  arranged  for,  the  cost  of  each  individual  volume  thus 
being  inevitably  largely  increased,  or,  if  a  considerable  edition  is  provided,  the  price  for  each  set  is  fixed  so  as  to  afford  an 
adequate  return,  even  if  only  part  of  the  edition  be  sold. 

The  Standard,  however,  adopted  the  novel  course  of  inviting  advance  subscriptions,  and  a  large  part  of  the  edition  was 
taken  before  manufacturing  was  begun,  thus  reducing  the  risk  to  a  minimum  and  permitting  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  price  to  these  advance  subscribers,  amounting  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  regular  prices. 

The  balance  of  this  edition  is  now  offered  to  those  who  send  their  subscriptions  at  once,  at  these  same  reduced  prices. 
But  this  offer  is  strictly  limited  to  the  remaining  sets  of  this  edition.  When  these  are  exhausted,  the  “  Library"  can  only  be 
obtained  in  the  usual  way,  and  at  the  regular  price. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  one  of  these  sets,  at  these  advantageous  terms,  you  should  write  for  full  particulars  immediately. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  send  your  subscription  with  but  half-a-guinea.  You 
have  nothing  further  to  pay  until  the  complete  set  (the  entire  twenty  volumes)  and  the  Portfolio  of  Photogravures  are  des¬ 
patched  you.  Thereafter  you  have  to  pay  but  a  small  sum  each  month,  while  all  the  time  you  have  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  these  richly-stored  volumes. 

“The  Library  of  Famous  Literature,"  edited  by  that  eminent  man  of  letters,  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  is  a  library  in 
itself.  It  consists  of  twenty  large  and  beautiful  volumes,  making  an  imposing  array  on  any  shelves.  The  twenty  volumes  of  the . 
“  Library"  are  royal  octavo  (7  by  9^  inches).  Each  Contains  500  pages  of  large,  clear  type,  cast  specially  for  the  “  Library.” 
The  paper  also  was  especially  made,  with  a  clear,  soft,  unglazed  surface  and  substantial  body,  w'ith  extremely  light  weight. 

The  total  number  of  pages  is  over  10,000,  not  counting  the  lavish  illustrations.  There  are,  on  an  average,  500  words  to 
a  page,  the  total  number  of  words  thus  reaching  near  four  and  a-half  millions.  The  twenty  volumes  contain  400  of  the  best 
stories,  300  of  the  finest  poems,  and  similar  liberality  of  selection  from  the  fields  of  travel,  adventure,  biography  and  auto¬ 
biography,  philosophy  and  science,  religious  meditation,  criticism,  essays,  wit  and  humour — every  phase  of  literary  activity, 
in  all  languages,  ancient  and  modern. 


Immediate  Possession  of  the 
Complete  Work. 

All  that  is  necessary  now  is  to  send  half-a-guinea  as  pre¬ 
liminary  payment.  This  does  not  obtain  the  delivery  of  one 
volume  alone,  but  of  the  entire  twenty,  and  the  series  of  ten 
photogravures  in  a  substantial  portfolio.  Thus  one  has  the 
erjjoyment  and  the  profit  of  the  books  and  the  delight  of  the 
pictures  (most  of  which  will  doubtless  be  framed  at  once, 
though  they  make  an  interesting  array  in  the  portfolio)  all  the 
while  one  is  making  the  easy  monthly  payments  which  finally 
make  the  books  and  the  pictures  entirely  one’s  own.  There  is 
a  further  reduction  for  those  who  wish  to  paycash  ;  but  whether 
payment  be  made  on  the  deferred  payment  plan,  or  for  cash, 
possession  is  immediate. 

For  the  convenience  of  subscribers  to  “The  Library  of 
Famous  Literature,"  and  in  response  to  many  inquiries.  The 
Standard\i^%maA^  arrangements  to  purchase,  at  a  wholesale 
price,  several  thousand  bookcases,  specially  made  to  contain 
the  twenty  volumes  of  the  “  Library,”  and  is  enabled  to  offer 
them,  to  subscribers  to  the  ‘‘Library’’  only,  at  the  very  low 
price  of  18s.  6d.,  carriage  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  Sub¬ 
scribers  on  the  monthly  payment  plan  may  pay  for  the  book¬ 
case  when  their  payments  for  the  “Library’’  are  completed. 
The  top  shelf  will  be  convenient  for  holding  other  books  or 
magazines,  if  desired.  The  book  case  is  in  golden  quartered 
oak,  neatly  and  substantially  made,  and  forms  a  tasteful 
addition  in  the  furnishing  of  a  study  or  drawing-room. 


This  is  the  opportunity  presented  by 

ft  be  Stan  barb. 


Both  the  Twenty  Volumes  of  “The  Library 

gravures  of  Famous 

Will  be  despatched  for  the 


ONLY  HALF  A 


But,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  subscriptions  already  booked  by 
of,  a  supply  that  will  undoubtedly  prove  inadequate  to  the  demand. 


THIS  OPPORTUNITY  IS 


HALF-A-GUINEA 

Paid  now  secures  the  delivery  of 
the  whole  set  of  20  Volumes  of  the 
Library  and  the  IO  Photogravures. 


The  books  are  distributed  in  exact  rotation,  the  first  Subscriber 
number  of  the  volumes,  and  the  care  with  which  the  Photogravures 
of  vexatious  delays  in  the  receipt  of  the  two  great  Collections, 

subscriptions,  should  send 
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MILLION  VOLUMES, 

HOUR,  BUT  OF  THE  GREATEST  ENGLISH  WORK  OF  RECENT  YEARS, 

Famous  Literature," 

RICHARD  GARNETT,  C.B., 

publishing  world.  Of  the  NEW  EDITION  offered  by  Stanbarb 

of  this  Edition,  only,  can  be  had  upon  these  same  convenient  terms  and  at  the  reduction  in  price  of  nearly 
should  send  for  particulars  at  once.  In  so  doing  they  may,  for  a  short  time  only,  secure 

BARGAINS  IN  ONE. 

L" LI.  ■  - - i-J '-  I 1-  — .  — 1-  i — l — . !  — 

10  FAMOUS  PICTURES  in  Imperial  Photogravure. 


Realising  the  important  position  Art  holds  as  the  handmaiden  to  letters,  “The  Library  of  Famous  Literature’’  has 
been  enhanced  with  500  full-page  illustrations,  yiany  of  them  coloured.  But  this  is  not  all  the  collaboration  that  Art  can 
render  in  the  cultivation  of  the  literary  taste.  There  are  still  the  walls  of  the  library  and  the  home  to  consider  ;  the  pictures 
hung  there  have  a  daily  and  hourly  influence  that  either  stimulates  or  stunts  the  mind.  When,  therefore,  a  number  of  the 
earlier  subscribers  to  the  “Library"  requested  the  issue  of  some  of  the  illustrations  of  the  “Library"  in  a  larger  form, 
suitable  for  framing,  the  very  suggestion  brought  with  it  weight  and  authority.  Some  such  gallery  of  paintings  is  an  almost 
inevitable  part,  the  natural  complement,  of  a  collection  like  the  “  Library.” 

No  decoration  for  a  library  can  be  more  dignified  or  appropriate  than  the  photogravure.  But  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  making  of  these  beautiful  Art -prints  have  always  stood  in  the  way  of  their  wider  use.  The  relatively  enormous  first 
cost  of  each  plate  to  the  dealer,  and  the  fact  that  rarely  does  the  average  dealer  print  more  than  a  hundred  copies,  have 
compelled  him  to  charge  a  price  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  would  be  the  expense  were  the  edition  larger. 

By  a  reversal  of  method  as  striking  as  in  its  epoch-making  issue  of  the  “Library”  set  so  great  a  reduction  in  price. 
The  Standard  is  enabled  to  offer  its  subscribers  a  gallery  of  famous  paintings  as  an  Art  Supplement  to  the  “Library." 
Instead  of  making  occasional  impressions  of  a  hundred  copies  from  isolated  plates,  many  plates  will  be  ordered,  and  a 
considerable  edition  thus  made  possible  at  a  comparatively  low  cost,  while  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  highest  quality  of 
work. 

Each  photogravure  is  printed  by  hand,  on  the  finest  quality  of  plate  paper.  The  making  of  the  plates  has  been 
entrusted  to  some  of  the  best  engravers  of  Paris.  They  are  of  imperial  size,  22  by  28  inches,  the  engraved  surface  averaging 
about  12  by  15  inches,  and  are  of  different  tones  and  splendid  texture  ;  they  are  sent  ready  for  framing,  and  will  dignify 
and  adorn  any  home,  be  it  ever  so  splendid.  -  Pending  their  appearance  on  the  wall,  they  are  issued  in  a  substantial 
portfolio — in  which  shape  many  collectors  may  prefer  to  keep  them. 

The  subjects  chosen,  after  diligent  research,  for  reproduction,  are  no  less  remarkable  than  the  technical  perfection  of 
the  manufacture.  In  fact,  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  original  paintings  compelled  the  highest  quality  of  workmanship, 
for  the  artists  are  among  the  most  noted  of  our  time,  including  such  names  as  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Whistler,  George 
Frederick  Watts,  G.  H.  Boughton,  and  others.  The  subjects  appeal  particularly  to  the  literary,  as  well  as  the  artistic, 
mind,  and  are  especially  happy  in  the  illumination  of  the  library,  the  study,  or  any  room  in  any  home.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  series  of  ten  will  possess  a  value  not  less  than  that  of  the  cost  of  the  “  Library"  alone. 

And  the  fact  must  be  emphasised  that  this  series  of  Photogravures  has  never  been  obtainable,  and  never  will  be  obtain-  • 
able,  except  to  the  subscribers  to  the  “Library.”  To  them  it  is  a  part  of  their  purchase.  An  illustrated  brochure, 
reproducing  the  pictures  in  miniature  half-tones,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


of  Famous  Literature”  and  the  Ten  Photo- 
Literary  Paintings 

Preliminary  Payment  of 

CUINEA  IF  SENT  HOW. 

The  Standard ,  only  a  small  number  of  sets  remain  to  be  disposed 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  remind  intending  Subscribers  that 

STRICTLY  LIMITED. 

»■--  ■  '  '  '  — — ■  —— eat— — — —— — ■  —— —a— a  — —  "  '  — c J 


receiving  the  first  copy,  and  so  on.  In  view  of  the  size  and 
must  be  printed  by  hand,  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  possibility 
and  to  escape  the  probability  of  being  entirely  too  late  with  their 
for  full  particulars  at  once. 


A  Handsome  Prospectus  of  100  Sample  Pagas, 

With  many  Splendid  Illustrations,  sent  Free. 

The  books  and  the  photogravures  are  on  exhibition  at  The 
Standard  offices,  23,  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C.  To  give  the  intend¬ 
ing  subscriber  who  cannot  visit  the  offices  the  fullest  possible 
opportunity  to  judge  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  as  a  slight  hint 
of  ‘‘the  infinite  r:ches  in  a  little  room"  to  be  had  in  the 
“Library,"  a  sheaf  of  sample  pages,  chosen  almost  at  random, 
has  been  gathered  together  into  an  unusually  handsome  Pros¬ 
pectus,  though  the  word  Prospectus  hardly  does  justice  to  a 
volume  so  large  and  so  interesting.  The  contents  of  the 
Prospectus  include  : — 

A  concise  description  of  the  “  Library "  in  forty  lines. 
A  facsimile  of  the  curious  Greek  manuscript  of  an  oration  of 
Demosthenes,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  Volume  I.  of  the 
“  Library.”  A  series  of  twenty  pictures  of  Dr.  Garrett  and  the 
famous  men  of  letters  who  have  made  “The  Library  of  Famous 
Literature.”  Why  the  “Library"  has  come  into  existence 
(resuming  a  part  of  Dr.  Garnett’s  Introduction  to  the 
“Library”).  Some  technical  details  (as  to  the  bindings, 
coloured  plates,  indexes,  &c.).  Specimens  of  the  rare  and 
quaint  coloured  plates  which  illustrate  each  volume  of  the 
“  Library."  Forty  specimen  pages  from  the  “  Library  *'  itself. 
Specimen  pages  from  the  two  large  indexes.  Seventeen  full- 
page  illustrations  from  among  the  five  hundred. 

Provided  you  will  state  that  you  saw  the  present  notice  in 
The  Spectator ,  this  large  pamphlet  is  sent  you  without  charge. 

To  secure  the  handsome  100-pago  Prospectus,  simply 
tear  this  out  and  post  It  to  0.  W.  M.  JA0KS0N,  “  The 
Standard,”  23,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Please  send  Prospectus  of  t(  The  Library  of 
Famous  Literature 39  to 


Si\  5. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST 


MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 


MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL’S  NEW  WAR  BOOK. 

IAN 

HAMILTON’S 

MARCH. 

Being  Letters  reprinted  from  the  Morning  Post.  with,  some  Un¬ 
published  Letters,  together  with  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of 
Lieutenant  H.  FRAXKLAXD,  a  Prisoner  of  War  at  Pretoria. 

By  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

With  Portrait  of  Lieut. -General  IAN  HAMILTON, 

And  10  Maps  and  Plans,  crown  Svo,  6s. 


With  1  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  Maps  and  Plans,  8vo,  21s. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OP  DRAKE. 

By  JULIAN  S.  CORBETT. 

Author  of  “Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,"  &c. 

V  Tills  work  is  designed  as  a  third  and  concluding  volume  to  the  Author's 
“  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,”  and  carries  the  history  of  the  rise  of  England  as  a' 
maritime  Power  down  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
Spanish  War.  _ . 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.  WITH  NEW  PREFACE. 
CrownSvo,  5s.  ner. 

THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION. 

By  ANDREW  LANG. 


NE IV  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


BLACKWOODS’  ILLUSTRATED  CLASSICAL  TEXTS. 

General  Editor— H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Fettes  College. 
With  numerous  Plain  and  Coloured  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 

CASSAR.— GALLIC  WAR  Books  IV.,  V.  By  St.  J.  B. 

Wynne  Willson,  M.A.  With  or  without  Vocabulary,  Is.  6d. ;  Vocabulary 
separately,  3d. 

VIRGIL.— GEORGIC.  Book  IV.  By  J.  Sargeaukt,  M.A.  ls.  6d. 
CICERO.— IN  CATILINAM.  Bks.  I.-IV.  By  H.W.  Auden.  ls.6d. 
OVID.— METAMORPHOSES  (Selections).  By  J.  H.  Vince.  1/6. 
DEMOSTHENES.— OLYNTHIACS  I.-III.  By  H.  Sharpley, 

[ Immediately . 

XENOPHON. -ANABASIS.  Books  I.,  II.  By  A.  Jaggeb,  B.A. 

[Immediately. 

Other  Volumes  to  follow. 


BLACKWOODS’  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

General  Editor— J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A.,  formerly  Examiner  in  English  in  ths 
University  of  Aberdeen.  With  Frontispieces;  in  fcap.  8vo  volumes,  cloth. 

MACAULAY-— LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.  By  D,N.  Smith,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH.  — TRAVELLER,  DESERTED  VILLAGE,  and 

other  Poems.  By  J.  H.  Lobba>',  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

SCOTT.— LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  By  W.  E.  W.  Collins.  Is.  6d. 
MILTON  — PARADISE  LOST.  Books  I.-IV.  By  J.  Logie 

ROBERTSON,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

COWPER.’— THE  TASK,  AND  MINOR  POEMS.  By  Elizabeth 

Lee.  2s.  6d. 

JOHNSON.  -  LIVES  OF  MILTON  AND  ADDISON.  By 

Professor  J.  W.  Duff,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

CARLYLE.— ESSAY  ON  BURNS.  By  J.  Downie,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

***  Other  Volumes  to  follow. 


With  18  Plates  and.  35.  Illustrations  in  the  Test,  Svo,  12s..  6d.  net. 

SPORT  AND  TRAVEL,  EAST 
AND  WEST. 

By  FREDERICK  COURTENEY  SELOUS, 

.  Author  of  “A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa,”  <fcc. 

Contexts.— A  Month  in  Asia  Minor— After  Wild  Goats  on  the  Maimun  Dagh 
—travel,  Sport,  and  Ornithology  in  Asia  Minor— Notes  on  a  Latter-Day  Hunting 
Trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains— Second  Trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


With  8  Photogravure  Illustrations  from  the  Original  Drawings  by 
Archibald  Thorburn.  8_vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

AUTUMNS  IN  ARGYLESHIRE 
WITH  ROD  AND  GUN. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  GATHORXE-HARDY. 


With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8  other  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A 
TRAMP. 

By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD. 


¥EW  VOLUME  OF  “  FUR,  FEATHER,  AMD  FIN  SERIES." 

PIKE  AND  PERCH. 

By  WILLIAM  SENIOR 

•  (‘•Redspinner,”  Editor,  of  the  Field E), 

With  Chapters  by ‘'JOHN  BICKERDYKE”  and  W.  H.  POPE. 
COOKERY,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  George  Roller,  and  from  Photographs.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 


ESSAYS  IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  ACTION  OF 

ASTRAL  GRAVITATION  IN  NATURAL  PHENOMENA.  By  WILLIAM 
Leighton  Jordan,  F.R.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst. C.E.,  F.S.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.M.S.  With 
Diagrams,  Svo,  0s. 

RELIGION  AND  LIFE  :  a  Plain  Essay.  By  R.  Russell. 

Grown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net.  -  -  — 

ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE.  By  A.  M.  F., 

Authoress  of  “  Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign  Homes.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JAMES  MARTINEAU :  a  Biography  and  Study.  By 

A.  W.  JACUSON,  A.M.  With  2  Portraits,  crown  Svo,  12s.  6d. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 
PSYCHOLOGY :  Empirical  and  Rational.  By  Michael 

Maiier, S.J.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  at  Stonyhurst  College ;  Examiner 
for  the  Diploma  in  Teaching  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  Fourth 
Edition,  Rewritten  and  Enlarged,  crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

EDMUND  FULLESTON ;  or,  The  Family  Evil  Genius. 

By  B.  B.  West,  Author  of  “  Half  Hours  with  the  Millionaires,”  &c.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  _ 


BLACKWOODS’  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited 

by  It.  BRIM  LEY  JOHNSON.  Each  Play  complete,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossary.  In.crown  Svo  volumes,  stiff  paper  covers,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  Tempest.  Richard  II.  As  You  Like  It. 
Julius  Caesar.  Macbeth  ( Immediately ). 

<V*  Others  in  preparation. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  J.  Logie 

Robertson,  M.A.  3s. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  same  Author.  Is.Gd. 
ENGLISH  VERSE  FOR  JUNIOR  CLASSES.  By  same  Author. 

Part  I.,  Chaucer  to  Coleridge.  Part  II.,  19th  Century  Poets.  Is.  6d.  net  each. 

ENGLISH  PROSE  FOR  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  CLASSES, 

By  same  Author.  Pt.  I.,  Malory  to  Johnson.  Pt.  II.,  19th  Century.  2s.6d.eacb. 
ENGLISH  DRAMA.  By  same  Author.  2s.  6d. 

STORMONTH’S  HANDY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY.  Is. 

100  STORIES  FOR  COMPOSITION.  In  Alter.  Versions,  Is.  3d. 
ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.  Is. 
LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

HIGHER  LATIN  UNSEENS.  By  EL  W.  Auden,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 
HIGHER  LATIN  PROSE.  By  H.  W.  Auden.  2s.  6d.  Key,  5s.  net. 
LOWER  LATIN  PROSE.  By  K.  P.  Wilson.  2s.  6d.  Key,  5s.  net. 
LOWER  LATIN  UNSEENS.  By  W.  Lobban,  M.A.  2s. 

FIRST  LATIN  SENTENCES  AND  PROSE.  By  K.  P.  Wilson, 

M.A.  2s.  6d. 

TALES  OF  ANCIENT  THESSALY.  By  J.  W.  E.  Pearce,  is. 
HIGHER  GREEK  UNSEENS.  By  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 
HIGHER  GREEK  PROSE.  By  H.W.  Auden.  2s.  6d.  Key,  5s.  net. 
GREEK  PHRASE  PROSE  BOOK.  By  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A- 

Interleaved,  3s.  Gd. 

GREEK  TEST  PAPERS.  By  James  Mqie,  LittJD.,  LL.D.  2s.  6d. 
LOWER  GREEK  PROSE.  By  K.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

THE  TUTORIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  FRENCH  COMPOSITION. 

By  Alfred  Mercier,  L.dsL..  3s..6d - -  „  -  .  ..  - 

THE  CHILDREN’S  GUIDE  TO  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

By  Annie  G.  Perrier,  Teacher  of  French  in  the  Edinburgh  Ladies’ College.  Is. 

PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.  With  Copious  Notes 

and  Idioms,  and  “First  Introduction  to  German  Philology.”  Bv  Louis 
Lubovius.  3s.  6d.  Also  in  Two  Parts  .'—COMPOSITION,  2s.  6d  • 
PHILOLOGY,  Is.  6d.  Key,  5s.  net. 

LOWER  GRADE  GERMAN.  By  same  Author.  2s.  6d. 

COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  READER.  By  G.  B.  Beak.  2s.  6d. 


ARITHMETIC.  By  A.  Veitch  Lothian,  M.A..  B.Sc.  With 

Answers,  3s.  6d. 

MODERN  GEOMETRY  OF  THE  POINT,  STRAIGHT  LINE, 

AND  CIRCLE.  By  J.  A.  Third,  M.A.  3s. 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  EVERY  CULTIVATED  IVSAN. 

THE  NINTH  AND  LATEST  EDITION  OF  THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

WILL  BE  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  A  PRELIMINARY  PAYMENT  OF 

FIVE  SHILLINGS. 


IT  IS.  UNNECESSARY  to  detain  readers  of  "The  Spectator”  with  an  attempt  to  describe  the  great  national  library,  the  “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.”  Or  should  we  call  it  rather  a  university  which  covers  nothing  less  than  the  world  itself  in  its  curriculum,  and  a  uni¬ 
versity  which  may  claim  to  have  the  services  not  of  this  or  that  authority,  but  of  all  the  authorities  of  the  age,  from  Lord  Kelvin  to  Mr. 
Swinburne,  from  Sir  William  Crookes  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  from  Prof essor.  Ray  Lankester  to  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  from  William 
Morris  to  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  from  Sir  George  Macfarren  to  Mr.  Henley  ?  But  readers  of  “  The  Spectator  ”  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  the 
arrangement  with  “  The  Times,”  by  which  the  invaluable  work,  one  of  the  most  costly  books  ever  published,  is  offered  them  at  less  than 

HALF  THE  PUBLISHED  PRICE. 

That  is  the  first  point  in  the  remarkable  bargain.  The  second  point  is  this — that  the  price,  the  “  less  than  half-price,”  need  not  be 
paid  at  once ;  it  may  be  paid  in  small  monthly  instalments  of  Twelve  Shillings  each.  But  there  is  a  third,  and  most  important,  point 
in  the  bargain.  It  is  this.  Although  you  need  not  pay  the. price  all  at  once,  you  get  all  the  25  volumes  at  once,  for  they  are  sent  you 
entire  upon  receipt  of  a  preliminary  payment  of  5s.  For  the  sum  of  5s.,  therefore,  the  25  volumes  of  “  The  Times,’-’  Reprint  of  the 
“  Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  is  put  into  your  hands  to  use  from  A  to  Z.  While  you  and  your  household  are. enjoying  the  possession  of  .the 
work,  you  complete  your  purchase  by  sending  in  monthly  payments  of  12s.,  and  when  the  purchase  is  completed  you  will  have  paid  some- 
thing  less  than  half  the  price  which  the  publishers  put  upon  exactly  the  same  book.  Is  this  not  a  unique  thing  in  bookselling?  The 
novel  arrangement  places  the  great  national  library  well  within  reach ;  it  is  no  longer  an  unattainable  treasure,  it  is  no  longer  a  work 
which  necessitates  a  journey  to  a  public  library  for  the  man  who  would  consult  it.  The  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ”  may  now  be,  where 
such  an  invaluable. treasury  of  all  knowledge  should  be,  at  every  one’s  elbow.  And  you  may  have  it  at  your  elbow,  for  constant  reference 
and  study,  by  spending  the  small  sum  of  12s.  a  month,  which  means  saving  from  your  other  expenses  a  little  less  than  6d.  a  day. 


DO  YOU  REALISE  THE  NEED  FOR  HASTE? 

We  want  you  to  realise  that  what  we  are  telling  you  is  absolutely  true,  and  what  we  are  telling  you  and  have  told  you  before  is  just  this, 
that  if  you  wish  to  mahe  sure  of  not  missing  this  great  opportunity  that  we  are  giving  to  you,  you  must  make  haste,  you  must  send  in  your 
order  promptly.  You  will  realise  at  once  the  need  for  haste  when  we  tell  you  that  in  the  first  place  the  present  offer  can  remain  open  only  for 
a  limited  time,  arid  only  a  limited  number  of  sets  can  be  sold  on  these  present  terms,  judging  from  the  very  large  demand  that  has  already 
been  made  for  sets  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ”  upon  the  “  Daily  Mail”  terms,  the  limited  space  of  time  will  be  still  further  limited 
by  the  fact  that  before  the  date  upon  which  this  offer  must  be  withdrawn  has  been  reached,  the  limited  number  of  sets  will  have  been  taken  up. 
It  is  not  only  that  after  the  date  upon  which  this  offer  must  be  withdrawn  we  shall  not  be  able  to  accept  any  orders,  but  that  also  ( and  this 
promises  to  be  long  before  that  time)  after  we  have  accepted  an  order  for  the  last  set  of  which  we  can  dispose,  all  other  orders  will  be  too  late. 
These  plain  facts  will  surely  make  you  realise  that  if  you  wish  to  be  in  time  you  must  make  haste.  Of  course,  in  every  case  we  should  like 
you  to  be  able  to  come  up  to  one  of  the  many  offices  that  we  have  opened,  where  you  can  see  for  yourself,  handle,  and  read  the  volumes  of  the 
“  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  where  you  can  see  the  different  bindings,  where  you  can  see  the  revolving  bookcase,  which  has  been  specially 
manufactured  for  subscribers  and  is  sold  to  them  at  an  extremely  low  price,  and  where  also  you  can  obtain  fuller  details  of  the  bargain  offer 
now  made  to  you  than  we  can  possibly  give  you  in  any  advertisement.  But  if  you  are  unable  to  make  it  convenient  to  call,  you,  can  obtain 
eoually  full  information  by  using ,  our  .Enquiry  Form ,  or  by  sending  us  a  post-card,  in  both  cases  the  cost  being  to  you  only  a  halfpenny,  and 
you  may  fully  rely  upon  the  inf  or  nation  which  will  be  conveyed  to  you  by  the  illustrated  prospectus  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  this 
prospectus  containing  not  only  an  account  of  the  book,  but  facsimile  pages,  extracts  from  numerous  articles,  and  specimens  of  the  coloured 
plates,  maps,  and  other  illustrations.  -  In  fact ,  this  illustrated  prospectus  may  very  well  be  termed  “  a  sample  book."  Every  statement  in  it 
you  may  rely  upon  as  being  an  under,  rather  than  an. over  statement  of  the  facts.  Of  this  we  feel  so  sure  that  we  know  that  when  you  receive 
your  books  you  will  be  astonished  at  three  things :  you  will  be  astonished  that  we  have  been  so  moderate  in  what  we  have  said,  about  them,  yon 
will  be  astonished  at  finding  them  an  even  more  valuable  and  handsome  possession  than  you  expected  them,  to  be,. and,  above  all,  you  will  bo 
amazed  that  you  have  been  able  to  acquire  this  book,  not  only  at  such  an  extraordinary  bargain  price,  but  upon  an  equally  extraordinary  and 
convenient  system  of  payment. 


Specimen  Volumes,  Bindings,  and  Bookcase  can  be  seen, 
and  full  details  obtained,  at  the  following  places : 


LONDON. 


NEAR  BOUVERIEST.,  FLEET  ST. 

“DAILY  MAIL”  OFFICE  ('‘Encycio- 

paedia”  Department),  4  Harms- 
worth  BuildiDgs,  Tallis  Street, 
E.C. 

NEAR  THE  BANK. 

Messrs.  Cramer  and  Co.,  Limited, 
46-40  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

NEAR  MARK  LANE. 

Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  101 
Leadenhall  Street.  . 


NEAR  GANNON  ST.  STATION. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Dawson  and  Sons, 
Limited,  121  Cannon  Street, 
E.C. 

WEST  END. 

Messrs.  Cramer  and  Co.,  Limited, 
207  and  209  Regent  Street,  W. 

NEAR  CHARINC  CROSS. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Dawson  and  Sons. 
Limited,  23  Northumberland 
Avenue. . _ . .  . 


ENQUIRY  FORM. 

Please  send  me  the  Illustrated  Prospectus 
of  the  “  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  Order 
Form,  and  full  details  of  the  “  Daily  Mail  ” 
offer,  and  provisionally  reserve  me  a  Set 
of  the  Volumes. 


This  Enquiry 
Form  can  be  sent 
in  an  open  enve¬ 
lope  with  only  a 
halfpenny  stamp. 


[Name]  .. 
[Address] 

Sp.  60 


MANCHESTER. 


PROVINCE  S. 


Messrs.  FORSYTH  BROS.,  126  and  128  Deansgate. 


CARDIFF  , — Messrs.  Wm.  Dawson,  Hayes  Buildings,  Working  Street. 
EXETER  , — Messrs.  Wm.  Dawson,  22  Gandy  Street. 

LEICESTER  , — Messrs.  Wm.  Dawson,  7b  Halford  Street. 


Please  address  to  the  “2>allg  /Ibatl,”  11  Encyclopedia  ” 
Department,  4  Harmsworth  Buildings,  Tallis 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

Ob  send  a  Post-card  asking  fob  Full  Details. 
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MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ON  NOVEMBER  1ST. — With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

ELEANOR  „  By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

AUTHOR  OF  “ROBERT  ELSMERE,”  “MARCELLA,”  “SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY,”  Ac. 


DR.  CONAN  DOYLES  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

ON  OCTOBER  23rd. — With  Maps,  large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  LANGMAN  FIELD  HOSPITAL. 


%*  This  work  is  the  Outcome  of  Dr.  Doyle’s  experiences  with  the  Army  in  South  Africa.  The  -author’s  painstaking  methods  in 
historical  work  are  as  well-known  to  readers  as  his  skill  as  a  story-teller  ;  and  this  history  of  the  Boer  War  is  differentiated  from  other 
accounts  in  that  it  covers  the  whole  arena  of  the  military  operations. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “VICE-VERSA." 

PUBLISHED  ON  OCTOBER  10th. 

With  a  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE. 

By  F.  A5MSTEY, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  VICE-VERSA,”  “  THE  GIANT’S  ROBE,”  “  A  FALLEN  IDOL,”  &c. 

Second  Impression  of 
MR.  MERRIMAN’S  NEW  NOYEL. 
NOTICE. — The  FIRST  IMPRESSION  of 

“THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST,” 

by  H.  S.  MERRIMAN,  with  Illustra- 
tions,  Crown  8vo,  6s.,  is  nearly  exhausted. 
A  SECOND  IMPRESSION  is  in 
the  Press. 

WORLD.—  '  A  fine  story,  finely  told,  with  local  colour,  character,  and  esprit 
subtly  conveyed,  and  interest  vital  and  sustained.  For  construction  this  is  Mr. 
Seton  Merri  man’s  best  work.” 

FALL  MALL  GAZETTE.-"  Mr.  Merriman’s  ‘Isle  of  Unrest’  has  seemed  to 
me  the  author’s  best  work ;  and  there  are  not  many  better  diversions  than  a 
novel  of  Mr.  Merriman’s.” 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS.— ‘  Altogether  for  its  interesting  narrative, 
Its  pleasant,  unobtrusive  earnestness,  and  its  freshness  of  setting,  this  is  like  to  be 
one  of  the  best  books  of  the  year." 


NEW  NOYEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  STRANGE 
STORY  OF  HESTER  WYMHE,” 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  &  LIBRARIES.— Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  MARBLE  FACE. 

By  G.  COLMORE, 

AUTROR  OF  “A  DAUGHTER  OF  MUSIC,”  “ THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF 
HESTER  WYNNE,”  &c. 


HEW  NOVEL  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  BART. 

ON  OCTOBER  18th.— Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MAN-TRAP. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  Bart., 

AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  PRIDE  OF  LIFE,”  “THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE 
SEASON,”  &c. 


NEW  HOVEL  BY  OLIVE  B1RRELL. 

ON  OCTOBER  26th. — Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LOVE  IN  A  MIST. 

By  OLIVE  BIRRELL, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  AMBITION  OF  JUDITH,”  “ANTHONY  LANGSYDE,”  &c. 


NEW  WORK  BY  FRANK  T.  BULLEN. 

PUBLISHED  ON  OCTOBER  10th. — Large  post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE 

MERCHANT  SERVICE: 

Being  the  Polity  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for 
’Longshore  Readers. 

By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘CACHALOT, . THE  LOS 

OF  A  SEA-WAIF.”  &c. 


THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  FIRST  PREMIER 
OF  NATAL. 

SHORTLY.— Large  crown  8VO,  10s.  6d. 

A  LIFETIME  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA : 

being  the  Recollections  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  John 
Robixson,  K.C.M.G.,  Author  of  “George  Linton,”  “The  Colonies  and  the 
Century,"  <Lc. 

DOMESTICITIES.  By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Small  fcap.  8vo.  \Ln  the  Press. 

CONFERENCES  ON  BOOKS  AND 

MEN.  Reprinted  from  the  CornhiU  Magazine.  By  Urbantjs  Sylvax. 

[In  the  Press. 

SHAKSPERE’S  PREDECESSORS 

IN  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA.  By  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  large  crown  8V6,  7s.  6d. 

“**  This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  New  Editions  of  Symonds’  Travel 
Sketches  and  of  “  The  Renaissance  in  Italy.” 

STUDENTS’  EDITION  OF  SIDNEY  LEE’S  “LIFE  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.” 

IN  THE  PRESS.— With  a  Photogravure  Plate  and  4  Full-page  Illustrations, 

crown  8vo. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  LIFE  AND 

WORK  :  being  an  Abridgment  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  “  A  Life  of 
William  Shakespeare.”  By  SIDNEY  LEE,  Editor  of.  “The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography”;  Honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  in  Victoria  University. 

IN  THE  PRESS.— With  a  Portrait,  16  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  a  Facsimile 
Letter,  large  crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

THOMAS  LITTLETON,  FOURTH 

BARON  LILFORD :  a  Sketch  by  his  SISTER.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ANGLO-IRISH  VERSE. 

IN  NOVEMBER.— Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  TREASURY  OF  IRISH  POETRY 

IN  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE 
and  T.  W.  ROLLESTON. 

Among  the  Contributors  to  the  volume  are  Mr.  LIONEL  JOHNSON,  Mr.  A.  P. 
GRAVES,  Professor  W.  McNEILE  DIXON,  Dr.  GRORGE  SIGERSON  Dr 
DOUGLAS  HYDE,  Mr.  D.  J.  O'DONOGHUE,  Mr.  W.  B.  YEATS,  and  Mr. 
GEORGE  RUSSELL  (“A.  E.’1). 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  POPULAR 
2s.  6d.  LIBRARY. 

ON  OCTOBER  18th.— In  limp  red  cloth,  crown  Svo,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  Bart.,  Author  of  “  The  Pride  of  Life,”  &c. 
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NEWS  OE  THE  WEEK. 


WITH  the  returns  declared  on  Tuesday  the  results  of 
the  General  Election  are  complete  hut  for  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  where  polling  does  not  take  place  till  next 
week.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  Sir  Leonard  Lyell  will 
retain  the  seat  for  the  Liberals,  the  new  House  is  made  up  as 
follows  : — 


Conservatives  . 

...  332 

Liberal  Unionists 

...  69) 

Liberals  (including  Labour  Members) 

...  187 ) 

Nationalists  . 

...  82) 

Total  . 

...  670 

Unionist  majority  .  ...  132 

The  Unionist  majority,  though  it  falls  short  by  20  of  that 
commanded  by  the  Ministers  in  1895,  shows  a  net  gain  of  2, 
counting  4  on  a  division,  on  that  available  before  the  Dissolu¬ 
tion,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  1895,  is  the  largest 
obtained  by  either  party  since  1832.  The  Government  have 
received  their  marching  orders.  Let  us  trust  they  will  prove 
capable  of  carrying  them  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
given. 

The  Times  of  Friday  publishes  a  telegram  from  its  Pekin 
correspondent,  dated  October  17th,  stating  that  on  Tuesday 
Prince  Ching  and  Li  Hang  Chang  made  the  following 
proposals  to  the  Powers  as  a  basis  for  peace  negotiations  : — 
(1)  China  regrets  the  recent  occurrences,  and  promises  that 
they  shall  never  recur;  (2)  admits  her  liability  to  pay  an 
indemnity  ;  (3)  is  willing  to  reaffirm  or  modify  the  old  commer¬ 
cial  treaties,  or  to  make  new  ones  ;  (4)  asks  that  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  may  be  permitted  to  resume  its  functions,  and  that  the 
foreign  troops  may  be  withdrawn  when  the  various  items  of 
the  indemnity  have  been  arranged ;  (5)  hopes  that,  negotiations 
having  been  begun,  the  foreign  Powers  will  declare  an  armis¬ 
tice  and  cease  military  action.  The  covering  despatch  “  again 
impudently  ascribes  the  recent  occurrences  to  the  ‘  Boxers,’  and 
makes  no  mention  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Imperial  troops,  but 
it  admits  that  the  1  Boxers  ’  received  support  from  Princes  and 
Ministers  who  have  since,  by  Imperial  decree,  been  ordered 
punishment  in  accordance  with  Chinese  law.  The  tone  of 
the  despatch  is  characteristically  arrogant,  as  if  the  position 
were  that  of  China  offering  terms,  not  of  Europe  dictating 
them.”  The  Chinese  Envoys,  adds  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times ,  declare  that  the  decree,  recently  telegraphed  to  Europe, 
purporting  to  banish  Prince  Tuan  and  order  the  execution 
of  others  is  a  fabrication.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on  these  proposals  till  we  know 
more  about  them  in  detail.  Much,  too,  depends  upon  the 
Bpirit  and  manner  in  which  they  are  offered.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  they  have  the  ring  of  insincerity 
about  them,  and  look  very  much  like  a  screen  behind  which 


further  and  more  deadly  resistance  is  being  steadily  and 
silently  prepared. 

In  any  case,  the  Chinese  are  clearly  playing  for  delay.  Their 
dreadful  mistress  is  safe  in  Segan,  and,  in  their  judgment, 
China  is  suffering  nothing.  There  are,  it  is  true,  little  whirl¬ 
pools  in  its  vast  sea,  but  what  do  they  matter  ?  There  is  not  a 
sign  that  the  Empress  really  will  give  way.  She  is  appointing 
Manchu  coadjutors  to  all  the  “Chinese”  Viceroys,  she 
is  collecting  troops  and  treasure  in  Shensi,  and  her  orders 
are  obeyed  from  Pekin  to  Yunnan.  The  idea  that  “the 
Emperor”  is  going  to  Pekin  is  abandoned.  At  present,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Empress-Regent  of  China,  though  nominally 
negotiating,  is  really  defying  Europe  to  exact  any  reparation. 
Count  von  Waldersee,  however,  or  his  advisers,  have  hit  upon 
a  scheme  which  is  either  very  clever  or  a  futile  dodge.  This 
is  to  isolate  Segan  by  seizing  the  passes  to  the  north-west  and 
south-east,  a.nd  so  cutting  off  supplies.  We  fear  the  country 
is  too  big,  but  if  that  succeeds  the  Empress-Regent  might  be 
reduced  to  painful  straits. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Manchu  dynasty  may  be  threatened 
from  another  quarter.  It  is  reported  that  a  leader,  whom  we 
had  better  call  Sun,  has  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Kwangtnng  and  has  taken  several  towns.  He  is  supported, 
it  is  believed,  by  the  great  Triad  societies  who  manned  the 
Taeping  rebellion,  and  is  determined  to  set  up  a  native 
Chinese  Emperor.  He  orders  his  followers  not  to  attack  the 
foreigner.  If  he  succeeds  at  first  he  will  call  up  most 
formidable  forces,  Southern  China  never  having  reconciled 
itself  to  the barbarian”  Mongol  domination,  and  may  so 
paralyse  the  Manchus  that  they  may  be  eager  to  make  peace 
with  the  foreigners/  and  even  to  implore  their  help.  At 
present  nothing  is  certain  except  that  the  Mandarins  of 
Canton  are  frightened,  but  we  note  with  regret  that  local 
Englishmen  wish  to  repeat  the  General  Gordon  blunder  and 
put  these  rebels  down.  Why  not  let  them  win  ?  They  can 
by  no  possibility  be  worse  than  the  Manchus,  and  if  we  are 
not  going  to  govern  China  we  have  no  business  with  its 
internal  revolutions.  China  will  not  split  up,  but  we  should 
lose  nothing  if  she  did. 

The  Times  has  at  last  received  and  published  a  full  narra¬ 
tive  from  its  correspondent,  Dr.  Morrison,  of  all  that  preceded 
and  accompanied  the  siege  of  the  Legations.  Gibbon-could 
not  have  told  the  story  better.  It  is  obviously  impartial, 
full  of  detail,  yet  clear  and  consistent,  and  it  has  been 
accepted  throughout  the  Continent  as  the  history  of  that 
strange  episode  in  the  relations  of  Europe  with  Asia.  We 
can,  of  course,  in  this  place  only  summarise  Dr.  Morrison’s 
conclusions,  all  supported  by  showers  of  facts  and  docu¬ 
ments.  They  are  that  the  Empress-Regent  and  the  Manchu 
nobles,  including  specially  Prince  Ching,' with  whom  we  are 
now  negotiating,  intended  the  massacre  of  all  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors  and  their  suites  ;  that  they  only  failed  in  their  design 
because  they  dared  not  "rush  "the  Legations,  which  the 
Europeans  defended  as  the  Volunteers  defended  Mafeking; 
that  the  Chinese  enjoyed  sending  blandly  insolent  messages; 
and  that  at  any  moment  the  Empress  could  have  stopped 
the  attack,  her  orders  being  obeyed,  especially  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  with  Prussian  precision.  This  is  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  story,  much;  of  which,  we  may  add,  must  have  been 
obtained  from  official  sources,  and  all  of  which  is  penetrated 
with  the  “white  light”  that  is  such  a  relief  after  reading 
the  usual  newspaper  narratives.  We  trust  that  the  two 
letters,  more  exciting  than  any  novel,  will  be  published  by 
themselves  in  some  cheap  and  handy  form.  They  will  lift  a 
haze  from  the  public  mind. 

Dr.  Morrison  praises  highly  the  cool  courage  of  the  British, 
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the  Americans  (one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gamewell,  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  was  the  Van  ban  of  the  defence),  the  Germans,  and  the 
Japanese,  and  rather  specially  the  French,  with  the  exception 
apparently  of  clever  M.  Pichon.  A  Swiss  gentleman,  M. 
Ghamot,  a  hotel-keeper,  and  his  wife  are  almost  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  story.  M.  Chamot,  who  should  have  the  Victoria 
Gross,  went  on  cooking  for  the  garrison  calmly  but  energetically 
under  a  storm  of  shells  which  lasted  weeks,  and  pulverised 
his  kitchen.  The  Italians,  though  good  at  a  charge,  lacked 
the  Northern  patience  to  sit  still  under  fire  from  an  invisible 
foe,  and  it  seems  to  be  hinted  that  the  “  Austrians  ”  behaved 
badly.  The  word  “Austrian”  covers  many  nationalities,  but 
want  of  courage  has  never  been  imputed  to  any  of  them,  and 
we  suspect  that  this  is  not  Dr.  Morrison’s  real  meaning.  He 
certainly  wants  to  blame  them,  and  especially  their  chief. 
Captain  Thomann,  for  something,  but  it  may  be  thick¬ 
headedness.  It  is  most  characteristic  of  Asia  that  the 
Chinese  servants  and  native  Christian  refugees,  though  they 
suffered  cruelly  from  hunger,  did  all  work  required  of  them 
obediently  without  minding  the  shells.  Even  Dr.  Morrison 
does  not  solve  the  great  mystery  of  the  defence.  Who  dis¬ 
trusted  the  Chinese  sufficiently  to  store  enough  food  in  the 
Legation  to  keep  two  thousand  five  hundred  persons  alive  for 
two  months  P 

There  is  nothing  special  to  chronicle  from  South  Africa 
except  a  certain  number  of  small  actions  in  which  we  in¬ 
variably  got  the  better  of  the  enemy,  and  captured  in  all  a 
very  considerable  number  of  prisoners.  Otherwise  things 
have  been  fairly  quiet  and  telegrams  very  scanty, — a  pretty 
sure  sign  that  Lord  Roberts  has  some  big  move  in  hand. 
Meantime,  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  complaint  and 
uneasiness  at  home  about  the  protraction  of  the  war,  which 
the  pessimists  tell  us  will  never  end.  That  is  nonsense,  but 
of  course  it  takes  time  in  so  vast  and  difficult  a  country  to 
put  an  end  to  raiding.  The  best  answer  to  the  pessimists  is 
supplied  by  Die  Information,  which  puts  the  situation 
in  South  Africa  as  follows : — “  The  territory  overrun  by 
the  British  Army  is  about  the  size  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Suppose  a  foreign  army  pressing  forward  from  Salzburg 
had  overrun  Austria-Hungary,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Siebenbiirgen ;  are  we  to  think  that  bands  of  freebooters 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  Galician 
Carpathians  or  on  the  Erzgebirge  ?  But  who  would  imagine 
that  these  roving  bands  would  be  able  to  drive  the  invading 
army  out  of  Vienna  or  Buda-PesthP”  That  is  common- 
sense. 


One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  week  has  been 
the  resignation  by  Prince  Hohenlohe  of  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  appointment  of 
Count  von  Billow  to  the  vacant  post.  It  is  said  that  Prince 
Hohenlohe’s  resignation  was  due  to  his  age,  and  the 
Emperor’s  farewell  letter  to  him  is  most  cordial,  but  in  all 
probability  the  late  Chancellor  was  not  altogether  in 
sympathy  with  his  master  in  the  matter  of  forcing  on  the 
policy  of  a  world-wide  Empire  at  high  pressure.  No  change  of 
policy,  however,  is  to  be  expected,  for  Count  von  Biilow,  who 
has  held  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has 
been  consulted  of  late  on  all  important  matters.  Count  von 
Bulow  is  an  able  man,  and  has  the  ear  of  the  Emperor,  and 
his  opinion  will  probably  have  great  weight,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Emperor  is  in  reality 
his  own  Chancellor  and  Foreign  Minister,  and  not  merely 
holds  a  veto  on  doubtful  questions,  but  initiates  as  well. 


The  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland, 
Queen  Prettyface  as  the  French  call  her,  which  has  been 
a  preoccupation  with  many  Courts,  is  at  length  settled,  her 
Majesty  having  announced  on  Tuesday  her  betrothal  to  Duke 
Henry,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  and  descendant  of  a  house  which  was  reigning 
when  Charlemagne  flogged  the  Wends  into  Christianity. 
Kings  may  be  absurdities,  but  somehow  they  last.  The 
betrothal  is  popular  in  Germany  because  the  Prince  Consort 
to  be  is  a  German,  and  every  German  regards  Holland  as  the 
future  naval  arm  of  the  Empire.  It  is  also  popular  in 
Holland,  for  the  Prince  is  a  man  of  twenty-four,  of  good 
repute,  a  fitting  father  of  Kings  to  be,  and  it  is  vital  to 
Dutchmen  that  the  house  of  Orange  should  not  end.  It 


should  be  popular,  too,  in  this  country,  for  we  are  free  men 
by  help  of  that  house,  and  we  bear  no  malice  because  of  the 
Dutch  love  for  Kruger.  It  is  natural  that  a  race  with  a 
great  history  and  few  farms  should  wish  to  expand  some¬ 
where,  and  Kruger  seemed  to  give  them  a  fair  chance.  Had 
he  won  they  would  have  swarmed  over  as  we  swarm  to 
Canada.  Spain  has  lost  her  colonies,  but  every  Spaniard  has 
a  second  career  open  in  South  America,  and  Spain  would 
hear  with  terrible  dismay  that  Germans  or  Americans  had 
entered  upon  her  former  heritage. 

Demos  is  always  silent  till  the  clock  strikes,  but  the  most 
recent  accounts  from  America  are  highly  favourable  to  Mr. 
McKinley’s  chances.  It  is  said  that  the  freeholders  every¬ 
where,  though  divided  upon  “  Imperialism,”  which  means  in 
their  minds  the  question  whether  to  keep  the  Philippines  or 
surrender  them  to  Aguinaldo,  are,  to  speak  frankly,  afraid 
of  Mr.  Bryan’s  tendencies,  especially  with  regard  to  silver 
and  the  payment  of  debts.  All  capitalists  in  the  Union  are 
on  the  same  side,  and  the  immense  host  who  intend  to  be 
capitalists  if  they  can.  Both  are  utterly  disgusted  to  find 
that  Tammany  will  vote  “solid”  for  Mr.  Bryan.  It  is  now 
believed,  therefore,  that  New  York  State  holds  the  casting 
vote,  and  that  she  will  give  it  to  Mr.  McKinley.  Mr.  Bryan, 
however,  has  mastered  the  Democratic  party  in  a  wonderful 
way,  he  has  all  the  discontented  with  him,  and  there 
is  a  rumour  that  the  negroes,  who  rarely  vote,  will 
make  a  great  effort  on  his  behalf.  He  will  not  be 
helped,  however,  by  a  speech  he  has  made,  saying  that 
America  will  defend  the  Philippines  as  she  defended 
Venezuela.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  quite  enough  burden  to 
carry  without  stretching  it  to  include  Asiatic  islands. 

An  outbreak  of  “Hooliganism” — that  is,  ruffianism  by 
boys  between  fourteen  and  eighteen — is  alarming  the 
lower  quarters  of  London.  The  boys,  it  seems,  form  gangs, 
arm  themselves  with  loaded  belts,  or  even  revolvers,  and 
attack  innocent  passers-by  as  well  as  each  other.  They  do 
not  rob,  and  appear  to  be  actuated  by  a  mixture  of  violent 
brutality  and  boyish  delight  in  hurting  something.  Of  late, 
however,  their  attacks  have  frequently  involved  death — three 
murders  of  the  kind  were  reported  on  Friday  week  to  one 
coroner — and  Scotland  Yard  is  bestowing  on  them  serious 
attention.  The  law,  however,  seems  to  be  imperfect,  and  the 
Stipendiaries  are  afraid  of  exceeding  their  powers.  The  best 
cure  probably  would  be  to  send  the  “  Hooligans  ”  in  batches  to 
sea,  naval  discipline  proving  irresistible,  but  if  that  is  impos¬ 
sible,  why  should  not  membership  of  a  gang  be  made  a 
separate  offence  punishable  with  some  months  of  hard 
labour  ?  In  every  case  of  murder  the  boy  should  be  hanged, 
the  plea  of  youth  being  set  aside  like  the  old  plea  of  clergy. 

The  Court-Martial  held  upon  Lieutenant  a  Beckett  at 
Dover  ended  last  Saturday,  as  was  generally  expected,  in 
his  honourable  acquittal, — a  result  which  has  given  universal 
satisfaction.  Mr.  a  Beckett,  a  young  Lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Garrison  Artillery,  was  charged  with  abstracting 
two  marked  half-crowns  from  the  regimental  canteen.  The 
case  for  the  prosecution  rested  entirely  on  the  evidence  of 
Master-Gunner  Acheson,  who,  in  consequence  of  sundry  unde¬ 
tected  defalcations,  had  placed  marked  coins  in  the  grocery  till, 
two  of  which  were  found  on  Mr.  a  Beckett  when  he  was 
searched.  For  the  defence  it  was  pointed  out,  apart  from  the 
entire  absence  of  motive — Mr.  a  Beckett  had  a  substantial 
balance  at  his  bank — that  he  offered  no  objection  to  being 
searched,  that  the  other  marked  coins  were  not  found  on  him, 
that  his  rooms,  in  which  he  left  his  clothes  about  with  the 
keys  and  money  in  them,  were  easy  of  access  to  waiters  and 
others,  and  that  the  tills  themselves  could  be  tampered  with. 
It  was  contended,  in  short,  that  Mr.  h  Beckett  was  the  victim 
of  a  plot  by  which  the  real  defaulters  had  contrived  to  plant 
suspicion  on  him  by  dropping  the  marked  coins  in  his  clothes. 
Further  inquiries  are  pending,  and  will  result,  we  sincerely 
hope,  not  only  in  the  discovery  of  the  culprit,  but  in  the 
reform  of  certain  unsatisfactory  features  in  the  regimental 
canteen  system.  We  want  to  see  our  Army  placed  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  footing,  but  that  does  not  necessitate  the  making  of  our 
officers  into  shopmen  and  cashiers. 

The  Transvaal  Concessions  Commission,  which  is  now 
sitting  at  Pretoria,  has  elicited  some  very  striking  facts  as  to 
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the  part  played  by  the  Netherlands  Railway  Company  during 
the  war.  The  diary  of  Mr.  Yan  Eretschmar,  the  managing 
director,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities, 
showed  not  only  that  the  company  had  joined  in,  and  even 
taken  the  initiative  in,  military  operations,  but  also  that  they 
had  acted  as  what  Renter’s  correspondent  with  a  magnificent 
reticence  of  phrase  calls  “  almoners  ”  to  the  Transvaal 
Government  in  three  specific  instances,  “one  being  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  to  Pretoria  of  Mr.  Hargrove.  Mr. 
Eretschmar  admitted  the  payment  of  £1,000  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  ‘  conciliation  tour  ’  made  by  Mr.  Hargrove 
in  Cape  Colony.  In  the  second  instance,  it  was  disclosed 
that  Mr.  Reginald  Statham,  a  Pro-Boer  journalist  and  author, 
had  been  for  some  time  in  receipt  of  an  annual  salary  for  a 
substantial  amount,  which  was  paid  through  the  Netherlands 
Railway  Company.  Mr.  Statham  on  one  occasion  asked  to 
be  accommodated  with  £300  in  connection  with  some  furni¬ 
ture  transaction,  whereupon  the  railway  company  advanced 
him  £150.  In  the  third  case,  Mr.  Mendelssohn,  late  of 
the  Standard  and  Diggers'  News,  was  favoured  at  the  head 
offices  of  the  company  in  Amsterdam  with  a  loan  of  £6,000.” 
In  one  of  Mr.  Eretschmar’s  letters  he  states : — “  We  have 
compromised  ourselves  by  deed  and  word  and  writing.  We 
have  made  cannon  and  ammunition,  destroyed  bridges  on 
English  territory,  we  have  paid  our  staff  on  commando,  and 
have  assisted  the  Free  State  with  persons  and  materials.” 
We  reserve  comment  upon  these  facts  for  the  present,  as  the 
matter  must  be  considered  sub  judice  till  the  Concessions 
Commission  reports. 

It  was  announced  on  Wednesday  that  Lord  Alverstone  (Sir 
Richard  Webster),  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  that  the  office 
of  Master  of  the  Rolls  would  be  filled  by  Lord  Justice 
A.  L.  Smith.  Both  are  sound  appointments,  and  will  be 
popular  with  the  Bar.  Lord  Alverstone’s  great  experience 
in  the  Courts  should  render  him  a  worthy  occupant  of  a 
judicial  office  which  yields  to  none  in  the  splendour  of  its 
traditions.  To  sit  in  the  seat  of  Holt  and  Mansfield  is  indeed 
no  mean  honour. 

The  result  of  the  elections  in  Scotland  has  been  that  of  the 
72  seats  36  are  now  held  by  Unionists.  From  an  interesting 
mass  of  election  figures  published  in  Tuesday’s  Glasgow  Herald, 
it  appears  that  while  between  the  dates  1832  and  1865  the 
average  number  of  Conservative  Members  in  Scotland  was  15*7, 
and  between  1868  and  1885  1P6,  in  1886  it  rose  to  29,  and 
though  falling  to  22  in  1892,  rose  to  33  in  1895,  and  now 
stands  at  36.  The  only  Liberal  gain  in  Scotland  in  the 
recent  elections  was  in  Inverness-shire,  against  which  seven 
Unionist  gains  have  been  recorded :  two  in  Glasgow,  one  in 
Edinburgh,  and  one  each  in  Dumfriesshire,  Sutherland- 
shire,  Aberdeenshire  (East),  and  the  Wick  Burghs.  In 
Ireland  the  103  Members  are  made  up  of  81  Nationalists, 
17  Conservatives,  4  Liberal  Unionists,  and  1  Liberal. 
The  Nationalists  lost  seats  in  Derry  City  and  Galway, 
and  gained  them  in  South  County  Dublin  and  the 
St.  Stephen’s  Green  division  of  the  City  of  Dublin.  The 
defeat  of  the  Healyite  faction  has  been  complete,  and  though 
Mr.  Redmond  remains  titular  chief,  the  practical  leadership 
is  for  the  moment  vested  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William 
O’Brien.  It  would  be  unsafe,  however,  to  argue  that  this 
result  betokens  enthusiasm  for,  or  even  confidence  in,  Mr. 
O'Brien.  He  happens  to  be  the  figurehead  of  the  United 
L  ague,  and  owes  his  elevation  to  this  association  with  the 
only  fighting  programme  placed  before  the  electors,  amongst 
whom  the  influence  of  the  Hillside  men  is  once  more  pre¬ 
dominant. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  national  defence, 
ana  in  the  part  which  might  be  taken  in  its  solution  by 
cyclist  riflemen,  should  read  General  Maurice’s  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  “  Report  on  the  Cycling  Manmuvres  in 
the  Brighton  District.”  [The  Report  is  only  privately 
printed,  but  we  believe  that  copies  may  be  obtained  from 
Major-General  Sir  F.  Maurice,  E.C.B.,  Headquarter  Office, 
Woolwich.]  General  Maurice  last  Bank-holiday  made  a 
most  interesting  experiment  in  the  use  of  cyclist  riflemen  in 
enveloping  and  delaying  an  enemy’s  advance.  In  his  Report 
he  records  what  was  done,  and  suggests  the  best  way  of 
organising  cyclist  riflemen.  He  does  not,  it  must  be  remem¬ 


bered,  wish  merely  to  use  the  highly  trained  cyclist  sections 
of  Volunteer  regiments.  These  are,  of  course,  the  61ite  of 
cyclist  soldiers,  and  capable  of  most  important  work  of 
various  kinds.  What  he  desires  is  to  render  available  the 
infinitely  larger  bodies  of  civilian  cyclists.  He  wants,  in 
fact,  to  see  the  members  of  the  ordinary  cycling  clubs  in 
town  and  country  become  riflemen  as  well  as  cyclists,  and 
then  to  use  them  for  purposes  of  defence.  But  most  wisely 
General  Maurice  wants  to  keep  them  cyclists  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  not  to  make  them 
infantry  soldiers  on  cycles.  He  advises,  that  is,  that  they 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  learn  any  infantry  drill,  but 
should  be  simply  taught,  besides  the  use  of  the  rifle,  know¬ 
ledge  appropriate  to  the  work  of  moving  in  a  mass  along  a 
road,  and  the  arts  of  taking  cover  and  scouting. 

General  Maurice’s  principle  is,  we  are  convinced,  an  abso¬ 
lutely  sound  one,  and  we  congratulate  him  most  heartily  on 
his  vigour  and  initiative  in  the  matter.  The  cyclist  rifleman 
must  be  an  experienced  cyclist  who  can  also  shoot,  but 
must  not  bother  his  head  about  foot  soldiers’  drill.  That  the 
civilian  cyclist  can  be  made  by  a  little  trouble  into  an  efficient 
cyclist  rifleman  we  do  not  doubt,  and  we  trust  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  will  entffely  abandon  the  notion  that  his  only, 
or  at  any  rate  chief,  use  is  to  act  as  an  unarmed  guide  or  messen¬ 
ger.  Taught  a  few  simple  and  appropriate  evolutions,  and 
given  also  a  chance  to  learn  how  to  shoot,  the  cyclist  rifleman 
may  become  invaluable.  Think  what  a  screen,  behind  which 
a  general  could  move  his  forces  unobserved,  would  be  formed 
by  a  loosely  spread  body  of  fifty  thousand  cyclist  riflemen 
blocking  every  road,  say,  in  the  district  between  the  South 
and  the  North  Downs. 

In  Tuesday’s  issue  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  the  Rome  corre¬ 
spondent  of  that  journal  records  the  experiments  of  the 
British  mission  sent  out  three  months  ago  by  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  to  study  malaria  in  the  Cam- 
pagna.  During  all  that  period  the  two  doctors,  resident  in 
the  most  malarial  spot  of  the  district,  “have  taken  neither 
quinine  nor  arsenic,  nor  any  other  medicine  to  prevent  or 
cure  malaria.  They  have  slept  always  with  the  windows 
open,  have  had  the  earth  dug  up  about  the  premises,  have 
drunk  the  bad  water  of  the  place,  have  worked  during  the  day 
like  labourers,  have  got  soaked  with  rain,  taking  with  all  this 
only  one  precaution,  not  to  be  bitten  from  sunset  to  sunrise 
by  the  anopheles  mosquito,  the  whole  house  being  absolutely 
mosquito-proof,  while  in  the  houses  and  huts  about  not  one 
person  has  escaped  the  malaria,  although  fighting  it  with  the 
best  known  remedies.”  The  immunity  which  the  doctors  have 
enjoyed  goes  a  long  way  towards  confirming  the  new  theory 
that  the  only  source  of  malaria  is  the  bite  of  the  anopheles 
mosquito,  which  in  turn  receives  the  infection  only  from 
biting  a  human  being  infected  with  malaria.  Further  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  furnished  by  the  experiment  of  sending  to 
London  some  mosquitoes,  inoculated  as  described  above, 
which  were  then  made  to  bite  the  son  of  Dr.  Manson,  the 
medical  adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office,  himself  a  physician 
who  had  never  lived  in  malarial  countries,  or  been  afflicted 
previously  with  malaria.  “  In  due  time  he  was  taken  with 
the  exact  form  of  malaria  of  the  original  patient.”  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Dr.  Manson  may  derive  no  lasting  injury  from 
his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  interests  of  science.  The 
further  problem,  how  the  original  malarial  patient  caught 
the  malaria,  is  still  to  be  solved. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  it  is  intended  to  erect  a 
monument  in  memory  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and 
the  victory  of  the  British  army  at  Alexandria.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  may  be  sent  to  the  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt, 
either  at  the  branches  id  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  or  at  the 
office  of  the  bank  in  London.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
monument  shall  be  erected  next  spring,  and  dedicated  in  the 
month  of  February,  1901,  which  will  be  the  centenary  of 
Abercrombie’s  death.  We  greatly  hope  that  the  subscriptions 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  monument  worthy  of  its  subject. 
Abercrombie  was  a  really  great  soldier,  and  his  masterly  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  how  to  land  a  large  body  of  troops  on  an 
open  coast  in  face  of  the  enemy,  will  live  in  military  history. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2f)  were  on  Friday  99. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  MILITARY 
AND  POLITICAL. 

WE  see  no  sound  reason  for  despondence  in  regard 
to  the  situation  in  South  Africa,  either  from  the 
military  or  the  political  point  of  view.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  raiding  and  guerilla  warfare 
going  on  both  in  the  Orange  Colony  and  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  that  this  unrest  may  continue  for  another  month  or 
two.  But  that  was  only  to  be  expected  in  the  circum¬ 
stances.  A  good  many  of  the  more  ignorant  Boers  do  not 
yet  realise  that  they  have  been  entirely  beaten,  and  that  the 
old  Government  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  so  they  naturally 
enough  fight  on.  Others,  again,  continue  fighting  just 
because  they  realise  that  all  is  lost,  and  because  they  know 
that  they  cannot  be  worse  off,  and  think  that  possibly 
a  little  more  resistance  may  secure  them  better  terms. 
These  considerations,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  country, with 
its  vast  distances,  absence  of  roads,  and  mountainous 
regions,  is  exactly  suited  to  a  partisan  war,  all  tend  to 
prolong  the  last  act  of  the  struggle.  But  this  prolonga¬ 
tion  is  in  no  real  sense  a  cause  for  anxiety.  As  Die 
Information,  of  Vienna,  very  shrewdly  points  out,  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  stop  guerilla  fighting  quickly  even 
in  a  country  like  Austria,  and  in  South  Africa  the  task  is 
very  much  harder. 

But  though  the  raiding  and  veldt-riding  look  so  formid¬ 
able,  the  area  of  disturbance  is  steadily  shrinking,  and 
what  is  more,  the  number  of  raiders  is  daily  lessening. 
Every  day  a  number  of  Boers  are  killed  and  wounded, 
and  a  still  larger  number  are  taken  prisoners.  Even  at 
the  present  rate  it  will  not  be  many  weeks  before  the 
wastage  from  these  sources  will  have  greatly  reduced  the 
Boers  in  the  field,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  rate  of  wastage  will  steadily  increase.  The  fight¬ 
ing  Boers  no  longer  get  recruits  or  fresh  supplies  of 
horses  or  of  ammunition  or  of  food  in  any  large  quan¬ 
tities.  The  bands  of  guerillas  will  no  doubt  use  up  their 
present  resources,  but  when  these  are  exhausted  they  will 
be  obliged  to  give  in.  All  that  is  wanted  now  to  end  the 
war  satisfactorily  is  patience  and  fortitude.  These 
qualities  we  expect,  and  shall  find,  in  our  commanders 
and  soldiers,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  them  also 
in  the  public  at  home.  The  country  must  make  up  its 
mind  to  a  tiresome  period  of  small  and  worrying  opera¬ 
tions,  and  must  entirely  refuse  to  have  a  fit  of  “  nerves  ” 
because  after  the  tremendous  crash  of  war  it  takes  time 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  clean  up  the  mess.  With 
some  eighteen  thousand  prisoners  in  our  hands,  and  at 
the  most  only  some  three  or  four  thousand  men  still  in 
the  field  against  us,  it  is  absurd  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of 
the  military  position. 

In  spite  of  all  the  dreary  forecasts  about  Boer  irre¬ 
concilability,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  the  country  ever 
settling  down  in  peace  once  more,  we  refuse  to  take  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  political  situation.  Granted  that 
we  adopt  a  firm  and  consistent  policy, and  base  it  upon  sound 
and  liberal  principles,  we  have  no  fear  as  to  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  South  African  problem.  In  our  opinion, 
and,  indeed,  in  that  of  all  reasonable  men,  the  first  thing 
to  aim  at  is  the  ultimate  establishment  of  self-government 
in  the  conquered  territories.  Though  we  may  not  dogma¬ 
tise  on  the  subject  quite  so  much  as  the  Americans, 
we,  like  them,  regard  the  consent  of  the  governed 
as  the  first  principle  of  our  Empire  in  all  its  dealings 
with  people  of  European  blood.  The  final  destiny  of  the 
late  Republics  is  to  become  self-governing  communities 
within  the  Empire  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  Canada  and 
Australasia.  But  though  this  is  the  ultimate  goal,  it 
would  be  madness  to  give  representative  institutions  to 
the  Boers  at  the  present  moment.  While  the  wounds 
of  war  are  healing  we  must  have  recourse  to  another 
and  different  system  of  administration.  Before  the  white 
communities  of  the  Empire  grow  to  be  fit  for  self- 
government  we  are  accustomed  to  govern  them  on  the 
Crown  Colony  system, — a  system  under  which  a  Colony  is 
developed  and  prepared  for  representative  institutions  by 
a  judicious  use  of  the  powers  of  the  Crown.  This  sound 
principle  of  action  must  be  adhered  to  in  the  present  case. 
It  makes  no  difference  that  the  need  for  a  period  of 


Crown  Colony  government  will  be  based  not  upon  im¬ 
maturity  so  much  as  on  internal  troubles  and  racial 
animosities.  The  fact  remains  that  the  regions  in 
question  require  a  period  of  rest  and  preparation 
before  they  can  take  their  place  in  the  Empire  as 
self-governing  communities.  One  advantage  of  applying 
the  system  of  Crown  Colony  government  to  the  late 
Republics  is  that  it  will  enable  us  greatly  to  cut  short 
the  period  of  military  rule.  Had  we  no  middle  system  to 
resort  to,  and  were  we  obliged  to  make  a  representative 
system  follow  immediately  on  military  government,  such 
military  government  would  have  to  be  very  much  pro¬ 
longed.  But  soldiers  are  by  the  nature  of  the  case  bad 
administrators.  They  realise  that  their  sway  can  only  be 
temporary,  and  all  they  think  about  is  how  to  keep  the 
peace.  They  only  want  to  carry  things  on,  and  like  to 
leave  all  difficult  questions  dormant  to  be  settled  by  their 
successors.  In  our  view,  then,  we  should  as  soon  as 
possible  establish  the  Crown  Colony  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  late  Republics,  bringing  to  the  work  of 
administration  our  ablest  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Into  the  details  of  the  system  to  be  established, 
and  into  the  question  whether  we  ought  to  set  up  one  or 
two  Crown  Colonies,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter.  These 
matters  can  only  be  decided  on  a  view  of  all  the  facts,  and 
these  we  are  naturally  without.  We  think,  however,  that 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  Colonial  Office,  which  has  had 
plenty  of  experience,  will  be  able  to  create  a  working 
scheme  of  administration  which  will  deal  adequately  with 
the  period  of  Crown  Colony  rule  that  must  come  before 
the  establishment  of  self-government. 

It  will  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  the  Boers  will  bitterly 
resent  the  establishment  of  a  Crown  Colony.  We  venture 
to  doubt  it.  In  the  Transvaal  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  representative  system  would  work  extremely  unfairly 
to  the  Boers.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  give  the 
vote  to  the  men  who  had  violated  the  oath  of  neutrality  or 
had  remained  in  arms  after  the  annexation,  and  hence  the 
Boers,  after  the  return  of  the  Outlanders  and  the  inrush 
of  new  emigrants  and  settlers,  would  be  hopelessly  out¬ 
voted,  and  would  be  left,  as  were  many  of  the  Southern 
States,  at  the  mercy  of  their  political  opponents.  The 
Crown  Colony  system,  worked  in  the  fair  and  liberal 
spirit  in  which  it  is  certain  to  be  worked,  will  be  the  best 
way  of  safeguarding  the  Boer  from  reprisals  from  the 
men  over  whom  he  so  long  tyrannised.  It  will  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  the  Boer  will  not  realise  this,  and  will  ask 
as  eagerly  for  representative  government  as  if  it  would 
give  him  back  his  old  power,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
this  is  likely  to  be  so.  People  always  argue  as  though  the 
Boer  at  the  end  of  the  war  would  be  exactly  the  same 
hard,  arrogant,  bumptious  person  that  he  was  at  the 
beginning.  In  reality  he  will  be  a  very  different  person. 
Out  of  the  not  very  large  male  population  in  the  two 
Republics  when  the  war  began,  nearly  twenty  thousand 
will  have  passed  through  a  British  military  prison, 
and  many  of  these  will  have  visited  Ceylon  or  St. 
Helena, — an  educational  process  of  no  small  value.  A 
large  number  of  others  will  have  sought  a  voluntary 
exile  in  German  or  Portuguese  territory,  or  even  in 
distant  parts  of  the  Cape  and  Rhodesia.  Others,  again, 
have  been  killed  in  battle,  or  died  of  wounds  or  disease. 
There  is  yet  another  section  of  the  Boer  population  to  be 
considered, — the  men  who  were  never  really  anti-British 
though  compelled  to  fight  us,  and  who  will  now  be  quite 
satisfied  to  remain  within  the  British  Empire.  In  other 
words,  when  the  war  is  finished  the  number  of  really 
hostile  and  irreconcilable  Boers  will  be  found  to  be  very 
much  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  fact,  the 
Boer  in  the  Transvaal,  whatever  he  may  be  in  the  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Orange  River  Colony,  will  not  be  a  very 
formidable  factor.  He  will  not,  of  course,  be  a  quantity 
to  be  neglected,  but  as  the  tide  of  immigration  rises,  and 
as  the  vast  material  resources  of  the  region  are  developed, 
he  will  gradually  lose  his  importance.  While  the  remnant 
of  irreconcilable  Boers  are  raiding  up  and  down  the 
country  they  look  very  formidable,  and  are  as  difficult  to 
count  as  the  Irishman’s  moving  pig,  but  when  they  cease 
from  guerilla  warfare  their  relative  unimportance  in  the 
population  will  be  realised. 

In  our  view,  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  Crown  Colony 
government  will  not  come  from  the  Boers,  but  from  the 
pro-British  part  of  the  population.  They  will  not 
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unnaturally  desire  self-government,  and  will  chafe  some¬ 
what  at  the  notion  that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  the 
vote  because  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  Boers.  They  are 
also  pretty  sure  to  desire  a  more  drastic  handling  of 
the  Boers  than  will  be  thought  advisable  by  the 
trained  and  disinterested  administrators  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  be  impartial,  and  to  hold  an  even  balance. 
But  though  these  difficulties  may  arise,  they  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  prove  capable  of  accommodation 
without  any  very  great  difficulty.  And  for  this  reason. 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  will  be  supreme  over  the  new  Crown 
Colony  or  Colonies,  and  he  has  so  completely  won,  and 
deservedly  won,  the  confidence  of  the  Outlanders  and  pro- 
British  Colonists  that  we  feel  sure  that  they  will  loyally 
support  him  in  any  policy  or  plan  of  government  that  he 
may  advise. 

We  have  not  always  agreed  on  every  point  with 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  his  handling  of  the  South 
African  problem.  Bor  example,  we  think  that  he  did 
not  at  the  beginning  of  his  tenure  of  office  dis¬ 
sociate  himself  with  sufficient  clearness  and  emphasis 
from  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  policy.  We  think  also  that 
some  of  his  despatches  showed  a  heat  which,  if  humanly 
excusable,  was  not  quite  consistent  with  his  position  as 
a  Colonial  Governor.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
however,  nothing  could  have  been  better  than  Sir 
Alfred  Milner’s  attitude.  His  firmness  on  all  points 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  his 
wise  and  cautious  treatment  of  a  hostile  Ministry,  and 
his  reticence  and  calmness  under  a  fire  of  obloquy  and 
malignity,  have  shown  him  to  be  possessed  of  many  of  the 
highest  qualities  required  in  a  ruler  of  men.  He  has  not 
been  intimidated  by  a  campaign  of  lies  and  abuse,  and, 
far  harder  task,  he  has  kept  absolutely  unmoved  and 
shown  no  irritation  at  the  attacks  made  upon  him.  That 
is  a  record  of  which  any  one  might  be  proud,  and  it 
alone  would  mark  him  out  as  a  fit  man  to  deal  with  the 
settlement.  But  in  addition  he  has  won  the  esteem,  the 
respect,  and  the  entire  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
British  in  South  Africa.  They  feel  safe  in  his  hands, 
and  they  will  take  from  him  without  grumbling  a  policy 
which,  introduced  by  another  man,  might  produce  endless 
heartburnings.  It  is,  in  our  view,  absolutely  essential  that 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  should  carry  out  the  work  of  settlement 
in  South  Africa. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  CHINA. 

PINION  in  this  country  is  clearly  hardening  about 
Chinese  affairs.  Dr.  Morrison’s  able  narrative, 
supported  as  it  is  by  all  other  authorities,  American  as 
well  as  English,  and  supplemented  by  the  extraordinary 
list  of  payments  to  the  “Boxers  ”  published  in  the  Standard, 
has  blown  away  much  of  the  fog.  The  people  now  see 
what  we  have  been  telling  them  for  the  last  two  months, 
that  the  outbreak  against  foreigners  was  prepared, 
ordered,  and  supplied  with  means  by  the  rulers  of  China, 
among  whom  the  terrible  Empress-Regent  has  been  from 
the  first,  is  now,  and  will  be  while  she  and  the  legal 
Emperor  lives,  the  final  referee.  They  are  therefore 
eager  to  punish,  even  if  punishment  costs  an  effort,  but 
they  are  still  bewildered  as  to  the  form  the  effort  should 
assume,  and  worried  in  their  minds  by  an  endless  variety 
of  suspicions  and  jealousies  more  worthy  of  Continentals 
than  of  Englishmen.  Whatever  happens,  they  think  they 
are  going  to  be  “  done.”  They  seem  unable  as  yet,  in  the 
total,  and,  as  we  think,  rather  discreditable,  absence  of  a 
lead  from  the  great  politicians,  to  be  able  to  accept  the 
disagreeable  truths  of  the  situation,  and  decide  either  to 
rule  China,  with  its  inevitable  consequence,  a  great 
European  war ;  or  to  partition  China,  and  thereby  enor¬ 
mously  increase  the  Imperial  burden ;  or  to  restrict  them¬ 
selves  to  a  sharp  punishment  for  the  guilty,  including 
the  Empress,  and  thenceforward  seek  trade,  and  not 
dominion,  in  China.  They  wish  to  take  this  last  course,  we 
believe — certainly  their  statesmen  do — but  they  grow  half 
crazy  with  jealousy,  and  simply  cannot  bear  to  see  Russia, 
or  Germany,  or  France  eating  the  cherries  which  they  do 
not  want.  We  never  remember  quite  the  same  temper  in 
them  before.  There  was  this  week  almost  a  ludicrous 
instance  of  it.  It  is  reported,  we  think  ourselves  on  good 
evidence,  but  there  must  as  yet  be  reserve  before  it  is 
given  full  credence,  that  the  great  secret  societies  of  the  1 


South,  who  for  ages  past  have  threatened  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  and  who  gave  to  the  Taeping  movement  most 
of  its  strength,  3ee  their  opportunity,  have  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Reformers  or  “  Young  Chinese,”  and 
probably  with  the  endless  “  Mafia  ”  societies  of  South 
China,  and  intend  in  November  to  start  a  grand  insur¬ 
rection  haviug  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  a  Chinese 
dynasty.  That,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  ruling 
Mandarins  at  Canton,  who  are  sending  troops  into  the 
interior  and  hiring  bandits,  and  executing  suspected 
persons  in  scores,  and  generally  behaving  as  Mandarins 
in  a  fright  usually  do  behave.  Instantly  there  arises  a 
cry  here  that  we  must  put  the  new  movement,  down,  and 
a  perfectly  false  report  that  ten  thousand  Indian  soldiers 
had  been  ordered  to  Hong-kong  is  welcomed  with  acclaim. 
Why  on  earth  should  we  put  the  movement  down,  so 
doing  the  Empress-Regent’s  work  for  her  at  our  own 
expense?  ‘Oh,’  it  is  said,  ‘  because  if  we  do  not  Russia  will 
do  it,  or  Germany,  or  France,  or  the  EmperorMenelek.’  Non¬ 
sense.  Russia  has  more  to  do  than  she  can  manage  already 
— conquest  being  frightfully  expensive — in  Manchuria, 
which,  we  remind  our  readers  for  the  tenth  time,  is  much 
larger  than  France,  and  has  twenty-one  millions  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  ambitions  of  Germany  may  be  great,  but  they 
certainly  do  not  come  south  of  the  Yangtse,  or  include  a 
costly  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empress-Regent ;  while 
France  will  not  move  a  conscript  into  China.  Not  to 
mention  the  dangerous  movement  she  is  preparing  for 
herself  in  the  Hinterland  of  Algeria,  a  movement  in  which 
we  heartily  wish  her  either  victory  or  a  safe  deliverance, 
she  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  hold  down  Indo-China,  which 
her  agents  misgovern,  which  is  boiling  over  with  the  kind 
of  hate  expressed  by  Prince  Inkanthor,  and  which  one  of  her 
ablest  servants  recently  declared  would  demand  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men  to  quell.  Grant,  however,  that  all 
these  Powers,  and  Japan  besides,  waste  their  strength  on 
intervention  in  South  China,  what  business  is  it  of  ours  ? 
We  must,  of  course,  protect  Hong-kong  and  Kowloon,  as 
it  used  to  be  called,  because  we  are  responsible  for  them, 
and  because  they  may  be  attacked  by  bandits  ;  but  the 
notion  that  any  European  Power,  or  even  any  Chinese 
agitator,  will  without  provocation  fire  on  tbe  British  flag, 
and  so  bring  into  the  field  for  no  reason  the  most 
terrible  of  enemies,  is  simply  silly.  The  truth  of  the 
situation  is  just  this.  The  sweltering  mass  of  yellow 
humanity  which  we  call  China  is  visibly  in  the  throes  of 
a  terrible  convulsion,  the  end  of  which  no  man  can  fore¬ 
see.  Her  endless  peoples  are  panting  to  be  rid  of  the 
Manchu  tribe,  which,  for  all  its  bloodthirstiness,  is  more 
nearly  worn  out  than  its  kindred  tribe, the  Turk;  panting 
to  be  rid  of  the  foreigner;  panting,  above  all,  to  find  a 
dynasty  which  can  rule  them  well  upon  the  lines  to  which 
they  cling  ;  which  can,  for  example,  rid  them  of  unbear¬ 
able  corruption  in  their  officials  without  breaking  up  the 
method  of  selection.  As  they  know  of  no  method  but 
massacre,  yet  have  never  been  taught  to  fight,  they  are 
shedding  blood  in  all  directions  aimlessly.  In  a  month 
or  two  there  probably  will  be  an  aim,  some  Chinese 
Emperor  being  proclaimed,  and  then  the  Southern  move¬ 
ment  will  be  a  rush,  as  in  1863,  of  Chinese  upon  the 
Manchus.  Why,  with  our  bitter  experience  of  the 
Manchus,  who  are  as  bloodthirsty  as  Turks  and  much 
more  faithless,  should  we  even  attempt  to  interfere  ? 
‘  Oh,  because  there  will  be  anarchy.’  Let  there  be 
anarchy  for  a  time.  The  whole  history  of  China 
shows  that  the  drift  of  the  people  is  not  towards 
anarchy,  but  towards  a  fossilised  regularity  of  life 
controlled  and  guided  by  a  head  who  is  imagined 
to  represent  the  Fatherhood  of  God  ;  but  suppose 
that  China  does  split  up,  why  should  it  not  split  up  ? 
The  new  problems  a  pulverised  China  would  present  could 
not  be  more  difficult  than  the  problem  she  presents  under 
the  Manchus.  ‘  But  in  anarchy  trade  will  suffer  so 
much.’  We  greatly  doubt  whether  the  people  of  China 
in  their  ten  thousand  green  villages  will  walk  about 
naked,  or  cease  to  eat  opium,  or  give  up  buying  any  of 
the  few  things  they  wish  for  because  of  anarchy ;  but 
even  if  they  do,  we  had  better  bear  the  loss  than  pay  away 
the  profit  of  years  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  countries  we 
cannot  rule.  A  few  concessionaires  and  railway  pro¬ 
moters  and  the  like  may  be  ruined,  but  is  the  policy  of 
an  Empire  to  be  deflected  for  them? 

We  say  “exact  justice  for  the  outrages  done  us,  and 
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then  wait,  extricate  the  victorious  army  from  South 
Africa,  reform  its  constitution  so  that  its  officers  shall 
know  their  work  as  lawyers  and  doctors  know  theirs,  and 
then  intimate  to  the  world  what  we  and  the  Americans 
must  have,  and  if  necessary  take  it.”  The  world  will  not 
light  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  if  it  does,  it  does  not 
much  matter.  The  exacting  of  justice  we  acknowledge 
to  be  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible  if  we  will  but 
wait.  There  is  a  glimmering  of  purpose  and  sense  in  the 
very  latest  accounts.  Prince  Ching  and  Li  Hung  Chang, 
both  bitterly  anti-foreign — indeed,  if  Dr.  Morrison  is 
right,  Prince  Ching  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  the 
condemned — are  “negotiating”  after  their  fashion,  but 
meanwhile  the  Allies  have  hit  upon  a  plan,  which  may  fail 
but  is  at  least  sensible.  They  are  not  going  to  risk  every¬ 
thing  by  a  march  to  Segan,  but  they  think  it  possible  by 
expeditions  from  Pekin  and  Hankow  to  cut  off  all 
supplies,  especially  of  treasure,  from  the  new  capital. 
We  fear  the  territory  to  be  covered  is  too  wide,  but  this 
is  clearly  the  idea  now  dominant,  and  if  it  is  successful  it 
is  a  clever  one.  The  native  armies  now  converging  on 
Segan  will  not  keep  their  discipline  unless  they  are  paid, 
and  if  they  mutiny  they  must  either  surrender  the  guilty 
nobles  to  the  foreigner,  thereby  opening  the  closed  passes, 
or  set  up  a  new  dynasty,  with  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
establish  fresh  relations.  Plans  in  China  usually  fail,  but 
with  the  North  in  tumult,  the  South  in  insurrection,  and 
the  passes  leading  to  Segan  in  foreign  hands,  this  one 
should  at  least  be  possible.  At  all  events,  whether  it  is 
or  not,  our  business  is  to  devise  some  method  of  punishing 
the  guilty,  and  thereto  leave  China  to  muddle  as  she  best 
may  through  her  own  revolution.  We  have  enough  on 
our  hands  already. 

RECONSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  OPPOSITION. 

HAT  is  the  future  of  the  Opposition  in  the  new 
Parliament  ?  That  is  the  question  which  thinking 
men  are  asking  everywhere, — a  question  which  concerns 
not  merely  the  Liberal  party  but  the  whole  nation. 
Unionists  must  desire  quite  as  ardently  as  Liberals  that  the 
Opposition  should  be  saved  from  its  present  position  of 
weakness  and  distraction,  and  that,  united  under  an  able 
leader,  it  should  take  its  proper  place  and  do  its  proper 
work  in  the  constitutional  machine.  Unionists  are 
anxious  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Opposition  because 
they  know  that  without  a  strong  and  vigilant  Opposition 
it  is  impossible  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  any  Government, 
however  able  and  patriotic  its  individual  members  may 
be.  Criticism  and  competition  are  as  essential  to  success 
in  the  work  of  government  as  to  success  in  business,  for 
monopolies  always  tend  to  ossification.  Hence  the  more 
anxious  Unionists  are  to  see  the  present  Government  doing 
its  work  well  and  truly,  the  more  anxious  they  must  be  to 
see  the  Opposition  once  more  placed  on  sound  lines. 

What  chance  is  there  of  a  reformed  Opposition  ?  It 
must  be  confessed  that  when  one  regards  the  present 
state  of  the  Opposition  the  prospect  seems  well-nigh 
hopeless.  They  seem  to  be  absolutely  without  the 
qualit  ies  that  ought  to  belong  to  a  Parliamentary  minority 
faced  by  a  Government  and  a  party  of  exceptional  homo¬ 
geneity  and  also  of  exceptional  ability.  Their  least  disad¬ 
vantage  is  their  want  of  voting  power.  They  have  no  leader, 
they  have  no  definite  policy  at  home  or  abroad,  and  they 
have  not  even  a  set  of  general  principles  upon  which  all  are 
aureed.  Some  are  for  Lord  Rosebery,  some  for  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  Some  glory  in  the  name  of  Pro-Boer,  while 
some  are  as  anti-Boer  and  as  keenly  Imperialist  as  any 
Unionists.  Some,  again,  are  as  sincerely  anxious  to  give 
Ireland  legislative  independence  as  the  Nationalists, 
while  others  have  quite  made  up  fheir  minds  that  the 
Union  shall  never  again  be  imperilled.  Lastly,  some  are 
for  Socialistic  legislation,  while  others  share  the  viewsof  the 
extreme  Manchester  School.  But  though  their  divergence 
of  views  as  to  men  and  measures  seems  so  great,  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  beyond  the  skill  of  a  really  great 
party  leader  to  combine  this  apparently  fortuitous  concourse 
of  warring  atoms  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  or  at  any  rate  a 
mass  sufficiently  homogeneous  for  the  purposes  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  opposition.  But  in  order  to  do  so  there  must 
be,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  renunciation.  In  the  first 
place,  a  leader  must  be  found,  and  when  found  must  be 
obeyed.  In  finding  the  leader  recourse  must  not  be 


had  to  a  man  of  compromise,  who  is  willing  to  try  to 
hold  the  balance  between  contending  factions.  That  may 
answer  in  a  strong  party,  but  it  is  fatal  in  a  weak  one.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  the  Liberal  party  to  take  a  man  who 
had  many  enemies  as  well  as  many  friends,  and  who  for  a 
time  would  drive  a  section  of  the  party  into  revolt,  than  to 
take  a  man  of  compromise.  The  great  thing  for  an  effective 
Opposition  is  not  to  be  strong  in  the  lobbies,  but  to  play 
a  bold  and  consistent  part.  They  must  necessarily  be 
beaten  when  it  comes  to  a  division,  and  it  does  not  at  first 
greatly  matter  by  what  numbers.  What  does  matter  is  that 
the  attacks  of  the  Opposition  shall  be  real  and  pressed  home. 
For  example,  all  Liberals  are  no  doubt  at  present  willing 
to  serve  under  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  but  that 
does  not  make  him  an  effective,  but  an  ineffective,  leader. 
He  is  paralysed  by  trvingto  serve  two  masters.  Aleader  who 
frankly  took  one  side  or  the  other — i.e.,  that  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  or  that  of  Lord  Rosebery — and  accepted  the  con¬ 
sequences  would  really  do  much  better.  No  doubt  he  would 
begin  by  being  repudiated  by  a  large  section  of  his  supposed 
followers,  but  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  really  drew 
blood  from  the  Government  the  deserters  would  come 
back  to  him.  In  opposition  nothing  succeeds  like  oppos¬ 
ing,  and  as  soon  as  a  Liberal  chief  had  scored  a  certain 
number  of  successes  he  would  find  the  whole  party  rally¬ 
ing  behind  him.  Of  course,  such  a  chief  must  have  a 
battle-cry,  a  principle  on  which  to  hang  his  attacks,  but 
that  principle  lies  always  ready  to  the  hand  of  a  leader 
of  Opposition,  and  can  always  be  legitimately  used  by  him. 
That  is  the  principle  of  administrative  efficiency.  It  is  the 
special  function  of  “the  leader  of  her  Majesty’s  Opposition” 
to  do  his  best  to  secure  administrative  efficiency  and  to 
keep  the  Government  of  the  day  up  to  the  mark. 

Could  a  true  leader  of  Opposition  be  found  among  the 
Liberals,  his  first  business,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  to 
tell  his  followers  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  question  of  Home-rule.  That  question  he  would 
declare  had  been  settled,  for  this  generation  at  any 
rate,  by  the  voters,  and  could  not  be  reopened.  No 
doubt  such  a  declaration  would  destroy  the  alliance  with 
the  Irish  party,  and  would  at  first  cost  him  the  support 
of  the  few  fanatical  Home-rulers  who  are  still  to  be 
found  among  the  Liberals.  But  these  last  would  very 
soon  come  back  and  join  any  effective  Opposition,  while 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  even  though  declaring  themselves 
betrayed,  would,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  be  obliged  to 
join  in  attacks  on  a  Unionist  Government.  They  are  by 
necessity  the  helpers  of  the  Opposition,  and  almost  as 
much  when  they  hate  as  when  they  love  the  Liberals. 
Just  in  the  same  way  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  should 
declare  in  the  most  clear  and  open  way  that  the  South 
African  problem  had  been  settled  and  could  not  be 
reopened.  He  should  announce  indeed,  that  he  would 
resist  to  the  last  any  attempt  to  undo  the  incorporating 
of  the  Republics  with  the  Empire,  though  he  would  of 
course  reserve  the  right  of  freely  criticising  the  details  of 
the  settlement.  That,  again,  would  alienate  for  a  time  a  few 
supporters,  but  they  would  all  return  in  time,  for  though 
no  help  would  be  given  either  to  Nationalism  or  to  Little 
Englandism,  support  would  be  welcomed  from  all  quarters 
in  the  work  of  criticising  the  Government.  We  venture 
to  assert,  indeed,  that  if  such  an  Opposition  as  we  have 
indicated  could  be  organised,  the  Liberal  party  would 
soon  be  a  reunited  and  homogeneous  body.  In  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the  Government  the 
fads  and  fancies  would  be  forgotten,  the  dead  issues  of 
Home-ruleand  Little  Englandism  would  fade  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  men  would  wonder  how  it  was  that  they  once 
squabbled  so  wildly  on  mere  personal  issues  such  as  those 
that  grew  out  of  the  rivalry  between  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  Lord  Rosebery.  But  though  we  feel  sure  that  con¬ 
centration  under  an  able  leader  on  the  one  point  of 
securing  administrative  efficiency  throughout  the  nation 
and  Empire  would  revive  the  Liberal  party,  we  are  by  no 
means  hopeful  that  the  Liberal  party  will  immediately 
produce  any  man  capable  of  doing  the  work.  Lord 
Rosebery,  even  if  he  possessed  the  right  temperament, 
which  he  does  not,  is  by  the  grotesque  unfairness  of 
our  Constitution  as  securely  shut  up  in  the  House  of 
Peers  as  if  it  were  a  lunatic  asylum.  Sir  William  Har¬ 
court,  though  he  is  in  many  ways  a  good  political  critic, 
would,  we  fear,  find  it  impossible  to  repudiate  Little 
Englandism  and  Home-rule.  Mr.  Asquith,  though  he 
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would  have  no  difficulty  in  this  latter  respect,  is  said  to 
be  too  much  immersed  in  his  legal  business  to  be  able  to 
give  that  incessant  attention  required  by  a  Parliamentary 
De  Wet, — and  nothing  less  than  a  Parliamentary  De  Wet 
will  do.  The  names  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  of  others  of  course  occur  at  once, 
but  we  cannot  profess  to  have  enough  knowledge  of,  or 
sympathy  with,  the  present  Liberal  party  to  be  able  to 
suggest  the  ideal  leader.  But  perhaps  after  all  the  leader 
matters  less  than  one  might  suppose,  provided  always  that 
he  will  ruthlessly,  and  no  matter  what  amount  of  screaming 
comes  from  his  followers,  lop  off  the  dead  issues  and  fasten 
like  a  ferret  on  the  essential  question  of  administrative 
efficiency. 

We  can  only  end  as  we  began,  by  saying  that  it  is  our 
earnest  desire  that  the  Liberal  party  should  constitute 
themselves  into  an  efficient  Opposition,  because  we  desire 
to  see  the  present  Government  strong  and  sound,  and 
taking  up  in  earnest  the  question  of  administrative 
efficiency.  But  this  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  either  from 
them  or  from  any  Government  unless  there  is  a  real 
Opposition.  Administrative  efficiency  is  all  very  well  as  a 
phrase.  We  are  all  prepared  to  shout  for  it,  and  indeed 
just  now  almost  to  worship  it.  But  between  praise  and 
practice  there  is  a  great  gulf.  When  you  try  to  put  in 
operation  the  principle  of  administrative  efficiency  a 
thousand  unexpected  obstacles  arise.  A  statesman 
honestly  tries  to  act  up  to  it  in  a  great  Department, 
and  not  merely  to  “  carry  on  ”  the  work  of  that 
Department.  He  finds,  however,  that  administrative 
efficiency  if  carried  out  will  tread  on  people’s  toes  in  the 
most  unexpected  places.  It  will  make  his  chief  con¬ 
stituents  furious,  it  will  involve  “  upsetting  ”  the  whole  of 
a  colleague’s  Department,  it  will  lead  to  endless  worries 
for  the  Premier.  If  there  is  a  vigilant  Opposition  the 
reforming  statesman  can  always  say  to  lazy  colleagues  or 
angry  constituents  :  ‘  We  must  put  this  thing  straight,  or 
the  Opposition  will  get  hold  of  it,  and  will  be  able  to 
make  out  an  unanswerable  case  against  us.’  If  he  can 
be  answered,  and  answered  truly;  ‘  Oh,  don’t  trouble  about 
the  Opposition;  they  are  much  too  busy  fighting  among 
themselves  to  worry  about  us,’  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
human  nature  to  resist  the  temptation  to  let  things  alone 
and  not  stir  up  unnecessary  trouble.  The  fear  of  the 
Opposition,  in  fact,  provides  the  steam  required  for  big 
reforms.  Therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  Administration 
is  bound  up  with  the  efficiency  of  the  rival  party,  and  all 
who  wish  the  Government  well  must  wish  for  a  sound  and 
active  Opposition. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

OUR  people  do  not  regard  the  speeches  and  acts  of  the 
German  Emperor  with  the  incurable  and  most  incon¬ 
venient  suspicion  with  which  they  regard  everything  said 
and  done  by  Russian  statesmen.  They  rather  watch  his 
Majesty,  especially  when  he  is  speaking,  with  a  mixture 
of  admiration,  ridicule,  and  alarm, — of  admiration  because 
they  begin  to  recognise  that  he  is  a  really  eloquent  man 
with  large  ideas  always  fermenting  in  his  brain ;  of 
ridicule  because  they  are  by  nature  contemptuous  of 
“  high-falutiu’  ”  expressions- — they  would  not  now  fully 
appreciate  even  Burke — and  of  alarm  because,  from  the 
immense  area  over  which  their  interests  are  spread,  they 
fancy  the  Emperor’s  plans  must  sooner  or  later  collide 
with  their  own  pretensions.  We  have  a  great  respect  for 
popular  instincts,  especially  about  statesmen,  but  we  wish 
our  countrymen  would  take  a  little  trouble  to  formulate 
and  clarify  their  ideas  about  the  Emperor  and  his  plans. 
His  policy  deserves  the  most  attentive  study,  but  our 
people  make  too  much  of  his  speeches.  They  should 
allow  a  little  more  for  the  pleasure  which  a  King  who  has 
found  that  he  can  move  and  delight  his  subjects  by  his 
eloquence  must  feel  in  the  exercise  of  his  unusual  faculty. 
Kings  can  rarely  do  much  outside  their  kingship  except 
flute  a  little  as  Frederick  the  Great  did,  or  utter  boils  mots 
as  Louis  XVIII.  did,  and  a  King  who  can  beat  most 
Bishops  in  a  sermon,  and  most  Foreign  Secretaries  in  a 
speech,  must  be  allowed  a  little  indulgence  for  his  tongue. 
We  did  not  admire  very  much  when  Palmerston  said  of  the 
Englishman  Civis  Romanus  sum,  for  we  did  not  see 
how  the  saying  helped  the  Englishman  to  dominion, 
and  we  are  not  much  alarmed  when  William  II.  prophesies 
the  same  thing  for  the  German,  for  the  Roman  con¬ 


ditions  no  longer  exist.  Rome  never  fought  a  people  but 
once,  and  then  was  nearly  thrashed,  though  the  people 
was  only  a  Semitic  tribe  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  There  will  be  no  Roman  citizen  in  our 
day,  only  a  citizen  entitled  to  the  treatment  he  gives  his 
rivals,  and  especially  to  trade  in  peace  throughout  the 
world,  afraid  of  nothing  except  competition  from  every¬ 
body  else. 

The  Emperor  pleases  his  people,  and  therefore  gets 
more  ships,  by  his  artistic  boasting,  but  it  is  his  policy 
which  demands  attention.  He  has,  as  we  believe,  three 
settled  objects  from  which  he  never  swerves,  though  he 
perpetually  changes  his  methods  of  attaining  them.  One 
is  to  be,  in  appearance  at  least,  a  real  “Imperator,”  a 
sovereign  referee,  felt  throughout  the  world,  an  Augustus 
“  whose  whispered  word  fills  like  pervading  Nature  land 
and  flood,  and  if  but  syllabled  in  wrathful  mood  ”  would 
be  very  terrible  indeed.  That  is  the  object  which  he 
just  permitted  to  appear  in  his  speech  of  the  11th  inst.  at 
Saalburg.  He  will  hardly  attain  that.  He  might  if 
Germany  could  for  twenty  years  give  her  whole  heart  and 
energies  to  the  work,  but  Germany  neither  can  nor  will. 
She  would  like,  no  doubt,  a  great  position,  as  every  other 
people  has  liked  it,  but  she  thirsts  first  of  all  to  be  richer 
and  more  comfortable,  and  she  has  a  terrible  drawback  to 
her  career.  She  must  do  all  her  work,  heavy  or  light,  in 
full  armour.  Nothing  can  alter  her  position  between 
the  restless  Republic  of  France,  her  equal  in  all  but 
training  for  battle,  and  the  ever-growing  might  of 
the  Slav  Empire,  with  a  population  three  times  her 
own  all  ready  to  be  “  food  for  the  cannon,”  all  obeying 
a  single  impulse,  and  all  filled  with  a  vague  idea 
that  for  them  the  world  has  only  just  begun.  If  the 
Germans  give  too  much  of  their  strength  to  a  “  world- 
policy,”  they  will,  as  many  of  their  statesmen  already  per¬ 
ceive,  be  unable  to  remain  permanently  mobilised  as 
against  the  Powers  that  are  squeezing  them,  and  when  that 
alternative  becomes  clear  they  will  reject  the  world- 
policy.  To  reign  over  dependencies  with  a  halter  round 
vour  neck  is  not  alluring.  That  is  the  check  which  will 
keep  back  the  Emperor,  who  is  not  a  Louis  XIV.  but  a 
man  who  means  other  things  besides  personal  exaltations, 
and  will  compel  him  to  surrender  some  of  his  dreams. 
His  second  object  is  to  secure  somewhere  or  other  a  kind 
of  India,  a  dominion  so  full  of  people  that  trade  with 
them  will  keep  his  own  subjects  in  full  work,  and  so  pre¬ 
vent  their  Socialist  theories  from  becoming  dangerous  to 
the  established  order.  He  thought  at  first,  we  believe, 
that  he  could  reach  this  end  by  acquiring  the  glorious 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  we  confess  the 
weakest  thing  we  have  seen  in  him  is  his  abandonment  of 
this  project.  It  might  have  succeeded  magnificently,  for 
it  mattered  nothing  to  any  Continental  Power,  and  we 
doubt  if,  when  the  crisis  arrived,  we  should  have  inter¬ 
fered.  We  should  now  because  Australia  would  protest, 
but  we  might  not  have  intervened  then.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  abandoned,  and  the  Imperial  mind  is  now  set 
on  acquiring  fifty  millions  of  subjects  in  China.  It  is 
with  that  object  that  the  Emperor  is  spending  so  much 
money,  and  collecting  so  many  Volunteers,  and  pressing 
demands  which,  though  just  enough,  will  not  be  conceded 
until  he  can  dictate  his  own  terms.  In  this  object  he  may 
be  successful.  If  his  subjects  will  support  him  fully  he 
will  be  strong  enough,  for  Russia  has  plenty  to  do  in  the 
North  ;  Great  Britain  has  no  interest  except  in  a  liberal 
commercial  treaty,  which  if  he  signs  he  will  observe ;  and 
Japan,  though  horribly  annoyed,  will  hardly  venture  on 
such  a  war  alone.  Whether,  if  successful,  his  people  will 
long  be  satisfied,  we  doubt.  Chinamen  are  very  difficult 
to  govern  except  in  their  own  way — even  the  Russians 
have  not  at  all  succeeded  yet,  massacre  and  government 
not  being  convertible  terms — and  we  have  an  impression 
— it  is  not  yet  a  conviction — that  the  Germans,  who 
make  such  admirable  colonists,  lack  that  power  of 
abstention  which  is  essential  to  Imperial  rule  in 
Asia.  Where  the  Englishman  stands  coldly  aside, 
content  with  order  and  revenue,  the  German  will  have 
things  go  his  own  way,  and  will  be  met  in  the  end 
by  a  resistance  of  which  he  has  no  idea.  Still,  for 
the  time,  and  while  he  lives,  William  II.  may  carry  out 
this  idea  and  hold  a  considerable  Eastern  and  sub-tropical 
dominion.  His  third  object  is  a  dominion  in  which  the 
overspill  of  Germany  may  find  a  new  home  without 
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quitting  the  Empire.  This  idea,  -which  led  to  all  the 
South  African  intrigues,  has  been  undoubtedly  accen¬ 
tuated  of  late  in  his  mind  and  every  German  mind  by  the 
to  them  amazing  revelation  that  Australians  and  Canadians 
are  ready  to  die  for  the  Motherland  ;  but  still  it  is,  as  an 
active  idea,  in  abeyance.  He  probably  does  not  forget 
Brazil,  her  history,  her  emptiness,  and  her  want  of  power, 
and  he  most  certainly  does  not  forget  what  Germans 
could  make  of  Anatolia  if  they  could  ever,  say  while 
Russia  was  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution,  acquire  that 
magnificent  possession.  Many  of  our  readers  will  say 
that  these  are  mere  dreams  ;  but  they  are  dreams,  as  we 
believe,  that  fill  the  heart  of  an  Emperor  who,  though  he 
can  dream,  is  still  a  Hohenzollern,  and  fits  means  to  ends. 

.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  either  in  the  speeches  or  the 
policy  of  the  German  Emperor  for  any  present  alarm. 
His  first  object  clearly  is  no  business  of  ours.  He  may 
think  himself  Caesar  Augustus  if  he  likes,  or  call  himself 
Imperator  Roinanorum,  but  he  will  not  rule  us,  and  that 
is  for  us  the  only  point.  Titles  in  our  day  mean  but  little. 
We  are  not  a  bit  more  oppressed  because  our  own  Queen 
is  also  an  Empress,  nor  are  the  Indians  either.  Queen  or 
Empress,  if  the  Radicals  had  won  the  elections  there  would 
have  been  a  Radical  Government  with  a  Radical  policy  at 
home  and  abroad.  As  to  the  second  object,  if  William  II. 
likes  to  fling  his  sabre  into  the  Chinese  morass,  let  him. 
The  morass  will  probably  swallow  it  up,  and  if  it  does  not, 
we  deal  with  Hamburg  much  more  freely  than  we  do  with 
Hankow.  And  as  to  the  third,  let  us  remember  Lord 
Elgin’s  reflection  upon  the  trend  of  modern  politics. 
“Democracies,”  he  said,  “should  take  short  views.”  So 
should  Kings,  the  power  of  prophecy,  even  for  five 
minutes,  not  being  given  to  men  ;  but  Kings,  being 
individual  and  human,  often — dream. 


IRELAND  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

ALTHOUGH,  in  the  relative  strength  of  Unionist 
and  Nationalist  Members  of  Parliament,  the 
elections  in  Ireland  have  produced  no  change,  the 
losses  in  the  metropolitan  city  and  county  areas 
being  balanced  by  gains  at  Derry  and  Galway,  the 
quality  of  the  Irish  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  it  reassembles  will  be  found  materially 
changed,  and  we  fear  distinctly  for  the  worse.  After 
several  years’  absence  from  Westminster,  Mr.  William 
O’Brien  returns  thither  with  apparently  a  very  large 
following  of  Members  more  or  less  pledged  as  supporters 
of  himself  personally,  and  of  the  programme  of  the 
United  Irish  League,  of  which  he  has  been  the  principal 
founder  and  organiser.  If  not  in  name,  he  will  in  fact  be 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  in  Parliament. 
Mr.  Dillon,  who  was  associated  with  Mr.  O’Brien  in  the 
starting  and  early  developments  of  the  United  Irish 
League,  has  been  comparatively  little  before  the  country 
of  late,  and  indeed  has  few,  if  any,  of  the  qualifications 
required  in  a  successful  chief.  Mr.  John  Redmond,  since 
the  “  reunion  ”  the  titular  leader  of  the  Irish  party,  is  an 
excellent  speaker — certainly  among  the  six  best  in  the  late 
House  of  Commons — and  his  character  is  not  without 
dignity.  So  long  as  it  was  merely  a  question  of  holding 
together  a  small  school  of  Nationalist  politicians,  inspired 
by  a  somewhat  picturesque  cult,  he  fulfilled  that  function 
with  considerable  success.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
his  past  record  to  justify  the  belief  that  his  is 
a  commanding  personality,  capable  of  drawing  into 
allegiance  to  itself  politicians  elected  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  and  under  the  influence  of  a  rival.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  anticipate  that  the  Irish  Nationalists 
at  Westminster  will  be  swayed,  whether  or  not  they  are 
nominally  led,  by  Mr.  Redmond.  Their  chief  inspirer, 
at  the  outset  in  any  case,  must  be  Mr.  William 
O’Brien,  under  whose  auspices,  much  more  definitely 
than  under  those  of  any  other  individual,  they  have  been 
elected.  If,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Redmond  should  develop 
into  the  position  of  the  Irish  leader,  it  will  be  by  the 
display  of  qualities  proving  him  to  be  both  stronger,  and 
either  worse  or  better — probably  worse — than  as  yet  there 
has  been  any  reason  to  suppose  him. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  other  notable  figure  in  Nationalist 
politics  who  returns  to  Westminster.  -  In  the  opinion  of 
capable  judges,' Mr.  Healy  has  a  more  powerful  and  acute 
intelligence  than  any  living  man  among  the  Irish  Home- 
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rulers.  He  is  a  born  legislator.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
he  was  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  the  only  other  Member 
of  the  1880  Parliament,  besides  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
understood  the  great  Land  Act  through  and  through. 
And  with  the  qualities  of  the  legislator  there  go  in  him, 
almost  necessarily,  some  of  those  elements  of  sobriety, 
some  of  that  sense  of  responsibility — however  deeply  they 
may  at  times  have  been  disguised — in  which  Mr.  O’Brien 
is  conspicuously  wanting.  On  his  “  public  form  ” — to 
use  a  modern  slang  expression — Mr.  O’Brien  is,  before  all, 
hysterical,  and  as  wanting  in  balance  as  in  any  kind  of 
sense  of  propriety  or  dignity.  When  they  are  seen  in 
conflict,  as  they  were  two  or  three  weeks  ago  at  a  meeting 
in  Louth  got  up  by  Mr.  O’Brien’s  friends,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  impressed  by  the  coolness  and  resourcefulness 
of  Mr.  Healy  and  the  wild  and  reckless  ineffectiveness  of 
Mr.  O’Brien.  And  yet  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
at  these  elections  it  is  Mr.  O’Brien  who  has  won  and  Mr. 
Healy  who  has  been  altogether  worsted.  He  has,  indeed, 
retained  his  seat  in  Louth,  but  his  brother,  Mr.  Maurice 
Healy,  who  represented  Cork  City  in  the  last  Parliament, 
has  been  defeated  by  Mr.  William  O’Brien  by  an  immense 
majority,  and  in  almost  every  other  case  the  candidates 
specially  associated  with  him  have  been  unsuccessful  at 
the  polls.  In  the  defeat  of  Mr.  William  Murphy  he  has 
lost  a  pillar  of  his  section  of  Nationalism,  a  man  of 
property  and  weight,  and  he  has  had  no  compensating 
victories.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  he  will  return  to  West¬ 
minster  almost,  if  not  quite,  alone. 

That  Mr.  Healy  will  on  that  account  subside  into  a 
nonentity  is  what  certainly  cannot  be  expected.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  many  of  the  new  Members 
actually  regard  themselves  as  the  personal  adherents  of 
Mr.  O’Brien.  Mr.  Healy  will  be  at  Westminster,  on  the 
watch  for  any  slips  and  follies  on  the  part  of  the  man 
who  has  so  repeatedly  and  savagely  insulted  him,  and 
who  is  now  triumphing  over  his  apparent  political 
annihilation.  And  unless  Mr.  O’Brien  develops  a  degree 
of  self-control,  as  well  as  strategical  and  tactical  gifts,  far 
beyond  anything  he  has  hitherto  displayed,  no  long  time 
will  elapse  before  the  solitary  Member  for  North  Louth  will 
find  opportunities  for  exhibiting  his  rival  to  the  Irish  people 
in  some  very  unfavourable  light.  We  need  not  suppose,  per¬ 
haps, that  this  will  happen  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  condition  of  the  small  peasant  farmers  of  the  West, 
whose  condition  is  the  basis  of  whatever  strength  the 
United  Irish  League  possesses.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  any  Nationalist  politician  would  openly  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  a  movement  whose  ostensible 
raison  d'etre  is  the  need  for  addition  to  the  little  holdings 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  congested  districts,  or  else  their 
migration,  on  a  large  scale,  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
But  the  hardships  of  these  unfortunate  people  cannot  domi¬ 
nate  the  whole  field  of  Irish  politics,  and  wherever  in  other 
directions  questions  arise  on  which  acute  and  masculine 
thought,  rather  than  heated  raving,  is  obviously  the  thing 
needed,  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Healy  will  be  found  taking 
a  decided  step  or  two  towards  the  revindication  of  his 
position.  In  such  efforts  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
before  long  he  will  find  recruits  among  some  of  those 
M.P.’s  who  ran  on  the  strict  party,  rather  than  the  inde¬ 
pendent,  ticket. 

Unmoved  by  the  results  of  the  elections  in  Ireland, 
the  Government  have  simply  got  to  pursue  the  line  of 
fair  and  even  dealing  with  all  creeds  and  parties,  and 
of  steady  endeavour  to  improve  the  material  condition 
of  the  country,  by  which  they  have  brought  themselves 
so  much  honour  from  all  enlightened  friends  of  Ireland. 
An  essential  part  of  that  policy  is  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
gested  Districts  Board,  which  deals  directly,  and  on  sound 
lines,  with  precisely  those  unhappy  economic  conditions 
which  the  United  Irish  League  sseks  to  modify  by  the 
pressure  of  “  public  opinion,”  in  methods  all  too  familiar, 
upon  the  holders  of  large  grazing  farms.  The  Irish 
Solicitor-General  has  shown  that,  contrary  to  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  extreme  landlord  faction,  the  Government 
have,  so  far,  prevented  the  League  from  bringing  effective 
intimidation  to  bear  upon  the  extensive  graziers  in  the 
West.  It  is  only  too  likely  that  the  League  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  general  result  of  the  elections,  not  only 
to  bring  before  Parliament,  as  all  Irishmen,  of  course, 
are  more  than  abundantly  entitled  to  do,  their  views  of 
the  proper  legislative  remedies  for  the  hardships  of 
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peasant  farmers  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  but  to  develop 
their  coercive  operations  on  an  extensive  scale.  If  so,  the 
coercion  of  lawlessness  must  be  met  and  beaten  down  by 
the  coercion  of  the  law,  for  which  the  Crimes  Act  happily 
provides  all  needful  facilities.  The  necessity  for  such 
action,  we  hope,  will  not  arise,  but  if  it  should,  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  act  resolutely  with  a  perfectly 
good  conscience  ;  knowing  that  they  are  honestly 
endeavouring  to  grapple  with  the  true  causes  of  dis¬ 
content.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Plunkett,  and  the  undisguised 
indignation  which  that  event  has  caused  in  this  country, 
will,  we  may  hope,  really  strengthen  all  rational  and  fair- 
minded  Unionists  in  Ireland  in  the  resolve  to  sustain  the 
policy  of  justice,  firmness,  and  sympathy.  If,  with  such 
support,  the  Government  pursue  that  line,  there  will  be 
no  need  to  fear  damage  from  the  successes  at  the  polls 
of  Mr.  O’Brien  and  his  League. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  “  EXPERTISING.” 

OME  correspondents  of  a  contemporary  raised  last  week 
a  question  which  we  hoped  they  would  continue  to  argue, 
for  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  of 
casuistry  in  modern  life,  and  one,  too,  which  is  perpetually 
coming  up.  Most  of  the  serious  moral  difficulties  of  that 
kind  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  hut  this  one  meets  us  every 
day.  Is  it  fair  so  to  use  knowledge  as  to  deprive  the  ignorant 
of  their  property,  the  value  of  which  they  have  not  under¬ 
stood  ?  Most  men,  in  practice,  say  it  is  fair.  Thousands  of 
amateurs  as  well  as  dealers  are  every  day  seai’ching  the  by¬ 
ways  of  the  world  for  treasures,  which  they  know  to  he 
treasures,  but  which  they  hope  the  owners  will  deem  to  be  of 
little  worth.  The  majority  of  mankind  think  age  a  drawback 
to  any  article,  while  a  minority  'value  it  above  all  other  attri¬ 
butes.  When  the  experts  find  anything,  they  give  no  hint  of 
its  value,  but  offer  a  small  price,  or  produce  the  small  price 
asked,  and  walk  off!  with  their  prizes,  exulting  in  their  skill, 
and  entirely  contented  in  their  consciences.  They  are  most 
of  them  decent  people ;  they  would  not,  even  if  hungry,  steal 
pence  out  of  a  blind  man’s  tray ;  yet  they  will  deprive  the 
mentally  blind  of  half  or  three-fourths,  or  even  nine-tenths, 
of  the  value  of  their  possessions.  They  are  even  proud  of  the 
fact.  They  do  not  often  lacerate  the  seller  by  telling  him 
what  in  his  ignorance  he  has  parted  with,  though  we  have  once 
at  least  known  that  done,  the  buyer  coolly  remarking  as  he 
left  the  shop  that  the  bronze  he  had  purchased  for  six 
pounds  was  worth  at  least  sixty ;  but  in  all  other 
company  they  are  proud  of  their  achievements.  ‘  I  got  that 
chest  in  a  cottage,’  says  one,  ‘from  an  old  woman  for  ten 
shillings,  and  I  suppose  it  is  worth  even  at  auction  at  least  as 
many  pounds.’  ‘I  bought  a  little  picture  in  Cairo,’  says 
another,  ‘  for  a  hundred  francs,  and  sold  it  in  London,  to  a 
dealer  too,  for  three  hundred  pounds.’  ‘  I  got  the  whole  con¬ 
tents  of  an  old  palazzo,’  says  a  third,  ‘  for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  three  vases  among  the  stuff  repaid  my  whole 
expenses.’  They  even  recount  their  feats  in  books,  and  no 
more  dream  of  defending  themselves  than  Maecenas  does  of 
defending  himself  for  buying  at  the  price  asked  the  pictures 
of  the  artist  struggling  towards  fame.  In  one  particular  form 
of  bargaining  with  the  blind  they  not  only  boast  of  their  suc¬ 
cesses,  but  are  openly  admired  for  them.  There  are  excellent 
men  in  every  society  and  every  capital  who  have  an  accurate, 
sometimes  a  profound,  knowledge  of  the  pecuniary  value  of 
books,  and  if  they  see  a  scarce  one  offered  for  a  few  shillings 
or  pence,  will  buy  it  with  glee,  carry  it  home  exulting,  and 
receive  praise  from  their  friends  because  they  have  done  what 
deprived  a  blind  man  of  part  of  the  property  that  belonged  to 
him.  The  seller  is  precisely  in  the  position  of  the  blind  man ; 
that  is,  he  does  not  see,  cannot  see,  what  it  is  that  is  being 
taken  away  from  him.  Can  that  be  right  by  any  reasonable 
code  of  ethics,  and  especially  by  the  Christian  code,  the 
very  basis  of  which  is  that  you  should  do  unto  others 
what  you  desire  them  to  do  unto  you  ?  If  you  may 
take  away  J ohn  Smith’s  book  for  sixpence  when  it  is  worth 
six  pounds,  why  may  you  not  take  away  J  ohn  Smith’s  silver 
spoons  ? 

We  have  stated  the  case  for  that  side  pretty  strongly,  and 
.we  are  not  surprised  that  to  many  good  men  it  seems  abso- 
.lutely  unanswerable ;  but  Christianity  and  common -sense  are 


rarely  incompatible,  and  there  is  an  answer,  though  it  does 
not  quite  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  usual  one,  that  you 
must  not  buy  to  great  advantage  from  a  private  person,  but 
may  buy  in  market  overt,  and  especially  may  buy  of  a 
dealer  in  the  article,  is  in  our  judgment  no  answer  at  all. 
There  is  an  immense  difference  in  the  gentlemanliness  of 
the  two  acts,  there  being  a  tacit  contract  in  society  that 
except  when  a  horse  is  in  question  men  are  to  bargain  with 
the  cards  on  the  table,  and  not  to  use  secret  knowledge  ;  but 
where  is  the  difference  in  honesty  ?  The  complaint  is  that 
the  buyer  is  by  the  strength  of  superior  knowledge  taking 
away  the  property  of  the  seller,  and  whether  the  latter  is  a 
tradesman  or  private  person  does  not,  if  that  is  true,  signify 
one  jot.  You  might  as  well  say  that  to  burgle  Mr.  Garrard’s 
shop  was  not  robbery,  but  to  burgle  a  private  house 
was.  Except  as  regards  sales  at  auction,  the  defence  is 
not  worth  a  straw,  and  it  is  only  sufficient  there  because 
you  are  giving  in  an  auction  the  highest  price  there  is 
to  give.  We  suspect  that  even  there,  if  we  have  stated 
the  whole  case  fairly,  the  true  counsel  of  perfection  would  be 
to  tell  the  owner  of  his  mistake  and  the  bidders’  mistake,  and 
to  pay  him  the  difference.  The  truth  is,  we  have  not  stated 
the  whole  case,  but  only  that  of  the  seller.  There  is  the  buyer 
also  to  be  considered  and  his  rights.  The  moralist  who  con¬ 
demns  bargain-seeking  as  dishonesty  is  asking  the  buyer  to 
give  away  his  knowledge  to  some  one  he  does  not  know  and 
does  not  care  about,  and  why  should  he  do  that?  He  is 
generous  if  he  does,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  be  generous 
when  he  does  not  want  to  be,  or  to  give  away  gratis  a  power 
which  it  may  have  cost  him  years  to  acquire,  and  which  is 
at  all  events  Ids,  just  as  much  as  the  other  man's  spoons. 
Intellectual  property  may  be  intangible,  but  it  is  property  just 
as  much  as  plate.  The  buyer  of  the  object  of  desire  has  only 
to  pass  on  and  the  object  recedes  at  once  to  the  value  it 
possesses  in  the  mind  of  the  ignorant  owner.  The  buyer  by 
his  knowledge,  in  fact,  makes  the  value  as  much  as  if  he 
possessed  the  Rosicrucian’s  secret  and  could  turn  lead  into 
gold.  It  is  surely  an  extreme  version  even  of  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  to  say  that  he  is  bound  to  be  philanthropic,  and  teach 
the  ignorant  man  the  value  of  his  possession  before  he  passes 
on.  That  would  really  involve  this  consequence,  that  no  man 
possessing  a  sovereign  had  a  right  to  walk  on  if  another  man 
wanted  it,  a  doctrine  which  would  dissolve  civilisation  at  a 
blow,  and  make  the  beggar  the  master  of  mankind.  The 
moralist  who  insists  that  John  Smith  shall  give  full  value  for 
an  editio  princeps  which  the  dealer  thinks  an  ordinary  copy  is 
asking  not  for  justice,  but  for  generosity,  the  moral  virtue  of 
which  is  taken  out  of  it  by  its  being  made,  so  to  speak,  com¬ 
pulsory.  The  buyer  is,  in  fact,  to  subscribe  heavily,  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not,  for  the  benefit  of  the  seller.  We  think 
we  can  make  this  clear  by  stating  a  crucial  instance.  The 
buyer  for  the  British  Museum  hears  of  a  book,  very  rare 
and  still  wanting  on  his  shelves,  and  is  asked  on  inquiry  £5 
for  it.  It  is  worth,  say,  £50.  Is  the  buyer,  who  is,  of  course, 
a  trustee  for  the  taxpayer,  to  pay  the  £5,  or  to  make  the  tax¬ 
payer  contribute  £45  for  the  seller’s  benefit?  The  latter 
answer  is  impossible,  and  yet  if  the  question  is  one  of  simple 
honesty,  as  we  see  is  alleged,  that  is  what  he  ought  to  do. 
We  do  not  see,  we  confess,  where  an  answer  to  this  answer 
is  to  be  found,  except  in  the  principle  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  make  a  market  of  any  special  faculty  he  may  possess,  but 
is  bound  to  use  it,  asking  only  a  living  wage,  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  which  is  not,  as  we  judge,  Christianity,  but  Socialism. 

Is  there  then  no  practical  rule  which  can  be  applied  in  such 
cases?  We  should  say  that  the  simplest  was  never  to  per¬ 
suade.  If  the  seller  is  a  dealer,  pay  his  price  and  go  away ;  if 
he  is  a  private  person,  either  pay  his  price,  if  he  has  fixed  one, 
or,  if  he  has  not,  offer  one,  and  but  one,  and  go  away,  success¬ 
ful  or  unsuccessful.  Do  not  deny  if  challenged  that  the 
object  desired  is  worth  much  more  though  you  will  not  give 
it,  and  do  not  under  any  circumstances  buy  below  value 
where  the  motive  of  sale  is  clearly  imperative  poverty.  The 
seller  then  is  not  really  a  free  agent,  and  though  you  are  not 
bound  to  be  generous,  you  aije  bound  not  to  justify  Traddles’s 
great  argument,  that  no  man  knows  how  mean  a  man  can  be 
if  he  gives  his  whole  mind  to  it.  It  comes,  in  short,  in  plain 
English  to  this,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  give  away 
your  knowledge,  which  is  your  property,  when  buying,  but  you 
are  not  at  liberty  to  tell,  or  to  act,  lies. 
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ROUSSEAU’S  COUNTRY. 

T  is  announced  that  Les  Charmettes,  the  home  of  Madame 
de  Warennes,  where  Rousseau  for  a  time  found  shelter, 
is  to  he  sold.  In  these  days  of  improvements,  few  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  genuine  private  houses  are  to  he  found,  and 
certainly  few  more  charming.  The  place  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  quiet  arcaded  old  city  of  Chambery, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  tourist  knows  rather  because  of 
its  proximity  to  Aix-les-Bains  than  for  its  own  sake.  But 
there  are  few  more  pleasant  cities  in  France  than  Chamhery, 
with  its  fresh  green  public  garden  watered  by  a  stream,  its 
cathedral,  its  dignified  old  streets  with  their  arcades,  and  its 
glorious  situation.  Lift  your  eyes  above  the  roofs  and  you 
see  the  white  cross  high  on  its  mountain  summit,  while  in  every 
direction  charming  walks  invite  your  footsteps.  For  Rousseau, 
the  genuine  lover  of  Nature,  the  pioneer  of  the  modem 
rambler,  no  place  could  have  held  greater  attractions. 

After  winding  one’s  way  past  those  big  barracks  which  form 
the  least  attractive  feature  of  an  average  French  city,  one 
arrives  at  a  leafy  country  lane,  bordered  with  woodland,  and 
in  autumn  thick  with  wild  berries.  A  few  straggling  pas¬ 
sengers  and  an  occasional  cart  form  the  sole  indications  of 
active  life.  Les  Charmettes  is  on  the  right,  and  you  reach  it 
along  a  path  cut  in  the  garden.  Such  a  garden,  redolent  of 
the  last  century,  suggestive  of  the  age  before  the  modern  life- 
scramble  began  !  Thick  walls  of  box,  old-fashioned  flowers, 
sunny  walls  with  burdens  of  luscious  fruit,  ancient  pear  trees, 
large  melons, — one’s  thoughts  instantly  revert  to  that  delight¬ 
ful  poem  on  a  garden  by  Marvell,  and  one  sinks  in  sensuous 
ease  into  a  rustic  seat — 

"Annihilating  all  that’s  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade.” 

In  a  sense  the  garden  pleases  more  than  the  house.  You  feel 
the  charm  of  Nature,  the  beauty  of  a  garden  that  is  still 
attended  to  with  industrious  care,  but  you  would  not  so 
greatly  desire  to  live  in  the  house.  It  is  rather  musty,  the 
doors  do  not  fit,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  cold,  and  perhaps 
damp.  The  historic  associations  are  not  altogether  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  a  long  tenantless  gap  makes  the  place  seem  home¬ 
less.  Interesting,  however,  it  certainly  is,  and  well  preserved, 
with  many  indications  of  the  singular  woman  and  of  the 
strange,  erratic,  impulsive  genius  whom  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
more  deserving  of  hanging  than  most  of  the  criminals  of 
Newgate.  Taken  altogether,  the  tourist  can  scarcely  feel 
anything  but  pleasure  in  looking  on  so  famous  a  scene. 

To  the  reader  of  the  “  Confessions”  the  whole  region  round 
Chamhery  should  be  full  of  interest,  if  not  for  Rousseau’s 
sake,  then  for  the  sake  of  history  and  scenery.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  English  people  do  not  read  the  famous  book  which 
Rousseau  composed  in  England,  or  that  they  do  not  dream  of 
the  glorious  and  varied  scenery  to  be  found  in  this  part  of 
France  which  skirts  the  mighty  eastern  borderland  of  Mont 
Blanc  ?  Certain  it  is  that  outside  Aix-les-Bains  scarcely  any 
English  tourists  are  to  be  found.  The  present  writer,  during  a 
long  series  of  pedestrian  rambles,  only  found  three,  and  those  at 
a  hotel  in  Annecy.  Yet  scarcely  any  part  of  Europe  possesses 
more  charm.  You  are  not  in  the  midst  of  the  high  Alps,  but 
you  see  the  great  snow-clad  peaks  and  aiguilles  of  Mont  Blanc 
from  many  points  of  view,  and  if  you  have  imagination  it 
is  perhaps  stirred  more  by  the  thought  of  the  tremendous 
crevasses  from  which  you  are  separated  by  the  smiling  green 
slopes  and  lovely  sheets  of  water  and  secluded  valleys  just 
because  of  the  contrast  between  the  awful  and  the  beautiful 
aspects  of  Nature.  Neither  in  Switzerland  nor  the  Bavarian 
or  Styrian  Alps  is  the  scenery  more  varied.  No  wonder  that 
Taine  loved  the  Lake  of  Annecy  and  did  much  of  his  work 
there.  It  has  not  the  supreme  grandeur  of  Lucerne,  Geneva, 
or  the  Konigs-see,  but  it  is  as  good  a  lake  to  live  by  as  any, 
perhaps  better,  for  you  feel  more  at  home  amid  its  emerald 
meadows  and  swelling  green  hills  dotted  over  with  pretty 
chalets,  and  you  are  never  overwhelmed  by  the  tourist 
element.  The  majority  of  the  passengers  on  the  steamer 
are  country  folk  returning  with  their  purchases  from  Annecy, 
and  alighting  at  the  little  wooden  piers,  until,  by  the  time 
you  have  reached  the  other  end,  but  few  people  are  left. 
Annecy  itself  cannot  be  praised  too  highly  as  a  place  of  sojourn 
for  a  few  golden,  restful  days.  The  quaint  streets,  the  canals,  the 
old  houses  with  their  carved  timber  balconies,  the  lovely  shaded 


park  on  the  edge  of  the  placid,  deep-blue  lake, — Europe 
or  the  world  has  not  much  to  show  more  beautiful.  The 
mountains  are  not  close  by  Annecy  as  they  are  by  Chambery ; 
there  is  a  greater  sense  of  space,  as  there  is  a  more  vivid 
impression  of  luscious  green.  But  either  place  is  very  near 
to  an  earthly  paradise. 

From  either  city  to  Grenoble  is  but  a  short  journey,  but 
here  you  emerge  on  quite  a  different  scene.  Chambery  and 
Annecy  are  quiet  spots,  except  in  the  former  case  on  the  day 
of  the  great  musical  fetes,  which  attract  the  whole  country 
for  miles  round,  but  Grenoble  is  by  comparison  a  bustling 
provincial  capital,  which  only  escapes  being  a  large  town  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  off  the  main  lines  of  railway  com¬ 
munication.  It  was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Gaul,  and  its 
roads  rang  to  the  tread  of  the  Roman  legions.  It  was  the 
first  city  in  which  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution 
took  root  and  clearly  manifested  themselves,  as  a  fine  public 
tablet  will  remind  you.  In  the  old  hotel  of  the  ‘  Three 
Dauphins  ’  (crowded  usually  by  the  commis-voyageurs)  a  plate 
on  the  wall  tells  you  that  Napoleon  stayed  there  on  his  way 
from  Elba  to  Paris.  Altogether  a  fine  old  historic  city, 
which  impresses  you  not  less  by  its  glorious  situation  than  by 
its  aspect  of  dignity  and  even  grandeur.  It  has  its  modem 
Parisian  streets  and  boulevards,  but  you  pass  them  by  for  the 
older  part  with  its  winding  lanes,  high  roofs,  and  old  houses, 
the  river  rushing  in  its  onward  course  through  the  heart  of 
the  city.  A  sunset  at  Grenoble  is  a  memory  to  be  treasured, 
like  the  view  from  the  fortress  at  Salzburg  or  the  view  of 
Florence  from  Fiesole.  The  city  is  all  aglow  with  golden 
light,  and  behind  it  is  the  long  range  of  mountain,  its  shades 
varying  from  a  deep  purple  to  a  pale  lavender,  so  apparently 
dreamlike  and  ethereal  that  one  would  scarcely  be  surprised 
to  see  the  whole  entrancing  vision  melt  away. 

If  you  are  at  Grenoble  you  will  not  wish  to  leave  Rousseau’s 
country  without  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  with  Matthew  Arnold’s  noble  “Stanzas”  in 
your  mind.  The  railway  takes  you  to  Voiron,  whence 
a  mountain  railway  carries  you  by  winding  routes  to 
a  little  town,  whence  you  may  walk  or  drive  to 
the  “  world-famed  Carthusian  home.”  The  beautiful 
mountain  road,  overlooking  a  deep  gorge,  ended,  you  see 
the  towers  of  the  huge  grey  building  and  its  walls,  out¬ 
buildings,  and  gardens  rise  before  you,  surrounded  by  the 
well-wooded  mountain  fastnesses.  In  front  of  the  greensward 
is  the  grand  entrance  (beneath  which  a  man  must  bid  his 
woman  companions  farewell,  for  they  cannot  enter  here), 
which  leads  into  that  old-world  court  where  are  the  cold 
fountains  that  eternally  plash  into  the  marble  basins  night 
and  day.  The  heat  of  the  valley  has  yielded  to  a  delicious 
coolness,  which  becomes  deadly  cold  at  night,  even  in  summer. 
An  awe  creeps  over  your  spirit  as  you  recall  that  for  a 
thousand  years  holy  souls  have  offered  up  prayer  on  this  lonely 
mountain.  Truly  it  is  one  of  the  sacred  shrines  of  Europe. 
And,  whatever  your  creed,  you  cannot,  when  you  are  aroused 
from  the  little  cell  assigned  to  you,  and  hasten  along  the  bare 
icy  corridors  to  the  midnight  Mass,  help  feeling  that  this  is 
one  of  the  experiences  of  life.  You  are  taken  from  everyday 
affairs,  the  vulgarity  and  noise  of  secular  existence  are  for¬ 
gotten,  and  you  gaze  from  the  gallery  down  into  the  darkened 
church,  its  solitary  light  burning  on  the  high  altar,  and  the 
black  stalls  filled  with  those  dim  white  forms  sequestered 
from  the  world,  feeling  as  though  you  had  passed  the  dark 
portal  and  had  reached  some  other  state.  The  Grande 
Chartreuse  is  not,  in  these  days  of  excursions,  all  that  it  was, 
but  it  is  still  a  place  of  quiet  and  repose  for  the  spirit.  The 
monks  look  happy,  the  plain  but  excellent  fare  is  good  for 
the  body,  and  the  keen  cool  air  and  delightful  woodland  walks 
serve  body  and  soul  too. 

Altogether,  we  recommend  Savoy  and  Dauphiny  to  those 
who  love  the  most  delicious  natural  scenery  blended  and 
heightened  by  human  associations.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
Rousseau  to  the  Carthusian  brotherhood,  but  both  belong  to 
the  wonderful  movement  of  "Western  Europe,  neither  can  be 
alien  to  the  comprehensive  mind.  There  is  no  part  of  Europe, 
either,  where  one  finds  more  courtesy  or  sees  greater  signs  of 
widespread  prosperity.  The  rich  green  meadows  and  the  thick 
clustering  orchards  are  owned  by  an  intelligent  and  indus¬ 
trious  people  who  love  their  native  haunts,  who  are  simple, 
pious,  and  peaceful.  The  region  affords  rest  for  heart  and 
brain,  and  a  golden  harvest  of  loveliness  for  the  quiet  eye. 
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PRIZES  AND  BLANKS  AT  THE  “  ZOO.” 

SURPRISE  visit  to  the  “  Zoo  ”  is  like  a  draw  in  a 
lottery.  The  collection  of  animals  is  not  like  the 
shelves  of  a  library,  in  which  gaps  can  be  filled  up  by  ordering 
a  new  copy,  or  new  works  bought  if  the  cash  is  available. 
Many  of  the  “  living  pictures  ”  cannot  be  always  obtained 
for  money.  Among  those  that  can  be  bought  there  is  every 
possible  degree  of  excellence  or  badness,  due  to  causes  impos¬ 
sible  to  foresee,  such  as  good  health  on  the  journey,  or  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  animal,  and  it  often  happens  that 
though  the  collection  contains  an  example  of  some  more  than 
usually  attractive  creature,  it  is  immature,  or  in  some  way 
disappointing.  The  objects  which  send  a  visitor  back  with 
the  pleasantest  sense  of  success  are  very  fine  and  splendid 
examples  of  well-known  creatures,  “  topical  ”  animals,  about 
which  curiosity  is  aroused  at  the  moment,  rare  species  very 
seldom  seen  in  Europe,  and  creatures  which  he  or  she  has 
been  reading  about  lately,  and  can  see  and  compare  with  the 
fresh  facts  or  impressions  conveyed  by  books. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Gardens  are  particularly  rich  in 
prizes  of  all  these  kinds.  They  contain  several  animals  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  physique,  among  them  the  largest,  most  savage,  and 
most  magnificently  developed  male  tiger  seen  in  England  for 
many  years ;  a  number  of  South  African  animals,  about  which 
the  war  has  aroused  curiosity  and  revived  a  desire  to  know  more ; 
and  the  forerunners  of  what  will  probably  form  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  menagerie,  the  large  game  of  Northern 
Asia,  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  mountains  of  Manchuria 
and  Pekin.  Foreign  wars  always  send  a  few  captured  animals 
to  the  “  Zoo,”  beasts  which  have  been  kept  as  pets  by  soldiers 
or  sailors.  But  it  rarely  happens  that  the  beginning 
of  a  war  enriches  the  collection.  Mr.  Kruger’s  lion  is  the 
exception,  and  was  despatched  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
as  a  snub  to  this  nation,  not  captured  and  brought  home  at 
the  end  as  a  trophy.  The  lion,  which  happens  to  be  a  lioness, 
presented  by  Mr.  Rhodes  to  the  Pretoria  “  Zoo,”  was  solemnly 
declared  an  Outlander,  and  not  fit  to  associate  with  the 
animals  of  true  burghers,  and  cast  forth  with  other  British 
residents  beyond  the  borders.  She  is  a  graceful,  slenderly 
built  lioness,  unlike  any  that  has  been  seen  in  the  collection 
for  many  years,  remarkable  for  the  narrowness  of  her  head 
and  the  length  of  her  tail,  which  ends  in  a  very  large  tuft  of 
velvety  black  hair.  Her  temper  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  ungallant  treatment  she  met  with  at  her  debut  in 
public  life.  Another  animal  referred  to  in  recent  news  from 
Pretoria  is  the  Chacma  baboon.  Two  officers  escaping  from 
Pretoria  were  about  to  cross  a  river,  when  they  saw  on  the 
opposite  bank  a  troop  of  these  baboons  coming  down  to  drink. 
They  were  so  sensible  of  the  danger  of  irritating  these  beasts, 
or  of  making  the  troop  utter  their  barks  and  yelps  of  alarm,  that 
they  remained  for  two  hours  up  to  their  necks  in  water  until 
the  troop  retired.  Some  surprise  was  expressed  that  the  officers 
should  pay  regard  to  “a  troop  of  monkeys.”  Any  one  who 
shares  this  feeling  may  see  at  the  “  Zoo,”  probably  for  the  first 
time  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  full-grown  male  Chacma.  A 
soldier  writing  home  from  the  front  described  a  locust  as 
“  something  between  a  bird  and  a  fly.”  This  baboon  is  “  some¬ 
thing  between  a  monkey  and  a  boar.”  Its  head,  shoulders, 
tusks,  and  muscles  show  immense  strength,  and  its  size  is 
greater  than  the  measurements  given  in  a  recent  work  on 
South  African  mammals.  It  is  3  ft.  8  in.  long  from  the  nose 
to  the  end  of  the  body,  and  when  it  stands  upright  its  head  is 
4  ft.  4  in.  from  the  ground.  The  baboons  have  maintained  their 
place  in  S  outh  Africa  against  all  enemies,  including  man,  and 
are  likely  to  do  so  for  some  years  to  come.  That  deadly  enemy 
of  South  African  game,  the  Cape  hunting-dog,  may  also  be 
seen  at  the  “  Zoo,”  as  active  and  irrepressible  as  Brehm 
describes  it.  The  single  specimen  is  a  young  one,  as  tame  as 
a  domestic  dog  when  with  its  keeper,  but  always  jumping, 
snapping,  and  in  movement.  Like  other  wild  dogs  it  cannot 
bark,  but  it  utters  the  sharp  yelp  which  travellers  who  have 
seen  it  hunting  its  prey  have  described. 

Now  that  the  stags  are  “roaring”  on  all  the  Highland 
hills,  those  in  the  greatly  increased  collection  of  deer  in  the 
Gardens  are  ready  to  do  battle  either  with  each  other 
or  with  any  living  creature.  In  the  deer-sheds  there  is 
now  a  series  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may 
call  the  “  red  ”  deer  of  the  world,  from  Britain  to  the 


Rocky  Mountains.  The  series  begins  with  the  Scotch  red 
stags,  and  ends  with  the  wapiti.  But  between  these  are  the 
intermediate  forms — if  they  are  links  and  not  wholly  distinct, 
as  the  bison  of  Europe  and  America  are — of  a  number  of  other 
deer  of  the  same  type,  found  between  Western  Europe  and 
North  America.  These  are  not  commonly  seen,  because  their 
haunts  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Altai,  and  other  mountains  o£ 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia  have  only  lately  been  sufficiently 
accessible  for  collectors  to  bring  such  large  animals  across  the 
Siberian  and  Russian  steppes.  The  most  remarkable  is  the> 
Asiatic  wapiti.  The  term  is  correct,  for  except  in  the  colour  of 
the  coat,  and  in  having  a  more  slender  build,  these  are  almost! 
identical  with  the  wapiti  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  tradi-' 
tions  of  the  Tartar  hunters  have  always  maintained  that  there, 
was  a  gigantic  stag  in  the  Altai ;  but  it  was  believed  that  this 
was  only  the  very  large  red-deer  of  Northern  Asia.  It  is  now 
stated  that  this  Asiatic  wapiti  has  the  largest  horns  of  any  deer, 
surpassing  the  American  species,  though  those  who  have  seen 
the  immense  antlers  in  the  collections  of  Lord  Powerscourt 
and  others  can  hardly  credit  the  idea  of  a  larger  head  being 
carried  by  a  lighter  stag.  The  specimens  of  these  Asiatic 
wapiti  now  at  the  “  Zoo  ”  have  produced  young,  both  a  male 
and  a  female,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  breed  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  successfully  as  that  of  the  American  wapiti  in  the 
same  collection.  A  comparison  of  the  horn  growth  of  the 
two  species  would  be  interesting  and  easily  made.  The  other 
link  between  the  giant  stags  of  America  and  the  Scotch  deei 
is  the  maral  stag,  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  “  Maral  ” 
is  the  name  given  to  red-deer  from  the  forests  of  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Manchurian  hills ;  but  very  little  is 
known  of  them  except  the  general  tradition  of  their  size- 
Those  killed  in  the  Eastern  half  of  Siberia  are  shot  when  the 
horns  are  in  the  velvet,  that  the  latter  may  be  sent  to  China 
and  used  as  a  tonic  for  nervous  decay.  The  “  ginseng,”  as  it 
is  called,  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  venison,  which  is 
almost  useless  at  the  season  when  the  horns  are  growing.  But 
the  result  is  that  no  antlers  of  the  Eastern  “maral”  are  ever 
seen  in  collections.  As  the  standard  of  size  in  md-deer  in¬ 
creases  steadily  as  the  range  extends  eastwards,  the  German 
stags  being  larger  than  those  of  Scotland,  and  the  Carpathian 
stags  larger  than  those  of  Germany,  those  of  the  Eastern  Siberian 
or  Manchurian  forests  will  probably  be  found  to  be  gigantic. 
The  maral  at  the  “  Zoo  ”  is  from  the  Caucasus.  But  he  is  a 
magnificent  stag,  with  very  fine  heavy  antlers.  At  the 
present  time,  with  his  neck  swollen  like  a  bull’s,  his  eyes 
rolling,  his  lips  dripping  foam  and  water,  and  charging  the 
railings  with  his  antlers  in  the  effort  to  knock  down, 
demolish,  and  put  to  confusion  every  one  who  comes  near 
him,  he  is  the  finest  study  in  stags  seen  in  London  for  many 
years. 

The  curious  visitor  to  the  Gardens  whose  attention  is  not 
too  closely  given  to  the  authorised  inhabitants  of  the 
menagerie  occasionally  re  cognises  an  old  acquaintance,  who 
is  there  as  a  volunteer.  In  the  great  hall  of  the  Museum  o£ 
Natural  History,  among  other  examples  of  the  structure  of 
insects,  is  a  most  forbidding  cockroach,  blatta  Orientalis.  It 
is  about  three  times  as  large  as  an  English  “  blackbeetle,”  and 
is  well  known  to  sailors  in  the  tropics  as  one  of  the  many 
pests  of  ships.  This  tropical  or  Eastern  cockroach  has 
been  transported  to  the  “  Zoo,”  the  eggs  being  carried  there 
in  packing  cases  containing  reptiles  and  beasts  from  warm 
countries,  and  has  found  a  congenial  climate  in  the  reptile 
house.  All  cockroaches,  Oriental  or  otherwise,  are  very  fond 
of  water,  having,  like  most  other  loafers  and  vagrants,  an 
unquenchable  thirst.  As  the  foreign  cockroach  flies  by  night, 
when  it  looks  like  an  enormous  water-beetle,  it  has  been  able 
to  occupy  an  ideal  home,  an  island,  full  of  caves  and  sur¬ 
rounded  not  only  with  water  but  by  abundance  of  food.  The 
island  is  a  big  log  in  the  centre  of  the  steamy  crocodile  pool. 
The  log  is  full  of  splits  and  crevices,  in  which  these  monster 
cockroaches  live,  and  from  which  they  keep  a  bright  look-out 
for  the  bits  of  soaked  bread,  bun,  apple,  and  other  eatables 
which  people  who  think  that  crocodiles  are  like  roach,  and 
will  nibble  bread,  drop  into  the  muzzles  of  the  sleeping 
saurians.  When  a  large  piece  of  bread  floats  up  against 
the  log  the  cockroaches  make  up  a  salvage  party,  and 
dragging  it  to  their  main  cave  below,  make  a  communal 
feast.  Numbers  are  caught  and  used  as  food  for  the  insect¬ 
eating  lizards,  so  they  are  to  some  extent  a  useful  importa. 
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tion.  In  contrast  to  this  unasked  migration  of  foreign 
insects  is  the  curious  persistency  with  which  the  old 
black  rat,  perhaps  the  rarest  of  British  mammals  except  the 
wild  cat,  lingers  as  a  wild  animal  in  the  precincts  of  the  “  Zoo.” 
The  last  which  the  writer  saw  there  was  in  one  of  the  ante¬ 
lope’s  stalls.  It  was  feeding  on  crushed  oats,  and  was  without 
doubt  a  genuine  old  English  black  rat.  One  was  lately  caught 
in  a  trap  by  one  of  the  keepers.  If  they  show  any  signs  of 
increasing  in  the  Gardens,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  obtain 
Tome  alive  and  perpetuate  their  race. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  SPEED  TO  COMMERCE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  article  in  the  Spectator  of  October  13th 
upon  “  The  Importance  of  Speed  to  Commerce,”  I  should  like, 
as  a  director  of  one  of  the  principal  shipping  companies 
interested,  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  that  portion 
which  refers  specially  to  speed  upon  the  Atlantic.  I  cannot 
admit  that  the  charge  of  supineness  which  is  brought  against 
us  as  shipowners  is  correct.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since 
British  ships  were  the  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  but  while  we 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  present  position  of  matters,  there  is 
far  more  to  be  considered  than  merely  the  question  of  holding 
the  “  record.”  Even  if  we  have  lately  been  beaten  in  speed, 
the  shipping  companies  of  this  country  are  far  ahead  of  those 
of  other  countries  in  possessing  ships  of  the  greatest  size, 
which,  in  view  of  transport  and  freight  requirements,  is  not 
less  important  than  speed.  To  my  mind,  however,  there  is 
one  most  important  factor  bearing  upon  the  whole  question, 
to  which  your  article  makes  no  allusion,  and  that  is  the  strong 
support  which  is  given  by  foreign  Governments,  by  monetary 
assistance  and  otherwise,  to  their  shipping  companies  which  are 
competing  with  British  lines.  As  against  this,  the  support  given 
by  the  British  Government  is  comparatively  small.  I  am  not 
advocating  subsidies,  but  the  time  may  come  when  the 
Government  of  this  country  will  find  it  necessary  to  pay 
larger  sums  for  the  carriage  of  mails  at  sea,  if  the  people  of 
this  country  desire  that  their  correspondence  should  be 
carried  by  British  ships  faster  than  those  of  other  nations. 
After  all,  a  shipowner  can  only  look  to  what  is  most  profit¬ 
able  for  his  shareholders,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  build  the 
fastest  ships  from  patriotism  merely.  For  the  price  of  a 
larger  and  improved  ‘  Campania  ’  to  maintain  a  speed  of 
twenty-four  to  twenty-five  knots,  three  large  ships  with 
moderate  speed  but  immense  carrying  capacity  could  be 
built,  and  there  is  the  further  advantage  that  the  risk  from 
loss  or  damage  is  spread  over  three  vessels  instead  of  being 
confined  to  one.  There  are  other  points  to  which  I  might 
refer,  but  I  will  only  add  that  I  am  certain  that  the  Cunard 
Company  will  not  lightly  let  go  in  any  respect  the  reputation 
on  the  Atlantic  which  you  describe  as  “  the  best  asset  to  any 
trading  body  which  lives  by  competition.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

30  Jamaica  Street,  Glasgow.  G.  A.  Burns. 

[ Our  correspondent  treats  the  matter  in  the  right  spirit,  and 
evidently  does  not  mean  to  be  beaten  without  a  further 
straggle.  We  agree  as  to  subsidies,  but  we  do  not  see  why 
the  Post  Office  should  not  pay  highly  for  speed  in  its  mail 
contracts.  Could  it  not  charge  an  extra  express  fee  of  3d.  for 
letters  sent  by  specially  fast  steamers  ? — Ed.  Spectator. ] 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Tour  article  on  railway  speeds  in  the  Spectator  of 
October  13th  hardly  does  justice  to  our  own  companies. 
Allowing  that  the  figures  are  accurate,  there  remains  the  fact 
that  very  few  people  can  afford  to  travel  by  these  foreign  fast 
trains.  I  have  a  time-table  before  me  of  the  Paris -Marseilles 
trains  of  last  winter  :  there  are  nine  trains  timed ;  of  these  six 
are  first-class  only,  one  first  and  second,  and  two  only  carry 
third-class  passengers.  The  fastest  train  averages  forty-four 
miles  an  horn-,  the  second-class  a  little  over  thirty,  and  the 
third-class  between  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven.  The  second- 
class  train  and  one  of  the  third  carry  a  second-class  lavatory  ; 
there  are  no  third-class  lavatories,  though  the  journey  third- 
class  takes  nearly  nineteen  hours.  This  form  does  not  com¬ 
pare  very  favourably  with  our  magnificent  expresses  with 
their  really  comfortable  third-cla3s  corridor  and  dining  cars, 


all  of  which  means  extra  weight, — a  side  of  the  question  so 
often  lost  sight  of  when  questions  of  speed  are,  discussed  by 
non-experts.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  German  Transatlantic 
companies  are  paid  enormous  subsidies  ?  These  subsidies 
are  much  less  likely  to  be  abolished  if  the  national  pride  is 
roused, — a  consideration  which  does  not  enter  into  the  calcu¬ 
lations  of  directors  of  English  companies. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.. 

Fair  Play. 


THE  LONGBOW  AND  THE  MUSKET. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  his  interesting  article  on  Mr.  Cockle’s  book  in 
the  Spectator  of  October  6th  your  reviewer  endorses  the 
opinion  that  the  disappearance  of  the  English  longbow  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  due  to  its  inferiority  as'  a 
weapon  to  the  musket,  and  ridicules  the  opposition  to 
the  change  offered  by  Sir  John  Smythe  and  other  soldiers 
of  the  time  as  only  another  instance  of  the  inveterate  dis¬ 
like  of  new  inventions  so  characteristic  of  the  military 
mind.  I  venture  to  maintain  that  Sir  John  Smythe  was 
in  the  right,  and  that  in  precision,  rapidity  of  fire,  and 
destructive  effect  the  longbow  was  greatly  superior,  not 
merely  to  the  arquebus  which  supplanted  it,  but  to  every 
successive  development  of  the  smooth-bore  firearm.  Its  rate 
of  fire,  in  the  first  place,  was  five  or  six  times  as  rapid,  being 
comparable,  in  fact,  with  that  of  the  early  breechloader,  while 
in  point  of  accuracy  there  was  no  comparison.  The  smooth¬ 
bore  musket  might  carry  as  far  or  farther,  but  it  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  hit  a  target  the  size  of  a  man  at  a  hundred 
yards,  whereas  the  English  archer  who  missed  his  man  at  two 
hundred  yards  would  have  been  considered  a  poor  shot,  and  it 
was  at  one  time,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  a  fineable  offence 
for  him  to  practise  at  a  shorter  range.  In  penetration  the 
clothyard  shaft  may  not  have  been  equal  at  close  quarters  to 
the  musket-ball,  but  at  moderate  distances  this  inferiority 
tended  to  disappear.  In  any  case,  it  had  sufficient  penetration 
to  keep  off  mailed  cavalry,  and  more  was  not  wanted.  The 
facts  of  military  history  amply  bear  out  Sir  John  Smythe’a 
contention.  In  the  days  of  Cre9y  and  Agincourt  it  was  an 
accepted  maxim  with  English  commanders  that  no  frontal 
attack  by  men-at-arms  on  a  line  of  archers  over  open  ground 
could  succeed,  and  in  point  of  fact  there  is,  I. believe,  hardly 
an  instance  in  the  Hundred  Years’  War  of  such  an  attack  being 
pushed  home.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  musket 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  longbow,  it  was  equally  a  maxim 
that  musketeers  were  helpless  against  cavalry  attack  unless 
covered  by,  or  interspersed  with,  pikemen,  and  that  even  then 
infantry  were  rarely  able  to  sustain  the  shock  of  a  cavalry 
charge  in  the  open.  Indeed,  the  longbow  of  Cre9y  was  a  far 
more  effective  weapon  than  the  “  Brown  Bess”  of  Waterloo,  and 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  if  Wellington’s  infantry  had  been 
armed  in  the  same  way  as  Edward  III.’s,  and  had  the  same 
skill  in  using  their  arms,  they  would  never  have  had  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  colour  of  the  French  troopers’  mous- 
tachios.  The  English  longbow  is  really  comparable  with  the 
modem  breechloader  in  fire  effect,  and  modern  infantry 
tactics  are  largely  a  reversion  to  the  principle  of  the  loose - 
line  formation  in  which  the  archery  was  drawn  up.  Compare 
Froissart’s  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  arrow  flight  at 
Cre9y  (“  it  seemed  as  if  it  snowed  ”)  with  the  description 
given  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  Mauser  fire  at  the  Modder 
River,  where  the  dust-splashes  over  the  plain  looked  like  the 
effect  of  a  hailstorm.  What  then  led  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  longbow  ?  It  had  two  serious  drawbacks.  On  the  one 
hand,  arrows  took  up  much  more  room  than  powder  and  ball, 
and  were  more  cumbrous  to  carry ;  in  the  second,  the  skill 
needed  for  effective  shooting  could  only  be  acquired  by  a  life¬ 
long  training.  The  English  archer  began  shooting  as  a  boy 
of  ten,  and  as  he  grew  his  father  was  expected  to  provide  him 
from  time  to  time  with  a  fresh  bow  of  greater  strength  till  he 
reached  man’s  estate,  and  could  pull  with  steady  aim  a  weapon 
which  a  powerful  man  lacking  this  apprenticeship  could 
hardly  bend.  In  the  social  confusion  that  followed  the  ruin 
of  the  monasteries,  local  organisation  seems  to  have  suffered 
severely,  and  one  can  easily  understand  that  at  a  time  of 
smouldering  peasant  insurrection  the  central  Government 
would  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  old  statutes  prescribing  archery 
practice  fall  into  abeyance.  Thus,  when  Elizabeth  ascended 
the  throne,  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  began,  the  old 
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national  system  had  decayed  almost  beyond  resuscitation. — 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  H.  R.  Reichel. 

University  College,  Bangor. 


ANIMAL  INSTINCTS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — A  case  of  animal  intelligence,  bearing  on  tlie  question 
of  the  instinct  of  locality,  connected  with  the  squirrel,  seems 
to  me  worth  recording.  Last  year  I  bought  from  a  local 
squirrel  catcher  a  family  of  baby  squirrels,  with  the  intention 
of  liberating  them  when  reared  to  run  in  my  wood.  I  had 
intended  that  the  loosing  should  take  place  when  the  food  in 
the  woodland  was  in  the  state  to  give  them  sustenance,  but 
one  of  them  began  to  mope  and  grow  sulky,  which  is  a  sign 
of  illness  and  generally  ends  in  early  death,  so  I  decided  to 
give  him  the  chance  of  Nature’s  healing,  and  put  him  out  of 
my  study  window,  outside  which  there  is  a  shelf  with  food  for 
the  wild  squirrels,  a  sleeping  box,  and  water.  He  had  been 
brought  to  me  when  a  baby,  unable  to  walk  or  eat,  and  he  had 
to  be  nursed  with  a  bit  of  sponge,  and  was  taken  at  a  distance 
from  here  as  our  landlords  protect  the  squirrels,  and  he  had 
never  been  outside  my  study  since  he  entered  it  as  a  baby. 
When  turned  out  he  wandered  about  the  house  for  two  days 
and  the  next  was  missing.  The  day  after  I  found  in  my  tool- 
house,  sitting  on  a  bag  of  durra,  a  squirrel,  which  immediately 
hid  amongst  the  boxes,  and  which  I  took  for  a  wild  one 
accidentally  shut  in.  I  routed  him  out,  and  instead  of  taking 
to  the  trees,  he  ran  across  the  garden  walks  to  the  house  and 
went  in  at  the  scullery  door,  and  pursuing  him  I  saw  that  he 
ran  through  the  scullery,  the  kitchen,  the  hall,  which  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  house,  a  summer-room  which  is 
beyond  it,  and  the  windows  of  which  were  open  and  offered 
escape  to  the  garden  beyond,  then  up  the  winding  stairway  to 
the  upper  story  where  my  study  is,  and  there  we  lost  him, 
supposing  he  had  jumped  out  of  an  open  window  and  had 
gone.  That  night  the  servants  made  an  outcry,  finding  a 
squirrel  under  their  beds,  and  we  turned  out  to  secure 
him,  for  I  now  saw  that  it  was  my  liberated  prisoner, 
who,  unable  to  get  into  the  study,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
servants’  room  opposite  it.  Driven  out,  he  gave  us  another 
chase  through  the  house  before  I  opened  my  study  door,  and 
then  he  immediately  rushed  in  and  went  into  the  sleeping-box 
with  his  fellows.  Now,  admitting  that  he  might  have  learned 
the  topography  of  the  house  on  the  outside,  how  could  he, 
■  except  by  a  pure  instinct,  have  known  the  way  through  the 
intricate  passages  to  his  old  quarters  ?  He  had  to  turn  four 
right  angles,  pass  through  three  rooms  and  two  halls  and 
up  a  crooked  staircase,  none  of  which  had  he  ever  been  in ; 
but  he  went  as  straight  to  my  room  as  he  could  have  done  if 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  going  about  the  house,  and  only 
on  finding  my  door  closed  took  refuge  across  the  hall.  And 
he  was  still  only  a  half-grown  creature,  with  instincts  probably 
dulled  by  domestication.  Crossing  miles  of  open  country 
seems  to  me  nothing  to  it,  for  it  was  purely  artificial  ground, 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  an  instant. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

W.  J.  Stillman. 


GERMAN  COLONIES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  Spectator  of  October  6th  you  observe,  quoting 
from  the  National  Review,  that  “  eight  millions  of  Germans 
depend  on  sea-borne  imports  for  bread,  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  in  her  population  the  question  of  finding  a 
home  under  her  flag  for  her  surplus  swarms  will  soon  become 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.”  This  implies  that  emigrants 
follow  the  flag,  which  is  as  much  a  fallacy  as  that  trade 
follows  the  flag.  For  two  or  three  generations  our  surplus 
swarms  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  United  States,  and 
though  emigration  from  these  islands  to  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa  is  relatively  much  larger  than  it  used  to  be, 
there  is  still  a  vast  outflow  to  America.  Moreover,  there  are 
special  reasons  why  German  wanderers  should  prefer  a  foreign 
flag  to  their  own.  Once  on  a  time  I  lived  in  Germany,  and 
there  met  many  German- Americans  who  were  revisiting  the 
old  country,  either  for  their  education  or  their  pleasure.  I 
made  it  a  rule  to  ask  these  gentlemen  a  question :  “  Which 
country  do  you  prefer,  Germany  or  America  ?  ”  The  answer 
was  always  the  same,  given  without  a  moment's  hesitation : 
“  America,  of  course ;  there  is  no  military  servitude  there.” 


They  would  probably  add,  if  the  question  were  repeated  now, 

“  and  no  such  offence  known  as  Majestdtsbeleidigung.’' 
Prosecutions  for  “insulting  Majesty”  may  cease,  or  become 
less  frequent,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  German  youths 
should  be  allowed  to  evade  military  servitude  by  going  to  a 
German  colony.  That  were  to  put  a  premium  on  desertion, 
the  greatest  offence  which,  from  a  German  military  point  of 
view,  a  German  subject  can  commit.  Hence,  the  emigrant  to 
an  Imperial  colony  could  only  be  excused  from  serving  at 
home  by  serving  abroad.  In  this  connection  it  is  significant 
that  after  the  war  of  1870-71  emigration  from  Germany  to 
America  and  elsewhere  became  so  extensive  as  to  cause 
serious  alarm  in  Government  circles.  The  fact  is  that  free 
colonies  in  tbe  English  sense  of.  the  term  and  involuntary 
military  servitude  are  incompatible  institutions.  Men  emigrate, 
not  out  of  any  sentimental  feeling  for  the  flag,  but  to  better 
themselves,  and  naturally ‘prefer  self-governing  countries 
where  they  have  friends,  where  the  Press  is  free,  and  where 
order  prevails  and  conscription  does  not,  advantages  which 
no  German  colony,  actual  or  potential,  can  offer  intending 
emigrants.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  William  Westall. 

Worthing. 

THE  JAPANESE  AND  M.  DELCASS^’S  PROPOSAL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  inquire  what  is  “  the  control  of  the  Japanese 
over  Chinese  artillery”  which,  according  to  your  leadiifg 
article  in  the  Spectator  of  October  13th,  the  second  clause  of 
M.  Delcasse’s  proposal  will  “  merely  rivet  ”  ?  If  M.  Delcasse’s 
proposal  is  accepted,  an  international  agreement  will  ensue 
to  which  Japan  will  be  a  party,  and  what  grounds  are  there 
for  assuming  that  Japan  will  evade  either  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  that  agreement  any  more  than  any  other  Power? 
One  would  infer  from  your  language  that  the  Japanese 
already  exercise  some  sort  of  “  control  over  Chinese  artillery,” 
whereas  no  Power  is  more  entirely  free  from  all  responsibility 
for  the  existing  armaments  of  China,  and  the  more  or  less 
skilled  use  she  lias  made  of  them,  than  Japan.  It  is  English 
and  German  firms  that  have  supplied  China  with  the  modern 
armaments  she  possesses,  and  Russian  and  German  in¬ 
structors  who  have  taught  her  to  use  them.  Europeans  have 
been  employed  in  all  her  chief  arsenals,  and  France  has 
always  claimed  the  maintenance  of  her  right  to  preside  over 
one  of  her  most  important  arsenals,  that  of  Fu-chau.  As  an 
old  reader  and  admirer  of  the  Spectator,  may  I  be  allowed 
to  say  how  regrettable  it  seems  to  me  that  a  paper  which 
has  always  prided  itself  on  discountenancing  that  attitude 
of  suspicion  towards  Russia  which  is  commonly  called 
Russophobia,  should  adopt  a  similar  attitude  towards 
Japan,  especially  at  a  moment  when  that  gallant  young 
nation  has  rendered  such  inestimable  services  to  the  cause 
of  the  whole  civilised  world  in  contributing  more  effec¬ 
tually  than  any  other,  not  only  to  the  relief,  but  to  the  defence 
of  the  European  community  in  Pekin  ?  Moreover,  apart 
from  the  military  qualities  so  conspicuously  displayed  by  the 
Japanese  contingent,  “  the  Japanese  soldiers,”  to  quote  a 
private  letter  I  have  just  received  from  Pekin,  "pagans 
though  they  may  be,  have  set,  from  the  moment  they  landed 
at  Taku,  an  example  of  discipline  and  order  which  might  have 
been  followed  with  advantage  by  some  of  our  Christian  allies.” 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Far  East. 

[We  have  no  wish  to  treat  Japan  with  suspicion,  and  we 
acknowledge  the  chivalry  and  courage  of  the  Japanese 
soldier.  But  we  do  not  want  to  see  Japan  made  into  a  kind 
of  idol,  and  people  here  encouraged  to  think  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  us  to  ally  ourselves  with  J apan,  and  to  aid  her  in 
attacking  Russia  and  in  satisfying  her  vast  ambitions  in  Asia. 
Let  us  behave  as  friends  both  to  Russia  and  Japan,  but  let  us 
also  not  forget  that  the  Japanese  are  essentially  Asiatics. — ■ 
Ed.  Spectator.'] 


THE  AMEER  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  wonder  whether  the  “  Agamemnon  ”  of  iEschylus 
was  one  of  the  books  which  were  read  to  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  as  he  lay  in  bed  courting  sleep  ?  In  the 
interesting  extracts  from  his  autobiography  which  have  just 
been  published  in  the  Monthly  Review  we  read  (p.  37) : — “  I 
am  still  alive,  to  the  sorrow  of  those  who  seem  so  anxious  to 
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put  an  end  to  me,  as  they  circulate  false  reports  about  my 
death  once  a  week.  I  did  not  think  that  any  man  died  so 
many  times  as  they  have  killed  me  in  their  imagination.” 
Compare  with  this  passage  iEsch.  Ag.  lines  857  foil.,  of  which  I 
give  a  free  translation  : — “  If  he  (Agamemnon)  had  received 
as  many  wounds  as  reported,  no  network  were  as  full  of  holes 
as  he,  or  had  he  died  as  many  times  as  stories  told,  like 
another  three-bodied  Geryon  he  might  have  boasted  a  triple 
cloak  of  earth,  if  in  each  form  he  had  endured  a  single  death.” 
-I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  H.  Kynaston,  D.D. 

Durham. 


T.  E.  BROWN'S  LETTERS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  second 
edition  of  these  volumes  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  and  that 
an  index  has  been  added. — We  are,  Sir,  &c., 

Archibald  Constable  and  Co.,  Limited. 

2  Whitehall  Gardens,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  make  an  appeal  through  your 
columns  to  owners  of  autograph  letters  of  Horace  Walpole? 
Having  undertaken  to  prepare  for  the  Clarendon  Press  a  new 
edition  of  “  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,”  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  owners  of  original  letters,  whether  already  printed 
or  not,  would  kindly  communicate  with  me,  in  order  that  the 
new  edition  may  be  made  as  complete  and  correct  as  possible. 
Many  of  the  letters  as  hitherto  printed  are  either  fragmentary 
or  disfigured  by  misreadings,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  corrected  by  collation  with  the  originals.  Nearly 
two  hundred  letters  which  are  not  included  in  current 
editions  have  already  been  collected  from  various  sources, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  many  others  in  private 
hands  which  have  not  yet  been  traced.  Any  letters  entrusted 
to  me  would  be  treated  with  scrupulous  care,  and  returned  to 
their  owners  as  promptly  as  possible.  To  those  who  are 
unable  to  lend  the  originals,  I  should  be  grateful  for  careful 
copies.  All  obligations  of  this  nature  would,  of  course,  be 
duly  acknowledged  in  the  preface.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  edition,  which  will  be  provided  with  a  full  index,  will  be 
completed  in  ten  or  eleven  octavo  volumes. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Helen  Toynbee  (Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee). 

Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 


CHILDREN’S  RITES  AND  IMAGININGS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  friendly  notice  of  my  wife's  “  Cranford  Souvenirs, 
and  other  Sketches  ”  in  the  Spectator  of  October  13th  tempts 
me  to  quote  a  passage  from  that  volume.  The  passage, 
which  relates  to  George  Sand,  contains  a  noteworthy 
instance  of  the  “  children’s  rites  and  ceremonies  ”  which  are 
well  illustrated  in  your  issue  of  October  6th : — 

“  She  tried  to  form  for  herself  a  religion  and  an  object  of 
worship,  which  her  grandmother’s  teaching  had  not  supplied. 
From  the  characters  of  the  heroes  whose  history  she  knew,  she 
gathered  materials  for  picturing  to  herself  a  Being,  half  human 
and  half  divine,  who  constantly  manifested  himself  in  human 
shapes.  To  this  Being,  whom  she  named  Corambe,  she  built  a 
mossy  altar  in  a  wood  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  her  offerings 
were  not  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  animals,  but  the  giving  of 
freedom  to  the  captive.  She  would  take  birds  in  snares,  and  let 
them  fly  from  the  altar  hack  to  their  woods,  or  catch  some  bright 
butterfly  and  let  it  loose  again  into  the  warm  summer  air.” 

Such  a  merciful  mode  of  sacrificing  would  have  found  favour 
with  Shelley,  who  says  of  the  highest  forms  of  worship :  “Not 
gold,  not  blood  their  altar  dowers.”  This  Confessio  fidei 
juvenilis  of  George  Sand  somehow  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
related  by  Goethe,  which,  however,  is  illustrative  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  tendency,  not  to  rite-making,  but  to  myth-making.  I 
have  not  a  “Walirheit  und  Dichtung  ”  at  hand,  but,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  Goethe  states  that  when  a  boy  he  told  his 
companions  a  weird  tale  of  fairies,  the  gate  of  whose  enchanted 
garden  he  declared  to  be  in  a  neighbouring  lane.  So  graphic 
was  his  narrative  that  some  of  the  boys  explored  the  lane  in 
search  of  the  mythical  gate.  He  had  evidently  wished  to 
delude  his  schoolfellows ;  nay,  poet  that  he  was,  he  seems  to 
have  half  deluded  himself.  “  L’art  de  vivre,”  says  Scherer 
somewhat  broadly,  “  c’est  de  se  faire  une  raison,  de  souscrire 


aux  compromis,  de  se  preter  aux  fictions.”  It  appears  that 
even  in  boyhood  Goethe  had  acquired  the  art  of  “  lending 
himself  ”  to  his  own  imaginings ;  he  was  a  deliberate  make- 
believer  betimes.  I  cannot  resist  adding  two  authentic 
instances  of  a  child’s  way  of  looking,  as  it  were,  at  ancient 
facts  and  phrases  through  modern  spectacles.  A  lady  told 
me  the  other  day  that  she  once  asked  her  small  nephew  what 
was  his  duty  to  his  neighbour.  “  To  call  upon  him,”  was  the 
precocious  answer.  On  another  occasion  she  showed  the  same 
child  a  picture  representing  the  widow  and  her  mite  v  the 
small  coin  was  being  dropped  into  a  long  hole,  such  as  would 
now  be  called  a  slot.  “  I  suppose,”  said  the  urchin,  “  she’ll 
get  some  chocolate”  ! — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Hotel  d' Angleterre,  Biarritz.  Lionel  A.  Tollemache. 


THE  ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  venture  to  point  out  that  in  the  notice  of  the 
Royal  Holloway  College  Calendar  for  1900-1  which  appeared 
in  the  Spectator  of  October  13th  there  is  a  serious  inaccuracy 
which  is  calculated  to  give  a  wrong  impression  to  your 
readers?  Your  reviewer  states  that  “for  the  ten  entrance 
scholarships  there  were  just  as  many  candidates,  the  subjects 
of  French,  German,  and  physics  bringing  into  the  field  no 
candidates  at  all.”  The  facts  are  as  follows.  In  1899  eight 
entrance  scholarships  were  offered.  Twenty-eight  candidates 
presented  themselves,  of  whom  several  offered  French, 
German,  or  physics.  In  1900  for  the  same  number  of 
scholarships  there  were  fifty-one  candidates.  A  mistake  in 
the  numbers  seems  to  have  arisen  through  some  confusion 
between  the  entrance  scholarships  and  certain  founder’s 
scholarships  offered  under  special  conditions  to  students 
already  in  residence.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  students, 
I  should  like  to  add  that  it  has  steadily  increased  since  the 
opening  of  the  College  in  1887.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  students  in  residence  this  year,  a  number  which  com¬ 
pares  not  unfavourably  with  the  record  of  any  other  College 
for  women  in  its  thirteenth  year. — I  am,  Sir,  Sec., 

Emily  Penrose. 

Royal  Holloway  College,  Egham,  Surrey. 

[We  much  regret  the  error  to  which  Miss  Penrose  draws 
attention. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


THE  CHARGES  AGAINST  ARMY  DOCTORS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  ask  you  kindly  to  publish  the  enclosed  cutting 
from  the  Cape  Argus  of  September  21st  last,  which  refers  to 
the  letter  which  began  the  campaign  against  the  “Army 
doctor  ”  in  your  paper  ?  We  know  our  own  faults  full  well : 
will  you  kindly  use  your  influence  to  remedy  them  ? — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  Arthur  E.  Smithson, 

Captain,  E.A.M.C. 

Wynberg,  Cape  Colony,  September  22nd. 

“  The  Hospitals  Commission  sat  in  the  Town  Hall  to-day  to 
take  evidence  regarding  the  Natal  Hospitals.  The  first  witness 
was  Mr.  T.  W.  Edmunds,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Durban  Govern¬ 
ment  Hospital,  who  was  examined  in  connection  with  a  long 
condemnatory  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Spectator  in  which  he  charged 
a  considerable  number  of  army  doctors  with  incompetence,  medical 
orderlies  with  brutality,  and  alleged  criminal  lack  of  invalid 
accessories.  He  also  stated  in  the  letter  that  ‘  if  the  Commission 
are  honestly  desirous  of  getting  at  the  truth,  evidence  enough 
will  be  forthcoming  to  convince  the  most  sceptical.’  In  his 
examination  Mr.  Edmunds  was  unable  to  substantiate  a  single 
statement  he  had  made.  He  confessed  that  when  he  wrote  the 
letter  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  and  was  going  entirely  on 
hearsay  evidence.  Some  of  the  allegations  made  as  to  Lady¬ 
smith  he  said  he  had  heard  from  a  civilian  doctor,  but  he 
declined  to  give  the  doctor’s  name  or  to  give  a  promise  that  the 
said  doctor  would  come  forward  and  give  evidence.  He  admitted 
he  should  not  have  made  the  statement  as  to  the  incompetency 
of  the  army  doctors  without  having  substantial  facts  to  go  upon. 
As  regards  the  brutality  of  orderlies,  he  owned  he  had  no  evidence 
whatever,  and  said  he  ought  not  to  have  used  the  word  ‘criminal  ’ 
in  connection  with  the  alleged  lack  of  accessories.  Lord  Justice 
Komer  then  said  he  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Edmunds’s  attention  to 
his  statement  regarding  the  honest  desire  of  the  Commission  to 
get  at  the  truth.  Mr.  Edmunds  said  that  at  the  time  he  did  not 
know  the  names  of  the  Commission,  and  on  the  President  saying 
that  perhaps  Mr.  Edmunds  would  like  to  withdraw  the  statement, 
witness  said  he  would  be  glad  to  withdraw  it.  As  witness  coul.d 
give  no  information,  the  President  said  there  was  no  use  i3) 
hearing  unsubstantiated  general  statements.” 

[We  regret  having  published  a  letter  which  on  its  writer’s 
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own  admission  was  entirely  worthless  as  evidence,  and  are 
delighted  to  find  that  the  allegations  made  had  no  foundation 
of  fact  to  support  them. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


POETRY. 


THE  ENGLISH  CAPTAIN. 

(Freely  Kendered  prom  the  Norwegian.) 

Over  the  Kattegat  flood,  from  the  rock-bound  precipice  straining, 
Straining  with  heart  and  eye,  the  Swedes  looked  down  on  the 
English — 

Looked  on  the  English  fleet,  which  lay  in  wait  on  the  waters. 
Purpose  and  aim  unknown — to  Swede  and  Briton  a  riddle. 

Halted  the  fleet  outside,  where  over  the  Sound  looms  Kronberg ; 
And,  as  on  wings  of  the  storm,  swept  Doubt,  not  Fear,  over 
Denmark. 

Lying  with  lashed-up  sail,  the  hulls  all  crowded  and  hollow. 
While  with  satisfied  smile  was  rocking  the  deep  dark  ocean. 
Eager,  alert,  and  bold,  the  bluejackets  waited  for  orders — 

Ever  in  every  land  the  same  wherever  you  find  them. 

Keen  on  the  laurel's  quest,  for  the  rich  red  roses  of  Honour. 
There  from  the  Admiral’s  ship  the  big  flag  bravely  was  flying, 
There,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  grew  sudden  the  haste  and  commotion  : 
All  awaited  the  hour  when  the  sealed-up  word  should  be  given. 
All  looked  straight  at  the  seal,  when  there  the  Admiral  broke  it. 

“  Sail  out  yonder,  where  lies  the  Danish  fh*et  at  her  anchors 
Safe  in  the  nest,  whence  you  shall  draw  her  to  open  battle 
Out  of  the  harbour’s  clasp.  First  offer  her  peace ;  then  fight  her.” 

Loud  rang  out  on  the  deck  the  wild  glad  cheers  of  the  sailors. 
Faces  grew  bright  with  joy,  and  awake  for  glory  and  plunder,- 
Every  man’s  hope  ran  high — save  his,  his  only,  amongst  them. 
Calmly  one  captain — young — stood  back  in  the  common  rapture ; 
Calmly  he  craved  his  leave  to  speak  to  the  great  commander. 

“  Admiral,”  so  he  spake,  “  I  was  but  a  lad  when  I  started — 
Started  at  Aboukir,  on  board  a  warship  of  Nelson, 

So  that  at  fifteen  years  Fame  found  me  a  practised  wooer. 

Many  a  mad  Korsar,  far  off  in  the  tropical  Indies, 

After  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  have  I  taken  and  hanged  to  the 
yard-arm ; 

Wounded  at  Trafalgar,  my  wound  is  hidden  by  medals. 

War  to  the  knife,  fierce  France!  and  proudly  shall  History 
note  it ; 

Death  to  the  pirate-foe !  and  death  did  I  deal  to  him  gladly  ; 

God  and  King  George!  I  cried,  when  I  fired  on  Napoleon’s 
squadrons ; 

Ever  for  them  fight  I,  but  for  wrong  and  robbery,  never  : 

False  rings  your  statecraft’s  note,  and  falsely  misleads  your 
sailors — 

Steer  for  the  passes  of  right,  and  the  stars  of  God  are  your 
compass  : 

But — I  will  never  break  the  oath  that  I  swore  to  England, 

I  will  keep  it  to  death — till  death  will  I  do  my  duty : 

There  is  no  danger  here  to  your  fleet,  but  all  to  my  honour : 

Sail  as  you  will — I  go  in  quest  of  other  adventure. 

For  in  the  Scripture  of  old  my  unsealed  orders  are  written — 
More  than  Imperial  Rome,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  the  master.” 

Then  he  sprang  from  the  deck,  and  the  waves  rolled  sull  enly  o’er 
him. 

Dreamer  or  fanatic  !  fool  or  madman  !  whatever  you  call  him, 
Down  to  the  bottom  he  swam ;  and  there  in  the  mystical  regions. 
There  between  beasts  with  fins,  and  plants  that  thrive  without 
daylight, 

Into  the  dank  sea-weeds  he  plunged,  and  was  lost,  and  buried. 

On  sailed  the  English  fleet  to  the  city  of  Copenhagen  ; 

Far  from  the  place  he  lay,  the  place  where  the  fight  was 
foughten. 

He — a  water-cold  corpse,  and  hid  by  the  cold  steel  water ; 

There,  on  a  starlight  night,  some  Swedish  fishermen  found  him, 
Bore  him  in  boat  to  the  shore,  and  tossed  for  his  epaulettes,  star¬ 
lit. 

North  there  of  Helsingborg,  by  the  famous  lands  of  La  Gadies, 
Tearless  and  sorrowless  he,  without  landmark  or  watermark, 
rested : 

O’er  a  neglected  grave  the  seagulls  hover  about  him, 

Treading  the  air  around,  the  thin,  keen  air  of  the  northland  : 

Yet  sometimes  from  the  spot  does  a  ghost  peer  out  in  the  shadow, 
Gaze  on  the  sea  and  fade  away  in  the  ghostlier  moonlight, 
Straining  and  straining  still,  for  the  coast  of  the  great  coal 
island. 

Herman  Merivale. 


BOOKS. 


LORD  ROSEBERY* 

Among  Lord  Midletoun’s  friends,  described  by  Burnet  in  the 
History  of  His  Own  Times,  is  one  most  memorable  at  the 
present  time.  He  was,  says  Burnet,  “  a  man  of  long  and 

great  practice  in  affairs . He  was  a  dexterous  man  of 

business ;  he  had  always  expedients  ready  at  every  difficulty. 
He  had  an  art  of  speaking  to  all  men  according  to  their  sense 
of  things ;  and  so  drew  out  their  secrets,  while  he  concealed 
his  own ;  for  words  went  for  nothing  with  him.  He  said 
everything  that  was  necessary  to  persuade  those  he  spoke  to, 
that  he  was  of  their  mind,  and  did  it  in  so  genuine  a  way,  that 
he  seemed  to  speak  his  heart.  He  was  always  for  soft 

counsels  and  slow  methods . He  always  advised  the 

Earl  of  Midletoun  to  go  slow  in  the  King’s  business.”  So 
precise  is  the  portrait,  so  rare  the  character,  that  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  in  these  words  Bishop  Burnet  describes  Sir 
Archibald  Primrose,  the  ancestor  in  a  direct  line  of  Lord 
Rosebery. 

Thus  history  repeats  itself,  thus  heredity  avails  something 
in  the  development  of  man;  and  Mr.  Coates’s  unwieldy 
volumes  do  not  contain  a  juster  appreciation  of  his  hero  than 
these  few  lines  written  some  two  centuries  before  that  hero’s 
birth.  In  every  particular  the  resemblance  is  exact.  Like  his 
ancestor,  Lord  Rosebery  is  “  a  man  of  long  and  great  practice 
in  affairs.”  Since  1871,  in  winch  year  he  made  his  first 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  has  seldom  been  outside  the 
counsels  of  his  party.  The  pupil  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  long 
since  mastered  the  shifts  and  tricks  of  government,  and 
though  he  is  hardly  so  adroit  as  his  ancestor,  he  is  still  found 
“  necessary  for  managing  a  Parliament.”  Dexterous,  again,  is 
a  word  that  will  fit  Lord  Rosebery  as  closely  as  it  fitted  Sir 
Archibald,  and  the  living  head  of  the  Primroses  has  also 
“expedients  ready  at  every  difficulty.”  But  it  is  in  the 
cunning  of  speech  that  the  two  are  in  closest  agree¬ 
ment.  Who  of  living  politicians  has  a  better  “  art  of 
speaking  to  all  men  according  to  their  sense  of  things” 
than  Lord  Rosebery  ?  And  even  though  he  cannot  rise  to 
his  ancestor’s  height,  and  ‘  draw  out  the  secrets  of  others,’  at 
least  he  can  conceal  his  own.  In  Mr.  Coates’s  cumbersome 
pages — they  exceed  a  thousand — Lord  Rosebery  speaks  of  most 
things,  yet  rarely  commits  himself  to  a  definite  statement.  He 
is  on  the  side  of  Home-rule  because  he  believes  that  decen¬ 
tralisation  is  the  shortest  cut  to  a  federated  Empire.  He  is  a 
professed  Jingo,  if  ever  there  was  one,  yet  he  is  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  those  who  would  bound  their  vision  by  the  sea  that 
circles  our  island.  After  studying  his  speeches  you  cannot 
call  him  Radical  or  Tory,  and  while  he  is  the  ostensible 
leader  of  his  own  party,  he  is  constantly  nominated  to  the 
Foreign  Office  of  a  Tory  Government.  Nor  could  he  have 
attained  this  result  by  any  other  methods  than  by  “  going 
slow  in  the  King’s  business.”  Truly,  soft  counsels  and  slow 
methods  are  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  it  needed  a  sudden 
alarm  of  France  and  Germany  to  raise  his  persuasive  manner 
to  a  trumpet-call  of  battle. 

Lord  Rosebery,  then,  is  (like  his  ancestor)  adroit  before  all 
things,  and  that  is  the  best  reason  why  his  Life  and  speeches 
neednothave  been  edited  just  now.  It  is  well  enough  to  be  clever 
when  you  have  other  virtues  at  your  command,  but  cleverness 
does  not  carry  a  man  far  on  the  road  of  statesmanship.  The 
little  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  achieved  already  may  entitle 
him  to  be  remembered  as  a  curiosity, — as  a  Peer  who  was 
Prime  Minister  and  twice  won  the  Derby ;  it  does  not  entitle 
him  to  a  place  beside  Pitt  and  Peel  and  Disraeli.  However, 
Mr.  Coates  has  no  doubts,  and  he  has  produced  a  book  which 
defies  criticism.  It  is  a  perfect  monument  of  human  folly. 
Its  thousand  pages  contain  not  one  line  of  luminous  comment, 
and  as  for  criticism,  that  could  not  be  expected  of  a  man  who 
always  approaches  his  victim  on  bended  knee  and  with  cap  in 
hand.  But  if  Mr.  Coates  neither  comments  nor  explains,  he 
has  collected  between  his  covers  more  superfluous  stuff  than  it 
has  ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to  examine.  The  clothes  and  jewels 
worn  at  a  ceremony  of  marriage  are  not  the  proper  material 
of  history,  and  there  is  no  chapter  in  Mr.  Coates’s  book 
which  would  not  have  been  the  better  for  heroic  pruning. 
In  brief,  adulation  is  not  biogiaphy,  and  the  sooner  the  vulgar 
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LaLit  of  singing  pseans  to  contemporaries  is  laid  aside  tlie 
Letter  will  it  Le  for  our  national  dignity.  “  Call  no  man  happy 
until  he  is  dead,”  said  the  sage.  Our  new  biographers  know 
no  such  reticence.  They  are  prepared  to  put  any  man  upon 
the  pedestal  of  “  immQrtality,”  if  only  he  has  spent  a  few 
years  in  the  public  eye. 

In  Lord  Rosebery’s  case  there  is  less  excuse  than  usual. 
F or  Lord  Rosebery  does  not  represent  the  opinion  of  a  great 
party,  nor  do  his  speeches  ring  with  the  note  of  eloquence. 
He  is  versatile  and  adroit, — that  is  all.  He  has  a  word  pat 
to  every  occasion,  be  that  occasion  South  Africa  or  R.  L. 
Stevenson.  But  we  do  not  find  in  his  speeches  a  single  truth 
stated  in  his  own  terms,  we  do  not  encounter  one  page  which 
could  have  come  from  no  other  pen  nor  voice  than  his  own. 
So  seldom  does  he  challenge  opposition  or  compel  appreciation 
that  we  remember  Sir  Archibald,  and  begin  to  think  that 
“  words  went  for  nothing  with  him.”  On  one  page  we  read 
that  he  and  his  party  “are  bound  by  every  tie  of  honour 
and  of  policy  ”  to  Home-rule.  Yet  if  the  book  gives  us  any 
impression  it  is  that  Home-rule  for  Ireland  holds  a  very 
small  corner  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  regard.  Again,  he  gives 
a  general  support  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  South  African  policy ; 
yet  owns  that  he  had  misgivings  after  Majuba,  and  owns, 
also,  that  his  misgivings  were  justified.  So  on  all  dominant 
questions  he  is  sounder  than  the  party  which  he  tepidly 
supports,  and  we  know  not  by  what  tie  he  is  bound  to  the 
Radicals,  unless  that  tie  be  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  a  politician  cannot  remain  for  ever  upon  the  fence.  Some 
day  he  must  put  his  feet  upon  the  solid  earth,  and  if  Lord 
Rosebery  do  not  stand  firm  during  the  approaching  Session, 
may  we  not  dismiss  him  from  the  field  of  statesmen,  and  think  of 
him  only  as  a  keen  sportsman,  or  as  an  amateur-  of  books  and 
literature  ?  At  any  rate  he  is  as  well  fitted  as  Grafton  or  Fox 
for  such  solace  as  may  be  found  either  in  the  classics  or  on 
the  race-course. 

At  first  sight  Lord  Rosebery  appears  to  possess  no  element 
of.  popularity.  He  is  timid,  undetermined,  hesitant.  He  is 
not  the  man  to  take  a  strong  view,  or  to  compel  others  to 
acquiescence.  He  can  neither  frighten  his  supporters  into  admi¬ 
ration,  nor  dazzle  their  eyes  with  the  splendour  of  eloquence 
or  originality.  Yet  with  all  his  limitations  he  is  a  popular 
figure, — of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  he  could  throw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  politics  he  might  have  a  follow¬ 
ing  for  a  while,  but  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind,  and  the 
caprice  of  the  mob  has  never  suggested  a  more  puzzling  problem 
than  Lord  Rosebery's  popularity.  Even  now,  when  he 
criticises  few  save  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  gives  a  qualified 
support  to  the  Government,  he  still  exercises  a  curious 
influence,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  first  politician  who,  without 
a  great  temperament  and  without  the  vestige  of  a  cause,  has 
seized  and  held  the  attention  of  the  people.  Perhaps  the 
Turf  has  something  to  do  with  it.  But  whatever  the  answer 
be  to  the  riddle,  it  is  suggested  neither  by  Mr.  Coates  nor  by 
Lord  Rosebery's  speeches.  For  the  speeches  are  so  nicely 
balanced  that  they  may  be  taken  in  either  sense,  and  as  for 
Mr.  Coates,  he  has  done  no  better  for  his  idol  than  achieve 
the  worst  piece  of  book-making  that  it  has  ever  been  our  lot 
to  condemn. 


IAN  HAMILTON’S  MARCH* 

When  we  read  Mr.  Churchill's  book  we  are  reminded  of  the 
old  Greek  story  of  the  Trumpeter.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in 
days  when  a  very  short  method  of  dealing  with  prisoners  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  pleaded  for  his  life  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
non-combatant.  “  You  don’t  fight,”  was  the  answer,  “  but 
you  make  others  fight,”  and  he  was  promptly  killed.  Mr- 
Churchill's  writing  is  highly  inspiriting,  all  the  more  so  that 
he  is  anything  but  a  flatterer.  He  is  not  afraid  to  find  fault 
with  men  who  have  been  generally  praised,  and  to  defend  men 
who  have  been  generally  blamed.  He  has,  for  instance,  a  good 
word  to  say  for  General  Gatacre.  Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong 
in  saying  it  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  note  Mr.  Churchill’s  opinion.  The 
defence  comes  to  this,  that  the  General  had  insufficient  means 
wherewith  to  do  what  was  expected  of  him.  His  men,  Mr. 
Churchill  tells  us,  trusted  him  to  the  last.  “  When  the  weary 
privates  struggled  back  to  camp  after  the  disastrous  day  at 
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Stormberg  they  were  quite  clear  on  one  point,  ‘  No  one  could 
have  got  us  out  but  him.’”  The  Cameron  Highlanders,  too 
— and  the  actual  fighters  are  good  judges  in  such  cases— 
cheered  him  as  they  passed  through  Bethany.  This,  says  Mr. 
Churchill,  “  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  our  phlegmatic,  well- 
ordered  British  Army.”  We  heartily  echo  the  wish  that  “the 
sound  will  long  ring  in  his  ears.”  Our  author  goes  on  to 
moralise  on  the  ill  results  of  dismissing  a  commander  for 
want  of  success.  Here  we  feel  doubtful.  It  has  to  be  done, 
right  or  wrong.  Nor  was  it  the  War  Office — to  which  Mr. 
Churchill  addresses  his  “  warning” — but  the  general  in  chief 
command  that  did  it. 

The  real  story  of  the  book,  as  announced  by  the  title, 
begins  with  chap.  7.  On  April  22nd  General  Ian  Hamilton 
moved  out  of  Bloemfontein,  his  immediate  objective  being  the 
Waterworks,  which  he  might  attack  if  he  found  them  weakly 
held,  “  which  is  not  very  likely,”  according  to  the  orders.  He 
did  find  them,  however,  held  at  least  so  weakly  as  to  justify 
an  attack,  and  the  attack  was  successful.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  which  at  first  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  press  earnestly,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
important  affair  indeed.  The  General  had  altogether  eleven 
thousand  men  under  his  command.  Something  less  than  half 
of  these  were  cavalry  or  mounted  infantry,  the  Household 
Cavalry  and  10th  and  12th  Lancers  being  in  the  former, 
and  the  Australians,  with  Roberts’s  and  Marshall’s  Horse,  the 
Ceylon  Mounted  Infantry,  Kitchener's  Horse,  Lovat’s  Scouts, 
and  Burmah  Mounted  Infantry  (what  significant  names!), with 
the  2nd,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  Mounted  Infantry  Battalions,  consti- 
tuting  the  latter.  The  two  infantry  brigades  were  made  up 
of  the  Cornwalls,  Shropshires,  Gordon  Highlanders,  Royal 
Canadians,  Sussex  (1),  Derby  (1),  Cameron  (1),  Battalions,  and 
the  C.I.Y.  It  had  in  all  sixty-seven  guns.  This  force  marched 
four  hundred  and  one  miles  in  forty-five  days,  fought  ten 
general  actions,  spent  eighteen  days  in  skirmishing,  and 
captured  nine  towns.  From  the  Waterworks  it  marched  to 
Tliabanchu,  thence  to  Winburg,  Kroonstad,  Lindley,  Heil- 
bron,  and  thence  again  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.  For 
the  most  part  its  operations  were  away  from  the  railway  line, 
which  it  touched  at  Kroonstad  on  May  12th  and  again  at 
Yredefort  on  May  24th.  Its  last  battle  before  entering  Pre¬ 
toria  was  at  Six  Mile  Spruit  on  June  4th,  though  it  had  some 
severe  fighting  at  Diamond  Hill  a  week  afterwards.  It  was  a 
happy  thought  of  Mr.  Churchill  to  accompany  this  column.  It 
did  much  brilliantly  successful  work,  and  it  has  been  well  served 
by  its  chronicler.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  narrative 
of  marching  and  fighting.  Even  with  the  help  of  plan  ,  with 
which  the  reader  of  this  book  is  well  supplied,  a  battle  is  not 
easily  comprehended,  especially  when  it  is  fought  on  the 
broken  ground  which  formed  the  scene  of  all  these  actions. 
Even  if  we  reproduced  the  plans,  space  and  time  would  fail 
us  in  the  attempt  to  do  justice  in  this  way  to  Mr.  Churchill’s 
narrative.  We  must  be  content  with  giving  one  or  two 
brilliant  scenes  from  the  great  picture  which  he  unrolls  before 
us.  Here  is  one  from  the  battle  at  Houtnek,  the  second  of 
the  series.  Houtnek  itself  was  on  the  extreme  east  of  the 
battlefield,  Thoba  Mountain  on  the  extreme  west.  This  was 
occupied  by  British  infantry,  and  the  Boers  made  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  repossess  themselves  of  it : — 

“  At  last,  about  two  o’clock,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
German  corps  of  the  Boer  force  advanced  from  the  northern 
point  of  Thoba  in  four  lines  across  the  table  top  to  drive  the 
British  off  the  hill.  So  regular  was  their  order  that  it  was  not 
until  their  levelled  rifles  were  seen  pointing  south  that  they 
were  recognised  as  foes,  and  artillery  opened  on  them.  Jn  spite 
of  an  accurate  shell  fire  they  continued  to  advance  boldly  against 
the  highest  part  of  the  hill,  and,  meanwhile,  cloaked  by  a  swell 
of  the  ground.  Captain  Towse,  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  with 
twelve  men  of  his  own  regiment  and  ten  of  Kitchener’s  Horse, 
was  steadily  moving  towards  them.  The  scene  on  the  broad 
stage  of  the  Thoba  plateau  was  intensely  dramatic.  The  whole 
army  were  the  witnesses.  The  two  forces,  strangely  dispro- 
portioned,  drew  near  to  each  other.  Neither  was  visible  to  the 
other.  The  unexpected  collision  impended.  L'rom  every  point 
field  glasses  were  turned  on  the  spectacle,  and  even  hardened 
soldiers  held  their  breath.  At  last,  with  suddenness,  both  parties 
came  face  to  face  at  fifty  yards’  distance.  The  Germans,  who 
had  already  made  six  prisoners,  called  loudly  on  Captain  Towse 
and  his  little  band  to  surrender.  What  verbal  answer  was  returned 
is  not  recorded  ;  but  a  furious  splutter  of  musketry  broke  out  at 
once,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  long  lines  of  the  enemy 
recoiled  in  confusion,  and  the  top  of  the  hill  was  secured  to  the 
British.  Among  the  foreigners  wounded  in  this  encounter  was 
Colonel  Maximoff.  Captain  Towse.  for  his  conspicuous  gallantry. 
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and  for  the  extraordinary  results  which  attended  it,  has  been 
awarded  the  Victoria  Cross ;  hut,  in  gaining  what  is  above  all 
things  precious  to  a  soldier,  he  lost  what  is  necessary  to  a 
happy  life,  for  in  the  moment  when  his  military  career  was 
assured  by  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms,  it  was  terminated  by  a  bullet 
which,  striking  him  sideways,  blinded  him  in  both  eyes.” 

Here  is  another  scene  of  which  the  Gordons  are  again  the 
heroes.  So  it  chanced,  for  we  are  told  that  there  was  no 
selection,  but  this  happened  to  be  the  corps  to  which  it  fell  to 
do  the  work  : — 

“  The  rocks  against  which  they  advanced  proved  in  the  event 
to  be  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy’s  position.  The  grass  in  front 
of  them  was  burnt  and  burning,  and  against  this  dark  background 
the  khaki  figures  showed  distinctly.  The  Dutch  held  their  fire 
until  the  attack  was  within  800  yards,  and  then,  louder  than  the 
cannonade,  the  ominous  rattle  of  concentrated  rifle  fire  burst 
forth.  The  black  slope  was  spotted  as  thickly  with  grey  puffs 
of  dust  where  the  bullets  struck  as  with  advancing  soldiers,  and 
tiny  figures  falling  by  the  way  told  of  heavy  loss.  But  the 
advance  neither  checked  nor  quickened.  With  remorseless 
stride,  undisturbed  by  peril  or  enthusiasm,  the  Gordons  swept 
steadily  onward,  changed  direction  half  left  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  an  enfilade  fire,  changed  again  to  the  right  to  effect  a 
lodgment  on  the  end  of  the  ridge  most  suitable  to  attack,  and  at 
last  rose  up  together  to  charge.  The  black  slope  twinkled  like 
jet  with  the  unexpected  glitter  of  bayonets.  The  rugged  sky¬ 
line  bristled  with  kilted  figures,  as,  in  perfect  discipline  and  dis¬ 
dainful  silence,  those  splendid  soldiers  closed  on  their  foe.  The 
Boers  shrank  from  the  contact.  Discharging  their  magazines 
furiously,  and  firing  their  guns  twice  at  point-blank  range,  they 
fled  in  confusion  to  the  main  ridge,  and  the  issue  of  the  action 
was  no  longer  undecided.” 

But  these  glories  are  not  bought  for  nothing,  and  it  is  as  well 
to  look  sometimes  at  the  price  that  is  paid  : — 

“  Near  a  clump  of  rocks  eighteen  Gordon  Highlanders — men  as 
^ood  as  the  one  I  had  just  talked  with — lay  dead  in  a  row. 
Their  faces  were  covered  with  blankets,  but  their  grey  stockinged 
feet — for  the  boots  had  been  removed — looked  very  pitiful.  There 
they  lay  stiff  and  cold  on  the  surface  of  the  great  Banket  Beef. 
I  knew  how  much  more  precious  their  lives  had  been  to  their 
countrymen  than  all  the  gold  mines  the  lying  foreigners  say  this 
war  was  fought  to  win.  And  yet,  in  view  of  the  dead  and  the 
ground  they  lay  on,  neither  I  nor  the  officer  who  rode  with  me 
could  control  an  emotion  of  illogical  anger,  and  we  scowled  at 
the  tall  chimneys  of  the  Band.” 

Part  of  the  volume  is  given  to  a  simple  yet  graphic  picture 
of  life  in  the  prisoners’  quarters  at  Johannesburg.  There  is 
something  truly  dramatic  in  the  contrast  between  the  activity 
of  the  men  who  were  fighting  their  way  to  Pretoria,  and 
the  dreary  waiting  of  the  captives  within  their  fence  of 
barbed  wire.  Not  the  least  of  their  troubles  was  the  inces¬ 
sant  stream  of  false  news  with  which  they  were  deluged. 
The  Boers  cannot  be  acquitted  of  something  very  like  cruelty 
in  their  treatment  of  the  prisoners.  Some  of  the  restrictions 
which  they  imposed  were  wantonly  annoying. 

One  thing  remains  to  say,  and  we  say  it  with  reluctance. 
Mr.  Churchill,  as  we  have  already  said  in  effect,  does  not 
respect  persons.  If  he  had  thought  ill  of  the  British 
officers  as  a  class  he  would  not  have  scrupled,  we  feel 
sure,  to  have  uttered  his  thought.  Now  one  of  the 
newspapers  has  lately  published  a  letter  which  prac¬ 
tically  indicts  them  as  a  set  of  foolish  and  insolent  in¬ 
competents.  We  do  not  in  the  least  complain  of  helpful 
criticism,  however  severe,  and  think  that  the  British  officer 
often  deserves  it,  but  it  can  do  no  possible  good,  but  rather 
infinite  harm,  to  produce  a  heated  and  acrimonious  atmo¬ 
sphere.  We  want  to  reform  our  officers,  and  to  make  them 
as  a  body  take  their  profession  more  seriously,  but  we  shall 
not  induce  them  to  do  so  if  we  begin  by  making  them  feel  a 
sense  of  burning  injustice.  No  man  works  well  for  a  master 
who  treats  him  unfairly,  calls  him  opprobrious  names,  and 
shows  ill-temper  because  things  go  badly.  The  abuse  is  made 
an  excuse  for  continuance  in  the  old  bad  ways.  Public 
opinion  must  be  stern,  but  it  must  also  be  just  and  cool. 

THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE* 

As  an  alternative  or  a  complement  to  the  contemplation  of 
solid  excellence,  it  is  instructive  at  times  to  trace  the  meteoric 
course  of  coruscating  futility.  To  approach  this  task  in  the 
spirit  of  artistic  detachment  from  orthodox  standards  which 
characterises  Mr.  Whibley’s  entertaining  studies  involves  an 
effort  of  mental  gymnastics  disconcerting  to  the  plain  person, 
not  to  say  the  Spectator  reviewer.  He  must  for  the  time  being 
travel,  a  la  Nietzsche,  “beyond  good  and  evil,”  and  allow 

*  The  Pageantry  of  Life.  By  Charlc3  Whibley...  London  :  W.  Heinemann. 
[7s.  6d.] 


aesthetic  appreciation  to  replace  moral  approbation.  The 
characters  he  is  bidden  to  contemplate  rest  their  claim  to  re¬ 
membrance  solely  on  their  picturesqueness,  on  their  resolute 
avoidance  of  the  commonplace.  They  occupy  in  the  sphere  of 
conduct  much  the  same  place  as  the  mere  virtuosi  in  the  world 
of  music.  Their  function  is  mainly  decorative.  They  are  not 
Empire-builders,  nor  patriots,  nor  even  good  citizens.  They 
have  no  intimates,  though  they  never  lack  imitators.  They 
cannot  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  domesticity,  they  are  in» 
capable  of  self-sacrifice,  they  must  be  witty,  they  cannot  be 
humorous.  They  are,  in  Mr.  Whibley’s  own  phrase,  “miracles 
of  selfishness  :  that  is  the  first  condition  of  their  success,”  and 
their  end  and  aim  may  be  summed  up  as  the  conscious  and 
consistent  assertion  of  unbridled  egotism. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Whibley,  that  the  only  approach  to  a  classical  exemplar  of 
this  type  of  humanity  is  Alcibiades,  and  he  was  far  too  deeply 
immersed  in  politics  to  be  a  completely  artistic  egotist.  The 
dandy  doubtless  existed  in  Greek  society,  but  the  maxim 
typical  of  Greek  art  and  life  in  its  prime,  oiyccv,  explains 

why  he  was  probably  looked  on  as  suspect.  Besides,  he  has 
never  emerged  in  a  true  Republic — “  imagination’s  widest 
stretch  in  wonder  dies  away”  before  the  thought  of  a  Swiss 
or  an  American  Brummell — being  essentially  the  product  of 
a  ripe  or  overripe  civilisation.  You  may  look  for  him  in  vain 
in  Republican  Rome ;  even  under  the  Empire  he  is  as  yet  im¬ 
perfectly  developed ;  while  in  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  life 
was  much  too  hard,  too  leisureless,  to  admit  of  any  genuine 
dandiacal  efflorescence.  But  you  meet  him  in  the  rough  in 
Italy  of  the  Renaissance,  where  the  sense  of  pageantry  was 
fully  developed,  and  Castiglione  had  glimmerings  of  an  ideal 
not  fully  realised  till  our  own  Regency.  There  were  gilded 
youths  at  the  time  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and 
Elizabethan  exquisites,  and  Restoration  rakes.  And  thus  by  a 
gradual  process  the  type  was  evolved  which  culminated  and 
exhausted  itself  in  the  amazing  Brummell,  in  D’Orsay,  and  in 
Disraeli  the  Younger.  It  is  a  curious  feature  about  these 
great  “pageant-makers”  that  they  have  never  left  any 
descendants,  never  bred  up  sons  to  carry  on  the  august 
traditions  of  their  line.  For  the  last  half-century  the  dandies 
have  gone  the  way  of  the  dodo.  Democratic  institutions  and 
the  penny  society  papers  seem  to  render  their  resurrection  im¬ 
probable.  For  it  is  an  essential  mark  of  the  true  dandy  that, 
while  compelling  admiration,  he  shall  during  his  own  lifetime 
maintain  a  majestic  aloofness.  But  if  Brummell  were  alive 
now,  how  could  he  refrain  from  figuring  as  a  “celebrity  at 
home,”  or  guard  the  secret  of  his  cravat  from  the  Tailor  and 
Cutter,  not  to  say  M.A.P.  ? 

Fortunately  for  the  simple-minded  reader  who  (with  Mr. 
G.  F.  Watts)  cannot  dissociate  art  from  ethics,  and  owns  to  a 
sneaking  liking  for  the  orthodox  virtues,  several  of  the  hiero¬ 
phants  of  sublimated  egotism  who  figure  in  Mr.  Whibley’s 
pages  fell  short  of  the  “  pitiless  contempt  and  the  hard  desire 
of  perfection  which  marked  the  golden  age  of  dandyism.”  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  not  only  failed  to  resent  the  fetters  of  matri¬ 
mony,  but  sincerely  mourned  his  incomparable  Yenetia. 
Beckford  (though  Mr.  Whibley  makes  no  mention  of  this 
lamentable  weakness)  so  far  proved  a  traitor  to  the  traditions 
of  his  tribe  that  he  is  said  to  have  sought  distraction  for  the 
loss  of  his  young  wife  in  his  tour  to  Portugal.  So,  too,  Count 
d'Orsay  exhibited  his  grief  for  Lady  Blessington  in  a  manner 
quite  alien  to  the  self-centred  spirit  of  dandyism,  which 
Barbey  d’Aurevilly  defines  as  the  fruit  of  vanity,  but  of  vanity 
which  has  naught  to  do  with  the  conquest  of  women.  Pepys, 
for  all  his  perfect  comprehension  of  the  art  of  life,  his  constant 
gratification  of  “his  absorbing  greed  of  sensation,”  remained 
a  patriot,  and,  as  times  went,  a  conscientious  and  efficient 
public  servant.  The  pre-Regency  dandies,  again,  commanded 
respect,  or  at  least  claimed  attention,  for  their  non-dandiacal 
qualities.  They  wrote  imperishable  memoirs,  like  Saint-Simon, 
or  distinguished  themselves  by  their  prowess  in  the  field,  like 
the  Prince  de  Ligne,  or  dabbled  in  political  intrigue  or 
theology,  like  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  Even  the  unmixed  dandy, 
while  needing  for  his  expansion  an  “  atmosphere  of  sumptuous 
frivolity,”  cannot  dispense  with  the  commonplace  quality  of 
physical  courage.  We  all  know  what  Wellington  said  of  the 
dandies  in  the  field,  and  how  he  appreciated  D’Orsay  as  a 
portrait  painter  far  more  than  Goya.  Brummell  himself  was 
neither  a  coward  nor  a  sycophant,  and  those  who  find  it  hard 
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or  impossible  to  be  impressed  by  his  “majestic  frivolity” 
cannot  deny  the  truculent  wit  of  his  immortal  revenge  on  the 
Regent.  Yet  on  the  whole  we  cannot  regret  that  these 
interesting  monsters  have  become  impossible.  The  excesses 
of  the  personal  paragraphist  and  the  humanitarian  Radical 
may  cause  acute  discomfort  to  the  fastidious,  but  we  hold 
them  a  lesser  evil  than  the  recrudescence  of  the  conditions 
which  alone  render  dandyism  possible.  The  essay  on  “  The 
Younger  Disraeli  ”  which  closes  the  volume  is  an  extremely 
able  and  brilliantly  Written  piece  of  characterisation.  It  was 
well  that  Disraeli  should  be  included  in  this  book  of  dandies, 
though  with  him  dandyism  was  a  means  to  an  end,  and  never 
an  end  in  itself.  We  have  only  to  add  that,  however  widely 
the  reader  may  differ  from  Mr.  Whibley’s  point  of  view,  he 
cannot  but  admire  the  felicity  of  phrase  in  which  that  view 
is  expressed. 


JOSEPH  GLANVILL.* 

Of  Joseph  Glanvill  Mr.  Lecky  has  said  in  his  History  of 
Rationalism  that  he  was  “  a  divine,  who  in  his  own  day  was  very 
famous,  and  who,  I  venture  to  think,  has  been  surpassed  in 
genius  by  few  of  his  successors.”  The  brief  account  of  Glanvill 
given  by  Mr.  Lecky  is  in  the  present  volume  largely  siipple- 
mented  and  expanded.  Dr.  Greenslet  has,  in  fact,  told  us  all  of 
Glanvill  which  it  is  possible  to  know,  and  that  is  not  very 
much.  Of  few  English  writers  of  equal  power  do  we  know  so 
little.  But  Dr.  Greenslet  has  done  something  more  useful 
than  gossip  about  a  dead  author ;  he  has  related  him  to  the 
general  intellectual  movement  of  the  time,  and  has  therefore 
written  a  valuable  chapter  in  the  history  of  English  philo¬ 
sophic  thought.  For  Glanvill  lived  in  an  intellectual  as  well 
as  in  a  political  crisis.  The  Cartesian  philosophy  was  influ¬ 
encing  the  English  mind,  a  revolt  against  the  empire  of 
Aristotelian  thought  was  in  progress,  one  of  the  few  native 
schools  of  English  philosophy  —  that  of  the  Cambridge 
Platonists — was  in  full  sway,  and  the  so-called  Latitudinarian 
theology  (an  early  adumbration  of  the  Broad  Church  move¬ 
ment)  was  greatly  modifying  the  character  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Rarely,  indeed,  has  there  been  a  greater  ferment 
in  English  thought;  and  in  no  mind  is  that  ferment  more 
manifest  than  in  that  of  this  strange  and  little  known  figure 
who  is  generally  identified  with  the  defence  of  the  facts  of 
witchcraft.  Mr.  Lecky  would  seem  to  know  Glanvill  mainly 
in  this  latter  capacity.  But  Dr.  Greenslet  surveys  Glanvill’s 
work  all  round,  and,  as  we  have  said,  relates  him  to  the 
thought  of  his  time,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  think  this 
study  of  so  striking  a  figure  of  considerable  value. 

Glanvill  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1636  of  a  very  old  and 
famous  family.  We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  him  till  he 
entered  Oxford  in  1652,  graduating  in  1655.  The  Oxford  of 
that  day,  dominated  by  the  Puritans  under  Owen,  gave  to 
him,  says  Dr.  Greenslet,  “  a  sound  and  solid  training  in 
classics  and  logic,  and  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  method 
and  problems  of  natural  science.”  In  1658  Glanvill 
became  chaplain  to  Francis  Rous,  friend  of  Cromwell, 
who  had  been  also  Speaker  of  the  “  Barebones  ”  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  then  Provost  of  Eton.  Glanvill  had  been 
for  the  Commonwealth  cause,  but  it  is  said  of  him  that 
“  after  his  Majesty’s  restoration,  by  deeply  weighing  matters 
he  became  convinced  of  his  mistaken  notions.”  This  sounds 
rather  ironical,  but  Dr.  Greenslet  does  not  think  Glanvill 
a  mere  Yicar  of  Bray.  In  1660  he  was  presented  by  his 
brother  with  an  Essex  living  which  allowed  him  quiet  and 
leisure  for  writing,  but  two  years  after  he  went  to  Frome 
Selwood  in  Somersetshire,  and  in  1665  he  became  rector  of 
the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath,  already  a  centre  of  fashion,  this 
being  one  of  the  most  desirable  livings  in  England.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  newly  founded  Royal 
Society.  Glanvill  was  apparently  not  a  model  of  ultra¬ 
decorum,  though  we  must  allow  for  the  horrible  laxity  of  the 
age,  for  we  not  only  find  him  discussing  the  supernatural 
world  with  learned  men,  but  drinking  rather  deep  with  Pepys 
and  others  of  the  natural  world.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
authority  on  drink.  “  A  man  cannot,”  he  writes  in  a  paper 
on  the  Bath  waters  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  “  drink 
half  the  qiiantity  of  strong  drink  in  this  bath  that  he  can  out 
of  it ;  but  if  he  have  drunk  before  to  excess  it  allays  much 

*  Joseph  Glanvill :  a  Study  in  English  Thought  and  Letters  of  the  Seventeenth 
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and  is  a  great  refreshment  to  the  body.”  Glanvill  seems  to 
have  had  some  local  troubles,  for  we  hear  of  his  “  preaching 
twice  a  day  to  angry  mobs,”  and  declaring  that  “  he  who  will 
be  a  minister  must  be  content  to  be  a  martyr.”  He  is. 
described  as  “  spruce  and  trim  ”  and  “  romantick  in  preach¬ 
ing.”  He  entered  into  several  controversies,  for  it  was  “  his 
nature  to.”  He  was  married  twice,  died  in  1680,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bath. 

Philosophically  Glanvill  was  an  eclectic,  with  no  definite 
body  of  philosophic  doctrine,  but  with  a  remarkable  faculty 
for  apprehending  and  assimilating  the  new  ideas  of  his  time. 
“  His  philosophy,  like  a  chameleon,  took  some  shades  of  colour 
from  the  ground  it  was  upon;  now  sceptical  with  Sextus 
Empiricus,  anon  Pythagorean  with  More,  rationalistic  with 
Descartes,  or  experimental  with  Bacon,  it  finally  culminated 
in  a  reasonable  and  broad-minded  Platonism.”  His  initial 
motive  force  was  revolt  against  Aristotle,  whose  long  dominion 
over  the  schools  had  been  overthrown,  but  the  grounds  o£ 
his  revolt,  unless  only  partly  stated,  are  very  weak.  The 
reinstatement  of  Plato  by  the  Florentine  Academy,  the; 
philosophy  of  Descartes,  the  new  development  of  physical 
science,  the  work  of  Hobbes,  were  all  making  against  any 
universal  philosophic  dominion,  and  were  again  turning  back 
the  mind  of  Europe  on  itself.  It  was  a  time  of  eagerness, 
dogmatism,  and  conflict,  and  Glanvill,  whose  natural  bias  was 
sceptical,  conceived  the  ideal  of  a  “  quiet  and  fearless  mind  ” 
with  a  “fixed  stability,”  expressed  in  a  gentle  attitude  of 
“philosophic  doubt.”  In  this  spirit  he  wrote  his  Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing  and  his  Scepsis  Scientifica.  But  along  with  a 
philosophic  agnosticism  went  a  religious  mysticism  which 
attracted  him  to  Plato  and  partly  allied  him  with  More  and 
the  Cambridge  Platonists,  and  this  attitude  is  expressed  in 
his  Lux  Orientalis,  an  exposition  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
pre-existence.  His  epistemology  may  be  inferred  from  his 
statement  of  the  three  stages  of  knowledge : — (1)  apprehension 
grounded  on  sensitive  perception ;  (2)  forming  of  propositions 
through  identity  and  distinction ;  (3)  faculty  of  joining  pro¬ 
positions  in  a  chain  of  inferential  reasoning.  In  the  Plus 
Ultra  we  have,  perhaps,  the  clearest  hints  of  Glanvill’s 
approximation  to  the  ideas  of  modern  philosophy.  His  theory 
of  the  world  was,  as  Dr.  Greenslet  says,  “  a  modified  atomism  ” 
combined  with  the  Platonic  anima  mundi  acting  as  medium 
between  God  and  Nature.  The  influence  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  was,  of  course,  to  strengthen  this  dualism.  But 
we  must  again  say  that  no  coherent  body  of  doctrine  must  be 
sought  in  Glanvill.  There  are  hints,  flashes,  ingenious 
theorisings,  but  scarcely  anything  more. 

We  have  purposely  said  nothing  of  the  celebrated  work  by 
which  Glanvill  is  best  known,  the  Sadducismus  Triumpliatus,  the 
strongest  defence  of  the  alleged  facts  of  witchcraft  produced 
by  any  English  writer,  because  Glanvill  is  generally  treated 
as  though  that  were  his  sole  work.  It  is  true  he  devoted 
much  of  his  life  to  the  investigation  of  stories  of  “  possession,” 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  on  the  one  hand  a  thinker  and  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  on  the  other  a  deluded 
witch-hunter,  has  struck  people  who  know  about  him  as  one 
of  the  most  curious  paradoxes  on  record.  To  such  may  be 
commended  the  interesting  chapter  in  this  work  on  “  Ghost 
Stories  and  Witchcraft,”  in  which  Glanvill  is  justly  treated 
“  as  a  man  who,  in  this  matter,  laid  hold  of  a  great  truth, 
though  shrouded  in  earthly  error.”  Deeper  research  into  the 
“abysmal  deeps  of  personality ”  has  not  altogether  confirmed 
the  dogmatism  of  a  clear  but  shallow  “  rationalism.”  And 
as  for  the  too  easy  credulity,  not  only  of  Glanvill  but  of 
so  powerful  a  mind  as  that  of  Chief  Justice  Hale,  we  may  say 
with  Dr.  Greenslet,  “  How  far  are  all  our  opinions  only  the 
products  of  the  convention  and  fashion  of  our  age  ?  ” 

NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

Students  of  recent  fiction  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  how, 
as  a  set-off  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  labour  to  diffuse  more 
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or  less  gratuitous  gloom,  a  certain  number  of  writers  have 
shown  an  almost  equal  assiduity  in  the  cult  of  the  extrava¬ 
gantly  absurd.  Unfortunately,  the  desire  to  entertain  is  no 
infallible  guarantee  of  the  successful  realisation  of  that  aim. 
If  there  is  only  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  ridiculous 
to  the  ruinously  inane,  and  bad  farce,  forced  fun,  and 
ineffectual  “absurdity”  can  be  almost  as  depressing  as 
convincing  pessimism.  But  when  Mr.  Anstey  sets  forth 
on  these  perilous  paths,  confidence  is  inspired  by  the 
memory  of  his  previous  exploits,  and  that  confidence  is 
richly  rewarded  in  The  Brass  Bottle.  As  for  the  plot, 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that  Horace  Yentimore,  a  gifted 
but  unrecognised  young  architect,  and  the  accepted  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  a  famous  Orientalist, 
having  undertaken  to  represent  his  prospective  father-in-law 
at  an  auction  of  various  Eastern  relics,  purchases  a  brass  vase 
containing  a  genie  imprisoned  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  The 
genie,  on  being  released,  proceeds  to  overwhelm  his  rescuer 
with  manifestations  of  embarrassing  gratitude.  He  trans¬ 
forms  his  humble  chambers  into  a  gorgeous  palace  when  the 
Professor  and  his  wife  and  daughter  come  to  dine ;  he  not 
only  procures  the  architect  a  wealthy  client,  but  builds  for 
him  a  “  stately  pleasure  dome,” — to  the  infinite  dissatisfaction 
of  the  bewildered  parvenu.  The  climax  is  reached  when 
Horace’s  benefactor  causes  him  to  be  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London, — a  very  fine  piece  of  fooling, 
for  neither  Horace,  nor  the  Lord  Mayor,  nor  the  assembled 
populace  have  any  idea  why  they  are  there.  As  we  hold  it  to 
be  no  part  of  the  function  of  the  reviewer  of  a  work  of  this 
sort  to  forestall  too  freely  the  pleasures  of  perusal,  we  will 
content  ourselves  by  saying  that  in  his  logical  conduct  of  an 
absurd  proposition,  in  his  fantastic  handling  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  in  his  brisk  dialogue  and  effective  characterisation, 
Mr.  Anstey  has  once  more  shown  himself  to  be  an  artist  and  a 
humourist  of  uncommon  and  enviable  merit. 

When  in  doubt  the  reader  can  always  safely  turn  to  Jokai 
for  the  stimulus  of  excitement  administered  amid  a  heroic 
environment.  Of  his  hundred  novels  not  a  fifth  have  yet 
been  translated,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
quality  of  the  remainder  is  appreciably  inferior  to  that  of 
those  which  have  already  appeared  in  English  dress,  we  may 
look  forward  to  many  exhilarating  hours  to  be  spent  in  the 
companionship  of  the  great  Hungarian  magician.  The  novel 
before  us,  The  Baron's  Sons,  a  condensed  version  of  the  tale  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Sons  of  the  Stony-hearted  Man,”  is  a  brilliant  and 
enthralling  romance  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848,  in 
which  the  author  played  an  active  part.  The  “  stony-hearted 
man”  is  the  Baron  Baradlay,  who  on  his  deathbed  solemnly 
enjoins  on  his  wife  to  carry  out  his  wishes  with  regard  to 
her  future  and  that  of  her  three  sons.  Unlike  the  widows  in 
the  recent  novels  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  and  Miss  Braddon, 
the  Baroness  has  no  difficulty  in  shaking  herself  free  from 
the  despotic  influence  of  the  dead,  and  in  every  particular — 
domestic  and  political — devotes  herself  to  realising  the  dia¬ 
metrical  opposite  of  his  wishes.  In  this  she  is  justified  by  the 
dictates  of  humanity  and  patriotism,  and  aided  by  the  devotion 
of  her  sons.  The  brilliant  young  diplomat  and  the  gallant 
soldier  are  both  splendidly  picturesque  and  chivalrous  figures 
— only  Hungarians  would  have  conceived  and  carried  out 
that  strange  heroic  duel  at  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Buda — 
while  the  third,  the  young  official  who  plays  so  sorry  a  part 
during  the  outbreak,  more  than  redeems  himself  by  the 
superb  act  of  self-sacrifice  which  closes  his  life.  Jokai  may 
not  be  subtle,  but  he  dazzles  one  with  his  gorgeous  invention, 
his  genius  for  the  unexpected,  his  vivid  presentation  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  impulsive  and  romantic  race.  The  gaps  in 
the  narrative  show  that  Mr.  Bicknell  has  abridged  the 
dimensions  of  the  original  with  no  sparing  hand.  His 
version,  however,  reads  fluently,  and  he  has  left  us  the  thrilling 
historical  episode  of  the  escape  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty 
Hussars  who  revolted  from  the  Austrians,  and  after  countless 
perils  made  good  their  way  into  Hungary. 

Mr.  Merrick  is  a  miter  of  much  talent  to  whom  we  owe  one 
of  the  best  novels  of  theatrical  life.  But  in  The  Worldlings 
he  has  set  himself  an  almost  impossible  task, — that  of  winning 
sympathy  for  a  hero  who  forfeits  our  respect  in  the  first 
chapter  and  never  does  anything  to  regain  it.  Maurice  Blake, 
the  quasi-hero  in  question,  a  man  fitted  by  Nature  for  the 


liberal  dispensation  of  £20,000  a  year,  finds  himself  at  thirty- 
eight  earning  a  bare  livelihood  on  the  Kimberley  Diamond 
Fields.  At  this  juncture  his  only  friend,  a  declasse  English¬ 
man  named  Jardine,  dies  of  fever  a  few  hours  before  the 
arrival  of  a  letter  of  forgiveness  from  his  father,  who  in  old 
age  has  come  into  a  baronetcy  and  £20,000  a  year.  J ardine’s 
mistress  accordingly  proposes  to  Blake  that,  on  the  strength 
of  his  strong  resemblance  to  her  protector,  he  should  personate 
the  dead  man,  return  to  England,  pass 'himself  off  as  the  heir, 
and  allow  her  a  fourth  of  the  proceeds.  The  sequel  sets  forth 
how  Blake,  yielding  to  temptation,  after  escorting  Mrs.  Fleming, 
alias  Jardine,  back  to  England,  and  establishing  her  in 
London,  deceived  the  trusting  Baronet,  was  welcomed  by 
society,  and  eventually  fell  in  love  with  and  married  a  beautiful 
and  virtuous  lady.  His  relations  with  Mrs.  Fleming,  how¬ 
ever,  pre  cipitated  the  inevitable  Nemesis,  for  although  Blake 
fulfilled  his  share  of  the  bargain,  she  was  piqued  by  his  cold¬ 
ness,  and  finally  denounced  him  to  his  wife.  Lady  Helen  was 
at  first  highly  incensed,  but  when  Maurice  confessed  every¬ 
thing,  enlightened  the  Baronet  as  to  his  antecedents,  and  was 
able  to  satisfy  his  wife  that  his  relations  with  Mrs.  Fleming 
were  (apart  from  finance)  perfectly  blameless,  this  long- 
suffering  patrician  freely  forgave  him,  and,  forsaking  her 
family  and  friends,  accompanied  him  to  the  Colonies  to  make 
a  fresh  start  on  two  hundred  a  year  allowed  him  by  the 
equally  long-suffering  Baronet. 

Mr.  Hichens  deals  in  Tongues  of  Conscience  with  various 
fantastic  and  extravagant  manifestations  of  remorse.  Nowit 
is  an  illustrious  painter  whose  peace  of  mind  is  unhinged  by  the 
results  of  having  inspired  a  gutter-snipe  with  a  passion  for  the 
sea.  The  boy  leaves  home  and  is  drowned;  the  famous 
painter,  tortured  with  unavailing  remorse,  seeks  refuge  from 
his  thoughts  in  the  remote  fishing  village  where  the  drowned 
boy  is  buried.  There  the  Vicar  guesses  his  secret,  defaces  a 
tombstone  to  put  the  unhappy  stranger  off  the  scent,  but  fails 
to  prevent  him  from  being  strangled  by  a  mad  sailor.  In 
“William  Foster,”  again,  we  read  how  the  daughter  of  an 
atheist  aesthete  and  a  Puz-itan  mother  married  a  handsome  and 
amiable  youth  who  wrote  such  shocking  novels  that,  acting 
on  the  suggestion  of  her  dying  mother,  his  wife  removed  him 
by  poison  and  earned  her  admission  to  the  Chamber  of  Hoiroi's. 
Thirdly,  Mam-ice  Dale  was  a  young  doctor  who  was  haunted 
by  the  cry  of  his  dead  child,  whom  he  had  cruelly  neglected 
in  its  last  hours.  He  subsequently  married  a  Canon’s 
daughter,  who  sacrificed  her  happiness  and  life  in  the  effort 
to  still  the  accusing  voice.  It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed 
further  with  an  analysis  of  the  l-econdite  emotions  and  morbid 
obsessions  which  foi-m  the  groundwork  of  Mr.  Hichens’s  clever 
but  dismal  stoz-ies. 

In  The  Filibusters  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne  has,  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  shown  himself  unduly  neglectful  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  popular  novelist,  when  allowing  himself  an  zmdue  latitude 
in  emphasising  the  romantic  aspects  of  villainy.  It  is  fairly 
open  to  question  whether  people  ought  to  sympathise  with 
filibusters  at  all.  But  in  any  case  we  do  expect,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  in  books  which  appeal  strongly  to 
boys  and  youths,  that  some  regard  should  be  shown  for  the 
fine  old  motto  of  “  honour  among  thieves.”  It  may  be  true 
that  filibusters  ai'e  generally  traitors  and  sneaks,  but  we  “  hold 
it  not  handsome  to  be  here  set  down,”  and  it  is  a  fault  more 
serious  than  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne  thinks  to  write  an  attractive 
novel  of  adventure  in  which  pi-ominence  is  assigned  to  a 
picturesque  dare-devil  fellow  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  spy  of 
the  meanest  kind, — the  kind  which  betz-ays  mei-ely  for  cash 
down.  The  Filibusters  is  far  moi'e  likely  to  znislead  the 
ingenuous  youth  than  many  of  what  ai-e  conventionally  known 
as  “  bad  books.”  The  cynical  “man  of  the  world ”  standpoint 
from  which  it  is  written  is  admirably  calculated  to  impress  a 
callow  youth,  who  would  ai-gue  that  if  it  is  possible  for  so 
brave  and  pleasant  a  gentleman  as  Sir  William  Cai-ew  to  take 
money  for  betraying  his  boon  companions,  thei-e  can,  after  all, 
be  nothing  so  very  disgraceful  in  such  a  course.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  “square-toed”  and  “  eai-ly  Victorian  ”  to  believe  in  the 
duty  of  the  novelist  to  avoid  doing  harm  by  his  work, — 
for  with  such  a  creed  what  becomes  of  art  for  ai-t’s 
sake  ?  Nevei-theless,  we  ventui-e  to  hold  this  old-fashioned 
view,  and  boldly  say  that  we  should  esteem  ourselves 
most  foi-tunate  if  we  cozzld  induce  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne  to  think 
for  a  moment  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  pen,  and,  as  so  able 
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a  story-teller  would  find  it  easy  to  do,  heighten  instead  of 
lowering  the  ideal  moral  standard  in  his  readers’  minds. 

There  is  a  thrilling  and  most  horrific  account  of  the  plague 
at  Marseilles  in  Mr.  Bloundelle-Burton’s  Servants  of  Sin.  The 
fastidious  may  be  repelled,  but  readers  of  strong  stomach  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  most  vividly  portrayed.  The  date  of 
the  story  is  the  Regency  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV., 
and  by  readers  who  like  the  “  costume-romance  ”  it  will  be 
pronounced  a  very  good  specimen  of  this  class  of  novel. 

Another  historical  romance  is  Vivian  of  Virginia,  which  is 
an  account  of  Virginia  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  It  is  not  a 
remarkable  book,  but  quite  readable,  and  has  the  merit  of 
comparative  unfamiliarity,  the  fragment  of  history  it  illus¬ 
trates,  the  rebellion  against  the  Governorship  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  having  until  recently  escaped  the  notice  of  novelists 
in  search  of  a  plot. 

Charming  Renee  is  the  second  novel  noticed  within  the 
last  fortnight  in  which  the  hero  shuts  himself  up  for  a  crime 
which  he  has  not  committed.  But  Lord  Stratheldon  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  more  interesting  figure  than  the  hero  of  The 
Marble  Face.  “  Charming  Renee  ”  marries  this  recluse,  and, 
of  course,  in  the  end  all  turns  out  well.  The  plot  is  rather 
absurd,  and  at  one  point  decidedly  disagreeable  ;  but  the  book 
is  vivaciously  written,  and  the  heroine’s  charms  survive  the 
ordeal  of  pen  and  ink  rather  better  than  those  of  most  of  her 
order. 

The  scene  of  The  Devil's  Half -Acre  is  laid  in  New  Zealand, 
and,  in  spite  of  an  occasionally  bewildering  plot,  the  story 
has  undoubted  merit.  The  figure  of  the  heroine’s  guardian, 
John  Jermyn,  with  his  half-mad  penitence,  his  preaching,  and 
his  incessant  mortification  of  the  flesh,  is  well  wrought  out ; 
but  intending  readers  should  be  warned  that  this  is  a  book 
which  craves  careful  perusal,  and  wil]  probably  discourage 
the  skimmer.  Attentive  reading  will  reveal  an  interesting 
story  and  a  very  fair  power  of  character-drawing  on  the  part 
of  the  anonymous  author. 

Mr.  Guy  Boothby  narrates  in  The  Woman  of  Death  the 
appalling  experiences  of  Evelyn  Charles  Devereux-Ducie, 
seventeenth  Baron  Middlesborough.  This  amiable  and 
accomplished  nobleman,  having  been  induced  by  the  beautiful 
but  dangerous  Madame  d’Espere  to  join  a  mysterious 
duelling  club  in  Paris,  only  escapes  assassination  by  killing 
his  own  father-in-law.  Since  then  he  has  taken  to  politics, 
and  lived  happily  ever  afterwards.  We  gather  from  a  pre¬ 
liminary  announcement  that  the  novel  is  written  in  Mr. 
Boothby’s  “  best  style.”  By  way  of  comment  on  this  view  we 
may  quote  the  references  on  p.  14  to  “  the  old  Latin  proverb 
Facile  decensus  Averni,”  and  on  p.  280  to  “one  of  the  ‘Lieder 
ohneWort.’”  The  very  first  sentence  in  the  book  also  illus¬ 
trates  the  dangers  by  which  Mr.  Boothby  is  beset  when  he 
deviates  from  the  vernacular. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


THE  NATIVE  QUESTION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

South  Africa:  Past  and  Present.  By  Violet  R.  Markham. 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  7s.  6d.) — “The  new-comer,  without 
personal  ties  or  interests  in  a  country,  who  listens  turn  by 
turn  to  all  opinions,  and  is  brought  in  contact  with  every  class 
of  society,  may  perhaps  learn  more  about  the  problems  of  such  a 
land  than  seems  possible  at  first  sight  to  the  resident.”  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  well  illustrated  by  Mis3  Markham’s 
admirable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  South  Africa,  which 
deserves  to  be  classed  very  high  among  the  flood  of  publications 
to  which  the  war  and  its  allied  problems  have  given  birth. 
Miss  Markham  was  at  the  Cape  in  search  of  health,  she  tells  us, 
during  the  months  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Being  endowed  with  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and  an  evident 
power  of  observation  and  judgment  much  above  the  average 
of  either  sex,  she  turned  her  opportunities  to  excellent 
account,  and  has  produced  a  book  that  should  be  studied 
by  all  who  care  to  know  how  the  position  in  South  Africa 
just  before  the  war  struck  a  candid  and  well-informed  out¬ 
sider  thoroughly  loyal  to  English  ideas,  and  yet  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  Dutch.  We  may  specially  call 
attention  to  the  chapters  on  the  native  question,  which  occupy  a 
place  between  Miss  Markham’s  accurate  and  lucid  sketch  of 


South  African  history,  from  the  landing  of  Riebeeck  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  present  war,  and  the  very  picturesque  and  inform¬ 
ing  “  Notes  from  a  Travelling  Diary  ”  with  which  she  ends.  The 
native  question  in  South  Africa  is  so  important  that  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  that  Miss  Markham  should  be  almost  the  only  recent  writer 
who  has  attempted  to  do  justice  to  it.  After  the  war  is  over  it 
will  soon  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  those  statesmen  and 
others  who  are  satisfied  at  present  to  wonder  how  the  English 
and  Dutch  can  be  brought  to  live  in  amity.  Miss  Markham 
properly  reminds  us  that  the  latter  question  is  easy  of  solution  in 
comparison  with  the  former.  “Every  year  which  helps  to  solve  the 
problem  of  Dutch  and  English  complicates  the  problem  of  Black 
versus  White.”  “Thereare  manyreasonsurgedwhy  BoerandBriton 
should  bury  their  feuds  and  dwell  in  peace  together,  but  the 
most  powerful  of  any  is  the  argument  that  they  are  a  White 
brotherhood  in  a  Black  continent,  and  it  is  as  brothers  and  allies 
they  must  face  a  future  problem,  the  difficulty  of  which  affects 
them  equally.”  We  hope  that  Miss  Markham’s  thoughtful 
exposition  of  this  fact  will  be  taken  to  heart.  She  points  out  the 
political  difficulties  that  are  already  looming  in  the  future 
through  the  recognition  of  the  educated  Kaffir’s  right  to  a  vote, 
which  Cape  Colony  has  admitted,  but  Natal,  like  the  late 
Republics,  has  strenuously  denied.  Hitherto  the  numbers  of 
the  blacks  have  been  increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to 
those  of  the  whites.  The  causes  that  have  checked  the  in¬ 
crease  of  savage  tribes  in  contact  with  white  settlers  elsewhere 
have  been  either  non-existent  or  inoperative  in  South  Africa.  If 
this  continues  to  be  the  case,  a  very  great  danger  lies  ahead  of  our 
Colonies  at  the  Cape,  to  deal  with  which  will  tax  all  the  ability  and 
courage  of  their  leaders.  Miss  Markham  describes  the  only 
serious  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  grapple  with  the 
problem — Mr.  Rhodes’s  Glen  Grey  Act — which  she  praises  as 
“  the  most  admirable  Native  Act  which  exists  on  the  statute- 
book  probably  of  any  country.”  We  hope  that  her  able  and 
open-minded  book  will  receive  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 


OWENS  COLLEGE. 

The  Owens  College,  Manchester.  By  P.  J.  Hartog.  (Cornish. 
12s.  fid.  net.) — The  history  of  English  education  during  the  past 
century  has  been  marked  by  nothing  more  striking  than  the 
fertile  development  of  University  Colleges.  A  hundred  years 
ago  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  the  only  Universities  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  they  were  hedged  round  by  all  kinds  of  restrictions 
which  kept  away  all  but  Churchmen  in  theory,  and  all  but  the 
sons  of  the  well-to-do  in  practice.  Several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  upset  their  monopoly  without  success.  As  long  ago  as 
1640  it  was  endeavoured  to  found  a  Northern  University.  Man¬ 
chester  was  suggested  for  its  habitat,  but  the  jealousy  of  York 
prevented  that.  It  was  established  at  Durham,  but  only  lasted  a 
few  years.  In  1828  and  1829  the  first  steps  were  taken  in 
London  to  establish  Colleges  for  those  who  could  not  sign  the 
tests  or  afford  the  expenses  of  the  older  Universities.  Meantime 
the  toiling  millions  of  the  North  were  feeling  more  and  more 
keenly  the  need  for  Colleges  more  in  touch  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  manufacturing  class  than  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In 
Manchester  especially  there  had  been  several  sporadic  attempts 
to  provide  the  higher  and  technical  education  which  was  wanted. 
Finally,  the  munificence  of  John  Owens,  a  Manchester  cotton- 
spinner,  led  to  the  foundation  in  1851  of  the  College  which  bears 
his  name,  from  which  the  Victoria  University  directly,  and  in¬ 
directly  the  numerous  University  Colleges  now  active,  and  the 
new  Universities  to  which  in  turn  some  of  them  have  given  rise, 
may  be  said  to  have  sprung.  Owens,  whose  chief  motive  was  the 
desire  to  establish  a  College  free  of  the  religious  tests  which  he 
hated,  left  almost  ,£100,000  for  the  purpose.  This  was  wisely 
spent  on  men  rather  than  on  buildings.  The  present  stately 
pile  of  Owens  College,  with  its  excellent  laboratories,  library, 
and  museum,  was  the  outcome  of  further  generosity  on  the 
part  of  private  persons.  Mr.  Hartog  rightly  says  that  the 
circumstances  in  which  Owens  College  grew  up  give  it  a  claim 
to  be  the  first  of  a  numerous  and  important  class.  “  The  whole 
previous  history  of  higher  education  in  Manchester,  the  co¬ 
operation  of  George  Faulkner,  the  Churchman  and  Tory,  in  its 
establishment,  and  the  help  given  by  all  parties  in  maintaining 
and  enlarging  its  existence,  show  clearly  that  Owens,  unlike  the 
London  Colleges,  is  really  the  creation  of  a  city,  conscious,  like 
the  mediaeval  cities  of  Italy,  of  its  own  individuality,  and  desiring 
University  teaching  and  University  life  of  the  highest  kind  to 
form  part  of  the  city  life.”  In  this  respect,  the  present  activity 
of  Owens  College,  as  described  in  Mr.  Hartog’s  handsome  volume, 
is  a  wor-k  which  the  citizens  of  Manchester,  who  will  soon  be 
engaged  in  celebrating  the  jubilee  of  their  pioneer  College,  may 
justly  regard  as  not  the  least  showy  feather  in  their  civic  cap. 
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William  Llandels,  D.D.:  a  Memoir.  By  his  son,  Thomas  D. 
Llandels,  M.A.  (Cassell  and  Co.  6s.) — Dr.  Llandels  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  best  known  Nonconformist  ministers  in 
London,  preaching  in  what  was  once  the  Diorama,  in  Eegent’s 
Park.  He  belonged  to  what  may  be  called  the  progressive 
school  of  the  Baptists,  and  so  differed  not  a  little  from  another 
eminent  representative  person,  J.  A.  Spurgeon.  There  was  a 
serious  difference  between  the  two  in  the  early  years  of  Dr. 
Llandels’s  London  ministry ;  circumstances  brought  them 
together,  and  then  the  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  re¬ 
asserted  itself  when  Spurgeon  entered  his  protest  against  minis¬ 
terial  concessions  to  modern  thought.  Dr.  Llandels  was  a  hard 
hitter,  witness  a  letter  quoted  on  p.  147,  in  which  he  deals  a 
severe  blow  to  the  “  Particular  ”  wing  of  the  Baptists.  At 
another  time  the  Evangelical  clergy,  who  use  the  Baptismal 
Service  while  denying  Baptismal  regeneration,  came  under  his 
lasb.  In  1883  he  left  London  for  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  dying  on  July  7th,  1899. 

Twenty-five  Agrapha.  Annotated  by  the  Eev.  Blomfield 
Jackson.  (S.P.C.K.  Is.) — The  most  familiar  of  the  “  Agrapha  ” 
is  that  given  in  Acts  xx.  35:  “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,”  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
class  as  Mr.  Jackson  defines  it  by  his  sub-title,  "Extra-Canonical 
Sayings  of  Our  Lord.”  Extra-Canonical  it  is  not.  This  is 
naturally  first  in  the  order.  The  second  may  be  an  adaptation  of 
St.  Paul’s  words  in  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  changing  the  third  person  into 
the  first,  and  the  rod  uvplov  into  rbv  iu6r.  There  have  always 
been  some  who  took  these  words,  not  as  St.  Paul’s,  but  as 
Christ’s.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  nolycris  in  the  sentence, 
“  It  will  be  observed  that  the  ■Kolpais  and  the  Karayyekkla  are 
incomplete  without  communion”?  (Why  double  the  A?)  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Jackson  does  not  countenance  the  unscholarly 
attribution  of  a  sacrificial  meaning  to  rovro  iroielre.  The  notices 
of  the  other  Sayings  are  interesting,  but  we  feel  that  on  the 
whole  too  much  importance  is  given  to  them.  What  is  really 

new  in  them  is  very  enigmatic. - In  the  series  of  "  Early 

Church  Classics  ”  (same  publishers.  Is.  6d.)  we  have  The  Liturgy 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  translated,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Creswell.  It  would  take  us  too  far  to 
enter  upon  the  many  questions  which  this  document  suggests. 
It  has,  of  course,  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eeal  Presence.  We  must  be  content  with  the  bare  mention  of 
the  book. 

A  Brief  History  of  Mathematics.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Dr.  Karl  Fink  by  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman  and  David  Eugene 
Smith.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.  6s.  net.) — Probably  few 
students  of  mathematics  know  anything  of  the  history  of  the 
manuals  which  they  use,  and  of  the  men  by  whose  labours  they 
have  gained  the  vantage  ground  which  they  now  occupy.  We 
all  know  at  least  the  name  of  Euclid.  Some  may  have  heard  of 
Euler,  and  certain  formul®  have  names  attached  to  them.  But 
of  the  scores  of  names  which  Professor  Fink  has  brought  together 
in  this  volume  most  are  absolutely  obscure.  The  translators 
have  done  a  good  work  in  introducing  this  learned  treatise  to  the 
English-speaking  world. _ 

The  quarterly  instalment  of  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray  (The  Clarendon  Press,  5s.), 
contains  a  portion  of  “  I,”  being  the  fifth  volume  of  the  work,  and 
reaching  from  “  Input— Invalid.”  We  are  still  in  a  mainly 
Latin  region,  the  words  that  have  the  prefix  “  in.”  Dr.  Murray 
mentions  a  curious  example  of  the  change  of  meaning  in  words- 
“  Instance”  was  originally  employed  to  signify  a  case  adduced 
in  objection  to  a  universal  assertion.  This  use  has  become 
obsolete,  and  we  now  employ  the  word  to  signify  a  case  adduced 
in  support.  _ 

The  “1900”  Supplement  to  the  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  Vol.  I., 
A — F.  By  Geo.  Nicholson.  (L.  Upcott  Gill.  7s.  6d.) — It  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  wonderful  activity  with  which  the  art  of 
gardening  is  pursued  that  this  supplement,  mainly  devoted  to 
new  things,  imports,  naturalisations,  and  discoveries,  will  occupy 
eight  hundred  pages,  the  half  now  before  us  (“A”  to  "F”) 
running  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-three.  A  certain  space  is 
given  to  new  methods  and  the  like.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the 
activity  of  the  horticulturist  that  demands  this  appreciation. 

Elocution  and  Stage  Training.  By  Maxwell  Eyder.  (T.  Burleigh. 
6s.  net.) — On  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  question  as  to 


the  actor’s  art — Should  he  be  controlled  by,  or  should  he  himself 
control,  his  emotions  ?— Mr.  Eyder  has  a  very  definite  opinion.  If 
you  wish  to  move  others,  always  remain  master  of  yourself.  And 
he  gives  potent  arguments,  and  what  is  more  effective,  strong 
authorities,  for  his  opinion.  Generally  his  counsels  seem  to  be 
judicious,  as  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge.  One  of  them  we  can 
endorse  without  hesitation.  "  Study,”  he  says,  “  not  your  art 
only,  or  the  literature  of  your  profession,  but  literature 
generally.”  Of  course,  the  more  purely  technical  points  in 
preparation  for  the  stage  are  dwelt  upon  and  illustrated  by 
anecdote  and  example.  This  is  Mr.  Eyder’s  habitual  practice. 
It  is  instructive  to  his  special  public,  and  it  makes  the  book  more 
attractive  to  the  outside  reader.  It  takes  U3  into  regions  which 
are  unfamiliar  to  us,  and  we  express  an  opinion  with  diffidence. 
But  our  general  impression  is  that  it  is  a  work  of  very  consider¬ 
able  value. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "  Chetham  Society’s  Publications  ”  for 
the  year  1899-1900  is  The  Chartulary  of  Cockersand  Abbey,  trans¬ 
cribed  and  edited  by  William  Farrer,  Yol.  II.,  containing  more 
than  a  hundred  documents  and  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
two  centuries.  It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace  out  the 
relation  between  these  documents  and  present  tenures.  We 
find,  for  instance,  the  Abbey  extinguishing  the  common  right  of 
an  individual  by  granting  him  sixteen  acres  of  freehold.  Another 
point  of  view  is  suggested  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
words  "pro  salute  anim®.”  No  doctrine  ever  had  such  wide- 
reaching  secular  effect  as  that  of  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the 
dead.  We  may  hold  it  as  a  pious  opinion,  and  it  seems  harsh  to 
object,  but  if  it  is  formalised  into  a  tenet  there  is  no  more 
powerful  engine  of  superstition. 

The  Communion  in  Dunfermline.  By  Eobert  Stevenson,  M.A. 
(Eomanes,  Dunfermline.  2s.  6d.net.) — Mr.  Stevenson  has  examined 
the  Kirk  Sessions]  Eegisters  of  his  parish,  and  put  together  from 
their  contents  a  volume  of  no  small  interest.  One  curious  thing 
is  the  identity  of  practice  in  the  matter  of  Communion  under  the 
Presbyterian  and  the  Episcopalian  regime.  Under  both  the  rule 
was  to  have  great  annual  celebrations,  though,  indeed,  even  these 
did  not  always  take  place.  In  the  twenty-two  years  of  Presby¬ 
tery  (1640-1661)  there  were  six  in  which  there  was  no  Communion, 
1643-44  and  1651-55;  in  the  twenty-seven  years  of  Episcopacy 
(1663-1689)  twelve.  The  Archbishops  vainly  sought  to  have  the 
rite  at  Easter ;  but  the  ministers  knew  their  people  too  well  to 
venture  on  it.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  made  a  contribution  of  no 
small  value  to  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history. 

Right  Living  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  (Oliphant, 
Anderson,  and  Ferrier.  Is.)— Mr.  Hillis  prefixes  as  a  text  to  his 
discourse  on  life  a  sentence  from  W.  H.  Channing  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  noting  :  “  To  live  content  with  small  means ;  to  seek 
elegance  rather  than  luxury,  and  refinement  rather  than  fashion ; 
to  be  worthy,  not  respectable  ;  and  wealthy,  not  rich ;  to  listen  to 
stars  and  birds,  babes  and  sages,  with  open  heart ;  to  study  hard  ; 
to  think  quietly,  act  frankly,  talk  gently ;  await  occasions,  hurry 
never ;  in  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual,  unbidden,  and  unconscious 
grow  up  through  the  common, — this  is  my  symphony.”  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  text  had  not  better  be  left  to  speak  for  itself. 
Mr.  Hillis  begins  with  a  discourse  on  beauty.  It  would  be  cen¬ 
sorious  to  object  to  it,  but  we  must  say  that  the  writer  leaps  very 
easily  over  a  stupendous  chasm  when  he  writes  : — "  Having 
lingered  long  before  the  portrait  of  Antigone  or  Cordelia,  the 
young  girl  finds  herself  pledged  to  turn  that  ideal  into  life  and 
character.  The  copy  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  hanging  upon  the 
wall  asks  the  woman  who  placed  it  there  to  realise  in  herself  this 
glorious  type  of  motherhood.”  There  is  a  significant  variety 
here.  In  one  case  the  picture  "  asks  ” ;  in  the  other  the  spectator 
is  "pledged.”  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  two 
things.  There  are  good  things  in  this  little  book  ;  but  one  cannot 
help  remembering  that  the  cult  of  beauty  is  no  new  thing  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  has  flourished  in  times  that  were  ethically 
corrupt. 

Gordon’s  Campaign  in  China.  With  Introduction,  &c.,  by 
Colonel  E.  H.  Yeitch,  E.E.  (Chapman  and  Hall.  Is.) — Gordon’s 
account  of  his  operations  against  the  Taeping  rebels  is  as  lucid 
as  C cesar’s  “ Commentaries,”  and  quite  admirably  brief;  sixty- 
odd  small  pages  suffice  for  the  narrative  of  three  campaigns. 
Colonel  Veitch’s  preliminary  account  of  the  circumstances  is 
very  much  to  the  point.  Some  of  us  remember  the  strange  belief 
that  prevailed  for  a  time,  and  possibly  still  survives,  that  the  Tae- 
pings  were  pro-Christian.  The  concluding  sentence  from  Gordon’s 
narrative  may  be  quoted :  -  “  The  hasty  attacks  made  upon 
Asiatic  positions  cost  valuable  lives,  invite  failure,  and  prevent 
the  science  of  war,  theoretically  acquired  at  considerable  cost, 
being  tested  in  the  best  school, — viz.,  that  of  actual  practice.” 
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A  Japanese  Maiden.  By  Annie  M.  Piercy.  (Horace  Marshall 
and  Son.  6d.  net.)— This  is  a  little  Japanese  love  Btory,  perfectly 
simple  and  natural,  full  of  little  touches  of  Japanese  life  and 
manners,  and  not  without  a  gently  suggested  moral.  Kiku,  the 
heroine,  runs  away  from  an  unwelcome  marriage, — an  English¬ 
man  has  asked  for  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  she  loves  a 
Japanese.  Everything  ends  well,  for  the  Englishman  is  a  gentle¬ 
man,  andrecognises  that  the  Japanese  wayof  arranging  marriage  is 
not  a  right  one  (though,  by  the  way,  it  prevails  in  every  country 
but  England)  ;  Kiku  is  happy,  and  finally  becomes  a  Christian. 

Theology. — Different  Conceptions  of  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice. 
Edited  by  W.  Sanday.  (Longmans  and  Co.  7s.  Cd.) — 
In  this  volume  we  have  the  report  of  a  Conference  held 
at  Oxford  in  December,  1899,  between  the  representatives 
of  various  schools  of  thought  in  the  Anglican  Church 
and  what  are  commonly  called  the  Orthodox  Dissenters. 
The  editor  sums  up  the  results  in  hi3  preface.  These 
results  consisted,  we  may  say,  in  the  clearing  away  of  mis¬ 
conceptions.  No  one  expected  change  of  opinion ;  but  the 
discovery  that  different  opinions  were  not  so  far  apart  as  their 
holders  thought  is  an  object  which  it  would  be  worth  much 
trouble  to  attain.  This,  too,  is  well  worth  noting.  “  I  am  not 
sure,”  writes  Professor  Sanday,  “that  the  most  impressive 
feature  in  the  Conference  as  a  whole  was  not  the  persistent  effort 
on  all  sides  to  give  to  the  doctrines  or  practices  contended  for 
a  moral  meaning,  and  not  only  a  moral  meaning,  but  the 
very  highest  and  most  Christian  meaning  attainable.”  On 
the  utterances  themselves,  as  reported  here,  we  do  not 
propose  to  dwell.  They  must  be  taken  as  a  whole. 


in  them  about  many  things.  One  thing  i3  never  forgotten,  the 
pleading  for  the  creatures  which  in  our  short-sighted  foolishness 
we  destroy.  The  vanity  of  women  and  the  gluttony  of  men 
depopulate  whole  regions  of  life.  We  commend  this  little 
volume  to  our  readers.  There  is  observation  in  it,  and 
humour,  and,  as  we  have  said,  kindliness  and  sympathy.— — 
The  Boole  of  Blues.  Edited  by  Ogier  Rysden.  (F.  E.  Robinson 
and  Co.) — This  “  Record  of  all  the  Matches  between  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  Every  Department  of 
Sport  ”  will  doubtless  be  found  useful  by  many.  “  Records  ”  are 
apparently  more  easily  remembered  than  other  things  which  to  the 
prejudiced  minds  of  schoolmasters  and  others  appear  more  im¬ 
portant.  The  stupidest  boy  knows  them  with  an  accuracy  which, 
were  it  applied  to  his  lessons,  would  raise  him  to  the  front  rank 
of  scholars.  Still,  even  he  may  want  help,  and  in  later  life,  when 
this  kind  of  knowledge  is  perforce  crowded  out,  this  help  will  be 
more  welcome.  Here,  then,  is  the  remedy, — a  new  “Anglo- 

Saxon  Chronicle”  of  athletics. - Chess  Strategetics  Illustrated. 

By  Franklin  R.  Young.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 
12s.  6d.  net.)— This  is  a  book  for  chess  experts,  and  to  such  we 
must  leave  it.  The  author  moves  in  quite  transcendental  regions, 
and  it  would  require  powers  to  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  follow 
him.  Anyhow,  we  may  say  that  this  is  a  handsome  volume. 

School-Books.— The  Elements  of  Hydrostatics.  By  S.  L.  Loney, 

M.A.  (Cambridge  University  Press.  4s.  6d.) - Fifteen  Studies  in 

Book-keeping.  By  Walter  W.  Snailum.  (Same  publishers.  2s.  6d.) 
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But  all  interested  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the 

day  are  bound  to  study  the  volume. - We  cannot  but 

feel  that  a  perusal  of  it,  had  it  been  possible,  might  have 
modified  some  of  the  statements  in  The  Ritualists,  by  Walter 
Walsh  (J.  Nisbet  and  Co.,  Is.  6d.  net).  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  put  up  with  innova¬ 
tions  and  illegalities  in  ritual  than  with  extravagances,  even 
more  significant,  in  preaching.  And  there  are  a  number  of 
shallow,  not  to  say  silly,  persons  who  seem  bent  on  doing  things 
which  have  neither  authority  nor  intrinsic  desirableness,  simply 
because  they  are  Roman.  Mr.  Walsh  undoubtedly  makes  some 
points,  quotes  some  utterances  which  need  explanation, 

and  mentions  acts  which  can  hardly  be  justified. - 

The  Text  of  the  Neiv  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  K.  Lake. 
(Rivingtons.  Is.) — This  is  one  of  the  series  of  “  Oxford  Church 
Text-Books.”  It  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  a  model  of 
really  lucid  and  concise  exposition  of  a  very  complicated  and 
difficult  subject.  Mr.  Lake  describes  in  succession  the  great 
Uncial  Codices,  speaks  more  briefly  of  the  Cursives,  and  then 
proceeds  to  deal  with  the  Versions  and  with  the  Patristic 
quotations.  He  is  inclined  to  accept  the  textual  theory  of 
Westcott  and  Hort,  but  thinks  that  they  have  not  said  the  last 
word  on  the  subject.  One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  he  brings 
an  unprejudiced  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  No 

more  serviceable  manual  of  textual  criticism  is  to  be  found. - 

The  Great  Rest -Giver.  By  William  Haig  Miller.  (R.T.S.  2s.  6d.) 
—The  writer  speaks  of  various  faults  and  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  and  describes  how  the  troubles  which  they  cause  may  be 
removed  by  Him  who  said  :  “  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.”  Every  lesson  is  illustrated  with  examples  from  life,  and 
the  collection  may  well  be  found  instructive  and  useful. 

Miscellaneous. — It  is  a  kind  of  apotheosis  for  an  author  to 
have  a  birthday-book  constructed  out  of  his  or  her  work.  So  we 
must  offer  our  congratulations  on  the  appearance  of  The  Isabel 
Carnaby  Birthday-Book,  arranged  by  E.  D.  Berrington  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  3s.  6d.)  Miss  Berrington  must  not  suppose 
that  her  author  was  the  first  to  say  that  “  It  is  one’s  duty  to  do 
what  he  thinks  right,  regardless  of  results.”  Happily,  we  had 
not  to  wait  for  "  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby  ”  before  we  heard 

that. - The  Chorus  of  Creation,  selected  by  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D. 

(same  publishers,  2s.  6d.),  is  drawn  from  many  authors.  The 
illustrations  by  Miss  A.  S.  Macduff  have  considerable  merit. 

- Chess  Openings  for  Beginners.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Cunnington. 

(Routledge  and  Sons,  fid.) - A  Cyclist’s  Note-Book.  By  A.  W. 

Rumuey.  (W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston.) - In  the  series  of 

“  Homeland  Handbooks  ”  (St.  Bride’s  Press),  Dartmoor  and  its 
Surroundings,  by  Beatrix  F.  Cresswell  (6d.  net). - The  Evangelisa¬ 

tion  of  the  World  in  this  Generation,  by  John  R.  Mott,  M.A. 
(Students’  Volunteer  Missionary  Union),  maybe  described  as  the 

manifesto  of  the  Students’  Volunteer  Missionary  Union. - 

Among  the  Birds.  By  Florence  Anne  Fulcher.  (S.P.C.K.  3s.  6d.) 
— Many  readers  have  become  acquainted  with  one  or  other  of 
Miss  Fulcher’s  essays,  for  they  have  appeared  in  many  journals 
and  magazines.  She  divides  them  bv  the  seasons,  and  discourses 
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De  Morgan  (MA  The  Windfairies,  and  other  Tales,  cr  Svo . (Seeley)  6/0 

Digest  XLI.,  I.  De  Adquirendo  Rerum  Dominio,  cr  8vo.  .(Camb.  Univ.  Press)  6/0 

Donaldson  (F.).  Lepcha  Land,  Svo  . .  .(S.  Low)  10/6 

Dovle  (A.  C.),  The  Great  Boer  War,  cr  8vo . (Smith  &  Elder)  7/6 

Duncan  (J.),  Angioma,  and  other  Papers,  8vo  . . (Oliver  &  Boyd)  5/0 

Elliott  (J.  M.  K.),  Fifty  Years’  Fox-Hunting,  8vo . (H.  Cox)  10/6 

Epauchin  (Col.),  Operations  of  General  Gurko’s  Advance  Guard  in  1877, 

Svo . (K.  Paul)  10/6 

Farnham  (C.  H.),  Life  of  Francis  Parkman,  Svo  . (Macmillan)  8/6 

Fenn  (G.  M.),  Charge  !  a  Story  of  Briton  and  Boer,  cr  8vo . (Chambers)  5/0 

Fisher  (C.  H.),  Reminiscences  of  a  Falconer,  8vo . (J.  C.  Nimmo)  10/6 

Fisher  (S.  G.),  The  True  William  Penn,  cr  8vo . '. . .  .(G.  Allen)  10/6 

Fry  (Sir  E.),  Studies  by  the  Way,  8vo . (Nisbet)  10/6 

Green  (E.  EA  The  Silver  Axe,  cr  8vo . (Hutchinson ;  5/0 

Hayes  (F.  W.),  Groynett  of  Thornhaugh,  cr8vo . (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Heathcote  (Norman),  St.  Kilda,  8vo . . . (Longmans)  10/6 

Henty  (G.  A.)  and  Others,  Venture  aud  Valour,  cr  8vo . (Chambers)  6/0 

Hill  (G.  B.),  The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Edward  Gibbon,  cr  8vo  .  .(Methuen)  6/0 

Home  (A.),  The  Story  of  a  School  Conspiracy,  cr  8vo . (Chambers)  3/6 

How  (F.  D.),  William  Conyngham  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  8vo  (Isbister)  16/0 

lies  (G.),  Flame,  Electricity,  and  the  Camera,  Svo . . . (Richards)  7/6 

Ingold  (J.),  Glimpses  from  Wonderland,  cr  8vo . (J.  Long)  6/0 

Kant’s  Cosmogony,  cr  Svo . (Macmillan)  7/6 

Keifer  (J.  W.),  Slavery  and  Four  Years  of  War,  2  vols.  8vo . (Putnam)  25/0 

Krausse  (A.),  The  Far  East,  its  History  and  its  Question,  8vo  _ (Richards)  18/0 

Law  (E.),  Hampton  Court :  a  Short  History,  cr  Svo . (Bell)  5/0 

Leslie  (Emma),  At  the  Sign  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  cr  8vo . (Gall  &  Inglis)  2/6 

Levi  (A.  J.),  Meditations  of  the  Heart,  16mo . (Putnam)  5/0 

Lives  of  the  English  Saints,  by  Various  Hands,  Vol.  II.,  cr  8vo  (Freemantle)  6/0 

McCurdy  (E.),  Roses  of  Paestum,  12mo . (G.  Allen)  2/6 

Magnay  (Sir  W.),  The  Man-Trap,  cr  8vo . (Smith  &  Elder)  6/0 

Malan  (A.  H.),  Famous  Homes  of  Great  Britain,  imp  8vo . (Putnam)  21/0 

Malcolm  (C.  H.).  Robert  Kane,  cr  8vo . (Simpkin)  3/6 

Marchant  (B  ),  In  the  Toils  of  the  Tribesmen,  cr  Svo  . (Gall  &  Inglis)  2/6 

Meade  (L.  T.),  Miss  Nonentity,  cr  8vo  . (Chambers)  5/0 

Meade  (L.  T.),  Seven  Maids,  cr  8vo . . . (Chambers)  6/0 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  The  House  that  Grew,  12mo . (Macmillan)  4/6 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  The  Three  Witches,  cr  8vo . (Chambers)  3/6 

Monroe  (W.  S.),  Comenius,  and  the  Beginnings  of  Educational  Reform, 

cr  8vo . (Heinemann)  6/0 

Morlev  (John),  Oliver  Cromwell,  Svo . (Macmillan)  10/0 

Morris  (W.),  Architecture  and  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Svo  (Longmans)  2/6 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Kate  Cameron  of  Brux,  cr  8vo  . . (Digby  &  Long)  6/0 

Nash  (H.  S.),  History  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 

cr  Svo  . (Macmillan)  3/8 

Nicholson  (W.),  Characters  of  Romance,  folio . (Heinemann)  42/0 

Norris  (F.),  A  Man’s  Woman,  cr  8vo  . (Richards)  6/0 

North  (T. ),  The  Marriage  of  True  Minds,  cr  8 vo . (Richards)  3/6 

Norway  (A.  H.),  Parson  Peter,  cr  8vo  . :(J.  Murray)  6/0 

Organ  (T.  A.),  The  Law  Relating  to  Schools  and  Teachers,  cr  8vo.  .(Simpkin)  2/6 

Overton  (R.).  A  Chase  Round  the  World,  cr  8vo . (Warne)  3/6 

Partridge  (W.  O.),  The  Angel  of  Clay,  cr  8vo . (Putnam)  5/0 

Penny  (Mrs.  F.),  A  Forest  Officer,  cr  8vo . (Methuen).  6/0 

Pickering  (S.).  Verity,  cr  8vo . (Arnold)  6/0 

Pommeroe  (Mdme.  J.),  Among  the  Women  of  the  Sahara  (Hurst  &  Blackett)  12/0 

Praeger  (S.  R.),  Tale  of  the  Little  Twin  Dragons,  oblong  4to _ (Macmillan)  6/0 

Prichard  (H.),  Where  Black  Rules  White,  roy  8vo  . (Constable)  12/0 

Pulsford  (J.),  Quiet  Hours,  Second  Series,  cr  8vo  - (Sunday  School  Union)  2/6 

Radford  (C.  H.),  Jenny  of  the  Villa,  cr  8vo  . (Arnold)  6/0 

Reed  (M.),  Later  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician,  cr  8vo . .(Putnam)  7/6 
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Richmond  (W.),  An  Essay  on  Personality, 8vo . (Arnold)  10'G 

Roberts  (H.),  Chronicle  of  a  Cornish  Garden,  c"r"8vo . (Lane)  5/0 

Roberts  (Morley),  Lord  Linlithgow,  cr  8vo . . . . . .... . (Arnold)  0/0 

Ruby  Fairy  Book  (The),  cr  8vo . .  (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Sanderson  (E.),  Hero  Patriots  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  cr  8vo  (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Sinclair  (W.  M.),  Unto  You  Young  Men,  12mo . . (Richards)  3/6 

Smith  (F.  J.),  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  (Churchill)  7/6 

Spalding  (J.  L.),  Opportunity,  and  other  Essays,  cr  8vo . . .  (Gay  &  Bird)  5/0 

Spurr  (H.  A.),  The  Vaulted  Chamber,  cr  8vo  . (Digby  &  Long)  6/0 

Stephens  iH.  M.l,  Counsel  upon  the  Reading  of  Books,  cr  8vo  .  .(Gay  &  Bird)  6/0 

Story  of  Burnt  Njal  (The),  from  the  Icelandic,  cr  8vo  . (Richards)  6/0 

Strain  (B.  H.i,  Elmslie’s  Drag  Net,  cr  8yo  . . . (Methuen)  6/0 

Tabb  (J.  B.),  Child  Verse  Poems,  Grave  and  Gay,4to . (EYeemantle)  3/6 

Tate  (W.  G.),  Theory  and  Practice  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy, 

8vo . . . OV.  J.  Potts)  6/0 

Thompson  (Vance),  French  Portraits,  imp  8vo  . . ;.. .  .(Freemantle).10/6 

Tinsley  (W.),  Random  Recollections  of  an  Old  Publisher,  2  vols.  .  .(Simpkin)  21/0 

Tom’s  Boy,  by  the  Author  of  ’HLaddie,”  cr  8vo  . . (Chambers)  5/0 

Wharton  (A.  H.),  Salons,  Colonial  and  Republican,  cr  8vo . (Lippincott)  15/0 

Winchester  (M.  E.),  A  Romance  of  the  Unseen,  cr  8vo. . (Digby  &  Longi  6/0 

Workmen’s  Compensation,  Cases,  Vol.  II.,  cr  8vo  . (W.  Clowes)  6/0 

Yerburgh  (H.  B.),  Leaves  from  a  Hunting  Diary  in  Essex,  2  vols.  .  .(Vinton)  42/0 
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LIBERTY  ” 

ART  FABRICS  for  Decorative  Furnishing 

In  Original  &  Exclusive  Designs, 
and  Charming  Colourings. 


Tapestries  |  Serges  |  Cretonnes 

Silk  Brocades  Chenilles  Chintzes 
Velvets  IPlushes  Impslins 


Velveteens 
Arras  Cloths 
Gossamers. 


“LIBERTY” 

ART  FABRICS 

FOR 

Decorative 
Furnishing. 

Beautiful  and  Inexpensive. 

Patterns  Post-free.  Inspection  Invited .  Patterns  Post-free , 

LIBERTY  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  Reg-ent  St.,  London,  W. 

’  O  S  L  E  R .  " 

CRYSTAL  glass  and  china  services. 

artistic  electric  fittings. 

IPO  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

W  m.  &  Geo,  LA  W. 

COFFEE— SU  GAR — TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C, 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and 
Scurf,  and  Promotes  a  Luxuriant  Growth.  For  Fair  or  Grey  Hair 
use  GOLDEN  MACASSAR  OIL,  which  does  not  stain  or  darken  the 
hair  or  linen.  Sizes— 3s.  6d„  7s.,  10s.  6d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists, 
and  A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Established  1824. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelrn  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 


Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 

Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 
Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith.  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 


-Sir  Chari  es-EIvers- Wilson, 'G.C:M:G.,-C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  -  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  U.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 

Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Broksrs  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS.  General  Manager. 

ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

“  Their  goods  have  the  merit  of  excellence  and  cheapness."— Court  Circular. 
Fish  Napkins,  2/11  per  dozen. 

Dinner  Napkins,  5/6  per  dozen. 

Table  Cloths,  2  yds.  square,  2/6 ;  2£  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5/6. 

_  m  nan  a.  n  u*  Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  -/lli each. 

D  A  Rrl  A  O  K.  Strong  Huckaback  Towels, 
4/6  per  dozen. 

TABLE  and  house  LINEN. 
SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  FOUNDED  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane ;  42  Mincing  Lane. 

SUM  INSURED  IN  1899  EXCEEDED  . £435,000,000. 


IRISH 

Samples  and 
Price  Lists 
post-free. 


HAMPTON  &  SONS’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  FABRICS,  &c. 

Enable  intending  Purchasers  to  see  that  their 
Productions  afford  value  for  money  that 

CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED. 

Suggestive  Schemes ,  Estimates ,  and 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free. 

Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Sq.,  S.W. 


S  C  OTT  I  SH  P  R  OV 


ENT 


INSTITUTION. 

(Established  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  Policies  which  became  claims 
by  death  during  1S99  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the 
non-profit  rates  Of  Other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal 
to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  eent.  to  the  Original 
Assurances. 

London  Office  :  17  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 


IMPERFECT 

VISION! 

HEADACHES! 


FIRST  SPECTACLES 

should  be  fitted  with  extreme  care— other¬ 
wise  great  injury  to  the  eyes  may  be  done 
which  cannot  afterwards  be  remedied.  For 
full  particulars  as  to  the  Care  and  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Eyes  see 

OUR  EYES, 

By  Mr.  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,F.R.M.S- 
Post-free  One  Shilling,  fiom  63  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

Consultations  free. 


WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS, 

(Church  of  England  Publ>c  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  .-—Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  School  House, £40  :  Boarding  House,  £60. 
(2)  ST.  MARY’S,*Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor.— Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

SWITZERLAND. — MONTREUS. — A  Married  Clergy- 

man  (M.A.  Cantab.,  late  Classical  Scholar)  PREPARES  PUPILS  at 
Montreux  for .  the  Universities.  Special  facilities  for  Foreign  Languages.— 
Address,  until  August  30th,  “  L.,”  Dunedin,  Weston,  Bath. 

HEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYX  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c. — Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— Mr.  P.  B.  ALLEN,  M.A.  Oxon. 

(Hons,  in  Mathematics  and  Modern  History),  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED 
NUMBER  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Army,  and  other  Examinations.  Two 
Assistant  Tutors.  References  to  Canon  Barnett,  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel; 
Col.  Harvey  Kelly,  Madras  ;  and  L.  Armitage,  Esq.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxon.  Information 
on  application. — Loudwater,  Westgate. _  _  - 

A  COMFORTABLE  HOME.,  in  a  Good  Private  Family 

OFFERED  to  TWO'  or  THREE  GENTLEMEN,  in  a  LADY’S  HOUSE  in 
SOUTH  HAMPSTEAD.  Large  airy  rooms;  mo  children;  cheerful  musical 
society;  hath,  hot  and  cold;  every  home  comfort  and  care;  convenient  and 
healthy  neighbourhood  ;  good  references  given  and  required. — Write  to  Mrs.  B., 
5  Steeles  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. _ _ 

Hohere  MADCHENSCHULE,  OBERURSEL-A- 

TAUNUS.— A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  GIRLS  RECEIVED  as  BOARDERS 
by  the  Head-Mistress.  '  Oberursel  has  a  good,  bracing  climate,  a'nd  is  close  to 
Homburg-v.-d.-Hohe  and  Frankfort-on-Maine.  Resident  Teachers.  Careful  educa¬ 
tion.  Moderate  terms.  German  and  English  references.  Prospectus  on  applica- 
tion. — Friiulein  WALTHER,  Dr.  Phil. _ _ 

QUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE. — Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea  ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey.  &c. 

Dorchester  school  for  daughters  of 

GENTLEMEN.— Efficient  staff.  Terms  60 guineas.  Public  Exams.  Health 
especially  studied.  Tennis,  hockey,  cricket, swimming— Head-Mistress,  Miss  KITCAT . 


T 


HE  CHELTENHAM  LADIES’  COLLEGE. 


A  GILCHRIST  TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 
of  the  value  of  £70,  will  be  AWARDED  by  the  COUNCIL  of  the  CHELTENHAM 
LADIES’  COLLEGE. — All  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  LADY 
PRINCIPAL,  to  whom  application  for  the  Studentship,  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment  of  the  Candidate's  qualifications,  should  be  made  by  December  1st.  _ 

TO  LET. — A  COTTAGE  IN  KENT.  Two  sitting-rooms, 

kitchen,  three  bedrooms  (5  beds).  Three  miles  from  Brasted  ;  magnificent 
view  and  close  to  open  heather  country  and  beech  woods.  10s.  a  week  for  the 
winter.  Caretaker  in  cottage  in  gardeu  will  arrange  for  service  if  required. — 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  “C.,"  182  Beulah  Hill,  Norwood,  S.E. 
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rnELE  LETS  SCHOOL, 

_L  CAMBRIDGE. 

An  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  In 
DECEMBER. 

Particulars  of  the  HEAD-MASTER,  or  of  the  BURSAR. 

nnHE  HINDHEAD  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  (established 

1  in  1897  by  Miss  J.  F.  Gruner).— Principals  :  Miss  J.  F.  GRUNER,  Certificated 
Student  of  Girton  College.late  Second  Mistress, Dulwich  High  School, G.P.D.S.Co., 
and  Miss  ALICE  GRUNER,  Student  of  Newnham  College.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  mainly  of  University  women  of  professional  standing  and  experience. 
Education  thoroughly  modern :  physical  training  and  outdoor  games.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  healthful  conditions  of  life  ;  the  bracing  air  and  gravel  soil  of 
the  Hindhead  district  cause  it  to  be  much  recommended  by  doctors.  The  boarding¬ 
house,  built  for  the  Misses  Gruner,  stands  in  an  acre  of  heather  and  pine  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  800  ft.,  and  has  a  sunny  aspect.  Refs. :  Miss  Welsh,  of  Girton 
College  ;  Mrs.  Sidgwlek,  Principal  ot  Newnham  College  ;  Prof.  Mulrbead,  Birming¬ 
ham  Unlv. ;  parents  of  former  pupils  ;  and  others. — For  prospectus  for  the  term 
commencing  January  23rd,  1901,  address  to  Moorcroft,  Hindhead,  Haslemere. 

rpHE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

X  LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 

Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 

Large  playground  ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Special  Terms  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

r\  ORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

V_y  GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References: — Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  Mgnigoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

TWING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAR- 

f\  SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£65-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th, 
.tor  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Army  and  Navy  Subjects.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAYY,  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &e.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13;.  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

QT.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,- SUSSEX 

IO  (nearest  Station,  Preston  Park). — LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds' of  three  acres;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  ■  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss  VISICK,  Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs. :  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Q  WINIFRED’S,  BANGOR 

(Church  of  England  Public  School). 

Head-Mistress— Miss  F.  J.  DAVIES,  B.A.Lond.,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Classical  Tripos,  Class  I. 

Fees  £35  a  year.  Combined  hill  and  sea  air.  Playground.  A  Technical 
Department  has  been  added  to  the  School. 

Full  particulars  from  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 

TTT  A  T.HTTETTVr.  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

W  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures :  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

CJT.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  for  WOMEN, 

kj  With  Title  of  L.L.A 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  the  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 

fJHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

— Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80) ;  sons  of  gentlemen  ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12th.— Rev.  J.  H. 
S WINSTEAD,  Head-Master. 

TX7ARDEN  COURT,  CUCKFIELD,  SUSSEX.— Misses 

VV  GRAY  and  PRIESTMAN.  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Extensive  grounds 
in  beautiful  country  overlooking  S.  Downs.  Sound  education,  with  games,  cycling. 

QOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 

Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

TAASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.— President,  his  Grace  the 

» -I  DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  P.C.— The  Honours  List  for  the  year  1899- 
1U0U  includes  Three  Open  .Classical  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,- Three 
Entrances  to  Woolwich  (direct),  and  other  distinctions. — Apply  to  Head-Master, 
H.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A. 

"DOURNEMOUTH. — E.  WYNDHAM  PENRUDDOCKE, 

il  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application. — WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

JPSWICH  SCHOOL. 

Complete  modern  buildings.  Thorough  education  for  business  or  professions. 
Many  successes.  Valuable  Prizes  and  Scholarships.  Moderate  terim. 
Head-Master,  Rev.-P.  E.  RAYNOR,  School  House,  Ipswich. 

TTEREFORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.) — A  PUBLIC 

1  1  SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &e.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  'and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY"  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

TWING’S  SCHOOL,  WORCESTER.  —  SIX  KING’S 

f\  SCHOLARSHIPS,  and  at  least  TWO  EXHIBITIONS  tenable,  with  the 
same,  will  be  AWARDED  by  EXAMINATION,  NOVEMBER  I3th  and. 14th  to 
BOYS  under  15  needing  assistance  for  education.— Apply,  Head-Master,  Rev. 
W.  H.  CHAPPEL. 

pOMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  WIESBADEN.— For  the 

Higher  Training  of  Boys  of  the  upper  classes  w7ho  have  left  school  and  are 
destined  for  a  Mercantile  career.— For  Prospectus  and  Syllabus  of  the  commercial 
course,  apply  to  the  Principal,  FRITZ  HOMANN,  14  Mainzerstrasse,  Wiesbaden. 

TVORKING.— On  the  hills,  400  ft.  above -sea-level;- sandy 
1  /  soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  .  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,- MrA.-;  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

QOUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for 

kJ  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools;  Kindergarten 
and  Transition  Classes  for  Children  under  8.  Gymnastic  and  Drilling. 
AUTUMN  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  26th. 

QETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “OVERDALE”  SCHOOL 

KA  for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

'|JPTON  HOUSE,  UPTON,  nr.  SLOUGH. 

HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough  education  with  home  life  and  careful  attention  to  health.  Moderate 
fees.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  hockey. — Principal,  Miss  ETHERINGTON. 

CJOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION. 

IO  Offices  :  62  STRAND,  LONDON. 

Referring  recently  to  the  Act  of  1876  by  which  Vivisection  was  first  licensed  in 
this  country.  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe  says  “  Should  that  ill-omened  Act  either  remain 
unchanged  on  the  Statute-book  or  be  modified  only  by  insignificant  amendments 
and  unreliable  guarantees  against  abuses  which  are  practically  inseparable  from 
Vivisection,  the  twentieth  century  will  infallibly  see  a  turn  in  the  tide,  and 
instead  of  growing  tenderness,  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  lower  animals  (and  for 
all  weak  and  defenceless  beings),  it  will  witness  a  return  to  the  barbarism  of 

Le  Droit  du  Plus  Fort For  the  lesson  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  ‘Be 

merciful,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful,’  men  will  have  substituted  the 
old  pagan  cry,  ‘  Vae  Victis.’  And  what,  we  ask,  will  it  then  profit  our  nation,  or 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  if  a  hundred  serums  and  anti-toxins,  and  a  score  of 
new  surgical  operations,  be  discovered  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  body  and 
the  lengthening  out  of  the  span  of  human  life  to  a  century,  if,  meanwhile,  man¬ 
kind  have  lost,  smothered,  stifled,  killed  in  their  own  hearts  mercy  and  pity, 
generosity  and  sympathy.” 

The  above  Society  appeals  to  the  public  for  aid. 

JV'TISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

Jj_l_  School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  witli  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

pHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

V_J  LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  .  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chfilet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply. to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

TJRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  Higli  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
— Prospectus  on  application. 

ADVICE  as  to  CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS.  — The 

r\  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A.,  22_Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

T71ELSTED  SCHOOL.— TWO  HEAD-MASTER'S  NOMI- 

'  NATIONS,  value  £10  a  year,  are  OFFERED  for  JANUARY,  1901.— For 
lull  particulars,  apply.  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

TAOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

1  y  Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C..  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 

7T10  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

JL  parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address, 
“Triform,  London.”  Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

TAP  SOM  COLLEGE.— NEXT  TERM  BEGINS 

_LLi  JANUARY  18th,  1901.— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 
Successes  this  summer London  Matriculation,  16  passed  ;  Intermediate  and  Pre¬ 
liminary  Scientific,  14  passed.  Higher  and  Lower  Certificates,  40  passed.  Separate 
Junior  School. — Apply,  THE  BURSAR. 

fTWPE  WRITING.— Plays,  Essays,  &c.,  and  ALL  KINDS  of 

X  COPYING  and  MANIFOLDING  quickly  and  carefully  executed  in  best 
style.  Authors’ "MSS.  from  lOd.  per  1,000  words.  Testimonials  from  editor  and 
other  literary  persons.  (Established  1893.)— Miss  DISNEY,  7  Balham  Grove. 
Balham,  S.W. 

TV  RUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

Jj  RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &e. ;  Fees,  £80per  ann . ;  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil ; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 82  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

Lease  over  60  years. 

A  WELL-ARRANGED  FAMILY  RESIDENCE  in  one 

X i_  Of  the  best  and  healthiest  positions  in  SOUTH  KENSINGTON, -facing  south 
over  beautiful  ornamental  gardens.  The  house  has  large  and  bright  rooms,  and 
comprises  11  bed-rooms,  three  baths,  double  drawing-rooms,  boudoir,  dining-room, 
ante-room,  morning-room  ;  good  basement ;  stabling  for  three  or  four  horses. — 
All  applications  to  HAMPTON  and  SONS,  (Ld.),  1  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

TVARIS,  AUTEUIL. — Highly  recommended  FINISHING 

■  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Limited  number  of 

pupils.  Thorough  teaching  of  Languages,  Music,  Art,  &c.— Principals :  Miles. 
GOUNIAULT  db  MARCHANGY,  32,  Rue  Michel  Ange.  Pretty  aud  healthy 
situation. 

'TT7INDERMERE.  —  THE  CRAIG  PREPARATORY 

T  V  SCHOOL. — W.  SNOW,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
PREPARES  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  grounds,  splendid  situation. 
Bracing  air,  every  comfort  and  individual  attention.  Reference  (among  others) 
to  Registrar,  Victoria  University.  Indian  pupils  received. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

TJROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

1  EVERY  EVENING,  at .  8  .o’clock. 

Conductor . Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Robert  Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Smoking  permitted.  Tickets  Is-,  2s.,  3s.,  5s. 

October  20,  1900.] 
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LONDON  SCHOOL. 


WANTED,  a  TEACHER  of  SHORTHAND,  who  may  be  required  to  attend  33 
hours  a  week,  of  which  3  may  be  for  playground  duty.  He  will  give  instruction 
also  in  Handwriting  and  in  Commercial  Subjects. 

WANTED,  a  WRITING  MASTER,  who  may  be  required  to  attend  33  hour3  a 
week,  of  which  3  may  be  for  playground  duty.  He  will  give  instruction  also  in 
Commercial  Subjects. 

The  Salaries  will  be  £150  a  year,  increasing  to  £300  a  year  as  per  Salary  Scheme. 
Candidates  for  the  appointments,  whose  ages  must  not  exceed  30,  are  requested  to 
forward  the  applications,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  testimonials  as  to  qualifi¬ 
cation  and  character,  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  27th  of  October  next,  to  A.  J. 
Austin,  Secretary,  at  the  School,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.  Selected  'candidates 
will  be  duly  communicated  with. 

Forms. .of  application  can  be  obtained  of  the  SECRETARY.  The  gentlemen 
appointed  will  be  required  to  commence  their  duties  on  Tuesday,  January  15th 
next. 


E 


W  SOUTH  WA 

UNIVERSITY  OP  SYDNEY. 
PROFESSORSHIP  OF  GREEK. 


L  E 


S  • 


APPLICATIONS  are  INVITED  from  gentlemen  qualified  to  fill  the  CHAIR  of 
GREEK. 

Salary  £900  per  annum.  Pension  of  £400  per  annum  under  certain  conditions 
after  twenty  years’  service.  £100  allowed  for  passage  expenses  to  Sydney.  Duties 
begin  June  1st,  1901. 

i  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales,  9  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  to  whom  applications,  stating  applicant’s 
age  and  qualifications,  and  accompanied  by  four  copies  of  testimonials  submitted, 
should  be  sent  not  later  than  November  30th,  1900. 

HENRY  COPELAND, 

October  15th,  1900.  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 


Head  -  mastership  of  newcastle-under- 

LY  ME  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  GOVERNORS  will  SHORTLY  ELECT  a  HEAD-MASTER  of  this  First 
Grade  Boys’  School,  to  take  office  in  JANUARY  NEST.  Applications,  with  not 
more  than  five  recent  testimonials  and  the  names  of  three  references,  should  be 
sent  in  to  JOSEPH  GRIFFITH,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  48  Ironmarket, 
Newcastle,  Staffs,  not  later  than  November  10th  next.  Candidates  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  45,  but  otherwise  the  appointment  is  open.  Personal 
canvass  of  the  Governors  will  be  regarded  as  a  disqualification.  Full  details  of 
the  appointment  can  be  obtained  on  application  from  the  Clerk. 

Newcastle,  Staffs,  October  12th,  1900. 

THE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

EXTERNAL  EXAMINERSHIP. 

APPLICATIONS  are  INVITED  for  the  OFFICE  of  EXTERNAL  EXAMINER 
In  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  The  appointment  will  be  for 
three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Examiner  is  not  eligible  for  re-election. 
Applications,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  testimonials  or  references,  at  the 
candidate’s  discretion,  should  be  sent  in  on  or  before  November  15th,  1900. 
Manchester,  October,  1900.  ALFRED  HUGHES,  Registrar. 


THE  COUNCIL  of  the  INSTITUTE  of  CHARTERED 

ACCOUNTANTS  in  ENGLAND  and  WALES  are  PREPARED  to  RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS  for  the  OFFICE  of  LIBRARIAN.  Salary  £250.— Applications, 
with  full  particulars  of  qualifications,  to  be  addressed  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  Moorgate  Place,  London,  E.C.,  from  whom 
particulars  of  the  duties  can  be  obtained. 


THE  LITERARY  PEN  is  a  Smooth-running  Pen 

with  a  Quill-like  action. 

In  Book-box,  price  One  Shilling. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  London. 


ONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

i  Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 


President — LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  LORD 
BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT  SPENCER.  Esq.,  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

Trustees — Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY, 
F.R.S.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year;  Life-Membership,  according 
to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading-room  Open  from  Ten  till  Half-past  Six.  CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition, 
1888,  2  vols.  roj’al  8vo,  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  lCs. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  LL.D.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


H.  S0THERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for*  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 


Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.  —  State  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Lawrence 
and  Bullen’s  Sumptuous  Editions  of  “  Decameron,”  “  Rabelais,”  &c„  9  vols., 
£S  8s.  (cost  £14  14s.  net) ;  “  Dumas'  Celebrated  Crimes,”  8  vols..  Illustrated, 
38s.  6d.  (pub.  £4  4s.  net).— Libraries  and  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  for 
Cash.— HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOOKS.  —  HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued. 
Ail  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


COLLECTORS  OP  FINE  BOOKS,  PICTURES.  &c„ 

\J  are  INVITED  to  CALL  and  INSPECT  Mr.  A.  LIONEL  ISAACS'  STOCK, 
which  includes  many  fine  first  editions,  beautiful  and  rare  books,  and  pictures  by 
known  old  and  modern  artists.  Also  a  collection  of  prints  by  FOlicien  Rops. 
Desiderata  sought  for,  and  catalogues  issued. 

Call  or  write  to 

A.  LIONEL  ISAACS,  Cu  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 


WHY  do  the  PRO-BOERS  and  LSTTLE  ENGLANDERS 
HATE  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN? 

FOR  THE  TRUE -ANSWER— READ 

ENGLAND’S  ENEMIES. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 

W.  R.  RUSSELL  and  CO„  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REPRODUCTIONS 
OF  FAMOUS  WORKS  OF  ART  BY  THE 
AUTOTYPE  (CARBON)  PROCESS. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  COMPANY'S  WELL-KNOWN  COLLECTIONS. 

DRAWINGS  BY  HOLBEIN  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE,  By 

Gracious  Permission  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  A  New  Series  of  Reproduc¬ 
tions  of  28  of  the  Principal  Drawings  in  this  Renowned  Collection.  The 
Autotype  Copies  are  made  in  every  case  to  exact  size  of  the  originals,  and  the 
Colour  of  the  Drawings  and  Paper  is  imitated  as  closely  as  possible.  The 
prices  range  from  4s.  to  8s.  each. 

THE  WALKER  ART  GALLERY,  LIVERPOOL.  Autotype  Re¬ 
productions  of  Notable  Works  of  Modern  English  Art  from  this  Collection. 
The  Series  includes  examples  by  Lord  Leighton,  Herkomer,  Albert  Moore, 
Calderon,  Caton  Woodville,  Dendv  Sadler,  Henry  Holiday.  &c.  The  Autotypes 
measure  about  23  inches  longest  line,  and  are  published  at  21s.  each. 

THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION,  HERTFORD  HOUSE.  Auto¬ 
type  Copies  of  about  40  of  the  most  interesting  Pictures  in  these  Galleries. 
The  Masters  represented  Include  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Boucher, 
Laneret,  Fragonard,  Greuze,  Watteau,  Meissonier.  Decamps,  Rembrandt, 
Yandyck,  WouvermaD,  Hobbema,  Vauder  Heydeu,  &e. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART  (TATE 

GALLERY).  An  extensive  Series  of  Reproductions  of  Notable  Pictures  in 
this  Popular  Collection,  embracing  Representative  Works  of  Constable, 
Bonington,  Landseer,  Linnell,  Mason,  Stanfield,  Walker,  Watts,  Rossetti,  and 
others.  . . 


Full  Particulars  of  all  Autotype  Reproductions  after  Old  and  Modern  Masters 

are  given  in 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  CATALOGUE. 

NEW  EDITION. 

With  upwards  of  100  Miniature  Photographs  of  Notable  Autotypes, 
and  23  Tint  Block  Illustrations. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  Publications  are  arranged  Alphabetically 
under  Artists'  Names. 

Post-free,  ONE  SHILLING. 


Framed  Autotypes  possess  distinctive  Fine-Art  character,  and  prove  acceptable 
Presents,  being  "eminently  suitable  for  the  adornment  of  the  Hall,  Library, 
Dining-Room,  Boudoir,  Shooting-Box,  &c. 


A  VISIT  OF  INSPECTION  IS  INVITED  TO 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C. 


MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY. 

FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  SALE 
OF  ALL  THE  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 
One  Guinea  per  annum. 

LONDQN  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 
weekly  exchange  of  books  at  the  houses 
of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 


COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from  Two  Guineas  per  annum. 

.  JVB.  —  Two  -  or  Three  Friends  may 
UNITE  IN  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and 
thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  List's  of  Books  gratis  and  post-free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 


now  offered  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  New  Clearance  List  ( 100  Pages)  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION ;  also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  COPIES 
of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  Limited,  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET ; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LONDON. 
And  at  Barton  Arcade.  Manchester. 


£19  19s.  CRUISE,  SARDINIA,  SICILY, 

NAPLES,  and  CORSICA.  Also  PALESTINE  CRUISES. 

Return  Ticket  to  Marseilles,  via  Dover-Calais  included,  on  the  S.Y.  ARGONAUT, 
tonnage,  3,254  ;  horse-power,  4,000. 

Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE. 

SECRETARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

WINTER  m  THE  WEST  INDIES  — 

Special  Tours,  65  days  for  £65,  by  magnificent  vessels  of  the 
ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY.— For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  18  Moorgate  Street,  or  29  Coekspur  Street  (West 
End),  London. 

pRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  IS  43. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ,.  „  „  £37,000.000. 
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MESSRS.  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  SAINTSBURY. 

NEXT  WEEK  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  VOL.  I. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CRITICISM  AND 

LITERARY  TASTE  IN  EUROPE.  From  the  Earliest  Texts 
to  the  Present  Day.  By  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.  Oxon., 
Hon.  LL.D.  Aberdeen,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  3  vols.  demy  8vo. 

Vol.  I. — Classical  and  Mediaeval  Criticism. 


ON  OCTOBER  25th  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

THE  CINQUE  PORTS.  A  Historical 

and  Descriptive  Record.  By  F.  Madox  Hueffer.  With  14 
Photogravure  Plates  and  other  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
William  Hyde.  In  1  vol.  royal  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  art 
canvas,  with  special  Design  by  Mr.  Hyde,  £3  3s.  net. 


BY  THE  EARL  OF  ROSSLYN. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

TWICE  CAPTURED  :  a  Record  of  Ad- 

venture  during  the  Boer  War.  By  the  Earl  op  Rosslyn. 
With  over  60  Illustrations,  post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  The  story  of  the  imprisonment  with  its  terrible  monotony  is  vividly  related’ 

and  the  description  of  the  scenes  at  the  last _ is  among  the  best  passages.” 

— Morning  Post. 

“  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  no  correspondent  to 
whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  chronicle  events  of  the  war  has  had  more  varied  or  more 
scirring  experiences.” — Daily  News. 

“Very  bright  and  readable,  setting  forth  adventures  and  experiences  of  no 
little  interest  in  a  graphic  and  attractive  fashion.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  A  valuable  sidelight  on  the  war.” — Outlook. 


JOSEPH  CONRAD’S  NEW  STORY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

LORD  JIM:  a  Tale.  By  Joseph  Conrad, 

Author  of  “The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,”  “  An  Outcast  of  the 
Islands,”  “Tales  of  Unrest,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


NEXT  WEEK  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

KHURASAN  AND  SISTAN.  By 

Lieut.-Colonel  C.  E.  Yate,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.G.S.,  Agent  to 
the  Governor-General  and  Chief  Commissioner  of  Baluchistan. 
With  Map  and  25  Illustrations  and  Portraits,  demy  8vo. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RHODESIA.  Com- 

piled  from  Official  Sources.  By  Howard  Hensman.  With  a 
Map,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  ANNODNCEMENTS. 

Now  Readv,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 

NEW  NOVELS  BY  WELL-KNOWN  AND 
POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

LORD  LINLITHGOW. 

Ey  MORLEY  ROBERTS,  Author  of  “The  Colossus,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


ROSE  ISLAND: 

The  Strange  Story  of  a  Love  Adventure  at  Sea. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL,  Author  of  “The  Wreck  of  the  ‘  Grosvenor.’” 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

VERITY.  By  Sidney  Pickering,  Author  of 

“Wanderers,”  “ Margot,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JENNY  OF  THE  VILLA.  By  Mrs.  C.  H.  Radford 

Crown  8  vo,  6s.  _ 


FRANCIS :  the  Little  Poor  Man  of  Assisi.  A  Short 

Story  of  the  Founder  of  the  Brothers  Minor.  By  James  Addebley,  Author 
of  “  Stephen  Remarx,”  “  Paul  Mercer,”  &e.  With  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MILTON.  By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of  English 

Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Author  of  “  Style,”  “  The  English 
Novel,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS.  Second  Series.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  P.R.S.  Large  crown  8vo,  with 
Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  7s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND 

INDUSTRY.  By  L.  L.  R.  Price,  if.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo,  3s. 6d. 

PARIS  :  a  History  of  the  City  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 

the  Present  Day.  By  Hilaire  Belloc,  Author  of  “Danton,”  &c.  With 
Maps  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  By 

W.  A.  Shexstoxe,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  at  Clifton  College.  Cjown 
8vo,  4s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL 

MATHEMATICS.  By  John  Graham,  B.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  Applied  Mathematics  in  the  Technical  College,  Finsbury. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

publisher  to  tbc  Jn&la  ©ffice. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

For  OCTOBER,  containing 

OUR  MILITARY  PRESTIGE  ABROAD.  By  Captain  J.  W.  Gambier,  R.N. 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  MATTER,  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

LORD  RUSSELL  OF  KILLOWEN.'  By  Edward  Dicey,  C.B. 

THE  DECAY  OF  THE  CHAPERON.  By  Lady  JEUNE. 

Three  Articles  on 

THE  FAR  EASTERN  CRISIS, 

&C-,  &<?.,  &c. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


THIRD  IMPRESSION,  Is. 

HOW  WE  ESCAPED  FROM  PRE¬ 
TORIA.  By  Captain  A.  Haldane,  D.S.O.,  2nd  Battalion 
Gordon  Highlanders.  With  3  Portraits  and  2  Plans  of  the 
Staats  Model  School,  Pretoria,  crown  Svo,  Is. 

“  Among  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  war Fiction  seldom  has  the  power 

to  thrill  exercised  on  every  page  ot  this  simple  narrative ....  Many  histories  of 
the  war  have  been  or  will  be  written,  but  there  is  one  which  will  always  stand 
out  in  vividness  and  vigour  from  the  rest,  the  story  which  tells  how  Captain 
Haldane  and  his  friends  1  escaped  from  Pretoria.’  ” — Spectator. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  3s.  lOd. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  CONTAINING  “  THE  POST  BOY.” 

“ECHOES.” 

By  CLIFFORD  HARRISON. 

London  :  H.  J.  GLAISHER,  57  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W: 


INVESTMENTS. 


NEXT  WEEK  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 


OUR  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS:  its 

Realities  and  Romance.  By  Alfred  Kinnear,  Author  of 
“  To  Modder  River  with  Methuen.”  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'  AND  LIBRARIES. 

A  KING’S  PAWN:  a  Romance.  By 

Hamilton  Drummond,  Author  of  “  A  Man  of  his  Age,” 
“Eor  the  Religion,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“An  historical  romance  of  the  time  of  Henry  of  Bourbon _ Mr.  Drummond 

has  not  only  a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  but  a  style  much  above  the  common.” 

— Outlook. 


FRENCH  COOKERY  for  ENGLISH 

HOMES.  Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  also  in  limp  leather, 
coloured  edges,  3s.  _ 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


GOVERNMENT 

LOANS 

yield  3 'to  6  %. 

MUNICIPAL 

LOANS 

yield  3  to  5  %. 

RAILWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

TRAMWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

VAN 

OSS  and 

CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 

LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 
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SOCIETY  FOR 

Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 


THE  BIBLE  ATLAS  OF  MAPS  AND  PLANS  TO 

ILLUSTRATE  THE  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OP  THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  AND  THE  APOCRYPHA.  With  Explanatory 
Notes  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  M.A. ;  also  a  Complete  Index  of  the 
Geographical  Names  in  the  English  Bible,  by  Sir  George  Groye.  Sixth 
Edition,  Revised  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  Royal  4to, 
cloth  boards,  10s.  6d. 

[This  work  has  been  almost  entirely  Rewritten  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and 
brought  up  by  this  competent  authority  to  date.J 

EARLY  CHURCH  CLASSICS. — St.  Augustine’s  Treatise 

on  the  City  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  P.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock,  M.A., 
B,D.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  Cd. 

EARLY  CHURCH  CLASSICS.— The  Liturgy  of  the 

Eighth  Book  of  “  The  Apostolic  Constitutions,”  commonly  called  the 
Clementine  Liturgy.  Translated  into  English,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Cresswell,  M.A.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 

TWENTY-FIVE  AGRAPHA  ;  or,  Extra  Canonical 

Sayings  of  our  Lord.  Annotated  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Blomfield  Jack- 
son,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Is, 

REFLECTED  LIGHTS  FROM  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI’S 

“  THE  PACE  OP  THE  DEEP.”  Selected  and  Arranged  by  W.  M.  L.  Jay. 
With  several  Illustrations,  small  post  8vo,  cloth  boards.  2s.  Gd. 

LEADING  IDEAS  OF  KEBLE’S  “CHRISTIAN  YEAR.” 

By  the  Rev.  Clement  Price.  Imp.  32mo,  cloth  boards,  6d. 

THE  PRE  -  CHRISTMAS  ANTIPHONS.  Beautifully 

printed  in  gold  and  colours,  paper  cover,  Gd. 

[Will  serve  as  an  instructive  Christmas  Card.] 

NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS:  Studies 

of  Non-Christian  Religions.  By  Eliot  Howard.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
2s.  6d. 

***■'  Nine  other  Volumes  have  already  appeared  in  this  Series. 

TOWARDS  THE  LAND  OF  THE  RISING  SUN ;  or, 

Four  Years  in  Burma.  By  Sister  Katherine.  With  4  Illustrations,  crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

FIFTY  YEARS  IN  WESTERN  AFRICA.  Being  a 

Record  of  the  Work  of  the  West  Indian  Church  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rio  Pongo. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Barrow,  M.A.  With  Mop,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

HELPS  TOWARDS  BELIEF  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN 

FAITH.  By  the  Rev.  C.  G.  GriffinhoOEE,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Most  Rev.  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

A  REVIEW  OF  “CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.”  By 

Margaret  Benson.  .  Small  post  8vo,  paper  cover,  2d. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENCE.— Sounding  the  Ocean 

pf  Air.  Being  Six  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston 
in  December,  1898,  by  A.  Lawrence  Rqtch,  s.B.,  A.M.  Small  post  8vo, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

***  Twelve  other  Volumes  have  already  appeared  in  this  Series. 

List  on  Application. 

MATTER,  ETHER,  AND  MOTION:  the  Factors  and 

Relations  of  Physical  Science.  By  A.  E.  Dolbear,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics,  Tuft’s  College,  U.S.A.  English  Edition  edited  by  Professor  Alfred 
Lodge.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

“Every  page  shows  that  the  author  is  alive  to  the  far-reaching  consequences 
and  implications  of  modern  science.  Professor  Dolbear's  pages  are  eminently 
readable,  and  his  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  modern  physics  is  lucid,  interest¬ 
ing,  exhaustive,  and  for  the  most  part  convincing.”— Literature. 

AMONG  THE  BIRDS.  By  Florence  Anna  Fulcher. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  Gd. 

EVERY-DAY  HEROES.  Stories  of  Bravery  during  the 

Queen’s  Reign,  1837-1900.  Compiled  from  Public  and  Private  Sources.  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
2s.  6d. 

THE  HOLY  GOSPELS.  With  Illustrations  from  the 

Old  Masters  of  the  XIVth,  XVth,  and  XVIth  Centuries. 

More  than  300  works,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life, 
have  been  chosen  from  among  the  greatest  examples  of  the  Italian,  German, 
Flemish,  and  French  schools  for  the  subject  of  these  Illustrations.  The  work 
contains  384  (imperial  4to)  pages  and  over  350  Illustrations,  48  of  these  being 
separate  Plates  printed  in  Two  Tints.  Half-bound,  paste-grain  roan,  47s.  6d. ; 
whole-bound,  paste-grain  roan,  56s. 

“No  more  sumptuous  edition  of  the  Gospels  has  ever  been  produced  in  English 
nor  any  that  approaches  this  for  wealth  and  beauty  of  illustrations.” 

—Church  Times. 

“The.  pictures  are,  to  all  who  can  appreciate  religious  art,  uncommonly 
beautiful.”— Queen. 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  Publications  are  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  above  Society,  of 
which  the  President  is  the  Right  Rev.  M.  CREIGHTON,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

LVII.-THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  and  the  MINISTRY 

OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Denny.  Small 
post  8vo,  paper  cover,  Gd. 

LX.  —  THE  ELECTION,  CONFIRMATION,  AND 

HOMAGE  OF  BISHOPS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  A  Paper 
read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church  Historical  Society,  December  Gth, 
1899,  by  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Small 
post  8vo,  paper  cover,  3d. 

A  Complete  List  of  the  Church  Historical  Society's  Publications  may  be  had  on 

application. 


London  :  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C.  ; 
43  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 

Brighton :  129  NORTH  STREET. 


MACMILLAN  &  C0.’S  LATEST  LIST. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

With  Portrait,  8vo,  10s.  net. 

***  Also  an  Edition  fully  Illustrated  with  carefully  Authenticated 
Portraits  in  Public  and  Private  Galleries,  and  with  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  Contemporaneous  Prints  in  the  British  Museum 
and  the  University  of  Oxford.  Extra  Crown  Svo,  14s.  net. 


SOLDIERING  IN  CANADA:  Recollections  and 

Experiences.  By  Lieut.-Col.  George  T.  Denison.  Extra  Crown  8vo, 
8s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN.  By  Charles  W. 

Wood,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated,  Svo,  10s.  net. 

GLOBE. — “  The  pictorial  illustrations  are  almost  legion,  and,  moi’eover,  are  of 
very  good  quality,  doing  real  justice  to  their  attractive  subjects. .  ..It  is  as 
presentable  externally  as  it  is  interesting  and  entertaining  within.” 


A  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  PARKMAN.  By 

Charles  H.  Farnham.  With  Portrait,  Extra  Crown  Svo,  8s.  6d.  net. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG, 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  LITTLE 

TWIN  DRAGONS.  With  Coloured 
Illustrations  by  S.  Rosamond 
Praeger.  Demy  4to,  picture 
bsards,  6s. 


By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GREW. 

Illustrated  by  Alice  B.  Wood¬ 
ward.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 


POEMS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN,  Author  of  “  Fo’c’s’le 

Yarns,”  “  The  Manx  Witch,”  &c.  With  Portrait,  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.— New  Volumes. 

MISCELLANIES  (including  Euphranor,  Polonius,  &c.) 

By  Edward  FitzGerald.  Pott  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Ready  on  Tuesday. 

TWO  ESSAYS  ON  OLD  AGE  AND 

FRIENDSHIP.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Cicero  by  E.  S.  Shuckbttrgh. 
Pott  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  PROPHETS  AND  THE 

PROPHETIC  APOCALYPSE.  By  Edward  Carus  Selwyn,  D.D.,  Head- 
Master  of  Uppingham  School.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 


AMERICA’S  ECONOMIC  SUPREMACY. 

By  Brooks  Adams.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


The  “  Little  Treasure ??  Series. 


THE  WAY  TO  BE  WELL. 

By  Mrs.  YORKE  SMITH. 

Imperial  32mo,  paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

“  Full  of  good  advice  and  within  every  one’s  reach.”— Spectator. 


MINIATURE  GARDENING.  By  Phoebe  Allen,  Author 

of  “  Playing  at  Botany,”  “  Wanted,  a  Camel,”  &c.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 
“Well  worth  the  money.”— Guardian. 

“A  capital  threepennyworth.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 

OUR  GIRL’S  BOOK  OF  PLAYS.  By  Melicent  Cooper. 

2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each  ;  cloth,  Gd.  each. 

“Well- written  and  amusing.”— School  Guardian. 

HOW  TO  NURSE  IN  OUR  HOMES.  By  A.  M. 

Alexander.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

“  One  of  the  best  and  safest  little  guides  that  we  have  ever  come  across.” 

— Hospital. 

PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  ON  COOKERY.  By  Alice 

Massingberd.  2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each;  cloth,  6d.  each. 

“A  most  fascinating  little  work.”— Queen. 

BEAUTIFUL  SEWING.  By  Josepha  Crane,  Author 

of  “  Winifred's  Home,”  &c.  Illustrated.  Paper,  3d. ;  clotli,  6d. 

RECITATIONS  FOR  RECREATIONS.  Collected  by  Mrs. 

Trebeck.  2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each ;  cloth,  6d.  each. 

THE  LITTLE  TREASURE-BOOK :  a  Selection  of  Poems 

and  Hymns  for  Reading  and  Recitation.  Edited  by  M.  Bramston.  Paper, 
3d. ;  cloth,  Gd. 

A  GIRL’S  DIFFICULTIES.  By  G.  M.  Ireland  Black- 

BURNE.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  Gd. 

THE  BLUE  BIRTHDAY-BOOK.  Edited  by  Mrs. 

Trebeck.  Cloth,  6d. ;  printed  in  red  and  black,  cloth  boards,  Is. 


London :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO., 

3  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.C. ;  and  44  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 


BOOKS  WANTED. — First  Editions  by  Thackeray, 

Ainsworth,  Marrvat,  George  Meredith,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Jesse,  Pardoe, 
Freer,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  T.  Hardy;  and  Books  Illustrated  by  Aiken,  Cruiksbank, 
Leech,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  &c.  List  of  2,000  Special  Wants,  post-free.  Cash  or  Ex¬ 
change.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 
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FROM 

MESSRS.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS’  LIST. 

A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS. 

By  W.  PETT  RIDGE, 

Author  of  “Mord  Emly,”  11  A  Son  of  the  State.” 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  The  tone  of  the  book  is  excellent  throughout ;  it  is  the  life  of 
the  slums  caught  at  its  happiest  moments  and  admirably  reproduced, 
not  the  least  of  its  merits  being  that,  though  true,  it  is  never  dis¬ 
tasteful.'' — Daily  News. 


SLAVES  OF  SOCIETY. 

A  Comedy  in  Covers. 

By  THE  MAN  WHO  HEARD  SOMETHING. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  decorated,  6s.  [  Just  ready. 

“  Clever  in  its  delineation  of  character,  ingeniously  constructed, 
and  sparkling  in  its  dialogue,  painting  the  fashionable  people  of  the 
moment  in  vivid,  graceful  lines  ;  and  no  one  will  read  it  without  a 
keen  and  hearty  enjoyment.” — Scotsman. 

PALACE  TALES. 

J  By  H.  FIELDING. 

Author  of  “  The  Soul  of  a  People,”  “  Thibaw’s  Queen,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  decorated  cloth,  6s. 

Mr.  Fielding  created  a  considerable  success  with  his  .  previous  romances,  “  The 
Soul  of  a  People  ” and  “  Thibaw’s  Queen,”  both  of  which  centred  round  Burma  and 
the  Burmese  Royal  Family.  This- collection  of  tales  still  further  increases  our 
intimacy  with  the  picturesque  old  palace  at  Mandalay,  and  abounds  in  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  style  and  richness  of  colour  which  won  such  appreciation  for  his  other 
worts.  _ 

LOVE  AND  MR.  LEWISHAM. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS, 

Author  of  “  The  Wheels  of  Chance,”  “  The  Time  Machine.” 

SECOND  EDITION,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  It  will  be  considered  by  many  the  most  fascinating  piece  of 
work  Mr.  Wells  has  done.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Wells’s  brilliant  success . We  can  think  of  few  books  with 

anything  like  the  amount  of  entertainment  to  the  square  inch.” 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“Wonderfully  well  done;  the  descriptive  pages  are  charming, 
the  dialogue  real  and  bright.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


A  BOOK  OF  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

’TWXXT  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  ROMA  WHITE. 

Crown  Svo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Index,  cloth  decorated,  6s. 

THE  WONDER  STORIES  FROM 
HERODOTUS. 

Retold  by  H.  G.  BODEN  and  W.  B.  D’ALMEIDA. 

With  2  Full-page  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Illuminated  Head  and 

Tail  Piece. 

Designs  by  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL. 

Artistically  bound  in  designed  cloth  cover,  fcap.  4to,  7 s.  6d. 

[Just  published. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HARDY. 

THE  ONLY  UNIFORM  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION. 

With  Frontispiece  Etchings  and  a  Map  of  the  Country  of  the  Novels. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Each  Novel  is  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  contains  a  Preface 
specially  prepared  for  this  Edition. 

TESS  OF  THE  D’URBERVILLES. 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 
THE  MAYOR  OF  CASTERBRIDGE. 

A  PAIR  OF  BLUE  EYES. 

TWO  ON  A  TOWER. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE. 

THE  WOODLANDERS. 

JUDE  THE  OBSCURE. 

DESPERATE  REMEDIES. 

THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA. 

THE  TRUMPET-MAJOR. 

UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE. 

A  LAODICEAN. 

A  GROUP  OF  NOBLE  DAMES. 

LIFE’S  LITTLE  IRONIES. 

WESSEX  TALES. 

THE  WELL-BELOVED,  and 
WESSEX  POEMS. 

45  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

MR.  CONAN  DOYLE’S 
HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

On  OCTOBER  23rd. — With  Maps,  large  post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THECREAT  BOER  WAR 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  WHITE  COMPANY,”  “RODNEY  STONE,”  “THE  GREEN 

FLAG.  AND  OTHER  STORIES  OF  WAR  AND  SPORT,"  &c. 

*ft*  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  was  present  in  South  Africa  during  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  war.  He  saw  something  of  the  operations 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  he  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  meet¬ 
ing  and  cross-examining  officers  and  men  who  had  taken  part  in 
these  events.  He  combines  considerable  knowledge  of  military 
affairs  with  a  fearless  impartiality.  Mr.  Conan  Doyle’s  history 
is  the  first  attempt  to  gather  the  events  of  this  drama  into  a 
single  complete  one-volume  narrative. 

Second  Impression  of 
MR.  MERRIMAN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

NOTICE. — A  SECOND  IMPRESSION 

of  “THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST,” 

by  H.  S.  MERRIMAN,  with  Illustra¬ 
tions,  crown  Svo,  6s.,  is  now  ready. 

WORLD— “  A  fine  story,  finely  told,  with  local  colour,  character,  and  esprit 
subtly  conveyed,  and  interest  vital  and  sustained.  For  construction  this  is  Mr. 
Seton  Merriman’s  best  work.” 

MORNIXG  POST.— “  A  really  admirable  novel,  vigorous  and  vivid,  artistic  in 
conception  and  execution,  with  an  ingenious  plot,  and  witli  characters  of  ties'll  and 

blood,  whose  doings  we  follow  with  eagerness _ The  sort,  of  tale  for  which  the 

reader  neglects  evervthing  until  he  has  finished  it.” 


MEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  VICE-VERSA." 

JUST  PUBLISHED. — With  a  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE. 

By  F.  ANSTEY, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  VICE-VERSA,”  “  THE  GIANT’S  ROBE,”  “  A  FALLEN  IDOL,”  &c. 
BOOKMAN. — “A  remarkably  clever  and  brilliant  novel.” 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  BART. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MAN-TRAP. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  Bart., 

Author  of  “The  Pride  of  Life,”  “The  Heiress  of  the  Season,”  &e. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  OLIVE  BIRRELL. 

On  OCTOBER  26TH.— Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LOVE  IN  A  MIST. 

By  OLIVE  BIRRELL, 

Author  of  “The  Ambition  of  Judith,”  “Anthony  Langsyde,”  &e. 


NEW  WORK  BY  FRANK  T.  BULLEN. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.— Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  MERCHANT 
SERVICE : 

Being  the  Polity  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for  ’Longshore  Readers. 

By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Cachalot 
“  The  Log  of  a  Sea-Waif,”  &c.  ’ 

GLOBE.—"  A  most  valuable  book,  for  which  one  cannot  but  wish  a  very  lar<m 
circulation.  It  is  not  often  that  a  work  so  thoroughly  practical  is  put  before  the 
public.” 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  STRANGE 
STORY  OF  HESTER  WYNNE.” 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES,  crown  8vo,  Cs. 

THE  MARBLE  FACE.  By  G-.  Colmore, 

Author  of  “ADaughter  of  Music,”  “The  Strange  Story  of  Hester  Wynne,”  &c. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  POPULAR 
2s.  6d.  LIBRARY. 

NOW  READY.— In  limp  red  cloth,  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  Bart.,  Author  of  “  The  Pride  of  Life,"  &c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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HODDER  AMD  STOUGHTON’S  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


NOW  READY. 

■S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

THE  STICKIT  MINISTER’S  WOOING,  and  other 

Galloway  Stories.  By  S.  R.  CROCKETT,  Author  of  11  lone 
March,”  &c.  Crown  8to,  cloth,  6s, 

TAN  M ACL  AREN. 

CHURCH  FOLKS.  By  Ian  Maclaren,  Author  of 

“  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,”  &c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

JOSEPH  HOCKING. 

THE  MADNESS  OF  DAVID  BARING.  By  Joseph 

HOCKING,  Author  of  “  The  Purple  Robe,”  &c.  With  8 
Illustrations  by  Sydney  Cowell.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ERNEST  SETON-THOMPSON. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  GRIZZLY,  and  78  Drawings. 
By  ERNEST  SETON-THOMPSON,  Author  of  “  Wild  Animals 
I  have  Known.”  Cloth,  6s. 

AMY  LE  FEUVRE. 

BROWNIE.  By  Amy  le  Feuvre.  With  i  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  W.  H.  C.  Groome.  2s. 

WALTER  RAYMOND. 

LOVE  AND  QUIET  LIFE :  Somerset  Idylls.  By 

WALTER  RAYMOND.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  3s.  6d. 


READY  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 

DAVID  LYALL. 

THE  FLOWERS  O’  THE  FOREST.  By  David 

LYALL,  Author  of  “  The  Land  o’  the  Leal,”  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  GILBERT  POLLARD,  By 

ADELINE  SERGEANT.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

MARIE  CONNOR  LEIGHTON. 

A  NAPOLEON  OF  THE  PRESS.  By  Marie  Connor 

LEIGHTON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 


J.  M.  BARRIE. 

A  WINDOW  IN  THRUMS.  By  J.  M.  Barrie,  LL.D. 

With  12  Illustrations  from  Etchings  by  WILLIAM  HOLE, 
R.S.A.  Sixteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

MY  LADY  NICOTINE.  Ninth  Edition,  crown  8vo, 

buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

AULD  LICHT  IDYLLS.  With  12  Illustrations  from 

Etchings  by  WILLIAM  HOLE,  R.S.A.  Eleventh  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

WHEN  A  M.AN’S  SINGLE  :  a  Tale  of  Literary  Life. 

Eleventh  Edition,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

RALPH  CONNOR. 


THE  SKY  PILOT  :  a  Tale  of  the  Foot  Hills.  By  Ralph 
CONNOR.  Second  Edition,  6s. 

BLACK  ROCK  :  a  Tale  of  the  Selkirks.  By  Ralph 

CONNOR.  Third  Edition,  6s. 

ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER, 

CONCERNING  ISABEL  CARNABY.  By  Ellen 

THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER.  Seventeenth  Edition,  com¬ 
pleting  50,000,  6s. 


MAX  PEMBERTON. 

FEO  :  a  Romance.  By  Max  Pemberton. 
Edition,  6s. 

IF.  PETT  RIDGE. 


Second 


THE  LUCK  OF  PRIVATE  FOSTER :  a  Romance  of 

Love  and  War.  By  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

H.  A.  VACHELL. 

LIFE  AND  SPORT  ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE.  By 

HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL.  With  8  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

AMY  LE  FEUVRE. 

OLIVE  TRACY.  A  Novel.  By  Amy  le  Feuvre, 

Author  of  “  Probable  Sons,”  "  His  Big  Opportunity,”  Ac. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


OUTSIDE  THE  RADIUS:  Stories  of  a  London  Suburb. 

By  W.  PETT  RIDGE.  6s. 

S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

IONE  MARCH.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  Illustrated, 

Third  Edition,  6s. 

GUY  BOOTHBY. 

DR.  NIKOLA’S  EXPERIMENT.  By  Guy  Boothby. 

Illustrated,  Second  Edition,  5s. 

G.  IF.  CABLE. 


STRONG  HEARTS.  By  George  W.  Cable.  5s. 

THE  GRANDISSIMES.  By  George  W.  Cable.  With 

an  Introductory  Note  by  J.  M.  BARRIE.  Second  Edition, 
6s. 

HESBA  STRETTON. 


ROSALINE  MASSON. 

THE  TRANSGRESSORS. 

Second  Edition,  6s. 

DAVID  LYALL. 


By  Rosaline  Masson. 


THE  TWO  MISS  JEFFREYS.  By  David  Lyall. 

Second  Edition,  6s. 


DAVID  LYALL’S  LOVE  STORY. 

top,  6s. 


Crown  8vo,  gilt 


THE  LAND  0’  THE  LEAL.  Thud  Edition,  crown 

8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 


HESTER  MORLEY’S  PROMISE.  By  Hesba  Stret- 

TON,  Author  of  “Jessica’s  First  Prayer.”  Second  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  DILEMMA.  By  Hesba  Stretton. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

IAN  MAC L AREN. 

AFTERWARDS,  and  other  Stories.  By  Ian  Maclaren. 

Third  Edition,  completing  20,000,  crown  8vo,  art  linen,  gilt 
top,  6s. 

BESIDE  THE  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH.  Thirteenth 

Edition,  completing  90,000,  crown  8vo,  art  linen,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  DAYS  OF  AULD  LANG  SYNE.  Fourth 

Edition,  completing  60,000,  crown  8vo,  art  linen,  gilt  top,  6s. 

KATE  CARNEGIE  AND  THOSE  MINISTERS. 

Second  Edition,  completing  30,000,  crown  8vo,  art  linen,  gilt 
top,  6s. 


London :  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row,  E.C, 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  LATEST  LIST. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  FOWLER 

Bart.,  K.C.M.G.  A  Record  of  Engineering  Work,  1834-1898.  By  THOMAS 
Mackay.  With  Portraits  and  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  16s. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  LONG  NIGHT 

Bv  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  Author  of  “The  Viking  Age,”  “Ivar.  the  Viking,” 
“  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,”  “  Exploration  in  Equatorial  Africa,”  &c. 
Illustrated  by  M.  J.  Burns.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  BY 

MEANS  OF  NATURAL  SELECTION.  By  CHARLES  DARWIN,  M. A.,  LL.D., 

F.R.S  With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author.  A  Popular  Edition. 

Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Since  this  work  will  shortly  fall  into  the  public  domain,  it  was  decided  to  issue 
this  autumn  an  edition  in  large  type,  well  bound  and  well  printed,  at  a  price 
which  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all  ;  an  edition,  moreover,  which  should  be 
thoroughly  accurate  and  trustworthy,  and  which  should  rather  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  Author  and  the  greatness  of  his  subject  than  be  a  source  of  much 
profit  to  his  representatives  or  his  publisher. 


THE  LOCUST  PLAGUE  AND  ITS 

SUPPRESSION.  By  aEneas  Munro,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Cordova,  and  Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  medium  8vo,  24s.  net. 


BACTERIA:  Especially  as  they  are  Related 

to  the  Economy  of  Nature,  to  Industrial  Processes,  and  to  the  Public  Health. 
By  George  Newman,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  D.P  H.,  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology 
in  King’s  College,  London.  With  15  Microphotographs  of  actual  organisms 
taken  expressly  for  this  work  by  Dr.  Spitta,  9  kindly  lent  by  the  Scientific 
Press  (Limitedj,  and  over  70  other  Illustrations,  8vo,  6s. 

New  Edition,  Corrected,  and  with  an  added  Chapter  on  Tropical  Diseases ;  an 
Account  of  Malarial  Infection  by  Mosquitoes,  and  other  subjects.  [Next  week. 


A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  HORTICUL¬ 
TURE  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gardening.  With 
Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  By  F.  C.  Hayes,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Practical 
Horticulture  in  Alexandria  College,  Dublin.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Next  week. 


PUSS  IN  BOOTS.  Illustrated  with  12 

Woodcuts  in  Colours,  royal  16mo,  paper  boards,  Is. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  and  LAWS 

OF  AFGHANISTAN.  By  Mir  Munshi,  Sultan  Mohammad  Khan, 
F.R.G.S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Advanced  Student  of  Christ’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Demy  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  6d.  net.  - 


Some  Successful  Books. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS’. 

THE  CARDINAL’S  SNUFF-BOX. 

The  Love  Story  of  the  Century. 

THE  CARDINAL’S  SNUFF-BOX* 

By  HENRY  HARLAND. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  COMPLETING  32,000,  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SENATOR  NORTH: 

A  Great  Political  Novel. 

SENATOR  NORTH. 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON, 

Author  of  “Patience  Sparhawk,”  “  American  Wives  and  English  Husbands,”  <fcc* 
A  NEW  EDITION,  COMPLETING  22,000,  IN  THE  PRESST 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THOMAS  COBB,  AUTHOR  OF 
“  SCRUPLES,”  “  MR.  PASSINGHAM,”  &c. 

THE  DISSEMBLERS.  By  Thomas 

Cobb.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  An  exciting  story  cleverly  written.” — Outlook. 

URSULA :  a  Novel.  By  K.  Douglas  King, 

Author  of  “ The  Scripture  Reader  of  St.  Mark’s,”  “The  Child 
who  will  Never  Grow  Old,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  A  book  to  have  and  to  hold.” — Lady's  Pictorial. 

SEVEN  GARDENS  AND  A  PALACE 

By  E.  V.  B.,  Author  of  “  Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden,”  &c. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  [  Third  Edition. 

“  Have  the  value  of  a  document,  and  more  than  the  charm  of 
a  novel.” — Daily  Mail. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MDLLE.  DES 

ECHEROLLES  :  Side  Lights  on  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by-  M.  C.  Balfour.  With  3  Photo¬ 
gravures,  demy  8vo,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 


Vol.  VI.  Ready  October  24th. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON 
REVIEW: 


EIGHT  6s.  NOVELS. 

MARY  E.  WILKINS. 

THE  HEART’S  HIGHWAY  :  a  Romance  of 

Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  F.  M.  Du  Mond.  [Just  published. 

LEONARD  MERRICK. 


THE  WORLDLINGS.  By  Leonard  Merrick, 

Author  of  “  The  Actor-Manager,”  “One  Man’s  View,”  &c. 

[Just  published. 

HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL. 

JOHN  CHARITY :  a  Tale  of  the  Early  Part  of 

her  Majesty’s  Reign.  By  Horace  ANNESLEY  Vachell,  Author  of 
“  The  Procession  of  Life,”  &c.  [Just  published. 

ARTHUR  H.  NORWAY. 

PARSON  PETER.  By  Arthur  H.  Norway. 

[Just  published. 

THE  HONOURABLE  MRS.  WALTER  FORBES, 

A  GENTLEMAN,  By  the  Honourable  Mrs. 


Walter  Forbes. 

LILLIAS  HAMILTON,  M.D. 

A  VIZIER’S  DAUGHTER  : 


[Next  week. 


a  Tale  of  the 

Hazara  War.  By  Lillias  Hamilton,  M.D.,  sometime  Medical  Adviser 
to  Abdur  Rahman,  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  [Ready  immediately. 


ARTHUR  HENRY. 

A  PRINCESS  OP  ARCADY 


Henry. 


By  Arthur 

[Ready  immediately. 


JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS— “  UNCLE  REMUS.” 

ON  THE  WING  OP  OCCASIONS.  Stories 

of  the  Secret  Service  in  America  during  the  War  of  1860-1.  By  JOEL 
Chandler  Harris,  the  Author  of  “  Uncle  Remus.” 

_  [Ready  immediately. 


A  QUARTERLY  MISCELLANY. 

EDITED  BY 

Lady  Randolph  Spencer  Churchill 

(.Mrs.  GEORGE  CORNWALLIS-WEST). 

Bound  in  leather,  with  a  Design  in  Gold  from  an 
Historic  Binding,  21s.  net  per  quarter. 


CONTENTS. 

ON  THE  BINDING.  Cyril  Davenport. 

LONDON-AFTER  FORTY  YEARS.  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 

A  STUDY  IN  DESPAIR.  Hugh  Clifford. 

COMET-LORE.  E.  V.  Heward. 

CONCERNING  SOME  PORTRAITS  OF 
EMMA,  LADY  HAMILTON.  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gowar. 

MARLBOROUGH  AND  WELLINGTON.  Judge  O'Connor  Morris. 

THREE  SEERESSES  (1886-1900, 

1424-1431).  Andrew  Lang. 

“THE  BLUIDY  ADVOCATE  MAC¬ 
KENZIE.”  Francis  Watt. 


SISTER  BEATRICE 
In  Three  Acts. 

SHELLEY’S  VIEWS  ON  ART. 

A  FRENCH  GOVERNESS. 

TOLSTOY  AND  TURGENIEFF. 

THE  QUEEN’S  CHRONICLER. 

AUNT  MAISIE’S  INDISCRETION. 

THE  SALON  IN  ENGLAND. 
POSTPONED. 

“THE  GARDEN  OF  LOVE.”  A  Paint¬ 
ing  by  Rubens,  in  the  Prado. 

SIR  HARRY  PARKES  IN  CHINA 


a  Miracle  Play. )  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Done  into 
j  English  by  A.  Bernard  Miall. 
Richard  Garnett,  C.B. 

Edith  Sichel. 

Edward  Garnett. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 

W.  Earl  Hodgson. 

George  Whale. 

R.  B.  Cunninghams  Graham. 


Max  Beerbohm. 
S.  Lane-Poole. 


IMPRESSIONS  AND  OPINIONS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FRANCOISE  D’AUBIGNE,  Marquise 
de  Maintenon.  Ferdinand  Ellb. 

LADY  HAMILTON.  Tishbein. 

LADY  HAMILTON  :  Cameo  and  Minia¬ 
ture. 

THE  LORD  ADVOCATE  MACKENZIE.  Kneller. 

LEON  TOLSTOY.  J.  E.  Rapine. 

IVAN  TURGENIEFF.  J.  E.  Repine. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W, 
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MESSRS.  SKEFFINGTOMS'  LIST. 


This  day.  By  RICHARD  MARSH, 

Author  of  “  The  Beetle  :  a  Mystery,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.,  au  Entirely  New  and  Striking  Novel,  entitled 

THE  CHASE  OF  THE  RUBY. 

“A  story  as  clever,  surprising,  and  entertaining  as  Mr.  Marsh  has  taught  us  to 
expect.”— Scotsman.  _ 


This  day.  A  New  Novel  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  SUGDEN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,-3s.  6d. 

A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PARSON.  An 

entirely  New  and  Interesting  Novel. 


This  day.  A  New  Novel  by  JAMES  BAGNALL  STUBBS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  ORDER  OF  ISIS :  a  Story  of  Mystery 

and  Adventure  in  Egypt. 

“A  well-written  romance  of  the  Egyptian  campaign ....  The  reader  Is  not  long 
In  getting  into  a  mystery  of  very  high  power.”— Scotsman. 


This  day.  ERNEST  NEEDHAM’S  Book  on 

ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL  With  Hints  to 

Players,  and  Prospects  of  the  Present  Season.  Is.  net. 


Third  Edition.  This  day.  By  DAGNEY  MAJOR. 

One  Shilling. 

THE  HUMOURS  OF  A  HYDRO.  A  most 

Amusing  and  Humorous  Skit  on  Life  and  Doings  at  a  Modern  “  Hydro.” 


This  day.  New  Booklet  by  MARIE  CORELLI. 

THE  GREATEST  QUEEN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

1837-1900.  With  Portrait  of  her  Majesty.  6d.  net. 


This  day.  By  GILBERT  PLAYER. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

VIA  TRITA.  A  Series  of  Bright  and 

Humorbus  little  Essays  on  Men  and  Things  “  whereof  a  man  shall  find  much 
in  experience,  little  in  bookes.” — Bacon. 

“  A  most  agreeable  little  volume,  sometimes  sarcastic  and  biting,  but  generally 
broad  and  tolerant  of  mind it  evinces  the  poet’s  eye  and  ear.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

Dedicated  to  H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  LOUISE. 

Fourth  Thousand,  2s.  6d. 

GORDON  LEAGUE  BALLADS.  For  Work¬ 
ing  Men  and  Women.  These  homely,  pathetic,  striking,  and  teaching 
ballads  have  met  with  immense  success  in  recitation  at  meetings  of  and  enter¬ 
tainments  for  working  men  and  women.  Fourth  Thousand. 


The  Weird  Novel  by  RICHARD  MARSH. 

SEVENTH  EDITION,  6s.  With  Illustrations  by  John  Williamson. 

THE  BEETLE  :  a  Mystery  ! 


This  day.  By  G.  E-  FARROW,  Author  of  “The  Wallyuug 

of  Why.” 

THE  MANDARIN’S  KITE;  or,  Little  Tsu 

and  another  Boy.  A  Quaint  and  Delightful  Story  for  Children.  With  55 
Illustrations  by  Alan  Wright.  Elegantly  bound  in  yellow  cloth,  with  special 
designs,  3s.  6d. 

THE  LITTLE  PANJANDRUM’S  DODO. 

With  Illustrations  by  Alan  Wright.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  os. 

“The  humour  of  this  fantastic  tale  is  really  good.  It  will  give  equal  pleasure 
to  old  and  young.  The  illustrations  are  admirable.”— Globe. 


FOUR  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS. 

By  FRANCES  ARNOLD-FORSTER. 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  DEDICATIONS; 

or,  England’s  Patron  Saints.  Contains  the  story  of  all  the  various  Patron 
Saints  to  whom  our  14,000  English  Churches  are  dedicated.  Also  a  complete 
List  of  Dedications  throughout  the  country,  together  with  much  other  infor¬ 
mation  of  interest  and  value  to  every  lover  of  our  Churches,  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  their  history  and  associations.  3  vols.  medium  8vo,  net,  £1 16s_ 

Just  out.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  ALLEN, 

Vicar  of  Thornton  Steward,  Vorkshire. 

THE  MISSION  OF  EVIL.  A  Problem  Re¬ 
considered.  Being  a  Suggestion  towards  a  Philosophy  of  Absolute  Optimism. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Canon  Basil  Wilberforce  writes “  Let  me  recommend  strongly  a  small 
book,  the  title  and  publisher  of  which  I  have  placed  upon  the  Church  door.  It  is 
called  ‘  The  Mission  of  Evil,’  published  by  Skeffington,  Piccadilly,  and  it  Is  full  of 
uplifting  and  luminous  thought.” 

This  day.  By  the  Rev.  E.  TENNYSON  d’E.  JESSE. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

PURGATORY,  PARDONS,  INVOCATION  OF 

SAINTS,  IMAGES,  RELICS,  &c.  (Prayers  for  the  Departed).  Some  Remarks 
and  Notes  on  the  Twenty-second  Article  of  Religion. 

“A  really  serviceable  repertoire  of  facts  and  material,  with  suggestive  com¬ 
ments.”—  G  uardian. 

This  day.  By  ARTHUR  GALTON. 

8vo,  Is. 

ROME  AND  ROMANIZING:  Some  Experi- 

ences,  and  a  Warning. 


MESSRS.  PEARSON  publish  the  following 
important  New  Booh  on  Wednesday, 
October  24th. 

W00INGS  MB  WEDDINGS  IN 

By  Louise  J  ordan  Milk,  Author  of  “  When  We 
■nnNi  wfeSi’sSa.w.  were  Strolling  Players  in  the  East,”  &c.  Profusely 
Illustrated.  Price  16s. 

Mrs.  Miln  established  a  wide  and  well-deserved  reputation  by  her  book  “  When 
We  were  Strolling  Players  in  the  East.”  Her  latest  contribution  Is  of  still  more 
cosmopolitan  interest.  “  Woolngs  and  Weddings  ”  provides  her  with  a  subject  in 
which  she  revels.  In  it  she  attacks  a  theme  from  which  many  would  shrink,  with 
complete  fearlessness,  abounding  sympathy,  exact  and  resourceful  scholarship,  and 
with  an  unfailing  and  exquisite  good  taste  which  enables  her  to  write  with  that 
absolute  frankness  which  would  be  dangerous  if  employed  by  an  author  of  less 
distinction  and  tact. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS  OF 

Tlffi  By  George  Bird  Griknell,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  ‘‘Pawnee 

Hero  Stories  and  Folk  Tales,”  &c.  Illustrated  with  55 
Full-page  Portraits  of  Living  Indians.  Demy  4to,  price  £1  Is.  net. 


Over  40,000  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold  in  America. 

KTiflBlB  E©  By  George  Ade.  16mo,  cloth, 

T#tE$kl£C$  ill  $S&arlillAn  gUt  top,  price  2s.  6d.  net. 

“  These  Fables  hit  off  the  petty  vanities  of  mankind  and  womankind  with  a 
crispness  and  brevity  quite  inimitable.”— Standard. 

SECOND  LARGE  EDITION. 

BESIEGED  WITH  BADEN-POWELL. 

A  Complete  Record  of  the  Siege  of  Mafeking.  By  J.  Emerson  Neillt, 
Special  War  Correspondent  of  the  Patt  Mall  Gazette  in  Mafeking.  Crown  8vo, 
price  Is.  net. 

“  Mr.  Neilly  tells  admirably  the  thrilling  story  of  the  siege.”— Scotsman; 

MESSRS.  PEARSON  haue  just  published 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  MY 
YOUTH,  with  an  Introduction  by 
T P,  O’CONNOR ,  M.P.,  containing  the 
Autobiographies  of  the  Youth  of  Thirty- 
four  Famous  Men  and  Women,  fully 
Illustrated,  price  7s.  6d. ;  and  a  splendid 
New  Nouel  by  GUY  BOOTHBY,  THE 

WOMAN  OF  DEATH,  price 
5s.  ;  and  another  by  C.  GUISE  MITFORD, 

THE  SPELL  OF  THE 
SNOW,  price  6s, 

Mew  and  Notable  6s»  Novels, 

SECOND  EDITION. 

CONSCIENCE  OF  CORALIE.  FRANKFORT  MOORE, 

With  8  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 

“  A  bright  and  rattling  story  full  of  fun  and  epigram.”— Athenceum. 

“  Extremely  amusing,  and  the  pictures  of  London  society  are  very  entertaining.” 

— Spectator. 

“  A  story  which  for  raciness,  sparkle,  and  interest  would  be  hard  to  beat.” 

— Scotsman. 

JOAN  BROTHERHOOD.  BERNARD  CAPES. 

“  It  is  impossible  in  a  few  paragraphs  to  give  the  admirable  atmosphere  of  this 
fine  and  convincing  tragedy  ."—Daily  Express. 

A  SUBURBAN  VENDETTA,  JOHN  K.  LEYS. 

“  Full  of  stirring  incidents,  related  with  startling  vividness.” 

— Birmingham  Gazette. 

BRAND  THFE  BROAD  ARROW.  MAJOR  GRIFFITHS. 

“  A  stirring  story,  interspersed  with  crisp  dialogue  and  sparkling  repartee.” 

—Morning  Advertiser. 

THE  PLUNDER  SHIP,  headon  hill. 

“  Mr.  Headon  Hill  has  furnished  the  reading  public  with  plenty  of  sensation  in 
his  latest  novel,  and  of  a  kind  that  will  be  appreciated.”— Morning  Advertiser. 


THE  PHANTOM  ARMY.  New  Edition.  By 

Max  Pemberton,  Author  of  “  Kronstadt,”  &c.  Price  3s.  6d. 

“A  strange,  stirring,  and  romantic  story.”— Scotsman. 

“  A  brilliant  book.”— Daily  News. 

“Asa  romantic  tale  full  of  life  and  colour  ‘  The  Phantom  Army’  excels  anything 
else  that  Mr.  Pemberton  has  yet  done.” — Speaker. 


London :  SKEFFINGTON  and  SON,  163  Piccadilly,  W. 

Publishers  to  H.M.  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  Ltd.,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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MR.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Dedicated  by  special  permission  tc  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

HANS  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES. 

A  New  Translation  from  the  Danish  Original  by  H.  L.  BRA3KSTAD. 

With  an  Introduction  by  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

With  240  Wood  Engravings  by  HANS  TEGNER.  2  vols.  demy  4to,  10s.  net  each. 

[Next  week. 

The  Daily  News.—"  Let  us  offer  a  suggestion  to  philanthropists— especially  the 
philanthropists  who  encourage  the  love  of  literature.  The  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Hans  Andersen  is  near  at  hand.  Few  centenaries  are  worthier  of  celebration. 
There  would  be  no  better  way  of  honouring  the  memory  of  Hans,  the  unique, 
than  by  making  a  Christmas  gift  of  his  tales  to  elementary  schools,  to  children's 
hospitals,  to  all  and  every  kind  of  institution  where  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
congregated.” 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE. 

By  HENRY  JAMES.  With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full-page  Engravings,  and 
40  Illustrations  in  the  text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  by  JOSEPH 
PENNELL.  1  vol„  10s.  net.  Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Paper,  with 
Photogravures  on  India  Paper  mounted  on  Japanese.  [ Next  week. 

*!s  This  is  the  very  personal  record  of  the  writer’s  wanderings  in  Touraine  and 
of  his  visits  to  the  historic  castles  in  that  delightful  country.  His  charming  word- 
sketches  are  supplemented  by  a  series  of  Drawings  from  the  accomplished  pencil 
of  Hr.  Joseph  Pennell. 

CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO/S  LIST. 


MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  NEW  WAR  BOOK. 

IAN  HAMILTON’S  MARCH. 

Being  Letters  reprinted  from  the  Morning  Post ,  with  some  Un¬ 
published  Letters,  together  with  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of 
Lieutenant  H.  FRANKLAND,  a  Prisoner  of  War  at  Pretoria. 

By  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P. 

With  Portrait  of  Lieut.-General  IAN  HAMILTON, 

And  10  Maps  and  Plans,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“A  brilliant  chronicle  of  a  remarkable  episode  in  the  great  military  drama.... 
A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  excellent  maps  and  plans,  which  the  reader  will 
find  most  helpful.”— Glasgow  Herald. 


THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  DRAKE.  By  Julian  S. 

Corbett,  Author  of  “  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,”  &c.  With  4  Portraits 
(2  Photogravures)  and  12  Maps  and  Plans,  8vo,  21s. 


A  Portfolio  of  16  Pastels  reproduced  In  Colours. 

By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON.  £2  2s.  net. 

***  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  has  already  won  fame  as  a  painter  of  portraits  of  men 
and  women  of  the  day,  here  depicts  some  of  the  celebrities  of  Fiction,  and  in  this 
gallery  will  be  found  such  favourites  as  Don  Quixote,  ToDy  Weller,  Miss  Havisham, 
Mulvaney,  and  John  Silver. 

ROMAN  ART: 

Borne  of  its  Principles,  and  their  Application  to  Early  Christian  Painting. 
By  FRANZ  WICKHOFF.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  ARTHUR 
STRONG,  LL.D.  With  14  Plates  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations,  1  vol., 
£1  16s.  net. 

The  Illustrated  London  News.—"  Professor  Wickhoff  in  this  splendid  volume 
fills  a  gap  in  artistic  learning.” 

THE  REAL  FOUNDER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  0SWELL,  HUNTER 

AND  EXPLORER  :  the  Story  of  his  Life.  With  Certain  Correspondence 
and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  David  Livingstone,  hitherto  un¬ 
published.  By  his  Son,  W.  EDWARD  OSWELL,  With  an  Introduction  by 
FRANCIS  GALTON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits, 
Maps,  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — “  The  title  of  ‘  Pioneer  of  Civilisation  ’  has  been  given  to 
many  a  man  who  did  not  deserve  it.  To  no  one  is  it  more  applicable  in  the  fullest 

and  truest  sense  than  to  Oswell _ His  friendship  with  Livingstone  was  deep  and 

abiding,  and  the  numerous  letters  from  the  great  explorer  to  his  friend  (now 
published  for  the  first  time)  confer  an  added  value  upon  these  most  interesting 
volumes.” 

THROUGH  the  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  1898-99,  to  the  South  Pole.  By 
FREDERICK  A.  COOK,  Surgeon  and  Anthropologist  to  the  Expedition. 
With  4  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and 
Drawings,  1  vol.,  £1  net. 

The  Outlook.—"  An  admirably  modest,  full,  and  interesting  account  of  an  adven¬ 
turous  voyage,  which  apparently  begins  a  new  epoch  in  Antarctic  research.” 

THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE.  By  Charles 

WHIBLEY.  With  a  Frontispiece,  1  vol..  7s.  6d. 

The  Academy.— “Mr.  Whibley  has  done  his  work  with  art.  with  humour,  and 
with  a  cheerlul  spirit.  The  clouds  roll  away ;  whiffs  of  a  delight  in  life  that,  alas  1 
is  not  too  common  now,  blow  across  the  pages  as  we  read.” 


FICTION. 

IN  ONE  VOLUME,  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

MR.  GILBERT  PARKER’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 

The  Morning  Post.— "The  tragedy  of  the  life  of  Louis  Racine,  Seigneur  of 
Fontiac,  tragedy  mingled  with  so  much  of  pathos,  is  admirably  imagined  and 
finely  recorded  in  the  long  story  that  gives  a  name  to  the  book.” 

D’ANNUNZIO’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  FLAME  OF  LIFE. 

By  GABRIELE  D’ANNUNZIO. 

VOICES  IN  THE  NIGHT.  By  Flora  Annie 

STEEL.  [Fourteenth  Thousand. 

The  Standard.  —  “  A  grave  contribution  to  thought  concerning  India,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  story.” 

THE  EAGLE’S  HEART.  Bv  Hamlin  Garland. 
THE  COURTESY  DAME.'  By  R.  Murray 

GILCHRIST. 

The  Academy. — “  Admirably  constructed,  well  wrought,  and  thoroughly  homo¬ 
geneous.  As  original  as  it  is  delightful.” 

THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS.  By  Gertrude  Uix. 

The  Daily  Mail.— "A  brave  book,  instinct  with  the  life  that  touches  us  at  every 
point,  wise  with  the  wisdom  and  charity  of  observation  and  experience.” 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  Ellen 

GLASGOW.  [Second  Impression. 

The  Times.— “It  has  many  things  to  recommend  it.  Miss  Glasgow  has  written 
a  clever  and  interesting  book.  Her  characters  are  all  alive.” 

THIRTEEN  STORIES.  By  R.  B.  Cunning¬ 

hams  GRAHAM. 

The  Outlook.—"  Some  readers  will  be  scandalised  and  some  delighted  by  their 
astounding  frankness ;  but  all  who  prize  good  reading  must  own  themselves 
enchained.” 

PETERSBURG  TALES.  By  Olive  Garnett. 
THE  STORY  OF  RONALD  KESTREL.  By 

A.  J.  DAWSON.  ______  [Next  week. 

Mr.  Ueinemann  s  Motes  on  some  Forthcoming  Boohs  post-free. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  “  FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES." 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  William  Senior  (“  Red- 

6pinner,”  Editor  of  the  Field).  With  Chapters  by  “John  Bickeedyke” 
and  W.  H.  Pope.  COOKERY,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  12 
Illustrations  by  George  Roller,  and  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


THE  FORWARD  POLICY  AND  ITS  RESULTS;  or, 

Thirty-five  Years’  Work  amongst  the  Tribes  on  our  North-Western  Frontier 
of  India.  By  Richard  Isaac  Bruce,  C.I.E.,  formerly  Political  Agent, 
Belucbistan.  "With  28  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  8vo,  15s.  net. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION,  2  vols.  Svo,  16s.  net. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON  AND  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL 

AVAR.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  With  an  Introduction  by 
Field-Marshal  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  WOLSELEY,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,G.C.M.G.,  <tc. 
With  2  Portraits,  and  33  Maps  and  Plans. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  10s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  CARDINAL  WISEMAN. 

By  Wilfrid  Ward.  With  3  Portraits. 

JAMES  MARTINEAU :  a  Biography  and  Study.  By 

A.  W.  Jackson,  A.M.  With  2  Portraits,  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

RAMAK/?/SH/l/A :  his  Life  and  Sayings.  By  the  Right 

Hon.  F.  Max  Muller,  K.M.,  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute; 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  New  Issue  (uniform,  with  the  “  Collected 
Edition  ”  of  Prof.  Max  Muller's  Works).  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

[On  Tuesday  next. 

Ramakrishna  (1833-1886)  was  one  of  those  Indian  ascetics  and  sages  who  are 
known  under  different  names,  as  Sannyasins,  Mahatmans,  or  Yogins. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  SAMUEL  BUTLER. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  Freely  Rendered  into 

English  Prose  for  the  Use  of  those  who  cannot  read  the  Original.  By  Samuel 
Butler,  Author  of  “  Erewhon,”  &c.  Svo,  7s.  6d.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  TRAMP.  By  J.  H. 

Crawford.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8  other  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  WITH  NEW  PREFACE,  crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  By  Jacques- 

BeNIGNE  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux.  Translated,  with  a  Short  Introduction, 
by  F.  M.  Capes,  from  the  “Meditations  on  the  Gospels.”  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
net.  {.On  Tuesday  next. 


EDMUND  FULLESTON ;  or,  The  Family  Evil  Genius. 

By  B.  B.  West,  Author  of  “  Half  Hours  with  the  Millionaires,”  &e.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

“The  story  is  a  wonderful  effort  of  sustained  sarcasm  and  dry  humour.  It  is 
an  elaborate  picture  of  gullibility  and  cupidity  ;  and,  as  a  decided  change  from 
the  sentimental  and  problem  novel,  may  be  6trongly  recommended.”— Scotsman. 


THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  S.  R.  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and 
REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

No.  60.  OCTOBER,  1900.  Royal  Svo,  5s. 

[On  Monday  next 

1.  Articles : — 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  WESTERN  PYRENEES.  By  A.  R.  Whiteway. 
COLCHESTER  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH.  By  J.  H.  Round. 

THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER  WALPOLE.  By  BASIL 
WILLIAMS.  P^rt  III. 

NELSON  AT  NAPLES.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  D.C.L.,  U.S.N. 

2.  Notes  and  Documents. — 3.  Reviews  of  Books. — 4.  Notices  of  Periodical 

Publications. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


No.  394.  OCTOBER.  1900. 

1.  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

2.  M.  ROSTAND  AND  THE  LITER¬ 

ARY  PROSPECTS  OF  THE 
DRAMA. 

3.  THE  COMPLETION  OF  ITALIAN 

UNITY,  1861-1871. 

4.  THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

5.  HERMANN  VON  HELMHOLTZ. 

6.  MUNICIPAL  TRADING. 


8vo,  6s.  [On  Monday  next. 

7.  THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST  OF 

GAUL. 

8.  CHINA  AND  INTERNATIONAL 

QUESTIONS. 

9.  THE  RESTORATION  REGIME  IN 

SCOTLAND. 

10.  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

11.  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 


London;  WM.  HEINEMANN.  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay, 
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MR.  MACQUEEN'S  LIST. 


“  The  most  notable  book  of  the  season.” 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 

A  CHARWOMAN.  As  Chronicled  by  Annie 
Wakeman.  With  6  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
Rip.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Saturday  Review.— “A  wonderful  book." 

Morning  Post.—"  A  work  of  art.” 

Academy. — “  It  is  delightful  in  its  kind.” 

Standard.— “A  genuine  ‘ human  document.’ ” 

World.— “A  work  to  rank  with  ‘No.  5  John 
Street.’  ” 

Saturday  Review.— “So  life-like,  so  pathetic,  so 
humorous,  so  philosophical,  so  entirely  charming.” 

World. — “  There  is  not  a  concession  to  the  common¬ 
place.” 

Bookman. — “  A  notable  book.” 

Athenaeum. — “A  book  which  merits  attention.” 

The  King.— “A  book  that  every  woman  should 
enjoy  reading  to  the  full.” 

Daily  Chronicle.— “  Magnificently  real  and  alto¬ 
gether  admirable.” 

Outlook.— “  Touchingly  humorous,  and  in  a  very 
high  sense  informing.” 

Christian  World.— “One  of  the  most  original, 
human,  and  entertaining  books  of  the  season.” 

New  York  Times.— “ Realism  at  its. best. ...it  is 
art  of  a  very  high  type.” 


NEW  FICTION. 

THE  BARON’S  SONS:  a 

Romance  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848. 
By  Maurus  Jokai,  Author  of  “  Debts  of  Honour,” 
“Midst  the  Wild  Carpathians,”  “Black  Dia¬ 
monds,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  Jokai  is  always  enjoyable 
...  .a  romantic  and  exciting  story  which  gains  when 
one  reflects  that  it  is  not  fiction,  but  genuine  history.” 

MIS’ESS  JOY.  By  John  le 

Breton,  Author  of  “  Unholy  Matrimony,”  “  Miss 
Tudor,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Bookman.— “  M.  le  Breton  always  writes  with 
power.” 

Daily  Chronicle.— “  The  story  is  a  remarkable 
one.” 

Speaker.— “We  hope  this  book  will  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves.” 

ANTONY  DELAVAL,  LL.D. 

By  Geraldine  Hodgson,.  Author  of  "In  the 
Wilderness  of  this  World.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  THIN  RED  LINE.  By 

Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  Author  of  “Fast 
and  Loose,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


JOHN  MACQUEEN, 

HASTINGS  HOUSE,  NORFOLK  STREET,  W.C. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  OF 
THE 

PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 


Edited  by  LORD  FREDERIC  HAMILTON. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  New  Edition  of  25,000  copies  of  THE  MASTER  - 
CHRISTIAN  is  nearly  ready.  This  Edition  completes  125,000 
copies  of  the  English  issue. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  bey  to  announce  that  the  demand  for 
Mr.  ANTHONY  HOPE’S  New  Novel  is  so  great  that,  the 
Eirst  very  large  Edition  being  almost  exhausted,  they  are 
preparing  a  SECOND  EDITION. 

New  Editions  are  also  being  prepared  of  THE  GATELESS 
BARRIER,  TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE,  PATH  AND 
GOAL,  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE,  SONS  OF 
THE  MORNING,  THE  SOFT  SIDE,  WOUNDS  IN 
THE  RAIN,  WINEFRED,  THE  CONQUEST  OF 
LONDON,  and  A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT. 

They  hare  just  published  a  New  Book,  ELMSLIE’S  DRAG 
NET,  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  STB  AIN,  Author  of  “A  Man’s  Foes.” 
Crown  8 vo.  Os. 

They  will  publish  next  week  A  FOREST  OFFICER,  by 
Mrs.  PENNY.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  This  book  describes  with  intimate 
knowledge  life  in  an  Indian  jungle. 

They  bey  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  publication  of  New 
Novels  by  ANTHONY  HOPE.  Mr.  MAX  PEMBERTON ,  Mr. 
EDEN  PHILLPOTTS,  Mr.  HENRY  JAMES,  Mr.  ROBERT 
IIIC'HENS,  Mr.  ARTHUR  MORRISON,  LUCAS  MALET,  Mr. 
BLOUNDELLE  BURTON,  and  Mr.  BARING-GOULD.  The 
titles  of  these  books  are  mentioned  below. 

They  are  now  publishing  several  New  Volumes  in  “  THE 
LITTLE  LIBRARY,”  a  charming  series  of  miniature  classics 
edited  by  well-known  Scholars.  The  latest  volumes  are; — 
CRANFORD,  Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS; 

LORD  TENNYSON’S  EARLY  POEMS,  Edited  by 
J.  CHURTON  COLLINS  ;  and 
EOTHEN,  Edited  by  a  brilliant  but  anonymous  critic. 
These  little  books,  which  are  published  at  Is.  6d.  net,  in  cloth, 
and  2s,  6d.  net,  in  leather,  form  delightful  presents  of  permanent 
value. 

The  first  volume ,  price  15s.,  of  Messrs.  Methuen’s  well-known 
HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR,  Edited  by  Mr.  FOSTER 
CUNLIFFE,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’,  is  nearly  ready.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  narrative  of  the  War  from  its  Beginning  to  the 
Relief  of  Ladysmith,  and  is  magnificently  Illustrated.  It  has 
been  recognised  on  all  hands  as  the  most  serious  and  reasoned 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  War,  and  will  remain  for 
many  years  the  standard  authority. 


Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


The  November  Number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
contains  interesting  ARTICLES  on  a  variety  of  topics,. 
MANY  SHORT  TALES  by  the  leading  story-writers 
of  the  day,  a  large  number  of  POEMS,  and  is  full  from 
cover  to  cover  of  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES. 

-  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  the  best  illustrated  and 
the  best  printed  Magazine  of  the  day. 


Among  the  Articles  in  the  November  Number  are  :— 

DUNROBIN  CASTLE. 

By  LORD  RONALD  S.  GOWER. 

RECREATIONS  OF  PRISON. 

By  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 

HOW  TO  POPULARISE  OUR  ARMY. 

By  “SEARCHLIGHT.” 

PRECAUTIONS  OF  WILD  LIFE. 

By  “  A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES.” 

PRIMA  DONNAS  OF  THE  PAST. 

By  G.  DE  GRYS  NORGATE. 

T.  E.  BROWN,  the  Author  of  “Fo’c’s’le  Yarns.” 

By  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

&c.,  &c. 


The  November  Number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
contains  TWO  COLOURED  PLATES,  by  G.  D. 
ARMOUR  and  A.  S.  HARTRICK. 


FOURTEEN  POPULAR  NOVELS. — 6s.  each. 


THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN 
QUISANTE 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER 
THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING 
A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT 
CUNNING  MURRELL 
THE  SOFT  SIDE 
WINEFRED 
PATH  AND  GOAL 
WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN 
TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE 
SERVANTS  OF  SIN 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON 


Marie  Corelli 
Anthony  Hope 
Lucas  Malet 
Max  Pemberton 
Eden  Phillpotts 
W.  W.  Jacobs 
Arthur  Morrison 
Henry  James 
S.  Baring-Goulcl 
Ada  Cambridge 
Stephen  Crane 
Robert  Hichens 
J.  Bloundelle  Burton 
Dorothea  Gerard 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Bools  Gazette  and  New  Catalogue  will  he  sent  to  any  address. 


Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


METHUEN  and  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


London : 

18  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W.C. 
THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EP  P  S’  S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAYOUR  ONLY. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 
insured  against,  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 


RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS.— 

LITERARY  PROPERTY.— The  Public  is 
urgently  warned  against  answering  advertisements 
inviting  MSS.,  or  offering  to  place  MSS.,  without  the 
personal  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  advertiser  or  the  advice  of  the  Society. 

By  order,  G.  HERBERT  THRING,  Secretary. 

4  Portugal  Street.  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

N.B. — The  AUTHOR ,  the  organ  of  the  Society, is 
published  monthly,  price  od.,  by  HORACE  COX, 
Bream's  Buildings,  E.C. 


Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR ,  and  Communications  upon 
matters  of  lousiness ,  should  not  le  addressed  to  the  Editor,  lut  to  the 
Publisher,  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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MESSRS.  DUCKWORTH  and  CO.  will  publish 
on  Monday,  October  22nd,  the  follow¬ 
ing  boohs: — 

E.  H.  COOPER’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  MONK  WINS, 

Crown  8vo,  6s. ; 

And  his  New  Booh  for  Children, 

WYEMARKE  AND  THE 

MOUNTAIN  FAIRIES, 

Illustrated  by  “WYEMARKE”  and  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD, 
Crown  4to,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Also  a  Cheap  Edition  of  the  companion 
volume, 

WYEMARKE  AND 

THE  SEA  FAIRIES, 

Illustrated  by  DUDLEY  HARDY,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MESSRS.  DUCKWORTH  and  CO.  also  publish 
on  Monday,  October  22nd, 

PROBLEMS  OF  EVOLUTION, 

By  F.  W.  HEADLEY, 

With  14  Illustrations,  demy  Svo,  8s.  net ; 

And  a  New  Volume  of  the  “Modern 
Plays  ’’  Series, 

THE  COMING  OF  PEACE 

(Das  Friedensfest), 

By  GERHART  HAUPTMANN, 

Translated  by  JANET  ACHURCH  and  C.  E.  WHEELER, 

Pott  4to,  3s.  6d.  net. 

*f*  Catalogues  on  application. 

3  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


To  ensure  insertion  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing 
Office  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Friday. 


AN  AMUSEMENT  FOR  WINTER 


FOURTH  EDITION,  price  Is. ;  post-free,  Is.  Id. 

ANAGRAMS. 

BY 

SOME  MINOR  POETS. 

“  Now  that  the  winter  is  upon  us,  when  amusement  must  be  found 
around  the  fireside,  the  person  who  can  suggest  something  new  in 
the  way  of  a  game  is  always  a  prime  favourite.  ‘Some  Minor 
Poets,’ who  have  produced  a  little  book  called ‘Anagrams,’ should 
earn  much  goodwill  during  the  coming  months.” 

— London  Letter,  Nov.  24th,  1899. 


Price  Is. ;  post-free,  Is.  Id. 

MORE  ANAGRAMS. 

BY 

SOME  MINOR  POETS. 

“  Puzzle-lovers  will  find  some  excellent  work  for  their  brains  in 
this  admirable  collection.” — World. 

“The  ingenious  authors,  of  ‘  Anagrams  ’  and  ‘  More  Anagrams’ 
have  already  gained  a  good  deal  of  attention.” — Morning  Post. 

[SPECIMENS.] ' 

No - of  reasoning  can  bind 

The  men  who  made  up  — ’s  mind ; 

Lightly  their  promises  they  break. 

Yield  but  an - ,  —  mile  they’ll  take. 

Answers  :  chain,  China,  inch  a. 

Too  long  ye - his  insults  veil’d 

In  specious - .of  cant ;  to-day 

Your  honour  Britons  stands  assail’d. 

So  sweep  the  braggart - :  away. 

Answers  :  bore,  robe,  Boer. 

See  how  the  “ - malicious  foe 

With  satire - and  feathers  Joe, 

Exerting  all  its - to  chide 

A  Rad.  who - to  Tory  side. 

Answers  :  Star,  tars,  arts,  rats. 


London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  and  CO.,  5  New  Street  Square,  E.C. 

Cheques  ( and  Post- Office  Orders  369  Strand )  payable  to  “ John 
Baher." 


COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  NEURALGIA. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  publicly  in  Court  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  whole  story  of  the  defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately 
untrue,  and  he  regretted  to  say  it  had  been  sworn  to.— See  the  Times,  July  13th,  1864. 

Dr.  .1.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  J.  T.  Davenport  that  he  had 
received  information  to  the  effect  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in  Cholera  was  Chlorodyne.— See  Lancet, 
December  31st,  1864 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

Extract  from  the  Medical  Times,  January  12th,  1S66  : — “Is  prescribed  by  scores  of  orthodox  practitioners. 
Of  course  it  would  be  not  thus  singularly  popular,  did  it  not  supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place.” 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE 
Is  the  Best  and  Most  Certain  Remedy  in  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  CONSUMPTION,  NEURALGIA 
RHEUMATISM,  &c. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE 

Is  the  Certain  Cure  in  CHOLERA,  DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA,  COLICS,  &c. 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the 
Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Gt.  Russell  St.,  W.C.  In  Bottles,  Is.  l£d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d. 


NEW  SERIES.  TUFT  WTi  Price  4s. 

No.  36.  AVJLAi'*  jL/.  OCTOBER  No. 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy. 

Edited  by  Dr.  G.  F.  STOUT. 

With  the  Co-operation  of  Dr.  E.  CAIRD  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  WARD  and  E.  B.  TITCHENER. 
Contents.— 1.  Pragmatism.  W.  Caldwell.— 2.  On 
the  Conception  of  ’ENE’PTEIA’  AKINH2I’A2. 
F.  C.  S.  Schiller.— 3.  The  Principle  of  Least 
Action  as  a  Psychological  Principle.  W.  R.  B. 
Gibson.— 4.  The  Normal  Self  :  a  Suggested 
Formula  for  Evolutionary  Ethics.  R  R. 
Marett— 5.  The  Psychological  and  Sociological 
Study  of  Art.  Y.  Hirn.— 6.  Discussions  :— Somf, 
Physical  Conclusions  in  Respect  to  Space 
Dr.  S.  Tolver  Preston.— 7.  Critical  Notices  :  John 
Burnet,  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  R.P.Hardie. 
— J.  H.  Stirling,  What  is  Thought?  W.  H. 
Fail-brother.— 8.  New  Books.— 9.  Philosophical 
Periodicals.— 10.  Notes  and  News. 

Williams  and  Norgate, 

London,  Edinburgh,  and  Oxford. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  C0.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


FICTION. 

THE  PUPPET  SHOW. 

By  MARIAN  BOWER.  6s. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

By  E.  BERTHET.  6s. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

FATE  THE  FIDDLER. 

By  H.  C.  MacILWAINE.  6s. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  QUONG  LUNG. 

By  C.  W.  HOYLE.  3s.  6d. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL 

By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Demy  8vo,  fully  Illustrated,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  the  present  volume  wins  high  rank  in  the  world  of 

letters.. _ As  an  accurate,  judicious,  and  high-spirited  account  of  one  of  the 

most  pregnant  movements  in  history  it  deserves  recognition.  The  interest  is 
never  allowed  to  flag,  whilst  much  reading  and  thought  underlie  the  narrative, 
the  results  are  given  in  easy  and  pellucid  English .  The  volume  is  one  not  only  to 
read  but  to  possess.’’— British  Weekly. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL 

“We  can  recommend  the  English  Cromwellian  to  read  the  volume  for  himself, 
for  he  will  find  much  vigorous  thought  from  a  new  point  of  view.” 

—Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  Speaker. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries  &  Booksellers’. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND  THE  SUDAN. 

By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Maps,  12s. 

This  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  is  a  comprehensive 
risumi  of  the  latter-day  history  of  the  country  from  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali  to 
the  death  of  the  Khalifa.  . _ 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST  of  his  IMPERIAL 
MAJESTY  CZAR  NICHOLAS  II.  OF 
RUSSIA,  WHEN  CESAREWITCH,  1890-91. 

Written  by  order  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  In  2  vols.,  with  about  500  Illustra¬ 
tions  engraved  on  Wood,  and  numerous  Heliogravure  Plates.  Edited  by  Sir 
GEORGE  BIRD  WOOD,  M.D.,  K.C.I.E.,  &c.  Imperial  4to,  £5  5s.  net. 

“  A  more  magnificent  production  in  the  way  of  a  book  It  would  be  impossible  to 

Imagine _ The  volume  has  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinarily  good-sized  Atlas. . . , 

Is  printed  In  exquisite  type  on  superfine  paper,  and  contains  a  greater  number  of 
sumptuous  illustrations  than  we  have  time  to  count. . .  .The  letterpress  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  an  account  of  what  the  Prince  himself  did  and  saw.  It  contains 
a  vast  amount  of  information  respecting  the  country,  the  people  and  their  history. 

...  The  illustrations  of  this  pars  of  the  book  (Siberia)— the  pictures  are  really 
splendid  throughout  the  volume— give  an  idea  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  while  the  splendour  of- the  buildings  will  surprise  many  who  fancy 
Siberia  to  be  a  wild,  uncivilised  continent.  We  are  Indebted  to  Sir  George  Bird- 
wood  for  the  editing  of  this  English  translation,  and  to  Messrs.  Constable  for 
producing  what  is  assuredly  the  most  superb  book  of  travel  that  has  ever  been 
printed.”— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

"  The  second  volume  of  this  sumptuous  work  on  the  Eastern  tour  undertaken 

in  1890  by  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  when  Cesarewitch - fully  equals  the 

first  one,  alike  in  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations  and  the  interest  of  the  narrative. 
The  pictures,  large  and  small,  are  abundant. . .  .The  hook  is  well  translated  and 
edited,  admirably  illustrated,  and  full  of  interest.”— Standard. 

THE  PRINCESS’S  STORY  BOOK. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  G.  LAURENCE  GOMME. 

With  many  Illustrations  by  Helen  Stratton. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  Uniform  with 

THE  KING’S  STORY  BOOK. 

THE  QUEEN’S  STORY  BOOK. 

THE  PRINCE’S  STORY  BOOK. 


THE  MIND  OF  TENNYSON. 

By  E.  HERSHEY  SNEATH. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


SHOOTING  ON  A  SMALL  INCOME: 

How  to  Shoot,  and  the  Management  of  Small  Shootings. 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  WALKER. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  MOTORS: 

Their  Design,  Construction,  and  Working  by  Steam,  Oil,  and 

Electricity. 

By  W.  WORBY  BEAUMONT,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.M.E.,  M.Inst.E.E. 

Price  42s.  net.  About  600  pages  and  more  than  450  Illustrations  and 
Working  Drawings. 


SPENSER  WILKINSON’S  WORKS. 

THE  NATION’S  AWAKENING.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Contents  Our  Past  Apathy— The  Aims  of  the  Great  Powers— The  Defence  of 
British  Interests— The  Organisation  of  Government  for  the  Defence  of  British 
Interests— The  Idea  of  the  Nation. 

“These  essays  show  a  wide  knowledge  of  international  politics.”— Mommy  Post. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR  :  being  Comments  from  Week 

to  Week  to  the  Relief  of  Ladysmith.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  BRAIN  OF  AN  ARMY :  a  Popular  Account  of  the 

German  General  Staff.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

“The  best  manual  that  exists  of  the  function  of  a  general  staff. ” — Athenesum. 

THE  VOLUNTEERS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

“  The  book  should  be  read  by  every  one,  soldier  or  civilian,  who  has  any  stake  in 
the  country,  or  desire  for  its  security.” — Admiralty  and  Borse  Guards  Gazette. 

THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  SEA  AND  THE  BRAIN  OF 

THE  NAVY.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Wilkinson  expounds  with  great  force  and  felicity  of  illustration  the  true 
meaning  of  the  strategical  expression,  ‘  The  Command  of  the  Sea.’” — Times. 


IMPERIAL  DEFENCE.  By  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 

Spenser  Wilkinson.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

“  To  urge  our  countrymen  to  prepare,  while  there  is  yet  time,  for  a  defence  that 
is  required  alike  by  interest,  honour,  and  duty,  and  by  the  best  traditions  of  the 
nation’s  history.”— Daily  Mail. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  OUR  ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 

By  Sarah  Wilson.  With  nearly  200  Illustrations  by  Alexander  Ansted. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LONDON  CITY  CHURCHES.  By  A.  E.  Daniell. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Leonard  Martin,  and  a  Map.  Imperial  16mo, 
6s.  [Second  Edition. 

LONDON  RIVERSIDE  CHURCHES,  By  A.  E.  Daniell. 

niustraied  by  Alexander  Ansted.  Imperial  16mo,  6s. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  LEGEND.  Chosen  by 

H.  D.  Madge,  LL.M.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Watts. 
Post  8vo,  half-linen,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  A  small  volume  which  is  a  miracle  of  good  taste  In  the  matters  of  type,  paper’ 
illustrations,  and  binding.” — Globe. 

HUMAN  IMMORTALITY.  By  William  James,  Professor 

of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University.  Fourth  Edition,  16mo,  2s.  6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  LIFE.  By  Professor  Hugo 

Munsterberg.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE  :  The  Psalms,  St. 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John.  Each,  cloth,  paper  label,  IS.  net;  cloth  gilt. 
Is.  6d.  net;  leather  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net.  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.  In  1  vol. 
paper  label,  2s.  6d.  net ;  gilt  cloth,  3s.  net ;  leather,  5s.  net. 

NATIONAL  WORTHIES  :  a  Selection  from  the  National 

Portrait  Gallery.  With  Biographical  Notes.  About  150  Illustrations, 
crown  4to,  £2  2s.  net.  Only  750  copies  printed,  of  which  260  have  been 
reserved  for  America. 

“To  Messrs.  A.  Constable  &  Co.  has  come  the  happy  thought  of  issuing  in  a 
volume  entitled  ‘National  Worthies’  reproductions  of  154  of  the  pictures,  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  A  fine  paper  has  been  used,  and  the  portraits,  for  the 
most  part,  come  out  remarkably  well.  They  have  been  judiciously  selected.  They 
are  followed  by  notes  on  each,  consisting  of  concise  biographical  sketches,  with 
suitable  quoted  comments  on  each.” — Globe. 

PORTRAITS  :  a  Series  of  Portraits  of  Distinguished  Men 

and  Women  of  the  day,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings.  By  the 
Marchioness  of  Granby.  £2  2s.  net. 

ORNAMENT  IN  EUROPEAN  SILKS.  By  Alan  S. 

Cole.  With  169  Illustrations,  crown  4to,  bound  in  half- vellum,  gilt,  32s.  net. 

IMPRESSIONS.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Pierre 

Loti.  With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  James.  Fcap.  4to,  half-vellum, 
gilt,  10s.  6d. 

“This  is  a  very  beautiful  book— beautiful  writing  beautified  by  the  best  art  of 
the  makers  of  books.” — Speaker. 

GEORGE  MEREDITH  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  4s.  6d. 

“A  storehouse  of  epigrams  and  bright  thoughts.”— Daily  Mail. 

THE  DISCHARGE  OF  ELECTRICITY  THROUGH 

GASES.  By  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

By  Percy  E.  Scrutton.  Fully  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  INTERNAL  WIRING  OF  BUILDINGS.  By  H.  M. 

Leaf,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.  With  many  Illustrations  and  Diagrams, 
crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

LABORATORY  NOTE-BOOK  for  Chemical  Students. 

By  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal  Naval  College ;  and 
J.  S.  S.  Brame,  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry,  Royal  Naval  College,  and 
Assistant  Examiner  in  Chemistry,  Science  and  Ant  Department.  Interleaved 
throughout  with  writing  paper,  4s. 

ACETYLENE  :  a  Handbook  for  the  Student  and  the  Manu¬ 
facturer.  By  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  F.I.C.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich.  About  1,000pp.  and  228  Illustrations,  31s.  6d.  net. 

BOTANICAL  MICROTECHNIQUE.  By  Dr.  A.  Zimmer- 

mann.  60  Illustrations  and  Diagrams,  demy  8vo,  12s.  net. 

“  Can  be  confidently  recommended  to  English-speaking  students.”— Nature. 
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WARD,  LOCK  AND  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS, 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  sent  post-free  on  application. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

GUY  BOOTHBY’S 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST  NOVEL. 

wm  LIVE  THE  ICING,  5s. 

Mr.  Boothby's  last  book  was  pronounced  by  many  leading  journals  to  be  the 
Author's  best,  but  in  "  Long  Live  the  King  ”  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  excelled 
himself.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  says:— ‘'Mr.  Guy  Boothby  has  come  to  great 
honours  now.  His  name  is  large  upon  hoardings,  his  books  sell  like  hot  cakes, 
and  he  keeps  a  level  head  through  it  all.  I’ve  met  him  several  times  in  England, 
and  he  added  to  my  already  large  respect  for  him.” 


READY  AT  ONCE. 

RICHARD  MARSH’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


A  HERO  OF  ROMANCE.  6s. 

Every  one  knows  Mr.  Marsh's  work.  He  seems  equally  at  home  in  all  branches 
of  Action.  But  “A  Hero  ot  Romance,”  though  it  is  as  crammed  with  incident, 
adventure,  and  surprise  as  the  most  sensational  of  his  novels,  is  distinctly  a  now  de¬ 
parture,  and  may  be  guaranteed  to  hold  every  reader  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  ex¬ 
pectation  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last. 


JUST  READY. 

ETHEL  TURNER’S  NEW  STORY. 

THREE  LITTLE  MAIDS.  3s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  25  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  Johnson. 

The  Mornin q  Advertiser  says : — “A  tale  of  absorbing  interest The  book  all 

through  is  written  in  a  vein  that  will  afford  genuine  delight  to  those  into  whose 
lian  Is  it  may  fall.” 


A  SPLENDID  NEW  6s.  NOVEL. 

A  SON  OF  AUSTERITY. 


By  GEORGE  KNIGHT, 

Author  of  “The  Circle  of  the  Earth,”  “The  Winds  of  March,”  &c. 

The  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle  says:— “We  have  come  across  nothing  more 
meritorious  than  this  very  well-written  and  very  fascinating  tale.  We  esteem 
It  3s  one  of  the  most  noticeable  novels  of  the  year,  and  shall  be  surprised  if  such 
be  not  the  verdict  of  its  readers.” 

The  Dundee  Advertiser  says  :  — “  Limned  with  power.  Strangely  touching .... 
Their  relationship  forms  one  of  the  most  moving  in  recent  fiction.” 


JUST  READY.— YOL.  XXII.  IN  THE  NEW  LIBRARY  EDITION 
OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  WORKS. 

DIGBY  GRAND.  3s-  6d. 

By  G.  J.  WHYTE  MELVILLE. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  Illustrated  by  J.  Ambrose  Walton. 


HOW  WE  KEPT  THE  FLAG  FLYING. 

The  Siege  of  Ladysmith  through  Australian  Eyes.  6s. 

By  DONALD  MACDONALD, 

The  Melbourne  Argus  War  Correspondent. 

Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  special  Design. 

1  Since  Mr.  Macdonald’s  return  from  the  front,  all  Australia  has  flocked  to  hear 
his  lectures.  The  cold  details  of  -  facts  so  pronounced  in  the  work  of  most 
correspondents  are  by  Mr.  Macdonald  invested  with  the  glamour  ot  realism.  By 
graphic  writing  and  brilliant  and  humorous  anecdote  the  reader  is  carried  outside 
himself,  and  seems  in  fancy  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  thing.  “  How  We 
kept  the  Flag  Flying.”  will  undoubtedly  take  rank  as  one  ot  the  finest  books  on 
the  war,  and  should  soon  become  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

FIVE ’SPLENDID-! NEW  3sT6dTNOVELS7 

Each  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Illustrated. 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM, 

Author  of  “A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday,”  &c. 

THE  WORLD’S  GREAT  SNARE.  3/6. 

Tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  “  The  story  is  not  only  Intensely  interesting  and 
exciting,  but  the  characters  are  powerfully  drawn  and  their  individuality 
preserved.  This  Is  a  book  to  read  breathlessly  from  start  to  finish.” 

THE  H0U$E$|?.  GIANTS.  3s:  6d. 

By  YORI&K  EVERETT. 

This  is  one  of  those  rarest  of  rare  books, — a  thrilling  detective  story,  written  on 
absolutely  new  lines.  “Yorick  Everett”  veils  the  identity  of  a  famous  novelist, 
whose  fin-de-siecle  stories  have  attained  world-wide  popularity.  This  new  novel,' 
however,  contains  no  semblance  of  “modernity,”  for  which  his  work  is  famous, 
and  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  let  the  book  appeal  to  a  new  constituency. 

HATE  THE  DESTROYER.  3s.  6d. 

By  R.  NORMAN  SILVER, 

Author  of  “  A  Daughter  of  Mystery,”  &c. 

A  frankly  sensational  story,  but  written  with  an  air  oi  probability  that  gives 
the  book  au  altogether  exceptional  Interest.  It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  any 
one  who  reads  the  first  chapter  will  not  be  able  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  has 
read  the  book  through  to  the  end. _ 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  MOMENT.  3s  6d. 

By  MORICE  GERARD, 

Author  of  “  Murray  Murgatroyd,  Journalist.” 

The  Morning  Leader  says:— “One  likes  ‘The  Man  of  the  Moment.’  It  is 
excellent.  The  action  throughout  is  bustling,  lively,  and  enthralling.” 

THE  LOVE  THAT  LASTS.  3s •  6d. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN, 

Author  of  “  The  House  on  the  Marsh,”  &c. 

The  Dundee  Advertiser  says  “  A  story  for  those  who  like  dramatic  incident 
and  vivacious  dialogue.  It  is  a  tale  through  which  the  reader  is  carried  with 
throbbing  interest.” 

The  Morning  Advertiser  says:— “There  are  numberless  fine  passages  in  Miss 
Warden’s  writings,  but  none  more  striking  than  those  which  are  to  be  found 
within  the  covers  of  her  latest  book.” 


SEVEN  SPLENDID  USEFUL  AND  PRESENTATION  VOLUMES. 


NEW  EDITION  OF 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  of  DATES 

AND  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION. 

A  Complete  Record  of  all  Nations  and  Times. 

With  Especial  Reference  to  the  Historv  and  Achievements  of  the  British  Empire. 

Containing  the  History  of  the  World. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth,  21s. ;  half-calf,  25s. full  or  tree  calf,  31s.  6d. 

TWENTY-SECOND  EDITION,  Revised,  Corrected,  and  Enlarged,  with  New 
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occupied  without  opposition,  the  officials  proving  friendly.  For 
the  rest,  they  govern  Pekin,  and  are  preparing,  we  hope,  with 
some  assiduity,  against  the  great  dangers  which  will  threaten 
them  in  the  winter.  TheEmpress-Regent,  on  her  side,  has  seated 
herself  at  Sian,  as  the  new  capital  is  to  be  called  by  English* 
men,  is  collecting  troops  from  the  South,  and  possibly  from 
Mongolia,  is  drawing  revenue  from  the  Tangtse  Yalley,  and 
is  removing  all  “doubtful” — that  is  Europeanised — officials 
from  the  Yalley  and  from  the  Southern  provinces.  She 
means  to  light.  In  the  South  ferment  increases,  the  Im¬ 
perial  troops  are  reported  beaten,  and  tbe  Yiceroys,  quiver¬ 
ing  with  fear  of  the  rebels  and  dread  of  the  terrible 


%*  The  Editors  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscript ,  in  any  case. 
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Empress,  are  suggesting  to  the  correspondents  of  the 
European  papers  that  they  want  concrete  help,  which  will 
mean  advances  of  money.  We  do  not  see  that  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  resist  the  Empress,  and  we  do  see  that  if  we 
declare  against  the  rebels  they  also  will  be  added  to  the 
anti-foreign  faction.  Altogether  it  is  a  welter. 


THE  event  of  the  week  is  the  publication  of  an  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  upon  future 
policy  in  China.  The  agreement  is  intended  first  of  all  to 
secure  the  “  open  door,”  the  “  Contracting  Parties  ”  declaring 
it  “  a  matter  of  joint  and  international  interest  that  the 
ports  on  the  rivers  and  littoral  of  China  should  remain  free 
and  open  to  trade,  and  to  every  other  legitimate  form  of 
economic  activity,  for  the  nationals  of  all  countries  without 
distinction.”  With  this  object  the  two  Governments  pledge 
themselves  not  to  “  use  the  present  complications  in  order  to 
obtain  territory,  and  to  direct  their  policy  towards  maintain¬ 
ing  undiminished  the  present  territorial  condition  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.”  If  any  Power  violates  this  principle,  the 
two  Governments  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  taking 
steps  for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests.  This  agree¬ 
ment  is  to  be  “  communicated  ” — not  submitted — to  the  other 
Powers,  and  their  adhesion  to  its  principles  is  invited.  We 
have  underlined  a  few  words  because  we  believe  them 
intended  to  cover  free  banking,  free  mining,  and  free  railway 
construction  in  China,  which  are  economically  as  important  as 
free  trade.  We  have  discussed  the  political  aspect  of  this 
agreement  at  length  elsewhere,  and  need  only  remark  here 
that  while  this  agreement  lasts  neither  Britain  nor  Germany 
can  be  left  isolated  in  China. 


The  reception  of  the  agreement  in  the  world  is  noteworthy. 
The  public  here  approves,  but  hardly  sees  how  strong  an 
alliance  might  arise  out  of  the  document.  The  French  wait 
for  Russia,  but  are  vexed  to  see  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
draw  together.  The  Germans  are  anxious  to  make  out  that 
they  gain  much  because  they  are  allowed  to  trade  freely  in 
the  Yangtse  Yalley,  quite  forgetting  that  they  may,  and  do, 
trade  freely  in  London.  Our  possession  of  the  Yalley, 
though  objectionable  for  other  reasons,  would  only  enfran¬ 
chise  its  trade.  The  Austrians  and  Italians  adhere  cordially 
but  without  enthusiasm,  and  the  Russians,  as  a  public,  are 
irritated  to  a  degree,  their  publicists  writing  as  if  they 
regarded  China  as  their  reversionary  estate.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  tone  of  the  Russian  Government,  which  does  not 
object  to  the  agreement,  and  intends  to  tighten  its  grip  on 
Manchuria,  not  by  annexation,  but  by  expanding  its  rights 
over  its  great  railway  route  under  existing  treaties.  For 
instance,  it  will  provide  “fresh  military  protection”  for  all 
stations  on  the  line.  Japanese  opinion  is  held  in  suspense,  and 
that  of  America,  though  favourable,  will  not  be  expressed 
until  after  the  elections. 


It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  in  this  Note  affects  the 
present  situation  in  China,  which  remains  as  bad  as  ever.  In 
the  North  the  German,  French,  and  Anglo-Indian  troops  have 
made  a  successful  expedition  to  Pao-ting-fa,  which  has  been 


We  understand  that  the  name  of  the  new  capital  of  China 
officially  accepted  in  this  country  is  Sian,  and  shall  hence¬ 
forward  use  it.  We  have  hitherto  called  it  Segan,  on  the 
authority,  as  we  believe,  of  Professor  Douglas,  who  writes  an 
erudite  paper  about  it  in  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 
Gibbon  calls  the  place  Singan,  and  most  maps,  including  the 
beautiful  one  in  Stieler’s  Atlas,  together  with  Reuter’s  agents, 
give  Si-ngan,  a  word  not  pronounceable  by  Englishmen. 
Sian,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  name  of  the  great  city,  will 
do  excellently  well,  and  there  is  no  need  to  add  “  fu,”  which 
only  signifies  that  it  is  the  official  capital  of  the  province. 
The  matter  is  of  some  importance  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
Manchu  dynasty  has  accepted  General  Gordon’s  advice,  and 
abandoned  Pekin  for  ever,  to  the  furious  indignation,  we 
note,  of  all  diplomatists  concerned  with  China.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  business  of  theirs.  Suppose  the  Czar  makes  Moscow 
his  residence  instead  of  St.  Petersburg,  or  even  a  city  in  the 
Ural  _______ 

The  most  important  news  from  South  Africa  is  that  Lord 
Roberts  hopes  to  start  for  home  about  November  15th. 
Desultory  fighting  still  goes  on,  and  considerable  activity 
is  shown  by  marauding  commandos  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  and  especially  in  the  Pauresmith  district.  In  every 
case,  however,  their  attempts  have  failed.  The  attack 
on  .TagersfonteiD,  when  the  Boers  attempted  to  rush  the  town 
by  night,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  residents,  was  beaten 
off  with  heavy  loss  ;  Philippolis,  which  was  actually  taken  and 
held  for  several  days,  was  reoccupied  on  Wednesday  night 
by  Imperial  Yeomanry;  and  attacks  on  Kroonstad  and 
Fauresmith  have  been  effectively  repulsed.  In  the  north-west 
Lord  Methuen,  after  a  trying  march  from  Rustenburg,  during 
which  his  column  has  been  harassed  by  a  good  deal  of  sniping 
and  attacks  on  convoys  and  foraging  parties,  has  reoccu¬ 
pied  Zeerust  and  advanced  to  Buffelshoek.  General  French’s 
march  from  Carolina  to  Bethel  met  with  continuous  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  his  casualties  were  slight.  Lord  Roberts’s  despatch 
received  on  Thursday  stated  that  French  expected  to  reach 
Heidelberg  on  Friday,  and  that  Paget’s  force  had  captured 
sixty-five  prisoners  and  a  great  many  cattle.  We  may  note 
that  stringent  measures  are  now  being  taken  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  treachery  as  that  which  rendered  the 
attack  on  Jagersfontein  possible,  families  which  are  known  to 
have  harboured  Boers  being  brought  into  the  towns,  and  the 
women  at  Jagersfontein  removed  elsewhere.  On  the  other 
hand.  Lord  Roberts,  to  correct  misapprehension,  has  issued  a 
proclamation  stating  that  burghers  surrendering  voluntarily, 
who  have  never  taken  the  oath  of  neutrality,  will  not  be 
deported  from  South  Africa. 

As  the  result  of  taking  a  plebiscite  of  his  constituents, 
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Mr.  Schreiner  has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cape  Parliament. 
Under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  Mr.  Schreiner, 
however  tardily,  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  British 
Government.  This  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  we 
cannot  profess  to  feel  the  “  consternation  ”  over  his  resigna¬ 
tion  which  the  South  African  News  attributes  to  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  war.  That  step  only  shows  that  Mr.  Schreiner 
for  the  moment  is  not  strong  enough  to  make  headway  against 
the  more  irreconcilable  Afrikander  element  in  his  party.  We  do 
not  suppose  Mr.  Schreiner  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr ; 
nor  can  we  resign  the  hope  that  he  may  continue  to  exert  a 
moderating  influence  on  the  Dutch  element  in  Cape  politics. 
Jn  this  context  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  have  published  three  important  despatches  sent  by 
their  Foreign  Minister  in  May  and  August,  1899,  to  President 
Kruger,  urging  upon  him  the  desirability  of  being  as  con¬ 
ciliatory  and  moderate  as  possible  towards  England,  and 
stating  that  the  German  Government  entirely  shared  this 
view. 

The  German  Emperor  should  not  forget  in  his  eagerness 
to  be  popular  with  his  own  people  that  fine  courtesy  which 
smooths  the  way  for  diplomacy.  Speaking  at  Barmen  on 
Wednesday,  he  said:  “That  it  has  always  been  my  first  aim 
and  my  greatest  task  to  maintain  peace  as  far  as  possible  for 
my  people  and  its  working  classes  I  believe  I  gave  a  fresh 
proof  only  a  few  days  ago.  The  agreement  with  the  most 
powerful  Germanic  State  outside  our  own  nation  will,  I  hope, 
in  the  far  future  be  a  guarantee  for  the  common  efforts  in 
the  open  markets  of  the  world  of  our  two  nations  in  friendly 
rivalry  without  acrimony.”  A  man  hai’dly  expects  to  be  told 
by  his  best  friend  that  he  is  his  friend’s  inferior  ;  and  one 
would  like  to  know  where  America  comes  in.  She  is  G  ermanic 
if  we  are,  and  considering  her  population,  her  wealth,  and  her 
geographical  position,  her  inferiority  to  Germany  in  power 
can  scarcely  be  reckoned  indisputable. 

We  do  not  like  this  “honorific  ”  Mission  from  the  Dalai 
Lama  to  the  Russian  Court.  It  may  be  purely  one  of  cere¬ 
monial,  but  it  may  also  justify  a  Mission  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  Lhassa.  The  Lamas,  looking  out  on  the  confusion 
in  China,  may  be  contemplating  rebellion,  and  asking  for  the 
help  of  some  cavalry,  and  that  will  not  do.  We  are  steadily 
opposed  to  any  struggle  with  Russia  for  Manchuria,  or 
Korea,  or  even  Northern  China,  but  it  must  be  on  condition 
that  no  one  touches  Thibet.  With  Thibet  in  the  hands  of 
any  first-class  European  Power  India  would  be  untenable.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  fortify  all  the  passes  in  the  Eastern 
Himalaya,  and  to  keep  fifty  thousand  troops  in  Bengal 
Proper  and  Assam,  which  are  at  present  ungarrisoned,  and 
even  then  we  should  not  be  safe.  The  vast  plateau,  11,000  ft. 
high,  dominates  Eastern  India  as  well  as  Western  China,  and 
must  under  any  circumstances  be  left  in  native  hands.  The 
despatch  of  the  Mission  is  of  itself  a  proof  that  Chinese 
ascendency  at  Lhassa  is  growing  weaker. 

Colonel  Picquart,  the  real  hero  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  for 
Captain  Dreyfus  was  rather  its  pivot,  has  at  last  obtained 
a  small  measure  of  justice.  The  Jour  accused  him  of 
having  been  seen  at  Carlsruhe  in  close  conversation  with 
Colonel  Schwartzkoppen, — that  is,  in  fact,  of  selling  secrets  to 
the  German  Government.  Colonel  Picquart  at  once  indicted 
the  Jour,  and  after  postponements  lasting  for  two  years  the 
case  was  on  Wednesday  heard  and  decided.  The  two  writers 
of  the  article  were  sentenced  one  to  six  months’  and  the 
other  to  one  month’s  imprisonment,  the  manager  was  ordered 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £120,  and  the  paper  was  condemned  in 
damages  of  £400.  The  decision  is  creditable  to  the  Court,  for 
so  bitter  is  the  feeling  against  Colonel  Picquart,  solely  for 
having  expressed  his  belief  in  the  innocence  of  the  accused, 
that  the  present  strong  Government,  with  all  the  goodwill  in 
the  world,  has  not  ventured  to  restore  him  to  his  rank  in  the 
Army.  Yet  Colonel  Picquart  is  no  Jew,  but  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  before  the  trial  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
officers  on  the  French  Staff. 

The  Government  of  India  is  making  another  desperate 
attempt  to  deal  with  a  great  evil  in  India,— the  mortgaged 
condition  of  the  freehol ding  peasants.  They  borrow  money, 
usually  for  their  children’s  marriages,  mortgage  their  little 
estates,  are  evicted,  and  thenceforward  become  rack-rented 


tenants  and  potential  rebels.  The  evil  has  reached  such  a 
height  in  the  Punjab  that  the  Government  on  October  12th 
passed  an  Act  limiting  the  peasant’s  power  of  sale  to  other 
peasants,  and  his  power  of  pledging  his  land  to  twenty  years. 
The  measure  is  warmly  opposed  by  some  great  native  land¬ 
lords  and  warmly  supported  by  others,  and  the  balance  of 
argument  is  about  equal.  No  doubt  the  measure  diminishes 
the  peasant’s  right  in  his  own  holding,  but  so  does  every 
entail,  and  the  moneylender  can  still  recoup  himself  by 
exacting  heavy  interest.  The  Act  is  thoroughly  well  in- 
tentioned,  though  we  scarcely  understand  why  the  simpler 
scheme  of  lending  the  people  State  money  at  10  per  cent,  was 
not  tried  first.  The  State  must  not  be  landlord  ?  But  the 
State  in  India  is  landlord  already. 


It  was  announced  on  Wednesday  that  the  Cook  Islands 
had  been  annexed — they  have  long  been  under  a  protectorate 
— to  the  British  Empire,  and  will  be  placed  under  New 
Zealand.  It  is  also  stated  that  Suwaroff  Island  will  soon  be 
formally  annexed  and  joined  to  New  Zealand.  We  trust  that 
this  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  will  make 
New  Zealand  the  head  and  centre  of  a  Confederacy  including 
Fiji  and  other  British  islands  in  the  Pacific.  We  would 
rather  see  New  Zealand  work  out  her  destiny  in  this  way 
than  join  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  And  for  this 
reason.  If  New  Zealand  were  to  come  into  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  it  would  prevent  Australia  developing  as  a  great 
homogeneous  nation,  and  would  keep  her  a  Federation,  for 
there  cannot  be  an  incorporating  union  with  an  island  divided 
by  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  sea  from  the  rest  of  the  State. 
New  Zealand,  however,  with  her  incomparable  moun¬ 
tains  and  lakes,  fiords  and  rivers,  and  enjoying  one  of 
the  best  climates  in  the  world,  may  fitly  be  the  Queen  of  a 
Pacific  Confederacy.  She  knows,  too,  how  to  deal  with  a  native 
population,  and  so  need  not  fear  responsibilities  of  that  kind. 


On  Tuesday  Mr.  Haldane  gave  an  excellent  address  to  the 
Glasgow  Parliamentary  Debating  Society  on  “  The  Influence 
of  Imperialism  in  Politics.”  After  declaring  that  we  must  not 
shrink  from  the  responsibilities  of  Empire,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  we  could  not  entrust  the  settlement  in  South 
Africa  to  more  competent  hands  than  those  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner.  “  If  they  left  it  to  be  worked  out  by  their  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  spot,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  try  and 
make  Britons  and  Boers  forget  the  past  and  bring  the  people 
of  South  Africa  together  under  a  Constitution  which  they 
themselves  were  ready  to  receive,  and  which  was  not  imposed 
upon  them  from  a  Government  6,000  miles  distant,  then 
her  Majesty’s  Government  would  have  adopted  the  wisest 
policy  under  the  sun.”  As  to  Imperial  Federation,  if  it 
meant  that  the  work  of  the  Colonies  was  to  be  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  by  some  rigid  system  imposed  upon 
them,  he  was  wholly  opposed  to  it.  But  if  Imperial  Federa¬ 
tion  meant  that  these  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  where 
the  Queen’s  Constitution  had  been  reproduced  were  more 
and  more  to  act  in  harmony  with  our  Government  at 
home,  it  was  a  fertile  notion.  “In  the  House  of  Lords 
we  had  an  institution  which  lent  itself  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  giving  them  a  Chamber  which  should  represent 
no  longer  one  party  of  10  to  1  against  another  party, 
but  the  Empire  at  large.  If  we  had  the  Colonial  Prime 
Ministers  meeting  together  for  counsel  in  a  Chamber  of 
which  they  were  ex-officio  members,  and  deliberating  over 
matters  which  concerned  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  we  might 
have  a  development  which  would  go  far  towards  solving  the 
problem  of  Imperial  Federation.”  There  are  of  course 
objections  to  this  as  to  every  other  amendment  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  it  is  possible  to  suggest,  but  we  see  no  reason 
why  Colonial  statesmen  should  not  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  life-Peers  when  our  great  lawyers  do  so  with  such 
excellent  results.  The  physical  difficulty  is  the  great  one, 
but  that  gets  less  yearly.  It  has  already  almost  ceased  as 
I’egards  Canada. 

On  Wednesday  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  made  to  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  speech  which  shows  him  to  be 
possessed  of  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship.  We 
have  quoted  elsewhere  the  wise  and  firm  words  in  whieh  he 
disposed  of  the  mischievous  proposal  to  base  the  Empire, 
not,  as  now,  on  a  foundation  of  Free-trade,  but  of  veiled 
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Protection  ;  but  must  note  here  his  severe  but  well-merited 
rebuke  in  regard  to  an  irresponsible  handling  of  the  China 
question.  “  He  wished  that  the  task  in  China  were  not 
aggravated  by  foolish  utterances  on  the  part  of  certain  per¬ 
sons  who  assumed  to  guide  public  opinion  in  this  and  other 
countries,  breeding  suspicion  in  our  country  of  the  motiyes 
of  others.”  After  congratulating  the  country  on  the  Anglo- 
German  agreement,  and  offering  a  most  opportune  tribute  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  “in  whom  he  believed  the  world  at 
large  might  have  every  confidence,”  he  defended  the  Army 
and  Navy  from  the  attacks  of  the  extreme  pessimists.  In 
conclusion,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  dealt  with  the  question 
of  the  expense  of  Empire,  and  touched  on  the  possibility  of 
Colonial  contributions.  We  are  all  for  the  Colonies  being 
prepared  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  but  we 
sincerely  trust  that  it  will  be  by  way  of  local  effort,  not  by 
way  of  contribution  to  any  Imperial  fund.  The  local  efforts 
may  sometimes  be  wasteful,  but  they  are  by  far  the  best  form 
of  Imperial  insurance.  We  want  to  see  each  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  Empire  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  its  own 
military  preparations. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the 
Fishmongers’  Company  on  Wednesday,  and  received  the 
honorary  freedom  of  the  great  Whig  corporation.  His 
speech,  which  was  one  of  great  power  and  eloquence,  began 
by  complaining  of  the  gross  personal  attacks  made  on  him— ■ 
attacks  which  must  be  repudiated  not  only  by  all  honour¬ 
able  but  by  all  sane  men — but  soon  passed  on  to  a  general 
defence  and  panegyric  of  Imperialism.  With  the  substance 
of  his  defence  and  praise  we  have  no  fault  to  find,  but  we  are 
old-fashioned  enough  to  wish  that  he  had  been  a  little  more 
careful  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  boastfulness.  We  feel 
also  that  he  very  much  exaggerates  the  indifference  shown  to 
the  Empire  in  the  “sixties”  and  “seventies.”  There  were  plenty 
of  men  in  those  days  who  were  not  disciples  of  the  Manchester 
school,  and  even  the  Manchester  men  had  only  to  be 
scratched— witness  the  Mutiny — to  show  plenty  of  the 
Imperial  spirit.  The  speech  closed  with  a  passage  of  the 
loftiest  eloquence,  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  described  the 
help  given  us  by  the  Colonies.  “  In  our  trial  our  hands 
were  stayed  by  our  Colonies,  as  the  hands  of  Moses  were 
stayed  by  Aaron  and  Hur,  till  victory  waited  upon  our 
arms.  Shall  we  ever  forget,  shall  we  ever  be  ungrateful,  will 
any  one  ever  again  dare  to  say  that  the  Colonies  are  an 
encumbrance  to  the  Empire  which  they  have  done  so  much 
to  maintain  and  support  ?  ”  That  is  real  oratory.  Mr- 
Chamberlain  never  overloads  his  pieces  of  imaginative 
eloquence,  or  makes  them  too  literary  in  tone.  One  feels 
that  they  belong  of  right  to  the  spoken,  and  not  the  written, 
word. 


In  Wednesday’s  Times  will  be  found  a  long'and  interesting 
account  by  a  military  correspondent  of  the  exhibits  of  war 
material  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  in  particular  those  of 
the  French  firms  of  Schneider  (whose  works  are  at  Creusot) 
and  Hotchkiss,  the  English  manufacturers  Vickers-Maxim, 
and  the  Austrian  company  of  Skoda.  Taking  the  Vickers- 
Maxim  exhibit  first,  the  writer  notes  the  breech  action  of  the 
12  in.  gun,  and  the  wonderfully  ingenious  “single-motion” 
breech  mechanism  of  the  6  in.  quick-firing  gun.  In  the 
department  of  field  artillery  the  best  carriage — a  combination 
of  the  hydraulic  buffer  and  spade  action — is  the  Darmancier- 
Dalzon,  already  supplied  to  the  British  Government,  which 
works  wonderfully  well  on  a  soft  soil.  The  75  mm.  gun  is 
shown,  with  the  mounting  used  by  the  Boers  at  Elandslaagte 
and  by  us  at  Ladysmith.  As  regards  the  famous  “  Pom- 
Pom,”  the  Times  expert  justifies  to  a  certain  extent  the  War 
Office  criticism  :  “  The  results  achieved  in  South  Africa  have 
been  moral  rather  than  actual.  It  was  not  until  the  weapon 
underwent  the  test  of  war  that  any  one  realised  what  its 
effect  would  be.”  He  praises  the  exhibits  of  the  Pilsen  firm 
of  Skoda,  as  of  unsurpassed  finish.  Their  9’6in.  howitzer, 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  example  of  modern  siege 
ordnance,  was  taken  by  us  up  to  Pretoria,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  fired  against  the  enemy  at  a  range  of  9,000  yards.  The 
Creusot  Works  exhibit  is  especially  interesting  from  the 
number  of  guns  shown  identical  in  carriage  and  construction 
with  those  used  against  us  by  the  Boers ;  the  field-gun,  how¬ 
ever,  supplied  to  the  Boers  has  already  been  superseded  by 


an  improved  model.  The  writer  sums  up  by  declaring  that 
the  Exhibition  stands  unrivalled  for  a  general  display  of  the 
most  modern  types  of  armament,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  as  regards  death -dealing  weapons,  the  limit  of  inventive 
genius  has  already  been  reached. 


The  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  gives  in 
Wednesday’s  issue  an  appreciation  of  the  British  soldier 
which  is  well  worth  quoting.  “  I  have  never,”  he  says,  “heard 
from  any  one,  soldier  or  civilian,  English,  Colonial,  or 
foreigner,  man,  woman,  or  child,  black  or  white,  anything 
but  the  most  unstinted  praise  of  Tommy  Atkins  and  his 
company  officers.  Of  his  reckless  valour,  his  stubborn 
endurance,  his  unfailing  and  imperturbable  cheerfulness,  of 
his  entire  freedom  from  ‘  grousing,’  and  of  his  infinite  good 
nature  nobody  seems  to  weary  of  telling  you,  and  for  my  part 
I  never  tire  of  hearing.  Tommy  has  surpassed  himself  in 
this  campaign.”  He  was  always  whistling  or  singing,  was 
the  opinion  of  a  young  Colonial,  “and  he  did  not  care  a 
damn  for  anything,  whether  it  was  shell,  or  fever,  or  a 
quarter  rations,  or  no  rations  at  all.”  Everybody  says  the 
same,  adds  the  Daily  Telegraph's  Commissioner ;  “  and,  mind 
you,  for  reasons  I  have  given  elsewhere,  the  soldier  man,  as 
such,  is  not  popular  with  the  Colonials.”  We  suspect  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Colonials  towards  Tommy  and  his  officers 
is  very  like  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  towards  Garrick.  He  liked 
to  abuse  him  and  his  acting  himself,  but  if  any  one  else  did 
so  he  was  furious  and  defended  him  through  thick  and  thin. 


The  nominations  for  the  twenty-eight  new  Borough 
Councils,  which  replace  the  Vestries  under  the  London 
Government  Act  of  last  year,  closed  at  noon  on 
Monday,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  candidates  will 
be  found  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  candidates  stand 
as  Progressive  or  Liberal  on  the  one  hand,  and  Moderates, 
Conservatives,  or  Unionists  on  the  other,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  are  nominated  by  the  Ratepayers’ 
Association.  There  are  also  Moderates  supported  by  the 
Progressives;  Progressives  nominated  by  the  non-political 
Union ;  non-political  candidates  recommended  by  the  Con¬ 
servative  Association  ;  non-political  Independents  ;  Inde¬ 
pendents  pure  and  simple ;  Labour  and  Alliance  candidates. 
In  all  nearly  3,000  candidates  have  been  nominated  for  the 
1,362  seats,  and  elections  will  be  held  in  nearly  every  ward  of 
each  Borough.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Borough  of  West¬ 
minster  is  the  highest  in  rateable  value,  that  of  Islington  is 
first  in  population,  and  that  of  Wandsworth  has  the  largest 
area.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  a  useful  article  in  Thurs¬ 
day’s  Times  setting  forth  the  difference  between  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  new  London  Boroughs,  and  empha¬ 
sising  the  great  variety  and  importance  of  the  work  allotted 
to  the  new  Borough  Councils.  The  election  is  fixed  for  next 
Thursday,  November  1st,  and  the  polling  will  continue  from 
8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  chronicle  till  next  week  the  march 
of  the  C.I.V.’s  through  London,  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
will  obtain  a  reception  which  will  be  royal  in  no  conventional 
sense.  The  smartest  regiments  in  the  Army,  as  well  as  in  the 
London  Volunteers,  will  keep  the  streets  for  them,  and  nothing 
will  be  wanting  to  make  the  function  a  memorable  one  from 
first  to  last.  And  truly  the  C.I.V.’s  are  worthy  of  all  the  praise 
and  honour  they  will  receive.  Not  only  did  they  answer  to 
their  country’s  call,  but  when  they  were  at  the  front  they 
acquitted  themselves  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  one  of  the 
crack  regiments  of  the  Line  or  a  body  of  Colonials, — higher 
praise  is  impossible.  Their  courage  goes  without  saying, 
their  shooting  was  excellent,  and  their  discipline  beyond 
reproach.  They  have  shown  the  nation  by  a  practical  experi¬ 
ment  what  splendid  fighting  material  we  possess,  even 
though  we  do  not  undergo  universal  military  servitude,  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  add  new  units  to  the  Army  if  only  the  thing 
is  gone  about  in  a  reasonable  and  common-sense  way.  Given 
an  imperative  need,  every  great  town  in  the  kingdom  could 
have  raised  a  regiment  almost  as  good  as  the  C.I.V.’s. 


Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 
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THE  ANGLO-GERMAN  AGREEMENT. 

WE  do  not  see  any  reason  for  either  minimising  or  ex¬ 
aggerating  the  “Agreement”  which  Lord  Salisbury 
has  concluded  with  the  German  Government.  It  does  not 
solve  the  immediate  Chinese  question,  which,  indeed,  as 
we  shall  shortly  show,  it  leaves  almost  untouched,  but  it 
is  an  important  agreement  nevertheless,  likely  to  be  most 
beneficial  both  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  It  puts 
an  end,  to  begin  with,  to  a  number  of  international 
suspicions,  fears,  and  perhaps  projects  which  were 
menacing  Europe,  if  not  with  disasters,  at  all  events  with 
panics,  which  when  they  are  on  a  large  scale  interrupt 
human  progress  nearly  as  much.  There  can  be  no  coali¬ 
tion  against  this  country  while  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
are  allied.  Even  the  imagination  of  French  Nationalists, 
who  just  now  are  feeding  themselves  with  dreams,  would 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  risking  an  “  adventure  ”  in  the 
face  of  that  huge  mass  of  power.  True,  the  agreement  is 
only  for  China,  but  allies  cannot  stand  by  each  other  in 
one  quarter  of  the  world  and  threaten  each  other  in 
another  quarter,  and  the  mere  fact,  therefore,  that 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  have  combined  to  do  a 
specified  and  very  big  thing  solidifies  all  political  specu¬ 
lation,  and  in  Europe,  at  least,  is  the  weightiest  of  all 
possible  guarantees  for  peace.  The  disturber,  who  ever  he 
is,  may  have  to  reckon  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Austria — that  is,  with  the  strongest  Power  on  the  seas  and 
the  men  who  control  four  millions  of  trained  soldiers — a 
prospect  which  would  daunt  even  a  new  Alberoni.  At  the 
same  time,  no  Power  or  statesman  with  millions  behind  him 
can,  in  presence  of  this  agreement,  go  racing  away  into 
the  unknown  just  because  he  has  determined  to  do  so. 
If  Russia  has  decided  to  reach  the  Pacific  in  force,  she 
must  explain  herself  and  give  guarantees.  If  the  Chau¬ 
vinist  traders  who  talk  so  glibly  of  British  ascendency  in 
the  Yalley  of  the  Yangtse  could  force  Lord  Salisbury’s 
hand,  and  compel  him  to  make  that  ascendency  direct,  he 
would  still  have  to  ask  the  consent  of  his  ally,  and  give 
explanations  which  it  would  take  much  time  and  many 
concessions  to  make  acceptable.  Or  if  William  II.  is  thirst¬ 
ing  to  build  up  an  India  in  China,  he  must  first  prove  to 
Lord  Salisbury  that  his  plan  involves  no  detriment  to 
Great  Britain  or  the  world.  There  must,  in  fact,  be 
counsel  among  the  great  of  Europe  before  anything 
tremendous  can  be  done  in  China,  and  that  is,  under  the 
circumstances,  a  great  security  to  have  obtained.  All 
that  has  been  decided  yet  is  that  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  whose  force,  if  they  act  together,  is  well-nigh 
irresistible,  will  discourage  to  the  utmost  any  partition  of 
China,  and  will  insist  on  the  whole  world’s  right  to  trade 
freely,  not  only  with  “  China,”  which  means  the  coast, 
but  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  huge  river  valleys,  whom 
is  yet  they  have  scarcely  directly  reached.  Granting, 
as  we  must  grant  in  Asia,  that  one  nation  has  a  right  to 
dictate  to  another  what  her  commercial  laws  shall  be, 
that  is  sound  policy,  for  it  extracts  from  China  the 
maximum  of  economic  benefit  for  Europe  and  for  her 
own  people — for  the  benefit  of  trading  can  never  be  one¬ 
sided — yet  avoids  the  awful  task  and  responsibility  of 
governing  the  Chinese. 

But  then  there  is  Clause  3,  the  clause  which  declares 
that,  if  any  Power  begins  partitioning,  “  the  two  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties” — mark  that  expression,  which  makes  of  the 
agreement  a  contract — reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  steps  they  may  think 
it  necessary  to  take  to  protect  their  own  interests.  All 
kinds  of  meanings  are  being  read  into  that  clause,  one 
being  that  partition  once  begun,  Germany  and  England 
will  take  their  shares.  Another  is  that  Germany  and 
England  will  fight  the  partitioning  Power,  that  is,  in 
practice,  will  fight  Russia.  This  explanation  has  caused 
some  uneasiness  in  France,  and  many  placating  expressions 
of  goodwill  to  Russia  in  Germany,  but  we  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  rejecting  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words.  If 
circumstances  tempt  any  Power  to  claim  territory  in  China, 
C-eimany  and.  Great  Britain  will  hold  their  pledges  as  to 
the  integrity  of  China  to  be  overridden,  and  will  do  what- 
ever  circumstances  and  their  own  interests  dictate ;  but 
Kill  do  It  bjgclher.  That,  to  our  thinking,  is  the  core  of 


the  third  clause,  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  some  of  our 
contemporaries  have  missed.  Neither  Power  is  to  be  left 
isolated  in  China,  but  both  are  to  decide  on  a  plan,  and 
then  to  make  that  plan  work  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  What  the  plan  is  to  be  is,  of  course,  unrevealed, 
because  you  cannot  reveal  what  does  not  exist,  and  a  plan 
made  before  events  have  happened  is  nothing  but  a  thought. 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Count  Hatzfeldt  have,  we  dare  say, 
talked  over  contingencies  and  expressed  views,  and  possibly 
even  discussed  modes  of  action,  but  experienced  statesmen 
do  not  indulge  in  prophecies,  knowing  too  well  that  it  is 
usually  the  unexpected  with  which  they  will  have  to  deal. 
They  may  have  discussed  the  advantage  of  a  uniform 
tariff  in  all  Chinese  ports,  including  those  held  by 
foreigners,  or  may  have  speculated  on  the  results  of  a 
condominium  in  the  Valley  of  the  Yangtse;  but  the  only 
thing  settled  is  that  should  a  cataclysm  occur  they  will,  if 
humanly  possible,  act  together.  That  is  a  good  preliminary 
settlement,  and  we  may  leave  the  question  of  which  gains 
the  more  by  it  to  be  fought  over  when  the  crisis  arrives. 
The  English  always  think  they  are  going  to  be  cheated  in 
their  political  bargains,  but  the  Empire  perpetually  waxes, 
and  in  bargains  about  territory  they  always  come  out  with 
their  hands  almost  too  full. 

While,  however,  we  regard  the  agreement  as  distinctly 
creditable  to  the  farsightedness  both  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  German  Emperor,  we  must  point  out  its  one 
weak  place.  The  Empress-Regent  has  not  assented  to  it. 
Those  who  drew  it  up  have  evidently  been  penetrated 
with  the  old  idea  that  Europe  can  dispose  of  China  as  it 
pleases  ;  but  just  at  present  that  idea  seems  to  be  a  little 
discredited  by  events.  The  Empress-Regent  has  just  said 
with  a  dreadful  plainness  of  speech  that  she  had  rather 
Europeans  kept  out  of  China,  and  though  a  retort  has 
been  uttered,  it  has  not  apparently  made  much  impres¬ 
sion.  The  European  and  Indian  soldiers  march  about 
North  China  almost  as  easily  as  mites  march  through  cheese, 
but  the  marching  seems  to  produce  nothing  except  burned 
villages.  Suppose  the  Empress  and  her  nobles  sit  quiet  in 
Sian — this  is  to  be  the  official  name  of  the  new  capital 
— preparing  an  army,  decline  all  terms,  and  refuse  to  let 
foreigners  trade  in  safety  on  all  rivers,  what  do  the  “  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties,”  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  propose  to 
do  ?  Are  they  to  remain  at  Pekin  for  ever,  or  to  seize 
ports,  or  to  occupy  the  banks  of  rivers  ?  If  they  do  this, 
what  becomes  of  the  policy  of  “maintaining  undiminished 
the  territorial  condition  of  the  Chinese  Empire”?  and  if 
they  do  not, how  is  their  economic  policy  to  be  carried  out? 
This,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  difficulty  of  the  Chinese 
situation,  and  it  is  not  removed,  or  even  diminished,  by 
this  agreement.  Suppose  the  whole  world  adheres  to  the 
agreement,  self-denyiDg  clauses  and  all,  what  is  that  to 
the  Empress  while  she  sits  undisturbed  in  her  great  city 
of  Sian,  amidst  its  triangle  of  hills,  and  all  official  China 
obeys  her  orders,  except  indeed  that  the  agreement  shows 
that  she  is  not,  in  any  case  whatever,  to  lose  territory  ? 
The  Treaty  is  most  valuable  for  European  purposes  now, 
and  will  be  most  valuable  for  Asiatic  purposes  when  the 
Empress  has  accepted  what  are,  in  fact,  its  proposals  ;  but 
suppose  she  does  not  accept  them  ?  At  present  there 
is  not  a  sign  that  she  will,  beyond  a  rumour  that 
Prince  Tuan  and  his  confederates  are  about  to  commit 
suicide.  A  statement  of  that  kind  would  naturally  be 
made  if  the  Empress  intended  to  submit,  as  it  would  save 
her  dignity  without  hurting  her  agents  ;  but  then  has  it 
been  made  ? 


THE  FISCAL  OUTLOOK. 

IT  is  quite  clear  that  one  of  the  chief  preoccupations  of 
the  coming  Parliament  must  be  finance.  Not  only 
has  the  war  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  was  expected,  but 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  an  increase  in  our  military 
and  naval  expenditure.  We  do  not  grudge,  and  do  not 
believe  that  the  nation  will  grudge,  making  the  necessary 
sacrifices,  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  as  if  the  question  of  finance 
were  not  one  which  must  be  faced,  and  in  a  very  serious 
spirit.  We  are  not  alarmists  as  to  the  extra  charges 
which  must  he  incurred  in  remodelling  the  Army,  and 
believe,  indeed,  that  what  is  wanted  is  rather  a  better  dis¬ 
position  of  the  funds  already  devoted  to  military  purposes 
than  increased  lavishness.  Still,  both  here  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Navy  there  will  probably  be  for  the  next  year  or  so 
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demands  for  “  extra”  money  that  cannot  be  refused  or  post¬ 
poned.  Any  increase  of  artillery  and  of  mounted  troops  is 
sure  to  be  expensive,  and  such  an  increase  must  be  made. 
But  granted  that  we  shall  have  in  the  interests  of  a  sane 
Imperialism — and  no  Imperialism  can  be  called  sane  which 
does  not  pay  its  wav — to  provide  for  a  larger  expenditure, 
it  is  essential  that  the  money  should  be  provided  in  a  far- 
seeing  and  businesslike  manner,  and  not  by  any  hand-to- 
mouth  expedients.  AAre  are  all  for  bearing  the  burden  of 
Empire  without  flinching,  and  we  believe  most  firmly  that 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  Empire  are  good  for  the 
national  life.  But  one  of  the  best  and  surest  foundations  of 
Empire  is  a  sound  system  of  finance.  Not  only  is  a  full 
and  easily  replenished  Treasury  an  immense  source  of 
strength  in  the  hour  of  danger,  but  the  only  way  to  avoid 
those  reactions  of  Little  Englandism  which  do  so  much 
injury  to  the  Empire  is  to  prevent  the  financial  burden 
pressing  unevenly  and  in  a  way  that  galls.  If  we  over¬ 
expand  and  over-spend  and  raise  the  money  required  for  our 
Imperial  projects  in  foolish  and  wasteful  ways,  the  nation  is 
certain  to  be  seized  with  the  cold  fit,  and  in  an  access  of 
disgust  and  annoyance  may  throw  away  the  best  fruits  of 
Empire,  and  undo  in  a  moment  of  thriftless  economy 
work  that  has  cost  the  nation  dear,  not  only  in  gold,  but 
in  blood  and  in  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  her  sous. 

When,  then,  our  rulers  come  to  review  the  fiscal  situa¬ 
tion,  and  to  provide  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  that 
they  will  do  nothing  to  imperil  the  sanity  and  good  sense 
of  our  existing  fiscal  system,  but  will  provide  for  its 
development  on  sound  lines,  and  so  lay  well  and  truly  the 
financial  corner-stone.  We  shall  be  told  that  of  course 
they  will  do  so,  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
fear  of  anv  other  plan  being  adopted ;  but  in  spite  of 
that  we  hold  that  there  is  need  of  caution.  Remember 
that  the  temptation  to  the  Cabinet  to  depart  a  little 
from  the  old  principles  will  be  very  great.  An  increased 
annual  revenue  will  be  required,  and  yet  it  will  be  by  no 
means  easy  to  heighten  the  existing  taxes.  That  being  so, 
the  Government  will,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  have  pressed 
upon  them  many  new  and  ingenious  fiscal  expedients. 
Chief  among  them  is  likely  to  be  some  proposal  for  an 
Imperial  Zollverein.  It  will  be  plausibly  argued  that  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  both  to  cement  the  Empire 
and  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  Imperialism  by  inaugurating 
a  system  under  which  there  should  be  Free-trade  within 
the  Empire,  but  a  small  tax  on  one  or  two  prime  commodi¬ 
ties,  to  be  paid,  however,  only  when  the  commodities  were 
produced  outside  the  Empire.  For  example,  wheat  and 
sugar  produced  within  the  Empire  would  still  be  free,  but 
foreign  wheat  and  foreign  sugar  would  pay  a  tax  which, 
we  shall  be  told,  would,  though  small  in  amount,  give  us 
several  millions  a  year.  Against  all  such  specious  pleas 
the  Government  must  stand  firm,  for  in  such  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  principle  of  the  free  and  open  market  would 
lurk  the  seeds  of  destruction  not  merely  for  our  fiscal 
system,  but  also  for  the  Empire.  The  Empire  rests  upon 
Free-trade  and  on  the  policy  of  the  “  open  door,”  and  the 
moment  that  policy  is  abandoned  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  act  in  the  monopolist  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the 
Spanish  and  Dutch  Empires,  at  that  moment  our  Empire 
will  begin  to  decline.  Protection  would  breed  count¬ 
less  jealousies  and  quarrels  at  home  and  among  the 
Colonies  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  Mother- 
country,  and  it  would  also  raise  the  bitterest  animosity 
abroad, — the  kind  of  animosity  that  men  felt  for  Spain 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  would  each  fancy  that  the  other  was  preferred  in  our 
Imperial  tariff,  and  would  demand  redress,  while  our  traders 
at  home  would  be  equally  certain  that  the  Colonies  were  not 
playing  fair.  As  it  is,  our  ports  are  open  to  all,  and  no 
part  of  the  Empire  can  plead  favouritism,  while  lands 
outside  the  Empire,  though  they  may  profess  to  hate  us, 
know  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  commercial  equality 
and  a  free  opportunity  to  all  follow  the  British  flag. 

But  though  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  manipulate  the  fiscal  developments  required 
by  the  war  in  a  Protectionist  direction,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  Cabinet  will  yield.  At  any  rate,  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  quite  sound  on  the  matter. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  way  in  which 
he  protested  in  his  recent  speech  at  Liverpool  against 
v  so-called  “  commercial  union  ”  with  the  Colonies. 


He  did  not,  he  declared,  believe  in  the  idea  of  pre¬ 
ferential  duties  iii  favour  of  our  Colonies  as  compared 
with  foreign  countries  on  the  imports  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Any  such  duties  would  be  dangerous  in  the 
utmost  degree  to  foreign  trade,  which  was  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  this  country.  “  This  great  question,”  he  went  on, 
“  could  only  be'approached  and  dealt  with  on  the  principle 
of  Free-trade.  His  own  opinion  was  that  any  person  in  our 
Colonies  or  in  this  country  who  founded  his  views  as  to 
the  future  on  the  possibility  of  any  solution  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  except  on  the  basis  of  Free-trade  was  founding  his 
views  upon  a  foundation  of  sand,  and  he  would  not  for 
the  world,  having  some  experience  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
hold  out  to  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  Colonies  that  we 
could  deal  with  the  question  on  any  other  basis  than  Free- 
trade.”  AVe  sincerely  trust  that  this  is  the  spirit  which 
will  prevail,  and  that  even  if,  as  seems  possible,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  goes  to  the  Admiralty  or  the  War 
Office,  his  view  will  still  be  accepted  by  the  Government 
as  a  whole. 

If  the  Government  determine,  as  we  hope  and  believe 
they  will,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  proposals  for 
raising  revenue  by  Protective  or  semi-Protective  measures,, 
to  what  sources  shall  they  go  for  more  money  ?  They  can¬ 
not,  we  think,  raise  the  Income-tax,  though  we  hold  that 
they  may  very  well  keep  it  at  a  shilling.  Again,  they  cannot 
add  to  the  taxation  on  tea  or  tobacco  with  any  prospect, 
of  substantially  increasing  the  yield.  There  remains  an 
addition  to  the  Beer-duty,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
adopted.  What  new  source  of  revenue,  then,  is  open  to 
them  ?  In  our  belief,  their  best  plan  will  be  to  deal  with 
our  licensing  system,  and  to  divert  into  the  Treasury  money 
now  literally  thrown  at  the  heads  of  the  possessors  of 
existing  licenses.  Owing  to  legislation  and  the  practice 
of  the  licensing  authorities,  the  licenses  to  sell  intoxicants 
have  been  so  greatly  restricted  that  nowadays  to  be  granted 
a  license  is  to  be  granted  a  share  in  a  very  valuable  monopoly. 
But  the  State  asks  practically  for  no  payment  in  respect 
of  its  grant  of  monopoly  rights.  It  improvidently  gives 
the  license  away  almost  for  nothing  to  any  well-conducted 
person  who  may  happen  to  live  in  a  house  licensed  the  year 
before.  But  though  the  State  asks  nothing  for  the  license, 
the  lucky  grantees  ask  a  great  deal  for  them  and  the 
expectation  of  renewal,  and  immense  sums  are  paid  for 
licensed  premises.  This  fact  shows  how  great  a  source 
of  revenue  the  State  is  neglecting.  Surely  it  should 
be  the  business  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  stop  this  waste,  and  to  say  to  the  grantees,  ‘  We  grant 
you  a  license,  but  you  must  pay  for  it  the  price,  or  at  any 
rate  something  like  the  price,  which  we  know  you  could 
get  to-morrow  if  you  sold  the  expectation  of  receiving 
it  next  year’  ?  We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  here  in  detail 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  State  could  best  keep  for 
itself  the  value  of  the  licenses  it  now  distributes  gratis,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  the  State  can  and  ought  to  make  use  of 
this  great  national  asset.  By  doing  so  it  might,  we  believe, 
secure  a  very  large  annual  addition  to  the  national  income, 
and  secure  it  without  increasing  the  price  of  the  poor 
man’s  beer.  The  plain  fact  is,  the  huge  price  which  a 
public-house,  or  even  a  beer-house,  when  endowed  with  a 
iicense,  will  fetch  is  conferred  upon  it  by  the  State’s 
grant  of  a  license,  and  it  is  only  just  that  the  State 
should  get  the  benefit  of  the  monopoly  it  has  created. 
The  circumstance  that  it  created  that  monopoly  for  moral 
and  not  fiscal  purposes  does  not  matter.  Surely  these  are 
considerations  which  must  not  go  unrecognised  when  the 
country  requires  an  increase  of  revenue. 


ME.  KRUGER  IN  FRANCE. 

WE  suppose  a  hail  of  telegrams  does  at  last  irritate 
the  mental  skin,  for  our  people  are  growing  too 
sensitive  to  the  wind.  Why  in  the  world  should  they 
worry  themselves  over  Continental  receptions  to  Mr. 
Kruger?  Every  people  sets  up  foreign  heroes  for  itself, 
the  English  more  especially  claiming  that  liberty.  They 
were  wild  with  enthusiasm  for  Kossuth  when  official  and 
popular  “  Austria  ”  both  thought  him  a  demon  ;  and  were 
ready  to  set  up  a  statue  to  Jeff  Davis,  who  Mr.  Gladstone 
thought  had  “  made  a  nation,”  at  a  time  when  Northern 
Americans  considered  he  ought  to  be  hanged.  Nothing 
will  be  done  for  Kruger  anywhere  which  will  compare 
with  the  wild  welcome  given  by  London  to  Garibaldi,  who  i 
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was  regarded  by  all  Catholics  as  a  sort  of  Anti-Christ,  by 
all  Continental  Conservatives  as  a  dangerous  revolutionary, 
and  by  all  Sovereigns  except  his  own  as  a  “  successful 
brigand.”  The  ex-President  of  the  Transvaal  may  have 
a  popular  reception  in  America,  where  a  hero  in  home- 
spun,  who  does  not  talk  and  who  raises  militiamen  to  fight 
soldiers,  is  from  tradition  always  appreciated ;  but  even 
there  the  admiration  will  be  sentimental ;  and  in  Europe 
it  will  not  be  even  that.  The  Dutch  will  no  doubt  express 
a  good  deal  of  feeling  against  the  English,  who  have, 
they  think,  barred  them  out  of  a  profitable  career; 
and  the  Belgians,  as  they  showed  in  the  Sipido 
case,  like  to  manifest  ill-will  to  Great  Britain, 
for  no  reason  unless  it  be  that  they  are  par 
excellence  the  clericals  of  the  Continent ;  but  most  of 
the  great  nations  will  be  more  restrained.  The  Austrians 
may  be  misled  for  a  moment  by  the  tradition  of  Hofer ; 
but  the  Germans  will  not  forget  that  they  are  just  now  in 
alliance  with  the  British  ;  and  in  Russia  men  wait  for  the 
Czar,  who  is  coming,  it  is  said,  to  the  Clyde.  It  is  only 
in  Prance  that  there  will  be  any  furore,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  must  understand  the  momentary  temper  of 
average  Frenchmen,  and  their  view  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  hour.  They  are  by  no  means  in  love  with  Kruger, 
who  belongs  to  a  type  which  throughout  their  history 
has  never  attracted  them,  and  has  never  risen  to  leader¬ 
ship — M.  Grevy  was  the  nearest  approach,  and  he  was 
essentially  lawyer,  and  not,  as  Kruger  is,  essentially 
peasant — and  if  the  Marseillais  acclaim  their  visitor,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  personal  regard,  but  to  express  feelings 
which  we  may  not  like,  but  the  source  of  which  we  might 
understand  a  little  better  than  we  do.  Part  of  that 
feeling,  as  M.  de  Blowitz  writes  every  day,  is  mere  dis¬ 
content  with  the  Republic  and  wish  for  a  change  ;  but 
most  of  it  comes,  we  suspect,  from  a  somewhat  deeper 
impulse.  The  truth  is,  not  only  that  the  French  are  sore, 
but  that  their  soreness  has  sense  in  it.  They  think  it  the 
right  of  France  to  be  in  the  stream  of  events,  and  the 
stream  of  events  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
passed  them  by.  They  have  lost  ground  in  Europe 
owing  to  their  defeat,  to  the  accidental  want  of  a  great 
man  to  lead  them,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  which  bars  them  from  European  venture,  and 
which  is  not  made  up  to  them  by  the  rather  useless 
alliance  they  have  contracted  with  Russia.  This  latter 
contract  makes  them  safe  from  invasion,  but  safety  from 
invasion  is  not  what  France  has  usually  been  content  with. 
They  feel  as  a  man  feels  who  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  the 
Cabinet,  but  remains  only  a  Minister,  and  are  so  panting 
for  appreciation  that  a  few  kind  and  just  words  from  an 
English  Admiral  about  the  valour  of  their  sailors  gave 
them  exquisite  pleasure. 

To  add  to  their  annoyance,  the  rival  Powers  of  Europe 
are  not  resting  on  their  oars,  but  are  embarking  in 
great  adventures  which  France  watches  with  an  in¬ 
tentness  born  of  admiration  as  well  as  jealousy.  Russia 
is  visibly  moving,  though  at  the  pace  of  a  glacier, 
and  with  its  irresistibleness,  towards  the  Pacific.  Ger¬ 
many  is  asserting  herself  to  great  purpose  in  China,  and 
talking  loudly  of  her  full  intention  to  become  at  once, 

to-morrow,  a  great  “  world  -  Empire.”  Britain  has 

“  conquered,”  or  at  all  events  established  herself  in,  South 
Africa,  which  the  French,  who  have  a  curious  shopkeep¬ 
ing  side  to  their  heads,  reckon  to  be  of  almost  fabulous 
value.  They  believe  that  Britain  as  a  kingdom  will  get 
milliards  upon  milliards  out  of  the  Transvaal.  Even 
America  has  “  manifested  herself,”  and  has  struck  down 
an  ancient  European  kingdom  which  marches  with 
France,  and  is  therefore  known  to  her,  and  has 

acquired  “heaps  of  islands,”  one  of  them  rich.  All 

this  while  they  themselves,  who  at  heart  do  not  care 
for  transmarine  adventure,  and  had  rather  annex  Pied¬ 
mont  or  Catalonia  than  all  China,  are  compelled  to  sit 
quiet,  cannot  seize  Fashoda  without  a  war,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  absorb  either  Siam  or  Yunnan.  They  do 
not  want  to  absorb  either,  do  not  for  the  most  part  know 
where  they  are,  but  they  want  while  every  one  is  stirring 
and  prospering  to  do  something  and  be  felt  greatly  in 
the  world.  The  sense  that  they  cannot  be  so  felt  without 
too  great  sacrifices  makes  them  bitter,  and  the  bitterness 
is  necessarily  discharged  upon  Great  Britain.  They  can¬ 
not  attack  Russia,  for  she  is  an  ally  ;  they  must  not 
scarify  Germany,  for  the  Emperor  will  not  bear  it ;  and 


so  they  vilify  England,  which  will  not  declare  war  for 
words,  which,  moreover,  is  everywhere,  which  is  just  at 
present  offensively,  odiously  fortunate,  which  is  detested 
by  the  Papal  zealots  now  so  powerful  among  them, 
and  which,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  manage  it,  means  in 
their  fancy  to  clutch  something  of  theirs,  probably 
Madagascar,  because  that  island  is  South  African.  If 
any  one,  say  M.  Yves  Guyot,  warns  them  that  to  be  so 
abusive  is  dangerous,  they  ask  when  they  lost  the  right 
of  free  speech ;  or  if  remonstrated  with  on  grounds  of 
pretty  behaviour,  they  quote  the  language  used  about 
them  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  which,  to  be  sure,  was  neither 
complimentary  nor  restrained.  It  is  all  rather  melan¬ 
choly  and  disheartening,  but  remembering  the  past 
history  of  France  and  her  present  position,  it  is 
not  unnatural,  and  our  countrymen  should  tranquilly 
shut  their  ears  or  pardon  an  outburst  which  can 
in  itself  do  them  no  injury.  Their  fidgetiness 
under  abuse  is  undignified,  and  of  evil  omen  besides, 
for  it  shows  that  with  increased  intercommunication 
popular  temper  is  going  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  political 
difficulty.  It  is  surely  time  enough  to  become  exas¬ 
perated  when  Governments  begin  to  be  impertinent.  The 
demeanour  of  the  Republican  Government  of  France  has 
been  absolutely  correct  throughout  the  South  African 
War,  and  indeed  M.  Delcasse,  the  Foreign  Minister,  is 
accused  by  his  political  enemies  of  being  too  forbearing, 
and  even  subservient,  towards  England.  We  may  surely 
set  the  courtesy  of  a  Ministry  against  the  revilings  of  a 
mob.  Even,  however,  if  that  is  not  the  case,  and  if  we 
are  to  take  the  expected  demonstration  at  Marseilles  as  a 
manifestation  of  genuine  popular  ill-temper  in  France,  it 
becomes  us  to  display  the  old  national  characteristic, 
that  power  of  silent  endurance  which  has  in  it  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sense  of  justice,  and  something  of  cold  dis¬ 
dain.  To  fret  and  fume  and  fuss  because  France,  angry 
with  fate,  not  us,  expresses  her  anger  in  abuse  of  us  as 
the  nearest  victim,  is  to  grow  wroth  because  an  actress, 
disappointed  at  her  want  of  success,  relieves  herself  by 
telling  the  audience  that  they  are  barbarians.  The 
audience  assisting  at  such  a  scene  should  not  laugh,  but 
also  they  should  not  rage.  The  dignified  role  for  them  is 
patient  silence,  to  be  followed  by  a  serene  forgetfulness. 
Let  Rochefort  write  with  vitriol  if  he  pleases.  If  one  does 
not  read,  vitriol  is  no  worse  than  ink. 


MUNICIPAL  LONDON. 

THE  people,  like  property,  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights,  and  the  duties  are  very  much  in  evidence 
this  autumn.  Yesterday  it  had  to  be  settled  in  the 
polling-booths  what  men  and  what  tendencies  should  be 
dominant  in  the  government  of  the  Empire  through  a 
period  which  must  be  of  critical  importance  to  the  British 
nation,  and  those  who,  without  most  cogent  reasons,  failed 
to  exercise  their  franchise  on  that  occasion  were  no  good 
citizens.  To-morrow,  or  rather  on  November  1st,  the 
ratepayers  in  the  Municipal  Boroughs  throughout  the 
country  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  what  manner  of  men 
they  shall  be  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted  the  control  of 
local  affairs  in  all,  or  almost  all,  but  ono  of  their  most 
important  aspects.  (The  exception  is  that  of  the  schools,  and 
will  be  dealt  with  by  another  set  of  elections  a  few  days 
later.)  For  the  first  time  in  this  anomaly-loving  country, 
we  who  are  citizens  of  any  part  of  London,  except  the 
City,  now  enter  upon  full  civic  rights  and  duties  in  these 
matters.  What  kind  of  citizens  shall  we  be  if  we  fail  to 
realise  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  ?  In  many  very  real 
senses  it  devolves  upon  us  to  make  up,  or  at  least  to  begin 
making  up,  for  two  long  generations  of  neglect  and  delay. 
While  since  1836  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  greater 
and  smaller  provincial  towns  have  been  endowed  with  a 
machinery  of  self-government  full  enough,  and  as  years 
passed  increasingly  equipped  with  the  powers  necessary 
for  the  realisation  of  advancing  ideals  and  the 
satisfaction  of  developing  needs,  the  municipal  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Metropolis  outside  the  City  have  been 
eminently  unfavourable  to  progress.  The  substitution  of 
the  County  Council  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
which  represented  the  Vestries  and  was  vitiated  in 
effectiveness  and  dignity  by  its  origin,  was  an  immense 
improvement.  The  Council,  no  doubt,  has  made  mis¬ 
takes,  but  since  its  creation  a  fresh,  and  though  inter- 
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mittent,  yet  strong  and  wholesome,  breeze  of  popular 
interest  in  local  affairs  has  blown  through  the  diver3 
quarters  of  this  dwelling-place  of  live  million  souls.  But 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  the  County  Council  could 
not  bring  London  in  line  with  the  best-governed  pro¬ 
vincial  cities.  Many  of  the  powers  essential  for  such  an 
object  remained  with  the  unreformed  Yestries  and  other 
obscure  local  bodies  of  Commissioners  appointed  for  the 
carrying  out  of  special  Acts  of  Parliament.  A  piecemeal 
system  it  has  been,  without  any  kind  of  justification, 
logical,  aesthetic,  or  practical.  But  happily  it  has  gone, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  build  in  its  place  a  system  worthy  of 
the  capital  of  the  greatest  of  world-Empires,  as  the 
twentieth  century  dawns. 

It  is  vital  that  the  start  should  be  a  good  one.  It  is 
easy  enough,  as  municipal  history  in  the  provinces  more 
than  sufficiently  shows,  for  fully  fledged  Borough  authori¬ 
ties  to  come  into  disrepute ;  and  when  that  has  once 
happened  great  efforts  are  needed  to  bring  about  a  change 
and  induce  the  well-to-do  and  cultured  classes  to  discharge 
their  duties  towards  their  fellow-burgesses.  But  these  new 
London  Boroughs  of  ours  are  beginning  their  career  with 
a  virgin  record,  and  rich  in  powers  for  the  common  good. 
None  of  the  discredit  attaching  to  the  Vestry  system 
pursues  the  new  Councils,  and  all  the  lessons  acquired  in 
the  working  of  that  system  are  at  the  disposal  of  those — 
whether  the  same  or  other  individuals — who  will  be 
chosen  to  administer  the  concentrated  and  extended 
powers  with  which  the  Borough  Councils  are  endowed. 
Seldom,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  individual 
or  collective,  does  so  favourable  an  opportunity  occur  of 
making  a  fresh  start.  In  all  cases  the  possibilities  before  the 
new  municipalities  are  great.  In  some  they  are  splendid, 
and  conspicuously  so  inthe  great  city- municipality  of  West¬ 
minster.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  persons 
interested  in  municipal  progress  were  averse,  as  no  doubt 
many  of  them  were,  to  that  creation  of  a  Greater  West¬ 
minster  which  was  the  most  original  and  impressive 
feature  of  the  London  Government  Act  of  1899.  Nothing 
is  more  important  in  the  sphere  of  municipal  work  than 
that,  where  there  is  a  need  for  great  and  continuous  effort, 
the  imagination  should  be  caught  and  held.  And  here  in 
West  London,  where  the  needs  are  so  great,  the  condition 
we  speak  of  is  surely  provided  by  the  emergence  of  this 
powerful  new  authority,  whose  constituency  stretches 
from  Chancery  Lane  to  Kensington  Palace,  from  West¬ 
minster  Bridge  to  Chelsea,  from  Oxford  Street  to  the 
Thames,  and  stands  at  a  rateable  value  of  half  a  million 
sterling  more  than  that  of  the  City  of  London  itself. 
Neither  in  Greater  Westminster  nor  elsewhere  are  sudden 
transformation-scenes  to  be  aimed  at.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  within  this  single  municipal  area, 
which  counts  among  its  citizens  almost  all  our  legislators, 
and  the  heads  of  almost  all  the  wealthiest  and  most 
cultivated  families  in  the  Kingdom,  who  resort  hither  for 
several  months  of  every  year  for  the  enjoyment  of  social 
intercourse,  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  luxury 
and  refinement  and  with  every  possible  aesthetic  adjunct, 
a  local  authority  shall  be  constituted  resolved  to  make 
West  London  a  different  and  a  better  place  to  live  in  for 
all  its  inhabitants  within  ten  years’  time.  There  is  no 
question  more  complex  and  difficult  than  that  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor  in  urban  districts,  but  if  it  can  be 
dealt  with  anywhere  on  lines  at  once  businesslike  and 
philanthropic,  in  such  fashion  as  to  secure  the  most 
widely  diffused,  real,  and  lasting  amelioration  of  domestic 
conditions,  it  is  in  Greater  Westminster  that  that  blessed 
possibility  may  be  realised.  And  that  is  only  one  side,  if 
perhaps  the  most  arduous  and  anxious,  of  the  business 
which  will  present  itself  to  the  City  Council  of  West¬ 
minster.  In  regard  to  general  sanitation,  to  lighting — a 
function  intimately  connected  with  both  morality  and 
security — to  the  enforcement  of  the  Factory  and  Work¬ 
shop  Acts,  in  which  the  local  authority  plays  a  most 
important  part,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the 
“  adoptive  ”  Acts,  and  the  supervision  of  matters  vitally 
concerned  with  public  decency,  the  new  Municipal  Councils 
exercise  powers  to  the  importance  of  which  the  Christian 
Social  Union  has  done  well  to  direct  attention.  If  in 
Westminster,  under  the  leadership  of  a  Mayor  who 
should  be  a  person  of  distinguished  position  and  capacity, 
these  powers  are  taken  up  gravely  and  resolutely,  with  a 
rational  appreciation  at  once  of  the  value  of  high  muni¬ 


cipal  ideals,  and  of  the  due  limits,  moral  and  economic, 
to  the  intervention  of  authority,  it  is  difficult  to  overrate 
the  value  of  the  direct  and  indirect  results  which  may  be 
looked  for.  The  example  so  set  could  not  fail  to  be  full 
of  guidance  and  inspiration. 

But,  after  all,  Westminster  will  only  be  the  greatest, 
or  rather  the  most  conspicuously,  and  in  many  ways 
advantageously,  placed,  of  the  new  Metropolitan  munici¬ 
palities.  There  is  not  one  of  them  in  which  the  election 
of  Councillors  of  the  right  stamp,  who  will  place  themselves 
under  the  presidency  of  a  Mayor  qualified  to  begin  the 
creation  of  honourable  traditions  for  his  office,  can  fail  to 
bring  about  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  physical 
and  moral  conditions  of  life  for  multitudes.  It  is  not, 
then,  too  much  to  ask  that  during  the  next  few  days 
every  citizen  who  is  conscious  of  the  vast  potential 
benefits  of  broad-minded,  strenuous,  and  businesslike 
local  government  will  bestir  himself  to  find  out  which  of 
the  candidates  before  him  are  most  deserving  of  his 
vote.  There  is  apparently  an  abundance  of  choice.  To 
a  large  extent  party  “tickets”  are  being  run,  but 
the  polling-booths  are  secret  and  free,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  any  citizen  from  making  his  own 
selection  after  such  inquiry  as  is  possible  to  him,  from 
the  lists  offered  by  either  side,  and  from  the  candidates  who 
run  under  no  political  flag.  Let  him  be,  above  all,  careful 
to  choose — and  it  will  generally  be  possible — those  men 
who  combine  liberality  and  loftiness  of  general  aims  with 
administrative  or  other  business  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  with  dissociation  from  the  likelihood  of 
temptation  to  interested  action.  If  over  the  London 
Boroughs  generally,  on  November  1st,  the  ratepayers  act 
on  these  principles,  we  may  with  good  reason  hope  that 
before  the  new  century  is  in  its  teens  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  will  be  far  less  unworthy  of  that  position  than 
can  be  claimed  for  it  in  these  closing  months  of  1900. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  UNION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

URING  the  next  few  days  the  final  steps  will  be 
taken  in  a  movement  in  Scotland  which  has  long 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  country.  The  two  leading 
Presbyterian  bodies  which  stand  outside  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  are  to  be  united,  and  will  for  the  future  be  known 
as  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  settlement  has 
not  been  reached  without  opposition.  It  has  been, if  we  may 
judge  from  the  outside,  rather  a  movement  of  the  leading 
ministers  in  both  bodies  than  of  the  bodies  themselves. 
There  are  many  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  who 
await  the  event  without  enthusiasm,  and  many  in  the  Free 
Church  who  regard  it  as  a  final  departure  from  the 
traditions  and  principles  of  their  Communion.  The  obvious 
advantages  of  union  are  so  great  and  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  sects  is  so  desirable  that  we  are  tempted  to 
consider  the  cause  of  this  apparent  lukewarmness  and 
even  pronounced  antagonism.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to 
seek.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  bodies  who  seceded  at  different  times  from  the 
Establishment,  and  coalesced  into  their  present  form  in 
1847.  The  grounds  of  secession  differed  in  each  case,  but 
one  broad  general  principle  was  contended  for,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Voluntaryism.  Let  a  Church 
be  self-supporting,  sustained  by  the  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  of  its  members,  and  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
the  secular  Government.  The  disruption  of  1843,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  the  Free  Church  a  different  basis.  To 
men  of  the  type  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Candlish  a 
Church  established  and  endowed  by  the  civil  power 
seemed  as  desirable  as  to  Cromwell.  It  was  the  interference 
of  the  civil  power  in  affairs  which  they  regarded  as 
spiritual  and  matters  of  conscience,  and  the  attempt  of 
the  secular  Magistrate  to  dictate  to  the  Church  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  government  and  administration,  that  led  to  one 
of  the  most  notable  religious  movements  of  the  century. 
There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
attitude,  but  there  can  be  none  on  the  loyalty  of  the  early 
Free  Church  to  a  very  high  and  pure  conception  of  Church 
polity.  That  this  conception  included  the  Establishment 
is  a  twice-told  tale,  and  since  its  realisation  was  impos¬ 
sible  and  secession  was  forced  upon  them,  they  sought  to 
model  the  new  body  as  far  as  possible  on  those  aspects 
of  the  historic  Kirk  of  Scotland  with  which  they  were  in 
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agreement.  Hence  came  the  admirable  scheme  of  the 
Sustentation  Fund,  which  was  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  the  central  support  which  the  Establishment 
had  given,  and  to  raise  the  most  remote  village  congrega¬ 
tion  out  of  the  difficulties  of  a  body  struggling  to  support 
itself  solely  by  voluntary  gifts.  It  may  be  said  that  even 
this  was  simply  voluntaryism  organised  and  extended, 
but  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the  scheme  and  its 
later  results  have  clearly  severed  the  Free  Church  from 
the  rest  of  Nonconformity.  The  centralisation,  the  design 
to  create  endowments  in  place  of  those  which  were  lost, 
the  insistence  upon  the  organic  interdependence  of  the 
whole  body,  have  given  the  Free  Church  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  Established  Church  with  the  State  con¬ 
nection  omitted. 

The  significance  of  the  present  union  is  that  these  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  finally  relinquished.  The  Free  Church  is 
united  with  a  Church  to  which  voluntaryism  is  the  very 
breath  of  life.  To  us  there  seem,  nevertheless,  to  be  very  great 
and  serious  reasons  for  the  union.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
duty  of  Churches  to  unite  when  there  is  no  radical  differ¬ 
ence  in  doctrine  and  no  final  divergence  of  views  on 
Church  government.  In  this  case  the  way  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  for  it  is  an  indubitable  fact  that  the  Free  Church 
within  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  slowly  departing  from 
the  traditions  on  which  it  based  itself  in  1843.  Some 
may  call  it  a  growth  in  enlightenment ;  to  ourselves  it 
seems  rather  the  destiny  which  attends  all  sectarian 
history,  by  which  the  original  difference  tends  to  become 
emphasised  and  the  original  points  of  agreement  to  be 
forgotten.  The  history  of  Methodism  furnishes  a  case 
in  point.  During  the  whole  of  his  life  John  Wesley 
regarded  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  ; 

“  and  no  one  who  regards  my  advice,’5  he  wrote,  “  will  ever 
separate  from  it.”  One  of  the  last  important  letters  that 
he  wrote  was  a  remonstrance  with  a  Bishop  for  attempting 
to  drive  his  followers  into  Dissent.  But  after  his  death, 
through  no  fault  of  the  Methodists,  the  breach  widened, 
and  now  the  original  belief  in  an  Establishment  is  a 
doctrine  which  few  Methodists  will  subscribe  to.  So 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  has  gradually 
been  approaching  English  Nonconformity  on  this 
question,  though  in  all  other  matters  it  is  as  unlike  it  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  new  United  Church 
considerable  provision  has  been  made  for  difference  of 
opinion,  and  the  articles  of  union  have,  through  the 
wisdom  of  their  promoters,  committed  the  Churches  to  no 
cast-iron  theory.  Again,  the  union  will  be  economically 
a  saving,  for  it  is  notorious  that  Scotland  in  many  of 
its  parts  is  over-churched.  In  little  country  towns  there 
may  be  a  Free  church  and  a  United  Presbyterian  church, 
where  the  population  can  barely  suffice  to  support  one 
church  in  activity  and  prosperity.  Finally,  the  two 
Churches  will  carry  to  the  common  stock  certain  qualities 
which  should  give  the  united  body  the  greatest  strength. 
The  Free  Church  has  since  her  foundation  been  famous 
for  a  missionary  enterprise  and  an  evangelical  earnest¬ 
ness  difficult  to  surpass  in  the  annals  of  any  religious  body, 
and  of  late  years  she  has  made  contributions  to  Biblical 
scholarship  and  shown  a  standard  of  culture  in  her 
clergy  which  have  made  her  easily  the  intellectual  leader 
of  bodies  outside  the  Establishment.  The  same  thing  in 
a  modified  degree  is  true  of  the  other  party  to  the  union, 
which  in  addition  has  long  had  a  special  hold  upon  the 
middle  classes  in  the  towns. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  we  think,  to  object  seriously  to  a 
movement  which  has  a  real  justification  and  may  have 
valuable  results.  But  at  the  same  time  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  seems  necessary.  As  believers  in  the  principle  of  an 
Establishment,  we  are  strongly  in  favour,  if  that  be  im¬ 
possible,  of  the  centralised  system  of  the  Free  Church,  by 
which  the  remotest  congregation  in  the  Highlands  and  the 
Isles  has  an  organic  share  in  the  whole.  In  spite  of  our 
respect  for  N onconformity,  strong  in  its  basis  of  sincere  con¬ 
viction,  we  are  firmly  opposed  to  what  the  Germans  call 
particularismus  in  Church  affairs,  that  atomic  voluntaryism 
where  each  congregation  is,  in  spite  of  superficial  bonds  of 
union,  an  isolated,  self-supporting  unit.  We  have  no  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  people,  but  in  religion,  where  the  preacher,  if 
he  be  true  to  his  calling,  must  be  no  speaker  of  soft  things, 
we  believe  in  a  position  for  the  minister  above  the  force 
of  popular  caprice.  A  congregation  is  only  human,  and 
it  is  in  its  nature  too  often  to  prefer  a  specious  rhetoric 


and  the  form  of  vulgarity  which  some  call  “popular 
gifts  ”  to  the  seriousness  and  courage  of  a  true  servant  of 
Christ.  It  is  true  that  the  traditions  of  both  of  the 
bodies  in  question  have  been  as  a  rule  against  such  a 
failing,  and  that  neither,  especially  not  the  Free  Church, 
has  been  without  some  form  of  central  support.  But  in  a 
union  where  the  one  has  forgotten  its  belief  in  an  Estab¬ 
lishment,  and  the  other  never  possessed  it,  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  united  Church,  feeling  its  strength,  and 
at  the  same  time  conscious  of  its  position  as  against  the 
Established  Church,  may  be  led  into  certain  of  the  extremes 
of  voluntaryism  and  particularism,  which  we  believe  to  be 
contrary  to  the  best  traditions  of  Scottish  religious  life 
and  the  genius  of  the  Scottish  people. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
creditable  aspects  of  the  movement  that  its  leaders  look 
forward  to  some  ultimate  union  of  the  whole  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  Scotland,  to  which  this  is  but  a  step.  It  is 
an  ideal  which  must  commend  itself  to  any  wellwisher  of 
the  Scottish  Churches,  and  we  believe  that  if  the  United 
Free  Church  preserves  the  proper  spirit  and  shows  itself 
wise,  tolerant,  and  charitable,  the  present  union  may  be 
indeed  the  beginning  of  a  greater  union  of  all  Scotland 
under  one  national  and  historic  Church.  We  trust  that 
to  attain  an  end  so  great  the  United  Free  Church  will 
purge  itself  of  all  narrowness  or  intolerance  of  spirit,  and 
attempt  in  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  alien  views, 
and  in  charity  towards  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  to  realise 
the  ideal  of  a  Church  that  is  free  indeed. 


THE  USES  OF  PROSPERITY. 

HERE  is  a  trace  of  medievalism  in  all  that  poetry  about 
the  “sweet  uses  of  adversity.”  The  idea  exists,  no 
doubt,  in  Christianity  itself,  for  the  first  object  of  that  creed 
is  to  raise  man  out  of  subjection  to  the  external  conditions  of 
his  life,  and  make  the  improvement  of  his  relation  to  the 
supernatural  his  one  governing  impulse;  and  the  rich  or 
happy  man  is  therefore  warned  that  all  he  enjoys  is  fleeting, 
and  the  poor  or  unhappy  man  is  consoled  by  the  thought  that 
his  poverty  or  unhappiness  is  endurable  if  only  he  will  raise 
his  glance  above  his  immediate  environment.  Nevertheless, 
a  good  deal  of  the  praise  of  pain  is  traditional  only.  Through¬ 
out  the  Middle  Ages,  as  throughout  the  first  two  centuries, 
the  misery  of  the  subject  class  was  so  deep  and  so  permanent 
that  the  religious  thinkers  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  attributes  of  God  the  Merciful,  and,  as  the  readiest 
method,  exaggerated  the  praises  of  the  endurance  and  submis¬ 
sion  which  spring  from  suffering,  and  their  ideas  consequently 
became  part  of  the  common  body  of  thought  among  Christian 
mankind.  That  was  probably  beneficial  for  a  time,  but  at 
present  it  tends  to  produce  a  kind  of  hypocrisy  which  is  not 
favourable  to  faith.  Everybody  is  saying  that  prosperity  is 
a  snare,  and  everybody  trying  to  be  prosperous.  Moreover, 
everybody  recognises  that  the  effort  to  be  prosperous  tends,  if 
widely  diffused,  to  the  general  good  of  mankind,  and  yet  a 
great  many,  especially  of  the  clergy,  talk  at  times  as  if 
prosperity,  and  especially  exceeding  prosperity,  must  through 
some  inherent  vice  in  it  be  bad  for  the  spirit.  They  might  as 
well  say  that  plumpness  was  morally  bad  as  contrasted  with 
thinness.  We  have  no  doubt  that  prosperity  frequently  is  a 
cause  of  moral  evil,  more  especially  among  Asiatics,  to  whom 
the  Christian  teachers  at  first  were  directly  speaking.  Their 
special  temptation  in  times  of  prosperity  is  to  swell,  not 
exactly  with  pride,  but  with  fatness,  with  a  conscious  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  flesh,  and  a  kind  of  insolence  which  does  not 
spring  so  much  from  cruelty,  or  even  callousness,  as  f rom'a  wish 
to  realise  to  themselves  that  they  have  succeeded  and  are  not  as 
the  crowd.  Any  one  who  has  met  rich  Jews  of  the  baser  type— ■ 
there  are  plenty  of  other  types — will  recognise  at  once  the  temper 
that  we  mean.  Among  Western  men,  howevei-,  prosperity  has 
its  own  spiritual  benefits.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  justify  the 
remark  of  a  small  shopkeeper  who  said  of  a  departed  customer, 
“He  had  a  sweet  and  Christian  nature,  for  he  had  a  large 
income,”  but  it  does  develop  the  kindness  of  spirit  which  we 
all  recognise  as  Christian,  does  tend  to  abolish,  or  at  least 
diminish,  envy,  jealousy,  and  that  acrid  bitterness  which 
marks  large  classes  in  this  country  who  are  incapable  of 
grudging  others  their  success,  but  are  savagely  discontented 
and  doubtful  if  Providence  is  fair  because  of  their  own  failure. 
There  are  men  in  thousands,  probably  in  millions,  among  us 
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in  whom  the  good  impulses  never  quite  conquer  the  evil 
until  they  are  fairly  prosperous,  and  can  think  untormented 
by  the  bitter  disappointment — for  it  is  disappointment  which 
stings  them  even  more  than  suffering — produced  by  continuous 
failure.  The  Churches  go  on  saying  that  it  is  poverty  which 
makes  men  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  it  is  true  so 
far  as  suffering  well  borne  is  the  equivalent  of  acceptable 
virtue ;  but  we  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  all  the  great 
employers  of  labour  in  the  kingdom.  Do  they  really  and 
honestly  think  their  foremen  less  likely  to  be  Christians  than 
their  average  employes  ?  because  if  they  do  not  they  might 
reconsider  conclusions  as  to  the  spiritual  virtue  of  inadequate 
wages.  We  will  not  say,  with  a  Bishop  of  the  last  generation, 
that  “it  is  hard  to  be  a  Christian  on  less  than  a  pound 
a  week,”  because  we  know  that  not  to  be  true,  but  we 
will  say  that  the  man  who  has  the  pound — taking  that  as  the 
minimum  wage  for  half-skilled  labour — has  usually  a  greater 
readiness  to  let  the  Christian  side  of  him  come  uppermost, 
has  more  charity,  more  pity,  more  power  of  being  sympathetic. 
That  side  of  Christianity  is  only  one  side — a  fact  our  philan¬ 
thropists  are  in  danger  of  forgetting — but  still  it  is  one  side. 
The  struggle,  when  there  is  absolutely  too  little,  produces  such 
a  deadly  form  of  selfishness — or,  to  be  fair,  shall  we  say  self¬ 
absorption  ? — the  selfishness  which  always  presents  itself  in  the 
light  of  positive  duty.  The  Samaritan  on  two  shillings  a  day 
has  trained  himself  to  believe  that  to  save  the  oil,  even  when 
the  wounded  want  it,  is  his  rightful  part  in  the  great  economy. 
We  should  even  question,  though  the  opinion  we  know  will 
produce  a  shower  of  remonstrances,  whether  the  prosperous 
had  not,  as  a  rule  with  large  exceptions,  the  broader  minds. 
We  should  distrust  a  lawyer's  advice  who  was  sitting  on  pins, 
or  who  was  bent  on  concealing  the  sharp  pangs  of  toothache, 
and  that  is  the  position,  at  least  very  frequently,  of  men  who 
are  suffering  from  the  pangs  of  adversity.  They  have  a 
difficulty  in  thinking  temperately,  and  with  full  consideration 
for  the  other  side,  because  they  are  so  sharply  pricked.  It  is 
not  just  when  he  is  badly  hurt  that  the  soldier  sees  that 
the  man  who  wounded  him  feels  it  his  duty  to  be  his  foe, 
and  deserves  no  personal  hate,  nor  is  every  man  capable 
of  Lord  Palmerston’s  comment  on  the  saddler  who  County- 
Courted  him.  “I  sha’n’t  leave  him,”  said  the  large-hearted 
Irishman  to  his  groom,  “he’d  never  have  got  his  money 
without  it.”  It  is,  at  all  events,  admitted  that  it  is 
good  for  the  mind  to  rule  the  body,  and  it  does  not  com¬ 
pletely  rule  it  when  the  body  is  in  pain.  The  easy-chair  has 
its  own  temptations  and  drawbacks ;  but  to  deny  that  the 
man  who  sits  in  it  can  think  more  steadily  and  patiently  than 
the  man  who  is  sitting  on  an  iron  rail  is,  we  think,  to  deny 
facts  in  order  to  believe  a  preconceived  theory.  We  may 
believe  the  Trappist  to  be  a  saint ;  but  the  Trappist  is  not 
the  man  whom  wise  men  of  the  world,  intent  on  securing 
justice  to  all  alike,  would  place  in  the  judgment-seat. 

We  make  these  remarks  because  we  read  speculations  as 
to  the  effect  which  the  present  marvellous  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain  will  have  on  the  national  character,  and  they 
are  almost  always  gloomy.  There  is,  we  fully  admit,  reason 
for  some  of  the  gloom.  Prosperity  tempts  all  the  Northern 
tribes  to  get  exhilaration  from  drink,  which  is  bad  for  them  • 
and  the  English,  when  they  have  funds,  have  a  tendency  to 
waste  them  which  is  almost  maddening  to  the  more  far¬ 
sighted.  Nor  could  we  truthfully  deny  that  when  ignorant 
Englishmen  or  Irishmen  are  prosperous — it  is  not  quite  so 
with  Scotchmen  —  they  betray  a  tendency  to  recklessness, 
that  is,  to  want  of  self-control  in  all  directions,  which  is  in 
many  of  its  manifestations  evil.  The  average  Englishman  is 
strongest  when  a  little  sad,  and,  curiously  enough,  is  when  in 
that  mood  decidedly  least  vulgar ;  but  there  is  another  side  to 
it  all.  The  national  mood  grows  sweeter  in  prosperity,  and 
temper  is  one  of  the  distinctly  evil  qualities  which  teachers  of 
religion  fail  most  discreditably  to  restrain.  It  makes  of  its 
victim  every  day,  sometimes  all  day,  an  unjust  judge.  Then  pros¬ 
perity  gives  courage,  sharpens  the  spur  to  enterprise,  and  in  a 
multitude  of  cases — not  all,  unfortunately — increases  the  faith 
in  the  beneficence  of  the  higher  powers.  We  should  say  for 
ourselves,  too,  that  in  Britain,  America,  Germany,  and 
Northern  Prance  it  distinctly  increased  industry,  men  working 
harder  because  the  result  is  pleasanter,  and  though  we  are 
unable  to  reckon  industry  quite  as  highly  as  some  moralists 
do,  holding  that  the  man  who  meditates  is  often  as  good  as 


the  man  who  toils,  still  work  is,  among  the  races  with  an 
instinct  for  it,  a  valuable  antiseptic.  Prosperity,  too,  among 
the  majority  diminishes,  though  it  does  not  extinguish,  greed, 
which  among  very  poor  races,  and  classes,  often  acquires  an 
unnoticed  intensity  which  is  a  positive  provocation  to  crime. 
They  have  an  ugly  saying  in  Southern  France  that  the  parents 
of  very  poor  peasants  “  do  not  die  old,”  and  supposing  it  false, 
as  we  hope  it  is,  just  think  of  what  it  suggests  as  to  the 
poisonous  effect  of  greed  upon  the  very  poor.  And,  lastly, 
we  should  say,  though  some  will  think  the  saying  cynical, 
that  as  happiness  softens  the  heart,  general  prosperity  tends 
to  a  wider-spread  spirit  of  philanthropy.  Christianity  does 
not  despise  facts,  the  gift  of  the  widow’s  mite  was  treated 
as  an  unusual  as  well  as  admirable  thing,  and  when  pennies 
are  as  shillings  even  the  English,  who  next  to  the  Scotch  are 
the  best  givers  in  the  world,  turn  their  regards  inwards  and 
become — prudent  or  selfish,  as  you  will.  On  the  whole,  we 
should  doubt  whether  suffering,  and  especially  protracted  and, 
so  to  speak,  mean  suffering,  improved  more  people  than  it 
deteriorated ;  but  Providence  must  be  wiser  than  we,  and  its 
first  and  most  unalterable  decree  is  that  without  painful  and 
monotonous  labour,  pursued  whether  the  conditions  are 
favourable  or  otherwise,  there  shall  be  nothing  for  man  to 
eat.  “  Plough  thou  or  die  of  famine.”  No  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity  will  relieve  him  from  that,  the  first  of  the  eternal 
“  musts,”  and  some  suffering  therefore  must  be  essential  to 
his  mental  building  up. 


WHY  NOT  A  HALL  OF  MASTERPIECES  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY? 

IT  has  become  a  commonplace  for  those  returning  from 
Continental  galleries  to  say  of  our  national  collection : 
“  Here  is  at  last  a  great  gallery  without  rubbish.”  There 
are  few  things  more  depressing  than  that  enormously  long 
gallery  in  the  Louvre,  which  starts  with  masterpieces  thick 
on  the  walls,  but  which  gradually  declines  in  interest  until 
the  weary  visitor  desires  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  countless 
pictures.  At  last  tired,  he  exclaims  with  Macbeth  :  “  What, 
will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?  Another 

yet . I’ll  see  no  more !  ”  But  when  the  wanderer 

in  the  Louvre  has  tired  himself  out  among  the  tenth- 
rate  works  of  the  decadence,  what  a  harbour  of  refuge  the 
Direction  has  prepared  for  him  in  the  Salon  Carre.  It  is 
the  lack  of  a  hall  of  masterpieces  which  we  deplore  in  the 
National  Gallery.  First,  because  such  a  hall  is  a  standing 
protest  against  the  notion  that  a  gallery  is  primarily  a  place 
of  instruction.  It  should  be  a  palace  of  delight,  and  not  a 
museum  of  specimens.  Until  people  realise  a  picture  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  standing  alone,  and  needing  no  label  to  classify 
it,  they  have  failed  to  grasp  its  real  meaning.  The  person 
who  looks  firstly  at  a  picture  as  an  example  of  such-and-such 
a  master  or  school,  and  lastly  looks  at  it  as  a  combination  of 
form  and  colour  expressing  an  emotional  meaning,  has  little 
understanding  of  the  inner  significance  of  painting.  The 
present  arrangement  of  the  National  Gallery,  which  strictly 
isolates  one  school  of  painting  from  another  as  if  they  were 
fever  patients,  encourages  the  scientific  study  of  pictures 
at  the  expense  of  the  emotional.  That  there  should  be  scien¬ 
tific  study  is  quite  right  and  proper,  but  it  should  not  be 
forced  upon  people  who  understand  the  whole  question 
imperfectly.  After  all,  what  we  do  not  want  is  for 
our  national  collection  to  be  a  hunting  ground  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smelfungus.  We  want  it  to  rouse  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  great  art  in  the  public  mind.  This 
probably  can  best  be  done  by  assembling  together  the 
finest  works  of  all  times  in  one  room.  There  is  an  im¬ 
pression  of  overpowering  grandeur  produced  by  master¬ 
pieces  of  different  styles  hung  together.  This  grandeur 
compels  recognition  from  those  who  are  but  partially 
awakened  to  the  power  of  art,  and  delights  those  already 
awakened.  When  the  National  Gallery  first  acquired  the 
great  Yelasquez  Admiral,  the  picture  stood  on  a  screen  in  the 
Umbrian  Room.  Did  it  or  the  occupants  of  the  walls  suffer? 
Far  from  it.  The  majestic  figux-e  in  black  gave  by  contrast  a 
greater  etherealness  to  the  cloudless  horizons  of  Umbria,  and 
never  since  have  the  splendidly  decorative  qualities  of  the 
portrait  been  so  conclusively  felt.  But  to  make  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  schools  complete  the  Admiral  was  removed  to  a 
dark  passage  room,  and  from  there  to  the  place  he  now 
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occupies, — at  one  time  lie  had  to  he  hung  with  his  feet  pro¬ 
jected  towards  the  visitor,  this  last  indignity  being  necessi¬ 
tated  to  avoid  the  reflection  in  the  glass  covering  the  picture. 

Although  our  Gallery  is  not  so  rich  in  wrorld-famous 
pictures  as  some  of  the  Continental  collections,  it  contains 
an  ample  supply  of  great  works  out  of  which  to  choose  a 
gallery  of  masterpieces.  Many  pictures  will  be  universally 
agreed  upon ;  the  selection  of  others,  of  course,  will  depend 
on  individual  feeling.  To  make  a  selection  is  an  amusing 
occupation ;  many  of  the  following  would  no  doubt 
appear  in  most  people’s  lists.  Raphael’s  Ansidei  Madonna, 
Vision  of  a  Young  Kniglit,  and  St.  Catherine,  Perugino’s 
Triptych,  Leonardo’s  Virgin  among  the  Rocks,  Crivelli's 
Annunciation,  Michelangelo’s  Virgin  and  Child  (the  picture 
with  the  angels).  The  Venetian  pictures  offer  a  large 
selection,  and  foremost  among  these  come  Titian’s  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  and  his  Holy  Family  with  the  wonderful  moun¬ 
tain  background  and  the  St.  Catherine  in  a  pale-green  dress ; 
Bellini’s  Loredano,  Moroni’s  Tailor,  and  the  lady  in  red  by 
Paris  Bordone.  When  we  come  to  the  Dutch  pictures  the 
same  richness  exists.  The  two  new  Rembrandts  are  master¬ 
pieces,  undoubtedly  so  is  his  Rabbi,  and,  of  course,  Vandyck's 
wonderful  man  in  black,  Yer  Meer  of  Delft’s  lady,  and  one, 
if  not  two,  Peter  de  Hooghs,  the  fantastic  gentleman  in  black 
by  Terburg,  the  great  Van  Eyck  portrait  group,  and  Holbein’s 
Ambassadors.  Of  Velasquez  the  finest  pictures  we  possess 
are  the  head  of  Philip  IV.  and  the  Admiral,  and  these 
would  be  conspicuous  in  any  gallery  except  perhaps  that  of 
Madrid.  Among  the  English  pictures  ought  to  be  included 
Sir  Joshua’s  Lord  Heathfield  and  his  portrait  of  two  young 
men.  Among  the  landscapes  Old  Crome’s  Windmill  and 
Mousehold  Heath  would  be  prominent,  while  the  glory  of  the 
colour  of  Turner’s  Ulysses  Deriding  Polyphemus  would  cer¬ 
tainly  uphold  that  picture's  claim  to  a  place  among  the 
greatest.  Nor  would  we  exclude  modern  work  when  such  a 
portrait  as  Millais’s  Gladstone  could  be  included.  About  the 
French  pictures  opinions  will  differ.  Though  most  people 
would  be  glad  to  welcome  a  great  Claude  among  the  master¬ 
pieces,  would  many  share  the  present  Director’s  enthusiasm 
for  Poussin?  Would  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  we  wonder, 
include  Jean  Francois  Millet  were  the  Gallery  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  a  first-rate  example  of  his  art  ? 

French  art  is  indeed  but  poorly  represented  in  the 
National  Gallery,  in  spite  of  its  importance,  for  it  has 
influenced  other  countries  so  greatly,  including  England, 
sometimes  for  good  and  sometimes  for  evil.  Now  that 
the  Wallace  Collection  provides  us  with  such  a  large 
gathering  of  eighteenth-century  French  pictures,  it  would  be 
absurd  for  the  National  Gallery  to  waste  its  resources  on  this 
particular  form  of  painting.  In  spite  of  a  small  department 
of  modem  fashion,  this  school  is  not  of  any  more  use  for  the 
advancement  of  great  art  than  were  the  moral  ideals  of  the 
people  who  inspired  Watteau  and  Lancret  of  use  to  the 
advancement  of  mankind.  With  more  modern  French  art 
the  case  is  different.  Both  for  the  good  of  artists  and  man¬ 
kind  in  general  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  an  example 
of  Millet.  Not  only  did  this  great  man  show  us  the  beauty 
and  the  tragedy  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  but  he  also  revealed 
that  the  grandeur  and  terribilita  of  Michelangelo’s  form  did 
not  come  to  an  end  in  Rome,  but  are  still  with  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see.  The  English  are  wont  to  pride  themselves 
on  their  appreciation  of  landscape,  both  natural  and  painted ; 
but  why  has  our  Gallery  no  picture  by  the  man  who  of  all 
others  entered  into  the  quiet  peace  of  Nature,  and  whose 
work  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  fields  and  trees  ?  Corot 
has  taken  his  place  so  surely  among  the  great  painters  of  this 
age  that  the  most  pedantic  must  no  longer  refuse  him  the 
title  of  master. 

A  great  many  of  the  rooms  at  the  National  Gallery  suffer 
from  insufficient  light.  In  the  winter  the  great  V enetian  Room 
is  habitually  murky.  The  skylight  is  too  high  up,  and  far 
removed  from  the  pictures.  The  paler  early  paintings  are 
not  so  invisible  as  the  later  works  in  which  the  dark  end  of 
the  chromatic  scale  is  largely  used.  The  glory  of  Titian’s 
blues  in  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  is  invisible  in  the  snuffy 
light  that  filters  through  the  ground  glass  of  the  ceiling. 
Surely  it  would  be  better  to  have  plain  glass  and  be  able  to 
see  the  pictures  in  winter,  even  if  chimney  pots  were  visible 
when  one  looked  out  for  them  by  gazing  at  the  roof  instead 
of  at  the  walls  ?  A  blind  would  tenmer  the  summer  sun. 


It  is  no  doubt  easy  to  make  suggestions  on  paper,  and  it  is 
no  doubt  equally  easy  to  produce  formal  objections  to  all  plans 
of  reorganisation.  Nevertheless,  while  we  rejoice  in  having 
in  London  one  of  the  finest  picture  galleries  in  the  world,  it  is 
still  worth  while  to  consider  whether  there  are  not  gaps  which 
ought  to  be  filled  up,  and  rearrangements  which  ought  to  be 
made  so  that  our  treasures  of  art  may  have  a  setting  worthy 
of  their  greatness. 


PONIES. 

IR  WALTER  GILBEY,  one  of  the  best  judges  of 
domestic  animals  in  England,  has  published  two 
elegant  little  books  on  ponies  for  use  in  war, — “Small 
Horses  in  Warfare’’  and  “Ponies,  Past  and  Present” 
(Vinton  and  Co.,  2s.  each).  He  is  the  owner  of  some  of 
the  best  shire  horses  in  England,  and  his  hackney  cham¬ 
pion  has  just  taken  the  prize  as  the  finest  all-round  horse  in 
the  world  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  the  cosmopolitan 
crowd  of  Italians,  French,  Russians,  Hungarians,  and  the 
rest,  whose  own  horses  had  been  beaten,  rose  spontaneously 
to  their  feet,  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs  and  shouting 
“  Encore  ”  in  four  different  languages,  as  the  finest  harness 
horse  ever  seen  passed  them  in  all  the  pride  and  display 
of  its  incomparable  action.  But  the  possession  which 
many  people  envy  more  than  this  is  his  pony  ‘  Rosewater,’ 
the  most  famous  sire  of  polo  ponies  in  the  world. 

Speaking  with  the  practical  authority  guaranteed  by  these 
successes  as  a  breeder  of  horses  of  all  sizes,  the  author  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  for  the  use  of  our  mounted  infantry  we  must  have 
a  special  breed  of  war  ponies,  or  small  horses.  A  cross  of 
Arab  blood  with  our  native  moor  and  forest  ponies  might, 
he  thinks,  give  us  the  ideal  animal  for  this  kind  of  work. 
This  view,  which  is  probably  correct,  assumes  that  a  pony 
is  something  different  from  a  horse,  and  that  it  has  qualities 
or  capabilities  of  a  kind  which  it  can  impart  to  the  larger 
animal  by  crossing.  In  other  words,  a  pony  is  not  merely  a 
small  horse,  which  can  subsist  on  rather  less  food  than  the 
larger  breeds,  but  an  animal  in  which  a  greater  degree  pro¬ 
portionately  of  strength,  constitution,  endurance,  and  perhaps 
intelligence,  is  concentrated  and  inherited.  Ignorance, 
which  is  defined  at  Grimsby  as  not  to  know  a  dab  from  a 
flounder,  is  supposed  at  Homcastle  Fair  to  be  embodied  in 
the  man  who  does  not  know  a  horse  from  a  pony.  Yet  the 
question  “  What  is  a  pony  ?  ”  meets  with  no  very  certain 
answer.  Those  who  go  by  the  card  take  the  mere  rule  of 
height,  and  say  that  any  animal  under  14  hands  2  inches  is  a 
pony.  That  is  the  maximum  height  allowed  in  polo  matches 
in  England.  In  India  it  is  13  hands  3  inches.  But  many 
polo  ponies  are  simply  small  thoroughbreds,  with  very  little 
difference  in  points  between  them  and  the  racing  thorough¬ 
bred,  except  that  they  are  older  and  more  developed.  The 
ideal  polo  pony  has  been  defined  as  “  a  miniature  thorough¬ 
bred  steeplechaser,”  which  is  not  a  pony  at  all  except 
that  it  can  carry  a  heavier  man  for  its  size  than  a 
race-horse.  Perhaps  the  best  means  of  forming  an  inde¬ 
pendent  idea  of  what  it  is  that  confers  on  the  pony  the 
distinction  of  representing  a  different  type,  physically  as 
well  as  mentally,  is  to  compare  a  number  of  the  portraits 
(photographs  in  profile)  of  the  winning  ponies  of  various  kindSj 
from  the  real  ponies  used  for  polo  by  light-weights,  such  as 
the  Cairo  ponies,  which  are  not  miniature  Arabs,  to  the  tiny 
Shetland  winner  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show,  which  only 
measures  314  inches  at  the  shoulder,  the  property  of  Lord 
Hopetoun’s  sisters,  the  Ladies  E.  and  D.  Hope.  A  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  the  pony  is  its  head,  which  is  usually 
shorter  from  the  eye  to  the  nose,  and  broader  between  the 
eyes,  than  that  of  the  horse.  The  profile  also  shows  a  differ¬ 
ence.  In  the  horse  the  line  of  forehead  and  nose  is  continuous, 
giving  the  expression  which  is  meant  when  human  beings  are 
inelegantly  said  to  have  a  face  like  a  horse.  The  pony’s  nose 
has  usually  a  slight  depression  below  the  eyes,  where  it  leaves 
the  forehead.  The  nose  is  sometimes  almost  a  “turn¬ 
up,”  with  any  amount  of  cheerful  expression  about  it.  Arab 
horses  have  often  the  same  type  of  nose.  Some  thoroughbreds 
show  the  same  profile — ‘  La  Fleche  ’  has  a  regular  pony  nose— 
and  many  of  the  Suffolk  Punches,  which  are  the  most  pony¬ 
like  of  big  horses,  owing  to  their  short  legs,  have  the  same. 
Ponies,  as  a  class,  are  more  compact  in  proportion  to  their 
size  than  horses,  and  have  shorter  legs.  The  only  point 
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against  them  is  that  when  not  carefully  bred  they  tend  to 
revert  to  the  wild  type,  and  to  become  less  suitable  for 
riding.  Their  shoulders  become  lower  and  thicker.  Pony 
shoulders  are,  in  fact,  rather  a  weak  point. 

Looking  to  Nature  for  a  match  to  the  average  pony,  we  find 
that  he  has  very  many  of  the  points  of  the  primitive  horse. 
Burchell’s  zebra,  the  commonest  species  of  South  Africa,  has 
many  of  the  good  points  of  the  pony,  and  also  most  of  the 
bad  ones.  He  is  short  in  the  back,  medium-sized,  but 
strong,  with  a  regular  pony  head  and  profile.  But  he  has 
a  bad  shoulder,  and  a  short  stride.  All  zebras  are  sure¬ 
footed  in  rough  ground,  as  ponies  are,  and  like  ponies 
they  can  gallop  both  up  and  down  steep  and  mountainous 
slopes.  But  the  ponies  represent  a  later  development 
than  the  zebras,  and  better  natural  powers.  As  animals 
are  not  really  progressive,  though  by  artificial  selec¬ 
tion  their  physique  or  mental  capacity  can  be  improved 
in  certain  directions,  the  ponies  have  often  retained  much  that 
the  horses  have  lost.  The  mare  of  an  Arab  chief,  which 
lives  daily  with  its  master,  is  fed  on  little  but  wholesome 
food,  and  exists  in  nearly  natural  conditions,  retains  the 
qualities  of  endurance  and  intelligence,  augmented  by  the 
purity  of  its  blood,  and  by  slightly  increased  size.  But  the 
artificially  enlarged  horse  of  Europe,  which  spends  its  life  in 
the  stable  or  in  harness,  and  supports  its  increased  size  by 
consuming  greater  quantities  of  artificial  food,  loses  consti¬ 
tution,  endurance,  and  brains.  It  is  not  fair  to  our  horses 
to  compare  them  with  the  sharp-witted  little  ponies,  because 
they  are  never  given  a  chance  to  think  for  themselves.  The 
tendency  for  generations  has  been  to  make  them  into  machines. 
That  many  of  them  retain  the  capacity  for  thinking  and 
learning  is  proved  by  their  cleverness  when  any  one  takes 
the  trouble  to  teach  them.  But  most,  for  want  of  teaching, 
develop  the  weaknesses  of  ignorance,  such  as  panic, 
excitability,  helplessness  in  danger,  and  a  total  inability 
to  understand  anything  which  is  new  and  strange.  But 
in  the  matter  of  endurance  and  constitution  the  ponies 
are  first  and  the  rest  nowhere.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey’s 
collection  of  pony  stories  from  all  lands,  Burmah, 
Morocco,  India,  Turkestan,  Egypt,  Texas,  the  Soudan, 
and  Asia  Minor,  with  the  experiences  of  Bashi-Bazouks, 
post-riders,  Colonel  Bm-naby,  Colonel  Dodge,  and  half  a 
dozen  transport  officers  in  as  many  British  possessions, 
is  delightful  reading.  Perhaps  the  most  deserving 
pony  of  the  series  was  an  American  -  Indian  pony  whose 
acquaintance  Colonel  Dodge  made  in  the  great  West. 
He  offered  40  dollars  for  it,  but  the  owner  asked  600  dollars. 
He  had  ridden  this  pony  during  six  months,  when  carrying 
the  mails  between  Chehuahua  and  El  Paso,  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  apart,  through  the  territory  of  hostile  Indians, 
Apache  braves  who  would  have  tortured  and  killed  him  if 
they  had  caught  him.  He  made  this  perilous  journey  once  a 
week  on  this  pony,  hiding  all  day  and  riding  all  night  for 
three  successive  days.  For  six  months  the  pony  carried  him 
between  ninety  and  a  hundred  miles  three  nights  in  each  week. 
Burnaby  used  to  ride  forty  miles  a  day  on  his  Siberian  pony. 
The  cavalry  in  the  dash  for  Metemmeh  rode  14-hand  Arabs. 
One  day  the  regiment  travelled  forty  miles  in  eleven  and  a 
half  hours,  with  half  a  gallon  of  water  per  horse  and  four 
pounds  of  grain.  But  the  most  satisfactory  thing  about  ponies 
in  general  is  that  from  Korea  to  the  Orkneys  there  is  hardly  a 
bad  breed.  They  all  seem  able  to  do  the  maximum  of  work 
on  the  minimum  of  food.  Their  intelligence  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Everywhere  the  pony  is  kept  out  of 
doors,  and  leads  a  more  natural  life  than  the  horse. 
Its  hardiness  makes  it  a  constant  companion  of  man,  and 
it  is  everywhere  used  for  work  and  not  for  show. 
The  Shetland  pony,  the  smallest  of  his  race  and  family,  the 
greatest  prize  and  possession  of  our  childhood,  is  now  be¬ 
coming  quite  a  personage  on  his  own  account.  His  birthplace 
and  bringing-up,  his  career  and  obsequies,  are  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world’s  domestic  animals.  Born  in  hyperborean 
islands  of  a  diminutive  father  and  still  more  diminutive 
mother,  he  passes  from  pasture  to  pasture  in  boats,  till  he 
goes  to  the  South  in  a  ship  with  hundreds  of  his  companions. 
Then  he  descends  thousands  of  feet  into  the  earth,  where  he 
works  by  artificial  light  all  his  life,  and  at  his  death  is  brought 
above  ground  to  be  buried.  To  work  in  the  mines  is  the 
destiny  of  the  majority  of  Shetland  ponies.  Lord  London¬ 


derry,  kept  a  famous  stud  of  them,  presumably  for  use  in  his 
collieries.  This  stud  has  been  dispersed,  but  there  are  several 
in  the  South  of  England  in  which,  by  careful  breeding,  the 
ponies  are  kept  small.  These  are  mostly  bred  for  home  use, 
and  for  ladies’  and  children’s  pets.  But  in  the  pits  the 
Shetland  pony  is  still  indispensable.  If  it  were  not  for  him 
coal  would  be  even  dearer  than  it  is.  He  never  goes  on  strike, 
his  temper  is  admirable,  he  never  grows  restive  even  if  he 
bumps  his  head,  which  is  the  only  accident  which  commonly 
afflicts  him,  and  to  guard  against  which  the  more  thought¬ 
ful  coalowners  provide  him  with  a  leather  helmet.  Now 
that  the  pits  are  lighted  with  electric  light  the  ponies’ 
sight  does  not  suffer.  They  have  fine  stables,  with  movable 
boarded  floors,  so  that  they  never  suffer  from  thrush 
or  cracked  heels,  and  as  the  temperature  is  uniform 
they  do  not  catch  cold.  Pure  Shetlands  are  the  only  breed 
which  keeps  small  enough  to  work  in  the  seams,  even 
Iceland  ponies  proving  too  big  and  too  excitable.  There  is 
no  room  to  jump  about  in  a  coal  gallery,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  diminutive  “  Sheltie  ”  into  an  equine  mole  is  one  of  the 
greatest  tributes  to  its  placid  disposition,  and  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  its  race  never  to  be  anything  but  ponies.  In  the 
quaint  phrase  of  one  of  their  admirers  :  “  There  are  no  ponies 
small  enough  to  push  the  Shetlands  out  of  their  deserved 
position.”  For  all  that,  we  hope  that  a  time  will  come  when 
the  Shetlands’  place  underground  may  be  taken  by  electric 
traction,  as  the  ponies  took  the  place  of  the  women  and 
“  butty  boys  ”  who  pulled  and  pushed  the  corves  in  the  bad 
old  days,  and  that  the  ponies  may  drink  the  waters  of  forget 
fulness  and  come  up  to  the  air  and  light  again. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


JAPANESE  AMERICA. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — An  obvious  commentary  upon  the  title  of  this  letter 
might  take  the  form  of  saying  “Anglo-Saxon  America  we 
know,  and  Spanish  and  Portuguese ;  even  German  America 
has  recently  been  discovered  in  Guatemala ;  but  as  for 
Japanese  America,  there  is  no  such  place.”  Strictly  speaking, 
and  just  for  the  moment,  this  is  true  enough,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  continue  true  much  longer.  It  is  not  yet  so  fully 
recognised  as  it  should  be  that  Japan  is  undergoing  a  process 
of  expansion,  that  she  is  desirous  of  playing  a  part  upon  a 
larger  stage  than  that  represented  by  the  territories  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  her  own  shores,  that,  in  fact,  she  must  for 
the  future  be  reckoned  with  as  at  least  a  candidate  for  world- 
power.  Her  movement  in  this  direction  is  not  primarily 
prompted  by  political  ambition,  though  national  pride  has  no 
doubt  a  part  in  it.  The  tendency  is  natural,  almost  inevitable, 
largely  influenced  by  commercial  considerations,  but  haring 
its  real  origin,  its  true  causa  causans,  in  the  inexorable  pres¬ 
sure  of  increasing  population  within  the  limited  area  of  the 
Japanese  islands  proper.  The  acquisition  of  Formosa  has  for 
various  reasons  failed  to  afford  the  relief  which  was 
expected  to  result  from  it,  and  Korea,  for  the  present 
at  all  events,  is  unavailable  for  purposes  of  settlement 
save  of  a  sporadic  and  incidental  character.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  Japan  has  been  compelled  to  go  further  afield  in 
search  of  a  suitable  emigration  ground,  and,  startlingly 
enough,  she  appears  to  have  found  it  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Tokio  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  at  first  sight  there  would  not  seem  to  be  any  common 
interests  between  the  countries  of  which  these  two  places  are 
the  respective  capitals.  It  has,  nevertheless,  commended  itself 
to  the  Governments  of  Argentina  and  Japan  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  commerce  and  friendship  of  the  usual  type,  which 
has  been  signed  by  their  Ministers  at  Washington,  and  when 
this  document  has  been  duly  ratified,  diplomatic  relations  will 
be  formally  opened  and  Legations  established.  By  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  Japan  is  to  enjoy  in  Argentina  the  rights 
accorded  to  the  most  favoured  nation,  a  provision  which  will 
doubtless  prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  trade  of  Japan, 
where  exports  are  largely  and  steadily  increasing  and  new 
markets  are  being  sought  for.  Probably,  however,  the  genuine 
inwardness  of  the  treaty  and  the  motive  cause  for  its  negotia¬ 
tion  are  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  organised  and 
systematic  emigration  on  a  large  scale  is  being  arranged  for 
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from  Japan  to  Argentina.  The  Government  at  Buenos  Ayres 
has  granted  a  concession  of  two  hundred  square  leagues  of 
land  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Pilcomayo  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  agricultural  colony,  and  by  the  conditions 
of  the  contract  twenty  thousand  Japanese  settlers  are  to 
be  planted  in  this  territory.  The  agreement,  superficially 
considered,  seems,  perhaps,  commonplace  and  unimportant, 
but  it  is  really  significant,  and  must,  almost  certainly,  lead  to 
very  far-reaching  consequences.  It  should  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  colonisation  of  South  America  is  proceeding  on 
special  and  peculiar  lines.  Although  the  great  peninsula 
lying  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
is,  in  a  political  sense,  entirely  occupied,  and  its  full  title 
claimed  by  its  constituent  States,  yet  these  amongst  them¬ 
selves  tend  in  a  very  curious  way  towards  the  establishment 
and  continuance  of  a  system  of  separatism  which  is  not  South 
American,  but  has  its  basis  in  the  abiding  relations  of  the 
sectional  parts  with  the  countries  of  their  origin.  The  immi¬ 
grants,  as  a  rule,  are  not  absorbed  into  the  general  population, 
as  is  the  case  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  frequently  form  themselves  according  to  nation¬ 
ality  into  so  many  self-contained  and  semi-independent  com¬ 
munities,  and  there  is  quite  sufficient  precedent  to  justify  the 
belief  that  such  will  be  the  outcome  of  Japanese  emigration 
to  Argentina.  That  Republic  furnishes  already  a  striking 
illustration,  a  concrete  instance,  of  the  way  in  which  its 
colonists  assert  the  principle  and  perpetuate  the  fact  of  racial 
distinction.  Only  last  year  a  deputation  visited  this  country 
in  order  to  rn-ge  upon  the  Government  the  claims,  as  Britons, 
of  the  interesting  little  Welsh  settlement  of  Chupat,  in  Pata¬ 
gonia,  which,  though  administratively  in  Argentina,  is  socially 
and  in  sentiment  quite  outside  it,  being  in  blood,  language, 
and  religion  a  veritable  transplanted  fragment  of  the 
Principality  of  Wales.  The  same  kind  of  thing  is,  in 
the  making,  observable  elsewhere.  In  1898  Venezuela 
contracted  with  an  Italian  Colonisation  Society  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  settle  in  a  specified  district  “a  minimum  of  a 
thousand  families  per  annum  for  fifteen  years,”  the  Society, 
on  its  part,  undertaking  certain  financial  obligations. 
Negotiations  of  a  like  sort  are  now  being  carried  on 
between  Brazil  and  Germany  by  which  German  settlers 
would  be  established  in  the  provinces  of  San  Paulo,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Pacana,  and  Santa  Catarina,  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  “their  perfect  political  independ¬ 
ence”  is  guaranteed.  It  is  fully  understood  by  Brazil  that 
this  proviso  amounts  essentially  to  a  surrender  of  sovereignty, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  diplomacy  may  discover  a  convenient 
formula  wherewith  to  gloss  over  this  awkward  point,  and 
once  the  matter  has  been  settled  with  Germany,  it  is 
expected  that  similar  Conventions  will  be  entered  into  with 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  and  perhaps  with  other  countries. 
For  more  reasons  than  one  it  is  a  subject  for  satisfaction  that 
Japan  has  found  so  suitable  an  outlet  for  her  surplus  popula¬ 
tion.  Her  necessity  in  this  kind  was  not  without  a  certain 
potentiality  of  menace  to  the  general  peace,  and  at  one  time 
it  even  threatened  to  develop  into  a  possible  danger  to  the 
integrity  of  the  British  Empire.  The  fact  may  not  be  com¬ 
monly  known,  or  is  perhaps  forgotten,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  only  a  few  years  ago  “  the  Island  Empire  of  the 
East  ”  was  casting  longing  eyes  upon  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
Northern  Australia.  This  was  in  1896,  when  Japan  was 
suffering  simultaneously  from  the  “  swelled  head  ”  induced  by 
her  easy  triumph  over  China,  and  also  from  the  mortification 
caused  by  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  her  victory.  At  that  time  a  scheme  was  openly 
being  discussed  in  military  and  official  circles  in  Tokio  by 
which  m  the  event,  as  was  considered  not  improbable,  of 
complications  arising  with  this  country  a  J apanese  settlement 
might  be  established — forcibly  if  necessary — somewhere  about 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Such  a  project  was,  of  course,  im¬ 
practicable,  and  would  now  be  impossible,  but  it  was  more  or 
less  seriously  entertained.  It  was  in  the  air,  and  a  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Tasmania  publicly  declared  that 
he  had  had  as  a  fellow-traveller  from  Yokohama  to  Sydney  an 
official  of  the  Japanese  Intelligence  Department  who  was 
charged  with  a  mission  to  Queensland  and  West  Australia, 
“with  the  object  of  ascertaining  openings  for  labom-,  and 
lands  suitable  for  the  growth  of  tropical  products.”  It  is 
altogether  «certain  that 'the  Australian  Commonwealth  would 
not  for  a  moment  tolerate  anything  in  the  nature  of  whole¬ 


sale  immigration  from  Japan.  Such  an  attempt  is  not  now 
likely  to  be  so  much  as  proposed,  and  it  is  well  that  a  likely 
cause  of  friction  has  been  removed.  Argentina,  as  we  see,  is 
ready  to  welcome  the  Japanese  settler  as  a  means  of  utilis¬ 
ing  her  vast  and,  at  present,  unprofitable  domains,  where  the 
population  does  not  amount  to  more  than  2'5  per  square  mile, 
being  the  lowest  rate  which  obtains  even  in  sparsely -peopled 
South  America.  If  the  experiment  proves  successful,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  turn  out  un¬ 
favourably,  then  the  twenty  thousand  settlers  above  referred  to 
will  be  probably  only  a  first  instalment.  There  is  capacity  for 
almost  infinite  repetition  in  the  supply  of  land  and  of  people 
to  occupy  it,  and  Japan  seems  to  have  taken  a  long  step 
towards  the  settlement  of  what  in  an  economic  sense  is  her 
gravest  practical  difficulty.  It  may  be  that  the  manner  of  her 
solution  of  this  question  of  her  own  will  have  the  effect  of 
adding  a  new  complexity  to  the  larger  problem  of  East  and 
West.  Once  Japan  has  made  good  her  foothold  upon  the 
American  Continent  it  would  not  be  easy  to  forecast  the  issue 
of  so  suggestive  an  event.  The  exceptional  status  occupied 
by  the  colonies  of  foreigners,  as  distinguished  from  th® 
colonial  possessions  of  foreign  Powers,  in  South  America  sup¬ 
plies  all  the  conditions  requisite  to  lead  to  international  com¬ 
plications,  and  the  entry  of  Japan  will  furnish  an  additional 
element  of  danger.  Sooner  or  later  the  confused  relations  of 
these  colonies  to  their  local  suzerains  and  to  their  mother- 
countries  is  bound  to  conflict  with  the  modern  interpretation 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  That  famous  declaration  asserted 
that  the  American  Continents  were  “  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonisation  by  any  European  Power.” 
Literally,  of  course,  Japan  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  definition,  but  she  is  included  in  its  spirit,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  statesmen  of  Washington  to  differentiate 
between  Europe  and  Asia  if  ever  they  felt  compelled  to  make 
good  their  rather  shadowy  claim  to  the  guardianship  of  South 
America. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  C.  M,  Arundeel. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Can  the  Spectator  spare  room  for  the  following 
memoranda  on  the  future  government  of  South  Africa? 
(1)  The  idea  that  the  problem  before  us  in  South  Africa 
is  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  successfully  solved 
in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  is  a  dangerous 
illusion.  In  these  three  Colonies  the  “  natives  ”  were 
a  negligible  quantity,  whereas  in  South  Africa  they  are 
enormously  preponderant,  the  proportion  between  them 
and  the  white  races  being,  I  believe,  three  or  four  to 
one.  (2)  As  we  prevent  the  natives  nowadays  from  fighting 
among  themselves,  they  are,  according  to  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
“  giving  most  of  their  energies  to  the  multiplication  of 
children.”  Hence  it  seems  very  probable  that  their  prepon¬ 
derance  over  the  white  races  will  increase  rather  than  diminish 
in  the  future.  (3)  An  obvious  solution  of  our  South  African 
problem  would  be  the  abolition  of  representative  government 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Indian  system, — viz.,  a  Yiceroy,  with 
Governors  for  the  various  States.  But  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  would  hardly  consent  to  surrender  their  Constitutions, 
and  no  statesman  at  home  would  desire  to  put  any  pressure 
upon  them  to  do  so.  (4)  Assuming  that  the  representative 
system  of  government  must  be  retained,  we  have,  then,  before 
us  in  South  Africa  an  entirely  new  problem, — viz.,  how  to 
provide  a  suitable  government  of  that  description  for  a  mixed 
population  of  the  white  and  black  races  where  the  blacks  largely 
preponderate,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  if  fairly  treated. 

(5)  To  the  Boer  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  States  the 
idea  of  giving  votes  to  Kaffirs  was  unthinkable.  But  in 

(6)  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  natives  are  admitted  to  the 
suffrage,  and  frequently  exercise  it  under  certain  conditions  as 
to  education  and  property.  (7)  It  is  obviously  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  white  races  to  apply  themselves  diligently  to  the 
education  and  civilisation  of  the  blacks  if  the  result  in  a 
generation  or  two  must  surely  be  that  the  blacks,  by  superior 
weight  of  votes,  will  supersede  the  whites  and  take  possession 
of  the  Government.  (8)  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  no 
white  race  will  submit  to  be  ruled  by  blacks.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  provide  against  the  black  vote  ultimately,  and  perhaps 
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after  bitter  struggle,  swamping  the  white  vote,  or  how  are  we 
to  direct  the  fair  aspirations  of  the  civilised  blacks  into 
channels  which  will  not  threaten  white  predominance  ?  (9)  A 
warning  of  the  grave  danger  before  us  in  South  Africa  may 
be  read  in  the  bitterly  hostile  feelings  raging  between  whites 
and  blacks  in  those  ex-slave  States  of  the  American  Union 
where  the  coloured  men  are  most  numerous.  It  seems  that 
some  of  those  States,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  have  actually 
succeeded  in  disfranchising  the  coloured  people  altogether, 
and  hopes  are  freely  expressed  that  the  negro  will  gradually 
“  die  out.”  He  certainly  will  not  die  out  in  South  Africa,  or 
dwindle  as  the  Red-men  are  doing  in  Canada,  the  Maori  in 
Hew  Zealand,  and  the  aborigines  in  Australia.  Our  public 
writers  dwell  often  and  impressively  on  the  difficulty  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  Dutch  and  British  after  the  war,  but  these  two  races 
will  be  forced  into  union  by  the  Kaffir  pressure.  The  real 
difficulty  is  to  provide  a  modus  vivendi  for  white  and  black 
together  under  the  representative  system  of  government. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  D. 


CAN  THE  DUTCH  BE  ABSORBED? 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Tour  correspondent  “  H.”  in  his  letter,  “  Can  the  Dutch 
be  Absorbed  ?  ”  in  the  Spectator  of  September  22nd,  asks  with 
doubt  if  any  Dutch,  as  distinct  from  German,  was  spoken  in 
New  York  as  late  as  1776  ?  It  certainly  was,  and  at  a  later 
period.  I  have  lately  prepared  from  family  papers  for  private 
circulation  the  memoirs  of  a  lady  of  Dutch  descent  whose 
connection  with  American  statesmen  and  soldiers  might 
make  her  life  one  of  general  interest.  Born  in  1782  in  New 
Tork  State,  married  in  1802  and  removing  to  New  Jersey,  she 
lived  till  1883,  retaining  all  her  faculties  till  the  very  last. 
Her  recollections  were  full  of  information.  She  has  often  re¬ 
peated  the  fact  of  her  never  having  heard  a  sermon  preached 
in  English  till  after  she  was  forty  years  old.  This  can  hardly, 
in  these  times  of  amalgamation,  be  the  case  even  in  the  hill 
towns  back  of  the  Hudson,  where  the  Dutch  speech  lingered 
longest ;  but  the  Dutch  surnames  are  still  very  widely  spread 
in  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey,  and  Dutch  sentiment  is  yet 
strong  enough  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  pro-Boer  feeling  in  the 
race.  It  was  slow  to  absorb  by  marriage,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Governor  of  New  Tork,  and  Republican  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  having  but  just  now  asserted 
that  he  has  not  a  single  ancestor  of  English  blood. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  A.  B.  P. 


THE  PROJECTED  ABEROROMBT  MONUMENT  AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  protest  against  your  endorsement, 
in  the  Spectator  of  October  20th,  of  an  act  of  questionable 
international  courtesy,  —  the  projected  monument  to  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  at  Alexandria?  Egypt  is  not  British 
territory,  and  to  erect  a  monument  to  a  British  victor  on 
Egyptian  soil  can  hardly  fail  to  be  resented  by  the  French  as 
an  improper  use  of  our  position  in  Egypt.  The  inexpediency 
of  this  action  is  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  the  studiously 
correct  attitude  of  the  French  colony  in  Egypt.  The  centenary 
of  1801  follows  hard  on  the  centenaries  of  1798  and  1799.  The 
French,  however,  during  the  past  two  year's  never  proposed  to 
erect  statues,  or  even  to  hold  demonstrations,  in  honour-  of 
Bonaparte,  Kleber,  and  Desaix,  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  and  all  the  glorious  exploits 
recorded  on  the  temple  walls  of  Philae.  During  the  twenty  years 
1892-1912  the  French  have  an  opportunity,  if  they  so  wish,  of 
celebrating  centenary  triumphs  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Most  of  these  can,  if  they  wish,  retaliate  by  celebrating  anti¬ 
triumphs  of  their  own.  That  this  has  not  been  done  testifies 
to  a  general  feeling  that  this  is  hardly  a  dignified  occupation 
for  great  nations.  If  we  hold  an  Alexandria  celebration  next 
year-,  we  invite  Buenos  Ayres  and  Walcheren  celebrations  for 
the  coming  years,  to  say  nothing  of  Bergen  and  Bois-le-Duc 
triumphs,  the  centenaries  of  which  have  already  gone  by.  By 
all  means  let  us  erect  a  monument  to  our  great  countryman ; 
but  let  it  be  a  pacific  memorial  at  home,  to  mark  the  centenary 
of  his  death ;  not  a  bellicose  trophy  on  the  scene  of  his  victory> 
recalling,  to  sensibilities  still  smarting  under  a  fresh  humilia¬ 
tion,  the  death-blow  dealt  to  Franco-Egyptian  dreams,  and  all 


the  bitter  disillusionments  which  separate  the  epoch  of  the 
Pyramids  from  the  epoch  of  Fashoda. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Stocks,  Tring.  Arnold  Ward. 

[We  print  our  co  rrespondent’s  letter,  but  it  is  in  our 
opinion  absurd  to  manufacture  a  slight  to  France  out  of 
the  very  natural  desire  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  a 
brave  man  at  the  place  where  he  met  his  death.  The  French 
are,  we  believe,  the  last  nation  in  the  world  to  object  to  com¬ 
memorating  fitly  the  death  of  a  great  soldier  in  action. — Ed. 
Spectator .] 


SCOTTISH  GAELIC. 

[To  the  Editor  of  thb  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  question  whether  Gaelic,  meaning  by  that  term 
Scottish  Gaelic,  will  live  is  so  important  that  I  venture  to  lay 
before  yoiu-  readers  the  conclusions  which  lead  me  to  think 
that  under  favourable  conditions  it  has  a  reasonable  chance 
of  life.  It  is  being  increasingly  studied  by  the  higher  classes 
of  Scottish  society,  and  by  others  who  originally  had  only 
English.  The  minister  of  Bimessan,  in  Mull,  tells  me  that 
whereas  at  the  opening  of  his  ministry  he  could  hardly  speak 
it  at  all,  Gaelic  has  become  to  him  so  familiar  that  he  thinks 
in  that  language,  and  finds  some  difficulty  in  expressing  him¬ 
self  adequately  and  easily  in  English.  It  is  being  taught  in 
the  schools.  At  Iona,  for  example,  only  English  was  taught 
of  late.  The  new  schoolmaster  intends  that  in  the  lower 
standards  English  and  Gaelic  shall  alike  be  taught.  It  is 
widely  preached  and  spoken  not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  at  present  residing  on  Iona  a  Mr. 
Morrison,  who  was  for  forty-eight  years  in  the  United  States. 
In  a  town  of  six  miles  square  (it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
population,  for  I  presume  that  large  quantities  of  farm-land 
are  included  in  this  district),  the  population  is  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  Highlanders  from  South  Uist  and  Kintyre,  and 
Gaelic  is  the  language  of  ordinary  talk  and  worship.  In 
Canada  it  is  said  that  more  Gaelic  is  spoken  than  in  Scotland 
herself.  It  remains  for  me  to  urge  that  in  England  some 
attention  at  least  should  be  paid  to  the  claims  of  this  ancient 
language.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Gaelic  was  a 
literary  language  when  English  was  still  spoken  by  undis¬ 
ciplined  savages,  and  that  Tiree,  the  island  from  which  I 
write,  was  Christian  before  St.  Augustine  landed  near  Canter¬ 
bury. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  R.  Younghusband. 

Tiree ,  by  Oban. 


THE  ENGLISH  CAPTAIN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  curious  poem  rendered  from  the  Norwegian 
by  Herman  Merivale,  and  published  in  the  Spectator  of 
October  20th,  there  is  a  very  strange  historical  blunder.  The 
“  English  Captain  ”  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Copenhagen 
speaks  of  the  wounds  and  the  medals  he  received  and  won  at 
Trafalgar,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  instances  of  second-sight 
on  record,  and  not  altogether  a  pleasant  one.  Of  course,  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen  was  prior  to  that  of  Trafalgar. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  H.  Jordan. 

Berkshire  Club,  Reading. 

[Mr.  Merivale’s  history  is  quite  sound.  It  is  evident  from 
the  poem  that  the  second  action  at  Copenhagen  is  alluded  to, 
and  not  the  first.  The  second  action  under  Admiral  Gambiei 
and  Lord  Cathcart  took  place  in  1807,  two  years  aftei 
Trafalgar.  The  first  action  was  of  course  in  1801. — Ed 
Spectator .] 

A  CORRECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — The  Spectator  of  October  6th  says  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
addressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  Greek. 
( Qusere ,  Modern  Greek?)  But  was  it  not  in  Italian  Mr. 
Gladstone  spoke  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  M. 

[Yes  ;  we  believe  our  correspondent  is  right,  and  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  spoke  in  Italian. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 
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POETRY. 

“  MEN,  NOT  WALLS,  MAKE  A  CITY.” 
London  Town,  hear  a  ditty, 

While  we  crown  our  comrades  true? 

“  Men,  not  walls,  make  a  city  ” ; 

ID  befals  when  men  are  few,— 

Ill  indeed  when  from  his  duty 
Into  greed  the  burgess  falls, 

Every  hand  on  bribe  and  booty — ■ 

How  shall  stand  that  City’s  walls  ? 

Never  yet,  upon  thine  annals 
Hath  been  writ  such  a  shame  ; 

Never  down  such  crooked  channels, 

London  Town,  thy  commerce  came. 

On  the  poor  no  tyrant  burden. 

Debt  secure  and  sacred  trust, 

Honest  gain  and  generous  guerdon, 

These  remain  thy  record  just. 

Therefore  still  through  all  thy  story 
Loyal  -will  thy  train-bands  led 
Forth  to  feats  of  patriot  glory, 

Back  through  streets  with  bays  o'erspread. 

Therefore  last  when  loud  with  warning 
Blast  on  blast  the  muster  rang, 

As  of  old  all  peril  scorning 

Forth  thy  bold  young  burghers  sprang ; 

Faced  the  fight,  endured  the  prison, 

Through  the  night  of  doubt  and  gloom, 

Till  the  Empire’s  star  new  risen 
Chased  afar  the  clouds  of  doom. 

Therefore,  when  their  ranks  come  marching 
Home  again  with  flashing  feet, 

Under  bays  of  triumph  arching 
City  ways  and  City  street ; 

London,  lift  to  God  thanksgiving 
For  His  gift  that  passes  all — 

For  thy  heroes,  dead  and  living, 

Who  have  made  the  City  wall. 

Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 


B  OOK  S. 

DR.  CONAN  DOYLE  ON  THE  WAR.* 

The  conditions  under  which  Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s  animated  and 
valuable  record  was  written,  while  excluding  the  qualities  of 
finality  or  absolute  precision  of  detail,  at  any  rate  relieve  it 
from  the  dangers  of  red-hot  impressionism.  The  greater  part 
of  it,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  was  written  in  a  hospital 
tent  in  the  intervals  of  duty  during  the  epidemic  at  Bloem¬ 
fontein.  “  Often  the  only  documents  which  I  had  to  consult 
were  the  convalescent  officers  and  men  under  my  care.”  But 
as  a  set-off  to  these  drawbacks,  he  had  “  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  this  great  drama,  of  meet¬ 
ing  many  of  the  chief  actors  in  it,  and  of  seeing  with  my  own 
eyes  something  of  the  actual  operations.”  He  further  availed 
himself  freely  of  his  facilities  for  conversing  on  military  and 
political  questions  with  the  Boers — “  these  hard-bitten  farmers 
with  their  ancient  theology  and  their  inconveniently  modern 
rifles” — of  whom  he  invariably  speaks  with  respect,  often 
with  admiration.  When  to  these  opportunities  are  added  that 
manly  temper  and  command  of  forcible  and  picturesque 
language  which  have  won  him  distinction  in  the  field  of  fiction, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  result  should  prove  as 
engrossing  as  any  of  his  novels. 

The  concise  historical  summary  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  Republics,  and  of  the  events  that  immediately 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  is  marked  by  the  dis¬ 
passionateness  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  book.  Dr. 
Doyle  has  no  quarrel  with  Afrikander  aspirations ;  he 
is  none  the  left  convinced  that  their  realisation  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  ultimate  wellbeing  of  South  Africa. 

*  The  Great  Boer  War.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
[7s.  GdJ 


He  holds  no  brief  for  the  British  Government  in  the  past, 
which  he  sums  up  as  in  the  main  “  mild,  clean,  honest,  tact¬ 
less,  and  inconsistent  ” ;  nor  for  our  diplomacy  since  1880. 
But  he  has  no  great  difficulty  in  showing  that  Great  Britain 
has  always  been  the  enemy  of  race  ascendency,  and  in  regard 
to  the  native  question,  Ministry  after  Ministry  has  adhered  to 
the  maxim  that  “  British  justice,  if  not  blind,  should  at  least  be 
colour-blind.”  He  admits  errors  of  unsympathetic  adminis¬ 
tration  and  aggravating  circumlocution,  but  he  sets  forth  none 
the  less  clearly  the  risks  of  mistaken  magnanimity ;  he  sees 
the  disgraceful  Jameson  Raid  in  its  true  perspective,  not  as 
an  insuperable  bar  to  reconciliation,  but  as  the  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  President  Ki-uger’s  career ;  and  he  effectively  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  fallacy  that  the  war  was  a  capitalists’  war.  If  any 
proof  were  needed  at  this  time  of  day  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Johannesburg  Outlanders,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  splendid  record  of  the  Imperial  Light  Horse.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known,  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  makes  no  mention 
of  it,  that  the  members  of  this  corps,  Outlanders  of  every 
grade  from  capitalists  to  clerks,  took  an  oath  never  to  be 
taken  alive,  and  that  the  oath  has  never  been  broken.  Dr. 
Doyle  not  only  shows  how  the  true  issues  were  obscured  by 
the  Raid,  but  how  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  Johannes - 
burghers  was  misrepresented  and  maligned.  The  extent  and 
nature  of  the  “  questionable  forces  ”  behind  them,  in  spite  of 
two  Commissions  of  inquiry,  have  never  been  properly  revealed, 
and,  in  Dr.  Doyle’s  words,  “  it  is  clear  that  the  Boers  bitterly 
resented,  and  with  justice,  the  immunity  of  Rhodes.”  On  the 
subsequent  part  played  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  whose  great  qualities 
he  freely  acknowledges,  Dr.  Doyle  speaks  with  judicial 
severity : — 

“He  may  be  a  Napoleon  of  peace,  but  his  warmest  friends 
could  never  describe  him  as  a  Napoleon  of  war,  for  his  military 
forecasts  have  been  erroneous  and  the  management  of  the  Jameson 
fiasco  certainly  inspires  no  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  any 
one  concerned.  That  his  intentions  were  of  the  best,  and  that 
he  had  the  good  of  the  Empire  at  heart,  may  be  freely  granted ; 
but  that  these  motives  should  lead  him  to  cabal  against,  and 
even  threaten,  the  military  governor,  or  that  he  should  attempt 
to  force  Lord  Roberts’s  hand  in  a  military  operation,  is  most 
deplorable.  Every  credit  may  be  given  to  him  for  all  his  aid  to 
the  military — he  gave  with  a  good  grace  what  the  garrison  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  commandeer — but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
town  would  have  been  more  united,  and  therefore  stronger, 
without  his  presence.  Colonel  Kekewich  and  his  chief  staff 
officer.  Major  O’Meara,  were  as  much  plagued  by  intrigue  within 
as  by  the  Boers  without.” 

It  may  be  added  as  a  proof  of  Dr.  Doyle’s  just  sense  of  per¬ 
spective  that  he  refuses  to  devote  much  space  to  the  siege,  or 
as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  the  investment,  of  Kimberley. 

Turning  to  the  narrative  of  the  warlike  operations,  a  terse 
yet  animated  record,  enlivened  by  many  vigorous  pen  portraits 
of  the  British  and  Boer  leaders,  we  may  note  amongst  its  many 
excellent  features  a  generous  appreciation  of  the  fine  qualities 
of  our  opponents — notably  their  entire  absence  of  exultation 
in  the  hour  of  victory — and  a  sparing  yet  effective  use  of 
criticism.  Dr.  Doyle  points  out  how  often  our  tactical 
victories  were  strategic  defeats.  He  tells,  not  without  emotion, 
but  without  extravagance,  the  terrible  story  of  Magersfontein 
and  Colenso,  of  Stormberg  and  Spion  Kop.  He  notes  that 
“it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  generals  as  men,  but  to  their 
detriment  as  soldiers,  that  they  seem  throughout  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  have  shown  extraordinary  little  powers  of 
dissimulation.”  He  might  have  devoted  more  room  to  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  dramatic  and  crucial  moment 
of  the  entire  campaign,  the  repulse  of  the  great  assault 
on  Ladysmith  on  January  6th,  culminating  in  the  Homeric 
series  of  hand-to-hand  encounters  between  British  officers 
and  Boer  commandants,  but  the  significance  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  is  fully  realised,  and  full  justice  is  done  to  the  splendid 
achievements  of  Lieutenant  Digby- Jones,  who  had  earned  the 
Y.C.  at  least  twice  before  he  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
In  relating  the  further  course  of  the  campaign  Dr.  Doyle 
throws  into  proper  relief  the  services  rendered  by  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  transport  and  commissariat.  He  dissociates 
himself  entirely  from  the  violent  attacks  on  Lord  Kitchener, 
without  exempting  his  generalship  from  temperate  criticism. 
He  pays  a  due  tribute  not  only  to  the  broad  sweep  of  Lord 
Roberts’s  strategy,  but  to  the  self-command  and  patience 
which  never  let  him  be  diverted  from  his  main  aims  by 
regrettable  mishaps.  And  it  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  the 
author’s  self-suppression  that  he  should  only  devote  a  couple 
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of  pages  to  the  episode  in  which  he  himself  bore  so  honour¬ 
able  a  part, — the  enteric  outbreak  at  Bloemfontein.  But 
though  his  remarks  on  the  epidemic  are  brief,  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  pointed.  He  regards  it  as  the  greatest  misfortune 
of  the  campaign,  and  in  a  notable  passage  emphasises  the 
necessity  of  preventive  measures : — 

“  Enteric  fever  is  always  endemic  in  the  country,  and  especi¬ 
ally  at  Bloemfontein,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  severe 
outbreak  had  its  origin  in  the  Paardeberg  water.  All  through 
the  campaign,  while  the  machinery  for  curing  disease  was  excel¬ 
lent,  that  for  preventing  it  was  elementary  or  absent.  If  bad 
water  can  cost  us  more  than  all  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  then 
surely  it  is  worth  our  while  to  make  the  drinking  of  unboiled 
water  a  stringent  military  offence,  and  to  attach  to  every  com¬ 
pany  and  squadron  the  most  rapid  and  efficient  means  for  boiling 
it — for  filtering  alone  is  useless.  An  incessant  trouble  it  would 
be,  but  it  would  have  saved  a  division  for  the  army.  It  is  heart¬ 
rending  for  the  medical  man  who  has  emerged  from  a  hospital 
full  of  water-born  pestilence  to  see  a  regimental  water-cart  being 
filled,  without  protest,  at  some  polluted  wayside  pool.  With 
precautions  and  with  inoculation  all  those  lives  might  have  been 
saved.  The  fever  died  down.. with  the  advance  of  the  troops  and 
the  coming  of  the  colder  weather.” 

In  the  record  of  recent  operations — brought  down  to  the 
close  of  September — the  role  of  hero  is  inevitably  assigned  to 
the  wily  and  indefatigable  De  Wet,  whose  only  unsportsman¬ 
like  action,  according  to  Dr.  Doyle,  was  his  burning  of  the 
mails  at  Roodeval.  Charred  fragments  of  these  home  letters 
are  still  blowing  about  the  veldt,  and  Dr.  Doyle  mentions 
seeing  one  himself  which  began :  “  I  hope  you  have  killed  all 
those  Boers  by  now.”  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Kruger  at  Lourenco 
Marques  is  commented  on  by  Dr.  Doyle  in  a  passage  which 
may  be  quoted  in  illustration  at  once  of  the  style  and  temper 
of  the  author : — 

‘‘On  September  11th  an  incident  had  occurred  which  must 
have  shown  the  most  credulous  believer  in  Boer  prowess  that 
their  cause  was  indeed  lost.  On  that  date  Paul  Kruger,  a 
refugee  from  the  country  which  he  had  ruined,  arrived  at 
Lourenco  Marques,  abandoning  his  beaten  commandoes  and  his 
deluded  burghers.  How  much  had  happened  since  those  distant 
days  when  as  a  little  herdsboy  he  had  walked  behind  the 
bullocks  on  the  great  northward  trek  !  How  piteous  this  ending 
to  all  his  strivings  and  his  plottings  !  A  life  which  might  have 
closed  amid  the  reverence  of  a  nation  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world  was  destined  to  finish  in  exile,  impotent  and  undignified. 
Strange  thoughts  must  have  come  to  him  during  those  hours  of 
flight,  memories  of  his  virile  and  turbulent  youth,  of  the  first 
settlement  of  those  great  lands,  of  wild  wars  where  his  hand  was 
heavy  upon  the  natives,  of  the  triumphant  days  of  the  war  of 
independence,  when  England  seemed  to  recoil  from  the  rifles  of 
the  burghers.  And  then  the  years  of  prosperity,  the  years  when 
the  simple  farmer  found  himself  among  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  his  name  a  household  word  in  Europe,  his  State  rich  and 
powerful,  his  coffers  filled  with  the  spoil  of  the  poor  drudges  who 
worked  so  hard  and  paid  taxes  so  readily.  Those  were  his  great 
days,  the  days  when  he  hardened  his  heart  against  their  appeals 
for  justice  and  looked  beyond  his  own  borders  to  his  kinsmen  in 
the  hope  of  a  South  Africa  which  should  be  all  his  own.  And 
now  what  had  come  of  it  all  ?  A  handful  of  faithful  attendants, 
and  a  fugitive  old  man,  clutching  in  his  flight  at  his  papers  and 
his  moneybags.  The  last  of  the  old-world  Puritans,  he  departed 
poring  over  his  well-thumbed  Bible,  and  proclaiming  that  the 
troubles  of  his  country  arose,  not  from  his  own  narrow  and  cor¬ 
rupt  administration,  but  from  some  departure  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow  burghers  from  the  stricter  tenets  of  the  dopper  sect.  So 
Paul  Kruger  passed  out  from  the  active  history  of  the  world.” 

Of  the  extremely  suggestive  and  valuable  final  chapter  on 
“  Some  Military  Lessons  of  the  War  ”  we  have  already  spoken 
when  it  appeared  in  the  Cornliill  Magazine  for  October.  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle  speaks  courageously  rather  than  confidently 
about  the  future.  Of  the  Boers  generally  he  says  that  if  we 
could  only  have  them  as  willing  fellow-citizens,  they  are  worth 
more  than  all  the  gold  mines  of  their  country.  He  predicts 
more  difficulty  with  the  Orange  River  Colony  than  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  as  the  former  is  likely  to  remain  exclusively  Dutch,  and 
sums  up  the  chances  of  settlement  in  the  last  passage  that 
we  can  quote  from  an  honest  and  able  book : — 

“  Kruger’s  downfall  should  teach  us  that  it  is  not  rifles  but 
Justice  which  is  the  title-deed  of  a  nation.  The  British  flag 
under  our  best  administrators  will  mean  clean  government, 
honest  laws,  liberty  and  equality  to  all  men.  So  long  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  so  we  shall  hold  South  Africa.  When,  out  of  fear  or 
sloth  or  greed,  we  fall  from  that  ideal,  we  may  know  that  we  are 
stricken  with  that  disease  which  has  killed  every  great  empire 
which  has  gone  before  us.” 


THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  DICKENS* 

It  is  always  delightful  to  have  a  good  excuse  for  re-reading 
the  classics  of  fiction.  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  in  their 
“  Authentic  Edition  ”  have  provided  us  with  an  irre¬ 
sistible  reason  for  reopening  our  Dickens,  and  not  satisfied 
with  reading  the  two  novels  (The  Pickwick  Papers  and  the 
Tale  of  Two  Cities)  which  are  all  that  are  given  us  at  first,  we 
may  take  down  the  well-worn  volumes  from  the  bookshelves 
and  again  renew  our  acquaintance  with  a  crowd  of  old 
friends  whom  we  have  rather,  perhaps,  neglected  of  late.  Of 
course,  the  first  question  which  the  impartial  critic  will  ask 
himself  is,  how  have  the  novels  stood  the  test  of  time  ? 
Fashions  of  thought  and  fashions  of  feeling  have  all  changed, 
and  the  sentiment  of  Dickens,  because  it  is  not  cast  in  the 
form  now  in  vogue,  seems  to  us  mawkish  and  absurd. 
No  modern  author,  to  take  an  instance  from  David  Copper- 
field,  would  write  of  the  fisherman  class  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  “middle  ”  middle  class.  To-day  our  best  fiction  is 
either  of  the  slums  slummy,  or  deals  with  the  Peerage 
and  the  decidedly  upper  middle  class.  The  points  which  have 
not  suffered  in  Dickens  are  his  humour  and  his  astonish¬ 
ing  vigour.  The  amount  of  “stuff”  he  put  into  each 
novel  is  something  prodigious.  The  modern  novelist  may 
remorselessly  conduct  his  hero  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
but  yet  his  work  will  appear  thin  and  attenuated  beside  that 
of  Dickens,  for  in  the  most  favourable  cases  it  is  very  seldom 
that  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  characters  of  a  novel 
of  the  day  really  live.  The  background  is  filled  with  out¬ 
lines.  There  were  very  few  outlines  in  Dickens’s  work,  and 
a  crowd  of  subordinate  characters  spring  at  once  to  mind. 
Take,  as  examples,  Dr.  Strong,  Mrs.  Micawber  (a  brave  and 
lively  shade,  to  whom  the  writer  presents  the  most  respectful 
admiration),  Mr.  F.’s  Aunt,  Miss  Snevellieci,  the  immortal 
Crummies,  the  brothers  Cheeryble, — what  are  these  but  minor 
characters  P  Tet  one  and  all  they  are  possessed  with  a  vigour 
and  a  life  only  accorded  to  “  principals  ”  by  the  parsimonious 
novelist  of  to-day. 

Another  striking  quality  in  Dickens  is  his  exceeding  elo¬ 
quence.  When  he  bestows  a  flow  of  words  upon  one  of  his 
personages,  what  a  very  Niagara  he  gives  us  !  And  in  most 
of  his  novels  he  takes  more  than  one  opportunity  to  overwhelm 
us,  to  carry  us  away  on  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  which  leaves 
the  reader  breathless  and  half -bewildered.  Facile  princeps  in 
this  great  art  of  eloquence  is  Mrs.  Gamp.  Her  two  immortal 
discourses  on  the  occasion  of  going  down  to  the  docks  to  see 
off  the  “  Ankworks  package  ”  show  the  eloquence  of  Dickens 
at  his  best : — 

“  ‘  Which  shows,’  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  casting  up  her  eyes,  ‘  what 
a  little  way  you’ve  travelled  into  this  wale  of  life,  my  dear  young 
creetur.  As  a  good  friend  of  mine  has  frequent  made  remark  to 
me,  which  her  name,  my  love,  is  Harris,  Mrs.  Harris  through  the 
square  and  up  the  steps  a  turnin’  round  by  the  tobacker  shop, 
“  Oh  Sairey,  Sairey,  little  do  we  know  wot  lays  afore  us !  ’ 

“  Mrs.  Harris,  ma’am,”  I  says,  “  not  much,  it’s  true,  but  more 
than  you  suppoge.  Our  ealcilations,  ma’am,”  I  says,  “respectin’ 
wot  the  number  of  a  family  will  be,  comes  most  times  within  one, 
and  oftener  than  you  would  suppoge,  exact.”  “Sairey,”  says 
Mrs.  Harris,  in  a  awful  way,  “  Tell  me  wot  is  my  individgle 
number.”  “  No,  Mrs.  Harris,”  I  says  to  her,  “  ex-cuge  me,  if  you 
please.  My  own,”  I  says,  “has  fallen  out  of  three-pair  baeks, 
and  had  damp  doorsteps  settled  on  their  lungs,  and  one  was 
turned  up  smilin’  in  a  bedstead,  unbeknown.  Therefore,  ma’am,” 
I  says,  “  seek  not  to  proticipate,  but  take ’em  as  they  come  and 
as  they  go.”  Mine,’  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  1  mine  is  all  gone,  my  dear 
young  chick.  And  as  to  husbands,  there’s  a  wooden  leg  gone 
likeways  home  to  its  account,  which  in  its  constancy  of  walkin’ 
into  wine  vaults,  and  never  cornin’  out  again  ’till  fetched  by 
force,  was  quite  as  weak  as  flesh,  if  not  weaker.’  ” 

That  is  true  eloquence ;  but  even  better  is  the  actual  address 
to  the  “  Ankworks  package  ” : — 

“  ‘  Oh  drat  you !  ’  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  shaking  her  umbrella  at  it, 
‘  you’re  a  nice  spluttering  noisy  monster  for  a  delicate  young  creetur 
to  go  and  be  a  passenger  by ;  an’t  you  !  You  never  do  no  harm  in 
that  way,  do  you?  With  your  hammering,  and  roaring,  and 
hissing,  and  lamp-iling,  you  brute  !  Them  Confusion  steamers,’ 
said  Mrs.  Gamp,  shaking  her  umbrella  again,  ‘  has  done  more  to 
throw  us  out  of  our  reg’lar  work  and  bring  ewents  on  at  times 
when  nobody  counted  on  ’em  (especially  them  screeching  rail¬ 
road  ones),  than  all  the  other  frights  that  ever  was  took.  I  have 
heerd  of  one  young  man,  a  guard  upon  a  railway,  only  three  year 
opened — well  does  Mrs.  Harris  know  him,  which  indeed  he  is  her 
own  relation  by  her  sister’s  marriage  with  a  master  sawyer — as  is 
godfather  at  this  present  time  to  six-and-twenty  blessed  little 

*  The  Pickwick  Pavers  and  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Bv  Charles  Dickens. 
'  "Authentic  Edition,”  Vols.  I.  and  II.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  [5s.  each.] 
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strangers,  equally  unexpected,  and  all  on  ’ura  named  after  the 
Ingeins  as  was  the  cause.  Ugh  !  ’  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  resuming  her 
apostrophe,  ‘  one  might  easy  know  you  was  a  man's  invention, 
from  your  disregardlessness  of  the  weakness  of  our  naturs,  so 
one  might,  you  brute !  ’  ” 

In  the  same  hook,  and  as  an  example  of  eloquence  in  the 
grand  manner,  we  may  quote  the  rolling  phrases  of  one  of  the 
“  two  literary  ladies,”  who  were  “  both  transcendental,”  and 
who,  after  presenting  their  compliments  to  the  mother  of  the 
modern  Gracchi,  joined  the  little  “le-Yee,”  graced  by  the 
honourable  Elijah  Pogram  and  Mrs.  Hominy  : — 

“  ‘  Mind  and  matter,’  said  the  lady  in  the  wig,  ‘  glide  swift 
into  the  vortex  of  immensity.  Howls  the  sublime,  and  softly 
sleeps  the  calm  Ideal,  in  the  whispering  chambers  of  Imagination. 
To  hear  it,  sweet  it  is.  But  then,  outlaughs  the  stem  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  saith  to  the  Grotesque,  “  What  ho  !  arrest  for  me  that 
Agency.  Go,  bring  it  here !  ”  And  so  the  vision  fadeth.’  ” 

The  unfortunate  Flora,  the  stout  and  widowed  early  love  of 
Arthur  Clennam,  in  Little  Dorrit,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
breathlessly  eloquent  of  Dickens’s  characters.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  poor  Flora  was  always  trying  to  revive  the 
“  dear  old  days  gone  for  ever,”  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
following  discourse  she,  accompanied  by  the  late  Mr. 
Finching’s  aunt,  had  come  to  visit  Clennam  in  his  counting 
house : — 

“  ‘  One  last  remark,’  resumed  Flora,  ‘  I  was  going  to  say  I  wish 
to  make  one  last  explanation  I  wish  to  offer,  Mr.  F’s  Aunt  and 
myself  would  not  have  intruded  on  business  hours  Mr.  F  having 
been  in  business  and  though  the  wine  trade  still  business  is 
equally  business  call  it  what  you  will  and  business  habits  are 
just  the  same  as  witness  Mr.  F  himself  who  had  his  slippers 
always  on  the  mat  at  ten  minutes  before  six  in  the  afternoon  and 
his  boots  inside  the  fender  at  ten  minutes  before  eight  in  the 
morning  to  the  moment  in  all  weathers  light  or  dark — would  not 
therefore  have  intruded  without  a  motive  which  being  kindly 
meant  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  kindly  taken  Arthur,  Mr.  Clennam 
far  more  proper,  even  Doyce  and  Clennam  probably  more 

business-like.’ . ‘Very  polite  of  you  to  say  so  Arthur — 

cannot  remember  Mr.  Clennam  until  the  word  is  out,  such  is  the 
habit  of  times  for  ever  fled,  and  so  true  it  is  that  oft  in  the 
stilly  night  ere  slumber’s  chain  has  bound  people,  fond  memory 
brings  the  light  of  other  days  around  people — very  polite  but 
more  polite  than  true  I  am  afraid,  for  to  go  into  the  machinery 
business  without  so  much  as  sending  a  line  or  a  card  to  papa — I 
don’t  say  me  though  there  was  a  time  but  that  is  past  and  stern 
reality  has  now  my  gracious  never  mind — does  not  look  like  it 

you  must  confess.’ . ‘  Though  indeed,’  she  hurried  on, 

‘  nothing  else  is  to  be  expected  and  why  should  it  be  expected, 
and  if  it’s  not  to  be  expected  why  should  it  be,  and  I  am  far  from 
blaming  you  or  any  one.  When  your  mama  and  my  papa  worried 
us  to  death  and  severed  the  golden  bowl — I  mean  bond  but  I  dare 
say  you  know  what  I  mean  and  if  you  don’t  you  don’t  lose  much 
and  care  just  as  little  I  will  venture  to  add — when  they  severed 
the  golden  bond  that  bound  us  and  threw  us  into  fits  of  crying  on 
the  sofa  nearly  choked  at  least  myself  everything  was  changed 
and  in  giving  my  hand  to  Mr.  F  I  know  I  did  so  with  my  eyes 
open  but  he  was  so  very  unsettled  and  in  such  low  spirits  that  he 
had  distractedly  alluded  to  the  river  if  not  oil  of  something  from 
the  chemist’s  and  I  did  it  for  the  best.’  ” 

Ho  wonder  that  the  only  contribution  which  Mr.  F.’s 
Aunt  can  find  an  opportunity  to  make  to  the  conversation  is 
“  the  inexorable  and  awful  sentence  ”  “  There’s  mile-stones 

on  the  Dover  road  !  ” 

Another  lady  who  suffers  from  determination  of  words  to 
the  mouth  is  Mrs.  Nickleby.  who  on  one  occasion  excuses 
herself  for  fainting  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  ‘  It’s  a  weakness  in  our  family,’  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  ‘  so,  of 
Course,  I  can’t  be  blamed  for  it.  Your  grandmama,  Kate,  was 
exactly  the  same— precisely.  The  least  excitement,  the  slightest 
surprise,  she  fainted  away  directly.  I  have  heard  her  say,  often 
and  often,  that  when  she  was  a  young  lady,  and  before  she  was 
married,  she  was  turning  a  corner  into  Oxford  Street  one  day, 
when  she  ran  against  her  own  hair-dresser,  who,  it  seems,  was 
escaping  from  a  bear ; — the  mere  suddenness  of  the  encounter 
made  her  faint  away  directly.  Wait,  though,’  added  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  pausing  to  consider,  ‘  Let  me  be  sure  I’m  right.  Was 
it  her  hair-dresser  who  had  escaped  from  a  bear,  or  was  it  a 
bear  who  had  escaped  from  her  hair-dresser’s  ?  I  declare  I 
can’t  remember  just  now,  but  the  hair-dresser  was  a  very  hand¬ 
some  man,  I  know,  and  quite  a  gentleman  in  his  manners  ;  so 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  of  the  story.’  ” 

It  was  not  always  on  the  more  voluble  sex  that  Dickens 
bestowed  his  gift  of  tongues.  Although  chiefly  epistolatory, 
what  can  equal  the  polished  periods  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Micawber?  On  at  least  one  occasion  he  let  himself  go  in 
spoken  words,  and  showed  what  he  could  do  in  the  way  of  a 
flow  of  language  when  roused.  Mr.  Micawber  on  the  occasion  in 
question  had  the  melancholy  induced  by  being  confidential  clerk 
to  Uriah  Heep  enhanced  by  a  regretful  visit  to  an  ancient 
haunt.  He  had  been  to  visit  the  King’s  Bench  Prison,  “the 


serene  spot,”  as  he  remarked,  “where  some  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  my  existence  fleeted  by.”  And  the  regretful  aspirations 
toward  that  part  of  his  career  were  too  much  for  him,  for  as 
he  told  David  Copperfield :  “  When  I  was  an  inmate  of  that 
retreat  I  could  look  my  fellow- man  in  the  face  and  punch  his 
head  if  he  offended  me.  My  fellow-man  and  myself  are  no 
longer  on  those  glorious  terms.”  Later  in  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Micawber  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  broke  down  in  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  punch,  and  burst  into  tears.  On  being  askqd  to 
say  what  was  the  matter,  and  reminded  of  the  presence  of 
none  but  friends,  Mr.  Micawber  exploded  into  the  following 
harangue 

“  ‘  Among  friends,  sir  P  ’  repeated  Mr.  Micawber ;  and  all  he 
had  reserved  came  breaking  out  of  him.  'Good  Heavens,  it  is 
principally  because  I  am  among  friends  that  my  state  of  mind  is 
what  it  is.  What  is  the  matter,  gentlemen  ?  What  is  not  the 
matter?  Villainy  is  the  matter  ;  baseness  is  the  matter;  decep¬ 
tion,  fraud,  conspiracy,  are  the  matter;  and  the  name  of  the 

whole  atrocious  mass  is — Heep  !  ’ . ‘  The  struggle  is  over !  ’ 

said  Mr.  Micawber,  violently  gesticulating  with  his  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  fairly  striking  out  from  time  to  time  with  both 
arms,  as  if  he  were  swimming  under  superhuman  difficulties.  ‘  I 
will  lead  this  life  no  longer.  I  am  a  wretched  being,  cut  off  from 
everything  that  makes  life  tolerable.  I  have  been  under  a 
Taboo  in  that  infernal  scoundrel’s  service.  Give  me  back  my 
wife,  give  me  back  my  family,  substitute  Micawber  for  the  petty 
wretch  who  walks  about  in  the  boots  at  present  on  my  feet,  and 
call  upon  me  to  swallow  a  sword  to-morrow,  and  I’ll  do  it. 

With  an  appetite  !  ’ . ‘  I’ll  put  my  hand  in  no  man’s 

hand,’  said  Mr.  Micawber.  gasping,  puffing,  and  sobbing,  to  that 
degree  that  he  was  like  a  man  fighting  with  cold  water,  ‘until  I 
have  — blown  to  fragments — the — a — detestable — serpent — Heep! 
I’ll  partake  of  no  one’s  hospitality,  until  I  have — a — moved 
Mount  Vesuvius— to  eruption — on — a — the  abandoned  rascal — 
Heep!  Refreshment — a — underneath  this  roof — particularly 
punch — would — a — choke  me — unless — I  had — previously — choked 
the  eyes — out  of  the  head — a — of — interminable  cheat,  and  liar — 
Heep  !  I — a — I’ll  know  nobody — and — a — say  nothing: — and — a 
— live  nowhere — until  I  have  crushed — to— a— undiscoverable 
atoms — the  transcendent  and  immortal  hypocrite  and  perjurer — ■ 

Heep!’ . ‘No,  Copperfield! — No  communication — a — 

until— Miss  Wickfield — a — redress  from  wrongs  inflicted  by  con¬ 
summate  scoundrel —  Heep  !  ’  (I  am  quite  convinced  he  could 
not  have  uttered  three  words,  but  for  the  amazing  energy  with 
which  this  word  inspired  him  when  he  felt  it  coming.)  ‘  In¬ 
violable  secret — a — from  the  whole  world — a — no  exceptions — ■ 
this  day  week — a — at  breakfast  time — a — everybody  present — 
— including  aunt — a — and  extremely  friendly  gentleman — to  be 
at  the  hotel  at  Canterbury — a — where — Mrs.  Micawber  and  my¬ 
self — Auld  Lang  Syne  in  chorus — and — a — will  expose  intolerable 
ruffian — Heep!  No  more  to  say — a — or  listen  to  persuasion — go 
immediately — not  capable — a— bear  society — upon  the  track  of 
devoted  and  doomed  traitor — Heep  !  ’  ” 

Of  course  Mr.  Micawber  afterwards  must  needs  write  a  letter 
to  explain  the  appointment  he  has  so  breathlessly  made,  which 
epistle  is  so  entertaining  that,  but  for  the  length  this  article 
has  already  reached,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  resist  quoting 
it.  E  nough,  however,  has  been  set  before  the  reader — though 
we  have  not  even  alluded  to  Serjeant  Buzfuz  and  Mr.  Spottle- 
toe — to  give  him  some  slight  reminder  of  the  eloquence  and 
wit  lying  ready  though  half -forgotten  in  the  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN* 

The  part  played  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  public  history  of 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  so  conspicuous,  and  the 
personal  element  has  had  so  prominent  a  share  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  that  no  apology  is 
needed  for  a  book  aiming,  from  almost  any  point  of  view,  at 
the  diffusion  of  a  just  estimate  of  his  character  and  work. 
The  book  before  us  is  written  quite  frankly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  admirer, — but,  let  us  hasten  to  add,  the  admirer 
possessed  of  both  intelligence  and  good  taste.  There  is 
nothing  here  in  the  shape  of  fulsome  eulogy.  What  is  aimed 
at,  and  in  the  main  achieved,  by  the  writer,  Miss  N.  Murrell 
Marris,  is  the  orderly  setting  forth  of  the  salient  facts  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  public  career,  and  also  the  indication  of  essen¬ 
tial  aspects  of  his  more  private  life,  in  such  fashion  as  to 
enable  the  reader  at  large  to  understand  the  singular  hold 
which  he  possesses  over  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  mighty 
industrial  community  with  which  his  name  will  always  be  so 
intimately  associated,  and  though  in  a  less  degree,  yet  very 
really,  upon  the  confidence  of  the  masses  of  his  fellow-country, 
men  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  would  doubtless  have  been  a  great 

*  The  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain:  the  Mamand  the  Statesman.  By 
N.  Murrell  MarrU.  With  Many  Illustrations.  Loudon  :  Hutchinson  and  Co, 
[10s.  net.] 
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Parliamentarian  if  lie  bad  sat  in  the  old  unreformed  House  of 
Commons  as  nominee  of  the  proprietor  of  Gatton  or  Old 
Sarum,  but  bis  force  as  a  politician  in  a  democratic  age  bas 
been  immeasurably  enhanced  by  tbe  fact  of  his  continuous 
and  always  triumphant  election  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Birmingham.  Miss  Mams,  we  think,  exhibits  the  rationale 
of  this  connection  in  a  light  which  shows  it  to  have  been 
eminently  honourable  to  the  representative  and  the  con¬ 
stituency  alike.  A  Londoner  by  birth,  and  a  member  of  a 
Unitarian  family  of  substantial  means  who  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  have  held  high  office  in  the  ancient  Cordwainers’  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  educated  at  private  schools,  and 
for  two  years  under  Dr.  Key  at  University  College  School,  where, 
when  he  left  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  “  was  the  head  mathe¬ 
matical  scholar  of  his  year,  was  bracketed  first  in  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  &c.,  and  also  in  French  (dividing  the  prize  with 
Jules  Benedict,  son  of  the  musician),  and  was  distinguished  in 
Latin.”  Little  was  done  in  the  way  of  athletics  at  University 
College  School  in  those  days,  and  in  that  little  Joseph 
Chamberlain  hardly  cared  to  join.  We  gather,  however, 
though  the  subject  is  very  delicately  touched,  that  he  had 
been  found  at  his  first  private  school  by  no  means  unwilling 
to  use  Nature’s  weapons  in  vindication  of  his  natural  right  to 
lie  President  of  a  Peace  Society  which  he  had  founded.  An 
athlete  he  never  became,  nor  a  sportsman,  but  lie  enjoyed 
swimming,  and  was  good  at  it,  and  a  present  may  lie  made  to 
“  F.  C.  G.”  of  the  fact  that  in  Birmingham  society,  in  the 
later  “  fifties  ”  and  early  “  sixties,”  his  good  dancing  was  an 
element  in  the  popularity  he  enjoyed.  For,  after  two  years 
spent  in  acquiring  the  art  and  mystery  of  cordwaining,  it  was 
to  Birmingham  he  was  sent  to  develop  with  his  cousin  Nettle¬ 
fold  a  new  patent  for  screw-making.  Develop  it  they  did,  and 
the  whole  business  connected  with  it,  until  in  1865,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  gross  of  screws  produced  weekly 
in  Birmingham,  no  fewer  than  ninety  thousand  gross  were 
turned  out  by  Nettlefold  and  Chamberlain.  And  this — old 
slanders  on  the  subject  having  long  ago  withered — they 
accomplished  by  perfectly  honourable  enterprise,  marked 
by  just  those  kinds  of  resource  and  adaptability  the  lack  of 
which  has  so  often  stood  in  the  way  of  the  successful  compe¬ 
tition  of  British  with  Continental  manufacturers.  The  result 
was  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  able 
to  retire  from  business,  and  to  throw  himself  entirely,  young, 
fresh,  and  all  but  unworn,  into  those  vailed  forms  of  public 
work  in  which  he  had  already  for  several  years  taken  an 
increasingly  active  and  prominent  part. 

For  a  considerable  period,  after  obtaining  its  charter  under 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  Birmingham,  while  very  keenly 
interested  in  general  politics,  and  largely  from  the  Radical 
point  of  view,  was  far  from  being  in  the  van  of  progress  in 
respect  of  self- govern  uient.  The  town  “  was  baokward  in 
spending  money  on  civic  improvements ;  its  representatives  on 
the  Council  had  little  taste  for  remedying  abuses,  and  reforms 
which  would  not  only  cause  ill-feeling  but  cost  money  were 
shelved  indefinitely ;  the  main  object  was  to  keep  down  the 
rates,  not  to  improve  the  town.”  The  administration  of  local 
affairs  passed  mainly  into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  class  of 
citizens,  and  among  men  of  culture  and  social  consideration 
the  membership  and  work  of  the  Town  Council  came  to  be 
regarded  with  contempt.  It  was  this  unwholesome  state  of 
things  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  prominently  active, 
both  by  example  and  by  precept,  in  transforming  for  the 
better.  A  movement  in  that  direction  had  been  begun, 
indeed,  some  years  before  he  entered  municipal  life.  Its 
“  prophet,”  in  the  phrase  of  Dr.  Dale,  was  the  late  Mr.  George 
Dawson.  Dr.  Dale  himself  and  other  eminent  ministers  of 
religion,  Mr.  Bunce,  the  able  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post, 
and  other  influential  men  gave  it  support  of  essential  value 
from  outside  the  Council.  But  of  the  active  reformers  within 
the  Corporation  Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  to  have  been, 
though  not  by  any  means  the  earliest,  the  first  who  obtained 
a  commanding  hold  of  the  public  mind  through  the  exhibition 
of  combined  zeal,  persuasive  power,  and  high  business 
capacity : — 

“  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  joined  the  Council  there  were  only 
three  members  (Messrs.  Avery,  Jesse  Collings,  and  Harris)  who 
sympathised  with  his  ideals  of  municipal  government ;  but  no 
exertions  were  spared  to  induce  capable  and  energetic  men  hold¬ 
ing  similar  views  to  present  themselves  for  election.  He  devoted 
himself  ardently  to  the  cause,  speaking  frequently  in  the  wards 
and  enlisting  recruits  for  the  Council.  The  members  of  the 


Reform  party  grew  steadily,  and  only  four  years  after  he  bee  i  me 
a  member  of  it  a  crowning  effort  was  made.  Every  ward  in  the 
town  was  contested  amid  excitement  which  rivalled  that  of  a 

General  Election . The  Reformers  came  in  with  a  very 

large  majority,  and  immediately  elected  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
Mayor  (November,  1873).” 

We  have  not  space  even  to  glance  here  at  the  uses  to  which 
this  great  victory  was  put,  but  can  assure  our  readers  that 
they  will  find  ample  evidence  in  Miss  Marris’s  pages  that  the 
three  years  for  which  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  mayoralty  was  pro¬ 
longed  were  years  of  singularly  fruitful  municipal  activity  in 
respect  of  arrangements  for  water  supply  and  gas  supply,  and 
of  sanitary  and  street  improvement.  In  regard  to  all  these 
matters  Mr.  Chamberlain  exhibited  a  striking  combination  of 
administrative  and  diplomatic  faculty  with  intensity  of 
ardour  for  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  local  life,  and 
especially  that  of  the  poorest  inhabitants.  So  it  was  that 
when  in  June,  1876,  Mr.  George  Dixon  resigned  his  seat  as 
one  of  Mr.  Bright’s  colleagues  in  the  representation  of 
Birmingham,  nothing  seemed  more  natural,  or  indeed 
inevitable,  than  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  be,  as  he  was, 
returned  in  his  room,  unopposed  and  amid  great  enthusiasm. 
Several  years  previously  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  name  had  become 
known  outside  Birmingham  as  that  of  a  vigorous  and  effective 
exponent  of  Radical  opinion.  His  first  programme,  put 
forward  in  a  Fortnightly  Review  article  (September,  1873),  was 
summed  up  in  the  somewhat  misleading  phrase,  “  Free  Labour, 
Free  Land,  Free  Church,  and  Free  Schools,” — misleading, 
because  the  word  “free”  is  used  in  some  of  these  cases  in  a 
sense  quite  different  from  that  in  which  it  applies  to  the  others. 
It  was  for  some  years  in  connection  with  the  propaganda  of  the 
National  Education  League  for  practically  universal  free,  rate- 
aided,  and  unsectarian  schools  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  pre- 
Parliamentary  political  activity  was  most  conspicuous.  We  find 
notliing  in  this  book  to  modify  the  view  always  held  by  the 
present  writer  that  the  bitter  temper  shown  towards  Mr.  Forster 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  other  adherents  of  the  League,  on 
account  of  the  compromise-settlement  of  the  question  of  primary 
schools  embodied  in  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  was  without 
i-eal  justification.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  the  convictions  with  which,  in  the  country  and  on  the 
Birmingham  School  Board,  of  which  he  was  actually  chair¬ 
man  concurrently  with  liis  mayoralty,  Mr.  Chamberlain  de¬ 
nounced  the  Education  Act,  and  strove  to  administer  it,  as  far 
as  might  be,  in  the  spirit  of  the  League.  On  educational,  as 
on  many  other  questions,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  views  have 
widened  as  the  years  have  gone  on  and  new  political  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  formed,  as  is  shown  by  his  vindication  of  the 
legislation  of  the  present  Government  in  aid  of  voluntary 
schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Marris’s  book  brings  into  view  quite 
clearly  and  fairly  the  very  considerable  degree  in  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  been  able,  both  from  without  and  from  within 
Unionist  Governments,  to  promote  legislation  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  in  pursuance  of  aspirations 
declared  in  his  early  Radical  days.  If,  despite  his  original 
aims,  denominational  schools  survive  with  liis  goodwill,  it  must 
be  very  largely  attributed  to  him  that  primary  education  is  free 
of  charge.  His  influence,  again,  must  be  mainly  credited  with 
legislation  of  the  type  of  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 
Acts,  directed  to  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
with  whose  hardships,  though  himself  a  townsman,  he  has, 
it  is  clear,  always  felt  a  genuine  sympathy.  Again,  Miss 
Marris’s  readers  will  not  fail  to  recognise  the  unmistakable 
evidences  she  produces  that,  though  for  a  time  it  may  have 
been  somewhat  latent — possibly  under  Gladstonian  influence 
— the  Imperial  vein  was  distinctly  a  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
early  as  well  as  of  his  later  temper.  It  was  called  out  promi¬ 
nently  by  the  necessity  under  which  he  found  himself  of 
resisting  Mr.  Gladstone’s  project  of  Home-rule,  and  was  im¬ 
pressively  declared  in  the  speech  in  which  he  rallied  his  con¬ 
stituents  to  the  position  he  had  taken  up  at  that  most  critical 
moment  in  his  career.  Since  then  it  has  increasingly  domi¬ 
nated  his  public  conduct,  and  thereby,  despite  whatever 
occasional  errors  in  the  manner  of  its  manifestation,  has 
influenced  profoundly,  and  in  the  main,  as  we  believe,  dis¬ 
tinctly  for  good,  the  national  position  and  prospects.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  career,  towards  a  just  appreciation  of  which 
the  book  before  us  is  a  genuine  and  interesting  contribution, 
is,  happily,  according  to  all  human  probabilities,  still  far  from 
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its  close.  If  he  will  only  be  ready,  as  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent  be  has  shown  himself  in  the  past,  to  learn  from  his 
own  mistakes,  it  is  hard  to  place  any  limit  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  services  which  he  may  render  to  the  world-wide  British 
realm. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  MERCHANT  SERVICE* 

Mr.  Bullen,  as  most  people  know,  is  an  able  writer  whose 
boyhood  and  early  manhood  were  spent  at  sea,  first  as  a  fore¬ 
mast  hand,  then  as  a  ship’s  officer.  Much  of  his  work  has 
been  reviewed  in  this  paper,  and  with  good  right,  as  litera¬ 
ture;  but  the  book  before  us  plainly  should  be  considered 
only  as  a  statement  of  facts  and  opinions  put  together  with  a 
definite  object, — or  rather  with  two  objects.  It  affords,  first 
of  all,  to  any  one  who  thinks  of  going  to  sea,  or  of  sending  a 
boy  to  sea,  a  clear  account  of  the  life,  the  work,  the  prospects, 
the  qualifications  needed,  the  conditions  necessary  to  success, 
in  the  merchant  service,  reviewing  every  phase  of  the  career, 
and  working  through  the  whole  ship’s  company  from  master 
down  to  ship’s  boy.  Considered  in  this  light  alone  the  book 
is  of  great  value,  and  of  great  interest  to  all  the  innumerable 
people  who  are  curious  about  the  most  romantic  and  separate 
of  lives.  But  it  is  of  importance,  secondly  and  chiefly,  as  Mr. 
Bullen’s  appeal  to  the  political  sense  of  his  country.  Put  as 
briefly  as  possible,  it  comes  to  this.  The  control  of  the  sea  is 
vital  to  England ;  and  the  English,  though  they  continue  to  be 
a  great  ship-owning  people,  are  less  and  less  a  seafaring  people. 
English  ships  are  increasingly  manned  by  foreigners  and  officered 
by  foreigners.  The  fact  is  familiar  enough,  but  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  serious,  and  Mr.  Bullen  assists  us  to  see  it  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings.  Why  has  such  a  state  of  things  come  to  pass  ?  And  how  far 
is  it  preventible  ?  As  regards  the  officers  the  cause  is  simple. 
Where  an  Englishman  stands  out  for’six  pounds  a  month  as 
mate,  a  German  will  come  at  four,  or  even  three.  This  cause 
must  continue  to  operate  until  the  standard  of  living  among 
foreigners  rises  to  ours,  or  till  ours  falls  to  theirs ;  the  only 
alternative  is  legislation  to  the  effect  that  British  vessels  must 
be  officered  by  British  subjects.  But  it  does  not  appear,  at 
least  from  Mr.  Bullen’s  pages,  that  foreigners  are  shipped  as 
officers  by  preference  to  Englishmen.  About  foremast  hands  that 
is  unhappily  the  case.  They  are  not  only  less  insistent  as  to  pay, 
but  they  are  also  as  a  rule  better  worth  their  money.  It  is  very 
rare,  says  Mr.  Bullen,  to  find  a  foreign  seaman  who  does  not 
know  his  business  ;  it  is  very  common  among  English  ones. 
And,  more  important  still,  insubordination  is  far  less  common 
among  foreigners.  That  is  the  most  serious  point  in  Mr. 
Bullen’s  very  serious  book, — the  deterioration  in  quality  of 
the  English  seaman ;  and  he  traces  it  without  hesitation  to  its 
cause  in  the  relaxation  of  discipline  : — 

“  In  the  ships  of  every  other  nation  but  the  English-speaking 
ones  the  merchant  seaman  is  not  only  a  native  of  the  country  to 
which  his  ship  belongs,  but  he  is  never  free  from  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  naval  law  ;  the  same  law,  that  is,  which  obtains  on 
board  of  a  warship.”  [And  on  an  American  ship  discipline  is 
enforced  with  the  heavy  hand,  even  with  brutality ;  while  the 
officer,  if  attacked,  does  not  hesitate  to  shoot,  and  the  law  bears 
him  out.]  “  In  a  British  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  a  master  may 
unwittingly  ship  a  crew  of  scoundrels,  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  do  as  little  as  they  can  as  badly  as  possible,  to  refuse  the 
most  ordinary  forms  of  respect  to  their  officers,  and  to  either 
desert  or  go  to  gaol  at  the  first  port,  not  because  their  ship  is  a 
bad  one,  but  just  by  way  of  a  change.  And  if  the  master  or 
officers,  worried  beyond  endurance,  take  the  law  in  their  own 
hands,  their  punishment  and  subsequent  ruin  is  almost  certain 
to  ensue  promptly.  The  rascals  who  have  made  the  ship  a  hell 
afloat,  confident  in  the  tenderness  of  the  British  law  and  its 
severity  towards  all  forms  of  oppression,  pursue  their  rejoicing 
way,  and  if  brought  to  court  may  be  fined  a  trifle  of  wages,  which, 
as  they  set  no  value  upon  money,  does  not  punish  them  in  the 
least.” 

The  result  is,  as  Mr.  Bullen’s  book  testifies  over  and  over 
again  by  the  citation  of  individual  instances,  that  bullying 
ruffians  escape  their  due  share  of  work,  and  that  the  standard 
of  efficiency  is  lowered  all  round.  Liberty  is  a  good  thing, 
but  even  ashore  the  state  of  London  streets  makes  us  wonder 
if  we  have  not  too  much  of  it ;  and  our  interpretation  of  the 
law  treats  the  ship’s  officer  at  best  as  if  he  were  a  constable 
afloat.  Moreover,  our  laxity  in  regard  to  cases  of  impersona¬ 
tion  or  forging  papers  makes  it  impossible  for  a  master  to  feel 
sure  of  the  men  he  is  shipping  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  the  men 
responsible  for  a  British  ship  get  a  very  poor  backing  in  the 
exercise  of  what  comes  very,  near  to  a  public  duty.  Americans 

*  The  Men  of  the  Merchant  Service :  being  the  Pfitity  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
for  'Longshore  Readers.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
[7s.  6d.] 


have  a  harder  code  in  these  matters,  and  the  result  is  that 
American  seamanship  is  the  admiration  of  all  seagoing  men. 
Not  only  that,  but  men  so  drilled  to  perfect  alacrity  in 
response  to  orders  can,  if  necessary,  take  their  places  on  a 
man-o’-war  and  fall  easily  into  the  system. 

If  we  understand  Mr.  Bullen,  he  would  advocate  a  reform 
in  two  ways.  First,  he  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  officers,  so  that  incompetence,  idleness,  and  sullenness 
should  be  heavily  punished ;  and  secondly,  lie  would  improve 
by  law  the  scale  of  diet  and  accommodation  for  seamen.  In 
the  American  marine,  work  is  harder  than  in  any  other  vessels ; 
but  also  food  is  better ;  in  the  English,  men  work  slackly  and 
feed  slovenly.  The  higher  the  standard  of  competence  exacted 
the  higher  will  be  the  spirit  of  professional  pride ;  and  where 
that  spirit  prevails  British  sailors  are,  Mr.  Bullen  holds,  the 
best  in  the  world  : — 

“  If  any  proof  of  this  be  needed  I  have  only  to  point  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Navy.  There  are  no  aliens  there.  And  for 
smartness,  for  the  ability  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  do  deeds 
at  which  even  our  enemies  stand  amazed,  they  have  no  equals. 
Why  ?  Because  no  breach  of  discipline  can  be  made  without 
its  being  swiftly  followed  by  punishment.  At  least,  that  was 
the  reason.  Now,  I  believe  a  race  of  men-o’-war’s  men  have 
arisen  who  are  capable  of  maintaining  discipline  among  them¬ 
selves,  having  so  high  a  pride  in  their  Service  that  they  do  not 
need  any  disciplinary  restraint  to  keep  them  what  they  are — the 
finest  body  of  men  in  the  world.” 

That  is  high  praise,  yet  not  beyond  what  the  facts  warrant, 
and  Mr.  Bullen  may  well  add  that  “  if  it  were  possible  to  raise 
up  such  a  body  in  the  Merchant  Service,  no  price  would  be  too 
high  to  pay  for  the  benefits  it  would  confer  upon  Great  Britain.” 

Whether  the  cheap  services  of  the  foreigner  may  not  have 
been  dear  in  the  long  run — whether  the  kindness  that  would 
do  away  with  all  possibility  of  oppression  has  not  been  very 
like  cruelty  in  its  results — these  are  natural  questions.  And 
Mr.  Bullen  makes  it  plain  that  men  respect  themselves  when 
they  work  hard,  and  respect  the  man  who  makes  them  work. 
The  delight  that  all  sailors  take  in  “  sailorising  ” — in  the  use 
of  their  peculiar  skill  and  deftness  in  sail-making,  splicings, 
and  the  like — is  insisted  on  repeatedly,  or  rather  stated  as  a 
fact  that  no  seaman  would  question.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
man  accustomed  to  even  a  moderate  standard  of  civilisation  will 
care  to  do  heavy  work  on  food  that  is  dirtily  served  and 
grossly  unpalatable  and  unhealthy.  On  board  the  American 
boats  are  no  cooks  who  cannot  eook,  and  cleanliness  is  uni¬ 
versal.  At  the  same  time,  the  curious  conservatism  of  sailors 
helps  to  maintain  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  Mr.  Bullen 
has  an  odd  story  of  a  crew  which  rounded  on  one  member  who 
was  correcting  by  precept  and  example  the  incompetence  of 
a  cook,  “  saying  that  if  they  were  the  cook  they  wouldn’t 

allow  no - interloper  to  meddle  with  their  work,  so  they 

wouldn’t.”  All  the  more  reason  for  legislation.  The  Board 
of  Trade’s  prescribed  scale  is  said  to  be  an  open  scandal. 

Into  the  many  other  questions  which  Mr.  Bullen  goes  space 
forbids  us  to  follow  him.  On  the  subject  of  apprentices  and 
their  present  treatment  he  is  very  emphatic :  his  scheme  of 
non-paying  apprentices  also  is  notable.  Concerning  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  engineers  his  views  are  known  already  to  readers  of 
the  Spectator,  and  we  cannot  commend  his  volume  too 
earnestly  to  public  consideration.  England’s  tenure  of  her 
position  in  the  world  depends  on  her  merchant  marine  no  less 
than  on  her  Navy,  and  in  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  she 
afford  to  rely  on  mercenaries. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

If  the  present  age  is  not  distinguished  for  the  cult  of  letters, 
it  is  at  least  remarkable  for  the  cult  of  the  literary  man, — 
liter aturitis,  as  it  has  been  called  by  a  convenient  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  current  medical  jargon.  By  an  act  of  what 
cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  desertion,  if  not  of  literary 
cannibalism,  amongst  the  coteries  of  penmen,  Mr.  Barrie 
in  his  new  novel  has  ranged  himself  alongside  of  the  dead¬ 
liest  enemies  of  this  cult.  For  nothing  kills  like  ridicule, 
and  the  aim  of  Tommy  and  Grizel  is  to  render  the  literary  man 

*  (1.)  Tommy  and  Grizel.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  London  :  Cassell  and  Co.  [6s.] 

- (2.)  St.  Peter’s  Umbrella.  By  Kalman  Miksz&th.  Translated  from  the 

Hungarian  by  B.  W.  Worswick.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain. 

London:  Jarrold  and  Sons.  [6s.] - (3.)  John  Charity :  a  Romance  of  Yesterday. 

By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell.  London  :  John  Murray.  [6s.] - (4.)  The  Lane 

that  had  No  Turning.  By  Gilbert  Parker.  London  :  W.  Heinemann.  [6s.] - 

(5.)  The  Puppet  Show.  By  Marian  Bower.  London :  Constable  and  Co.  [6s.] 

- (6.)  The  Blessing  of  Esau:  a  Romance  of  the  Marchlands.  By  Frank 
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ridiculous,  and  even  contemptible.  The  hero  is  that  “  senti. 
mental  Tommy  ”  the  story  of  whose  childhood  and  boyhood  was 
set  forth  in  an  earlier  volume,  a  complex  yet  engaging  person¬ 
ality  about  whose  further  intellectual  and  moral  expansion  Mr. 
Barrie  excited  natural  curiosity.  A  sequel  was  inevitable,  for 
life-histories — the  form  of  fiction  most  in  vogue  amongst  the 
serious  writers  of  to-day — cannot  be  broken  off  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Mr.  Barrie  has  now  gratified  that  curiosity,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  disappoint  many  of  his  warmest  admirers. 
Tommy  comes  up  to  London,  where,  after  serving  a  short  but 
severe  apprenticeship  as  the  amanuensis  of  a  hack-writer,  he 
achieves  instant  fame  by  his  first  work,  and  returns  to  Thrums 
to  exploit  his  celebrity,  and  alienate  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader  by  an  unseemly  exposure  of  the  foibles  of  the  artistic 
temperament.  Still,  though  this  gradual  process  of  self- 
revelation  is  distressing  enough,  it  is  redeemed  in  the  Grub 
Street  and  Thrums  chapters  by  a  sufficiency  of  diverting 
episodes.  O.  P.  Pym,  the  burly  Bohemian,  is  mildly  enter¬ 
taining  ;  Corp  and  Gavinia,  and  Aaron  Latta  retain  a  good 
deal  of  their  original  raciness.  But  the  further  Tommy 
smerges  from  boyhood,  the  more  frankly  unendurable  he 
becomes.  What  was  amusing  in  a  boy  and  a  literary 
apprentice  becomes  repulsive  in  a  grown  man.  His  impulses 
are  mainly  right ;  at  half  a  dozen  critical  moments  he  behaves 
with  generosity,  courage,  even  heroism.  But  the  psychological 
surroundings  of  eveiy  action  are  detestable.  Directly  he  has 
done  anything  fine  he  whips  out  a  mental  notebook  and  turns 
himself  into  “  copy  ”  in  the  spirit  of  Jack  Horner.  He  is  an 
experimentalist  in  emotions,  who  sees  the  romantic  or  tragic 
possibilities  of  every  situation  as  it  occurs  to  him,  works  it 
out  then  and  there  (always  with  himself  as  hero),  and  awakes 
to  the  world  around  him  by  suddenly  thinking  aloud.  This 
experience  is  common  to  all  of  us ;  it  has  been  described  by 
many  writers,  notably  by  Daudet  in  his  charming  sketch  of  the 
amiable  vagaries  of  M.  Joyeuse,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr. 
Barrie  to  represent  the  habit  in  its  most  contemptible  and  un¬ 
dignified  manifestations.  The  story  reaches  a  critical  stage 
with  the  resumption  of  Tommy’s  friendship  with  GrizeL  The 
Painted  Lady's  daughter  sees  through  Tommy’s  posing 
and  affectation,  but  in  spite  of  the  grotesquely  contemptible 
incident  of  the  sham  sprained  ankle,  yields  to  his  magnetism. 
Their  chequered  courtship  and  inevitable  estrangement — for 
Tommy  is  ex  hypotliesi  incapable  of  loving  any  one  but  himself 
— described  in  a  number  of  long-drawn  scenes  of  distressingly 
unbridled  sentimentality,  are  sufficiently  trying,  but  these 
amantium  irae  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  preposterous 
sequel  of  Tommy’s  flirtation  with  the  egregious  Lady 
Pippinworth,  Grizel's  pursuit  of  Tommy  across  Europe, 
his  amazing  marriage  to  her  while  out  of  her  mind,  his 
speedy  return  to  the  society  siren,  and  his  ludicrously 
bathetic  death, — the  most  deplorable  denouement  that  we 
have  ever  encountered  in  a  work  by  an  author  of  real 
talent.  It  does  not  help  us  in  the  least  to  regard  Tommy's 
death  as  an  elaborate  joke.  It  is  deplorable  enough  if  taken 
as  a  serious  satire ;  viewed  as  farce,  it  becomes  an  almost 
incredibly  tasteless  essay  in  frigid  folly.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  book  Mr.  Barrie  indulges  in  con¬ 
stant  “  asides  ”  at  the  expense  of  his  hero,  “  grins  at  him  at  the 
end  of  every  paragraph,”  as  we  heard  a  reader  say ;  but  there 
is  not  an  iota  of  internal  evidence  to  show  that  he  means  the 
catastrophe  to  be  taken  otherwise  than  in  earnest.  It  is 
painful  to  see  a  writer  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  gifts  and  conscientious¬ 
ness  descend  to  such  depths  of  ineptitude  as  he  has 
done  in  the  last  half  of  this  volume.  But  no  critic  worthy 
of  the  name  can  hail  it  as  a  masterpiece,  or  even  a  good  book, 
without  stultifying  himself  and  renouncing  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  responsibilities  of  his  post. 

Messrs.  Jarrold  have  deserved  well  of  the  novel-reading  public 
by  introducing  them  to  that  delightful  Hungarian  humourist, 
Kalman  Mikszath.  It  is  not  every  novelist  who,  like  Mikszath, 
enjoys  the  honour  of  being  translated  by  a  reigning  Monarch, 
but  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  (so  we  read  in  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain’s 
preface)  has  acted  as  his  interpreter  in  Scandinavia,  and  now, 
better  late  than  never,  Mr.  W orswick  has  given  us  a  capital 
version  of  the  series  of  “  huinoresken  ”  collected  under  the 
title  of  St.  Peter  s  UmbreUa.  The  freshness,  geniality,  high 
spirits,  and  humour  of  Mikszath  make  him  a  most  fascinating 
companion.  His  peasants  and  priests,  Jews  and  gentlefolk, 
are  amazingly  human.  Nothing  happens  in  the  way  in  which 


things  happen  with  us,  but  this  surprise  is  a  source  of  delight 
rather  than  perplexity.  Mikszath’s  style  is  quite  his  own,  un¬ 
conventional  and  unstudied,  and  abounds  in  whimsical  touches, 

as  for  example  : — “  The  dog’s  name  was  Vistula . 

(The  Hungarian  peasants  generally  give  their  dogs  the 
name  of  a  river,  thinking  it  prevents  hydrophobia.)”  Or 
again,  in  speaking  of  a  very  poor  soil :  “  A  soil  like  that  can¬ 
not  be  spoken  of  as  ‘  Mother  Earth,’  it  is  more  like  ‘  Mother- 
in-law  Earth.’  ”  And  how  delightful  is  the  legend  written  on 
the  door  of  the  Jewess’s  clothing  shop  :  “  Only  the  lilies  of 
the  field  can  dress  themselves  cheaper  than  you  can  in  this 
shop.”  In  fine,  Mikszath  is  a  born  storyteller,  and  these 
charming  sketches  of  the  humours  of  Slovak  life  will  not 
only  repay  perusal,  but  stimulate  the  desire  to  know  more 
of  so  engaging  a  writer.  His  gaiety  is  always  unforced,  he 
can  be  tender  at  will,  but  his  pathos — to  judge  from  this  book 
— is  wholly  free  from  any  falsetto  notes. 

Unless  it  be  Mrs.  Atherton,  there  is  no  living  writer  who  can 
excel  Mr.  Vachell  in  realising  the  magical  charm  of  Calif omia 
before  the  influx  of  the  Outlander.  John  Charity  opens 
spiritedly  enough  in  England  in  the  “  thirties,”  where  the  nar¬ 
rator,  a  Hampshire  yeoman,  and  his  foster-brother,  the  son  of  a 
Baronet  of  the  Regency,  are  involved  in  a  series  of  embarrass¬ 
ments,  leading  to  their  abrupt  flight  to  Monterey,  where  John 
Charity  takes  service  under  Alvarado,  loses  his  heart  to  the 
affianced  bride  of  a  villainous  Mexican,  an  intrepid  girl,  who 
returns  his  love,  but  after  many  thrilling  adventures  sacrifices 
her  life  to  save  that  of  the  wife  of  John’s  foster-brother.  It 
is  a  most  picturesque  story  of  Alta  California,  steeped  in  sun¬ 
shine,  and  full  of  murderous  swordplay,  daring  horsemanship, 
and  tropical  love-making.  The  reader  may  resent  the  tragic 
catastrophe,  but  after  all  Magdalena,  fascinating  as  she  was. 
was  ill  fitted  for  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  everyday 
life. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker — whom  we  have  to  congratulate  on  his 
Parliamentary  honours — has  collected  in  The  Lane  that  had 
No  Turning  a  number  of  short  stories  and  sketches  dealing- 
in  detail  and  episodically  with  those  phases  of  French-Canadian 
life  already  illustrated  on  a  larger  canvas  in  his  earlier  romances- 
The  story  from  which  the  collection  takes  its  name  has  for  its 
theme  the  devotion  of  a  famous  though  humbly  born  singer  to 
her  husband — the  seigneur  of  the  district — on  whom  the  curse 
of  hereditary  deformity  has  fallen  after  his  marriage  to  his 
brilliant  and  gifted  wife.  The  portrait  of  the  seigneur,  who  is 
more  than  half  a  rebel,  and  is  only  restrained  from  active  dis¬ 
loyalty  by  the  tact  of  his  wife,  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  brooding 
visionary  embittered  by  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  his 
defect.  To  complete  the  tragedy  Madelinette  discovers  the 
missing  will  which  bequeathed  the  estate  to  her  husband’s 
rival  and  enemy.  Another  powerful  story  is  that  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  excommunicated  voyageur  and  the  gradual 
breaking  down  of  his  recalcitrancy.  The  homely  life  and 
simple  manners  of  the  habitant  are  of  peculiar  interest  at  a 
moment  like  the  present  when  the  exploits  of  the  Frencli- 
Canadians  are  fresh  in  the  grateful  memory  of  the  British 
reader,  and  readers  of  When  Vahnond  Came  to  Pontiac  need 
not  to  be  told  of  the  sympathy  and  skill  with  which  Mr. 
Parker  interprets  and  illustrates  these  engaging  traits. 
A  propos  of  the  singer-heroine  of  the  first  story,  we  suppose  it 
was  of  set  purpose  that  Mr-.  Parker  gave  her  the  same  maiden- 
name  as  Madame  Albani, — Lajeunesse. 

The  Puppet  Show  is  a  novel  of  cress-purposes  in  which  the 
wrong  people  all  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  Whether  the 
delaisses,  the  respective  objects  of  whose  affections  have 
married  each  other,  are  intended  at  the  end  to  administer 
mutual  consolation  Miss  Marian  Bower  is  far  too  modern  to 
indicate  clearly.  The  last  sentence  is  duly  ambiguous,  and 
every  reader  is  allowed  to  finish  the  book  according  to  his  own 
taste.  For  the  rest,  the  story  is  a  good  modern  novel  of 
society,  written  in  a  lively  manner.  The  character  drawing- 
is  clever,  and  Miss  Bower’s  “  puppets  ”  dance  with  more 
individual  life  than  those  of  many  of  her  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Frank  Savile  has  put  much  more  entertainment  into 
his  “  romance  of  the  marchlands,”  The  Blessing  of  Esau,  than 
the  novel  reviewer  is  accustomed  to  look  for  in  the  average 
semi-historical  romance.  The  characters,  or  at  least  several 
of  them,  have  no  lack  of  vitality,  and  the  story  abounds 
in  movement  and  incident.  The  best  thing  in  the  book 
is  the  portrait  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  “  little  grey-clad 
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horseman”  who  would  seem  to  have  been  the  prototype  of 
a  more  modem  general  whom  we  all  delight  to  honour. 

Plot  is  not  a  strong  point  with  Mr.  Clark  Russell ;  indeed,  he 
•can  hardly  lay  claim  to  have  more  than  an  “  air  with  varia¬ 
tions.”  The  variations  in  his  latest  book,  The  Pretty  Polly, 
are  not  very  novel,  but  happily  there  always  remains  the  in¬ 
comparable  charm  of  phrase  with  which  Mr.  Clark  Russell 
writes  of  the  sea  and  of  sailing  ships.  This  is  given  us  as 
freshly  and  melodiously  as  ever  in  his  latest  story. 

Even  Miss  Carey  has  never  introduced  a  more  transparent 
misunderstanding  to  separate  two  lovers  than  that  which 
estranges  the  sub-hero  and  heroine  in  Rue  with  a  Difference. 
The  names  of  these  young  people  are  Gurth  and  Pansy, 
and  from  this  the  ingenious  and  experienced  reader  will 
quickly  judge  of  their  natures.  Miss  Carey  always  appeals  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  particular  world  she  writes 
about,  and  this  book  is  at  least  a  fair  specimen  of  her  amiable 
talent. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Review.  (John  Lane.  21s.) — The  print, 
binding,  and  illustrations  of  this  magnificent  quarterly  are  as 
good  as  ever,  and  continue  to  reflect  great  credit  on  all  engaged 
in  its  production.  The  most  interesting  illustration  is  a  picture 
•of  Lady  Hamilton  by  Tischbein,  a  German  portrait  painter  of  her 
period.  The  face  is  not  idealised,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking 
it  must  have  been  a  good  likeness.  There  are  also  reproductions 
of  an  intaglio  and  of  an  Italian  miniature  of  Lady  Hamilton. 
They  are  both  interesting.  The  letterpress  is  as  usual  quite 
up  to  the  best  magazine  average,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  mixture 
■of  history,  belles-lettres,  criticism,  and  fiction.  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  is  always  entertaining  when  he  deals  with  the  supernatural, 
and  his  critical  chaff  of  Mrs.  Piper  and  her  spirits  is  specially 
amusing.  We  may  note  also  the  account  of  “  The  Bluidy  Advo¬ 
cate  Mackenzie,”  whose  portrait  by  Kneller  illustrates  the  article. 
Mr.  S.  Lane-Poole,  we  may  add,  writes,  and,  as  always,  interest¬ 
ingly,  on  Sir  Harry  Parkes  in  China. 

In  the  new  Edinburgh  Review  the  first  place  is  given  to  an  able 
and  impartial  summary  of  “The  War  in  South  Africa,”  which 
draws  special  attention  to  the  lack  of  preparation  for  a  war  on  a 
large  scale  in  which  both  the  Government  and  the  War  Office 
were  found  a  year  ago.  Its  writer  asserts,  as  of  knowledge,  in 
regard  to  the  deficiency  of  ammunition  when  war  was  declared, 
that  “  if  in  October  last  we  had  been  involved  in  a  war  with  a 
European  Power,  and  if  the  Navy  as  well  as  the  Army  had 
required  ammunition,  national  disaster  would  have  been  in¬ 
evitable.”  He  calculates  that  the  new  Colonies  will  require  a 
garrison  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  men  for  some  years.  An 
article  on  the  General  Election  lays  stress  on  the  failure  of  the 
Opposition,  and  the  need  that  the  Government  should  not  there¬ 
fore  think  that  the  country  is  not  keenly  anxious  to  see  them 
alive  to  the  great  questions  which  have  to  be  settled, — prominent 
among  them  the  new  modelling  of  the  Army  and  the  overhauling 
of  the  Navy.  A  well  balanced  article  on  “  The  Sick  and  Wounded  ” 
draws  attention  to  the  shortcomings  of  our  medical  service,  and 
suggests  for  imitation  such  a  system  as  that  of  the  Germans,  who 
contrive  to  keep  a  large  majority  of  civil  doctors  in  touch  with  the 
Army.  Another  aspect  of  “  world-politics”  is  noticed  in  the  article 
on  “China  and  International  Questions,”  which  reviews  the  events 
of  the  past  six  months,  and  argues  that  the  interests  of  Europe 
would  be  best  served  by  “  a  China  preserving  her  territorial 
integrity,  possessing  a  strong  Government  and  a  pure  adminis¬ 
trative  system,  with  order  maintained  in  every  province,  and  as 
open  to  legitimate  foreign  trade  as  most  countries  now  are.” 
We  are  not  told  how  it  is  to  be  attained.  The  miscellaneous 
contents  of  the  number  include  an  interesting  study  of  Byron, 
a  biography  of  Helmholtz,  a  criticism  of  M.  Rostand’s  plays, 
historical  articles  on  Italian  unity,  Burnet’s  Scotland,  and 
Caesar’s  Gaul,  and  a  sound  discussion  of  the  economic  and  social 
aspects  of  “  municipal  trading.” 

The  Quarterly  is  a  particularly  interesting  number.  Among 
the  political  articles,  that  on  the  General  Election  is  the  most 
important.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Quarterly  takes  our 
view  as  to  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  also  very  properly 
denounces  the  folly  of  assuming  that  all  who  voted  for  Liberals 
were  dead  to  the  interests  of  their  country,  if  not  actual  traitors. 
The  stand  which  has  been  made  on  all  sides  against  the  new 
electioneering  methods  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  symptoms 
of  the  general  sanity  and  good  taste  which  still  prevail  in  English 


politics.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
Government  is  to  ensure  us  "  absolute  security  at  sea — which  we 
no  longer  enjoy.”  The  South  African  article  reviews  the  history 
of  attempts  to  federate  South  Africa,  due  to  Sir  George  Grey, 
Lord  Carnarvon,  and  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  iterates  the  warning  that 
federation,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  come  from  within.  “  The 
Chinese  Crisis  ”  is  regarded  in  a  pessimistic  light  by  a  well- 
informed  writer,  who  urges  that  our  policy  should  be  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  if  the  other  Powers  will  support 
us ;  otherwise  we,  too,  must  adopt  a  “  sphere,”  and  stick  to  it. 
A  writer  on  “The  Coming  Presidential  Election”  reviews  the 
history  of  the  past  four  years  in  the  United  States,  but  declines 
to  predict  the  result  of  the  voting.  Among  the  general  articles 
that  on  “  Malaria  and  the  Mosquito  ”  will  be  read  with  great 
interest,  as  the  first  popular  and  complete  account  of  the  remark¬ 
able  discoveries  which  have  lately  thrown  so  much  light  on  the 
nature  of  one  of  the  worst  scourges  of  humanity.  A  historical 
essay  on  Morocco  is  timely,  in  view  of  the  probable  movements 
of  Prance.  An  unusually  good  set  of  literary  articles  includes 
essays  on  Lamb  and  M.  Anatole  Prance,  an  account  of  Longinus, 
in  which  some  reason  is  shown  to  restore  the  treatise  on  the 
Sublime  to  him  of  Palmyra,  and  a  welcome  protest  against  the 
vulgarity,  and  worse,  of  much  that  pretends  to  be  “  English 
patriotic  poetry.” 

The  November  Cornhill  offers  as  its  chief  feature  of  interest  a 
most  entertaining  paper  of  reminiscences  entitled  “In  the  Early 
Forties,”  from  the  pen  of  the  veteran  publisher,  Mr.  George  M. 
Smith,  the  friend  and  publisher  of  Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Browning,  and  above  all  the  founder  of  the  great  “  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.”  The  outstanding  figures  in  what  we  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  is  only  the  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  papers  are 
Waghorn,  “Orion”  Horne,  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Of  Waghorn’s 
impetuous  and  explosive  temper  Mr.  Smith  gives  several 
diverting  illustrations.  Mr.  Smith’s  first  venture  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  volume  of  essays  by  Horne— a  sufficient  proof  of  his 
sportsmanlike  temper — and  the  history  of  the  negotiations  is 
immensely  funny.  Horne  was  one  of  the  most  eccentric  literary 
figures  of  the  century,  and  the  account  of  the  visit  in  which  Horne 
sought  to  persuade  his  publisher  by  playing  the  guitar,  of 
Horne’s  acting  as  Shylock,  and  of  his  amazing  unpublished 
novel,  proves  Mr.  Smith  to  be  a  raconteur  of  the  first  quality. 
There  is  also  a  delightful  picture  of  Leigh  Hunt  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  No  one  who  reads  this  paper  will  fail  to  cry 
“  Encore  !  ” 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 


[Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Books  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.] 

Picture  of  the  Celebration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Diamond  Jubilee. 
(W.  Doig  and  Co.) — Mr.  John  Charlton  painted  a  picture 
of  the  great  procession  of  1897,  the  spot  chosen  being  the  space 
in  front  of  the  western  portico  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  central  group 
(marked  “  1  ”)  contains  her  Majesty,  the  Royal  and  Princely  per¬ 
sonages  who  were  present  (sixty-five  in  number),  the  high  officers  of 
State,  and  representatives  of  the  Fleet  and  Army  and  allied 
services.  Other  groups  are  the  escort  of  Household  troops ; 
Colonial  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  escort  of  Indian  cavalry  (twenty- 
five  portraits)  ;  Ministers  of  State  and  distinguished  visitors ; 
clergy,  law,  and  civic  bodies  ;  diplomatic  body ;  &c.  It  is  a  work 
of  the  first  historic  interest,  and,  we  should  say,  effectively 
grouped,  though  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  a  work  of  this  kind 
to  have  artistic  merit  in  the  true  sense.  It  is  necessarily  more 
of  a  picture-map  than  a  real  picture.  A  key  accompanies  it, 

with  the  names  of  the  groups  and  persons. - With  this  we  may 

mention  a  series  of  photographs  representing  the  personnel  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Contingents  to  South  Africa  (Turner  and  Hender¬ 
son,  Sydney),  with  a  record  of  their  casualties.  We  are  glad  to 
see  this  vivid  presentment  of  the  men  who  came  to  the  help  of 
the  “  Old  Country.”  It  shows  something  of  the  meaning  which 
lay  beneath  the  great  pageant  of  June  22nd,  1897. 

Alfred  the  Great.  By  Jesse  Page.  (Partridge  and  Co.  2s.)— 
Mr.  Page  has  written,  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  mil¬ 
lenary,  what  will  be  found  a  useful  account  of  the  great  English 
King.  He  has,  we  think,  made  a  mistake  in  following  too  im¬ 
plicitly  the  leading  of  Asser.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  doubt  that 
the  Life,  attributed  to  this  writer,  has  been  largely  interpolated. 
The  passage  about  the  reproof  administered  by  St.  Neot  to  the 
King  has  a  suspicious  appearance,  and  with  it  falls  the  theory, 
which  certainly  has  nothing  else  to  recommend  it,  that  Alfred’s 
retirement  to  Athelney  was  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  penitence. 
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Why  should  the  King  have  sought  to  make  amends  for  a  fault 
by  neglecting  his  duty  ?  Surely  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  was  a  case  of  recuder  pour  mieux  sauter.  Apart  from  this, 
we  do  not  see  anything  in  the  book  that  calls  for  adverse 
criticism,  and  much  that  is  likely  to  be  of  service. 

The  Unpublished  and  Uncollected  Poems  of  William  Cowper. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) — Mr.  W.  H. 
Collingridge  signalised  the  centenary  of  Cowper’s  death  by  pre¬ 
senting  his  house  at  Olney  to  the  “  Town  and  Nation,”  and  with  it 
his  own  Cowper  collection.  Occasion  was  taken  to  found  a  Cowper 
Society,  and  it  is  to  this  Society  that  Mr.  Wright  has  dedicated 
this  collection.  We  are  always  somewhat  doubtful  about 
printing  passages  which  a  poet  has  rejected.  The  practice, 
however,  prevails  so  generally  that  it  is  useless  to  protest. 
Possibly,  where  the  poet’s  reputation  is  well  established  and  no 
question  but  of  literary  merit  is  involved,  there  is  no  really  valid 
objection.  The  reader  will  find  not  a  few  interesting  things  in 
this  volume.  We  cannot  express  ourselves  as  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  editing.  The  fifth  poem  is  a  piece  of  Latin  Alcaics. 
Now  we  may  print  Alcaics  without  any  indentation  at  all;  but 
if  indentation  is  employed  it  must  be  of  one  kind,  and  certainly 
not  that  employed  here.  Then  the  first  line  reads  thus  :  “  Heu 
quam  remotus  vescor  omnibus.”  Clearly  “  ab  ”  is  omitted  before 
*  omnibus.”  Should  not  “  vescor  ”  be  “  versor  ”  ? 

Antoine  Vdrard.  By  John  Macfarl&ne.  (The  Chiswick  Press.) 
— A.  V6rard  wars  a  Paris  publisher  who  was  at  work  during 
the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  of  the  six¬ 
teenth.  The  earliest  book  that  Mr.  Macfarlane  has  bee  n  able  to 
trace  to  his  press  is  dated  November,  1485  (an  edition  of  the 
"Decameron”);  the  latest  bears  the  note  of  July  24th,  1512. 
This  class  numbers  one  hundred  and  two.  These  are  followed 
by  a  list  of  undated  books  which  bear  an  imprint  of  Verard’s 
place  of  business,  and  by  a  number  of  Horae.  Of  these  he  pro¬ 
duced  many  fine  specimens.  Mr.  Macfarlane  also  catalogues 
various  books  “  of  which  either  the  existence  or  the  connection 
with  Verard  is  doubtful.”  There  is  an  interesting  bookseller’s 
bill  for  goods  delivered  to  the  Comte  d’Angouleme.  Illustrations 

of  the  books  are  also  reproduced. - With  this  we  may  mention 

A  Bibliography  of  Austin  Dobson,  attempted  by  Francis  Edwin 
Murray  (F.  Murray,  Derby,  5s.  net ;  large  paper,  10s.  6d.  net). 

The  Extra  -  Parliamentary  Hansard.  Vol.  I.  (Wyman  and 
Son.) — This  volume  is  intended  to  supplement  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  record  of  politics.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
description  given  on  the  title-page.  It  contains,  then,  a 
“  Selection  of  Speeches  made  by  Public  Men  Outside  Parliament,” 
“Letters  of  Public  Men  appearing  in  the  Press,”  “Resolutions 
and  Manifestoes,”  and  a  “  Record  of  By-Elections.”  There  is  a 
copious  index,  a  necessity,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  to  such  a 
work,  and  largely  determining  its  usefulness,  and  a  precis  of  the 
chief  speeches  and  letters.  We  must  resist  the  temptation  of 
enlarging  on  the  hundred-and-one  topics  which  occur  as  we  turn 
over  the  pages  of  this  volume.  But  does  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  still  think  as  he  thought  last  November,  that  there 
has  been  no  proof  of  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  British  power 
in  South  Africa  P  And,  as  a  general  principle,  which  does  he 
think  the  “  first  duty  of  a  Government,”  to  keep  us  out  of  a  war, 
or  to  guard  the  rights  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  Empire  ? 

The  Church  and  the  London  Government  Act,  1899.  By  Montague 
Barlow.  (W.  Gordon,  fid.) — We  must  be  content  with  directing 
the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  interested  in  the 
matter  to  this  pamphlet.  The  Act  that  is  about  to  come  into 
force  is,  in  a  way,  an  upset.  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil  divisions 
in  London  are  finally  and  completely  severed  by  it.  The  Vestry 
— the  word  is  a  curious  survival — ceases  to  be  and  the  Borough 
Council  takes  its  place.  Many  questions  of  property  and  privilege 
will  arise,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
them,  whether  personally  or  in  trust  for  successors,  to  look  after 
them.  They  will  find  a  lucid  account  of  them  in  Mr.  Barlow’s 
pamphlet. 

Church  Foils.  By  Ian  Maclaren.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
3s.  6d.) — There  is  sound  sense  in  every  chapter  of  this  book. 
Dr.  Watson  gives  his  ideas  about  preaching — “Give  to  your 
congregation  your  very  best  ”  is  a  golden  rule  —  about  the 
management  of  Church  affairs,  about  co-operation,  rules  of  work, 
and  many  other  things  which  occupy  a  minister’s  thoughts  and 
time.  This  is  a  really  valuable  little  book. 

Reflected  Lights  from  the  “  Face  of  the  Deep.”  Selected  and 
arranged  by  W.  M.  L.  Jay.  (S.P.C.K.  2s.  6d.)— Miss  Christina 
Rossetti  wrote  a  book  about  the  Apocalypse  which  will  be  familiar 
to  some  of  our  readers.  From  this  Miss  Jay  has  made  this 


selection.  It  will  be  found  full  of  thought,  for,  indeed,  the 
volume  from  which  it  is  taken  is,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  studies  of  the  time. 


International  Law  in  Africa.  By  T.  Baty.  (Stevens  and 
Haynes.  5s.) — Mr.  Baty’s  book — the  publication  of  lectures 
delivered  at  Oxford — may  be  profitably  read  by  persons  not 
specially  interested  in  the  study  of  international  law.  Mr.  Baty 
may  be  described  as  Boeranis  partibus  non  iniquus,  and  the  leaning, 
if  such  there  be,  does  not  make  his  work  less  instructive.  W© 
should  like  to  put  to  our  readers  two  points.  What  was  the 
right  thing  to  do  to  the  Boer  who,  having  exhausted  his  ammu¬ 
nition,  firing  to  the  last  moment,  with  the  enemy  within  ten 
yards  of  him,  exclaimed  “  I  surrender !  ”  ?  And  is  it  right  to. 
punish  the  destruction  of  a  railway  by  fining  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  the  act  is  committed?  Chap.  4,  “Conduct  of  War¬ 
fare,”  will  be  found  especially  interesting. 

An  Old  Man’s  Holidays.  By  the  Amateur  Angler.  (Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  and  Co.  2s.  net.) — We  are  always  glad  to  hear 
from  the  “  Amateur  Angler.”  We  remember  making  acquaintance 
with  him  for  the  first  time  in  Dovedale,  if  our  memory  serves  us, 
and  the  recollection  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  By  this  time  he  has 
ceased,  we  should  say,  to  be  an  “  amateur,”  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  word.  But  then  another  literary  angler  is  pleased  to  call 
himself  a  “duffer.”  However  that  may  be,  this  book  is  as  pleasant 
to  read  as  its  predecessors.  This  time  he  takes  us  to  the  South 
and  West,  to  Hampshire  and  Wales  and  Cornwall,  though  ther© 
is  one  expedition  northwards,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  very 
successful.  In  fact,  he  justly  complains— there  are  limits  to  the 
patience  of  even  an  angler— of  a  certain  club  which  took  five 
shillings  for  an  angling  ticket  when  the  quid  pro  quo  was  certainly 
inadequate,  to  say  the  least.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
graceful  preface  in  which  the  “A.  A.”  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  R.  D.  Blackmore  and  William  Black,  and  other 
angling  friends.  We  wonder  whether  quae  gratia  fuit  vivis  eadem 
sequilur  tellurs  repostos. 

The  Prolongation  of  Life.  By  R.  E.  Dudgeon,  M.D.  (Chatt© 
and  Windus.  3s.  6d.) — We  have  read  not  a  few  books  on  this 
subject,  one  of  the  first  being  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,  who,  un¬ 
happily,  did  not  add  example  to  precept.  As  one  of  his  methods 
was  to  do  the  day’s  work  at  night,  this  is  hardly  surprising.  Dr. 
Dudgeon,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  living  proof  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  what  he  says.  After  his  introduction,  he  passes  to 
“  Exercise,”  and  highly  praises  golf,  which  is  indeed  the  ideal 
game  for  old  men.  Thence  he  goes  on  to  “  Food,”  and  this  is 
very  smartly  written.  It  is  possible,  says  Dr.  Dudgeon,  in 
referring  to  sundry  books  on  diet,  to  be  both  “  a  fool  and  a 
physician  ”  at  forty.  And  it  seems  to  us  eminently  sensible.  He 
has  a  good  word  for  pastry,  and  for  sugar, — saccharine  may  b© 
positively  harmful.  In  “  Drink  ”  he  pronounces  against  alcohol. 
To  smoking  he  is  not  favourable  but  not  hostile.  Do  not  take  to 
it  and  do  not  leave  it  off,  unless  you  see  very  good  reason.  Her© 
he  may  be  right,  but  there  is  one  thing  against  which  we  must 
protest.  He  decides  against  beards,  and  even  goes  as  far  as  to 
say  that  they  are  injurious  to  health.  Many  people  find  them 
an  invaluable  protection  to  the  throat  and  lungs.  The  argument 
from  appearance  is  really  too  foolish.  “How  would  Wellington 
and  Nelson  look  if  disfigured  by  beards  ?  ”  he  asks.  How  would 
Shakespeare  look  without  one  ?  we  may  ask  in  return.  And 
what  should  we  think  of  the  traditional  portrait  of  the  Saviour  if 
it  lacked  the  beard  ? 


In  the  “  Pestalozzi  Series  ”  (O.  Newmann  and  Co.),  Miss 
Mary  Senior  Clark  and  Miss  Gaynor  Simpson  have  collaborated,  as 
authors  of  the  words  and  music  respectively,  in  a  capital  collection 
of  Original  Songs,  Movement  Plays,  and  Games,  adapted  either  for 
kindergarten,  school,  or  home  use.  The  selection  includes  what 
may  be  called  a  “  Doll  Song-Cycle,”  a  pretty  little  movement 
play  called  “  Street  Lamps,”  and  a  most  engaging  ditty  called 
“  On  the  Rocking  Horse  ”  full  of  the  spirit  of  cavalleria  bambinesca. 
Miss  Simpson’s  tunes  are  bright,  melodious,  and  simple, — in  a 
word,  just  what  is  wanted  for  the  end  in  view. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Aevaghoslia'a  Discourse  on  the  Awakening  of  Faith  in  the  Mahayana, 

cr  8vo . (K.  Paul)  5/6 

Adcock  (A.  St.  J.),  The  Luck  of  Private  Foster,  cr  8vo  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  6/0 
Andersen  (Hans  C.),  Fairy  Tales,  illustrated  by  Tegner,  2  volg  (Heinemann)  10/0 

April  Baby's  Book  of  Tunes  (The),  oblong  4to . (Macmill  m)  6/0 

Bailey  (G.  H.),  Tutorial  Chemistry,  Part  I.,  Non-Metals,  cr  8vo  . .(Clive)  4/0 

Berry  (R.  J.  A.),  The  Essentials  of  Regional  Anatomy,  cr  8vo _ (Churchill)  10/0 

BirrellCO.),  Love  in  a  Mist,cr  8vo . . . (Smith  &  Elder)  6/C 

Bradley  (A.  G.),  The  Fight  with  France,  8vo  . (Constable)  16/0 

Breal  (M.),  Semantics  :  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Meaning,  cr  8vo  (Heinemann)  7/6 
Calderwood  (H.),  Life,  by  his  Son  &  Rev.  D.  Woodside  (Hoddor  &  Stoughton)  7/6 
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Campbell  (J.  G.),  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland, 

cr  8vo  . (Maclehose)  6/0 

Ohatterton  (G.  G.),  Straight  Shoes,  cr  8vo . (Long)  6/0 

Cleeve  (Lucas),  Yolande  the  Parislenne,  cr  8vo  . (Long)  6/0 

Cooper  (E.  H.),  Wymarke  and  the  Mountain  Fairies,  4to . ( Duckworth)  3/6 

Cooper  (H.),  The  Monk  Wins,  cr  8vo  . (Duckworth)  6/0 

Cosslns  (George),  A  Boer  of  To-day,  cr  8vo  . (G.  Allen)  6/0 

Crawford  (F.  M.),  In  the  Palace  of  the  King,  cr  8vo  . (Macmillan)  6/0 

Cundall  (F.t,  Studies  In  Jamaica,  cr  8vo . (S.  Low)  3/6 

Cust  (L.),  Anthony  Van  Dyck  ;  an  Historical  Study,  folio . (Bell)  105/0 

Dawson  (A.  J.),  The  Story  of  Ronald  Kestrel,  er  8vo  . (Helneinann)  6/0 

Tie  Balancourt  (Baron),  Secrets  of  the  Sword,  cr  Bvo . (Bell)  7/6 

Demldoff  (E.),  After  Wild  Sheep  In  the  Altai  and  Mongolia,  Imp  8vo  (R.  Ward)  21/0 

Dole  (C.  F.),  The  Religion  of  a  Gentleman,  12mo  . (Harrap)  2/6 

Don  Quixote  of  the  Mancha,  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane,  imp  8vo.  .(Blackle)  6/0 
Donovan  (I).),  The  Adventures  of  Tyler  Tatloek.  cr  8vo.  .(Chatto  it  Windus)  3/6 

Dowling  (A.  E.  P.  R.),  The  Flora  of  the  Sacred  Nativity,  4to  . (K.  Paul)  7/6 

Dubois  (P.),  Chat  Wood,  18mo  . (Harrap)  2/6 

Dyer  (H.  S.),  Pandlta  Ramabal,  4to . (Morgan  A  Scott)  3/6 

Fairy  Tales  from  Afar,  cr  Bvo  . (Hutchinson)  3/6 

Fifty-two  Stirring  Storlesfor  Boys, edited  by  A.  H.  Miles, cr  Bvo  (Hutchinson)  5/0 
Fifty-two  Stirring  Stories  for  Glris,  edited  by  A.  H.  Miles.  cr8vo  (Hutchinson)  6/0 
Fifty-two  Stories  of  the  British  Empire,  edited  by  A.  H.  Jllles  (Hutchinson)  B/0 

Fletcher  (J.  S.), Morrison's  Machine, or  8vo . (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Forbes  (Mrs.  W.  R.  D.), A  Gentleman,  cr  8vo . (J.  Murray)  6/0 

Foutllde  (M.  A.),  Woman  :  a  Scientific  Study  and  Defence,  cr  8vo.  .(Greening)  2/6 

Frechette  (L.),  Christmas  In  French  Canada,  cr  8vo . (.T.  Murray)  6/0 

Gates  (L.  E.),  Studies  and  Appreciations,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan)  6/0 

Goleblewskl  (E.),  Atlas  &  Epitome  of  Diseases  Caused  by  Accidents  (Rebman)  17/0 

■Gorst  (H.  E.),  Farthest  South,  cr  8vo . (Greening)  2/6 

Gould  (F.  C.  and  F.  H.),  Tales  Told  In  the  Zoo,  4to . (Unwin)  6/0 

Gresswell  (II.  W.),  Prayer  and  Temptation,  cr  Bvo . (Longmans)  2/6 

Gusman  (P.),  Pompel,  its  City,  its  Life  and  Art,  imp  Bvo  . (Helnemann)  36/0 

Hare  (A.  J.  C.).  The  Story  of  My  Life,  Vols.  IV.-VI.,  cr  8vo . (G.  Allen)  31/6 

Hartog  (Cecil),  Barbara’s  Song  Book,  oblong  4to . (G.  Allen)  6/0 

Hauptmann  (G.),  The  Coming  of  Peace  :  a  Play,  cr  Bvo .  (Duckworth)  3/6 

Headley  (F.  W.),  Problems  of  Education,  8vo . (  Duckworth)  8/0 

Heckethorn  (C.  W.),  London  Memories,  Social,  Historical,  &c.,  cr  8vo 

(Cliatto  &  Windus)  6/0 

Hendry  (H.),  A  Child’s  London,  4to  . (Sands)  3/6 

Hensman  (H.),  A  History  of  Rhodesia,  cr  8vo  . (W.  Blackwood)  6/0 

Hoff  (J.  H.  Van  T.),  Lectures  on  Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry, 

Part  III.,  Bvo . (E.  Arnold)  7/6 

nope  (Lady),  General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  R.E. :  his  Life  and  Work,  8vo 

(Hodder  A  Stoughton)  12/0 

Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.),  A  History  of  British  India,  Vol.  II.,  8vo _ (Longmans)  16/0 

Hutton  (W.  H.),  Constantinople,  12mo  . iDent.)  3/6 

Huxley  (L.),  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  2  vols..  .(Macmillan)  30/0 

James  (H.),  A  Little  Tour  in  France,  8-vo  . (Helnemann)  10/0 

Jokai  (M.),  The  Day  of  Wrath,  cr8vo  . (Jarrold)  6/0 

Kant's  Cosmogony,  cr  8vo . (Maclehose)  7/6 

Keith  (G.  S.),  On  Sanitary  and  other  Matters,  cr  8vo  . (Black)  2/6 

lvlnnear  (A.),  Our  House  of  Commons,  its  Realities  and  Romance,  cr  8vo 

(VV.  Blackwood)  3/6 

Leighton  (M.  C.),  A  Napoleon  of  the  Press,  cr  8vo  _ (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  6/0 

hummer  (O.),  Contributions  to  Photographic  Optics,  8vo . (Macmillan)  6/6 

Lydon  (F.  F.),  Model  and  Blackboard  Drawing,  4to . (S.  Low)  3/6 

Macdonald  (D.),  How  We  Kept  the  Flag  Flying,  cr  8vo . (Ward  &  Lock)  6/0 

Maclean  (M.),  Exercises  In  Natural  Philosophy,  cr  8vo . (Longmans)  4/6 

Mahan  (A.  T.).  The  Story  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  1899-1 900.. (S.  Low)  10/6 

Matheson  (A.),  Snowflakes  and  Snowdrops,  4to . (R.  B.  Johnson)  4/6 

Mllecete  (Helen),  A  Detached  Pirate,  cr  8vo  . (Greening)  3/6 

Miln  (L.  J.),  Wooings  and  Weddings  In  Many  Climes,  8vo . (Pearson)  16/0 

Mitchell  (S.  W.),  Dr.  North  and  his  Friends,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan)  6/0 

Morris  (M.  O'Connor),  Hibernia  Hippica,  12mo . (Harrison  &  Sons)  5/0 

Neufleld  (C.),  Under  the  Rebel’s  Reign,  cr  8vo  . (Gardner  &  Darton)  6/0 

O’Byrne  (W.  L.),  Kings  and  Vikings,  cr  8vo . (Blackie)  2/6 

Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse,  1250-1900,  edited  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch, 

cr  8vo . (Oxford  Univ.  Press)  7/6 

Pemberton  (W.  S.  C.),  The  Baroness  De  Bode,  1775-1803,  8vo - (Longmans)  12/6 

Plautus.  Captivi,  edited  by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  8vo  . (Methuen)  10/6 

Poe  (E.  A.),  Poems,  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Robinson,  cr  8vo . (Bell)  6/0 

Praed  (Mrs.  C.),  As  a  Watch  in  the  Night,  cr  8vo . (Chatto  &  Windus)  6/0 

Price  (L.  L.),  A  Short  History  of  English  Commerce,  cr  8vo . (E.  Arnold)  3/6 

Raleigh  (W.),  Milton,  cr  8vo! . (E.  Arnold)  6/0 

Itannie  (D.  W.),  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  cr  8vo  . (F.  E.  Robinson)  5/0 

Reed  (Marcus),  Pride  of  England,  cr  8vo  . (Constable)  6/0 

Rosebery  (Lord),  Napoleon :  the  Last  Phase,  roy  8vo . (Simpkin)  7/6 

Balntsbury  (G.),  A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  In  Europe  from 

Earliest  Times  to  Present  Day,  Vol.  I.,  8vo . (W.  Blackwood)  16/0 

Scott  (W.  R.),  Francis  Hutcheson,  his  Life  and  Teaching  (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  7/6 
Shakespeare  Country  (The),  illustrated  by  John  Leyland,  4to  . . .  .(Newnes)  10/6 

Silver  (R.  N.),  Hate,  the  Destroyer,  cr  Bvo . (Ward  &  Lock)  3/6 

Stride  (W.  K.),  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  cr  8vo . (F.  E.  Robinson)  5/0 

Kwete  (H.  B.),  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  cr  Bvo 

(Camb.  Univ.  Press)  7/6 

Vanity  t  the  Confessions  of  a  Court  Modiste,  by  “  Rita,”  cr  8vo  _ (Unwin )  6/0 

Wallace  (A.  R.),  Studies,  Scientific  and  Social,  2  vols.  cr  8vo _ (Macmillan)  18/0 

Ward  (Mrs.  H.),  Eleanor,  cr  8vo . (Smith  &  Elder)  6/0 

Warren  (J.  B.  L.),  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Book-Plates,  8vo  . (Simpkin)  10/6 

Weston  (Jessie  L.),  The  Soul  of  the  Countess,  cr  8vo . (Nutt)  3/6 

White  (Percy),  The  Journal  of  a  Jealous  Woman,  cr  8vo . (Nisbet)  6/0 

Wilkin  (A.),  Among  the  Berbers  of  Algeria,  8vo . (Unwin)  16/0 

Wilkinson  (S.),  War  and  Policy,  8vo . (Constable)  15/0 

Wilson  (J.  M.),  Truths  New  and  Old  :  Sermons,  cr  8vo . (Constable)  6/0 

Ynte  (A-  C.),  Lieut.-Col.  John  Haughton  :  a  Memoir,  8vo . (J.  Murray)  12/0 

Young  (F.  K.), Chess  Strategies,  8vo  . (S.  Low)  12/6 

Zangwlll  (I.),  The  Mantle  of  Elijah,  cr  8vo . (Heinemann)  6/0 


“LIBERTY” 

ART  FABRICS 

FOR 

Decorative 

Furnishing. 

JJeautiful  and  Inexpensive. 
Patterns  Post-free. 


“  LIBERTY  ” 

ART  FABRICS  for  Decorative  Furnishing 

In  Original  &  Exclusive  Designs, 
and  Charming  Colourings. 


Tapestries  I  Serges  I  Cretonnes! 

Silk  Brocades  Chenilles  Chintzes 
Velvets  I  Plushes  I  Muslins 


Velveteens 
Arras  Cloths 
Gossamers. 


Inspection  Invited. 


Patterns  Post-free. 


LIBERTY  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 

O  S  L  E  R  . 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  FITTINGS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

W  iw.  &.  Geo.  LA  W. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

HICHAHD  A.  MCCURDY,  PRESIDENT. 

Received  from  Policy-Holders . £142,000,000. 

Paid  to  Policy-Holders . over  £100,000,000. 

Paid  to  Living  Policy-Holders .  £58,188,282. 

Accumulated  Funds  .  nearly  £57,000,000. 

Surplus  over  Liabilities .  £9,129,000. 

Every  Policy  contains  specific  Guaranteed  Surrender  Values  In  the  form  of 
Paid-up  Insurance,  Extended  Insurance,  Loans,  or  Cash,  at  the  option  of  the 
Policy-Holder. 

SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Head  Office:- 16,  17,  and  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1824. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling1. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 


Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Edward  Harbord  Lushlngton,  Esq. 
Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebblng. 


Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

AUDITORS. 

John  Ca tor,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Araory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  (o  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS.  General  Manager. 

Financial  Year  ends  November  20th,  1900. 

All  persons  previously  assuring  will  receive  an  additional  share  of  profit  over  later 
entrants  at  the  next  Division  in  1902. 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Claims  Paid . £11,000,000 

Accumulated  Fund .  5,400,000 

The  Profits  arc  divided  solely  amongst  the  Assured.  Already  divided,  £5,400,000. 
Endowment  Assurance  Policies  are  issued  combining  Life  Assurance  at 
minimum  cost,  with  provision  for  old  aee. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON.  E.C. 


AERTEX 

AERTEX 

AERTEX 

AERTEX 


THE  CELLULAR 
CLOTHING  CO.’S 
ORIGINAL 


CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 


SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  PYJAMAS,  LINGERIE. 

Please  notice  the  Registered  Trade-Mark,  an  Oval  with  the  word  AERTEX  In  the 
centre,  attached  to  each  garment.  Only  the  original  Cellular  bears  this  label. 

Illustrated  Price-List,  of  full  range  of  Cellular  goods  for  men,u-omen,and  children, 
with  names  of  500  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

OLIVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  33  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

„  „  „  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  E.C. 


HEADACHES ! 
IMPERFECT 
VISIONS 


STRAINED  VISION 

indicated  by  Headaches.  Neuralgic  Pains,  and 
Nervous  Depression,  should  receive  immediate 
and  skilful  attention,  otherwise  great  mischief 
may  be  caused  to  the  eyes  which  cannot  after¬ 
wards  be  remedied.  For  full  particulars  as  to 
the  Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Eyes  see 

OUR  EYES, 

By  Mr.  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S. 
70  Illustrations.  Post-free,  One  Shilling,  from 
63  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Consultations  free  of  charge. 


DENT’S  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 

All  Watches  and  Clocks  of  E.  DENT  and  CO.’S  Manufacture 
now  bear  the  annexed  Trade-Mark. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

TRADE-w»R!t.  E.  DENT  and  CO.,  Ltd., 

Makers  to  the  Queen  and  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales; 

Makers  of  the  great  Westminster  Clock,  Big  Ben. 

Only  Addrkssks— 

Gi  Strand,  or  4  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  London. 
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CAMBRIC 


HAM  PTON  &  SOIM3’ 

„  New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  FABRICS,  &c. 

Enable  Intending  Purchasers  to  see  that  their 
Productions  afford  value  for  money  that 

CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED. 

Suggestive  Schemes ,  Estimates ,  and 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free. 

Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Sq.,  S.W. 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO 

Is  the  Best  and  Purest  Dentifrice.  It  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents 
and  Arrests  Decay,  Strengthens  the  Gums,  Polishes  and  Preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  and  gives  delight¬ 
ful  Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  2s.  9d.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  G7  Hatton  Garden,  Loudon. 

ROWLAND’S  OBONTO 

ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen. 

Children’s ....  1/3  per  doz.  1  IIbm-stitched. 

Ladies’ . 2/3  „  Ladies’ . 2/9  per  doz. 

Gentlemen's .  .3/3  „  |  Gentlemen's  .3/11  „ 

Direct  from  the  “The  Irish  Cambrics  of  Messrs. 

Manufacturers,  r  I  Robinson  and  Cleaver  have  a 

Samples  &  Price  Lists  post-free.  world-wide  fame.”— The  Queen. 

please  mention  this  publication.  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

(Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College, 
tl)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House,  £40  ;  Boarding  House,  £G0. 
(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley. —Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED'S,  Bangor.  -Terms.  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Jlugeley,  Staffs. 

SWITZERLAND.— MONTREUX.— A  Mamed  Clergy- 
ij  man  (M.  A.  Cantab.,  late  Classical  Scholar)  PREPARES  PUPILS  at 
•Montreux  for  the  Universities.  Special  facilities  for  Foreign  Languages.— 
!  ddress,  until  August  30th,  “  L.,”  Dunedin,  Weston,  Bath. 

HEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYlTlliLLT  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools 
■  leading  London  Physicians,  Ac. — Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

QUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  Engltsii  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
elnss  education  on  modern  lines;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea  ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  Ac. 

Dorchester  school  for  daughters  of 

GENTLEMEN.— Efficient  staff.  Terms  60 guineas.  Public  Exams.  Health 
<•  specially  studied.  Tennis,  hockey,  cricket, swimming— Head-Mistress,  MissKITCAT. 

SANDECOTES  SCHOOL,  PARKSTONE,  DORSET.— 

O  A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL,  at  moderate  fees,  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of 
■GENTLEMEN,  where  the  aim  is  to  train  girls  to  be  practical,  refined,  womenly 
women.  Every  care  and  comfort  for  delicate  children.  Large  grounds,  ten  nis- 
- ‘dirts,  and  playing-fields.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  University  and  other 
xaminations.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  SOPHIE  JL  SMITH  (Natural  Science  Tripos, 
1885  Cambridge),  assisted  by  a  highly  qualified  staff  of  teachers.  TWO  ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  for  competition  in  DECEMBER  for  girls  under  12  and  over  15 
years  of  age. 


mHE  CHELTENHAM  LADIES'  COLLEGE. 


A  GILCHRIST  TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 
if  the  value  of  £70,  will  be  AWARDED  by  the  COUNCIL  of  the  CHELTENHAM 
LADIES'  COLLEGE. — All  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  LADY 
PRINCIPAL,  to  whom  application  for  the  Studentship,  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Candidate’s  qualifications,  should  be  made  by  December  1st. 

TAELSTED  SCHOOL.— TWO  HEAD-MASTER'S  NOMI- 

JD  NATIONS,  value  £10  a  year,  are  OFFERED  for  JANUARY,  1901.— For 
;  nil  particulars,  apply.  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
.■scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
r  lie  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

DOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Timing. 

TXT ARDEN  COURT,  CUCKFIELD,  SUSSEX.— Misses 

Y  V  GRAY  and  PRIESTMAN.  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Extensive  grounds 
..in  beautiful  country  overlooking  S.  Downs.  Sound  education,  with  games,  cycling. 


SETTLE,  YORKSHIRE. — “  OVERDALE  ”  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

Governesses  for  private  families.  —  Miss 

LOUISA  BROUGH  an  RECOMMEND  several  highly-qualified  English 
and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES  for  resident  and  daily  engagements.— CENTRAL 
REGISTRY  for  TEACHERS,  25  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 
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HE  LEYS  SCHOOL, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

An  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  iu 
DECEMBER. 

Particulars  of  the  HEAD-MASTER,  or  of  the  BURSAR. 


pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

\J  GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  eider  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References :  -Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  Mdn^goz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  th’e  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

KING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SGHOLAR- 

SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th. 
for  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Army  and  Navy  Subjects.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  Ac.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

QT.  .JOHN’S,-  WITH!) EA N E,  near  BRIGHTON, "SUSSEX 

)  J  (nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres :  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles  ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies  ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss VISICK. Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs.:  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

WALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
lectures :  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 


/CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

V_y  — Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80);  sons  of  gentlemen;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12th.— Rev.  J.  H. 
SWINSTEAD.  Head-Master. 


QOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 


Bournemouth.— e.  wyndham  penruddocke, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application. — WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

Hereford  school  (founded  1387  a.d.)— a  public 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy.  Ac.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

SOUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for 

SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools;  Kindergarten 
and  Transition  Classes  for  Children  under  8.  Gymnastic  and  Drilling. 
AUTUMN  TERM  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  26th. 

■^JU^tTlN  hTTusIe^  U  PTON,  NR.  SLOUGH. 

HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough  education  with  home  life  and  careful  attention  to  health.  Moderate 
fees.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  hockey.— Principal,  Miss  ETHERINGTON. 

MISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

School,  Blackburn,  lias  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  Ac.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

(  UIALKT  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  witli  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

SW  INIFRED’S,  BA  N  G  O  R 

•  (Church  of  England  Public  School). 

Head-Mistress— Miss  F.  J.  DAVIES,  B.A.Lond.,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge  :  Classical  Tripos,  Class  I. 

Fees  £35  a  year.  Combined  hill  and  sea  air.  Playground.  A  Technical 
Department  has  been  added  to  the  School. 

Full  particulars  from  the  HP7AD-xM [STRESS. 

E~PSOM  C  O  L  L  E  G  K=NEXT  TERM  BEGINS 

JANUARY  18th,  1901.— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 
Successes  this  summer :— London  Matriculation,  IG  passed  ;  Intermediate  and  Pre¬ 
liminary  Scientific.  14  passed.  Higher  and  Lower  Certificates,  40  jiassed.  Separate 
Junior  School. — Apply,  THE  BURSAR. 

BRUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  Ac.  ;Fees,£80perann. ;  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  or  application.— 82  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

PARIS,  AUTEUIL. — Highly  recommended  FINISHING 

SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Limited  number  of 
pupils.  Thorough  teaching  of  Languages,  Music,  Art,  Ac.— Principals  :  Miles. 
GOUNIAULT  UK  MARCHANGY,  32,  Rue  Michel  Ange.  Pretty  and  healthy 
situation. 

W~  INDERMERE.  —  THE  CRAIG  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.— W.  SNOW,  M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
PREPARES  BOVS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  grounds,  splendid  situation. 
Bracing  air,  every  contort  and  individual  attention.  Reference  (among  others) 
to  Registrar,  Victoria  University.  Indian  pupils  received. 

KESWICK  SCHOOL. — Co-education  on  Public  School 

lines  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS.  Large  Endowment.  Valuable  Scholarships. 
Modern  buildings.  Splendid  Playing-fields.  Special  arrangements  for  children 
of  parents  residing  abroad.— Prospectus  from  the  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER  or 
(Girls'  Boarding  House)  V.  R.  LE  MAISTRE,  M.A.,  The  Heads,  Keswick. 

MADAME  AUBERT  introduces  Daily  and  Resident 

English  and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES,  Lady  Professors,  Chaperons, 
Companions,  Lady  Housekeepers,  Secretaries,  for  BRITISH  ISLES,  CONTINENT, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ASIA,  AUSTRALASIA.  SCHOOLS  and  EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES  recommended.— I  ll  Regent  Street,  W. 
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DGBASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 

FOR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

SI  CALTHORPE  ROAD,  E DGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding  House-ST.  ALBAN'S,  AMI'TON  ROAD. 


President; : 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A., 
4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

THE  HINDHEAD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (established 

in  1897  by  Miss  J.  F.  Gruner). — Principals  :  Miss  J.  F.  GRUNER,  Certificated 
Student  of  Glrton  College,  late  Second  Mistress,  Dulwich  High  School, G. P.D. S.Co., 
and  Miss  ALICE  GRUNER,  Student  of  Newnham  College.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  mainly  of  University  women  of  professional  standing  and  experience. 
Education  thoroughly  modern ;  physical  training  and  outdoor  games.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  healthful  conditions  of  life  ;  the  bracing  air  and  gravel  soil  of 
the  Hindhead  districtcause  It  to  be  much  recommended  by  doctors.  The  boarding¬ 
house,  built  for  the  Misses  Gruner,  stands  in  au  acre  of  heather  and  pine  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  800  ft.,  and  has  a  sunny  aspect.  Refs. :  Miss  Welsh,  of  Glrton 
College  ;  Mrs.  Sidgwiek,  Principal  of  Newnham  College  ;  Prof.  Muirhead,  Birming¬ 
ham  Univ. ;  parents  of  former  pupils  ;  and  others.— For  prospectus  for  the  term 
commencing  January  23rd,  1901,  address  to  Moorcroft,  Hindhead,  Haslemcre. 

HE  HALL,  CROlSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD” 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 
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Principals — The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large  playground  ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Special  Terms  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

AILETBURT  COLLEGE. 
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An  EXAMINATION  for  the  following  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  at 
HAILEYBURY  on  NOVEMBER  27th,  28th,  29th,  1900. 

Two  of  £50,  Two  of  £30— tenable  for  three  years. 

Of  these,  two  are  open  to  boys  not  over  13,  two  to  boys  not  over  14,  on 
October  1st,  1900. 

One  of  the  four  is  tenable  In  the  Modern  Side. 

Names  and  ages  of  candidates,  with  a  fee  of  15s.,  should  he  sent  by 
November  23rd,  to  Rev.  P.  DEEDES,  St.  Albans,  Herts,  who  will  furnish  full 
particulars. 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.— President,  his  Grace  the 

DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  P.C.— The  Honours  List  for  the  year  1899- 
1900  includes  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Three 
Entrances  to  Woolwich  (direct),  and  other  distinctions. — Apply  to  Head-Master, 
H.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A. 


P  S  W  I  C  H 


SCHOOL 


Complete  modern  buildings.  Thorough  education  for  business  or  professions. 
Many  successes.  Valuable  Prizes  and  Scholarships.  Moderate  terms. 
Head-Master,  Rev.  P.  E.  RAYNOR,  School  House,  Ipswich. 

BARN’S  CLOSE,  AMBERLET,  STROUD,  GLO’S.— 

500  ft.  above  sea  level.  PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Specially  adapted  for  delicate  boys.  Individual  attention.  Large  grounds  ;  near 
lovely  common.  Terms  moderate.  Reduction  for  brothers.  Highest  references. 
— Apply,  A.  D.  ANNESLEY  (of  Marlborough  College  and  Trinity  College, 
Oxford),  M.A. 

DANE  HURST,  SHORNCLIFFE  ROAD,  FOLKE¬ 
STONE.— high-class  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS.— Special  attention  paid  to 
health  and  physical  training.  Preparation  for  University  and  other  examina¬ 
tions  if  desired. — Apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

ITT  OF  iTo  N  D  O  N  S  C  H  O  O  L, 

VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  E.C. 

SIX  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (modern  and  classical)  will  be  FILLED  UP 
in  NOVEMBER.— For  particulars  apply  to  A.  J.  AUSTIN,  Secretary. 

ADY,  experienced,  DESIRES  POST  as  COMPANION 

HOUSEKEEPER,  or  SECRETARY,  Resident  or  Daily.  Well-educated, 
experienced  in  illness,  good  reader:  good  references.— “ C.,"  c/o  Mitchelson,  98 
Goidhawk  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

‘DVICE  as  to  CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS.  — The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  aud  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad. — A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
It.  J.  BEEVOIt,  M.A..  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

TO  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &e.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address, 
“Triform,  London.”  Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

AT  O  N’S  LIST  D~F  SCHOOLS 

gives  Particulars  of  Best  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools  and  Tutors  ;  also  Scholar¬ 
ships  obtainable  ;  318  pages,  red  cloth.  Is. ;  post-free.  Is.  4d.— J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  If  details  of  requirements  be  given  a  selection  of 
Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  free. 

YPEWRITING  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 
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10d.  per  1,000  words. 


Address:  Miss  C.  OSBORNE,  Ballyduff,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 
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THE  LITERARY  PEN  is  a  Smooth-running  Fen 

with  a  Quill-like  action. 

In  Book-box,  price  One  Shilling. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  London. 

~  GLAISHER,;  BOOKSELLER. 

57  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


New  Remainder  Catalogue  (128  pages)  just  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN'S  HALL. 

EVERY  EVENING,  at  8  o'clock. 

Conductor . Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Robert  Newman's  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Smoking  permitted.  Tickets  Is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s. 


WELSH  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  ACT,  1889. 


QENTRAL  WELSH  BOARD. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  EXAMINERS, 


The  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  of  the  BOARD  will  shortly  proceed  to  the 
APPOINTMENT  of  an  EXAMINER  In  each  of  the  following  departments, 
namely : — 

1.  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

2.  LATIN. 

3.  MECHANICS  AND  PHYSICS. 

4.  BOTANY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Further  particulars  relating  to  the  appointments  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned  not  later  than  November  6th,  1900. 

OWEN  OWEN, 

Chief  Inspector. 

Central  Welsh  Board.  Cardiff, 

October  22nd,  1900. 


J^OUGHBOROUGH ENDOWED 


SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HEAD-MASTER  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  GOVERNORS  INVITE  APPLICATIONS  before  November  10th,  1900,  for 
the  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  the  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  on  this  Foundation. 
Duties  commence  after  the  Christmas  Vacation. 

The  Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  a  University  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
able  to  give  a  high-class  education,  both  classical  and  commercial. 

The  School  will  accommodate  about  250  boys.  Salary  £150,  with  Capitation 
Fees,  and  an  excellent  residence.  The  Master  may  take  boarders,  for  which  the 
house  is  adapted. 

Full  printed  particulars,  and  copy  of  the  Scheme,  can  be  obtained  after  29th  inst¬ 
ance  Is.  post-free)  on  application  to 

W.  EDWARD  WOOLLEY,  F.S.I., 
Clerk  and  Receiver  to  the  Governors. 
Rectory  Place,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire, 

October  23rd,  1900. 

/BOUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BIRKENHEAD  FREE 

\J  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  LIBRARIAN, 

The  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE  of  the  CORPORATION  of  BIRKENHEAD 
INVITE  APPLICATIONS  for  the  APPOINTMENT  of  LIBRARIAN  to  the 
FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  BIRKENHEAD. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

The  salary  offered  will  he  at  the  rate  of  £200  per  annum. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  previous  experience,  together  with  copies  of  not 
more  than  three  recent  testimonials,  sealed  and  endorsed  “  Librarian,”  must  be 
sent  in  to  me  not  later  than  5  o’clock  p.m.  on  Monday,  November  12th,  1900. 

The  canvassing  of  Members  of  the  Library  Committee  or  the  Town  Gouncil  is 
prohibited  and  will  be  considered  a  disqualification. 

(By  Order)  ALFRED  GILL,  Town  Clerk. 
Town  Hall,  Birkenhead,  October  19th.  1900. 
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SOUTH  WALES. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SYDNEY. 


PROFESSORSHIP  OF  GREEK. 


APPLICATIONS  are  INVITED  from  gentlemen  qualified  to  fill  the  CHAIR  of 

GREEK. 

Salary  £900  per  annum.  Pension  of  £400  per  annum  under  certain  conditions 
after  twenty  years’  service.  £100  allowed  for  passage  expenses  to  Sydney.  Duties 
begin  June  1st,  1901. 

'  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales,  9  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  to  whom  applications,  stating  applicant’s 
age  and  qualifications,  and  accompanied  by  four  copies  of  testimonials  submitted, 
should  be  sent  not  later  than  November  30th,  1900. 

HENRY  COPELAND, 

October  15th,  1900.  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 

Head  -  mastership  of  newcastle-under- 

LYME  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  GOVERNORS  will  SHORTLY  ELECT  a  HEAD-MASTER  of  this  First 
Grade  Boys’ School,  to  take  office  in  JANUARY  NEXT.  Applications,  with  not 
more  than  live  recent  testimonials  and  the  names  of  three  references,  should  be 
sent  in  to  JOSEPH  GRIFFITH,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  48  Ironmarket, 
Newcastle,  Staffs,  not  later  than  November  10th  next.  Candidates  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  45,  but  otherwise  the  appointment  is  open.  Personal 
canvass  of  the  Governors  will  be  regarded  as  a  disqualification.  Full  details  of 
the  appointment  can  be  obtained  on  application  from  the  Clerk. 

Newcastle,  Staffs,  October  12th,  1900. 

THE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

EXTERNAL  EXAMINERSHIP. 

APPLICATIONS  are  INVITED  for  the  OFFICE  of  EXTERNAL  EXAMINER 
in  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  The  appointment  will  be  for 
three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Examiner  Is  not  eligible  for  re-election. 
Applications,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  testimonials  or  references,  at  the 
candidate’s  discretion,  should  be  sent  in  on  or  before  November  15th,  1900. 
Manchester,  October,  1900.  ALFRED  HUGHES,  Registrar. 

SOTNERAN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 

Monthly  List  of  fresh  Purchases  in  Second-hand  Books. 

No.  601,  just  published  for  October. 

Post-free  from 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  and  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  STRAND,  W  C. ;  or  37  PICCADILLY.  W. 

THE 

“Allenburys”  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY ,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited 
to  the  changing  digestive  powers  of  the  Infant . 

The  “ALLENBURYS”  Milk  Food  No.  1  For  the  first  3  months 
Ths  “  ALLENBURYS  ”  Milk  Food  No*  2  For  the  second  3  months 
The  ALLENBURYS  ”  MaJtcd  Food  No#  3  For  infants  over  6  months 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  AUTUMN  LIST. 


The  Greatest  Book  on  African  Travel  and  Sport  ever  published, 
being  an  Account  of  tbe  First  Traverse  of  the  Dark  Continent 
from  South  to  North. 

(NOW  READY,  In  1  vol.  crown  4to,  fully  Illustrated  by  Drawings  by  A.  D. 
McCORMtCK  (from  Sketches  made  by  E.  S.  Grogan),  Original  Drawings  by  E.  S. 
GP.OGAN  Photographs  and  Photogravure  Portraits  of  the  Authors,  Maps,  &c. 

PRICE  ONE  GUINEA  NET. 

FBOi  THE  SAFE  TO  CM: 

The  First  Traverse  of  Africa  from  South  to  North. 

By  EWART  S.  GROGAN  and  ARTHUR  H.  SHARP. 

With  Introductory  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  CECIL  RHODES. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MOMENT. 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  with  Map,  price  6s. 

THE  RENASCENCE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN, 

Author  of  “  China  In  Transformation  ”  ;  formerly  Administrator  of 
Mashonaland,  South  Africa. 


A  SPLENDID  BOOK  ON  SPORT  IN  INDIA. 

NOW  READY,  in  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  50  Illustrations  and  3  Maps,  16s.  net. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  BURMA  AND  ASSAM. 

By  Col.  POLLOK  (late  Staff  Corps)  and  W.  S.  TIIOM  (Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Police,  Burma). 


NEW  AND  INTERESTING  BOOK  OF  TRAVEL. 

In  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  90  Illustrations  after  Drawings  and  Photographs,  by 
the  Author,  price  12s.  net. 

AMONG  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SAHARA, 

By  Madame.  JEAN  POMMEROL. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  ARTHUR  BELL  (N.  D’ Anvers), 
Author  of  the  “  Elementary  History  of  Art,”  &c. 


HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Limited,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


MUDIE?S  LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books  of  the 
Season  are  now  in  Circulation. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  Free  on  Application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  on  SALE  (Second¬ 
hand).  Also  a  large  selection  of 

BOOKS  IN  LEATHER  BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LONDON  ; 
And  at  10-12  Barton  Areade,  Manchester. 


INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT 

LOANS 

yield  3  to 

MUNICIPAL 

LOANS 

yield  3  to 

RAILWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to 

TRAMWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to 

VAN 

OSS  and 

CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.0. 

LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand, 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 


A  SELECTION  OF 

WELLS  GARDNER,  BARTON,  AND  C0.’S 

NE  W  BOOKS  &  NE  W EDITIONS. 

An  Original  Story  of  Adventure  by  the  Author  of  “A  Prisoner  of  the 

Khalifa.” 

UNDER  THE  REBEL’S  REIGN: 

A  Story  of  Egyptian  Revolt. 

By  CHARLES  NEUFELD. 

Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Sheldon.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

Mr.  Charles  Neufeld,  the  Author  of  this  volume,  will  be  remembered  as  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prisoner  of  the  late  Khalifa.  Mr.  Neufeld  was  fortunately  liberated  by 
the  Sirdar  after  the  battle  of  Omdurman. _  ' 

The  New  Boy’s  Book  by  the  Author  of  “Dinkinbar,”  &e. 

THE  WHITE  STONE : 

The  Story  of  a  Boy  from  the  Bush. 

By  H.  C.  MacILWAINE,  Author  of  “  Dinkinbar,”  “  Fate  the  Fiddler,”  &0. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Rowlandson. 

Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

The  New  Volumeby  the  Authorof  “  Stories  from  the  Faerie  Queene." 

THE  BOOK  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS 
NOBLE  KNIGHTS  : 

Stories  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  “  Morte  d’Arthur.” 

By  MARY  MACLEOD. 

Introduction  by  Professor  J.  W.  HALES. 

With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 

Large  crown  8vo,  fancy  cloth  boards,  6s.,  printed  on  superfine  paper. 


Second  Edition  now  ready. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. 

By  MARY  MACLEOD. 

Introduction  by  Professor  HALES. 

Numerous  Illustrations  by  A.  G.  Walkek,  Sculptor. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  Miss  Mary  Macleod  has  performed  a  dangerous  and  difficult  task  with  taste 
and  discretion.  It  can  have  been  no  light  labour  to  set  forth  in  simple,  equable 
prose,  the  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out,  of  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene ,  and  the 
latter-day  child  may  well  feel  much  the  same  gratitude  to  her  as  those  of  another 
generation  must  have  felt  towards  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  Kingsley.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. _ 

Second  Edition,  with  Additions  both  to  the  Rhymes  &  Illustrations. 

NATIONAL  RHYMES  OF  THE  NURSERY. 

With  Introduction  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  ’ 

:  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  bound  in  art  linen  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 
“  The  prettiest  and  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen.” 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 

“It  is  impossible  to  praise  the  volume  too  highly.” — Black  and  White. 

“Every  conceivable  nursery  rhyme  is  herein  gathered  together,  beautifully 
illustrated.  The  collection  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  that  has  ever  been 
made.” — School  Guardian. 

The  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  “  The  First  Cruise  of  Three  Middies.” 
“The  Haughtyshire  Hunt,”  &e. 

THE  BOER’S  BLUNDER : 

A  Story  of  the  South  African  Veldt. 

By  FOX  RUSSELL. 

Illustrated  Title  and  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

BRITONS  AT  BAY  :  ~ 

The  Adventures  of  Two  Midshipmen  in  the  Second  Burmese  War. 

By  HENRY  CHARLES  MOORE,  Author  of  “The  Dacoit’s  Treasure,”  &e. 
Illustrated  by  John  Jellicoe.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE~RAINB0W. 

By  M.  H.  CORN  WALL-LEG H. 

Illustrated  by  John  Jellicoe.  Square  lCmo,  extra  cloth  boards,  2a. 
“Pleasantly  and  prettily  told  in  quaint  and  picturesque  language..., Will 
meet  with  the  warmest  approval  of  all  youthful  lovers  of  the  wonderful.” 
_ _ _  — Glasgow  Herald, 

""biography. 

RICHARD  ELWYN, 

Late  Master  of  the  Charterhouse:  a  Brief  Memoir. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  PATTERSON,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  cloth  hoards,  3s.  6d. 

spirituaiTletters  of 

THE  REV.  J.  P.  F.  DAYIDSQN, 

Late  Vicar  of  St.  Matthias,  Earl's  Court.  With  Short  Memoir, 
By  his  Son,  ARTHUR  F.  DAVIDSON. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  cloth  Jboards,  6s. 


THE  LIFE  OF 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  8ELWYN,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  New  Zealand ;  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

By  the  Rev.  II.  W.  TUCKER,  M.A. 

With  2  Portraits,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.,  in  1  vol.,  New  Edition. 


WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO., 

3  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.Q. 
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TIIE  STORY  OF  AN  OCCASION. 

THAT  second  thoughts  are  better  is  an  opinion  at  least  as  old  as  Euripides, 
and  certainly  we  all  make  the  most  of  their  superior  intrinsic  value  when 
the}7  come,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  come,  too  late,  and  the  occasion  is  over* 

u  Do  7  Ot  ^eC6  s^a^s^cs  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition 

would  bo  so  interesting  as  the  total  number  of  persons  who  meant 
Watch  to  go.  The  expert  who  could  discover  this  number  might  also  be 

'Too  Lo7l(j.”  asked  to  calculate  the  percentage  that  had  no  reason  whatever 
for  not  going.  Here  one  might  find  cases  enough  to  illustrate 
Bacon’s  adage,  “  If  a  man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds  he  will  fall  asleep.” 

But  there  is  another  way  of  losing  occasions — we  were  going  to  say  a  better 
way,  because  it  is  the  way  affected  by  some  of  the  most  attractive  persons  in  the 
world — the  way  of  mere  vagueness.  Even  in  these  days  of  far-reaching  announcements 
and  of  facilitated  communication  by  means  of  newspapers,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
man  to  pass  an  occasion  by  day  after  day  until  a  friend  touches  him  upon  the 
shoulder  and  personally  claims  his  attention  for  the  matter.  Indeed,  exactly  in  these 
days  of  extended  display  and  the  raised  voice  in  advertisement,  many  a  wise  man 
who  studies  his  peace  of  mind  wraps  himself  in  a  protective  armour  of  incuriosity. 
To  this  man  particularly  we  are  here  addressing  the  story  of  an  occasion  which,  even 
if  he  do  not  move  so  far  as  to  take  it,  should  touch  him  as  illustrating  a  curious  and 
a  successful  venture  in  the  history  of  bookselling. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  book  that  has  cost  so  much  to  produce,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  book  that  has  been  so  much  coveted,  as  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica? 
and  this  book,  exactly  as  it  was  published,  in  the  same  twenty-five  volumes,  by 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  who  still  remain  the  publishers,  is  now  put  within  the  reach 
of  everybody  who  buys  books  at  all.  This  innovation,  the  most  considerable  among 
all  the  efforts  that  have  recently  been  made  to  cheapen  good  literature,  is  the  outcome 
of  an  arrangement  with  The  Times  by  which  the  Daily  Mail  has  secured  a  limited 
set  of  The  Times  Reprint  of  the  ninth,  and  latest,  Edition  to  offer  upon  special  terms. 

The  cheapening  of  good  books  has  in  many  cases  gone  with  a  regrettable,  if 
necessary,  cheapening  of  type  and  material.  It  is  not  so  in  this  case.  The 
twenty-five  volumes  offered  by  the  Daily  Mail  are  not  distinguishable  in  any  respect 
from  the  volumes  as  they  were  sold  at  more  than  double  the  price. 

To  cut  the  price  to  less  than  half,  without  permitting  any  corres-  TJlC 

ponding  change  in  the  quality  of  the  book,  that  was  the  first  move  JPla7l 

made  in  this  novel  venture.  The  second  point  in  the  offer  is  this — 
that  the  price,  the  “  less  than  half  price,”  if  the  locution  be  permitted,  need 
not  be  paid  at  once ;  it  may  be  paid  in  small  monthly  instalments  of  12s.  each. 
But  there  is  a  third,  and  most  important,  point  in  the  bargain.  It  is  this.  Although 
the  subscriber  need  not  pay  the  price  all  at  once,  he  gets  all  the  twenty-five  volumes  at 
once,  for  they  are  sent  entire  upon  receipt  of  a  preliminary  payment  of  5s.  Is  this 
not  a  unique  thing  in  bookselling  ? 

It  was  in  the  conviction  that  a  large  public,  to  whom  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
appealed,  or  was  calculated  to  appeal,  was  deprived  of  its  services  only  by  consideration 
of  price,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Mail  made  every  arrangement  that  ingenuity 
can  contrive  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  desirable  book.  The  conviction  has 
been  proved  correct,  the  venture  is  meeting  with  success  beyond  calculation.  But 
success  has  its  drawbacks.  The  time  during  which  this  offer  can  remain  open  is, 
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by  arrangement,  limited ;  and  now  it  seems  clear  that  the  limited  number  of  sets  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  at  our  disposal  will  all  be  taken  up  before  that  limit  of 
time  is  reached.  When  the  last  set  at  our  disposal  is  subscribed  for,  the  offer  ceases 
ipso  facto ,  and  it  can  never  be  renewed. 

In  order  that  those  who  do  not  know  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  should  have 
every  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves,  a  number  of  places  have  been  opened, 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  where  they  may  handle  and  read  the  books,  examine  the 
various  styles  of  binding,  and  see  the  revolving  bookcase  which  has  been 
To  especially  built  to  hold  the  volumes,  and  is  supplied,  to  subscribers  only,  for 
Judge  a  very  sma^  additional  payment.  The  names  of  the  places  are  given  below. 

No  one,  however,  who  finds  it  inconvenient  to  call  is  to  feel  any  mis¬ 
givings  because  he  has  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  If  he  will  fill  in  the  Inquiry 
Form  (also  to  be  found  below),  or  send  a  post  card  asking  for  full  details,  he  will 
receive  in  return  an  Illustrated  Prospectus  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  for  himself, 
seeing  that  the  Prospectus  is  chiefly  made  up  of  actual  extracts  from  the  great  book 
itself — specimen  pages,  specimen  articles,  specimen  illustrations.  With  the  Prospectus 
are  enclosed  a  complete  list  of  the  16,400  articles,  with  the  names  of  the  authors,  from 
Lord  Kelvin  in  Science  to  Mr.  Swinburne  in  Letters,  and  very  full  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  appearance  of  the  bound  volumes. 

It  is  because  implicit  confidence  may  be  placed  in  such  information,  because  it  is 
an  under  estimate  rather  than  an  over  estimate,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Mail 
extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  public  to  come  and  inspect.  Such,  however,  as 
realise  the  danger  of  delay,  and  decide  to  order  at  once  (an  Order  Form  is  enclosed 
with  the  Illustrated  Prospectus)  will  find  the  reality,  when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of 
twenty-five  handsome  volumes,  far  above  any  description  we  can  give. 

The  most  welcome  of  announcements  to  all  who  care  for  books  is  this  :  The 
complete  25  volumes  of  The  Times  Reprint  of  the  Ninth,  and  latest,  edition  of  the  great 
national  library  of  reference,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  will  be  delivered  upon 
receipt  of  a  preliminary  payment  of  5s.  The  purchase  may  then  be  completed  in  small 
monthly  payments  of  12s  ;  and  when  the  payments  are  completed,  the  purchaser  will 
have  paid  less  than  half  the  publisher’s  price  for  the  work  which  he  has  been  using. 


Specimen  Volumes,  Bindings  and  Bookcase  can  be  seen,  and  full  details 

LONDON. 


BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET. 
“  Daily  Mail”  Office 

(“  Encyclopaedia  ”  Dept.),  4,  Harms- 
worth  Buildings, Tallis  Street,  E.C. 

NEAR  THE  BANK. 

Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  46-40, 
Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

NEAR  MARK  LANE. 

Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 
ior,  Leadenhall  Street. 


NEAR  CANNON  STREET  STATION. 

Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  121,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

WEST  END. 

Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  207  & 
209,  Regent  Street,  W. 

NEAR  CHARING  CROSS. 

Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  23,  Northumberland  Avenue. 


obtained,  at  the  following  places: 

PROVINCES. 

MANCHESTER. 

Messrs.  Forsyth  Brothers,  126  & 
128,  Deansgate. 

CARDIFF. 

Messrs.  Dawson,  Hayes  Buildings, 
Working  Street. 

EXETER. 

Messrs.  Dawson,  22,  Gandy  Street. 

LEICESTER. 

Messrs.  Dawson,  7B,  Halford  St. 


INQUIRY  FORM. 

To  be  sent  to  the  “DAILY  MAIL”  OFFICE. 

Please  send  me  the  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
order  form ,  and  full  details  of  the  “ Daily  'Mail”  offer ,  and  provisionally  reserve 
me  a  set  of  the  Volumes. 


This  Inquiry 
Form  can  be  sent 
In  an  open  Enve¬ 
lope  with  only  a 
Halfpenny  stamp 


SP61 


{Name}.... 
[. Address ]. 


Please  address  to  the  “DailE  fl&afE”  (“  ENCYCLOPEDIA  ”  DEPARTMENT), 
4,  Harmsvvorth  Buildings,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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J.  NISBET  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 

STUDIES  BY  THE  WAY.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fey,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Demy  8vo,  103.  Gd.  net. 

THREE  HEW  NOVELS. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF 

A  JEALOUS  WOMAN. 

By  PERCY  WHITE. 

THE  FLOWER  OF 

THE  FLOCK. 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

“An  excellent  story,  very  brightly  and  cleverly  told.”— Scotsman. 

“  Mr.  Norris  has  given  us  a  very  clever,  highly-flnished  study.” 

—Pall  Mall  Gaietle. 

WAGES.  Ry  L.  T.  Meade. 

“  Elaborately  and  vividly  told.” — British  Weekly. 


Extra 

crown 

8vo, 

6s. 

each. 


NON  SEQUITUR.  By  Miss  M.  E. 

Coleridge,  Author  of  “The  King  with  Two  Faces,’’  &c. 
Daintily  bound,  extra  crown  8vo,  Os. 

“  ‘  Non  Sequltur  ’  has  been  a  real  delight  to  us.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

“It  is  written  In  a  crisp,  vivacious  style, and  its  varied  subjects  are  handled  with 
an  easy  grace  which  draws  the  reader  on  delightedly  from  page  to  page." 

—Glasgow  Herald. 

FROISSART  IN  BRITAIN.  By 

Henry  Newbolt.  With  24  Full-page  Illustrations  taken 
from  Originals  in  the  British  Museum.  Large  crown  Svo,  Gs. 
“A  wholly  delightful  volume  for  boys  of  all  ages  .''—Daily  Telegraph. 

“These  vivid  and  moving  chapters  of  history.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

ON  WAR’S  RED  TIDE.  A  Story  of 

the  Boer  War.  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N.  Illustrated, 
extra  crown  Svo,  5s. 

“  A  capital  boys'  tale  of  the  war  In  South  Africa,  In  which  some  of  the  principal 
struggles  of  the  campaign  are  vividly  described.”— Liverpool  Mercury. 

THE  LIFE  OF  F.  W.  CROSSLEY. 

By  J.  Rendel  Harris.  Illustrated,  extra  crown  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

[ Cheap  Edition. 

“  This  concise  but  Intensely  Interesting  memoir  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
saintly  men  of  the  century. . .  .Mr.  Rendel  Harris  has  edited  with  rare  sympathy, 
delicacy,  and  literary  skill.”— Spectator. 


J.  NISBET  and  CO.,  Limited,  21  Berners  Street,  W. 

The  “  Little  Treasure”  Series. 


THE  WAY  TO  BE  WELL, 

By  Mrs.  YORKE  SMITH. 

Imperial  32mo,  paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

“  Full  of  good  advice  and  within  every  one’s  reach.”— Spectator. 


MINIATURE  GARDENING.  By  Phcebe  Allen,  Author 

of  “  Playing  at  Botany,"  “  Wanted,  a  Camel,”  &c,  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 
“Well  worth  the  money.” — Guardian. 

“A  capital  threepeunyworth.”— Nf.  James's  Gazette. 

OUR  GIRL’S  BOOK  OF  PLAYS.  By  Melicent  Cooper. 

2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each  ;  cloth,  Gd.  each. 

•‘Well-written  and  amusing.” — School  Guardian. 

HOW  TO  NURSE  IN  OUR  HOMES.  By  A.  M. 

Alexander.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  Gd. 

“  One  of  the  best  and  safest  little  guides  that  we  have  ever  come  acrosB." 

— Hospital. 

PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  ON  COOKERY.  By  Alice 

Massingberd.  2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each ;  cloth,  Gd.  each. 

“  A  most  fascinating  little  work.”— Queen. 

BEAUTIFUL  SEWING.  By  Josepha  Crane,  Author 

of  “  Winifred's  Home,"  &c.  Illustrated.  Paper,  3d.  ;  cloth,  6d. 

RECITATIONS  FOR  RECREATIONS.  Collected  by  Mrs. 

Trebeck.  2  parts.  Paper,  3d.  each ;  cloth,  6d.  each. 

THE  LITTLE  TREASURE-BOOK  :  a  Selection  of  Poems 

and  Hymns  for  Reading  and  Recitation.  Edited  by  M.  Bramston.  Paper, 
3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

A  GIRL’S  DIFFICULTIES.  By  G.  M.  Ireland  BLACK- 

burne.  Paper,  3d. ;  cloth,  Gd. 

THE  BLUE  BIRTHDAY-BOOK.  Edited  by  Mrs. 

Trebeck.  Cloth,  6d. ;  printed  In  red  and  black,  cloth  boards.  Is. 


London :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO., 

3  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.C. ;  and  44  VICTORIA  STREET,  S.W. 

A  RUSSELL  SMITH’S  CATALOGUE  of  CHOICE, 

•  USEFUL,  and  CURIOUS  BOOKS  for  OCTOBER  Includes  Angling,  Old 
County  Maps,  Old  English  Literature  and  Black  Letter,  Broadsides,  Shakespearlana. 
Political  Songs,  Roxburghe  Club,  a  Remarkable  Collection  of  Seventeenth  Century 
Almanacs,  from  1G16  to  169G  ;  the  Drama  and  Stage  (including  the  Invitation 
Card  to  Garrick's  Funeral,  and  Early  Play-Bills),  Heraldry  and  Genealogy,  Rare 
Catholic  Theology,  English  and  Foreign  History,  and  many  works  of  great  rarity 
and  unusual  occurrence.  Post-free.  24  Great  Windmill  Street,  London,  W.,  one 
minute  from  Piccadilly  Circus.  Libraries  or  small  parcels  of  Books  purchased 
for  cash. 


THE  ATONEMENT  IN  MODERN  THOUGHT 

Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

A  THEOLOGICAL  SYMPOSIUM  BY 


Dr.  FREDERIC  GODET,  of  Neuch&tel 
Prof.  HARNACK 

Prof.  AUGUSTE  SABATIER,  of  Paris 
Dr.  LYMAN  ABBOTT. 

Dr.  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN 
Dr.  T.  T.  MUNGER 
Dean  FARRAR 
Doan  FREMANTLE 

Rev.  BERNARD 


Prof.  ADENEY 
Rev.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL 
Dr.  CAVE 
Dr.  MARCUS  DODS 
Dr.  P.  T.  FORSYTH 
Rev.  C.  SILVESTER  HORNE 
Dr.  R.  F.  HORTON 
Dr.  JOHN  HUNTER 
J.  SNELL. 


“  A  very  valuable  theological  symposium." — Church  Gazette. 

“  Valuable  as  a  statement  of  the  present  position  of  theological  thought.” 

— Dundee  Advertiser. 

“  The  dignity  of  the  subject  with  which  tills  book  deals  should  secure  tor  it  very 
earnest  and  close  attention.” — Guardian. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  REV.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL.-Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

A  FAITH  FOR  TO-DAY: 

Suggestions  Toward  a  System  of  Christian  Belief. 

By  R.  J.  CAMPBELL,  B.A.,  of  Brighton. 

“The  sermons  are  earnest  and  thoughtful,  but  they  are  sometimes  rather  daring 
In  their  treatment  of  uncertain  points.  The  volume  is,  however,  well  worth 
reading.  Mr.  Campbell  Is  a  fresh  and  original  thinker,  whose  utterances  are 
always  worth  listening  to ;  and  for  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  his  writing 
we  have  nothing  but  praise.” — Guardian. 

“Proofs  of  a  very  richly  cultivated  intelligence  are  found  In  every  page  of  tilts 
book,  and  readers  feel  also  the  glow  of  a  fervid  piety  and  the  pulsing  of  a 
human  heart.”— Bradford  Observer. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  SOUL.  By  J.  Brierley, 

B.A.  (“  J.  B.”  of  the  Christian  World).  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  says  “  There  is  a  delicate  truth  and  fragrance,  a  note  of 
real  experience  in  the  essays  that  make  them  delightful  reading.” 

Professor  Shuttleworth  says Preachers  In  search  of  inspiration,  and 
readers  who  want  a  spiritual  book  which  Is  not  ‘pious  piffle,’ will  find  their 
need  fully  supplied  In  ‘Studies  of  the  Soul.’  ” 

Dr.  Horton  says  “  I  prefer  this  book  to  the  best-written  books  I  have  lighted 
on  for  a  year  past.” 

TWENTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

KIT  KENNEDY  :  Country  Boy.  By  S.  R. 

Crockett.  With  6  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“We  have  seen  nothing  of  Mr.  Crockett’s  which  has  given  us  more  unadulterated 
pleasure." — Manchester  Evening  News. 

“Mr.  Crockett  has  never  written  anything  so  quick  with  the  best  life  of  the 
Scottish  people.” — Bradford  Observer. 

“  Mr.  Crockett's  Scotch  stories  are  his  most  popular  works ;  of  these  his  present 
volume  Is  a  brilliant  example.”— Daily  News. 

“Mr.  Crockett’s  exposition  and  appreciation  of  the  unconscious  humour  of  the 
Scotch  peasant  Is  simply  inimitable.”— Daily  Telegraph. 


JAMES  CLARKE  and  CO.,  13  and  14  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  SIDDAL  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

POEIV1S  (Part  II.)  By  Dante  Gabriel 

CONTAINING 

A  LAST  CONFESSION— THE  STAFF  AND  SCRIP-TIIE  BURDEN 
NINEVEH-MY  SISTER’S  SLEEP,  &c„  &c. 

Small  8vo,  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  two  remaining  volumes  of  this  edition  will  be  Issued  very  shortly. 


OF 


ELLIS  and  ELVEY,  29  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

“An  Ingenious  Invention.” — Lancet. 

“No  kitchen  should  be  without  one.’’— Physician  and  Surgeon. 

“The  milk  cannot  burn,  neither  can  it  boll  over.”— The  Hospital. 
ni  a  |  r~  I  Form  2  automatically  turns  out  the  gas 
EL  |  Vg  I  |  |  v  Em  In  when  the  milk  is  sterilized. 

Form  1  rings  a  bell  when  SV0  I  |  IX’  Price  from  7s.  6d., 

the  milk  is  sterilized.  S Vs  I  I—  carriage  paid. 

Catalogues  sent  free  on  Q  T  C  D  I  I  I  “7  C  D 

application.  O  I  EL  rv  I  L.  I  EL  rt  . 

SENTINEL  COMPANY,  Limited,  Cambridge. 


£19  19s.  CRUISE,  SARDINIA,  SICILY, 

NAPLES,  and  CORSICA.  Also  PALESTINE  CRUISES. 

Return  Ticket  to  Marseilles,  via  Dover-Calals  Included,  on  the  S.Y.  ARGONAUT, 
tonnage,  3,254  ;  horse-power,  4,000. 

Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE. 

SECRETARY,  5  Endslelgh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES- 

Special  Tours,  65  days  for  £65,  by  magnificent  vessels  of  tbe 
ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY.— For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  18  Moorgate  Street,  or  29  Cockspur  Street  (West 
End),  London. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  18  48. 


INVESTED  FUNDS . £38,000.000. 

BOOKS  WANTED. — First  Editions  by  Thackeray, 

Ainsworth,  Marryat,  George  Meredith,  SheUey,  Keats,  Lamb,  Jesse,  Pardoe, 
Freer,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  T.  Hardy  ;  and  Books  Illustrated  by  Aiken,  Cruiksbank, 
Leech,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  &c.  List  of  2,000  Special  Wants,  post-free.  Cash  or  Ex¬ 
change.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 
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MR.  MURRAY  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

No.  2.  NOVEMBER.  2s.  6d.  net. 

LIST  OF  CONTENTS. 


L0FE  Am  LETTERS  ©F 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY,  F.R.S. 

By  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  30s.  net. 

'OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


EDITORIAL  ARTICLES  : 

THE  EMPIRE  AND  MILITARISM. 

ON  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

CECIL  RHODES. 

F.  DE  MARTENS. 

EUROPE,  CHINA,  AND  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

A.  R.  COLQUHOUN. 

THE  TRANS-SIBERIAN-MANCHURIAN  RAILWAY 

(with  2  Maps). 

RALPH  NEVILLE,  Q.C. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

PROFESSOR  J.  K.  LAUGHTON. 

THE  NAVAL  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  HAGUE  (Illustrated). 

REV.  H.  C.  BEECHING. 

RELIGIO  LAICI. 

PAUL  WATERHOUSE. 

THE  MODERN  STUDY  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

W.  HALL  GRIFFIN. 

THE  MURDER  OF  POMPILIA. 

C.  J.  HOLMES. 

SOME  CHINESE  MASTERPIECES  (Illustrated). 

LAURENCE  BINYON. 

THE  INDIAN  PRINCE. 

ANTHONY  HOPE. 

TRISTRAM  OF  BLENT,  IV.-VI. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

*  No.  384.  OCTOBER.  Price  6s. 

LIST  OF  CONTENTS. 


1.  malaria  and  the  Mosquito 

(Illustrated ). 

2.  Charles  Lamb. 

3.  Morocco,  Past  and  Present. 

4.  Recent  Political  Theory  and 

Practice. 

B.  Elizabethan  Sport. 

6.  Longinus  and  the  Treatise  on 
the  Sublime. 


7.  The  Novels  op  M.  anatole 

France. 

8.  Early  Scottish  History. 

9.  The  Coming  Presidential  Elec¬ 

tion. 

10.  Federation  in  South  Africa. 

11.  English  Patriotic  Poetry. 

12.  The  Chinese  Crisis. 

13.  The  General  Election. 


A  HERO  OF  TIRAH. 

LIEUT.-COL.  JOHN  HAUGHTON, 

Commandant  ol  the  36th  Sikhs  :  a  Memoir.  By  Major  A.  C.  Yate,  2nd  (Duke 
ol  Connaught’s  Own)  Baluch  Battalion,  F.R.G.S. ;  Author  of  “  England  and 
Russia  Face  to  Face  in  Asia,”  &c.  With  Portraits  and  many  Illustrations, 
demy  8vo,  12s.  net.  _  [.Next  week. 


By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

With  Portrait,  8vo,  10s.  net.  Illustrated  Edition,  Extra  Crown  8vo, 

14s.  net. 

marioFcrawford’s  newImvel 

iN  THE  PALACE  OF  THE  KING. 

A  Love  Story  of  Old  Madrid. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"  ALFRED  RUSSElT  WALLACE’S  NEW  BOOK. 

STUDIES  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIAL 

By  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

In  2  vols.,  Illustrated,  Extra  Crown  8vo,  18s.  [ Ready  on  Tuesday . 

A  LI FE  OF  FRANCIS  PARKMAN.  By 

Charles  H.  Farnham.  With  Portrait,  Extra  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  8s.  6d.  net. 

SOLDIERING  IN  CANADA:  Recollections  and 

Experiences.  By  Lleut.-Col.  George  T.  Denison.  Extra  Crown  8vo, 
8s.  6d.  net. 


BY  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

MISCELLANIES  (including  Euphranor,  Polonius,  &c.) 

Pott  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Golden  Treasury  Series. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

OPTICS.  By  Otto  Lummer,  Ph.D.  Translated  and  Augmented  by 
Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  8vo,  6s.  net. 


P^ACfVSJLLJWS  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.  Contents  for  NOVEMBER. 


OUR  ARMY  AND  ITS  CRITICS, 
THE  SETTLEMENT 
The  Sinner  and  the  Problem. 

By  Eric  Parker.  Chaps.  1-3. 

Studies  in  Shakespeare’s  History. 

By  J.  L.  Etty.  III.  Richard  the  Third. 
The  Evolution  of  a  Wheat-Crop. 
By  Harold  Bindloss. 

Art  and  the  Woman.  By  Two 
Brothers. 


.  By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 

OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Private  Whitworth,  B.A.  By  A.  G. 
Hyde. 

Impressions  of  Klondike.  By  C.  C. 

Osborne.  III.-IV. 

A  Lovely  Sentiment. 

Gallant  Little  Wales.  By  John 
Finnemore. 


***  Also  ready,  Yol.  LXXXII.  (May  to  October),  price  7s.  6d. 


NOW  READY,  price  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAH  MAGAZINE. 


Contents  for  NOVEMBER. 

FOES  IN  LAW.  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  Chaps.  11-17. 

JAN  HUNKUM’S  MONEY.  By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS.  Chaps.  4-6. 


Some  Recollections  of  a  Sketcher. 
Father  McVeagh. 

The  Real  “Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways.” 


The  Eastdale  Ghost. 

Heine  as  an  Impressionist. 
The  Intermediary. 

Winter  in  a  Great  Wood. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  FOWLER 

Bart.,  K.C.M.G.  A  Record  of  Engineering  Work,  1834-1898.  By  Thomas 
Mackay.  With  Portraits  and  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  16s. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  LONG  NIGHT 

By  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  Author  of  “The  Viking  Age,”  “Ivar  the  Viking,” 
“  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,”  “  Exploration  in  Equatorial  Africa,”  &c. 
Illustrated  by  M.  J.  Burns.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


BACTERI  A:  Especially  as  they  are  Related 

to  the  Economy  of  Nature,  to  Industrial  Processes,  and  to  the  Public  Health. 
By  George  Newman,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  D.P.H.,  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology 
In  King’s  College,  London.  With  15  Microphotographs  ol  actual  organisms 
taken  expressly  for  this  work  by  Dr.  Spitta,  9  kindly  lent  by  the  Scientific 
Press  (Limited.),  and  oyer  70  other  Illustrations,  8vo,  6s. 

New  Edition,  Corrected,  and  with  an  added  Chapter  on  Tropical  Diseases ;  an 
Account  of  Malarial  Infection  by  Mosquitoes,  and  other  subjects. 


A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  HORTICUL¬ 
TURE  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gardening.  With 
Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  By  F.  C.  IIayes,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Practical 
Horticulture  iu  Alexandria  College,  Dublin.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Next  week. 


LATEST  6s.  NOVELS. 


THE  HEART’S  HIGHWAY.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
THE  WORLDLINGS.  By  Leonard  Merrick. 

JOHN  CHARITY.  By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 
PARSON  PETER.  By  Arthur  H.  Norway. 

A  GENTLEMAN.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  Forbes. 


NOW  13  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

NEW  VOLUMES  COMMENCE  WITH  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBERS. 


THE  CEWTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  16s. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  Contains  : 

THE  FIRST  INSTALMENT  OF  A  NEW  STORY 
By  HAMLIN  GARLAND, 

HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER. 

POMONA  AND  JONAS  TELL  A  STORY.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

A  YANKEE  CORRESPONDENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  Julian  Ralph. 
THE  HELMET  OF  NAVARRE.  IV.  By  Bertha  Runkle. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

*s*  Also  Ready,  Voi.  LX.  (May  to  October),  price  10s.  6d. 


TWO  NEW  SERIALS  JUST  COMMENCING. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  12s. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  contains  :— 

THE  STORY  OF  BARNABY  LEE.  Serial.  By  John  Bennett. 

A  FRIGATE’S  NAMESAKE.  Serial.  By  Alice  Balch  Abbot. 

CHILDREN  AND  COURTESY  FOUR  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO.  By  Elizabeth 
R.  Pennell. 

THE  STORY  OF  THREE  DOGS.  Story.  By  Mary  Dameron. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  lor  the  Young. 

***  Also  Ready,  Voi.  XXVII.  (May  to  October),  price  8s.  6d. 


OCTOBER  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

THE  JEWISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  I.  ABRAHAMS  and  C.  G.  MONTEFIORE. 

Price  3s.  6d.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  11s. 

Contents  .-—Notes  sur  les  Ch.  VII.  29— XII.  1  de  Ben  Sira,  Edites  par  M.  Eikan 
N.  Adler.  By  Prof.  Israel  Ldvl.— Chinese  Jews.  By  Marcus  N.  Adler.— The 
Fourteenth  Chapter  of  Genesis  and  Recent  Resear-ch.  By  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow, 
jun. — An  Ancient  Bookseller’s  Catalogue.  By  E.  N.  Adler  and  T.  Broydb.— “  Wiry 
I  do  not  Go  to  Synagogue.”  By  Alfred  G.  Henriques.— Etwas  Uber  Die  Pesita  zu 
den  Proverbien.  By  Dr.  H.  P.  Cliajes.— An  Introduction  to  the  Arabic  Literature 
ot  the  Jews.  (Continued.)  By  Prof.  Moritz  Steinschneider.— The  Testament  of 
Job  and  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  By  F.  C.  Conybeare. — 
Kalonymos  Ben  Kalonymos,  a  Thirteenth-Century  Satirist.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Chotzner.— The  Ephraim  Genealogy.  By  Hope  W.  Hogg.— Notes  on  the  Sefer  Ha- 
Galuy  Controversy.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  D.D.— Unitarians  and 
Theists.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Voysey.— A  Version  of  En  Kelohenu,  By  I. 
Abrahams. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London, 
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MESSRS.  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  SAINTSBURY. 

NOW  READY.  VOL.  I. 

A  HISTORY  OP  CRITICISM 

AND  LITERARY  TASTE  IN  EUROPE. 

From  the  Earliest  Texts  to  the  Present  Day. 

By  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberdeen, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  In  3  vols.  demy  8vo. 

Vol.  I.— Classical  and  Medieval  Criticism.  16s.  net. 


NEXT  WEEK  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

THE  CINQUE  PORTS: 

A  Historical  and  Descriptive  Record. 

By  F.  Madox  Hueffer.  With  14  Photogravure  Plates  and  19 
Page  and  Text  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  William  Hyde. 
Handsomely  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  special  Design  by  Mr. 
Hyde.  In  1  vol.  royal  4to,  £3  3s.  net. 

NEXT  WEEK  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

KHURASAN  AND  SISTAN. 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  C.  E.  Yate,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G.,  Indian  Staff  Corps! 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General  and  Chief  Commissioner  for 
Baluchistan,  late  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  of  India,  and 
her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul-General  for  Khurasan  and 
Sistan.  With  Map  and  25  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  21s. 

JOSEPH  CONRAD’S  NEW  STORY. 

LORD  JIM:  a  Tale. 

By  JOSEPH  CONRAD, 

Author  of  ‘-The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,” 

“  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,”  “  Tales  of  Unrest,”  &c. 

“  A  singularly  vivid  picture  of  life  in  Southern  seas _ The  book  is  a  notable 

one  From  first  to  last  it  is  of  thrilling  interest. . .  .It  is  a  book  which  should  add 

to  Mr.  Conrad’s  reputation  as  a  writer _ who  consistently  maintains  a  high 

level  of  excellence  in  his  work.”— Scotsman. 

”  Told  with  all  Mr.  Conrad’s  precision  and  romantic  fervour.” — Academy. 


At  all  Libraries. 
Price  6s. 


FOURTH  IMPRESSION,  NOW  READY,  Is. 

HOW  WE  ESCAPED 
FROM  PRETORIA. 

By  Captain  A.  HALDANE,  D.S.O. 


The  Athenaeum  says 
‘‘The  best  work  of  adven¬ 
ture  to  which  the  war  has 
as  yet  given  rise.” 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

OUR  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 


Its  Realities  and  Romance. 


By  Alfred  Kinnear,  Author  of  “To 
Methuen,”  (1“WT|  9m  Rs 


River  with 


Modder 

&c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  This  capital  blend  of  advice  and  reminiscences  is  much  to  be  commended  to 
our  budding  legislators  and  their  admiring  families.  It  can  also  be  read  with 
ulea9ure  bv  anyone  who  has  ever  looked  down  upon  the  House  in  debate.” 
p  _ -Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RHODESIA. 


Compiled  from  Official  Sources.  By  Howard  Hensman. 

Map,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


With  a 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

A  KING’S  PAWN:  a  Romance. 

By  Hamilton  Drummond,  Author  of  “A  Man  of  his  Age,” 
“  For  the  Religion,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“An  historical  romance  of  the  time  of  Henry  of  Bourbon _ Mr.  Drummond 

has  not  only  a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  but  a  style  much  above  the  common.” 

_  —Outlook. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES 
IN  BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 

AND  DALMATIA. 

By  Robert  Munro,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  “  Prehistoric 
Scotland,”  “  Prehistoric  Problems,”  “  Lake  -  Dwellings  of 
Europe,”  &c.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
Profusely  Illustrated,  demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

“  The  archmological  interest  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  much  greater  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  in  these  scholarly  chapters  such  relics  of  a  vanished 
phase  of  civilisation  are  classified  with  care  and  exactitude.”— Standard. 

WILL* AM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL’S  NEW  WAR  BOOK. 

IAIM  HAMILTON’S  MARCH. 

Being  Letters  reprinted  from  the  Morning  Post,  with  some  Unpublished 
Prisoner  of  War  at  Pretoria.  By  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  M.P.  With 
Letters,  together  with  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Lieut.  H.  Frankland,  a 
Portrait  of  Lieut.-General  Ian  Hamilton,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MORNING  POST. — “  When  the  full  history  of  the  war  comes  to  be  written  by 
tlie  Klnglake  or  the  Napier,  whoever  he  maybe,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  volume, 
in  common  with  its  predecessor  from  the  same  pen,  will  supply  him  with  materials 
for  some  of  his  most  effective  pages.” 

SPECTATOR.— “It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Churchill  to  accompany  Ian 
Hamilton's  column.  It  did  much  brilliantly  successful  work,  and  it  has  been  well 
seiwed  by  its  chronicler.  Even  if  we  reproduced  the  plans,  with  which  the  book 
is  well  supplied,  space  and  time  would  fail  us  in  the  attempt  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Churchill’s  narrative.  We  must  be  content  with  giving  one  or  two  brilliant 
scenes  from  the  great  picture  which  he  unrolls  before  us.” 

ATHENEETJM.—“  The  biography  of  ‘  Sir  Fred’s  Johnnie  Hamilton  ’  is  as  fine  a 
piece  of  work  as  Mr.  Churchill  has  done— to  say  which  is  to  say  a  great  deal— and 
the  tone  of  the  volume  is  admirable.” 


NF.W  VOLUME  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  HUNTER'S  “INDIA.” 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.  By  Sir  William 

Wilson  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Vol.  II.  To  the  Union  of  the  Old 
and  New  Companies  under  the  Earl  of  Godolphin’s  Award,  1708.  8vo,  16s. 

. . —  -  [In  a  few  days. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  DRAKE.  By  Julian  S. 

Corbett,  Author  of  “  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,”  &c.  With  4  Portraits 
(2  Photogravures)  and  12  Maps  and  Plans,  8vo,  21s. 

ST.  KILDA.  By  Norman  Heathcote.  With  80  Ulus-* 

trations  from  Sketches  and  Photographs  of  the  People,  Scenery,  and  Birds,  by 
the  Author.  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

RAMAK/?/SH/l/A :  his  Life  and  Sayings.  By  the  Bight 

Hon.  F.  Max  Muller,  K.M.  New  Issue  (uniform  with  the  “Collected 
Edition  ”  of  Professor  Max  Muller’s  Works).  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

***  Ramakrishna  (1833-1886)  was  one  of  those  Indian  ascetics  and  sages  who  are 
known  under  different  names,  as  Sannyfisins,  MahStmans,  or  Yogins. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  SAMUEL  BUTLER. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  Freely  rendered  into 

English  Prose  for  the  use  of  those  that  cannot  read  the  original.  By  Samuel 
Butler,  Author  of  “  Erewhon,”  &c.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  TRAMP.  By  J.  H. 

Crawford.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8  other  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  WITH  NEW  PREFACE. 

THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

LIVING  ANATOMY.  By  Cecil  L.  Burns,  R.B.A., 

and  Robert  J.  Colenso,  M.D.  40  Plates  with  Descriptive  Letterpress, 
■  demy  4to,  in  portfolio,  7s.  6d.  net. 

*»*  These  plates  are  designed  to  supplement  existing  treatises  on  Art  Anatomy, 
and  to  form  a  convenient  means  of  reference  for  painters,  modellers, and  designers. 
The  figures  are  all  photographed  from  the  living  model,  and  the  letterpress  is 
sufficient  only  to  elucidate  the  illustrations. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION,  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  16s.  net 

STONEWALL  JACKSON  AND  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL 

WAR.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  With  an  Introduction  by 
Field-Marshal  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M  G  Ac 
With  2  Portraits  and  33  Maps  and  Plans. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION,  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  10s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  CARDINAL  WISEMAN. 

By  Wilfrid  Ward.  With  3  Portraits. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL 

CHESS  CONGRESS,  1899.  Royal  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  CONCEPTION  OF  IMMORTALITY:  the  Ingersoll 

Lecture,  1899.  ByJosiAlt  Royce,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  at 
Harvard  University.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  net.  [In  a  few  days. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


No.  394.  OCTOBER, 

1.  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

2.  M.  ROSTAND  AND  THE  LITER¬ 

ARY  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  8. 
DRAMA. 

3.  THE  COMPLETION  OF  ITALIAN 

UNITY,  1861-1871. 

4.  THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON.  10. 

5.  HERMANN  VON  HELMHOLTZ. 

6.  MUNICIPAL  TRADING.  11. 


8vo,  6s. 

ROMAN  CONQUEST 


1900. 

.  THE 
GAUL. 

CHINA  AND  INTERNATIONA 
QUESTIONS. 

THE  RESTORATION  REGIME  I 
SCOTLAND. 

t  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  I 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

.  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 


LONGMANS’  MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER,  1900.  6d. 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  ‘ 
( Concluded .) 


Mr.  Smith,”  &c. 


A  LADY  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS  (MRS.  GRANT  OP  LAGOA NV 
By  George  Paston.  '• 

MY  FRIEND  DONALD.  By  MaBGARETTA  Byrde. 

INDIAN  FAMINES.  By  G.  Bradshaw, 
a  LINK  WITH  THE  PAST.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  A  WOMAN.  By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont,  Author 
of  “  By  Right  of  Sword,  “  A  Dash  for  a  Throne,”  &e.  [Continued.') 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.  By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


October  27,  1900.] 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

THE  MASTER  -  CHRISTIAN.  By  Marie 

Corelli.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  It  cannot  be  denied  that '  The  Master  Christian  ’  is  a  powerful  booh  ;  that  it  is 
one  likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  questions  in  all  but  the  most  self-satisfied 
l  eaders,  and  that  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of  the  Churches— the  decay 

of  faith— in  a  manner  which  shows  the  inevitable  disaster  heaping  up - The 

good  Cardinal  Bonprd  is  a  beautiful  figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  good  Bishop  in 

‘  Les  Misdrables’ _ The  chapter  in  which  the  Cardinal  appears  with  Manuel 

before  Leo  XIII.  is  characterised  by  extraordinary  realism  and  dramatic 
intensity... It tsabook  with  a  serious  purpose  expressed  with  absolute  unconven- 
tiouality  and  passion . . .  And  this  is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth  reading.” — Examiner. 
“  ANTHONY  HOPE’S  BEST.” 

QUISANTE.  By  Anthony  Hope.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

[ Second  Edition  in  the  press. 

“  A  story  fuller  of  genuine  human  interest  and  acute  study  of  human  nature 
than  anything  we  have  had  from  Mr.  Hope. ...The  book  abounds  in  clever  talk 
and  smart  epigram.” — Athenaeum. 

“  The  book  is  notable  for  a  very  high  literary  quality,  and  an  impress  of  power 
and  mastery  on  every  page.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  A  study  worthy  of  oue  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  living  novelists.” 

-  “  A  fine  theme _ An  absorbing  story.”— Morning  Leader.  — Daily  News. 

“The  story  cannot  fail  to  hold  the  reader’s  attention.” — Times. 

“Quisante  lives. ...A  singularly  interesting  and  in  manyways  a  remarkable 
book.” — Tall  Mall  Gazette. 

“A  serious  and  rather  profound  criticism.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

“A  MASTER  HAND.” 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  By  Eden  Phill- 

potts.  Author  of  “  The  Children  of  the  Mist.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

[Second  Edition  nearly  ready. 

“A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.”—  Morning  Post. 

“■Mr.  Pbillpotts’s  rustics  are  gloriously  funny.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“The  issues  of  life  are  explored  by  a  master  band.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“Full  of  charm,” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“  A  vivid  style  and  a  powerful  grasp.”— Athenaeum. 

“Inimitable  humour.”— Daily  Graphic,  “  A  full-blooded  story."— Academy. 

“  The  rustics  are  delicious.”— St  James's  Gazette. 

“  Rich  in  native  humour.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

“  A  book  to  read  and  a  book  to  buy.”— Daily  Chronicle. 

“Mr.  Phillpotts  is  a  strenuous  and  serious  novelist.” — Spectator. 

“ALONGSIDE  THE  IMMORTAL  PICKWICK.” 

A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs, 

Author  of  “  Many  Cargoes.”  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

[ Second  Edition  in  the  press. 

“Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  ail  who  have  not  lost  their  appetite  for 
Wholesome  laughter.”— Spectator, 

“  Full  of'  the  most  amusing  situations  and  witty  dialogue.”— Scotsman. 

“  A  laughter-compelling  book.  The  characters  are  all  human.” 

“  A  really  funny  book.”— Manchester  Guardian.  —Glasgow  Evening  News. 
“  The  best  humorous  book  published  for  many  a  day.  Every  character  stands 
out  individual.”— Biac/c  and  White.  “Of  enthralling  interest.”— Academy. 

“  A  delightfully  amusing  creation.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“Alive  with  fun,  and  not  forced  fun.”— Truth. 

“  as  complete  and  artistic  as  a  picture  by  Gerard  Dow.”—  Speaker. 

“A  STRONG  AND  LIVING  PICTURE.” 

CUNNING  MURRELL.  Bv  Arthur  Morrison, 

Author  of  “  A  Child  of  the  Jago ,”'&c.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  The  plot  hangs  admirably.  The  dialogue  i3  perfect  .’’—Daily  Mail. 

“  Idyllic.”— Outlook. 

“A  close  and  sympathetic  study.”—  Athenaeum. 

“Well  out  of  the  beaten  track _ of  unusual  interest.”— Scotsman. 

“A  sheer  success  of  literary  art.”— Morning  Post. 

“Admirable _ Delightful  humorous  relief - A  most  artistic  and  satisfactory 

achievement.” — Spectator. 

“Mr.  Morrison  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated.”— PaZI  Mali  Gazette. 

“  Lives  in  the  memory.”— Saturday  Review. 

“  A  STRING  OF  PEARLS.” 

THE  SOFT  SIDE.  By  Henry  James,  Author 

of  “  What  Maisie  Knew.”  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [ Second  Edition  in  the  press. 

“  Of  amazing  workmanship.” — Daily  News. 

“It  is  impossible  to  resist  its  fascination.”— Saturday  Review. 

“The  charm  of  the  indefinable.,. .  .wholly  inimitable.”— Outlook. 

“  Exquisite  precision.”— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“  The  amazing  cleverness  marks  the  great  worker.”— Speaker. 

“A  dexterity  of  workmanship  quite  admirable.”— Morning  Leader. 

“The  workmanship  is  simply  wonderful.  There  is  amusement,  delight,  surprise, 
and  admiration.’’— Illustrated  London  News. 

“Will  make  new  converts.” — Literature. 

“AROUSES  ENTHUSIASM.” 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  By  Lucas 

Malet,  Author  of  “  The  Wages  of  Sin.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

[ Third  Edit  ion  in  the  press. 

“  In  ‘  The  Gateless  Barrier  ’  it  is  at  once  evident  that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has 
preserved  her  birthright  of  originality,  the  artistry,  the  actual  writing,  is  above 
even  the  high  level  of  the  books  that  were  born  before.”—  Westminster  Gazette. 

“It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  with  a  fascination  of  its  own.”— Daily 
Telegraph. 

“Expresses  admirably  some  of  the  true  aspects  of  the  supernatural  life."— Pilot. 
“The  workmanship  of  the  book  is  eminently  admirable.  The  book  is 
written  with  distinction,  reticence,  humonr,  and  power.” — Londoner. 

“  It  is  but  seldom  that  one  is  delighted  by  sc  masterly  and  graceful  a  handling 
of  the  supernatural  in  fiction  as  is  found  in  this  work.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

“Genuine  imagination  and  chaim  have  been  at  work  here.  The  writing  is 
always  elegant  and  polished.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  The  story  is  told  with  a  sense  of  style  and  a  dramatic  vigour  that  make  it  a 
pleasure  to  read.”—  Times. 

“Of  its  workmanship,  of  the  artistic  atmosphere,  and  gracious,  mellow  ‘style,’ 
there  can  be  nothing  but  praise.” — Vanity  Fair. 

“  Grace,  simplicity,  and  distinction.”— Illustrated  London  News. 

“FULL  OF  DRAMATIC  INCIDENT.” 

THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE.  By 

Max  Pemberton.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  6s.  [Second  Edition  in  the  press. 

“  One  of  the  best  novels  the  author  has  written.  It  places  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  living  novelists.’’— Daily  Express.  “  Full  of  original  incident.”— Scotsman. 

“A  story  of  pure  adventure,  with  a  sensation  on  every  page.”— Daily  Mail. 

“VIVID  IMAGINATION.” 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  By  Robert 

Hichens,  Author  of  “Flames.”  Crown  8vo,6s.  [Second  Edition  nearly  ready 
“Thecurious,  the  pathetic,  the  haunting,  the  picturesque.”—  Outlook 
“  Will  enormously  enhance  his  reputation.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  classic  we 
have  seen  for  some  time.”— Star.  “  Highly  imaginative.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette 

“  Of  a  strange  haunting  quality.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

“Powerfully  written.’’— Morning  Leader. 


“THE  IMPRESS  OF  GENIUS.” 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN  :  War  Stories.  By 

Stephen  Crane,  Author  of  “  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

[ Second  Edition  in  the  press. 

“A  fascinating  volume.”— Spectat  or.  “  Wonderfully  clever.”— Country  Life. 

“A  brilliant  last  word.”—  Academy. 

“  Mr.  Crane  seldom  did  better  work.”—  Daily  Mail. 

“Something  of  the  trutli  about  war.” — Echo. 

“FULL  OF  PASSION  AND  ADVENTURE.” 

WINEFRED.  By  S.  Baring-Gould,  Author  of 

“Mehalab.”  Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  6s.  [ Second  Edition  nearly  ready. 

“A  telling  picture  and  a  capital  story.” — Times. 

“Fine  realism.” — Birmingham  Post. 

“One  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  excellent  stories.  Many  Incidents  diversify  this 
lively  book.” — Athenaeum. 

“  Jane  Marley  is  one  of  those  strong  natures  which  Mr.  Baring-Gould  loves  to 
draw. "—Globe.  “  This  book  has  a  healthy,  breezy  quality.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

“Full  of  unfailing  interest.” — Scotsman. 

“A  FINE  ROMANCE.” 

SERVANTS  OF  SIN.  By  J.  Bloundelle-B urton, 

Author  of  “  The  Clash  of  Arms.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Stirring  throughout.’’— Globe.  “  A  fascinating  romance.” — London  Argus. 

“Admirably  told _ of  quite  unexceptional  merit.”— Scotsman. 

“STRENGTH  AND  ART  ” 

PATH  AND  GOAL.  By  Ada  Cambridge.  Crowu 

8vo,  6s.  [; Second  Edition  in  the  press. 

“  Admirably  told  with  a  fine  sympathy.”— Scotsman. 

“  Fine  character  portraying.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  We  meet  with  real  human  beings.”— Literary  World. 

“A  BRILLIANT  PIECE  OF  WORK.” 

THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN.  By 

Richard  Marsh,  Author  of  “  The  Beetle.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  Very  clever  and  highly  entertaining.” — Scotsman. 

“CLEVER  AND  ENTERTAINING.” 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.  By  Dorothea 

Gerard,  Author  of  “  Lady  Baby.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“Bright  and  entertaining.” — Spectator.  [Second  Edition  in  the  press. 

“  Highly  entertaining  and  enjoyable.”— Scotsman. 

“Fortunate  is  the  reader  into  whose  hands  this  book  falls.” — Outlook. 

“  A  light-hearted  story.”— Academy. 

ELMSLIE’S  DRAG-NET.  By  E.  H.  Strain. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  FOREST  OFFICER.  By  Mrs.  Penny.  Crown 

8vo,  3s.  6d.  A  Story  of  Jungle  Life  in  India. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

By  F.  H.  E.  CunLiffe,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  With  many 
Illustrations,  Plans,  and  Portraits.  Vol.  I.,  15s. 

This  book  contains  the  narrative  of  the  war  from  its  beginning  to  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith,  and  is  magnificently  illustrated.  It  has  been  recognized  on  all  hands 
as  the  most  serious  and  reasoned  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war,  and  will 
remain  for  many  years  the  standard  authority. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.  By  P.  S. 

Granger,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  psychology  of  the  average  religious  life  and  with  the 
experiences  of  the  mystic  and  the  symbolist. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  CHINA.  By  J.  W.  Kobert- 

SON-SCOTT.  With  a  Map,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“A  vivid  impression This  excellent,  brightly  wrioten  epitome.”— Daily  News. 

“  Excellently  well  done _ Enthralling.”—  Weekly  Dispatch. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  MAFEKING.  By  J.  Angus 

Hamilton.  With  many  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  A  vivid  picture.” — World.  “  A  thrilling  story.'’—  Observer. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  MAFEKING.  By  Filson 

Young.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  crown  8yo,  6s. 

“A  very  remarkable  picture.” — World. 

“Those  who  like  happy  writing  should  get  this  book,”— Daily  Chronicle. 
“Vivid.” — Birmingham  Post. 

“Has  the  courage  to  tell  the  whole  of  what  he  saw."— Manchester  Guardian. 

“  Vivid  impression.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

WITH  THE  BOER  FORCES.  By  Howard  C. 

Hillegas.  i  With  24  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  A  most  interesting  book.  It  has  many  and  great  merits.”— Athenaeum. 

“  Has  extreme  interest  and  scarcely  less  vaiue.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  storehouse  of  material.’’ — Speaker. 

“  Full  of  startling  facts  and  well-recorded  impressions.”— Morning  Leader. 

“  Of  great  general  excellence.”— Daily  Chronicle. 

“  A  more  studiously  fair  narrative  could  scarcely  be  written.” 

—Manchester  Guardian. 

SUSSEX.  By  F.  G-.  Brabant,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  E. 

H.  New.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  3s. ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [The  Little  Guides. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.  By  Cardinal  Bona. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  W.  Stanbridge,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s. :  leather,  2s.  6d.  Det. 

[The  Library  of  Devotion. 
FOR  GOOD  CHILDREN. 

GOOP  BABIES.  By  Gelett  Burgess.  With 

numerous  Illustrations,  small  4to,  6s. 

THE  LIVELY  CITY  OF  LIGG.  By  Gelett 

Burgess.  With  53  Illustrations,  8  of  which  are  Coloured,  small  4to,  6s. 

TEE  LITTLE  LIBRARY.— New  Volumes. 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces,  pott  8vo,  each 
Volume,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net ;  leather.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  Translated  by 

H.  F.  Cart.  Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee. 

EOTHEN.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  With  an  Intro¬ 

duction  and  Notes. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD 

TENNYSON.  Edited  by  J.  C.  COLLINS,  M.A. 

MAUD.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  Edited  by 

Elizabeth  Wordsworth.  j 


METHUEN  and  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  W.C. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  ANNODNCEMENTS. 


SEVEN  IMPORTANT  BOOKS. 

LETTERS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN, 

Author  of  “Betsy  Lee”  and  “Fo’c’s’le  Yarns.” 

Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  SIDNEY  T.  IRWIN. 

2  yols.  crown  8vo,  123. 

[Second  Edition  now  ready. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  A.  0.  BKADLEY,  Author  of  “  Wolfe.” 

Demy  8yo,  with  Maps,  15s. 

WAR  AND  POLICY. 

Essays  by  SPENSER  WILKINSON. 

Demy  8ro,  15s. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND  THE  SUDAN. 

By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

Demy  $vo,  with  Maps,  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Demy  8vo,  fully  Illustrated,  10s.  Cd.  net.  ' 

“  We  can  recommend  the  English  Cromwellian  to  read  the  volume  for  himself, 
for  he  will  find  much  vigoious  thought  from  a  new  point  of  view.” 

—Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  Spealcer. 

THE  MIND  OF  TENNYSON. 

By  E.  HERSHEY  SNEATH. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION, 

By  THOMAS  DAVIDSON.  5s.  net. 

FICTION. 

A  NOTABLE  NEW  NOVEL  BY  MARIAN  BOWER, 

THE  PUPPET  SHOW.  *. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

By  E.  BERTHET.  Cs. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  Cs. 

THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  QUONG  LUNG. 

By  C.  W.  DOYLE.  3s.  Cd. 


THE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

NEW  UNIFORM  EDITION.— Crown  8vo,  bound  In  red  cloth. 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure,  Cs.  each. 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD  FEVEREL. 

EVAN  HARRINGTON.  SANDRA  BELLONI. 

VITTORIA.  RHODA  FLEMING. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HARRY  RICHMOND. 
BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER.  THE  EGOIST. 

DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS. 

ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS. 

LORD  ORMONT  AND  HIS  AMINTA. 

THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE 
THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAGPAT. 

THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIANS. 

SHORT  STORIES.— The  Tale  of  Chloe— The  House  on 
the  Beach -Farina— The  Case  of  General  Ople  and  Lady  Camper. 

POEMS.  2  vols. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE,  without  Frontispiece. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  COMEDY  AND  THE  USE  OF  THE 
COMIC  SPIRIT. 


Now  Ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 

NEW  NOVELS  BY  WELL-KNOWN  AND 
POPULAR  AUTHORS. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


LORD  LINLITHGOW. 


By  MORLEY  ROBERTS,  Author  of  “The  Colossus,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  Ce. 


ROSE  ISLAND: 

The  Strange  Story  of  a  Love  Adventure  at  Sea. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL,  Author  of  “  The  Wreck  of  the  ‘  Grosvenor.’ " 
Crown  8vo,  Cs. 


VERITY.  By  Sidney  Pickering,  Author  of 

“Wanderers,”  “Margot,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cs. 

JENNY  OF  THE  VILLA.  By  Mrs.  C.  H.  Radford. 

Crown  8vo,  Cs. 

READY  NOVEMBER  2nd. 

THE  DUKE.  By  J.  Storer  Clouston,  Author  of 

“  The  Lunatic  at  Large.”  Crown  8vo,  Cs. 


MILTON.  By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of  English 

Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Author  of  “  Style,”  “  The  English 
Novel,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cs. 

PICTURES  AND  PROBLEMS  FROM  LONDON  POLICE 

COURTS.  By  Thomas  Holmes.  Large  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  10s.  Cd. 

FOOD  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIETETICS.  By 

Robert  Hutchison,  M.D.  (Edin.),  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital.  Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  lCs.  net. 

FRANCIS :  the  Little  Poor  Man  of  Assisi.  A  Short 

Story  of  the  Founder  of  the  Brothers  Minor.  By  James  Adderley,  Author 
of  “  Stephen  Remarx,”  “  Paul  Mercer,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  3s.  Cd. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS.  Second  Series.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  Large  crown  Svo,  with 
Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  7s.  Cd. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND 

INDUSTRY.  By  L.  L.  R.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo,  3s.  Cd. 

ANIMAL  BEHAVIOUR.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  F.R.S., 

Author  of  “Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,”  "Habit  and  Instinct,"  &c.  With 
nearly  30  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.  By  Odysseus.  Demy  8vo, 

with  Maps,  lCs. 

LECTURES  ON  THEORETICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Van  ’T  Hoff,  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Translated  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Lehfeldt.  Part  III.  Relations  between 
Properties  and  Constitution.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

publisher  to  tbe  JnDia  Office. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

NOVEMBER,  1900. 

The  Peking  Legations  :  a  National  Uprising  and  International 
Episode.  By  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  Director  of  Chinese  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  By  H.  Whates. 

England  and  Belgium. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Edward  Brown.  By  the  Rev.  S.  H.  W.  Hugbes-Games. 
Bryan  and  McKinley— the  Parting  of  the  Ways.  By  J.  Lowry  Whittle. 
Three  Years’  Progressivism  at  the  London  School  Board.  By  T.  J. 

Macnamara,  M.P.,  LL.D. 

The  General  Election— 

(i.)  The  Downfall  of  Liberalism.  By  Edward  Dicey,  C.B. 

(ii.)  The  Vindication  of  Democracy. 

The  Saturnalia  and  Kindred  Festivals.— Part  II.  By  J.  C.  Frazer 
(Author  of  “  The  Golden  Bough  ”). 

Disillusioned  Daughters.  By  Pleasaunce  Unite. 

Problems  and  Playwrights.  By  Zyx. 

“Tiie  Immortal  Hour.”  By  Fiona  Alacleod. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.  —  State  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Lawrence 
and  Bullen’s  Sumptuous  Editions  of  “Decameron,”  ••  Rabelais,”  &c.,  9  vols., 
£8  8s.  (cost  £14  14s.  net) ;  “  Dumas’  Celebrated  Crimes,”  S  vols.,  Illustrated, 
38s.  Od.  (pub.  £4  4s.  net).— Libraries  and  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  for 
Cash. — HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


Collectors  of  fine  books,  pictures,  &c., 

are  INVITED  to  CALL  and  INSPECT  Mr.  A.  LIONEL  ISAACS’  STOCK, 
which  includes  many  fine  first  editions,  beautiful  and  rare  books,  and  pictures  by 
known  old  aDd  modern  artists.  Also  a  collection  of  prints  by  Felicien  Rops. 
Desiderata  sought  for,  and  catalogues  issued. 

Call  or  write  to 

A.  LIONEL  ISAACS,  CO  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 


2  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER, 
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TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  TWELVE  MONTHLY  PARTS. 

PART  ONE,  containing  Fifty-three  Illustrations,  price  @d.  net,  NOW  READY. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  CENTURY. 

1800-1900. 

Edited  by  EDWSM  HOBDER. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  Limited,  haue  pleasure  in  introducing  an  entirely 

Hew  and  Original  Work,  entitled 

"THE  LIFE  OF  A  CENTURY,  18004900,” 

By  EDWIN  HODDER. 


The  idea  of  the  work  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  Europe  generally,  and  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  particularly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  relation 
to  Politics,  Religion,  Ethics,  Trade  and  Commerce,  Art,  Science,  Literature,  Philanthropy, 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  Music  and  the  Drama,  and  to  trace  their  developments  throughout 
the  past  hundred  years. 

There  will  be  brought  into  the  narrative  the  whole  “  life  ”  of  the  century,  and  an  account 
will  be  given  of  every  great  movement  and  every  great  worker  in  all  departments  of  thought 
and  action,  including  wars  and  warfare,  acquisitions  and  expansions  of  territory,  explorations 
and  discoveries,  new  sources  of  commerce  ;  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  great  philanthropic 
institutions,  and  the  hundred  schemes  for  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  poor ;  the  great  Evan¬ 
gelical  Revival  and  of  the  Oxford  Movement  ;  the  factory  laws,  emigration,  improvement  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  workhouses  and  prisons  ;  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  musical  knowledge,  and  anecdotes  of  great  vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  great  actors 
and  dramatists,  players  and  playhouses.  In  Art,  the  story  of  great  painters  and  paintings 
will  be  told.  In  chapters  on  Literature,  a  survey  will  be  made  of  all  the  great  writings  of 
the  century ;  the  progress  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  of  magazine  literature.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  Arts  and  Sciences,  Discoveries  and  Inventions,  and  descriptions,  as 
free  from  technical  terms  as  possible,  of  steam  and  its  endless  capabilities,  of  electricity  and 
its  multifarious  uses,  of  photography,  of  the  progress  of  Engineering  Science,  of  the  Industrial 
Arts  generally,  and  of  the  developments  of  Medical  Science. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  work  will  be  its  profuse,  appropriate,  and  exceptionally  artistic 
illustrations.  These  have  been  specially  selected  with  great  care,  and  consist  of  original 
drawings,  reproductions,  maps,  plans,  portraits,  and  sketches  of  all  kinds. 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  Limited,  7-12  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  NOVELS. 


F.  E,  ROBINSON  AND  CO.’S  NEW 


BOOKS. 


In  crown  8vo,  bound  in  doth,  gilt  lettered,  with  Frontispiece  by  the  Author, 

price  6s. 

SARONIA :  a  Romance  of  Ancient  Ephesus. 

By  RICHARD  SHORT. 

In  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s. 

REAL  PICTURES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE 
IN  IRELAND. 

By  J.  DUNCAN  CRAIG,  D.D., 

Author  of  “  La  Debanado ;  or,  Scenes  during  the  Franco-German  War,”  &c. 

“  Dr.  Craig  has  produced  an  uncommonly  Interesting  book— a  book,  like  himself, 
warm-hearted,  genial,  picturesque— a  book  calculated  to  while  away  many  a  tedious 
hour.”— Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

In  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s. 

JOHN  MAVERELL:  a  Tale  of  the  Riviera. 

“  This  novel  Is  one  of  considerable  merit,  and  well  written  ;  the  scenes  and 
characters  are  cleverly  conceived. . .  .The  story  is  remarkable  for  construction  and 
mlnutenessof  detail, and  altogether  It  is  a  most  enjoyable  work.”— Public  Opinion. 

In  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  In  cloth,  price  6s. 

BRUCE  REYNELL,  M.A.  (Locum  Tenons) ; 

Op,  The  Oxford  Man  in  Ireland. 

“  A  spirited  and  earnest  story  of  Irish  life  and  Irish  disaffection  to-day.  Enter¬ 
taining  and  brisk." — Academy. 

“  The  sketches  of  Irish  character  are  most  graphically  drawn,  and  the  Interest  Is 
thoroughly  sustained.”— News. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

CHARLES  WAVENDON,  and  Others. 

By  CARYL  J.  BLUNT. 

“  It  Is  obviously  earnest,  and  Is  interesting  enough  to  hold  the  reader  through¬ 
out.” — Churchiooman. 

“  A  well-conceived  story  of  life  in  the  upper  stratum  of  society  some  thirty  years 
ago.  The  author  possesses  literary  power.”—  Church  Bells. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  5s. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EMPIRE; 

A  Story  of  the  Year  2236. 

By  ROBERT  WILLIAM  COLE. 

“  Mr.  Cole  possesses  an  unbounded  and  vigorous  imagination,  which  carries  his 
readers  over  all  obstacles.  His  story  is  entertaining."— Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

MALCOLM  ROSS:  a  Romance. 

By  ALEXANDER  CRAIB,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  “  America  and  the  Americans,”  &e. 

“  The  scholarly  author  has  given  us  in  ‘  Malcolm  Boss  ’  a  clever  and  very 
pleasant  book,  which  will  receive  on  its  own  undoubted  merits  a  very  hearty 
welcome.  This  very  interesting  work  will  enhance  the  high  literary  reputation 
Mr.  Craib  already  enjoys.” — Banffshire  Journal. 

“  ‘  Malcolm  Ross  ’  is  a  most  delightful  romance.”— Observer. 

“Very  cordially  recommended." — Dundee  Advertiser. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


COLLEGE  HISTORIES _ New  Vols.,  5s.  net. 

ORIEL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD.  By  D.  W. 

Rannie,  M.A.  [Ready. 

EXETER  COLLEGE,  OXFORD.  By  W.  K. 

STRIDE,  M.A.  _  [Ready. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BLUES  :  being  a  Record  of 

all  Matches  between  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  every 
Branch  of  Sport.  With  a  Complete  Index  of  the  Names  of  all  “  Blues,”  with 
their  Colleges.  Edited  by  Osier  Rysden,  and  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  designed,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Sportsman.— “One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  reference.” 

THE  ETON  &  HARROW  CRICKET  SCORES. 

With  Complete  Index  of  Players.  Edited  by  Franklyn  Brook.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth.  Is.  net.  [ Nearly  ready. 

SOMALILAND.  By  C.  Y.  A.  Peel,  F.R.G.S., 

F.Z.S.,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  18s.  net. 

A  thrilling  story  of  sport  and  adventure  met  with  in  the  course  of  two  expedi¬ 
tions  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs  by 
the  Author,  and  with  original  full-page  drawings  by  that  great  portrayer  of  wild 
animal  life,  Edmund  Caldwell. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.— “Scientists  and  sportsmen  need  only  to  be  told  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  author  of  this  book  to  know  at  once  that  it  is  a  book  not  to  be  missed. 
But  the  general  reader  also...,  will  find  this  handsomely  illustrated  bookflrst- 
rate  reading.” 


HOME  COUNTIES  MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER  NUMBER  NOW  READY,  with  Index  to  Yol.  II.  Price  Is.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS:— Chaucer  at  Aldgate.  By  Professor  Hales.— “History  op 
Surrey.”— Westbourne  Green.  By  W.  L.  Rutton,  F.S.A.— Church  Livings 
in  Middlesex.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.— East  Kent  Parish  History.— 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Gateway.  By  W.  Paley  Baildon,  F.S.A.— The  Candeler 
Tomb  at  Tottenham.— Church  Plate  in  the  Diocese  op  London.  By 
E.  H.  Freshfleld,  F.S.A.— Archery  in  Berks  and  Surrey.  By  Rev.  W.  K.  R. 
Bedford.— No.  17  Fleet  Street.  By  Philip  Norman,  Treas.  S.A. — Notes, 
Queries,  and  Reviews. 

The  Illustrations  include  various  old  views  of  No.  17  Fleet  Street ;  Original 
Drawings  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  by  Hanslip  Fletcher ;  Old  Engravings  of  Archery ;  Por¬ 
trait  of  H.M.  the  Queen  as  an  Archer ;  Old  Kent  and  Surrey  Views  ;  etc.,  &c. 

*„*  YOL.  II.  (1900)  NOW  READY.— A  handsome  volume:  invaluable  to  Topo¬ 
graphers.  Parchment  back,  cloth  sides,  8s.  6d.  net ;  half-parchment,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  top,  10s.  net. 


London  :  F.  E.  ROBINSON  and  CO.,  20  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


NOW  READY. 

HIBERNIA  HIPPICA. 

By  M.  O’CONNOR  MORRIS, 

Author  of  “Dublin  Castle,”  “Memini,”  “Hibernia  Hodierna,”  &c. 

Crown  Svo, 

With  4  Maps  of  Irish  Hunting  Districts. 

Price  5s- 


London  :  HARRISON  and  SONS,  69  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ; 

Or  may  be  ordered  of  all  Booksellers. 


ON  NOVEMBER  2nd  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

Price  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

NAPOLEON :  the  last  phase. 

BY 

LORD  ROSEBERY. 

London  :  ARTHUR  L.  HUMPHREYS,  Piccadilly. 


A  pure  Solution. 

DINIMEFORD’ 

MAGNESIA. 

Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 
For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 
For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 
Safest  Aperient  for  delicate 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page . £10  10  0 

Half-Page  .  5  5  0 

Quarter-Page  .  2  12  6 

Narrow  Column  . 3  10  0 

Half-Column .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Column  . 0  17  6 

Companies. 

Outside  Page  . . £14  14  0 

Inside  Page  . .  12  12  0 

Five  lines  (50  words)  and  under  in  broad  column  (half¬ 
width),  5s. ;  and  Is.  per  line  for  every  additional  line 
( containing  cm  an  average  twelve  words). 
Narrow  column,  one-third  width  of  page,  7s.  per  inch. 

Broad  column,  half-width  of  page,  10s.  per  inch. 
Across  two  narrow  columns,  two- thirds  width  of  page, 
14s.  per  inch. 

Broad  column  following  “Publications  of  the  Week,” 
13s.  per  inch. 

Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 
Terms:  net. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable  in  advance. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE 

183 


BAG. 

STRAND. 


Including  postage  to  any 
part  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  . 

Including  postage  to  any 
of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  America, 
France,  Germany,  India, 
China,  &c . 


Yearly. 

£1  8  6., 


Saif-  Quar- 
yearly,  terly. 
0  14  3.,  OT  2 


Catalogues  post-free. 


1  10  6..  0  153  ..  0  7  8 
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MR.  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Dedicated  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

HANS  ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES, 

A  New  Translation  from  the  Danish  Original  by  H.  L.  BR/EKSTAD.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse.  With  240 
Wood  Engravings  by  HANS  TEGNER.  2  vols.,  demy  4to,  10s.  net  each  volume. 

*„*  The  approach  of  the  centenary  of  Andersen’s  birth  could  not  well  be  better  commemorated  than  by  the  issue  of  a  monumental  edition  of  his  best 
work,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  services  of  the  greatest  living  Danish  artist  could  be  enlisted  to  present  pictorialiy  the  dainty  fancies  of  the  fairy  poet. 
HANSTEGNERhas  so  entirely  absorbed  the  spirit  of  Andersen's  work  that  the  same  sequence  of  thought  and  the  same  fantasies  inevitably  and  naturally  inspire  his 
pencil  as  they  inspired  Andersen’s  pen.  It  will  be  difficult  in  future  to  think  of  Andersen’s  stories  unaccompanied  by  these  designs.  There  are  in  all  240  Illustra¬ 
tions,  partly  in  line  and  partly  in  wash.  The  latter  have  been  engraved  by  the  best  living  French,  German,  and  American  wood  engravers— Florian,  Rousseau, 
Clors,  Bauer,  Bentals,  Kresse,  Dana,  &c.  This  book  marks  in  a  way  a  return,  notwithstanding  its  enormous  expense,  from  the  cheap  and  tiresome  process  to  a 
finer,  more  artistic  mode  of  reproduction.  This  edition  appears  simultaneously  in  English,  Danish,  French,  German,  Russian,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Bohemian. 

POIYIPEI :  the  City,  its  Life  and  Art. 

An  Artistic  Survey  of  Archaeological  Achievements. 

By  PIERRE  GUSMAN.  Translated  by  Florence  Simmonds  and  M.  Jourdain.  With  an  Introduction  by  Max  Collignon. 
With  12  Coloured  Plates  and  500  Illustrations  in  the  text.  1  vol.,  36s.  net. 

%*  Mr.  Gusman’s  book  presents  in  a  new  light  the  Art  and  Life  of  Pompei.  It  is  no  mere  archaeological  study,  illustrated  by  mechanical  processes,  but  a 
homogeneous  work  of  art.  It  is  an  artist’s  survey  of  the  ancient  city,  an  artist  whose  trained  eye  and  hand  have  enabled  him  to  ma  ke  the  dead  live  again  for  us 
after  a  fashion  unattainable  by  the  archseoiogist.  He  appears  to  the  reader  as  a  cicerone  who  has  been  deeply  imbued,  not  only  with  the  spirit  of  an  ancient 
civilisation,  but  with  the  subtle  charm  of  the  landscape  that  lies  under  the  menace  of  Vesuvius. 

ROIYIAN  ART. 

Some  of  its  Principles,  and  their  Application  to  Early  Christian  Painting.  By  FRANZ  WICKHOFF.  Translated  and  Edited  by 
Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D.  With  14  Plates  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations,  1  vol.,  £1  16s.  net. 

The  Illustrated  London  News. — “Professor  Wickhoff  in  this  splendid  volume  fills  a  gap  in  artistic  learning.  His  subject  is  Art  in  Rome  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  that  of  Constantine— its  phases  of  style,  and  the  manner  of  derivation  that  produced  Early  Christian  Art  as  we  find  it  working  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Church,  then  rising,  and  of  the  Empire,  then  declining.” 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE,, 

By  HENRY  JAMES.  With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full-page  Engravings,  and  40  Illustrations  in  the  text,  reproduced  from 

original  Drawings  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL.  1  vol.,  10s.  net.  [ Shortly . 

*,*  This  is  the  very  personal  record  of  the  writer’s  wanderings  in  Touraine  and  of  his  visits  to  the  historic  castles  in  that  delightful  country.  His  charming  word- 
sketches  are  supplemented  by  a  series  of  Drawings  from  the  accomplished  pencil  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell. 

CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE. 

A  Portfolio  of  16  Pastels  reproduced  in  Colours.  By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON.  £2  2s.  net. 

%*  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  has  already  won  fame  as  a  painter  of  portraits  of  men  and  women  of  the  day,  here  depicts  some  of  the  celebrities  of  Fiction,  and  in 
this  gallery  will  be  found  such  favourites  as  Don  Quixote,  Tony  Weller,  Miss  Havisham,  Mulvaney,  and  John  Silver. 

THE  REAL  FOUNDER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL,  HUNTER  AND  EXPLORER. 

The  Story  of  his  Life.  With  Certain  Correspondence  and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  David  Livingstone,  hitherto 
unpublished.  By  his  Son,  W.  EDWARD  OSWELL.  With  an  Introduction  by  Francis  Galton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
&c.  In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 

The  Daily  Chronicle .—“ The  title  of  ‘  Pioneer  of  Civilisation  ’  has  been  given  to  many  a  man  who  did  not  deserve  it.  To  no  one  is  it  more  applicable  in  the 

fullest  and  truest  sense  than  to  Oswell . His  friendship  with  Livingstone  was  deep  and  abiding,  and  the  numerous  letters  from  the  great  explorer  to  his  friend 

(now  published  for  the  first  time)  confer  an  added  value  upon  these  most  interesting  volumes.” 

THROUGH  THE  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  1898-99,  to  the  South  Pole.  By  FREDERICK  A.  COOK,  Surgeon  and  Anthropologist 
to  the  Expedition.  With  4  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings,  1  vol.,  £1  net. 

The  Outlook.—"  Dr.  Cook  has  written  an  admirably  modest,  full,  and  interesting  account  of  an  adventurous  voyage,  which  begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Antarctic  research.  It  is  eminently  readable  from  cover  to  cover,  and  its  illustrations  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  atmospheric  phenomena  in 
the  Antarctic  region.” 

The  PAGEANTRY  of  LIFE.  By  Charles  W hibley.  With  a  Frontispiece,  1  vol.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Academy. — “Mr.  Whibley  has  done  his  work  with  art,  with  humour,  and  with  a  cheerful  spirit.  The  clouds  roll  away;  whifis  of  a  delight  in  life  that,  alas! 
is  not  too  common  now,  blow  across  the  pages  as  we  read.” 

SEMANTICS:  the  Science  of  Meaning.  By  M.  Br£al.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Henry  Oust. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  POSTGATE.  1  vol.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

IN  THE  DEEP  WOODS  :  ’Possum  Stories.  By  A.  B.  Paine. 

With  Illustrations  by  J.  M.  Cond6.  1  vol.,  Ss.  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS  AND  STORIES.  In  one  volume,  six  shillings  each. 

MR.  GILBERT  PARKER’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 

The  Morning  Post. — “  The  tragedy  of  the  life  of  Louis  Racine,  Seigneur  of  Pontiac,  tragedy  mingled  with  so  much  of  pathos,  is  admirably  imagined  and  finely 
recorded  in  the  long  story  that  gives  a  name  to  the  book.” 

MR.  ZANGWILL’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH.  By  I.  Zangwill. 

D’ANNUNZIO’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


[. November  1. 


THE  FLAME  OF  LIFE.  By  Gabriele  D’Annunzio. 

The  Morning  Post.—"  We  doubt  if  any  novelist  could  have  brought  more  of  the  sense  of  art,  old  and  new,  within  the  pages  of  a  single  work,  and  we  are  certain 
that  no  one  but  d’Annunzio  could  have  so  overwhelmed  us  with  sensuous  beauty.” 


VOICES  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL.  [ Fifteenth  Thousand. 

The  Standard.  —  “  A  grave  contribution  to  thought  concerning  India,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  story.” 

THE  COURTESY  DAME. 

By  R.  MURRAY  GILCHRIST. 

The  Academy.—"  Admirably  constructed,  well  wrought,  and  thoroughly  homo¬ 
geneous.  As  original  as  it  is  delightful.” 

THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS. 

By  GERTRUDE  DIX. 

The  Daily  Mail.— "  A  brave  book,  instinct  with  the  life  that  touches  us  at  every 
point,  wise  with  the  wisdom  and  charity  of  observation  and  experience.” 

THE  EAGLE’S  HEART. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 


THIRTEEN  STORIES. 

By  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAMS  GRAHAM. 

The  Outlook. — “  Some  readers  will  be  scandalised  and  some  delighted  by  their 
astounding  frankness;  but  all  who  prize  good  reading  must  own  themselves 
enehained.”- 

THE  STORY  OF  RONALD  KESTREL. 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  ELLEN  GLASGOW.  [ Second  Impression. 

The  Times.—' “It  has  many  things  to  recommend  it.  Miss  Glasgow  has  written 
a  clever  and  interesting  book.  Her  characters  are  all  alive.” 

PETERSBURG  TALES. 

By  OLIVE  GARNETT. 


MRS.  STEEL’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Mr.  HEINE  MANN  will  publish  THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD,  by  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL,  on  Nov.  8th. 


Ml*.  Heinemann’s  Notes 


Forthcoming  Books  Post-Free. 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 
MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S 

NEW  NOVEL. 

ON  NOVEMBER  1st  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

With  Illustrations  by  Albert  Sterner,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

ELEANOR. 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  ROBERT  ELSMERE “  MARCELLA,”  “  SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY  ”  &c. 


MR .  CONAN  DOYLE’S 
HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. — With  Maps,  large  post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

AUTHOR  OP  “THE  WHITE  COMPANY,”  “RODNEY  STONE,”  “THE  GREEN  FLAG,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES  OP  WAR  AND  SPORT,”  &c. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— “This  volume  is  almost  certain  to  become  the  standard  popular 

history  of  the  great  drama  which  is  now  drawing  to  its  close  in  South  Africa _ Dr.  Doyle 

reviews  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  and  he  tells  his  story  in  vivid  chapters  which  make 
the  pulse  of  the  reader  beat  faster  as  he  reads..  ..All,  without  exception,  will  admire  the 
lofty  patriotism  which  breathes  through  every  page  of  this  striking  history,  and  the 
manly,  straightforward  utterance  in  which  it  finds  eloquent  expression.” 

DAILY  NEWS— “This  sketch  of  the  war  is  a  masterly  performance.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  overpraise  it.... The  experience,  the  artistic  sense,  and  the  creative  powers  of  a  great 
writer  are  seen  in  the  achievement.” 

TIMES— “An  interesting  volume,  which  has  reduced  more  or  less  to  their  perspective  the 
many  side  issues  of  the  campaign  —  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  tells  his  story  well,  always  in  vigorous, 
often  in  stirring  language.” _ 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  OLIVE  BIRRELL. 

PUBLISHED  TO-DAY.— Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LOVE  IN  A  MIST.  By  Olive  Birrell, 

Author  of  “  The  Ambition  of  Judith,”  “Anthony  Langsyde,”  &c. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  MERCHANT 


SERVICE. 


Being  the  Polity  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  for  ’Longshore  Readers. 


By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN,  F.R.G.S  .,  Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Cachalot,’”  “The 
Log  of  a  Sea-Waif,”  &c.  Large  post  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

GLOBE.—"  A  most  valuable  book,  for  which  one  cannot  but  wish  a  very  large  circulation.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  work  at  once  so  interesting,  so  vivid,  and  so  thoroughly  practical  is  put  before  the  public.” 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS’. 

BOOKMAN. — “A  remarkably  clever  and  brilliant  novel.” 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE.  By  F.  Anstey, 

Author  of  “Vice  Versa,”  “The  Giant’s  Robe,”  “A  Fallen  Idol,”  &c. 

SPECTATOR.—' “In  his  logical  conduct  of  an  absurd  proposition,  in  his  fantastic  handling  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  in  his  brisk  dialogue  and  effective  characterisation,  Mr.  Anstey  has  once  more  shown  himself  to  he 
an  artist  and  a  humourist  of  uncommon  and  enviable  merit.” 

THE  MAN-TRAP.  By  Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart., 

Author  of  “The  Pride  of  Life,”  “The  Heiress  of  the  Season,”  Ac. 

THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST. 

By  H.  S.  MERRIMAN,  Author  of  “The  Sowers,”  “Roden’s  Corner,”  “In  Kedar’s  Tents,” 
&C.  SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

TIMES.—" Capital  reading,  absorbing  reading _ An  exciting  story  with  ‘thrills’  at  every  third  page.” 

GUARDIAN.—"  Altogether  charming ;  serious,  yet  gay,  wholesome  and  manly,  fresh  and  lull  of  interesting 
incident.” 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 


For  NOVEMBER. 


Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


CONTENTS  : — 


IN  THE  EARLY  FORTIES.  By  George  M.  Smith. 
PASTELS  FROM  SPAIN.— VII.  SAN  ILDEFONSO. 

By  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Woods. 

THE  LIEUTENANT’S  HEROINE.  By  George 
Calderon. 

SARSFIELD.  By  R.  Barry  O’Brien. 
SEA-FISHING  MEMORIES.  By  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
ICHABOD.  By  Max  Beerbohm. 

THE  WOOING  OF  EM’LY  JANE.  By  Miss 

Eleanor  G.  Hayden. 


By 


THE  GREAT  FUR  COMPANY  TO-DAY. 

Beckles  Willson. 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO 
THE  SIEGE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  LEGATIONS 
AT  PEKIN.  By  the  Rev.  Roland  Allen. 

A  GREAT  CHINESE  SATRAP.  By  Demetrius 
C.  Boulger. 

FRENCH  WIT  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  S.  G.  Tallentyre. 

THE  GLADE  IN  THE  FOREST.  By  Stephen 
Gwynn.  Chaps.  1.  and  2. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


CMTTQ  &  WINDDS’S  New  Boob 


“AS  A  WATCH  IN  THE 

NIGHT  ”  :  a  Drama  of  Waking  and  Dream.  By 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Author  of  “Madame 
Izan,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

[November  1st. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

TYLER  TATLOCK,  Private  Detective.  Related 
by  Dick  Donovan,  Author  of  “A  Detective’s 
Triumphs,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  bd. 

HANDLEY  CROSS;  or,  Mr. 

Jorrocks’s  Hunt.  By  Robert  S.  Surtees, 
Author  of  “  Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.”  With 
79  Illustrations  by  John  Leech.  A  NEW 
EDITION.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  [Shortly. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE 

HEARTH.  Bv  Charles  Reade.  (A  LARGE 
TYPE,  PINE-PAPER  EDITION.)  Pott  Svo, 
cloth,  2s.  net ;  polished  leather,  3s.  net. 

[Shortly. 

THE  FOURTH  GENERA¬ 
TION.  Bv  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Author  of 
“The  Orange  Girl,”  &e.  SECOND  EDITION . 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  A  story  which  will  be  read  with  the  most  intense 
interest.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“  ‘  The  Fourth  Generation  ’  is  as  interesting  as  a 
fairy  tale,  and  we  have  not  refrained  from  reading  it 
straight  through  with  gratitude  and  diversion .... 
The  novel  is  ceaselessly  entertaining,  and  not  least  so 
when  Sir  Walter  deserts  his  tale  for  interesting  re¬ 
flection,  enamelled  with  anecdote  aDd  reminiscence, 
as  in  the  story  of  the  bookseller’s  catalogue.  The 
descriptions,  too,  as  of  the  deserted,  mouldering, 
Georgian  house,  are  brilliantly  executed.  To  compel 
belief  in  a  reader  is  very  well,  bnt  Sir  Walter  Besant 
has  amused  and  pleased,  and  done  all  that  a  novelist 
ought  to  do,  without  compelling  belief.” — Times. 

THE  ORANGE  GIRL.  By  Sir 

Walter  Besant.  EIGHTH  EDITION.  With 
8  Illustrations  by  F.  Pegram.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  6s. 

“  Sir  Walter  Besant  will  be  read  at  his  very  best  in 
‘  The  Orange  Girl.’  ’’—Guardian. 

THE  BAG  OF  DIAMONDS, 

and  Three  Bits  of  Paste.  By  George  Manville 
Fenn.  Author  of  “  A  Crimson  Crime,”  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  The  reader  Is  in  good  hands  ;  and,  if  he  likes  the 
menu,  he  will  like  the  feast.”— Academy. 

IN  A  CATHEDRAL  CITY. 

By  Bertha  Thomas.  Author  of  “The  Son  of  the 
House.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“A  pretty  story....  There  is  some  very  charming 
work  in  Miss  Thomas's  volume.”— Athenawm. 

AS  LUCK  WOULD  HAVE  IT. 

Bv  William  Westall,  Author  of  “  With  the  Red 
Eagle  ”  &c.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“A  capital  book,  pleasantly  written,  and  never 
dull.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  ‘PRETTY  POLLY’:  a 

Voyage  of  Incident.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  G.  E.  Robertson.  Small 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

“As  thoroughly  enjoyable  as  any  sea-loving  lad 
can  wish  for.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  MAN  THAT  COR 

RUPTED  HADLEYBURG,  &e.  By  Mark 
Twain.  SECOND  EDITION,  with  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“The  chief  story  is  a  fine  piece  of  humour.” 

—Manchester  Guardian. 

PHILIP  WINWOOD.  By  R. 

Neilson  Stephens,  Author  of  “A  Gentleman 
Player,”  &c.  With  6  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  . _ 

***  60,000  copies  of  “PHILIP  WINWOOD ’’have 
been  sold  in  the  United  States. 

“  A  most  entertaining  book.”— Daily  Graphic. 

A  SUGAR  PRINCESS.  By 

Albert  Ross.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“A  bright  and  lively  story,  not  too  deep  in  plot, 
with  plenty  of  roving  adventure  in  it.  ’’—Lloyd’s  News. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ©UR  OWN 

TIMES,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  By 
Justin  McCarthy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


THE  GENTLEMAN’S 

MAGAZINE.  One  Shilling  Monthly.  Contents 
FOR  NOVEMBER  :— The  HOUSE  AT  SANTA  Fe. 
By  Charles  Hannan.— The  Evolution  of  the 
Stars.  By  J.  Ellard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.— Lacock 
Abbey.  By  A.  H.  Diplock.— Concerning  Vaga¬ 
bonds.  By  M.  M.  Turnbull.— West-Pyrenean 
Doctors  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  A.  R. 
Whiteway.— “  The  Courtyer.”  By  H.  Schfitz 
Wilson.— Drift.  By  Holger  Drachmann.— Two 
Remnants  of  Paganism.  By  F.  G.  Dunlop- 
Wallace-Good  body. —The  Creeds  ofTzarland. 
By  Ernest  W.  Lowry.— Life  With  an  Army 
Coach.  By  One  of  the  Horses.  —  English 
Theatrical  Entertainments.  By  Sylvamu 
Urban. 

London  :  CHATTO  and  WINDUS, 

111  ST.  MARTIN’S  LANE,  W.O. 
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MESSRS.  HUTCHINSON  AND  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

SECOND  LARGE  EDITION  AT  PRESS. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN: 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  STATESMAN.  By  N.  MURRELL  MARRIS.  In  demy  8vo,  buckram  gilt  and  gilt  top,  with  32  Page  Illustrations  and  Photogravure 
Portrait,  10s.  net. 

“  As  to  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  work  there  can  be  no  question.”— Observer. 

“An  extremely  -well-balanced  book,  which  is  not  only  of  the  highest  interest  as  describing  the  career  of  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  end  of  the  century,  but 
for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  political,  social,  and  commercial  life  of  the  fifty  years  now  closing.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

“Mr.  Marris  acknowledges  in  his  preface  the  aid  which  he  has  received  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  this  elaborate  study  has  all 
the  accuracy  and  personal  interest  which  might  be  expected  in  the  circumstances.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“Mr.  Marris  is  to  be  congratulated  on  haying  written  a  useful  and  interesting  book.”— Morning  Post, 

“  A  striking  book.” — Daily  Express. 

“The  book  is,  without  question,  most  valuable  and  timely.”— Daily  News. 

“He  has  told  his  story  with  complete  success,  and  his  book  will  be  read  on  all  sides.”—  Yorkshire  Post. 


“The  work  has  undoubted  value.”— Standard. 

LORD  ROSEBE  RY :  his  Life  and  Speeches. 

By  THOMAS  F.  G.  COAXES.  In  2  large  demy  8vo  vols.  (over  1,000  pages),  handsomely  bound  in  buckram  gilt,  and  gilt  top,  2is.  net.  With  Full-page  Illus¬ 
trations  and  Portraits  printed  on  Art  Paper,  and  2  Photogravure  Portraits.  The  Speeches  are  given  by  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  and  the  Times. 

“The  author  has  fulfilled  his  task  with  diligence  and  discretion.  The  life  is  not  wholly  without  attraction  even  for  that  fastidious  and  pampered  person  the 
general  reader,  while  as  a  trustworthy  record  of  the  views  of  Lord  Rosebery  on  the  vast  range  of  subjects  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  specially  interested  it  renders 
to  the  student  of  modern  politics  a  substantial  service.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  photogravure  portraits  and  other  illustrations,  and,  more  important  still,  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  index  which  will  be  especially  prized  by  those  who  desire  to  use  it  as  a  book  of  reference.” — Daily  News. 

“It  makes  a  really  valuable  record,  complete  to  date,  of  one  of  our  leading  public  men.  A  couple  of  photogravures  and  numerous  portraits  and  cartoons  enhance 
the  interest  of  the  memoir.”—  Observer. 

THE  SECRET  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURTS  OF  EUROPE. 

WILLIAM  II.  OF  GERMANY  AND  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  OF  AUSTRIA. 

By  Mme.  LA  MARQUISE  DE  FONTENOY.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  many  Photogravure  Plates,  24s.  net.  [Ira  the  press. 


KINGS  OF  THE  ROD,  RIFLE,  AND  GUN. 

By  “  THORMANBY.”  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  32  Page  Portraits,  24s.  net.  [Immediately. 


DISCIPLES  OF  AESCULAPIUS. 

By  the  late  Sip  BENJAMIN  WARD  RICHARDSON,  M-D-,  F.R.S.,  &e.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  his  DAUGHTER.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
with  48  Page  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  and  with  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author,  36s.  [Immediately. 


THACKERAY’S  STRAY  PAPERS. 

Collected  and  Arranged  by  LEWIS  MELVILLE.  In  large  crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  6s.  [Immediately, 


THE  STORY  OF  BELGIUM. 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Congo  Free  State.  By  CARLYLE  SMYTHE,  B.A.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


HERO-PATRIOTS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  EDGAR  SANDERSON,  M  A.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  8  Illustrations,  6s.  [On  Monday  next. 


VIRGIN  SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS. 

By  S.  BARING-GOULD.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  16  Page  Illustrations  by  F.  Anger,  6s.  [Immediately. 


INTIMATE  CHINA. 

By  Mps.  ARCHIBALD  LITTLE.  Popular  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  120  Illustrations,  6s. 

“The  Celestial  as  he  is.  It  is  a  graphic  word  picture.”— Daily  Chronicle. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  says “  This  is  the  kind  of  book  we  want  about  China— a  book  written  after  careful  and  prolonged  observation,  and'  not  merely  strung 
together  after  a  brief  and  hurried  rush  through  the  country.” 

“Her  book  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  valuable,  but  also  one  of  the  most  readable  on  the  subject.  The  illustrations  are  as  interesting  as  they  are  numerous.  "—Globe. 


HUTCHINSON’S  NEW  NOVELS. 


JEZEBEL. 

BOY. 

THE  FILIBUSTERS. 
IN  MALE  ATTIRE. 
OF  ROYAL  BLOOD. 
THE  MESMERISTS. 
THE  WASTREL. 


By  Richard  Pryce. 

By  Marie  Corelli. 
By  Cuteliffe  Hyne. 
By  Joseph  Hatton. 
By  William  le  Queux. 

[In  the  press. 

By  B.  L.  Far]  eon. 


By  Mary  Angela  Dickens. 

[In  the  press. 

THE  OUTCAST  EMPEROR. 

By  the  Lady  Helen  Craven. 

[In  the  press. 

THE  YELLOW  MAN.  By  Carlton  Dawe. 


THE  WHISTLING  MAID. 
PRIDE  OF  RACE. 


By  Ernest  Rhys. 


By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 

[In  the  press. 

GWYNETT  OF  THORNHAUGH. 

By  F.  W.  Hayes. 
By  Arabella  Kenealy, 


CHARMING  RENEE. 
A  WAYSIDE  WEED. 


By  A.  F.  Slade. 

[In  the  press. 


THE  SECOND 
DESANGES. 


YOUTH  OF  THEODORA 
By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 

[In  the  press. 

HAGGITH  SAY :  QUAKERESS. 

By  Mark  Ashton. 

KING  OF  THE  ROCKS. 


PLOTTERS  OF  PARIS. 
A  ROGUE  IN  LOVE. 


By  Ambrose  Pratt. 
By  Edmund  Mitchell. 


ALITTLE  GREY  SHEEP.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser. 

[Ira  the  press. 

MORRISON’S  MACHINE.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

[Ora  Monday  next. 

AND  NEW  NOVELS  BY 

Mr.  Richard  Whiteing,  Madame  Sarah  Grand,  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore,  Mr.  J.  A.  Steuart,  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  Mr.  Tom 
Gallon,  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon,  Mr.  William  le  Queux,  Miss  Adeline  Sergeant,  and  Mr.  Percy  White. 


By  Tom  Gallon. 

[In  the  press. 
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BLACKIE  AND  SON’S 

New  Illustrated  Books  for  the  Young. 


BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 


WITH  BULLER  IN  NATAL ;  or,  A 

Born  Leader.  With  10  Page  Illustrations  by  W. 
Kainey,  R.I.,  and  a  Map,  6s. 

IN  THE  IRISH  BRIGADE  :  a  Tale 

of  War  in  Flanders  and  Spain.  With  12  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon  and  2  Maps,  6s. 


OUT  WITH  GARIBALDI :  a  Story 

of  the  Liberation  of  Italy.  With  8  Page  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  W.  Kainey,  R.I.,  and  2  Maps,  5s. 

FOR  NAME  AND  FAME ;  or,  To 

Cabul  with  Roberts.  With  8  Page  Illustrations 
by  Gordon  Browne.  New  Edition,  5s. 


MR.  HENTY' S  PREVIOUS  BOOKS. 


Price  6s.  each. 


Won  by  the  Sword. 

A  Roving  Commission. 
UnderWellington’s  Command 
Both  Sides  the  Border. 

With  Frederick  the  Great. 
With  Moore  at  Corunna. 

At  Agineourt. 

With  Cochrane  the  Dauntless. 
A  Knight  of  the  White  Cross. 
The  Tiger  of  Mysore. 

Wulf  the  Saxon- 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Eve. 

Through  the  Sikh  War. 

Berie  the  Briton. 

In  Greek  Waters. 

The  Dash  for  Khartoum. 
Redskin  and  Cowboy. 

By  Right  of  Conquest. 

By  England’s  Aid. 

With  Lee  in  Virginia. 

By  Pike  and  Dyke. 


Price  0  s.  each. 

The  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 
Capt.  Bayley's  Heir. 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie. 
For  the  Temple. 

The  Young  Carthaginian. 
With  Wolfe  in  Canada. 
When  London  Burned. 
The  Lion  of  the  North. 
With  Clive  in  India. 

In  Freedom’s  Cause. 
Through  the  Fray. 

Under  Drake’s  Flag. 

True  to  the  Old  Flag. 

Price  5s.  each. 

No  Surrender. 

At  Aboukir  and  Acre. 

A  March  on  London. 

On  the  Irrawaddy. 
Through  Russian  Snows. 


Price  5S.  each. 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies. 
A  Jacobite  Exile. 
Condemned  as  a  Nihilist. 
Held  Fast  for  England. 
Maori  and  Settler. 

One  of  the  28th. 

In  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Orange  and  Green. 
Bravest  of  the  Brave. 

A  Final  Reckoning. 

The  Cat  of  Bubastes. 
Dragon  and  the  Raven. 

St.  George  for  England. 

By  Sheer  Pluck. 

Facing  Death. 

Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Young  Colonists. 

A  Chapter  of  Adventures. 


BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

THREE  FAIR  MAIDS  ;  or.  The 

Burkes  of  Derrymore.  With  12  Page  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  G.  Demain  Hammond,  R.I.  6s. 

BY  ROSA  MULHOLLAND  (LADY  GILBERT). 

CYNTHIA’S  BONNET  SHOP.  With 

8  Page  Illustrations  by  G.  Demain  Hammond,  R.I. 

5s. 

BY  CAPTAIN  F.  S.  BRERETON. 

WITH  RIFLE  AND  BAYONET  :  a 

Story  of  the  Boer  War.  With  8  Illustrations  by 
Wal  Paget.  5s. 

BY  CAPTAIN  F.  S.  BRERETON. 

IN  THE  KING’S  SERVICE  :  a  Tale 

of  Cromwell’s  Invasion  of  Ireland.  With  8  Page 
Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  5s. 


BY  ALICE  STRONACH. 

A  NEWNHAM  FRIENDSHIP.  With 

6  Page  Illustrations  by  Harold  Copping.  3s.  6d. 
BY  GORDON  STABLES. 

IN  FAR  BOLIVIA :  a  Story  of  a 

Strange  Wild  Land.  With  6  Illustrations  by  J. 
Finnemore,  R.I.  3s.  6d. 

BY  LEON  GOLSCHMANN. 

BOY  CRUSOES  :  a  Story  of  the 

Siberian  Forest.  Adapted  from  the  Russian.  With 
6  Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore,  R.I.  3s.  6d. 

BY  MEREDITH  FLETCHER. 

EVERY  INCH  A  BRITON  :  a  School 

Story.  With  6  Illustrations  by  Sydney  Cowell. 
3s.  6d. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  JUDGE  PARRY,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  WALTER  CRANE. 


[HE  STORY  OF  DON  QUIXOTE. 

Judge  Parry.  n 11 


Retold  by  his  Honour 


L  JL  JL.  M-T  W  'I  -w  -a.  o  —  “  “  “  ^  ~  F  — —  * 

_  __o _  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane,  with  11  Coloured  Full-page  Plates,  19  Half-page  Plates,  a 

Title-Page,  and  Cover.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


NEW  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  HUMOUR  BY  HARRY  B.  NEILSON. 

DROLL  DOINGS.  Illustrated  by  Harry  B.  Nbilson,  with 

Verses  by  the  Cockiolly  Bird.  23  Full-pages  and  18  Vignettes  in  Full  Colour,  royal  4to,  picture  boards, 
cloth  back,  6s. 

NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  HALF-CROWN  SERIES. 


BY  WALTER  P.  WRIGHT. 

AN  OCEAN  ADVENTURER; 


or, 


The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Orb.’  With  4  Illustrations  by 
Paul  Hardy. 

BY  JANE  H.  SPETTIGUE. 

A  TREK  AND  A  LAAGER:  a 

Borderland  Story.  With  4  Illustrations  by  Paul 
Hardy. 


BY  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 

HELD  AT  RANSOM  :  a  Story  of 

Colonial  Life.  With  4  Illustrations  by  Sydney 
Cowell. 

BY  W.  O’BYRNE. 

KINGS  AND  VIKINGS:  Stories  of 

Irish  History.  With  6  Page  Illustrations. 


NEW  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

With 


MY  VERY  BEST  BOOK. 

Coloured  Illustrations,  4to,  Is. 

OUR  DARLING’S  FIRST  BOOK. 

Bright  Pictures  and  Easy  Lessons  for  Little  Folk. 
4 to,  10J  in.  by  7|  in.,  picture  boards,  Is. ;  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  2s. 


ARM-CHAIR  STORIES. 

Coloured  Illustrations,  4to,  Is. 


With 


STORY-BOOK  TIME.  With  38 

Colour  Pages,  over  40  Full-page  Black-and-White 
Illustrations,  and  a  large  number  of  Vignettes. 
Picture  boards,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Ss.  6d. 


Also  NEW  BOOKS  at  prices  from  2s.  to  6d. 


3LACK1E  and  SON’S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  for  the 
YOUNG  sent  post-free  on  application. 


London  :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  Limited,  50  Old  Bailey, 


“  A  cordial  welcome  is  due  to  the  first  number  of 
‘  The  Northern  Counties  Magazine.’  The  new  venture, 
which  represents  literary  Particularism  in  a  most 
engaging  form,  is  well  got  up  and  printed.”— Spectator. 

THE  NORTHERN 

COUNTIES  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  Mr.  HOWARD  PEASE. 

NO.  2  (NOVEMBER)  is  NOW  READY,  Illustrated, 
price  6<L,  and  contains  :— 

The  Famous  North.  By  Henry  Newbolt. 

The  History  op  Elswick.  By  A.  C.  (Concluded.) 
Last  Hermit  of  Warkworth.  By  M.  E.  Coleridge. 
Riddlings  of  Creation.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
North  and  South.  By  J.  C.  Tarver. 

With  the  Border  Hounds.  By  O.  Sickert. 
London  Literary  Letter.  By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

A  Poem.  By  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

Legends  of  the  North.— I.  By  W.  W.  Gibson. 

&c.,  &c. 

“A  magazine  of  art.  One  of  the  most  artistic 
magazines  I  have  seen  for  some  time  is  ‘  The  Northern 
Counties  Magazine.’  I  have  seen  no  periodical  of  the 
kind  as  gratifying  to  the  artistic  eye  and  mind  since 
the  old  and  almost  forgotten  days  of  ‘  Once  a  Week  ’ 
when  Millais  and  Leighton  and  Sandys  and  most  of 
us  were  young.”— Clem  ent  Scott,  in  the  Free  La, nee. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  Andrew  Reid  &  Co.,  Limited. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 
insured  against,  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENCERS’  ASSURANCE  GO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VLAN,  Secretary. 

Biekbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  reparable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not;  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAYENSCROFT,  Manager. 


SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS.— 

LITERARY  PROPERTY. -The  Public  is 
urgently  warned  against  answering  advertisements 
inviting  MSS.,  or  offering  to  place  MSS.,  without  the 
personal  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  advertiser  or  the  advice  of  the  Society. 

By  order,  G.  HERBERT  THRING,  Secretary. 

4  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 

N.B.— The  AUTHOR ,  the  organ  of  the  Society,  is 
published  monthly,  price  6d.,  by  HORACE  COX, 
Bream’s  Buildings,  E.C. 

rPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS 
is  prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  ComhiCl Magazine, post-free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  18  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
to  whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  toward  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent.— Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pali  MaU 
East,  S.W. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 

JOSEPH  GrILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


GOLD  MEDAL. 


PARIS.  1878. 


To  ensure  insertion  Advertisements  should 
reach  the  Publishing  Office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Friday. 

Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPEC¬ 
TATOR,  and  Coinmunications  upon  matters 
of  business,  should  NOT  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  l  Wellington 
Street ,  Strand ,  W.C. 

Cheques  (and  Post-Office  Orders  369 
Strand )  payable  to  “  John  Balter." 
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CASSELL  COMPANY'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  price  6s. 


J.  M.  BARRIE’S 

NEW  NOVEL, 


TOMMY  AND  GRIZEL 

“For  spiritual  beauty  there  is  Grizel,  as  true  and  lovable  a  woman  as  novelist  ever 

created Grizel’s  saga  is  not  to  be  read  without  tears.” — Times. 

“The  wonderful  description  of  the  devious  mazes  in  the  mind  of  this  spoiled,  selfish 
child  of  genius  will  surely  rank  as  one  of  his  creator’s  greatest  achievements.” — Daily  News. 
“A  book  of  extraordinary  power  and  even  of  extraordinary  beauty.” — Daily  Chronicle. 
“We  enjoyed  ‘Sentimental  Tommy,’  but  we  have  derived  more  pleasure  from  its 
continuation.” — Morning  Post. 

“  The  character  of  Grizel  is  certainly  the  high-water  mark  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  achievement 
until  now,  and  is  of  itself  enough  to  mark  the  book.” — Standard. 

“  It  is  among  the  commonplaces  of  criticism  to  say  that  ‘  continuations  ’  are  foredoomed 
to  failure.  That  commonplace  cannot  be  applied  to  ‘  Tommy  and  Grizel,’  which  is  as  sure 
of  success  as  any  book  Mr.  Barrie  has  given  us.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“The  chapters  in  which  you  read  about  the  engagement  of  Tommy  and  Grizel  are  very 
beautiful  and  quite  perfect,  and  you  will  want  to  read  them  again  and  again.” 

“  A  very  fine  novel.” — Daily  Telegraph.  — Daily  Graphic. 

MR.  A.  T.  QUILLER  COUCHS 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  STORIES,  entitled 

OLD  FIRES  AND  PROFITABLE 

GHOSTS, 

IS  NOW  READY,  price  6s. 

“He  tells  a  ghost  story  as  Stevenson  told  the  bewitching  adventures  of  his  ‘New 
Arabian  Nights,’  so  easily,  so  entirely  without  parade  of  effect,  as  to  carry  even  the  most 
timorous  reader  into  fearless  communication  with  the  unseen.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

READY  NEXT  WEEK,  paper  covers,  price  Is. ;  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  WAR  OFFICE,  THE  ARMY, 
AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

By  H.  O.  ARNOLD-FORSTER,  M.P. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  K.G. 

READY  SHORTLY,  price  6s. 

THE  TALE  OF  A  FIELD 
HOSPITAL. 

By  FREDERICK  TREVES,  F.R.C.S. 

With  14  Full-page  Illustrations,  bound  in  leather. 

READY  SHORTLY,  price  9s. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  OXFORD. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  TUCKWELL,  M.A. 

With  16  Full-page  Illustrations. 

READY  SHORTLY,  price  3s.  6d. 

PICTURES  FROM  CHINA. 

By  Mrs.  BISHOP,  F.R.G.S.  (Isabella  Bird). 

With  60  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author,  and  Notes. 


PART  I.  NOW  READY,  price  6d.,  of  a  NEW,  ENLARGED,  and  REVISED 

EDITION  of 

SIR  R  )BERT  BALL’S 

j.  AMOUS  WORK, 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HEAVENS. 

The  Distinguishing  Features  of  this  New  Edition  are — 

1.  A  Number  of  New  Illustrations.  4.  Six  New  Plates. 

2.  An  Entirely  New  Chapter  on  the  Physical 

Nature  of  Stars.  5.  The  Work  will  be  brought  down  to  date 

3.  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Pages.  in  every  respect. 

_ - _  ***  A  Splendid  Star  Map  will  be  presented  with  Part  I. 

To  be  completed  in  14  Parts. 


SONGS  OF  NEAR  AND  FAR 

AWAY.  By  Eva  Richardson.  With 
numerous  Coloured  and  other  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Price  6s. 

SISTERS  THREE  :  a  Story 

for  Girls.  By  Jessie  Mansergh  (Mrs. 
G.  de  Horne  Vaizey).  With  8  Plates. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

A  GIRL  WITHOUT  AMBI- 

TION.  By  Isabel  Suaet  Robson. 
With  8  Plates.  Price  3s.  6d. 

IRON  HEART  :  War  Chief  of 

the  Iroquois.  By  Edwaed  S.  Ellis. 
With  4  Full-page  Illustrations.  Price 
•  2s.  6d. 

RED  JACKET:  the  Last  of 

the  Senecas.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 
With  10  Full-page  Illustrations.  Price 
2s.  6d. 

THE  JUNGLE  SCHOOL  ;  or, 

Dr.  Jibber- Jabber  Burchall’s  Academy. 
By  S.  H.  Hamer.  With  4  Coloured 
Plates  and  other  Illustrations  by  Harry 
B.  Neilson.  Price  Is.  6d. 

PETER  PIPERS  PEEP- 

show.  By  S.  H.  Hamer.  With  4 
Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Harry  B.  Neilson  and  Lewis 
Baumer.  Price  Is.  6d. 

ANIMAL  LAND  FOR 

LITTLE  PEOPLE.  By  S.  H.  Hamer. 
Illustrated  from  Photographs  and 
Original  Drawings.  Price  Is.  6d. 


CASSELL’S  GAZETTEER  OF 

GREAT  BRI'I  AIN  AND  IRELAND. 
A  Complete  Topographical  Dictionary 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  and  60  Maps. 
Six  Volumes,  price  5s.  each. 

BRITAIN’S  SEA  -  KINGS 

AND  SEA-FIGHTS.  By  Popular 

Illustrated  by  Leading 

Complete  Volume,  price 


Writers. 
Artists. 
7s.  6d. 


CASSELL’S  MAGAZINE 

YEARLY  VOLUME.  With  Upwards 
of  1,000  Original  Illustrations.  Price 
8s.  Also  Half-yearly  Volume,  price  5s. 

THE  QUIVER  YEARLY 

VOLUME.  With  about  800  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Price  7s.  6d. 

CASSELL’S  SATURDAY 

JOURNAL  YEARLY  VOLUME. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Nearly 
1,100  pages.  Price  7s.  6d. 

CHUMS  YEARLY  VOLUME, 

With  13  Coloured  Plates.  Price  8s. 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  ART 

YEARLY  VOLUME.  With  about 
800  Choice  Illustrations,  and  a  Series 
of  Special  Plates.  Price  21s. 

LITTLE  FOLKS  CHRISTMAS 

VOLUME.  With  6  Full-page  Coloured 
Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations 
printed  in  Colour.  Boards,  price  3s.  6d. ; 
cloth,  5s. 

BO-PEEP  YEARLY  VOLUME. 

Illustrated  with  8  Full-page  Coloured 
Plates,  and  other  Pictures  in  Colour 
Boards,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth,  3s.  6d, 


CASSELL  and  COMPANY,  Limited,  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 
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AN  UNEXAMPLED  OPPORTUNITY. 


The  First  Payment  of  10/6 


if  sent  now 


Secures  the  Entire  Set,  complete,  of  the 


TWENTY  SUMPTUOUS  VOLUMES 

Of  “The  Library  of  Famous  Literature,”  and 

TEN  IMPERIAL  PHOTOGRAVURES 

Of  Famous  Literary  Paintings  in  a  substantial  Portfolio. 


This  may  be  styled  (to  borrow,  for  the  moment,  the  language  of  the  shops) 


AN  INTELLECTUAL  BARGAIN. 


It  is  particularly  appropriate  to  emphasise  this  fact  at  the  present  season  of  Autumn  sales,  when  everyone  is  on  the  alert  for  bargains. 
Recently  The  Spectator  printed  a  double-page  announcement  of  an  opportunity  of  another  sort  than  that  presented  by  the  drapers’  shops.  It  is 
not  a  mere  chance  to  secure  a  fragile  fabric  or  a  knick-knack  of  perishable  value  and  passing  interest ;  but  an  opportunity  to  secure  at  about 


HALF  THE  REGULAR  PRICE 

TWENTY  VOLUMES  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  TEN. 

a  work  that  has  all  literature— ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern — for  its  field,  and  from 
that  immense  field  has  selected  only  the  best,  the  very  masterpieces  of  the  master¬ 
pieces.  The  selection  of  these  masterpieces  has  been  entrusted  to  the  men  who  most 
thoroughly  know  the  field,  to  such ‘famous  scholars  as  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  C.  B. .  the 
Kditor-in-Chief,  for  fifty  years  associated  with  the  British  Museum  ;  M.  L£on  Valine, 
Librarian  of  the  greatest  Library  in  the  world,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale ;  Dr.  Alois 
Brandi,  Professor  of  German  Literature  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Berlin ;  Dr. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell,  the  eminent  American  litterateur. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  order  to  enhance  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  work, 
it  has  been  illustrated  with  500  full-page  pictures,  many  of  them  plates  printed  in  12  tc 
15  colours.  And  yet  further,  in  addition  to  all  this  attractiveness,  there  is  an  additional 
feature  that  almost  doubles  the  value  of  the  “Library”  without  any  corresponding 
effect  on  the  price.  This  is  a  series  of  splendid  pictures  suitable  for  adorniDg  any  wall, 
and  completing 

A  THOUSAND  MASTERPIECES 

THE  ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  HOME. 

have  been  selected  by  this  distinguished  jury,  and  they  cover  all  languages  and  all 
times,  from  the  earliest  story  in  the  world — an  enthralling  one  it  is,  too — to  the 
latest  American  masterpiece  of  humour.  There  is  something  in  this  work  to  interest 
and  improve  every  mind,  young  or  old,  widely  or  little  read.  The  work  includes 
the  greatest  triumphs  in  fiction,  verse,  humour,  tragedy,  essay,  adventure,  sport, 
travel,  history.  The  foreign  languages  are  reproduced  in  masterly  translations,  and 
the  selections  are  not  little  excerpts,  but  long  and  charming.  In  fact,  the  work 
affords 

By  virtue  of  special  and  remarkably  advantageous  arrangements,  The  Standard 
is  enabled  to  _  add  to  the  “Library’*  a  Portfolio  of  photogravures  of  Famous 
Literary  Paintings.  These  photogravures  are  cv  the  best  quality  obtainable  from 
the  best  French  photogravers.  They  are  hand-etched  and  hand-printed,  of  imperial 
size,  22  by  28  inches,  the  engraved  surface  averaging  about  12  by  15  inches.  The 
painters  are  among  the  most  famous  of  our  century— Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Whistler, 
Watts,  &c.  The  series  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  price  by  other  than  subscribers  to 
the  “Library.’*  In  the  one  price,  reduced  as  it  is,  there  are  also 

DELIGHTFUL  READING  FOR  A  LIFETIME. 

TEN  IMPERIAL  PHOTOGRAVURES,  INCLUDED. 

The  perennial  charm  of  the  work  is  not  by  any  means  lessened,  hut  greatly 
enlarged,  by  the  engaging  and  informational  essays,  specially  written  by  the  best 
living  critics  of  the  present  time,  on  various  phases  and  schools  of  literature,  by  Sir 
Walter  Besant,  Dean  Farrar,  Andrew  Lang,  Edmund  Gosse,  Henry  James, 
Maeterlinck,  Brunetiere,  Zola,  de  Vogue,  and  Valdes— to  name  ten  among  twenty. 
The  work  is,  in  fact,  an  ideal  and  monumental  anthology  of  all  literature.  For  a 
limited  time  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  the 

The  success  of  The  Standard* s  issue  of  this  new  work  has  been  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  publishing.  Already  over  12,000  sets  have  been  sold,  involving  a  total 
of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  royal  octavo  volumes.  In  response  to  many  requests. 
The  Standard  has  undertaken  the  distribution  of  a  new  edition  (with  the  attractive 
new  feature)  upon  an  entirely  novel  plan; 

The  Standard  invited  advance  subscriptions,  and  a  large  part  of  the  edition  was 
taken  before  manufacturing  was  begun,  thus  reducing  the  risk  to  a  minimum  and 
permitting  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  to  these  advanced  subscribers, 
amounting  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  regular  prices.  The  balance  of  this  edition 
is  now  offered,  to  those  who  send  their  subscriptions  at  once,  at  these  same  reduced 
prices.  But  this  offer  is  strictly  limited  to  the  remaining  sets  of  this  edition.  When 
these  are  exhausted,  the  “  Library  "  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  and  at 
the  regular  price.  The  opportunity  is,  therefore, 

r 


SOMETHING  to  be  SEIZED  NOW. 


Only  those  w"no  see  the  “  Library itself  and  the  Photogravures  can  understand 
their  attractiveness.  The  Books  and  the  Photogravures  are  on  view  at  The  Standard 
Office,  =3,  St.  llride  Street,  London.  E.C.,  and  with  Messrs.  Chappell  &  Co.,  Piano¬ 
forte  Manufacturers,  50,  New  Bond  Street,  W.  Those  who  cannot  see  the  works 
themselves,  but  will  send  their  names  and  addresses,  and  state  that  they  read  this 
notice  in  Tiis  Spectator,  cr  will  fill  in  the  adjoining  Form,  will  receive,  post 
free : — 

A  handsome  1  co-pace  Illustrated  Prospectus,  containing  Specimen  Pages,  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  Coloured  Plates  from  the  “  Library.”  A  16-page  Brochure,  illustrated  with 
Half-tones,  describing  the  Photogravures  and  their  Artists.  A  Paper  Folder,  in 
imitation  of  the  twenty  volumes  of  the  “  Library  ”  as  bound  in  Three-quarter  Red 
Levant  Morocco. 


SIMPLY  TEAR  THIS  OUT  AND  POST  TO 

“  The  Standard  ”  (Library  Dept.),  23,  St.  Bride  St. 

Please  send  the  Prospectus  of  “  The  Library  of  Famous  Literature,”  to 


Sp.  6. 


October  27,  1900.] 


THE  SPECTATOR. 
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A  STORY  IN  NAMES, 

AND  A  LETTER. 

Ufoe  library  of  jfamous  literature, 


ft 


A  collection  of  the.  masterpieces  of  the  whole  world's  Literature,  ancient  and  modern,  is  complete  in 

20  royal  8vo  volumes,  a  total  of  10,000  pages. 

THE  EDITORIAL  BOARD. 

]E&ttor*iit*cMef :  Dr.  richard  garnett,  c.b. 

assistant  Editors : 


M.  LEON  VALLEE, 

Librarian  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale ,  Paris. 


Prof.  Dr.  ALOIS  BRANDL, 

Of  the  Imperial  University,  Berlin. 

Is  peicTal  trTb ij t ol^sT 


Mr.  DONALD  G.  MITCHELL, 

The  eminent  American  litterateur. 


HENRY  JAMES  . 

FERDINAND  BRUNETIERE... 
MAURICE  MAETERLINCK  ... 
ARMANDO  PALACIO  VALDES 

Sir  WALTER  BESANT . 

PAUL  BOURGET . 

BRET  HARTE  ...  .' . 

EMILE  ZOLA  . 

A  LETTER  FROM  ONE  OF  THE 
TO  THE  LIBRARY, 


DR.  EDWARD  DOWDEN 

Dean  FARRAR  ,  . 

COMTE  DE  VOGUE  . 

Dr.  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS 
ANDREW  LANG . 


“The  Rise  of  the  Novel.” 

“French  Poetry.” 

“The  Drama  since  Shakespeare." 

“  Decadence  of  Modern  Literature.” 

“Novels  that  have  made  History." 

“Evolution  of  Literary  Criticism.” 

“The  Rise  of  the  Short  Story.” 

“  Naturalism  and  Romanticism.” 

The  Essays  by  foreigners  are  given  both  in  the  original  and  in  translation , 

CONTRIBUTORS 


J.  P.  MAHAFFY  .. 
EDMUND  GOSSE 


“  The  Elizabethan  Era." 

“  Religious  Criticism.” 

“  Russian  Literature.” 

“The  Literature  of  Science.” 

“  Progress  of  Literature  in  the  Nine* 
teenth  Century.” 

“The  Literature  of  History." 
“What  is  Great  Poetry?" 


M.  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK, 


WHO  WRITES  A  SPECIAL 
ESSAY  ON  DRAMA, 


OPPO¬ 

SITE 

IS 


THE 

BAR¬ 

GAIN. 


(the  letter.) 

Paris,  14 th  Few.,  1900. 

Cher  Monsieur, 

Je  viens  de  recevoir  l’admirable  collection 
de  la  “  Library  of  Famous  Literature,”  et  je  ne 
sais  comment  vous  remercier  de  ce  don  vraiment 
royal,  et,  en  meme  temps,  de  l’honneur  si  grand 
que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  me  faire  en  y  admettant 
mon  humble  collaboration.  C’est  l’anthologie 
ideale.  Non  plus  le  pauvre  chose  qu’evoque 
d’ordinaire  ce  nom  d’anthologie,  avec  sa  parci- 
monieuse  poussiere  de  fleurs  sechees,  que  ternis- 
sait  les  chefs-d’oeuvre  et  les  rendait  meconnaissable, 
mais  l’anthologie  veritable,  definitive,  abondante, 
inepuisable,  ou  toutes  les  fleurs  vivent  dans  line 
foret  de  fleurs.  Ces  vingt  volumes  contiennent 
tout,  suffisent  a  tout,  remplacent  tout,  et  les  plus 
lettres  memes  y  feront  a  chaque  pas  des  decou- 
vertes  merveilleuses.  Je  crois  qu’on  a  rarement 
rendu  a  l’esprit  humain  un  service  aussi  simple 
en  apparence,  mais  en  realite  aussi  difficile  et 
aussi  grand,  que  celui  que  vous  lui  avez  rendu, 
en  reunissant  ainsi  en  une  sorte  de  trophee 
populaire  tout  ce  que  demeure  imperissable  dans 
les  victoires  de  l’intelligence  de  l’homme. 

Encore  une  fois  merci,  cher  Monsieur,  et 
croyez-moi  votre  tres  reconnaissant  et  tres  de- 
voue. 

m.  SVIAETERLENCK. 


(the  translation.) 

Paris, 

l\th  February ,  1900. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  but  just  received 
that  admirable  collection,  “The 
Library  of  Famous  Literature,” 
and  I  do  not  know  how  to 
thank  you  for  a  gift  so  truly 
regal,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  so  great  honour  that 
you  have  been  good  enough  to 
do  me  in  therein  admitting  my 
humble  collaboration.  It  is  the 
ideal  anthology,  not  the  poor 
thing  which  is  suggested  ordi¬ 
narily,  by  this  word  anthology, 
covered  with  the  worthless 
dust  of  faded  flowers,  soiling 
the  masterpieces  and  changing 
them  beyond  recognition  ;  [but 
the  true  anthology,  definite, 
abundant,  inexhaustible,  in 
which  all  the  flowers  live 
in  a  flowered  forest.  These 
twenty  volumes  contain  every¬ 
thing,  sufficing  for  everybody, 
taking  the  place  of  everything  ; 
and  the  most  lettered  men, 
even,  will,  at  every  step,  dis¬ 
cover  surprises.  I  think  there 
has  seldom  been  rendered  to 
the  human  intellect  a  service 
apparently  so  simple,  but  in 
reality  so  difficult  of  perform¬ 
ance  and  so  important,  as  that 
which  you  have  rendered  in 
bringing  together  thus,  in  a  sort 
of  public  trophy,  all  that  re¬ 
mains  imperishable  from  the 
victories  of  the  intelligence  of 
man. 

Again  I  thank  you,  dear  Sir, 
and  believe  me,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

M.  MAETERLINCK. 


Besides  the  Gallery  of  Famous  Paintings  in  Photogravure,  included  with  the  “Library,”  the  books  themselves  are  illustrated  with  500  full-page 
illustrations.  Among  these  beautiful  plates  are  two  series  of  especial  rarity.  They  show  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  work,  one  of  the  series 
being  a  reproduction  in  richest  colours,  of  almost  priceless  illumination. 


These  plates  represent  a  sifting  of  the  most  valuable  illuminations  in 
the  British  Museum,  Soane  Museum,  and  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal, 
Paris,  the  Harleian  Collection,  and  elsewhere. 

Among  others  are  reproductions  from  the  Psalter  sent  by  Pope  Gregory 
to  St.  Augustine  ;  from  the  Comedies  of  Terence  ;  from  an  illuminated 
history  of  Rome  ;  from  the  Coronation  Books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings 
of  England  (Ninth  Century),  the  Gospels  of  King  Canute,  the  Bible  of 
Alchuine,  scenes  from  Richard  IP’s  Campaign  in  Ireland,  and  many 
others  of  kindred  interest. 

They  have  been  especially  reproduced  for  the  “  Library,”  at  great 
expense,  with  the  original  colours  intact  and  unchanged,  and  with  gilt 
silver.  They  alone  represent  a  collection  of  unique  and  lasting  value, 
equal,  it  might  be  said,  to  the  full  purchase  price  of  the  “Library.” 


The  other  series  represents  famous  living  Authors  in  their  studies  and 
at  work,  including — 

Tolstoi. 

Dean  Farrar. 

F.  Bruneti£re. 

Hall  Caine. 

Alphonse  Daubet. 


Ibsen. 

Ruskin. 

Henry  James. 
Ernest  Renan. 
Pierre  Loti. 
Thomas  Hardy. 
Paul  Bourget. 
Justin  McCarthy. 
Emile  Zola. 


Prof.  Jebb. 

Edmund  Gosse. 
Edmund  de  Goncourt. 
Grant  Allen. 

Francois  Copp£e. 


Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Dumas,  Fils. 
James  Bryce.  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

Signor  Valdes.  Octave  Feuillet. 

Dr.  Garnett. 


SO/6 

g 

All  these,  and  hundreds  more,  are  included  in  the  Library  of  Famous  Literature. 

All  the  ‘20  Volumes  and  the  10  Photogravures  will  be  despatched  on  the 

first  payment  of  only 

10/6 

BUT  THE  OPPORTUNITY  IS  LIMITED . 

SEE  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 
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A  SELECTION  FROM  MR.  GRANT  RICHARDS’S  CATAL06UE 

WHICH  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1815.  By  W.  O’Connor  Morris. 

With  Maps,  cloth,  demy  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

M.  HotrssAYE  writes  to  the  Author  : — “  J’ai  lu  avec  beaucoup  de 
plaisir  votre  livre  sur  la  Campagne  de  1815.  C’est  un  excellent 
resume,  copieux  et  critique,  tres  judicieux,  tres  precis,  et  tres  clalr.” 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE.  By  Hector 

H.  Munro.  With  Maps,  cloth,  medium  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

“Mr.  Munro’s  excellent  book . must  be  praised  as  a  learned, 

interesting,  and  valuable  contribution  to  English  knowledge  of  the 
rise  of  Russia.” — Spectator.  _ 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  POLITICS.  By 

John  M.  Robertson,  Author  of  “Patriotism  and  Empire.” 
Cloth,  demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  The  clearness  of  his  reasoning  and  the  forcible  style  in  which 
he  states  the  social  and  political  problems  that  lie  before  the 
modern  world  compel  attention.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


RUSSIA  IN  ASIA  :  a  Record  and  a  Study,  1558-1899. 

By  Alexis  Krausse,  Author  of  “  China  in  Decay.”  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  with  Maps,  10s.  net. 

“  Books  without  number  have  already  been  written  on  the  several 
phases  of  the  Russian  advance,  but  Mr.  Krausse’s  volume  is,  we 
think,  the  first  concise  presentation  in  English  of  its  entire  history.” 

_  — Spectator. 

MRS.  DELANY  (Mary  Granville) :  a  Memoir,  1700- 

1788.  By  George  Paston.  With  7  Portraits  in  Photogravure, 
cloth,  large  crown  Svo,  7s.  fid. 

“  The  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  due  to 
George  Paston  for  condensing  so  skilfully  into  one  volume  the 
edition  of  six  volumes  published  in  1861.”— Spectator. 


GRANT  ALLEN  :  a  Memoir.  By  Edward  Clodd.  With 

Portrait  in  Photogravure,  cloth,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  Just  such  a  biography  as  those  who  hold  Mr.  Allen's  name  in 
affectionate  reverence  would  desire  to  welcome.” — Daily  Neves. 


TCHAIKOVSKY :  his  Life  and  Works.  By  Rosa  New- 

MARCH.  With  Portrait,  cloth,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“A  most  interesting  and  important  addition  to  the  personal 
literature  of  music.” — Academy. 


IDYLLS  OF  THE  SEA.  By  F.  T.  Bullen,  Author 

of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Cachalot.’  ”  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 

{Second  Edition. 

“  He  has,  in  fact,  discovered  and  explored  a  new  field  of  literature, 
and  stands  alone  in  the  mastery  of  its  charms.” — Times. 


TRAVELS  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

With  6  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Herbert  Railton.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

“A  delightful  book . Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  the  true  descriptive 

art.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  :  a  Little  Book  for  Wayfarers.  Com¬ 
piled  by  Edward  Verrall  Lucas.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
India  paper,  leather,  7s.  6d.  {Third  Edition. 

“  A  dainty  and  eminently  companionable  little  volume,  easy  to 

hold  and  most  portable . There  are  certain  items  indispensable  to 

every  tourist’s  portmanteau,  and  this  green  -  and  -  gold  booklet 
should  henceforth  be  included  among  them.” — World. 


GRANT  ALLENS  HISTORICAL  GUIDES. 

I.  PARIS.  II.  FLORENCE.  III.  VENICE. 

IV.  CITIES  OF  BELGIUM. 

Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  with  rounded  corners,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

“  Such  good  work  in  the  way  of  showing  students  the  right 

manner  of  approaching  the  history  of  a  great  city . The  execution 

of  the  little  volumes  is,  on  the  whole,  admirable . The  useful 

little  volumes.” — Times.  - 

AD  ASTRA :  Poems.  By  Charles  Whitworth  Wynne. 

Fcap.  4to,  buckram,  5s.  net.  {Ihird  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

“  Mr.  Wynne’s  poem  is  clear  as  well  as  thoughtful,  and  gives  a 
musical  expression  to  abstruse  considerations  too  often  made  dull 
in  prose,  and  cultured  readers  will  turn  to  it  not  without  interest 
and  admiration.” — Scotsman. 


RECENT  FICTION. 

THE  YELLOW  DANGER.  By  M.  P.  Shiel,  Author  of 

“Cold  Steel,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
“An  exciting  and  persuasive  romance.”— Academy. 


NO.  5  JOHN  STREET.  By  Richard  Whiteing. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  [Twenty-second  Thousand. 

“One  of  the  most  strikingly  successful  and  also  one  of  the  cleverest  pieces  of 
work  which  have  appeared  for  many  months  past.”— Daily  Telegraph. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  FROM  INDIANA.  By  Booth 

Tarkington.  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

“  A  strongly  conceived,  fanciful  story,  executed  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike 
manner.”—  World. 


HILDA  WADE.  By  Grant  Allen.  With  100  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Cover  designed  by  Gordon  Browne.  Imperial  16mo,  doth,  6s. 
“Hilda  Wade  had  all  the  observation  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  twice  his 
acumen. . .  .Mr.  Grant  Allen's  last  work  is  full  worthy  of  his  reputation.” 

—Daily  Chronicle. 


TWELVE  TALES :  Selected  Stories.  By  Grant  Allen. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

“  In  this  volume  will  be  found  some  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  best  work  in  fiction.’’ 

—Daily  Chronicle. 


A  DUET.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

[ Twenty-eighth  Thousand . 

A  most  delightful  book.”— Punch. 


OUTSIDERS  :  an  Outline.  By  R.  W.  Chambers,  Author 

of  “  The  Cambric  Mask,”  &c.  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

“‘Outsiders’  is  a  fine  book.”— Daily  Telegraph. 


A  SECOND  COMING.  By  Richard  Marsh,  Author  of 

“  The  Beetle,”  &c.  Cloth,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  The  writer  treats  his  subject  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
vulgarity  in  the  writing.”— Athenaeum. 


SPUN  YARN :  Sea  Stories.  By  Morgan  Robertson. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  The  stories  are  exceptionally  clever.”— Spectator. 


THE  WALLET  OF  KAI  LUNG.  By  Ernest  Bramah. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  6s:  [Second  Edition,. 

“Genuinely  and  irresistibly  entertaining _ Delightful  topsy-turvy  comedy.” 

—Spectator. 


THE  MONEY  SENSE.  By  John  Strange  Winter. 

Cloth,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“A  distinctly  good  novel.”— Echo. 


BLIX :  a  Love  Idyll.  By  Frank  Norris,  Author  of 

“ McTeague,”  “ Shanghaied.”  Cloth,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

“  There  is  nothing  prettier,  daintier,  or  more  delicate  in  modern  fiction  than  this 
captivating  raconteur.”— Daily  Telegraph. 


A  MAN :  HIS  MARK.  By  W.  C.  Morrow,  Author  of 

“  The  Ape,  the  Idiot,  and  other  People.”  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  Managed  with  a  great  deal  of  delicacy  and  skill.”— Athenceum. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

HELEN’S  BABIES.  By  John  Habberton.  Illustrated 

by  Eva  Roos.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6s. 


PALEFACE  AND  REDSKIN.  By  F.  Anstey.  Illustrated 

by  Gordon  Browne.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6s. 


A  BOOK  OF  VERSES  FOR  CHILDREN.  Compiled  by 

E-  V.  Lucas.  With  End  Papers  designed  by  F.  D.  Bedford.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  _  [ Fourth  Edition. 

THE  DUMPY  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

EDITED  BY  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

1.  THE  FLAMP,  THE  AMELIORATOR,  AND  THE 

SCHOOLBOY’S  APPRENTICE.  By  E.  V.  LUCAS.  [Third  Edition. 

2.  MRS.  TURNER’S  CAUTIONARY  STORIES. 

[Fourth  Edition. 

3.  THE  BAD  FAMILY.  By  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

[Second  Edition. 

4.  THE  STORY  OF  LITTLE  BLACK  SAMBO.  By 

Helen  Bannerjian.  [Twenty-first  Thousand. 

Cloth,  32mo,  Is.  6d.  each. 
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MR.  6RANT  RICHARDS’S  AUTUMN  LIST  FOR  1900. 


A  SMEW  DEPARTURE. — It  is  an  unusual  thing  for  a  publisher  to  urge  the  merits  of  a  novel  upon  the  world  of 
readers  except  by  the  common  method  of  the  reiteration  of  its  name ,  or  the  quotation  of  laudatory  reviews.  Mr.  Grant 
Richards  believes ,  however ,  that  in  PECGAY8,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung' s  neiv  novel ,  he  has  a  story  which  justifies  departure 
from  the  usual  course.  He  will  say  no  more  about  the  booh  than  that  here  is  Mr.  Hornung' s  most  ambitious  work ;  its  theme 
is  ambitious ,  serious,  far  from  that  of  a  mere  pleasing  story.  Mr.  Richards  is  satisfied  that  “  Peccant”  will  be  either  a  great 
success  or  a  comparative  failure.  Mr.  Hornung  has  tried ;  his  publisher  has  now  to  do  his  best  to  get  the  book  read — the 
rest  remains ,  as  always ,  with  the  reader.  Crown  8vo ,  435  pages ,  price  6s.  Ready  October  30th. 


A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN,  and  other  Poems.  By 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  With  40  Full-page  Drawings  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  Large-Paper 
Edition,  limited  to  125  Copies,  printed  on  Hand-made  Paper,  with  Four  of  the  Plates  in  duplicate  in 
Photogravure.  Each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  the  Artist.  Bound  in  vellum  back,  grey  boards,  in 
case,  medium  4to,  £2  2s.  net. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MEN,  MANNERS,  OPINIONS, 

TIMES,  &c.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 
John  M.  Robertson.  2  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  large  crown  8vo,  21s.  net. 

THE  FAR  EAST :  its  History  and  its  Question.  By  Alexis  Krausse> 

Author  of  “  Russia  in  Asia,”  &c.  With  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  18s. 

JEAN  PAUL  MARAT  :  the  People’s  Friend.  By  E.  Belfort 

Bax.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  Cloth,  large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

SOCIAL  AND  IMPERIAL  LIFE  OF  BRITAIN.  Yol  I.  War 

and  Empire.  By  Kenelh  D.  Cotes.  Cloth,  demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


FLAME,  ELECTRICITY,  AND  THE  CAMERA  :  Man’s 

Progress  from  the  First  Kindling  of  Fire  to  the  Wireless  Telegraph  and  the  Photography  of  Colour.  By 
George  Iles.  With  22  Full-page  Plates  and  70  other  Illustrations.  Cloth,  demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

RECTORIAL  ADDRESSES  :  Delivered  before  the  University  of 

Edinburgh,  1859-1899.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  A.  Stodart-Walker,  M.B.  Cloth,  demy  Svo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  SUCCESS:  a  Study  in  Social  Compromise, 

Expediency,  and  Adaptability.  By  A.  Stodart-Walker,  M.B.  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  NOW  ?  A 

Book  of  Suggestions  for  Children’s  Games,  Em¬ 
ployments,  Pets,  Hobbies,  &c.  By  E.  V.  Lucas 
and  Elizabeth  Lucas.  Illustrated,  cloth,  pott 
4to,  6s. 

A  TRIP  TO  TOYLAND.  A  Picture 

Story  told  by  Henry  Mayer.  Illustrated  In 
Colours  by  the  Author.  Half -cloth,  picture 
boards,  oblong  folio,  6s. 

PICCALLILI.  By  Edith  Farmeloe. 

Illustrated  in  Colours  by  the  Author.  Half-cloth, 
picture  boards,  oblong  folio,  6s. 

FOUR  AND  TWENTY  TOILERS. 

Illustrated  in  Colours  by  F.  D.  Bedford.  With 
Verses  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Half-cloth,  picture 
boards,  oblong  folio,  6s. 

CHAPEL  STREET  CHILDREN.  By 

Edith  Farmiloe.  Illustrated,  cloth  gilt,  crown 
8vo,  5s. 

TOM  UNLIMITED  :  a  Story  for  Chil¬ 
dren.  By  Grant  Allen.  Illustrated  by  Gertrude 
M.  Bradley.  New  Edition.  Cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  TREMENDOUS  TWINS;  or, 

How  the  Boers  were  Beaten.  Illustrated.in 
Colours  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Ames.  With  Verses  by 
Ernest  Ames.  Picture  boards,  oblong  4to,  3s.  6d. 


THE  STORY  OF  BURNT  NJAL.  From  the  Icelandic  of  the 

Njals  Saga.  By  the  late  Sir  George  Webbe  Dasent,  D.C.L.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  E.  V.  Lucas, 
and  the  Introduction  abridged  from  the  Original  Edition  of  1861.  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

ETHICAL  DEMOCRACY.  Edited  by  Stanton  Coit.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THREE  PLAYS  FOR  PURITANS.  By  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

Illustrated,  cloth,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  EDWARD  HARE,  C.S.I.,  late  Inspector-General 

of  Hospitals,  Bengal.  By  Edward  Hare,  Major  I.M.S.  With  Portrait  in  Photogravure,  and  other 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  fcap.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  WILD  KNIGHT,  and  other  Poems.  By  Gilbert  Chesterton. 

Fcap.  8vo,  half-parchment,  5s.  net. 


NEW  DUMPY  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Cloth  32mo,  Is.  6d.  each. 

V.  THE  BOUNTIFUL  LADY.  By 

Thomas  Cobb,  Author  of  “ Cooper's  First  Term?’ 
&c.  Cloth. 

VI.  A  CAT  BOOK.  Portraits  by  H. 

Officer  Smith.  Characteristics  by  E.  V. 
Lucas.  Cloth. 

SHEPHERD’S  ANIMAL  TOY  BOOKS. 

Crown  4to,.ls.  each. 

WHO  KILLED  COCK  ROBIN? 

Illustrated  in  Colours  by  J.  A.  Shepherd. 

A  FROG  HE  WOULD  A  WOOING 

GO.  Illustrated  in  Colours  by  J.  A.  Shepherd. 


SAVONAROLA :  a  Drama.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson.  Buckram, 

crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HANDY  MAN,  and  other  Verses.  By  Harold  Begbie, 

Anthor  of  “  The  Story  of  Baden-Poweil.”  Cloth,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Havelock  Ellis,  Author 

of  “  The  Criminal,”  &c.  Cloth,  fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

“UNTO  YOU  YOUNG  MEN.”  By  the  Yen.  W.  M.  Sinclair,  D.D., 

Archdeacon  of  London.  Cloth  gilt,  fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [ Second  Edition. 

SONGS  AND  LYRICS.  By  Charles  Whitworth  Wynne,  Author 

of  “  Ad  Astra.”  Buckram,  fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  YOUR  BANKER.  By  Henry  Warren, 

Author  of  “How  to  Deal  with  your  Banker."  (“  How  To  ”  Series,  No.  IV.)  Cloth,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  With  Introduction 

by  Alice  Meynell.  (“  Religious  Life  ”  Series,  No.  1.)  Parchment,  fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

WHAT  IS  CATHOLICISM  ?  By  Edmond  Scherer.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton.  Cloth,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

CLOTHES  AND  THE  MAN.  By  the  Major  of  To-day.  Cloth,  fcap. 

Svo,  2s.  6d. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  FOR  THE  MAGAZINES.  By  “,£600  a 

Year  from  it.”  (“How  To”  Series,  No.  III.)  Cloth, crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 


ftiEW  FIOTIOS^. 

THE  NEW  ORDER.  By  Oswald 

Crawfurd.  Cloth,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

MONTES:  THE  MATADOR.  By 

Frank  Harris.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

CYNTHIA  IN  THE  WEST.  By 

Charles  Lee,  Author  of  “  Paul  Carah,  Cornish- 
man.”  Cloth,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  MAN’S  WOMAN.  By  Frank 

Norris,  Author  of  “Blix,”  “Shanghaied,” 
“McTeague.”  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  HARP  OF  LIFE.  By  Eliza¬ 
beth  Godfrey,  Author  of  “Poor  Human 
Nature.”  Cloth,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  DOCTOR  SPEAKS.  By  the 

Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson.  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  BELLE  OF  TOORAK.  By  E. 

AV.  Hornung.  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  3_s.  6d._ 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MARS.  By 

Fya  Anstruther.  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  FURNACE  OF  EARTH.  By 

Hallie  Erminie  Rives,  Author  of  “  Smoking 
Flax.”  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  TRUE  MINDS. 

By  Theophila  North.  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK.  By  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D., 

Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Letter  of  Aristeas,  edited,  with  Prolegomena,  by  H.  ST.  J.  THACKERAY,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  net.  [Immediately. 


A  CRITICAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LEIBNIZ,  together  with  an 

Appendix  of  Leading  Passages.  By  BERTRAND  RUSSELL,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "An  Essay  on  the  Foundations  of 
Geometry.”  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net.  ' 

EXPLORATIO  PHILOS0PHICA.  By  the  late  John  Grote,  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Part  I.,  Reissued.  Part  II.,  Edited  by  JOSEPH  B.  MAYOR,  M.A. 
Demy  Svo,  9s.  each  part. 


FRANCIS  HUTCHESON.  By  W.  R.  Scott,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Assistant  to  the 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Demy  8ro,  8s.  [ Immediately . 


SAVONAROLA.  Meditations  on  Psalm  li.  and  Part  of  Psalm  xxxi.  in  Latin.  With  an  English 

Translation  by  E.  H.  PEROWNE,  D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  4to,  10s.  6d.  net. 


FHIRTEEN  HOMILIES  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE  ON  ST.  JOHN  XIV.  In  Joh.  Ex.  Tractatus, 

LXVII.-LXXIX.  With  Translation  and  Notes  by  H.  F.  STEWART,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  formerly  Vice-Principal  of  Salisbury 
Theological  College.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 


DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HAUSA  LANGUAGE.  By  C.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 

Lecturer  in  Hausa  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Assisted  by  W.  H.  BROOKS,  B. A.,  late  Hausa  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College.  Demy  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  Hausa-English, 
12s.  net ;  Vol.  II.,  Engllsh-Hausa,  9s.  net. 


HAND-LIST  OF  MUHAMMADAN  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library, 

including  all  those  (Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Urdu,  Malay,  &c.)  which  are  written  in  the  Arabic  character.  By  E.  G.  BROWNE,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  and  Lecturer  in  Persian  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  Svo,  15s. 


SONGS  OF  MODERN  GREECE.  With  Introductions,  Translations,  and  Notes,  by  C.  F. 

ABBOTT,  B.A.,  Emmanuel  College.  Small  4to,  half-parchment,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POOR  RELIEF.  By  E.  M.  Leonard,  former  Student 

of  Girton  College.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

LITERATURE. — "  Her  Industry  and  carefulness  are  most  praiseworthy,  and  she  has  produced  an  excellent  bit  of  work  which  will  reflect  credit  not  only  upon 
herself  but  upon  the  London  School  of  Economics,  to  which  she  owes  the  suggestion.” 

BOOKMAN. — “  A  careful  and  intelligently  written  volume  on  this  important  subject.” 


WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Notes  for 

the  use  of  Students  of  Social  and  Economic  Questions.  By  A.  L.  BOWLBY,  M.A.,  F.S.S.,  Lecturer  in  Statistics  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science.  Demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 

SPEAKER.—  '  Full  of  Information  hitherto  practically  unattainable . . .  .The  book  is  the  result  of  long  and  skilful  labour,  and  a  highly  important  addition  to  the 
lbrary  of  every  social,  economic, or  statistical  student.” 


POLITICAL  THEORIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Dr.  Otto  Gierke.  Translated  by 

F.  W.  MAITLAND,  Litt.D.,  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England.  *  [ Nearly  ready. 


THE  TEMPLES  AND  RITUAL  OF  ASKLEPIOS  AT  EPIDAUROS  AND  ATHENS :  Two 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  RICHARD  CATON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Hon.  Physician  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary,  Emeritus  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physiology,  University  College,  Liverpool.  Second  Edition,  royal  8vo,  with  34  Illustrations,  3s.  net. 


FIFTEEN  STUDIES  IN  BOOK-KEEPING.  By  Walter  W.  Snailtjm,  P.A.S.I.  Crown  8vo, 

3s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  has  been  written  to  combine  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  principles  of  double-entry  book-keeping  with  a  course  of  work  suitable  for  preparation  for  the 
examinations,  held  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  Civil  Service,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  of  Institutes,  and  kindred  examining  bodies. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

General  Editor— G.  W.  PROTHERO,  Litt.D.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  formerly  Professor  of.  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  IN  ITS  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  (Mediaeval 

and  Modern  Times),  by  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  [ Nearly  ready. 

THE  FRENCH  MONARCHY,  1483-1789.  By  A.  J.  Grant,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 

in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  With  4  Maps,  2  vols.  [Nearly  ready  * 

CANADA  UNDER  BRITISH  RULE,  1760-4900.  By  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot,  LL.D.,  K.C.M.C. 

\\  ith  8  Maps.  [ Nearly  ready. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.— New  Volumes . 

General  Editor  for  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha-A.  F.  KIRKPATRICK,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

THE  PSALMS.  Books  IV. and V.  Psalms xc.-cl.  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL.  Edited  by  the 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  F.  Kirkp atrick,  D.D.  [In  the  press.  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.  2S.  6d.  net.  [Immediately. 


London:  C.  J.  CLAY  and  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

London:  Printed  by  Love  &  Wymah  (Limited)  at  Nos.  74-76  Great  Queen  Street,W.C.;  and  Published  by  John  Baker  for  the  “  Spectator  ”  (Limited)  at 

their  Office,  No.  1  Wellington  Street,  in  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Saturday,  October  27th,  1900. 


SPECIAL  LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

jipciatflr 

FOE  THE 

No.  3,775.]  WEEK  ENDING  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1900.  ) ghatis. 

SEELEY  AND  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  CELESTIAL  COUNTRY.  Hymns  and  Poems, 

chiefly  Mediaeval,  on  the  Joys  and  Glories  of  Paradise.  With  10  Copper  Plates  after  Fra  Angelico,  Botti¬ 
celli,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Filippo  Lippi, Ghirlandajo,  Bernardino  Luini.and  Carpaccio.  Super-royal  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  [Ready  November  5th. 

CAMEOS.  By  Cyril  Davenport,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British 

Museum,  Author  of  “Royal  English  Bookbindings,”  &c.  With  over  50  Illustrations,  including  several  in 
Colour.  (Special  number  of  “  THE  PORTFOLIA.”)  Super-royal  8vo,  5s.  net ;  or  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

[In  November. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

EMMA  MARSHALL:  a  Biographical  Sketch.  By 

Beatrice  Marshall.  With  Portraits  and  other  Hlustrations,  large  crown  §vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“A  woman  of. singularly  beautiful  character  who  passed  her  life  almost  entirely  amid  the  picturesque  sur¬ 
roundings  of  old  cathedral  cities ....  Her  portraiture  as  drawn  by  her  daughter  is  a  very  a  ttractive  one.  ” 

—Literature. 

NOW  READY. 

MADAME.  A  Life  of  Henrietta,  Daughter  of  Charles  I. 

and  Duchess  of  Orleans.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Ady,  Author  of  “  Sacharissa,”  &c.  Revised  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  5  Portraits,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“  Seldom  has  a  more  charming  portrait  been  given  to  the  world  than  in  this  history  of  the  youngest  daughter 
of-Charles  I.”— Morning  Post. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THOMAS  GIRTIN  :  his  Life  and  Works.  An  Essay  by 

Laurence  Binyon.  With  21  Reproductions  in  Autotype,  imperial  4to,  cloth,  £2  2s.  net. 

“It  will  for  the  first  time  put  before  students  of  English  water-colour  an  adequate  view  of  the  work  of  this 
artist.” — Literature. 

“The  book  is  superlatively  well  done,  both  in  general  form  and  printing,  and  Mr.  Binyon  is  a  critic  of 
fine  spirit,  who  writes  well  things  that  are  worth  saying.”— Manchester  Guardian. 

GENERAL  JOHN  JACOB,  Commandant  of  the  Sind 

Irregular  Horse,  and  Founder  of  Jacobabad.  By  Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  many  Illustrations, 
demy  8vo,  16s. 

“A  warden  of  the  marches  whose  personal  presence  was  considered  equal  to  that  of  a  regiment."—  Times. 

“  An  admirable  piece  of  work.”— Spectator. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  WIND  FAIRIES,  and  other  Stories.  By  Mary  de 

Morgan,  Author  of  “  On  a  Pincushion,”  “  The  Necklace  of  Princess  Fiorimonde,”  Ac.  With  many  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Olive  Cockerell .  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

“  They  are  all  graceful  and  tender  nursery  stories,  invented  with  a  new  and  pleasing  fancy  on  the  lines  of 
the  folk  tales. . .  .Charmingly  illustrated.” — Scotsman. 


HELMET  AND  SPEAR.  Stones  from  the  Wars  of  the 

Greeks  and  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  Author  of  “  Stories  from  Homer,"  &c.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  G.  Morrow.  5s. 

“  Capitally  illustrated,  and  forms  an  exceptionally  strong  book  for  boys.”— Scotsman. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

“Professor  Church's  skill,  his  overflowing  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  that  culture  of  simplicity  of  style  in 
respect  of  which  he  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  contemporary  writers  for  boys,  enable  him  to  triumph  over 
all  obstacles.”— Spccta  tor. 

HEROES  OF  CHIVALRY  AND  ROMANCE:  Beowulf,  Arthur, 

and  Siegfried.  With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  G.  Morrow.  5s. 

“  A  beautifully  illustrated  book,  well  written  and  scholarly.”— Scotsman. 


STORIES  FROM  HOMER.  With  Illustrations, 

24th  Thousand,  5s. 

STORIES  FROM  VIRGIL.  With  Illustrations, 

17th  Thousand,  5s. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  GREEK  TRAGEDIANS. 

With  Illustrations,  5s. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  GREEK  COMEDIANS. 

With  Illustrations,  5s. 

STORIES  OF  THE  EAST,  FROM  HERODOTUS. 

With  Illustrations,  os. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PERSIAN  WAR,  FROM 
HERODOTUS.  With  Illustrations,  5s. 

STORIES  FROM  LIVY.  With  Illustrations,  5s. 
ROMAN  LIFE  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  CICERO. 

With  Illustrations,  5s. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ILIAD.  With  Illustrations,  5s. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  ODYSSEY.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions,  5S. 

THE  BURNING  OF  ROME  :  a  Story  of  Nero’s 
Days.  With  Illustrations,  5s. 

THE  FALL  OF  ATHENS  :  a  Story  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War.  With  Illustrations,  5s. 


STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With 
many  Illustrations,  5s. 

STORIES  OF  THEiMAGICIANS  :  Thalaba-Rustem 
— The  Curse  of  Kehama.  With  Illustrations,  5s. 

WITH  THE  KING  AT  OXFORD  :  a  Story  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  With  Illustrations,  5s. 

THE  COUNT  OF  THE  SAXON  SHORE:  a  Tale  of 
the  Departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain. 
With  Illustrations,  5s. 

THEHAMMER:a  Story  of  Maccabean  Times.  With 
Illustrations,  5s. 

TO  THE  LIONS  :  a  Tale  of  the  Early  Christians.  3/6. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  JERU¬ 
SALEM,  FROM  JOSEPHUS.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions,  3s.  6d. 

THE  TRAVELLER’S  TRUE  TALE,  FROM  LUCIAN. 

With  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THREE  GREEK  CHILDREN:  a  Story  of  Home  in 
Old  Time.  With  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

OUR  FLEET  TO-DAY,  and 

its  Development  during  the  Last  Half-Century. 
By  Captain  S.  Eardley  Wilmot,  R.N.  With 
many  Illustrations,  5s. 

“An  excellent  work  well  got  up  and  copiously 
illustrated,  and  will  be  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the 
amateur  in  naval  matters.”— Globe. 

“  A  VERY  TIMELY  VOLUME.” 

AFRICA  IN  THE  NINE- 

TEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Edgar  Sanderson, 
M.A.  With  a  Map  and  4  Portraits  on  Copper,  5s. 
“  Really  a  valuable  little  book,  which  summarises 
lucidly  and  in  a  readable  style  the  action  of  European 
Powers  in  Africa  since  our  first  invasion  of  Egypt  and 
conquest  of  the  Cap e.”— Spectator. 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  PENIN- 

SULA.  By  Alexander  Inres  Shand,  Author 
of  “The  Life  of  General  John  Jacob.”  With 
4  Portraits  on  Copper  and  6  Plans,  5s. 

“  Admirably  lucid  and  well  proportioned.” 

—Glasgow  Serald. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS.  Bv  Dr.  J.  V.  WTnMtwv 
and.  Professor  Dietrich.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Dora  E.  Hecht.  With  2  Portraits,  6s. 
“  The  volume  is  one  which  every  cultivated  musical 
amateur  will  desire  to  add  to  his  library.” — Gftobe. 

“  Charming  reminiscences.”— Spectator. 

THE  STORY  BOOKS  OF 

LITTLE  GIDDING :  being  the  Religious  Dia¬ 
logues  Recited  in  the  Great  Room  at  Little 
Gidding  Hall,  1631-2.  From  the  Original  Manu¬ 
script  of  Nicholas  Ferrar.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  E.  Crotvys  Sharland,  and  several 
Illustrations,  6s. 

“  Very  interesting. . .  .All  who  are  interested  in  the 
religious  history  of  that  age  will  gladly  welcome  this 
picture  of  the  sweet  colloquies  of  the  f’errar  family.” 

— Guardian. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE 

PRESENCE,  and  other  Sermons.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  3s.  6d. 
“  A  book  of  great  spiritual  beauty.” — Guardian. 


MRS.  MARSHALL’S  HISTORICAL  STORIES. 

“  Mrs.  Marshall’s' stories,  based  for  the  most  part  on 
the  lives  and  times  of  eminent  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen,  have  been  the  means  of  awakening 
and  cultivating  a  taste  for  history  and  literature 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world.” 

—Canon  Ainger. 

UNDER  THE  DOME  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  IN  THE 
DAYS  OF  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN.  5s. 
IN  WESTMINSTER  CHOIR :  a  Story  of  Henry 
Puroell’g  Davs  5s 

A  HAUNT  OF  ANCIENT  PEACE :  Memories  of  Mr. 

Nicholas  Ferrar’s  House  at  Little  Gidding.  5s. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MUSICIANS:  a  Story  of 

Handel’s  Davs.  5s. 

PENSHURST  CASTLE  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  SIR 
PHILIP  SIDNEY.  5s. 

KENSINGTON  PALACE  IN  THE  DAYS  OF 
MARY  II.  5s. 

WINIFREDE’S  JOURNAL:  a  Story  of  Exeter  and 
Norwich  in  the  Days  of  Bishop  Hail.  5s. 

WINCHESTER  MEADS  IN  THE  DAYS  OF 
BISHOP  KEN.  5s. 

UNDER  SALISBURY  SPIRE  IN  THE  DAYS  OF 
GEORGE  HERBERT  5s. 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  RACHEL,  LADY 
RUSSELL.  5s. 

ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  OUSE  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Times  of  Newton  and  Cowper.  5s. 

IN  FOUR  REIGNS :  the  Recollections  of  Althea 
Allingham.  5s. 

UNDER  THE  MENDIPS :  a  Tale  of  the  Times  of 
Hannah  More.  5s. 

IN  THE  EAST  COUNTRY  WITH  SIR  THOMAS 
BROWNE,  KNIGHT.  5s. 

IN  COLSTON’S  DAYS  :  a  Story  of  Old  Bristol, 

1636-1720.  5s. 

CASTLE  MEADOW  :  a  Story  of  Norwich  a  Hundred 
Years  Ago.  3s.  6d. 

THE  WHITE  KING’S  DAUGHTER:  a  Story  of 

tlie  Princess  Elizabeth.  3s.  Sd. 

AN  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  TOWER  :  a  Story  of 
the  Jacobite  Rising  of  1715.  3s.  6d. 

THE  YOUNG  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS  :  a  Story  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  her  Brother,  Prince  of 
Wales.  3s.  6d. 


London :  SEELEY  and  CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Bussell  Street, 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  GO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THREE  IMPORTANT  NEW  NOVELS. 


1.  VANITY  :  the  Confessions  of  a  Court 

Modiste.  By  Rita,  Author  of  “A  Husband  of  No  Importance,”  “  A 
Gender  in  Satin,”  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

‘“Vanity  ’  will  appeal  strongly  to  every  feminine  heart.  Thera  is  one  chapter 
tn  the  book  that  no  woman  should  miss  reading.” 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S 

NEW  NOVEL. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


2.  TRINITY  BELLS :  a  Tale  of  Old  New 

York.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Author  of Prisoners  of  Conscience,”  &c. 
Fully  Illustrated  in  handsome  Decorated  Cover,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


3.  EDWARD  BARRY  (South  Sea  Pearler). 

By  Loots  Becke,  Author  of  “By  Reef  and  Palm,”  “  Pacific  Tales,”  &c. 
(Unwin’s  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  AS  I  KNEW  HIM. 

The  Story  of  the  Reading  Tours  in  Great  Britain  and  America  (1866-1870). 
By  George  Dolby.  Sixth  Thousand,  now  ready,  cloth,  6s. 


A  FASCINATING  NEW  TRAVEL  BOOK. 

AMONG  THE  BERBERS  OF  ALGERIA. 

By  Anthony  Wilkin,  Author  of  “On  the  Nile  with  a  Camera,”  &c.  With 
70  Pictures,  8  Collotype  Plates,  and  a  Map,  cloth,  16s. 


IN  THE  ICE  WORLD  OF  HIMALAYA: 

among  the  Peaks  and  Passes  of  Ladakh,  Nubra,  Suru,  and  Baltistan.  By 
Fanny  Bullock  Workman,  F.R.S.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  and  William  Hunter 
WORKMAN,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “Algerian  Memories.”  With  4 
large  Maps  and  nearly  100  Illustrations,  demy  $vo,  cloth  gilt,  16s. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


THE  HOME  OF  SANTA  CLAUS :  a  Story 

of  Leslie  Gordon’s  Visit  to  Father  Christmas,  and  of  the  Strange  Sights  he 
Beheld  in  the  Town  of  Toys.  By  George  A.  Best.  100  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Ullyett.  Crown  4to,  6s. 


BUBBLES,  HIS  BOOK.  By  R.  F.  Irvine. 

Profusely  Illustrated  in  Black-and- White  and  Colours,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


BY  “  F.  C.  G.,”  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. 

TALES  TOLD  IN  THE  ZOO.  By  F. 

Carruthers  Gould  (“F.  C.  G.”)  and  his  Son,  F.  H.  Carruthers  Gould. 
Fully  Illustrated  by  “  F.  C.  G.”  Crown  4to,  cloth,  6s. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  TREASURE 

SEEKERS :  being  the  Adventures  of  the  Bastable  Children  in  Search  of  a 
Fortune.  By  E.  Nesbit.  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne  and  Lewis 
Baumer.  Second  Impression,  cloth,  6s. 


OLD  FATHER  GANDER;  or,  The  Better 

Half(?)of  Old  Mother  Goose.  Rhymes,  Chimes,  and  Jingles  scratched  from 
his  own  Goose-quill  for  English  Goslings.  Illustrated.  By  Walter  Scott 
Howard.  Cloth,  6s. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  POETRY. 

THE  UNPUBLISHED  AND  UNCOLLECTED 

POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Author  of 
"The  Life  of  William  Cowper,”  &c.  (Cameo  Series.)  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MARK 

RUTHERFORD.  Edited  by  his  Friend,  Rueben  Shapcott.  New  Edition, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 


NEIGHBOURS.  Being  Annals  of  a  Dull  Town. 

By  Julia  M.  Crottie.  Cloth,  6s. 

“  Among  the  comparatively  few  books  of  distinction  published  at  this  season 

‘Neighbours,’ by  Miss  Julia  M.  Crottie,  stands  out  with  some  prominence _ All 

the  characters  are  good,  containing  pathos  and  humour,  particularly  humour.  We 
only  feel  grateful  for  a  book  which  is  at  once  so  entertaining  and  so  genuiue  a  re¬ 
cord  of  Irish  life  as  it  is  .’’—Bookman. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  MONGREL.  The  Tale 

of  a  Dog,  Told  by  a  Dog  to  Lovers  of  Dogs.  By  STEPHEN  TOWNESEND, 
F.R.C.S.  With  Drawings  by  J.  A.  Shepherd.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


London :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ALBERT  STERNER. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ELEANOR. 

BY 

Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

AUTHOR  OF  “ROBERT  ELSMERE,”  “MARCELLA,”  “SIR 
GEORGE  TRESSADY,”  &c. 


MR.  CONAN  DOYLE’S 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

NOTICE, 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  regret  that 
owing  to  the  uery  large  demand  for 
MR.  CONAN  DOYLE’S  Work, 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR, 

they  are  unable  to  get  copies  sufficiently 
fast  to  execute  the  orders.  A  SECOND 
IMPRESSION  will  be  ready  next  Tuesday ; 
a  THIRD  IMPRESSION  is  in  the  press,  and 
they  hope  shortly  to  ouertake  the  demand. 

SPECTATOR.— “  The  conditions  under  which  Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s 
animated  and  valuable  record  was  written  relieve  it  from  the 
dangers  of  red-hot  impressionism  —  When  to  these  opportunities 
are  added  that  manly  temper  and  command  of  forcible  and  pictur¬ 
esque  language  which  have  won  him  distinction  in  the  field  of 
fiction,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  result  should  prove  as 
engrossing  as  any  of  his  novels.” 

DAILY  NEWS— “This  sketch  of  the  war  is  a  masterly  perform¬ 
ance.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overpraise  it — The  experience,  the 
artistic  sense,  and  the  creative  powers  of  a  great  writer  are  seen 
in  the  achievement.” 

MORNING  POST.— “A  brilliant  piece  of  work  :  a  true  story  told  with 
masterly  effect  and  conscientious  mastery  of  detail.” 


The  REMINISCENCES  of  the  FIRST  PREMIER  of  NATAL. 

Od  NOVEMBER  15th.— Large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  LIFETIME  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA  - 

Being  the  Recollections  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal. 
By  the  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G., 

Author  of  “  George  Linton,”  “  The  Colonies  and  the  Century,”  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

On  NOVEMBER  15th. — Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  FIELDS. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

Author  of  “  The  Dear  Irish  Girl,”  “  She  Walks  in  Beauty,"  &c. 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS’. 

LOVE  IN  A  MIST.  By  Olive  Birrell, 

Author  of  “  The  Ambition  of  Judith,”  “Anthony  Langsyde,”  &c. 

THE  MAN-TRAP.  By  Sir  William 

MAGNA Y,  Bart.,  Author  of  “The  Pride  of  Life,”  “The  Heiress  of  the 
Season,”  &c. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.We 
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LONDON :  NOVEMBER  3rd,  1900. 


BOOKS. 


BIRD  RECORDS  FROM  IRISH  LIGHTHOUSES* 

In  some  respects  Ireland  is  not  an  ideal  place  from  which  to 
chronicle  the  migrations  of  birds.  England  is  a  “  four  cross 
roads  ”  for  the  winged  travellers  going  north  to  the  regions 
of  ice  or  to  Norway,  south  to  France  and  Spain,  east  to 
Denmark,  and  westwards  to  Ireland  itself.  Over  the 
Emerald  Isle  there  are  only  three  roads  and  a  blind 
alley ;  the  three  roads  being  to  the  north,  the  south,  and  to 
England,  while  the  blind  alley  is  to  the  western  isles  and 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  ends  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  island,  and  has  a  ring  of  forty-two  light¬ 
houses  and  lightships  round  it,  makes  it  possible  to  watch  and 
chronicle  the  nightly  flights  of  the  migrants  in  a  way  which 
would  be  impossible  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Richard  Barring¬ 
ton,  an  Irish  landowner  living  on  the  skirt  of  the  Wicklow 
Mountains,  has  achieved  this  great  task  at  his  own  expense 
and  charges  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  Aided  by  the 
men  on  the  lighthouses,  who  gave  their  services  without 
payment,  he  has  carried  these  records  on  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  later  than  the  reports  obtained  from  English  lighthouses 
by  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  thus  giving 
additional  value  to  the  conclusions  formed.  The  apparent 
entry  of  birds  into  Ireland  from  over  the  Atlantic  is  described 
and  explained.  Out  in  the  Atlantic,  with  no  land  to  the 
westward  nearer  than  the  New  World,  are  three  or  four  frag¬ 
ments  of  rock,  Tearaght,  the  Skelligs,  the  Black  Rock  of 
Mayo,  and  Eagle  Island,  on  which  are  set  the  never-dying 
lamps.  No  birds  cross  the  intervening  ocean,  the  play¬ 
ground  of  the  cyclones  and  the  storm,  except  the  wandering 
petrels.  Migration  from  America  to  Europe,  even  if  pos¬ 
sible,  would  be  useless.  The  birds  of  the  New  World,  like 
those  of  the  Old,  change  their  climate  by  alternate  flights 
between  the  tropical  and  temperate  centre  and  the  colder 
regions  towards  the  Poles.  Yet  from  these  lonely  rocks  the 
lighthouse  men  see  from  time  to  time  flocks  of  birds  making 
their  way,  weary  and  foredone,  to  the  shore,  straight  in  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  “In  November,  1884,  large  numbers 
of  rooks  were  seen  simultaneously  at  the  Tearaght 
and  the  Skelligs,  two  island  stations  (in  the  Atlantic) 
twenty  miles  apart,  and  each  nine  miles  from  the  shore, 
arriving  in  continuous  flocks  from  the  westward — i.e.,  from 
the  open  Atlantic — and  passing  towards  land,  at  a  height  of 
from  700  to  800  feet  during  several  days,  a  phenomenon 
which  suggests  the  interesting  question,  ‘  Where  were  these 
birds  coming  from  ?  ’  ”  What  were  rooks  doing  out  between 
Ireland  and  Newfoundland  ?  The  entries  of  the  lighthouse 
men  are  quite  precise.  On  November  10th  three  hundred  in 
continuous  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  two  or  three,  some  following 
far  behind,  and  passing  all  day,  were  seen.  On  November  15th 
about  three  hundred,  on  November  16th  one  hundred.  These 
flocks  came  in  nearly  every  day  for  ten  days.  Several  other 
records  of  these  birds  arriving  from  the  ocean  appear  in 
different  years.  The  rooks  are  so  tired  that  sometimes  they 
“fall  over  when  resting,”  unable  from  sheer  weariness  even  to 
keep  upright  on  their  feet,  and  in  that  state  allow  themselves 
to  be  caught  by  hand.  Fortunately,  this  very  curious  fact  can 
be  accounted  for.  These  Atlantic  rooks  have  probably  been 
passing  from  east  to  west,  but  have  either  overshot  their 
mark,  or  perhaps  missed  the  south  extremity  of  Ireland, 
and  found  themselves  out  at  sea.  When  they  discover  no 
land  in  front  of  them — a  fact  which  their  elevation  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  makes  easy  to  ascertain — they  turn, 
and  arrive  dead-beat  on  the  western  shore.  Wisdom  does  not 
always  guide  the  birds.  Sometimes  they  rush  straight  out 
from  land  over  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Barrington  believes  that  lighthouse  observations  do 
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not,  as  a  rule,  show  what  birds  are  goieg  and  coming, 
but  only  what  birds  have  been  migrating  into  the  country,  and 
by  no  means  all  of  these.  The  reason  for  believing  that  only 
the  entering,  not  the  departing,  host  is  chronicled  is  fairly 
convincing.  The  birds  make  their  own  record.  They  strike 
against  the  lighthouse  lantern,  and  falling  dead  are  picked 
up  by  the  keeper  of  the  light.  Besides  this  evidence,  there  is 
that  of  the  men  who  see  the  direction  of  their  flight  by  day, 
of  the  season  at  which  they  arrive,  and  of  the  state  and  con¬ 
dition  in  which  those  birds  are  seen  or  picked  up  which  have 
not  killed  themselves  against  the  tower.  In  nearly  every  case 
when  the  flight  of  the  birds  has  been  seen,  its  direction  has 
been  towards  the  land.  Summer  migrants  strike  the  lantern 
three  times  as  often  in  the  spring  as  in  the  autumn.  The 
conclusion  is  that,  even  if  those  killed  in  autumn  met  their 
death  by  flying  against  the  light  as  they  left  the  land, 
the  records  are  imperfect.  There  must  be  at  least  five 
times  more  birds  leaving  than  coming,  for  all  the  young 
must  be  counted.  Yet  the  records  show  far  less.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  even  those  killed  at  the  lights  in  autumn 
are  really  on  their  way  out  of  the  country.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  they  are  members  of  some  partial  movements 
of  immigration.  Probability  is  all  against  birds  being  killed 
when  leaving  land.  In  most  cases  the  lighthouse  is  dark 
towards  the  land.  It  is  generally  on  some  cape  or  promon¬ 
tory  which  would  itself  be  the  natural  starting  point  of  the 
birds,  consequently  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  would  hit 
the  light.  Where  the  latter  stands  on  an  island  off  the 
coast,  and  on  a  line  of  migration,  such  as  the  Eddystone,  they 
are  no  doubt  killed  when  leaving  the  shore.  But  perhaps 
the  clearest  evidence  that  the  birds  seen  at  lighthouses 
are  the  in-comers,  and  that  the  outpouring  streams  are 
not  seen,  is  the  state  in  which  the  birds  are  seen 
around  the  lights.  After  each  night’s  main  passage  of 
birds,  and  sometimes  during  the  night,  some  remain,  far 
too  exhausted  to  go  further.  One  particular  robin,  a  very 
travelled  bird,  is  reported  from  Mew  Island,  on  the  East  Coast, 
to  arrive  every  year  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  to 
roost  for  the  night  in  the  same  place,  a  ladder-shed.  But  few 
birds  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  of  a  lodging.  Generally 
they  arrive  quite  tired  out,  a  certain  sign  that  they  are 
finishing  their  journey,  not  making  a  start.  Yery  many 
simply  descend  upon  the  lightship,  and  there  die  as  they 
stand,  or  fall  asleep.  The  entries,  laconic  enough,  show  this 
in  the  case  of  very  many  different  kinds  of  birds.  That  of 
the  rooks,  which  “  fall  over,”  has  already  been  noticed.  From 
Hook  Tower,  January  8th,  we  read: — "During  the  past  four 
days  green  finches  and  other  birds  have  been  round  here 
dying  in  hundreds.  September  23rd :  Several  birds  about 
ship ;  one  died.  October  14th :  One  green  linnet  on  deck, 
12  p.m. ;  remained  feeding.  October  19th :  Some  green  linnets 
and  a  lark  died  on  deck.”  This  kind  of  entry  is  very  frequent. 
It  is  remarkable  that  most  birds  set  out  for  their  migration 
flight  at  night.  This  enables  them  to  arrive  in  Ireland,  from 
any  point  in  England,  before  dawn.  If  the  ordinary  sea- 
routes  of  birds  in  Europe  are  measured,  and  a  very  moderate 
rate  of  speed  taken  as  the  normal  one — a  conclusion 
which  is  far  more  in  keeping  with  observed  facts 
than  any  theory  that  special  rates  of  speed  are  available  for 
migration  flight — it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  very  few  crossing 
places  which  cannot  be  cleared  in  the  course  of  a  winter’s 
night,  or  less,  by  birds  flying  at  twenty-five  miles  an  horn-. 
The  exceptions  are  the  crossing  of  the  North  Sea  from 
Norway  to  England,  and  the  flight  of  the  quails  from  Egypt 
to  the  Greek  islands,  in  each  of  which  the  birds  cross  five 
hundred  miles  of  sea,  Yery  possibly  birds  delay  their  flight 
at  sea  in  order  to  enter  under  cover  of  darkness.  Scenes 
observed  from  the  Irish  lighthouses  show  that  there  are  more 
perils  than  the  length  of  the  way,  which  may  account  for 
these  nocturnal  departures,  and  also  furnish  a  motive  for 
arrival  by  night.  The  seagulls,  usually  regarded  as  innocent 
ocean  doves,  act  as  pirates  and  wreckers  to  the  aerial  fleets 
of  birds.  They  make  the  approach  to  land  and  safety  a 
bloody  and  terrible  ordeal.  “  Almost  every  year  has  afforded 
evidence  that  seagulls  have  been  observed  in  the  act  of 
chasing  and  killing  exhausted  migrants,  and  the  evidence 
amounts  to  cumulative  proof  that  the  carnivorous  habits 
of  the  larger  gulls  are  a  real  peril  to  birds  on  passage,  larks, 
thrushes,  and  blackbirds  being  generally  named  as  victims. 
. The  fullest  notes  are  from  Arklow  North  Lightship, 
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where  Mr.  Stapleton  reports  that  numbers  of  small  birds, 
larks,  thrushes,  and  blackbirds,  exhausted  as  they  reach  the 

6hip,  are  followed  and  eaten  by  seagulls . When  they 

happen  to  get  a  small  bird  they  kill  it  and  eat  it,  feathers  and 
all.”  “  Owing  to  their  numbers,”  says  Mr.  Barrington,  “  gulls 
must  be  a  great  ten-or  to  all  birds  of  weak  flight,  and  are 
undoubtedly  a  greater  peril  to  all  species  travelling  over  the 
seas  than  are  hawks  during  the  overland  flight.”  Nearly  all 
Indian  and  South  African  animals  drink  after  sundown,  wait¬ 
ing  through  hours  of  thirst  because  they  fear  to  do  so  in  the 
day.  If  quadrupeds  have  become  nocturnal  by  inherited  fear, 
the  “  birds  that  pass  in  the  night”  may  do  so  for  the  same 
reason.  Only  one  species  seems  usually  to  leave  by  day.  That 
is  the  swallow,  which,  being  the  best  flyer  of  all,  has  least  to 
fear. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  and  reliable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  bird  life.  We  have  not  space  to  quote  more 
from  its  mine  of  facts,  in  which  every  species  of  bird  killed 
at  the  lights  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  dossier.  Mr. 
Barrington  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  causes  of 
migration,  or  of  how  birds  find  their  way ;  but  he  finds  no 
evidence  that  the  old  birds  precede  the  younger.  This  he  is 
able  to  judge  by  the  great  number  of  wings  of  birds  killed  at 
the  lights,  which  he  caused  to  be  forwarded  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  the  species.  The  total  absence  of 
many  birds  from  the  lighthouse  reports,  though  they  are 
known  to  migrate,  is  not  explained.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
less  than  six  rare  birds  have  only  been  received  from  light¬ 
houses.  Far  the  greatest  number  of  birds  strike  the  lights  in 
the  two  darkest  quarters  of  the  moon ;  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  they  prefer  dark  nights.  On  bright  nights  they  see  the 
lantern  and  avoid  it. 


OTTOMAN  POETRY* 

If  the  well-worn  quotation  from  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  could  be 
applied  to  Ottoman  poetry,  we  should  have  another  example 
of  the  way  in  which  brutal  warriors  delight  in  the  mildest 
pleasures.  An  Alexander  soothed  by  Lydian  measures,  or  a 
Claverhouse  revelling  in  perfume,  would  not  present  a  more 
striking  contrast  than  the  bloody  Turk  of  the  late  Professor 
Freeman’s  imagination  chastening  his  soul  with  the  tragic 
loves  of  Khusrev  and  Shinn  or  the  mystic  ghazels  of  Nesimi. 
But  Ottoman  poetry  is  in  no  sense  “  the  ballads  of  a  nation.” 
It  is  a  purely  literary  product,  written  in  a  language  far 
exalted  above  the  common  speech,  and  couched  in  forms 
deliberately  borrowed  from  an  alien  race.  The  history  of 
poetry  is,  of  course,  full  of  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation 
both  of  ideas  and  metres,  but  we  can  remember-  no  instance 
of  imitation  so  complete  and  servile  as  the  Ottoman  replica 
of  the  Persian  muse.  Form  and  sense  are  alike  copied. 
The  metres  are  Persian  (or  rather  derived  through 
Persian  from  Arabic) ;  the  forms  and  limits  of  the 
different  classes  of  poems  are  Persian ;  the  philosophy 
and  imagery  are  Persian;  the  classical  subjects  of  the 
metrical  romances  are  a  dozen  Persian  tales,  perpetually 
repeated  with  varied  elaboration ;  the  very  vocabulary  abounds 
in  Persian  words.  Ottoman  poetry  is,  in  fact,  Persian  poetry 
written  more  or  less  in  Turkish.  It  can  appeal  only  to  the 
cultivated  Turk,  and  has  no  meaning  for  the  peasant.  It  is  a 
Court  poetry,  an  intellectual  poetry,  and  an  intensely  artificial 
poetry.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  be  on  one’s  guard  in 
using  the  term  “artificial.”  What  seems  so  to  us  may  not 
have  appeared  strained  to  the  writers  or  readers  of  the  time 
and  the  people  of  its  composition.  Latin  metres  have  an 
artificial  ring  to  the  non-classical  Englishman,  but  they  came 
naturally  enough  to  Roman  poets.  Mrs.  Siddons  spoke  quite 
unaffectedly,  it  is  said,  in  blank  verse.  Every  modern  Persian 
gentleman  can  string  endless  couplets  together  in  the 
mutakdrib  measure  of  Sa'di’s  Bustan  without  an  effort. 
Artificiality  depends  very  much  upon  one’s  preconceived 
notions  of  the  natural,  and  is  often  no  more  affected  than 
“  another  man’s  doxy.” 

In  the  case  of  Ottoman  poetry,  the  imitation  of  Persian 
was  the  result  of  propinquity.  When  the  Ottoman  clan 
emerged  from  the  Turkish  populations  of  Asia  Minor  and 
achieved  dominion  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  possessed  no 
literary  language,  and  its  poetry  consisted  in  rude  popular 
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songs  and  ballads.  The  Turks,  however,  had  a  great  respect 
for  culture  and  wished  to  leam.  The  nearest  and  most 
obvious  masters  they  could  turn  to  were  the  Persians,  who 
had  long  before  perfected  singularly  beautiful  forms  of  poetry, 
founded  as  to  metre  upon  the  Arabic,  and  as  to  subjects  upon 
the  national  legends  and  histories  of  Iran.  To  form  and 
romance  the  Persians  added  the  peculiar  fascination  of  a 
mystic  philosophy,  which  enabled  the  profoundest  truths  or 
aspirations  of  religion  to  be  expressed  under  the  guise  of 
human  pleasures  and  affections.  The  influence  of  the  great 
Persian  mystic  teacher,  Jelal-ed-din  Rumi,  who  lived  at 
Iconium  among  the  Turks,  founded  the  Mevlevi  Order '  of 
Dervishes,  and  wrote  the  famous  didactic  poem  known  as  the 
“  Mesnevi,”  was  supreme  in  Ottoman  literature.  The  poetry 
of  the  conquerors  of  Constantinople  took  its  inspiration  from 
the  mystic  master  of  Konya,  and  for  over  five  centuries  it 
remained  Persian,  mystical  or  romantic,  rigid  in  form  and 
sense,  and  cramped  in  a  traditional  mould  from  which  there 
seemed  no  escape.  It  is  only  in  the  last  half-century  that 
Turkish  poets  have  burst  their  bonds.  Hamid  Bey,  the  present 
Councillor  of  the  Ottoman  Embassy  in  London,  is  the  leader 
of  the  new  movement,  and  his  little  book  of  ten  poems,  the 
Sahra,  published  in  1879,  opened  what  Mr.  Gibb  regards  as 
a  new  era  in  Turkish  poetry.  It  treats  its  subjects  in  a 
simple,  natural  fashion,  totally  unlike  any  Ottoman  poetry 
that  preceded  it,  and  immediately  aroused  keen  controversy 
and  warm  emulation  : — 

“  It  is  now,”  says  Mr.  Gibb,  “  just  twenty  years  since  the  first 
note  of  the  new  poetry  was  sounded,  and  within  this  brief  period 
the  whole  aspect  of  things  has  changed.  Where  there  seemed  to 
lie  the  apathy  of  death  there  is  now  busy  hopeful  life ;  torpor  and 
stagnation  have  given  place  to  progress ;  for  short  as  has  yet  been 
its  life,  the  New  School  has  passed  through  more  than  one  stage. 
Although  Turkish  poetry  owes  this  marvellous  transformation  to 
the  influence  of  the  West,  the  position  of  the  New  School  towards 
Western  poetry  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Old  School 
towards  Persian.  The  aim  of  the  old  poets  was  to  write  what 
was  practically  Persian  poetry,  and  that  as  far  as  possible  in 
Persian  words.  The  object  of  the  new  poets  has  not  been  to 
write  Western  poetry,  nor  yet  to  stud  their  verses  with  foreign 
terms  ;  they  have  not  turned  to  the  West  to  learn  what  to  think, 
but  to  learn  how  to  think.  They  have  studied  the  attitude  of 
the  Western  poet’s  mind  as  displayed  in  his  work,  and  they  have 
themselves  endeavoured  to  assume  a  similar  mental  attitude. 

. As  a  consequence  Turkish  poetry  has  become  for  the  first 

time  natural  and  personal.  But  this  is  not  ail ;  by  leading  the 
Turk  straight  to  nature,  to  nature  on  which  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Persian  he  turned  his  back  six  hundred  years  ago,  the  West 
has  unconsciously,  but  none  the  less  effectively,  opened  the  way 

for  a  poetry  that  is  truly  Turkish . The  Turkish  poet  has 

learned  at  last  that  his  true  duty  is  to  copy  neither  the  Persian 
nor  the  Frank,  but  to  interpret  the  heart  of  the  Turkish  people.” 

To  the  average  English  reader,  who  is  “  as  ignorant  of  the 
progress  of  intellectual  life  in  Turkey  as  of  what  may  be 
developing  in  Mercury  or  Mars,”  this  new  departure  in 
Ottoman  literature  will  be  not  a  little  surprising.  We  confess 
we  are  not  disposed  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Gibb  in  enthusiastic 
predictions  of  a  Saturnian  age  in  Turkey;  we  have  some 
ancient  doubts  concerning  the  behaviour  of  new  wine  in  old 
bottles,  and  the  Europeanising  of  Eastern  peoples  always 
appears  a  hazardous  operation.  The  experiment  is  neverthe¬ 
less  extremely  interesting,  and  we  have  every  sympathy  with 
Hamid  Bey  and  his  followers.  The  Turks  undoubtedly 
assimilated  Persian  ideas  only  too  well;.. it  is  just  possible 
that  they  may  be  equally  able  to  digest  the  alien  thought  of 
the  West. 

Mr.  Gibb’s  first  volume,  however,  does  not  nearly  extend 
to  this  modern  development,  except  in  a  prefatorial  sketch. 
It  covers  only  the  first  of  the  five  periods  into  which  he 
divides  the  history  of  Ottoman  poetry,  and  closes  with 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  before  the  Turks  had 
even  become  masters  of  Stamboul.  It  includes  also  a  most 
interesting  introduction,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the 
origin  and  scope  of  Ottoman  poetry,  its  philosophy  and  mysti¬ 
cism,  verse-forms,  prosody,  and  rhetoric.  One  need  hardly 
say  that  Mr.  Gibb  writes  as  a  master.  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
highest  authority  on  Ottoman  literature  in  this  country, 
and  his  previous  works  have  consistently  maintained  his 
reputation  as  a  Turkish  scholar.  He  is  able  to  appreciate  the 
niceties  of  Ottoman  metrical  refinements  where  few  can 
understand  them,  and  to  reproduce  them  in  his  English 
translations  with  as  much  success  as  such  imitations  may 
attain.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  he  should  fall  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  John  Payne  and  Sir  R.  Burton,  and  over- 
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load  his  translations  with  strange,  uncouth,  and  obsolete 
words;  and,  indeed,  all  three  have  this  justification,  that 
without  resort  to  an  extraordinary  vocabulary  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  reproduce  the  monorhyme  of  a  ghazel,  where 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  lines  must  end  in  the  same  rhyme. 
Still,  all  three  translators  take  pleasure  in  using  queer  words 
in  the  middle  of  lines,  where  there  is  no  such  excuse,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  add  to  the  charm  of  the  rendering. 
A  more  serious  difficulty  in  the  period  of  Ottoman  poetry 
represented  in  this  volume  is  its  mystical  technicality.  Each 
short  poem  requires  many  lines  of  commentary  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  metaphors  of  the  Sufi  philosophy.  Mr.  Gibb, 
we  admit,  is  an  admirable  commentator,  and  in  his  footnotes, 
as  well  as  in  his  wonderfully  luminous  introductory  analysis 
of  the  mystic  school,  familiar  yet  puzzling  to  most  of  us  in  the 
quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam,  he  shows  a  mastery  of  this 
fascinating  philosophy  surpassed  only  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Browne,  whose  Year  amongst  the  Persians  is  one  of 
the  best  introductions  to  Sufi  ideas  that  has  ever 
been  written.  Both  scholars  are  slightly  biassed  by 
personal  predilection,  and  Mr.  Gibb’s  scholarly  criticism 
of  the  Ottoman  poets — indeed  of  Ottoman  things  in  general 
— errs  on  the  side  of  partiality.  It  is  the  natural  attitude  of 
a  student  who  champions  an  unpopular  subject.  People 
are  apt  to  conclude,  in  their  illogical  way,  that  because 
the  Turks  behaved  barbarously  to  the  Armenians,  there¬ 
fore  Turkish  poetry  must  be  barbarous.  They  will  be 
surprised  to  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  as  polished, 
refined,  and  spiritual  as  the  most  fastidious  purist  could 
desire.  To  our  mind,  this  is  its  great  defect.  We  would 
rather  read  Turkish  war  songs — the  “  ballads  of  a  nation  ” — 
than  the  aspirations  of  the  mystic  Dervish  or  the  pemickity 
euphuism  of  the  Court  poet.  “  Psalms  and  spiritual  songs  ” 
do  not  agree,  any  more  than  rondels  and  sonnets,  with  the 
popular  conception  of  the  “  Unspeakable.”  Yet  the  contrast 
is  no  novelty  in  history.  The  Turks  have  always  been 
celebrated  for  their  encouragement  of  literature  and  art, 
testibus  the  Seljuk  Sultans  and  the  Mameluke  Kings  of 
Egypt,  and  the  present  very  able,  thorough,  and  scholarly 
work  may  induce  a  better  understanding  of  the  Turkish 
character.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  history  of  Ottoman 
literature,  —  for  the  Baron  von  Hammer’s  laborious  com¬ 
pilation,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  little  more  than  an  elaborate 
biographical  dictionary.  Mr.  Gibb  breaks  new  ground  in  a 
critical  treatment  of  the  development  of  Ottoman  poetry 
ab  ovo,  and  his  work  is  written  in  a  clear  easy  style,  un¬ 
burdened  with  pedantry,  which  should  commend  his  learned 
labours  to  the  ordinary  reader.  No  genuine  student  of 
poetry  in  its  manifold  expressions  can  afford  to  neglect  so 
curious  and  interesting  a  phase  in  its  history. 


MISS  COLERIDGE’S  ESSAYS* 

Why  is  it  that  women,  who  have  so  completely  conquered  for 
themselves  equality  with  man  in  the  field  of  the  novel,  have 
never  won  considerable  repute  in  the  prose  essay,  a  branch  of 
literature  so  closely  allied  to  the  other  ?  Let  us  put  aside  the 
gx-eat  names ;  there  is  no  woman  essayist  whom  we  should 
care  to  .mention  in  the  same  sentence  with  Mr.  Birrell.  The 
question  must  remain  unsolved,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
unless  a  suggestion  of  what  we  miss  may  imply  an  answer. 
In  the  essay  it  is  essential  to  be  brief,  and  yet  leisurely ;  the 
appearance  of  hurry  or  jerkiness  ruins  its  distinctive  charm. 
And  further,  though  this  way  of  writing  lends  itself  to  a  dis¬ 
cursiveness  that  may  even  border  on  garrulity,  some  continuity 
of  thought  must  be  felt  if  not  rendered  explicit.  Miss  Cole¬ 
ridge  plainly  defies  the  latter  of  our  two  conclusions;  her 
book  is  entitled  Non  Sequitur,  and  the  finest  inconsequence 
manifests  itself  in  almost  every  essay.  Sorry  indeed  we 
should  be  to  deny  that  the  loose  play  of  a  mind  like  hers, 
amply  equipped  with  culture,  keenly  sensitive  to  every  kind 
of  impression,  provided  with  an  admirable  instrument  in  her 
graceful  style,  and  above  all,  interested  in  its  own  working, 
lias  a  strong  attraction.  And  yet — while  it  would  be  easy  to 
name  half  a  dozen  men,  bom  essayists  by  temperament,  who 
laboriously  pursue  success  with  the  novel — here  we  have 
regretfully  to  admit  that  a  distinguished  novelist  is  wasting 
her  energies  over  the  essay.  Take  her  at  her  very  best  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  paper  on  “  Words  ”  : — 

*  Non  Seauitur.  By  M.  E.  Coleridge.  London  :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.  fCs.l 


“The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  somehow  or  other weall  become 
the  hero  of  Frankenstein  in  the  process;  our  own  creations 
obtain  a  monstrous  power  over  us.  They  get  wings  and  fly 
whither  we  know  not.  Instead  of  ruling  the  words  that  we  have 
made,  we  let  the  words  rule  us.  We  consider  ourselves  and 
others  chained  by  a  promise  that  has  been  spoken.  The  sileDt 
vows  that  lie  below  the  faculty  of  expression  we  can  forgive  our¬ 
selves  for  breaking;  we  are,  as  we  say,  ‘  bound  by  a  word/  Any 
one  would  think  that  we  must  owe  great  things  to  words  to  feel 
that  we  are  thus  beholden  to  them.  We  do  indeed.  They  are 
the  keys  with  which  we  enter  other  hearts,  with  which  we  open 
the  doors  of  our  own.  Yet  when  we  most  need  these  keys,  they 
are  nowhere  to  be  found.  They  are  not  good  enough,  it  seems. 
Since  I  can  find  for  the  one  whom  I  most  love  no  other  words  to 
tell  it  than  those  which  have  been  everywhere  profaned,  I  leave 
them  unspoken.  I  dare  not  change  my  admiration  into  so  many 
letters  of  the  alphabet;  it  would  break  the  sentence  to  pieces 
and  leave  me  foolish  and  ashamed.  I  let  the  hero  go  unpraised. 
Adam  was  the  only  man  that  could  ever  have  proposed  to  a 
woman, — and  he  was  above  the  necessity.” 

Except  for  the  opening  sentence,  which  has  somehow  failed 
in  the  turning,  that  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  writing ;  and  the 
thought  which  leads  off — the  contrast  of  the  spoken  and  the 
unspoken  promise — is  one  which  would  have  delighted 
Stevenson,  the  master  whose  utterance  finds  so  frequent  an 
echo  in  Miss  Coleridge’s  work.  But  suppose  the  idea  had 
presented  itself  to  Stevenson,  would  he  have  dropped  it  so 
hastily  ?  Would  he  not  rather  have  recognised  that  here  was 
something  worth  while  to  dwell  on,  something  that  could 
flash  from  many  facets  ?  Certainly  if  he  had  chosen  to  state 
the  contrast  and  leave  it,  as  more  poignant  in  suggestion  than 
nakedly  put,  he  would  never  have  spoilt  its  effect  by  bridging 
the  passage  between  thought  and  thought  with  a  mere  verbal 
ingenuity.  For  Miss  Coleridge  has  something  else  to  say,— 
not  so  original,  indeed,  but  still  worth  saying  well,  and  well 
said  when  she  comes  to  say  it.  But  her  linking  sentence, 
about  our  debt  to  words,  is  a  mere  quibbling  metaphor,  and  a 
bad  metaphor  at  that,  for  it  leads  to  another  metaphor,  this 
time  a  good  one,  but  irreconcilable  with  what  has  gone  before ; 
and  there  is  no  better  way  to  obscure  the  good  than  to  mix  it 
up  with  what  is  only  passable.  The  more  we  look  at  this 
page  of  Miss  Coleridge’s  work,  the  more  -  angry  we  feel  with 
her  for  having  in  sheer  lightness  of  heart  wasted  so  much 
good  material.  And  her  last  sentence  is  worse  than  a  non 
sequitur  in  thought ;  it  is  in  the  wrong  key.  A  surrender 
to  the  temptation  of  smartness  accounts  for  a  vast  number  of 
women’s  failures  in  literature. 

We  cannot  prove  our  respect  for  Miss  Coleridge’s  talent 
more  sincerely  than  by  taking  her  thus  seriously.  For  a 
book  to  pass  half  an  hour  over,  hers  is  a  very  pleasant, 
book  ;  her  impressions  of  travel  are  prettily  jotted  down,  and 
they  are  always  sympathetic — but  then,  they  are  not  essays — 
they  have  rather  the  charm  of  letters.  Miss  Coleridge  a 
century  ago  would  have  been  a  treasure  to  her  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  perhaps  even  to  posterity.  The  sketch  of  an 
interview  with  Fanny  Kemble  is  vivid  enough  to  be  well 
worth  preserving  ;  the  paper  on  Canon  Dixon  and  his  poetry 
is  a  tribute  of  real  eloquence — and  a  deserved  one — to  the 
genius  of  a  dead  friend.  It  shows  a  fine  critical  sense,  too 
as  do  the  very  brief  remarks  on  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats.  But 
if  we  are  looking  for  essays  proper,  these  things  hardly 
count.  The  paper  on  “  Paper  Matches  ” — and  on  paper 
generally — is  an  essay,  by  all  means,  but  a  little  too  fine 
spun  to  wear  long.  Next  to  it  comes  a  really  touching 
piece  of  work,  a  reminiscence  of  childhood,  “  The  Drawing¬ 
room,”  and  a  little  further  on  the  delicate  outline  of  a  girl’s 
figure,  the  faint  fragrance  of  a  girl’s  short  life,  are  suggested 
in  surprisingly  few  words.  Going  through  life,  if  one  has 
perceptions,  one  meets  such  figures,  such  incidents,  and  is 
tempted  to  preserve  them;  it  is  rather  like  shutting  up  a 
flower  in  a  book.  But  the  charm  of  these  three  pages  is 
scarcely  that  proper  to  literature ;  it  relies  upon  something 
that  literature  cannot  give,  an  accidental  pathos.  Dr.  John 
Brown’s  little  portrait'of  Marjorie  Fleming  is  the  masterpiece 
in  this  kind,  if  it  admits  of  a  masterpiece, — and  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  “  Marjorie  Fleming  ”  scarcely  ranked  among 
works  of  art,  glad  though  one  is  to  have  it.  Half  a  dozen 
sketches-  in  South  Kensington,  to  our  mind,  are  the  least 
successful  things  in  the  book,  and  by  far  the  most  incon¬ 
sequent,  almost  random  jottings  of  ideas.  Yet  everywhere 
through  them  Miss  Coleridge  pleases  one  either  by  what  she 
recalls  or  by  what  she  suggests.  ..When  she  tells  how  she 
waited  in  the  “  Hall  of  Statues  ”  till  the  “  bloodless  world  ” 
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wearied  her,  and  she  “  began  to  long  for  a  ray  of  colour  or 
reflection,  the  loolc  of  eyes,”  does  she  remember  that  passage  in 
kEschylus — one  of  the  poignantly  human  touches  that  mark 
him  off  from  the  marble  perfection  of  Sophocles — which  pic¬ 
tures  Menelaus  in  his  deserted  halls  :  “  Hateful  to  the  hero  is 
the  grace  of  fair-limbed  images,  for  in  the  vacant  spaces  of 
their  eyes  there  perishes  the  whole  spirit  of  love  ”  ?  It  is  a 
merit  of  Miss  Coleridge’s  that  she  is  good  company,  and  does 
not  leave  one  stagnant  in  indifference.  But  not  many  books 
have  come  under  our  notice  which  had  so  plentiful  evidence 
of  the  literary  gift  and  so  little  mastery  in  the  form  of  litera¬ 
ture  adopted. 


GIET-BOQKS. 


TWO  FAIRY  BOOKS* 

Me.  Canton  sets  his  fairy  tales  in  a  framework  that  is  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Herla,  King  of  the 
Britons,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  far-away  ancestor  of 
Caradoc  or  Canobelin,  takes  to  wife  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  the  Franks — that  looks  like  an  anachronism,  but  we  are 
prepared  for  little  difficulties  of  this  kind — and  makes  a  great 
marriage-feast.  When  the  guests  “  have  put  off  the  desire  of 
drink  and  meat,”  to  use  the  epic  phrase,  the  King  invites  them 
to  tell  tales  old  and  new.  Thereupon  a  certain  “  Born-before- 
his-time,”  who  is  old,  yet  young,  proposes  that  these  tales  should 
be  written  in  a  book.  Hence  The  True  Annals  of  Fairy  Land, 
otherwise  The  Annals  of  King  Herla,  No  one  will  be 
surprised  to  find  resemblances  to  fairy  stories  that  he  has 
heard  long  ago.  These  fancies  grow  up  everywhere,  and  the 
soil  being  the  same  everywhere,  though  there  is  a  plentiful 
variety  of  climate,  grow  up  the  same  and  yet  different.  In 
“  Little  Snow-White,”  for  instance,  the  first  in  the  order  of 
telling,  we  have  a  variant  of  the  “  Three  Bears,”  only  for  three 
bears  we  have  seven  dwarfs,  and  tragedy  is  introduced  in  the 
person  of  the  cruel  stepmother.  The  “  Queen’s  Attendant  ” 
who  tells  the  company  about  the  “  Love  of  the  Dryad  ”  must 
have  taken  it  from  the  same  source  from  which  Landor  drew  his 
inspiration  for  the  finest  poem  in  his  Hellenics.  As  for  the 
“  Argonauts,”  their  adventures  on  Mount  Pelion  down  to  the 
return  of  the  Heroes  were  found  in  the  scroll  which  the 
“  Tyrant  of  the  Greeks  ”  sent  as  a  gift  to  Herla’s  Queen. 
King  Lear  was  a  British  King,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  finding  his  story  in  this  company.  This  may  be  said, 
that  wherever  the  stories  come  from,  they  are  delight¬ 
fully  told.  We  do  not  want  new  things  in  fairy  lore. 
“  The  old  is  better.”  Probably  some  of  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  tales  are  not  really  ancient,  though 
this  is  not  a  question  easily  settled,  but  the  brand-new 
fairy  story  is  not  a  thing  to  be  desired.  One  reason  is  that 
it  is  sadly  apt  to  be  didactic,  and  to  have  a  moral.  In  the 
genuine  thing  the  virtue  that  is  best  rewarded  is  being  the 
youngest  of  three  sons.  If  we  have  a  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Canton , 
it  is  that  there  is  something  like  a  lesson  in  the  ending  of  his 
“  Annals.”  Poor  King  Herla  is  grievously  punished  for  what, 
by  fairy  land  morals,  was  no  offence.  Why  should  he  not 
have  been  curious  ?  Without  curiosity  we  should  have  had 
but  a  poor  show  of  adventures. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  had  to  come  down  to  a  very  sober 
colour  in  this  his  sixth  “  fairy  boob.”  But  we  do  not  see 
much  difference  between  his  “  Blue  ”  book  and  his  “  Grey.” 
He  has  to  go  far  afield,  in  fact  to  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  so  he  contrives  in  one  way  or  another  to  give  a  certain 
freshness  to  his  materials.  Fairy  tales  are  bound  to  be  more 
or  less  monotonous.  “  A  certain  number  of  incidents  are 
shaken  into  many  varying  combinations,”  as  Mr.  Lang  him¬ 
self  puts  it,  “like  the  fragments  of  coloured  glass  in  the 
kaleidoscope,”  and  the  number  of  these  combinations  is 
limited.  So  it  is  with  all  fiction,  and  the  limitation,  indeed,  is 
narrower  when  the  fiction  is  supposed  to  reproduce  actual  life. 
But  who  objects  ?  Certainly  not  the  child,  who,  when  he  once 
takes  a  fancy  to  a  story,  likes  to  have  it  told,  not  only  with 
the  same  incidents,  but  even  in  the  same  words.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  indicate  a  preference  among  the  five-and-thirty  tales 
which  are  brought  together  in  the  volume.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps,  those  of  Oriental  origin — possibly  they  are  clever 

*  a.)  The  True  Annals  of  Fairy  Land.  Edited  by  William  Canton.  London  : 
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imitations  of  Oriental  style — are  the  most  attractive.  There 
is  a  certain  impressive  gravity  about  them,  and  they  seldom 
deal  in  the  horrible.  Mr.  H.  J.  Ford,  whose  pencil  finds  a 
suitable  subject  in  beautiful  Princesses,  ogres,  giants,  dwarfs, 
dragons,  and  the  like,  bas  supplied  some  fifty  or  sixty 
admirable  illustrations. 


ANIMAL  HEROES* 

The  “  biography  ”  begins  as  a  biography  should,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  We  have  a  quite  idyllic  picture  of  the  grizzly’s  cub- 
hood,  as  he  wanders  about  with  his  mother  and  his  two 
brothers  and  sister, — an  uncommonly  large  family  for  a  grizzly, 
we  are  given  to  understand.  They  are  as  happy  as  Kings, 
scarcely  a  good  comparison  by  the  way,  feasting  on  straw¬ 
berries  and  red  ants,  with  a  change  to  a  buffalo  fish,  for  the 
the  bear  is  almost  as  miscellaneous  a  feeder  as  man.  (How 
true  it  is,  by  the  way,  to  say  “  out  of  fifty  fish  there  is  always 
a  good  chance  of  some  being  fools  ” ;  we  are  too  apt  to  think 
that  all  animals  have  the  intelligence  of  tlieir  kind.)  But 
man  intrudes  upon  the  family  party.  The  mother  and  three 
of  her  children  are  killed,  giving  the  name  of  “  The  Four 
Bears”  to  a  Western  post-office — si  qua  est  ea  gloria — and 
‘Wahb,’  the  survivor,  begins  his  solitary  life.  At  [first  things 
go  hard  with  him.  A  black  bear  nearly  kills  him ;  a 
coyote  rims  at  him  and  gets  more  than  he  expects ;  a  cow 
terrifies  him ;  even  the  squirrels  threaten  him,  fearing  for 
their  winter  stores  of  nuts.  It  is  one  of  the  graphic  little  touches 
with  which  the  biography  abounds  that  the  angry  chattering 
of  the  little  creatures  when  they  see  the  intruder  was  not  a 
mere  outcome  of  wrath,  but  intended  to  let  any  more  power¬ 
ful  enemy  that  might  be  following  him  know  where  he  was. 
But  the  worst  foe  that  ‘  Wahb  ’  comes  across  is  man.  Once  he 
just  escapes  from  a  trap ;  at  another  time  he  is  actually 
caught,  but  sets  himself  free  by  a  happy  combination  of 
cunning,  strength,  and  luck.  So  he  grows  to  his  full  length, 
trained  by  a  hard  discipline  of  solitude  and  danger.  He  is 
not  by  any  means  an  amiable  character ;  no  society  even  of 
his  own  kind  has  softened  his  manners ;  but  he  is  an  heroic 
kind  of  beast.  He  gets  what  may  be  called  his  “  scalps,”  one 
from  an  Indian,  two  from  white  men.  Hunting  stories  are 
generally  told  from  the  man’s  point  of  view ;  now  it  is  the 
man  who  is  “  a  little  in  front,”  and  not  nearly  so  much  as 
would  be  safe  for  him.  ‘  Wahb  ’ — so  called  by  the  Indians  on 
account  of  his  unusually  light  fur — becomes  the  terror  of  the 
countryside.  So  formidable  a  creature  is  he  that  one 
appreciates  more  than  ever  the  familiar  American  jest,  the 
answer  of  the  man  who  was  invited  to  join  in  a  hunt  for 
grizzlies  and  did  not  exactly  like  the  prospect.  “  Wal,”  he 
said,  “  I  haven't  lost  no  grizzlies,”  half  ashamed  to  refuse  point- 
blank.  But  there  is  one  episode  in  ‘  Wahb’s  ’  life  which  is  not 
all  blood  and  slaughter.  He  pays  a  visit  to  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  West  where  nothing  slays  or 
is  slain,  and,  after  a  brief  initiation,  accommodates  himself  to 
the  ethos  of  the  place.  A  ranchman  who  knew  him  at  home  is 
much  astonished  at  recognising  him  among  such  strange 
surroundings,  and  can  hardly  believe  that  the  “old  reprobate” 
would  know  how  to  behave  himself.  And  yet  he  did,  though 
now  and  then  he  was  misunderstood.  Here  is  a  little  scene : — 

“  He  wandered  over  to  the  hotel,  one  day,  and  in  at  the  front 
door.  In  the  hall  he  reared  up  his  eight  feet  of  stature  as  the 
guests  fled  in  terror ;  then  he  went  into  the  clerk’s  office.  The 
man  said  :  ‘  All  right ;  if  you  need  this  office  more  than  I  do,  you 
can  have  it,’  and  leaping  over  the  counter,  locked  himself  in  the 
telegraph-office,  to  wire  the  superintendent  of  the  Park  ‘  Old 
Grizzly  in  the  office  now,  seems  to  want  to  run  hotel ;  may  we 
shoot  ?  ’  The  reply  came  :  ‘  No  shooting  allowed  in  Park  ;  use 
the  hose.’  Which  they  did,  and,  wholly  taken  by  surprise,  the 
Bear  leaped  over  the  counter  too,  and  ambled  out  the  back  way, 
with  a  heavy  thud-thudding  of  his  feet,  and  a  rattling  of  his  claws 
on  the  floor.  He  passed  through  the  kitchen  as  he  went,  and, 
picking  up  a  quarter  of  beef,  took  it  along.” 

This  was  very  clever  of  ‘  Wahb,’  but  it  was  nothing  to  the 
ingenious  trick  by  which  another  bear,  very  much  smaller  and 
weaker,  takes  him  in.  ‘  Wahb  ’  had  put  his  mark  on  a  pine- 
stump,  a  sort  of  “  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  ”  in  bear 
language ;  it  was  a  score  on  the  bark  at  the  highest  point  that 
he  could  reach.  The  intruder  clambers  up  on  a  post  and  puts 
his  mark  a  long  way  higher.  “  Prosecute  me  if  you  dare  ’’  was  its 

*  (1.)  The  Biogravhy  of  a  Grizzly.  By  Ernest  Seton-Thompson.  London  ; 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  [6s.] - (2.)  Raggy-Lug ,  the  Cotton-tail  Raltht ,  and 

other  Animal  Stories.  By  Ernest  Seton-Thompson.  London  :  D.  Nutt.  [3s.  6d.j 
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meaning.  ‘  Wahb’  sees  the  challenge  repeated  again  and  again, 
but  never  catches  sight  of  the  intruder.  But  the  end  our 
readers  must  find  out  for  themselves.  Briefly,  we  may  say 
that  this  Biography  of  a  Grizzly  should  become  a  classic  in  its 
kind. 

The  other  volume  of  Mr.  Seton-Thompson’s  which  we  have 
named  is  not  new,  but  consists  of  extracts  from  his  Wild 
Animals  that  I  have  Known.  There  we  may  read  of  “the  King  of 
Currampaw,”  a  mighty  wolf,  of  the  New  Mexican  cattle  range, 
of  “  Vixen,  the  Springfield  Pox,”  and  two  milder  natures, 
“  Raggy-Lug,  the  Rabbit,”  and  “Redruff,”  a  partridge  of  the 
Don  Valley.  All  these  creatures  live,  it  will  be  seen,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  “dividing  sea,”  but  it  will  be  well  worth 
while  to  make  their  acquaintance. 

The  Century  Magazine.  May-October,  1900.  (Macmillan  and 
Co.  8s.  6d.) — The  chief  feature  of  this  half-yearly  volume,  as  it 
was  of  the  last,  is  Mr.  John  Morley’s  “  Oliver  Cromwell.”  In  this 
instalment  the  story  of  the  Protector  is  taken  up  at  Charles’s 
flight  from  Hampton  Court,  and  carried  on  to  the  end.  A 
special  estimate  is  given  elsewhere  of  this  important  work, 
which  has  been  now  published  in  separate  form.  All  that  need 
be  said  now  is  to  recognise  the  truly  historical  spirit  and  judicial 
temper  with  which  it  is  inspired.  Most  men  want  distance 
before  the  world  they  are  looking  at  can  “  orb  into  the  perfect  star.” 
To  turn  to  matters  of  the  present,  we  have  seven  papers  on 
China.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  “  Plea  for  Pair  Treat¬ 
ment  of  China”  by  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington.  His 
Excellency  makes  one  or  two  points.  He  may  score  for 
his  side  so  much  credit  as  belongs  to  the  fact  that  the 
hideous  stories  of  a  great  Pekin  massacre  were  fiction.  But, 
after  all,  it  does  not  make  much  difference.  The  massacre 
was  intended,  and  would  have  taken  place  but  for  the 
stubborn  resistance  which  the  Europeans  offered.  We  did  not 
misjudge  the  Chinese,  who  did  their  best  to  destroy  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors,  either  by  force  or  by  fraud ;  we  did  underrate  the  courage 
of  the  white  men.  If  Wu  Ting  Pang  is  minded  to  write  another 
paper  for  the  Century,  perhaps  he  would  let  us  have  his  views 
about  Prince  Tung  and  the  Empress-Dowager.  Bishop  Potter 
(of  New  York)  has  also  a  paper  on  “  Chinese  Traits  and  Western 
Blunders,”  which  is  well  worth  reading.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
an  apology  for  Chinese  misdoings,  but  it  gives  Western  readers 
much  to  think  about.  The  Chinese  are  convinced  that  it  is  the 
real  object  of  the  West  to  take  their  country,  or  at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  may  be  convenient  to  hold.  And  there  is  only  too  much 
reason  for  their  conviction.  The  serial  story  is  by  Mr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  “  Dr.  North  and  his  Friends.”  Among  occasional 
papers  we  may  mention  Professor  Knight’s  “  Literary  Shrine,” 
an  account  of  Dove  Cottage,  the  home  of  De  Quincey  for  some 
years  from  1809  onwards,  and  of  Wordsworth  before  and  after 
the  De  Quincey  occupation.  It  is  now  just  a  century  since 
Wordsworth  first  took  up  his  residence  there.  The  cottage  was 
purchased  for  the  nation  in  1900.  Sir  Walter  Besant  contributes 
three  papers  on  East  London,  illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell  and 
Phil  May.  There  are  two  contributions  about  Klondike  and 
Alaska.  There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  PMe  Didon,  with  a 

very  remarkable  portrait. - St.  Nicholas.  Edited  by  Mary 

Mapes  Dodge.  (Same  publishers.  8s.  6d.) — “  Pretty  Polly  ”  is  a 
pleasing  story  of  child  life,  which  runs  through  the  volume.  But 
St.  Nicholas  does  not  depend  largely  upon  fiction,  and  it  speaks 
much  for  the  good  sense  of  its  clientele  that  it  does  not.  Its 
miscellaneous  papers,  as  we  have  taken  occasion  to  say  more  than 
once  before,  are  admirably  chosen.  There  is  a  delightful  paper 
on  “  Literary  Cats  ”  (an  instance,  by  the  way,  of  the  figure  so 
dear  to  Virgil  of  the  transference  of  epithets).  Miss  S.  O. 
Jewett  tells  a  good  story  of  a  terrier,  and  a  cat  who  consistently 
bullied  him.  “  He  appeared,  grinning  in  a  funny  way  he  had, 
and  wagging  his  tail  till  he  enticed  me  out  of  the  kitchen.  There 
I  found  ‘  Polly  ’  on  the  cook’s  table  jobbing  away  on  some 
chickens  which  were  waiting  to  be  put  into  the  oven.”  The  cat 
was  well  cuffed,  the  dog  meanwhile  “  dancing  about  the  kitchen 
in  perfect  delight.”  But  it  is  needless  to  recommend  St.  Nicholas 
either  by  general  praise  or  by  sample. 

We  willingly  give  our  annual  welcome  to  the  Boy’s  Own  Annual 
and  the  Girl’s  Own  Annual  (E.T.S.,  8s.  each).  Fiction  is,  as  our 
readers  are  doubtless  aware,  a  staple  ingredient  in  the  Boy’s  Own 
Annual.  It  begins  with  instalments  of  four  serial  stories  and  one 
short  story ;  then  comes  a  trip  “  Through  Canal-land  in  a  Canadian 
Canoe  ” ;  this  again  is  followed  by  an  account  of  Thomas 
Hayward,  the  Surrey  batsman.  The  number  is  completed  with 
“utility ’’and  natural  history  papers.  This  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  contents  of  the  volume.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to 
sav  much  about  it.  Its  place  in  the  favour  of  voung  readers  is 


well  established,  nor,  indeed,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  is  it 
only  the  “boy”  who  appreciates  it.  The  companion  volume 
has  its  distinguishing  characteristics.  What  we  have  called 
the  “  utility  ”  papers  occupy  more  spice,  and  are  generally 
more  varied  and  more  important.  There  are,  of  course,  papers 
on  dress.  There  is  also  a  series  on  “  Bread-Winning  at  Home,” 
a  topic  in  which  the  magazine’s  special  clientele  is  very  much 
interested.  W e  may  mention  also  what  is  likely  to  be  a  useful 
series  on  “  How  to  Grow  Apples  and  Pears.”  This  year  has  not 
been  a  very  happy  one  for  fruit-culture,  for  the  reason,  strange 
at  first  sight  to  the  outsider,  that  the  harvest  has  been  too 
abundant.  Five  shillings  per  bushel  is  at  present  almost  the 
top  price,  and  the  commoner  sorts  have  not  been  worth  picking. 
“  Apples,”  says  Mr.  B.  Wells,  “  will  pay  to  grow  at  2s.  6d.  per 
bushel.”  That  depends  on  circumstances.  One  shilling  must  be 
taken  off  for  carriage  and  commission ;  and  the  balance  is  not 
much  for  rent,  rates,  culture,  and  picking. 

Goldin  the  Furnace.  By  M.  H.  Cornwall Legh.  (E.T.S.  3s.  Gd.) 
—The  two  cousins,  Mary  and  Milly,  are  feminine  varieties  of  the 
two  characters  so  familiar  in  fiction, — the  “  industrious  ”  and  the 
“  idle  ”  apprentice.  The  contrast  between  the  strength  and 
honesty  of  the  one,  and  the  feebleness  and  shiftiness  of  the  other, 
is  excellently  drawn  out.  And  Milly’s  rapid  descent  from  bad  to 
worse  is  described  with  a  vigour  that  never  passes  into  extrava¬ 
gance.  But  the  special  feature  of  the  story,  that  which  raises  it 
above  the  average  of  other  works  of  the  kind,  is  to  be  found  in 
chaps.  13-15,  when  Mary’s  life  in  prison  is  described  (Milly  has 
committed  theft  and  contrives  to  have  the  blame  cast  upon  her 
innocent  cousin).  One  is  reminded  of  Charles  Eeade’s  “  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend.”  The  story  is  wholly  different.  Miss  Corn- 
wall-Legh  has  no  special  purpose,  except  to  show  the  working  of 
real  Christian  principle.  But  in  power  her  work  is  quite  fit  to 
be  ranked  with  that  of  the  great  novelist.  We  have  seldom  seen 
anything  so  good.  And  what  a  charming  little  touch  is  this. 
When  Mary’s  innocence  has  been  proved,  and  she  is  walking 
away  from  the  gaol  with  the  betrothed  lover  who  has  steadfastly 
believed  in  her  all  through,  she  will  “  buy  him  a  wedding 
present.”  She  had  but  2s.  3d.,  earned  by  some  sixty  days’  work 
in  the  prison  laundry — for,  as  Mary  puts  it,  “  one  could  make 
nearly  a  halfpenny  a  day,  if  one  was  very  industrious  ” — and  that 
she  is  bent  on  spending  in  this  way.  This  is  as  pretty  a  piece  of 
pathos  as  can  easily  be  found. 

Piccalilli.  By  Edith  Farmiloe.  (Grant  Eichards.  6s.) — Miss 
Farmiloe  illustrates  with  drawings  of  her  own— mostly  in  outline, 
but  not  inexpressive,  and  carefully  coloured — the  little  stories 
which  she  tells.  Sometimes  her  pencil  is  a  little  more  ambitious, 
as  in  “  47,”  where  she  gives  us  “  Presents  for  the  Padre.”  The 
stories  are  of  the  simplest.  Most  of  them  have  Italian  surround¬ 
ings,  but  others  are  English.  Whatever  they  are  they  ought 

to  please. - From  the  same  publisher  we  have  also  Who  Killed 

Cock  Robin  ?  and  A  Frog  he  would  a  Wooing  Go,  both  of  them  with 
new  Pictures  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Shepherd.  Surely  the  true  text 

is  “Froggy  would  a  Wooing  Go”? - The  Diverting  History  of  John 

Gilpin  appears  again,  with  Pictures  by  A.  S.  Forrest  (Dean  and 
Son).  These  pictures  are  not  without  humour,  but  we  have 
seen  better  and  more  appropriate.  They  are  of  the  babyish  kind, 

and  John  Gilpin  is  not  meant  for  babies. - Ten  Little  Boer  Boys. 

By  Mrs.  Ernest  Ames.  (Same  publishers.  3s.  6d.) — We  have  no 
inordinate  affection  for  the  Boers,  but  we  must  own  to  not 
caring  for  the  fun  of  pictures  which  show  them  blown  to 
pieces  by  lyddite  and  the  like.  Mrs.  Ames  should  find  worthier 

ways  of  employing  a  patriotic  pencil. - The  Jungle- School, 

written  by  S.  H.  Hamer,  illustrated  by  Harry  B.  Neilson  (Cassell 
and  Co.,  Is.  6d.),  tells  how  an  ape,  who  assumed  the  style  and 
title  of  “  Dr.  Jibberjabber  Burchall,”  opened  a  school  in  the  jungle 
for  animals,  and  how  he  fared ;  not  very  prosperously,  as  may  be 
supposed.  The  fun  is  of  a  kind  that  suits  the  pencil  better  than 
the  pen.  And  such  we  find  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Hamer  has  done 

well  enough,  but  Mr.  Neilson  has  done  better. - From  the  same 

publishers  and  by  the  same  author  and  illustrator,  the  latter 
having  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Lewis  Baumer,  we  have  Peter 
Piper’s  Peepshow,  a  story  of  the  “  Alice  in  Wonderland  ”  genus- 

Here,  again,  the  fun  of  the  illustrations  is  beyond  doubt. - 

A  Trip  to  Toyland,  a  picture  story  told  by  Henry  Mayer  (Grant 
Eichards,  6s.),  reminds  us  not  so  much  of  Lewis  Carroll  as  of 
Hans  Andersen,  only  that  the  fun  is  more  extravagant.  Mr. 
Mayer’s  pencil  is  inspired  by  a  very  daring  fancy,  and  accom¬ 
plishes  some  real  originalities.  The  pictures  are  certainly  beyond 

the  average  in  force. - Dartoris  Leading  Strings  (Wells  Gardner, 

Darton,  and  Co.,  Is.  6d.)  brings  us  down  again  from  these  wild 
flights  to  common  things.  The  little  ones  who  are  guided  by  these 
“  Leading  Strings  ”  should  do  well,  for  they  are  led  to  kind  and 
good  deeds. 
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Cynthia’s  Bonnet  Shop.  By  Rosa  Mulholland.  (Blackie  and 
Son.  5s.) — Cynthia  is  the  eldest  of  three  Irish  girls,  daughters 
of  a  “  poor  Irish  lady.”  She  has  a  gift  for  millinery,  and,  casting 
about  for  some  means  of  relieving  home  wants,  devises  the  plan 
of  starting  a  bonnet  shop  in  London.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
fight  for  her.  An  unknown  benefactor  finds  the  capital  wherewith 
she  is  to  start.  Friends  take  her  up  when  she  has  carried  her 
plan  into  execution,  and — possibly  most  helpful  of  all — ingenious 
gossip-mongers  spread  abroad  the  tale  that  she  is  a  fabulously 
wealthy  person,  a  Russian  Princess,  or  millionairess  from  America, 
who  is  amusing  herself  by  keeping  a  shop.  Anyhow,  she  is  a 
success,  repays  the  money  and  so  forth.  This  is  all  naturally 
interesting,  and  loses  nothing  by  the  way  in  which  Miss  Mul¬ 
holland  tells  it.  But  the  tale  will  not,  we  imagine,  please  all 
readers.  Some  will  think  it  a  humiliation  for  woman  that  this 
prosperous  undertaking  comes  to  nothing,  or,  at  least,  is  turned 
into  a  common  trading  concern  run  by  some  one  whose  natural 
vocation  it  is  to  keep  a  shop.  And  why  is  this  the  end  P  Because 
Cynthia  marries.  This  is  the  inevitable  ending.  We  shall  not 
spoil  Miss  Mulholland’s  story  by  telling  the  secret  of  who  it  is 
that  puts  an  end  to  Cynthia’s  commercial  career.  He  is  just 
what  he  should  be.  Are  we  to  be  sorry  that  these  new  ventures 
come  to  that  commonplace  end  of  marriage  which  is  as  old  as  the 
world  itself  ? 

Sisters  Three.  By  Jessie  Mansergh  (Mrs.  G.  de  Horne  Vaizey). 
(Cassell  and  Co.  3s.  fid.) — Mrs.  Vaizey  tells  the  story  of  three 
girls  who,  finding  themselves  somewhat  dull  in  their  remote 
home  in  Westmoreland,  think  that  they  would  like  a  little 
change.  And  change  comes,  partly  of  their  seeking,  and  partly 
unsought.  The  tale  is  pleasantly  and  brightly  told,  the  dialogue 
is  easy  and  natural,  the  actors  in  the  little  drama  are  “  alive.” 
The  interest  lies  in  the  love-making,  as  one  might  expect.  This 
is  managed  cleverly  and  with  good  taste,  and,  if  one  could  admit 
the  idea  of  a  girl  being  benefited  by  what  she  reads,  the  story 

of  Lettice  might  be  profitable. - The  Qirl  Without  Ambition,  by 

Isabel  Stuart  Robson  (same  publishers,  3s.  fid  ),  will  please  readers 
of  tastes  somewhat  different  from  those  which  would  find  a  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  story  noticed  above.  It  is  less  lively,  but  there  is 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  in  it.  The  story  of  the  mine  and 
the  restitution  made  by  Madoc  Hughes  is  a  little  out  of  the 
way.  No  coal-owner  has  ever  thought  of  giving  back  any  of 
the  exorbitant  profit  made  in  1S72-73,  when  paupers  became 
millionaires  in  three  months.  Nor  do  we  expect  to  get  back  any 
of  the  money  that  they  are  taking  from  us  now  with  almost  as 
little  reason.  Perhaps  Miss  Robson’s  book  might  move  them. 
Madoc  won  a  very  nice  girl,  and  seems  to  have  had  quite  as  much 
money  as  he  wanted  to  make  himself  and  her  comfortable. 

Ben  Cramer,  Working  Jeweller.  By  Stella  Austin.  (Wells 
Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.  2s.) — Miss  Stella  Austin  is  always 
readable,  but  she  seems  to  presume  a  little  upon  this  faculty, 
A  more  loosely  put  together  story  we  have  seldom  seen.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  reach  the  end,  in  fact  the  way  is  never  tedious, 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  by  a  roundabout  route  that 
we  have  come.  There  is  the  customary  “  recognition  ”  by  way 
of  a  surprise  at  the  end,  but  it  has  done  duty  many  times  before. 

- From  the  same  publishers  we  have  Sylvia’s  Romance  (Is.),  by 

Marion  Andrews,  a  sufficiently  pleasing  tale  in  which  the  Jacobite 
conspiracies  of  1715  are  made  to  work  in  with  the  love  affairs  of 
the  heroine.  The  highwayman  of  the  period  also  plays  his  part. 
He  gives  the  occasion  for  a  rescue,  and  the  rescue  the  occasion 

for  a  romance. - On  War’s  Red  Tide.  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D., 

R.N.  (Nisbet  and  Co.  5s.) — We  have  had  a  sufficiency  of  true 
stories  of  the  war,  and  are  likely,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  plenty 
of  romances  about  it.  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  is  early  in  the  field, 
and  deservedly  favoured  as  he  is  by  young  readers,  will  doubtless 
have  a  welcome.  He  gives  us  the  customary  compounding  of  love 
and  war,  done  in  that  cheery  way  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Stable  Management  and  Exercise.  By  Captain  Horace  Hayes, 
F.R.C.V.S.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.  12s.  net.) — This  is  a  really 
admirable  book  on  the  management  of  stables  and  horses.  It  is 
distinguished  from  other  books  of  a  like  nature  which  we  have 
come  across  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  practical  maxims  and 
scientific  opinions.  There  is  no  greater  living  authority  on  the 
subject  than  Captain  Hayes;  and  he  is  convinced  that  the 
reading  public,  which  becomes  better  educated  every  day,  values 
opinions  only  when  they  are  supported  by  valid  reasons.  With¬ 
out  going  into  veterinary  matters,  there  is  hardly  a  subject  con¬ 
nected  with  stables  that  we  have  not  found  treated,  always 
clearly,  and  usually  in  an  original  way.  Rules  for  exercising  and 
working,  feeding  and  watering,  grooming,  clothing,  and  lodging 
horses  are  laid  down,  and  the  principles,  theories,  and  causes 
which  determine  them  are  all  explained.  For  this  reason,  per¬ 
haps,  the  book  is  not  very  suitable  for  the  groom  or  coachman. 


who  would  find  the  scientific  parts  rather  beyond  him.  For  the 
horse-owner  we  cannot  recommend  a  better  book. 

Chums:  an  Illustrated  Paper  for  Boys.  (Cassell  and  Co.  83.) 
— Chums  is  as  good  as  ever.  The  times  have,  of  course,  brought 
their  changes  with  them.  Men  at  the  front  take  the  pas  of 
cricketers,  football-players,  sprinters,  and  athletes  generally. 
Then  there  is  a  serial,  “Fought  Out  at  the  Front,”  by  Mr.  C. 
Heath  Hosken,  and  a  series  of  papers,  “  Under  the  Queen’3 
Flag,”  though  these  take  us  to  other  places  besides  South  Africa. 
And  in  the  miscellaneous  contents  the  South  African  business 
crops  up  again  and  again.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  At  the 
same  time,  the  features  that  make  this  periodical  a  general 
favourite  are  still  to  be  found.  Might  we  suggest  that  the 
bloodhound  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  dog  which  the  reader 
would  gather  from  one  of  the  stories  ?  He  follows  the  track  of 
a  fugitive,  but  he  is  not  ferocious.  His  name  does  him  an 
injustice. 

Tom  Wallis.  By  Louis  Becke.  (R.T.S.  5s.) — This  is  a  sea- 
story,  but  of  a  kind  that  a  landsman  may  follow  from  end  to  end. 
Mr.  Becke  is,  as  our  readers  probably  know,  entirely  at  home  in  the 
regions  of  the  Pacific.  The  whole  tribe  of  beach-combers,  traders 
in  “  blackbirds,”  wanderers  who  pass  as  shipwrecked  men,  but 
who  in  truth  have  given  the  slip  to  their  keepers  in  New  Cale¬ 
donia,  and  other  more  respectable  kinds  of  sea-going  men  are 
well  known  to  him.  He  can  reproduce  their  language,  as  far 
as  it  is  discreet  to  do  so,  and  can  describe  their  ways  of  going  on, 
with  the  same  limitation.  Altogether  this  is  about  as  spirited 
and  well  constructed  a  tale  of  adventure  as  we  have  seen  for  some 
time. 

A  Door  of  Hope.  By  Annie  L.  Gee.  (S.P.C.K.  2s.) — Eric,  the 
hero  of  this  story,  is  a  little  Dane,  who,  by  some  chance,  is  left 
behind  by  his  kinsfolk,  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  English 
family.  Here  he  shows  the  fierce  temper  of  his  race,  gets  into 
trouble,  flies  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  passionate  act,  and 
so  plunges  himself  into  another  stream  of  adventure.  This 
brings  him  into  contact  with  the  great  English  King, — for  this  is 
“  a  tale  of  the  Danish  Invasion  in  the  Reign  of  King  Alfred.”  It 
is  something  of  a  risk  to  introduce  so  majestic  a  figure  into  a 
story,  so  hard  is  it  for  the  writer  to  bo  equal  to  the  subject,  but 
Miss  Gee  has  done  her  work  with  sufficient  success. 

Imaginations.  By  Tudor  Jenks.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  3s.6d.net.) 
— There  is  plenty  of  fun  in  this  volume.  The  adventurers  who 
teach  a  savage  tribe  the  art  of  skating  on  rollers,  Merlia  With 
the  wizard  and  the  magician  (not  the  same  things,  it  would 
appear),  the  Professor  and  the  Patagonian  giant  (the  giant 
finds  a  flavour  of  originality  in  the  Professor  by  the  simple  pro¬ 
cess  of  eating  him),  and  other  whimsical  people  who  figure  in 
these  pages  are  sufficiently  good.  Is  not  the  form  of  the  book  a 
little  too  massive  ?  Did  not  Dr.  Johnson  say  something  about 
the  advantage  of  having  certain  books  of  a  size  which  admits  of 
being  held  in  the  hand  P 

Leila's  Quest,  and  What  Came  of  It.  By  Emma  Leslie. 
(S.P.C.K.  2s.  6d.) — It  was  certainly  a  little  hard  on  Mrs.  Main- 
waring  to  have  two  children  lost  at  the  same  time,  one  kid¬ 
napped  by  itinerant  showmen,  the  other  lost  in  the  “quest” 
which  she  makes  for  her  sister.  But  it  supplies  a  good  story ;  the 
two  “  recognitions  ” — and  every  one  knows  that  the  recognition 
is,  according  to  Aristotle,  a  dramatic  necessity — furnish  two 
effective  scenes.  One  is  at  the  circus,  the  other  in  the  work- 
house,  and  they  are  both  well  described. 

Brownie.  By  the  Author  of  “  Probable  Sons.”  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  2s.)—1 This  is  a  capital  story  of  child  life.  “Brownie  ” 
the  impulsive,  the  somewhat  stolid  “  Buffy,”  who  is  her  special 
charge,  and  the  romantic  Angelo  are  excellent  figures.  We  have 
called  Angelo  “  romantic,”  but  he  is  something  more.  His 
simple  faith  in  a  Divine  Helper  is  very  touching,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  test  to  which  it  is  put  when  he  makes  his  way  home — he  has 
been  kidnapped  by  an  impresario  for  the  sake  of  his  voice  —is 
a  very  effective  part  of  the  story. 

Bessie.  By  Edith  E.  Cowper.  (S.P.C.K.  2s.)— Bessie  Yowles 
has  an  admirable  lover  and  a  ne’er-do-well  brother,  and  the  one 
suffers  from  the  fault  of  the  other.  But  the  ne’er-do-well  has  his 
good  qualities,  and  these  are  effectively  brought  out  in  Miss 
Cowper’s  story.  Miss  Cowper,  indeed,  knows  something  of  the 
art  of  managing  lights  and  shadows.  There  is  no  kind  of  story 
in  which  this  is  more  needed  than  the  didactic.  The  unredeemed 
villain  is  bearable  in  the  romance,  but  a  tale  of  real  life  is  uncon¬ 
vincing  when  it  introduces  him. 

The  Three  Witches.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  (W.  and  R.  Chambers. 
3s.  6d.) — Mrs.  Molesworth’s  introductions  are  just  a  little  too 
long.  Even  the  “  Great  Wizard  of  the  North”  sometimes  boxes 
us — if  it  is  not  too  audacious  to  say  so — before  he  gets  to  his  real 
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story.  She  should  make  her  children  a  little  less  loquacious. 
They  talk  very  well,  it  is  true,  but  they  talk  too  much.  Apart 
from  this,  the  story  will  be  found  sufficiently  pleasing.  The 
oldest  “  witch”  of  all  is  a  specially  attractive  creature. 

Lone  Scar  Blockhouse.  By  F.  B.  Forester.  (S.P.C.K.  3s.) — This 
is  a  story  of  life  on  the  prairie.  The  characters  and  the  incidents 
are,  we  may  say,  familiar,  but  they  are  put  in  a  fresh  setting,  and 
are  fairly  effective.  The  lad  who  goes  by  the  nickname  of  the 
“  Seraph  ”  is  more  of  a  novelty,  and  contributes  considerably  to 
the  general  success  of  the  tale.  Surely  he  need  not  have  been 
made  so  hideous  as  he  looks  in  the  frontispiece  ! 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

TWICE  CAPTURED. 

Twice  Captured.  By  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  (W.  Black  wood  and 
Sons.  10s.  6d.) — We  may  leave  out  of  consideration  much  of  this 
volume,  not  because  it  is  without  interest  or  value,  but  because 
it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  criticism,  at  least  of  such 
criticism  as  we  feel  competent  to  exercise.  Lord  Rosslyn  has  a 
quarrel  with  the  military  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  war  correspondents  in  general  and  of  himself  in  particu¬ 
lar.  That  is  a  very  thorny  question.  There  is  not,  we  fancy,  a 
general  agreement  even  on  the  initial  proposition,  that  the  war 
correspondent  is  a  beneficial  institution,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  he  has  “  come  to  stay.”  And  there  must  be  an 
indefinite  variety  of  opinion  as  to  particular  cases ;  so  much 
depends  on  the  occasion  and  on  the  man.  Then  there  is  a  bitter 
complaint  against  the  Press  censor  at  Pretoria,  Lord  Stanley. 
Our  author  was  very  anxious  to  start  a  newspaper  in  that  place 
after  it  had  come  under  Eritish  rule,  and  Lord  Stanley  would  not 
allow  it  to  appear,  even  though  Lord  Roberts  had  said  that  he 
had  no  objection.  The  worst  grievance  seems  to  be  that  Lord 
Stanley  himself  started  a  newspaper  a  fortnight  after  Lord  Rosslyn 
had  left  the  place.  That,  we  take  it,  was  an  official  gazette,  and 
an  official  gazette  is  scarcely  a  “  paper  ”  in  the  sense  in  which  a 
professed  journalist  means  the  word.  It  is  at  least  possible  to 
imagine  that  a  journal  conducted  by  Lord  Rosslyn,  who  has  a 
way  of  saying  what  he  thinks  with  much  clearness  and  very  little 
respect  of  persons,  might  be  inconvenient.  Certainly  it  would 
have  added  considerably  to  the  censor’s  employment.  It  could 
hardly  have  appeared  without  some  supervision  ;  and  we  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  difficult  than  to  exercise  such  a  super¬ 
vision  without  offence  on  the  one  side  and  danger  on  the  other. 
Then  there  is  a  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  writer 
of  this  notice  is  one  of  the  very  few  people  in  England,  possibly 
the  only  one  outside  the  hundred  thousand  or  so  infants  that  have 
not  yet  learnt  to  talk,  who  has  neither  uttered  nor  written  any 
criticism  on  military  operations,  and  he  means  to  keep  to  the 
rule.  What  remains  is  mainly  Lord  Rosslyn’s  account  of  his 
captivity  at  Pretoria.  He  was,  indeed,  “  twice  captured,”  but 
his  first  imprisonment  lasted  but  a  short  time.  On  the  first 
occasion  he  was,  so  to  speak,  lost  on  the  veldt,  and  rode  into 
a  place  in  Boer  occupation  in  the  hope  of  “  bluffing  ”  the 
people  in  command.  In  this  he  failed,  but  he  escaped  the 
next  day.  He  escaped,  however,  only  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
Irish  detachments  that  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  Mosar’s 
Hoek  on  April  4th.  About  the  first  captivity  there  i3,  of 
course,  little  to  say,  except  that  the  Boers  into  whoso  hands 
he  fell  behaved  like  brigands,  robbing  him  of  his  personal 
property.  The  second  captivity  was  a  much  more  serious  matter, 
for  it  lasted  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  Lord  Rosslyn’s  account  of 
it  is  well  worth  serious  study.  The  exciting  part  of  it  comes 
when  Lord  Roberts  was  near  Pretoria.  On  May  29th  the  prisoners’ 
hopes  were  roused  by  hearing  a  cannonade,  which  the  experts  de¬ 
clared  was  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles  away.  Then  came  the 
request  from  the  authorities  that  twenty  British  officers  would  go 
and  keep  order  among  the  prisoners  at  Waterval.  Lord  Rosslyn, 
who  was  always  on  the  watch  for  opportunities,  obtained  leave  to 
accompany  them.  The  scene  at  the  soldiers’  camp  was  interesting ; 
one  notable  detail  being  the  tunnel  which  the  men  had  excavated 
for  escape.  It  was  to  have  been  used  the  next  day.  The  arrival 
of  the  British  army  of  relief  was  for  some  of  these  poor  fellows  a 
positive  misfortune.  They  would  probably  have  got  away  ;  as  it 
was,  they  stayed,  and  were  removed  to  Machadodorp  by  a  scandal¬ 
ous  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  Government.  Of 
all  the  scandalous  acts  of  President  Kruger  and  his  Ministers, 
this  was  one  of  the  worst.  There  are  few  more  interesting  pas¬ 
sages  in  this  interesting  book  than  Lord  Rosslyn’s  account  of 
Colonel  Blake,  of  the  Irish- American  Brigade.  Lord  Rosslyn  can 
do  justice  to  an  enemy.  Irish-Americans  are  not  exactly 
favourites  here,  but  Colonel  Blake  is  made  quite  an  attractive 
figure. 


THROUGH  FIVE  TURKISH  PROVINCES. 

Through  Five  Turkish  Provinces,  by  Mark  Sykes  (Bickers,  7s.  6d.), 
shows  that  Sir  Tatton  Sykes’s  son  has  begun  his  adventures 
early,  and  knows  how  to  rough  it  in  the  East.  It  is  not  often 
that  Cambridge  undergraduates  get  leave  of  absence  for  Lent 
term  in  order  to  visit  Baghdad  and  Mosul,  and  we  imagine  that, 
though  many  of  them  would  like  to  emulate  Mr.  Sykes  in  his 
delightfully  independent  tour,  very  few  would  come  so  triumph¬ 
antly  through  the  troubles  of  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian  travel, 
encounters  with  Bedouins  and  Kurds,  and  finally  a  sledge 
journey  across  Russian  Asia  Minor.  Beyond  this  element  of 
originality,  and  of  capacity  for  adventure,  there  is  really 
nothing  specially  noteworthy  about  this  unpretentious  little 
record.  Mr.  Sykes  is  clearly  of  a  practical,  matter-ef-fact 
turn;  he  does  not  waste  words  upon  scenery  or  antiquities, 
but  fills  his  diary  with  notes  of  the  everyday  occurrences  of  the 
road  (or  no  road),  of  the  people  he  met  and  nighted  with,  and 
the  doings  of  his  servants.  Mr.  Sykes  evidently  does  not  enter¬ 
tain  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  Oriental  mind  or  character,  as 
the  following  quotation  will  show.  He  came  across  a  grand  new 
road  near  Deir,  beside  the  Euphrates : — “  It  is  a  fine  piece  of 
work,”  he  remarks ;  “  very  broad  and  wonderfully  level.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  with  that  peculiar  perverseness 
which  characterises  Orientals  prefer  stumbling  over  rocks  and 
stones  on  one  side  or  in  a  morass  on  the  other  to  walking  on  the 
road.  But  this  is  only  one  example  of  Oriental  ‘  cussedness.’  If 
it  is  possible  to  put  a  thing  to  a  use  for  which  it  was  never 
intended  an  Oriental  will  do  it.  If  you  give  him  a  Slade-Wallace 
spade  (which  comprises  a  pick,  a  hammer,  and  a  shovel)  he 
will  most  probably  use  the  pick  as  a  pair  of  tongs,  the 
hammer  as  a  weapon,  and  the  shovel  as  a  tray  to  bring  in 
your  coffee.  If  you  point  out  that  the  shovel  is  not  a 
tray,  but  is  meant  to  dig  trenches  with  when  it  rains,  he 
will  smile  contemptuously  and  show  you  his  new  wood-chopper 
which  he  always  uses  for  that  purpose.  If  you  give  him  a  coat 
he  will  either  wear  it  the  wrong  way  about,  or  cut  off  the  sleeves 
for  gaiters  and  then  use  the  body  as  an  umbrella.”  We  fancy 
Mr.  Sykes’s  sense  of  humour,  which  is  healthily  developed,  must 
have  run  away  with  him  about  the  spade ;  but  there  i3  little 
exaggeration  in  the  following  account  of  some  Persian  pilgrims  : 
— “  The  people  were  interesting  but  fluent  liars  of  the  first  order. 
From  three  different  people  I  received  the  following  answers  as 
to  the  distance  between  Baghdad  and  Teheran.  The  first  said 
it  was  twenty-two,  the  second  forty,  the  third  thirty  days’  journey. 
I  was  also  told  that  the  weather  they  had  had  was  beautiful ; 
that  there  was  snow  ten  feet  deep  all  the  way  ;  and  that  there 
was  continual  rain.  One  of  the  muleteers,  who  was  certainly  the 
ugliest  man  I  have  ever  seen  in  Asia,  sat  in  my  kitchen  tent  and 
described  to  me  the  road  between  Baghdad  and  Mosul  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  traverse.  He  began  by  telling  me  that  many, 
very  many  Europeans  made  use  of  it  every  year,  perhaps  some 
three  thousand  ;  but  when  pressed  he  modified  this  and  said  that 
he  had  known  two  European  gentlemen  go  by  it  two  years  before. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  fearfully  dangerous ;  that  no  one 
ever  travelled  by  it  and  lived ;  that,  in  fact,  one  Kurd  from  that 
country  would  rob  a  caravan  of  five  hundred  bold  men  like  him¬ 
self  !  ”  In  the  sequel  Mr.  Svke3  had  some  rather  exciting 
experiences,  and  had  to  display  his  rifle  and  revolver  pretty 
often ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  would  rather  be  shot  at  by  Kurds 
than  foregather  with  an  Armenian  : — “  The  Armenian  inspires 
one  with  feelings  of  contempt  and  hatred  which  the  most  un¬ 
prejudiced  would  find  it  hard  to  crush.  His  cowardice,  his 
senseless  untruthfulness,  the  depth  of  his  intrigue,  his  lack  of 
one  manly  virtue,  his  helplessness  in  danger,  his  natural  and 
instinctive  treachery,  together  form  so  vile  a  character  that  pity 
is  stifled  and  judgment  outbalanced.”  We  certainly  cannot 
consider  Mr.  Sykes  unprejudiced,  but  it  is  odd  how  similarly 
the  Armenians  strike  widely  different  observers.  The  Turks,  on 
the  other  hand,  appealed  to  the  traveller’s  respect,  at  least  in 
the  matters  of  good-breeding  and  hospitality — he  had  a  charming 
experience  in  the  house  of  a  veteran  of  Plevna — whilst  in  Russian 
Asia  he  met  with  unqualified  “  insolence  and  stupidity,”  had  his 
pockets  turned  out  and  robbed,  his  saddlebags  opened,  and  the 
contents  strewn  about,  and  suffered  all  the  indignities  of  a 
brutal  Customs-house.  Of  course,  his  experience  is  not  extensive, 
and  he  was  to  some  extent  disabled  by  linguistic  obstacles  ;  still, 
there  is  something  in  first  impressions,  especially  when  they 
are  put  down  in  unvarnished  colours,  just  as  they  come. 
Mr.  Sykes  writes  very  well,  in  a  bright,  easy  style  ;  he  is  careful 
about  Arabic  words,  and  has  his  views  about  majuscules ; 
his  book  is  illustrated  by  excellent  reproductions  of  some  of  his 
capital  photographs,  and  is  printed  to  perfection  at  the  Chiswick 
Press. 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  SAINTS  OF  THE  SEE  OF  ROME. 

The  Primitive  Saints  of  the  See  of  Rome.  By  F.  W.  Puller,  of 
the  Society  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley.  Third  Edition. 
(Longmans  and  Co.  16s.) — We  welcome  the  third  edition 
of  this  very  able  work,  which  is  an  honour  to  Anglican 
scholarship.  Doubtless  there  are  High  Church  implications 
involved  therein  which  it  would  be  hard  to  sustain,  and  some 
positions  taken  up  whose  flank  might  be  attacked  and  turned  by 
criticism.  But  the  whole  book  is  so  fair  and  calm,  the  contro¬ 
versy  is  carried  on  in  so  excellent  a  tone,  the  writer  is  so  mani¬ 
festly  trying  to  get  at  the  truth,  that  one  could  wish  (after 
surveying  the  history  of  vindictive  theological  conflict)  that  the 
Christian  spirit  which  pervades  this  entire  work  had  charac¬ 
terised  all  religious  thinkers.  In  essence,  Mr.  Puller’s  idea 
is  to  test  the  claims  of  the  Papal  See  in  the  light  of  the 
Saints  and  Fathers  of  the  Church.  If  the  powers  of  the 
Papacy  are  and  always  have  been  what  the  Vatican  Decrees 
have  declared,  we  shall  find  clear  guidance  and  full  confirmation 
from  the  writings  of  the  great  saints.  But  as  a  plain  matter  of 
fact,  we  do  not.  Such  is  the  contention  of  this  work,  which 
examines  the  great  crucial  cases  on  which  Rome  relies.  Two 
important  cases  are  first  dealt  with, — the  Paschal  controversy  and 
the  supposed  testimony  of  Irenteus.  As  regards  the  former,  we 
find  that  the  Pope  endeavoured  to  get  the  Churches  of  Asia  to 
observe  the  Roman  Easter,  and  in  particular  threatened  Polycrates 
with  excommunication  for  disobedience.  Polycrates  declined,  and 
Jerome,  writing  his  Life,  “  says  nothing  about  rebellion  or  any 
other  wrongdoing,”  as  he  would  had  he  held  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
supremacy.  Mr.  Puller  turns  the  treatise  of  Irenseus,  “  Against 
all  Heretics,”  which  Romanists  appeal  to,  against  them.  The 
saint,  who  derived  so  closely  from  St.  John,  treats  the  Churches  of 
Smyrna  a  Ephesus  as  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  Rome, 
and  his  language  regarding  the  latter,  while  admitting  the  sense 
of  what  our  author  calls  “  firstness,”  excludes  the  meaning 
of  ultimate  jurisdiction.  The  apostolic  tradition  is  preserved  in 
the  Roman  Church,  but  by  whom  ?  “  By  the  infallible  Pope  ? 

No  !  by  those  Christians  who  have  come  to  Rome  from  the  other 
local  Churches.”  The  witness  of  Cyprian  and  his  controversy 
with  Pope  Stephen,  and  the  testimony  of  Augustine  to  Cyprian 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in  Africa,  are  fully  set  forth, 
and  the  same  conclusion  derived,  that  these  saints  knew  nothing 
of  the  Papal  power  supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  Christ  to  St. 
Peter.  Christ’s  own  command  to  Peter  recorded  in  the  Gospel 
is  then  dealt  with,  as  is  the  first  Council  of  the  Church  in 
Jerusalem,  when  not  only  did  St.  Paul  withstand  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles  “  to  his  face,”  but  St,  James,  not  St.  Peter,  presided 
and  delivered  what  Rome  would  now  call  the  “  allocution.” 
These  are  specimens  of  the  large  body  of  evidence  collected  by 
the  learned  author.  How,  then,  did  Papal  claims  arise 
and  grow  to  such  proportions  ?  it  may  be  asked.  The 
answer  is  that  the  gradual  growth  of  the  great  centralised 
power  we  call  the  Papacy  was  due  to  political,  not  to 
religious,  causes.  Perhaps  these  political  causes  were  in  some 
degree  more  inevitable,  even  more  justifiable,  than  our  author 
supposes.  The  position,  e.g.,  of  Gregory  the  Great,  a  pillar  of 
moral  authority  amid  a  world  of  strife  and  chaos,  could  scarcely 
but  build  up  the  secular  power  of  Rome.  But  in  any  case  the 
main  contention  is  sound,  that  Rome  built  up  her  centralised 
system  under  the  Popes  because  she  inherited  her  centralised 
political  system  under  the  Emperors.  She  has  been  the  “  ghost 
of  the  Roman  Empire,”  as  Hobbes  said.  The  examination  of  the 
forged  documents  by  which  this  Papal  claim  has  been  supported 
forms  a  part  of  this  work.  No  Romanist  can  find  fault  with  Mr. 
Puller’s  tone  or  method  of  reasoning,  and  he  will  find  it  hard  to 
refute  his  arguments. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  CLIMBING  BOYS. 

The  Last  of  the  Climbing  Boys  :  an  Autobiography.  By  George 
Elson.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford.  (John  Long. 
63.) — Most  men  who  have  passed  middle  life,  especially  those 
who  were  born  and  reared  in  the  Midland  Counties,  can  remember 
that  when  they  were  young  the  sweep  was  always  accompanied  by 
a  little  boy,  who  climbed  up  the  chimney  inside  with  a  brush  and  a 
scraper,  which  he  waved  out  of  the  top  of  the  chimney,  if  it  was 
too  narrow  there  for  him  to  put  his  head  through,  as  a  sign  that 
he  had  done  his  work.  Not  only  so,  but  sweeps  figured  largely 
in  the  nursery  literature  of  the  time,  which  frequently  contained 
references  to  boys  being  stolen  by,  or  bought  by,  sweeps  for  the 
purpose  of  climbing  chimneys.  One  such  ran  somewhat  as 
follows  : — 

“  Little  Tommy  Torment 
Did  many  cruel  things; 

He  caught  the  Hies  to  play  with. 

And  then  pulled  off  their  wings. 


Mamma  was  very  aDgry, 

And  sold  him  to  a  sweep  ; 

And  now  up  chimneys  dark  and  drear 
Must  Tommy  ToriheDt  creep.” 

But  the  sweep  literature  culminated  in  that  great  classic,  "  The 
Water  Babies,”  which  has  made  Tom  and  Grimes  household 
words  among  us,  and  which  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  what 
is  now  a  trade  of  the  past,  all  chimneys  being  now  cleaned  by 
machinery.  It  is,  however,  always  of  interest  to  be  able  to 
regard  any  subject  from  the  inside,  and  we  are  pleased  that  the 
author  of  the  book  before  us,  who  followed  the  profession  of  a 
sweep,  boy  and  man,  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  should 
have  given  his  own  experiences  to  the  world  in  book  form;  and. 
apart  from  the  main  subject,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  an 
interesting  and  readable  book.  He  was  born  at  Northampton  in 
1833,  the  son  of  a  hawker ;  and  he  and  his  brother  followed  a 
vagrant  life  for  some  years,  not  unfrequently  leaving  home  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  supporting  themselves  by  any  odd  jobs  they 
could  meet  with,  till  they  fell  in  with  a  sweep,  who  initiated 
them  into  his  business.  Into  the  details  respecting  the  work  of 
a  boy  in  sweeping  chimneys,  and  discussions  on  the  structure  of 
chimneys,  and  the  causes  and  treatment  of  chimney  fires,  &c.,  we 
cannot  here  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  being  a  chimney¬ 
sweeper’s  boy  Mr.  Elson  afterwards  became  a  master  sweep,  a 
teetotaler,  a  reformer,  and  the  secretary  of  a  Mutual  Instruction 
Society  at  Teddington.  But  as  he  grew  older  he  found  the 
business  of  a  chimney-sweep  too  trying,  so  he  set  up  as  a  shop¬ 
keeper  for  a  short  time  at  Hereford ;  but  he  did  not  long 
continue  that  employment,  but  engaged  himself  as  shampooer  in 
a  Turkish  bath,  and  swimming-master;  and  from  this  took  to  mas¬ 
sage  ;  and  at  this  point  our  author,  having  worked  himself  up  to  a 
position  of  comparative  wealth  and  independence,  parts  company 
with  us.  He  met  with  many  adventures  and  many  curious 
characters  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  anecdotes  about  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  general  observations  on  its  various 
incidents  (including  the  Turkish  bath),  lend  great  variety  to  his 
pages. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

English  Composition  :  a  Manual  of  Theory  and  Practice.  By  L. 
Cope  Cornford.  (David  Nutt.  3s.  6d.) — To  teach  composition  is 
not  an  easy  matter,  but  that  in  no  wise  exonerates  the  teachers 
who  have  neglected  this  important  subject.  It  is  not,  as  they 
are  fond  of  averring,  an  incommunicable  gift,  but  can  be 
taught  just  as  grammar  and  mathematics  can.  It  is  true  that 
you  cannot  implant  in  a  child  the  style  of  a  Raleigh,  a  De 
Quincey,  a  Macaulay,  or  a  W  alter  Pater — if  you  try  you  will 
only  produce  a  grotesque  parody,  for  their  styles  are  part  of 
their  personality  and  grow  from  within — but  you  can  teach  him, 
provided  he  is  moderately  intelligent,  to  form  a  style  of  his  own, 
by  making  him  select  and  arrange  his  material  with  care,  and 
choose  out  of  a  large  vocabulary,  which  is  itself  only  a  matter  of 
reading  and  observation,  the  words  and  combinations  that  will 
best  convey  the  exact  idea  that  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  in  this 
the  analysis  of  recognised  styles  is  of  the  greatest  use.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  teaching  composition  is  that  the  teacher 
should  be  in  a  position  to  help  and  correct  the  pupil,— 
which  is  not  always  the  case.  Mr.  Cornford’s  book,  which 
contains  a  large  number  of  analysed  examples,  endeavours  to 
lay  down  in  broad  outline  the  principles  upon  which  the  art  of 
composition  rests,  and  to  mark  out  the  path  that  the  student 
should  follow  in  setting  about  any  piece  of  composition.  Thus, 
given  the  subject,  he  distinguishes  four  essential  factors  of  com¬ 
position, — viz.,  invention,  which  suggests  the  possible  modes  of 
treatment,  and  depends  on  imagination ;  selection,  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  special  treatment  to  be  adopted,  and  depends  on 
judgment;  disposition,  which  orders  the  matter  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  treatment  adopted,  and  depends  on  method;  and 
finally  diction,  which  clothes  the  whole  in  language,  and  depends 
on  taste.  We  must  confess  that  here  judgment,  method,  and 
taste  appear  to  us  very  much  the  same  thing,  and  subsequent 
pages  do  not  altogether  convince  us  of  the  author’s  powers  of 
analysis.  Thus,  having  divided  composition  into  five  “  orders  ” — 
viz.,  story,  description,  dialogue,  letter,  and  essay — in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  which  he  suggests  many  sound  principles,  some  of  which 
are  none  the  better  known  for  being  as  old  as  Aristotle,  Mr.  Corn- 
ford  finds  a  “  problem  ”  to  be  the  foundation  stone  of  narrative. 
Many  stories,  no  doubt,  rest  on  problems,  but  apart  from 
the  subjective  problem  of  how  the  narrative  shall  be  composed 
— and  we  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  author  has 
steered  clear  of  the  confusion — we  doubt  the  universality 
of  the  proposition.  In  any  case,  it  does  not  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  for  it  is  not  into  a  “problem”  that  a  story 
ultimately  resolves  itself,  but  into  some  fundamental  idea 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  particular  circumstances  that  form 
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the  narrative, — often,  for  instance,  upon  the  sympathy  or  incom¬ 
patibility  of  two  characters,  or  the  discord  of  a  character  and  its 
surroundings.  The  problem  necessitates  the  existence  of  a  plot ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  the  plot  merely  exists  to  illustrate  the  idea. 
The  style  in  which  Mr.  Cornford  writes  is  very  elementary 
(rather  too  much  so  for  the  subject,  it  seems  to  us,  but  the 
author  is  a  practical  teacher  and  ought  to  know)  ;  the  book,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  of  service,  if  only  on  account  of  the  admirably 
selected  and  arranged  extracts,  which  form  the  greater  bulk  of 
the  slender  volume. 


WITH  THE  BOER  FORCES. 

With  the  Boer  Forces.  By  Howard  C.  Hillegas.  (Methuen  and 
Co.  6s.) — The  author  of  this  book  is  an  intelligent  American 
journalist  whose  duties  carried  him  to  the  Boer  side  in  the  late 
war.  His  sympathies  are  frankly  with  the  Boers.  “  I  spent  many 
weeks  with  them  in  their  laagers,  commandos,  and  homes,  and  I 
have  none  but  the  happiest  recollections  of  my  sojourn  in  the  Boer 
country.  The  generals  and  burghers,  from  the  late  Commandant- 
General  Joubert  to  the  veriest  Takhaar,  were  extremely  courteous 
and  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  their 
actions.  In  all  my  experiences  with  them  I  never  saw  one 
maltreat  a  prisoner,  or  a  wounded  man,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
observed  many  of  their  acts  of  kindness  and  mercy  to  their 
opponents.”  Yet  Mr.  Hillegas  obviously  desires  to  be  strictly 
impartial,  and  his  sincerity  in  this  respect  is  unquestionable. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  information  he  supplies  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  his  opinion.  Some  of  that,  it  is  true,  is  not  very  fresh ; 
we  had  known  before  Mr.  Hillegas  wrote  that  “  the  Boer  Army 
fought  with  guns  and  gunpowder,  but  it  had  no  discipline,  no 
drills,  no  forms,  no  standards,  and  not  even  a  roll-call.  It  wa3  an 
enlarged  edition  of  the  hunting  parties  which  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  went  into  the  Zoutpansberg  in  search  of  game— it  was  a 
massive  aggregation  of  lion-hunters.”  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  a  fuller  and  more  systematic  account  of  the  part  played 
in  the  war  by  the  foreign  auxiliaries  of  the  Boers,  nearly 
nine  thousand  in  all,  including  six  thousand  Afrikanders,  than 
has  previously  been  supplied  anywhere.  Mr.  Hillegas  testifies 
that  the  French  legionaries  were  of  more  actual  service  to  the 
Boers  than  those  of  any  other  nationality,  because  they  were 
given  the  opportunities  of  doing  valuable  service.  He  speaks 
highly  of  the  adventurer  Viscount  Villebois-Mareuil,  who  was 
killed  at  Boshof  in  April,  saying  that  he  was  “  an  exceptionally 
brave  man,  a  fine  soldier,  and  a  gentleman  whose  friendship  was 
prized.”  Mr.  Hillegas  has  not  much  that  is  positively  new  to  say 
of  the  military  system — or  want  of  system — of  the  Boers.  But  he 
gives  a  good  illustration  of  individual  initiative  among  the 
burghers.  At  Modderspruit  two  young  Boers — Lieutenant 
Oelfse,  of  the  State  Artillery,  and  Reginald  Sheppard,  of  the 
Pretoria  commando — observed  a  strong  force  of  the  British 
advancing  towards  a  kopje  where  the  Krugersdorp  commando 
was  concealed.  “  The  two  men  saw  that  the  Krugersdorpers 
would  be  cut  off  in  a  short  time  if  they  were  not  informed  of  the 
British  advance,  so  they  determined  to  plunge  across  the  open 
veldt  six  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy’s  guns  and  tell  them 
of  their  danger.  No  officer  could  have  compelled  the  men 
to  undertake  such  a  hazardous  journey  across  a  bullet- 
swept  plain,  but  Oelfse  and  Sheppard  acted  on  their  own 
responsibility,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Krugersdorp  com¬ 
mando  without  being  hit,  and  gave  to  the  commandant  the  in¬ 
formation  which  undoubtedly  saved  him  and  his  men  from  being 
captured.”  Mr.  Hillegas’s  book  is  also  valuable  for  its  pen-and-ink 
portraits  of  the  generals  who  figured  in  the  war.  Occasionally 
he  writes  of  them  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  female  novelist,  as 
when  he  sentimentalises  over  the  personal  magnetism  of  Louis 
Botha.  “  Strangers  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  loved  him. 
There  was  an  indescribable  something  about  him  which  caused 
men  looking  at  him  for  the  first  time  to  pledge  their  friendship 
for  all  time.  The  light  in  his  blue  eyes  seemed  to  mesmerise 
men,  to  draw  them,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  him.”  But  the  bulk 
of  his  sketches  are  written  less  effusively. 


BLANK  VERSE  LYRICS. 

Blank  Verse  Lyrics,  and  other  Poems.  By  a  Colonial  Professor. 
(Nutt.  2s.  fid.) — The  title  of  these  poems  challenges  attention, 
and  the  student  of  verse  is  immediately  interested.  If  there  is 
cne  thing  easily  demonstrable  by  logic  on  a  priori  gro  unds,  it 
is  the  superiority  of  unrhymed  poetry  over  rhymed.  A  posteriori, 
in  the  concrete  instance,  this  position  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
establish,  except  in  regard  to  the  drama.  The  work  which  has 
been  done  in  blank  verse  by  poets  of  outstanding  eminence 
in  this  century  is  precisely  that  part  of  their  work  which 
seems  inclined  to  drop  out  of  sight.  Take  the  cases  of 


Wordsworth  and  Browning,  to  begin  with, — is  it  not  at 'least 
plausible  to  assert  that  “  The  Excursion  ”  and  “  The  Ring  and 
the  Book”  owe  their  only  chance  of  survival  to  the  rhymed 
poetry  of  their  authors  ?  Take  Shelley  ;  take  even  Tennyson, — 
the  Idylls  were  in  their  day  enormously  successful,  and  yet  it  is 
rather  to  “  Maud  ”  and  to  “In  Memoriam  ”  that  believers  look 
for  the  poet’s  hope  of  immortality.  Still,  nothing  that  Tennyson 
wrote  is  likely  to  outlast  “  Ulysses  ”  or  “  Tithonus,”  and  in 
these  poems  blank  verse  was  put  to  a  use  that  approached  the 
lyrical.  Moreover,  as  every  one  knows,  Tennyson  repeatedly 
introduced  into  his  blank  verse  narrative  poems,  pure  lyrics 
written  in  unrhymed  verse,  of  which  “  Tears,  Idle  Tears  ”  is  only 
the  best-known  example.  This  device  of  giving  to  the  ordinary 
unrhymed  decasyllabic  line  a  more  definitely  rhythmic  pulsation 
by  a  subtle  grouping  of  accents,  and  of  enhancing  the  effect  by 
repetition  so  as  to  produce  stanzas,  is  one  which  the  poet  in¬ 
vented  for  himself.  Milton,  no  doubt,  could  have  don  e  it,  but 
the  artifice  was  not  consonant  with  his  severe  harmonies ; 
and  very  few  other  poets  have  attained  sufficient  skill  with  this 
difficult  instrument.  The  “  Golden  Treasury  ”  contains  two 
examples  of  the  unrhymed  lyric:  Collins’s  “Ode  to  Evening” 
— a  kind  of  Horatian  stanza,  which  was  enthusiastically  praised 
by  Palgrave,  but,  in  our  judgment,  disappoints  the  ear  with  a 
continued  suggestion  of  rhyme — and  Lamb’s  pathetic  lines  with 
their  queer  dragging  cadence,  “  I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had 
companions,”  which  produce  the  same  effect  of  a  recurring  stanza 
as  Tennyson  achieved,  though  a  stanza  of  infinitely  less  range 
and  complexity  than  his.  With  these  models  before  him,  the 
“  Colonial  Professor  ”  might  have  achieved  something  that 
should  have  a  high  technical  interest.  But,  unluckily,  all  his 
unrhymed  poems  appear  to  us  mere  passages  of  ordinary  com¬ 
petent  blank  verse,  full  of  Tennysonian  echoes.  Any  one  of  them 
might  perfectly  well  be  an  excerpt  taken  from  some  longer  com¬ 
position  ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  else  they  are,  they  are  not 
lyrics,  for  a  lyric,  the  complete  expression  of  a  single  mood,  is 
essentially  an  organic  whole,  that  cannot  possibly  be  taken  for 
the  creditable  specimen  of  a  larger  lump.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  deny  to  the  writer  of  this  volume  a  competent  skill  in  verse, 
but  he  has  made  things  too  easy  for  himself.  To  write  verse,  as 
he  writes  it,  with  here  and  there  a  good  line  among  lines  that 
are  passable  and  scan  correctly,  is  a  long  way  easier  than  writing 
even  decent  prose.  He  should  lay  to  heart  Gautier’s  utterance  : — 

“  Pi  du  rhythme  commode, 

Comme  un  soulier  trop  grand, 

Du  mode 

Que  tout  pied  quitte  et  prend.” 

Lyrics  can  be  written,  we  are  certain,  in  unrhymed  English, 
but  only  by  a  reversion  to  the  old  Saxon  type  of  metre,  with  its 
strong  stresses  and  its  linking  alliterations.  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips,  indeed,  has  published  at  least  one  exquisite  lyric, 
written  in  a  stanza  that  employed  no  rhyme,  and  based  itself 
purely  on  accent ;  but  the  example  is  not  an  easy  one  to  follow. 
Poetry  has  always  danced,  must  always  dance,  in  fetters ;  that 
is  the  plain  truth  of  it.  To  go  back  to  Gautier  : — 

“  Oul,  l’ceuvre  sort  plus  belle 

D’une  forme  au  travail 
Rebelle, 

Yers,  marbre,  onyx,  Cmail.” 


GREENWICH  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  By  E.  Walter 
Maunder.  Illustrated.  (R.T.S.  5s.) — Mr.  Maunder,  who  is 

already  known  as  a  pleasant  popular  exponent  of  the  fas¬ 
cinating  science  of  astronomy,  has  devoted  the  leisure  of  his 
hard-working  life  as  an  assistant  at  Greenwich  to  writing  a  most 
excellent  account  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  which  he  modestly 
calls  “  a  glance  at  its  history  and  work.”  He  begins  by  describing 
the  life  of  the  eight  Astronomers-Royal,  from  Flamsteed  to  Mr. 
Christie,  under  whose  guidance  the  Observatory  has  been  shaped 
into  its  present  form  as  the  headquarters  of  that  astronomy  which 
aims  at  practical  results  in  regard  to  navigation.  In  the  opening 
chapter  he  shows  us  how  the  Observatory  was  established  by 
Charles  II.,  a  King  whose  intelligent  interest  in  scientific  work 
is  too  often  forgotten  by  those  who  quote  Rochester’s  libellous 
epigram :  a  Monarch  who  founded  the  Royal  Society  and  the 
Greenwich  Observatory  can  hardly  be  said  never  to  have  done  a 
wise  thing  by  those  who  look  back  across  two  centuries  and  see 
what  has  sprung  from  those  two  foundations.  It  was  on  the 
King’s  own  initiative,  too,  that  he  did  it.  “  I  was  told,”  writes 
Flamsteed,  “  that,  my  letters  being  shown  King  Charles, 
he  started  at  the  assertion  of  the  fixed  stars’  places  being 
false  in  the  catalogue;  said,  with  some  vehemence,  ‘He  must 
have  them  anew  observed,  examined,  and  corrected  for  the  use 
of  his  seamen ;  ’  and  further  (when  it  was  urged  to  him  how 
necessary  it  was  to  have  a  good  stock  of  observations  taken  for 
correcting  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  the  planets)  with  the 
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same  earnestness,  *  he  must  have  it  done.’  And  when  he  was 
asked  who  could  or  should  do  it  ?  ‘  The  same  person  (says  he) 
that  informs  you  of  them.’  ”  So  Flamsteed  was  appointed  “  to 
apply  himself  with  the  most  exact  care  and  diligence  to  the 
rectifying  the  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  the  places 
of  the  fixed  stars,  so  as  to  find  out  the  so-much-desired  longitude 
of  places  for  the  perfecting  the  art  of  navigation.”  Greenwich 
is  still  engaged  on  this  work.  Though  it  is  now  done  with  a 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  Flamsteed  never  dreamed,  every 
new  improvement  does  but  point  the  way  to  another  refinement. 
Mr.  Maunder  draws  an  admirable  distinction  between  the  work  of 
Greenwich  and  that  of  other  observatories.  Elsewhere  astronomers 
may  sweep  the  sky  for  new  planets  or  spend  laborious  but 
delightful  hours  in  searching  the  show-places  of  the  heavens, — 
“  the  vivid  green  light  of  the  groat  Orion  nebula  —  that 
marvellous  mass  of  glowing,  curdling,  emerald  cloud — or  the  in¬ 
describable  magnificence  of  the  myriad  suns  that  cluster  like 
Swarming  bees  or  the  grapes  of  Eshcol  in  the  constellation  of 
Hercules.”  But  at  Greenwich  they  never  forget  that  we  are  the 
first  of  sea- Powers,  and  that  our  chief  duty  in  astronomy  is  to 
make  navigation  easier  for  the  ships  of  all  nations.  The  close 
connection  between  Greenwich  and  the  Navy  is  well  brought  out 
in  Mr.  Maunder’s  pages,  which  contain  an  informal  but  very 
interesting  history  of  the  growth  of  exact  navigation.  It  is  only 
of  late  years  that  any  work  has  been  admitted  to  Greenwich 
which  had  not  a  direct  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  even  now  the 
study  of  physical  astronomy,  though  the  most  interesting  to 
people  in  general,  is  there  kept  rigorously  down  to  a  minimum. 
Mr.  Maunder’s  later  chapters  describe  the  work  now  done  at 
Greenwich  in  detail,  and  give  not  only  a  lively  picture  of  the 
inside  of  the  jealously  guarded  Observatory,  but  a  graceful  sketch 
of  a  great  part  of  modern  astronomy. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  CHINA. 

The  People  of  China.  By  J.  W.  Robertson-Scott.  (Methuen 
and  Co.  3s.  6d.) — In  a  small  volume  of  180  pages  Mr.  Iiobertson- 
Scott  has  collected  a  great  quantity  of  information  about  the 
mysterious  China,  as  to  which  we  seem  to  be  always  learning 
and  always  confessing  our  ignorance.  He  modestly  disclaims 
any  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  only  asks  to  be 
considered  a  “transmitter”  of  other  people’s  experience  and 
thought.  As  such  he  has  certainly  accomplished  a  useful  work, 
particularly  valuable  in  view  of  the  large  size  and  price  of  most 
of  the  really  trustworthy  books  on  China,  which  puts  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  many  ordinary  readers.  It  is  chiefly  as  a  book  of 
reference  for  the  history — both  remote  and  recent — of  China, 
and  for  the  outline  of  its  Constitution,  that  this  little  book  will 
be  found  useful,  for  when  he  attempts  to  describe  the  character 
of  the  Chinese,  and  still  more  to  forecast  the  future  of  their 
country,  Mr.  Robertson-Scott  can  hardly  fail  to  give  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  superficiality,  seeing  that  all  his  opinions  are  given  in  a 
succession  of  short  extracts  from  books,  speeches,  and  magazine 
articles.  He  has  nevertheless  been  careful  to  go  to  the  best 
authorities  for  information,  and  the  names  of  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
Dr.  Morrison,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  one  or  two  more 
give  weight  to  even  fragmentary  quotations  from  their  writings. 
On  the  whole  the  impression  left  by  the  book  is  more 
favourable  to  the  Chinese  than  we  might  have  expected 
in  the  light  of  Dr.  Morrison’s  letters  from  Pekin.  At  least  it 
seems  to  be  clear  that  in  the  face  of  our  own  very  imperfect 
civilisation,  and  the  memory  of  our  grievous  mistakes  in  dealing 
with  China,  it  does  not  become  us  to  abuse  indiscriminately  a 
people  who  have  the  dignity  of  an  age-long  history  behind  them, 
and  whose  reputation  in  matters  of  commerce  and  intelligent 
self-government  i3  singularly  clean.  Again  and  again,  in  reading 
Mr.  Robertson-Scott’s  clear  epitome  of  their  history  and  govern¬ 
ment,  we  are  brought  up  short  by  amazement  at  the  vitality  of  a 
nation,  “  the  fathers  of  which  invented  the  compass  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Aristotle  ;  printed  their  Classics  five  centuries 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Caxton ;  established  the  coinage  of  the 
square-holed  copper  cash,  which  are  still  practically  the  only 
currency  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  several  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  Era ;  ”  and  is  still  alive  and  vigorous  to  assimilate 
or  reject  the  fruits  of  the  more  rapid  developments  of  Western 
peoples.  Assuredly  it  is  wise,  as  well  as  deeply  interesting,  to 
learn  all  we  can  about  such  a  nation,  and  we  may  well  use  Mr. 
Robertson-Scott’s  handbook  as  a  very  good  basis  on  which  to 
found  our  further  studies. 


BIRD  GODS. 

Bird  Gods.  By  Charles  de  Kay.  With  an  Accompaniment  of 
Decorations  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.  (Harry  R.  Allenson. 
7s.  Gd.l— The  author  remarks  in  his  preface :  “  In  the  studv  of 


man’s  groping  toward  religious  belief,  one  factor  has  been  much 
neglected :  the  influence  of  birds  and  beast3  on  what  may  be 
called  prehistoric  religion.”  He  has,  therefore,  written  an 
amusing,  if  somewhat  unconvincing,  book  in  illustration  of  the 
proposition  that  birds  were  regarded  as  supernatural  beings  by 
prehistoric  nations,  and  worshipped  as  gods  ;  and  that  as  civili¬ 
sation  advanced  they  were  anthropomorphised  as  gods  and  heroes, 
while  still  retaining  traces  of  their  original  bird  origin.  The 
chief  birds  discussed  are  the  dove,  the  woodpecker,  the  cuckoo, 
the  peacock,  the  swan,  and  the  eagle,  and  the  author's  illus¬ 
trations  of  his  thesis  are  taken  from  the  mythology  and 
epic  poetry  of  Greece,  Rome,  Persia,  Ireland,  Esthonia,  Fin¬ 
land,  &c.  But  folklore  is  a  very  extensive  subject,  and  it 
is  very  easy  for  analogy-hunting  to  lead  incautious  speculators 
to  the  strangest  conclusions.  One  writer  will  maintain  that 
all  religion  and  all  occultism  have  no  better  foundation  than 
the  lowest  prehistoric  barbarism ;  another,  that  all  ancient 
literature  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  prehistoric  destruction 
of  the  earth  by  comets ;  another,  that  the  whole  Bible  is 
full  of  allusions  to  Herodotus’s  story  of  the  robbery  of  the 
treasury  of  King  Rhampsinitus,  and  so  on.  Consequently,  when 
Mr.  de  Kay  tells  us  that  because  the  cuckoo  lays  its  eggs 
in  other  birds’  nests  it  was  supposed  not  to  know  its  own 
relations,  and  that  this  explains  stories  of  unnatural  relation¬ 
ships,  such  as  those  of  GMipus  and  Kullervo,  and  shows  that 
these  heroes  were  originally  regarded  as  cuckoos,  we  must  confess 
to  feeling  a  little  sceptical.  Nor  are  we  convinced  that  anybody 
who  may  have  carried  his  father  out  of  danger  is  necessarily  a 
bird,  yet  Mr.  de  Kay  writes  :  “  And  in  her  son  YEneas  certain 
bird-traits  occur,  such  as  his  bearing  his  father  Anchises  on  his 
back,  which  resembles  the  carrying  off  by  the  phoenix  of  his  parent 
bird.”  He  also  offers  a  new  explanation  of  the  much-debated 
custom  of  the  couvade  :  “We  may  guess  that  it  began  with  the 
observation  that  male  birds  assisted  in  the  brooding  of  the  eggs.” 
On  his  own  lines,  a  far  more  plausible  explanation  would  seem  to 
be  that  many  male  birds  only  assume  their  distinctive  plumage 
during  the  pairing  season.  But  while  we  have  read  Mr.  de 
Kay’s  book  with  amusement  and  perhaps  instruction,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  adopt  all  his  views  as  to  the  pre-eminent  importance 
of  birds  in  the  study  of  mythology  and  folklore. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  CIVILISATION. 

The  Science  of  Civilisation.  By  Cecil  Balfour  Phipson.  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  and  Co.  10s.  6d.  net.) — The  title  is  a  little  too 
ambitious  for  this  work,  although  in  some  ways  it  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  suggestive  volume,  coming  iDto  direct  collision,  as  it 
does,  with  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the  so-called  classic  political 
economy.  Mr.  Phipson  considers  himself  to  have  made  good  his 
three  main  aims.  Practically,  he  seeks  to  show  the  principles 
upon  which  alone  a  government  can  enable  its  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  to  provide  itself  with  an  abundant  supply  of  food. 
Theoretically,  he  seeks  to  show  the  falsity  of  (1)  the  Malthusian 
theory  of  population,  which  he  does  easily,  though  he  is  unable 
to  substitute  any  true  law  of  population ;  (2)  the  Roman  theory 
of  justice  by  which  the  State  enforces  the  payment  of  private 
debts, — Mr.  Phipson  is  of  opinion  that  Roman  juristic  tradition 
and  influence  have  been  by  no  means  the  beneficent  power  it  has 
been  customary  to  assume;  (3)  the  philosophic  theory  of 
human  nature,  which  asserts  that  reason  is  man’s  sufficient  guide 
for  conduct.  Mr.  Phipson  is  here  inclined  to  assert  with  Mr. 
Balfour  that  tradition  and  moral  feeling  are  truer  actual  guides 
than  the  analytic  reason.  We  quite  agree,  but  in  the  first  place 
there  is  no  ultimate  quarrel  between  the  emotions  and  the  reason, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  pure 
reliance  on  reason  is  the  “  philosophic  theory  of  man.”  The 
“  categorical  imperative  ”  of  Kant,  the  moral  feeling  doctrine  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  “faith ’’theory  of  Jacobi,  are  examples  of  a  quite 
different  philosophy.  In  the  third  part  of  this  book  Mr.  Phipson 
seeks  to  reconcile  Christian  ethics  with  scientific  economic;,  and 
to  show  that  no  political  economy  will  stand  apart  from  belief  in 
the  divine  righteousness  and  government  of  the  world.  This  is, 
of  course,  the  great  problem  of  our  age,  and  while  we  cannot  say 
that  our  author  has  solved  it,  we  can  certainly  bear  testimony  to 
some  of  his  suggestive  hints,  and  to  the  noble  earnestness  which 
characterises  this  portion  of  his  work. 


SIR  JOHN  FOWLER. 

The  Life  of  Sir  John  Fowler.  By  Thomas  Maekay.  With 
Illustrations.  (John  Murray.  16s.)— Sir  John  Fowler  must  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  grand  old  men  of  the  Victorian  era,  for  his 
work  began  before  her  Majesty’s  accession  to  the  throne,  and  he 
died  the  year  after  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  being  then  more  than 
eighty  years  old.  He  saw  the  e-reat  rail  wav  boom  and  collanse  of  the 
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later  “forties,”  he  took  the  lion’s  share  in  the  creation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  and  crowned  a  life’s  work  with  the  great 
Firth  of  Forth  bridge  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Benjamin  Baker. 
A  great  bridge  is  the  real  test  of  the  scientific  engineering  of  the 
modern  man,  and  the  greatcantilever — borrowed  from  the  Chinese, 
by  the  by — is  almost  incomprehensible  to  the  ordinary  man.  Sir 
John  was  in  request  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy,  and  his  was  the  tact  and 
good  sense  that  prevented  Garibaldi  committing  the  Italians  to 
some  monstrous  project  of  diverting  the  Tiber  from  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  Campagna.  He  was  as  great  an  organiser 
and  commander  as  he  was  an  engineer.  So  sound  and  thorough 
were  his  knowledge  and  grasp  of  his  subject  that  had  he  been  born 
twenty  years  later  we  are  confident  that  his  energy  and  largeness 
of  conception  would  have  created  something  to  startle  even  these 
fin-de-siecle  days.  But  the  ceaseless  energy  and  vitality  of  the 
man  were  at  every  one’s  call.  The  only  one  project  that  failed, 
a  favourite  with  him  to  the  last,  was  the  Channel  Ferry, 
and  we  may  see  that  yet.  The  Russians  have  such  a  ferry 
on  Lake  Baikal,  and  though  the  Channel  is  not  a  lake, 
we  build  steamers  now  big  enough  to  carry  a  whole  railway 
train.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  refused  assent  to  the 
scheme,  and  no  reasons  were  given,  a  well-known  rule,  but 
the  objection  to  the  ferry  scheme  was  doubtless  the  same  as  to 
that  of  the  tunnel.  Mr.  Mackay  has  been  at  the  disadvantage  of 
not  having  known  Sir  John  Fowler  personally.  The  second 
drawback,  that  of  not  being  an  engineer,  is  not  a  disadvantage 
at  all,  for  had  an  engineer  been  entrusted  with  the  life  and 
achievements  of  the  man,  he  would  have  prepared  a  series  of 
volumes  of  such  monumental  dimensions  that  we  should  have 
lost  all  sense  of  proportion  in  the  mass  of  facts.  But  never  to 
have  known  the  man  is  a  serious  drawback.  Yet  it  has  made  Mr. 
Mackay  all  the  more  painstaking  and  careful.  It  has  eliminated 
undue  eulogy  and  prepared  an  absolutely  just  conception  of  the 
man  as  a  great  and  sterling  character. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Growth  of  the  Empire.  By  A,  W.  Jose.  Revised  Edition. 
(Angus  and  Robertson,  Sydney.)— The  first  two  chapters, 
though  Mr.  Jose  hopes  that  they  are  saturated  with  Seeley,  are 
none  the  less  full  of  points  selected  and  accentuated  with  fresh 
emphasis  and  insight.  The  first  reviews  the  Empire  as  it  stands, 
compares  it  with  the  ancient  dominion  of  Persian,  Macedonian,  and 
Roman,  and  glances  at  its  cost.  We  count  gains  but  not  losses  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  fascinating  to  realise  the  sums  of  hard  cash  we 
have  paid  out  in  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  secure 
the  right  to  colonise  where  and  when  we  chose.  The  second  dis¬ 
cusses  the  beginnings  of  colonisation,  and  nothing  is  more  curious 
than  the  fact  that  we  still  had  so  many  freebooters  while  other 
nations  were  really  trying  to  found  settlements.  We  were  the 
laggards,  as  Mr.  Jose  says,  till  the  first  settlers  went  out ; 
and  now  such  is  the  freedom  of  English  Colonies  that  possibly 
some  people  may  deny  their  right  technically  to  be  called  an 
Empire.  It  is  an  interesting  point  to  Mr.  Jose.  His  chapters 
dealing  with  Australia  and  the  Cape  are  worth  anybody’s  while  to 
read.  He  certainly  possesses  the  faculty  of  presenting  a  clear 
summary,  and  always  appears  to  hold  the  scales  fairly.  This 
work  is  published  in  Australia,  and  is  written  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  pride  that  must  have  received  gratification  from  the  signing 
of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  and  the  combined  efforts  to  reassert 
the  Empire  which  are  being  successfully  accomplished  in  South 
Africa.  We  can  heartily  commend  both  the  subject  and  style  of 
this  able  and  most  admirably  arranged  history  of  the  British 
Empire. 


DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  James  Hastings,  D.D.  With 
the  Assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie,  M.A.  Vol.  III.,  “  Kir — Pleiades.” 
(T.  and  T.  Clark.  28s.) — The  line  taken  by  the  editor  of  this 
work  and  the  distinguished  company  of  scholars  who  contribute 
to  it  is  sufficiently  well  known.  They  use  a  free  but  not 
destructive  criticism  which  will,  we  hope,  be  welcome  to  all  but 
the  “  extreme  right.”  Of  the  more  important  general  articles  in 
the  portion  now  published  we  may  mention  those  on  the 
“  Language  of  the  Old  Testament  ”  and  the  “  Language  of  the 
New  Testament,”  “Miracle”  (by  J.  H.  Bernard,  working  out 
especially  the  essential  difference  between  ripara  and  rropcia), 
“  Money”  (a  particularly  excellent  essay),  and  “  Number.”  Among 
the  books  discussed  we  have  “  Malachi  ”  and  “  Micah  ”  (which  is 
pronounced  to  be  a  composite  work),  the  “First  and  Second 
Epistles  of  Peter,”  “ Philippians,”  and  “Philemon.”  Mr.  F.  H. 
Chase  comes  to  a  conclusion  adverse  to  the  Petrine  authorship  of 
2  Peter.  He  assigns  it  provisionally  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  It  was  known  to  Origen  and  probably  to  Clement  of 


Alexandria.  On  the  other  hand,  it  implies  a  general  recognition 
of,  and  acquaintance  with,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  which  must 
have  taken  some  considerable  time  to  be  developed.  On  the  general 
question  of  authenticity  the  adverse  indications  afforded  by  the 
style  and  the  vocabulary  are  dwelt  upon.  The  references  to  the 
development  of  Gnostic  thought  are  such  as  to  preclude  an  Apostolic 
date.  Two  of  the  Gospels,  Mark  and  Matthew,  fall  within  the 
range  of  subjects ;  Professor  Salmond  contributes  the  former ; 
the  latter  comes  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Bartlet.  These  two 
agree  in  the  priority  of  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  indebtedness  of  the 
writer  to  St.  Peter.  Professor  Salmond  holds  that  Matthew  was 
only  in  a  limited  sense  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his 
name.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  very  full  article  by 
Professor  Findlay  on  “  Paul  the  Apostle.”  A  student  could 
hardly  desire  a  better  guide.  There  is  a  particularly  valuable 
bibliography.  Mr.  Turner,  writing  on  “  Philippi,”  favours,  we 
see,  the  emendatiou  of  npongs  yeplbos  for  npaTg  rijs  yeplbos. 
Philippi  was  in  the  first  division  of  Macedonia,  though  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  the  first  city  in  the  province  of  Macedonia  (taking 
p.epLs  as  “province”).  Professor  Ramsay’s  conjecture  that  St. 
Luke  was  a  native  of  Philippi,  and  that  his  partiality  for  his 
birthplace  thus  expressed  itself,  seems  to  us  highly  probable. 


SCRAMBLES  IN  THE  EASTERN  GRAIANS. 

Scrambles  in  the  Eastern  Graians,  1878-1897.  By  George  Yeld. 
With  20  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  7s.  6d.) — • 
This  book  is  intended  to  call  attention  to  a  comparatively  little  • 
visited  portion  of  the  Alps,  lying  to  the  west  and  south  of  Cogne, 
a  small  town'not  very  far  from  the  Yal  d’ Aosta.  Though  the  moun¬ 
tains  do  not  reach  the  elevation  of  the  greater  peaks  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Savoy,  many  attain  to  the  height  of  11,000  ft.,  and  their 
ascent  does  not  seem  to  present  any  unusual  difficulties  to  ex¬ 
perienced  mountaineers.  Besides  the  scenery,  the  flowers  of  the 
district  would  form  a  great  attraction  to  a  botanist,  for  Mr.  Yeld 
found  them  of  much  interest,  though  he  did  not  see  them  when 
they  would  be  at  their  best,  in  June ;  autumn  being  the  best 
season  for  mountain  climbing.  Of  the  insects— for  bees  and 
butterflies  go  with  flowers  in  the  Alps  as  elsewhere — he  does  not 
speak.  The  letterpress  of  the  book,  much  of  which  has  previously 
appeared  in  the  Alpine  Journal,  will  be  specially  interesting  to 
those  who  have  visited  the  neighbourhood,  or  who  are  proposing 
to  do  so ;  and  the  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  represent, — chiefly  mountains, 
but  occasionally  views,  costumes,  &c. 


New  Editions. — St.  Paul’s  Epistles  in  Modern  English.  By 
Farrar  Fenton.  (Horace  Marshall  and  Son.  Is.) — Mr.  Fenton, 
when  “  a  youth  of  twenty,”  discovered  that  “  the  authors  of  the 
current  versions  had  failed  to  grasp  the  idea  or  comprehend  the 
doctrine  of  Eternal  Laws,  &c.,”  and  began  to  prepare  himself  for 
doing  what  the  Translators  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
Revisers  of  the  nineteenth  had  failed  to  do.  Apparently  he  has 
persuaded  a  number  of  people  that  he  is  qualified  for  this  task  ; 
or,  at  least,  induced  them  to  examine  his  performance.  The 
book  is  in  a  “sixth  edition,”  and  a  companion  volume.  The 
New  Testament  in  Modern  English  (2s.  6d.  net),  in  a  “  second.” 
Mr.  Fenton  might  have  learned  something  from  the  Re¬ 
visers  ;  e.g.,  that  ttyiKikoTs  ypa pp.a<nv  means  “  in  what  large 
letters,”  not  “how  large  a  letter.”  But  the  time  is  past  for 
criticising  these  books.  Indeed  we  do  not  doubt  that  they 
may  be  useful  to  some  readers.  For  ourselves,  we  still  pre¬ 
fer  the  “authors  of  the  current  version,”  in  spite  of  their  in¬ 
adequate  grasp  of  the  “  doctrine  of  Eternal  Laws.” - The  Story  of 

Burnt  Njal,  translated  by  Sir  George  Dasent  from  the  Icelandic, 
has  been  republished  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards  (6s.)  Mr.  E.  Y. 
Lucas  writes  a  prefatory  note,  in  which  he  briefly  estimates  the 
book  (apart  from  its  historical  value,  “  some  of  the  best  fighting 
in  literature  is  to  be  found  between  its  covers  ”)  and  gives  a  brief 
outline  of  the  author’s  life.  He  has  also  abridged  the  original 

preface  and  introduction. - Dr.  Johnson’s  Table-Talk  (one  of  the 

“  Bibelots  ”),  edited  by  J.  Potter  Briscoe  (Gay  and  Bird,  2s.  6d.  net) , 
is  not  found  when  its  contents  are  examined  to  answer  very 
closely  to  its  title.  Many  of  the  aphorisms,  &c.,  were  not  spoken 
at  the  table,  or,  indeed,  spoken  any  where,  but  are  taken  from 
“  The  Rambler,”  the  “  Lives  of  the  Poets,”  &c.  But  it  is  a  pretty 
little  volume,  as,  indeed,  are  its  fellows,  and  well  worth  having. 

- The  Waterloo  Campaign.  By  William  Siborne.  (A.  Constable 

and  Co.  6s.) — Captain  Siborne  published  this  book  in  March, 
1844,  when  many  of  those  who  took  a  part  in  the  campaign  were 
still  alive.  Indeed,  he  specially  thanks  officers  who  had  given 
him  information  as  to  the  events  of  the  time.  The  book  has  long 
been  recognised  as  a  standard  work,  and,  considering  the 
great  ability  of  the  author  in  realising  and  describing  military 
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movements,  his  unwearied  industry  in  collecting  materials,  and 
his  advantageous  position  for  obtaining  information,  it  must  be 
considered  as  an  authority  of  the  first  class.  We  may  refer,  as 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  recently  in  the  Spectator,  to 
Captain  Siborne’s  plain  statement  (p.  463)  about  Trip’s  Dutch- 
Belgian  Cavalry  (“which  retired  in  such  haste  that  the  two 
Eight  Squadrons  of  the  3rd  Hussars  and  of  the  King’s  German 
Legion  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  holding  their 
ground  ”),  and  about  the  Cumberland  Hussars  (Hanoverians) 
(“  which  went  altogether  to  the  rear,  spreading  alarm 

and  confusion  all  the  way  to  Brussels  ”). - History  of 

the  Church  of  England  for  Schools  and  Families.  By  the 

Eev.  A.  H.  Hore.  (J.  Parker  and  Co.  5s.) - The  Journal 

of  John  Woolman.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  G.  Whittier. 
(Headley  Brothers.  3s.  6d.) — Woolman,  we  may  remind  some 
of  our  readers,  was  a  friend  and  a  pioneer  in  the  great  cause  of 

the  abolition  of  slavery. - The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Illustrated  by  W.  H.  Kobinson.  With  Introduction  by  H.  Noel 
Williams.  (G.  Bell  and  Sons.  6s.) — It  would  have  been 
better  if  Mr.  Williams  had  made  his  introduction  purely  literary. 
The  questions  about  Poe’s  character  are  not  quite  so  easily 

disposed  of  as  he  would  have  us  think. - The  Medea  of  Euripides. 

With  Notes  and  Introduction  by  F.  T.  Allen,  Ph.D.  Revised 
Edition  by  Clifford  H.  Moore,  Ph.D.  (Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston, 

U.S.A.) - Architecture  and  History  and  Westminster  Abbey.  By 

William  Morris.  (Longmans  and  Co.  2s.  6d.  net.) — Printed 
in  the  “  golden  ”  type  designed  for  the  Kelmscott  Press. 

■ - In  the  charming  “  Little  Library  ”  series  (Methuen  and  Co., 

Is.  6d.  each  vol.),  we  have  received  The  Early  Poems  of  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson  ;  Maud,  and  other  Poems  ;  and  Cranford.  Notes  and  an 
Introduction  are  contributed  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth,  and  E.  V.  Lucas  respectively.  In  each  case  the 
task  has  been  performed  with  skill  and  sympathy ;  Mr.  Lucas’s 
introduction  in  particular  is  admirably  done,  though  we 
cannot  share  his  view  that  “  Margaret  Ogilvy  ”  “  falls  into  a 
place  by  Cranford  very  naturally  and  comfortably,”  or  endorse  his 

very  faint  praise  of  “  Mary  Barton.” - In  “  The  Temple  Classics” 

(J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  Is.  6d.  net),  Cranford.  This  edition  has  no 
notes  or  introduction,  but  is  embellished  by  a  charming  portrait 
of  the  author  and  a  facsimile  of  her  signature,  showing  the 
beautiful  handwriting  which  her  family  inherit. 


C.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS’  LIST. 


READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY:  a  Sketch  of  his 

Life  and  Work.  By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra, 5s. 


READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

DAftIBEL  O’CONNELL,  and  the  Revival  of  National 

Life  in  Ireland.  By  Robert  Dunlop,  M.A.  Fully  Illustrated,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  os.  [“  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  Series. 


©LIVER  CR0SV1WELL,  and  the  Rule  of  the 

Puritans  in  England.  By  Charles  Firth,  M.A.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s.  [“  Heroes  of  the  Nations  ”  Series. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  says  (in  the  Comhill) “  This  is  an  excellent  book, 
a  fascinating  book,  a  decisive  book.  It  tells  the  life-history  of  our  mighty 
Puritan  hero  with  all  the  fulness  and  accuracy  which  so  many  years  of  original 
research  have  made  the  privilege  of  the  writer.  It  tells  the  "story  with  a  lucid 
vigour  which  must  hold  the  interest  of  the  reader,  and  it  will  pass  with 
historians  as  the  final  estimate  of  the  character  and  achievements  of  the  Protector. 
It  is  a  book  to  study,  a  book  to  enjoy,  a  book  to  live.” 


A  COUNTRY  WITHOUT  STRIKES  (NEW 

ZEALAND).  By  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


THE  TRUST  PROBLEM.  By  Jeremiah  W. 

Jenks,  Ph.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  net. 

Professor  Jenks  has  made  a  thorough  personal  investigation  of  large  corporations 
through  contact  with  their  officers  and  workmen,  and  from  other  sources. 


A  BOOK  FOR  ALL  READERS.  Designed  as 

as  Aid  to  the  Collection,  Use,  and  Preservation  of  Books,  and  the  Formation 
of  Public  and  Private  Libraries.  By  A.  R.  Spofford.  8vo,  half-vellum, 
7s.  6d.  net. 


R I C  H  E  L  S  E  U ,  and  the  Growth  of  the  French  Power.  By 

James  Breck  Perkins,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  5s. 

["  Heroes  of  the  Nations  ”  Series. 

“It  is  a  vigorous  and  interesting  portraiture  of  a  great  man,  with  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.”— Literature. 

“  Dr.  Perkins’s  account  has  abundant  merits.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


A  NEW  STUDY  OF  THE  SONNETS  OF 

SHAKESPEARE.  By  Parke  Godwin.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

New  Catalogue  and  Announcement  List  on  Application. 


24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON ;  and  NEW  YORK. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


Messrs.  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  and  COMPANY 
haue  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  forthcoming 
publication  by  them ,  in  conjunction  with  “  The 
Times,  ”  of 

HISTORY  of  the  WAR 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,  1899-1900. 

%*  This  History ,  which  has  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  many 
months,  will  be  written  by  several  of  the  Special  Correspondents  of 
“  The  Times"  in  South  Africa  and  by  other  well-ltnown  authorities,  and 
will  be  Edited  by  Mr.  L.  S.  AMER  7,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 

The  Work  will  be  profusely  Illustrated  with  Photo¬ 

gravure  Portraits  by  the  Rembrandt  Intaglio  Process,  and 
by  Maps  and  Battle  Plans.  IT  WILL  BETnTFIVE  ROYAL  8vo 
VOLUMES  (each  volume  equal  in  every  respect  to  a  work  sold  at  a 
guinea),  and,  FOR  A  LIMITED  PERIOD  ONLY,  orders  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  complete  set  of  the  5  volumes  at  £2  12s.  6d.  net  the  set. 
When  the  subscription  list  is  closed  the  price  will  be  raised  to  at  least 
£3  3s.  net  the  set.  Subscription  orders  can  only  be  taken  on  the 
terms  of  the  printed  order  form,  which,  with  a  detailed  prospectus, 
can  be  had  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.,  St.  Dunstan’s 
House,  Fetter  Lane,  London. 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  MAY  BE  CLOSED 
AT  ANY  MOMENT. 


Two  New  Works  by  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 


NOW  READY. 

STORY  OF  THE  WAR 

IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


By  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  TT.S.N. 

Author  of  “The  Life  of  Nelson,”  “The  Influenceof  Sea-Power  on  History,”  &c. 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“**  This  Work  on  the  War  in  South  Africa  by  the  great  American  historian  will 

unquestionably  prove  of  the  deepest  interest  to  English  readers. 

“Captain  Mahan  is  a  bom  historian.”— Daily  News. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Theatre  of  the  War. 

The  Opening  Campaign  in  Natal  to  the  Investment  of  Ladysmith 
(October  11—  November  2). 

The  Colonies  and  the  Transports. 

The  Western  Frontier  to  Magersfontein  and  Stormberg.  Operations 
of  General  French  about  Colesberg. 

The  Natal  Campaign  from  the  Investment  of  Ladysmith  through 
the  Battle  of  Colenso. 

The  Natal  Campaign.  British  prepare  for  a  Flanking  Attack  on 
the  Boers’  Right  at  the  Tugela.  The  Boer  Assault  on  Ladysmith, 
January  6. 

Natal  Campaign.  The  Unsuccessful  British  Attempts  to  turn  the 
Boers’  Right  Flank  at  Spion  Kop  and  at  Vaal  Krantz. 

The  Relief  of  Kimberley  and  of  Ladysmith,  and  the  Surrender  of 
Cronje,  Occupation  of  Bloemfontein,  and  Fall  of  Pretoria. 

BY"  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  ASIA 

AND  ITS  EFFECT  UPON  INTERNATIONAL  POLICIES. 

By  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

With  Map,  259  pp.,  post  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net.  [Ready  shortly. 


Demy8vo,  400  pp.,  fully  Illustrated, 
14s.  net. 

THE  INHABITANTS  OF 

THE  PHILIPPINES.  By  Frederic 
H.  Sawyer,  Memb.  Inst.  C.E., 
Memb.  Inst.,  N.A.  [Nearly  ready. 

^j7Eiv^WORKl3Y~JULEkTERNEr 

Crown  8vo,  very  fully  Illustrated,  cloth 

pvfra  Ac 

THE  WILL  OF  AN  EC- 

centric.  By  Jules  Verne. 

[Ready. 


Demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  10s.  6d.  net. 

LEPCHA  LAND  ;  or,  Six 

Weeks  in  the  Sikhim  Himalayas. 
By  Florence  Donaldson.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Map  of 
Route,  &  108  Illustrations.  [Ready. 


Illustrated,  12mo,  8s.  6d. 

SHADOWINGS.  By 

Lafcadio  Hearn,  Author  of 
“Exotics  and  Retrospectives,”  “In 
Ghostly  Japan,”  &c.  [Ready. 


NEW  WORK  OF  FICTION  BY  FRANK  SAVILE.— Crown  8vo,  doth,  6s. 

THE  BLESSING  OF  ESAU.  A  Romance  of  the 

Marchlands.  By  Frank  Savile,  Author  of  “John  Ship,  Mariner,”  “  Beyond 
the  Great  South  Wall,”  &c.  [Ready. 

The  FIRST  EDITION  having  been  entirely  sold  out  in  a  few  days,  a  SECOND 
is  ready  of  that  unique  Work, 

SAILING  ALONE  AROUND  THE 

WORLD.  By  Captain  Joshua  Slocum.  Being  a  Personal  Narrative  of  tile 
Experiences  "of  the  Sloop  ‘  Spray  ’  on  her  Single-Handed  Voyage  of  46,000 
Miles.  With  63  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  net. 

In  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  September  8th,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  writes “  Every¬ 
body  who  loves  the  ocean,  or  likes  to  hear  about  it;  everybody  who  sets  high 
value  upon  gallant,  fearless  deeds;  everybody  who  rejoices  to  see  the  triumphs 
of  manhood  over  solitude,  danger,  and  death  itself,  should,  and  must,  read  this 
wonderful  story  of  resolute  adventure.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  the  most 
extraordinary  book,  in  its  way,  ever  published.” 

Now  ready.— A  SUPERB  WORK.— Large  4to,  £3  13s.  6d.  net. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  VAN  DYCK. 

50  Full-page  Photogravures  from  the  Most  Celebrated  Paintings  of  Van  Dyck. 
Selected  (by  permission  of  the  Authorities)  from  the  300  Paintings  exhibited 
at  Antwerp,  in  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Van  Dyck.  Each  of  the  Photogravures  is  accompanied  by  two  pages  of  descrip¬ 
tive  text  by  Mr.  MAX  ROOSES,  Conservateur  du  Musbe  Plantin-Moretus.  The 
Work  is  bound  in  half-parchment,  cloth  sides,  in  a  new  and  perfectly  original 
Design  by  a  Dutch  Artist. 

***  A  Sixteen-Page  List  of  Messrs.  S.  L.  M.  &  Co.’s  Announcements  can  he  had 

post-free. 

London ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  and  COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


GEORGE  ALLEN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEARLY  READY. 

TURNER  AND  RUSKIN 

An  Exposition  of  the  Work  of  Turner,  with  Descriptive 
and  Critical  Passages  from  the  Writings  of 
John  Ruskin. 

Edited  and  Arranged,  with  a  Biographical  Note  on  J.  M.  W.  TURNER, 

By  FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 

IfRlstrated  with  00  Plates  in  Photogravure,  reproduced  from  the  Original  Pictures 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  many  other  well-known 
Collectors  of  Turner. 

The  Plates  are  of  the  finest  technical  excellence,  the  area  covered  by  the  subject 
on  each  plate  being  9  in.  by  6  in. 

The  size  of  the  book  Is  imperial  4to,  15  in.  by  11  In.  The  issue  for  GREAT 
BRITAIN  is  limited  to 


John  c.  mums  list  of  new  books. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  J.  H.  JESSE’S 
HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Uniform  with  the  Edition  of  Lady  Jackson’s  “  French  Memoirs  ”  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  14  vols.  by  Mr.  Nimmo. 

30  vols.  demy  Svo,  Illustrated  with  200  Etchings  and  Photogravure  Plates 
printed  on  Japan  paper,  the  text  on  a  clear,  soft,  deckle-edge  laid  paper.  Cloth 
elegant,  £13  13s.  net  per  set.  Subscribers’  names  only  accepted  for  the  com¬ 
plete  set. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS. 

By  JOHN  HENEAGE  JESSE. 

The  first  14  vols.  are  now  ready,  and  the  remaining  16  vols.  will  be  published 
early  in  the  Spring  of  1901. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  REIGN  OP  THE  STUARTS,  INCLUDING  THE  PRO¬ 
TECTORATE.  6  vols.,  with  full  Index  and  41  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND 

FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  1688  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE 
THE  SECOND.  4  vols.,  with  full  Index  and  27  Illustrations. 


A  SPECIAL  EDITION  of  150  Copies,  on  Arnold  Hand-made  Paper, 
in  2  vols.,  containing  2  Sets  of  Plates,  one  on  India  Paper  and 
another  Set  on  ordinary  paper,  £15  15s.  net.  Also  an  EDITION  of 
750  Copies  in  2  vols.,  with  1  Set  of  the  Plates,  £7  7s.  net. 


THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  (1870-1900). 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 

Recollections  of  Places,  People,  and  Conversations,  extracted  chiefly  from 
Letters  and  Journals. 

These  Three  Concluding  Volumes  (IV.-VI.)  are  a  sequel  to.  those  issued  in  1896. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  12  Portraits  in  Photogravure  and  over 

250  Woodcuts, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  £1  11s.  6d. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRETENDERS  AND 

THEIR  ADHERENTS.  3  vols.,  with  full  Index  and  IS  Illustrations. 

LITERARY  &  HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS 

OF  LONDON.  1  vol.,  with  7  Illustrations. 

LITERARY  &  HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS 

OF  LONDON.  Second  Series.  1  vol. 

RICHARD  THE  THIRD.  1  vol. 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  5  vols. 

GEORGE  SELWYN.  4  vols. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  CELEBRITIES.  3  vols. 
CELEBRATED  ETONIANS.  2  vols. 


THE  ATHENIAN  OBAMA. 

Translations  in  Verse  of  THE  GREEK  DRAMATIC  POETS,  with 
Commentaries  and  Essays. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  G.  C.  WARR,  M.A. 

Each  Volume  Illustrated  from  Ancient  Sculptures  and  Painting. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  WORK  ON  THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  AND  DIVERSIONS 
OF  BYGONE  LONDON. 

In  2  vols.  small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  12  Illustrations  from  contemporary 
sources.  Coloured  by  Hand,  30s.  net. 

THE  AMUSEMENTS  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

Being  a  Survey  of  the  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Tea-Gardens  and  Parks,  Playhouses, 
and  other  Diversions  of  the  People  of  London  from  the  Seventeenth  to  the 
Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  per  vol.  net. 

Vol.  I.  AESCHYLUS.  The  Orestean  Trilogy. 

By  Professor  WARR, 

With  an  Introduction  on  “THE  RISE  OF  GREEK  TRAGEDY.” 

_  [ Shortly . 


ROSES  OP  PAESTTJM.  Essays  on  Mediseval  Italy. 

By  Edward  McCurdy.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  [ Just  out. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BIRDS.  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Ornithology.  By  Charles  Dixon.  With  Frontispiece 
in  Colour  by  Charles  Wiiymper.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  [Just  out. 

THE  CHILD’S  PICTURE  GRAMMAR. 

With  Text,  11  Coloured  Pages,  Cover,  and  27  other  Illustrations  by  S. 
Rosamond  Praeger.  Crown  4t6, 3s.  6d.  [Just  out. 


By  WILLIAM  B.  BOULTON. 

CONTENTS. 


CHAP. 

1.  The  Diversions  op  Hockley  in 

the  Hole,  and  at  Figg’s. 

2.  London  al  Fresco  —  the  Tea- 

Gardens. 

3.  The  Masked  Assembly. 

4.  The  Play  Tables. 

5.  The  Cockpit. 


chap. 

6.  the  Play  and  the  Opera. 

7.  London  al  Fresco— VauXhall. 

8.  The  Fairs. 

9.  The  Prize-Ring. 

10.  The  Parks. 

11.  The  Clubs  and  Coffee-houses. 

12.  Of  Sundry  Diversions. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Ail  Coloured  by  Hand. 


Bull  Baiting.  By  H.  Aiken. 

Bear  Baiting.  By  H.  Aiken. 

The  Long  Room  at  Bagnigge  Wells, 
1776. 

1784,  or  the  Fashions  of  the  Day. 
A  Kick-up  at  a  Hazard  Table.  By 
Thomas  Rowlandson. 

Vauxhall  Gardens. 


Southwark  Fair.  By  William 
Hogarth.  1733. 

Cock-Fighting.  By  H.  Aiken. 
Humphrts  and  Mendoza. 

Royal  Masquerade,  Somerset 
House.  By  William  Hogarth. 
Duck-Hunting.  By  S.  Aiken. 
Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre. 


BARB  ABA’S  SONG  BOOK.  Eight  Songs  set  to 

Music  by  Cecile  Hartog.  With  17  Coloured  Pictures  and  Cover  by 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


nPHB  first  and  most  important  decisions  as  to  the  recon. 
-L  strnction  of  the  Cabinet  were  announced  on  Friday 
morning.  After  much  hesitation,  mainly  caused,  we  imagine, 
by  his  personal  delight  in  the  work,  Lord  Salisbury  resigns 
the  Foreign  Office,  but,  accepting  the  dignified  sinecure  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  remains  Prime  Minister.  This  is  the 
great  change  of  all,  and  is  one  which  will  be  cordially 
welcomed  by  all  who  understand  public  affairs.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  has  been  an  admirable  and  singularly  successful 
Foreign  Minister,  but  it  is  impossible  that  any  one 
who  holds  that  great  office,  with  its  hourly  and  heavy 
responsibilities,  should  be  an  effective  chief  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  and  in  the  times  which  are  at  hand  the  country 
will  urgently  need  such  a  chief.  The  war  has  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  great  machine  of  administration  has 
grown  cumbrous  and  in  some  departments  even  weak, 
and  the  searching  reforms  which  are  required  can  only 
be  carried  through  by  Secretaries  who  have  the  energetic 
support  of  a  Premier  with  his  intellect  and  his  time  unem¬ 
barrassed  by  departmental  duties.  Lord  Salisbury  knows 
how  to  govern  as  well  as  how  to  administer,  and  it  is  govern¬ 
ing  work  which  is  now  requh’ed  of  him,  and  which  he  has  set 
himself,  perhaps  with  some  reluctance,  but  with  a  full  sense 
of  his  duty,  to  perform. 


Unhappily  Lord  Salisbury  has  begun  with  a  mistake.  The 
country  will  learn  with  amazement  that  he  has  selected 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  has  shown  in  the  Wav  Office  that  he 
does  not  possess  the  imagination  for  business  which  is  the 
source  of  foresight,  to  succeed  him  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  theory,  of  course,  is  that  the  Secretary  will  be 
guided  by  the  Premier,  and  continuity  of  policy  be  thus 
assured  But  this  is  a  day  of  political  earthquakes,  and  in 
remedying  their  effects  continuity  is  not  the  only  necessity.  If 
Lord  Salisbury  interferes  much,  he  might  as  well  be  loaded 
with  the  Department,  aad  if  he  interferes  little,  the  country 
may  find  itself,  as  it  did  in  South  Africa,  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  unforeseen  disasters.  Besides,  even  if  the  Premier 
detects  in  his  brother-Marqui9  qualities  which  the  public  do 
not  see,  the  prestige  of  victory  tells  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
war.  The  public  will  not  repose  in  Lord  Lansdowne  that  con¬ 
fidence  which  in  a  veiled  Republic  is  such  a  source  of  strength, 
while  diplomatists  abroad,  from  Count  von  Biilow  to  Li 
Hung  Chang,  will  believe  that  the  British  Government  has 
suddenly  gone  weaker.  Mr.  Balfour,  to  name  only  one 
alternative,  would  have  worked  as  cordially  with  his  unclej 


and  would  have  brought  a  great  reflective  mind  to  the  Foreign 
Office. 

The  other  appointments  are  good.  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick, 
who  becomes  Minister  of  War,  is  familiar  with  the 
Department,  thoroughly  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
reform,  and  is  a  firm  man.  Whether  he  possesses  the 
needful  constructive  originality  may  he  still  uncertain,  but 
he  will  not  minimise  the  necessity  for  change,  and  he  will 
possess  the  advantage  of  a  quite  singular  capacity  for  making 
detailed  changes  intelligible  and  acceptable  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Selborne,  whose  elevation  to  Cabinet  rank 
is  fully  justified  by  his  admirable  record,  becomes  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty;  while  Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  who  will  be  the 
new  Home  Secretary,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  taking  a  peerage,  is 
believed  by  those  who  work  with  him  to  be  as  good  an 
administrator  as  the  late  W.  H.  Smith  proved  to  be,  and  has 
certainly  displayed  remarkable  tact  and  skill  in  settling 
difficult  labour  questions.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
rumours  as  to  his  successor,  and  as  to  the  necessary  per¬ 
mutations  among  Under-Secretaries  and  the  like,  but  we 
prefer  to  wait  for  definite  information,  only  regretting  that 
Lord  Salisbury  has  apparently  not  seen  his  way  to  reduce  a 
preposterously  swollen  Cabinet. 

The  news  from  China  this  week  is  not  important.  At 
least  we  ourselves  attach  little  importance  to  the  stories  of 
proposals  to  pay  the  Allies  £40,000,000,  to  allow  them  to 
have  guards  in  Pekin,  to  surrender  the  right  to  import 
arms,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  details  telegraphed  to  Europe. 
These  things  merely  represent  the  talk  going  on  in  the 
Legations, ,  which,  as  the  Chinese  are  playing  for  time, 
is  endless.  What  seems  solid  is  that  the  Empress  has 
despatched  a  great  officer  to  the  Yangtse  Valley  with  orders 
to  get  all  the  revenue  he  can,  to  remit  food  as  well  as  money 
to  Sian — Pekin  was  fed  by  a  tribute  of  rice  like  ancient 
Rome — and  to  raise  Volunteers  upon  the  “Boxer”  model. 
That  exactly  confirms  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  account.  The 
stories  of  executions  and  suicides  among  the  great  officers 
of  the  Court  are  of  course  merely  feelers,  the  men  executed 
or  “suicided”  only  changing  their  names.  We  see  no 
evidence  that  we  are  even  approaching  a  solid  treaty,  and 
much  that  the  Court  is  determined  not  to  yield  while  it  can 
help  it.  Very  large  bodies  of  troops  and  Volunteers  are 
gathering  towards  Sian  for  its  defence,  and  reports  are 
frequent  that  all  who  arrive  ai-e  drilled  and  instructed  by 
officers  who  learned  of  the  “foreign” — that  is,  Japanese— 
mercenaries.  The  Empress  has  not,  however,  as  yet  obtained 
any  cavalry  from  Mongolia,  though  that  ought  to  be  one  of 
her  reserve  resources.  . 

All  plans  for  superseding  the  Manchu  dynasty  are  set  aside 
with  the  remark  that  there  is  in  China  no  alternative  family 
known  to  the  whole  people.  That  there  is  no  Royal  Family  is 
true,  but  there  is  a  family  older  than  that  of  any  Tartar 
Prince,  reverenced  throughout  China  by  all  grades  and 
classes  of  men,  and  better  educated,  if  not  more  enlightened, 
than  any  of  the  great  Mandarins.  Suppose,  if  the  Powers  are 
driven,  as  we  think  they  will  be,  to  their  wits’  end,  they 
acknowledged  the  descendants  of  Confucius  as  the  Royal 
house  of  China — Marquis  Tseng  was  one  of  them — and  picked 
out  of  it  one  as  the  immediate  occupant  of  the  throne.  Would 
the  Chinese  not  respect  him,  especially  if  we  let  him  govern, 
and  execute  a  few  score  highly  placed  scoundrels  as  a  hint 
that  he  meant  to  be  obeyed  ?  That  he  would  be  pro-foreign  we 
should  not  expect,  but  if  he  will  govern  decently,  observe 
treaties,  and  substitute  an  army  for  this  dangerous  organisa¬ 
tion  of  Volunteers,  why  do  we  want  him  to  be  pro-foreign, 
that  is, treacherous  to  China?  What  is  wanted  is  an  effective 
Government  there  with  a  strong  personal  interest  in  hanging 
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the  guilty  Manchu  nobles,  and  it  is  becoming  donbtful  whether 
we  shall  get  one  without  displacing  the  present  dynasty.  We 
entirely  admit  there  might  be  civil  war,  bat  would  civil  war 
be  worse  than  the  existing  anarchy  tempered  by  lies  P 

The  news  from  South  Africa  shows  that  while  the  number 
of  Boers  in  the  field  is  steadily  diminishing  by  casualties, 
captures,  and  surrenders,  the  temper  of  those  remaining  under 
arms  is  more  revengeful  and  murderous  than  ever.  President 
Steyn  and  General  Botha  have  refused  to  negotiate  on  the 
basis  of  surrender,  De  Wet’s  movements  are  now  animated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  do  damage  to  property,  and  on  the  other 
hand  Lord  Roberts  has  been  driven  to  adopt  more  drastic 
measures  for  the  punishment  of  treachery.  After  General 
Barton’s  successful  action  at  Fx-ederickstad  on  the  25th,  three 
Boers  wei-e  court-martialled  and  shot  for  firing  on  our  men 
after  holding  up  their  hands  in  token  of  surrender,  while 
General  Hunter  has  burned  down  Bothaville  and  a  number 
of  farms,  from  which  we  had  been  treacherously  assaiied, 
between  that  town  and  Kroonstad.  General  Rundle  has  been 
engaged  in  clearing  the  countiy  between  Yrede  and  Harris 
smith,  and  has  regarrisoned  Bethlehem,  while  General  Paget 
has  made  a  great  haul  of  twenty-five  thousand  cattle  near 
Pienaar’s  River  on  the  Pietersburg  Railway.  As  a  set-off 
fifty  cavalry  were  ambushed  between  Springfontein  and 
Philippolis,  and  an  outpost  of  ninety  men  captured  at  Geneva 
Siding.  The  troops  wei-e  subsequently  released,  but  a  mail 
train  was  “  held  up  ”  and  looted.  The  Canadian  regiment 
has  been  given  a  great  welcome  on  its  retuirn,  and  Lord 
Kitchener,  bidding  farewell  in  Lord  Roberts’s  name  to  a 
number  of  Australian  troops  at  Pretoria,  declared  that  their 
magnificent  spirit  and  fighting  qualities  had  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  with  whom  they  had  been  associated. 
Praise  from  Lord  Kitchener,  as  even  Mr.  Hales  will  admit,  is 
praise  indeed. 

The  French  Premier,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  made  a 
speech  at  Toulouse  on  Sunday  which  should  when  the 
Chambers  meet  produce  prodigious  excitement.  He  de¬ 
clared  open  war  upon  the  l-eligious  Associations  of  France. 
He  affirmed  that  they  had  replaced  the  monasteries  over  a 
larger  ai-ea,  that  they  possessed  £40,000,000  in  land  and  perhaps 
as  much  in  personalty,  and  that  they  had  such  an  influence 
on  education  that  the  man  trained  in  their  schools  was  a 
different  being  from  the  one  trained  in  the  schools  of  the 
State,  often  indeed  incapable  of  understanding  him.  The 
Church  through  these  Associations  has  become  an  “  occult 
and  rival”  power  to  the  State.  The  Government  intend, 
therefore,  to  limit  this  acquisition  of  property,  if  not  to 
reduce  that  already  acquired,  and  further,  to  make  employ¬ 
ment  under  the  State  conditional  On  training  in  State 
schools.  To  be  trained  in  those  schools  will  in  future  be 
held  “  proof  of  elementary  loyalty”  to  the  Republic.  “  Those 
who  have  no  ambition  to  become  State  officials  may  prepare 
themselves,  when  and  as  they  like,  for  the  numberless  liberal, 
commercial,  or  industrial  professions  open  to  them.  But  the 
service  of  the  State  is  not  a  profession,  it  is  a  function,  and 
if  the  education  of  these  officials  offends  the  conscience,  how 
is  it  that  this  conscience  does  not  experience  at  least  equal 
scruples  in  serving  the  State?”  That  is  the  deadliest  blow 
levelled  at  Catholicism  since  the  days  of  the  Terror.  It  is, 
as  we  have  contended  elsewhere,  a  most  unwise  one,  and  it 
will  rouse  a  fury  of  antagonism  between  the  two  parties  to 
which  even  France  has  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

The  remainder  of  the  speech  consisted  of  certain  proposals, 
the  principal  of  which  is  a  duty  on  successions,  probably  as  a 
substitute  for  the  hated  Income-tax,  and  of  strong  and 
obviously  sincere  declarations  that  the  Government  intend 
to  defend  the  Republic,  to  place  the  civil  power  above  the 
Army,  and  to  compel  the  latter  “  to  take  no  cognisance  of 
divisions,  which  only  weaken  it,”  that  is,  in  fact,  to  ignore 
politics.  To  this  end  it  is  intended  to  inti-oduce  more  cen¬ 
tralisation  into  the  Army,  so  that  individual  generals  should 
have  less  power.  The  Government,  in  fact,  adopts  “a  policy 
of  Republican  action,”  which,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  twice 
hints,  has  been  approved  in  advance  by  the  thirty  thousand 
Mayors  of  France,  who,  we  may  remark,  were  recently 
banqueted  without  any  of  the  blunders  shown  in  entertain¬ 
ing  the  C.I.Y.  That  banquet  has  evidently  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  the  Ministry.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 


either  of  the  courage  of  the  present  French  Cabinet,  which 
rises  indeed  to  the  point  of  audacity,  or  of  its  devotion  to 
Republican  institutions.  What  is  now  in  question  is  its 
judgment  in  committing  the  Republic  to  a  war  a  outrance 
against  the  Church.  It  is  not  always  safe,  or  right  either,  to 
attack  institutions  because  their  temporary  action  is  most 
annoying. 

The  morganatic  marriage  of  the  Austrian  Heir-Presump- 
tive,  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  to  the  Countess 
Chotek,  has  raised  a  serious  question  as  to  the  succession  to 
the  Hungarian  throne.  The  party  of  M.  Kossuth,  which 
favours  independence,  declares  that  the  House  Law  of  the 
Hapsburgs  is  of  no  validity  in  Hungary,  that  the  morganatic 
idea  has  never  been  accepted  there,  and  that  therefore  the 
Countess  Chotek  must  be  Queen  of  Hungary  and  her 
children  must  succeed.  The  “  renunciation  ”  signed  by  the 
Archduke  operates  only  in  Austria.  The  Government  of 
Buda-Pesth  contest  this  idea  warmly,  and  will  probably 
carry  their  Bill  legalising  the  renunciation,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy,  as  we  once  saw  in  England,  to  settle  the  idea  of 
legitimacy  by  Bill,  and  the  Countess  Chotek’s  children  may 
one  day  have  a  formidable  party  behind  them. 

The  important  meeting  of  German  peasant  farmers  at 
Greifswald  ought  not  to  pass  unobserved.  We  have  heai'd  so 
much  of  the  grievances,  real  or  alleged,  of  the  Agraxians,  that 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  German  “  rurals  ”  are  united 
in  support  of  general  reaction  and  of  extreme  Protection. 
But  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  squires  is  not  that  of  the 
peasants,  as  this  conference  revealed.  Protectionism  as 
demanded  by  the  Agrarians  was  denounced  on  account  of  its 
bad  effect  on  the  town  markets,  where  high  prices  render  it 
impossible  for  the  artisans  to  raise  their  standard  of  living, 
and  consequently  to  make  any  effective  demand  on  the  small 
producer.  Therefore,  not  only  are  the  industrial  classes  of 
Germany  being  impoverished  by  a  high  tariff,  but  the  smaller 
agricultural  producers  are  also  being  injui-ed,  the  sole  bene¬ 
ficiaries  being  the  landlords.  Germany  is  reproducing  English 
experience.  English  history  has  demonstrated  that  a  ci’owded 
industrial  community  can  only  make  progress  by  Free-trade. 
The  German  Kaiser  apparently  wants  to  push  German  trade 
while  “protecting”  the  Prussian  squires.  That  is  an  im¬ 
possible  task,  as  he  will  discover. 

The  Times  correspondent  in  Mew  York  reports  that  the 
Bryanites  begin  to  despair,  and  are  threatening  to  resort  to 
violence  when  the  balloting  begins.  Governor  Roosevelt 
was  pelted  with  eggs  at  Elmira  on  Monday,  and  even  Mr. 
Chauncey  Depew,  most  popular  of  orators,  has  been  mobbed- 
Mr.  Croker,  the  “  boss  ”  of  Tammany,  openly  l'ecommends 
Democrats  to  throw  the  retui-ning  officers  into  the  street, 
affirming  that  they  intend  to  falsify  the  returns.  Of  course, 
the  warning  thus  publicly  given  will  call  the  Republicans  to 
arms,  but  we  fancy  it  is,  except  in  Mew  York  City,  a  mere 
counsel  of  despaii-.  Mo  party  in  America,  and  especially  no 
minority,  can  cany  an  election  by  violence.  The  masses  of 
voters  are  too  great,  and  the  area  covered  is  too  wide.  It 
would  be  easier  to  ten-orise  or  bribe  the  Electoral  College, 
but  we  doubt  if  that  has  ever  been  attempted,  though  Mr. 
Tilden,  we  believe,  in  the  exasperation  of  his  defeat,  was  of 
a  different  opinion.  A  serious  attempt  to  prevent  the 
ballot  from  acting  would,  of  course,  mean  civil  war,  and  a 
perception  of  that  fact  restrains  even  the  woi’st  of  American 
party  leaders. 

The  reception  of  the  C.I.Y.,  postponed  from  Satui*day  till 
Monday  owing  to  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  ‘  Aurania,’ 
left  nothing  to  be  desii-ed  in  regard  to  the  numbers  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  crowd,  or  the  appearance  of  the  troops 
themselves.  Detraining  at  Paddington  at  midday,  the  men, 
some  thirteen  hundi-ed  strong,  headed  by  their  field  battei-y 
and  mounted  infantry,  and  escorted  by  a  number  of 
Yolunteer  bands,  marched  to  St.  Paul’s,  where  a  thanks¬ 
giving  service  was  held,  and  thence  to  the  Honourable 
Artilleiy  Company’s  quarters  at  Finsbm-y,  where  they 
were  entertained  at  a  banquet.  The  aspect  of  the  men, 
bronzed,  lean,  alert,  yet  serious-looking — modern  warfare 
has  a  strangely  sobering  effect — was  in  striking  conti-ast  to 
their  appearance  when  they  left  London  less  than  a  year 
ago.  The  procession,  though  in  the  main  impressive  and  in- 
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spiring,  waa  marred  as  a  pageant  by  the  failure  of  the 
authorities  to  control  the  crowd.  The  line  of  route  being 
much  shorter  than  that  traversed  at  the  Jubilee,  and  stand 
being  few  and  far  between,  the  crowd  was  probably  the 
largest  and — owing  to  the  failure  to  guard  the  side  avenues — 
the  most  unmanageable  ever  collected  in  the  streets  of 
London.  Again  and  again  the  line  was  broken  through  by 
ugly  rushes ;  Ludgate  Circus  was  the  scene  of  a  dangerous 
panic ;  and  in  all  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  cases  were 
treated,  including  many  serious  injuries  and  a  few  deaths. 
The  scenes  in  the  streets  at  night,  again,  were  marked  by  an 
amount  of  violent  horseplay  difficult  to  reconcile  with  our 
traditional  character  for  self-repression.  On  the  whole, 
London  showed  to  greater  advantage  in  the  dark  days  of 
last  December  than  in  the  rejoicings  of  Monday. 


As  we  have  been  criticised  for  over-eulogising  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  C.I.Y.  in  last  week’s  issue,  we  may  point  out 
that  Lord  Roberts,  who  knows  best,  gave  them  a  testimonial 
in  his  parting  address  that  fully  justified  our  reference,  and 
that  the  C.I.Y.  themselves  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to 
forget  his  appeal  to  them  to  let  the  country  know  what  a 
splendid  fellow  “  Tommy  ”  is.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  in 
his  excellent  speech  at  the  banquet  Colonel  Mackinnon  took 
occasion  to  commend  the  public  spirit  of  the  employers  of 
labour  in  London  who,  in  many  cases  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  had  retained  their  men’s  names  on  the  books. 
That  is  in  the  spirit  of  Pericles’s  famous  speech,  who 
said,  speaking  for  the  Athenians  of  his  time:  “Wealth 
we  employ  not  for  talk  and  ostentation,  but  when  there  is  a 
real  use  for  it,”  and  foreshadowed  the  temper  of  our  citizen 
soldiers  in  the  memorable  words  :  “  If  then  we  prefer  to  meet 
danger  with  a  light  heart  but  without  laborious  training  and 
with  a  courage  which  is  gained  by  habit  and  not  enforced  by 
law,  are  we  not  greatly  the  gainers?”  The  Queen’s  tribute 
to  the  returning  troops  was  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of 
herself.  “  Tell  them,”  she  said  in  her  message  to  Lord 
Wolseley,  “  with  what  pride  and  satisfaction  I  have  received 
unvarying  reports  of  their  gallant  and  soldierlike  conduct 
during  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  trying  campaign. 
While  joining  in  the  happiness  of  the  many  relatives  and 
friends  who  celebrate  the  home-coming  of  their  dear  ones,  I 
deeply  sympathise  with  those  who  look  in  vain  for  them  that, 
alas !  no  longer  stand  in  the  ranks  with  their  comrades.” 
She  further  paid  them  the  compliment  of  opening  the  Marble 
Arch,  and  with  characteristic  consideration  withheld  the 
news  of  the  death  of  her  grandson,  Prince  Christian  Victor, 
a  gallant,  popular,  and  distinguished  officer,  until  the  pro¬ 
cession  had  taken  place. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Evans  and  D.  G.  Hogarth  in  the  modest 
appeal  for  funds  to  prosecute  their  explorations  in  Crete 
addressed  to  Wednesday’s  Times  give  a  remarkable  summary 
of  the  splendid  discoveries  already  made  at  Knossos  and  the 
cave  of  Psychro  on  Mount  Dicta.  These  amount  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  palace  “  beside  which  those  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae 
sink  into  insignificance,”  containing  gigantic  jars  “that 
might  have  hidden  the  forty  thieves,”  an  alabaster  throne, 
fresco  paintings,  a  marble  fountain,  &c.,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  clay  tablets — probably  palace  archives — in  the 
hieroglyphic  Cretan  script,  dating  back  some  seven  centuries 
earlier  than  the  first  known  monuments  of  the  historic  Greek 
writing.  This  great  palace  with  its  “  maze  of  corridors  and 
tortuous  passages”  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  none 
other  than  the  Labyrinth  of  later  tradition,  and  the  throne 
may  well  be  that  on  which  Minos  once  delivered  the  law. 
There  remain  the  very  successful  explorations  in  the  cave  of 
Zeus  on  Mount  Dicta,  where  quantities  of  votive  offerings 
have  been  found.  Five-sixths  of  the  cost  of  the  worK  at 
Knossos^where  the  House  of  Minos  is  still  but  half  un¬ 
covered— have  so  far  fallen  on  the  explorers’  shoulders.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  national  disgrace  if  for  lack  of  public 
support — £3,000  are  needed  to  execute  the  contemplated 
programme — British  archaeological  enterprise  failed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  splendid  lead  won  by  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Hogarth. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Professor  Friedrich  Max 
Muller.  Born  in  1823  in  Anhalt-Dessau,  then  a  centre  of 
much  cultivation,  and  the  son  of  a  considerable  poet,  the 


young  German  learned  everything,  and  finally,  after  acquiring 
many  languages,  devoted  himself  to  Oriental  study.  He 
became  a  great  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  obtained  from  the  East 
India  Company  an  appointment  as  translator  of  the  Yedas 
and  other  early  Sanskrit  literature,  which  maintained  him 
for  twenty  years.  From  1849  he  held  various  professorships 
at  Oxford,  all  of  which  he  used  to  diffuse  knowledge  on  the 
favourite  study  of  his  life, — comparative  philology.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  being  a  born  litterateur  with  many 
languages  at  command  he  exaggerated  the  aid  which  com¬ 
parative  philology  can  give  to  history ;  but  though  he  was 
fanciful  and  scattered  his  great  powers  over  too  many  sub¬ 
jects,  he  was  a  really  learned  man,  and  his  series  of  “  Saered 
Books  of  the  East”  is  a  monument  of  his  prodigious  and 
fruitful  industry.  The  depth  of  his  scholarship  has  been 
doubted,  but  he  knew  much,  and  never  buried  any  of  his 
knowledge.  We  should  ourselves  say,  after  reading  many 
of  his  speculations,  that  his  mind,  though  wonderfully 
nimble  and  capable  of  appreciating  many  ideas  at  once, 
lacked  penetration;  but  perhaps  only  a  profound  student 
of  the  Asiatic  philosophies  could  be  sure  of  the  justice  or 
falsity  of  that  opinion.  The  objection  sometimes  raised  to  him 
because  he  was  a  German  is  absurd.  Nobody  can  “beat 
the  bounds  ”  of  the  parish  of  Learning. 


The  Times  of  last  Saturday  publishes  in  large  type  a  letter 
from  a  military  correspondent  on  military  officers’  expenses. 
This  writer  says  that  the  cost  of  living  in  a  regiment  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
officers,  that  the  minimum  cost  of  food  is  now  4s.  a  day  (£73 
per  annum),  and  that  consequently  the  minimum  allowance 
from  his  family  to  a  subaltern  must  be  £120  a  year.  This, 
he  says,  will  do  in  a  well-managed  regiment,  but  many 
regiments  are  not  well  managed,  while  in  a  few  the  Colonels 
encourage  extravagance  in  order  to  confine  service  to  the 
rich.  In  the  cavalry  matters  are  much  worse,  it  being  im¬ 
possible  for  an  officer  to  get  along  without  a  private  allow- 
ance  of  £600  a  year,  so  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  filling 
up  vacant  commissions.  The  writer  would  forbid  extrava¬ 
gance  severely,  give  rations  and  mess  allowance  as  in  the 
Navy,  but  not,  as  we  understand  him,  increase  junior  officers’ 
pay.  We  are  rather  doubtful  about  that,  thinking  that  if 
an  officer  could  live  on  his  pay,  or  his  pay  and  £1  a  week,  new 
and  valuable  classes  would  be  induced  to  seek  commissions, 
while  promotions  from  the  ranks  would  become  more  possible. 
It  is,  however,  a  change  of  tone  that  is  first  of  all  required. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  present  system  in  no  way 
protects  the  “  aristocratic  character  of  the  Army,”  the  rich 
tailor’s  son  meeting  his  expenses  much  more  easily  than  the 
son  of  the  cadet  of  a  great  house. 


The  polling  for  the  London  Borough  Councils  took  place 
on  Thursday,  and  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press  the  results 
issued  show  a  return  of  301  members  who  may  roughly  be 
called  Moderates  and  Conservatives,  270  Progressives,  and  89 
Independents.  The  Moderates  include  Alliance  candidates, 
who  only  appear  in  Battersea,  where  they  are  supported  by 
Conservatives  and  Unionists;  Moderates  proper;  Conserva¬ 
tives  ;  and  Unionists :  while  the  Progressive  returns  are 
made  up  of  Progressives,  Independent  Progressives,  and 
Liberals.  The  whole  election  showed  on  both  sides  the  most 
puzzling  cross-division  of  parties.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
Stoke  Newington,  by  a  general  agreement,  the  contests  were 
not  fought  on  political  lines. 

The  poll  for  Orkney  and  Shetland,  declared  on  Tuesday, 
resulted  in  an  unexpected  win  for  the  Unionist  candidate,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Wason,  who  was  returned  by  2,057  votes  as  against 
2,017  recorded  for  Sir  Leonard  Lyell.  The  new  House  of 
Commons  is  now  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Conservatives  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Liberal  Unionists  ...  . 

Liberals  and  Labour  Members 

Nationalists  .  ...  1  ... 

334  ) 
68) 
1S6  \ 
82) 

402 

.268 

Total  ...  ...  ...  ., . 

Unionist  majority  . 

670 

134 

Bank  Bate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  98|. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


SIR  ROBERT  HART  ON  CHINA. 

E  can  see  no  reason  for  the  suspicion,  or  even 
contempt,  with  which  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  paper 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  November  on  the  explosion 
in  China  appears  to  be  regarded.  It  is  the  first  consistent 
and  intelligible  account  of  that  extraordinary  movement 
which  has  reached  Europe  from  the  spot.  Sir  Robert 
is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  administrators  in  the 
world,  and  he  has  been  forced  by  his  position  as  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Chinese  Customs  into  an  unequalled 
knowledge  of  all  classes  of  Chinamen,  from  the  great 
Mandarins  who  advise,  and  perhaps  sometimes  control, 
the  throne,  and  the  great  merchants  who  stand  between 
the  European  importers  and  the  people,  to  the  smugglers 
who  try  to  evade  the  internal  transit  duties.  If  only 
from  his  unrivalled  experience,  his  opinion  when  frankly 
expressed — and  in  this  paper  he  is  unexpectedly  frank — 
would  be  of  the  highest  value  ;  and  there  is  another 
reason  for  paying  to  it  careful  attention.  Sir  Robert 
regards  himself  as  a  great  Chinese  official,  perhaps  has 
become,  as  the  Times  intimates,  a  Chinaman  in  feding  ; 
and  the  opinion  of  a  sane  Chinaman  who  understands 
European  ways  of  thinking,  yet  stands  close  to  the  actual 
centre  of  Chinese  affairs,  is  precisely  what  Europe  wishes, 
and  needs,  to  know.  There  is,  at  all  events,  no  mistaking 
what  that  opinion  is.  Sir  Robert  Hart  affirms  that  the 
people  of  China,  stung  bv  their  recent  humiliations,  alarmed 
by  the  never-ceasing  efforts  to  revolutionise  their  special 
civilisation,  and  convinced  that  partition  will  ultimately  be 
attempted,  have  risen  upon  Europe  in  self-defence.  The 
explosion  is  one  of  “  patriotic”  feeling.  The  Court,  which 
shared  the  popular  impulses  in  their  keenest  form,  resolved 
to  give  them  military  expression,  but  influenced  by  advice 
from  their  Ambassadors  abroad,  rejected  the  plan  constantly 
pressed  on  them  by  Europeans — e.g..  Lord  C.  Beresford — 
of  forming  a  strong  and  disciplined  army,  and  resolved  to 
relv  upon  armed  Volunteers,  with  the  distinct  object  of 
resisting  further  foreign  dictation,  if  not  of  driving 
foreigners  out  of  the  country.  Rome  sort  of  hi^t  was 
given  throughout  the  provinces,  and  the  response  was 
instantaneous.  Everywhere  armed  associations,  the 
“  Boxers,”  arose,  a  superstitious  idea  spread  fast  that  the 
Volunteers  could  not  be  defeated,  and  with  the  assent  of 
the  dynasty,  though  probably  not  of  every  individual 
Manchu  noble,  the  massacres  began.  All  Europeans  were 
threatened — even,  as  appears  from  his  actions,  Sir  Robert 
Hart  himself — many  were  murdered,  all  Chinese  who  had 
become  Christian  were  extirpated  as  renegade  adherents 
of  the  foreigner,  and  even  the  residences  of  the  European, 
American,  and  Japanese  Ambassadors  were  bombarded. 
There  was  some  hesitation  about  this  crowning  act  of 
defiance,  due,  Sir  Robert  thinks,  to  an  impression  in  some 
powerful  quarter  that  this  outrage  would  be  resented  as 
other  outrages  would  not — an  idea,  it  will  be  remembered, 
repeatedly  expressed  by  Li  Hung  Chang — but  still  the 
bombardment  went  on,  and  the  Ambassadors  owed  their 
lives  to  the  courage  of  the  defence  and  the  slow  but  suc¬ 
cessful  aid  of  Europe. 

The  movement,  therefore,  was  not  the  result  of  any 
accident,  or  any  plot,  or  any  burst  of  rage  from  the  fierce 
Empress,  but  of  a  sentiment  on  the  part  of  all  Chinamen 
which  in  other  countries  would  be  described  as  patriotic, 
and  in  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  judgment  it  will  go  on.  The 
patriotic  impulse,  he  affirms,  has  fired  the  popular  heart, 
aod  the  flame  will  burn  steadily,  all  Chinese — and  they 
are  four  hundred  millions — having  one  dominant  feeling, 
“  China  for  the  Chinese  ;  out  with  the  foreigner.”  “  The 
Boxer  movement,”  says  Sir  Robert,  “  is  doubtless 
the  product  of  official  inspiration,  but  it  has  taken 
hold  of  the  popular  imagination  and  will  spread 
like  wildfire  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country :  it  is,  in  short,  a  purely  patriotic  volun¬ 
teer  movement,  and  its  object  is  to  strengthen  China 
— and  for  a  Cjiinese  programme.  Its  first  experience  has 
not  been  altogether  a  success  as  regards  the  attainment 
through  strength  of  proposed  ends — the  rooting  up  of 
foreign  cults  and  the  ejection  of  foreigners,  but  it  is  not  a 
failure  in  respect  of  the  feeler  it  put  out — will  volunteer¬ 
ing  work  ? — or  as  an  experiment  that  would  test  ways 


and  means  and  guide  future  choice  :  it  has  proved  how 
to  a  man  the  people  will  respond  to  the  call,  and  it 
has  further  demonstrated  that  the  swords  and  spears  to 
which  the  prudent  official  mind  confined  the  initiated  will 
not  suffice,  but  must  be  supplemented  or  replaced  by 
Mauser  rifles  and  Krupp  guns  :  the  Boxer  patriot  of  the 
future  will  possess  the  best  weapons  money  can 
buy,  and  then  the  ‘  Yellow  Peril  ’  will  be  beyond 

ignoring . Twenty  millions  or  more  of  Boxers 

armed,  drilled,  disciplined,  and  animated  by  patriotic 
— if  mistaken — motives,  will  make  residence  in  China 
impossible  for  foreigners,  will  take  back  from  foreigners 
everything  foreigners  have  taken  from  China,  will 
pay  off  old  grudges  with  interest,  and  will  carry  the 
Chinese  flag  and  Chinese  arms  into  many  a  place  that 
even  fancy  will  not  suggest  to-day,  thus  preparing  for 
the  future  upheavals  and  disasters  never  even  dreamt  of. 
In  fifty  years  time  there  will  be  millions  of  Boxers  in 
serried  ranks  and  war’s  panoply  at  the  call  of  the  Chinese 
Government  :  there  is  not  the  slighest  doubt  of  that !  ” 
That  is  a  pleasing  prospect  for  Europe  to  consider, 
painted  by  the  man  who  knows  China  best,  and  whose 
interest,  had  he  been  insincere,  would  have  induced  him 
to  write  a  very  different  description,  one  representing  the 
movement  as  a  passing  rebellion  for  which  the  Manchu 
dynasty  was  irresponsible,  the  description,  in  fact,  given 
by  Li  Hung  Chang.  It  is  not  the  more  pleasing  because 
it  accords  with  all  known  facts,  with  the  ever-spreading 
area  of  the  movement,  with  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to 
a  secure  spot,  with  the  instant  sway  of  remittances  and 
Volunteers  towards  that  spot,  and  with  the  latest  telegram 
which  summons  China  to  call  out  fresh  bodies  of 
Volunteers. 

But  has  Sir  Robert  Hart,  with  his  vast  experience,  no 
remedy  to  suggest  ?  None,  or  at  least  none  which  he 
ventures  openly  to  defend.  He  does,  indeed,  say  that  if 
China  becomes  Christian  the  calamities  he  foresees  will  be 
averted,  but  that  is  only  saying  that  if  God  in  his  mercy 
works  a  miracle — for  it  took  three  hundred  years  to  con¬ 
vert  the  far  more  accessible  Roman  Empire — everything 
will  go  right.  We  all  believe  that,  but  then  very  few  of 
us  expect  the  miracle.  He  also  says  that  it  will  be  wise 
of  the  Powers  to  support  the  Manchu  dynasty,  because 
there  is  no  other  available,  and  therefore  to  “  save  the 
face”  of  that  dynasty  by  “condoning  the  lawlessness  of  the 
present  outbreak  ”  ;  but  that  is  clearly  only  his  functional 
opinion  as  a  paid  servant  of  the  dynasty.  It  is  a  little 
too  absurd  to  describe  with  such  force  the  danger 
of  a  method  of  Chinese  organisation,  devised  and 
sanctioned  by  the  present  Government,  and  then 
to  speak  of  protecting  that  Government  as  the 
best  preventive  of  the  dauger.  Europe  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  irresistible  circumstances  to  tolerate  the 
dynasty;  but  if  it  is,  the  great  danger  on  which  Sir  Robert 
Hart’s  eyes  are  fixed  will  clearly  go  on  increasing  and 
increasing  until  the  next  explosion.  That  cannot  be  the 
real  conviction  of  Sir  Robert’s  mind,  which  we  greatly 
fear  is  to  be  sought  in  a  suggestion  which  he,  with  a 
literary  adroitness  and  skill  perceptible  in  several  portions 
of  his  paper,  puts  in  the  following  form  : — “If  the  Powers 
could  agree  among  themselves  and  partition  China  at 
once,  and  thereafter  with  a  common  understanding,  give 
fullest  effect  to  the  old  Chinese  idea  and  discourage 
militarism — make  it  a  law  that  none  of  their  new  subjects 
could  drill,  enlist,  or  carry  arms — prohibit  their  own  and 
other  nationals  from  there  engaging  in  any  kind  of  trade 
in  arms — and  employ  only  their  own  race  for  military  and 
police  work  there,  it  is  possible  that  the  peace-loving,  law- 
abiding,  industrious  Chinaman  might  be  kept  in  leading- 
strings  until  the  lapse  of  centuries  had  given  other 
civilising  influences  time  to  work  through  successive 
generations  and  so  change  the  composition  and  tendency 
of  the  national  thought  and  feeling  of  the  future  as  to 
carry  it  into  that  sphere  of  international  life  where  friendly 
relations,  common  interests,  and  international  comity  take 
the  place  of  dictation,  jealousy,  and  race-hatred,  and  thus 
blot  out  the  ‘Yellow  Peril’  from  the  future  of  humanity.” 
If  that  is  the  best  suggestion,  we  can  only  say  bad  is  the 
best.  We  greatly  doubt  if  Europe  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  China  on  her  shoulders,  and  certainly,  if  she  is,  China 
would  be  the  heaviest  “  burden  ”  the  white  man  has  ever 
yet  lifted.  All  the  statesmen  of  Europe  dread  it,  as  they 
show  by  their  self-denying  ordinances,  and  dread  also  the 
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enormous  increase  of  causes  of  quarrel,  jealousy,  and 
economic  rivalry  which  such  an  enterprise  would  infallibly 
produce.  We  must,  we  fear,  wait  in  bewilderment  till 
statesmanship  provides  an  outlet.  At  present  it  has  only 
arrived  at  the  device  of  asking  for  seven  heads,  without 
suggesting  in  any  way  why  the  request  should  be  com¬ 
plied  with.  We  must  wait. 


M.  WALDECK-ROUSSEAU  AT  TOULOUSE. 

E  have  read  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau’ s  speech  at 
Toulouse  announcing  and  explaining  his  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  immediate  future  with  the  deepest 
regret.  We  honour  his  Ministry  for  the  courage  with 
which  it  has  defied  the  military  reaction,  for  the  sincerity, 
so  unusual  among  Governments,  with  which  it  has 
defended  the  ideas  that  it  really  holds,  and  for  the 
practical  power  of  governing  which  it  has  shown  in  the 
appointment  of  General  de  Galliffet,  in  the  absorption  of 
the  saner  Socialists,  in  its  settlement  of  strike  questions,  in 
its  foreign  policy,  so  moderate  yet  firm,  and,  above  all,  in 
its  management  of  the  Chambers.  To  keep  a  majority 
without  sacrificing  principles  is  now  the  most  difficult  of 
tasks  for  a  French  statesman,  and  this  task  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  and  his  colleagues  have  hitherto  successfully 
performed.  Even  in  this  speech  there  is  evidence  of  these 
great  qualities.  Throughout  it  is  the  speech  of  a  man 
who  has  convictions  and  intends  to  act  on  them,  who  sees 
hostile  forces  which  he  defies,  and  who  has  plans  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  hour  which  he  intends  to  carry  out. 
His  expression,  for  instance,  that  there  are  moments 
when  “  you  must  be  a  Eepublican  before  being  a  party 
man”  is  meant,  and  is  accepted  as  meaning,  that  this 
Government  is  Eepublican  to  the  core,  and  will  defend 
the  Eepublic  as  Kings  defend  Monarchy,  without  fear 
and  without  compromise.  His  declaration  that  when  he 
took  the  reins  the  Army  was  being  “exploited  ”  for  other 
ends  than  its  own  dignity,  and  that  the  Government 
would  prohibit  the  soldiers  from  taking  cognisance  of 
divisions,  which  could  only  weaken  them,  is  a  defiance  to 
the  coup  d'etat  party,  and  an  assertion  that  the  Army 
while  he  and  his  colleagues  govern  must  obey  the  civil 
power,  and  confine  itself  entirely  to  its  “national  mission.” 
And  though  it  is  possible  that  the  practical  difficulties  of 
the  old-age  pension  question  may  prove  insuperable,  still 
his  promise  to  bring  forward  a  proposal  is  a  wise  appeal 
to  the  labouring  class,  while  his  suggestion  of  a  tax  on 
successions  may  prove  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the 
Income-tax,  which  by  many  classes  in  France  is  regarded 
with  a  sort  of  religious  horror.  They  say  that  the  moment 
the  tax  is  imposed  publicity  is  inevitable,  and  that 
publicity  would  expose  every  well-to-do  man,  from  the 
millionaire  down  to  the  peasant  with  an  unusually  full 
stocking,  to  an  amount  of  envy,  solicitation,  and  reviling 
which  would  ultimately  prove  unendurable.  Every 
little  fundholder  will  be  regarded  by  those  who  are  near 
him,  yet  below  him,  as  the  Rothschilds  are  regarded  by 
Jacobin  Anti-Semites.  A  heavy  succession-duty  on  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s  plan  would  not  be  exposed  to  this 
drawback,  and  has,  moreover,  the  advantage,  very  great  in 
France,  and  not  imperceptible  even  in  Eugland,  that  few 
of  those  who  vote  for  it  in  the  Chambers  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  pain  as  well  as  dismay  that  we  see 
this,  the  best  Ministry  which  France  has  enjoyed  for 
years,  throwing  away  its  many  advantages  in  order  to 
plunge  into  another  campaign  against  the  Church  which 
it  cannot  win,  and  in  which  it  will  be  deserted  by  all  men 
who  are  either  penetrated  with  the  modern  spirit  of 
toleration  or  are  genuinely  impartial.  We  are  not 
referring  to  the  threat  to  prohibit  the  religious  Associa¬ 
tions  from  receiving  further  gifts  of  property.  That, 
though  it  will  excite  bitter  wrath  among  all  devotees  of 
Rome,  is  after  all  in  essence  only  a  question  of  policy. 
An  owner  who  perpetually  receives,  who  never  dies,  and 
who  never  wastes  may  in  a  few  generations  grow  too 
strong  for  the  State,  and  then  the  State  may  justifiably 
step  in  to  prohibit  further  accretions.  We  do  it  our¬ 
selves  pretty  effectually,  though  in  our  mildly  irre¬ 
sistible  way,  and  there  is,  we  believe,  no  Catholic 
country  in  which  a  law  of  mortmain  has  not  been 
found  indispensable  to  progress.  Whether  <£40,000,000 
in  land,  and  perhaps  as  much  in  persorfalty,  is  too 


much  for  the  religious  Associations  of  France  to  hold 
collectively  is  a  question  for  French  economists,  and 
not  for  outside  politicians.  Considering  the  immense 
claims  on  those  Associations,  it  does  not  seem  to  mere 
observers  such  a  gigantic  sum  ;  but  we  may  let  that  pass. 
The  central  point  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau’s  speech  is  not 
the  law  of  mortmain,  but  that  he  proposes  through  it  and 
other  measures  to  give  a  monopoly  of  all  State  functions, 
including  doubtless  military  and  naval  commissions — for 
otherwise  the  proposal  is  inept — to  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  strictly  secular  schools.  They  are  func¬ 
tionaries,  he  says,  and  the  State  has  a  right  to  dictate 
how  its  functionaries  shall  be  trained.  In  other  words, 
no  young  man  in  France  is  in  future  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  State  unless  he  has  been  trained  in  schools  which 
French  Catholics  consider  seminaries  of  agnosticism,  or 
if  he  has  been  trained  in  schools  which  they  regard  as 
calculated  to  inculcate  piety,  or  at  least  necessary  faith. 
A  more  monstrous  denial  of  the  principle  of  religious  liberty 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  It  would  be  oppressive 
in  any  country,  but  in  France,  where  the  ideal  of  the 
educated  classes  is  to  fit  their  sons  for  Government 
appointments,  it  amounts  to  the  most  dii’ect  persecution. 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  might  as  well  propose  at  once  that 
no  man  who  believes  Christianity  shall  be  permitted  to 
acquire  more  than  three  hundred  a  year.  It  is  the  Irish 
Penal  Code  over  again,  in  spirit  at  all  events,  with  this 
aggravation,  that  it  is  not  a  product  of  the  religious 
bigotry  of  a  caste,  but  is  proposed  by  the  elected  Govern¬ 
ment  of  a  country  which  in  theory  holds  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  divine,  and  that  outside  her  pale 
there  is  no  salvation.  That  Rome  will  fight  the  proposal, 
fight  as  for  life,  is  certain,  and  Rome  has  immense  power 
even  in  France  ;  but  that  is  only  ,  a  part  of  the  resistance 
which  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  will  encounter.  He  is  defy¬ 
ing  all  the  women  of  France,  who  dread  nothing  so  much 
for  their  sons  as  disbelief,  all  who  hold  the  Catholic  faith 
to  be  true  though  they  do  not  obey  its  precepts — an 
immense  crowd — and  all  who  while  disbelieving  them¬ 
selves,  or  fancying  they  disbelieve,  think  that  the 
education  given  in  religious  schools  will  solidify  their 
sons’  characters.  He  will  find,  as  Bismarck  found  in  the 
Rhine  provinces,  that  he  has  made  fanatics  of  the  in¬ 
different,  that  the  tide  he  wishes  to  keep  out  is  rushing 
in  by  a  hundred  unseen  channels,  and  that  the  cleavage  he 
wishes  to  remove  between  one  servant  of  the  State 
and  another  has  been  deepened  fivefold.  And  he  will 
find  also,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  that  even  so  far  as  he 
has  succeeded  he  has  done  nothing  for  Republicanism. 
At  heart  he  probably  believes  that  anti-clericals  must 
necessarily  be  Republican  ;  but  there  are  signs  in  modern 
thought  that  those  who  believe  nothing,  or  very  little, 
tend  to  favour  absolutism,  and  value  liberty  only  when  it 
means  the  liberty  of  believing  in  the  dogmas  of  science. 
They  bow  to  authority  in  all  matters  except  religion,  and 
they  prefer  that  the  masses,  whom  they  do  not  greatly 
admire,  should  bow  too.  It  was  the  generation  which  in 
the  cataclysm  of  the  Revolution  had  given  up  its  faith 
that  followed  and  obeyed  Napoleon. 

What  amount  of  support  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  will 
find  for  his  ideas  in  the  Chamber  we  do  not  know.  It 
may  be  considerable,  for  long  watchfulness  has  convinced 
us  that  French  Deputies,  drawn  as  they  are  from  the  less 
prosperous  of  the  professional  classes,  are  more  anti- 
religious  than  their  constituents ;  but  this  we  do  know, 
that  he  has  given  the  Opposition  a  magnificent  rallying 
cry,  and  will  rouse  forces  of  whose  strength  he  has  but  an 
imperfect  idea.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in 
the  last  three  years  given  the  French  Republic  almost  un¬ 
endurable  provocation  we  fully  admit,  but  this  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  you  cannot  kill  a  ghost  with  a  shell. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  CITY  VOLUNTEERS. 

IT  is  unlikely  that  any  one  who  witnessed  the  sight 
in  London  on  Monday  will  ever  forget  it.  The 
return  of  the  City  Volunteers  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
demonstration  of  enthusiasm  which  was  both  praiseworthy 
in  itself  and  an  indication  of  hope  for  the  future  of  our 
Army.  London  literally  turned  itself  out  into  the  streets, 
and  as  the  streets  on  the  line  of  march  are  not  all 
suited  to  accommodate  an  excited  crowd,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  police  arrangements  broke  down  in 
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several  places  and  that  deplorable  accidents  occurred. 
We  in  England  have  never  been  famous  for  our 
organisation  of  great  functions.  The  ease  and  per¬ 
fection  which  attended  President  Loubet’s  reception 
of  the  Mayors  of  France  a  fortnight  ago  in  Paris 
has  rarely  been  present  in  our  public  ceremonies. 
But  it  seems  to  us  to  be  wrong  to  lay  the  whole 
blame  in  this  matter  on  the  police  arrangements.  In 
narrow  streets  like  the  Strand  or  Fleet  Street,  if  the 
public  is  to  be  allowed  to  line  the  way  in  any  numbers,  it 
is  impossible  to  have  a  large  force  of  guards.  The  fault 
seems  rather  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  line  of  march, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  we  allow  the  public  to 
assemble  as  spectators.  The  only  way  to  insure  against 
accidents  would  have  been  to  erect  barricades  and  strictly 
limit  the  numbers  allowed  to  assemble  in  the  narrower 
streets,  for  it  was  impossible  to  hope  that  a  thin  line  of 
Volunteers  and  police  would  keep  the  way  clear  against  the 
immense  pressure  from  behind,  and  had  the  line  been 
trebled  the  chances  of  the  spectators  seeing  anything  would 
have  been  small. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  reception  was  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  City  Imperial  Volunteers  were  the  first  regi¬ 
ment  to  return  from  a  war  which  to  a  singular  degi'ee  has 
held  popular  attention,  partly  because  London  is  proud  of 
her  own  soldiers  and  their  notable  record,  and  partly,  we 
hope,  to  a  general  desire  to  recognise  the  deeds  of  the 
Volunteers  as  a  whole.  The  speech  which  Lord  Roberts 
made  to  the  corps  on  leaving  Pretoria  was  a  heartening 
tribute  to  the  valour  and  discipline  of  a  body  of  men  not 
trained  for  war,  and  drawn  from  many  ranks  and  pro¬ 
fessions.  “  I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  the  Volun¬ 
teer  movement,”  he  said,  “and  the  admirable  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  C.I.V.,  the  Volunteers  attached  to  the 
Regular  battalions  serving  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  has,  I  rejoice  to  say,  proved  that  I 
was  right,  and  that  England,  relying  as  she  does  upon 
the  patriotic  Volunteer  system  for  her  defence,  is 
resting  on  no  broken  reed.”  The  day  is  indeed 
past  when  the  Volunteers  were  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  toy  soldier,  and  believers  in  the  movement  may 
well  have  felt  some  pride  on  Monday  in  the  realisation 
of  their  hopes.  If  the  present  war  has  done  nothing 
else,  it  has  at  least  given  a  new  standing  and  a  new 
ambition  to  Volunteer  bodies  all  over  the  country.  The 
men  who  return  from  the  war  will  inspire  new  life  into 
the  battalions  from  which  they  were  drawn.  The  City 
Imperial  Volunteers,  as  Lord  Roberts  pointed  out,  were 
drawn  from  fifty-three  Volunteer  battalions.  In  each  of 
these  the  men  who  have  seen  service  will  form  a  nucleus 
of  energetic  and  competent  soldiers  to  instruct  and 
inspire  the  others.  They  will  go  back  to  their  various 
professions,  most  of  them,  we  hope,  stronger  in  body, 
and  all  of  them  quickened  and  broadened  in  mind,  men 
who  are  filled  with  that  truest  patriotism  which  comes 
only  from  experience.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  success  of  the  C.I.V.  contains  a  particular  lesson  on 
the  formation  of  Volunteer  companies  in  connection  with 
all  our  larger  towns.  It  is  possible  to  use  a  civic  as  well 
as  a  national  patriotism,  and  to  adapt  to  national  ends 
that  honest  local  rivalry  which  is  now  chiefly  found  in 
connection  with  town  life.  The  sons  of  one  city  may  still 
be  found  eager  to  rival  the  sons  of  another,  but  the  parish 
and  the  county  as  units  of  organisation  have  lost  much 
of  the  local  meaning  which  they  once  possessed.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  most  fruitful  basis  of  Volunteer  organisa¬ 
tion  is  the  municipal  one,  though  in  the  Regular  Army 
larger  local  divisions  still  have  their  value. 

But  the  spectacle  of  Monday  contains  for  us  a 
caution  as  well  as  an  encouragement,  and  at  the  risk  of 
wearying  our  readers,  we  must  repeat  the  old  and  well- 
worn  warning.  That  there  is  any  danger  of  jealousy 
between  the  Volunteers  and  the  Regulars  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  ;  each  has  too  clearly  its  own  work  and 
its  own  merits.  But  the  splendid  enthusiasm  of  the 
Volunteers  may  lead  us  to  return  to  that  old  lotus-eater’s 
dream  from  which  for  a  moment  we  were  rudely 
awakened.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that 
enthusiasm  alone  is  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  that 
it  is  only  the  foundation,  the  first  step  in  the  road  to  com¬ 
petence,  and  that  all  the  high-spirited  valour  in  the  world 
will  not  avail  in  our  modern  war  against  a  cautious 
enemy  better  armed,  better  led,  and  better  organised. 


We  dare  not  neglect  “  the  speciality  of  rule.”  More 
weapons  and  better,  fuller  instruction  in  rifle-shooting 
both  for  Volunteer  and  Regular,  a  radical  change  in  the 
organisation  of  the  War  Office,  a  more  modern  and  prac¬ 
tical  training  and  stricter  tests  of  efficiency  for  officers, 
a  thorough  elementary  training  for  the  Militia,  a 
different  recruiting  system,  a  more  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Volunteers  financially,  and  above  all  things 
the  end  of  the  system  which  will  ignore  grave  national 
dangers  and  serious  defects  in  the  Forces  for  the  sake  of 
some  saving  in  the  Budget, — it  may  seem  a  long  list  of 
reforms,  but  the  crying  necessity  of  every  one  has  been 
demonstrated  only  too  clearly  during  the  past  year.  The 
temporary  measures  which  the  Government  proposed 
during  the  war,  such  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Militia, 
the  creation  of  the  Royal  Reserve  battalions,  and  the 
calling  of  the  Volunteers  into  camp  for  extra  time  were 
mere  makeshifts,  and  unsatisfactory  at  that.  The  public 
accepted  them  as  such,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
close  of  the  war  would  see  a  great  and  sustained 
effort  towards  a  real  reform.  In  a  few  weeks  Parliament 
will  meet  and  the  time  will  have  come  for  promises 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  nation  has  definitely  accepted  the  view 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Britain  to  maintain  her  position  as 
an  Imperial  Power,  and  that  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to 
place  the  Army  in  such  a  position  that  we  may  stand  on 
an  equal  footing  with  our  rivals,  that  we  may  be  able  if 
need  be  to  enforce  our  demands,  and  that  no  such 
spectacle  as  that  of  the  early  months  of  the  late  war  may 
be  again  presented  to  the  British  people.  To  such  reform 
the  Government  is  bound  by  every  obligation.  We  desire 
no  hysterical  and  sudden  upturning  of  things  ;  we  ask 
only  that  the  plain  lessons  of  the  war  be  acknowledged, 
and  that  reforms  be  effected  which  have  been  proved  a 
thousand  times  over  to  be  imperative.  Let  us  rejoice  by 
all  means  in  the  patriotism  which  has  given  us  the 
C.I.V.  and  the  enthusiasm  which  gave  them  Monday’s 
welcome,  but  let  us  see  to  it  that  this  fine  stuff  for  the 
shaping  of  heroic  ends  be  not  left  neglected  in  a  general 
mal  ad  m  ini  stration . 


“  MAFFICKING  ”  AND  “  HOOLIGANISM.” 

LTHOUGH  there  is  some  variation  between  the 
accounts  of  the  scenes  in  the  streets  on 
Monday  evening,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  popular  festival  in  honour  of  the  return  of  the 
C.I.V.  was  disfigui'ed  in  its  later  hours  by  not  a  few 
ugly  features.  Apparently  there  was  an  appreciable 
section  of  those  who  paraded  the  streets  in  the  evening 
who  were  more  or  less  intoxicated  either  with  liquor  or 
with  the  spectacular  and  emotional  excitements  of  the 
day,  or  with  both,  and  who  accordingly  exhibited  an 
amount  of  boisterous  horseplay  and  offensive  familiarity 
to  all  and  sundry  which  made  some  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  extremely  disagreeable  to  quiet  and 
respectable  people.  This  is  much  to  be  deplored,  and 
the  more  so  as  it  is  an  almost  entirely  new  development 
in  the  life  of  London.  It  is  a  great  pity  if,  as  a  nation, 
we  cannot  put  aside  our  excessive  traditional  reserve  with¬ 
out  passing  into  the  practice  of  clumsy  breaches  of  good 
taste  and  good  manners  such  as  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  former  generations  of  Englishmen.  Far  better, 
indeed,  were  it  that  our  people  should  remain  always 
under  the  long  grey  shadow  left  by  Puritanism  than 
that,  emerging  therefrom,  they  should  be  known  in 
future,  on  their  high  days,  for  a  combination  of 
the  romp  of  an  elephant  with  the  leer  of  a 
satvr.  To  imagine,  however,  that  this  latter  alterna¬ 
tive  is  likely  to  be  realised  would  be  to  indulge  in  appre¬ 
hensions  for  which  no  sufficient  grounds  have  appeared. 
“  Maffickers,”  male  and  female,  are,  no  doubt,  very 
disagreeable,  but  we  see  no  reason  for  supposing  them 
to  be  more  than  transitory,  phenomena, — symptoms,  quite 
limited  in  range,  of  a  certain  heat  of  blood  which  is  not 
unnaturally  associated  with  the  entrance  of  a  great 
democracy  upon  the  full  consciousness  of  Imperial  sway. 
Soon  enough,  as  we  believe,  the  people  will  become  alto¬ 
gether  accustomed  to  the  vast  sweep  of  its  power,  of 
which,  at  the  polls  the  other  day,  it  gave  abundant  proof 
that  it  recognised  the  obligation  ;  and  then  that  section 
of  it — very  small  at  the  worst — which  “  mafficked  ”  will 
become  ashamed  or  be  repressed,  and  the  evenings  of  our 
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triumph-days,  when  we  have  them,  will  be  self-restrained 
and  English  once  again. 

“  Hooliganism,”  however,  is  a  very  different  matter, 
and  when  writers  in  one  or  two  of  our  contemporaries 
mix  that  question  up  with  that  of  the  street  scenes  on 
Monday  night,  they  seem  to  us  astray  in  their  diagnosis. 
“  Maffickers  ”  and  “  Hooligans  ”  are  quite  different  sets  of 
people.  The  former,  belonging  to  various  grades  of 
society,  as  Tuesday’s  police-court  reports  show,  from 
medical  and  legal  students,  if  not  higher,  downwards,  are 
persons  who  may  be  reasonably  supposed  in  ordinary 
cii'cum stances  to  lead  honest  and  respectable  lives.  It 
was  they,  for  the  most  part,  whose  unbecoming  excesses 
marred  the  pleasure  and  the  dignity  of  the  evening  of  the 
C.I.V.  day.  “  Hooligans,”  on  the  other  hand,  are  youths 
or  young  men  who  are  already,  or  are  on  the  high  road 
to  becoming,  professional  criminals  of  a  repulsive  and 
dangerous  type.  It  is  likely  enough  that  here  and  there 
they  found  the  circumstances  of  Monday  night  favourable 
to  a  little  practice  on  their  own  account.  But  we  see  no 
evidence  that  their  presence  and  activity — they  are  very 
seldom  inactively  present — was  at  all  a  prominent  feature 
on  that  particular  evening.  On  many  other  recent  evenings, 
however,  in  various  parts  of  London,  the  “  Hooligans  ” 
have  been  giving  very  strongly  marked  evidence  of  their 
existence.  The  germs  of  anti-respectable  ferocity  are, 
perhaps,  like  those  of  typhoid,  specially  liable,  in  some 
inexplicable  fashion,  to  quickening  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  At  any  rate,  for  some  weeks  past, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  decently  dressed  and 
law-abiding  citizens,  moving  about  in  pursuit  of  their 
avocations,  have  found  themselves  hustled,  sometimes 
robbed,  and  on  any  show  of  resistance  smitten  into 
helplessness,  and  in  several  cases  unto  death,  by  gangs  of 
young  miscreants,  as  active,  persistent,  and  relentless  as 
so  many  packs  of  wolves.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
forces  of  cohesion  by  which  the  “  Hooligans  ”  are  bound 
together.  While,  in  pursuit  of  a  livelihood,  they  are 
probably,  as  a  rule,  constrained  to  act  individually,  or  in 
twos  or  threes — as,  for  example,  in  pocket-picking  and 
burglary — they  also  hunt,  partly  for  gain,  and  partly  for 
sport,  in  much  larger  numbers.  It  is  by  their  exploits  on 
these  occasions,  and  also  by  the  ferocious  warfare  waged 
from  time  to  time  by  the  gang  of  one  district  against  that 
of  another,  that  they  have  mainly  attracted  public  notice. 
Locally  there  is  an  extensive  camaraderie,  and  also  a  spirit 
of  competition,  creating,  and  in  its  turn  governed  by, 
standards  of  achievement  altogether  diverse  from,  though 
in  a  certain  grotesque  sense  parallel  to,  those  which 
regulate  the  conduct  of  civilised  human  beings.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  enough,  in  order  to  improve  public  security  in  a 
district  afflicted  by  the  presence  of  this  element  in  its  popu¬ 
lation,  to  capture  and  punish  those  taking  part  in  some 
particular  outrage.  One  of  the  most  unpleasant  features 
of  the  police-court  reports  of  “  Hooligan  ”  cases  lately 
has  been  the  refusal  in  certain  instances  of  injured 
persons  to  prosecute,  or  to  give  evidence,  because 
they  knew  that  if  they  did  so,  even  successfully,  they 
would  be  “  paid  out  ”  by  other  members  of  the  gang 
concerned.  These  latter  would  probably  deem  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  avenge  their  comrades,  and  would  gain  rank 
in  their  own  world  by  the  dariDg  and  the  exemplary 
cruelty  with  which  they  discharged  that  obligation.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  for  the  police, 
however  intelligent,  courageous,  and  energetic,  to  break 
up  these  companies,  we  may  almost  say  tribes,  of  savages 
infesting  several  quarters  of  London.  Least  of  all  is  it  so 
if  the  Magistrates  take  the  lenient  view  which  some  of  them 
are  apt  to  take  of  crimes  of  violence  against  the  person 
committed  by  youthful  offenders.  It  may  be  that  some 
advantage  could  be  gained  by  enlarging  the  classes  of 
cases  in  which  flogging  can  be  ordered  on  conviction. 
We  are  not  averse  to  seeing  some  experimentation  in  the 
increased  use  of  corporal  punishment  both  for  boys, 
adolescents,  and  adults,  but  we  cannot  regard  the  results 
as  likely  to  prove  of  any  considerable  value.  A  “  Hooligan” 
of  eighteen  after  a  dose,  however  severe,  of  the 
“  cat”  is  a  “  Hooligan”  still,  possibly  less  likely  himself  to 
commit  deeds  rendering  him  liable  to  such  intense  suffer¬ 
ing  if  he  is  caught  at  them,  but  in  no  sense  turned  towards 
a  life  of  honest  work, — less  daring  perhaps  than  before, 
but  not  less,  possibly  more,  essentially  savage.  To  us  it 
seems  that  the  complete  and  prolonged  withdrawal  of 


offenders  of  the  class  in  question  from  the  influences 
which  are  directing  their  lives  towards  depredation  and 
violence,  and  making  distinction  in  that  sphere  seem  the 
one  thing  worth  working  for,  is  necessary  to  provide 
security  for  a  real  reduction  in  the  number  of  more  or 
less  established  “Hooligans.”  We  believe  that  some  at  any 
rate  of  these  creatures  are  capable  of  reclamation  if  they 
were  wisely  and  firmly  dealt  with,  and  of  being  turned 
into  really  useful  members  of  society. 

But  however  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  that  society,  if  it  really  cares  about  the  matter, 
which  indeed  is  one  of  the  utmost  gravity,  can  do 
much  to  prevent  that  ghastly  process  now  always 
going  on,  the  recruiting  of  the  “Hooligans”  from  boys  who 
have  just  left  school.  This  subject  is  dealt  with  very 
usefully  in  the  annual  report,  just  issued,  of  the  Howard 
Association,  which,  happily,  is  able  to  supply  evidence  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  a  British  colony  in  the 
treatment  of  a  similar  evil.  Mr.  Charles  D.  Barber, 
Superintendent  of  the  Gordon  Boys’  Home  at  Melbourne, 
states  that  “the  once  great  nuisance  of  ‘Larrikinism  ’  [or 
‘  Hooliganism  ’]  has  largely  disappeared  there  (though  not 
in  Sydney),  in  consequence  partly  of  the  efforts  of  private 
individuals  and  partly  of  Government  action.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  remedy  which  has  been  found  con¬ 
spicuously  useful  in  Victoria  has  been  that  of 
placing  lads  who  were  neglected  and  delinquent  away 
from  the  influences  which  would  inevitably  have 
turned  them  into  pests  of  society,  upon  farms. 
This  plan  proves  cheaper  than  keeping  the  boys  in 
reformatories,  and  far  more  efficacious.  “  Farm  life 
generally  suits  them  well,  and  most  of  them  remain  in 
the  country.”  These  arrangements,  initiated  by  benevo¬ 
lent  citizens,  have  been  facilitated  by  Acts  of  the  Victoria 
Legislature,  and  the  Government  of  the  Colony  has  taken 
the  excellent  step  of  appointing  a  certain  number  of  men 
and  women  as  caretakers  of  these  “  wards  of  the  State,” 
with  certain  legal  powers  over  them.  Of  course,  all  this 
involves  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  on  the  part  of 
public-spirited  citizens,  but  the  fact  that  such  trouble  has 
been  rewarded  by  a  large  measure  of  success  in  one  of  our 
great  Colonies  should  afford  the  necessary  stimulus  to 
analogous  enterprise  here.  The  evil  of  “  Hooliganism  ” 
is  one  grave  enough  and  ignominious  enough  to  call  for 
the  most  strenuous  and  specially  directed  philanthropic- 
labour,  and  for  any  legislative  amendments  that  may 
be  required  to  give  such  labour  a  fair  field,  as  in 
Victoria.  Granted  the  public  and  private  effort, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  as  much  reward  here  as 
among  our  flesh  and  blood  at  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  As  a  correspondent  of  ours,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Brandreth,  of  Cambridge,  truly  says,  “  the  most  improv¬ 
able  thing  in  creation  is  a  boy,  giving  enormous 
returns  on  any  outlay.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  particular  remedy  which  has  succeeded  in 
Victoria  would  be  the  most  successful  here.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  help  doubting  whether  existence  on  many  farms 
in  this  country  would  be  found  tolerable  by  boys  who 
drift  into  “  Hooliganism,”  partly  because  ordinary  respect¬ 
able  life,  even  in  town,  is  too  dull  und  wanting  in  variety 
and  adventure  for  them.  But  if  the  element  of  personal 
guidance  and  sympathy  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
the  lines  to  be  followed  will  reveal  themselves.  Much 
may  be  hoped  for,  as  Mr.  Brandreth  again  urges,  from 
the  diffusion  of  greater  facilities  for,  and  encourage¬ 
ments  to,  training  in  handicrafts ;  much  again  from 
the  careful  organisation  of  open-air  games  to  let  off 
animal  spirits  and  give  scope  for  healthy  physical  rivalry. 
The  one  essential  thing  is  a  sufficient  number  of  level¬ 
headed  citizens  reallv  caring  about  this  “  Hooligan  ”  evil. 
It  must  be  attacked  from  many  points  of  view  and  on 
many  lines  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  attacked,  and  above  all 
at  its  sources,  without  delay. 


THE  NATIONAL  POWER  OF  ABSORPTION. 

HE  late  Professor  Max  Muller  came  to  England  a 
thorough  German,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the 
English  language  ;  and,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  German 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  also  became  an  excellent  writer 
and  speaker  of  English,  and  a  thorough  Englishman  in 
feeling  and  culture.  It  cannot  be  said  in  his  case  that 
what  England  gained  Germany  lost,  for  his  work  was  read 
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and  appreciated  as  truly  in  his  native  as  in  his  adopted 
home.  Modern  science,  indeed,  is  international,  whether 
it  relates  to  languages  or  gases,  and  can  be  carried  on 
anywhere.  But  it  is  interesting  to  find  a  scholar  from 
another  land  entering  fully  into  a  national  life  to  which 
he  was  not  born  ;  learning  to  think  in  a  foreign  tongue  ; 
taking  up  new  threads  of  life  ;  able  to  form  sympathetic 
relations  with  a  people  not  his  own.  This  is  what  Max 
Muller  did,  however,  and  he  did  it  in  the  atmosphere  of 
so  peculiarly  English  an  institution  as  Oxford. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  tendencies  of  science  to  bring 
the  human  race  together,  the  spirit  of  separate  nation¬ 
alities  has  rarely  been  stronger  in  the  world  than  it  is  in 
our  century.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  century  has  been  the  re¬ 
crudescence  of  the  national  spirit  after  the  cosmopolitan 
feeling  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Gibbon,  Montesquieu, 
Franklin,  Voltaire,  Kant,  Condorcet,  were  much  more 
citizens  of  the  world  than  of  any  particular  country. 
Lessing  and  Goethe  both  repudiated  patriotism  as  a  sign 
of  moral  weakness.  But  we  come  to  Kossuth  and  Gari¬ 
baldi,  and  what  a  transformation !  The  danger  in  our 
time  has  been  that  “nationalism”  should  be  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  as  to  lead  us  to  forget  the  moral  unity, 
we  will  not  say  of  mankind,  but  of  Christendom.  But 
this  nationalism,  is  it  really  the  simple  thing  it  looks  ? 
Can  it  be  so  easily  defined  as  superficial  people  suppose  ? 
What,  indeed,  is  it,  in  the  last  analysis  ?  A  kind  of 
“  moral  essence,”  said  Burke.  Certainly  not  a  mere  racial 
bond,  for  the  gifted  Hellenic  peoples  never  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  definite  Greek  nation,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  modern  English  say  with  Tennyson,  “  Saxon  and 
Norman  and  Dane  are  we,”  and  they  may  add  Celtic  and 
Norse  also.  French-Canadians,  speaking  the  French  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  live  alongside  rugged  Scotch¬ 
men  ;  Poles,  Russ,  Lapps,  Mongols,  Lithuanians,  all 
mingle  in  the  assimilative  Russian  nation.  Genuine 
Italians  prefer  to  be  a  part  of  France  or  Switzerland 
rather  than  be  a  portion  of  Italy.  The  problem  of 
nationality  cuts  deep. 

But  there  is  one  test  of  national  power  which  is 
genuine  and  vital ;  that  is  the  power  of  assimilation.  We 
mean,  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  Max  Muller,  assimila¬ 
tion  of  useful  and  worthy  elements.  This  was  considered 
impossible  in  the  ancient  world  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire  when  the  provinces  obtained  Roman 
citizenship.  Even  the  great  minds  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
could  not  conceive  of  aliens  being  made  free  of  the  Greek 
commonwealths,  and  they  were  right;  for  those  com¬ 
monwealths  were  born  of  a  purely  individual  ethos , 
into  which  it  was  impossible  to  initiate  an  alien. 
Not  only  could  not  a  non-Hellene  become  a  Theban 
or  Spartan,  but  a  Theban  or  Spartan  could  not  become 
a  true  Athenian.  Nothing  more  differentiates  the 
ancient  and  modern  worlds  than  the  discovery,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  common  political  and  social  medium,  a  general 
human  atmosphere  in  which  all  can  breathe.  Whatever 
may  be  the  virtues  of  nationalism,  we  owe  this  great  fact 
to  the  cosmopolitan  factors  of  the  modern  world,  most  of 
all,  perhaps,  to  the  Western  Church  and  to  Roman  juris¬ 
prudence.  These  factors  have  made  it  easy  for  the 
modern  man  to  transfer  his  political  allegiance,  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and 
feeling  of  a  country  other  than  his  own.  In  our  century, 
the  United  States,  having  absorbed  millions  of  Europeans 
of  every  tongue  and  creed,  has  developed  this  tendency  to 
an  extent  undreamed  of  in  earlier  times. 

We  think  this  national  power  of  assimilation  altogether 
good,  provided  it  stops  short  of  mere  mongrel  aggrega¬ 
tion, — in  which  case,  however,  it  ceases  to  be  assimilation, 
as  chemical  mixing  is  different  from  chemical  combination. 
England  has  been  fortunate  in  her  exercise  of  this  power, 
si  nee  nearly  every  instance  has  provided  her  with  new  sources 
of  strength.  Her  origin,  to  begin  with,  was  composite, 
far  more  so  than  the  historical  school  represented  bv  Mr. 
Freeman  admitted.  She  took  in  the  Normans,  who  were 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  permanently  as  a  separate 
caste, — a  lucky  fact  for  England.  The  Italians,  from 
whom  Lombard  Street  is  named,  started  England  on 
her  financial  career,  as  the  Flemings  did  on  her  in¬ 
dustrial  career.  Our  gratitude  to  either  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  But  the  signal  instance  is  that  of  the 
Huguenots,  the  most  valuable  external  appropriation  ever 


made  by  any  nation ;  in  art,  industry,  religion,  philosophy, 
we  owe  them  a  debt  as  heavy  as  was  the  corresponding 
loss  to  France.  The  most  recent  researches  into  American 
origins  reveal  the  valuable  gains  made  by  the  American 
colonies  from  Germany,  Sweden,  Holland,  long  before 
American  independence,  much  more  before  the  modern 
tide  of  immigration.  The  character  of  the  Middle  States 
to-day  has  been  thus  moulded  as  truly  as  was  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  New  England  by  the  Puritan  exodus.  Had  these 
diverse  peoples  remained  in  sullen  isolation,  the  fact 
would,  of  course,  have  been  unfortunate;  but'  the 
assimilation  has  been  so  genuine  as  to  have  imparted 
a  richness  of  human  elements  to  the  life  of  the  United 
States. 

If  we  take  actual  cases  in  history,  we  shall  soon  see  the 
immense  value  of  an  addition  of  foreign  elements  to  a 
country’s  welfare.  Two  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  Emperors, 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  were  natives  of  Spain,  as  was  Rome’s 
foremost  moralist,  Seneca.  The  great  ecclesiastics  of  the 
early  Western  Church  were  born  in  every  part  of  the  vast 
Empire.  The  legislation,  poetry,  and  social  life  of  early 
England  were  derived  from  France  and  Italy.  Later  on 
we  made  the  most  valuable  importations  from  Holland, 
then  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  and  commercial 
exchange  of  Europe.  To  Holland  herself  Jewry  and 
Iberia  lent  the  most  illustrious  Dutch  name, — Spinoza. 
Germany’s  greatest  thinker,  Immanuel  Kant,  was  of 
Scottish  origin,  as  her  greatest  poet  but  one,  Heine,  was 
Jewish.  France,  which  cast  out  the  Huguenots,  owed  toSpain 
Victor  Hugo  and  Louis  Blanc,  and  to  Italy  Gambetta. 
What  Russia  has  owed  to  other  lands,  particularly  to 
Scotland,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  it  would  be 
tedious  to  narrate.  The  United  States  have  assimilated 
Gallatin,  Soule,  and  Schurz  in  politics,  Sheridan  in 
military  affairs,  Agassiz  in  science,  Thoreau  in  litera¬ 
ture.  In  every  one  of  the  instances  mentioned, 
national  life  has  been  enriched  from  foreign  sources 
without  its  ethos  having  been  impaired.  It  may 
be  expected  that,  as  the  world  develops,  this  process 
will  broaden.  It  is  true  that  between  Eastern  and 
Western  life  there  is  still  a  great  gulf  fixed,  and  there  is 
likely  to  be  for  many,  many  years  to  come.  The  East 
and  West  are  living  on  different  planes  of  thought,  and 
their  contact  produces  a  shock  rather  than  a  combination. 
But  in  the  West,  however  strong  nationalism  may  be,  the 
cosmopolitan  element  has  the  promise  of  the  future,  and 
we  may  reasonably  expect  a  greater  and  greater  blending 
of  elements.  The  nations  which  can  best  make  use  of 
such  external  elements  will  probably  prove  to  be  the 
stronger  competitors  in  all  that  makes  for  modern  pro¬ 
gress.  To  attract  a  Max  Muller,  to  make  him  speak  your 
language  with  hardly  a  flaw,  to  write  it  in  preference  to 
his  own,  to  enter  into  the  inner  life  of  a  people  among 
whom  he  was  not  born,  to  adopt  a  new  country  without 
in  the  least  ceasing  to  love  his  own, — to  do  this,  and  to 
receive  nothing  but  good  from  it,  is  a  great  step  to  the 
unification  of  Western  humanity. 


MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS’S  “  HEROD.” 

IN  Voltaire’s  preface  to  his  Mariamne  there  is  a  passage 
remarkable  alike  for  its  just  appreciation  of  the 
splendidly  tragic  character  of  the  argument,  and  for  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  that  it  would  one  day  receive  poetic  justice  at  the 
hands  of  a  writer  better  equipped  than  himself.  He  says  : — 

“  La  mauvaise  humeur  d’une  femme,  l’amour  d’un  vieux  mari, 
les  tracasseries  d’une  belle-soeur,  sont  de  petits  objets 
comiques  par  eux-memes.  Mais  un  Roi,  a  qui  la  Terre  a 
donne  le  nom  de  Grand,  eperdument  amoureux  de  la  plus  belle 
femme  de  l’univers ;  la  passion  furieuse  de  ce  Roi  si  fameux 
par  ses  vertus  et  par  ses  crimes,  ses  cruautes  passes,  ses 
remords  presens :  ce  passage  si  continuel  et  si  rapide  de 
l’amour  a  la  haine,  et  de  la  haine  a  l’amour :  l’ambition  de  sa 
sceur,  les  intrigues  de  ses  ministres,  la  situation  cruelle  d’une 
Princesse,  dont  la  vertu  et  la  beaute  sont  celebres  encor  dans 
le  monde,  qui  avait  vu  son  pere  et  son  frere  livres  a  la  mort 
par  son  mari,  et  qui  pour  comble  de  douleur  se  voyait  aimee 
du  meurtrier  de  sa  famille  :  quel  champ  !  quelle  carriers  pour 
un  autre  genie  que  le  mien  !  ”  Voltaire’s  play  is  not  nearly 
so  good  as  his  preface.  There  are  some  fine  lines,  such  as 
Mariamne's  reply  to  Salome,  “Je  puis  vous  pardonner, 
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mais  je  ne  puis  vous  croire  ” ;  or  Soheme’s  appeal  to 
Mariamne : — 

“  Fuyez  le  Eoi ;  rompez  vos  nceuds  infortunes, 

II  est  assez  puni  si  vous  l’abandonnez.” 

But  the  trail  of  rhetorical  frigidity  is  over  all  the  characters. 
We  are  not  helped  in  the  least  to  realise  either  the  magnificence, 
the  wickedness,  or  the  madness  of  Herod ;  we  only  see  him  in 
fits  of  contemptible  self-reproach,  regretting  his  wickedness, 
and  admitting  the  justice  of  Mariamne’s  resentment.  And 
Mariamne  herself  comes  perilously  near  being  a  prude. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  from  the  day  of  Yoltaire  till  our 
own  so  rich  a  theme  should  have  lain  untouched  by  a  master 
hand.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for 
the  present  generation  of  playgoers  to  witness  the  brilliant 
success  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips’s  attempt  (to  use  his  own  words) 
“to  paint  in  dramatic  verse  with  an  Eastern  background  the 
most  tremendous  love  story  in  the  world.”  In  the  execution  of 
this  task  he  has  seized  with  unerring  instinct  on  all  the  dramatic 
possibilities  inherent  in  the  historic  narrative, — the  clash  of 
two  natures  equally  intense  and  masterful ;  the  perpetual  and 
increasing  contrast  between  Herod’s  public  prestige  and  his 
private  misery ;  the  spectacle  of  a  strong  man  tom  in  two  by 
policy  and  passion,  and  of  a  devoted  wife  suddenly  frozen  by 
the  discovery  of  her  husband’s  treachery.  Last  of  all,  he  has 
of  set  purpose  and  with  a  just  sense  of  the  romance  of  Welt- 
politih  striven  to  “  make  perpetually  felt  the  throb  of 
that  world  -  struggle  between  Mark  Antony  and  Csesar 
Augustus  which  involved  the  fate  of  Herod,  and  with 
him  that  of  Judsea  itself.”  And  this  prompts  us  to 
note  that  in  his  handling  of  historical  evidences  Mr.  Phillips 
has  practically  left  the  central  facts  of  the  narrative 
untouched,  contenting  himself,  in  the  interests  of  dramatic 
concentration,  with  compressing  within  a  certain  number  of 
months  what  actually  occurred  in  as  many  years.  The  play 
opens  with  the  crowning  of  Aristobulus,  Mariamne’s  brother, 
as  high  priest,  and  the  silent  but  deadly  displeasure  of  Herod 
at  the  favour  shown  to  the  youth.  The  people  are  in  a  state 
of  ferment,  news  arrives  of  a  conspiracy  in  Samaria,  and 
Herod,  already  resolved  to  remove  his  rival,  is  prompted  to 
sudden  action  by  the  tidings  of  Actium.  He  must  start  that 
night  to  make  terms  with  the  victor  and  secure  his  position, 
but  before  he  goes  charges  Soliemus,  a  Gaul,  to  see  to  it  that 
Aristobulus,  who  has  gone  to  bathe,  shall  not  return  alive, 
and  entrusts  him  with  the  charge  of  the  Queen  in  his  absence, 
enjoining  him  further  in  the  event  of  his  own  death  to  take  the 
life  of  the  Queen.  Mariamne,  whose  passion  for  Herod  is  still 
at  its  height,  now  summons  him  into  the  Palace ;  but  the  love- 
scene  is  rudely  ended  by  the  entry  of  the  bier  with  the  body 
of  the  drowned  Aristobulus.  Mariamne,  though  smitten  with 
suspicion,  does  not  learn  the  truth  until  after  Herod’s  departure, 
when  she  wrings  the  secret  from  Sohemus.  The  second  act 
is,  in  regard  to  plot,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  machinations 
of  Herod’s  sister  and  mother  to  ruin  Mariamne.  Herod 
returns  in  triumph  from  his  meeting  with  Octavius  to  dash 
himself  against  the  stony  and  implacable  resentment  of 
his  wife.  During  his  absence  her  constant  visits  to  her 
brother’s  tomb  have  stirred  the  people  to  indignation 
and  mutiny  against  their  King.  Cypros  and  Salome 
accuse  Mariamne  of  trying  to  poison  the  King,  and  when 
Sohemus,  wounded  to  death  in  an  attack  on  the  Palace, 
begs  the  King’s  forgiveness  with  his  last  breath,  this  is 
caught  up  as  evidence  of  a  guilty  intrigue.  The  King 
triumphs  over  the  mob,  but  he  cannot  conquer  Mariamne’s 
resentment.  She  will  not  deign  even  to  answer  the  charges 
brought  against  her.  At  last  Herod,  wrought  up  to  frenzy 
by  the  malignant  suggestions  of  his  sister  and  mother, 
orders  Mariamne’s  death.  The  order  is  ruthlessly  carried  out 
on  the  moment,  and  when  in  a  sudden  change  of  mood  he 
enters  the  Palace,  exultantly  calling  on  her  to  listen  as  he 
reads  aloud  the  list  of  new  honours  bestowed  on  him  by 
Csesar,  it  is  to  find  her  lying  dead  in  her  chamber.  The  third 
act  is  virtually  a  chain  of  monologues  for  Herod.  Haggard 
and  unkempt  in  person,  his  mind  unhinged  by  remorse,  the 
King  believes  Mariamne  to  be  still  alive,  and  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  she  refuses  to  obey  his  repeated  summons.  His 
frightened  courtiers  seek  to  appease  his  frenzy  with  tem¬ 
porising  answers,  with  music  and  dances,  but  the  fits  of  fear 
and  foreboding  which  alternate  with  his  wild  ravings  of  glory 
and  conquest  grow  more  and  more  acute,  till  in  the  end, 


despairing  of  further  concealment,  his  Ministers  order  the 
embalmed  body  of  the  dead  Queen  to  be  brought  in,  and  as 
Herod  is  stricken  speechless  at  the  sight,  envoys  arrive  from 
Csesar  to  announce  that  he  has  been  made  King  of  Arabia. 

We  have  already  noted  the  author’s  acute  sense  of  the 
historical  interest  of  the  narrative.  The  firmness  of  his 
characterisation  is  not  less  deserving  of  admiration.  Herod, 
in  his  view,  during  the  period  treated  in  the  drama,  is 
far  from  being  an  unmixed  monster.  He  is  rather  allied  in 
temperament  and  by  his  union  of  ferocity  and  culture, 
statecraft  and  sensuality,  to  the  despots  of  the  Renaissance. 
And  Mariamne  is  similarly  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  a 
barbaric  heroism.  Herod’s  bloodstained  passage  to  greatness 
does  not  affect  her  love  until  he  strikes  at  her  through  her 
pride  of  race.  The  boyish  arrogance  of  Aristobulus,  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  his  elevation,  is  admirably  conveyed,'  and  the  scene 
before  his  exit  in  which  he  becomes  “fey”  on  the  eve  of  his 
doom  is  strangely  impressive.  The  purely  dramatic  quality  of 
the  play,  again,  is  surprisingly  high.  It  may  be  urged  that 
there  are  too  many  “  curtains  ”  in  the  first  act,  that  Mari¬ 
amne’s  enthusiasm  over  her  brother  in  the  opening  scene  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  her  queenliness,  and  that  the  spoken 
word  at  the  point  where  the  drowned  Aristobulus  is  brought 
in  falls  short  of  the  occasion.  But  the  strong  situations  are, 
as  a  rule,  handled  with  real  stage-craft.  The  scene  where 
Mariamne  is  charged  with  poisoning  the  King,  and  gladly 
accepts  the  challenge  to  drink  the  cup,  is  thrillingly  im¬ 
pressive,  and  the  “  curtain  ”  in  the  second  act  where  Herod 
goes  in  reading  the  scroll  aloud  to  the  dead  Queen  strikes  the 
hearer  with  the  force  of  a  physical  impact.  There  remains 
the  literary  quality  of  the  verse,  and  here  too  we  can  speak 
with  few  reserves.  Mr.  Phillips’s  blank  verse  is  flexible, 
melodious,  and  majestic.  He  coins  splendid  phrases  to  fit  the 
grandiose  imaginings  of  the  distempered  mind  of  the  King 

“  I  dreamed  last  night  of  a  dome  of  beaten  gold, 

To  be  a  counter-glory  to  the  Sun. 

There  shall  the  eagle  blindly  dash  himself. 

There  the  first  beam  shall  strike,  and  there  the  moon 
Shall  aim  all  night  her  argent  archery  ; 

And  it  shall  be  the  tryst  of  sundered  stars, 

-■  The  haunt  of  dead  and  dreaming  Solomon ; 

Shall  send  a  light  upon  the  lost  in  hell. 

And  flashings  upon  faces  without  hope. 

And  I  will  think  in  gold  and  dream  in  silver, 

Imagine  in  marble  and  in  bronze  conceive, 

Till  it  shall  dazzle  pilgrim  nations. 

And  stammering  tribes  from  undiscovered  lands, 

Allure  the  living  God  out  of  the  bliss. 

And  all  the  streaming  seraphim  from  heaven  !  ” 

In  the  same  context  the  King  has  a  vision  of  Mariamne  in 
which 

“The  red- gold  cataract  of  her  streaming  hair 
Is  tumbled  o’er  the  boundaries  of  the  world,” — 

an  image  worthy  of  Marlowe,  of  whom  we  are  again  and 
again  delightfully  reminded.  But  some  of  the  most  poignant 
effects  are  attained  by  entire  simplicity,  as  when  the  King, 
told  by  a  frightened  messenger  that  the  Queen  is  still  asleep 
and  has  not  stirred,  answers  with  sudden  calm :  “  Such 
sleep  is  good.”  But  the  prevailing  note  of  the  diction  is 
splendour,  a  splendour  that  is  at  once  in  keeping  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  theme  and  in  welcome  contrast  with  the 
studied  cult  of  meanness  and  squalor  to  which  most  of  our 
native  playwrights  have  assiduously  devoted  their  talents. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  the  play  was  sumptuously 
mounted  and,  on  the  whole,  very  well  acted.  Mr.  Tree  has 
not  the  physical  qualities  to  render  full  justice  to  Herod 
in  his  majesty  and  strength  :  for  that  one  would  need 
a  Salvini.  But  his  interpretation  of  the  King’s  mad¬ 
ness  was  always  impressive  and  at  times  thrilling.  Miss 
Jeffries  was  a  picturesque  Mariamne,  and  though  occasionally 
rather  hard  to  follow,  realised  with  sympathy  and  intelligence 
the  fervour,  the  intrepidity,  and  the  resentment  of  the 
ill-starred  Queen.  Of  the  other  actors  the  best  was  Mr. 
Somerset — whose  make-up  decidedly  resembled  Lord  Beacons- 
field — as  the  Machiavellian  Gadias.  The  lack  of  a  full  text 
was  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  auditors. 
Much  of  the  significance  of  the  dialogue  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  music  of  the  poetry  were  lost  by  the  inarticulate  or 
ranting  delivery  of  the  actors.  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor’s 
music  had  the  right  barbaric  ring  in  the  processional  and 
dance  numbers,  but  in  its  sentimental  strains  missed  the 
languor  and  passion  of  the  Orient*  Mr.  Tree  in  a  brief 
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speech  to  the  audience  gracefully  expressed  his  own  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  beautiful  poetry  of  Mr.  Phillips.  We  trust  that 
the  theatre-going  public  on  their  side  will  express  their  sense 
of  obligation  to  Mr.  Tree  for  his  courage  and  enterprise  in 
endeavoru'ing,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Phillips,  to  rescue  the  stage 
from  the  fetish-worship  of  stage-craft  and  squalor.  The 
verdict  of  a  first-night  audience  at  a  West  End  theatre 
cannot  be  regarded  as  decisive.  A  disinterested  onlooker 
may  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  majority  of  those  present 
are  bent  more  on  recognising  each  other  than  the  merits  of 
a  play.  But  on  Wednesday  night  the  audience  at  least  paid 
Mr.  Phillips’s  play  the  tribute  of  close  attention,  abstained  from 
irrelevant  interruption,  and  applauded  handsomely  at  the  end 
of  each  act. 

“  RELIGIO  LAICI.” 

R.  H.  C.  BEECHING-  in  the  very  temperate  and  able 
paper  on  the  cleavage  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
of  the  Church  of  England  which  he  calls  “  Religio  Laici,”  and 
publishes  in  the  Monthly  Review,  limits  his  view  too  closely 
to  the  conflict  between  the  majority  and  the  High  Church. 
He  hardly  admits  sufficiently  the  depth  of  the  cleavage 
among  all  classes  of  opinion.  He  thinks,  for  instance,  that 
the  dislike  to  sacerdotalism,  which  he  entirely  admits,  and 
which  is  now  so  widespread  that  it  forms  a  cardinal  point  in 
the  lay  creed,  and  would,  if  the  Articles  could  be  rewritten  by 
Parliament,  be  very  roughly  expressed,  is  chiefly  caused  by 
the  preposterous  claims  of  certain  among  the  Ritualist  clergy, 
like  the  vicar  who  ordered  that  no  layman  should  ever  be 
admitted,  even  upon  a  weekday,  within  the  chancel  of  his 
church.  Mr.  Beeching  himself  is  a  clergyman  and  he  was 
admitted,  while  his  lay  friend,  who  was  much  more  interested 
in  chancels,  was  compelled  to  stay  outside.  It  is  quite  true, 
no  doubt,  that  when  the  laity  argue  upon  the  subject,  which 
is  very  seldom,  they  are  apt  to  dwell  upon  extravagant 
absurdities  of  this  kind ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  the  truth  which  the  clergy  will  one  day  have  to  face. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  and  from  whatever  cause,  the  disposition 
to  attribute  any  supernatural  power  whatever  to  the  clergy¬ 
man  is  fading  away  in  the  lay  mind.  There  is  not,  so  far  as 
we  see,  the  least  disposition,  such  as  has  occasionally  shown 
itself  in  Catholic  countries,  either  to  despise  or  dislike  the 
clergyman.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  is  approved  there 
is  a  disposition  to  respect  him,  to  smooth  his  path — always 
with  the  exception  of  any  consent  to  increase  his  stipend — 
and  to  assist  his  efforts  in  every  way  that  he  is  ready  to 
permit.  The  clergy  have  distinctly  risen,  instead  of  falling, 
in  public  estimation,  a  fact  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  their 
much  higher  average  of  excellence  in  conduct,  and  their  social 
standing  could  hardly  be  improved.  But  the  layman — we 
speak,  of  course,  with  full  consciousness  that  there  is  a 
minority  which  holds  different  opinions — has  silently  aban¬ 
doned  the  belief  that  the  clergyman  is  a  priest.  He  would 
not  have  him  intruded  upon  in  his  functions  for  the  world, 
for,  in  the  lay  judgment,  they  belong  to  him  by  right  of  train¬ 
ing  and  of  a  special  habitude  of  mind.  A  layman  arrogating 
to  himself  a  right  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  clergyman 
offends  other  laymen  just  as  an  ordinary  man  of  ability 
assuming  the  functions  of  a  Judge  or  of  a  Colonel  would 
offend  him,  but  it  is  exactly  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  He  never,  unless  most  severely  pressed  by  circum¬ 
stances,  tells  the  clergyman  this.  He  thinks  it  the  height  of 
bad  manners,  especially  if  he  likes  his  rector,  to  deny, 
or  still  more,  to  ridicule,  his  pretensions,  but  he  thinks 
these  pretensions  none  the  less  unwarranted  by  the 
essential  spirit  of  Christianity.  His  clergyman  is  the 
same  as  his  lawyer  or  his  doctor  in  all  except  that  he  is  called 
to  more  solemn  duties,  and  may,  if  to  him  has  been  given  the 
gift  of  persuasion,  be  of  a  higher  use.  He  is  only  a  human 
being,  though  he  may  be  respected,  or  even  venerated,  as  a 
King  may,  or  a  Premier.  It  is  this  great  change  in  the 
general  attitude  of  the  lay  mind  which  the  clerical  body  fail 
to  recognise,  and  which  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  Sacrament  is  so  generally  believed 
to  be  merely  commemorative  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  The 
majority  of  recipients  think,  of  course  with  different  degrees 
of  conviction,  that  the  rite  either  does  or  may  convey  to 
them  some  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  but  they  believe 
that  this  grace  comes  from  the  rite  itself,  and  not  in  any 


way  or  degree  whatever,  either  directly  or  mediately,  from 
the  person  who  administers  the  Communion.  They  do  not 
rebel  against  that  idea,  they  do  not  often  argue  about  it, 
but  they  have  lost  in  some  way  of  which  they  ai-e  hardly 
conscious  the  power  of  believing  it.  It  is  the  same  with  worship. 
We  should  say  that  Mr.  Beeching  rather  underrated  the 
English  reverence  and  liking  for  worship  as  distinguished 
from  preaching,  but  the  majority  feel  it  as  strongly  when 
the  captain  of  a  ship  leads  the  service  as  when  a  clergyman 
does.  They  prefer  the  clergyman  because  it  is  his  business, 
but  they  see  no  other  difference.  The  clergy,  apart  from 
them  convictions,  are  naturally  most  reluctant  to  believe 
this,  as  Judges  would  be  if  the  same  depreciating  change 
had  happened  about  them,  and  it  is  this  reluctance  which 
maintains  the  cleavage  of  which  so  much  is  made. 

We  are  not  arguing  just  now  whether  the  clergy  Or  the 
laity  are  right  in  their  view,  but  only  stating  a  fact  patent,  as 
we  think,  to  all  who  ever  hear  the  religious  laity  when  speak¬ 
ing  beyond  a  clergyman’s  range  of  hearing.  And  there  is 
another  fact,  not  of  equal  importance,  which  tends  in  the 
same  direction.  The  laity  in  all  Protestant  countries,  Eng¬ 
land  included,  have  lost  to  a  quite  curious  degree  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  that  ethics  must  rest,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  upon  a  basis  of  dogma.  They  hold  them  to  be  all  in  all, 
and  forget  that  there  are  ethics  and  ethics ;  that,  for  example, 
if  Christ  was  only  a  philosopher,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
prevalent  system  of  thought  is  not  hard  enough,  that  it 
pardons  too  much,  makes  too  much  of  love,  and  is  too  in¬ 
different  to  the  very  stern  system  of  etliics  revealed  in  Nature. 
They  do  not  see  that,  failing  Christ,  the  Chinaman  cannot 
think  as  they  do  about  the  massacre  of  his  enemies.  Why 
should  they  not  be  massacred,  he  thinks,  if  the  provocation  is 
adequate  ?  Conduct  has  become  to  the  laity  all  in  all,  and 
they  quite  forget  that  the  rule  of  conduct  cannot  be  absolutely 
based  upon  utility,  but  must  depend,  in  part  at  any  rate,  upon 
convictions  as  to  the  nature  and  commands  of  God.  A 
Mussulman  and  a  Christian  do  not  even  fight  from  the  same 
impulse  or  under  the  same  ethical  sanction.  The  clergy  as  a 
body  have  never  been  able  to  lose  this  perception  so  com¬ 
pletely.  A  few  of  them  do,  and  suffer  their  whole  minds  to 
be  absorbed  in  works  of  benevolence,  the  need  of  which,  God 
knows,  is  ever  before  them ;  but  the  majority  do  not.  They 
feel  themselves  impelled,  both  by  conscience  and  by  training) 
to  tell  their  audiences  from  time  to  time  how  important 
belief  must  be,  and  upon  what  evidence  belief  should 
rest,  and  then  the  laity  fret.  They  want,  they  say,  to 
be  told  what  to  do,  not  what  to  believe,  and  fail  to  see  not 
only  that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  but  that  the  kind 
of  works  which  are  righteous  must  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  the  kind  of  faith  which  is  accepted.  If  Christ  never 
rose,  why  are  you  to  postpone  this  world  to  the  next  ?  If  he 
were  not  commissioned,  why  ought  you  to  forgive  unto  seventy 
times  seven  ?  A  world  organised  upon  the  ideas  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  would  have  a  very  strong  system  of  ethics,  but  it 
would  be  very  unlike  a  Christian  world.  It  is  a  singular  root 
of  cleavage,  for  it  indicates  in  the  laity  a  certain  failure  in  the 
power  of  thought ;  but  that  it  exists,  and  leads  to  a  certain 
contemptuous  tolerance  of  spiritual  teaching,  as  very  proper 
but  needless,  we  are  absolutely  convinced,  as  we  are  that  the 
clergy  do  not  quite  perceive  it.  If  they  did,  they  would  make 
much  clearer  than  they  sometimes  do  the  binding  nexus  which 
must  always  exist  between  any  system  of  religious  thought 
and  the  consequences  that  must  flow  from  it.  They  think 
that  their  congregations  are  “  cold  to  Christian  verities  ”  the 
necessity  of  teaching  which  they  themselves  quite  perceive, 
and  do  not  see  that  the  coldness  is  not  due  either  to  scepticism 
or  impiety,  but  to  an  illogical  faith  in  results  only  which 
marks  in  all  directions  the  thought  of  the  day.  ‘  I  want  to 
know,’  says  the  man  of  science,  ‘the  law  of  the  Rontgenray.’ 

‘  I  want  only  to  know,’  says  the  layman,  ‘  what  the  ray  will  do 
for  me.’  The  cleavage  is  a  wide  one,  though  we  fear  our 
clerical  readers  will  say  that  we  have  described  it  but  clumsily. 


THE  BIRDS  THAT  STAY. 

N  the  Vision  of  the  Lots  and  Lives,  when  the  souls 
chose  their  careers  on  a  fresh  register  before  taking 
another  chance  in  the  world  above,  Ulysses  chose  that  of  a 
stay-at-home  proprietor,  with  a  resolve,  born  of  experience, 
never  again  to  roam.  If  Plato  had  made  a  Myth  of 
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the  Birds  he  might  have  alleged  some  such  reason  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  while  most  of  them  are  incessant  wan¬ 
derers,  ever  flitting  uncertain  between  momentary  points  of 
rest,  some  few  remain  fixed  and  constant,  as  if  they  had 
sworn  at  some  distant  date  never  more  to  make  trial  of  the 
wine-dark  sea.  In  the  still  November  woods,  when  the 
vapours  curl  like  smoke  among  the  dripping  boughs,  leaving 
a  diamond  on  each  sprouting  bud  where  next  year’s  leaf  is 
hid ;  by  the  moorland  river,  on  bright  December  mornings, 
when  the  grayling  are  lying  on  the  shallows  below  the 
ripple  where  the  I’ock  breaks  the  surface ;  by  the  frozen  shore 
where  the  land-springs  lie  fast,  drawn  into  icicles  or  smeared 
in  slippery  slabs  on  the  cliff  faces,  and  hoar-frost  powders  the 
black  sea-wrack ;  on  the  lawns  of  gardens,  where  the  winter 
roses  linger  and  open  dew-drenched  and  rain-washed  in  the 
watery  sunbeams, -^-ther’e  we  see,  hear,  and  welcome  the  birds 
that  stay.  Then  and  there  we  note  their  fewness,  then*  tame¬ 
ness,  and  feel  that  they  are  really  fellow-countrymen,  native 
to  the  soil.  The  list  of  these  home-loving  birds  is  short; 
and  those  commonly  seen  are  only  a  few  of  the  total.  In  a 
stroll,  rod  in  hand,  to  fish  for  grayling  in  winter  by  the  Wharfe 
or  the  Nidd,  or  any  Northern  stream,  the  absence  of  the  birds 
which  flocked  along  the  banks  in  summer  and  spring  when  the 
Mayfly  or  March  browns  were  out  is  the  first  change  to  strike 
the  quick  senses  of  the  true  fisherman.  The  wagtails,  sedge- 
warblers,  whitethroats,  coots,  dabchicks,  sandpipers,  and  all 
the  little  river  birds  are  gone.  So  ai*e  the  greater  number  of 
the  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  missel-thrushes.  All  he  sees, 
his  daily  companions  by  the  deserted  river,  are  the  wren 
creeping  in  the  flood  drift,  the  tits  working  over  the  alder 
bushes  to  see  if  any  seeds  are  left  in  the  cones,  and  the 
water-ousels.  The  water-ousels  are  his  constant  and  charming 
companions,  true  to  the  mountain  river  as  in  the  days  of 
Merlin  and  Yivien,  busy  as  big  black  and  white  bees  as  they 
flit  up-stream  and  down-stream,  flying  boldly  into  the  water¬ 
falls,  dropping  silently  from  mossy  stones  into  the  clear  brown 
eddies,  singing  when  the  sunbeams  shine  and  warm  the  crag- 
tops,  and  even  floating  and  singing  on  the  water,  like  aquatic 
robins.  The  ousels  must  have  been  the  sacred  birds  of  Tana, 
the  Water  Goddess,  the  ever  attached  votaries  of  her  dripping 
and  rustic  shrines. 

By  the  winter  shore,  untrodden  by  any  but  the  fisher  going 
down  at  the  ebb  to  seek  king-crab  for  bait,  or  by  his 
children,  gathering  driftwood  on  the  stones,  one  little  bird 
stays  evpr  faithful  to  the  same  short  range  of  shore.  This  is 
the  rock-pipit, — the  “  sea-lark  ”  of  Browning’s  verse.  But 
that  is  a  summer  song.  It  is  not  only  when  the  cliff 

“  Sets  his  bones, 

To  bask  i’  the  sun,” 

but  in  the  short  winter  days,  that  the  sea-lark  keeps  constant 
to  the  fringe  of  ocean.  It  is  the  most  narrowly  local  and 
stay-at-home  of  all  birds,  never  leaving  the  very  fringe  and 
margin,  not  of  sea,  but  of  land,  haunting  only  the  last  edge 
and  precipice  of  the  coast,  nesting  on  those  upright  walls  of 
granite  or  chalk,  and  creeping,  flying,  and  twittering  amo7ig 
the  crumbling  stones,  the  water-worn  boulders,  aud  the  tufts 
of  sea-pink  and  samphire.  When  the  winter  storms  slam  the 
roaring  billows  against  the  cliff  faces  and  the  spray  flies  up 
a  hundr*ed  feet  from  the  exploding  mass,  the  little  sea-larks 
only  mount  to  higher  levels  of  the  cliff,  never  coming  inland 
or  forsaking  its  salt-spattered  resting-place.  Compared 
with  these  home-loving  birds  all  the  gulls  are  wanderers, 
even  though  they  do  not  desert  our  shores.  Of  the  rock- 
fowl,  the  puffins  fly  straight  away  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  guillemots  and  razorbills  go  out  to  sea  and 

leave  their  nesting  crags.  Only  the  cormorants  stay 

at  home,  flying  in  to  roost  on  the  same  lofty  crag 

every  autumn  and  winter  night,  from  the  fishing  grounds 
which  the  sea-crows  have  frequented  for  longer  years 
even  than  the  “many- wintered  crow”  of  inland  rookeries 
has  his  fat  and  smiling  fields. 

The  discovery  that  rooks,  with  their  reputation  for 
staunch  attachment  to  locality,  are  regular  and  irre¬ 

pressible  migrants,  crossing  from  Denmark  and  Holland 
to  England,  and  from  England  to  Ireland,  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  curious  revelations  about  the  mobility  of 
what  were  believed  to  be  stationary  birds.  Our  own  be¬ 
loved  garden  robin,  whom  we  feed  till  he  becomes  a  sturdy 
beggar,  though  he  pays  us  with  a  song,  stays  with  us,  as  we 


know,  because  he  applies  regularly  for  his  rations.  But  he 
sends  all  his  children  away  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere, 
and  on  our  coasts  flights  of  migrant  robins,  whom  either 
their  parents,  or  the  bad  weather,  have  sent  from  Norway  over 
the  foam,  arrive  all  through  the  autumn.  Even  the  jenny 
wrens  migrate  to  some  extent. 

Because  we  see  birds  of  certain  kinds  near  our .  farms, 
gardens,  and  hedges  it  -does  not  follow  that  these  are  those 
which  were  there  in  summer  and  spring.  Such  common 
finches  as  the  greenfinches  and  chaffinches  migrate  in  immense 
flocks,  and  over  vast  distances,  considering  their  short  wings 
and  small  size.  In  the  gardens  and  shrubberies  round  the 
houses  the  parent  robins  stay.  So  do  some  of  the  .black¬ 
birds,  the  thrushes  (except  in  very  hard  weather),  the 
hedge-sparrow,  the  nuthatch  (more  in  evidence  in  winter  than 
at  any  other  time,  and  a  firm  believer  in  eleemosynary  nuts), 
all  the  tits,  except  the  long-tailed  tit,  a  little  gipsy  bird 
wandering  in  family  hordes,  and  the  crested  and  marsh  tits 
(dwellers  in  the  pine  forest  and  sedge-beds),  and  the  wood 
pigeon.  Occasionally  that  shy  bird,  the  hawfinch,  is  seen 
on  a  wet,  quiet  day  picking  up  white-beam  kernels  and 
seeds.  Except  this,  every  one  of  the  garden  birds  comes  to  be 
fed,  and  is  well  known  and  appreciated.  It  is  in  the 
woods  and  the  hedges  of  the  rain-soaked  meadows  that 
the  general  absence  of  bird  life  in  winter  is  most 
marked,  and  the  presence  of  the  few  which  stay  most 
appreciated.  Those  who,  on  sport  intent,  go  round  the 
hedges  in  November  and  December,  or  wait  in  rides 

while  the  woods  are  driven,  or  lie  up  quietly  in  the  big 
covers  for  a  shot  at  wood  pigeons  in  the  evening,  are  almost 
startled  by  the  tameness  and  indifference  of  the  birds,  eagerly 
feeding  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  dark  days. 

When  the  hedges  are  beaten  for  rabbits  the  bullfinches 

appear  in  families,  their  beautiful  grey  backs  and 

exquisite  rosy  breasts  looking  their  very  best  against  the 
dark-brown,  purply  twigs.  Another  home-staying  bird  of 
the  hedgerows,  or  rather  of  the  hedgerow  timber,  is  the  tree 
creeper.  It  has  no  local  habitation,  being  a  bird  which 
migrates  in  a  drifting  way  from  tree  to  tree,  and  so  bound  by  no 
ties  to  mother-earth.  But  it  is  in  the  woods  that  the  stay- 
at-home  birds  are  most  in  evidence  in  winter.  There  they  find 
abundant  food,  and  there  they  make  their  home.  The  wood¬ 
peckers,  the  magpie,  and  the  jay,  the  brown  owl,  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  the  kestrel,  the  pheasant,  the  long-tailed  tits,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  tribe ;  and  in  the  clearings  where  the 
teazle  grows,  the  goldfinches  feed.  The  bam  owls  and 
brown  owls  both  stay  with  us.  So  does  the  long¬ 
eared  owl.  But  the  short-eared  owl  is  a  regular  migrant, 
coming  over  in  flights  like  woodcocks.  No  one  has  satis¬ 
factorily  answered  the  question  why  there  are  sedentary 
species  and  migratory  species  so  closely  allied  in  habits  and 
food  that  the  quest  for  a  living  must  be  ruled  as  outside  the 
motive  for  migration. 

If  the  long-eared  owl  can  remain  and  find  a  living  all  the 
year  round  in  the  copses  on  our*  downs,  why  should  not  the 
short-eared  owl  make  a  practice  of  what  is  its  occasional 
custom  and  nest  in  the  fens  and  marshes  ?  If  the  kingfisher 
can  find  a  living  and  abundant  fish  in  our  rivers  and  brooks, 
why  does  the  dabchick  migrate  ?  The  migration  is  only  a 
partial  one ;  but  it  vanishes  from  most  of  the  Northern  pools 
and  returns  almost  on  the  same  date.  Perhaps  a  conclusion 
might  be  hazarded  from  the  behaviour  of  wild  migratory 
birds  which  have  become  semi-domesticated.  In  Canada,  the 
largest  and  best  known  of  the  wild  geese  is  the  black-necked 
Canadian  goose.  It  is  a  regular  migrant.  The  Indians 
believe  it  brings  little  birds  on  its  back  when  it  comes.  At 
Holbham,  where  a  large  flock  of  these  is  acclimatised,  but 
lives  under  perfectly  wild  conditions,  the  Canadian  geese  never 
attempt  to  migrate,  though  they  often  fly  out  on  to  the 
sands  at  ebb-tide.  They  show  less  disposition  to  leave  the 
estate  than  the  herons  in  the  park.  Yet  during  the  winter 
they  feed  every  day  with  flocks  of  wild  geese  in  the  marshes. 
These  geese  fly  every  spring  away  to  the  Lapland  mountains 
or  the  tundras,  and  could  show  the  Canada  geese  the  way 
northwards  if  they  wished  to  follow.  The  conclusion  is  that 
the  Canada  geese  have  no  desire  for  change  ;  and  the  reason 
that  other  birds  do  not  migrate  is  probably  the  same. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SIR  RALPH  ABERCROMBY’S  MONUMENT. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  supplement  the  editorial 
note  appended  to  the  letter  of  your  correspondent  (Mr.  Arnold 
Ward)  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  erection  of  a  memorial 
to  Abercromby  on  the  spot  on  which  he  received  his  death 
wound,  by  pointing  out  that  the  object  is  to  replace  a 
memorial  stone  which  existed  there  for  many  years  after  his 
death.  Captain  Henry  Light,  R.A.  (“  Travels  in  Egypt,”  &c., 
pp.  4-6,  1818),  who  visited  the  site  of  the  battle  of  March  21st, 
1801,  at  the  end  of  February,  1814,  says : — • 

“  The  season  of  the  year  at  which  I  arrived  was  the  most 
agreeable  to  Europeans.  The  country  outside  the  gate  of  the 
walls  leading  to  Kosetta  was  green  as  far  as  the  lake  Mareotis 
and  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abookir  cultivated.  The  wild 
flowers  growing  among  the  grass  spread  a  delightful  fragrance. 
It  was  with  sensations  of  pride  that  I  traversed  the  ruined 
redoubts  erected  by  the  French,  and  saw  the  scene  of  the 
memorable  battle  of  the  21st  March,  where  a  stone  still  marks  the 
spot  on  which  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  fell.” 

Dr.  William  Holt  Yates  (“  Modern  History  and  Condition  of 
Egypt,”  1843,  Yol.  I.,  p.  140),  who  visited  the  site  in  1830,  says: — 

“The  spot  is  chiefly  interesting  to  Englishmen  on  account  o^ 
the  famous  battle  fought  there  by  Sir  Ealph  Abercromby  on  the 
21st  March,  1801.  .....  We  came  to  the  ruins  of  the  old 

Eoman  Fort,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Cmsar’s  Palace . 

Not  far  from  hence  is  pointed  out  the  spot  on  which  our  gallant 
countryman  received  his  death  wound  just  as  ‘  the  trumpet 
called  a  victory.’  The  white  marble  monument  which  was 
erected  on  the  spot  to  his  memory  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  long  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  time  is  at  hand,  I  hope,  when  one  of  granite  will 
supply  its  place.” 

A  black  marble  tombstone  with  Latin  inscription  to  Aber- 
cromby's  memory  exists  at  Malta,  where  he  was  buried,  and 
an  equestrian  monument  by  Westmacott  is  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  so  that  the  suggestion  of  your  correspondent  to 
erect  a  memorial  in  British  territory  is  superfluous. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  R.  M.  Blomfield. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  do  not  care  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  advisability 
or  inadvisability  of  erecting  a  statue  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
at  Aboukir,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  allow  to  pass  without  pro¬ 
test  Mr.  Arnold  Ward’s  reference  to  “  the  studiously  correct 
attitude  of  the  French  colony  in  Egypt.”  The  attitude  of  the 
French  Government  towards  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt 
has  varied  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  moment,  the  political  tendencies  of  the  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  character  and  disposition 
of  the  French  Consul-General  in  Cairo.  But  the  attitude  of 
the  French  colony  in  Egypt  has  never  been  anything  but 
bitterly  hostile  and  aggressively  obstructive  to  each  projected 
British  reform.  In  saying  this  I  am  only  repeating  what  has 
been  admitted  to  me  by  French  Consuls- General  in  Cairo, 
French  Ambassadors  in  London,  and  French  Ministers  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  M.  Waddington  once  said  to  me :  “  Had  the 
attitude  of  our  colony  in  Cairo  been  as  correct  as  the  attitude 
of  your  colony  in  Tunis  there  would  have  been  no  Egyptian 
question,  and  I  even  doubt  whether  you  would  still  have  been 
there.”— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  C.  F.  M.  B. 


A  NEW  CAPITAL  OF  CHINA. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — Your  interesting  paragraph  upon  the  new  capital  of 
China  in  the  Spectator  of  October  27th  is  capable  of  two 
interpretations.  You  say  its  name  is  “Sian”;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  orthography,  we  may  let  it  stand  as  such.  But  when  you 
proceed  to  infer  that  such  is  its  pronunciation,  by  declaring 
that  Si-ngan  is  “  a  word  not  pronounceable  by  Englishmen,” 
then  one  must  discover  some  equal  difficulty  in  articulating 
the  word  “  onion.”  For  the  value  of  “  ng”  in  the  Chinese  word 
is  equivalent  (phonetically)  to  the  “  ni  ”  in  the  English,  to  the 
“  ng  ”  in  the  French  word  ignorant,  and  to  the  “  n  ”  in  Spanish.  It 
would  be  immoral  to  suggest  that  the  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
the  word  canon  could  be  solved  by  pronouncing  it  as  “cannon.” 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  referred  in  one  of  his  published  works 
to  “  that  strange  faculty  for  mispronunciation  ”  which  is  an 
English  characteristic.  Let  us  not  still  further  prove  our 
claim  to  this  peculiarity  by  mispronouncing  the  name  of  one 


more  of  the  world's  capitals, — however  temporary  its  title  may 
be. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Ian  Malcolm. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Having  resided  in  China  for  thirty-eight  years,  and 
having  made  a  special  study  of  China’s  history  and  mode  of 
government,  I  think  it  extremely  improbable  that  the  Chinese 
Government  either  can  or  will  permanently  change  the  capital 
from  Pekin  to  Sian.  It  would  take  up  too  much  of  your 
space  if  I  stated  all  the  grounds  for  this  opinion.  I  will, 
therefore,  only  state  one.  The  Emperor  is  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
and  is  the  only  person  in  the  Empire  who  worships  heaven ; 
on  this  worship  the  Chinese  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  all 
in  the  Empire  depends.  The  omission  of  the  worship  would 
be  regarded  with  horror  and  alarm  throughout  the  Empire. 
Now  there  is  only  one  Temple  of  Heaven,  that  at  Pekin.  The 
sacrifices  to  heaven  are  performed  once  a  year.  I  therefore 
firmly  believe'  that  the  Emperor  will  return  to  Pekin  in  time 
to  perform  the  usual  sacrifice  to  heaven. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Christopher  T.  Gardner, 
late  H.M.’s  Consul,  Amoy. 

Parle  Lawn,  The  Parle,  Cheltenham. 

P.S. — As  for  General  Gordon’s  alleged  advice,  General 
Gordon  in  1880  told  me  the  advice  he  gave  to  the  Chinese 
Government  was  in  case  of  war  with  a  foreign  Power 
temporarily  to  evacuate  Pekin  and  to  devastate  the  country 
round,  as  the  Russians  did  with  Moscow.  He  did  not  tell  me 
he  had  advised  the  Chinese  Government  permanently  to 
change  the  capital. 

[How  then  did  Sian  continue  the  capital  for  so  many 
hundred  years  ? — Ed.  Spectator. ] 


THE  FISCAL  OUTLOOK. 

[To  TnE  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  “  The  Fiscal  Outlook  ”  in  the 
Spectator  of  October  27th  you  write :  “  They  cannot,  we  think, 
raise  the  Income-tax,  though  we  hold  that  they  may  very  well 
keep  it  at  a  shilling.  Again,  they  cannot  add  to  the  taxation 
on  tea  or  tobacco  with  any  prospect  of  substantially  increasing 
the  yield.”  Then  for  a  new  source  of  revenue  you  suggest 
that  for  a  “  grant  of  monopoly  rights  ” — that  is,  a  license — there 
should  be  levied  a  charge  in  the  shape  of  an  equivalent  of 
value  or  bonus  on  profits  accruing  to  the  lucky  grantees  of 
such  monopoly  lights.  I  doubt,  Sir,  very  much  whether  a 
Ministry  that  pronounced  a  permanent  Income-tax  of  a 
shilling  after  the  bill  for  the  present  war  is  settled  would 
stand  much  chance  of  remaining  in  office  for  any  length  of 
time.  Is  it,  however,  the  case  that  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
tea  and  tobacco  duties  would  check  consumption  to  any  serious 
extent  ?  Has  the  recent  raising  of  the  duty  on  tea  made  any 
perceptible  difference  in  the  imports  ?  If  the  universal  use 
of  tobacco  in  some  form  by  old  and  young  were  to  be  checked 
it  woidd  do  no  harm  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  community,  espe¬ 
cially  the  immature  boys  whose  morale  is  not  improved  by 
the  “  cigarette  habit.”  But  I  address  myself  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  suggestion  of  the  writer  in  regard  to  a  surcharge 
on  licenses.  Surely  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  notion 
that  because  the  grantee  obtains  a  certain  privilege  to  be 
exercised  (quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit) — given  not  by  favour, 
but  as  the  market  value  of  the  concession — the  State  could 
step  in  and  claim  a  share  in  what  turns  out  a  valuable 
property,  the  owner  of  which  already  pays  his  Income-tax. 
Suppose  the  license  should  not  turn  out  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment,  would  the  State  pay  any  part  of  the  damage  ?  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  for  the  Indian  Government,  after  the  auction 
sale  of  its  opium  in  Calcutta,  to  ask  the  fortunate  bidder  for 
a  douceur  on  the  ground  of  his  making  a  good  thing  out  of 
the  vend  of  the  article  at  Hong-kong  or  Shanghai.  What,  no 
doubt,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  do  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  over,  and  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies 
settle  down  under  the  new  administration,  will  be  to  make  an 
equitable  division  of  the  war  costs  as  between  the  two  ex- 
Republics,  make  the  amounts  so  settled  the  national  Debt  of 
each,  the  interest  thereon  being  chargeable  as  a  tax  upon  the 
peoples,  with  a  provision  for  a  Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption 
of  the  capital  Debt  in  a  given  term  of  years.  Unless  the 
potential  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
such  a  stock,  say,  of  Four  per  Cents.,  African,  Transvaal,  and 
Orange  River  Colonies,  would  be  popular,  and  the  taxation 
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easily  levied  on  the  mining  and  agricultural  interests  prosper¬ 
ing  under  an  honest  government.  This  would  surely  he  a 
more  equitable  adjustment  of  the  cost  of  a  war  forced  upon  us 
by  Kruger  and  his  satellites  than  saddling  this  country  with 
a  permanent  Income-tax  of  a  shilling,  and  other  imposts  on 
our  tea,  tobacco,  and  beer. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

0.  E.  Chapman, 

Dovercourt.  India  C.S.  (late). 


and  Italy.  With  what  total  want  of  even  cousinly  considera¬ 
tion  we  have  been  treated  in  Germany  during  this  Boer  W ar 
every  one  knows.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  Danish  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  English  character  has  been 
enormously  underrated,  and  that  the  term  “  Anglo-Saxon 
as  applied  to  the  English-speaking  peoples  is  a  misnomer.  It 
should  be  “  Dano-Saxon.”  Canute  has  been  too  much  over¬ 
shadowed  by  Alfred. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  M.  Ludlow. 


THE  WORD  “STUFF.” 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  draw  attention  to  the  way  in  which  a  word  in 
our  language  appears  to  have  changed  its  meaning  entirely  in 


the  course  of  one  hundred 
two  passages  side  by  side : — 

Arthur  Young’s  “  Travels  in 
France,”  1790. 

“  How  strange  that  we  should 
read  an  author’s  book  with  great 
pleasure,  that  we  should  say, 
this  man  has  no  stuff  in  him, 

all  is  of  consequence . 

and  after  this  to  meet  the  garb 
of  so  much  littleness.” 


I  ten  years  r  To  do  so  1  piace 

Spectator,  October  27th,  1900. 

“The  amount  of  ‘stuff’  he 
[Dickens]  put  into  each  novel 
is  something  prodigious.  The 
modern  novelist  may  remorse¬ 
lessly  conduct  his  hero  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  but  yet  his 
work  will  appear  thin  and 
attenuated  beside  that  of 
Dickens.” 


Do  we  owe  the  change  to  the  influence  of  Carlyle  ? — I  am 
Sir,  &c.,  Eliot  Howard. 

Buckhurst  Bill,  Essex. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  was  no  doubt  in  Italian,  and  not  in  Greek,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  When  I  was  at  Corfu  a  few  years  ago  they 
pointed  out  to  me  with  pride  the  spot  where  he  spoke.  It 
was  a  speech  of  some  two  or  three  hours’  duration,  which  was 
surely  a  great  feat,  even  for  (as  my  wife  reminds  me)— 

“  Quella  fonte 

Che  spande  di  parlar  si  largo  flume.” 

—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Walter  B.  Baton. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SPEED  TO  COMMERCE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  article  ( Spectator ,  October  13th)  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  speed  to  commerce  you  said  nothing  of  the  speed 
of  our  English  goods  trains,  but  the  subject  needs  attention. 
A  few  instances,  quite  typical,  will  suffice  to  show  this.  On 
October  3rd  a  package  of  goods  was  sent  to  me  from  Shrews¬ 
bury  addressed  to  a  station  about  fifteen  miles  from  Doncaster, 
on  the  Great  Eastern  and  Great  Northern  joint  line  to 
London.  It  arrived  on  October  11th.  On  the  same  date  it 
was  sent  on  to  Oxford,  where  it  arrived  on  October  22nd.  A 
few  days  before  a  parcel  of  books  sent  to  Oxford  was  eight 
days  on  the  road.  On  Monday,  October  22nd,  a  hamper  of 
goods  was  despatched  from  Leeds ;  it  arrived  on  the  following 
Friday,  having  been  four  days  in  travelling  about  fifty  miles. 
In  each  of  these  cases  I  have  given  the  dates  of  actual  de. 
spatch  and  arrival.  Goods  from  London,  I  may  add,  are 
usually  four  or  five  days — sometimes  more — on  the  way ;  from 
Liverpool,  five  or  six  days.  The  Companies  appear,  too,  to 
charge  for  time  rather  than  for  distance.  Some  time  since  I 
sent  a  friend  at  Egremont,  in  Cheshire,  a  sack  of  potatoes. 
They  cost  me  eight  shillings ;  they  were  twelve  days  on  the 
way,  and  the  carriage  was  eight  shillings  and  sixpence.  My 
friend  refused  them.  He  said,  very  truly,  that  he  could  have 
got  them  from  New  York  in  less  time  for  about  half  the 
money. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  .  A  Tradesman. 


POETRY. 


THE  ENGLISH  CAPTAIN. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Having  noticed  that  Mr.  Merivale’s  translation  in  the 
Spectator  of  October  20th  from  the  Norwegian  of  a  poem 
called  “  The  English  Captain  ”  has  attracted  some  attention,  I 
beg,  for  accuracy’s  sake,  to  say  that  the  original  poem,  which  is 
written  in  fluent  rhymed  iambic  verses,  is  by  the  Danish  poet 
Carl  Bagger,  who  was  bom  in  Copenhagen  1807,  and  died 
in  1846.  It  was  published  about  ten  years  before  his  death 
under  the  title,  “  A  Picture  from  1807,”  and  undoubtedly 
inspired  by  the  national  feeling  of  deep  resentment  in  which 
its  author  had  grown  up,  for  the  unprovoked  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  and  the  taking  of  the  fleet  became  the  first 
chapter  in  a  disastrous  period  of  Danish  history,  and  it  took 
many  generations  before  the  wound  healed. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

B. 


ENGLAND  NOT  A  “GERMANIC”  NATION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  German  Emperor  has  been  pleased  lately  to  speak 
of  England  as  a  “  Germanic  ”  nation.  The  term  is  inappro¬ 
priate.  We  are  not  Germans.  The  Germans  are  our  cousins, 
not  our  brothers.  In  the  course  of  what  is  growing  to  be  a 
long  life  I  have  known,  more  or  less  intimately,  many 
Germans  and  Danes.  I  have  always  felt  the  Germans  to  be 
foreign  in  their  cast  of  mind,  even  those  who,  like  the  late 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  had  the  greatest  affection  for  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  felt  more  and  more  that  the  Danes 
are,  in  Nelson’s  words,  the  “brothers  of  Englishmen.”  Our 
minds  seem  to  be  cast  in  similar  mould, — so  similar  that  I 
have  sometimes  felt  as  if  a  Dane  who  could  hardly  speak 
English  were  an  Englishman  brought  up  abroad,  who  had  not 
thoroughly  learnt  his  own  language.  I  have  never  felt  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  with  a  German.  As  I  believe  I  have  before 
had  occasion  to  observe  in  your  columns,  at  the  present 
moment  Denmark  is,  with  Greece,  the  only  country  which 
thoroughly  sympathises  with  us  in  our  African  troubles.  We 
have  some  hearty  friends  in  Switzerland ;  one  at  least — M. 
Yves  Guyot — in  France ;  perhaps  a  few  in  Austria-Hungary 


£MILE  LOUBET. 

O'er  thee  no  eagle  spreads  her  vanes 
The  idle  crowd  to  awe : 

The  true  Imperial  bird,  that  reigns 
By  right  of  beak  and  claw. 

No  hero  nor  no  King  in  thee 
Thy  shallow  brethren  know. 

Only  a  grave,  grey  man  they  see, 

And  a  silk  scarf  or  so. 

Look  closer,  for  yon  bearded  mouth 
Is  set  with  certain  lines  : 

Where  the  swift  spirit  of  the  South 
With  Northern  strength  combines. 

Yea,  strong  and  subtle,  swift  and  cool. 

Should  be  his  soul  indeed 

Whom  France’s  voice  elects  to  rule 
Her  changeful,  changeless  breed. 

For  when,  so  lately,  sick  to  death 
Our  Third  Republic  seemed, 

And  some  who  watched  her  labouring  breath 
Of  coming  triumph  dreamed  ; 

When  Prince  and  scheming  soldier  leagued, 
Sworn  foe  with  doubtful  friend, 

Around  her  restless  couch  intrigued, 
Expectant  of  her  end  ; 

Then  one,  by  peril  undismayed. 

Unawed  by  clamour,  came ; 

Whom  every  jarring  sect  obeyed, 

But  whom  no  sect  could  claim. 

To  power’s  unerring  touchstone  brought, 
Thy  tempered  will  rang  true ; 

For  France  had  found  the  man  she  sought, 
And  found  a  master  too. 

So  ’twixt  thy  fellows’  threatening  swords 
Thou  stepped’ st,  with  harmless  guile, 

The  grace  of  tactful  deeds,  the  words 
That  heal  and  reconcile : 
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With  the  same  selfless  passion  filled 
That  lived  in  Lamartine ; 

Like  his,  unwearied  and  unchilled 
Thy  faith,  thy  hope,  have  heen. 

Though  not  in  those  calm  eyes  we  mark 
His  heaven-born  genius  shine : 

The  incommunicable  spark, 

Original,  divine ; 

Thou  also  from  immortal  urns 
Hast  borrowed  sacred  fires, 

Whose  soul  with  Duty's  ardour  burns, 

And  whom  her  voice  inspires. 

And  by  her  ancient  heai'th stone  set, 

And  nursed  upon  her  knees, 

France  numbers  many  children  yet 
As  pure  and  brave  as  these. 

Therefore  her  spirit  undecayed 
Falls  but  to  rise  again  : 

Oft  pierced,  oft  wounded,  oft  betrayed, 

But  never  wholly  slain. 

Edward  Sydney  Tylee. 


BOOKS. 


MR.  MORLEY  ON  CROMWELL* 

Mr.  Morley  prefaces  his  Cromwell  with  an  apology  for 
writing  it.  No  apology  is  ever  needed  for  a  book  with  a 
character  of  its  own,  which  offers  its  readers  the  results  of 
independent  thinking  on  great  questions  and  a  great  mar. 
However  voluminous  the  literature  of  the  subject  be,  there  is 
always  room  for  such  a  book.  The  outline  of  a  mountain 
varies  with  the  angle  and  the  distance  from  which  it  is  viewed, 
and  its  true  proportions  are  sometimes  clearer  to  the  more 
remote  observer  than  to  the  laborious  explorer  of  its  lower 
slopes. 

Mr.  Morley  accepts  the  facts  of  Cromwell  s  life  and  the 
main  features  of  his  character  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Gardiner  and  other  recent  historians.  But  he 
does  not  accept  them  uncritically,  and  he  frequently  rejects 
hypotheses  which  seem  to  his  judgment  insufficiently  proved. 
If  he  adds  no  new  facts  about  Cromwell,  he  often  elucidates  his 
statement  of  the  old  by  fresh  illustrations  from  seventeenth- 
century  literature,  or  by  the  reflections  which  modern 
political  life  suggests.  The  interest  of  the  book  resides  not 
so  much  in  the  narrative  of  Cromwell’s  career  as  in  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  the  author  upon  its  critical  phases,  and  upon  the 
political  problems  connected  with  them.  He  rises  continually 
from  the  local  and  temporary  questions  of  a  particular  period 
of  English  history  to  the  consideration  of  those  large  and 
lasting  issues  which  belong  to  every  age. 

There  is  also  a  certain  tendency  to  generalisation  in  Mr. 
Morley’ s  treatment  of  persons ;  that  is  to  say,  the  minor 
actors  in  the  drama  are  realised  rather  as  types  than  in¬ 
dividuals.  Nevertheless,  the  principal  personages  are  both 
justly  and  finely  characterised.  The  portraits  of  Charles, 
Henrietta,  Laud,  Strafford,  and  Pym  are  of  singular 
interest.  For  the  King  himself,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Morley  cannot 
say  much.  “His  fault — and  no  statesman  can  have  a  worse — 
was  that  he  never  saw  things  as  they  were.  He  had  taste, 
imagination,  logic,  but  he  was  a  dreamer,  an  idealist,  and  a 
theoriser,  in  which  there  might  have  been  good  rather  than 
evil  if  only  his  dreams,  theories,  and  ideals  had  not  been  out 
of  relation  with  the  hard  duties  of  a  day  of  storm.”  As  for 
the  Queen,  her  fortitude  in  adversity,  and  the  strange  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  her  fate,  invest  her  with  a  romantic  light  which 
transfigures  the  form  of  the  shallow  and  perverse  woman  who 
was  the  evil  genius  of  her  husband.  The  way  in  which 
Mr.  Morley  uses  Bossuet’s  funeral  sermon  to  produce 
this  effect  is  an  admirable  piece  of  art.  As  to  the 
other  three,  Pym  receives  unstinted  admiration  as 
the  ideal  of  what  a  Parliamentary  leader  should  be. 
Laud  is  summed  up  as  being  neither  the  saint  of  Anglican 
highfliers,  nor  the  bigot  of  Buckle  and  Macaulay,  but  rather 
the  mischievous  good  man  of  contemporary  historians, 
such  as  "VVhitelocke  and  May.  Of  Strafford  we  are  told : — 
“  He  had  energy,  boldness,  unsparing  industry  and  attention, 

*  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  the  Right  Hod.  John  Morley.  London :  Macmillan 
,md  Co.  [10s.  or  14s.  net.] 


long-sighted  continuity  of  thought  and  plan,  lofty  flight,  and 
as  true  a  concern  for  order  and  the  public  service  as  Pym  or 
Oliver  or  any  of  them.”  In  another  passage  Mr.  Morley 
compares  Strafford  and  Cromwell  as  rulers  of  Ireland,  putting 
the  Irish  statesmanship  of  the  latter  far  below  that  of  his 
predecessor,  for  the  reason  that  “  Strafford  had  a  grasp  of  the 
complications  of  social  conditions  in  Ireland  to  which  Crom¬ 
well  could  not  pretend.”  This  is  true,  but  the  rebellion  with 
which  Cromwell  had  to  deal  in  Ireland  was  in  part  the  result 
of  Strafford’s  attempted  plantations,  and  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  resemblance  between  the  policy  of  the  two. 

Yet  though  here  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Morley  judges  Crom¬ 
well’s  statesmanship  somewhat  too  severely,  his  appreciation 
of  Cromwell’s  character  is  always  just  and  sympathetic. 
There  is  an  admirable  description  of  Cromwell  as  he  was  at 
the  outset  of  his  political  career 

“  Firm  in  his  belief  in  direct  communion  with  God,  a  sovereign 
power  unseen ;  hearkening  for  the  divine  voice,  his  steps  guided 
by  the  divine  hand,  yet  he  moved  full  in  the  world  and  in  the 
life  of  the  world.  Of  books  he  knew  little.  Of  the  yet  more 
invigorating  education  of  responsible  contact  with  large  affairs 
he  had  as  yet  had  none.  Into  men  and  the  ways  of  men,  he  had 

enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  seeing  far . He  was  both 

cautious  and  daring ;  both  patient  and  swift ;  both  tender  and 
fierce ;  both  sober  and  yet  willing  to  face  tremendous  risks ;  both 
cool  in  head  and  yet  with  a  flame  of  passion  in  his  heart.  His 
exterior  rough  and  unpolished,  and  with  an  odd  turn  for  rustic 
buffooneries,  he  had  the  quality  of  directing  a  steady,  penetrating 
gaze  into  the  centre  of  a  thing.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with 
a  power  of  keeping  his  own  counsel,  that  was  sometimes  to  pass 
for  dissimulation ;  a  keen  eye  for  adjusting  means  to  ends,  that 
was  often  taken  for  craft ;  and  a  high-hearted  insistence  on 
determined  ends,  that  by  those  who  loved  to  think  the  worst  was 
counted  as  guilty  ambition.  .  The  foundation  of  the  whole  was.  a 
temperament  of  energy,  vigour,  resolution.  Cromwell  was  to 
show  himself  one  of  the  men  who  are  born  to  force  great  causes 
to  the  proof.” 

Equally  admirable  in  a  different  way  is  the  summary  of 
Cromwell’s  character  as  a  ruler  in  one  of  the  concluding  pages 
of  the  book  : — • 

“In  saying  that  Cromwell  had  the  spirit,  insight,  and  grasp 
that  fit  a  man  to  wield  power  in  the  greatest  affairs,  we  only 
repeat  that  he  had  the  instinct  of  government,  and  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  either  a  taste  for  the  abstract  ideas  of 
politics,  or  the  passion  for  liberty.  The  instinct  of  order  has 
been  as  often  the  gift  of  a  tyrant  as  of  a  hero,  as  common  to 
some  of  the  worst  hearts  in  human  history  as  to  some  of  the  best. 
Cromwell  was  no  Frederick  the  Great,  who  spoke  of  mankind  as 
diese  verdammte  Race,  that  accursed  tribe.  He  belonged  to  the 
rarer  and  nobler  type  of  governing  men,  who  see  the  golden  side, 
who  count  faith,  pity,  hope,  among  the  counsels  of  practical 
wisdom,  and  who  for  political  power  must  ever  seek  a  moral  base. 
This  is  the  key  to  men’s  admiration  for  him.” 

One  has  heard  it  asserted  by  the  a  priori  critics  of  the 
dinner  table  that  Mr.  Morley  is  scarcely  the  ideal  biographer 
for  a  man  such  as  Cromwell  was, — that  he  is  too  much  of  a 
rationalist  to  understand  Cromwell’s  mysticism,  and  too 
much  of  a  doctrinaire  to  appreciate  his  opportunism.  “  It  is 
not  easy,”  owns  Mr.  Morley  himself,  “  for  us  who  are  vain 
of  living  in  an  age  of  reason  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  a 
mystic  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  by  virtue  of  the 
historic  sense,  even  those  who  have  moved  furthest  away  in 
belief  and  faith  from  the  books  and  symbols  that  lighted  the 
inmost  soul  of  Oliver,  should  still  be  able  to  do  justice  to  his 
free  and  spacious  genius,  his  high  heart,  his  singleness  of  mind.” 
By  virtue  of  this  sense,  or  by  some  natural  sympathy  with 
all  sincere  enthusiasms,  Mr.  Morley  succeeds  in  judging 
Puritanism  as  fairly  as  he  judges  the  Puritan  leader,  and  that 
without  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  faults  of  both.  He  understands 
the  dominion  of  religious  interests  in  an  age  “  when  the  secu¬ 
lar  state  filled  a  smaller  place  in  the  imaginations  of  men 
than  the  mystic  fellowship  of  the  civitas  dei — the  city  of  God 
— when  men  were  passionately  moved  about  many  a  problem 
which  for  us  is  either  settled  or  indifferent.”  The  most 
striking  passages  in  his  book  are  those  which  describe  the 
origin  of  Puritanism,  the  contrast  between  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism,  and  the  perpetual  paradox  which  the  influence 
of  Calvinism  on  character  presents.  At  one  time  he  feels 
bound  to  criticise  Cromwell's  semi-theological  politics  “  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  modern  carnal  reasoning.”  At  another 
time  Puritan  assumptions  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
divine  pleasure  impel  him  to  suggest,  with  Lucretius,  “  that 
the  nature  of  the  higher  powers  is  too  far  above  mortal  things 
to  be  pleased  or  angry  with  us.”  But  throughout  he  holds 
firmly  to  the  principle  that  “  history  is  only  intelligible  if  w© 
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place  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  actor  who 
makes  it.” 

However,  in  judging  the  actor  it  is  also  necessaiy  to 
appreciate  the  limitations  which  the  stage  imposed  upon 
him,  and  in  this  Mr.  Morley  is  less  successful.  He  sees 
in  the  abstract  the  existence  of  these  limitations.  “  In 
spite  of  the  fine  things  that  have  been  said  of  heroes  and  the 
might  of 'their  will,  a  statesman  in  such  a  case  as  Cromwell’s 
soon  finds  how  little  he  can  do  to  create  marked  situations, 
and  how  the  main  part  of  his  business  is  in  slowly  parrying, 
turning,  managing  circumstances  for  which  he  is  not  any 
more  responsible  than  lie  is  for  his  own  existence,  and  yet 
which  are  his  masters,  and  of  which  he  can  only  make  the 
best  or  the  worst.”  But  Mr.  Morley  rather  forgets  these 
maxims  when  he  suggests  that  if  Cromwell  had  been  strong 
enough  and  enlightened  enough  there  might  have  been  a 
very  different  Cromwellian  settlement  of  Ireland.  The  con¬ 
fiscation  of  Irish  lands  for  the  benefit  of  English  colonists 
and  the  prohibition  of  Irish  religion  had  been  for  a  hundred 
years  the  cardinal  principles  of  English  policy  towards 
Ireland,  and  both  principles  had  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Long 
Parliament.  Cromwell  could  not  reverse  them  if  he 
would.  It  were  a  happy  thing  if  the  statesman  could 
be  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  the  nation  whose 
will  he  voices,  but  we  cannot  elude  condemnation  so. 

Mr.  Morley  is  also  too  Parliamentarian  in  his  criticism 
of  Cromwell’s  attitude  towards  Parliaments.  “  The  idea 
of  a  Parliament  always  sitting  and  actively  reviewing 
the  details  of  administration,  was  in  his  sight  an  intoler¬ 
able  mischief.  It  was  almost  the  only  system  against  which 
his  supple  mind,  so  indifferent  as  it  was  to  all  constitutional 
forms,  stood  inflexible.  Tet  this  for  good  or  ill  is  our  system 
to-day,  and  the  system  of  the  wide  host  of  political  communi¬ 
ties  that  have  followed  our  Parliamentary  model.”  This 
leaves  out  of  account  the  fundamental  difference  which  exists 
between  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Parliaments  of  to-day. 
It  did  not  content  itself  with  reviewing  the  details  of  admini¬ 
stration,  but  claimed  to  exercise  judicial  and  executive  as  well 
as  legislative  power ;  it  sat  for  twelve  months  in  the  year  instead 
of  for  about  seven;  being  secure  from  dissolution,  it  had 
practically  shaken  off  all  responsibility  to  its  electors.  The 
truest  friend  of  constitutional  government  might  reasonably 
object  to  a  Parliamentarism  which  meant  the  dominion  of  an 
omnipotent  and  irresponsible  single  Chamber.  It  is  because 
the  Parliaments  of  to-day  are  not  what  the  Long  Parliament 
was  that  Parliamentary  government  has  become  universal. 

Here  and  in  some  other  places  other  than  purely  his¬ 
torical  considerations  seem  to  influence  Mr.  Morley’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  Cromwell.  He  fears  lest  the  approval  of  some 
sides  of  Cromwell’s  policy  should  tend  to  encourage  retrograde 
ideals  in  modern  politics.  “  It  can  hardly  be  accident  that 
has  turned  him  into  one  of  the  idols  of  the  school  who  hold, 
shyly  as  yet  in  England,  but  nakedly  in  Germany,  that  might 
is  a  token  of  right,  and  that  the  strength  and  power  of  a  State 
is  an  end  that  tests  and  justifies  all  means.”  The  fear  is 
not  unfounded.  There  was  a  time  when  the  exaltation  of 
Cromwell’s  Irish  policy  by  Froude  and  Carlyle  threatened 
to  exert  a  pernicious  influence  on  nineteenth-century  states¬ 
manship  ;  when  wholesale  emigration  seemed  likely  to  become 
the  modern  substitute  for  the  systematic  transplantation 
which  was  the  panacea  of  seventeenth-century  politicians  ; 
when  “  Starvation  or  Canada  ”  became  the  equivalent 
for  “  Hell  or  Connaught.”  But  that  time  is  past.  The 
danger  now,  Mr.  Morley  hints,  is  rather  unthinking  admira¬ 
tion,  and  even  imitation,  of  the  Protector’s  forceful  methods 
in  foreign  and  Colonial  politics.  The  remedy  is  to  realise 
the  distinction  between  the  seventeenth  and  the  twentieth 
century.  To  seek  to  see  the  past  exactly  as  it  was  and  the 
present  exactly  as  it  is,  to  look  for  the  differences  that  under¬ 
lie.  superficial  parallels,  and  to  remember  that  historical 
precedents  are  often  merely  political  pitfalls, — these  are 
counsels  never  too  trite  to  be  repeated. 


SONGS  OF  MODERN  GREECE* 

The  Greeks  have  been  eagerly  employed  for  more  than  a 
century  in  the  patriotic  task  of  destroying  their  national 
language  and  literature,  in  order  to  substitute  brand-new 

*  Songs  of  Modern  Greece.  With  Introductions,  Translations,  and  Notes  by 
G.  F.  Abbott,  B.A.  Cambridge  :  University  Press.  [5s.] 


articles  “  made  in  Europe  ”  and  guaranteed  pure  and  classical 
by  eminent  professors.  Whether  the  output  of  this  linguistic 
factoiy  can  be  equally  guaranteed  to  wear  is  another  matter ; 
in  the  meantime  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  literary  life  of  the 
nation  has  suffered  irreparable  harm.  No  country  is  richer 
than  Greece  in  popular  poetry  of  the  highest  rank.  This 
earned  the  nation  through  centuries  of  suffering,  inspiring 
the  klephts  and  steeling  their  wives  and  sons  to  an  endurance 
which  is  the  glory  of  their  modern  history.  When  the  War 
of  Independence  brought  them  again  into  the  community  of 
nations,  their  first  thought  was  to  turn  their  back  upon  their 
old  friend  and  to  claim  a  share  in  the  fame  of  their  ancestors 
by  writing  books  and  carrying  on  conversation,  at  least 
when  strangers  were  present,  in  a  curious  jargon  modelled 
upon  Xenophon  with  a  strong  flavour  of  Dumas.  It 
was,  and,  alas  !  it  still  is,  “  bad  form  ”  to  talk  the  language 
of  those  who  fought  at  Mesolonghi ;  the  dreary  “  correctness  ” 
of  Lukis  Laras  is  at  least  praised,  if  not  read,  in  the  salons  of 
Athens ;  and  the  ballads  which  it  should  be  the  pride  of 
Greece  to  collect  and  publish  are  left  to  the  chance  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  enthusiastic  students  from  England,  France,  or 
Germany. 

It  is  a  curious  want  of  national  pride — a  very  different 
thing  from  national  vanity — which  has  led  them  to  regard 
their  spoken  language  as  a  “  conniption  ”  of  ancient  Greek. 
It  ought  to  be  needless  now  to  point  out  that  all  spoken 
national  languages  are  not  corruptions  but  developments ;  the 
invidious  term  can  fairly  be  applied  only  to  artificial  products 
which  endeavour  to  force  men’s  thoughts  into  other  moulds 
than  those  which  are  provided  for  them  by  national  growth. 
Modern  spoken  Greek  is  a  “  corruption  ”  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  are  corruptions  of 
Latin.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  “  bad  form  ”  to  write 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  Italy ;  but  for  the  genius  of  Dante, 
D’Annunzio  might  still  be  writing  in  “pigeon  Latin.” 
Unfortunately,  modern  Greece  has  had  no  Dante;  Salomo  and 
Valaoritis  are  considerable  poets,  but  they  have  not  the 
genius  to  sweep  the  pedants  out  of  the  field ;  the  more  far¬ 
sighted  men  who  are  doing  their  best  to  make  the  vernacular 
a  literary  tongue  are  fighting  an  up-hill  battle  and  make  but 
slow  progress.  And  meanwhile  popular  poetry  is  rapidly 
dying. 

We  owe  Mr.  Abbott,  therefore,  very  hearty  thanks  for 
having  saved  us  a  very  valuable  collection  of  such  relics  of 
poetry  as  still  survive  the  influence  of  the  newspapers.  He 
has  taken  them  down  from  wandering  singers,  of  one  of 
whom,  Barba  Sterios,  he  gives  a  picturesque  description, — a 
blind  rhapsodist  sitting  outside  the  gate  of  Thessalonica,  and 
reciting  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  rude  cross  between  a 
fiddle  and  a  lyre.  He  has  carefully  explained  them;  even 
to  a  reader  familiar  with  modern  Greek  explanation  is  neces¬ 
sary,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  historical  allusions  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  but  because  of  the  Turkish  words  which  enter 
so  largely  into  the  northern  dialects.  Mr.  Abbott’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  language  appears  to  be  that  of  a  native,  and 
extends  to  those  details  of  folk-lore  which  are  practically  un¬ 
attainable  even  to  the  best  equipped  outsider.  And  he  has 
given  us  some  very  fine  pieces.  The  first  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  all.  It  is  Japanese  in  its  boldness  of  omission  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  emphasis  on  the  fewest  strokes  which  will  make  a 
picture.  It  is  only  fifteen  lines  long.  The  mother  of  Kitsos 
is  on  the  way  to  the  klephts’  hiding  place,  to  visit  her  son, 
when  she  meets  him  a  prisoner  with  a  band  of  soldiers.  She 
asks  him,  “  Kitsos,  where  are  thy  arms  ?  Where  are  thy 
knee-plates  ?  ”  He  answers :  “  Mad  mother,  wilt  thou  not 
weep  for  my  youth,  wilt  thou  not  weep  for  my  valour,  but 
dost  thou  weep  for  the  wretched  arms,  the  wretched  knee- 
plates  ?  ”  “  ’Twere  better,  my  Kitsos,  to  be  lost,  to  lose  thy 

head,  than  to  lose  the  arms  thy  father  gave  thee.”  And 
there  it  ends, — just  one  drop  of  the  quintessence  of  Greek 
heroism. 

But  Mr.  Abbott’s  ballads  are  not  all  martial;  more  than 
half  his  collection  is  rightly  classed  as  “  romantic.”  One  of 
the  strangest  is  a  song  which  Mr.  Abbott  gives  as  he  heard  it, 
a  fragment  with  the  metre  all  gone  to  pieces,  which  tells  of  a 
maid  who  is  invited  to  be  the  bridesmaid  of  her  successful 
rival.  She  goes  to  her  mother,  who  is,  it  seems,  a  witch. 
The  mother  “  stamped  with  her  foot,  and  a  golden  chest 
sprang  out  of  the  earth.  She  (the  daughter)  put  on  the  sun 
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for  a  face  and  the  moon  for  a  breast ;  she  put  on  the  sand  of 
the  sea  for  pearls  ;  she  put  on  the  feather  of  the  isos  and  a 
bell  for  a  brow,  and  then  she  stamped  on  the  walnut  and  went 
to  the  bridegroom,”  finding  him  in  church.  The  result  is  that 
amid  general  amazement  at  her  appearance  (no  wonder),  the 
bridegroom  says,  “  Come,  take  the  wreaths,  and  put  them  on 
the  bridesmaid,  and  let  the  bride  become  bridesmaid,  if  she 
will.” 

We  have  quoted  this  partly  because  Mr.  Abbott,  by  a  rare 
exception,  leaves  us  in  the  dark  on  two  points.  He  does  not 
explain  the  significance  of  stamping  on  the  walnut ;  ■  and  he 
thinks  that  the  isos  is  a  bird,  which  he  cannot  identify.  It 
seems  obvious  that,  whatever  the  isos  is,  it  cannot,  in  such 
amazing  company,  be  anything  so  commonplace  as  a  bird. 
Would  it  be  outdoing  too  far  the  extravagance  of  the  context 
to  suggest  that  the  right  reading  is  not  tov  'iaov  to  (fnipo, 

but  TOV  ’IriOOV  TO  (pTipo  ? 

We  have  only  one  complaint  to  make  against  Mr.  Abbott, 
and  that  is  his  spelling.  This  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but 
unfortunately  Mr.  Abbott  has  taken  this  particularly  irritating 
way  of  informing  us  that  he  believes  in  the  “corruption” 
theory.  We  should  have  expected  better  things  of  him.  He 
actually  thinks  it  his  duty  to  mark  by  an  apostrophe  where 
letters  existing  in  ancient  Greek  have  been  dropped,  and 
brackets  those  which  have  been  added  in  the  modern  language- 
Modern  Greek  spelling  is  chaotic  enough  in  all  conscience 
without  these  complications ;  and  where  this  principle  would 
lead  us  heaven  only  knows.  Mr.  Abbott  writes  ’octpa  vtu ; 
then  let  him  write  “ qua'ra’nte ”  in  French;  may  be 

tolerated  when  the  Italians  adopt  “  fa'nn(o).”  As  for  ’vpu  (!), 
it  is  really  a  most  ingeniously  malignant  misdirection  to 
the  beginner,  who  cannot  fail  to  pronounce  it  iro  instead 
of  vro.  We  feel  compelled  to  insist  on  this  because  it  is 
hopelessly  unscientific,  and  seriously  mars  for  educational 
purposes  an  excellent  book  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
conspicuously  useful  to  learners  of  the  spoken  language,  as  it 
will,  in  any  case,  be  for  students  of  Greek  poetry  and  folk-lore. 


MODERN  MOTOR-CARS  * 

“  Hitch  your  waggon  to  a  star,”  said  Emerson.  We  have 
made  some  approach  of  late  towards  putting  that  counsel  into 
practice.  Our  trains  have  long  been  dragged  by  the  sun¬ 
beams  that  were  bottled  in  the  coal-measures  ever  so  long 
ago.  Now  the  high  roads  are  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of 
waggons  and  carriages  drawn  by  the  same  force ;  for  there  is 
good  ground  for  considering  Professor  Peckham’s  theory  of 
the  vegetable  origin  of  petroleum  as  the  most  probable  that 
has  yet  been  put  forward,  and  electricity,  like  steam, 
is  as  yet  mainly  the  produce  of  coal.  The  wisdom  of 
Emerson's  advice  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  recent 
development  of  motor-traction  on  the  roads  promises  not 
only  to  cheapen  transport,  but  to  increase  the  amenities 
of  cities,  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  housing  ques¬ 
tion,  and  to  bring  town  and  country  more  easily  into 
contact  both  for  purposes  of  business  and  of  pleasure.  Pos¬ 
terity  may  have  reason  to  call  the  great  return  to  the  roads 
which  the  development  of  cycles  and  motor-cars  has 
caused  in  the  last  decade  of  this  century  as  significant  and 
almost  as  important  a  fact  as  the  introduction  of  railways. 
Without  aiming  at  prophecy,  we  may  at  least  say  that  every 
one  who  is  interested,  either  theoretically  or  practically,  in  the 
question  of  transport  by  other  means  than  the  railways 
should  be  familiar  with  the  present  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
the  motor-car.  Mr.  Beaumont’s  full  and  trustworthy  treatise 
is  admirably  adapted  to  inform  its  readers  on  this  subject. 
“It  is  intended,”  says  the  author,  “firstly,  to  be  a  book 
that  shall  be  useful  to  engineers  and  motor  vehicle 
constructors ;  and  secondly,  that  those  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  construction  and  working 
of  motor  vehicles  shall  find  in  it  more  definite  in¬ 
formation,  description,  and  explanation  than  has  [sfc]  yet 
been  placed  before  them  on  these  subjects.”  Mr.  Beaumont’s 
book  is  well  adapted  to  fulfil  the  second  aim  which 
he  has  here  proposed  to  himself,  in  spite  of  a  frequent 
looseness  of  expression  and  grammar  which  makes  us  wish 
that  he  had  taken  a  little  more  trouble  to  turn  out  his  letter- 
press  with  the  precision  of  his  excellent  drawings.  Every 

*  Motor  Vehicles  and  Motors :  their  Design,  Construction,  and  Working  by 
Steam.  Oil.  and  Electricity.  By  W.  Worby  Beaumont.  London  :  Constable  and 
Co.  [428.  net.] 


one  who  owns  a  motor-car  and  does  not  wish  to  leave  its  com¬ 
prehension  solely  to  his  “motor  man,”  or  who  thinks  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  car  and  wants  to  have  some  means  of  deciding  between 
the  numerous  competitors  for  his  favour,  will  find  this 
volume  well  worth  reading :  only  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
mechanics  is  needed  for  its  profitable  study. 

Modem  motor-cars  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  designed  to  carry  passengers  or  goods.  It  is 
in  the  former  class  that  the  most  striking  pi-ogress  has  lately 
been  made,  though  the  heavy  motor-vans  are  likely  to  have 
an  even  more  important  influence  upon  commerce.  They 
may  be  farther  classified  according  to  their  means  of  propul¬ 
sion,  of  which  four  are  at  present  in  use  :  steam,  petrol  spirit, 
mineral  oil,  and  electricity.  Of  these,  by  far  the  oldest  is 
steam.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  motor-cars  were  a 
more  frequent  sight  on  our  roads  in  the  first  third  of  the 
century  than  they  have  been  at  any  part  of  the  Yictorian  era 
till  1897.  When  the  idea  of  the  steam  locomotive  first  came  into 
being,  it  was  natural  to  apply  it  to  the  roads  on  which  the 
coaches  ran.  Hancock,  Gurney,  and  other  engineers  con¬ 
structed  motor  vehicles,  that  ran  with  fair  success  until  the 
rapid  growth  of  railways  drove  them  out  of  the  field.  As  late 
as  1840,  Hills  made  a  steam  coach  which  ran  from  London  to. 
Hastings  and  back  in  the  day,  a  journey  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  miles,  with  several  steep  gradients,  that  is  still  a 
good  test  of  the  capabilities  of  a  motor-car.  But  these  early 
experiments  led  to  nothing.  The  laws  hampered  them,  as  they 
continued  to  do  in  this  country  till  the  end  of  1896;  the  railways 
drew  away  the  engineers  and  capital  that  might  have  carried 
them  nearer  perfection;  still  more  important  was  the  deficiency 
in  those  days  of  the  accurate  and  ingenious  machine  tools  that 
now  make  exact  work  not  only  possible  but  cheap  as  compared 
with  1830.  From  1835  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  on  our 
roads,  save  in  the  form  of  traction-engines,  was  in  abeyance 
for  fifty  years.  The  first  impetus  to  the  new  movement  of 
invention  was  given  in  1885,  when  Gottlieb  Daimler — who 
died  in  the  spring  of  this  year — patented  the  light  petrol 
motor  bearing  his  name,  which,  with  its  later  improvements, 
still  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  industry  to  which 
it  has  given  birth.  In  the  same  year  he  applied  his  motor 
to  a  bicycle,  which  was  thus  the  parent  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  modern  motor-cars.  This  petrol  motor  was  prac- 
tically  a  gas-engine,  in  which  the  work  was  done  by 
the  successive  explosions  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  inflam¬ 
mable  vapour.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Beaumont’s 
book  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  numerous 
adaptations  of  this  principle,  which  Daimler  himself,  MM. 
Panhard  and  Levassor,  Herr  Benz,  the  Count  de  Dion,  and 
many  others  have  made.  Nine-tenths,  at  least,  of  the  cars 
and  motor-cycles  that  are  seen  on  our  roads  to-day  are  driven 
by  petrol  engines.  But  none  of  them  can  as  yet  be  called 
completely  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  that  important 
class  who  keep  cai-riages  for  pleasure  as  well  as  convenience. 
As  far  as  speed  and  mechanical  efficiency  go,  indeed,  the  best 
petrol  motors  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Recent  trials  of 
selected  specimens,  such  as  the  tour  round  France  and  the 
thousand-mile  trip  of  the  Automobile  Club,  have  shown 
their  capabilities  when  exposed  to  a  far  more  severe  test  than 
most  private  cars  would  ever  undergo.  But  the  petrol  motor 
often  lacks  the  comfort  of  a  good  carriage.  Noise,  smell,  and 
vibration  are  not  easily  banished  from  its  construction. 
The  odour,  indeed,  is  more  apparent  to  passers-by  than  to 
its  occupants.  The  vibration,  as  Mr.  Beaumont  claims,  is  also 
exaggerated  by  those  who  only  notice 'a  car  standing  still 
with  the  motor  running.  Still,  there  are  many  objections 
apparently  inseparable  from  the  gas-engine,  and  the  motor 
of  the  future,  we  think,  will  be  electrical.  The  section  which 
Mr.  Beaumont  devotes  to  this  subject  is  the  least  satisfactory 
in  his  book,  being  confined  to  the  electric  cabs  which  have 
been  tried  here  and  elsewhere.  The  electric  motor  is  ideal  in 
resard  to  absence  of  noise  and  smell,  smoothness  of  runnins. 
simplicity  of  working  parts,  ease  of  starting,  and  completeness 
of  control.  It  can  be  protected  from  dust  and  wet  in  a  fashion 
of  which  no  other  is  susceptible.  The  fatal  defect  of  electric  cars 
now  on  the  market  is  that  they  can  only  run  with  certainty 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  without  needing  a  new  charge ;  and 
electricity  cannot  yet  be  bought,  like  petrol,  at  the  grocer’s.  Mr. 
Beaumont  seems  to  ignore  the  great  efforts  which  are  being 
made  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  The  French  Touring  Club  is 
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tali  mg  one  way  by  trying  to  organise  a  network  of  charging  sta¬ 
tions  all  over  France,  which  will  be  to  the  tourist  on  an  electric 
car  what  the  old  post-stations  were  to  early  travellers  by  road. 
Already  ten  of  the  main  roads  from  Paris  have  been  adequately 
supplied,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  equipment  of  new  routes 
will  react  upon  the  demand  for  electric  cars.  Meanwhile,  the 
mechanicians  are  working  hard  to  increase  the  radius  of  action. 
Last  May,  M.  Krieger  displayed  the  capabilities  of  his  latest 
car  by  running  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  on  the  Paris-Di  jon 
road  with  a  single  charge.  There  are  very  few  petrol  motors 
which  could  do  better.  If  an  electric  car  which  can  run  even 
a  hundred  miles  without  recharging  can  be  put  on  the  market, 
we  are  confident  that  it  will  displace  all  existing  types  with 
those  to  whom  expense  is  less  important  than  comfort. 

The  provision  of  private  carriages,  however,  though  likely 
to  be  the  most  interesting  to  our  readers,  is  by  no  means  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  motor-car  industry.  Mr. 
Beaumont  gives  some  interesting  calculations  of  the  relative 
cost  of  motors  and  horses,  which  must  convince  business  people 
that  the  matter  is  worthy  of  consideration.  First,  he  compares 
the  efficiency  of  a  light  “  voiturette  ”  carrying  two  people 
with  that  of  the  one  or  two  horses  that  doctors  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  men  or  tradesmen  keep.  If  the  requirement  is  merely  for 
a  small  distance,  such  as  fifteen  miles  a  day  for  four  days  a 
week,  the  cost  of  a  two-seat  motor,  such  as  may  be  bought 
for  £200,  works  out  at  almost  the  same  as  that  of  a  single 
horse  and  trap, — roughly,  £80  a  year,  or  6d.  a  mile.  Withal 
the  motor  has  the  advantage  over  a  horse  of  being  available 
for  an  occasional  run  of  a  hundred  miles.  But  if  the  annual 
mileage  be  doubled  the  cost  of  the  carriage  is  more  than 
doubled,  whereas  that  of  the  motor  is  only  increased  by  the 
additional  wear  and  tear  and  the  cost  of  the  petrol  used  :  the 
motor  then  works  out  at  4d.  a  mile,  as  against  7-3,-d.  for  the 
horses.  If  we  suppose  that  the  accommodation  needed  is 
that  of  a  four-seat  carriage  running  six  thousand  miles  in  the 
year,  the  motor  will  cost  5fd.  as  against  Is.  a  mile,  and  so  on. 
For  heavy  traffic,  Mr.  Beaumont  shows  how  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
port  may  be  reduced  to  6d.  per  mile  per  ton  where  horses 
would  cost  10Jfd.  and  railway  carriage  from  llfd.  to  Is.  8d. 
It  is  needless  to  quote  farther  from  these  statistics,  which 
show  a  general  balance  of  cheapness,  convenience,  and 
elasticity  of  use  in  favour  of  the  motor,  increasing  with  the 
amount  of  work  done.  It  is  clear  that  the  motor  has  “  come 
to  stay,”  though  it  may  as  yet  be  only  in  its  infancy.  We 
can  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Beaumont’s  book,  both  for  the 
general  view  which  it  gives  of  the  subject  and  for  its  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  details  of  nearly  all  modern  motors. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  new  story,  dedicated  “  to  Italy  the 
beloved  and  beautiful,  instructress  of  our  past,  delight  of  our 
present,  comrade  of  our  future,”  though  strictly  a  “  novel  with¬ 
out  a  hero,”  rests  its  appeal  to  the  reader  on  a  securer  basis 
than  any  of  her  previous  essays  in  the  field  of  fiction.  For 
while  connecting  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  modern  social 
and  intellectual  tendencies,  it  is  in  its  essentials  concerned 
with  matters  of  abiding  and  elemental  human  interest,  with 
the  clash  of  personalities,  the  tyranny  of  friendship,  the 
exactions  of  egotism,  the  renunciation  of  unrequited  love.  It 
is,  as  we  have  said,  a  novel  without  a  hero,  for  the  central 
male  figure,  Edward  Manisty,  a  brilliant  literary  politician, 
is  too  heavily  handicapped  by  his  artistic  temperament  to  win 
the  admiration  of  the  old-fashioned  reader.  Manisty,  in  a  fit 
of  Randolphian  petulance,  has  resigned  high  office  at  home, 
and  by  way  of  accentuating  his  divergence  from  his  party,  is 
engaged  on  a  work  in  which  reactionary  Italy,  including  the 
Vatican,  the  Curia,  even  the  Index,  is  held  up  to  admiration 
in  contrast  with  the  Italy  of  Cavour,  of  the  house  of 
Savoy,  of  Crispi.  The  time  is  that  of  the  Abyssinian 
Expedition,  and  the  action  passes  mainly  at  a  villa 
near  Rome,  where  Manisty  is  staying  with  an  aunt  and  a 
widowed  cousin.  This  cousin,  Eleanor  Burgoyne,  the  heroine 
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of  the  story,  is  a  high-bred,  distinguished,  fascinating  woman 
of  the  best  cosmopolitan  type,  who  in  the  congenial  com¬ 
panionship  of  Manisty  has  regained  much  of  the  elasticity 
sapped  by  the  ghastly  tragedy  which  ended  her  brief  and  un¬ 
happy  married  life. — Her  husband  in  a  fit  of  delirium  during 
an  attack  of  pneumonia  leapt  out  of  a  window  with  their  only 
child  in  his  arms. — Eleanor  has  every  charm  of  mind  and  person 
save  that  of  robust  health,  but  she  has  cheerfully  sacrificed 
time,  and  even  health,  while  assisting  Manisty  as  amanuensis, 
critic,  and  collaborator,  and  the  halcyon  days  of  their 
literary  partnership  have  inspired  in  her  the  hopes  of  an 
even  closer  relationship.  Eleanor,  in  short,  is  in  love  with  her 
cousin,  who,  while  grateful  for  her  aid  and  inspiration,  is  solely 
in  love  with  himself  and  his  book.  Then  a  newcomer  suddenly 
appears  on  the  scene,  a  young  American  girl,  invited  by  the 
Manistys  by  way  of  return  for  hospitality  received  in  the 
States,  handsome,  uncouth,  ill-dressed,  shy,  yet  of  such  trans¬ 
parent  sincerity,  so  naive  in  her  heroine-worship  of  Eleanor, 
that  the  latter,  pitying  her  loneliness — for  Manisty,  regarding 
her  as  an  intruder,  holds  coldly  aloof — takes  her  in  hand  with 
exquisite  tact,  teaches  her  how  to  dress,  and  encourages  her — 
to  her  own  undoing.  From  this  point  onward  the  human  and 
tragic  interest  of  the  story  develops  steadily  and  inevitably. 
Manisty  is  intellectually  detached  from  Eleanor  by  the 
criticisms  of  an  old  Cambridge  friend,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  is  attracted  by  the  robust  beauty  and  alert,  combative  intel¬ 
ligence  of  Lucy.  Eleanor,  with  her  perpetual  and  unassuaged 
hunger  for  love,  begins  to  fear  tint  she  has  been  deluded  by 
a  mere  mirage,  and  is  humiliated  by  the  consciousness  of  her 
jealousy.  The  painful  episode  of  the  visit  to  the  villa  of 
Manisty’s  mad  sister,  and  her  attack  on  Lucy,  surprises 
Manisty  into  a  revelation  of  his  real  feelings,  with  its 
poignant  sequel, — Eleanor’s  appeal  to  her  rival,  and  Lucy’s 
loyal  resolve  to  quit  the  field.  The  last  act  of  the  drama 
traces  with  singular  though  long-drawn  delicacy  the 
growth  in  Eleanor,  who  realises  that  she  has  only  a  few 
months  to  live,  of  the  spirit  of  renunciation,  until,  in 
achieving  the  final  act  of  self-  sacrifice,  she  finds  her 
being  “  flooded  with  the  strangest,  most  ecstatic  sense  of 
deliverance.”  It  must  be  added  that  Lucy  is  a  character  for 
whom  such  a  supreme  act  of  self-surrender  is  well  worth 
making,  and  that  beneath  Manisty’s  “  outer  and  controlling 
egotism  ”  there  were  large  and  generous  elements  in  his  “  turbid 
and  ambiguous  nature.”  Eleanor  is  remarkable  for  the 
eloquence  and  picturesqueness  of  its  descriptive  interludes 
— notably  the  fine  scene  of  the  Apostolic  Benediction  in  St. 
Peter’s — and  for  its  grasp  of  the  opposing  tendencies  in 
Italian  society.  The  minor  characters — especially  the 
chivalrous  young  diplomat  and  the  delightful  old  Ambassador 
— are  admirably  handled,  and  by  way  of  a  foil  to  the  central 
and  human  interest  there  is  the  intellectual  tragedy  of  Father 
Benecke,  the  representative  of  German  Reform- Katholizismus, 
who  serves  to  illustrate  the  hollowness  of  Manisty’s  literary 
enthusiasm  for  Roman  Catholicism,  besides  being  largely 
instrumental  in  guiding  Eleanor  into  the  paths  of  renuncia¬ 
tion.  We  gladly  quote  as  an  example  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward’s  eloquence  and  imaginative  insight  the  fine  passage  in 
which  she  paints  Lucy’s  mingled  feelings  during  the  great 
pageant  in  St.  Peter’s  : — 

“Yet,  as  she  looks,  within  the  visible  scene,  there  opens 
another:  the  porch  of  a  plain,  shingled  house,  her  uncle  sitting 
within  it,  his  pipe  and  his  newspaper  on  his  knee,  sunning  himself 
in  the  April  morning.  She  passes  behind  him,  looks  into  the  stiff 
leaf-scented  parlour — at  the  framed  Declaration  of  Independence 
on  the  walls,  the  fresh  boughs  in  the  fire-place,  the  Bible  on  its  table, 
the  rag-carpet  before  the  hearth.  She  breathes  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house ;  its  stern  independence  and  simplicities  ;  the  scorns 
and  denials,  the  sturdy  freedoms  both  of  body  and  soul  that  it 
implies — conscience  the  only  master — vice-master  for  God,  in 
this  His  house  of  the  world.  And  beyond — as  her  lids  sink 
for  an  instant  on  the  pageant  before  her — she  hears,  as  it  were, 
the  voices  of  her  country,  so  young  and  raw  and  strong! — she 
feels  within  her  the  throb  of  its  struggling  self-assertive  life ; 
she  is  conscious  too  of  the  uglinesses  and  meannesses  that  belong 
to  birth  and  newness,  to  growth  and  fermentation.  Then  in  a 
proud  timidity — as  one  who  feels  herself  an  alien  and  on  suffer¬ 
ance — she  hangs  again  upon  the  incomparable  scene.  This  is 
St.  Peter’s ;  there  is  the  dome  of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  here, 
advancing  towards  her  amid  the  red  of  the  cardinals,  the  clatter 
of  the  guards,  the  tossing  of  the  flabells,  as  though  looking  at 
her  alone — the  two  waxen  fingers  raised  for  her  alone — is  the 
white-robed  triple-crowned  Pope.” 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Sterner’s  illustrations 
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distinctly  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  a  remarkable  and 
moving  story. 

With  the  other  novels  on  our  list  we  must  perforce  deal 
in  cursory  fashion  this  week.  Mr.  Hamilton  Drummond  is 
very  much  at  home  in  France  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  The  King’s  Pawn  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  romance  of  action  and  adventure,  with  Henry  of  N avarre 
in  liis  early  prime  as  central  figure.  The  time  is  the  year  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou’s  death,  the  plot  is  concerned  with  an 
“  idea  ”  of  the  King’s,  in  the  attempt  to  realise  which  the 
narrator,  Blaise  de  Bernauld,  exhausts  the  gamut  of  peril  and 

loses  his  gallant  squire  Marcel. - In  a  wholly  different  vein, 

hut  equally  attractive,  are  Mr.  Fielding’s  Burmese  Palace 
Tales, — illustrations  of  the  sunnier  phases  of  a  semi-barbarous 
Court.  As  Mr.  Fielding  does  not  offer  them  as  history,  the 
reader  may  banish  the  memories  of  Tliibaw  from  his  mind 
and  enjoy  these  exotic  comedies  without  compunction.  We 
can  give  no  better  notion  of  their  charm  than  by  reminding 
the  reader  that  Mr.  Fielding  is  the  author  of  The  Soul  of  a 

People. - Mr.  William  Westall  in  As  Luclc  Would  Have  It 

handles  a  sensational  motive  with  his  wonted  vigour  and 
geniality.  Lord  Alwyn  and  his  cousin  are  not  changed  at 
nurse,  but  in  a  railway  accident,  the  commoner,  who  loses 
his  memory,  being  mistaken,  owing  to  a  striking  physical 
resemblance,  for  the  missing  Peer,  and  nursed  back  to  health 

in  the  baronial  halls. - The  “studies  of  character  and 

action”  grouped  together  under  the  title  of  Marshfield  the 
Observer  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  the  least  representative  of  Mr. 
Egerton  Castle’s  engaging  talent.  We  associate  charm  and 
light-heartedness  with  his  work,  and  find  his  treatment  of  the 
sinister  and  seamy  side  of  life  neither  convincing  nor  engross¬ 
ing. - “  Q ’s  ”  new  volume  of  stories  deals  with  revenants, 

“  persons  who  either  in  spirit  or  in  body  revisit  old  scenes, 
return  upon  old  selves  or  old  emotions,  or  relate  a  message 
from  a  world  beyond  perception.”  Mr.  Quiller  -  Couch’s 
artistic  handling  of  the  macabre  and  the  fantastic  needs  no 
recommendation  of  ours.  “  The  Room  of  Mirrors  ”  might  have 
been  signed  by  Stevenson.  The  trend  of  thought  in  more 
than  one  of  these  stories  is  not  without  a  morbid  tinge,  but 
the  alertness  and  distinction  of  the  writer’s  style  largely 

neutralise  this  defect. - Lord  Linlithgow  is  a  romance 

of  contemporary  politics,  in  which,  under  transparent 
pseudonyms,  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  deals  with  a  number  of 
living  personages  in  the  audacious  and  indefensible  manner 

familiar  to  readers  of  The  Colossus. - In  The  Stickit 

Minister  s  Wooing  Mr.  Crockett  resumes  his  earlier  manner 
with  very  happy  results.  The  two  opening  chapters  have 
genuine  pathos  ;  while  in  the  subsequent  sketches  we  find  no 
lack  of  spirited  and  genial  portraiture.  Hot  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  the  fragment  of  literary 
autobiography  contained  in  the  preface,  where  Mr.  Crockett 
pays  generous  homage  to  the  memory  of  R.  L.  Stevenson. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  good  average  number,  but  con¬ 
tains  no  paper  of  extraordinary  merit.  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott’s 
article  on  “  Cabinet  Government  or  Departmentalism  ?  ”  sets 
forth  the  grounds  for  holding  that  the  old  principle  of  collective 
Cabinet  responsibility  is  being  gradually  abandoned,  and  that  we 
are  reverting  to  the  older  type  of  departmental  responsibility. 
The  writer  is  almost  morbidly  careful  not  to  commit  himself 
to  the  expression  of  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  change.  On  this  point  he  is  content  to  propound  ques¬ 
tions.  Blit  in  another  direction  he  has  no  such  scruples,  and 
declares  himself  in  favour  of  a  larger,  and  perhaps  startling, 
increase  in  the  remuneration  of  the  highest-placed  servants  of 
the  State : — 

“  There  is  perhaps  no  maxim  of  doctrinaire  equalitarians  more 
radically  unsound  or  more  conspicuously  exploded  than  the 
saying  that  ‘no  man  is  worth  more  than  five  hundred  a  year.’ 
On  the  contrary,  experience  tends  to  show  more  and  more  con¬ 
clusively  that  nothing  is  so  costly  as  the  mediocrity  which  such 
remuneration  suggests.  To  the  academic  mind  nothing  is  more 
startling  than  a  revelation  of  the  salaries  and  the  wages  paid  by 
private  employers  —  captains  of  industry  —  to  competent  and 
responsible  employes.  The  State  has  to  compete  with  them  in 
the  open  market.  It  has  no  absolute  preserve  of  ability.  If  it 
wants  brains,  it  must  buy  them  :  and  buy  them  at  a  high  rate. 
One  or  two  notorious  and  conspicuous  cases  have  recently  forced 
this  fact  upon  public  attention.  It  has  long  since  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  those  ‘  inside.’  If  the  State  is  to  be  well  served  it  must 


make  up  its  mind  not  merely  to  obtain  but  to  retain  the  best 
ability.” 

- Lord  Thring’s  plan  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army  is 

to  place  the  War  Office  in  commission,  and  form  a  new  Board 
of  War  consisting  of  the  Secretary  for  War,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  such  heads  of  the  military  and  civil  branches  as 
might  be  thought  advisable.  “  The  Board  would  be  invested 
with  all  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  Military  and  Civil 

branches  of  the  War  Office . No  doubt  then 

would  exist  where  the  responsibility  should  rest  for 
maladministration  of  the  Army ;  it  would  rest  with  the 
Board,  who  will  of  course  be  compelled  to  quit  office  if  their 
action  fails  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  Parliament.” 
The  passage  we  have  italicised  affords  scope  for  considerable 
criticism.  Lord  Timing  is  on  safer  ground  when,  after 
reminding  us  that  an  officer  cannot  live  in  the  cavalry  unless 
he  has  a  private  income  of  £450,  he  urges  that,  while  Croesus, 
jun.,  may  be  allowed  to  drive  his  drag,  play  polo,  &c.,  the 
regimental  drag,  the  regimental  polo  club,  and  regimental 

balls  should  be  prohibited. - Lieutenant-Colonel  a  Court’s 

interesting  “  Suggestions  from  the  Front  ”  should  be  read  in 
close  connection  with  Mr.  Somers  Somerset’ s  account  of  the 
recent  army  manoeuvres  in  France.  Colonel  a  Court  has  him¬ 
self  seen  the  peace  manoeuvres  of  the  European  armies,  and 
“  can  truly  say  not  only  that  I  have  never  seen  repro¬ 
duced,  even  in  the  barest  outline,  the  conditions  we  found  in 
fighting  the  Boers,  but  that  these  peace  manoeuvres  them¬ 
selves  gave,  one  and  all,  an  unfaithful  picture  of  modern  war¬ 
fare  under  existing  conditions,  and  will  certainly  result  in  the 
ruin  of  any  army  that  attempts  to  carry  them  out  in  the  field, 
if  the  enemy  is  as  clever  a  fighter  as  the  Boer  and  as  little 
trammelled  by  effete  oommanders  and  superannuated  tradi¬ 
tions.”  Mr.  Somers  Somerset’s  impressions  of  the  French 
manoeuvres  are  all  the  more  instinctive  in  that  he  had  recently 
returned  from  South  Africa.  As  for  the  mediaeval  tactics 
adopted  at  Chartres,  he  predicts  that  their  employment  in 
actual  warfare  would  result  in  losses  too  ghastly  to  contem¬ 
plate.  Tet  the  French  officers  are  one  and  all  calmly  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  British. 

- The  pith  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Hurd’s  article  on  “  Our 

Belated  Battleships  ”  is  to  be  found  in  the  state¬ 
ments  that  the  two-Power  standard  has  been  abandoned 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  China  Seas,  that  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  last  three  years  could  have 
been  carried  out  had  it  not  been  that  our  private  shipbuilders 
were  so  “  heavily  handicapped  ”  with  work  for  foreign  Powers, 
and  that  the  true  policy  is  to  conquer  instead  of  accepting 
these  industrial  limitations.  Mr.  Hurd  refrains  from  suggest¬ 
ing  any  specific  remedy,  but  lie  has  done  good  service  in 

calling  attention  to  a  serious  evil. - Mr.  Snead  Cox’s  paper  on 

“  French  Canada  and  the  Empire”  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  in  the  main  reassuring.  The  Catholic  province,  in  his 
view,  is  sincerely  loyal,  with  certain  natural  rese  rves : — 

“  The  genera]  situation,  then,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fewest 
words.  The  people  of  the  French  province  are  loyal  to  Canada 
with  a  passionate  loyalty  as  to  the  only  home  they  know ;  they 
are  grateful  to  Great  Britain  for  her  faithful  guardianship,  and 
proud  of  her  protection  ;  they  look  forward  neither  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  great  French  State  on  the  St  Lawrence  nor  to 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  but  they  view  with  deep  distrust 
the  prospect  of  constitutional  changes  within  the  Empire  which 
may  diminish  their  relative  importance  and  influence  as  a 
separate  community.” 

- Among  the  miscellaneous  articles  we  may  note  Dr.  Jessopp’s 

pleasant  discursive  paper  on  “  The  Lake-Dwellers,”  and  Lady 
Guendolen  Ramsden’s  unconsciously  humorous  protest 
against  extravagance  in  dress.  “  There  are  people,”  she 
writes,  “  who  have  no  more  than  £60  a  year  to  spend  on  dress, 
and  some  who  manage  to  look  neat  and  pretty  on  less.  But 
roughly  speaking,  for  wealthy  people  who  go  out  in  society, 
£500  a  year  should  be  the  limit  spent  solely  on  clothes.” 

Sir  Robert  Hart’s  remarkable  article  on  China — which  we 
notice  elsewhere — rather  overshadows  the  remaining  papers 
in  the  new  Fortnightly.  There  is,  however,  a  readable  un¬ 
signed  essay  on  England  and  Belgium,  in  which  the  writer 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  unanimity  and  intensity  of  the 
anti-English  feeling  are  not  to  be  explained  by  sympathy  with 
the  Boers  alone.  “  The  ground  must  have  been  in  a  fit  state 
to  receive  and  develop  the  virus  strewn  upon  it  by  Dr.  Leyds 
and  his  agents.”  The  value  of  the  English  visitor  and  tom-ist 
to  Belgram  has  declined ;  the  Belgians  still  rankle  under  the 
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imputation  of  cowardice  at  Waterloo;  and  “  still  more  tangible 
cause  of  offence  has  been  given  by  the  severe  and  generally 
unmerited  criticism  of  Belgian  officers  and  officials  in  the 
Congo  State.”  He  admits,  however,  that  other  causes  are  at 
work  to  which  we  have  in  no  sense  or  degree  contributed,  and 
winds  up  by  the  warning  that  “  the  Belgians  are  living  in  a 
perfect  fool’s  paradise  of  their  own  creation,  and  nothing  but 
a  thunder-clap  may  get  them  out  of  it.  They  ai-e  surrounded 
by  perils,  and  they  have  not  the  claims  on  general  con¬ 
sideration  that  they  seem  to  imagine.”  And  he  quotes  a 
remarkable  passage  from  a  Belgian  historian,  Professor 
Vanderkindere,  who  is  now  “the  most  unpopular  person  in 
Belgium  because  he  had  the  courage  to  write  the  following 
lines  ” : — 

“  There  are  nations  like  England  and  France  which  have 
never  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  others  less 
happy,  and  Belgium  is  of  the  number,  have  been  obliged  to  pay 
visits  to  the  Infernal  Regions.  One  cannot  return  intact  from 
those  subterranean  wanderings.  Indeed,  we  are  always  the 
descendants  of  the  Nervii  of  Caesar,  the  heirs  of  German  liberty, 
the  mixed  race  on  which  the  Roman  spirit  fixed  its  impress ;  we 
are  the  sons  of  our  trade  artisans,  proud  and  intractable,  of 
those  communes  jealous  of  their  independence,  of  those  ‘  beggars’ 
who  exclaimed  ‘  Rather  Turks  than  Papists  !  ’  But  alas  !  we 
have  also  for  ancestors  the  victims  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  silly  adorers  of  the  Infanta  Isabella,  the 
mutilators  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  the  docile  instruments  of  Van 
der  Noot,  the  bastard  people  which  clung  to  its  kermesses  and 
pilgrimages  more  than  to  liberty  of  conscience.” 

- The  paper  on  “  Three  Tears’  Progressivism  at  the  London 

School  Board,”  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  M.P.,  is  far  more 
interesting  than  the  generality  of  articles  on  educational 
topics.  He  says,  only  too  truly,  that  the  production  of  a 
new  Drury  Lane  pantomime  probably  interests  a  great  many 
more  people  than  the  statement  of  policy  by  a  newly-elected 
School  Board,  and  continues :  “  This,  I  suggest,  is  ‘  Little 
Englandism  ’  of  a  most  dangerous  character.”  We  may  add 
that  Mr.  Macnamara’s  defence  of  Progressivism  is  laudably 
free  from  any  partisan  spirit.  He  makes  out  a  conclusive 
case  against  the  legitimacy  of  the  argument  that  Progres¬ 
sivism  spells  extravagance ;  and  the  figures  which  he  gives  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  children  are  made  to  toil  in  their  out- 
of-school  hours  go  far  to  substantiate  his  statement  that  we 

are  neglecting  our  “  trustees  of  posterity.” - Of  the  articles 

on  the  General  Election,  by  far  the  best  is  the  anonymous 
paper  called  “The  Vindication  of  Democracy,”  with  its 
interesting  prediction  as  to  a  coming  Cave  of  Adullam.  The 
situation  is  summed  up  in  a  passage  well  worth  quoting : — 

“  The  peculiar  paradox  of  the  General  Election  must  have  a 
special  influence  that  may  be  either  stimulating  or  fatal  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Government.  The  country  is  in  an  unexampled 
humour  towards  the  Cabinet  it  has  returned  to  power.  Its  mood 
is  neither  sanguine  nor  indulgent,  and  there  is  none  of  the 
parental  prepossession  with  which  all  ministries  raised  to  office 
by  overwhelming  majorities  have  previously  been  regarded  by 
their  makers.  The  constituencies  feel  perfectly  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  profited  by  the  mistakes  of  their  opponents  far  beyond 
any  absolute  deserts  of  their  own.  The  plebiscite  in  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  war  has  given  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  an 
act  of  indemnity  for  all  their  previous  errors  and  deficiencies, 
and  has  rewarded  them  in  a  measure  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  merits.  The  nation  now  believes  that  it  has 
done  its  duty,  is  quit  of  all  its  obligations  towards  Ministers,  and 
has  contracted  no  such  tacit  liability  to  extend  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  further  support  as  the  immediate  result  of  a  General 
Election  usually  implies.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  that 
Ministers  must  give  some  emphatic  and  exceptional  evidence 
that  they  are  worthy  of  their  extraordinary  good  fortune,  or  must 
expect  to  be  critically  judged.” 

This  article,  which  holds  that  the  Election  has  vindicated  the 
good  sense  of  the  democracy,  is  in  amusing  contrast  to  the 
views  of  a  writer  in  Blackwood,  who  holds  that  “  the  democracy 
has  proved  a  sham  and  its  failure  is  the  country’s  triumph.” 

The  most  important  article  in  a  rather  dull  number  of  the 
Contemporary  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender’s  on  “  The  Patriotic  Elec¬ 
tion — and  After.”  He  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  Liberal 
union,  and  he  traces  with  much  acumen  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  recent  disorganisation.  We  find  it  impossible  to  agree 
with  him  that  there  was  a  Liberal  rally  towards  the  end  of  the 
Election  which  “  made  its  mark  and  stayed  the  plague  in  the 
counties,” — the  results  in  the  English  counties  being  clearly 
attributable  to  other  causes,  and  in  the  Scotch  counties  all 
against  his  argument.  He  lays  much  of  the  blame  upon  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  “  had  the  Liberal  party  at  his  mercy  from  the 
day  that  he  retired,”  and  he  notes  justly  that  it  is  one  great 
disadvantage  of  a  Peer-Premier  that  “  he  may  resign  his 


leadership  and  relapse  into  that  disturbing  condition  of  both 
being  and  not  being  at  one  and  the  same  time  whioh  is 

possible  in  the  House  of  Lords.” - The  two  articles  on  the 

American  Presidential  Election  are  written  respectively  from 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  standpoints.  We  have  no 
leaning  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Bryan,  but  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Sydney  Brooks  that  Bryanism  represents  one  aspect  of  a 
valuable  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Wall  Street  view 

in  politics. - Of  the  other  papers,  Mr.  Thomas  Burke’s  plea 

for  forcible  reforms  in  the  control  of  the  street-trading 
children  of  Liverpool  is  a  word  in  season,  and  Mr.  Mash’s 
article  on  Indian  affairs  is  an  eminently  sane  and  thoughtful 
paper,  which  deserves  all  attention. 

The  National  Review  devotes  its  energies  this  month  to 
the  cause  of  reform.  “  An  Englishman  ”  in  a  paper  on  “  Re¬ 
construction  or  Catastrophe  ?  ”  deplores  the  undue  prominence 
of  sexagenai'ians  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  inertia  which  has 
been  the  chief  characteristic  of  Government  policy  in  the  past 
five  years.  He  has  much  to  say  on  the  weakness  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  and  he  advocates  as  the  only 
remedies  the  appointment  of  a  Military  Secretary  of  War,  a 
Naval  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  radical  change  in 
taxation.  “  A  tariff,”  he  says,  “  offers  us  at  once  a  means  of 
raising  funds  for  naval  armaments,  of  obtaining  allies,  of  con¬ 
solidating  the  Empire,  and  of  weakening  the  enemies  who  are 
plotting  our  fall.”  We  have  often  explained  our  objections  to 
such  a  wholesale  scheme  of  reform,  which  means  the  ultimate 
weakening  of  that  very  popular  control  and  criticism  of  the 
management  of  our  forces  which  the  critic  desires  in  this  case 
to  see  exercised. - Captain  Caimes  in  an  interesting  discus¬ 

sion  of  “  The  Problem  of  Invasion  ”  brings  forward  some  curious 
speculations.  He  points  out  that  in  case  of  invasion  the  Channel 
Fleet  would  be  despatched  to  join  the  Mediterranean  Fleet, 
and  that  the  defence  of  our  shores  would  fall  upon  the 
Reserve  Squadron,  which  is  formidable  only  in  numbers. 
“Are  we  wise,”  he  asks  again,  “in  keeping  at  Woolwich, 
within  reach  of  a  mobile  invading  force,  the  chief  arsenal  of 
the  British  Empire  ?  ”  It  was  different  in  the  old  days 
when  Woolwich  lay  some  four  days’  march  from  the 

coast.  The  whole  paper  is  suggestive  and  interesting. - 

Mr.  Prevost  Battersby’s  criticism  of  the  present  system  of 
war  correspondence  deserves  serious  attention.  He  suggests 
that  only  men  of  indubitable  qualifications,  representing  only 
the  great  papers,  should  be  allowed  at  the  front,  and  that 
“  within  the  liberty  of  good  manners  they  should  be  given 
absolute  liberty  in  the  matter  of  fair  comment.”  And,  more 
important  still,  he  would  have  the  correspondent  cut  adrift 
from  the  telegraph  wire,  which  compels  the  sending  of  hasty, 
ill-considered,  and  unnecessary  despatches.  By  these  means 
“  a  chance  would  be  given  him  of  concentrating  his  powers  on 
a  sober  and  thoughtful  review  of  operations,  unaffected  by 
opinions  hastily  expressed  for  the  telegraph  on  the  day  of 

issue,” — a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. - Of 

the  other  papers,  the  most  notable  are  Mr.  Ernest  Williams’s 
plea  for  the  inclusion  of  Canada  in  the  proposed  agreement 
with  Germany  to  abolish  Clause  VII.  in  the  Treaty  of  1865, 
and  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt’s  convincing  defence  of  civil 
engineering  as  a  profession. 

Blackwood  submits  a  scheme  for  Army  reorganisation  based 
on  the  assumption  that  our  military  policy  must  henceforth 
be  offensive, — i.e.,  that  the  limits  of  defence  must  be  shifted 
from  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  and  made  to  include  all 
countries  and  places  over  which  the  Union  Jack  floats.  We 
cannot  enter  in  detail  into  “  Maga’s  ”  scheme  beyond  noting 
with  special  approval  the  suggestions  for  placing  the  recruit¬ 
ing  system  on  a  national  basis,  and  establishing  a  national 
system  for  securing  the  employment  of  sailors  and  soldiers 
after  service.  In  regard  to  the  Volunteers,  the  writer  lays 
great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  limiting  their  numbers,  and  of 
raising  a  contribution  from  all  men  who  do  not  elect  to  serve 
either  in  the  county  Militia  or  in  the  county  Volunteers  to 
meet  local  expenses.  He  is  also  strongly  against  enrolling 
men  under  twenty,  “  as  youths  of  this  age  are  unfit  for 
military  service.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far 
this  view  has  been  borne  out  by  the  experiences  of  the  war  in 

South  Africa. - The  article  on  “After  the  Annexation” 

repeats  the  three  suggestions  made  last  March : — (1)  That 
the  organisation  of  the  conquered  Republics  should  be  broken 
tip  by  redistribution  of  districts  within  the  States,  and  by 
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alteration  of  their  external  boundaries  ;  (2)  that  a  Governor- 
General  for  South  Africa  should  be  appointed,  with  a 
Council  to  support  him ;  (3)  that  African  affairs  should 
be  administered  by  a  State  Department  with  no  other 

responsibilities. - “  Linesman,”  a  regimental  officer  who  has 

served  in  the  Natal  campaign,  contributes  a  generous  eulogy 
of  the  “  Tommy,”  illustrated  by  some  remarkable  anecdotes. 
It  amounts  to  this,  that  “  Tommy  Atkins  ”  has  almost  every 
military  virtue,  but  he  is  neither  cautious,  nor  cunning,  nor 

apt  to  profit  by  practice  or  bitter  experience. - The  summary 

of  the  war  operations  in  South  Africa  contains  two  passages 
worth  quoting.  The  writer  does  well  to  remind  us  that  “  if 
this  sweeping  up  the  crumbs  at  the  close  of  a  campaign  is 
tedious  to  write  about,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  to  the  men 
who  are  sweeping.”  The  other  noteworthy  remark  is  this  : — 
“  To  the  Boers  belongs  the  credit  of  teaching  the  world  the 
new  order  of  fighting  ;  and  it  is  to  the  painters  of  battle 
scenes  that  the  lessons  they  have  taught  us  will  particularly 

apply,  for  there  will  be  no  picture  possible . Battles 

will  be  fought  by  invisible  enemies  with  invisible  weapons.” 

- “  Maga  ”  deals  in  trenchant  style  with  “  A  Budget  of 

New  Books,”  rightly  thanking  Mr.  Merriman  “  for  inviting 
us  to  take  an  interest  in  brave,  sensible,  and  honourable  men,” 
and  lamenting  the  “  dismal  failure  ”  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  new 
novel. 

The  present-time  articles  in  the  Monthly  Review  fail  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  persuasion  or  enlightenment.  The  most 
vigorous  of  the  three  editorials  is  “  Cecil  Rhodes,”  but  it  is 
pitched  in  too  high  a  key.  Mr.  Rhodes  might  have  had  jus¬ 
tice  done  to  him — or  shall  we  say  sentence  pronounced? — in 

much  plainer  and  more  effective  language. - In  “  National 

Character  ”  the  academic  preface  is  distinctly  tedious,  and  as 
for  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis,  what  they 
have  said  about  our  soldiers  in  South  Africa  was  not 
worth  noticing. - Mr.  Ralph  Neville  cries  aloud  for  con¬ 

scription  or  something  like  it,  the  Militia  Ballot,  for  instance, 

or  compulsory  rifle  clubs. - M.  de  Martens  has  something  to 

say  about  China  which  coincides,  curiously  enough,  with  Sir 
R.  Hart’s  forebodings.  He  reproaches,  not  without  reason, 
the  European  nations  for  their  eagerness  to  enrich  themselves 
at  China’s  expense.  Russia  is  the  true  friend, — as  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  do  not  see  much  difference  between  “  Codlin  ”  and 

“  Short.” - More  pleasant  reading  may  be  found  inlMr.  A.  R. 

Colquhoun’s  account  of  the  Trans-Siberian-Manchurian  Rail¬ 
way.  It  is,  he  thinks,  in  the  first  instance,  a  gigantic  instru¬ 
ment  of  colonisation.  The  Russian  peasant  will  be  able  to 
transport  himself  from  Moscow  to  Port  Arthur  for  something 

less  than  £4. - Professor  Laughton,  too,  on  “  The  Naval 

Exhibition  at  the  Hague  ”  is  good  to  read.  He  makes  us  feel 
better  about  the  Dutch,  in  spite  of  Kruger  and  the  ‘  Gelder- 

land.’ - But  it  was  a  great  relief  to  turn  from  all  these  things 

to  the  story,  gruesome  as  it  is,  of  the  murder  of  Pompilia — the 
Pompilia  of  Browning’s  great  poem — translated  from  an 

Italian  manuscript. - We  can  but  mention  Mr.  P.  Water- 

house  on  Gothic  architecture,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  on 

Chinese  art. - With  Mr.  Beeching’s  “Religio  Laici”  we  deal 

elsewhere. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 

— ♦ — 

[ Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Boohs  of  the  week  as  have  not  leen 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.] 

China  and  the  Present  Crisis.  By  Joseph  Walton,  M.P.  (Samp¬ 
son  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.  6s.) — Mr.  Walton  went  to  China 
and  the  Far  East  last  year,  and  published  an  account  of  his 
experiences,  which  now  appears  in  a  second  edition.  He  has 
criticisms  to  make  upon  the  action  of  our  Government— so  has 
every  one — and  he  has  suggestions  for  the  future.  These  are 
reasonable  enough,  but  as  they  chiefly  concern  the  “  open  door  ” 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done  before  they  can  apply.  The  first 
thing  that  we  have  to  ask  is :  “  What  is  behind  the  ‘  open 
door  ’  ?  ”  It  is  abundantly  clear  by  this  time  that  the  critics 
who  censured  the  slackness  of  our  Government  were  very  much 
out.  It  is  no  question  of  concessions  and  leases  to  this  Power  or 
that;  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

The  Filippino  Martyrs.  By  Eichard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  (J. 
Lane.  5s.) — Mr.  Sheridan  sets  forth  here  an  indictment  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  Philippine 


Islands.  He  describes  himself  as  having  gone  to  the  Islands  with  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  America,  which  had,  he  thought,  done  a 
good  work  for  the  world  in  liberating  Cuba  from  the  oppressive 
rule  of  Spain.  But  he  regards  its  action  in  the  Philippines,  both 
in  its  theoretical  and  its  practical  aspect,  very  differently.  He 
holds  that  the  States  had  no  right  to  buy  the  islands  from  Spain, 
and  that  their  policy  has  been  executed  with  harshness  and 
cruelty.  We  simply  state  Mr.  Sheridan’s  opinion,  without  pro¬ 
nouncing  upon  it  one  way  or  the  other. 


All  Nations,  November.  (Marshall  Brothers.  Id.) — This  is  the 
first  monthly  number  of  what  is  described  as  an  “  Interdenomi¬ 
national  Missionary  Magazine.”  It  recognises  the  work  of  various 
Churches  in  the  great  field  of  mission  work,  while  it  is  itself  the 
organ  of  the  “Missionary  Pence  Association.”  We  welcome  the 
effort  to  diminish  the  great  scandal  and  hindrance  of  missions, — 
the  divisions  of  Christendom.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  it  is 
less  prominent  at  the  front  (so  to  speak)  than  at  home.  Bishop 
Selwyn  was  a  High  Churchman,  but  he  never  would  intrude  on 
fields  of  work  already  occupied  by  other  Christian  societies. 


A  Guide  to  Eternity.  By  Cardinal  Bona.  (Methuen  and  Co. 
2s.)— This  is  a  volume  in  the  “  Library  of  Translation.” 
Written  by  Cardinal  Bona  some  time  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (he  was  born  in  1609,  and  died  in  1674),  it 
was  translated  by  Eoger  L’Estrange  not  long  after  the  author’s 
death.  A  few  notes  have  been  added  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Stanbridge. 
There  are  exaggerations  almost  inseparable  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  authorship.  Surely  it  revolts  common-sense  to 
use  as  a  dissuasive  such  a  statement  as  that  there  is  “  nothing 
in  the  world  so  false  and  fading  as  woman  ” ;  but  these  are 
exceptions. 


The  Story  of  Egypt.  By  Basil  Worsfold.  (Horace  Marshall 
and  Son.  Is.  6d.) — Mr.  Worsfold,  after  a  brief  survey  of 
“  Ancient  Egypt  ”  and  the  “  Mahommedan  Conquest,”  takes  us 
to  what  maybe  called  the  beginning  of  modern  Egyptian  history, 
Mehemet  Ali  and  his  dynasty,  and  conducts  us  down  to  the 
present.  All  is  interesting,  but  the  pages  headed  “  General 
Progress  ”  may  be  specially  noticed.  What  a  story  they  tell ! 
The  figures  can  be  put  into  a  small  compass,  but  how  much  they 
mean  !  In  fifteen  years  the  population  of  Egypt  has  increased 
by  nearly  a  half ;  the  tax  per  feddan  has  been  lowered  from 
£El  2s.  to  18s.  3d. ;  the  taxation  per  head  in  1881  was  £1  2s.  2d. 
and  in  1897  it  was  17s.  9d.  The  corvee — most  significant  fact  of 
all — has  been  reduced  from  £281,000  to  £11,000.  (The  Suez  Canal 
was  made,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  old  system.)  The  Debt 
has  been  diminished,  in  the  same  time,  from  £14  8s.  9d.  per  head 
to  £10  0s.  2d.  And  all  this  was  jeopardised  when  Lord 
Salisbury  undertook  to  evacuate  the  country  in  two  years’  time  ! 
Happily,  the  Sultan  refused  to  ratify  the  convention. 


PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Abbey  (0.  J.),  The  Divine  Love  :  its  Sternness,  Breadth,  and  Tenderness, 

cr  8vo  . (Macmillan)  6/0 

Andre  (R.)  and  Walker  (G.  L.),  The  Ace  of  Spades,  cr  8vo  .  .(Ward  &  Lock)  3/6 

Ashley  (W.  J.),  Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic,  cr  8vo  . (Longmans)  9/0 

Astor  (W.  W.),  Pharaoh’s  Daughter,  and  other  Stories,  cr  8vo  .  .(Macmillan)  6/0 

Australasia  (British  Empire  Series),  8vo  . (K.  Paul)  6/0 

Avery  (Harold),  Heads  or  Tails,  cr  8vo . (Nelson)  5/0 

Baird  (W.),  General  Wauchope,  cr  8vo  . (Oliphant)  2/6 

Barr  (A.  E.),  Trinity  Bells  :  a  Tale,  cr  8vo  . (Unwin)  6/0 

Bax  (E.  B.),  Jean  Paul  Marat,  the  People’s  Friend,  cr  8vo . (Richards)  10/6 

Bayly  (A.  E.),  The  Man  with  the  Parrots,  cr  8vo . (Sands)  3/6 

Becke  (L.),  Edward  Barry,  South  Sea  Pearler,  cr  8vo . (Unwin)  6/0 

Bernhard  (O.),  First  Aid  to  the  Injured,  12mo . (Unwin)  2/6 

Sevan  (T.),  Dick  Dale,  cr  8vo  . (Partridge)  3/6 

Billinghurst  (P.  J.),  A  Hundred  Anecdotes  of  Animals,  roy  8vo  . (Lane)  6/0 

Book  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Noble  Knights,  8vo . (Gardner  &  Darton)  6/0 

Celestial  Country  (The),  Hymns  and  Poems,  imp  8vo . (Seeley)  12/6 

Cely  Papers  (The),  A.D.  1475-1488,  edited  by  E.  Malden,  4to  _ (Longmans)  10/0 

Cheyne  (W.  W.),  Manual  of  Surgical  Treatment,  Part  IV . (Longmans)  14/0 

Collyer  (A.  D'Arcy),  Despatches  and  Correspondence  of  John,  Second  Earl  of 

Buckinghamshire,  4to . (Longmans)  10/0 

Cripps  (A.  S.),  Titanla,  and  other  Poems,  4to . (E.  Mathews)  2/6 

Crosskey  (Julian),  “  The  S.  G."  :  a  Romance  of  Peking,  cr  8vo . (Lamley)  2/6 

Dawe  (Carlton),  The  Yellow  Man,  cr  8vo . (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Dearmer  (Mabel),  A  Noah’s  Ark  Geography,  4to . (Macmillan)  6/0 

Dunlop  (R.),  Daniel  O’Connor  and  the  Revival  of  National  Life  in  Ireland, 

cr8vo . (Putnam)  5/0 

Eady  (K.  M.),  Adventurers  All,  cr  8vo . (Nelson)  2/0 

Evans  (L.W.),  Notes  on  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  cr  Svo  . (E.  Wilson)  4/0 

Gibson  (C.  Dana),  Americans,  oblong  4to  . (Lane)  20/0 

Gillie  (E.  A.),  A  Comrade’s  Troth,  cr  8vo . (J.  F.  Shaw)  3/6 

Godfrey  (E.),  The  Harp  of  Life,  cr  Svo  . (Richards)  6/0 

Godwin  (P.),  A  New  Study  of  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  cr  Svo  .  .(Putnam)  6/0 

Gordon  CS.),  Songs  of  the  Covenant,  cr  Svo . (Sands)  6/0 

Green  (E.  E.),  After  Worcester,  cr  8vo . (Nelson)  5/0 

Green  (E.  E.),  The  Master  of  Fernhurst,  cr  Svo . (J.  F.  Shaw)  3/6 

Griffith  (G.),  The  Justice  of  Revenge,  cr  Svo  . (F.  Y.  White)  6/0 

Grogan  (E.  S.)  and  Sharp  (A.  H.),  From  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  .(Hurst  &.  Blackett)  21/0 

Harland  (Marion),  Hannah  More,  12mo  . (Putnam)  5/0 

Harland  (Marion),  John  Knox,  12mo  . (Putnam)  5/0 

Haverfleld  (Rhoda),  Rhoda,  cr  8vo  . (Nelson)  2/6 

Hayes  (F.  C-).  A  Handy  Book  of  Horticulture,  cr  8vo . (J.  Murray)  2/6 

Headley  (F.  W.), Problems  of  Evolution,  8vo  . (Duckworth)  8/0 

Hewlett  (Maurice),  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea-and-Nay  (Macmillan)  6/0 

Hicks  (B.  M.),  The  Cape  as  I  Found  It,  cr  8vo . (Ward  &  Lock)  5/0 

Holmes (T.), Pictures* Problems  from  the  London  Police  Courts (E.  Arnold)  10/6 
Hopkins  (A.),  Sketches  and  Skits,  4to . . . (E.  Mathews)  5/0 
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Homung  (E.  W.).  Peceavl,  cr  8vo . (Richards)  6/0 

Hutchison  (R.),  Food  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics,  8vo . (E.  Arnold)  16/0 

Jansen  (J.),  History  of  the  German  People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

Vols.  m.  and  IV.,  8vo . (K.  Paul)  25/0 

Jeffery  (W.),  A  Century  of  Our  Sea  Story,  cr  8yo . (J.  Murray)  6/0 

Johnson  (C-),  Along  French  Byways,  8vo  . (Macmillan)  8/6 

Jordan  (C.),  For  the  Lambs  of  the  Flock,  cr  8vo . (Oliphant)  6/0 

Korschelt  (E.),  Test-Book  of  the  Embryology  of  Invertebrates,  Vol.  IV., 

Svo . (Sonnenschein)  18/0 

Le  Feuvre  (Amy),  Olive  Tracy,  cr  8vo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  6/0 

Le  Queux  (W.).  “  Of  Royal  Blood,”  cr  Svo . (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Lloyd  (F.  M.),  Poems,  cr  8vo  . (E.  Stock)  2/6 

Long  (J.  L.),  The  Fox  Woman,  cr  8vo  . (Macqueen)  6/0 

Macgregor  (Jessie),  Christmas  Eve  at  Romney  Hall,  4to . (E.  Mathews)  2/6 

Marsh  (It.),  A  Hero  of  Romance,  cr  8vo . (Ward  &  Leek)  6/0 

Marvin  (F.  S.),  The  Adventures  of  Odysseus  retold  in  English,  cr  8vo.  .(Dent)  5/0 

Mathew  (F.),  Love  of  Comrades  :  a  Romance,  cr  Svo . (Lane)  3/6 

Maxwell  (Sir  H.),  Memories  of  the  Months,  Second  Series,  er  8vo  (E.  Arnold)  7/6 

Mighels  (P.  V.),  Nella,  the  Heart  of  the  Army,  cr  Svo . (Macqueen)  6/0 

Miller  (J.  R.),  The  Golden  Gate  of  Prayer,  12mo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  3/6 

Murray  (F.  E.),  A  Bibliography  of  Austin  Dobson,  roy  16mo . (Simpkin)  5/0 

Myrtle  (J.  H.)  and  Rigby  (R.),  Mother  Goose  Cooked,'  cr  8vo . (Lane)  2/6 

Phillips  (M.),  The  Token  Money  of  the  Bank  of  England,  1797-1816, 

roy  8vo . . (E.  Nelson)  2/6 

Plomer  (H.  R.),  Short  History  of  English  Printing,  1476-1898,  4to  (K.  Paul)  10/6 

Pollard  (E.  F.),  My  Lady  Marcia,  cr  8vo  . (Wilson)  5/0 

Praga  (Mrs.  A.),  Easy  French  Dishes  for  English  Cooks,  12mo . (Newnes)  2/6 

Quackenbos  ( J.  D.),  Hypnotism  in  Mental  and  Moral  Culture,  12mo  (Harper)  5/0 

Rawnsley  (H.  D.),  Memoriesof  the  Tennysons,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan)  5/0 

Rectorial  Addresses  Delivered  before  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1859- 

1899,  8vo. . (Richards)  7/6 

Rigby  (Arthur),  Conway  Drew,  cr  8vo . .(Jarrold)  2/6 

Roose  (P.  W.),  The  Book  of  the  Future,  cr  8vo . (E.  Stock)  6/0 

Rumney  (A.  W.),  A  Cyclist's  Note-book,  cr  8vo  . (W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston)  4/0 

Russell  (C.)  and  Lewis  (H.  S.),  The  Jew  in  London,  cr  8vo  . (Unwin )  6/0 

Sergeant  (A.),  The  Conscience  of  Gilbert  Pollard _ (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  6/0 

Sewell  (H-X  A  Forgotten  Empire,  8vo  . (Sonnenschein)  15/0 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  A.),  The  Inner  Shrine,  er  8vo . (Harper)  6/0 

Simpson:  (P.  Carnegie),  The  Fact  of  Christ,  cr  8vo _ (Hodder  <&  Stoughton)  3/6 

Sinjohn  (J.),  Villa  Rubein,  cr  8vo  . (Duckworth)  6/0 

Snow  (TV),  The  Annual  Practice,  1901,  2  vols.  8vo . (Sweet  &  Maxwell)  25/0 

Sterry  (X  A.),  The  Bystander,  cr  Svo  . (Sands)  6/0 

Stevenson(R.  L.),  In  the  South  Seas,  cr  8vo  . (Chatto  &  Windus)  6/0 

Stubbs.(C»W.),  Pro  Patria,  cr  Svo . (E.  Stock)  6/0 

Studia  Bibllca-et  Ecclesiastica,  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  Svo . (Oxford  Untv.  Press)  3/6 

Studia  Sinaitica,  No.  9,  4to  . (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  21/0 

Studia  Sinaitica,  No.  10,  4to . (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  7/6 

Thackeray  (H.  St.  J.),  The  Relation  of  St,  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish 

Thought,  cr  8vo  . (Macmillan)  6/0 

Tompkins  (E.  K.),  Talks  with  Barbara,  cr  Svo  . (Putnam)  6/0 

Treherne  (P.),  From  Valet  to  Ambassador,  cr  Svo  . (Sands)  3/6 

Treves  (F.),  Tale  of  a  Field  Hospital,  roy  16mo  . (Cassell)  6/0 

Upward  (Allen),  Golden  Hair  and  Curly  Head,  4to  . (Hurst  &  Blackett)  2/6 

Warren-(Hi),  How  to  Choose  your  Banker,  cr  8vo . (Richards)  3/6 

Watson  (John),  The  Doctrines  of  Grace,  cr  8vo  . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  6/0 


“LIBERTY” 

ART  FABRICS 

FOR 

Decorative 

Furnishing. 

Beautiful  and  Inexpensive. 
Patterns  Post-free. 


“  LIBERTY  ” 

ART  FABRICS  for  Decorative  FurDishing 

In  Original  &  Exclusive  Designs, 
and  Charming  Colourings. 


Tapestries  I  Serges 
Silk  Brocades  Chenilles 
Velvets  I  Plushes 
Inspection  Invited. 


Cretonnes 

Chintzes 

Muslins 


Velveteens 
Arras  Cloths 
Gossamers. 


Patterns  Post-free. 


LIBERTY  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 

O  S  L  E  R  . 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  FITTINGS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

Wm.  &  Geo.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


EYE-STRAIN 

OVER¬ 

WORKED 

EYES! 


HEADACHES 

are  frequently  Nature's  warning  that  the  eyes 
are  being  overstrained,  being  caused  by  in¬ 
equality  of  the  muscular  effort  (as  in  Unequal 
Eyes  and  Astigmatism)  or  by  excessive 
muscular  energy  necessary  to  produce  distinct 
vision.  Permanent  relief  will  in  most  cases 
immediately  follow  the  skilful  correction 
of  the  defect.  For  full  particulars  as  to  the 
Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Eyes  see 
"  OUR  EYES,”  by  Mr.  JonN  Browning, 
F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S.  Post-free,  One  Shilling, 
from  63  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Consultations  free  of  charge. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  FOUNDED  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street;  40  Chancery  Lane;  42  Mincing  Lane. 

SUM  INSURED  IN  1899  EXCEEDED . £435.000,000. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


C  O  C  O  A  T  I 


An  Absolutely  Pure  Cocoa. 

**  THE  QUEEN  has  a  cup  of  Schweitzer's  Cocoatlna  brought  to 
her  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  two  hours  later  uses  the  same  beverage  at  the  breakfast 
table.”— Society. 

“MORNING  AT  THE  PALACE.— It  Is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that, 
thanks  to  a  good  night’s  rest.  Her  Majesty  yesterday  morning  felt  no  ill  effects 
from  Thursdays  exciting  incidents.  She  partook,  as  usual,  at  7  o’clock  In  the 
morning,  of  her  cup  of  cocoa."— Daily  Chronicle',  March  10th,  1900. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office ;  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Established  1821. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling’. 


DIRECTORS 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 
Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq.  '  ””  J 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Bprroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 

Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O. 

James  Fletcher,  Esq. 


Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 

Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 
Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portmau. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebblng. 


Sir  Charles  Rivera  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT 

institution., 

■  (Established  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  Policies  which  became  claims 
by  death  during  1899  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith¬ 
standing1  that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the 
non-profit  rates  Of  Other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal 
to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to  the  Original 
Assurances. 

London  Office  :  17  King  William  Street.  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 

ROWLAND’S  IVSAGASSAFt  OIL 

Preserves,  Beautifies,  Strengthens  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and 
Scurf;  also  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  Fair  or  Grey  Hair;  bottles  3/6, 7/-,  10/6. 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO  Dentifrice. 

Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  Decay,  Sweetens  the  Breath  ;  2/9. 

Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London, 

ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

"Exquisite  quality,  most  moderate  in  price." — Myra’s  Journal. 

■  Collars— Ladies’ 3-fold . 3/6  per  dozen. 

fL  |  j™  Gents’  4-fold . 4/11  per  dozen. 

Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from . 5/11  per  dozen. 

a,  ■  a  oo-  n  Shirts  Best  quality  Long 

^^V^miLAROi  Cloth,  with  4-fold  Linen 

"  “  Fronts,  35/6  per  hall-doz. 

Samples  and  Price  Lists,  also  of  .  yn  <2  §J1  §  g3>  “W*  62  (to  measure, 
Handkerchiefs  &  TAnens,  post-free.  **  '■J  <*»  n  w  ■  2/-  extra). 

N.B.— OLD  SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  new  with  best  materials  for  14/-  the  half-doz. 


DOCTORS  TAKE  IT! 

The  value  of  BRAGG’S  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL 

as  a  remedy  for  affections  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  other 
digestive  organs  is  endorsed  when  eminent  physicians,  surgeons, 
Ac.,  use  it  themselves,  and  give  it  to  their  children.  Invaluable 
for  indigestion,  diarrhcea,  influenza,  enteric  fever,  &c. 

POWDER,  In  2/-,  4/-,  and  6/-  bottles.  BISCUITS,  in  1/-,  2/-,  and  4/-  tins. 
LOZENGES,  in  1/1J  tins.  TABLETS,  in  1/lJ  tins.  Of  all  Chemists. 

HAMPTON  &  SONS’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  FABRICS,  &c. 

Enable  intending:  Purchasers  to  see  that  their 
Productions  afford  value  for  money  that 

CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED. 

Suggestive  Schemes ,  Estimates ,  and 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free. 

Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Sq.,  S.W. 
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JJERCHANT  TAYLORS’  SCHOOL. 

There  will  be  an  EXAMINATION-  for  ONE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  of 
the  value  of  Twelve  Guineas  for  two  years  ("covering  the  amount  of  the  school 
fees  for  the  Lower  School)  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  12th,  at  1.30p.m. 

There  will  be  also  an  Examination  at  the  same  time  for  at  least  POOR  OPEN 
PRESENTATIONS,  carrying  admission  to  the  School  on  the  ordinary  terms. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  SCHOOL  SECRETARY,  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School,  Charterhouse  Square,  E.C. 

rpHE  LEYS  SCHOOL, 

_L  CAMBRIDGE. 

An  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  in 
DECEMBER. 

Particulars  of  the  HEAD-MASTER,  or  of  the  BURSAR. 

rpHE  HINDHEAD  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  (established 

1  in  1897  by  Miss  J.  F.  Gruner). — Principals  :  Miss  J.  F.  GRUNER,  Certificated 
Student  of  Girton  College,  late  Second  Mistress, Dulwich  High -School,  G.P.D.S.C0., 
and  Miss  ALICE  GRUNER,  Student  of  Newnham  College.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  mainly  of  University  women  of  professional  standing  and  experience. 
Education  thoroughly  modern  ;  physical  training  and  outdoor  games.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  healthful  conditions  of  life  ;  the  bracing  air  and  gravel  soil  of 
the  Hindhead  district  cause  it  to  be  much  recommended  by  doctors.  The  boarding¬ 
house,  built  for  the  Misses  Gruner,  stands  in  an  acre  of  heather  and  pine  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  800  ft.,  and  has  a  sunny  aspect.  Refs. :  Miss  Welsh,  of  Girton 
College ;  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Principal  of  Newnham  College  ;  Prof.  Muirhead,  Birming¬ 
ham  Univ. ;  parents  of  former  pupils  ;  and  others. — For  prospectus  for  the  term 
commencing  January  23rd,  1901,  address  to  Moorcroft,  Hindhead,  Haslemere. 

WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

V  V  (Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girtou  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House,  £40  :  Boarding  House,  £60. 
(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  £23  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor.— Terms,  £30  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

TTEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

l  l  N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c. — Head-Master,  A  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

rnHE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

i  LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 

Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 

YYUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Loud.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c. 

Large  playground ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Special  Terms  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.L,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 

TvORCHESTER  SCHOOL  for  DAUGHTERS  of 

1  /  GENTLEMEN.— Efficient  staff.  Terms  GO  guineas.  Public  Exams.  Health 
especially  studied.  Tennis,  hockey,  cricket, swimming— Head-Mistress,  Miss  KITC  AT. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

V_y  GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Mis9  E.  F.  .TOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASP  AIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  iu  the  Stamford  High  School.  References Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  M(ndgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  tire  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

CJANDECOTES  SCHOOL,  PARKSTONE,  DORSET.— 

lO  A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL,  at  moderate  fees,  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of 
GENTLEMEN,  where  the  aim  is  to  train  girls  to  be  practical,  refined,  womanly 
■women.  Every  care  and  comfort  for  delicate  children.  Large  grounds,  tennis 
and  fives  courts,  playing-fields.  Pupils  prepared  for  the  University  and  oilier 
examinations.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  SOPHIE  M.  SMITH  (Natural  Sciences  Tripo9, 
Cambridge),  assisted  by  a  highly  qualified  staff.  TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  for  competition  in  DECEMBER  for  girls  under  12  and  15  years 
respectively. 

THING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAR- 

l\  SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th, 
for  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Army  and  Navy  Subjects.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record.— Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

rpHE  CHELTENHAM  LADIES’  COLLEGE. 

A  GILCHRIST  TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 
of  the  value  of  £70,  will  be  AWARDED  by  the  COUNCIL  of  the  CHELTENHAM 
LADIES’  COLLEGE. — All  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  LADY 
PRINCIPAL,. to  whom  application  for  the  Studentship,  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Candidate’s  qualifications,  should  be  made  by  December  1st. 

QT.  JOHN’S,  WITHDEANE,  near  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX 

O  (nearest  Station,  Preston  Park).— LADIES’  SCHOOL,  in  extremely  healthy 
situation.  Grounds  of  three  acres;  tennis  courts  and  hockey.  Education  on 
modern  principles ;  individual  attention  to  health  and  studies ;  home  life.  Age  of 
pupils,  11  to  19.  Principals,  Miss  VISICK,  Mrs.  HAMILTON.  Refs. :  Rev.  E.  Riley, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston  ;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

T71ELSTED  SCHOOL.— TWO  HEAD-MASTER’S  NOMI- 

_MJ  NATIONS,  value  £10  a  year,  are  OFFERED  for  JANUARY,  1901.— For 
full  particulars,  apply.  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

TT7ALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

W  a.  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures :  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

TYORKING. — On  the  hills,  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

1  /  soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

PHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80);  sons  of  gentlemen;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12th.— Rev.  J.  H. 
SWINSTEAD,  Head-Master. 

TYOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

1  /  Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Ed  wand  Thring. 

QOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 

Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

pHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

V_y  LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

T>OURNEMOUTH— E.  WYNDHAM  PENRUDDOCKE, 

JD  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

TAP  SOM  COLLEGE.— NEXT  TERM  BEGINS 

rj  JANUARY  18th,  1901. -PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 
Successes  this  summer  .-—London  Matriculation,  16  passed  ;  Intermediate  and  Pre¬ 
liminary  Scientific,  14  passed.  Higher  and  Lower  Certificates,  40  passed.  Separate 
Junior  School. — Apply,  THE  BURSAR. 

TTEREFORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.) — A  PUBLIC 

1  1  SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  Ac.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

T)  RUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

8T  RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &c.  ;Fees,£80perann.;  Term  commences  with  entraneeof  Pupil; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 82  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

CJOUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for 

O  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools;  Kindergarten 
and  Transition  Classes  for  Children  under  8.  Gymnastics  and  Drilling. 
HALF-TERM  BEGINS  NOVEMBER  8th. 

TTRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH. — Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

JD  SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 

1JPTON  HOUSE,  UPTON,  n.r.  SLOUGH. 

HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough  education  with  home  life  and  careful  attention  to  health.  Moderate 
fees.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  hockey. — Principal,  Miss  ETHERINGTON. 

THING'S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

.  tv.  grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas.— D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

1\/TISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

1 V 1  School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

OOUTH  AFRICA.— CLASSES  for  ZULU  and  CAPE 

kj  DUTCH  every  Saturday,  at  4  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  11  a.m  —1  p  m. 
Swahili,  &c.,  by  arrangement.— Apply,  Miss  A.  WERNER,  20  Dry  Hill  Park  Road, 
Tonbridge. 

TJARIS,  AUTEUIL. — Highly  recommended  FINISHING 

1  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Limited  number  of 

pupils.  Thorough  teaching  of  Languages,  Music,  Art,  &c.— Principals  :  Miles. 
GOUNIAULT  DE  MARCHANGY,  32,  Rue  Michel  Ange.  Pretty  and  healthy 
situation. 

A  YOUNG  SWEDISH  LADY,  musical,  fluent  French  and 

JLJk  German,  speaks  English,  likes  nursing,  would  travel,  SEEKS  POST  as 
SECRETARY. — Apply,  Mrs.  AUSTEN  LEIGH,  Wargrave  Vicarage,  Twyford 
Berks. 

fJREY’S  SCHOOL,  CAVENDISH,  SUFFOLK.— 

VJT  Founded  1696.  BOYS  efficiently  PREPARED  for  business.  Good  home. 
Large  playing  field.  Liberal  diet.  G.E.R.  Station.— Prospectus  from  Head- 
Master,  Rev.  T.  NORMANDALE,  B.A. 

"ITTINDERMERE.  —  THE  CRAIG  PREPARATORY 

VV  SCHOOL.— W.  SNOW,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
PREPARES  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  grounds,  splendid  situation. 
Bracing  air,  every  comlort  and  individual  attention.  Reference  (among  others) 
to  Registrar,  Victoria  University.  Indian  pupils  received. 

fUTY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL, 

\J  VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  E.C. 

SIX  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (modern  and  classical)  will  be  PILLED  UP 
in  NOVEMBER.— For  particulars  apply  to  A.  J.  AUSTIN,  Secretary. 

NOTICE.— The  INDEX  to  the  SPECIAIOR  is  published  half  ■ 
yearly ,  from  January  to  June ,  and  from  July  to  December ,  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  January  anti  July.  Cloth  Cases  for  the  Half- 
e  arly  Volumes  may  be  obtained  through  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent , 
or  from  the  Office,  at  Is.  Cd.  each. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

T)ROMENADE  CONCERTS.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

EVERY  fEVENING,  at  8  o’clock  (last  week). 

Conductor . Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

Robert  Newman’s-Queen’s  Hail  Orchestra. 

Smoking  permitted.  Tickets  Is.,  2s.,  3s.,  5s. 
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WELSH  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  ACT,  1889. 

Q  E  N  T  R  A  L  ...  YV  E  L  S  H  BOARD. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  EXAMINERS. 


The  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  of  the  BOARD  will  shortly  proceed  to  the 
APPOINTMENT  of  ah  EXAMINER  In  each  of  the  following  departments, 
namely 

1.  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  -  AND  LITERATURE. 

2.  LATIN.. 

3.  MECHANICS  AND  PHYSICS. 

4.  BOTANY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Further  particulars  relating  to  the  appointment?  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned  not  later  than  November  Gtb,  1900. 

OWEN  OWEN, 

•  •  •• .  Chief  Inspector. 

Central  Welsh  Board,  Cardiff, 

October  22nd,  1900. 

T  OUGHBOROUGH  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HEAD-MASTER  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  GOVERNORS  INVITE  APPLICATIONS  before  November  10th,  1900,  for 
the  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  the  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  on  this  Foundation. 
Duties  commence  after  the  Christmas  Vacation. 

The  Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  a  University  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
able  to  give  a  high-class  education,  both  classical  and  commercial. 

The  School  will  accommodate  about  250  boys.  Salary  £150,  with  Capitation 
Fees,  and  an  excellent  residence.  The  Master  may  take  boarders,  for  which  the 
honse  is  adapted. 

Full  printed  particulars,  and  copy  of  the  Scheme,  can  be  obtained  after  29th  inst. 
(price  Is.  post-free)  on  application  to 

-  Wt  EDWARD  WOOLLEY,  F.S.I., 
Clerk  and  Receiver  to  the  Governors. 
Rectory  Place,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire, 

October  23rd,  1900. 

The  school  board  for  London  require  the 

SERVICES  of  a  SUPERINTENDENT,  and  ORGANISER,  for  the  Board's 
CERTIFIED  SCHOOLS  for'  DEAF  and  BLIND  CHILDREN.  Applicants  (men 
or  women)  will  be  expected  to  give  evidence  of  their  ability  to  superintend  the 
teaching  of  the  Deaf  Classes  on  the  Oral  System,  and  to  show  that  they  hav.e. had 
such  previous  experience  as  would  enable  them  to  successfully  perform  the  duties 
of  Organiser.  The  selected  candidate  will  be  required  to  give  his,  or  her,  whole 
time  to  the  work.  The  commencing  salary  will  be  at  the  rate  of  £500  per  annum, 
with  annual  increments  of  £10  per.annum  to  a  maximum  of  £600  per  annum,  to¬ 
gether  with  reasonable  travelling  expenses.— Applications,  accompanied  by  copies 
of  three  testimonials  of  recent  date,  should  give  age,  previous  experience,  and 
qualiflcal ion;,  and  should  be  received  by  the  CLERK  of  the  BOARD,  School 
Board  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  London,  W.C.,  not  later  than  Monday, 
November  12th,  1900,  endorsed  outside  “  Blind  and  Deaf  Schools.” 

NIYERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDO?. 


U 


YATES-GOLDSMID  CHAIR  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

The  CHAIR  will,  be  VACANT  at  the  END  of  the  PRESENT  TERM  by  the 
resignation  of  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  such  testimonials  and  references  as  candidates 
may  wish  to  submit,  should  reachrtbe-Secretarynot  later  than  November  21st. 
The  new  Professor  will  enter  on  his  duties  in  January,  1901. 

Full  particulars  as  to  the  emoluments  and  duties  of  the  Chair  mav  be  obtained 
on  application.  ' 

T.  GREGORY  FOSTER, 

Secretary  (pro  tem.) 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal — Miss  M.  PUNNETT,  B.A.lLond.) 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year's  professional  training  for  teachers. 

The  course  Includes  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Certificate  (Theory 
and  Practice),  and  for  the  Teachers’  Diploma  of  the  London  University.  The 
students  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lectures  on  Teaching  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  resident  and  visiting  lecturers.  Ample  opportunity  is  given  for 
practice  in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  other  subjects  in  various 

schools  in  Cambridge.  -  . - - - - 

Students  are  admitted  in  January  and-  in  September.  Full  particulars  as  to 
qualifications  for  admission.  Scholarships,  and  Bdrsaries  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  tbe  PRINCIPAL,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 

The  COUNCIL  are  OFFERING  two  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £25  and  £20  respec¬ 
tively,  for  next  JANUARY.  Applications  to  be-sent  before  DeeeffiBSr  1st,  to  tbe 
PRINCIPAL,  from  whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

WINIFRED’S,  BANGOR 

a  (Church  of  England  Public  School). 

Head-Mistress— Miss  F.  J.  DAVIES,  B.A.Lond.,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Classical  Tripos,  Class  I. 

Fees  £35  a  year.  Combined  Bill' and 'sefi  air.  Playground.  A  Technical 
Department  has  been  added  to  the  School. 

Full  particulars  from  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ST.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  for  YVOMEN, 

With  Title  of  L.L.A 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  the  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 

SETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “  OVERDALE  ”  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS..  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.— President,  his  Grace  the 

DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  P.C.— The  Honours  List  for  ttie  year  1899- 
1909  includes  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Three 
Entrances  to  Woolwich  (direct),  and  other  distinctions.— Apply  to  Head-Master, 
H.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A. 


P  S  YV  .  I  C  H 


S  O  H  O  O  L  . 


Complete  modern  buildings.  Thorough  education  for  business  or  professions. 
Many  successes.  Valuable  Prizes  and  Scholarships.  Moderate  terms. 
Head-Master,  Rev.  P.  E.  RAYNOR,  School  House,  Ipswich. 

WARDEN  COURT,  CUCKFIELD,  SUSSEX.— Misses 

GRAY  and  PRIESTMAN.  -Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Extensive  grounds 
In  beautiful  country  overlooking  S.  Downs.  Sound  education,  with  games,  cycling. 

TTNIVERSITIES,  PRELIMINARY  LAW,  MEDICINE, 

U  and  OTHER  EXAMINATIONS— PUPILS  PREPARED  for  above.  Special 
advantages  for  delicate  pupils.  Successful,  experienced,  individual  tuition,  with 
tome  comfort.  Four  miles  from  sea  ;  cricket,  boating,  &c.  Holiday  pupils  alsq 
taken.— Rev.  J.  F.  YALLINGS,  M.A.,  Sopley  Vicarage,  Winkton  R.S.O.,  Hants. 


THE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

EXTERNAL  EXAMINERSHIP. 

APPLICATIONS  are  INVITED  for  the  OFFICE  of  EXTERNAL  EXAMINER 
in  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  The  appointment  will  be  for 
three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Examiner  is  not  eligible  for  re-election. 
Applications,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  testimonials  or  references,  at  the 
candidate’s  discretion,  should  be  sent  in  on  or  before  November  15th,  1900. 
Manchester-,  October,  1900.-  ALFRED  HUGHES,  Registrar. 

HP  HE  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS’  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL 

JL  COMPANY,  Limited,  will  shortly  APPOINT  HEAD-MISTRESSES  for 
their  EAST  LIVERPOOL  and  PORTSMOUTH  HIGH  SCHOOLS-  Salary  in  each 
case,  £250  per  annum,  besides  capitation  fees. — Applications  must  be  sent,  not  later 
than  November  29th,  to  the  SECRETARY  of  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  21  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W.,  from  whom  further  particulars  of  tha 
appointments  can  be  had. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION. 

Founded  in  1875. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  a  Law  for  tbe  Total  Abolition  of  Vivisection.  To 
call  on  the  Legislature  for  less  would  be  to  admit  the  principle  (and  thereby  per¬ 
petuate  the  enormity)  that  man  is  justified  in  selfishly  inflicting  agony  on  the 
innocent.  The  friends  of  justice  and  mercy  are  appealed  to  for  aid. 

Sums  recently  contributed 


A  Reader  of  the  Christian 

C.  G.  Oates,  Esq . 

MissdeWinton 

Miss  G.  Selfe  . .  ... 

Another  Reader  of  the 

Christian . 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Summers 
Hutchinson  .. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Oates 


£20 

10 

5 


Miss  J.  Macdonald,  the  late 
(per  R.  M.  P.  Lucas,  Esq.) 
W.  Johnson,  Esq. 

C.  E.  Hodgkin,  Esq. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Mole.. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  James 
Miss  Brooks 
Miss  A.  Gill 
F.  McKechnie,  Esq. 

Miss  N.  Reading . . 

“A.  B  " 


Mi'S.  A.  Sharpe.. . 15 

Special  contributions  towards  literature,  &c. :— Mrs.  Yannan,  9$. ;  Mrs.  Winter- 
bottom,  5s.  ;  Miss  M.  Jesse,  5s. ;  Miss  Pierrepont,  4s.  6d.  ;  Miss  A.  Withall,  2s.  6d. 

C.  G.  OATES,  Honorary  Secretary. 

62  Strand,  W.C.  W.  JOHNSON,  Honorary  Treasurer. 


R0TAL 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 


PATRON— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


The  co-operation  of  person  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited. 
Complainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked 
“  private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE  WASTE. 
PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM, 

Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street, 

St.  James’s,  London. 

DVICE  as  to  CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS.  — The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations"  at- 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

ATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS 

gives  Particulars  of  Best  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools  and  Tutors ;  also  Scholar¬ 
ships  obtainable ;  318  pages,  red  cloth,  Is. ;  post-free.  Is.  4d.—J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  If  details  of  requirements  be  given  a  selection  of 
Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  free. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS.— Miss  LOUISA 

BROUGH  can  REGOMMEND  high-class  BOARDING  and  DAY  SCHOOLS 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.— Central  Registry  for  Teachers,  25  Craven 
Street,  Charing  Cross. 

THE  MODERN  GIRL  OF  CULTURE  can  scarcely 

fail  to  find  much  that  will  entertain  and  interest  her  in  THE  GIRL’S 
REALM.  The  First  Part  of  a  New  Volume  is  now  ready  containing  the 
Opening  Chapters  of  a  Serial  Story,  the  scenes  of  which  take  the  reader  to  a 
Public  School  where  the  life  of  Rhoda  the  heroine  is  developed.  The  sports, 
careers,  and  industries  of  girls  are  dealt  with,  each  by  the  highest  authorities. 
The  ideals  of  JBe  Magazine  are  of  the  highest,  and  it  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  win  the  approval  of  most  of  those  Who  are  prominently  interested  in  the  best 
welfare  of  girls.  At  the  same  time  the  large  and  ever-increasing  circulation  of 
THE  GIRL’S  REALM  shows  the  high  favour  it  enjoys  with  the  girls  for  whom 
it  is  designed.  Possibly  no  more  acceptable  present  than  a  year’s  subscription 
could  be  made  to  any  girl.  6d.  monthly.  Yearly  (post-free),  9s.  6d— London  : 
S.  H.  BQUSFIELD  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  10  Norfolk  Street  .W.C. 

THE  LITERARY  PEN  is  a  Smooth-running  Pen 

with  a  Quill-like  action. 

In  Book-box,  price  One  Shilling. 


u 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  London.  1 

London  library,  st.  james’s  square,  s.w. 

Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  or  WALES,  K.G. 

President— LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  LORD 
BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq.,  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  H.  LECKY.  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

Trustees— Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY, 
F.R.S.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year ;  Life-Membership,  according 
to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading-room  Open  from  Ten  till  Half-past  Six.  CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition, 
1888,  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  LL.D.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

H.  S0THERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABO. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 

OOKS.  —  RARE  AND  OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT  BOOKS 

SUPPLIED.  —  State  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Lawrence 
and  Bullen’s  Sumptuous  Editions  of  “Decameron,”  “Rabelais,”  &c.,  9  vols., 
£8  8s.  (cost  £14  14s.  net) ;  “  Dumas’  Celebrated  Crimes,”  8  vols..  Illustrated, 
38s.  6d.  (pub.  £4  4s.  net).— Libraries  and  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  for 
Cash.— HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham, 
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FORTY-FIRST  REPORT 

^  i  1 1 

YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 

LIMITED 

(YOKOHAMA  SHOKIN  GINKO ), 

presented  to  the  Shareholders 

'  AT  THE 

HALF-YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING, 

HELD  AT 

THE  HEAD  OFFICE,  YOKOHAMA, 

ON 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10th,  1900. 


CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED  . Yen  24,000,000 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP  .  Yen  18,000,000 

RESERVE  FUND .  Yen  8,130,000 


DIRECTORS. 


NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq. 
KAMENOSUKE  MISAKI,  Esq. 
KOKICHI  SONODA,  Esq. 


YOSHIGUSU  NAKAI,  Esq. 


RIYEMON  KIMURA,  Esq. 
ROKURO  KARA,  Esq. 
IPPEI  WA  KAO.  Esq. 


PRESIDENT.-NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq. 


VICE-PRESIDENT.— KAMENOSUKE  MISAKI,  Esq. 


Branch  Offices. 

KOBE.  TOKIO.  NAGASAKI.  SHANGHAI.  HONG  KONG. 
TIENTSIN.  NEWCHWANG.  NEW  YORK. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  HAWAII. 

BOMBAY.  LONDON.  LYONS. 

i  HEAD  OFFICE . YOKOHAMA. 


TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS. 

Gentlemen,— The  Directors  submit  to  you  the  annexed  Statement  of  the 
Liabilities  and  Assets  o£  the  Bank,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  tor  the  Half-year 
ending  June  30th,  1900. 

The  Gross  Profits  of  the  Bank  for  the  past  Half-year,  including  yen  349, 501. 113 
brought  forward  from  last  Account,  amount  to  yen  6,243,618.°ss.  of  which 
yen  4,964,772.951  have  been  deducted  for  Current  Expenses,  Interest,  &c.,  leaving 
a  balance  of  yen  1.278.845.732. 

The  Directors  now  propose  that  yen  130, 000.000  be  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund, 
raising  it  to  yen  8,130,000.*°.  From  the  remainder  the  Directors  recommend  a 
Dividend  at  the  rate  of  13  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  absorb  yen  780,000.°°°  on 
old  shares  and  yen  205,150.cs°  on  new  shares,  making  a  total  of  yen  985,150.°30. 

The  Balance,  yen  163, 695.052,  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  next  Account. 

NAGATANE  SOMA,  Chairman. 

Head  Office,  Yokohama.  September  10th,  1900. 


BALANCE  SHEET.  June  30th,  1900. 


Liabilities.  Y. 

Capital  paid  up .  1 8,000,000°  °  ° 

Reserve  Fund  . .  8,000,000.°  0  0 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts .  123,623.2  6  ° 

Reserve  for  New  Building  .  403, 038.9  6  ° 

Deposits  (Current,  Fixed,  &e.) .  54,717,045.8  2  8 

Eills  Payable,  and  other  Sums  due  by  the  Bank  .  90,072,291.'  8  4 

Dividends  Unclaimed .  2,939.°  7  “ 

Amount  brought  forward  from  last  Account  .  319,501.'  '  3 

Net  Profit  for  past  Half-year .  929,344.°  ■  9 


Yen  172,597,784.°  1  * 


Cash  Account—  Assets.  Y. 

In  Hand .  4,933,788°  8  8 

A  t  "Donl'-owa  A  Ofl.l  ft  9  7  Q  O  n  OliO  COO 


Investments  in  Public  Securities  .  25,025,224  °  °  ° 

Bills  discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  &c .  53,515, 888.4  8  ° 

Bills  receivable  and  other  Sums  due  to  the  Bank .  83,704,200.2  5  4 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money .  153,893.°  9  “ 

Bank  Premises,  Properties^  Furniture,  &c .  570, 045.4  8  ° 


Yen  172,597,784.° '  4 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

INCORPORATED. 


THE  GREENWICH 

OBSERVATORY : 

A  Glance  at  Its  History  and  Work.  By  E.  Walter  Maunder,  F.R.A.S., 
Assistant  at  the  Observatory.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Original  Photo¬ 
graphs,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  Os. 

“  An  admirable  history  of  the  Observatory.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 

“Mr.  Maunder’s  monograph  has  all  the  fascination  which  astronomy  possesses, 
even  for  those  who  understand  nothing  about  it.”—  Academy. 

“An  excellent  popular  book  of  science.” — Daily  Neivs. 

“  The  book  is  popular  without  descending  to  the  level  of  the  magazine 
article.” — Scotsman. 

FROM  ALDERSHOT 

TO  PRETORIA : 

A  JStory  of  Christian  Work  among  the  Troops  in  South  Africa.  By  Rev.  W.  E. 
SeLlers.  With  15  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

“  We  lay  the  book  down  with  regret ;  we  could  willingly  and  thankfully  read 
twice  as  much,  so  full  of  Interest  Is  every  page,  so  sympathetically  and  pleasantly 
Is  It  written.” — Record. 

“  Stirring,  touching  stories  of  heroism  and  endurance.”— Scotsman. 

“  Full  of  interesting  matter.”— Spectator. 

“  Reliable  and  attractive.” — United  Service  Magazine. 

“  Well  chosen  anecdotes  of  a  kind  that  would  be  useful  to  speakers  at  religions 
meetings.”— Manchester  Guardian. 

LOUIS  BECKE’S  NEW  STORY. 

TOM  WALLIS : 

A  Tale  of  the  South  Seas.  By  Louis  Becke,  Author  of  “Wild  Life  In 
Southern  Seas,”  “By  Reef  and  Palm,”  “(Admiral  Phillip,”  &c.  With  11 
Illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  5s. 

“  It  will  be  read  with  delight  by  boys  old  and  young.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 

“A  rattling  tale  of  adventure.” — British  Australian. 

“  An  enthralling,  healthy,  breezy  story  of  the  sea..”— Irish  Times. 

BETWEEN  TWO  OPINIONS. 

By  MaryE.  Palgrave,  Author  of  “  Driftwood,”  “  How  Dick  Found  his  Sea- 
Legs,”  &e.  Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

THROUGH  A  NEEDLE’S  EYE. 

By  Hesba  Stretton,  Author  of  “Jessica’s  First  Prayer,”  &c.  Illustrated, 
large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt  side  and  back,  3s.  6d. 

GOLD  IN  THE  FURNACE. 

By  M.  H.  Cornwall  Legh,  Author  of  “An  Incorrigible  Girl,”  ire.  With 
Illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 


London  :  56  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  COMPANY’S  WELL-KNOWN  COLLECTIONS 
OF  PERMANENT  AUTOTYPE  COPIES. 

THE  WALKER  ART  GALLERY,  LIVERPOOL.  Autotype  Re¬ 
productions  of  Notable  Works  of  Modern  English  Art  from  this  Collection. 
The  Series  Includes  examples  by  Lord  Leighton,  Herkomer,  Albert  Moore, 
Calderon,  Caton  Woodville,  Dendy  Sadler,  Henry  Holiday,  &c.  The  Autotypes 
measure  about  23  inches  longest  line,  and  are  published  at  21s.  each. 

THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION,  HERTFORD  HOUSE.  Auto¬ 
type  Copies  of  about  40  of  the  most  interesting  Pictures  in  these  Galleries. 
The  Masters  represented  include  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Boucher, 
Lancret,  Fragonard,  Greuze,  Watteau,  Meissonier,  Decamps,  Rembrandt, 
Vandyok,  Wouverman,  Hobbema,  Yander  Heyden,  &c. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART  (TATE 

GALLERY).  An  extensive  Series  of  Reproductions  of  Notable  Pictures  In 
this  Popular  Collection,  embracing  Representative  Works  of  Constable, 
Bonington,  Landseer,  Linnell,  Mason,  Stanfield,  Walker,  Watts,  Rossetti,  and 
others. 


A  VISIT  OF  INSPECTION  IS  INVITED  TO 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


Liabilities.  y 

To  Current  Expenses,  Interests,  ice .  4,964, 772.9  ° 1 

To  Reserve  Fund .  130,000.°  0  ° 

To  Dividend— 

For  120,000  Old  Shares . yen  780,000  °  °  °  ) 

and  (  985,150.° 80 

For  120,000  New  Shares . yen  205,150.” 8  °) 

To  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  Account . .  163,695  °  °  a 

Yen  6,243,618° *  3 


ASSETS.  Y 

By  Balance  brought  forward  31st  December,  1899 .  349,501.'  1 3 

By  Arnouut  of  Gross  Profits  tor  the  Half-year  ending  30th 

June,  1900 . ' .  6,894,117  5  7  ° 

Yen  6,243,618.°  8  3 


£19  19s.  CRUISE,  SARDINIA,  SICILY, 

NAPLES,  and  CORSICA.  Also  PALESTINE  CRUISES. 

Return  Ticket  to  Marseilles,  vld  Dover-Calais  included,  on  the  S.Y.  ARGONAUT, 
tonnage,  3,254  ;  horse-power,  4,000. 

Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE. 

SECRETARY,  6  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. — 

Special  Tours,  65  days  for  £65,  by  magnificent  vessels  of  the 
ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY.— For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  18  Moorgate  Street,  or  29  Cockspur  Street  (West 
End),  London. 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  in  detail,  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers 
of  the  Bank  and  the  Returns  from  the  Branches  and  Agencies,  and  find  them  to 
be  correct.  We  have  further  inspected  the  Securities,  <fce.,  of  the  Bank,  and  also 
those  held  on  accountof  Loans,  Advances, &e.,  and  find  them  all  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Bank. 


SIIINOBU  TAJIMA,  ) 

FUKUSABURO  WATANABE, ) 


Auditors. 


Collectors  of  fine  books,  pictures,  &c„ 

are  INVITED  to  CALL  and  INSPECT  Mr.  A.  LIONEL  ISAACS’  STOCK, 
which  includes  many  fine  first  editions,  beautiful  and  rare  books,  and  pictures  by 
known  old  and  modern  artists.  Also  a  collection  of  prints  by  Fclicien  Rops 
Desiderata  sought  for,  and  catalogues  issued. 

Call  or  write  to 

A.  LIONEL  ISAACS,  60  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 
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J.  NISBET  AND  CO.'S  LIST. 


STUDIES  BY  THE  WAY.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  Gd.  net. 
“This  is  a  volume  of  unusual  interest  and  value.”— Globe. 

“There  is  not  one  of  these  lucid  and  yet  profound  essays  that  will  not  repay 
any  cultured  reader’s  perusal.”— Scotsman. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  JEALOUS 

WOMAN.  By  Percy  White.  Extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Filled  in  with  all  the  deft  inventiveness  and  literary  grace  that  have  made 
Percy  White’s  novels  of  fashionable  life  uniquely  attractive.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“Mr.  White  has  caught  delightfully,  and  painfully  the  spirit  of  courteous 
comedy  in  which  modern  tragedy  is  played.”— Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

By  W.  E.  Norris.  Extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“Mr.  Norris  has  given  us  a  very  clever,  highly-finished  study.” 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“Brightly  written,  natural  and  interesting.”— Truth. 

“An  excellent  story,  very  brightly  and  cleverly  told.”— Scotsman. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON’S  NEW  WORKS 

NOW  READY. 


General  SIR  ARTHUR  COTTON. 


GENERAL  SIR  ARTHUR 

COTTON,  R.E.,  K.C.S.I. :  His  Life  and  Work.  By  his  Daughter,  Lady 
Hope.  With  some  Famine  Prevention  Studies  by  William  Digby, 
C.I.E.  'With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps,  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  net. 


Professor  CALDERWOOD. 

THE  LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR 

CALDERWOOD,  LL.D.,  FiR.S.E.  By  W.  L.  Calberwood  and  the 
Rev.  David  Woodside,  B.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


Dr.  JOHN  WATSON. 


THE  DOCTRINES  OF  GRACE.  By 

the  Rev.  John  W’atson,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The  Mind  of  the  Master.” 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Gs. 


THE  GREAT  LORD  BURGHLEY. 

By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  Demy  8vo,  5s.  net. 

“This  life  of  Elizabeth’s  most  illustrious  statesman  is  the i  best  piece  of  work 
that  Mr.  Hume  has  yet  produced.”— Daily  News. 

DA  NT  ON.  By  Hilaire  Belloc,  B.A. 

Demy  8vo,  5s.  net. 

“Mr.  Belloc’s  admirable  life  will  fill  a  place  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
displace  it.”— Scotsman. 

“  Unquestionably  a  brilliant  piece  of  work  ."—Bookman. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  :  a  Personal 

Study.  By  Arthur  Paterson.  Demy  Svo,  5s.  net. 

“We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  to  be  an  admirably  thoughtful  bio¬ 
graphy. ...told  with  no  little  discrimination  and  skill.”— Spectator. 

JOHN  BUSKIN,  Social  Reformer. 

By  J.  A.  Hobson.  Demy  Svo,  5s.  net.  [Second  Edition. 
“A  very  thoughtful  and  interesting  treatise.”— Spectat or. 

“A  thoroughly  sound  and  interesting  piece  of  work.”—  Yorkshire  Post. 


J.  NISBET  and  CO.,  Limited,  21  Berners  Street,  W. 


MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY. 


FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  SALE 
OF  ALL  THE  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 
One  Guinea  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 
weekly  exchange  of  books  at  the  houses 
of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 


COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from  Two  Guineas  per  annum. 
N.B.  —  Two  or  Three  Friends  may 
UNITE  IN  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and 
I  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms, 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post-free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

now  offered  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  New  Clearance  List  ( 100  Pages)  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION ;  also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  COPIES 
of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY.  Limited,  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET ; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LONDON. 
And  at  Barton  Arcade.  Manchester. 


INVESTMENTS. 


IAN  M  ACL  AREN. 

CHURCH  FOLKS.  By  Ian  Maclaren, 

Author  of  “  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,”  &C.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


S.  R.  CROCKETT. 


THE  STICKIT  MINISTER’S 

WOOING,  and  other  Galloway  Stories.  By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of 
“  lone  March,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  PORTRAIT 

OF  CHRIST.  By  the  Rev.  George  Matheson.  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Edinburgh.  Second  Volume,  completing  the  Work,  Just  published. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


AMY  LE  FEVVBE. 


OLIVE  TRACY:  a  Novel.  By  Amy  le 

Feutre,  Author  of  “Probable  Sons,”  “His  Big  Opportunity,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


ADELINE  SEROEANT. 


THE  CONSCIENCE  of  GILBERT 

POLLARD.  By  Adeline  Sergeant.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


Rev.  P.  CARNEGIE  SIMPSON. 


THE  FACT  OF  CHRIST  :  a  Series 

of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Carnegie  Simpson,  M.A.  Crown  Svo 
cloth,  Ss.  6d. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ CLEWS  TO  HOLY  WRITS 

IRENE  PETRIE,  MISSIONARY 

TO  KASHMIR.  By  Mrs.  Ashley  Cards-Wilson.B.A.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Geoffrey  Millais  and  others.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  DERRY. 


POEMS,  CHIEFLY  SACRED.  By 

the  Right  Rev.  George  A.  Chadwick,  D,D,,  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe.  Price  6s.  net. 

“  The  volume  is  a  treasure.” — Glasgow  Herald. 


ARCHBISHOP  ALEXANDER. 

THE  FINDING  OF  THE  BOOK, 

and  other  Poems.  By  William  Alexander,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  Primate  of  All  Ireland.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


GOVERNMENT 

LOANS 

yield  3  to  6 

MUNICIPAL 

LOANS 

yield  3  to  5 

RAILWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6 

TRAMWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6 

VAN 

OSS  and 

CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 


%■ 

%• 

%• 

%• 


LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


I )  EVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

\j  or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,.  Strand, 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 


THE  EXPOSITOR'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

SECOND  VOLUME. 

THE  EXPOSITOR’S  GREEK 

TESTAMENT,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,M.A.,LLD., 
Editor  of  “The  Expositor,”  “Expositor’s  Bible,”  &c.,  contains— 

1.  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  By  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Knowling, 

D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  King's  College, 
London. 

2.  ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.  By  the  Rev, 
James  Denney,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

3.  ST.  PAUL’S  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  G.  Findlay,  B  A.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature, 
Exegesis,  and  Classics,  Headingley  College. 

The  first  volume  of  880  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  buckram  cloth,  consists 
of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Marcus 
Dods,  D.D. 

The  price  of  each  volume  is  28s.,  but  for  those  who  subscribe  now  the  price 
for  two  volumes  is  30s.  net. 


London  :  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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LORD  ROSEBERY’S  NEW  BOOK. 

NAPOLEON:  the  last  phase. 

JbY 

LORD  ROSEBERY. 

Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

London  :  ARTHUR  L.  HUMPHREYS,  Piccadilly. 


FOUNDED  1829. 

THE  CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

2  and  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

Patrons— The  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY ;  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK. 
President— The  BISHOP  of  LONDON.  Vice-President— The  LORD  HARRIS. 

Trustees— The  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER;  The  DEAN  of  YORK;  Sir  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart  ; 

G.  T.  BIDDULPII,  Esq. 

Chairman— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER.  Deputy-Chairman— Sir  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart. 
PHTSICIAN-J.  KINGSTON  FOWLER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.  SECRETARY — G.  H.  HODGSON,  Esq.,  M.A, 

Actuary— F.  B.  WYATT,  Esq.,  F.I.A. 


The  Society  is  conducted  on  the  MUTUAL  PRINCIPLE  entirely  in  the 

interests  of 


ME  DOC. 


VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen 
Dots.  ifBota. 


Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent 

light  Dinner  Wine.  The  quality 

of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  14/6  8/3 

wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 

prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in 
bottle.  The  appreciation  this  wine 
meets  with  from  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  customers  ,  7/fi  q/q 
it  procures  us  in  London  and  the  5,3 

Provinces,  give3  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who 
like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage 
Paid  to  any  Railway  Station ,  including  Cases 
and  Bottles. 


All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  ns  there  is  no  Claret 
sold  in  Great  Britain  to  equal  them  in  value.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  wines  sold  elsewhere  at  16/-  and  20/-  a 
dozen  and  upwards. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of 
6d.  per  dozen. 

JAMES  SMITH  AND  CO., 

WINE  MERCHANTS. 

LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street. 

Manchester:  26  Market  Street. 


THE  CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

Accumulated  Fund,  £4,184,196.  Annual  Income,  £409,317. 

The  Security  afforded  by  the  Society  is  Absolute. 

The  Bonuses  are  on  an  exceedingly  high  scale. 

The  Annual  Premiums  are  lower  than  those  usually  charged  ;  and 

The  Conditions  of  Assurance  are  most  favourable. 


WHOLE-LIFE  and  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  granted  at  Low  Premiums,  with  right  of 

participation  in  Profits. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 
insured  against,  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENCERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  NEURALGIA. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  publicly  in  Court  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  EROWNE  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  whole  story  of  the  defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately 
untrue,  and  he  regretted  to  say  it  had  been  sworn  to. — See  the  Times,  July  13th,  1864. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  J.  T.  Davenport  that  he  had 
received  information  to  the  effect  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in  Cholera  was  Chlorodyne.— See  Lancet, 
December  31st,  1864 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

Extract  from  the  Medical  Times,  January  12th,  1866 “  Is  prescribed  by  scores  of  orthodox  practitioners. 
Of  course  it  would  be  not  thus  singularly  popular,  did  it  not  supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place.” 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Certain  Remedy  in  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  CONSUMPTION,  NEURALGIA 
RHEUMATISM,  &C. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE 

Is  the  Certain  Cure  in  CHOLERA,  DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA,  COLICS,  &c. 

CAUTION. — None  genuine  without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE"  on  the 
Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Gt.  Russell  St.,  W.C.  In  Bottles,  Is.  ljd.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d. 


T 


ME  UNION  BANK 

AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED. 
Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 


of 


Paid-up  Capital  ......  .......... -..£1,500, 000 

Reserve  Fund  , .  800,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors ....  3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND 
are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  Branches  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  E.  CARBERY,  Manager. 

71  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


THE  LATEST  MAGAZINE. 

Has  already  a  demand  of  over  20,000  Copies. 

THE  IMPERIAL  AND  COLONIAL 
MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEW. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Obtainable  in  every  part  of  the  civilised  world. 
MONTHLY.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING,  NET. 
Edited  by  “  CELT  ”  and  E.  F.  BENSON. 


READY  1st  NOVEMBER,  1900. 

The  First  Number  will  contain  (inter  alia)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  A  Poem  to  H.M.  the  Queen,  by  A.  C.  Benson, 
Esq.;  Current  News  and  Notes;  “Efficiency  and 
Empire,”  by  Arnold  White;  “The  Century  in  Our 
Colonies,”  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke, 
Bart.,  M.P. ;  “  The  People  of  India,”  by  Sir  George 
Birdwood;  “British  South  Africa,”  by’ Professor  A. 
H.  Keane  ;  “  Lord  Hopetoun,”  by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke ; 
“The  Federal  Family,”  by  Sir  John  A.  Cockbnrn ; 
“Our  State  Prison— St.  Helena,”  by  Col.  Sir  Howard 
Vincent,  M.P. ;  “The  Mangrove  Woman,”  a  New 
Zealand  Story;  “The  Colonisation  of  Australia”; 
“  New  Zealand’s  Resolute  Independence,”  &c.,  &c.. 
Reviews,  &c.,  Public  Entertainments  Criticised,  the 
Broodings  of  a  Philosopher,  &c. 


Future  issues  will  contain  Articles,  &c.,  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford.  Lord  Stanmore,  Lord  Brassey,  Lord  Strathcona, 
Sir  Edward  Sassoon,  Lady  Jeune,  Sir  Horace  Tozer, 
Sir  Edward  H.  Wittenoom,  Sir  Phillip  Fysh,  the  Hon. 
Wr.  Pember-Reeves,  Sir  Sidney  Shipyard,  Sir  Waiter- 
Peace,  Sir  William  Lee-Warner,  Sir  George  Birdwood, 
J.  Henniker  Heaton,  Esq.,  G.  W.  Forrest,  Esq.,  C.  de 
Thierry,  &c. 

Write  for  Prospectus. 

London :  Hurst  and  Blackett  (Limited),  13  Great 
Marlborough  Street,  W. 


Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPEC¬ 
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THE  BEST  OF  ALL  GOOD  COMPANY. 

The  most  interesting  man  to  talk  to — when  you  can  manage  to  make  him  talk  freely— is  he  who  is  master  of 
his  subject.  What  conversation  could  be  more  charming  than  one  on  Greek  Literature  with  Professor  Jebb  ;  on 
War,  what  war  is  and  what  war  means,  with  such  an  expert  as  General  Maurice;  or  on  Edmund  Burke  with 
Mr.  John  Morley;  or  on  the  Sun  with  Sir  Norman  Lockyer ;  or  the  mysterious  Polar  Regions  with  Sir  Clements 
Markham  ;  or  on  the. fascinating  study  of  Myths  with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang?  But  experts  are  shy  birds  even  to  those 
who  know  them  well,  and  but  few  of  us  can  have  that  good  fortune.  Few  of  us  are  lucky  enough  to  number 
among  our  good  friends  such  men  as  those  named  above,  or  to  belong  to  a  club,  such  as  the  Athenteum,  where  we 
should  meet  men  of  this  calibre  and  hear  them  talk;  how,  then,  can  we  come  into  contact  with  them? 

VERY  EASILY. 

Are  you  interested  in  the  theory  of  tides  ?  As  you  sit  by  the  shore,  do  you  wonder  what  is  the  motive  power 
and  what  the. action  of  the  tide  that  sweeps  up  before  you?  The  man  who  knows  most  about  it  is  Professor  G.  H. 
Darwin,  and  at  your  bidding  he  will  tell  you  all  he  knows.  Are  you  a  student  of  the  political  history  of  your 
country  ?  Peel  was  one  of  the  statesmen  who  did  most  to  form  the  course  which  British  politics  are  now  pursuing, 
and  of  his  career  and  work  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  much  to  tell,  has  told  it  well,  and  will  tell  you  if  you  desire. 
In  the  course  of  your  business  are  you  concerned  with  patents?  Do  you  wish  to  have  the  opinion  of  an  expert? 
You  can  if  you  like.  Or  has  assaying  a  bearing  on  your  “subject?”  There  is  no  higher  authority  than  Sir 
William  Crookes,  who  will  put  at  your  disposal  all  his  expert  knowledge;  if  you  care  to  have  it.  Literature  may  be 
your  “  hobby  ”  ;  are  you  a  lover  of  Keats  ?  Do  you  wish  to  converse  with  a  great  poet  critic  and  know  what  he 
thinks  of  the  author  of  “  Endymion  ”  ?  Charles  Algernon  Swinburne  will  tell  you  much  to  delight  and  interest; 
of  Lyly,  who  had  so  great  an  influence  on  English  style,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  no  mean  stylist  herself,  will  talk 
to  you  ;  or  of  the  great  German,  Goethe,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  has  much  to  say.  Is  science  your  study,  whom 
better  could  you  consult  than  Lord  Kelvin  or  Lord  Rayleigh  ?  Whatever  be  the  subject — literature,  history, 
science,  or  art — you  can  have  of  the  best  if  you  will.  All  these  great  men  and  many  more  have  placed  their  stores 
of  knowledge  at  your  command  ;  you  may  have  them  as  your  intimates,  to  consult  and  to  advise  with  ;  they  will 
instruct  and  charm  you,  and  they  will  make  you  feel  that  there  is  no  branch  of  human  knowledge  upon  which  you 
cannot  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  information. 

WHERE  YOU  MAY  MEET  THEM, 

AND  THE  COST. 

The  greatest  authorities  of  the  day  upon  every  subject  were  selected  by  the  editors  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  ”  to  write  upon  their  special  branches  of  knowledge.  Their  essays  are  full,  informing,  clear,  concise. 
In  the  twenty-five  volumes  of  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  human  knowledge  has  been  summed  up  for  you; 
if  you  will  send  to  the  “Daily  Mail”  five  shillings ,  you  will  receive  in  return  these  twenty-five  volumes 
complete,  and  only  after  you  have  received  them  will  you  begin  to  pay  your  monthly  instalments  of  twelve  shillings 
each,  by  which  you  conclude  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  The  best  of  all  good  company  is  yours  to 
command,  now,  to-day ,  to-morrow  and  to-morrow,  but  not  for  ever,  at  this  wonderfully  small  cost.  Not  for  ever, 
because  the  number  of  sets  of  volumes  at  the  disposal  of  the  “Daily  Mail”  is  limited,  so  the  offer  can  only 
be  made  for  a  limited  time.  Do  you  desire  to  make  sure  of  this  good  company?  Then,  do  not  run  risk  of  dis¬ 
appointment  by  delaying  to  secure  the  chance  now  yours  to  take.  Every  day’s  delay  is  a  day  of  danger. 

THE  VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

Readers  are  advised- to  remember  this  startling  fact.  “The  Times”  sold  about  30,000  copies  of  their 
Reprint  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ”  ;  that  is  a  startling  fact  in  itself,  but  it  is  still  more  startling  to 
find  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  subscribers  waited  until  they  had  lost  the- opportunity  of  buying  at  the 
cheapest  price,  that  is  to  -say,  on  the  terms  first  offered  to  them  by  “The  Times.”  We  hope  readers  will 
not  make  a  similar  error.  Only  a  limited  number  of  sets  can  be  offered  on  the  advantageous  terms  now 
put  before  you  by  the  “  Pally  Mail,”  and  it  rests  with  you  to  say  whether  you  wish  to  add  yourself 
to  the  long  list  of  those  who  unwisely  wait  until  their  last  chance  is  lost,  or  whether  you  will  take  advantage 
of  this  unique  offer.  It  is  unique,  because  never  again  will  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ” — or  any  other 
important  book— -be  offered  on  these  remarkably  easy  terms. 

When  the  last  set  of  the  limited  number  of  sets  which  the  “Daily  Mail”  has  at  its  disposal  is  sold 
your  chance  is  gone,  not  only  your  chance  this  time,  but  your  chance  for  ever.  THIS  OFFER  CAN 
NEVER  BE  RENEWED. 


THE 

encyclopaedia 

Britannica 

AT 

LESS  THAN 
HALF 
PRICE. 


A 

FIRST  PAY¬ 
MENT 
OF 

FIVE  SHILLINGS 
SECURES 
THE 

TWENTY-FIVE 

VOLUMES. 


A 

LIMITED 

NUMBER 

ONLY 

CAN 

OBTAIN 

THIS 

BARGAIN. 


Specimen  Volumes,  Bindings,  and  Bookcase  can  be  seen,  and  full  details  obtained,  at  the  following  places : 


LONDON. 

NEAR  CANNON  STREET  STATION. 

Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons. 

Ltd.,  121,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 


BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET. 

“DAILY  MAIL''  OFFICE 

(“Encyclopaedia”  Department),  4,  Flarms- 
worth  Buildings,  Tallis  Street,  E.C. 

NEAR  THE  BANK. 

Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Piano¬ 
forte  Dealers,  46-40,  Moorgate  Street, 
E.C, 

NEAR  MARK  LANE. 

Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 
101,  Leadenhall  Street. 


WEST  END. 

Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Piano¬ 
forte  Dealers,  207  &  209,  Regent 
Street,  W. 

NEAR  CHARINC  GROSS. 

Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  23,  Northumberland  Avenue. 


PROVINCE  B. 
MANCHESTER. 

Messrs.  Forsyth  Brothers,  126  &  128, 
Deansgate. 

CARDIFF. 

Messrs.  Dawson,  Hayes  Buildings, 
Working  Street. 

EXETER. 

Messrs.  Dawson,  22,  Gandy  Street. 

LEICESTER. 

Messrs.  Dawson,  7B,  Halford  Street. 

GLASGOW. 

The  “  Glasgow  Herald”  Office. 


1 


If  you  cannot  Call— Write,  and  we  will  send  you  full  and  trustworthy  information  about  the  Book  and  the  Bargain. 

inquTrTTorm. 

To  be  sent  to  the  “DAILY  MAIL”  OFFICE. 

Please  send  me  the  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the  “  Encylofatdia  Britannica order  form, 
and  full  details  of  the  “ Daily  Mail  ”  offer,  and  provisionally  reserve  me  a  set  of  the 
Volumes. 

[Name] . 

Sp.  62. 

[Address] . . . 


This  Inquiry 
Form  can  he  sent 
in  an  open  enve¬ 
lope  with  only  a 
halfpenny  stamp. 


jPT"  Please  address  to  the  “2>atly  dDaU”  (“ encyclopedia”  department), 

4,  Harmsworth  Buildings,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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MR.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  NOVELS  AND  STORIES,  6s  each. 

MR.  ZANGWILL’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

The  Standard. — “The  book  is  crammed  full  of  striking  characterisation,  and  of 
writing  that  carries  one  away  with  sheer  cleverness.  Mr.  Zangwill  has  written  a 
remarkable  book  that  will  greatly  enhance  his  reputation." 

MR.  GILBERT  PARKER'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 

The  Times.— “Not  even  in  ‘The  Seats  of  the  Mighty’  does  Mr.  Parker  suggest 
such  an  impression  of  his  strength  as  in  the  story  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book. 
Strong  and  yet  natural  situations  follow  in  rapid  succession.  In  Madeliuette 
Mr.  Parker  has  idealised  the  noblest  of  women.” 

THE  FLAME  OF  LIFE. 

By  GABRIELE  D’ANNUNZIO. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.— “  A  work  of  genius,  unique,  astounding,  almost  intoxi¬ 
cating.  Even  in  a  translation  there  are  passages  thatsweep  one  headlong,  and  the 
whole  leaves  an  indelible  impression.” 

THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS. 

By  GERTRUDE  DIX. 

The  Daily  Mail.—  '  A  brave  book,  instinct  with  the  life  that  touches  us  at  every 
point,  wise  with  the  wisdom  and  charity  of  observation  and  experience.” 

THIRTEEN  STORIES. 

By  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

The  Outlook. — “Some  readers  will  be  scandalised  and  some  delighted  by  their 
astounding  frankness ;  but  all  who  prize  good  reading  must  own  themselves 
enchained.” 

THE  EAGLE’S  HEART. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

THE  STORY  OF  RONALD  KESTREL. 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON. 


MRS.  STEEL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL. 

[November  8th. 


Dedicated  to  U.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

HANS  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES. 

A  New  Translation  from  the  Danish  Original  by  H.  L.  BRiEKSTAD. 

With  an  Introduction  by  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

With  240  Wood  Engravings  by  HANS  TEGNER.  2  vols.  10s.  net  each. 

The  Observer. — “  The  season  is  scarcely  likely  to  give  us  anything  more 
sumptuous  and  attractive  than  these  volumes.  The  version  is  admirable,  the 
illustrations  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  text,  and  the  volumes  are  produced 
in  the  best  of  taste.” 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE. 

By  HENRY  JAMES.  With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full-page  Engravings,  and 
40  Illustrations  in  the  text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  by  JOSEPH 
PENNELL.  1  vol.,  10s.  net.  Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Paper,  witli 
Photogravures  on  India  Paper  mounted  on  Japanese. 

POMPEI :  the  City,  its  Life  and  Art. 

An  Artistic  Survey  of  Archaeological  Achievements.  By  PIERRE  GUSMAN 
Translated  by  FLORENCE  SIMMONDS  and  M.  JOURDAIN.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  MAX  COLLIGNON.  With  500  Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12 
Coloured  Plates,  1  vol.,  36s.  net. 

CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE. 

A  Portfolio  of  1G  Pastels  Reproduced  in  Colours. 

By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON.  £2  2s.  net. 

In  this  gallery  will  be  found,  among  iother  favourites  in  Action,  Don  Quixote, 
Tony  Weller,  Miss  Havisham,  Mulvanev,  and  Madge  Wildfire. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST :  Siberia 

—China— Japan.  From  the  French  of  PIERRE  LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
Translated  by  RICHARD  DAVEY.  Edited,  with  a  Special  Preface,  by 
HENRY  NORMAN.  1  vol.,  6s.  [ Monday. 

***  M.  Beaulieu’s  many  claims  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  thinkers  and 
travellers  of  the  day  are  incontestable.  Readers  of  this  book  will  be  interested  in 
his  visit  to  Siberia,  in  the  information  about  Japan,  and  in  his  views  on  the 
Chinese  problem,  whieli  are  up-to-date.  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  one  of  our  foremost 
authorities  on  the  Far  Eastern  Question,  has  written  a  special  introduction  for  the 
work. 

THE  REAL  FOUNDER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL,  HUNTER 

AND  EXPLORER  :  the  Story  Of  his  Life.  With  Certain  Correspondence 
and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  David  Livingstone,  hitherto  un¬ 
published.  By  his  Son,  W.  EDWARD  OSWELL.  With  an  Introduction  by 
FRANCIS  GALTON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits 
Maps,  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.—"  The  title  of  ‘  Pioneer  of  Civilisation  ’  has  been  given  to 
many  a  man  who  did  not  deserve  it.  To  no  one  is  it  more  applicable  in  the  fullest 

and  truest  sense  than  to  OSwell - His  friendship  with  Livingstone  was  deep  and 

abiding,  and  the  numerous  letters  (now  published  lor  the  flist  time)  confer  an 
added  value  upon  these  most  interesting  volumes.” 

THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE. 

By  CHARLES  WHIBLEY.  1  vol.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Atheneeum.—"  Of  the  art  of  historical  portraiture  Mr.  Whibleyisa  master. 
A  dozen  pages  and  his  personages  stand  in  their  habit  as  they  lived.” 

SEMANTICS— THE  SCIENCE  OF  MEANING 

From  the  French  of  M.  BREAL,  Translated  by  Mrs.  HENRY  CUST.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Professor  J.  P.  POSTGATE.  1  vol.,  7s.  6d.  net. 


Mr.  Heinemann' s  Notes  on  Forthcoming  Boohs  post-free. 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI’S 

WORKS. 


The  Siddal  Edition. 


Seven  Volumes  small  8vo,  each  with  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 

2s.  6d.  PER  VOLUME,  NET.  2s.  6d. 


LIST  OF  VOLUMES. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LIFE:  a  Sonnet  Sequence. 

BALLADS  :  Rose  Mary— The  White  Ship 
—The  King’s  Tragedy. 

THE  NEW  LIFE  (La  Vita  Nuova)  of  Dante 
Alighieri.  Translated  by  D.  G.  Rossetti. 

POEMS :  Part  I.— Sister  Helen— The  Blessed 
Damozel  —  Stratton  Water  — 
&c.,  &c. 

POEMS:  Part  II.— A  Last  Confession— The 
Staff  and  Scrip— &c.,  &c. 

POEMS:  Part  III.— The  Stream’s  Secret- 
Jenny— &c.,  &c. 

POEMS:  Part  IV.— The  Bride’s  Prelude- 
Love’s  Nocturn— &c.,  &c. 


ELLIS  and  ELVEY,  29  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.  8vo,  18s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF 

EDWARD  THE  THIRD 

(1327-1377). 

By  JAMES  MACKINNON,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on  History  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews ;  Author  of  “  The  Union 
of  England  and  Scotland,”  &c. 

Manchester  Courier. — “Much  the  best  book  on  the  reignof 
Edward  III.” 

Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  in  the  Speaker. — “The  book  is  faithful 
and  honourable,  based  on  a  scholarly  and  genuine  comparison  of 
the  authorities  which  the  author  has  patiently  consulted.” 

Saturday  Review. — “His  care  in  details  has  more  than  once 
enabled  him  to  correct  the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  even  those 
of  his  ultimate  authorities.” 

Scottish  Review. — “  His  description  of  Edward’s  retreat  beyond 
the  Somme,  and  the  battle  of  Crecy,  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  account  of  the  last  days  of  Jacques 
d’Artevelde.  Or  take  his  account  of  Edward’s  dealings  with  his 
Parliaments,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
They  are  as  luminous  as  the  battle  pieces.” 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post,  3s.  lOd. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  CONTAINING  “THE  POST  BOY.” 

“  ECHOES.” 

By  CLIFFORD  HARRISON. 

London  :  H.  J.  GLAISHER,  57  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

(RUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INYESTED  FUNDS . £38,000,000. 


OOKS.  —  HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 
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NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  285.  NOVEMBER,  1900. 

Cabinet  Government  or  Departmentalism? 

By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 

Lessons  of  the  War? 

1.  “Place  the  War  Office  in  Commission.” 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Thring. 

2.  Suggestions  from  the  Front.  By  Lieut.- 

Colonel  Charles  a  Court. 

3.  Our  Belated  Battleships.  By  Archibald  S. 

Hurd. 

The  Religions  of  China.  Concluded.  III.— 
Buddhism  and  Christianity.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Professor  Max  Miiller. 

The  Lake-Dwellers.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 
Extravagance  in  Dress.  By  Lady  Guendolen 
Ramsden. 

Voice  Culture.  By  Mrs.  Walter  Creyke. 

French  Canada  and  the  Empire.  By  J.  G. 
Snead  Cox. 

The  Van  Eycks.  By  W.  H.  James  Weale. 
Electioneering  Women— an  American  Appre¬ 
ciation.  By  Elizabeth  L.  Banks. 

The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race.  By  Samuel 
Waddington. 

Army  Manceuvres  in  France.  By  H.  Somers 
Somerset. 

The  Casualties  of  War  and  of  Industry.  By 
F.  Harcourt  Kitchin. 

The  Vulgarising  of  Oberammergau.  By  L.  C. 
Morant. 

The  Gael  and  his  Heritage.  By  Fiona  Macleod. 
The  Newspapers.  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 


The  Administrative  Reform  Association  : 
List  of  Members. 


London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

No,  1021.  NOVEMBER,  1900.  2s.  6d. 

Army  Reorganisation.— The  Home  Army. 
Recruiting :  how  to  Raise  the  Men  we  Need. 

The  Militia :  its  Development  and  Expansion. 

The  Volunteers :  their  Number  must  be  no  Longer 
Unlimited. 

The  Regular  Forces:  the  Home  Army  to  be  a 
Fighting  Force. 

Doom  Castle:  a  Romance.  By  Neil  Mnnro. 
Chaps.  5-8. 

An  Autumn  Day’s  Sport  near  Peking. 
Brighten’s  Sister-in-Law.  By  Henry  Lawson. 
Our  Soldiers.  By  “  Linesman.” 

Lord  Jim:  a  Sketch.  By  Joseph  Conrad.  Con¬ 
clusion. 

The  Cinque  Ports. 

The  Rival  “Foreign  Devils.”  By  Col.  H.Knollys. 
A  Budget  of  New  Books. 

War  Operations  in  South  Africa. 

Musings  Without  Method.— The  Process  of  Elec¬ 
tion— Canvassing— The  Vanity  of  the  Enlightened 
Citizen— The  Humeurs  of  the  Contest— The  Happy 
Failure  of  Reform— How  to  Write  for  the  Maga¬ 
zines— T.  E.  B.,  Poet  and  Letter-writer. 

On  the  Move  with  Buller.  Spitz  Kop, 
16th  Sept. 

After  the  Annexation. 

The  New  Parliament. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 


No.  101.  OCTOBER,  1900.  Price  6s. 

THE  CHURCH 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Recent  New  Testament  Commentaries. 
Ritschlianism  and  Church  Doctrine. 

William  Morris. 

Principal  Caird’s  “Fundamental  Ideas  of 
Christianity.” 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 

Lecky’s  “Map  of  Life.” 

The  New  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  III. 
Dr.  Gasquet  and  the  Old  English  Bible.— I. 

A  Review  of  Irish  History. 

Some  Modern  Writers  on  the  Atonement. 
The  Passion  Play  :  a  Study  and  an  Apprecia¬ 
tion. 

Short  Notices. 

London  :  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  New-street  Square. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

PARIS,  1878. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  METHJJEN  beg  to  announce  that  the  New  Edition 
of  25,000  copies  of  THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN  is  now 
ready.  This  Edition  completes  125,000  copies  of  the  English 
issue ,  A  Fourth  Edition  of  25,000  copies  has  been  ordered. 
This  will  complete  150,000  of  the  English  Edition. 

New  Editions  have  also  been  prepared  of  QUISANTE,  THE 
GATELESS  BARRIER,  TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE, 
PATH  AND  GOAL,  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE, 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING,  THE  SOFT  SIDE,  WOUNDS 
IN  THE  RAIN,  WINEFRED,  THE  CONQUEST  OF 
LONDON,  and  A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT. 

They  are  now  publishing  several  New  Volumes  in  t(  THE 
LITTLE  LIBRARY,”  a  charming  series  of  miniature  classics 
edited  by  tvell-known  Scholars.  The  latest  volumes  are : — 

DANTE’S  INFERNO,  Translated  by  H.  F.  CARY, 
Edited  by  PAGET  TOYNBEE; 

LORD  TENNYSON’S  EARLY  POEMS,  Edited  by 
J.  CHURTON  COLLINS;  and 
EOTHEN,  Edited  by  a  brilliant  but  anonymous  critic. 
These  little  books,  which  are  published  at  Is.  6d.  net,  in  cloth, 
and  2s,  6d.  net,  in  leather,  form  delightful  presents  of  permanent 
value. 

The  first  volume,  price  15s.,  of  Messrs.  Methuen’s  well-known 
HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR,  Edited  by  Mr.  FOSTER 
CUNLIFFE,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College ,  is  nearly  ready.  It 
contains  the  narrative  of  the  War  from  its  Beginning  to  the 
Relief  of  Ladysmith,  and  is  magnificently  Illustrated.  It  has 
been  recognised  on  all  hands  as  the  most  serious  and  reasoned 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  War,  and  will  remain  for 
many  years  the  standard  authority. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  just  published  an  extremely  useful 
book ,  CHINA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE,  by  J.  W.  ROBERTSON- 
SCOTT.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  This  book  contains  everything 

tvhidh  is  necessary  to  the  average  man  who  requires  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  day. 

They  are  publishing  a  new  Play  of  their  fine  Shakespeare, 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET,  Edited  by  E.  DOWDEN,  Litt.D . 

Demy  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

They  are  also  publishing,  in  their  Rochester  Edition , 
BLEAK  HOUSE,  by  CHARLES  DICKENS,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  GEORGE  GISSING,  Notes  by  F.  G.  KITTON,  and 
Illustrations  by  BEATRICE  ALCOCK.  Two  vols.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

They  have  published  an  Edition  of  THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
EDWARD  GIBBON,  lully  Annotated  by  Dr.  G.  BIRKBECK 
HILL,  in  their  Standard  Library.  Croivn  8vo,  6s.  This  book 
is  uniform  with  Professor  Bury’s  well-known  editon  of  “  The 
Decline  and  Fall.” 

They  will  publish  shortly  in  (i  The  Little  Guides,”  SUSSEX, 
by  F.  G,  BRABANT,  31. A.,  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  NEW.  Pott 
Svo,  3s.  ;  leather ,  3s.  6d.  net. 


SEVENTEEN  POPULAR  NOVELS;— 6s.  each. 


THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN 
QUISANTE 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER 
THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING 
A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT 
CUNNING  MURRELL 
THE  SOFT  SIDE 
ELMSLIE’S  DRAG  NET 
A  FOREST  OFFICER 
WINEFRED 
PATH  AND  GOAL 
WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN 
TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE 
SERVANTS  OF  SIN 
THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON 


Marie  Corelli 
Anthony  Hope 
Lucas  Malet 
Max  Pemberton 
Eden  Phillpotts 
W.  W.  Jacobs 
Arthur  Morrison 
Henry  James 
E.  H.  Strain. 

Mrs.  Penny. 

S.  Baring-Gould 
Ada  Cambridge 
Stephen  Crane 
Robert  Hichens 
J.  Bloundelle  Burton 
Richard  Marsh. 
Dorothea  Gerard 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Book  Gazette  and,  New  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address. 


GOLD  MEDAL. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  AN  AMAZING  BOOK 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  NOVEL  OF  THE  CENTURY 


The  excitement  which  has  followed  the  publication  of  THE  BVIASTER-CHRISTIASMi 
has  resulted  in  a  demand  which  has  far  exceeded  the  record  of  any  novel  of  this  century  during 
a  similar  period  of  time.  The  book,  too,  has  enjoyed,  under  the  hands  of  its  critics,  a  treatment 
more  violent  than  has  hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  book  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  outcome  of  this  excitement  and  this  treatment  may  be  best  shown  in  the  form  of  a  diary. 


English  Edition. 

July  ist. 

75,000  copies 

July  25th.  25,000  copies 

Aug.  29th. 

99  99 

9)  99 

9  9  9  9 

Sept.  27th. 

Sept.  29th.  25,000  copies 
Oct.  10th. 

Oct.  2 1  st. 

Oct.  25th.  25,000  ©©pies 


American  and  other 

A  First  Edition  of  50,000  ordered,  quickly  in-  ,.  Editions. 
creased  to 

ordered  as  a  Second  Edition. 

The  publication  of  “  The  Master-Christian  ”  in 
England. 

The  publication  of  a  Canadian  Edition  of  5,000  Copies 

The  publication  in  English  in  Baron  Tauchnitz’s 

Continental  Library  of  an  Edition  of  3,000  Copies 

The  publication  in  America  of  a  First  Edition  of  50,000  copies 
A  Second  Edition  ordered  in  America  of  10,000  copies 

ordered  as  a  Third  Edition,  completing 

125,000  copies  in  England. 

The  receipt  of  an  order  from  a  large  wholesale 
Bookseller  for  10,400  copies,  this  number 
being  a  second  order  in  addition  to  an 
order  on  subscription  of  6,000. 

Father  Ignatius  preaches  on  “The  Master- 
Christian  ”  at  the  Portman  Rooms.  Numer¬ 
ous  sermons  have  been  preached  on  this 
subject  throughout  Great  Britain. 

ordered  as  a  Fourth  Edition,  completing 

150,000  copies  in  England. 


Total  to  Hoy.  1  150,000  copies 


Total  68,000  copies 


THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN 

By  MARIE  CORELLI 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


DEDICATED 

TO  ALL  THOSE  CHURCHES 
WHO  QUARREL  IN  THE  NAME  OF  CHRIST 

“  It  is  a  protest  against  religious  sliams  of  all  kinds  in  all  Churches,  and  a  plea  for  sincerity  in  life  and  thought.  It  is  this  passionate 
insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  sincerity  that  gives  the  book  its  power.  Many  writers  who  attack  the  Churches  aim  simply  to  destroy. 
They  are  enemies  of  religion  as  well  as  of  the  religious  systems  of  the  day.  The  writer  of  ‘  The  Master-Christian  ’  is  free  from  any 
such  reproach.  There  is  no  taint  of  irreverence  in  the  book,  no  line  that  could  wound  the  earnest  and  devout  Christian.  The  whole  work 
is  inspired  with  a  profound  reverence  for  what  is  truly  holy.” — Christian  Globe. 

“  It  cannot  be  denied  that  ‘  The  Master-Christian  ’  is  a  powerful  book  ;  that  it  is  one  likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  questions  in  all 
but  the  most  self-satisfied  readers,  and  that  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of  the  Churches' — the  decay  of-  faith — in  a  manner  which 

shows  the  inevitable  disaster  heaping  up . The  good  Cardinal  Bonpre  is  a  beautiful  figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  good  Bishop  in  ‘  Les 

Miserables.’ . The  chapter  in  which  the  Cardinal  appears  with  Manuel  before  Leo  XIII.  is  characterised-  by  extraordinary  realism  and 

dramatic  intensity . It  is  a  book  with  a  serious  purpose  expressed  with  absolute  unconventionality  and  passion . And  this  is  to  say 

it  is  a  book  worth  reading.” — Alan  Northman,  in  the  Examiner. 

“  ‘  Manuel  ’  is  a  wondrous  conception.  Seldom  has  author  attempted  a  more  delicate  task  ;  one  thoughtless  touch  would  have  destroyed  the 
whole  beauty  ;  this  holy,  gentle,  mighty  character  has  been  breathed  rather  than  written.  This  is  in  very 'deed  in  its  own  way  ‘  a  marvellous 
conception.’  It  is  undoubtedly  so  that  Christ  does  come  into  the  world — in  childhood,  in  want,  in  unspeakable  sorrow — ever  the  enigma,  yet 
ever  the  hope  of  the  world.  I  heartily  thank  the  brilliant  author  for  her  thrilling  book,  and  I  gratefully  bid  her  take  heart  of  grace,  and 
crown  her  work  of  honest  denunciation  by  seeking  and  saving  whatever  has  gone  astray.  Her  power  of  denunciation  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass.  Such  power  is  needed  more  and  more.  We  have  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  toothless  biting.  What  we  still  want 
is  a  voice  that  bids  the  wanderer  return  and  a  ministry  that  combines  the  two  great  texts — ‘  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,’  ‘  God  is  love.’ 

Dr.  JOSEPH  Parker.  in  the  Eoohnian.  -  - _ _  -  . :  . 
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Messrs.  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
haue  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they 
are  publishing  on  Wednesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  7th,  a  Volume  of  Travel  in  the  Black 
Republic  of  Hay  ti,  by  HESKETH  PRICHARD, 
entitled  WHERE 

BLACK  RULES  WHITE. 
Fully  Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  12s. 

Also  a  New  Romantic  Novel  by  MARCUS 
REED,  entitled 

“  PRIDE  OF  ENGLAND.” 


0.  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  LTD. 


A  FASCINATING  BOOK. 

Mi  Mines 

5  By  Louise  Jordan  Miln,  Author  of  “  When  We 
»•  were  Strolling  Players  in  the  Bast,”  &c.  With  48 
superb  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  price  16s. 

Mrs.  Miln  established  a  wide  and  well-deserved  reputation  by  her  book  “  When 
We  were  Strolling  Players  in  the  East.”  Her  latest  contribution  is  of  still  more 
cosmopolitan  interest;  “  Wooings  and  Weddings  ”  provides  her  with  a  subject  in 
which  she  revels.  In  it  she  attacks  a  theme  from  which  many  would  shrink,  with 
complete  fearlessness,  abounding  sympathy,  exact  and  resourceful  scholarship,  and 
with  an  unfailing  and  exquisite  good  taste  which  enables  her  to  write  with  that 
absolute  frankness  which  would  be  dangerous  if  employed  by  an  author  of  less 
distinction  and  tact. 

First  Review.— “  Full  of  charm  as  of  information,  and  is  plentifully  and 
beautifully  illustrated  from  photographs.’’— Scotsman. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS  OF 


The  Venerable  ARCHDEACON  WILSON’S 
Volume  of  Sermons,  entitled 
TRUTHS  NEW  AND  OLD, 

will  be  published  on  the  same  day. 
Crown  8  vo,  6s. 


Tft  R4V  By  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  “Pawnee 
8  U‘,uH  I  ■  Hero  Stories  and  Folk  Tales,”  &c.  Illustrated  with  55 
Full-page  Portraits  of  Living  Indians.  Demy  4to,  price  £1  Is.  net. 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

With  an  Introduction  by  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.  Containing  the  Autobio- 
.  graphics  of  the  Youth  of  Thirty-four  Famous  Men  and  Women.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated,  with  gilt  top,  deckle-edge  paper,  square  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Over  40,000  eopies  of  this  book  have  been  sold  in  America. 


The  First  Impression  of  THE  CATA¬ 
COMBS  OF  PARIS,  by  E.  BERTHET 
(6s.),  is  almost  exhausted,  and  a  Second 
Impression  is  in  the  press. 


THE  PUPPET  SHOW.  By  Marian  Bower.  6s. 

“  Thoroughly  sincere,” — Athenaum. 

“Her  creations  are  forcible  and  convincing.”— Scotsman. 

“Well  worthy  of  attention.”— Publisher’s  Circular. 


IE©  I  SI  €»!!  By  George  Ade.  16mo,  cloth, 

IH  HlaPlaP!!  Wb  gilt  top,  price  2s.  6d.  net. 

“  These  Fables  hit  off  the  petty  vanities  of  mankind  and  womankind  with  a 
crispness  and  brevity  quite  inimitable.” — Standard. 

THIRD  LARGE  EDITION. 

BESIEGED  WITH  BADEN-POWELL. 

A  Complete  Record  of  the  Siege  of  Mafeking.  By  J.  Emerson  NeiLly 
Special  War  Correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  Mafeking.  Crown  8vo 
price  Is.  net. 

“Mr-  Neilly  tells  admirably  the  thrilling  story  of  the  siege.”— Scotsman. 


LETTERS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN.  2  vols.,  L2s. 

[Second  Edition. 

WAR  AND  POLICY.  By  Spenser  Wilkinson. 

156. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND  THE  SUDAN.  By 

H.  D.  Traill.  12s. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR  NORTH 

AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  Bradley,  los. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.  By  Theodore 

Roosevelt.  Illustrated,  10s.  6d. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  ST.  ELIAS 

[ALASKA).  By  the  Duke  or  AbRttzzi.  Narrated  by  Dr.  Filippo  de 
Filip  pi.  Member  of  the  Expedition,  and  Translated  by  Linda  Yillari. 
With  2  Maps,  34  Full-Plate  Photogravures,  and  120  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  Panoramic  Views,  31s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  (AMERICAN)  REVOLUTION  : 

a  Complete  History  of  America’s  Struggle  for  Liberty.  By  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  32s. 

“  The  most  powerful  and  eloquent  piece  of  interpretative  history  we  have  read 
for  many  a  day.  Learning,  impartiality,  clear  vision,  generosity,  the  historic  sense, 
and  very  often  eloquence,  distinguish  Mr.  Lodge’s  book.” — Daily  News. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  :  a  Short  Examination  of 

their  International  Intercourse,  1783-1872.  By  Edward  Smith.  14s. 

“  Deals  in  an  effective  and  candid  method  with  the  history  of  the  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  tells  the  whole  story  with  great 
clearness,  and  gives  the  true  inwardness  of  the  war  from  the  American  side  with 
great  effect.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

WAR  AND  LABOUR.  By  Michael  Anitchkow.  Demy 

8vo,  18s. 

“  We  are  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  his  book.  No  one  interested 
in  politics  or  economics  will  be  wise  to  neglect  doing  so."— Manchester  Courier. 

MEDALS  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH 

ARMY  AND  NAVY.  By  JOHN  HORSLEY  MAYO.  With  numerous 
Coloured  Plates,  fully  Illustrated,  2  vols.  demy  8vO,  £3  3s.  net. 

“  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  carried  out  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
except  in  terms  of  warm  praise.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  barracks  or  a 
Queen’s  ship  that  will  be  long  without  it.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  PRINCESS’S  STORY-BOOK. 

With  many  Illustrations  by  Helen  Stratton.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
UNIFORM  WITH 

The  KING’S  STORY-BOOK,  The  QUEEN’S  STORY-BOOK, 
THE  PRINCE’S  STORY-BOOK. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  and  CO.,  Limited,  Westminster. 


Messrs.  Pearson  publish  on  November  7th 
the  following  Novels  GOD’S  LAD, 
by  Paul  Gushing,  price  6s.;  SHA¬ 
DOWS  FROM  THE  THAMES, 
by  Edward  Noble,  price  6s.  ;  A  GH I LD 
OF  THE  SUN,  by  C.  E.  Panics, 
with  76  beautiful  three-colour  Illustra¬ 
tions,  price  6s.  ;  and  also  a  Pevised 
and  Enlarged  Edition  of  THE 

HAUNTED  HOUSE  OF  B - , 

by  the  late  Marquess  of  Bote  and  A. 
Goodrich  Ereer,  price  2s. 


New  and  Notable  6s,  Novels, 

SECOND  EDITION. 

CONSCIENCE  OF  CORAUE.  FRANKFORT  MOORE* 
JOAN  BROTHERHOOD.  BERNARD  CAPES. 
A  SUBURBAN  VENDETTA,  ™hn  k.  leys. 

BRAND  THE  BROAD  ARROW.  MAJOR  GRIFFITHS. 

THE  PLUNDER  SHIP,  headon  hill. 

SPELL  OF  THE  SNOW.  C.  GUISE  MITFORD. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

WOSVSAM  OF  DEATH.  5S.  GUY  BOOTHBY. 

ROY.  5S.  AGNES  GIBERNE. 

THE  PHANTOM  ARMY.  3s.  6d.  MAX  PEMBERTON. 

C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  Ltd.,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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Messrs.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Christmas  l is*  ^ns-t-free  on  application. 


2  vi  la.  demy  8vo,  32s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  &  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  BASIL  CHAMPNEYS. 

With  numerous  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations  in  Collotype,  <tc. 

“  Mr.  Champneys  has  produced  a  very  careful  and  in  many  ways  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  picture  of  one  of  the  most  original  Englishmen  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
siucerest  poets.”— Times. 

“  Those  who  love  to  get  near  the  familiar  thoughts  of  great  men  may  here  read 
the  letters,  ranging  over  half  a  century,  from  scores  of  persons,  each  notable  In  art 
or  letters  or  in  intellectual  activities  of  their  day.  Ruskin,  Tennyson,  Carlyle, 
Browning,  Holman  Hunt,  Woolner,  Millais,  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  Manning,  New¬ 
man,  are  amongst  the  many  who  at  one  time  or  another  exchanged  confidences 
with  the  less  conspicuous  ‘  Poet  of  Wedded  Love.’  "—Standard. 

“  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  who  writes  with  an  authoritative  sanction,  has  neglected 
no  aspect  of  this  strange  great  man,  but  has  left  his  readers  to  reach 
their  own  conclusions  concerning  a  character  of  a  most  singular  fascination  :  a 
character  which  may  attract  or  repel,  may  charm  or  may  disconcert,  but  which  in¬ 
evitably  interests.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


Imperial  8vo,  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTS 

AND  SCULPTORS 

OF  THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke,  Author  of  “  The  Renaissance 
of  Prance,”  &c.  With  20  Photogravure  Plates  and  29  Half-tone  Reproduc¬ 
tions.  Also  a  Limited  Large-Paper  Edition,  with  additional  Illustrations,  fcap. 
folio,  £2  2s.  net. 


Small  4to,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA  ANGELICO  AND  HIS  ART. 

By  Langton  Douglas,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Adelaide.  With  4  Photogravure  Plates  and  60  Half-tone  Reproductions,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  Artist’s  most  important  works. 

“  Mr.  Langton  Douglas  contends  with  vigour  and  conviction  in  his  elaborate 
study  ‘  Fra  Angelico  ’  against  the  traditional  and  popular  conception  of  the 
Dominican  painter.  Vasari’s  account  of  the  artist,  which  has  influenced  most  bio¬ 
graphers,  Mr.  Douglas  regards  as  inadequate  rather  than  inaccurate.  It  is  too 
one-sided  in  fact.  Fra  Angelico,  he  argues,  was  ‘not  a  saint  with  a  happy  knack 
of  illustration.’  He  was  ‘primarily’  an  artist  who  happened  to  be  a  saint.  Mr. 
Douglas’s  study  of  the  painter  has  led  him  to  conclusions  quite  opposed  to  the 
leading  authorities. ..  .This  novel  view  is  supported  with  much  ingenuity  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  patient  investigation  and  the  citation  of  illustrative  proofs 
which  produce  a  powerful  cumulative  effect.”— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Langton  Douglas  has  produced  a  valuable  history  of  Fra  Angelico’s  works. 
For  his  historical  labour,  his  critical  study  of  pictures  of  disputed  authorship,  and 
his  authoritative  examination  of  evidence,  students  of  Tuscan  art  owe  him  thanks. 
His  handsome  volume  is  well,  abundantly,  and  judiciously  illustrated,  and  records 
the  high  water  mark  of  much  erudition  on  the  holy  painter  of  Fiesole.” 

—Pall  J fall  Gazette. 


Medium  8vo,  12s.  net. 

LINE  AND  FORM. 

By  Walter  Crane.  With  157  Illustrations. 

“  If  I  may  be  'pardoned  the  comparative  method  of  criticism— which,  by  the 
way,  is  never  satisfying— I  would  say  that  this  little  book  will  give  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  drawing  and  design  to  the  intelligent  young  person  than 
all  the  writings  of  Ruskin  put  together.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC,  LORD  LEIGHTON, 

P.R.A.  Anillustrated  Chronicle  by  Ernest  Rhys.  With  80  Reproductions 
from  Leighton's  Pictures,  including  2  Photogravure  Plates. 

“  The  little  volume  seems  to  be  very  thorough  and  useful,  and  deserves  to  meet 
with  instant  and  wide  success."— Black  and  White. 


Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

SECRETS  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Translated  into  English  from  the  French  of  Baron  de  Bazancourt  by  C.  F. 
CLAY.  With  24  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 


Imperial  8vo,  £1 11s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SUN  DIALS. 

Originally  Compiled  by  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.  Revised  and  greatly 
Enlarged  by  H.  K.  F.  Eden  and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  Chapters  on  Port¬ 
able  Dials  by  Lewis  Evans,  F.S.A.,  and  on  Dial  Construction  by  Wigham 
Richardson.  Entirely  New  Edition  (the  Fourth).  With  200  Illustrations. 
“  Charming  as  was  the  original  work,  this  last  edition,  by  reason  of  its  complete¬ 
ness,  is  even  more  delightful."— St.  James's  Gazette. 


“THE  ENDYMION  SERIES.” — New  VOLUME. 

THE  POEMS  OF  EDGAR 

ALLAN  POE. 

Illustrated  and  Decorated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  Noel  Williams.  Post  8 vo,  6s.  Also  a  few  copies  on  Japanese  Vellum, 
demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 


BOHN’S  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

CARLYLE’S  SARTOR  RESARTUS. 

With  Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue,  5s. 

HAMPTON  COURT. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Manor  and  Palace.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A.  New  and 
Cheaper  Issue,  5s.  _ 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

WORKS  BY  THE  LATE 
RIGHT  HON.  F.  MAX  MULLER . 

AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

FIRST  SERIES.  —  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  — 
LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS  —  RECOLLEC¬ 
TIONS  OF  ROYALTIES  —  BEGGARS.  With 
Portrait,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

SECOND  SERIES.— MY  INDIAN  FRIENDS.  8to,  10s.  6d. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT.  Svo,  21s. 

THE  SIX  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIAN  PHILOSOPHY.  8vo,  18s. 
DEUTSCHE  LIEBE  (German  Love).  Crown  8vo,  5s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 

2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  VEDANTA  PHILOSOPHY. 

8vo,  5s. 

THE  "COLLECTED  WORKS"  IN  UNIFORM  BINDING. 

15  vols.  crown  8vo,  5s.  each. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  RELIGION  AS  ILLUS¬ 

TRATED  BY  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION.  Crown 

8vo,  5s. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

PHYSICAL  RELIGION.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

INDIA  :  What  can  it  Teach  Us  ?  Crown  8vo,  5s. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.  4  vols.  crown  8vo> 

5s.  each. 

THEOSOPHY ;  or,  Psychological  Religion.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 
RAMAKR/SHNA  :  his  Life  and  Sayings.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  10s. 
BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS,  AND  THE  HOME  OF  THE 

ARYAS.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.  By  Sir  William 

Wilson  Hunter,  E.C.S.I..  M.A.,>  LL.D.  Vol.  II.,' to  the  Union  of  the  Old 
and  New  Companies  under  the  Earl  of  Godolphin’s  Award,  1708.  8vo,  16s. 


THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  DRAKE.  By  Julian  S. 

Corbett,  Author  of  “  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,”  &c.  With  4  Portraits 
(2  Photogravures)  and  12  Maps  and  Plans,  Svo,  21s. 

“  Mr.  Corbett  groups  his  facts  with  literary  power,  and  presents  an  eminently 
readable  and  instructive  history.  His  style  is  always  clear,  concise,  and  forcible, 
and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  volume.”— Scotsman. 

“In  this  sequel  to  his  admirable  work  on  ‘Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navr,’  Mr. 
Corbett  has  given  us  a  notably  luminous  and  original  history  of  the  conclusion  ot 
the  Elizabethan  war  with  Spain."—  Glasgow  Herald. 


SURVEYS,  HISTORIC  AND  ECONOMIC:  a  Volume 

of  Essays.  By  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  9s.  net. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  TRAMP.  By  J.  H. 

Crawford.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8  other  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

“  In  a  series  of  Daudet-like  studies,  often  tender  and  pathetic,  they  place  before 
us  scenes  in  the  life  of  a  child  tramp,  his  education,  and  his  adventures  with  his 
father  and  mother.” — Daily  News. 


THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE,  1775-1803:  being  a 

Chronicle  of  the  Strange  Experiences  of  an  English  Lady,  Wife  of  a  German 
Baron  possessed  of  a  Fief  in  Alsace,  during  the  French  Revolution,  afterwards 
an  Immigrant  in  Russia.  By  William  S.  Childe-Pemberton.  With  4 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 


THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  Rendered  into  English 

Prose  for  the  use  of  those  who  cannot  read  the  original.  By  Samuel 
Butler,  Author  of  “  Erewhon,”  &c.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL 

CHESS  CONGRESS,  1899.  Royal  Svo,  15s.  net. 


PRAYER  AND  TEMPTATION.  Addresses  by  the  Rev. 

Henry  William  Gresswell,  M. A. Oxon.,  late  Exhibitioner  of  Hertford 
College.  Crown  8vO,  2s.  6d. 


EXERCISES  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY..  With 

Indications  how  to  Answer  them.  By  Magnus  Maclean,  D.Se.,  F.R.S.E., 
M.I.E.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  at  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


I  London  :  GEOEGE  BELL  and  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

With  Portrait,  8vo,  10s.  net.  Illustrated  Edition,  Extra  Crown  8vo, 

14s.  net. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY, 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  30s.  net. 


ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE’S  NEW  WORK. 

STUDIES  SCIENTIFIC  and  SOCIAL 

By  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

In  2  vols.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Extra  Crown  8vo,  18s. 


A  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  PARKSV3AN. 

By  CHARLES  H.  FARNHAM. 

With  Portrait,  Extra  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LATEST  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay. 

MARION  CRAWFORD. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King. 

EGERTON  CASTLE. 

Marshfield  the  Observer. 

ROSA  N.  CAREY. 

Rue  with  a  Difference. 

CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 

Modern  Broods. 

S.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 

Dr.  North  and  his  Friends. 

THE  DEERSLAYER.  By  Fenimore  Cooper. 

With  40  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Brock.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges,  3s.  6d.  [Illustrated  Standard  Novels. 

BY  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

MISCELLANIES  (including  Euphranor,  Polonius,  &c.) 

Pott  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net.  [ Golden  Treasury  Series. 

OUR  BOROUGH  :  OUR  CHURCHES. 

With  an  After  Work  on  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance,  King’s  Lynn.  By 
Edward  M.  Beloe,  F.S.A.  With  55  Illustrations,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.,  4to, 
21s.  net  (limited  to  200  Copies). 

100  Copies  of  OUR  CHURCHES,  printed  on  Large  Paper,  hand-made,  25s.  net. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  Con¬ 
temporary  JEWISH  THOUGHT.  An  Essay  to  which  was  Awarded 
the  Kaye  Prize  for  1899.  By  H.  St.  John  Thackeray,  M.A.,  Examiner  in 
the  Board  of  Education.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


SPIRITUAL  SACRIFICE  &  HOLY  COM- 

MUNION  :  Seven  Sermons  preached  during  Lent,  1867.  With  Notes.  By 
the  late  Canon  T.  L.  Kingsbury,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir  by  a  Member  of  his 
Family  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  a  Bibliography.  With  Portrait, 
Crown  8yo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

OCTOBER  NUMBER  NOW  READY.— THE 

JOURNAL  OF  THEOLOGICAL  STUDIES. 

Price  3s.  net.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  10s. 

Contents  :— 

The  “Gospel  of  Peter”  and  the  Recognition  in  the  Church  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  V.  H.  Stanton,  D.D.  The  Life  of  Edward  White  Benson, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Scott  Holland.— The  Idea  of 
Personality  as  Applied  to  God.  By  C.  C.  J.  Webb.— Erastus  and  Erastianism.  By 
the  Rev  J.  Neville  Figgis.— Documents :  The  Old  Latin  Text  of  our  Nicene 
Creed.  By  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D.— Notes. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY  THIS  DAY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE 
LUNATIC  AT  LARGE.” 

THE  DUKE. 

By  J.  STOKER  CLOUSTON, 

Author  of  “  The  Lunatic  at  Large.” 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY  OF 

LORD  LINLITHGOW.  By  Morlby  Roberts,  Author 

of  “The  Colossus,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  He  has  written  a  political  novel,  which  is  quite  unspoiled  by  its  politics,  and 
which  no  reader  will  be  able  to  put  down  until  he  reaches  the  very  last  page.” 

—Daily  Telegraph. 

“  The  book  is  altogether  very  clever,  sparkling,  and  epigrammatic.” 

—Glasgow  Herald. 

“  The  book  is  one  of  the  best  political  novels  that  we  have  read ;  its  situations 
are  new,  and  there  is  no  straining  at  the  impossible  or  the  improbable.” 

— Yorlcshire  Herald. 

“  Is  well  imagined  and  well  written.”— Literature. 


ROSE  ISLAND  :  the  Strange  Story  of  a  Love  Adven¬ 
ture  at  Sea.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  “The  Wreck  of  the 
‘  Grosvenor.’  ”  Crown  8vo,  6h. 

“The  book  has  a  powerful  charm,  and  no  one  will  begin  it  without  reading  it 
through  and  heartily  enjoying  it.” — Scotsman. 

“  It  is  told  with  remarkable  spirit,  and  with  that  thorough  knowledge  of  sea 
life  that  lends  such  a  charm  to  all  Mr.  Clark  Russell  writes.”— Glasgow  Herald. 


VERITY.  By  Sidney  Pickering,  Author  of 

“Wanderers,”  “Margot,’!  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  It  yet  remains  the  fact  that  a  pure  love  story— one  in  which  love  is  the  heart, 
giving  its  life-throb  to  all  the  feeling  and  action  of  the  book— is  a  rare  thing,  and 
to  be  prized  when  found.  It  is  this  which  Mr.  Sidney  Pickering  has  given  us.” 

—Manchester  Guardian. 


JENNY  OF  THE  VILLA.  By  Mrs.  C.  H.  Radford. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“There  is  freshness  and  originality  in  it.... There  is  distinction,  too,  in  its 
literary  style.  The  narrative  flows  on  melodiously.  Mrs.  Radford  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  command  over  herpen,  and  a  sure  sense  of  the  music  of  words  and  the 
harmony  of  sentences.”—  Western  Daily  Mercury. 


PICTURES  AND  PROBLEMS  FROM  LONDON  POLICE 

COURTS.  By  Thomas  Holmes.  Large  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS.  Second  Series.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  Large  crown  8vo,  with 
Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  7s.  6d. 

FOOD  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIETETICS.  By 

Robert  Hutchison,  M.D.  (Edin.),  M.R.C.P.,  -Assistant  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital.  Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  16s.  net. 

ANIMAL  BEHAVIOUR.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  F.R.S., 

Author  of  “Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,”  “ Habit  and  Instinct,”  &c.  With 
nearly  30  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

MILTON.  By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of  English 

Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Author  of  “  Style,”  “  The  English 
Novel,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  &  LETTERS  OF  ZACHARY  MACAULAY. 

By  the  Viscountess  Knutsford.  With  Portrait,  demy  8vo,  16s. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.  By  Odysseus.  Demy  8vo, 

with  Maps,  16s. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND 

INDUSTRY.  By  L.  L.  R.  Price,  M.A.,  Fei'.ow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

NOVEMBER,  1900. 

Episodes  or  the  Month. 

Reconstruction  or  Catastrophe?  By  An  Englishman. 

The  Invasion  Problem.  By  Captain  W.  E.  Cairnes. 

Universities  and  National  Defence.  By  T.  F.  C.  Huddleston  (King’* 
College,  Cambridge). 

The  Japanese  Navy.  By  Rear-Admiral  Fitzgerald. 

The  History  of  a  Small  Estate  in  Wales.  By  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P. 
American  Affairs.  By  A.  Maurice  Low 

Moderates  and  the  London  School  Board.  By  William  C.  Bridgeman. 
Civil  Engineering  as  a  Profession.  By  L.  F.  Vernon-Harcourt. 

War  Correspondents— A  Suggestion  for  the  Future.  By  H.  F. 
Prevost  Battersby. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Canada.  By  Ernest  E.  Williams. 

Greater  Britain. 


Price  2s.  6d. 


.London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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MESSRS.  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

THE  CINQUE  PORTS: 

A  Historical  and  Descriptive  Record. 

By  F.  Madox  Hueffer.  With  14  Photogravure  Plates  and  19 
Page  and  Text  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  William  Hyde. 
Handsomely  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  special  Design  by  Mr. 
Hyde,  Royal  4to,  £3  3s.  net. 


IMMEDIATELY  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

HELENA  FAUCIT  (Lady  Martin). 

By  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.  With  5 
Photogravure  Plates,  in  1  vol.  demy  8vo. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

KHURASAN  AND  SISTAN. 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  0.  E.  Yate,  C.S.I.,  C.M.G.,  Indian  Staff  Corps 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General  and  Chief  Commissioner  for 
Baluchistan,  and  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul-General  for 
Khurasan  and  Sistan.  With  Map  and  25  Illustrations, 
demy  8vo,  21s. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  SAINTSBURY. 

NOW  READY.  VOL.  I. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CRITICISM 

AND  LITERARY  TASTE  IN  EUROPE. 

From  the  Earliest  Texts  to  the  Present  Day. 

By  George  SaiNtsbury,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberdeen, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  In  3  vols.  demy  8vo. 

Vol.  I. — Classical  and  Medieval  Criticism.  16s.,  net. 


JOSEPH  CONRAD’S  NEW  STORY.  - 

LORD  JIM:  a  Tale.  I  at  all  libraries. 

By  JOSEPH  CONRAD,  Price  6s. 

Author  of  “  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,” 

“  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,”  "  Tales  of  Unrest,”  &c. 

“The  wind  blows  in  your  face,  and  you  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  breadth,  of 
space,  of  palpitating  real  life,  which  is  refreshing.  ‘  Lord  Jim  ’  is  a  sincere  and 
reticent  piece  of  work,  a  human  document  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  we  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Conrad  upon  a  notable  work.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

'•  The  best  work  Mr.  Conrad  has  yet  done  —  The  whole  narrative  is  profoundly 
psychological,  profoundly  human— a  tragedy  of  daily  life  which  stands  out  grimly 
against  the  romance  of  the  sea  and  the  mysterious  islands  of  Malaya.” 

_ _ . _  —Daily  Mail. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

OUR  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS: 

Its  Realities  and  Romance. 

By  Alfred  Kinnear,  Author  of  “  To  Modder  River  with 
Methuen,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“II  any  one  wishes  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  Honse  of  Commons  as  it  really 
is,  I  would  advise  him  to  read  ‘  Our  House  of  Commons,’  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kinnear. 
. .1  do  not  think  that  I  ever  came  across  a  hook  which  gives  a  better  notion  of 
the  inner  life  of  St.  Stephen’s.”—  Truth. 

“  This  capital  blend  of  advice  and  reminiscences  is  much  to  be  commended  to 
our  buddiDg  legislators  and  their  admiring  families.  It  can  also  be  read  With 
pleasure  by  anyone  who  has  ever-  looked  down  upon  the  House  in  debate.” 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RHODESIA. 

Compiled  from  Official  Sources.  By  Howard  HenSMAN. _ With  a 

Map,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“A  timely  book _ Here  in  a  small  compass  is  all  that  the  reader  wants  to 

know  of  Rhodesia,  succinctly  and  impartially  told....  A  praiseworthy  piece  of 
work.” — Daily  Mail. 

“Compact,  substantial,  trustworthy.”— Scotsman. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

A  KING’S  PAWN:  a  Romance. 

By  Hamilton  Drummond,  Author  of  “A  Man  of  his  Age,” 
“  For  the  Religion,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“Mr.  Drummond  has  not  only  a  sense  of  the  picturesque, but  a  style  much 
above  the  common.”— Outlook. 

“  A  truly  royal  romance,  written  with  the.  real  historic  ring.” 

_  '  —St.  James's  Gazette. 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY'S  “HELPS  TO 
GODLY  LIVING." 

Tastefully  printed  and  hound,  price  5s.  post-free. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRISTIAN  SER- 

VICE  :  a  Book  of  Devotional  thought  from  the  Writings  of  F.  W.  FARRAR, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Selectedand  Arranged  by  J.  H.  Burn,  D.D. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Dean  of  Ely,  price  6s. 

PRO  P ATRIA  :  Sermons  on  Special 

Occasions  in  England  and  America.  By  Charles  William  Stubbs,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Ely. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FUTURE 

LIFE.  By  Pauline  W.  Roose,  Assisted  by  David  C.  Roose. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s. 

LIFE’S  GOLDEN  COUNSELS: 

Occasional*  Papers  on  Questions  of  Everyday  Life.  By  James  Henry  Dingle. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  price  6s. 

DANTE  AT  RAVENNA:  a  Study. 

By  Catherine  Mary  Phillimore,  Author  of  “Studies  in  Italian  Litera¬ 
ture,”  “The  Warrior  Medici,”  “  Fra  Angelico,”  “ Selections  from  the  Sermons 
of  Padre  Agostlna  Da  Montefeltro,”  &c. 

“This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  faithful  piece  of  work,  a  real  labour  of  love  by  an 
earnest  student  of  Dante,  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  know  the 
outward  facts  of  the  great  poet’s  life.”— Spectator. 

“A  little  supplement  to  the  vast  literature  of  Dante,  compiled  by  a  careful  and 
scholarly  student  of  the  poet  and  his  works,  who  knows  her  Italy  as  well  as  her 
Dante.”— St.  James's  Go.zctte. 

“The  result  of  diligent  research  among  manuscripts  as  well  as  books.... 
Written  ina  graceful  style  which  holds  the  attention.’ — Graphic. 


In  paper  cover,  price  6d. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  Char¬ 
acter  AND  DOINGS  OF  THE  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  OF 
ADDISON. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

CINARA,  and  other  Poems.  By  C.  W. 

Previte  Orton. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

POEMS.  By  F.  Montagu  Lloyd. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


S  U  N  D  AY 

READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


A  Few  Opinions  about  “Sunday.” 

“NOTHING  BETTER.” 

“We  can  imagine  nothing  better  calculated  to  encourage  reasonable 
Sunday  observance  in  the  schoolroom  and  nursery.”— Times. 

“A  DIFFICULT  PROBLEM  SOLVED.” 

“  The  difficult  problem  of  Sunday  reading  is  solved  in  these  pages  as  well  as 
it  can  be  solved  anywhere.”— Spectator. 

“AN  OLD  FAVOURITE.” 

Sunday  ’  is  an  old  favourite  with  the  little  ones,  and  is  as  good  as  ever.” 

— Pall  Mail  Gazette. 

“  A  PERFECT  MISCELLANY.” 

"  With  a  plethora  of  pictures  and  a  radiant  frontispiece  is  ‘Sunday,’  a  perfect 
miscellany  of  interesting  as  apart  from  professedly  goody  reading.” 

—Daily  Telegraph. 

“EXCELLENT  ILLUSTRATIONS.” 

■A  mine  of  varied  reading  for  little  people.  It  abounds  in  excellent 
illustrations  and  is  a  capital  present  for  young  people.''— Church  Bells . 

“ONE  OF  THE  BEST.” 

“  One  of  the  best  publications  ever  issued  for  young  people.” 

—Public  Opinion » 

“Deservedly  a  favourite  with  young  people.”— Record. 

“  A  perfect  treasury  of  delightful  juvenile-reading.”— Schoolmaster. 


SUNDAY 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES 
IN  BOSNIA  HERZEGOVINA 

AND  DALMATIA. 

By  Robert  Munro,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  ‘-Prehistoric 
Scotland.”  “  Prehistoric  Problems,”  Ac,  Second  Edition,  Re¬ 
vised  and  greatly  Enlarged.  Profusely  Illustrated,  demy  Svo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

«  The  archaeological  interest  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  much  greater  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  in  these  scholarly  chapters  such  relics  of  a  vanished 
phase  of  civilisation  are  classified  with  care  and  exactitude. "—Standard. 


Weekly  Number,  Id. ;  Monthly  Part,  3d. ;  Bound  Volume, 
coloured  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  5s. 


London  :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO. 


BOOKS  WANTED.— First  Editions  by  Thackeray, 

Ainsworth,  Marryat,  George  Meredith,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Jesse,  Pardoe, 
Freer,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  T.  Hardy ;  and  Books  Illustrated  by  Aiken,  Cruikshank, 
Leech,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  &c.  List  of  2,000  Special  Wants,  post-free.  Cash  or  Ex¬ 
change.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Briglit  Street.  Birmingham, 


H. 


J.  GLAISHER;  BOOKSELLER, 

57  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


New  Remainder  Catalogue  (128  pages)  just  ready,  post  free  on  application. 
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THE  LATE  MAX  MULLER’S  IDEAL. 


The 
Most 

Human  of 
Scientists  and 
The  Most  Scientific 
Of  Popular  Writers 
Once  made  this 
Strikingly  Frank  Confession: 


“Few  books  I  find  supremely  great  from  end  to  end,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  parts  and  passages  or  whole  poems  that  I  can  read 
again  and  again,  wondering  more  and  more  every  time  how  one  man 
could  have  written  them. 

“  If  I  were  to  tell  you,”  the  great  philologist  goes  on,  “  what  I 
really  think,  I  am  afraid  you  would  call  me  the  greatest  literary  heretic, 
or  an  utter  ignoramus.  Take  the  greatest  poet  of  antiquity,  and,  if  I-  am 
to  speak  the  truth,  I  must  say  there  are  long  passages  even  in  Homer 
which  seem  to  me  extremely  tedious.  Take  the  greatest,  or,  at  all 
events,  one  of  the  greatest,  poets  of  our  century,  and  again  I  must  confess 
that  not  a  few  of  Goethe’s  writings  seem  to  me  not  worth  a  second 
reading.  There  are  gems  in  the  most  famous,  there  are  gems  in  the 
least  known  of  poets  ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  poet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
who  has  not  written  too  much,  and  who  could  claim  a  place  for  all  his 
works  in  what  may  be  called  a  Library  of  World  Literature.” 


THE  IDEAL  REALISED* 

This  is  the  ideal  in  accordance  with  which  the  best  passages  of  Professor  Max 
Muller’s  own  books  are  included  in  the  “  Library  of  Famous.  Literature.”  A  scholar 
of  the  first  order,  whose  scientific  researches  have  ranged  over  the  entire  field  of  the 
early  development  of  languages,  he  yet  retained  in  an  unexampled  degree  a  vitality 
of  imagination  and  of  human  sympathy  that  entitle  his  best  pages  to  a  place  among 
the  best  pages  of  the  world’s  literature.  And  this  is  the  ideal  of  selection  that  is  at 
the  basis  of  all  anthologies. 

WHAT  IS  AN  ANTHOLOGY? 

It  is  the  best  in  literature  without  the  second  best.  The  Bible  is  the  anthology  of 
the  history,  philosophy,  and  poetry  of  the  race  that  produced  the  Christian  religion. 
Only  the  best  of  Jewish  literature  is  preserved  in  it.  The  so-called  works  of  Homer 
seem  to  be  only  a  mosaic  of  the  most  popular  songs  and  stories,  and  they  constitute 
an  anthology  of  the  earlier  Greek  literature.  The  works  of  Chaucer  are  a  selection 
of  the  best  tales  of  his  age  cast  into  poetic  form  ;  almost  without  exception  they  are 
adapted  from  other  story-tellers.  The  works  of  Shakspere  are  an  anthology  of  the 
best  stories  of  his  time  thrown  into  dramatic  form,  for  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions 
they  are  founded  on  often-repeated  tales.  In  each  case  the  gem  has  been  preserved, 
and  has  been  lovingly  cut  and  polished  by  the  hand  that  preserved  it.  But  it  is 
proverbial  that 

HOMER  NODS* 

Perhaps  Shakspere,  too.  The  poet’s  friend,  the  blunt  Ben  Jonson,  said,  and  most 
critics  now  accept  his  saying  :  “The  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour 
to  Shakspere  that  whatsoever  he  penned  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer 
hath  been — 

“  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand.” 

Who  has  time  to  read  the  great  authors  of  the  world  in  their  entirety  ?  But  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  wish  to  confess  himself  so  ignorant  as  not  to  have  read  the 
best  they  have  written?  Dr.  Garnett,  the  Editor  of  “The  Library  of  Famous 
Literature,”  who  for  half  a  century  was  prominently  connected  with  the  British 
Museum,  stated  that  it  was  his  ideal  to  gather  the  infinite  riches  of  the  world’s 
literature  in  a  little  room.  The  “Library”  contains  the  brighest  gems  from  the 
anthologies  of  the  world.  It  is 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ANTHOLOGIES . 

It  contains  the  oldest  stories  in  the  world,  and  a  multitude  of  passages  from  long 
nameless  authors  that  picture  to  the  mind’s  eye  the  life  of  those  distant  and  shadowy 
days  when  man  first  recorded  for  after  generations  the  tales  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
his  aspirations,  his  triumphs,  and  his  defeats.  Have  you  read  the  “  Adventures  of 
Istar,”  which  embodies  the  Chaldean  account  of  Genesis;  or  the  sole  surviving 
Egyptian  romance,  which  is  the  oldest  story  in  the  world  ?  They  are  both  in  “  The 
Library  of  Famous  Literature.” 

HOMER,  SOPHOCLES,  PLATO,  VIRGIL. 

Then  follows  the  stately  pageant  of  classic  days— Homer,  the  poet  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  childhood  of  history ;  Sophocles,  the  dramatist  of  the  noblest  and  most 
elevated  human  emotions ;  Plato,  whom  Emerson  has  called  the  great  mountain  of 
philosophy  upon  which  later  philosophers  are  but  scattered  boulders  ;  Virgil  and 
Horace,  who  transplanted  the  flower  of  Attic  culture  to  Roman  soil,  and  gaye  polish 
to  the  granitic  strength  of  the  Latin  mind. 

DANTE,  BOCCACIO,  PETRARCH. 

Then  came  the  Middle  Ages,  the  mystical  dawning  of  modern  life,  with  its  saints 
who  were  warriors,  and  its  warriors  who  were  poets,  “  each  burning  upward  to  his 
point  of  fire,”  and  at  the  end  of  them  Dante,  at  once  a  divine,  a  warrior,  and  a  poet. 
Soon  came  the  beginning  of  the  earlier  novel  with  Boccacio,  and  the  first  great 
monument  in  the  poetry  of  romantic  love,  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch. 

CERVANTES,  MONTAIGNE,  SHAKSPERE. 

Then  came  the  Renaissance  ;  the  glory  of  the  world  about  us,  which  had  been- 
half  shrouded  in  mysticism  since  the  classic  days,  burst  in  fresh  glory  upon  the 
delighted  senses.  Cervantes  hailed  the  modern  day  in  Spain,  smiling  an  adieu. 


TO  FIND  OUT  MORE. 

The  Books  and  the  Photogravures  are  on  view  at  “The  Standard”  Office,  231 
St.  Bride-street,  London,  E.C.,  and  with  Messrs.  Chappell  &  Co.,  Pianoforte  Manu¬ 
facturers,  50,  New  Bond-street.  Those  who  fill  out  the  adjoining  Form,  will  receive, 
post  free : — 

A  handsome  100-page  Illustrated  Prospectus,  containing  Specimen  Pages,  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  Coloured  Plates  from  the  “Library.”  A  16-page  Pamphlet,  illustrated 
with  Half-tones,  describing  the  Photogravures  and  their  Artists. 


which  was  not  without  its  tear,  to  the  ancient  romanticism  of  Chivalry.  Mon¬ 
taigne,  in  France,  cast  a  keen  eye  on  the  world  about  him,  and  in  his  essays  fixed 
the  type  at  once  of  the  modern  writer  and  of  the  modern  gentleman.  In  England, 
Shakspere,  the  world’s  crowning  glory,  came  unheralded  to  shed  his  light  on  all 
future  generations. 

DRYDEN,  POPE,  ADDISON,  SWIFT,  FIELDING,  JOHNSON. 

Then  came  the  neat  and  precise  days  of  English  literature,  with  the  drama  in 
stays,  poetry  in  frills  and  laces.  The  essayists  and  satirists  took  the  lead,  establish¬ 
ing  modem  standards  in  taste,  and  refining  the  national  prose.  At  last  came  the 

modem  novel,  with  its  sympathetic  study  of  character  and  its  deeper  view  of  life _ 

the  last  great  literary  form  to  be  added  to  the  world’s  treasure-house  of  literature. 

SCOTT,  WORDSWORTH,  MACAULAY,  THACKERAY,  DICKENS, 
KEATS,  SHELLEY,  BYRON,  CARLYLE,  TENNYSON, 
BROWNING; 

Finally  came  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  no  crowning  glory,  but  a  galaxy  of 
genius  perhaps  more  brilliant  and  varied  than  any  other  age  can  show,  in  which  all 
forms  of  literature — Poem,  Drama,  Essay,  Novel — are  shown  at  their  best.  The 
brightest  pages  of  every  age  and  of  every  literary  form  are  in  the  twenty  royal  octavo 
volumes  of  “  The  Library  of  Famous  Literature.” 

THE  OFFER . 

These  twenty  volumes  will  be  sent  you  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth,  Half 
Morocco,  or  Full  Morocco,  on  the  receipt  of 


A  Preliminary  If 
Payment  of  XUIO 


When  you  have  got  them  on  your  shelves,,  as  perhaps  the  handsomest  and  most 
valuable  part  of  your  books — a  library  in  themselves — you  continue  payment  in 
instalments  of  only  ten  shillings  monthly,  the  total  sum  to  be  paid  being 

LESS  THAN  ONE~HALF  THE  REGULAR  PRICE . 

Do  you  wish  to  furnish  your  mind  with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  world’s  best 
thinkers  ?  The  payment  of  four  pence  a  day  is  scarcely  more  than  enough  to  remind 
you  of  the  priceless  treasures  that  will  reward  a  few  minutes’  daily  reading  ;  and  the 
few  months  required  to  complete  the  entire  payment  will  serve  to  fix  on  you  the  habit 
of  daily  communion  with  the  keenest  and  noblest  minds  in  literature. 

Do  you  wish  to  furnish  your  home  with  the  most  beautiful  books  and  the  most 
beautiful  pictures?  Our  offer  has  too  many  attractive  features  to  describe  fully 
here ;  we  can  only  mention  briefly  our  portfolio  of 

IO  PHOTOGRAVURES  OF  FAMOUS  PAINTINGS 

which  is  included  in  the  already  reduced  price  of  the  Library.  These  include 
the  celebrated  portrait  of  Carlyle  by  Whistler,  Watts’s  “Tennyson,”  Burne- 
Jones’s  “  Kipling  at  Work,”  Boughton’s  “  Milton  and  Andrew  Marvel,”  and 
others  equally  celebrated.  The  full  plates  are  as  large  as  two  pages  of  The 
Spectator,  the  engraved  surface  averaging  12  X  15  inches.  They  are  of  the  best 
quality,  and  new— not  old  and  worn.  The  pictures  are  hand  printed  and  etched 
and  are  in  every  way  as  good  as  those  sold  for  one,  two,  and  three  guiueas  in  West 
End  print  shops. 

REASONS  AGAINST  DELAY . 

(1)  ONLY  A  PORTION  IS  LEFT  OF  THE  EDITION. 

(2)  THE  SETS  ARE  DELIVERED  IN  STRICT  ROTATION. 

(3)  THE  NUMBER  OF  SETS  IS  STRICTLY  LIMITED. 

(4)  THE  OFFER  WILL  BE  SHORTLY  WITHDRAWN. 


To  get  Prospectus  and  Pamphlet,  this  Form  must  be  torn  out  and  posted  to 
“  THE  STANDARD  ”  (Mr.  W.  M.  JACKSON),  23,  St.  Bride-st.,  London,  E.C. 
Please  send  Prospectus  and  Pamphlet  of  the  “  Library  of  Famous  Literature  ’’  to 


Name. 


Sp.  7.  Address. 
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A  SELECTION  FROSVS 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  AND  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW  READY.— THE  NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“A  PRISONER  OF  THE  KHALIFA.” 

UNDER  THE  REBEL’S  REIGN: 

A  STORY  OF  EGYPTIAN  REVOLT. 

By  CHARLES  NEUFELD. 

Illustrated  by  C.  M.  SHELDON". 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

Mr.  Charles  Neufeld,  the  author  of  this  volume,  will  be  remembered  as  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prisoner  of  the  late  Khalifa.  Mr.  Neufeld  was  liberated  by  the  Sirdar 
after  the  battle  of  Omdurman. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  DINKINBAR,”  &C. 

THE  WHITE  STONE: 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BOY  FROM  THE  BUSH. 

By  H.  C.  MacILWAINE,  Author  of  “Dinkinbar,”  “Fate  the  Fiddler,”  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  6.  D.  Rowlandson. 

Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “STORIES  FROM  THE 
FAERIE  QUEENE.” 

THE  BOOK  OF  KING  ARTHUR 
AND  HIS  NOBLE  KNIGHTS : 

STORIES  FROM  SIR  THOMAS  MALORY’S  “MORTE  D’ARTHUR.” 

By  MARY  MACLEOD. 

Introduction  by  Professor  J.  W.  HALES. 

With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 

Large  crown  8vo,  fancy  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s.,  printed  on  superfine  paper. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 
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NEWS  OE  THE  WEEK. 


THE  work  of  Cabinet-making  has  proceeded  all  the  week, 
but  Lord  Salisbury  is  evidently  hampered  by  the  restric¬ 
tions  described  elsewhere,  and  it  is  not  complete  even  yet.  Mr. 
Wyndham,  however,  has  been  appointed  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  becomes  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  while  Mr.  Walter  Long  is  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Who  is  to  be  Postmaster-General  is  not  yet  settled, 
though  Mr.  Hanbury  is  generally  named  for  the  office,  while 
his  own  will  be  filled  in  its  turn  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain.  Lord  Cranborne  is  appointed  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Stanley  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
War  Office,  and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty.  Great  heart-burnings  have,  of  course> 
been  caused  by  these  selections,  Tories  objecting  that  too 
many  of  those  selected  are  Liberal  Unionists,  while  a  section 
of  the  public,  which  insists  on  regarding  every  office  under 
the  Crown  as  a  “  berth,”  complains  that  the  Premier  appoints 
too  many  of  his  own  relatives.  What  on  earth  does  it  signify 
whose  relatives  they  are  if  they  do  good  work  for  the  com¬ 
munity  P  If  we  were  to  complain,  it  would  be  because  Lord 
Salisbury  has  selected  only  one  man  of  original  mind — Mr. 
Arnold-Forster — and  that  he  finds  such  difficulty  in  stepping 
out  of  the  circle  of  well-born  men  amidst  whom  he  has  lived. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  men  of  capability  among  the 
“gutter-bloods,”  and  as  they  are  a  million  to  one  it  is  not 
politic  to  ignore  them  so  completely. 


The  Liberals  have  been  successful  in  the  Canadian  elec¬ 
tions,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  Conservative  leader,  even 
losing  his  own  seat  for  the  first  time  in  his  career.  The  event 
is  worth  recording,  not  only  on  account  of  the  improved 
position  of  Canada  within  the  Empire,  but  because  it  appears 
to  be  due  in  great  measure  to  the  perfect  loyalty  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  who,  though  of  French  descent  and  a  Catholic,  has 
acted  throughout  the  South  African  War  as  a  convinced 
Imperialist.  The  incident,  too,  is  gratifying,  as  showing  that 
the  Queen’s  Government  can  conciliate  men  of  any  descent 
and  creed,  a  belief  further  supported  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
Indian  Princes  to  lead  their  own  troops  into  China.  No 
doubt  the  love  of  adventure  and  excitement  counts  for  some¬ 
thing  with  them,  as  it  does  also  with  our  own  Volunteers,  but 
the  willingness  displayed  indicates  precisely  .that  warm 
acquiescence  which  as  yet  is  all  that  Governments  can  hope 
for  in  those  who  are  not  allowed  a  direct  share  in  their  elec¬ 
tion.  Men  who  will  die  for  a  common  flag  are  for  political 
purposes  brethren,  and  when  all  subjects  of  her  Majesty 
regard  each  other  as  children  of  one  nursery,  attack  upon  her 
will  be  an  enterprise  of  no  slight  moment  and  risk. 


As  was  expected,  the  American  Presidential  election 
ended  on  November  6th  in  a  decided  victory  for  Mr. 
McKinley.  Of  the  forty-five  States  he  secured  twenty- 
seven,  and  in  the  Electoral  College  he  has  292  votes  to  155. 
His  “  plurality  at  tbe  polls  ”  is  estimated  at  nearly  a 
million;  and  although  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  it 
may  be  true,  for  the  total  vote  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
ever  given  in  the  world, — that  is ,  fifteen  millions.  At  all  events, 
the  American  people  as  a  nation  have  re-elected  Mr.  McKinley, 
and  must  be  held  in  doing  so  to  have  endorsed  his  policy. 
That  is  to  say,  they  have  approved  the  war  with  Spain,  the 
annexation  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  as  dependencies, 
and  the  policy  recently  pursued  in  China.  They  have  also 
approved  a  general  attitude  of  friendliness  towards  Great 
Britain,  the  adherence  to  a  gold  standard,  and  the  use  of 
troops  to  maintain  order  during  a  strike.  They  have  decided^ 
in  fact,  for  the  old  economic  order,  rejecting  the  Radical 
ideas  entertained  by  Mr.  Bryan  as  to  currency,  land 
mortgages,  and  the  protection  accorded  by  law  to  capitalist 
combinations.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  McKinley  will 
retain  bis  present  Cabinet,  and  will,  in  fact,  regard  himself 
as  holding  office  for  an  unbroken  term. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Governor  of  New  York, 
whose  vast  popularity  greatly  conduced  to  Mr.  McKinley’s 
success,  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  the  elections  for 
vacant  seats  in  the  Senate  were  filled  up  so  as  to  give  the 
Republicans  a  decided  majority.  The  Republicans  are  also 
dominant  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government  are  therefore  in  accord, 
rather  an  unusual  circumstance  in  America.  The 
Opposition,  moreover,  will  be  much  weaker  than  before, 
a  defeat  so  complete  taking  much  heart  out  of 
them,  while  their  leader,  Mr.  Bryan,  disappears  politically 
into  space.  Tammany,  too,  which  rules  the  left  wing  of  the 
Democrat  party,  refuses  to  be  comforted,  for  the  majority  for 
Mr.  Bryan  in  New  York  City,  which  was  expected  to  reach 
eighty  thousand,  was  under  thirty  thousand.  Even  the  faith¬ 
ful  South  was  not  “  solid  ”  for  the  Democrats,  Maryland,  and 
perhaps  Kentucky,  voting  for  Mr.  McKinley.  The  victory,  in 
fact,  which  seems  to  have  been  secured  without  either  bribery 
or  terrorism,  was  singularly  complete. 

In  South  Africa  the  laborious  task  of  “sweeping  up  the 
crumbs,”  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  by  heavy  rain  and 
violent  storms,  is  being  steadily  pursued.  Ventersburg  has 
shared  the  fate  of  Botbaville;  General  Kitchener,  command¬ 
ing  in  Lydenburg,  has  captured  a  laager  in  Steenkampsberg  ; 
General  Smith-Dorrien,  making  a  rapid  night  march  from 
Belfast,  surprised  a  laager  at  Witkop,  but  his  men  were  so 
“perished  with  cold”  that  they  could  not  follow  up  their 
success;  and  further  details  of  the  defeat  of  De  Wet  by 
Colonels  Lisle  and  Le  Gallais  at  Rensburg  Drift,  when  five 
Krupp  guns  were  captured,  show  that  his  column  narrowly 
escaped  annihilation.  Koffyfontein,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
fifty  of  the  Kimberley  Light  Horse,  was  relieved  on,  the  2nd 
after  gallantly  holding  out  for  nearly  a  month.  At  the 
moment  of  our  going  to  press  we  learn  of  a  severe  but  suc¬ 
cessful  engagement  in  which  Colonel  Le  Gallais  surprised 
the  Boers  under  De  Wet  south  of  Bothaville,  capturing  seven 
guns  and  a  hundred  prisoners,  and  inflicting  heavy  loss.  Our 
casualty  list,  unfortunately,  was  serious,  Colonel  Le  Gallais 
himself  being  among  the  killed.  , 

On  the  other  hand,  the  garrison  at  Reddersburg  has  been 
captured  and  released,  constant  damage  is  inflicted  oil  the 
railway,  and  marauding  bands  are  still  active  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bloemfontein,  Aliwa!  North,  Rouxville,  and 
Vryburg;  while  a  strong  commando  is  reported  to  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lady  brand.  To  check 
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these  raiders  General  Baden-Powell  is  credited  with  the 
intention,  of  trying  an  interesting  experiment.  ‘‘Two  strong 
patrols  will  enter  a  disturbed  district,  and  will  immediately 
proceed  to  construct  a  strong  bomb-proof  fort,  which  will  be 
provided  with  three  months’  supplies.  As  soon  as  the  fort 
is  finished  a  strong  party,  unhampered  by  baggage,  will 
patrol  the  country  all  round,  returning  to  the  fort  when 
necessary.”  General  Baden-Powell’s  plan  is  after  all  only  a 
reversion  to  that  adopted  by  the  Normans  in  controlling 
England.  President  Kruger,  who  was  in  excellent  health  on 
touching  at  Jibuti,  is  expected  at  Marseilles  on  the  17th. 
Lord  Roberts,  the  illness  of  whose  daughter  has  excited 
universal  sympathy,  has,  it  is  said,  decided  to  postpone  his 
departure  for  another  month. 


No  advance  has  been  made  towards  a  settlement  in  China, 
and,  indeed,  no  authentic  news  has  been  received  from  thence, 
but  there  are  a  quantity  of  rumours,  all  of  one  kind,  which 
point  to  a  serious  evil  prevailing  there.  Too  many  Chinamen 
in  civil  employ  are  killed  at  sight  for  no  reason  except  that 
they  are  Chinamen.  Quiet  peasants  working  in  the  fields 
along  the  canals  are  shot  while  staring  at  the  strangers ; 
while  in  any  village  captured  the  inhabitants  are  put  to 
death.  Even  servants  in  houses  are  shot  and  the  women 
ravished.  The  British  are  exempted  on  all  hands  from  these 
charges,  but  they  are  made  against  the  Germans,  French, 
and  Russians  by  eye-witnesses  not  always  Englishmen.  The 
Government  cannot,  of  course,  interfere  with  the  troops  of 
other  nationalities,  but  a  quiet  representation  to  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Czar  would,  we  doubt  not,  produce  immediate  im¬ 
provement.  They  do  not  want  to  disorganise  their  troops  by 
permitting  a  license  as  offensive  to  discipline  as  to  humanity, 
nor  can  they  be  blind  to  the  effect  which  such  conduct  must 
have  upon  the  Chinese  people.  “  Death  to  the  foreigner  ”  is 
a  terrible  cry  for  them  to  excite,  and  it  will  be  excited  if 
their  soldiers  are  not  held  in  better  restraint.  That  a  great 
many  Chinamen  deserve  death  for  their  treatment  of  un¬ 
offending  Europeans  is  true,  but  let  them  be  hung,  not 
peasants  and  servants  who  are  as  powerless  as  the  cranes  on 
the  rivers’  banks. 

The  most  extraordinary  illusions  still  prevail  in  Pekin. 
The  Times  correspondent  there,  for  example,  states  on 
November  5th  'that  the  appointment  of  Yu-chang,  lately 
Governor  of  Honan,  to  be  Governor  of  Hupei  creates  alarm  in 
the  Yangtse  Valley,  the  man  having  driven  every  missionary 
and  foreigner  out  of  Honan  with  all  circumstances  of  insult 
and  cruelty.  He  adds  :  “There  is  every  hope  that  the  British 
Government  will  insist  on  the  cancellation  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment.”  Though  at  the  very  centre  of  affairs,  the  corre¬ 
spondent  does  not  see  that  Yu-chang  is  appointed  because  of 
his  hostility  to  foreigners,  and  that  the  British  Government 
has  no  more  power  to  “  insist  ”  on  his  removal  than  it  would 
have  if  he  lived  in  the  moon.  “  Moral  force  ”  has  no  effect  in 
China,  and  the  means  of  employing  physical  force  at  Sian  do 
not  exist.  When  the  passes  to  Sian  are  blocked  so  that  there 
is  nothing  to  eat  or  spend,  the  orders  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Empress  will  have  meaning.  Till  then  they  are 
wind.  The  Anglo-Chinese  reason  as  if  the  Imperial  Court 
were  still  in  Pekin,  and  within  the  grip  of  civilised  man. 

The  meeting  of  the  French  Chambers  on  November  6th 
revealed  nothing  important  except  that  the  Opposition,  who 
will  be  reinforced  by  all  Clericals,  intend  to  overthrow  the 
Government  if  they  can,  and  that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
really  proposes  to  act  on  the  anti-clerical  policy  sketched  in 
his  speech  at  Toulouse.  His  first  object  is  to  make  the 
Treasury  safe,  the  deficit  being  large,  but  the  moment  the 
principles  of  his  Budget  are  accepted  he  will  introduce  two 
Bills,  one  strengthening  the  mortmain  laws,  and  the  other 
compelling  candidates  for  office  under  the  State  to  educate 
themselves  in  secular  schools.  No  hint,  however,  is  given  as  to 
the  reception  this  project  has  met  with  in  the  country,  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  knows  how  to  press  its  opinion  upon 
its  representatives.  M.  de  Blowitz  is  evidently  alarmed,  but 
the  Deputies  are  saturated  with  anti-clerical  feeling,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Church  requires  time  to  make  itself  felt. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  power  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
organisation  was  strained  to  defeat  the  Bill  compelling 
candidates  for  Orders  to  serve  in  the  Army,  and  strained  in 


vain.  That  measure,  nevertheless,  recoiled  on  its  authors, 
the  future  priests  acting  as  missionaries  for  the  Church  in 
barracks.  We  notice  that  in  the  Chamber  on  Thursday  a 
sustained  attack  was  made  on  the  Cabinet  on  the  two  questions 
of  the  extradition  of  Sipido  and  the  position  of  M.  Millerand, 
the  Minister  of  Commerce.  The  Minister  of  Justice  success¬ 
fully  defended  Sipido’s  extradition  as  the  repatriation  of  a 
minor  under  the  Convention  made  between  France  and 
Belgium  in  1898;  and  in  the  latter  case  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
insisted  on  standing  by  his  colleague,  and  eventually  secured 
a  vote  of  confidence.  But  the  incident  shows  the  insecurity 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  perplexing  cross-division  of  parties 
with  which  it  has  to  contend. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  reports  that  the 
Bonapartists  are  manifesting  a  strong  disposition  to  desert 
Prince  Victor  Bonaparte,  and  to  replace  him  by  his  brother 
Prince  Louis,  now  a  General  of  Artillery  in  the  Russian 
Service.  Their  mouthpieces  say  that  Prince  Victor  is  a 
faineant,  whom  his  |father,  Prince  Jerome,  intended  to 
exclude  from  the  succession,  and  that  Prince  Louis  is  a 
higher  character.  We  do  not  exactly  see  why  Prince 
Jerome’s  opinion  signifies,  but  we  expressed  two  years  ago 
the  belief  that  the  party  would  ultimately  follow  Prince 
Louis.  Although  Prince  Victor  is  a  man  with  a  mind,  as 
witness  his  proclamation  on  the  Dreyfus  affair,  he  is  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  the  party  needs  a 
soldier.  The  difficulty  is  that  under  the  House-law  of  the 
Bonapartes  Prince  Victor  is  unquestionably  heir,  and  that 
unless  he  is  compelled  to  resign  there  will  always  be  a  party 
behind  him.  If  Prince  Louis  were  to  attain  his  object  the 
law  of  succession  in  France  would  be  an  odd  one,  often  sug¬ 
gested,  but  never  that  we  know  of  formally  adopted.  The 
throne  would  belong  to  the  ablest  or  most  popular  member 
of  the  reigning  house. 

Mr.  Rhodes  recently  made  a  speech  of  some  moment  to  the 
Congress  of  the  South  African  League.  His  view,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  one  he  gave  his  audience,  was  that  there  had 
been  no  quarrel  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  but  that 
the  English  had  fought  and  defeated  “  Krugerism.”  By 
“Krugerism  ”  he  meant,  as  appeared  from  his  explanation,  a 
system  of  terrorism  established  and  maintained  by  a  minute 
group,  of  whom  Mr.  Kruger  was  the  absolute  chief.  Dr. 
Leyds  himself  had  told  him  that  no  one  in  Pretoria  had  the 
slightest  power  of  influencing  the  President.  “  Krugerism  ” 
being  dead,  Mr.  Rhodes  advised  the  League,  and  indeed  all 
citizens  of  South  Africa,  to  “  drop  disputes  ”  and  concentrate 
their  attention  upon  the  development  of  the  magnificent 
resources  lying  beneath  their  feet.  The  “  Queen’s  flag  and 
equality  for  all  civilised  men  ”  should  in  future  be  the  only 
cries.  That  is  all  very  well  as  a  statement  of  future  policy, 
but  we  must  demur  to  its  accuracy  as  history.  There  is  no 
such  thing  on  earth,  and  never  has  been,  as  a  self -existent 
despotism.  Either  the  Dutch  of  the  Transvaal  believed 
“  Krugerism  ”  to  be  good  policy  or  they  did  not.  If  they  did 
not,  why  did  they  always  support  Mr.  Kruger?  If  they  did, 
then  they  are  responsible  for  the  policy  of  which  they 
approved.  To  drop  disputes  is  most  wise,  but  they  will 
not  be  dropped  the  sooner  because  their  origin  is  misre¬ 
presented. 

Mr.  Brodrick  made  his  first  speech  as  Secretary-elect  for 
War  at  Godaiming  on  Tuesday.  It  was  rather  an  important 
speech,  though  it  was  a  modest  one.  Mr.  Brodrick  asked  his 
friends  to  reserve  congratulations  until  he  had  done  his 
work,  and  repudiated  any  idea  of  making  vague  promises, 
but  he  admitted  that  there  was  “a  great  work  to  be  done,” 
and  believed  that  possibly  before  the  leaves  were  on  the  trees 
again  some  result  might  be  attained.  He  was  himself  “an 
enthusiast  for  the  British  Army,”  and  thought  that  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  his  ten  years’  experience  of  the  War 
Office  “would  prove  a  useful  adjunct  to  those  inspirations 
which  will  be  afforded  me  by  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  age.” 
With  him  he  hoped  to  establish  a  system  which  would  secure 
“  the  safety  of  these  islands  and  the  discharge  of  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  throughout  the  world.”  He  was  aware  that  there 
would  be  much  criticism,  and  aware,  too,  that  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Army  must  always  be  a  “  delicate  ” 
matter,  because  service  was  voluntary,  but  he  pleaded  only 
for  public  confidence  and  time  to  get  through  initial  pro- 
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cesses.  That  is  a  sound  tone  for  a  reforming  Minister,  -who 
will  have  to  hurt  a  good  many  people,  and  must  expect 
vitriolic  comment  from  those  he  hurts. 

The  warning  addressed  a  month  ago  to  the  public  by  Lord 
Wolseley  in  regard  to  the  “  treating”  of  home-coming  soldiers 
has  been  repeated  and  endorsed  in  a  further  appeal  from 
Lord  Roberts.  In  the  admirable  letter  which  he  addresses 
to  the  nation  he  pays  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  army 
under  his  command.  From  first  to  last  its  conduct  in 
the  field  has  been  exemplary ;  “  the  men  bore  them¬ 

selves  like  heroes  on  the  battlefield,  and  like  gentlemen  on 
all  other  occasions,”  aud  the  distrust  of  non-combatant 
residents  in  the  Republics,  due  to  “  malicious  falsehoods  ” 
circulated  by  the  authorities,  speedily  gave  place  to  perfect 
confidence  born  of  personal  experience.  Lord  Roberts’s 
only  misgiving  is  lest  from  the  very  kindness  of  their  hearts, 
their  innate  politeness,  and  their  gratitude  for  the  welcome 
accorded  them,  the  men  may  find  it  difficult  to  refuse  what 
is  offered  by  their  too  generous  friends.  He  therefore 
expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  this  welcome  may  not  take 
the  form  of  indiscriminate  “  treating,”  and  so  lead  the  men 
into  excesses  which  must  tend  to  degrade  those  whom  the 
nation  delights  to  honour,  and  so  to  lower  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  We  note  with  satisfaction  the  practical  steps 
which  are  already  being  taken  by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford 
and  others  to  give  effect  to  Lord  Roberts’s  appeal  by  forming 
hospitality  committees  throughout  the  country  with  a  view 
to  organising  welcomes  to  returning  soldiers  on  the  basis  of 
cordiality  rather  than  excess.  The  Daily  News  makes  the 
excellent  suggestion  that,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  widest 
possible  currency  to  Lord  Roberts’s  appeal,  it  should  be 
posted  up,  like  the  war  bulletins,  at  every  post-office  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  new  President  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  James  Mansergh,  delivered  on 
Tuesday  evening,  was  of  unusual  interest.  Dealing  with 
the  increasingly  onerous  responsibilities  of  rthe  waterworks 
engineer  in  regard  to  purity  of  supply,  Mr.  Mansergh  laid 
stress  on  the  assistance  rendered  by  chemical  methods  of 
investigation,  and  emphasised  the  divergence  of  opinion  that 
still  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  value  of  bacteriological 
examination.  “  We  were  still  groping  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
work  these  ubiquitous  micro-organisms  were  designed  to  do 
in  the  economy  of  Nature.  Might  it  not  be  wiser  to  assume 
the  majority  of  them  to  be  actively  beneficent  instead  of  being 
simply  harmless  ?  ”  The  hydraulic  engineer,  Mr.  Mansergh 
went  on  to  say,  represented  the  most  ancient  branch 
of  engineering  practice,  and  he  quoted  a  remarkable  passage 
from  the  treatise  of  Frontinus,  water  commissioner  under 
Nerva,  the  MS.  of  which,  preserved  in  Montecassino,  has 
been  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  Mr.  Clemens  Herschel,  an 
American  engineer.  Frontinus  wrote : — “  I  consider  it  to  be 
the  first  and  most  important  thing  to  be  done,  as  has  always 
been  one  of  my  fundamental  principles  in  other  affairs,  to 
learn  thoroughly  what  it  is  I  have  undertaken.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  better  foundation  for  any  business,  nor  can  it  in 
any  other  way  be  determined  what  is  to  be  done  and  what 
omitted;  nor  is  there  for  a  fair-minded  man  so  debasing  a 
course  as  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  office  entrusted  to  him 
according  to  the  direction  of  subordinates, — a  course,  however, 
which  must  be  followed  whenever  an  inexperienced  official 
takes  refuge  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  his  assistants, 
whose  services,  though  necessary  for  rendering  help,  should 
nevertheless  be  only  a  sort  of  hand  and  tool  of  the  principal 
in  charge.”  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  acute  com¬ 
ments  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  departmental 
chief  were  written  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and 
not  by  a  candid  critic  of  the  War  Office. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  on 
Wednesday  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  Sir 
John  Evans,  and  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie.  Sir  John 
Evans  noted  amongst  the  satisfactory  features  of  a  year 
marked  by  unexampled  activity  of  research  the  return  of 
Professor  Maspero  to  his  post  as  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Antiquities  in  Egypt,  the  excavations  of  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie  among  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  the  Papyri  from  the  Fayum  towns.  Professor 


Petrie  in  an  eloquent  address  dwelt  on  the  astonishing  results, 
in  regard  to  the  wider’perspective  of  human  history,  achieved 
by  English  explorations  in  Egypt.  They  had  seen  and  handled 
the  drinking  bowls  and  furniture  of  the  Kings  of  the 
First  Dynasty  this  summer  at  Abydos, — Kings  who  bad 
been  regarded  as  mythical,  but  were  now  as  familiar 
and  real  as  those  of  Saxon  England,  though  the  First 
Dynasty  was  older  to  Seti  than  the  Exodus  was  to 
us.  The  grand  period  of  the  pyramid  builders  they  now 
saw  to  be  the  third  cycle  of  civilisation  and  art  in  Egypt. 
Professor  Petrie  spoke  of  the  cordial  relations  that  prevailed 
between  the  English  explorers  and  Professor  Maspero,  and 
vindicated  the  immense  superiority  of  the  new  baksheesh 
system  of  reward  for  results  over  the  old  system  of  excavating 
by  merely  driving  a  gang  of  workmen.  “Everything  that  he 
had  brought  to  light,  all  the  history  that  had  been  unfolded, 
had  already  been  cast  aside  as  worthless  in  the  course  of 
recent  years’  works  on  the  bad  old  system.”  It  may  be 
noted  as  an  agreeable  evidence  of  the  spread  of  Egypto¬ 
logical  enthusiasm  in  America  that  nearly  half  the  aggregate 
income  of  the  Fund  for  the  past  year  came  from  the  United 
States.  A  less  pleasing  instance  of  this  enthusiasm  in  England 
was  the  sale  in  London  by  public  auction  during  the  past  week 
of  the  mummy  of  a  daughter  of  Rameses  II.  for  ten  guineas. 
One  does  not  like  to  think  of  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander 
buying  the  remains  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  inquiry  into  the  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Higgin- 
bottom  at  Manchester  has  been  concluded  in  a  manner  which 
will  satisfy  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  municipal  integrity.  Mr.  Higginbottom,  an  Aider- 
man,  member  of  the  City  Council,  and  Mayor-designate  for  the 
ensuing  year,  was  charged  with  having  exploited  his  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Electricity  Committee  and  member  of  the 
Gas  Committee  of  the  Corporation  to  further  his  private 
interests,  and  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate  and  report  on  these  charges.  Some  of  these  proved  to 
be  groundless,  but  it  was  established  that  contracts  had  been 
assigned  by  the  Gas  Committee  to  a  company  which  sublet 
the  contract  to  a  firm  of  which  he  was  a  partner,  and  the 
Committee  having  stigmatised  his  action  in  the  matter  as  im¬ 
proper,  Mr.  Higginbottom  has  resigned  his  Aldermanship 
and  forfeited  his  succession  to  the  Mayoralty.  Manchester  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  this  summary  vindication  of  the 
principle  on  which  we  have  insisted  in  these  columns,  that 
public  officials  should  never  deliberately  combine  functions  in 
such  a  way  as  to  open  the  door  to  the  charge  of  an  improper 
use  of  their  opportunities. 

The  declaration  of  the  polls  in  the  twenty-eight  new 
London  boroughs,  which  were  incomplete  at  the  moment 
of  our  going  to  press  last  week,  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : — 


Conservatives  . 

.  825 

Progressives 

.  455 

Independents  . 

.  37 

Independent  Conservatives  ... 

4 

Independent  Progressives  . 

7 

Labour  . 

.  4 

Stoke  Newington  . 

.  30 

Total  ... 

1,362 

By  arrangement  the  contest  in  Stoke  Newington  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  non-political  basis.  The  Press  Association, 
which  classifies  the  Stoke  Newington  members  as  Inde¬ 
pendents,  supplies  a  somewhat  different  analysis,  giving 
the  Conservatives  or  Moderates  a  majority  over  Progres¬ 
sives,  excluding  Labour  and  Independent  members,  of  325. 
With  the  significance  of  the  elections  we  deal  elsewhere. 


We  note  with  lively  satisfaction  the  presentation  to  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  recorded  in  the  Times  of  Monday,  of  an  address, 
signed  by  a  number  of  leading  men,  together  with  his  por¬ 
trait  painted  by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  verdict  of  posterity  on  his  work,  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  has  been  conspicuous  throughout  his  long  career  for  the 
consistent  nobility  of  his  aims  and  the  unwearying  and  heroic 
industry  he  has  devoted  to  their  realisation. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  93|, 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

CABINET-MAKING. 

ABINET-MAKING  is  a  very  difficult  business,  worse 
even  than  choosing  Bishops,  though  that  has  of  late 
years  been  supposed  to  be  a  sore  burden  upon  the  dis¬ 
pensers  of  patronage.  The  choice  of  Ministers,  which  the 
public  always  discuss  as  if  the  Crown  were  free  to  choose 
at  discretion,  is  hemmed  in  with  restrictions,  some  of  them, 
we  fear,  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  choice  of  the  best 
executive  officers,  or  even  the  wisest  counsellors.  Even 
when  the  Prime  Minister  is  so  far  master  that  his  resigna¬ 
tion  would  break  his  party  to  pieces,  and  can  therefore 
shed  colleagues  as  a  tree  sheds  leaves — which  has  been  the 
position  both  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury — he  is 
still  seriously  hampered.  He  must,  to  begin  with,  confine 
himself  to  the  ranks  of  his  own  party,  first  because  men 
of  the  other  side  will  not  join  him,  and  secondly  because 
adoptions  of  that  sort  dimmish  the  loyalty  and  destroy  the 
coherence  of  the  children  of  the  household.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  for  instance,  could  not  have  made  Lord  Kimberley 
Foreign  Minister  if  he  had  wished  it  ever  so  much.  Once 
or  twice  in  our  history  a  man,  like  Lord  Palmerston,  has 
been  so  popular  or  so  separate  that  he  could  serve  on 
either  side  without  loss  of  character  for  himself  or  prestige 
for  the  Government,  but  such  occurrences  are  rare.  Then 
the  Premier  must  not  leave  out  any  man  who,  like  Mr. 
Balfour,  is  strongly  distinguished  by  public  favour,  or, 
like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  repi-esents  an  important  body  of 
opinion,  or,  like  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beacb,  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
safest  man  with  whom  to  trust  a  vital  Department 
of  the  State.  Big  blunders  in  finance  or  in  in¬ 
ternal  government  would  never  do.  Nor  must  he, 
except  under  a  strain  of  circumstances  visible  to 
everybody,  remove  colleagues  who  have  done  fairly 
well,  for  that  not  only  rouses  bitter,  and  it  may  be 
dangerous,  enmities,  but  it  impairs  the  loyalty  which 
should  exist  between  chief  and  followers.  Mr.  Strutt  was 
not  an  important  person,  but  the  political  world  was  long 
in  forgetting,  when  Lord  J.  Russell  removed  him,  that, 
as  Punch  said,  “  he  found  he’d  resigned  before  he  knew.” 
There  is,  too,  a  claim  of  seniority  which  is  often  very 
powerful,  though  it  is  unrecognised  in  law,  is  in  essence 
indefinable,  and  is  subject  to  the  odd  limitation  that 
social  grade,  personal  popularity,  and  oratorical  ability 
all  count  as  the  equivalents  of  years.  Still,  to  put  a 
young  man  or  an  Under-Secretary  whom  the  Premier 
wants  over  the  head  of  an  old  man  or  a  Secretary  whom 
he  does  not  want  is  a  delicate  operation,  requiring  to  an 
unpleasant  degree,  unless  the  person  so  promoted  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  gifted,  to  be  justified  by  results.  Add  that 
the  distribution  of  offices  between  Lords  and  Commons  is 
partially  settled  either  by  law  or  immovable  etiquette  ;  and 
that  although  most  of  our  politicians  are  well-to-do  and 
have  a  keen  sense  of  “  duty  to  the  Queen’s  Government,” 
there  are  still  human  cravings  for  high  office,  many 
personal  jealousies,  and  some  bitter  personal  antipathies 
all  to  be  considered ;  and  we  may  see  that  the  office  of 
Cabinet-maker,  thirsty  as  statesmen  are  for  it,  is  not  one 
to  be  altogether  envied,  or  one  that  requires  less  nerve 
and  ability  than,  say,  the  organising  of  a  new  theatre. 

And  then  comes  in  the  great  restriction  of  all.  Alone 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  whether  Monarchical  or 
Republican,  we  English  have  settled  that  the  Crown  in 
choosing  the  ruling  Committee  of  the  nation,  the  little 
group  which  really  legislates  as  well  as  acts,  shall  be 
limited  in  its  choice  to  less  than  a  hundred  persons,  those, 
namely,  who  have  obtained  some  prominence  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  side  of  the  dominant  party.  Nothing  in  the 
Constitution  prescribes  this  law,  or  prevents  the  Crown 
from  making  any  male  subject  whom  the  Sovereign 
favours  Minister  of  War  or  Foreign  Secretary,  but  iu 
practice  the  rule  is  immutable.  The  greatest  lawyer  in 
the  land  if  not  in  Parliament  could  not  be  made  Home 
Secretary,  for  he  could  not  defend  his  measures  ;  the 
most  successful  Ambassador  could  not  be  Foreign 
Minister;  the  best  organiser  of  armies  could  not  be 
Minister  of  War.  No  doubt  if  any  such  persons  were 
Peers  their  selection  would  be  less  impossible,  and  if  a 
man  had  made  himself  inevitable  he  could  be  made  a 
Peer  and  a  Secretary  on  the  same  day,  but  the  making 
would  be  regarded,  like  the  use  of  the  prerogative  to 


abolish  purchase,  as  much  too  near  a  coup  d'etat.  There 
was  much  talk  during  the  recent  interregnum  of  bringing 
home  Lord  Curzon,  or  Lord  Cromer,  or  Lord  Pauncefote 
for  the  Foreign  Office,  and  it  was  even  whispered  that 
Lord  Roberts  might  be  Secretary  for  War,  but  we  doubt 
if  any  of  those  ideas  ever  got  beyond  the  quidnuncs 
and  the  newspapers.  The  restriction  is  practically 
absolute,  and  it  is  a  dreadfully  confining  one.  It  strikes 
out  not  only  men  like  Sir  A.  Milner,  who  would  make  a 
strong  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  and  Mr.  Seddon,  who 
would  be  an  ideal  (Radical)  Home  Secretary,  and  Admiral 
Noel,  most  trenchant  of  born  diplomatists,  but  any  person 
whatever  whose  fitness  is  known  to  the  Premier  but  who  is 
neither  Peer  nor  Member  of  the  Commons.  But  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  can  do  anything,  the  restriction  might 
prove  in  an  hour  of  extremity  something  more  than  in¬ 
convenient,  and  logically  it  is  as  difficult  to  defend  as  it 
would  be  to  defend  a  law  that  all  water  for  London 
should  be  drawn  from  the  River  Lea.  In  practice,  no 
doubt,  it  works  much  better  than  it  ought,  because  it 
draws  to  Parliament  with  irresistible  force  much  of  the 
available  ability  of  the  country,  because  it  gives  cohesion 
and  vitality  to  the  party  system,  because  it  induces  the 
ambitious  to  show  themselves  statesmen  and  not  Mr. 
Bryans,  and  because  it  deprives  the  great  executive 
agents  of  the  Crown  of  any  wish  to  play  to  the  gallery  ; 
but  still  it  is  a  most  hampering  restriction,  and  one 
which  adds  strength  to  all  the  others.  Taken  together 
Ihey  fetter  a  Premier  at  every  turn,  and,  we  may  add, 
enormously  strengthen  the  argument,  usually  drawn 
from  other  sources,  that  Cabinets  should  be  small.  In 
swollen  Cabinets  a  considerable  proportion  of  Ministers, 
drawn  as  they  are  from  so  confined  an  area,  must  be 
mediocrities,  and  as  Cabinets  on  occasion  decide  by 
voting,  a  crowd  of  mediocrities  must  occasionally  impair 
its  collective  judgment.  They  would  very  often  but  for 
the  unwritten  law  once  laid  down  by  Lord  John  Russell  to 
define  the  difference  between  a  Premier  and  his  colleagues. 
The  Premier,  he  said,  is  only  primus  inter  pares,  but  if  the 
difference  of  opinion  is  serious  the  colleague  resigns  and 
the  Premier  does  not. 

The  network  of  restrictions  which  we  have  described 
is  the  best  excuse  for  any  failures  a  Premier  may  make 
in  bringing  together  his  governing  Committee,  and  for 
the  practice,  otherwise  so  objectionable,  of  stereotyping 
the  group  from  which  selection  is  to  be  made.  It  is  so 
hard  within  a  number  so  unreasonably  limited  to  get  a 
new  man  who  seems  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions.  Still, 
success  in  the  effort  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  required  of 
great  Premiers,  and  especially  of  one  who  might  have 
broken  through  some  of  them,  and  Lord  Salisbury  must 
not  claim  on  their  account  exemption  from  criticism.  On 
the  whole  he  has  this  time  been  fairly  successful,  though 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  appointment  is,  as  we  said  before, 
either  a  mistake  or  an  experiment  only  to  be  excused 
by  success,  and  Mr.  Wyndham — whose  claims  are  undeni¬ 
able,  and  who  is  a  great-grandson  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald — is,  we  fear,  sent  to  Ireland  under  the  illusion  that 
brilliant  men  suit  Ireland  best.  They  do  not.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  Governors  of  Ireland  have  been  men,  like  Thomas 
Drummond,  at  once  solid  and  impartial.  Still,  though 
the  Cabinet  seems  to  a  superficial  view  less  strong  as  an 
executive  body  controlling  this  vast  Empire  than  could 
have  been  desired,  we  have  the  Premier  the  whole  country 
wishes  for,  new  and  strong  men  at  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty,  a  Colonial  Secretary  who  has  done  great 
things  besides  making  himself  inevitable,  as  good  a  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  we  are  likely  to  find  till  Mr. 
Hanbury  is  a  little  farther  forward,  and  a  Secretary  for 
India  of  whom  the  worst  that  can  be  said  is  that  fate 
must  have  some  spite  against  him, his  Empire  encounters  so 
many  and  such  grave  misfortunes.  Had  the  Cabinet  but 
included  a  strong  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  country 
would  have  looked  to  the  next  six  years  with  cheerful  con¬ 
tentment,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  years 
bring  age,  and  that  in  1906  Lord  Salisbury  will  be 
seventy-six  and  the  Queen  herself  eighty-seven. 


THE  AMERICAN  ELECTION. 

HE  whole  world  has  been  interested  this  time  in  the 
election  of  the  American  President,  and  justly,  for 
it  concerns  the  whole  world.  We  do  not,  it  is  true, 
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believe  that  Mr.  Bryan,  if  he  had  been  elected,  could  have 
put  the  clock  back,  and  compelled  Americans  to  attend 
exclusively  to  domestic  affairs.  Circumstances  are  stronger 
even  than  the  teaching  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
and  a  rich  people  of  seventy-six  millions,  seated  on  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  with  a  growing  necessity  for 
commerce  with  the  Far  East,  must  interfere  in  the 
politics  of  Asia,  and  therefore  in  the  politics  of  the 
nations  who  are  trying  to  eat  Asia  up.  Mr.  Bryan  must 
have  maintained  a  line  of  policy  in  relation  to  Chinese 
affairs  just  as  much  as  Mr.  McKinley,  and  it  would 
almost  of  necessity  have  been  the  same  line.  It  is  said 
he  would  have  been  anti-English  ;  but  he  would  not  have 
been  in  power  a  month  without  discovering  that  friends 
are  as  useful  in  politics  as  in  domestic  life,  and  that  in 
Europe  the  United  States  has  no  friend  except  Great 
Britain.  Nor  do  we  believe  he  could  have  receded  from 
the  policy  of  expansion.  He  would  have  called  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  “  protectorates  ”  instead 
of  dependencies,  but  the  difference  between  the  words, 
however  great  philologically,  is  politically  imperceptible. 
If  you  protect  you  must  govern,  or  you  may  find  yourself 
protecting  a  pirate  ship.  But  the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley 
by  increased  majorities,  and  in  the  teeth  of  temporary 
failure  in  the  Philippines,  prevents  a  long  period  of  sterile 
discussion  and  confused  orders.  It  means  that  the  American 
people,  having  been  consulted,  accept  their  new  position  as 
a  “  world-wide  ”  Power,  are  ready  for  the  consequent  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  will  in  future  share  in  the  general  movement  of 
the  nations  instead  of  standing  selfishly  and  cynically 
aloof.  They  will  govern  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  they 
will  keep  the  Philippines,  and  they  will  acquire  so  much 
of  the  world  as  is  essential  to  the  development  of  their 
power  and  trade.  We  heartily  welcome  the  decision,  not  only 
because  we  can  see  that,  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Union  being  identical,  they  must,  if  once  in  motion, 
pull  together,  but  because  we  honestly  believe  that  in 
their  broader  field  of  action  Americans  will  lose  most  of 
the  narrowness  in  political  thinking  which  has  been  their 
drawback,  and  will  reason  like  statesmen,  as  they  have 
recently  done,  instead  of  like  attorneys,  as  Mr.  Bryan 
would  have  them  do.  So  reasoning,  they  will  add  almost 
immeasurably  to  that  mass  of  force  which,  needing  peace 
to  breed  prosperity,  makes  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  steadies  the  thirst  for  conquest  and  enterprise  which 
in  several  directions  now  threatens  the  tranquillity  of 
mankind. 

It  is  not,  however,  mainly  as  regards  foreign  affairs 
that  we  welcome  the  success  of  Mr.  McKinley  as  of  good 
omen.  It  is  also  a  strong  check  to  Bryanism,  and  by 
Bryanism  we  mean  that  disposition  to  redistribute  the 
fruits  of  industry  on  emotional  grounds,  with  too  little 
attention  either  to  economic  laws  or  to  common  justice. 
Almost  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe  believe  that  this  is 
the  great  danger  of  the  immediate  future,  threatening  as 
it  does  the  very  existence  of  civilisation.  They  say  that 
as  education  spreads  the  great  mass  of  men  who  labour, 
even  though  they  work  on  their  own  freeholds,  grow 
thirsty  for  mo-re  comfort,  envious  of  those  who  possess 
anything,  and  inclined  to  believe  that  society  is  organised 
for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  rich.  They  desire, 
therefore,  to  redivide,  or  if  that  is  impossible,  to  subject 
all  surplus  wealth  to  special  taxes,  to  prevent  accumula¬ 
tion,  to  entrust  industry  to  municipalities,  and  generally 
so  to  modify  the  laws  that  all  the  sources  of  wealth  shall 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  manual  labour.  In  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  the  fiercest  debates  always 
turn  upon  this  subject ;  and  there  are  men  in  high  position 
who  regard  conscription  as  indispensable,  because  on 
some  day  or  other  the  Army  will  be  the  last  defence 
against  the  internal  foe.  These  fears  may  be  exag¬ 
gerated,  like  the  old  Roman  fears  of  the  general  rising 
among  slaves,  which  never  happened;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  economic  discontent  is  very 
widespread,  and  very  bitter,  or  that  it  has  invaded 
America.  Fortunes  there  are  very  large,  capital  presses 
its  legal  rights  with  some  harshness,  the  lot  of  the  poorer 
artisans  and  freeholders  is  one  of  monotonous  toil  which 
produces  little,  and  the  habit  of  combination  among 
manufacturers  and  dealers  has  been  pushed  till  the  con¬ 
sumers  think  themselves  shorn  to  the  very  skin.  The 
consequence  has  been  Populism,  a  word  which  covers  a 
vast  number  of  vague  projects  for  the  humiliation  of  the 


rich  and  the  raising  of  the  poor.  Populists,  and  the  mass 
of  those  who  without  joining  them  sympathise  in  their 
ideas,  believe  that  by  alterations  in  the  currency  laws,  by 
abolishing  Trusts,  by  readjusting  taxation,  by  prohibiting 
“  monopolies  ”  of  land,  by  the  use  of  State  money  in 
loans  to  the  poor,  by  enforced  reductions  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  by  various  other  devices  of  the  same  kind, 
life  could  be  made  at  once,  and,  as  it  were,  by  decree, 
easier  for  the  poor.  Mr.  Bryan,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  sanctioned  none  of  these  schemes  except  one  for 
artificially  raising  the  value  of  silver,  so  that  “  the  Republic 
may  not  be  crucified  on  a  cross  of  gold,”  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  his  followers  believed 
that  if  elected  he  would  do  something,  and  something 
sudden,  to  humble  the  rich  and  elevate  the  poor.  Demo¬ 
crats  voted  for  him  for  party  reasons,  and  opponents  of 
expansion  for  political  reasons,  but  the  rank-and-file  of 
his  following,  its  real  strength,  consisted  of  the  great  army 
of  the  discontented.  He  was  expected  to  do  something 
great  for  them,  and — for  he  is  a  sincere  man — he  would 
have  tried  to  do  it,  probably  through  some  strong  appeal  to 
Congress  to  alter  the  currency  laws.  His  election,  there¬ 
fore,  would  have  been  followed  by  a  fall  in  all  securities 
and  all  values,  and  a  consequent  disturbance  both  to 
commerce  and  industry  which  would  have  produced  end¬ 
less  misery,  and  perhaps  civil  war,  while  its  reflex  effect 
would  have  added  strength  to  every  anti-social  party  in 
Europe.  The  spectacle  of  one  of  the  great  Governments 
in  the  world  actively  contending  for  the  poor  against  the 
rich  would  have  excited  wild  hopes  all  throughout  the 
Continent,  would  have  added  a  new  “  edge  ”  to  all  class 
bitterness,  and  might  in  France  and  Germany,  at  all 
events,  have  determined  the  various  Collectivist  parties 
upon  some  violent  action.  Those  who  are  utterlv  unable 
to  believe  that  poverty  can  be  abolished  by  any  action  from 
above,  or  through  any  social  cataclysm — and  they  are 
the  majority  of  thinkers — were,  therefore,  all  keenly 
interested  in  the  election,  and  welcomed  Mr.  Bryan’s 
defeat  as  a  great  victory  for  order.  It  is  certainly  a 
proof  that  the  majority  of  Americans  choose  that  the 
gold  standard  should  be  maintained,  not  only  for  itself, 
but  as  a  symbol  of  economic  order;  that  they  desire 
reform  to  be  gradual  ;  and  that,  above  all  things,  they 
wish  it  should  be  guided  by  the  calm  reason  of 
experts  and  not  by  the  emotions  of  those  who  suffer. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  whether  Mr. 
McKinley  in  his  second  term  will  be  greatly  different 
from  Mr.  McKinley  in  his  first.  He  will  not,  of  course, 
expect  a  third  term,  which  was  refused  by  General 
Washington  and  not  conceded  to  General  Grant,  and  he 
may  therefore  be  more  decided,  more  independent,  and 
more  wilful.  That  is  possible,  but  we  do  not  think  he 
will  be.  He  is  not  only  closely  fettered  by  the  party 
leaders,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Hanna,  he  sincerely  trusts,  but 
he  is  a  dutiful  man,  and  holds,  if  we  understand  his 
character  aright,  that  his  duty  is  to  act  as  the  body  of 
public  opinion  shall  direct.  He  does  not  “  lay  his  ear  to 
the  ground  ”  out  of  meanness  of  spirit,  but  out  of  a 
false  conception  of  what  the  Constitution  requires  of 
him.  His  position,  in  fact,  is  best  defined  in  his 
brief  speech  to  his  fellow-townsmen  in  Canton  on 
the  day  before  the  election,  when  he  told  them  that 
they  must  “reverently  await”  the  verdict  of  the  people. 
That  word  “  reverently  ”  reveals  at  once  his  character 
and  the  weak  place  in  the  minds  of  Americans,  who  can¬ 
not  be  convinced  that  the  first  duty  of  a  true  statesman, 
as  of  any  other  good  man,  may  be  to  meet  public  opinion 
with  a  frank  defiance.  We  believe  Mr.  McKinley  to  be 
a  genuinely  conscientious  man,  but  seated  in  Pilate’s 
judgment  chair  he  would,  if  he  had  acted  on  his  own 
doctrine,  have  decided  for  Barabbas.  The  crv  of  the 
majority  would  have  been  to  him  the  voice  of  God. 


THE  NEW  LONDON  MUNICIPALITIES. 

HE  results  of  the  first  municipal  elections  in  the  new 
Metropolitan  boroughs,  though  not  all  that  could 
have  been  wished,  are  certainly  interesting,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  contain  real  elements  of  encouragement  as 
well  as  of  warning.  Broadly  speaking,  it  appears  that 
in  at  least  sixteen  out  of  twenty-eight  of  the  new  Councils 
there  is  a  clear,  and  in  several  a  very  large,  majority 
on  the  “  Moderate,”  Conservative,  or  Unionist  side.  In 
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four  Councils — those  of  Bermondsey,  Stepney,  Finsbury, 
and  Poplar — the  Independent  members  are  said  to  hold 
the  balance,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  “  Progressives  ”  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  turn  it  against  than  for  the 
“  Moderates.”  In  Stoke  Newington  all  the  candidates 
returned  are  Independents.  In  only  six  boroughs,  to  be 
mentioned  later,  is  there  a  majority  on  the  “  Progressive  ” 
side.  It  is  certainly  a  striking  fact,  whatever  its  full 
interpretation  may  be,  that  in  considerably  more  than  half 
of  the  new  boroughs,  household  suffrage,  consulted  in  a 
fresh  and  emphatic  fashion  as  to  the  character  of  the  local 
administration  empowered  to  deal  with  the  conditions  of 
daily  life,  should  have  elected  an  authority  of  a  more  or 
less  Conservative  colour,  and  that  in  less  than  a  quarter 
is  the  majority  clearly  the  other  way.  It  is  true  that  the 
polls  on  which  these  results  have  been  secured  cover  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  half  of  the  number  of  ratepayers  who 
might  have  voted.  But  it  is  also  true  that,  as  the  Daily 
News  has  usefully  and  instructively  set  forth,  these  polls, 
regrettably  small  as  they  are,  show  a  marked  increase  on 
those  by  which  the  old  Vestries  were  elected.  There  has 
been,  that  is  to  say,  a  municipal  rally,  or  awakening,  but 
it  has  operated  chiefly  on  one  side,  and  that,  speaking 
broadly,  the  side  which,  if  not  averse  to  any  drastic 
development  of  administrative  action,  whether  local  or 
central,  is  at  least  anxious  that  any  such  intervention, 
if  proved  to  be  of  absolute  necessity,  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  business  principles,  and  with  the  most  care¬ 
ful  regard  for  legitimate  vested  interests.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  quite  unjustifiable  to  assume  that  if  eighty  or 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  ratepayers  had  gone  to  the  poll¬ 
ing-booths  instead  of  about  forty,  the  results  would  have 
been  the  same.  But  it  is  at  least  clear  that  among 
the  sixty  per  cent,  who  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  exercise  their  franchise  there  is  not  at  present  any 
intense  ardour  for  the  embodiment  in  practice  of 
tendencies  or  principles  of  local  government  diverse 
from  those  represented  by  the  majority  of  the  elected 
Councillors  in  the  majority  of  the  new  boroughs. 
For  if  there  were  they  would  have  voted.  There  can  be 
no  real  doubt,  indeed,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  abstentionists  were  lazy  Conservatives  who  considered 
that,  having  helped  to  secure  an  immense  victory  for  their 
party  in  London  at  the  Parliamentary  elections,  they  had 
done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of 
voting  for  the  present.  Under  any  imaginable  circum¬ 
stances,  these  persons,  if  they  had  to  vote,  would  probably 
strengthen  numerically  the  least  progressive  section  of 
the  side  which  has  actually  won  at  the  London  municipal 
elections.  But  an  equally  large,  and  possibly  even  larger, 
proportion  of  the  unpolled  may  be  arguably  held  to  be 
citizens  whose  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  municipal 
progress,  but  who  thought  the  difference  between  the 
old  Vestries  and  the  new  Councils  mainly  one  of  name, 
and  who  despaired  of  any  prospect  of  real  advance 
under  the  conditions  of  local  public  life  prevailing  in 
London. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  new  Councils,  and  especially 
of  those  with  “  Moderate  ”  majorities,  so  to  discharge 
the  various  public  functions  which  devolve  upon  them  as, 
without  inflicting  any  justifiable  alarm  upon  the  large 
body  of  steady-going  citizens  of  limited  views,  to  enlist 
the  interest  and  confidence  of  those  citizens,  also  numerous, 
who  are  truly,  but  at  present  ineffectively,  sensible  of  the 
manifold  evils  which  good  local  government  might  remedy 
or  mitigate.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  prevailing  com¬ 
position  of  the  Councils  specially  facilitates  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  task.  If  the  results  of  the  elections 
had  been  reversed,  if  in  the  large  majority  of 
the  Metropolitan  boroughs  the  so-called  “  Progressive  ” 
or  Radical  party  had  obtained  a  dominating  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  new  local  authority,  they  would  have  had  no 
small  difficulty  in  disarming  the  suspicion  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  which  their  victory  would  have  excited.  More  or 
less  revolutionary  aims  would  have  been  apt  to  be  discerned 
in  projects  of  reform  which  might  have  been  framed  and 
promoted  in  perfect  sobriety  and  honesty  of  heart.  And 
if  a  “  Progressive  ”  County  Council  had  been  again  elected; 
very  many  timid  persons  would  have  become  possessed  by 
the  gravest  anxiety  as  to  dangers  lurking  in  possible  co¬ 
operation  between  that  body  and  the  borough  authorities. 
Now,  however,  there  is  no  ground  for  any  of  these  fears. 
Constituted  as  the  larger  proportion  of  the  new  Councils 


are,  and  in  particular  that  of  Westminster — of  the  splendid 
opportunities  of  which  we  spoke  a  fortnight  ago — there  can 
be  no  possible  suggestion  that  they  are  animated  by  a  desire 
to  “  set  class  against  class,”  or  to  subvert  the  existing 
social  and  economic  order.  Whatever  reforms  they  may 
bring  forward  will  be  recognised  by  their  constituents  as 
springing  from  a  simple  desire  to  administer,  in  the  spirit 
intended  by  Parliament,  the  various  powers  conferred 
upon  them.  And  if  they  should  show,  as  we  hope  they 
will,  a  genuine  realisation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  on  which  they  have  entered,  in  regard  to  such 
questions  as  those  of  sanitation  and  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  the  effect  of  their  action  will  be  not  to  throw  the 
well-to-do  classes  into  an  attitude  of  angry  resistance  to 
threatened  “  spoliation,”  but  to  stimulate  and  educate  a 
larger  sense  of  civic  obligation.  Happily,  a  large  number 
of  so-called  “  Moderate,”  Conservative,  or  Unionist  candi¬ 
dates  have  obtained  election  on  programmes  of  a  distinctly 
reforming  character,  and  there  is  every  reason  why,  in 
wielding  the  powers  with  which  they  have  been  entrusted, 
they  should  illustrate  that  liberalisation  of  Conservatism 
which  has  been  one  of  the  best  results  of  the  Unionist 
alliance  in  the  political  sphere. 

That  result  of  the  alliance  would  probably  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  have  ensued,  apart  from  any  individual  influences. 
But  in  so  far  as  there  can  be  any  apportionment  of  the 
shares  due  to  separate  personalities,  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  largest  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain.  A  perusal  of  the  “  Life  ”  of  that  statesman  by 
Miss  Marris,  which  we  reviewed  a  fortnight  ago,  will  not 
only  show  how  conspicuous  was  his  public  part  in  pro¬ 
moting  municipal  reform  in  Birmingham,  but  will  also 
illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  same  cause  can  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  private  and  social  activities.  May  we  not  hope 
that  the  commanding  position  which  the  Unionists  have 
secured  on  the  new  Councils  in  Westminster  and  else¬ 
where  will  be  utilised  by  them,  privately  and  socially,  to 
bring  municipal  questions  before  the  minds  of  all  citizens 
of  leisure,  wealth,  and  culture  as  matters  eminently  worthy 
of  close  and  energetic  attention,  not  only  at  election  times, 
but  year  iD,  year  out  ?  It  is,  in  truth,  only  by  the 
steady  and  intelligent  watching  of  municipal  administra¬ 
tion  that  mischief  can  be  checked  and  efficient  support 
given  to  a  policy  of  well-thought-out  reform.  The 
temper  which  secures  such  enlightened  vigilance  has  yet 
to  be  created  in  most  parts  of  London.  Its  creation  will 
not  be  everywhere  easy,  but  if  the  task  is  resolutely  under¬ 
taken — and  it  is  a  task  in  which  public-spirited  women 
may  give  most  valuable  help — there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  achieved.  It  will  be  further  facilitated 
by  the  acceptance  of  mayoral  office  by  persons  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  A  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against  local  business 
which  has  been  within  the  sphere  of  the  departed  Vestries 
will  probably  have  to  be  struggled  against,  and  in 
dispelling  it  the  accession  of  prestige  to  the  new  Councils 
which  will  ensue  from  the  occupation  of  the  civic  Chair 
by  citizens  whose  name  and  influence  command  the 
respect  of  all  their  neighbours  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
value. 

We  are  by  no  means  sorry  that  in  some  few  important 
boroughs  the  new  Councils  have  “Progressive”  or  Radical 
majorities.  For  some  reason  not  apparent  on  the  surface, 
there  seems  to  be  a  concentration  of  municipal  activity  on 
advanced  lines  in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Thames. 
Battersea,  Southwark,  and  Fulham,  at  any  rate,  have 
“  Progressive”  Councils,  as  well  as  Camberwell,  Bethnal 
Green,  and  Shoreditch  away  from  the  river.  We  hope  that 
fair  play  will  be  given  to  the  new  Councils  in  all  these 
boroughs,  and  the  best  construction  possible  placed  upon 
their  early  efforts  to  fulfil  their  responsibilities.  Onlv  let  it 
be  the  resolute  endeavour  of  the  more  Conservative  Councils 
to  show  from  the  outset  that  the  path  of  municipal  progress 
can  be  pursued  genuinely  and  effectively  on  “  Moderate  ” 
lines.  And  where  the  “  Moderates  ”  are  not  numerically 
predominant,  let  them  make  sober  and  businesslike,  but 
always  resolute  reform  their  watchword.  Thus  they  will 
worthily  attract  “  Independent  ”  support,  and  help  to 
utilise  all  that  is  best  in  “  Progressive  ”  zeal,  while  check¬ 
ing  its  rasher  and  more  intemperate  elements.  Stoke 
Newington,  perhaps,  with  its  entirely  non-partisan 
Council,  may  teach  all  London  something  worth  knowing, 
and  learn  something  in  return. 
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FRANCE,  RUSSIA,  AND  GERMANY. 

HE  visit  of  President  Loubet  to  Lyons  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  of  good  omen  for  the  continued  tranquillity 
of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry.  Although  by  far  the 
best  and  most  honest  Ministry  France  has  had  since  that 
memorable  day  when  Marshal  MacMahon  upset  the 
Ministry  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  Cabinet  of  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  is  of  too  composite  a  character  to  permit  of  the 
feeling  of  confidence  and  complete  mastery  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Relying  for  its  existence  on  the  orthodox  Repub¬ 
licans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  heterodox  Socialists  on 
the  other,  it  finds  the  problem  of  satisfying  both  wings  a 
difficult  task,  as  the  interpellation  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  shows.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
met  that  interpellation  with  his  accustomed  ability,  but 
the  incident  showed  that  the  Ministry  mav  at  any 
moment  be  placed  in  a  very  awkward  corner.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  Lyons  affair,  where  the  President  was 
unveiling  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  President 
Carnot.  M.  Loubet,  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions, 
had  first  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  two  local  bodies  at 
war  with  one  another, — the  Municipal  Council,  which  is 
ultra-Radical,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is 
distinctly  Moderate ;  and  secondly,  he  had  to  receive  and 
acknowledge  a  telegram  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in 
which  the  old  reference  to  the  “  friendly  and  allied 
nations  ”  was  repeated. 

The  extreme  Radicals  and  Socialists  on  whom  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  and  perhaps  President  Loubet  himself 
have  to  rely  in  order  to  combat  reaction,  not  only  objected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet,  they  seem  also  to 
have  disliked  the  Imperial  telegram.  To  tell  the  truth, 
though  in  a  sense  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  seems  a 
logical  outcome  of  the  singular  situation  in  Europe,  the 
glamour  of  that  Alliance  has  somewhat  faded  in  France  ; 
and  while  it  was  never  lustrous  in  the  more  advanced 
political  circles,  it  has  now  become  rather  dim.  Too 
much  attention  must  never  be  paid  to  national  any  more 
than  to  individual  moods,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  take 
any  more  seriously  the  “  slump  ”  in  Russophil  sentiment 
than  we  formerly  took  the  ardent  “  boom.”  France  is  a 
nation  of  varying  moods,  but  she  is  also  a  nation  of 
practical  business  instincts.  She  did  not  enter  into  the 
Russian  understanding  in  order  to  amuse  herself,  but  for 
distinct  practical  ends.  What  many  Frenchmen  seem  to 
question  now  is  whether  those  ends  have  been  or  are 
likely  to  be  achieved. 

What  the  actual  terms  either  of  the  Triple  Alliance  or 
the  Dual  Alliance  are,  not  a  dozen  persons  in  Europe 
really  know.  But  assuming  the  Dual  Alliance  to  be  a 
reality,  what,  we  may  ask,  are  its  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  ?  To  take  the  latter  first,  those  French  people 
who  are  in  the  mood  to  depreciate  it  may  ask  with 
some  reason  what  it  has  done  for  France.  On  the 
face  of  it,  its  principal  result  seems  to  have  been 
the  sinking  of  an  immense  amount  of  French  capital 
in  Russian  loans.  Very  useful  for  Russia,  but  of  what 
particular  advantage  to  France  ?  The  Russian  side  of 
the  Alliance  seems  very  practical,  the  French  side  more 
sentimental.  Russia  is  building  railways  and  populating 
Siberia  out  of  the  enormous  savings  of  French  shop¬ 
keepers  and  peasants.  It  is  the  crow  and  the  turkey  over 
again,  and  the  Slav  is  securing  the  more  valuable  bird. 
The  purely  political  question  of  an  Alliance  between  a 
democratic  Republic  and  an  Autocracy  reinforces  this 
business  consideration.  France  is  the  most  western  of  all 
Western  Powers ;  she  has  given  to  the  world  the  very 
ideas  on  which  Western  institutions  are  founded.  There 
is  not  a  community  in  Western  Europe  or  America,  no 
matter  how  imperfect  its  practice,  in  which  the  “rights  of 
man  ”  doctrine  is  not  more  or  less  implicitly  believed  in. 
But  Russia  is  but  half  Western  ;  she  has  one  foot  in  the 
Orient,  she  has  appai*entlv  no  liking  for  Western  institu¬ 
tions,  and  she  opposes  to  French  agnosticism  an  almost 
fanatical  belief. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  logic  of  the  European 
political  situation,  which  demands  a  Franco-Russian 
rapprochement,  is  cancelled  by  the  utter  divergence 
existing  between  the  two  Powers.  But  a  glance  deeper 
will  show  that  each  gains  a  solid  advantage  in  the  shape 
of  security.  Both  Russia  and  France  need  peace  of  all 
things, — France  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  her  great 


debacle,  Russia  to  develop  her  immense  internal  resources. 
Germany  threatens  either  singly,  but  is  harmless  against 
the  two  when  allied.  Few  can  doubt  what  the  result  of 
another  Franco-German  War  would  be  ;  and  while  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Russia  would  prove  ultimately  as 
invulnerable  as  before,  yet  such  damage  might  be  inflicted 
on  her  by  Germany  that  her  development  might  be  thrown 
back  half  a  century,  and  her  incipient  industrial  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  nations  might  be  practically  destroyed. 
By  means  of  that  secret  parchment  known  as  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance,  whatever  its  actual  contents,  a  cheap 
insurance  has  been  secured  by  both  Powers. 

The  comedy  of  the  European  situation  is  that,  while 
armaments  are  growing  every  day,  the  two  Alliances 
have  produced  a  stalemate.  Never  before  was  such  a 
singular  issue  brought  about.  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy  first  made  an  Alliance  against  possible  dangers 
from  France  and  Russia.  Then  France  and  Russia  made 
an  Alliance  against  the  designs,  actual  or  possible,  of 
this  Dreibund.  But  while  the  two  rival  Alliances  are  in 
full  vigour  (or  are,  at  least,  supposed  to  be  so),  the  chief 
party  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  Germany,  ostentatiously 
cultivates  the  friendship  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  Dual 
Alliance,  Russia,  the  Emperor  obviously  adhering  to  the 
Russophil  policy  laid  down  both  by  William  I.  and 
Prince  Bismarck.  In  this  way  Germany  secures  two 
objects, — she  becomes  the  chief  pivot  of  the  European 
system,  and  she  is  enabled  to  mediate  in  a  way  between 
France  and  Russia.  It  is  an  astute  and  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  policy,  to  proclaim  yourself  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  an  ostensible  rival,  thereby  to  keep  the  peace  with 
another  rival,  and  all  the  while  to  maintain  an  Alliance 
for  protection  against  those  very  two  potentially  hostile 
Powers.  But  that  is  the  actual  line  taken  by  German 
diplomacy,  and  its  success  can  hardly  add  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  felt  in  France  over  the  Alliance  with  Russia. 
This  singular  condition  of  things,  however,  contrives  at 
great  cost,  and  by  a  roundabout  method,  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  it  is  therefore  likely  to  be  upheld 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  would  be  the  possible  advent 
to  power  in  France  of  a  “  Nationalist  ”  Ministry  which 
would  call  on  Russia  to  do  something  to  prove  the  reality 
of  her  Alliance  that  would  precipitate  trouble.  We  may 
all  hope  that  that  is  a  very  remote  contingency. 


THE  COAL  PROBLEM. 

AS  we  stand  now  upon  the  threshold  of  the  cold 
weather,  the  problem  of  last  winter,  largely  for 
gotten  in  the  summer  months,  makes  new  demands  on 
our  attention.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  question 
which  touches  more  nearly  all  classes  of  society 
and  all  British  interests  than  this  of  coal.  It  has  its 
Imperial  and  international  aspect  where  it  is  mixed  up 
with  high  questions  of  State,  and  it  makes  itself  felt  in 
the  economy  of  the  poor  and  the  supply  of  the  simplest 
necessaries  of  life.  There  have  been  many  occasions 
before  when  the  price  of  coal  rose  high,  as  in  1873,  but  a 
rise  has  rarely  been  attended  with  so  much  doleful  prog¬ 
nostication  as  was  to  be  heard  last  winter.  To  many  It 
seemed  that  the  price  might  go  on  rising  indefinitely  till 
famine  should  face  the  poor,  for  it  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  very  conditions  of  national  greatness. 
The  rise  in  price,  it  was  argued,  depends  upon  the 
enormous  new  consumption  of  coal  in  certain  industries, 
and  upon  the  amount  exported  abroad.  If  we  limit  the 
first,  we  throw  many  out  of  work  and  deprive  our¬ 
selves  of  a  source  of  national  wealth  ;  if  we  limit  the 
second,  we  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the  shipping  trade, 
and  handicap  ourselves  seriously  in  the  race  for  commer¬ 
cial  supremacy.  There  are  other  countries  beside  our  own 
which  have  coal  to  export,  and  if  we  put  restrictions  upon 
our  own  export  we  must  resign  certain  markets  to  the 
United  States.  On  this  argument,  we  must  face  one 
or  other  of  two  evils :  either  cripple  our  industries 
and  commerce,  or  accept  dear  coal  as  a  necessary 
burden  of  which  the  price  may  rise  to  any  extrava¬ 
gant  height.  To  us  the  panic  seems  unfounded 
and  unreasonable.  Much  of  the  present  expenditure  of 
coal  in  manufacture  is  due  to  old-fashioned  machinery, 
which  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  extension  of  electricity 
to  certain  industries  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
electricity  means  in  any  case  a  saving  of  coal.  The  in- 
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creased  export  has  only  a  distant  connection  with  the  rise 
in  price,  for  it  seems  clear  that  the  annual  production  of 
coal  and  the  annual  export  may  rise  and  sink  without 
more  than  a  trivial  influence  upon  the  price  for  con¬ 
sumers.  Much  was  due  last  winter  to  the  action  of  the 
railway  companies  in  providing  few  facilities  for  the  rapid 
transit  of  coal  and  charging  rates  which,  as  compared,  for 
example,  with  the  United  States,  were  exorbitant,  a 
necessity  which  was  due  in  turn  to  the  defective  plant 
still  in  use  on  many  lines,  and  particularly  to  the  anti¬ 
quated  style  of  waggons.  The  advance  in  price  was 
partly  natural,  but  largely  artificial,  and  due  to  temporary 
and  local  causes.  Nevertheless  the  popular  uneasiness 
remains,  and  the  reflection  that  we  must  either  limit  our 
export,  or  face  an  endless  rise  in  prices  would  be  so 
serious  if  it  had  any  foundation  that  it  is  worth  while 
looking  into  it. 

Coal  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  commercial  supremacy,  for 
in  addition  to  home  consumption  we  are  the  middlemen 
and  carriers  of  the  world’s  coal  trade.  We  have,  then,  to 
fear  the  exploitation  of  the  great  foreign  coalfields  as  the 
beginning  of  rivalry,  for  if  coal  could  be  exported  from 
foreign  coalfields  in  foreign  ships  at  a  cheaper  rate  we 
should  lose  our  markets  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  the  richest  foreign  coalfields 
are  so  far  from  the  coast  as  to  make  any  export  on  a 
great  scale  a  matter  of  extreme  costliness,  and  as  we, 
in  possession  of  a  scattered  Empire,  have  not  only  large 
foreign  coalfields  of  our  own,  but  a  monopoly  of  the 
facilities  for  supplying  less-favoured  places,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  Power  which  should  be  able  seriously  to 
outsell  us.  The  matter  of  the  export  from  Britain  itself,  as 
we  have  said,  does  not  seem  really  to  effect  a  rise  in  prices, 
and  the  exploitation  of  foreign  coalfields  would  not  seem 
to  endanger  gravely  our  commercial  monopoly.  But  in 
this  growth  of  coal  production  abroad,  is  there  no  possible 
limit  to  a  rise  of  prices  at  home  ?  If  we  look  at  a  map  of 
the  world,  we  shall  see  coalfields  of  extraordinary  richness 
in  India,  in  China  and  Japan,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  Canada.  China  and  Japan, 
as  New  South  Wales  knows  to  its  cost,  both  possess  fields 
of  the  highest  value,  which  they  are  beginning  to  work, 
sufficiently  at  least  for  home  consumption.  In  Tonquin 
the  coal  industry  is  the  chief  one  in  the  colony,  and  in 
addition  it  possesses  a  variety  of  steam  coal  in  great 
quantities.  India  has  coal  which  is  probably  the  cheapest 
in  the  world,  costing  at  the  pit-mouth  little  over  4s.  a  ton. 
The  United  States  coalfields,  rich  as  they  are,  are  mostly 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  but  in  spite  of  natural 
disadvantages  its  great  cheapness  at  the  pit  and  the  low 
rates  of  transit  may  soon  make  it  a  dangerous  rival  in  the 
European  market.  In  Canada,  and  especially  in  Cape 
Breton,  coal  can  be  produced  in  large  quantities  with 
wonderful  cheapness,  and  in  parts  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
there  are  deposits  so  rich  that  they  might  supply  the 
world  for  centuries.  If,  then,  at  some  future  date  foreign 
coalfields  are  to  be  so  developed  as  to  enter  seriously  into 
competition  with  European,  some  limit  would  be  found 
for  the  ominous  rise  of  prices.  The  limit  exists  at 
present,  but  so  far  the  price  has  not  risen  to  those 
altitudes  where  it  would  be  cheaper  to  import  from 
abroad.  And  this  is  due  to  one  fact  alone,  the 
prevailing  difficulties  of  transport.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  cheaper  abroad ;  the  seams  are  in  many  places 
nearer  the  surface;  in  the  United  States,  where  the  fields 
lie  far  from  the  sea,  the  cost  of  inland  transit 
is  small.  But  with  the  exportation  by  sea  difficulties 
enter.  Till  ships  are  built  capable  of  carrying  a  larger 
cargo,  the  cost  of  export  from,  say,  the  Malay  Archipelago 
will  always  be  greater  than  the  most  fancy  price  which 
makes  the  British  householder  despair.  For  ourselves, 
we  believe  that  in  the  process  of  years  such  import  from 
abroad  may  be  a  necessity,  and  a  class  of  vessels  will  be 
built  to  meet  the  trade.  There  will  be  difficulties  to 
face,  for  such  a  trade  would  demand  a  high  freightage, 
seeing  that  in  most  cases  there  would  be  a  full  cargo  only 
one  way.  But,  in  any  case,  the  possibility  will  impose  a 
clear  limit  upon  the  rise  of  prices  for  the  British  con¬ 
sumer,  apart  from  the  many  other  causes  which  work  to 
the  same  end. 

To  sum  up  our  remarks  on  this  wide  subject,  we  believe 
that  the  recent  high  price  of  coal  is  due  chiefly  to  three 
causes, — the  industrial  activity  which  makes  use  of 


greater  quantities,  the  increased  export,  and  the  cost  of 
inland  transit  by  rail.  The  first  cause,  we  believe,  will 
be  largely  nullified  by  the  growing  use  of  electricity.  The 
second  seems  to  have  a  comparatively  slight  effect,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  not  a  thing  which  we  can  remedy  without 
compensating  disadvantages.  The  third  is  a  matter  which 
calls  loudly  for  reform,  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
railway  companies  themselves  to  remedy  it,  for  the  high 
price  of  coal  to  which  they  contribute  must  result  in  an 
increase  of  their  own  working  costs.  Meantime  there  is 
always  the  ultimate  check  upon  an  advance  in  price  in  the 
growing  exploitation  of  foreign  coalfields,  and  in  the 
possibility  of  a  time  when  a  class  of  vessels  will  be  created 
which  will  so  reduce  the  cost  of  transit  as  to  allow 
imported  coal  to  compete  with  our  native  product.  It 
is  not  perhaps  a  cheering  prospect  for  the  British  coal- 
owner,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  the  British  consumer.  It 
will  in  no  way  harm,  but  rather  assist,  our  shipbuilding 
trade,  though  the  tramp  coaler  will  go  out  of  existence. 
Nor  need  it  touch  our  commerce,  for  whereas  now  we 
export,  at  some  future  time  we  shall  import,  and  since  our 
facilities  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  Power,  our 
carrying  trade  may  benefit  by  the  exploitation.  And  it 
is  worth  noting  that  many  of  the  richest  fields  are  in 
our  own  Colonies  ;  so  that  if  the  balance  is  to  be  redressed, 
the  means  of  redress  may  come  from  within  the  limits  of 
the  Empire. 


THE  NUMBERS  AND  THE  POVERTY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

IT  is  hard  for  any  one  who  reads  the  book  which  Mr. 

Fisher  Unwin  has  just  published  upon  the  Jews  of 
London  to  refrain  from  asking  why  the  Jews  are  less  than 
eight  hundred  millions,  and  why  they  are  as  a  nation  the 
poorest  of  all  the  white  peoples.  Mr.  C.  Russell  and  Mr. 
H.  S.  Lewis,  whose  essays  make  up  the  book,  are  both  of 
them  qualified  observers,  and  they  both  of  them,  like  all 
others  who  have  discussed  the  subject,  affirm  that  the  Jews 
are  to  an  exceptional  degree  a  healthy  people,  that  celibacy 
among  them  is  most  unusual,  and  that  Jewish  mothers  are 
remarkable  for  their  large  families.  Moreover,  the  children 
are  carefully  nursed,  and  affectionately  brought  up,  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  found  to-day  in  India  also,  and  which  tend 
to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  a  race.  Yet  it  is  as  certain  as 
anything  of  the  kind  can  be  that  the  Jews  increase  in  numbers 
but  slowly,  that  they  have  taken  fifteen  hundred  years  to 
double  their  strength,  and  that  their  total  numbers  in  the 
world  do  not  exceed  at  the  outside  eight  millions.  If  they 
had  multiplied  like  Anglo-Saxons,  or  Germans,  or  Slavs  of 
the  present  day,  they  would  exceed  eight  hundred  millions ; 
and  what  is  it  that  has  kept  them  down  ?  The  usual  answer 
is  oppression ;  but  have  they  ever  been  more  oppressed  than 
the  Irish,  who  in  the  last  century  increased  from  two  millions 
to  eight,  or  the  population  of  Russia  under  serfage,  whose 
rate  of  increase  must  have  been  rapid,  or  the  negroes  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  who  doubled  their  numbers  in  a 
century?  They  have  never  been  much  worse  fed  than  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  they  have  never  been  visited  with  any 
specially  destructive  epidemics.  So  far  as  is  known  the 
rate  of  mortality  common  among  them  is  the  usual  rate 
of  those  among  whom  they  live,  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  Psalmist’s  early  attempt  to  define  the  duration 
of  life  has  ever  since  been  falsified.  They  live,  apart 
from  accident,  to  seventy,  or,  if  they  are  unusually  strong, 
to  eighty,  just  as  they  did  in  his  time,  and  as  the  healthy 
races  have  done  ever  since.  The  notion  that  all  intellectual 
classes  fade  gradually  away,  the  constant  exercise  of  the  brain 
tending  to  sterility,  has  many  facts  to  support  it ;  but  though 
the  Jews  as  a  body  are  intelligent,  they  have  hardly  reached 
the  level  at  which  that  law  is  supposed  to  operate.  An  idea 
current  among  the  Jews  themselves,  that  an  unusual  proportion 
of  daughters  are  born  to  them,  is  plausible,  for  that  must  be 
the  tendency  among  the  polygamous  families  of  mankind,  or 
that  evil  system  could  not  continue ;  but  there  is  no  statistical 
evidence  of  the  fact,  while  they  have  ceased  for  ages  to  be 
polygamists.  No  one  tells  us  in  any  country  of  any  great 
body  of  Jewish  spinsters  marriageable  but  unmarried.  The 
best  explanation,  we  conceive,  is  that  the  Jews  multiply  at  the 
normal  rate  of  the  Semitic  tribes,  which  is  certainly  less  than 
the  present  rate  among  Anglo-Saxons,  Germans,  or  Slavs 
(that  rate  is  probably  a  temporary  spurt  produced  by  unknown 
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conditions,  for  it  has  no  warrant  in  their  previous  history), 
hut  that  the  fact  is  concealed  Ly  a  leakage  the  extent  of  which 
they  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  Although  they  are 
splendidly  enduring,  and  meet  all  forms  of  oppression  for  the 
sake  of  conversion  with  a  dour  non  possumus,  they  have 
also  an  assimilating  instinct  which  induces  them  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  characteristics  of  the  race 
among  whom  they  live;  and  the  moment,  therefore,  that 
oppression  is  relaxed  they  tend  to  glide  into  the  body  of 
the  population.  They  first  become  secularists  and  give  them¬ 
selves  up  to  “  getting  on,”  then  they  grow  impatient  of  the 
confining  restrictions  which  their  law  imposes,  and  then  they 
disappear  into  the  general  community.  Mr.  C.  Russell 
declares  that  in  England  this  process  is  so  incessant  and  so 
rapid  that  in  no  long  time  the  English  Jews  will  as  a  people 
disappear,  and  though  we  think  with  his  collaborator,  Mr.  H. 
S.  Lewis,  that  this  is  an  exaggeration,  and  that  various  causes 
will  always  preserve  to  the  Jews  a  faithful  remnant,  we  believe 
that  the  main  thesis  is  true,  and  that  no  race  which  does  not 
persecute  them  need  fear  the  over-multiplication  of  the  Jews. 
They  have  eaten  out  no  people,  and  they  will  eat  none  out. 
There  will  as  time  goes  on  be  much  admixture  of  Jewish 
blood  among  all  white  peoples,  indeed  there  is  much  already  ; 
but  it  is  probable  on  the  evidence  that  this  will  be  no  source 
of  deterioration.  The  race  brings  to  the  nations  a  certain 
intellectual  quickness  which  the  Aryan  greatly  needs,  great 
though  rather  cynical  sense,  an  occasional  but  decided  power 
of  dreaming  great  dreams,  and  a  power  of  endurance  which  is 
not  to  be  despised.  We  could  tolerate  a  good  many  John 
Brights. 

The  tenable  and  persistent  poverty  of  the  Jew  is  much 
more  difficult  to  account  for.  His  average  of  intelligence  is 
distinctly  higher  than  that  of  the  races  among  whom  he 
lives,  so  distinctly  that  Jewish  boys  in  London  educated 
in  Christian  schools  have  been  known  to  forego  prizes 
they  might  have  won  because  they  found  that  the 
hostility  aroused  by  their  constant  success  had  become 
intolerable.  They  are  among  the  most  industrious  of 
mankind,  working  if  permitted  for  hours  which  excite  the 
wrath  of  Trade-Unions,  and  this  even  when  they  are  badly 
paid.  They  spend  in  proportion  to  their  rivals  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  on  food,  they  never  drink,  and  they  devote  themselves 
to  getting  on  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  ’  and  a  remorseless 
energy  which  their  strongest  advocates  characterise  as 
debasing.  They  save  money  too.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
probably  wrong  in  attributing  to  the  whole  people  that 
“  faculty  of  accumulation  ”  which  has  marked  individuals  and 
families  of  the  race,  for  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  instinct 
for  gambling  which  seems  inherent  in  the  majority  of  them, 
and  is  admitted  by  the  keenest  observers  among  themselves ; 
but  still  they  love  to  hoard  and  to  become  rich.  They  do  not 
become  rich,' however.  The  mass  of  them  all  over  the  world 
are  horribly  poor.  Even  in  countries  like  England  and 
France  the  work  of  their  relief  committees  never  ceases,  and 
in  the  East  of  Europe  they  have  difficulty  in  keeping  them¬ 
selves  alive,  and  sink  from  sheer  poverty  into  a  squalor  which 
disgusts  their  neighbours  and  is  the  despair  of  local  philan¬ 
thropists.  It  is  all  oppression,  we  are  told ;  but  who  oppresses 
them  here?  And  even  here  the  fact  that  the  Jews  are 
very  poor  is  patent  to  any  one  who  has  ever  visited 
Whitechapel.  Now  why  is  that  ?  The  most  plausible 
explanation  is  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  and 
that  as  the  Jews  do  not  own  a  country  they  have  no 
estate  from  which  to  dig  out  general  prosperity.  That, 
however,  is  not  very  convincing.  Outside  Russia,  at  all 
events,  the  Jews  enjoy  a  share  of  any  estate  any  people  has, 
and  ought  with  their  industry,  their  sobriety,  and  their  saving 
habits  to  be  universally  prosperous.  They  are  not,  and  why 
they  are  not  is  a  problem  through  which  after  much  study  we 
can  see  our  way  but  dimly.  We  suppose,  however,  that  the 
ultimate  explanation  is  something  like  this.  The  universal 
and  deep  poverty  of  the  masses  of  mankind,  which  has  existed 
in  all  ages,  in  all  climates,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the 
industrious  races  suffering  from  it  nearly  as  much  as  the  care¬ 
less  races,  seems  to  point  to  a  general  cause,  which  can  only 
be  that  the  world  does  not  really  produce  quite  enough  to  go 
round,  that  only  individuals  or  classes  can  have  sufficient 
to  be  comfortable,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  total 
produce,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  majority,  when 


divided  is  for  each  household  very  little  indeed.  If  that 
is  true — and  it  must  be  partially  true — we  do  not  know 
that  the  Jews  are  much  worse  off  than  other  peoples.  In 
many  countries  they  regard  evidences  of  poverty  as  protec¬ 
tions  against  envy  and  exactions,  and  even  in  Whitechapel,  we 
are  told,  it  is  unwise  for  lookers-on  to  confound  apparent 
squalor  with  real  want.  The  Jews,  in  fact,  only  share  that 
common  lot  of  humanity  which  is  an  eternal  perplexity  to  the 
benevolent,  but  which  seems  to  be  enforced  by  some  Lawgiver 
stronger  than  Kings.  This  explanation  is  sufficing  so  far  a3 
it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  quite  far  enough,  for  the  industrial 
qualities  ought  to  raise  him  universally  above  the  common 
lot.  They  fail  to  do  so  to  an  inexplicable  degree,  and  we  can 
only  guess  without  proof  that  a  race  which  declines  to  plough 
really  rejects  a  source  of  prosperity  more  effective  and  durable 
than  we  always  perceive,  or  that  the  Jews,  as  Asiatics,  share 
in  the  unexplained  weakness  which  has  throughout  history 
prevented  the  tribes  of  Asia  from  reaping  the  full  benefit  of 
their  marvellous  economic  resources.  If  the  Chinese  with 
their  superb  industry  remain  at  least  twice  as  poor  as  they 
need  be,  why  should  not  the  J ews  ? 


GERMAN  CHARACTERISTICS. 

THE  intelligence  from  China  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
German  officers  towards  the  Chinese  is  apt  to  come  as  a 
shock  to  humane  minds.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  letters  written  by  German  soldiers  which  show  that  the 
commands  of  the  Emperor  are  being  literally  carried  out  in 
China.  We  all  recollect  that  the  Kaiser  ordered  his  faithful 
troops  to  act  as  the  Huns  did  many  centuries  ago, — not, 
indeed,  literally,  but  in  a  like  spirit.  This  attitude  of  mind 
is  characteristic,  we  will  not  say  of  German,  but  of  Prussian 
politics,  which  are  and  have  been  frankly  based  on  the 
Machiavellian  doctrine  of  creating  the  sensation  of  fear.  You 
can  rule,  said  the  great  Florentine,  by  affection  or  by  terror ;  if 
you  cannot  make  use  of  the  former,  you  must  use  the  latter 
method. 

This  doctrine  has  generally  been  held  by  the  North 
Germans,  and  it  was  never  more  in  vogue  there  than  it  is 
now.  The  stern  discipline  of  generations  has  impressed  itself 
on  the  mind  and  character  of  the  people,  and  the  very  difficulty 
involved  in  making  the  German  nation  has  rendered  the 
famous  advice  of  Machiavelli  the  more  dear  to  the  German 
mind.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  we  are  all 
ready  to  make  unusual  sacrifices  in  proportion  as  the  end  we 
have  in  view  is  the  more  difficult  of  attainment.  The  end  of 
German  unity  was  one  specially  difficult  of  attainment.  For 
centimes  Germany  had  been  as  truly  a  “  geographical  expres¬ 
sion  ”  as  was  Italy  according  to  Metternicli.  Germany  had 
been  partly  a  rather  shadowy  Imperial  Power,  assumed 
successor  of  the  Roman  Empire,  partly  a  series  of  free  cities 
with  a  very  noble  and  splendid  civic  life,  partly  a  number  of 
feudal  States,  partly  ecclesiastical  principalities.  It  was  divided 
by  the  Reformation  into  Protestants  and  Catholics, whose  enmity 
precipitated  the  Thirty  Years’  War, — a  war  from  the  terrible- 
effects  of  which  Germany  only  recovered  about  the  middle  of  our 
century.  The  attempt  at  unity  under  the  Confederation  fell 
through  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and 
it  was  not  till  1870,  after  generations  of  incoherence,  that  a 
united  Germany  was  really  made.  Such  an  effort  seemed, 
and  was,  prodigious,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  when 
once  the  aim  was  reached,  that  aim  seemed  to  justify  any 
means. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  utter  lack  of  German  public  spirit 
which  (outside  the  Court  of  Frederick  the  Great)  characterised 
the  Germany  of  the  last  century,  gave  way  to  the  vigorous 
patriotism  and  ilfipi;  of  our  own  time.  Lessing  said  quite 
plainly  that  he  was  not  a  patriot.  Goethe  said  that  he  did  not 
know  what  patriotism  meant  and  was  glad  to  be  without  it. 
Kant  was  more  interested  in  the  French  Revolutiou  than  in 
anything  Prussian.  Compare  this  attitude  with  that  of  to¬ 
day,  when  the  sense  of  German  unity  and  greatness  seems  to 
dominate  all  minds,  and  to  have  created  a  megalomania 
which  is  admittedly  a  typical  German  product.  This  feeling 
has  been  carried  into  German  political  philosophy,  where 
theories  as  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  State  have  been  con¬ 
structed  which  are  wholly  incompatible  with  essential  ideas 
of  human  liberty.  There  can  be  no  question  that  an  ardent 
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faith  in  Pan-Germanism,  and  in  the  inherent  virtues  and  powers 
of  the  German  people,  is  now  erected  into  a  fundamental  belief 
in  Geimany. 

This  sense  of  German  prowess  and  attainment  has  carried 
with  it  many  inevitable  implications.  The  old  Germany  was 
simple  and  domestic,  the  new  is  lavish  and  collectivist, — by 
which  we  do  not  intend  to  refer  to  its  widespread  Socialism, 
but  to  the  encroachment  of  its  collective  over  its  private 
life.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  more  rapid  transformation 
has  ever  occurred  in  human  history  than  that  which  has 
changed  German  life  since  the  Empire.  Max  Muller  told, 
in  a  very  interesting  way,  the  story  of  his  native  town, 
Dessau,  in  his  early  days, — the  simple  musical  parties,  the 
homely  gatherings  of  highly  cultured  people.  The  Dessau  of 
that  time,  as  he  admitted,  is  now  practically  extinct.  The 
huge  modern  German  city  with  its  miles  of  “  flats,”  its 
brilliant  cafes,  its  splendid  city  halls  and  railway  stations, 
has  taken  its  place,  and  the  old  German  simplicity  of  life 
appears  to  be  fading  away.  Contentment  and,  we  fear,  the 
old  deep  German  piety  have  declined,  and  the  old  optimism 
which  showed  itself  in  the  “classic”  German  philosophy  has 
given  place  to  theories  born  either  of  absolutism  or  anarchy, 
but  in  either  case  having  their  root  in  a  materialism  unknown 
to  the  earlier  Germany.  This  materialism  has  expressed 
itself  with  immense  power,  alike  in  war,  trade,  and  science,  and 
it  is  always  directed  by  high  intelligence.  But  it  has  made 
of  the  typical  German  a  being  more  respected  than  loved, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  the  German  megalomania 
which,  extended  through  the  nation,  makes  even  of  a  German 
country  stationmaster  a  kind  of  little  Moltke,  acting  as 
though  the  whole  weight  and  dignity  of  the  Empire  rested 
upon  his  shoulders. 

This  produces  some  external  traits  not  very  pleasant  to  the 
traveller  in  Germany.  The  officialism  of  France  and  Italy  is 
counterbalanced  by  pleasant  personal  qualities  among  the 
average  people.  Far  from  entering  into  the  official  spirit,  one 
is  apt  to  find  French  and  Italians  often  revealing  against  it  a 
resentment  as  great  as  one's  own.  But  in  Germany  the 
average  man  identifies  himself  with  the  average  official,  both 
conspiring  to  impress  one  with  the  idea  of  a  powerful,  vast, 
strident  Empire.  We  speak  now  more  especially  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  ;  the  South  German  is  a  different  and  more  human  type, 
not  associated  so  closely  with  dominating  power.  But  North 
and  Prussianised  Germany  has  been  so  completely  under  the 
authority  of  the  drill-sergeant,  so  hypnotised  by  the  generations 
of  Hohenzollern  influence,  that  the  military  and  bureaucratic 
spirit  has  produced  a  certain  “mechanism  in  mind  and 
morals  ”  (to  use  a  well-known  phrase)  which  is  just  a  little 
apt  to  set  one’s  teeth  grating.  You  feel  that  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  people,  of  a  people  worthy  of  respect  as 
regards  the  material,  and,  in  some  ways,  the  purely  intellec¬ 
tual,  aspects  of  life.  But  you  ask  yourself  whether  that 
greatness  has  not  been  dearly  bought  in  respect  of  the  lighter 
side  of  life,  of  its  affections,  its  pure  spontaneity.  One  is  apt 
to  recall  the  famous  criticism  of  Aristotle  on  Plato ;  may  not 
an  imposing  uniformity  have  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
real  unity  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  one  feels  that  a  veiy  sriong  bond  con¬ 
nects  German  with  German,  in  spite  of  political  differences. 
One  associates  civil  war  with  the  so-called  Latin  peoples,  and 
suspects  that,  even  in  the  presence  of  an  external  foe,  French¬ 
man  might  fly  at  the  throat  of  Frenchman,  or  Spaniard  at  the 
throat  of  Spaniard,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  But  there  is 
a  strong  cementing  power  in  Germany,  there  are  strong  lead¬ 
ing  motives,  there  is  a  deep  underlying  affection,  made  the 
more  deep  by  a  sense  of  past  divisions  and  of  the  immense 
sacrifices  made  to  bridge  them  over.  We  expect,  therefore, 
the  unity  of  Germany  to  remain  as  a  solid  fact,  especially 
when  the  reign  of  materialism,  which  has  bitten  so  deep  into 
German  life,  shall  have  yielded  to  those  nobler  influences 
which  we  associate  with  the  homely  Germany  of  the  past. 


THE  LONDON  WORKING  MAN. 

HE  country  labourer  seldom  gets  the  credit  for  half  the 
excellent  qualities  he  possesses,  but  he  has  every  year 
enlisted  more  of  the  interest  and  respect  of  the  rest  of  the 
public.  There  is  another  very  distinctive  type  of  wage-earner 
whose  development  and  progress  receive  less  attention  than 
they  deserve.  We  allude  to  that  excellent  citizen,  the  London 


working  man.  Take  out  of  London  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional,  commercial,  and  official  classes,  with  their  servants 
and  tradespeople,  and  it  would  still  remain  the  greatest 
industrial  city  in  Europe.  It  manufactures  almost  eveiy 
article  in  daily  use,  from  matches  to  ironclads.  In  addition, 
the  railway  systems  of  which  it  is  the  centre  and  the  carrying 
trades  are  ever  increasing.  The  men  who  work  in  these 
factories,  wharves,  and  railway  yards  are  enough  in  number 
to  people  a  third-class  State.  With  little  leisure,  but  with  a 
fairly  high  standard  of  comfort,  and  enjoying  chances  for 
exchanging  ideas  and  receiving  new  ones  unequalled  in  any 
other  industrial  centre,  they  have  acquired  and  transmit 
characteristics  of  habit  and  thought  sufficiently  marked  to 
distinguish  them  from  any  other  class  of  workmen.  They 
are  the  Cockneys  in  the  good  and  old  sense  of  the  word, 
the  men  who  make  the  London  crowd,  the  class  to  whom 
the  great  city  stands  not  as  a  mere  place  of  business,  but  as  a 
home,  and  almost  a  country. 

The  Continental  papers,  which  know  nothing  whatever 
about  them,  have  recently  discovered  that  the  Londoners  of 
this  class  are  “  degenerates,”  and  the  vituperative  Boer  carre* 
spondent  of  the  Times  who  signs  himself  “  P.  S.,”  when 
taking  up  his  parable  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  set  out  all 
their  alleged  defects,  physical  and  mental,  in  words  picked 
from  a  rich  vocabulary  of  malice  and  spite.  The  war  has 
shown  “  P.  S.”  not  oxdy  the  danger  of  prophesying  before  you 
know,  but  the  risk  of  too  precise  invective.  The  rank-and-file 
of  the  London  people  have  shown  at  the  war  itself  courage, 
endurance,  physical  strength,  good  temper,  and  self-restraint. 
At  home,  under  the  successive  misfortunes  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  they  were  neither  depressed  nor  demonstrative. 
They  never  lost  their  heads,  nor  did  they  show  any  wish  to 
use  the  power  of  organisation  which  is  one  of  their  special 
creations  to  put  pressure  on  any  person  or  party.  The  Conti¬ 
nental  critics,  who  daily  impress  on  their  readers,  in  papers 
mainly  printed  in  capital  cities,  that  our  London  population 
is  degenerate,  must  have  in  view  for  comparison  the  corre¬ 
sponding  classes  in  their  own  capitals.  Where,  we  may  well 
ask,  will  they  find  a  better  one  ?  Not  in  Paris,  or  Madrid,  or 
Berlin,  or  Yienna.  The  main  defect  of  the  London  workmen 
is  their  want  of  frugality.  In  this  they  are  unlike,  not  only  the 
Continental  city  artisans,  but  even  those  of  Leeds  or  Lanca¬ 
shire.  They  are  intensely  industrious  and  eager  for  work.  They 
delight  in  “  overtime  ”  with  its  overpressure  and  higher  scale 
of  pay.  But  they  rarely  save  money,  and  scarcely  ever  rise 
to  be  employers  of  labour  on  a  large  scale  themselves.  In 
Leeds  or  Bolton  the  rank-and-file  of  labour  are  like  the 
privates  of  the  French  Empire,  each  of  whom  carried 
potentially  a  Field-Marshal’s  baton  in  his  knapsack.  Every 
“hand”  knows  that  he  may  possibly  end  as  a  master.  That 
idea  does  not  form  part  of  the  current  ambitions  of  the 
London  artisan,  though  all  clerks  and  shop  employes  of  the 
Metropolis  feel  that  some  day  they  may  have  a  “  concern  ”  of 
their  own.  Their  want  of  frugality  mainly  affects  themselves. 
Their  social  qualities  in  relation  to  one  another  and  to  other 
classes  in  London  can  scarcely  be  praised  enough.  As  a  class 
they  are  good-natured  and  kindly  in  matters  great  and  small. 
They  are  good  neighbours  to  each  other  when  prosperous,  and 
helpful  and  thoughtful  to  those  of  their  acquaintance  who  are 
ill  or  out  of  work.  They  are  so  little  quarrelsome  that  people 
who  take  short  cuts  daily  through  very  poor  working  men’s 
quarters,  in  lanes  and  alleys,  may  not  witness  a  “  row  ”  or  a 
serious  difference  in  many  years.  They  learn  toleration  and 
forbearance  when  children  in  the  general  playground  of  the 
street,  and  scarcely  ever  forget  it.  The  children  themselves, 
in  the  close  proximity  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
provocative  of  disagreement,  seldom  fight  or  disagree.  During 
fifteen  years  of  fairly  close  observation  of  the  London  working 
classes,  in  a  Metropolitan  division  which  contains  some  thirty 
thousand  of  them,  the  writer  has  never  seen  a  fight  between 
their  children,  and  only  one  between  men,  and  they,  as  a 
looker-on  contemptuously  remarked,  “  were  not  fighting  hard 
enough  to  keep  themselves  warm.”  The  two,  who  were  river 
labourers,  were  allowed  to  settle  their  differences  in  due  form 
and  with  all  proper  ceremonial ;  but  the  children  who  were 
looking  on  were  sent  away  into  another  street.  This  good 
nature  of  the  Cockneys  towards  individuals  merges  into  a 
general  good  nature  towards  the  world  at  large,  and  also  finds 
a  natural  expression  in  good  manners.  The  former  is  very 
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strikingly  shown  in  the  general  behaviour  of  the  London 
crowd  to  the  women  and  children  who  form  a  large  part  in 
any  concourse  of  the  sightseeing  order.  The  men  will  pick 
up  children  who  tumble  down,  help  up  a  woman  into  a  good 
place  to  see  from,  and  refrain  from  making  their  neighbours 
uncomfortable  if  they  can  avoid  it.  A  Glasgow  or  Man¬ 
chester  crowd  is  far  less  considerate.  It  was  matter  of  com¬ 
plaint  at  a  recent  declaration  of  the  poll  in  the  latter  city 
that  those  who  were  unable  to  see  conveniently  stood  on  other 
people’s  feet  in  order  to  gain  an  inch  or  so  in  height.  Con¬ 
sideration  and  politeness,  and  not  a  little  wit  when  they  are 
not  overdriven,  are  the  common  possessions  of  nearly  all  the 
respectable  London  workmen,  both  among  themselves  and 
when  with  strangers. 

The  Daily  Mail  recently  described  the  scene  every  morning 
at  5.30  a.m.  in  the  workman's  train,  in  which  the  London 
artisan  class  is  seen  “neat,”  undiluted  with  any  other.  The 
men  practically  organise  themselves,  though  with  no  agree¬ 
ment  or  discussion.  Every  one  knows  not  only  his  carriage, 
but  his  place  in  that  carriage,  and  where  best  to  stow  his 
tools  so  as  not  to  inconvenience  the  others.  No  one  talks, 
there  is  no  shouting,  hustling,  or  fuss,  as  in  France  or 
Belgium,  and  none  of  the  surliness  which  too  often  marks  the 
casual  contact  of  the  Scotch  or  Northumberland  workmen. 
With  good  temper,  kindliness,  consideration,  and  good 
manners  to  their  credit,  the  social  virtues  of  the  Cockney 
working  class  need  few  additions.  Their  mental  power  is 
quick  and  good,  as  might  be  expected.  London  attracts  the 
best  workmen  of  all  classes,  not  only  in  the  professions,  but 
among  the  artisans.  It  is  the  exception  ever  to  find  their 
children  heavy  and  lumpish.  Alertness  and  quickness  to 
learn  are  common  to  them  all.  The  result  is  that  the  elders 
are  far  more  sympathetic  and  impressionable  than  is  common 
among  English  workmen,  both  on  the  emotional  and  intel¬ 
lectual  side.  London  working-class  newspapers  are  brim-full 
of  sentiment,  and  bristle  with  references  to  various  social 
questions  to  which  the  country  labourer  is  absolutely 
indifferent.  The  men  take  sides  vehemently  on  cur¬ 
rent  topics,  and  are  nearly  all  interested  in  politics. 
They  discuss  them  at  length,  and  argue  and  dispute  with  a 
vivacity  which  the  rural  workman  never  displays.  It  is  in 
this  interest  in  “  questions,”  and  the  readiness  to  talk  about 
them  and  air  their  opinions  publicly,  that  the  greatest  social 
difference  is  seen  between  the  town  and  country  workmen. 
The  latter  are  either  not  interested,  or  far  too  close  and 
secretive  to  talk.  Open  and  reckless  expression  of  opinions, 
such  as  may  be  heard  when  any  two  or  three  Cockney  work¬ 
men  are  together,  would  seem  to  them  a  dangerous  and 
useless  waste  of  words,  which  might  “  give  them  away  ”  at  that 
time  of  danger  from  illness  or  want  of  work  the  fear  of  which 
always  seems  to  haunt  the  rural  labourer.  With  all  this 
mental  quickness  and  receptivity,  the  modern  Cockney  is,  it 
must  be  admitted,  an  excitable  being  in  everyday  life,  and 
when  not  confronted  by  great  emergencies.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  every  prospect  that  he  will  become  more  excitable,  and 
that  he,  his  wife  and  children,  will  suffer  more  from  “  nerves  ” 
yearly.  The  increased  complexity  of  most  forms  of  employ¬ 
ment,  except  the  primitive  ones  of  bricklaying,  painting,  and  the 
like,  makes  more  demands  on  their  brains  when  at  work.  When 
not  at  work,  being  regular  Londoners,  they  like  to  amuse 
themselves  energetically.  As  they  have  very  little  spare  time 
after  work  is  over,  and  have  to  get  up  very  early,  the  amuse¬ 
ment  has  to  be  crowded  into  the  night.  The  London  artisan, 
with  all  his  virtues,  lives  “  fast.”  He  would  probably  resent 
being  told  so,  and  disbelieve  it.  But  he  does.  He  has  quite 
a  number  of  social  interests,  convivial,  sporting,  spectacular, 
political,  and  domestic,  to  get  into  the  short  time  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  Consequently  he  and  his  family  keep  late  hours,  aud 
seldom  get  enough  sleep,  which  gets  on  their  nerves  and  spoils 
their  digestions.  The  result  of  contact  between  the  town  and 
country  labourer  is  nearly  always  to  make  the  latter  for  a 
time  imitate  the  tastes  of  the  former  in  this  direction,  with 
rather  unpleasant  results.  The  country  men  suffer  the  usual 
fate  of  imitators.  They  cannot  carry  the  same  amount  of 
sail  as  their  patterns  do,  or  enjoy  their  amusements  as  discreetly 
as  the  Cockney.  Consequently  they  become  rowdy  and  un¬ 
pleasant.  The  “  outings  ”  of  workmen  from  inconsiderable 
country  towns  are  in  many  places  becoming  as  disreputable 
as  the  drunken  Saturday  “excursions”  from  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  Scotland. 


There  is  little  likelihood  of  the  London  workman  altering 
for  the  worse.  His  social  virtues  are  his  own,  and  self- 
taught.  What  is  most  likely  to  injure  him  physically  and 
mentally  is  the  destruction  of  the  working-class  houses  in 
inner  London,  and  his  banishment  either  to  the  slums  or  to 
dull  and  dz-eary  industrial  suburbs,  where  Iris  pleasures  in  life 
are  induced  to  a  minimzrm.  The  destruction  of  hundreds  of 
houses  in  the  Marylebone  district  by  the  l'ecent  railway  exten¬ 
sions  is  an  example  of  the  great  hardship  and  iizjury  which 
this  deserving  class  may  suffer  at  any  moment,  but  one  which 
it  is  easier  to  i-egret  than  to  remedy.  It  will  be  a  misfortune 
for  the  country  if  the  London  workmen  are  forced  entirely 
away  from  the  centres  to  the  outskirts,  and  made  a  race  apart. 
They  have  qualified  themselves  to  live  with  and  among  any 
class  of  citizens.  They  are  a  great  and  admirable  body, 
which,  though  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  organisation,  and 
conscious  that  it  is  so,  has  never  desired  particularism  or 
combined  to  force  the  hand  of  the  community  on  any  ques¬ 
tion.  We  have  never  had  in  London  a  Belleville  or  a  Tam¬ 
many  Hall.  But  while  London  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its 
working  classes,  it  must  not  forget  that  it  has  also  its  duty  to 
pez’foraz  to  them  in  return. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  HEGEMONY  OF  SPAIN. 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  Hispano-American  Congress  at  Madrid  is  an  event 
of  considerable  historical  interest,  and,  it  may  be,  even  of  some 
political  importance.  This  arises,  not  so  much  from  what  the 
gathering  ostensibly  and  immediately  aims  at,  as  from  the 
curious  significance  of  the  fact  which  it  indirectly  stands  for. 
Its  official  programme  is  quite  unambitious  and  businesslike, 
being  simply  conceimed  with  questions  of  intercommunication, 
finance,  and  trade,  and  its  resolutions  are  in  character  much 
the  same  as  those  of  our  own  Confei'ence  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  But  the  Madrid  meeting  is  essentially  and 
actually  very  much  more  than  a  mere  economic  symposium. 
It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  singularly  sti'iking,  because  a 
spontaneous  and  unexpected,  demonstration  of  national  senti¬ 
ment,  of  sympathetic  reunion  between  scattei’ed  representa- 
tives  of  the  same  blood ;  as  an  evidence  that  the  centrifugal 
forces  of  the  race  have  spent  themselves,  and  that  there  is 
now  visible  the  beginning  of  a  reaction,  which,  though  not 
explicitly  avowed,  or  peihaps  even  distinctly  recognised,  as 
such  by  those  who  have  initiated  it,  must,  if  followed  up; 
tend  to  no  less  momentous  an  end  than  the  moral 
restoration  of  the  Spanish  Empii’e.  It  may  at  first 
sight  appear  strange  that  this  voluntary  drawing  together 
of  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  the  Spanish  Kingdom  and 
of  the  Ibero-American  Republics  should  almost  synchronise 
with  the  termination  of  a  war  by  which  Spain  has  forfeited 
the  last  fragments  of  her  American  dominions,  and  has  so 
completely  ceased  to  possess  any  foothold  in  what  was  once 
proudly  and  appropriately  called  the  Spanish  Main  as  to  be 
under  the  humiliating  necessity  of  bringing  the  dust  of 
Columbus  back  to  Seville.  Yet  the  present  movement  is  un¬ 
questionably  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the  disastrous 
issue  of  the  struggle  with  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
exti-emity  of  her  fallen  fortunes  the  defeated  mother-country 
finds  her  erstwhile  rebellious  children  oversea  prompt  to 
emphasise  the  tie  of  kinship  and  to  consolidate  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  land  from  which  they  separated,  but  from  which 
also  they  do  not  forget  that  they  originally  sprung.  The 
Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  announcing  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  Congress  expressed  the  belief  that  its 
deliberations  would  lead  to  “  close  and  advantageous  relations 

. with  South  America,”  but,  as  he  took  care  to  point 

out,  Spain  has  had  “  to  straggle  with  a  vez-y  powerful  oppo¬ 
nent  in  the  unceasing  activity  of  the  United  States  in  its 
effoi’ts  to  obtain  control  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  American 
Continent.”  And  in  that  statement  lies  the  root  of  the  entire 
matter.  The  Latin  Republics  are  disposed  to  resent,  though 
they  are  powez-less  to  resist,  the  patronage  and  the  over¬ 
shadowing  influence  of  their  gieat  neighbour  to  the  North. 
They  aie  antipathetic  to  each  other  in  language  and  religion, 
in  social  ideals  and  national  characteristics.  Nor  have  their 
relations  been  improved  or  their  intercourse  made  smoother 
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by  the  continued  insistence  upon  the  principle  of  a  general 
protectorate  arising  out  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Even  its 
application  and  partial  triumph  in  the  case  of  the  dispute 
between  this  country  and  Yenezuela  was  not  very  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  latter  State.  Of  course,  in  the  circumstances 
she  accepted  the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  but  she 
exhibited  no  enthusiasm  and  she  professes  no  gratitude.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  all  the  States  of  Central  and  Southern 
America  feel  their  amour  propre  wounded  by  the  assumption 
of  Anglo-Saxon  superiority,  and  their  independent  status  com¬ 
promised  by  the  pretensions  of  Washington,  which  they 
passively  endeavour  to  discourage  as  far  as  possible.  In  their 
own  controversies  they  prefer  to  come  to  Europe  for  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Thus  within  the  past  few  days  President  Loubet  has 
adjudicated  in  the  case  of  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica, 
Argentina  and  Chile  have  referred  their  frontier  differ¬ 
ences  to  the  decision  of  England,  and  the  boundary 
questions  between  Brazil  and  French  and  English  Guiana 
are  being  arbitrated  on  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  Such  being  the  general  state  of  feeling,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  project  of  the  Madrid  Conference 
has  been  eagerly  taken  up,  that  over  a  thousand  prominent 
Spanish-Americans  have  announced  their  intention  to  take 
part  in  its  proceedings,  and  that  special  delegates  have  been 
appointed  by  Argentina,  Chile,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  The  heartiness 
with  which  the  idea  of  Spanish  leadership  is  being  adopted 
receives  illustration  from  a  recent  incident.  The  Spanish 
Minister  to  Argentina  is  also  accredited  to  Paraguay,  and  his 
arrival  at  Asuncion  on  an  official  visit  was  made  the  occasion 
for  an  outburst  of  popular  rejoicing.  Petes  were  organised  in 
his  honour,  the  troops  forming  the  garrison  paraded  past  his 
place  of  residence,  and  the  Governor  ordered  the  chief 
thoroughfare  of  the  city  to  be  renamed  Spain  Street.  This 
effort  after  race  solidarity,  of  which  the  Madrid  Congress  is 
the  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  peoples,  is  only  the 
latest  instance  of  the  tendency  towards  what  may  be  termed 
pan-nationalism  which  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature  of 
modern  politics,  though  it  finds  its  model  in  the  Achtean 
League.  Latter-day  Pan-Hellenism  is  only  mischievously 
impotent,  but  the  assertion  of  the  principle  has  given  Europe 
a  United  Italy — exclusive  of  Italia  Irredenta — and  also  a  real 
German  Empire,  though  the  members  of  the  Pan-Germanic 
League  profess  to  consider  it  incomplete.  Their  aspirations 
are  understood  to  stretch  so  far  as  to  include  Austria  and 
Holland,  with  perhaps  Denmark,  and  possibly  even  England. 
But  such  an  extreme  application  of  the  theory,  though  put 
forward  seriously  enough,  is  too  impracticable  to  call  for 
consideration.  A  consolidated  Scandinavia  has  figured  in  the 
fancies  of  political  idealists,  and  it  would  add  an  element  of 
solidity  to  the  European  community.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
dynastic  relations  of  Denmark,  and  the  complete  Russification 
of  Finland  forbid  its  realisation.  Pan-Slavism  is  an  organised 
and  growing  force,  and  a  Pan-Latinism  has  been  suggested. 
This  has  not  as  yet  been  so  much  as  outlined,  but  it  would 
most  probably  assume  the  form  of  a  Mediterranean  League 
composed  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Italy.  Pan- 
Britannicism,  with  or  without  Imperial  Federation,  is  now 
an  accomplished  fact,  but  the  prospects  of  Pan-Americanism 
appear  doubtful.  It  was  the  dream  of  that  ambitious  and 
far-seeing  statesman,  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Blaine,  and  if  he  had 
ever  succeeded  in  reaching  the  White  House  he  might  have 
done  something  towards  carrying  it  into  effect.  But  his  con¬ 
ception  of  a  confederated  continent  centred  in  and  controlled 
by  the  United  States  is  no  longer  feasible,  if  indeed  it  ever 
was  more  than  a  grandiose  scheme.  Since  Mr.  Blaine’s  day 
difficulties  have  increased  both  to  the  North  and  the  South. 
Canada  has  taken  up  a  new  position.  She  remains,  it  is  true, 
an  American  State,  but  she  has  entered  into  her  rights  in  a 
partnership  even  vaster  than  that  conceived  of  by  President 
Harrison’s  Secretary  of  State.  Ten  years  ago  the  Spanish 
Republics  were  not  altogether  unfavourably  disposed  towards 
the  idea.  Now,  as  we  see,  their  Americanism  recedes,  and 
they  insist  upon  showing  that  they  are  Spaniards  first  and 
Americans  afterwards ;  that  just  as  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  so  sentiment  is  stronger  than  geography ;  and  that 
having  outlived  the  enmity  of  the  revolutionary  era,  they  are 
now  willing  to  claim  their  share  in  the  family  prestige,  and 


march  so  far  as  may  be  under  the  hegemony  of  Spain. — I  am. 
Sir,  &c.,  C.  M.  Arundell. 

130  Beresford  Street,  Kenniugton  Park. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


MR.  MORLEY  ON  CROMWELL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  strongly  equipped  critic  who  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  review  my  book  in  your  pages  has  not,  I  think, 
quite  apprehended  my  proposition  about  Cromwell  and  our 
modern  Constitution.  Without  distributing  praise  or  blame, 
or  expecting  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  full-grown 
Cabinet  system  of  the  nineteenth,  my  proposition  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  biographic  or  historic  fact  was,  that  Parliamentary 
government  at  Westminster  to-day  has  settled  itself  in  forms 
and  principles  that  Oliver  resisted  and  disliked.  No,  you  say, 
what  he  resisted  was  the  dominion  of  a  single  House,  claim¬ 
ing  to  exercise  judicial  and  executive,  as  well  as  legislative, 
power ;  sitting  for  twelve  months  in  the  year  instead  of  about 
seven,  and  secure  from  dissolution.  This  is  hardly  the  whole 
story  of  Cromwell’s  discontent  with  his  Parliaments ;  but 
apart  from  that,  I  wonder  whether  the  writer  has  fully  in  view 
how  near  we  have  come,  with  what  I  admit  is  the  momentous 
exclusion  of  a  claim  to  judicial  powers,  to  that  very  dominion 
of  a  single  House  which  Cromwell  so  profoundly  distrusted. 
The  all-important  field  of  the  taxing  laws  is  the  exclusive 
province  of  a  single  House.  The  same  House  alone  fixes  the 
numbers  of  the  military  force,  and  applies  military  law 
thereto.  A  single  House  has  the  exclusive  power  (for  the  Royal 
exploits  of  1834  and  1839  are  never  likely  to  be  repeated)  of 
removing  the  executive  government  from  one  set  of  hands  to 
another.  It  does  not  sit  all  the  year  round,  it  is  true, 
but  each  Minister  at  his  desk,  and  all  the  Ministers 
collectively  in  Cabinet,  know  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  in  being,  that  a  Recess  is  only  too  speedily  over,  that 
the  day  of  account  is  no  more  than  a  few  weeks  off,  and 
they  take  care  to  govern  themselves  accordingly.  If  my 
critic  doubts  the  active  review  by  the  Commons  of  the 
detail  of  administration,  I  wish  he  would  look  at  the  question 
paper  every  day  for  a  month;  and  picture  also  the  silent 
and  unseen  action  on  a  Minister’s  mind  of  questions  that 
are  not  asked,  but  might  be.  Of  course,  the  degree  of 
control  actually  exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
given  Parliament  depends  on  the  size  of  the  majority,  the 
boldness  or  the  weight  of  a  leading  Minister,  and  many  other 
subtler  things,  and  the  tendency  for  some  time  past  has 
unquestionably  been  towards  lessening  the  direct  authority 
of  the  House  and  augmenting  the  power  of  the  Cabinet ;  and 
an  extremely  interesting,  important,  and  perhaps  perilous 
tendency  it  is.  Still,  the  vital  fact  remains  that  executive 
power  now  belongs  to  a  Cabinet,  and  that  Cabinet  is  nothing 
but  a  joint  Committee  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
maintained  in  power  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  one  of  them. 
I  do  not  forget  a  Minister's  power  of  dissolving :  it  is  one  of 
the  things  that  give  to  our  system  its  incomparable  flexi¬ 
bility.  But  even  this  power,  exerted  as  it  was,  for  instance, 
by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  remarkable  case  of  1857,  does  not 
shake  what  is,  after  all,  the  obvious  general  truth  as  to  our 
normal  Parliamentary  position,  that  a  single  House,  sensitive 
as  it  may  be  to  fluctuating  impressions  from  outside,  is  yet  in 
relation  to  control  of  the  Executive  the  paramount  organ  of 
British  government.  I  respectfully  submit  then  to  the 
candour  of  your  critic,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Protec¬ 
torate  shows  that  such  a  system  would  have  seemed  as  intoler¬ 
able  to  Oliver  at  it  would  have  seemed  to  King  Charles 
himself,  and  if  so,  that  I  was  not  far  wrong,  nor  wrong  at  all, 
in  saying  that  the  development  of  our  Parliamentary  Consti¬ 
tution,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  proceeded  on  lines 
for  which  the  Protector  always  displayed  a  pretty  resolute 
aversion. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  John  Morlky. 


LORD  LANSDOWNE’S  APPOINTMENT. 

TTo  tiie  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  venture  to  express  the  regret — shared,  I  know,  by 
several  of  your  readers — with  which  I  have  seen  the  Spectator 
join  the  chorus  of  disapprobation  as  to  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Lansdowne  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Like  your- 
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self  and  the  majority  of  your  readers,  I  have  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  by  my  vote  my  confidence  in  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
and  my  desire  to  see  him  continue  at  the  helm  of  the  State. 
How  can  we  justify  that  vote  if  we  show  that  we  cannot  trust 
him  to  choose  a  fitting  successor  to  himself  at  the  Foreign 
Office  ?  Cuique  in  sua  arte  credendum  est ;  and  surely  if  Lord 
Salisbury  knows  anything  about  anything  (except,  perhaps, 
electrical  science),  it  is  about  the  kind  of  work  that  has  to  be 
done  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  sort  of  man  best  fitted  to 
do  it.  To  most  of  us  who  are  discussing  this  appointment 
Lord  Lansdowne  is  a  mere  name,  though  one  honourably 
known  in  the  service  of  his  country.  To  Lord  Salisbury,  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  a  personality  well-known  and  tried  in  many 
difficult  crises,  when  the  two  men  have  sat  together  at  the 
'Council  table  and  consulted  together  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth.  If  after  this  long  and  varied  experience  the 
Prime  Minister  thinks  that  he  is  the  fittest  man  to  succeed 
him  in  his  arduous  office,  the  Prime  Minister  is  probably  right. 
But  it  is  said  Lord  Lansdowne  has  failed  at  the  War  Office, 
and  will  go  to  his  new  work  with  a  reputation  of  non-success. 
The  rights  and  wrongs  of  that  alleged  failure  will  possibly  not 
be  settled  in  this  generation.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember 
how  we  all  clamoured  against  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  the 
“  horrible  and  heartrending  ”  condition  of  our  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea ;  and  yet  after  all,  when  the  history  of  the  war  came 
to  be  written,  we  found  that  we  had  heaped  our  censure  on 
the  wrong  man,  and  that  scarcely  any  man  in  the  whole 
military  hierarchy  was  less  to  blame  than  the  Duke  for  the 
disasters  that  had  befallen  us.  But  put  it  that  the  retiring 
War  Minister  has  to  bear  some  share  of  blame  for  the 
humiliations  of  the  past  twelvemonth,  that  by  no  means 
shows  that  he  may  not  have  in  him  the  making  of  an 
admirable  Foreign  Secretary.  Possibly,  in  order  to  grapple 
successfully  with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  September 
and  October,  1899,  a  certain  ruthless  high-handedness  was 
required  which  Lord  Lansdowne  did  not  possess.  Possibly 
if  he  had  swept  the  board  of  some  scores  of  incapable  or 
destructive  subordinates  he  might  have  come  forth  a  very 
Carnot  for  “  organising  victory.”  But  these  are  pre-eminently 
not  the  qualities  required  just  now  in  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Great  Britain.  High-handed  methods  are  the  very  last  that 
he  ought  to  employ.  He  must  be  firm,  doubtless,  in  the 
assertion  of  his  country’s  rights,  but  he  should  also  “be 
pitiful,  be  courteous,”  and,  above  all,  he  should  be  possessed 
of  almost  infinite  patience.  I  have  not  the  slightest  know¬ 
ledge  whether  Lord  Lansdowne  possesses  any  such  qualities 
as  these,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Premier’s 
selection  of  him  as  his  successor  points  iu  that  direction,  and 
if  so,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  new  Foreign  Secretary's 
tenure  of  office  will  be  long  and  successful. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Bank,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Thos.  Hodgkin. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  UNION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  what  appears  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  Scottish  history  in  the  judicious  and  dis¬ 
criminating  article  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  last 
week’s  Spectator  ?  It  is  there  stated  of  the  bodies  which  by 
union  became  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1847,  and 
which  had  “seceded  at  different  times  from  the  Establish¬ 
ment,”  that  “  the  grounds  of  secession  differed  in  each  case, 
but  one  broad  general  principle  was  contended  for,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Yoluntaryism.  Let  a  Church  be  self- 
supporting,  sustained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
members,  and  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  secular  Govern¬ 
ment.”  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Secession  Church,  founded  in  1733,  and  the 
Relief  Church,  founded  in  1761.  Both  schisms  were  due  to 
lay  patronage  in  the  Establishment;  “Relief”  in  the  case  of 
the  younger  body  meant  relief  from  that  patronage.  Neither 
was  inspired  by  an  acceptance  of  Yoluntaryism.  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  the  founder  of  the  Secession  Church,  on  the  contrary, 
wished  “the  secular  Government  ”  to  establish  Presbyterianism 
in  England  and  Ireland  as  well  as  Scotland.  Thomas 
Gillespie,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Relief  Church,  was  quite 
willing  to  return  to  the  Establishment,  and  when  dying 
recommended  his  congregation  to  return,  which  it  did.  It 
was  not  till  the  present  century  was  a  generation  old,  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  Yoluntary  controversy  which  lasted 


from  1829  to  1834,  that  the  denominations  which  became  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  accepted  Yoluntaryism  as  an 
exposition  of  their  ecclesiastical  standpoint,  though  not  as  an 
article  of  faith  binding  on  ministers  or  members. — I  am,  Sir, 
&c.,  William  Wallace. 

36  Lily  lank  Gardens,  Glasgow,  N.B. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — It  did  not,  I  suppose,  come  within  the  scope  of  your 
article  on  “  The  Ecclesiastical  Union  in  Scotland  ”  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  all  but  accomplished  fusion  of  the  Free 
Church  with  the  United  Presbyterian  body.  I  am  glad, 
however,  to  observe  that,  on  the  wider  subject  of  union  of  the 
Churches  generally,  you  express  the  hope  that  “  the  present 
union  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  greater  union  of  all  Scotland 
under  one  national  and  histoi’ic  Church.”  This  consumma¬ 
tion,  devoutly  to  be  wished  as  it  is,  cannot,  however,  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  the  Church  which,  if  any,  may  claim  to  be  “historic,”’ 
as  it  once  might  also  have  been  described  as  “  national,”  is 
altogether  left  out.  May  I  be  allowed  in  connection  with  this 
subject  to  call  attention  to  an  article  in  Blackwood' s  Magazine, 
written  by  a  Catholic-minded  Presbyterian  ?  He  says : — > 
“It  would  indeed  be  a  sin  and  shame  if  Presbyterian  re¬ 
union  ever  passed  into  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  without 
an  earnest  and  deliberate  effort  having  been  made  to  include 
within  the  bounds  of  the  enlarged  communion  that  section  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  which  was  somewhat  harshly  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  Revolution  settlement,  and  which,  though 
it  has,  by  accident  or  choice,  become  denationalised  and 
exotic,  is,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  legiti¬ 
mate  a  descendant  of  the  Church  of  Knox  and  Leighton 
as  the  Establishment  itself.”  This  is  a  feeling  shared 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  this  country.  Dr.  Cooper,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  has  lately  given  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  same  sentiments.  I  am  just  come  from  a  meeting, 
presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  one  of  the  Labour  Homes  of  the  Church  Army.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Cameron 
Lees,  who  observed,  in  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  that  to  unite  in 
such  works  of  practical  Christianity  must  tend  to  bring 
together  the  Episcopal  and  Established  Churches  in  this 
country.  Anything,  of  course,  is  good  that  tends  to  union 
among  Christians,  especially  those  so  nearly  allied  as  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  bodies.  Some  of  us,  however, 
would  view  this  movement  with  more  respect  if  we  felt  sure 
there  were  no  political  motive  behind  it ;  if,  in  other  words,  it 
were  not  designed  with  a  view  to  disestablishment.  I  must 
take  exception  to  the  epithet  “  exotic  ”  in  the  article  I  have 
quoted,  as  to  which  I  will  content  myself  with  citing  the 
testimony  of  the  late  Principal  Tulloch,  who,  after  saying  in 
the  General  Assembly  that  his  sympathy  and  brotherly 
interest  extended  “  beyond  the  pale  of  Presbyterianism,” 
added  these  memorable  words,  “  I  am  one  of  those  who  recog¬ 
nise  that  Episcopacy  has  a  certain  historic  root  in  Scotland.” 
The  late  Professor  Milligan,  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen, 
speaking  on  projects  for  reunion  among  now  divided 
Presbyterians,  has  left  on  record  these  words: — “Nor  would 
it  be  right  in  me  altogether  to  pass  over  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  look  onward  to  a 
still  more  comprehensive  union, — to  one  embracing  not  only 
the  three  large  Presbyterian  Churches,  but  the  Episcopal 
community  of  Scotland  too.”  These  yearnings  after  a  ieal 
and  comprehensive  union  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the 
late  Bishop  Wordsworth,  whose  labours  to  this  end  have  not, 
we  trust,  been  altogether  in  vain.  Serit  arbores  quse  alteri 
seculo  prosint. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  G.  J.  Cowley-Brown. 

9  Grosvenor  Street,  Edinburgh. 


HEROD  THE  GREAT  ON  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Although  Mr.  Phillips’s  new  play  doubtless  owes  nothing 
to  his  predecessors  in  the  English  drama,  a  short  account  of 
the  story  as  treated  on  our  early  stage  may  possibly  interest 
some  of  your  readers.  The  version  I  refer  to  was  written  by 
Gervase  Markham  and  William  Sampson,  “  Gentlemen,”  and 
(though  the  former  was  a  prolific  writer,  of  greater  reputa¬ 
tion.  however,  than  ability)  neither  a  professional  playwright. 
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The  title  is  The  true  Tragedy  of  Herod  and  Antipater,  With 
the  Death  of  faire  Mwrriam,  and  the  whole  plot  is  which  of 
the  two  eponymous  villains  shall  outdo  the  other  Ln  villainy. 
When  the  play  opens  Herod  has  already  made  away  with  his 
wife’s  father  and  grandfather,  and  her  mother  andbrother  soon 
follow  through  the  machinations  of  Antipater  (the  illegitimate 
son  of  the  King),  who  then  turns  his  attention  to  Marriam, 
whom  he  accuses  of  adultery  with  Herod’s  brother-in-law, 
and  both  are  put  to  death.  Next  follow  the  Princes  who 
rebel  in  order  to  avenge  their  mother.  Then  Antipater  goes 
to  Rome  to  get  the  succession  confirmed  on  him  by  Augustus, 
and  during  his  absence  the  plots  laid  by  him  and  his  aimt 
Salumith  against  the  life  of  the  King  are  discovered,  as  well 
as  their  former  villainies,  the  rack  being  freely  used  on  the 
stage  to  extort  secrets  from  their  confidants.  Salumith  dies 
in  prison,  and  upon  his  return  Antipater  is  arrested.  He 
pleads  hard  with  Herod  and  almost  obtains  favour  again, — 

“  Through  what  a  labyrinth  is  mercy  led  !  ” 

Herod  is  ready  to  pardon  his  treason  against  himself  and  the 
murder  of  brothers  and  kindred,  but  at  the  mention  of 
Marriam’s  name  he  regains  his  firmness,  orders  his  son's 
execution,  and  with  the  words, — 

“  I  shall  ere  long  rest  in  my  Marriam’s  arms ; 

I  would  not  be  a  king  another  year 

For  both  the  crowns  of  Juda  and  of  Rome  :  ” 

stabs  himself, — not  mortally,  however.  Antipater  is  brought 
out  of  prison,  being  told  that  his  father  is  dead,  and  supposing 
himself  on  his  way  to  coronation,  and  is  confronted  with 
Herod  and  the  block.  He  has  been  a  cynic  and  ranter  in  life, 
but  when  death  is  inevitable  he  meets  it  with  the  dignity  that 
the  dramatists  were  fond  of  bestowing  on  their  “glorious 
villains  ” : — 

“  Then  farewell  Hope  for  ever ;  welcome  Death  ; 

I  that  have  made  thee  as  mine  instrument 
Will  make  thee  my  companion,  and  I  thus 
Ascend  and  come  to  meet  thee.  [ Mounts  the  scaffold. 

Here  am  I 

A  monarch  over  all  that  look  on  me. 

And  do  despise  what  all  you  tremble  at. 

. Come,  thou  friend 

To  great  men’s  fears  and  poor  men’s  miseries, 

Strike  and  strike  home  with  boldness.” 

Then  appears  Salumith’s  ghost  “  between  two  furies,  waving 
a  torch,”  the  executioner  strikes,  and  Herod  at  the  same  time 
expires  with  a  groan.  Thus  do  the  authors  “  upon  horrors’ 
head  horrors  accumulate.”  It  may,  as  the  epilogue  modestly 
hopes,  “  be  held  a  play  ”  neither  “  the  best  nor  worst,”  but  its 
“  middle  passage  ”  is  certainly  not  a  very  creditable  one.  The 
most  interesting  feature  is  the  imitation  of  Webster,  whose  two 
great  tragedies  had  both  appeared  some  years  previously. 
This  is  most  evident  in  the  dumb-shows  of  Agamemnon  and 
Jugurtha  which  prompt  Antipater’s  action,  and  in  the  cynical 
tone  of  many  passages,  as  when  Antipater  remarks — 

“  Men  subject  are  to  kings  and  gods,  but  of  the  twain 
Their  gods’  than  kings’  commands  they  rather  disobey  ;  ” 

or  when  he  follows  Nero  in  the  wish — 

“  O,  had  they  all  one  head,  or  all  their  heads  one  neck. 

Or  all  their  necks  one  body,  that  one  blow  might  broach  ;  ” 

or  the  extremely  Websterian  tone  of  the  apothecary’s  drudge, 
when  asked  whether  the  poison  was  intended  for  the  King — 

“  O,  sir,  by  all  likelyhood,  for  ever  your  physician  is  like  your 
hawk,  the  greater  the  foul  is  that  he  kills  the  greater  is  still  both 
his  reward  and  reputation,” — 

a  remark  that  Flamineo  himself  might  have  uttered.  There 
is  even  one  distinct  reminiscence  of  Webster,  namely  the 
lines : — 

“She  [Marriam],  whose  very  dreams 
Were  more  devout  than  our  petitions.” 

(cf.  “  Sure  her  nights,  nay  more,  her  very  sleeps. 

Are  more  in  heaven  than  other  ladies’  shrifts.” 

Duchess  of  Malfi,  I.  1.) 

Otherwise  the  language  is  on  the  whole  commonplace,  though 
there  are  at  times  happy  conceits,  as  when  Herod  compares 
the  stars  to  “  golden  beads  ”  of  a  rosary,  nor  is  there  much 
inteiest  in  the  characters.  The  figure  of  Herod,  deceived  into 
the  murder  of  his  love  and  all  his  friends,  is  rather  pathetic : — 

“  Still  shall  I  be  thus  hunted  and  compelled 
To  turn  head  on  mine  own  blood  P  Is  there  left 
Nothing  to  guard  me  but  my  cruelty?” 

Still,  it  is  difficult  to  have  much  sympathy  with  him.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  Marriam  is  that  she  is,  to  parody 
Ben  Jonson,  “  not  a  sinew  and  yet  honest.”  A  slight  comic 


element  is  introduced  by  the  workmen  of  the  Temple,  a  love¬ 
sick  barber,  and  the  mountebank-apothecary,  Achitophel,  with 
his  zany,  Disease,  but  if  the  scenes  are  less  coarse  than  many 
similar  ones,  they  are  also  less  amusing.  The  introduction  of 
Josephus  as  expositor  reminds  one  of  the  similar  role  played 
by  Gower  in  Pericles.  There  are  also  two  plays  on  the 
subject  of  Herod  the  Great  dating  from  the  Restoration. 
One,  Herod  and  Mariamne,  was  acted  at  the  Duke’s 
Theatre  and  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  was  printed, 
edited  by  Settle,  in  1673.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Samuel  Pordage,  the  “  Lame  Mephibosheth  ”  of 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  was  written  about  1661.  The 
other,  Herod  the  Great,  was  never  acted,  but  is  found  among 
the  plays  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery  collected  in  1694.  There  are 
likewise  two  Latin  plays  of  Herodes,  which  remain  in  MS.,  one 
at  Cambridge,  by  W.  Goldingham,  the  other  by  Anderson, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  which  dates  from  about  1572.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  same  story  was  treated  by  Elijah 
Fenton  in  his  Mariamne,  published  in  1723. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Walter  Wilson  Greg. 

Pari:  Lodge,  Victoria  Road,  Wimbledon  Parle,  S.  W. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  do  not  know  whether  you  care  to  admit  any  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  sombre,  yet 
beautiful,  play.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention,  since  none  of  the  critics  seem  to  have  done  so,  to  the 
subtle  and  powerful  delineation,  in  the  third  act,  of  a  double 
consciousness  in  the  mad  King.  He  hugs  his  delusion, 
eagerly  calling  for  Mariamne,  vehemently  professing  to 
himself  that  she  is  still  alive;  and  yet,  at  the  back  of  his 
mind,  one  is  allowed  to  see,  he  knows  her  to  be  dead.  If 
there  be  any  psychological  study  quite  like  this  in  our 
dramatic  literature,  I  do  not  know  of  it,  and  the  omission 
of  any  reference  by  the  critics  to  this  interesting  feature 
in  the  play  is  the  more  remarkable  since  the  author’s 
intentions  are  most  ably  brought  into  effect  by  the  actor.— 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  _ R.  J.  Fletcher. 

“  RELIGIO  LAICI.” 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  imagine  that  many  laymen  will,  like  myself,  have  read 
the  article  in  the  Spectator  of  November  3rd  on  Mr.  Beeching’s 
“  Religio  Laici  ”  with  equal  surprise  and  satisfaction.  It 
expresses  exactly  a  widespread  feeling,  which  may  be  latent, 
but  nevertheless  exists,  and  is  so  momentous  for  the  future 
that  it  were  to  be  wished  the  clergy  also  might  read  it  and 
ponder  its  full  meaning.  The  latter  half  of  the  article,  how¬ 
ever,  is  based  upon  a  statement  which  is  surely  only  partially 
time,  and  so  far  fails  to  satisfy.  It  asserts  that  the  laity  have 
lost  touch  of  the  truth  that  ethics  must  rest  on  a  basis  of 
dogma.  Now,  it  may  be  granted  that  some  men  do  base  their 
rule  of  conduct,  as  you  say,  on  utility— and  utility  alone — but 
I  think  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  to  many  men  their  rule 
of  conduct  rests  on  strong  religious  beliefs,  about  which  they 
talk  but  little,  and  which  are  too  broad  and  deep,  and  perhaps 
too  vague,  to  be  embodied  adequately  in  any  creed  or  dogma, 
but  which  none  the  less  are  a  strong  and  inspiring  motive  to 
right  conduct.  If  what  is  in  their  minds  were  put  into  words, 
they  would  say  that  dogma  seems  to  stereotype  belief  and  to 
give  it  a  finality,  which  cuts  right  across  the  law  of  progress 
and  evolution  that  applies  to  the  religious  no  less  than  to  the 
social  and  intellectual  side  of  life.  In  short,  a  man  may  feel 
grave  doubts  about  creeds  and  dogmas,  and  yet  may  lead  a 
straight  and  honourable  life,  because  his  conduct  is  based  on 
ideas  and  thoughts  which  cannot  be  rigidly  defined  or 
adequately  expressed  in  words,  and  yet  to  him  are  powerful 
motives. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Hythe.  A.  M.  Ctjrtees. 

THE  ABSORPTION  OF  RACES. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  opinion  of  Mr.  Baumgarten  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  absorbing  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  was  answered  in  the 
Spectator  of  September  22nd  by  many  convincing  analogies 
of  the  absorption  of  the  Dutch  elsewhere.  The  truth  is  that 
people  are  always  willing  to  be  absorbed  into  a  dominant 
race,  and  are  never  ready  to  injure  their  prospects  by  identi¬ 
fying  themselves  with  an  inferior  class.  Mr.  Baumgarten’s 
expei'ience  of  South  Africa  has  been  gained  solely  on  the 
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Rand  and  while  the  Dutch  were  the  masters  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  most  profitable  thing  in  the  world  was  to  be  a  Dutch¬ 
man;  once  accepted  as  a  Boer,  any  man  might  fill  his 
pockets,  with  no  special  qualification  but  a  shrewd  judgment 
and  an  easy  conscience.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  if  all 
families  of  mixed  race  called  themselves  Dutch.  In  no  part 
of  South  Africa  has  the  opposite  state  of  things  prevailed. 
It  has  never  been  profitable  to  be  an  Englishman — the 
Bond  and  the  Radicals  took  care  of  that — but  in  parts  of 
the  eastern  province  the  balance  of  social  influence  has  been 
on  the  English  side,  and  under  these  circumstances  families 
with  any  English  blood  have  usually  called  themselves  English. 
So  with  educational  influences.  The  few  considerable  endow¬ 
ments  are  in  the  western  province  and  under  Afrikander  con¬ 
trol  ;  naturally,  therefore,  they  have  not  produced  Imperial 
sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Andrew's  College  at  Grahams- 
town,  though  unendowed,  has  a  strong  connection  among  the 
descendants  of  the  English  settlers  of  1820.  The  present 
war  has  shown  the  result,  and  the  College  magazine  which 
I  forward  to  you  by  this  post  gives  a  list  of  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Andreans  at  the  front  fighting  for  the  Queen.  This 
is  a  larger  number,  I  believe,  than  can  be  claimed  by  any 
other  school  except  Eton ;  and  a  notable  feature  of  the  list  is 
that  it  includes  a  very  fair  proportion  of  Dutch  names, 
showing  that  education  as  well  as  intermarriage  is  a  power 
on  the  side  of  absorption.  In  South  Africa  we  never  expect 
the  British  public  to  favour  any  cheap  and  easy  course  of 
action,  though  we  believe  it  ready  to  go  through  with  its 
difficulties  when  once  realised ;  but  it  should  not  be  too 
optimistic  for  us  to  hope  that  enthusiastic  patriots  might  try 
to  counterbalance  the  present  anti-British  bias  of  educational 
endowments.  If  it  was  worth  while  subscribing  a  quarter  of 
a  million  to  teach  Euclid  to  the  youth  of  Khartoum,  it  might 
be  worth  while  giving  a  few  hundreds  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening  an  influence  in  South  Africa  which  has  shown 
its  value  on  every  battlefield  of  the  present  war. — I  am,  Sir, 
&c., 

Grahamstown,  October  13th.  Andrean. 


ENGLAND  NOT  A  “  GERMANIC  ”  NATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Mr.  Ludlow,  in  the  Spectator  of  November  3rd,  is  quite 
right.  The  Englishman  is  not  of  the  “  Germanic  ”  type. 
His  skull  is  of  quite  a  different  shape  from  that  of  his  German 
cousin,  but  it  is  ver-y  like  that  of  his  Danish  or  Dutch 
brother.  This  fact  was  brought  home  to  me  in  a  picturesque 
way  a  year  or  two  ago.  I  was  ordering  a  new  hat  in  Bond 
Street.  My  hatter  took  the  measure  of  my  head  by  a 
mysterious  machine,  which  finally  evolved  a  cardboard  shape, 
representing  the  horizontal  section  of  my  skull  at  the  fitting 
line  of  my  hat.  He  had  drawers  full  of  such  shapes.  But 
the  shapes  in  the  drawer  of  his  German  customers  were 
absolutely  different  in  type  from  the  others.  The  German 
section  was  always  circular,  bulging  at  the  sides  above  the 
temples.  The  English  section  is  always  oval,  with  the  axis 
from  front  to  back  longer  or  shorter  as  it  approaches  the 
Danish  or  the  Dutch  type.  This  fact,  I  suppose,  points  to  the 
physical  cause  of  the  differing  “  casts  of  mind  ”  which  Mr. 
Ludlow  has  always  observed. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Beanery,  Ely.  Charles  W.  Stubbs. 

“HOOLIGANISM.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  make  a  suggestion  through  your  columns 
respecting  the  “  Hooligans  ”  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately  ?  It  was  hoped  that  through  the  spread  of  education 
crime  would  diminish,  and  that  the  manners  of  the  people 
would  greatly  improve.  To  judge  from  recent  reports  in  the 
newspapers  this  hope  has  not  been  realised.  It  would  surely 
be  of  service  if  we  knew  in  what  schools  the  juvenile  offenders 
who  are  brought  before  the  police  Magistrates  had  been 
educated,  and  what  amount  of  education,  as  tested  by  the 
standards  they  had  passed,  they  had  acquired.  Might  I 
therefore  suggest  that  the  Magistrates  should  be  invited  to 
ask  questions  by  which  these  facts  might  be  elicited,  and  that 
publicity  should  be  given  to  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  so 
that  steps  might  be  taken  to  warn  the  schools  which  are 
responsible  for  the  education  of  the  offenders? — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  Robert  Gregory. 

The  Beanery,  St.  Paul's. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  “EXPERTISING.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — The  following  anecdote  told  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  by  Gleig  (“People’s  Edition,”  p.  443)  seems  an  apt 
illustration  of  your  recent  article  on  “  The  Morality  of 
‘  Expertising  ’  ”  : — “  Of  the  Duke’s  rigid  integrity  an  instance 
occurred  in  reference  to  the  estate  which  is  well  worth  placing 
on  record.  Some  farm  adjoining  to  his  lands  was  for  sale,  and 
his  agent  negotiated  for  him  for  the  purchase.  Having  con¬ 
cluded  the  business,  he  went  to  the  Duke  and  told  him  that  he 
had  made  a  capital  bargain.  ‘What  do  you  mean?’  asked 
the  Duke.  ‘  Why,  your  Grace,  I  have  got  the  farm  for  so 
much,  and  I  know  it  to  be  worth  at  least  so  much  more.’ 

‘  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?  ’  ‘  Quite  sure,  your  Grace,  for  I 

have  carefully  surveyed  it.’  ‘  Very  well,  then,  pay  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  me  the  balance  between  what  you  have  already 
given  and  the  real  value  of  the  estate.’  ”  And  it  was  done.— 
I  am,  Sir,  &e.,  A.  C.  M. 

THE  ENGLISH  CAPTAIN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  World  of  September  12th,  describing  a  night- 
watch  on  the  Trondhjem  Fjord  with  the  first  mate  of  the 
‘  Ragnvald  Jarl,’  I  said  : — “  He  was  a  fine  scholar.  He  talked 
to  me  of  strange  Norwegian  poems,  and  gave  me  a  striking 
version  in  English  prose  which  he  had  made  of  one  of  them  ” 
(author  unknown)  “  himself,  and  I  have  promised  to  render  it 
for  him  some  day  into  English  verse.”  Hence  my  poem  in 
the  Spectator.  The  mate’s  English  was  a  little  rough  and 
obscure,  and  I  had  to  construct  and  write  the  ballad  out  of 
it,  adhering  to  him  as  best  I  could.  Ignorant  of  either  metre 
or  original,  I  was  puzzled  as  to  my  form  of  verse ;  but  as 
Homer,  man  or  limited  company,  was  before  all  the  poet  of 
the  sea,  I  chose  the  hexameter.  “  Freely  rendered  from  the 
Norwegian”  was  the  best  description  I  could  find.  That  is 
all  I  know  about  it.  If  it  ought  to  have  been  “  the  Danish,’’ 
it  ought.  But  if  the  story  is  Danish,  the  method  is  Norwegian. 
And  “  The  English  Captain  ”  as  a  title  (the  mate’s)  is  worth 
a  good  many  “Pictures  from  1807.”  I  never  heard  of 
Bagger ;  but  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Bagger 
bagged,  as  I  did.  Such  things  have  been.  For  myself,  I 
leave  much  to  be  desired  as  a  Scandinavian  scholar.  But  I 
am  glad  to  clear  myself  of  the  rather  mixed  charge  of  not 
knowing  Norwegian  from  Danish,  before  borrowing  my  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  Norse. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Feltham.  Herman  Merivale. 


MODERN  MOTOR-CARS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — While  thanking  you  for  the  appreciative  review  of 
“Motor  Vehicles  and  Motors”  in  the  Spectator  of  Novem¬ 
ber  3rd,  will  you  allow  me,  with  reference  to  the  remark  your 
reviewer  makes  concerning  the  electrical  section,  to  say  that 
he  has  apparently  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the 
space  is  occupied  with  the  “  Riker,”  “  Mackenzie,”  “Columbia,” 
and  the  Electric  Motive  Power  Company’s  vehicles,  includ¬ 
ing  runabouts,  four-seated  dog-carts,  Stanhope  and  electric 
vans? — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Worby  Beaumont. 

Older  Temple,  222  Strand,  W.C. 

[We  gladly  insert  Mr.  Beaumont's  letter,  but  we  adhere  to 
our  opinion  that  he  might  usefully  have  treated  the  lighter 
forms  of  electric  car  with  more  fulness. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


POETEY. 

THE  AGNOSTIC  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 

O  God  !  O  Father  of  all  things !  O  Lord  and  Giver  of  life ! 

O  fountain  of  peace  and  blessing !  O  centre  of  storm  and 
strife ! 

The  waves  of  thy  will  roll  onward :  I  stand  alone  on  thy 
shore : 

I  veil  mine  eyes  in  thy  presence  :  I  seal  my  lips, — and  adore. 

Art  thou  not  Force  and  Matter  ?  Ait  thou  not  Time  and 
Space  ? 

Art  thou  not  Life  and  Spirit?  Art  thou  not  Love  and  Grace? 
Do  not  thy  wings  o'ershadow  the  whole  and  the  humblest 
part  ? 

Are  not  the  world’s  pulsations  the  ebb  and  flow  of  thy  heart  ? 


GGO 
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O  God !  O  Father  of  all  men !  0  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth ! 

Shall  we,  who  are  dust  before  thee,  exalt  thy  wisdom  and 
worth  ? 

Shall  we,  whom  thy  life  embraces,  set  forth  thy  life  in  our 
creeds  ? 

While  the  smoke  of  thy  battle  blinds  us  shall  we  read  the 
scroll  of  thy  deeds  ? 

We  spin  the  threads  of  our  fancy;  we  weave  the  webs  of 
our  words ; 

But  nearer  to  truth  and  knowledge  are  the  songs  of  the 
quiring  birds. 

The  rays  of  thy  golden  glory  fall  free  through  our  nets  of 
thought : 

And  all  that  we  seek  is  hidden :  and  all  that  we  know  is 
nought. 

How  shall  I  kneel  before  thee  who  hast  no  visible  shrine  ? 

Is  not  the  soul  thy  temple  ?  Is  not  the  world  divine  ? 

Will  tower  or  transept  tell  me  what  the  snow-clad  mountains 
hide  ? 

Is  the  surging  anthem  holier  than  the  murmur  of  ocean’s  tide? 

To  whom  hast  thou  told  thy  secret  ?  On  whom  is  thy  grace 
poured  out  ? 

Whose  lamp  will  direct  my  goings  ?  Whose  word  will  resolve 
my  doubt  ? 

Shall  I  turn  to  the  sects  and  churches  that  teach  Mankind  in 
thy  name  ? — 

But  the  best  is  a  mote  in  thy  sunshine,  a  spai-k  flung  out  from 
thy  flame. 

Slowly  through  all  my  being  streams  up  from  each  hidden  root 

The  sap  of  thy  life  eternal, — streams  up  into  flower  and  fruit. 

Is  this  the  truth  that  we  dream  of  ?  We  seek  what  we  ne’er 
shall  know ; 

But  the  stress  of  thy  truth  constrains  us  when  the  springs  of 
thy  love  o’erflow. 

At  night,  when  the  veil  of  darkness  is  drawn  o’er  the  sunlit  blue, 

The  stars,  come  out  in  the  heavens,  the  world  grows  wide  on 
my  view. 

At  night,  when  the  earth  is  silent  and  the  life-waves  cease  to 
roll, 

The  strains  of  a  deeper  music  begin  to  wake  in  my  soul. 

Is  it  then,  0  God !  that  we  know  thee — when  the  darkness 
comes — is  it  then  ? 

When  the  surges  of  thought  and  passion  die  down  in  the 
hearts  of  men  ? 

Is  it  then  that  we  hear  thy  message  ?  Is  it  then  that  we  see 
thy  light  ? 

Is  the  sound  of  thy  voice  our  silence  ?  Is  the  sheen  of  thy 
face  our  night  ? 

Edmond  Holmes. 


BOOKS. 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY’S  LIFE* 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  this  is  an  admirable  biography,  since  it 
is  to  so  great  an  extent  autobiography.  Mr.  Huxley  lets  his 
father  speak  for  himself  through  his  letters  and  conversation, 
and  only  contributes  so  much  of  connected  narrative  as  to 
render  perfectly  intelligible  what  Huxley  had  to  say.  The 
work  might,  in  our  judgment,  have  been  somewhat  more  com¬ 
pressed  by  excluding  here  and  there  letters  of  a  purely 
ephemeral  character.  A  few  episodes  and  bitter  sayings 
might  also  have  been  omitted.  For  instance,  Huxley,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  disliked  Plato  as  the  intellectual 
father  of  great  ideas  undreamed  of  in  his  own  rigid  philosophy. 
It  is  right  to  tell  us  that,  but  it  was  unnecessary  to  inform  us 
that  Sir  Henry  Holland  said  to  Huxley  that  he  always  thought 
“  Plato  an  ass.”  If  he  did,  so  much  the  worse  for  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  whose  foolish  observation  might  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed  in  consideration  of  his  good  work  in  spheres  of  life 
which  he  happened  to  understand.  There  are  other  references 
which  are  also  painful,  but  both  the  Huxleys,  pare  el  fils,  are 
too  earnestly  bent  on  what  they  sincerely  regard  as  truth  to 
care  for  personal  feelings.  In  the  main,  however,  we  have  no 
words  but  those  of  praise  for  this  faithful  portraiture  of  a 
strong  and  great  character,  whose  positive  work  will  remain 
long  after  his  prejudices  and  his  narrow  philosophy  are  for¬ 
gotten. 

*  Life,  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Jlenry  Huxley.  By  his  Son,  Leonard  Huxley. 
2  vols.  London  ;  Macmillan  and  Co.  [30s.  net.] 


To  note  within  the  limits  of  a  review  all  the  details  of 
Huxley’s  crowded  life  is  impossible;  we  must  content  our¬ 
selves  mainly  with  the  impression  produced  by  this  record. 
His  supreme  vii-tue  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  love  of  truth, 
not  merely  truth  in  the  sense  of  verbal  accuracy,  but  moral 
and  mental  sincerity.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  persisted  in  clear¬ 
ing  his  mind  of  cant.  We  think  his  agnosticism  (he  coined  the 
word)  a  poor  and  narrow  creed,  but  such  as  it  was  he  stuck  to  it 
and  would  never  profess  to  acquiesce  in  what  he  did  not  heartily 
believe.  “  Truthfulness,  in  his  eyes,”  writes  his  son,  “  was  the 
cardinal  virtue,  without  which  no  stable  society  can  exist. 
Conviction,  sincerity,  he  always  respected,  whether  on  his  own 
side  or  against  him.  Clever  men,  he  would  say,  are  as  common 
as  blackberries ;  the  rare  thing  is  to  find  a  good  one.  The  he 
from  interested  motives  was  only  more  hateful  to  him  than 
the  he  from  self-delusion  or  foggy  thinking.”  This  great 
quality,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  intense  zeal  and  what 
Charles  Lamb  called  “  imperfect  sympathies,”  led  him  to  un¬ 
just  criticism  of  men  he  did  not  understand  (Owen,  J.  H. 
Newman,  Gladstone)  ;  but  we  must  reckon  to  him  for 
righteousness  this  salt  of  the  moral  life,  particularly  in  an 
age  of  feeble  convictions  and  much  shpshod  morality.  Next 
comes  his  amazing  industi-y,  the  more  wonderful  when  we 
consider  his  weak  health.  A  martyr  to  dyspepsia  and  en¬ 
larged  heart,  perpetually  needing  change  of  air,  flying  from 
Welsh  hills  and  Yorkshire  moors  to  Madeira  and  the  Enga- 
dine,  he  seems  never  to  have  had  an  idle  moment,  even 
his  last  days  at  Eastbourne  being  filled  with  gardening, 
correspondence,  and  the  study  of  heavy  tomes  on  histoiy  and 
theology.  The  list  of  his  writings  fills  twenty  pages  in  these 
volumes  and  covers  most  subjects  of  human  interest  as  well 
as  scientific  monographs.  Everything  he  did  was  done  well. 
He  made  no  errors,  he  verified  everything,  and  even  in  his 
minor  writings  his  English  was  above  reproach.  In  mature 
life,  like  Cato,  he  took  up  the  study  of  Greek,  and  seems  to 
have  made  good  progress  in  it.  Though  his  father,  George 
Huxley,  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Ealing  (where  T.  H.  H.  was 
born  in  1825),  the  boy  had  no  good  education,  but  by  dint  of 
sheer  hard  work,  aided  by  a  retentive  memory,  he  made  himself 
master  of  French,  German,  and  Italian.  So  good  a  French 
scholar  was  he  that  Professor  Lacaze  du  Thiers  wrote  to  him : 
“  On  me  dit  que  vous  ecrivez  si  bien  le  Fran^ais  que  je  crois 
que  je  vous  lirais  bien  mieux  dans  ma  langue!”  Huxley 
himself  says  that  he  could  “  tear  the  heart  out  ”  of  a  book 
in  a  short  while,  though  he  had  little  verbal  memory ;  on 
no  other  hypothesis  could  his  prodigious  reading  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  He  had  not  a  few  of  the  best  gifts  of  human 
nature.  He  admits  a  hot  temper,  he  certainly  did  not 
suffer  fools  gladly,  but  he  was  the  soul  of  affection  to  liis 
wife  (whom  he  first  met  in  his  early  scientific  expedition  to 
Australia)  and  his  children,  and  he  was  staunch  and  loyal  to 
his  friends,  none  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  deserted.  He  was 
as  eager  to  help  a  poor  workman  at  Southampton  whom  he 
heard  of  as  studying  science  under  difficult  conditions  as  he 
was  to  secure  a  Civil  List  pension  for  Alfred  Russel  Wallace 
or  W.  K.  Clifford’s  widow.  Those  who  knew  him  but  slightly 
thought  him  cold ;  his  friends  found  in  him  a  warm  human 
heart. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  wide  his  interests  were.  No 
dryasdust  he ;  his  letters  are  filled  with  every  subject  of 
human  interest,  and  he  touched  life  at  every  point.  He 
passes  from  the  vertebrae  to  the  School  Board,  from  the 
crayfish  to  Pamellism,  from  glaciers  to  original  sin, — which 
he  believed  in.  Even  while  a  boy,  and  while  struggling, 
after  making  valuable  original  investigations  in  the 
‘  Rattlesnake  ’  expedition,  for  a  decent  living,  he  was 
ever  speculating  and  arguing  with  ardent  pugnacity  on 
all  manner  of  subjects.  After  laborious  scientific  work  (his 
normal  working  day  was  from  9  a.m.  till  midnight)  he  would 
go  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  the  Opera,  or  to  dine  with 
the  X  Club  (a  small  and  select  group  of  men  of  science),  or 
lecture  to  working  men,  or  to  the  Royal  Institution,  or  rush 
off  to  the  Metaphysical  Society,  where  he  and  W.  G.  Ward 
were  thought  to  be  the  best  reasoners,  or  he  would  dash  off  a 
heap  of  correspondence,  or  produce  a  learned  monograph  “  on 
the  premolar  teeth  of  Diprotodon,”  or — what  he  liked  best  of 
all — plunge  into  controversy  with  a  theologian.  He  seemed 
to  derive  health  from  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  “  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture.”  Natural  science 
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was  of  course  the  chief  mistress  of  his  affections,  but  he  wrote 
on  education,  metaphysics,  religion,  sociology,  with  equal 
facility ;  he  served  on  the  London  School  Board  and  on  Com¬ 
missions  innumerable,  and  in  everything  he  gave  of  his  best, 
even  when  his  body  was  weak  and  his  mind  depressed.  He  was 
very  human,  and  perhaps  his  anti-religious  bias  was  no  more 
due  to  intellectual  difficulties  than  to  a  certain  earthy  ten¬ 
dency  which  he  admits.  He  frankly  says  that  he  “loves 
his  friends  and  hates  his  enemies,”  and  he  counts  this  a  good 
working  creed.  His  sense  of  humour  was  keen,  as  witness 
this  letter  to  Matthew  Arnold : — “  Look, at  Bishop  Wilson  on 
the  sin  of  covetousness  and  then  inspect  your  umbrella-stand. 
You  will  there  see  a  beautiful  brown,  smooth-handled 
umbrella,  which  is  not  your  property.  Think  of  what  the 
excellent  prelate  would  have  advised,  and  bring  it  with  you 
next  time  you  come  to  the  club.”  (It  seems  that  Bishops  are 
not  the  sole  “  conveyers  ”  of  umbrellas  at  the  Athenseum.)  He 
relates  with  gusto  that  “R.  G.  Latham,  queerest  of  men,  had 
singular  flashes  of  insight  now  and  then.  Forty  years  ago  he 
gravely  told  me  that  the  existence  of  the  Established  Church 
was  to  his  mind  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  recency  of 
the  evolution  of  the  human  type  from  the  simian.”  He 
laughed  at  himself  in  the  Cambridge  doctorate  red  gown,  and 
in  the  solemn  Osborne  function  when  he  was  made  Privy 
Councillor,  at  which  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  taking  a  stealthy 
look  at  the  Queen,  found  that  she  was  simultaneously  taking 
a  stealthy  look  at  Mr.  Jesse  Collings.  Even  to  the  last  we 
find  a  fund  of  energy,  a  variety  of  interests,  a  delight  in  all 
things  human,  and  a  kind  of  overflowing  of  life. 

In  spite  of  alternate  abuse  of  his  countrymen  for  their 
banal  politics  and  bad  education,  and  poking  fun  at  them  for 
their  bibliolatry,  Huxley  was  a  thorough  Englishman,  with 
ad  the  national  strength  and  some  of  its  failings.  He  thought 
the  Itadans  and  the  English  had  the  best  intedects  in  Europe, 
though,  singularly  enough,  he  did  not  find  the  charm  in  Italy 
which  most  of  us  discover.  He  yawned  in  the  picture 
gaderies  and  found  only  “  mummery  ”  in  the  churches. 
The  Pantheon  was  the  chief  thing  in  Rome  that  interested 
him.  He  was,  perhaps,  a  dttle  too  English  to  have  meddled 
with  philosophy.  What  he  thought  of  some  of  its  problems 
may  be  inferred  from  his  Hume  and  from  his  lecture  on 
Descartes.  In  the  latter,  though  he  would  have  denied  it, 
he  practically  abandons  morality,  for  he  would  prefer  to  be 
wound  up  and  set  going  if  he  might  always  do  “  right,”  than 
be  a  free  agent  sometimes  doing  wrong.  Such  talk  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  did  not  understand  that  freedom  is  a  con¬ 
dition  of  right,  and  that  automatic  action  precludes  the 
very  conception  of  what  “  right  ”  is.  His  rigid  agnosticism, 
especially  as  set  forth  in  some  correspondence  with  Charles 
Kingsley,  would  not  admit  the  idea  of  any  God  to  whom 
Christ’s  word  “  Father  ”  might  apply.  The  facts  of  life  and 
Nature  were  against  it,  and  there  was  no  evidence  for  it,  for 
he  thought  the  whole  Bible  broke  down  as  against  criticism. 
Immortality  might  be,  but  even  at  the  death-bed  of  his  little 
son  he  would  not  yield  an  inch.  Yet  he  makes  a  striking 
admission,  which  eveiy  man  in  his  sincere  moments  must 
make,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morley  : — “  It  is  a  curious  thing  that 
I  find  my  dislike  to  the  thought  of  extinction  increasing  as  I 
get  older  and  nearer  the  goal.  It  flashes  across  me  at  all 
sorts  of  times  with  a  sort  of  horror  that  in  1900  I  shall  pro¬ 
bably  know  no  more  of  what  is  going  on  than  I  did  in  1800. 
I  had  sooner  be  in  hell  a  good  deal, — at  any  rate  in  one  of  the 
upper  circles,  where  the  climate  and  company  are  not  too 
trying.”  He  not  only  disbelieved  in  Christianity,  he  hated 
priests  and  churches,  disliked  the  idea  of  George  Eliot  being 
buried  in  W estminster  Abbey  (though  he  himself  had  a  Christian 
burial),  and  made  quite  a  fuss  when  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen 
about  attending  a  Presbyterian  service.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  detested  mere  ribald  treatment  of  religion,  and  he 
believed  strongly  in  reading  the  Bible,  as  he  showed  when  on 
the  London  School  Board.  Yes,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
British  human  nature  in  him,  despite  his  “  rigour  and  vigour.” 
He  was  not  a  countryman  of  Voltaire  or  Nietzsche.  Politic¬ 
ally  he  was  no  partisan,  but  he  always  leaned  to  Radicalism, 
though  with  the  scientific  man’s  distrust  of  the  populace.  In 
1866  he  took  up,  along  with  Mill,  the  prosecution  of  Eyre,  he 
was  with  the  North  in  the  Civil  War,  and  he  rejoiced  over 
the  fall  of  Louis  Napoleon.  When  the  Home-rale  con¬ 
troversy  arose,  he  took  the  Unionist  side,  though  he  confesses 


to  a  “  blackguardly  ”  sympathy  for  Parnell.  But  in  his  late 
years  he  thought  the  two  questions  of  the  maintenance  o 
English  industry  and  the  diminution  of  English  poverty  the 
supreme  questions.  If  poverty  could  not  be  suppressed,  he 
would,  he  said,  welcome  the  advent  of  some  “friendly  comet” 
to  end  the  human  tragedy. 

Though  Huxley  apparently  did  not  care  for  painting,  he 
loved  music.  He  had  some  facility  in  drawing  little  humorous 
sketches,  which  often  were  sandwiched  in  his  correspondence. 
In  literature  his  son  admits  that  Huxley  might  to  have  cared 
for  Wordsworth  more  than  he  did.  Shelley  he  found,  as 
Arnold  did,  too  diffuse.  His  greatest  pleasure  was  derived 
from  Shakespeare  and  Milton;  for  “simple beauty”  he  turned 
to  Keats,  he  loved  Browning’s  earlier  poems,  and  he  loved 
Tennyson  as  the  greatest  of  all  modem  poets  who  had  been 
influenced  by  science.  Surely  this  is  too  great  a  claim  for 
Tennyson  when  we  recall  Goethe ;  especially  as  Huxley  found 
in  the  writings  of  Goethe  “  a  moral  grandeur  to  be  ranked 
with  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.”  He  was  also,  like  Darwin, 
a  great  novel-reader,  but  his  chief  delight  was  in  philosophy 
and  history. 

NAPOLEON* 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  Lord  Rosebery’s  Napoleon  is  an 
admirable  compilation.  The  very  quality  which  makes  the 
Liberal  statesman  an  inefficient  politician  ensures  historical 
judgment.  He  can  see  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  this 
faculty  of  seeing  both  sides  generally  produces  the  equilibrium 
of  inactivity.  The  man  of  action  must  be  a  little  blind  to  one 
aspect  or  the  other  if  he  would  not  be  condemned  for  ever  to  the 
rages  of  doubt  and  repentance.  And  there  is  a  certain  appro¬ 
priateness  in  this  monograph  upon  Napoleon.  The  fiercest 
man  of  action  that  the  world  has  seen  since  Caesar  is  sketched 
by  the  most  inert  politician  of  our  day,  and  the  result  is  com¬ 
pletely  successful.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  has  considered  the  views  of  both  sides,  and  though  it  is 
not  always  his  to  apportion  the  praise  and  blame  with  a 
dogmatic  hand,  he  has  given  us  both  sides  with  a  commendable 
impartiality. 

Lord  Rosebery,  then,  has  made  a  conscientious  study 
of  the  authorities,  and  he  has  sifted  and  analysed  them  with 
a  shrewdness  of  judgment,  a  quickness  of  perception,  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  We  are  seldom  persuaded  to 
disagree  with  him,  and  we  gladly  welcome  an  historian  who 
can  discuss  this  most  passionate  of  themes  without  passion. 
He  wrote  the  book,  he  says,  “  to  lay  a  literary  ghost,”  for  the 
same  reason  that  Disraeli  wrote  Count  Alarcos ;  but  having 
read  the  book,  we  are  conscious  that  an  historical  ghost  still 
remains  to  lay.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  still  walks  the  upper  earth 
a  weird  and  restless  spectre.  Was  he  a  fool  or  a  knave?  The 
question  is  unanswered,  though  Lord  Rosebery  comes  as  near  to 
an  answer  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  “He  was,”  says  he,  “a 
narrow,  ignorant,  irritable  man,  without  a  vestige  of  tact  or 

sympathy . We  are  afraid  we  must  add  that  he  was  not 

what  we  should  call  a  gentleman.”  That  is  true.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  not  what  we  should  call  a  gentleman.  He  was  a 
martinet,  with  an  amazingly  narrow  mind.  He  could  see  an 
instant  danger  in  the  colour  of  green  and  white  beans.  He 
could  put  useless  insults  upon  a  fallen  hero.  But  he  was  not 
the  “devil”  which  Lady  Granville  represents  him.  He  was 
merely  the  stupid  instrument  of  a  stupid  Government.  He 
was  unfit  for  his  post,  but  no  man  fit  for  such  a  post  could 
have  served  under  Lord  Bathurst,  and  if  this  be  true,  then 
Lowe  is  rather  pitiable  than  hateful.  In  any  case,  it  is  not 
a  pretty  story,  and  not  even  a  division  of  the  responsibility 
can  acquit  our  countrymen  of  blame. 

Yet  without  any  Chauvinism  we  may  point  out  that  Lord 
Liverpool  in  sending  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  acted  as 
the  servant,  not  of  England,  but  of  Europe.  The  France 
which  now  blames  us  for  our  treatment  of  her  greatest 
man  would  have  hanged  him  outright,  and  Lowe  was 
a  courteous  gentleman  compared  with  Montchenu,  the 
French  Commissioner.  Russia  would  have  shut  him  up 
in  a  fortress.  We  gave  him  a  rat-infested  hovel,  a  back- 
garden,  a  mimic  Court,  and  £12,000  a  year.  It  was  not 
much ;  but  it  was  far  more  than  he  could  have  got  elsewhere, 
and  we  may  at  least  remember  in  our  own  defence  that  the 

*  Napoleon :  the  Last  Phase.  By  Lord  Rosebery.  London  :  Humphreys. 
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French,  Russian,  and  Austrian  Commissioners  shared  the 
miserable  responsibility  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

The  picture  is  a  tragedy  with  a  foreground  of  farce. 
Napoleon’s  courtiers  were  farcical  in  their  jealousy  and 
inveracity.  Lowe  was  farcical  in  his  imbecile  precautions 
and  his  petty  insults.  The  Governments  of  Europe  were 
farcical  in  their  fear  of  a  tired  and  broken  hero.  But 
Napoleon  himself  was  never  farcical.  Indeed,  he  seldom 
reached  a  higher  point  of  tragedy  than  when  he  sat  alone  at 
St.  Helena.  And  the  tragedy  is  the  more  poignant  because 
beneath  it  is  heard  the  true  note  of  pathos.  In  the  midst  of 
falsehood  and  intrigue  Napoleon  preserved  his  dignity  and 
his  serenity.  The  folly  of  Gourgaud  aroused  a  smile,  the 
insolence  of  his  jailors  produced  a  quick  determination.  He 
could  conquer  his  enemies  by  ignoring  them.  He  could  see 
them  through  his  Venetian  blinds,  unseen  himself,  and  the 
threat  that  he  would  shoot  with  his  own  hand  any  man  who 
intruded  upon  his  privacy  was  sufficient  to  keep  too  zealous 
officials  at  a  distance.  So  he  talked,  and  played  reversi ;  so  he 
dug  in  his  garden,  and  bungled  at  chess  ;  so  he  drove  out  in 
his  coach -and-six  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  Emperor ;  so  he 
laughed  at  Lowe’s  impertinence,  and  at  the  suspicions  of  the 
English  Government.  But  for  all  his  serenity  of  temper  it 
was  the  fifth  act  of  a  tragedy  that  he  was  playing.  And 
when  he  thought  of  the  past,  what  wonder  is  it  that  he  was 
shaken  by  emotion,  that  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  ? 

While  he  was  Emperor  he  had  not  cultivated  the  art  of 
conversation.  He  had  dictated  a  vast  number  of  comminatory 
letters,  written  them  with  a  voice  that  cut  like  a  sword.  But 
the  familiar  Napoleon  did  not  then  exist.  At  St.  Helena,  how¬ 
ever,  he  talked  much,  and  with  perfect  frankness,  of  his 
generals,  of  his  family,  of  his  plans.  And  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  chapter  of  an  interesting  book  is  the  chapter  in 
which  Lord  Rosebery  deals  with  Napoleon’s  conversations. 
Pathetic  it  often  is ;  it  is  impossible  to  hear  of  the  grandiose 
schemes  which  were  never  carried  out,  of  the  battles  fought 
over  again  with  a  better  success,  of  Ney’s  treachery,  of  the 
universal  defection,  without  a  sigh  of  regret.  And  the  regret 
is  not  the  less  keen  because  it  is  dramatic  rather  than  sincere. 
The  success  of  Napoleon  meant  the  ruin  of  England,  and  yet 
though  ruin  threatened  us,  we  cannot  contemplate  the  failure 
of  the  greatest  soldier  that  ever  lived,  excepting  only  Csesar 
and  Alexander,  without  a  kind  of  sorrow.  If  we  may 
believe  Las  Cases  and  Gourgaud,  he  fell  easily  into  reminis¬ 
cence,  and  much  that  he  said  comes  as  a  surprise.  Eor 
instance,  he  thought  most  highly  of  the  English : — 

“The  English  character,”  he  says,  “is  superior  to  ours. 
Conceive  Romilly,  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  great  party,  committing 
suicide  at  fifty  because  he  had  lost  his  wife.  They  are  in  every¬ 
thing  more  practical  than  we  are  :  they  emigrate,  they  marry,  they 
kill  themselves  with  less  indecision  than  we  display  in  going  to  the 
opera.  They  are  also  braver  than  we  are.  I  think  one  can  say 
that  in  courage  they  are  to  us  what  we  are  to  the  Russians, 
what  the  Russians  are  to  the  Germans,  what  the  Germans  are  to 

the  Italians . Had  I  had  an  English  army  I  should  have 

conquered  the  universe,  for  I  could  have  gone  all  over  the  world 
without  demoralising  my  troops.  Had  I  been  in  1815  the  choice 
of  the  English  as  I  was  of  the  French,  I  might  have  lost  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  without  losing  a  vote  in  the  legislature,  or  a 
soldier  from  my  ranks.  I  should  have  won  the  game.” 

Well  may  Lord  Rosebery  ask  :  “  Has  there  been,  considering 
the  speaker  and  the  circumstances,  more  signal  praise  of  our 
national  character  ?  ” 

Another  characteristic  trait  of  Napoleon  was  his  love  of 
finance,  though  this  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  his 
genius  for  detail.  But  in  the  remote  seclusion  of  St.  Helena 
he  was  never  tired  of  speculating  how  he  would  spend  200,000 
francs  or  600,000  francs  a  year,  of  making  a  budget,  in  fact, 
with  varying  figures.  “  But  he  could  live  very  comfortably 
on  12  francs  a  day.  He  would  dine  for  thirty  sous,  he  would 
frequent  reading  rooms  and  libraries,  and  go  to  the  play  in  the 
pit.”  Then  he  suddenly  remembers  that  he  cannot  dress  him¬ 
self  without  a  servant,  and  he  raises  the  figure,  declaring  that 
20  francs  a  day  would  make  him  perfectly  happy.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  calls  him  a  parvenu  Emperor,  and  if  he  were,  it  is  this 
quality  that  gives  him  a  vivid  interest.  He  had  belonged 
to  so  many  classes  that  his  experience  of  life  was  ten 
times  wider  than  that  of  any  other  Monarch.  But  he 
died  miserably  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  saddest  part  of  his 
career  is  its  ineffectuality.  “  He  contradicts  history,”  said 
Madame  d'Houdetot,  with  perfect  truth,  “  and  expands 
imagination.”  Lord  Dudley  is  not  less  lofty  in  his  praise. 


“He  has  thrown  a  doubt,”  said  he,  “on  all  past  glory; 
he  has  made  all  future  renown  impossible.”  But  he  left 
France  smaller  than  he  found  it ;  he  created  a  central  govern¬ 
ment  which  many  think  is  doing  much  to  rain  the  country ; 
and  he  gave  Paris  a  taste  for  the  epatant  which  she.  has 
never  lost.  Yet  no  failure  dims  his  glory,  which  shines 
more  clearly  than  ever  in  Lord  Rosebery’s  industrious  book. 


A  STUDY  OF  MILTON.* 

We  confess  to  having  taken  up  Professor  Raleigh’s  book 
with  some  trepidation.  His  book  upon  Louis  Stevenson  was 
so  Stevensonian  in  manner,  and  his  book  upon  Style  so 
stylistic,  that  we  dreaded  lest  his  sympathetic  genius  and 
remarkable  powers  of  imitation  should  have  given  us  a  treatise 
upon  Milton  written  in  periods  more  Titanic  than  anything 
in  the  Areopagitica.  Happily  our  misgiving  has  proved 
groundless,  or  nearly  so.  Mr.  Raleigh  seems  now  to  have 
settled  down  to  a  fashion  of  wilting  which,  if  it  is  still  for 
purposes  of  criticism  somewhat  too  restless  and  ostentatious, 
does  not  unduly  recall  the  manner  of  any  single  master.  We 
could  wish,  indeed,  Mr.  Raleigh  would  for  a  time  make  a 
study  of  Dryden’s  prose,  and  be  content  to  emulate  that  fine 
critic’s  simplicity,  instead  of  peppering  his  pages  with  obsolete 
words  like  “  renay,”  and  sentences  like  “  Cycles  ferried  his 
[Milton's]  cradle,”  a  remark  which,  we  must  confess, 
conveys  to  us  no  meaning  whatever.  Such  a  study  would 
further  tend  to  discourage  him  from  the  practice  of 
making  small  jests.  It  is  irritating,  in  a  serious  treatise, 
to  be  told  that  the  surprise  Milton  prepared  for  the 
courtiers  of  the  Restoration  by  clothing  his  rejected  ideas 
in  sublime  poetry  was  “  like  Samson’s  revenge,  in  that  it 
fell  on  them  from  above  ” ;  that  none  of  the  doings  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  Garden  “  became  them  like  the  leaving  of  it  ” ; 
that  the  office  of  Sin  and  Death  at  Hell-gate  was  intended 
to  be  a  sinecure ;  and  “  that  the  single  occasion  that  presented 
itself  for  a  neglect  of  their  duty  was  eagerly  seized.”  The  tone 
of  the  present  day  is  already  so  deficient  in  reverence  that  we 
think  gentlemen  who  sit  in  professorial  chairs  should,  if 
necessary,  put  pressure  upon  their  natural  inclinations,  and 
set  an  example  of  dignity  and  decorum.  Milton,  of  all  people, 
is  no  proper  subject  for  flippancy. 

Having  felt  bound  to  say  so  much  in  deprecation  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Raleigh’s  faults  of  taste,  we  hasten  to  acknowledge  the 
fresh  and  interesting  quality  of  a  good  deal  of  his  matter. 
The  chapter  on  the  prose  works  please  us  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  in  the  book.  His  defence  of  them  in  the  sentence — • 
“  The  greatest  men  hold  their  power  on  this  tenure,  that  they 
shall  not  husband  it  because  the  occasion  that  presents  itself, 
although  worthy  of  high  effort,  is  not  answerable  to  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  their  tastes  ” — strikes  us  as  exactly  the  right  apology, 
and  his  defence  of  the  divorce  tracts  is  no  less  happy  and 
true : — 

"  Most  men  in  Milton’s  position  would  have  recognised  that 
theirs  was  one  of  those  exceptional  cases  for  which  the  law  can¬ 
not  provide,  and  would  have  sat  down  under  their  unhappy 
chance,  to  bear  it  or  mitigate  it  as  best  they  might.  Some  poets 
of  the  time  of  the  Romantic  Revival  would  have  claimed  the 
privilege  of  genius  to  be  a  law  unto  itself.  Milton  did  neither 
the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  The  modern  idolatry  of  genius  was 
as  yet  uninvented ;  he  was  a  citizen  first,  a  poet  and  an  unhappy 
man  afterwards.  He  directed  his  energies  to  proving,  not  that 
he  should  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  but  that 
the  law  itself  should  be  changed.” 

The  chapter  upon  Milton’s  life  makes  several  points  that  we 
have  not  seen  put  elsewhere  with  so  much  directness ;  e.g.,  the 
reconciliation  of  Milton’s  classical  and  Biblical  admirations 
into  a  Puritan  stoicism,  which  called  itself,  but  was  not, 
Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  endeavour  to  say 
something  novel  on  so  well-worn  a  theme  sometimes  tempts 
the  essayist  to  imprudences.  Too  much  is  made  of  Milton’s 
love  of  shipping.  It  is  incredible  that  Milton  implied  any 
disrespect  to  the  fairies,  by  putting  his  lovely  description  of 
them  into  the  mouth  of  Comus,  any  more  than  to  the  fishes 
whom  he  mentions  in  the  previous  line.  When  the  devils, 
dwarfed  to  get  them  into  Pandemonium,  are  compared  to 
fairies,  Mr.  Raleigh  himself,  with  better  judgment,  does  not 
take  the  passage  as  an  insult  to  the  elves,  but  as  a  relief  to 
the  picture.  Again,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  maintained 
that  Milton  cannot  draw  ugliness  in  face  of  his  portrait  of 
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Sin ;  and  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  the  last  line  of 
“  Lycidas  ” — “  To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  ” 
— can  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  youthful  poet’s  egotism. 
It  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  line  that  the  Shepherd 
determines  to  seek  new  scenes  without  the  old  associations  to 
torment  him. 

Mr.  Raleigh  is  more  convincing  in  his  more  general 
criticisms.  There  are  some  excellent  remarks  (p.  153)  upon 
the  effect  of  Milton’s  blindness  on  his  majestic  but  indefinite 
drawing  of  the  human  figure ;  an  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
well-worked-out  comparison  between  the  Shakespearian  and 
Miltonic  methods  of  pictorial  description,  the  one  employing 
detail,  the  other  vague  emotional  suggestion  (p.  224) ;  and  a 
per y  interesting  discussion  on  Milton’s  share  in  the  invention 
of  the  “poetic  diction”  which  Wordsworth  set  himself  to 
destroy  (p.  246).  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Raleigh’s  style  at  its 
best,  we  will  quote  what,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  us  the  most 
original  piece  of  criticism  in  the  book  : — 

"  Milton’s  feeling  for  the  imaginative  effects  of  architecture  in 
a  landscape  is  extraordinarily  subtle.  One,  at  least,  of  these 
effects  is  hardly  to  be  experienced  among  the  hedgerows  and  farm¬ 
steads  and  placid  rambling  towns  of  England.  Travellers  in 
Italy,  or  in  the  East,  are  better  able  to  understand  the  trans¬ 
figuration  of  a  landscape  by  the  distant  view  of  a  small  compact 
array  of  walls  and  towers  perched  on  a  vantage-ground  among 
the  hills  of  the  horizon.  The  lawlessness  of  nature,  the  home¬ 
lessness  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  fears  that  haunt  un¬ 
inhabited  places,  are  all  accentuated  by  the  distrust  that  frowns 
from  the  battlements  of  such  a  stronghold  of  militant  civility. 
For  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  architectural  features  in  certain 
pictures  and  drawings  have  an  indescribable  power  of  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  eity,  self-contained  and  fortified,  overlooking  a 
wide  expanse  of  country,  stands  for  safety  and  society ;  the 
little  group  of  figures,  parleying  at  the  gate,  or  moving 
down  into  the  plain,  awakens  in  the  mind  a  sense  of  far-off 
things, — the  moving  accidents  of  the  great  outer  world,  and  the 
dangers  and  chances  of  the  unknown.  Bunyan,  whose  imagination 
was  nourished  on  the  Eastern  scenery  and  sentiment  of  the 
Bible,  shows  himself  powerfully  affected  by  situations  of  this  kind, 
as  where  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  he  describes 
the  man  with  his  face  from  his  own  home,  running  from  the  City 
of  Destruction,  and  the  group  of  his  kindred  calling  after 
him  to  return  : — ‘  But  the  man  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and 
ran  on  erying.  Life,  Life,  Eternal  Life :  so  he  looked  not  behind 
him,  but  fled  towards  the  middle  of  the  plain.’  ” 

Elder  students  who  can  bring  their  own  judgment  to  bear 
upon  their  author’s  are  likely  to  find  Professor  Raleigh’s 
book  in  a  high  degree  stimulating,  whether  on  particular 
points  they  agree  or  differ ;  and  for  a  work  of  criticism  this 
is  very  high  praise. 


THE  CHURCH  CRISIS* 

The  first  of  the  three  chapters  into  which  Mr.  Bowen’s  book 
is  divided  treats  of  “  The  Oxford  Movement,”  and  begins  with 
a  candid  recognition  of  the  good  which  it  worked  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  It  might  even  be  objected  that  sufficient 
credit  is  not  given  to  that  other  great  religious  movement, 
which  preceded  it,  that  Evangelical  revival  of  which  Charles 
Simeon  was  the  most  prominent  representative.  When  Mr. 
Bowen  says  that  Tractarianism  was  “  strong  in  the  appeal 
which  it  made  to  the  individual  sense  of  righteousness,”  lie 
might  almost  seem  to  forget  that  this  was  the  chief  character¬ 
istic  of  Evangelicalism.  “  Nothing  avails  the  individual 
Christian — in  fact  he  is  not  a  Christian  at  all — unless  he  is 
personally  holy,”  was  a  cardinal  point  in  the  teaching  of  this 
school.  That  it  belonged  to  its  great  rival  also,  we  do  not 
doubt.  To  another  reformation  it  has  a  more  exclusive  claim- 
Mr.  Bowen  states  it  thus  : — 

“  Not  the  least  of  the  services  of  Tractarianism  has  been  its 
restoration  of  the  Holy  Communion  to  its  proper  place  in  our 
system  of  worship.  We  may  frankly  and  thankfully  admit  all — 
and  it  is  very  much — that  the  movement  has  done  in  this  respect, 
without  implying  any  sort  of  acceptance  of  the  doctrinal  or 
ritualist  extravagances  for  which  a  section  of  Tractarianism 

was,  and  is,  responsible . But  it  is  indeed  a  great  point, 

greater  than  can  be  measured,  that — not,  it  is  true,  everywhere, 
but  over  widespread  districts — the  Holy  Communion  has  become 
what  it  ought  to  be,  the  greatest  feature  in  our  thanksgiving  and 

worship . And  to  whom  is  this  great  change  due  ?  There 

can  be  but  one  reply.” 

Justice  having  been  thus  done  to  the  good  wrought  by  the 
Movement,  Mr.  Bowen  goes  on  to  describe  what  he  calls  its 
“highly  objectionable  side.”  Here  it  is  needless  to  follow 
him.  What  he  relates  is  really  a  matter  of  history,  and  we 

*  The  Crisis  in  the  English  Church.  By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Bowen.  With 
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see  no  serious  error  or  exaggeration  in  his  account  of  it.  The 
impetus  of  the  Movement  became  so  strong  that  it  swept,  so 
to  speak,  those  who  began  it  off  their  feet.  The  best  of  the 
leaders  found  themselves  compelled  to  leave  the  Church  of 
their  fathers ;  those  who  remained  were  able  to  do  so  by  an 
unusual  share  of  that  eminently  English  quality,  the  practical 
sense  which  refuses  to  be  mastered  by  logic  and  holds  with  an 
unconquerable  tenacity  to  a  compromise  that  makes  for  good. 

From  “  The  Oxford  Movement  ”  Mr.  Bowen  goes  on  in  his 
second  chapter  to  speak  of  “  Contemporary  Ritualism,”  the 
origin  of  which  he  traces  back  to  certain  undesirable  develop¬ 
ments  of  Tractarianism.  We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  this 
part  of  his  book.  The  details  which  he  gives  are  painful, 
sometimes  even  shocking.  Some  of  the  extremist  clergy 
seem  to  have  a  passion  for  crowding  their  services  with 
ceremonies  and  devotions  which  have  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  except  that  they  are  borrowed  from  Rome. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  “  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Yii-gin,”  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  out  of  place  in  the  services  of  an 
Anglican  chinch.  The  title  is  distinctly  objectionable.  “  A 
Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary”  means  a  series  of 
prayers  to  the  Virgin,  just  as  a  “  Litany  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ” 
means  a  series  of  prayers  addressed  to  the  Third  Person  in 
the  Trinity.  The  form  itself  is  not  of  the  most  extravagant 
kind.  Liguori’s  “  Glories  of  Mary  ”  leaves  it  far  behind. 
Some  of  its  poetical  phrases  are  scarcely  orthodox,  and  the 
whole  have  an  exotic  look.  This  kind  of  devotion  has  never 
really  flourished  in  England.  Its  proper  home  is  in  the  Latin 
countries,  where,  indeed,  it  has  a  certain  raison  d’etre. 
Attempts  to  introduce  it  here  are,  we  might  say,  a  useless 
aggravation.  There  are  other  matters  of  a  far  more  serious 
kind,  Confession,  for  instance,  which  we  omit  of  set  purpose 
to  pass  on  to  Mr.  Bowen’s  third  chapter,  “  Criticisms  and 
Suggestions.”  The  criticisms  refer  to  Archbishop  Temple’s 
pronouncement  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  as  made 
in  October,  1898,  and  on  the  policy  followed  by  the  Archbishops 
in  what  are  called  “  The  Lambeth  Hearings.”  In  both  cases 
the  criticism  is  decidedly  adverse.  Here,  again,  we  need  not 
follow  Mr.  Bowen.  There  is  no  question  in  which  the 
terms  used  have  so  many  shades  of  meaning  as  in  that 
which  concerns  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  and  there  is  none  in  which  discussion  is  so  un¬ 
profitable.  As  to  the  Hearings,  we  take  it  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  must  be  judged  by  results,  for  it  was  to  results 
that  they  looked.  And  we  still  cling  to  the  belief  that  their 
pronouncements  made  for  peace.  And  there  is  this  also  to  be 
said.  The  obedience  which  the  Deacon  and  the  Priest  pro¬ 
mise  at  then  ordination  is  not  “  canonical  obedience.”  That 
is  provided  for  by  a  separate  oath.  It  is  obedience  in  things 
outside  the  range  of  the  canonical,  and  what  the  Archbishops 
practically  did  was  to  give  then  opinion  on  two  important 
matters  which  might  be  so  regarded.  They  practically  said : 
1  Tins  is  what  we,  who  are  the  highest  spiritual  judges,  think 
about  these  matters.’  And  now,  lastly,  we  come  to  the 
“  Suggestions.”  Briefly  put,  these  are  suggestions  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  a  “  Clergy  Discipline  Bill  ”  and  a  “  Church  Parochial 
Councils  Bill.”  Drafts  of  both  are  given  in  an  appendix.  Mr. 
Bowen  allows  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against  such 
legislation,  and  sets  himself  to  dispose  of  it.  His  arguments, 
we  must  own,  do  not  convince  us.  That  the  Bills 
could  ever  pass  into  law,  we  doubt;  we  doubt  still  more 
whether,  if  passed,  they  would  be  effective,  for  the 
ecclesiastical  legislation  of  the  past,  whenever  it  has 
attempted  to  pass  beyond  purely  secular  matters,  has 
been  a  dismal  failure;  finally,  we  fear  that  if  they  could 
be  made  to  work  they  would  bring  about  a  great  cataclysm. 
Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  a  remedy  ?  We  have  not  yet 
lost  hope  in  the  Bishops.  They  have  power  in  their  hands  if 
they  will  only  use  it.  They  have  an  almost  despotic  authority 
over  the  unbeneficed  clergy,  and  they  must  exercise  it.  That 
they  should  withdraw  the  licenses  of  curates  who  take  part 
in  illegal  services,  and  refuse  them  advancement  from  the 
diaconate  to  the  priesthood,  and  put  the  beneficed  under  so  much 
of  an  interdict  as  our  Anglican  discipline  admits  of  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  from  them.  As  we  write,  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
has  declared  that  he  will  follow  this  line  of  action.  And  they 
must  act  together.  One  Bishop  must  not  give  preferment  to  a 
priest  who  has  openly  flouted  another.  That  they  will  pass  beyond 
moderation  in  this  course  of  action  need  not  be  feared.  Their 
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past  conduct,  and  the  complaints,  not  altogether  unfounded, 
against  their  supinene9s,  ou  ght  to  reassure  us.  And  they 
ought  to  he  hacked  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  moderate 
High  Churchmen.  Unfortunately  this  very  powerful  section 
of  the  clergy  passi  vely,  and  sometimes  even  actively,  supports 
the  extremists. 

Whatever  may  he  done,  we  hope  that  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  Church  will  not  be  diminished.  But  this  comprehensive¬ 
ness  must  not  he  one-sided.  It  is  not  enough  to  extend  our 
borders  that  they  may  come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  frontiers 
of  Rome  and  of  the  East.  There  is  another  direction  in  which 
the  prospect  is  more  hopeful  and  more  promising  of  good. 
An  alliance  with  Rome  might  easily  be  a  disaster,  but  what 
advantage  might  not  follow  if  there  could  be  found  a  modus 
vivendi  with  the  Christian  Communities  whose  representatives 
met  last  December  at  the  “  round  table  ”  in  Christ  Church  ! 

We  must  add  that  though  we  have  dealt  with  the  controver¬ 
sial  matters  set  forth  in  Mr.  Bowen’s  book,  we  cannot  open 
our  columns  to  any  correspondence  on  the  subjects  treated  of. 
A  newspaper  war  on  Church  questions  is  seldom  profitable, 
and  just  now  it  is  specially  important  that  a  perplexed  and 
difficult  situation  should  not  be  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
excesses  of  amateur  theologians. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

Apart  from  the  versatility  of  which  The  Mantle  of  Elijah 
affords  signal  proof — for  this  is  a  novel  of  politics  and  society 
in  the  early  “  sixties  ” — no  attentive  reader  o£  Mr.  Zangwill’s 
new  story  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  originality  of  the  device 
which  he  employs  to  lend  freshness  to  his  plot,  or  by  the 
curious  though  superficial  resemblance  of  the  personal 
“motive”  to  that  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope’s  Quisante.  To 
take  these  points  in  order,  Mr.  Zangwill  has  antedated  the 
movement  towards  Imperial  expansion  some  forty  years,  and 
by  an  audacious  anachronism  rewritten  in  the  episode  of 
Novabarba  the  story  of  our  recent  relations  with  the  Transvaal. 
The  externals  are  elaborately  disguised,  Mr.  Kruger  being 
replaced  by  a  Sultan  of  the  Menelek  type,  but  the  economic 
and  ethical  significance  of  the  situation  remains  the  same. 
Secondly,  we  have  in  the  marriage  of  the  heroine,  Allegra 
Marshmont,  to  Robert  Broser,  Mr.  Zangwill’s  version  of  the 
same  problem  which  has  recently  engaged  Mr.  Hope, — the  intel¬ 
lectual  fascination  exerted  on  a  brilliant,  high-minded,  roman¬ 
tic  girl  by  a  coarse-fibred,  unscrupulous,  virile  demagogue. 
The  resemblance,  however,  though  strik  ing,  is  entirely  on  the 
surface,  for  in  The  Mantle  of  Elijah  filial  devotion  enters 
largely  into  Allegra’s  decision  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  Broser, 
while  in  the  sequel  her  loyalty  is  far  more  seriously  impaired 
than  that  of  Quisante’s  wife.  Furthermore,  the  real  hero  of 
Mr.  Zangwill’s  book  is  not  the  husband,  but  the  father,  a 
politician  who  combines  the  humanitarian  views  of  John 
Bright  with  the  aristocratic  breeding  of  Charles  Villiers,  and  by 
taking  office  under  Lord  Ruston  (be..  Lord  Palmerston)  does 
violence  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Manchester  School 
to  which  he  belongs.  Broser,  young,  ambitious,  and  endowed 
with  a  rasping,  strident  eloquence  like  that  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  attaches  himself  to  Marshmont  with  a  loyalty 
which  overbears  Allegra’s  fastidious  distaste  of  his  vulgarity, 
and  as  the  ablest  and  most  effective  exponent  of  her  father’s 
news,  appeals  irresistibly  to  Allegra’s  desire  to  be  associated 
with  their  realisation.  She  marries  him  and  is  disillusioned,  and 
though  fitfully  subject  to  the  magnetism  of  his  personality, 
by  the  cumulative  force  of  association,  tradition,  and  class  feel¬ 
ing — for  the  aristocratic  strain  in  her  is  stronger  than  she 
knows — she  is  steadily  and  irresistibly  impelled  to  the  final 
rupture.  In  accepting  his  hand  Allegra  was  partly  actuated 
by  pity,  for  Broser  had  not  long  before  lost  his  patient 
drudge  of  a  wife,  but  chiefly  because  she  thought  that  he  was 
destined  to  wear  “the  mantle  of  Elijah,”  when  in  reality  he 
had  merely  clambered  into  office  by  hanging  on  to  the  skirts 
of  it.  A  lapse  of  some  fifteen  years  occurs  in  the  narrative, 
during  which  Broser  has  “  boxed  ”  the  political  compass,  and 

*  (1.)  The  Mantle  of  Elijah.  By  I.  Zangwill.  London  :  W.  Heinemann. 

[6s.] - (2.)  Peccavi.  By  E.  W.  Hornung.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  [6s.] - . 

(3.)  In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  London :  Macmillan 

and  Co.  [6s.] - (4.)  The  Chase  of  the -Ruby.  By  Richard  Marsh.  London: 

Skeflfington  and  Son.  [3s.  6d.] - (5.)  The  Luck  of  Private  Foster.  By  A.  St. 

John  Adcock.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  [6s.] — -(6.)  Vanity:  the  Con¬ 
fessions  of  a  Court  Modiste.  By  “Rita.”  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  [6s.] - (7.) 

.1  Napoleon  of  the  Press.  By  Marie  Connor  Leighton.  London  :  Hodder  and 

Stoughton.  [6s.] - (8.)  Mother-Sister.  By  Edwin  Pugh.  London  :  Hurst  and 
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exchanged  the  principles  of  the  Manchester  School  for  those 
of  a  blatant  Jingoism.  “  Fighting  Bob,”  as  he  is  popularly 
known,  supplies  the  chief  driving  power  in  a  Cabinet  which  is 
once  more  embroiled  with  Novabarba,  and  forces  on  a  policy 
of  annexation,  while  his  former  patron,  succeeding  to  an 
earldom,  has  become  an  extinct  volcano  in  the  Upper 
Chamber.  Allegra,  utterly  estranged  from  her  husband, 
finds  solace  in  travel,  and  falls  under  the  magnetic  influence 
of  a  certain  Ralph  Dominick,  a  Jewish  journalist  and  poet 
steeped  in  mysticism,  theosophy,  and  Nietzsche,  whose 
brilliant  conversational  gifts  and  romantic  personality 
readily  account  for  the  sway  he  exerts  over  the  sen¬ 
sitive,  impressionable  heroine.  Their  relations,  though 
exciting  Broser  to  acute  jealousy,  are  maintained  on  the 
Platonic  level,  Allegra’s  fastidious  nature  revolting  from  any 
open  scandal,  and  their  final  parting  is  natural  and  desirable 
enough.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  it  should  be  preceded 
by  the  grotesquely  melodramatic  scene  in  which  Allegra  is 
accidentally  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  in  the  belief 
that  she  is  dying,  patches  up  a  deathbed  reconciliation  with 
Broser,  which  is  speedily  shattered  on  her  recovery.  Finally, 
Allegra  leaves  her  husband’s  house  under  the  wing  of  her 
aunt,  the  witty,  vulgar,  but  kind-hearted  Duchess  of  Dales- 
bury.  Though  the  novel  often  rubs  one  the  wrong  way,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  mordant  satire  of  Mr.  Zangwill’s 
impeachment  of  pseudo-imperialism,  the  wit  and  brilliance 
of  his  dialogue — disfigured  at  times,  however,  by  cheap  play 
on  words — the  vividness  of  his  portraiture,  or  the  eloquence 
of  his  descriptive  passages.  Mr.  Zangwill  has  studied  the 
politics  and  social  life  of  his  period  with  great  care,  but  has 
not  escaped  one  or  two  inaccuracies.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
famous  query  was  not  “  Are  you  better  ?  ”  but  “  How’s  the 
old  complaint  ?  ”  and  there  never  was  a  “  Fops’  Gallery  ”  but 
a  “  Fops’  Alley”  at  the  Opera. 

The  plan  of  enhancing  the  discredit  of  a  moral  downfall 
by  choosing  a  minister  of  religion  as  the  culprit  is  one  that 
has  been  somewhat  cheapened  by  repetition.  Tet  one  finds 
novelty  and  force  as  well  as  discretion  in  Mr.  Homung’s 
handling  of  this  painful  theme.  Instead  of  reserving  the 
confession  or  the  discovery  as  the  climax  of  the  story,  he 
employs  it  as  the  starting-point.  The  opening  chapters  tell 
us  how  Mr.  Carlton,  the  rector  of  a  country  parish,  after  con¬ 
ducting  the  funeral  of  the  girl  he  has  betrayed,  is  denounced 
by  the  girl's  father,  and  his  house  wrecked  by  the 
parishioners.  No  element  of  humiliation  is  lacking  in  his 
downfall, — the  hurried  departure  of  his  servants,  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  worldly,  the  pained  amazement  of  his  devoted 
adherents,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  cynical  sympathy  of  the 
old  saddler  who  seeks  to  extenuate  the  sin  with  Adam’s 
ancient  excuse.  But  at  the  very  climax  of  Carlton’s  degradation 
an  unexpected  opportunity  affords  him  an  entrance  on 
the  long  and  painful  process  of  regaining  his  self-respect. 
The  dead  girl’s  father  sets  the  church  on  fire,  and  Carlton 
extorts  the  admiration  of  his  enemies  by  his  reckless  courage 
in  checking  the  flames.  Thenceforth,  though  suspended  by 
his  Bishop,  he  devotes  his  energies  single-handed  to  the  task 
of  rebuilding  the  church.  Mr.  Hornung  traces  the  history  of 
his  rehabilitation  with  a  delicacy  that  never  degenerates  into 
mawkishness.  The  expiation  of  Carlton’s  offence,  though  the 
only  lapse  in  an  otherwise  blameless  life,  can  only  be  achieved  by 
self-sacrifice  and  completed  by  his  death.  He  wins  but  cannot 
accept  the  love  of  a  good  woman,  and  when  his  own  relentless 
enemy,  whose  share  in  the  first  act  of  incendiarism  Carlton 
had  concealed,  repeats  his  revenge  on  the  completion  of  the 
church,  Carlton  loses  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  him. 
Peccavi  is  at  once  the  most  serious  and  the  strongest  novel 
that  has  issued  from  Mr.  Hornung’s  engaging  pen,  We  only 
trust  that  the  public  may  not  be  deterred  from  the  perusal  of 
a  striking  and  admirable  story  by  the  strangely  unnecessary 
appeal  for  a  fair  hearing  which  his  publisher  has  thought  fit 
to  put  forth. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  turning  aside  for  the  moment  from 
his  studies  of  modern  cosmopolitan  manners,  has  made  another 
dashing  excursion  into  the  field  of  historical  romance.  In  the 
Palace  of  the  King,  described  in  its  sub-title  as  “  A  Love  Story  of 
Old  Madrid,”  is  a  truly  thrilling  tale  of  the  Court  of  Philip  II. 
with  Don  John  of  Austria  for  hero.  As  the  action  is  compressed 
within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  may  readily  be 
imagined  that  incident  is  preferred  to  analysis,  and  that  the 
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author  draws  freely  on  liis  invention  in  the  construction  and 
elaboration  of  his  plot.  Put  briefly,  the  story  or  episode 
relates  how  Don  John,  who  loves  and  is  beloved  by  Dolores 
Mendoza,  daughter  of  the  Captain  of  the  King’s  bodyguard, 
marries  her  in  defiance  of  the  deadly  hostility  of  the  King 
and  the  wishes  of  Mendoza.  To  achieve  his  end  he  is  driven 
to  abduct  his  lady-love — with  her  consent — while  the  rdle  of 
good  genius  is  played  by  Dolores’s  blind  sister  Inez,  who  is 
herself  in  love  with  Don  John.  The  portrait  of  the  hero  is, 
no  doubt,  idealised,  but  the  sinister  figure  of  Philip  is  finely 
drawn,  and  the  passage  of  the  devoted  lovers  from  one  peril 
to  another  keeps  the  reader  agreeably  engrossed  from  first  to 
last. 

The  Chase  of  the  Ruby  displays  Mr.  Marsh’s  gift  for  sensa¬ 
tional  melodrama  in  a  state  of  volcanic  activity.  The  hero 
finds,  on  his  return  from  Africa,  that  by  the  terms  of  his 
uncle’s  will  he  has  just  four  days  left  to  recover  from  an 
actress  a  ruby  ring  as  the  condition  of  inheriting  the  said 
uncle’s  fortune.  Failing  this,  the  fortune  goes  to  his  cousin, 
who  is  of  course  the  chief  villain  of  the  plot.  Now  the  hero, 
who  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  highly  eligible  damsel,  was 
formerly  engaged  to  marry  the  actress.  Of  the  other ! 
complex  relations  subsisting  between  the  characters  we  need 
not  speak.  The  four  days  are  packed  as  full  of  jealousy, 
cross-purposes,  assault,  battery,  and  burglary  as  they  can  hold. 
The  hero  carries  off  the  wrong  ring,  which  is  in  turn  stolen 
from  him  by  the  villain,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  ingenious 
violence,  culminating  in  a  terrific  struggle  in  the  actress’s  flat, 
the  wicked  nephew  is  foiled  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  the 
fortune  is  secured  by  his  cousin.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
theatrical  ability  in  this  extravaganza,  and  while  Mr.  Marsh 
makes  no  pretence  to  edify  his  readers,  his  pages  are  void 
alike  of  tedium  and  offence. 

Mr.  St.  John  Adcock  follows  up  his  volume  of  short  stories, 
In  the  Wake  of  the  War — episodes  in  the  lives  of  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  soldiers  on  service  in  South  Africa — with  a 
vigorous  romance  of  the  war  itself.  The  hero  is  a  young 
solicitor’s  clerk  at  Bamet  who,  after  being  provoked  into 
assaulting  his  employer,  runs  off  to  London  and  enlists. 
Adventures  follow  thick  and  fast  on  his  arrival  at  the  Cape. 
Taking  part  in  Methuen’s  advance,  he  is  captured  by  the  Boers 
and  escapes,  saves  the  fife  of  his  cousin  (and  rival),  finds  and 
loses  his  father  and  a  fortune,  gains  a  commission,  regains  his 
patrimony,  and  returns  to  marry  the  girl  he  left  behind  him. 
Altogether  The  Luck  of  Private  Foster  is  a  lively  and  well-told 
tale  on  somewhat  obvious  lines,  abounding  in  incident  and 
coincidence,  but  laudably  free  from  any  desire  to  extenuate 
the  horrors  of  war. 

The  vivacious  “  Rita  ”  finds  congenial  scope  for  the  display 
of  her  knowledge  of  feminine  foibles  in  Vanity.  The  revela¬ 
tions  of  Madame  “  Frou-frou,”  an  attractive  young  woman  of 
reduced  means  who  turns  Court  dressmaker,  are  evidently 
based  on  expert  knowledge  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  as  well 
as  the  extravagance  of  fashionable  customers.  Occasionally 
the  male  reader  may  find  himself  de  trop,  but  “  Rita’s  ” 
ingenious  blend  of  sentiment  and  chiffons  will  undoubtedly 
appeal  to  the  larger  half  of  the  reading  public. 

Mrs.  Leighton’s  story,  A  Napoleon  of  the  Press,  traces  with 
considerable  skill  the  rise  to  fame  and  fortune  of  a  youthful 
newspaper  proprietor  named  Alfred  Chantrey.  The  book  is 
eminently  readable,  but  it  hardly  comes  under  the  head  of 
fiction ;  it  is  rather  a  personal  paragraph  expanded  into  three 
hundred  and  twelve  pages. 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Pugh  in  his  new  and  clever 
slum-story,  Mother- Sister,  may  be  not  unfairly  described  as  a 
compromise  between  the  ruthless  realism  of  Mr.  Morrison’s 
earlier  manner  and  the  moderate  optimism  of  the  author  of 
No.  5  John  Street.  Mr.  Pugh  does  not  exclude  sentiment, 
and  obviously  writes  from  close  personal  observation ;  but  we 
have  found  his  book  on  the  whole  fatiguing  and  rather  grubby 
reading.  _ _ 
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MR.  ARNOLD-FORSTER  ON  ARMY  REFORM. 

The  War  Office,  the  Army,  and  the  Empire.  By  H.  O.  Arnold- 
Forster,  M.P.  With  a  Preface  by  Lord  Rosebery.  (Cassell  and 
Co.  Is.) — We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  has  republished 
his  trenchant  review  of  the  military  situation  in  1900.  We 


noticed  most  of  the  letters  as  they  appeared,  but,  now  that  they 
can  be  read  continuously,  they  form  a  very  serious  indictment, 
and  the  scheme  of  reform  which  they  propose  seems  to  us  to  be 
characterised  by  much  shrewdness  and  moderation.  The  author, 
though  a  civilian,  has  long  been  known  as  a  specialist  on  matters 
connected  with  the  Service,  and  his  writings  must  appeal  to  a 
wider  public  than  a  soldier  writing  of  technical  matters  could 
command.  His  three  main  points  are  clearly  substantiated, — 
that  the  Empire  was  never  more  in  need  of  an  organised  system 
of  defence  than  now;  that  the  subject  has  been  neglected  and  our 
military  machinery  suffered  to  become  antiquated  and  out 
of  gear;  and  that  the  impetus  towards  reform,  in  face  of 
the  lethargy  of  those 1  in  high  places,  can  only  be  given  from 
without.  His  summary  of  the  lessons  of  the  recent  war  is  the  best 
that  we  have  seen,  and  there  is  much  wisdom  in  his  analysis  of 
the  dangers  to  Britain  from  her  policy  of  isolation.  The  defects 
of  the  present  enlistment  system,  the  practice  of  never  keeping 
up  organised  staffs,  niggardliness  in  the  matter  of  the  stores  the 
indeterminate  character  of  the  Reserve,  which  has  recently  been 
used  as  the  first  line  of  the  Army,  and  the  general  lack  of  all 
principle  in  Army  management,  are  clearly  and  fully  set  forth. 
The  one  feature  of  recent  history  which  h9  can  praise  is  the  ease 
and  speed  with  which  mobilisation  was  effected.  He  criticises 
justly  the  ridiculous  administrative  system,  which  gives  the 
Commander-in-Chief  no  necessary  oversight  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  no  proper  share  in  the  responsibility.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  has  that  rarest  of  virtues  in  a  reformer, — patience,  and 
he  admits  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  reform.  It  is  the 
recognition  of  vital  principles  which  he  demands  as  the  first 
step,  and  above  all,  an  understanding  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis. 
“  There  is  no  organisation,”  he  says,  “  in  the  British  Army  at 
present  which  can  speak  with  authority  upon  matters  of  Imperial 
defence,  not  because  there  are  not  plenty  of  able  men  in  the 
Army,  but  because  the  men  and  the  problem  have  never  been  brought 
together.”  We  cordially  recommend  this  little  book  to  all  who 
have  the  sense  to  be  interested  in  the  most  vital  matters  of 
national  policy. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 

[Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Books  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.] 

Two  College  Histories. — Exeter  College.  By  William  Keatley 
Stride,  M.A.  (F.  E.  Robinson  and  Co.  5s.  net.) — Mr.  Stride  has 
taken  in  writing  this  account  of  Exeter  a  line  of  his  own,  and  has 
produced  an  eminently  readable  volume.  He  has  given  an 
adequate  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  College,  and  rendered 
the  due  tribute  to  Bishop  Stapeldon,  who,  indeed,  receives  more 
justice  at  his  hands  than  historians  have  commonly  accorded  to 
him.  Nor  has  he  neglected  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
foundation,  but  he  has  given  a  larger  proportion  of  space  to  the 
nineteenth  century  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in 
these  volumes.  It  is  a  fact  that  much  of  the  internal  history  of 
a  College  is  but  tedious  reading  to  any  one  who  has  no  special 
interest  in  it,  or,  in  default  of  such  interest,  has  strong  anti¬ 
quarian  tastes.  There  are  exceptions,  but  they  are  rare  and  of 
brief  duration.  The  acquisition  of  property,  the  worthiness  or 
unworthiness  of  the  Head,  and  the  squabbles  between  the 
Fellows  form  the  staple  material  with  which  the  historian 
has  to  construct  his  narrative.  Exeter  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Probably  the  number  of  readers  who  feel  a  special 
interest  in  the  College  is  unusually  large,  for  it  has 
always  kept  up  a  close  connection  with  the  West  Country. 
Its  original  Fellowships  were  divided  between  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  and  though  the  second  founder.  Sir  W. 

Petre,  gave  a  wider  range  to  its  choice,  the  tie  with  the 

West  has  not  been  broken.  But,  viewed  from  outside,  the 

College  had  little  that  was  interesting  about  it  for  many  years 
following  the  first  century  of  its  existence.  Various  persons  who 
won  distinction  elsewhere  belonged  to  it,  and  it  receives  a 
reflected  glory  from  them,  but  the  College  itself  wa3  almost 
insignificant.  In  this  century,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  had 
considerable  importance.  Its  numbers  have  greatly  increased. 
At  one  time,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  it  stood  at  the 
head  in  this  respect,  exceeding  even  Christ  Church.  It  had  the 
advantage  of  comparatively  open  Fellowships,  having  its  choice 
extended  to  all  the  counties  in  which  the  Petre  estates  were 
situated,  and  drew,  in  consequence,  some  distinguished  alumni 
from  less  fortunately  situated  Colleges.  Not  a  few  of  these 
might  be  mentioned,  but  the  one  who  particularly  lends  himself 
to  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Stride  ha3  written  is  William  Sewell.  He 
was  a  man  who  scarcely  did  himself  justice;  a  few  personal 
eccentricities  obscured  great  merits  and  valuable  services  to  his 
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College,  to  the  University,  and,  we  may  say,  to  the  Church.  If 
his  sane  counsels  had  been  followed,  great  disasters  might  have 
been  avoided.  But  it  is  by  his  eccentricities  that  he  was  best 
known,  and  perhaps  most  generally  recollected.  And  he  had 
certainly  some  curious  twists.  One  was  his  conviction  of  the 
ubiquity  of  the  Jesuits.  Mr.  Stride  quotes  a  well-known  story 
that  illustrates  this  weakness.  He  stopped  one  day  at  a  butcher’s 
shop  in  Bristol  and  asked  the  man  whether  he  knew  that  the 
boy  whom  he  employed  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Jesuit  College 
at  Borne.  “  Bless  you,  Sir,”  said  the  man,  “  I’ve  known  Bill  ever 
since  he  was  a  baby.”  “  From  that  moment,”  said  Sewell,  “  I 
knew  that  the  butcher  also  was  a  Jesuit.”  The  writer  of  this  notice 
has  always  heard  a  variant.  The  Bristol  butcher  in  this  form  is 
the  Oxford  fishmonger.  Tester.  Oxford  men  who  knew  the 
Tester  of  fifty  years  ago  will  find  a  new  poignancy  in  the  tale. 

- Oriel  College.  By  David  Watson  liannie.  (Same  publishers. 

6s.  net.) — What  is  true  of  Exeter,  that  for  most  readers  the  chief 
interest  of  its  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  century,  is 
eminently  true  of  Oriel.  The  story  of  the  foundation  naturally 
attracts.  All  the  beginnings  of  an  academical  system  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  country  are  important.  But  the  history  of 
the  centuries  that  followed  has  little  to  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion.  A  partial  exception  may  be  found  in  the  times  of 
Lollardry,  when  the  College  was,  so  to  speak,  a  battle¬ 
field  for  hostile  powers.  But  commonly  whatever  interest 
attaches  to  it  belongs  to  the  almost  accidental  presence  of  distin¬ 
guished  alumni.  No  one  can  blame  the  pride  with  which  Colleges 
number  up  their  distinguished  sons,  but  the  cases  in  which  the 
celebrity  owes  anything  to  the  place  of  his  education  are  rare. 
Too  often  it  is  the  arida  nutrix  rather  than  the  alma  mater. 
But  when  we  get  to  the  nineteenth  century  all  is  changed. 
Oxford  becomes  the  centre  of  religious  movement,  and  Oriel  is 
the  centre  of  Oxford.  There  were  other  powers  at  work  besides 
Tractarianism.  If  Newman  and  Keble  were  at  Oriel,  so  were 
Clough  and  the  two  Arnolds,  Thomas  the  father  and  Matthew 
the  son.  Oriel  had,  even  more  than  Exeter,  the  advantage  of  a 
freo  choice.  Its  Fellowship  election  reviewed,  and  not  without 
success,  the  University  examinations.  Besides  the  names  we 
have  mentioned  there  are  those  of  R.  W.  Church,  James  Fraser, 
C.  P.  Chretien,  J.  W.  Earle,  W.  Y.  Sellar,  and  J.  W.  Burgon, 
and,  we  may  add,  though  Mr.  Rannie  does  not  mention  him, 
T.  E.  Brown,  the  author  of  “  Fo’c’s’le  Yarns.”  There  is  now  a  dead 
uniformity  of  merit  in  almost  all  Fellowship  elections,  but  from 
the  “  thirties  ”  onwards  till  the  days  of  reform  free  choice  was  an 
exception.  (Mr.  Bannie,  however,  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that 
“  in  1821  the  last  restrictions  on  the  Fellowships  were  got  rid  of.” 
Certainly  in  the  election  of  1852  C.  D.  Morris  enjoyed  a  pre¬ 
ference  as  born  in  Dorsetshire.  He  was  not  by  any  means  un¬ 
worthy,  and  indeed  might  have  had  a  niche  in  the  Oriel  heroon, 
for  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Balti¬ 
more,  no  slight  honour  for  an  alien.) 


Let  There  he  Light.  By  David  Lubin.  (G,  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
6s.) — Is  not  this  title  just  a  little  arrogant  ?  Has  the  world 
had  to  wait  for  Mr.  David  Lubin  to  pronounce  his  fiat  ?  The 
book  is  supposed  to  report  the  debates  of  a  club  of  working  men 
who  discuss  various  topics,  social  and  religious,  competition  v. 
collectivism,  for  instance,  the  relation  between  employer  and 
workman,  and,  at  greater  length  than  any  other  question,  religion. 
The  wise  man  of  the  party  is  one  Ezra,  and  he  founds  a  Church 
Universal,  free  from  the  degrading  polytheism  which  prevails  in 
the  Christianity  of  the  Creeds.  Japan,  we  see,  is  suggested  as  a 
hopeful  field  for  the  new  society  to  occupy.  We  do  not  wish  to 
scoff  at  what  is  doubtless  an  honest  effort  after  truth.  But  surely 
there  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  assurance  with  which 
this  new  teacher  presents  himself  to  the  world.  Who  would  not 
pity  the  poor  children  who  have  to  learn  the  new  Catechism  P 
Here  is  a  sample  : — 

“  Question  :  What  does  right  thinking  about  God  do  ? 

Answer :  It  shows  us  that  God  does  not  do  miracles.” 


A  Chronicle  of  a  Cornish  Garden.  By  Harvey  Roberts.  (J. 
Lane.  5s.  net.) — All  regions  are  not  so  responsive  to  the  art  and 
care  of  the  gardener  as  Cornwall.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Roberts’s 
experiences  will  be  found  useful.  Useful  or  no,  they  are 
pleasantly  told.  A  brief  preface  tells  us  where  and  how  he  set 
to  work,  and  then  he  takes  us  through  the  months  from  January, 
and  shows  us  each  “  garlanded  with  her  peculiar  flower  ”  or 
flowers.  Some  practical  chapters  follow,  with  hints  on  various 
kinds  of  plants  for  borders,  rockeries,  &c.  And  there  is  a  list  of 
“  The  Best  Varieties  of  Hardy  Fruits.”  Let  him  who  plants 
never  have  any  but  the  best.  They  cost  a  little  more,  but  they 
repay  it  a  hundredfold. 


Of  professional  and  technical  works,  of  which  we  must  be 
content  to  give  a  general  notice,  we  have  to  mention  The 
Maritime  Codes  of  Italy,  translated  and  annotated  by  his  Honour 
Judge  Eaikes  (Effingham  Wilson,  12s.  6d.  net).  This  volume  is  a 
sequel  to  similar  works  on  the  codes  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of 

Holland  and  Belgium. - Notes  on  the  Companies  Act,  1900.  By 

L.  Worthington  Evans.  (Ede  and  Allom.  4s. ;  the  model 

prospectus  is  published  separately  for  6d.) - The  Token  Money 

of  the  Bank  of  England.  By  Maberley  Phillips.  (Effingham  Wilson. 
2s.  Gd.) — The  account  here  given  recalls  a  critical  period  in  our 
history,  the  long  period  of  warfare  and  consequent  distress,  1797- 
1817.  Paper  money  and  token  money  were  issued  to  meet 
present  emergencies,  and  foreign  dollars  were  countermarked. 
Of  course  the  forger  was  busy  all  the  time  in  trying  to  make  his 
gains  out  of  the  general  need.  We  do  not  wonder  that  there  was 
no  popular  outcry  about  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  this 

crime,  which  must  have  seemed  specially  unpatriotic. - The  Secret 

of  the  Sword.  Translated  from  the  original  French  of  Baron  de 
Bazancourt  by  C.  F.  Clay.  With  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
(Bell  and  Sons.  7s.  6d.  net.) — A  book  by  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
fencing,  readable  though  technical,  a  combination  of  qualities 
of  which  the  French  have,  perhaps,  a  greater  knack  than  we. 

- The  “  Burleigh  Pocket  Library  ”  (Sands  and  Foster)  is  a 

series  of  neat  little  volumes  in  which  various  games  are  described, 
with  a  setting  forth  of  the  laws,  modes  of  play,  &c.  They  are 
appearing  under  the  care  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Foster.  We  have  three  of 
these  before  us, — Chess .-  a  Manual  for  Beginners;  Dice  and  Dominoes ; 
and  Poker.  The  chapters  on  dice  are  really  very  curious.  You 
can  play  “ten-pins  ’’—the  American  form  of  nine-pins — without 
alleys  or  pins,  and  “  baseball  ”  without  moving  from  your  chair. 
Dominoes  is  so  excellent  a  game  that  it  is  well  worth  studying 
the  more  subtle  and  complicated  varieties  that  have  now  been 

invented. - The  Veterinary  Manual.  By  Frank  T.  Barton.  (B. 

A.  Everett  and  Co.  10s.  6d.  net.) - First  Aid  to  the  Wounded. 

By  Dr.  Oscar  Bernhard.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Michael  G.  Foster.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  2s.  6d.) 


Wooings  and  Weddings  in  Many  Climes.  By  Louise  Jordan 
Miln.  (C.  Arthur  Pearson.  16s.) — Mrs.  Miln  takes  us  East 
and  West,  North  and  South,  and  shows  us  the  ceremonies  that 
go  to  make  up  the  ritual  of  marriage.  We  remember  a  pleasant 
book  of  hers,  first  published,  if  we  remember  right,  in  serial  form, 
wherein  the  children  and  child-life  of  many  lands  were  described. 
This  volume  is  just  such  another.  No  reasonable  person  can 
object  if  now  and  then  she  moralises  and  sentimentalises  a  little- 
The  subject  offers  an  irresistible  temptation.  But  there  is  plenty 
of  interesting  matter  in  the  book,  and  much  of  it,  we  take  it,  has 
been  collected  on  the  spot.  The  volume  is  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated. 


Theology. — The  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  Edited,  with  Introduc¬ 
tion,  &c.,  by  B.  H.  Charles,  D.D.  (A.  and  C.  Black.) — Dr. 
Charles  describes  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  as  a  composite  work, 
dating  as  such  from  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  but  made  up  of  earlier  parts,  one  of  them  Jewish,  the  other 
two,  “  The  Vision  of  Isaiah”  and  the  “  Testament  of  Hezekiah,”  of 
Christian  origin.  Many  points  of  interest  occur.  One  of  these 
is  a  probable  allusion  to  St.  Peter  (he  is  not  mentioned  by  name) 
as  handed  over  to  the  “  lawless  King,” — i.e.,  Nero.  Dr.  Charles  is 
confident  that  St.  Paul  is  not  intended,  not  having  been 
included  in  the  number  of  the  Twelve  till  much  later.  Another 
point  is  to  be  found  in  the  theology.  The  miraculous  birth  is 
distinctly  affirmed,  though  not  as  we  have  it  in  St.  Luke.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity  the  writer  is  certainly  not  orthodox, 
nor  is  he  so  about  the  Resurrection.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
estimate  Dr.  Charles’s  work.  His  reputation  in  this  line 
of  theological  learning  is  well  established,  and  we  do  nothing 

more  than  direct  the  attention  of  students  to  his  book. - 

Augustine’s  Treatise  on  the  City  of  God.  By  F.  B.  Montgomery 
Hitchcock,  M.A.  (S.P.C.K.  Is.  6d.) — We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Hitchcock  has  done  what  might  have  been  done  long  ago 
with  much  advantage.  The  “  De  Civitate  Dei”  is  much  more 
talked  about  than  read.  A  few  passages  are  more  or  less 
familiar  j  the  whole  book  remains  unknown.  And,  to  speak 
frankly,  as  a  whole  it  is  not  suited  to  any  readers  but  of  the 
strongest  capacity.  The  long  polemic,  for  instance,  levelled 
against  the  Roman  Pantheon  is  not  for  every  one  to  appreciate, 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  therefore,  has  supplied  an  analysis  of  the  treatise, 
giving  some  passages  in  translation  and  summarising  others, 
linking  them  together  so  as  to  give  a  continuous  idea  of  the 
whole. 


New  Editions,— In  the  “Temple  Classics”  (J.  M.  Dent 
and  Co.,  Is.  6d.  net  per  vol,).  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
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by  T.  E.  Macaulay,  Vol.  II.  (to  be  completed  in  five  volumes) ; 
and  The  Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors ,  and  Architects,  by  Giorgio 
Vasari,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  beginning  with  Cimabue  (1240- 
1302),  and  ending  with  Francisco  di  Pesetto  (1380-1457) 

(to  be  concluded  in  eight  volumes). - The  Imitation  of 

Christ  (Henry  Frowde,  Is.),  by  Thomas  &  Kempis,  and  The 
Christian  Year,  2  vols.  (same  publisher.  Is.),  very  convenient 

and  attractive-looking  volumes. - From  the  same  publisher 

also,  the  “  Oxford  Miniature  Edition  ”  of  The  Early  Poems 

of  Alfred  Tennyson  (3s.  6d.) - The  Love  Poems  of  Shelley, 

in  the  “  Lovers’  Library  ”  (John  Lane). - Poems  of  Dante 

Gabriel  Rossetti  (Ellis  and  Elvey,  2s.  6d.  net),  the  second 
part  of  the  “  Poems  ”  in  the  “  Siddal  Edition  ”  (to  be  completed 

in  seven  volumes). - The  Life-Work  of  Archbishop  Benson.  By 

J.  A.  Carr,  LL.D.  (Elliot  Stock.  2s.  6d.) - Bible  Helps  for  Busy 

Men.  By  Sir  Algernon  Coote,  Bart.  (Horace  Marshall  and  Son. 

Is.  net.) - Eothen.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  (Methuen  and  Co. 

Is.  6d  net.) - The  Romany  Rye.  By  George  Borrow.  (J.  Lane. 

2s.  and  3s.  net.) - In  the  “  Chiswick  Shakespeare,”  with  Intro¬ 

duction  and  Notes  by  John  Dennis,  and  illustrated  by  Byam 
Shaw  (G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Is.  6d.  net  per  vol.),  we  have 
received  Coriolanu s  (Mr.  Dennis  does  not  believe  that  the 
poet  had  the  “contempt  for  the  people,”  whether  political 
or  non-political,  that  some  of  his  critics  attribute  to  him), 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. - 

The  Light  of  Asia.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 

and  Co.  ls.6d.net.) - In  “Flowers  of  Parnassus,”  The  Blessed 

Damozel,  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (John  Lane,  Is.  and  Is.  6d.) 
- — A  History  of  the  Creeds.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Callow.  (Elliot  Stock. 
2s.  6d.) - A  Colloquy  on  Currency.  By  Lord  Aldenham.  (Effing¬ 

ham  Wilson.) — Not  much  has  been  heard  about  bimetallism  of 
late,  but  as  we  write  issues  are  being  determined  which  may 

bring  the  subject  to  the  front  again. - State  Prohibition  and 

Local  Option.  By  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.  Is.  net.) — A  reprint  of  chaps.  3  and  4  from  the 
seventh  edition  of  “  The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social 
Reform”  (showing  what  can,  and  what  cannot,  be  done — 
judging  from  the  success  of  experiments  made  elsewhere — in 

the  way  of  prohibition). - In  fiction,  The  Deerslayer,  by 

Fenimore  Cooper,  with  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Brock  (Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.,  2s.  6d.)  This  is  the  first  apppearance,  chrono¬ 
logically  speaking,  of  “  Leather-stocking.”  His  literary  history 

begins  in  “The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.” - Digbg  Grand.  By  G. 

J.  Whyte-Melville.  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.  3s.  6d.)— The  best, 

as  many  critics  think,  of  all  Whyte-Melville’s  stories. - Tips  for 

Travellers ;  or,  Wrinkles  for  the  Road  and  the  Rail.  By  MacCarthy 
O’Moore.  (Elliot  Stock.  2s.) 


Magazines  and  Serial  Publications. — We  have  received  the 
following  for  November : — The  Century ,  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine, 
St.  Nicholas,  the  Humanitarian,  the  Review  of  Reviews,  Scribner's 
Magazine,  Knowledge ,  the  Girl's  Realm,  the  World  of  Dress, 
the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  the  Artist,  the  Strand 
Magazine,  the  Cornliill  Magazine,  Chambers' s  Journal,  Temple  Bar, 
Harper's  Magazine,  the  Author,  the  Magazine  of  Art,  the  Expositor, 
the  Captain,  the  Geographical  Journal,  the  Windsor  Magazine,  the 
School  World ,  the  Sunday  Strand,  the  Puritan,  the  Bookman, 
Nature  Notes,  the  Open  Court,  the  Gentleman’ s  Magazine,  the 
Leisure  Hour,  the  Indian  Magazine,  the  North  American  Review, 
Outing,  the  Harmsworth  Magazine,  the  Argosy,  Lippincott' s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Cassier’s  Magazine,  the  Badminton  Magazine,  the  Journal  of 
Education,  Cassell’s  Magazine,  the  Expository  Times,  the  Sunday 
Magazine,  Macmillan’ s  Magazine,  the  Sunday  at  Home,  Celebrities 
of  the  Army,  the  United  Service  Magazine,  the  Anglican  Church 
Magazine,  Ainslee's  Magazine,  Good  Words,  the  Booli-Buyer,  the 
Traveller ,  China  of  To-Day,  the  Quiver,  the  Forum,  the  International 
Monthly,  the  Educational  Review,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Magazine,  the  Girl’s  Own  Paper,  the  Boy's  Own  Paper ,  the 
Month,  Crampton’s  Magazine,  the  Ludgate,  the  Munsey,  the  Canadian 
Magazine,  the  Wide  World  Magazine,  the  Lady's  Realm,  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Review,  the  Critical  Review,  the  Critic,  the  Home  Counties 
Magazine,  the  Monist,  Mothers  in  Council,  the  New  Century  Review, 
the  Economic  Review,  the  Dublin  Review,  the  Scottish  Review,  the 
English  Historical  Review,  the  Economic  Journal,  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  the  Church  Quarterly  Review,  the  Jewish 
Quarterly  Review,  the  Law  Quarterly  Review,  the  Friends’  Quarterly 
Examiner,  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  the  Statistical 
Journal ,  the  Columbia  University  Quarterly ,  the  Public  School 
Magazine ,  the  Northern  Counties  Magazine,  the  Practitioner,  the 
Sun  Children's  Budget,  the  Photogram,  the  Commonwealth ,  the 
Sewanme  Review,  Young  Oxford,  the  Queen's  Empire ,  C.I.V.,  the 
Life  of  a  Century,  Climate,  the  Manchester  Quarterly. 


“LIBERTY" 

ART  FABRICS 

FOR 

Decorative 

Furnishing. 

Beautiful  and  Inexpensive. 
Patterns  Post-free. 


t£  LIBERTY SJ 


AUT  FABRICS  for  Decorative  Furnishing 


In  Original  &  Exclusive  Designs, 
and  Charming  Colourings. 


Tapestries  I  Serges 
Silk  Brocades  Chenilles 
Velvets  I  Plushes 


CretonnesIYelveteens 
Chintzes  ArrasCloths 
Muslins  Igossamers. 


Inspection  Invited.  Patterns  Post-free. 


LIBERTY  and  €0.,  Ltd.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 


©  S  L  E  R  . 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  FITTINGS. 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


W  M.  &  ©EG.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C, 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  IS^JSURAI^CE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK . 

RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY,  PRESIDENT. 

Received  from  Policy-Holders . £142,000,000, 

Paid  to  Policy-Holders . over  £100,000,000, 

Paid  to  Living  Policy-Holders .  £58,188,282. 

Accumulated  Funds  .  nearly  £57,000,000. 

Surplus  over  Liabilities .  £9,129,000. 


Every  Policy  contains  specific  Guaranteed  Surrender  Values  in  tha  form  of 
Paid-up  Insurance,  Extended  Insurance,  Loans,  or  Cash,  at  the  option  of  the 
Policy-Holder. 


SPECIAL  INVESTMENT  POLICIES. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

Head  Office  :-16,  17,  and  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


Financial  Year  ends  November  20th,  1900. 

All  persons  previously  assuring  will  receive  an  additional  share  of  profit  over  later 
entrants  at  the  next  Division  in  1902. 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


Claims  Paid . £11,000,000 

Accumulated  Fund .  0,400,000 


The  Profits  are  divided  solely  amongst  the  Assured.  Already  divided,  £5,400,000, 
Endowment  Assurance  Policies  are  issued  combining  Life  Assurance  at 
minimum  cost,  with  provision  for  old  age. 

48  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

“  Their  goods  have  the  merit  of  excellence  and  cheapmess.”— Court  Circular. 

IRISH 


Fish  Napkins,  2/11  per  dozen. 

Dinner  Napkins,  5/6  per  dozen. 

Table  Cloths,  2  yds.  square,  2/6 ;  2)  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5/6. 
Samples  and  ..  ™  Kitchen  Table  Cloth’s, -/lljeach. 

Price  Lists  gj?  #4  Owl  Adl\  Strong  Huckaback  Towels, 
post-free.  4/6  per  dozen. 


TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


AERTEX 

AERTEX 

AERTEX 

AERTEX 


THE  CELLULAR 
CLOTHING  CO.’S 
ORIGINAL 


CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 


SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  PYJAMAS,  LINGERIE. 


Please  notice  the  Registered  Trade-Mark,  an  Oval  with  the  word  AERTEX  in  tha 
centre,  attached  to  each  garment.  Only  the  original  Cellular  bears  this  label. 

Illustrated  Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  goods  for  mm,  women,  and  children, 
with  names  of  500  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

OLIVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  33  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

„  „  „  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  E.C. 


H  Ai  PTON  a  BOI^S9 


New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  FABRICS,  &c. 

Enable  intending  Purchasers  to  see  that  their 
Productions  afford  value  for  money  that 

OANPJOT  BE  EXCELLED. 

Suggestive  Schemes,  Estimates,  and 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free. 

Pall  Mail  East,  Trafalgar  Sq.,  S.W. 
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ASsehylus  and  Orestela,  translated  &  explained  by  0.  C.  W.  Warr.  .(G.  Allen) 

Altken  (W.  H.  M.  H.),  The  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  12mo . (Nlsbet) 

Andersen  (Hans),  Fairy  Tales,  translated  by  H.  L.  Braekstad,  1  vol.,, folio 

(Heinemann) 

Audabon  (J.  J.),  Life  of,  edited  by  his  Widow,  8vo . (Putnam) 

Banks  (C.  E.),  A  Child  of  the  Sun,  8vo . (Pearson) 

Barber  (F.  M.),  Mechanical  Triumphs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. . .  ,(K.  Paul). 

Barrie  (J.  M.),  Tommy  and  Grizel,  cr  8vo . (Cassell) 

Beardsley  (Aubrey),  Eater  Work  of,  4 to . . . (Bane) 

Beaulieu  (P.  L.),  The  Awakening  of  the  East,  cr  8vo . (Heinemann) 

Bedby  (C.  E.),  Doctrines  and  Principles,  8vo . (Williams  &  Norgate) 

Bennett  (W.  H.),  The  Treatment  of  Simple  Fractures  of  the  Limbs,  8vo 

(Longmans) 

Bosvile  (G.),  Publicans  and  Sinners  cr  8vo . . . (Slmpkin) 

Boulton  (W.),  Amusements  of  Old  London,  2  vols.  8vo . (J.  C.  Nimmo) 

Buckland  (A.  R.),  The  Confessional  in  the  English  Church,  12mo - (Nisbet) 

Burlamaechi  (Marckesa),  Luca  Della  Robbia,  crSvo  . (Bell) 

Butler  (Bishop),  Works,  edited  by  J.  H.  Bernard,  2  vols.  .  .(Macmillan)  each 

(Houston  (J.  S. ),  The  Duke,  cr  8vo . . (E.  Arnold) 

Cohn  (L.),  Introduction  to  Modern  Scientific  Chemistry,  cr  8vo  - (Grevel) 

Corbin  (M.  0.)  and  Gong(C.  B.),  Urchins  of  the  Sea,  oblong  4to  (Longmans) 

Couch  (Quiller),  Old  Fires  and  Profitable  Ghosts,  cr  8vo  . (Cassell) 

Crane  (Stephen),  Whtlomville  Stories, cr  8vo  . (Harper) 

Crommelln  vMay),  The  Vereker  Family,  cr  8vo . _ (Digby  &  Long) 

Cromwell  (J.  H.),  The  American  Business  Woman,  8vo . (Putnam) 

Curtis  (H.  J.),  The  Essentials  of  Practical  Bacteriology,  8vo _ (Longmans) 

Dawson  (W.  J.),  The  Doctor  Speaks,  cr  8vo . (P.ichards) 

De  Fontenoy  (Mme),  Secret  Memoirs  of  William  II.  of  Germany  and  Francis 

Joseph  of  Austria  Hungary,  2  vols.  8vo . (Hutchinson) 

Delaire  (Jean),  The  Lady  of  Robertval,  cr  8vo . (Sands) 

Dix  (E.  A.),  Deacon  Bradbury,  cr  8vo  . (Macmillan) 

Doe  (John),  The  Bridge  Manual,  12mo  . (Warne) 

Dresser  (H.  W.),  Education  and  the  Philosophical  Ideal,  cr  8vo _ (Putnam) 

Edwards  (M.  B.),  A  Suffolk  Courtship,  cr  8vo . (Hurst  &  Biackett) 

Finnemore  (John),  Two  Boys  in  War-Time,  cr  8vo  . . . (Pearson) 

Foster  (C.  and  F.),  The  Goblin  :  a  Novel,  cr  8vo  . (Gardner  &  Darton) 

Gomme  (A.  B.),  Old  English  Singing  Games, oblong  4to . (G.  Allen) 

Griffith  (F.  Le),  Stories  of  the  High  Priests  of  Memphis  (Oxford  Univ.  Press) 

Hamilton  (L.),  A  Vizier’s  Daughter,  cr  8vo . . . (J.  Murray) 

Hartog  (C.),  Barbara’s  Song  Book,  oblong  4to  . (G.  Allen) 

Hawkins  (C.  C.),  The  Theory  of  Commutation,  cr  8vo _ ( Electrician  Office) 

Hicks  (B.  M.),  The  Cape  as  I  Found  It,  cr  8vo . (Elliot  Stock) 

Hiller  (C.),  Heresies,  Vol.  III.,  cr  8vo . (Richards) 

Hlrn  (Y.),  The  Origins  of  Art,  8vo  . (Macmillan) 

Hodgson  (G.),  A  Tragedy  of  Errors,  cr  8vo  . . . (G.  Allen) 

Hofmeyr  (A.),  The  Story  of  my  Captivity  during  the  Transvaal  War,  1899- 

1900,  cr  8vo . (15.  Arnold) 

Hopkins  (A.),  The  Apostles’  Creed,  cr  8vo  . (Putnam) 

Horton  (R.  F.),  Alfred  Tennyson,  a  Saintly  Life;  cr  8vo . (Dent.) 

Hueffer  (F.  M.),  The  Cinque  Ports,  4to  . (W.  Blackwood) 

Jenks  (J.  W.),  The  Trust  Problem,  cr  Svo  . . . (Putnam ) 

Julie  :  a  Study  of  a  Girl,  by  a  Man,  cr  8vo . (W.  Scott) 

Kendall  (E.  K.),  Source-Book  of  English  History  for  use  of  i, Schools  and 

Readers,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan) 

Knight  (A.  L.),  A  Sea-King’s  Midshipman,  cr  Svo  . (J.  Murray) 

Landels  (T.  D.),  William  Landels,  D.D. :  a  Memoir,  cr  Svo . (Cassell) 

Lee  (G,  C.),  Leading  Documents  in  English  History,  cr  Svo . (Bell; 

he  Voleur,  The  Champington  Mystery,  cr  Svo _ ’ . (Digby  &  Long) 

Lilly  (W.  S.),  A  Y’ear  of  Life,  cr  8vo  . / _ . . .  .(Lane) 

Little  (W.  J.  K.),  Holy  Matrimony,  cr  8vo . (Longmans) 

Lys  (C.),  The  Mystery  of  Ladyplace,  cr  8vo . (Warne) 

Macllwaine  (H.  G.),  The  White  Stone,  8vo . (Gardner  A-  Darton) 

Manson  (E.),  Practical  Guide  to  Company  Law,  cr  Svo . (Shaw  &  Sons) 

Marsh  (F.  E.),  The  Christian  Worker’s  Equipment,  Svo  _ (Marshall  Bros.) 

Moore  (H.  C.),  Britons  at  Bay,  cr  8vo  . (Gardner  &  Darton) 

Morgan  (C.  L.),  Animal  Behaviour,  cr  8vo . (E.  Arnold) 

Murray  (James),  Life  in  Scotland  100  Years  Ago,  cr  Svo . (A.  Gardner) 

Noble  (E.),  Shadows  from  the  Thames,  cr  8vo  . (Pearson) 

Palmer  (W.),  Adventures  of  Merryman  Brothers,  cr  Svo _ (Digby  A  Long) 

Pasley  (L.  M.  S.),  Memoir  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Sabine  Pasley  (E.  Arnold) 

Patton  (J.  B.),  The  Sway  of  Philllppa,  cr  8vo  . .  .(G.  Allen) 

Pool  (M.  L.),  Friendship  and  Folly,  cr  8vo  . . .  .(Long) 

Public  School  Speaker  (The),  8vo  . (J.  Murray) 

Rawnsley  (H.  D.),  Memories  of  the  Tennysons,  cr  Svo . (Jlaclehose) 

Reid  (Elizabeth),  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  his  Life  and  Adventures  .  .(Greening) 

Ritchie  (D.  G.)  and  Others,  Ethical  Democracy,  cr  Svo  . (Richards) 

Ritschl  (A.),  Justification  and  Reconciliation,  Svo . (T.  &  T.  Clark) 

Robson  (I.  S.),  A  Girl  Without  Ambition,  cr  Svo . (Cassell) 

Roosevelt  (T.),  Works,  14  vols.  12mo . (Putnam)  each 

St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  edited  by  Temple  Scott,  12mo _ _ (Richards) 

Sims  (G.  R.),  The  Small-Part  Lady,  cr  8vo  . (Chatto  dc.Windus) 

Sinker  (R.),  Essays  and  Studies,  cr  8vo . (Bell) 

Steel  (Flora  A.),  The  Hosts  of  the  Lord,  cr  Svo . (Heinemann) 

ickwortli) 
...(Long) 
Lacmillan) 

Engineers,  8vo  . (Smith  &  Elder) 

Turkey  in  Europe,  by  Odysseus,  8vo . (E.  Arnold) 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Jean  Keir  of  Craigneil,  cr  Svo . (Long) 

Walford  (L.  B.),  One  of  Ourselves,  cr  Svo  . . .! (Longmans) 

Watson  (H.  B.  M. ),  Chlofis  of  the  Island,  cr  Svo . . . .  .(Harper) 

Willoughby  (W.  W.),  Social  Justice,  Svo . . . (Macmillan) 

Winship  (G.  P.),  Cabot  Bibliography,  8vo  . (H.  Stevens) 

Wynne  (C.  W.),  Songs  and  Lvrics,  12mo .  (Richards) 

Yorke  (Curtis),  Carpathia  Knox  :  a  Novel,  cr  Svo .  . (Jarrold) 
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SCHWE  ITZER’S 


COCOATINA 

An  Absolutely  Pure  Cocoa. 

" THE  QUEEN  has  a  cup  of  Schweitzer’s  Cocoatlna  brought  to 
her  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  two  hours  later  uses  the  same  beverage  at  the  breakfast 
table.”— Society. 

“MORNING  AT  THE  PALACE. — It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that, 
thanks  to  a  good  night’s  rest.  Her  Majesty  yesterday  morning  felt  no  ill  effects 
from  Thursdays  exciting  incidents.  She  partook,  as  usual,  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  of  her  cup  of  cocoa.” — Daily  Chronicle ,  March  10th,  1900. 

DENT’S  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 

All  Watches  and  Clocks  of  E.  DENT  and  CO.’S  Manufacture 
now  bear  the  annexed  Trade-Mark. 

A)rklT\  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  free  on  applica- 

DENT  \  tion  to 

TEJLDE-MARK.  E.  DENT  and  CO.,  Ltd., 

Makers  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales; 

Makers  of  the  great  Westminster  Clock,  Big. Ben. 

OX L Y  AODKKSSES— 

6i  Strand,  or  4  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  London. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Established  1824. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 

Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 
Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugli  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Staibridge. 
Lleut.-Colonel  P.  Anderson  Stebbiug. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentlnek,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverle. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.Y.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 


Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  |  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amorv,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.O.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 

Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokirs  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  bad  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT  ! 
EYE-STRAIN! 


OUR  EYES 

and  How  to  Preserve  Them  from 
Infancy  to  Old  Age. 

With  Special  Information  about  Spectacles 
and  Eye-glasses  by 

Mr.  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

70  Illustrations,  Cloth  Binding.  Post-free,  Is., 
from  63  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Consultations  free  of  charge. 


J) OCHESTER  CATHEDRAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  the  Rochester  Cathedral  Grammar  School  will 
be  VACANT  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays  by  the  appointment  of  the 
present  Head-Master  to  the  office  of  Principal  of  Liverpool  College. 

All  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  A,  ARNOLD,  Chapter  Clerk,  The 
Precinct,  Rochester. 

Archdeacon  wilson  wishes  to  recommend 

a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air ;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  staff.— Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTi'  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 


KING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAR¬ 

SHIPS— ten  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th, 
for  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Army  and  Navy  Subjects.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY’.  <tc.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record.— Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

SETTLE,  YORKSHIRE. — “  OVEKDALE  ”  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

I T^ASTBOURNE  COLLEGE. — President,  bis  Grace  the 

'J  DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  P.C.— The  Honours  List  for  the  year  1899- 
190U  includes  ’Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Three 
Entrances  to  Woolwich  (direct),  and  other  distinctions.— Apply  to  Head-Master 
H.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A. 


P  S  W  I  C  H 


SCHOOL 


Complete  modern  buildings.  Thorough  education  for  business  or  professions. 
Many  successes.  Valuable  Prizes  and  Scholarships.  Moderate  terms. 
Head-Master,  Rev.  P.  E.  RAYNOR,  School  House,  Ipswich. 

REY’S  SCHOOL,  CAVENDISH,  SUFFOLK.  — 

Founded  1696.  BOYS  efficiently  PREPARED  for  business.  Good  home. 
Large  playing  field.  Liberal  diet.  G.E.R.  Station.— Prospectus  from  Head-' 
Master,  Rev.  T.  NORMANDALE,  B.A. 


WELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

Principal :  Miss  PAGE.  B.A.London,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
eountrv  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 


WOMEN’S  UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT 

45  NELSON  SQUARE,  SOUTHWARK,  S.E.— The  POST  of  WARDEN 
is  now  VACANT,  and  the  Committee  Invite  applications.  Salary,  £150,  with 
board  and  residence.— Apply  to  the  HON.  SEC. 


TWO  CHORAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£35  and  £25)  are 

OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  on  DECEMBER  13tli.  School  fees  £75 
per  annum— For  further  particulars  write  to  ORGANIST,  Trent  College,  r’.S.O., 
Derbyshire. 

TNEXPENSIYE  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN. 

I  Over  600  have  already  been  educated.  Thirty  Guineas  per  annum.  Ex¬ 
cellent  arrangements.  Sports,  Gymnasium,  Diet,  References,  &c.  Healthy  village. 
—Address,  Rev.  Dr.  JAMES,  Schorne  College,  near  Winslow. 


Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR,  and  Communicatio: 
upon  natters  of  business ,  should  not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  b. 
to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand ,  W.C. 


November  10,  1900.] 
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T^DQBASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 

JQj  FOR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

21  CALTHORPE  ROAD,  EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding  House— ST.  ALBAN’S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 

President : 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A., 
4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

E  R  C  H  A  N  T  TAYLORS’  SCHOOL. 


M 


There  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  ONE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  of 
the  value  of  Twelve  Guineas  for  two  years  (covering  the  amount  of  the  school 
fees  for  the  Lower  School)  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  12th,  at  1.30  p.m. 

There  will  be  also  an  Examination  at  the  same  time  for  at  least  FOCR  OPEN 
PRESENTATIONS,  carrying  admission  to  the  School  on  the  ordinary  terms. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  SCHOOL  SECRETARY,  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School,  Charterhouse  Square,  E.C. 

OODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

(Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  School  House,£45  :  Boarding  House,  £60. 

(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  24  Guineas  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor. — Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne's,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

HEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  Individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

QUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities-  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea  ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c. 

ORCHESTER  SCHOOL  for  DAUGHTERS  of 

GENTLEMEN. — Efficient  staff.  Terms  60 guineas.  Public  Exams.  Health 
especially  studied.  Tennis,  hockey,  cricket, swimming— Head-Mistress,  Miss  KITCAT. 

SANDECOTES  SCHOOL,  PARKSTONE,  DORSET.— 

A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL,  at  moderate  fees,  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of 
GENTLEMEN,  where  the  aim  is  to  train  girls  to  be  practical,  refined,  womanly 
Women.  Every  care  and  comfort  for  delicate  children.  Large  grounds,  tennis 
and  fives  courts,  playing-fields.  Pupils  prepared  for  the  University  and  other 
examinations.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  SOPHIE  M.  SMITH  (Natural  Sciences  Tripos, 
Cambridge),  assisted  by  a  highly  qualified  staff.  TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  for  competition  in  DECEMBER  for  girls  under  12  and  15  years 
respectively. 

ELSTED  SCHOOL.— TWO  HEAD-MASTER’S  NOMI- 

NATION3,  value  £10  a  year,  are  OFFERED  for  JANUARY,  1901.— For 
full  particulars,  apply.  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400  ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

soiL  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  Is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application. — Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

DOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 

HALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England. — Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 


T 


Epsom  college-next  term  begins 

JANUARY  18th,  1901.— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 
Successes  this  summer: — London  Matriculation,  16 passed  :  Intermediate  and  Pre¬ 
liminary  Scientific,  14  passed.  Higher  and  Lower  Certificates,  40  passed.  Separate 
Junior  School.— Apply,  THE  BURSAR. _ _ 

BRUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  Ac. ;  Fees,  £80  per  ann . ;  Term  commences  witli  entrance  of  Pupil : 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  or  application.— 82  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 


BRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH. — Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 


KING’S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Yalnable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas. — D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

OHERE  MADCHENSCHULE,  OBERURSEL-A- 

TAUNUS.— A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  GIRLS  RECEIVED  as  BOARDERS 
by  the  Head-Mistress.  Oberursel  has  a  good,  bracing  climate,  and  is  close  to 
Homburg-v.-d.-Hohe  and  Frankfort-on-Maine.  Resident  Teachers.  Careful  educa¬ 
tion.  Moderate  terms.  German  and  English  references.  Prospectus  on  applica¬ 
tion— Friiulein  WALTHER,  Dr.  Phil. 


HE  LEYS  SCHOOL, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

An  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  in 
DECEMBER. 

Particulars  of  the  HEAD-MASTER,  or  of  the  BURSAR. 

THE  HINDHEAD  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  (established 

in  1897  by  Miss  J.  F.  Gruner).— Principals  :  Miss  J.  F.  GRUNER,  Certificated 
Student  of  Girton  College.late  Second  Mistress,  Dulwich  High  School,  G.P.D.S.Co., 
and  Miaa  ALICE  GRUNER,  Student  of  Newnham  College.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  mainly  of  University  women  of  professional  standing  and  experience. 
Education  thoroughly  modern ;  physical  training  and  outdoor  games.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  healthful  conditions  of  life  ;  the  bracing  air  and  gravel  soil  of 
the  Hindhead  district  cause  it  to  be  much  recommended  by  doctors.  The  boarding¬ 
house,  built  for  the  Misses  Gruner,  stands  in  an  acre  of  heather  and  pine  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  800  ft.,  and  has  a  sunny  aspect.  Refs. :  Miss  Welsh,  of  Girton 
College :  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Principal  of  Newnham  College  ;  Prof.  Muirhead,  Birming¬ 
ham  Univ. ;  parents  of  former  pupils  :  and  others. — For  prospectus  for  the  term 
commencing  January  23rd,  1901,  address  to  Moorcroft,  Hindhead,  Haslemere. 


"TWESWICK  SCHOOL. — Co-education  on  Public  School 

l\  lines  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS.  Large  Endowment.  Valuable  Scholarships. 
Modern  buildings.  Splendid  Playing-fields.  Special  arrangements  for  children 
of  parents  residing  abroad.— Prospectus  from  the  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER  or 
(Girls’  Boarding  House)  V.  R.  LE  MAISTRE,  M.A.,  The  Heads,  Keswick. 

W'  ARDEN  COURT,  CUCKFIELD,  SUSSEX.— Misses 

GRAY  and  PRIESTMAN.  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Extensive  grounds 
In  beautiful  country  overlooking  9.  Downs.  Sound  education,  with  games,  cycling. 

MADAME  AUBERT  introduces  Daily  and  Resident 

English  and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES,  Lady  Professors,  Chaperons, 
Companions.  Lady  Housekeepers,  Secretaries,  for  BRITISH  ISLES,  CONTINENT, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ASIA,  AUSTRALASIA.  SCHOOLS  and  EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES  recommended.— 141  Regent  Street,  W. 


1HE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 


Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 

Large  playground :  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Special  Terms  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many  others.  Illustrated 
prospectus  on  application. 


pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  eider  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References :— Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  MdnOgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  th’e  Archdeacon  of-  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 


SW  I  N  I  F  R  E  D’S,  BANGOR 

•  (Church  of  England  Public  School). 

Head-Mistress— Miss  F.  J.  DAVIES,  B.A.Lond.,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Classical  Tripos,  Class  I. 

Fees  £35  a  year.  Combined  hill  and  sea  air.  Playground.  A  Technical 
Department  has  been  added  to  the  School. 

Full  particulars  from  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 


WALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors:  University 
Lectures :  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools:  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80) :  sons  of  gentlemen ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12th.— Rev.  J.  H, 
SWINSTEAD,  Head-Master. 


0OLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 


BOURNEMOUTH  — E.  WYNDHAM  PENRUDDOCKE, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application. — WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

Hereford  school  (founded  1387  a.d.)— a  public 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford.  _ _ 

SOUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for 

SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools;  Kindergarten 
and  Transition  Classes  for  Children  under  8.  Gymnastics  and  Drilling. 
HALF-TERM  BEGINS  NOVEMBER  8th. 


u 


PTON  HOUSE,  UPTON,  nr.  SLOUGH, 


HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough  education  with  home  life  and  careful  attention  to  health.  Moderate 
fees.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  hockey.— Principal,  Miss  ETHERINGTON. 

MISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

School.  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &e.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

WINDERMERE.  —  THE  CRAIG  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.— W.  SNOW,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
PREPARES  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  grounds,  splendid  situation. 
Bracing  air,  every  com  ort  and  individual  attention.  Reference  (among  others) 
to  Registrar,  Victoria  University.  Indian  pupils  received. 

TTNIVERSITIES,  PRELIMINARY  LAW,  MEDICINE", 

U  and  OTHER  EXAMINATIONS.— PUPILS  PREPARED  for  above.  Special 
advantages  for  delicate  pupils.  Successful,  experienced,  Individual  tuition,  with, 
home  comfort.  Four  miles  from  sea  ;  cricket,  boating,  &e.  Holiday  pupils  also 
taken. — Rev.  J.  F.  VALLINGS,  M.A.,  Sop’ey  Vicarage,  Winkton  R.S.O.,  Hants. 

SSISTANT  SCHOOLMISTRESSES.— Miss  LOUISA 

BROUGH  can  RECOMMEND  University  Graduates,  Trained  and 
Certificated  High  School  Teachers,  Foreign  Teachers,  Kindergarten  Mistresses, 
—CENTRAL  REGISTRY  for  TEACHERS,  25  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross  W  C, 

A  VALUABLE  SCHOLARSHIP  will  become  VACANT, 

after  Christmas,  in  WELL-KNOWN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  recom¬ 
mended  by  tlie  Head-Masters  of  Eton  and  other  Public  Schools,  Candidates! 
should  be  gentlemen’s  sons  intended  to  compete  for  Public  School  Scholarships  or 
to  enter  the  Royal  Navy.  Limit  of  age,  10-12.— Full  particulars  from  “  J,  E.  Y.,” 
care  of  Hart's  Advertising  Offices,  Malti-avere  House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 

RUEST  AND  MOST  CONSOLING  OF  RELIGIOUS 

BELIEFS  are  to  be  found  In  THEISM.  Literature  sent  gratis  and  post- 
free  on  application  (by  letter)  to  Secretary  of  Postal  Mission,  the  Til  El  STIC 
CHURCH,  SWALLOW  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  W.  The  Church  is  open  for 
DIVINE  SERVICE  on  SUNDAYS  at  11  and  7. 
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TO  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  Ac.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address, 
‘•Triform,  London.”  Telephone  No.  1S54  (Gerrard). 


Advice  as  to  choice  of  schools.  — The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

PLATON’S  LIST  0~F  SCHOOL  S 

gives  Particulars  of  Best  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools  and  Tutors ;  also  Scholar¬ 
ships  obtainable;  318  pages,  red  cloth,  Is.;  post-free,  Is.  4d.— J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  If  details  of  requirements  be  given  a  selection  of 
Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  free. 


/A  IRLS  AND  ESSAY  WRITING.— The  following  para- 

VY  graph  in  a  report  of  the  Rev.  W.  Manning,  M.A.  (Cambridge),  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Leytoustone,  is  of  great  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
education  of  Girls  “  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that  I  was  once  examining  a  school 
at  Ipswich  called  The  Old  Manor  House.  The  essays  were  just  like  the  essays  at 
most  schools— very  thin,  with  very  few  ideas,  a  few  forced  sentiments  patched 
together.  The  next  year  I  found  that  there  was  a  very  decided  improvement. 
The  ideas  were  fresh  and  plentiful ;  the  girls  evidently  had  something  to  say — and 
what  they  said  was  worth  saying.  I  found  out  that  the  girls  had  been  reading 
THE  GIRL’S  REALM,  and'  had  got  a  number  of  ideas  from  the  magazine, 
especially  from  the  Literary  Page.  The  notes  which  are  given  upon  the  subject 
of  the  essay  to  be  written  had  so  helped  them,  and  the  writing  of  the  essay  every 
month  had  been  such  good  practice,  that  the  girls  quite  liked  writing  essays, 
because  they  were  doing  them  the  right  way.  I  am  trying  now  to  get  all  the 
schools  I  know  to  take  in  THE  GIRL’S  REALM,  and  to  enter  for  the  monthly 
essay  competition.” 


YPEWRITING  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 

10d.  per  1,000  words. 


Address :  Miss  C.  OSBORNE,  Ballyduff,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 

BOOKS  WANTED. — First  Editions  by  Thackeray, 

Ainsworth,  Marryat,  George  Meredith,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Jesse,  Pardoe, 
Preer,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  T.  Hardy  ;  and  Books  Illustrated  by  Aiken,  Cruiksbank, 
Leech,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  <Src.  List  of  2,000  Special  Wants,  post-free.  Cash  or  Ex¬ 
change. — BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


£19  19s.  CRUISE,  SARDINIA,  SICILY, 

NAPLES,  and  CORSICA.  Also  PALESTINE  CRUISES. 

Return  Ticket  to  Marseilles,  via  Dover-Calais  included,  on  the  S.Y.  ARGONAUT, 
tonnage,  3,254  ;  horse-power,  4,000. 

Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE. 

SECRETARY,  6  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

WINTER  m  THE  WEST  IADSES. — 

Special  Tours,  65  days  for  £65,  by  magnificent  vessels  of  the 
ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY.— For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  18  Moorgate  Street,  or  29  Cockspur  Street  (West 
End),  London. 


INVESTMENTS. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

INCORPORATED. 


THE  -  - 

GREENWICH  OBSERVATORY. 

A  Glance  at  its  History  and  Work.  By  E.  Walter  Maunder,  F.R.A.S., 
Assistant  at  the  Observatory.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Original  Photo¬ 
graphs,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  Es. 

“An  admirable  history  of  the  Observatory.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Maunder’s  monograph  has  all  the  fascination  which  astronomy  possesses, 
even  for  those  who  understand  nothiDg  about  it  .’’—Academy. 

“The  scientific  work  carried  on  at  the  Observatory  is  lucidly  described.” 

—Standard. 

“  Not  only  a  lively  picture  of  the  Inside  of  the  jealously  guarded  Observatory, 
but  a  graceful  sketch  of  a  great  part  of  modern  astronomy.  ’— Spectator. 


ALDERSHOT  TO  PRETORIA. 

A  Story  of  Christian  Work  among  the  Troop3  in  South  Africa.  By  Rev. 

W.  E.  Sellers.  With  15  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  23.  6d. 

“We  lay  the  book  down  with  regret;  we  could  willingly  and  thankfully  read 
twice  as  much,  so  full  of  interest  is  every  page,  so  sympathetically  and  pleasantly 
is  it  written.”— Record. 

“Stirring,  touching  stories  of  heroism  and  endurance.”— Scotsman. 

“  It  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  work  amongst  the  soldiery  on  the  stricken 
field,  in  camp,  and  in  hospital.” — Field.  “Pull  of  Interesting  matter  .’’—Spectator. 

“  Well  chosen  anecdotes  of  a  kind  that  would  be  useful  to  speakers  at  religious 
meetings.”— M anchester  Guardian. 


The  HARVEST  of  a  QUIET  EYE. 

By  Prebendary  J.  R.  Vernon,  Author  of  “Random  Truths  in  Common 
Things,”  “The  Last  Load  Home,”  &c.  With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  and 
Title-Page  by  Francis  Walker.  Crown  8vo,  6s.,  cloth  boards. 

Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  of  the  first  edition  of  “  The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye,”  that 
“  he  had  never  seen  anything  more  gracefully  or  rightly  done.” 


THE  GREAT  REST-GIVER. 

By  the  late  W.  Haig  Miller.  New  Edition,  small  crown  8vo,  printed  on 
antique  paper,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  wrote  of  this  book : — “  We  never  eDjoyed  any  kind 
of  reading  more  than  that  which  Mr.  Haig  Miller  produced :  he  was  a  master  of 
the  art  of  simple,  touching,  illustrative  book-talking.  We  would  have  all  men 
read  this  book,  if  they  desire  peace  of  mind  and  joy  of  heart.” 


London  :  56  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


S  U  N  DAY 

READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
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!5  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 
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LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Propertv  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LUANS  granted  thereon  'by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 


“An  ingenious  invention.”— Lancet. 

“No  kitchen  should  be  without  one.”— Physician  and  Surgeon. 

“The  milk  cannot  burn,  neither  can  it  boil  over.” — The  Hospital. 

O  C  m  “T*  8  ff\J  SET  1  Form  2  automatically  turns  out  the  gas 
W  fl  sj  I  S  1  ‘a  &.  La  when  the  milk  is  sterilized. 

Form  1  rings  a  bell  when  nflj  g  g  ijr  Price  from  7s.  6d., 

the  milk  is  sterilized.  0  V  8  5  La  carriage  paid. 

Catalogues  sent  free  on  jj  8  g  ““S'  r“ 

application.  ts2>  0  r€.  S  L*  B  <SL  &  ffC  ■ 

SENTINEL  COMPANY,  Limited,  Cambridge. 


A  Few  Opinions  about  “ Sunday  ” 

“ NOTHING  BETTER .” 

“We  can  imagine  nothing  better  calculated  to  encourage  reasonable 
Sunday  observance  in  the  schoolroom  and  nursery.”— Times. 

“ML  DIFFICULT  FROBLEM  SOLVED .” 

“  The  difficult  problem  of  Sunday  reading  is  solved  in  these  pages  as  well  as 

It  can  be  solved  anywhere.”— Spectator. 

“AN  OLD  FAVOURITE .” 

Sunday  ’  is  an  old  favourite  with  the  little  ones,  and  is  as  good  as  ever.” 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“A  PERFECT  MISCELLANY.” 

“  With  a  plethora  of  pictures  and  a  radiant  frontispiece  is  ‘Sunday,’  a  perfect 
miscellany  of  interesting  as  apart  from  professedly  goody  reading.” 

—Daily  Telegraph. 

“EXCELLENT  ILLUSTRATIONS.” 

“A  mine  of  varied  reading  for  little  people.  It  abounds  in  excellent 
illustrations  and  Is  a  capital  present  for  yonng  people.”— Church  Bells. 

“ONE  OF  THE  BEST.” 

“  One  of  the  best  publications  ever  issued  for  young  people.” 

—Public  Opinion, 

“  Deservedly  a  favourite  with  yonng  people.”— Record. 

“A  perfect  treasury  of  delightful  juvenile  reading.”—  Schoolmaster. 


SUNDAY 

Weekly  Number,  Ri. ;  Monthly  Part,  3d.;  Bound  Volume, 
coloured  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  5s. 


THE 

“Allenburys”  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited 
to  the  changing  digestive  powers  of  the  Infant. 

The  “ALLENBURYS”  Milk  Food  No.  1  For  the  first  3  months 
The  “ALLENBURYS  ”  Milk  Food  No.  2  For  the  second  3  months 
The  “  ALLENBURYS  ”  Malted  Food  No.  3  For  Infants  over  6  months 


London  :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO. 


H.  S0THERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  In  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ot  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  Bookmen,  London.  Codes :  Unicode  and  ABC. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY, 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With.  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  Svo,  30s.  net. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

With  Portrait,  Svo,  10s.  net.  Illustrated  Edition,  Extra  Crown  Svo, 

14s.  net. 


A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO 
THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

October,  1900. 

With  Biographical  Notices  of  its  Members.  Reprinted  from  the 
Times.  16mo,  Is. 


A  NEW  GARDENING  BOOK  BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  BOYLE. 

SYLVANA’S  LETTERS  TO 

AN  UNKNOWN  FRIEND. 

By  E.  V.  B, 

WTith  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations,  Extra  Crown  8vo, 

8s.  6d.  net.  SJRea&y  on  Tuesday. 

ALONG  FRENCH  BYWAYS. 

By  CLIFTON  JOHNSON. 

With  48  Full-page  Illustrations  and  38  Vignettes  by  the  Author  in 
the  Text.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  8s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN. 

Illustrated,  8vo,!10s.  net. 

“  A  pleasant  addition  to  Mr.  Wood’s  capital  series  of  travel-gossip  volumes.” 

. — .  — Observer. 

THE  COLLECTED  POEMS 

OF  T.  E.  BROWN, 

Author  of  “ Fo’c’s’le  Yarns,”  “The  Manx  Witch."  With  Portrait, 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“In  the  collection  now  made  are  revealed  a  poetic  achievement  considerable  In 
bulk  and  various  In  manner,  and  a  poetic  temper  certainly  not  equalled  by  that  of 
more  than  three  or  four  m  his  generation - Direct,  poignant,  thoroughly  un¬ 

conventional,  and  Imprisoning  in  its  simplicity  no  little  of  the  mystery  of  life. 
His  work  will  not  be  readily  forgotten.”— Atl ienaum. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN  GARDEN.” 

THE  APRIL  BABY’S  BOOK  OF  TUNES. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway.  Small  4to,  6s. 

[Ready  on  Tuesday. 

Written  and  Pictured  by  MABEL  DEARMER. 

A  NOAH’S  ARK  GEOGRAPHY.  Globe  4to, 

Picture  Boards,  6s.  [ Ready  on  Tuesday. 

By  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GREW.  Illustrated  by 

Alice  B.  Woodward.  Crown  8vo,  4s  sd. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  S.  ROSAMOND  PRAEGER. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  LITTLE  TWIN 

DRAGONS.  Oblong  4to,  picture  boards,  6s. 


ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE'S  NEW  WORK, 

STUDIES  SCIENTIFIC  AND  SOCIAL.  In 

2  vols.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Extra  Crown  8vo,  18s. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  Con¬ 
temporary  JEWISH  THOUGHT.  An  Essay  to  which  was  Awarded 
the  Kaye  Prize  for  1899.  By  H.  St.  John  Thackeray,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


OUR  BOROUGH  :  OUR  CHURCHES. 

With  an  After  Work  on'  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance.  King’s  Lynn.  By 
Edward  M.  Beloe,  F.S.A.  With  55  Illustrations,  Maps,  Plans, "&c.,  4to, 
216.  net  (limited  to  200  Copies). 

100  Copies  of  OUR  CHURCHES,  printed  on  Large  Paper,  hand-made,  25s.  net. 


THE  ORIGINS  OF  ART  :  a  Psychological  and 

Sociological  Enquiry.  By  Dr.  YRJd  Hirn,  of  the  University  of  HelslDgfors. 
Svo,  10s.  net.  _ 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


A  SELECTION  OF 

WELLS  GARDNER,  BARTON,  AND  C0/S 

NE  W  BOOKS  &  NE  W EDITIONS. 


An  Original  Story  of  Adventure  by  the  Author  of  “A  Prisoner  of  the 

Khalifa.” 

UNDER  THE  REBEL’S  REIGN : 

A  Story  of  Egyptian  Revolt. 

By  CHARLES  NEUPELD. 

Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Sheldon.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

Mr.  Charles  Neufeld,  the  Author  of  this  volume,  will  he  remembered  as  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prisoner  of  the  late  Khalifa.  Mr.  Neufeld  was  fortunately  liberated  by 
the  Sirdar  after  the  battle  of  Omdurman. _ 

The  New  Boy’s  Book  by  the  Author  of  “Dinkinbar,”  &e. 

THE  WHITE  STONE: 

The  Story  of  a  Boy  from  the  Bush. 

By  H.  C.  MAcILWAINE,  Author  of  “  Dinkinbar,”  “Pate  the  Fiddler,”  &e. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Rowlandson. 

Large  crown  Svo,  printed  on  supei'line  paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

The  New  Volume  by  the  Author  of  “  Stories  from  the  Faerie  Queene.” 

THE  BOOK  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS 
NOBLE  KNIGHTS  : 

Stories  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  “Morte  d’Arthur.” 

By  MARY  MACLEOD. 

Introduction  by  Professor  J.  W.  HALES. 

With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 

Large  crown  8vo,  fancy  cloth  boards,  68.,  printed  on  superfine  paper. 

Seeond  Edition  now  ready. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. 

By  MARY  MACLEOD. 

Introduction  by  Professor  HALES. 

Numerous  Hlustrations  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  Miss  Mary  Macleod  has  performed  a  dangerous  and  difficult  task  with  taste 
and  discretion.  It  can  have  been  no  light  labour  to  set  forth  in  simple,  equable 
prose,  the  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out,  of  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  and  the 
latter-day  child  may  well  feel  much  the  same  gratitude  to  her  as  those  of  another 
generation  must  have  felt  towards  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Nathaniel  Hawthorns 
and  Kingsley." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  _ 

Seeond  Edition,  with  Additions  both  to  the  Rhymes  &  Illustrations, 

NATIONAL  RHYMES  OF  THE  NURSERY. 

With  Introduction  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY, 
and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  bound  in  art  linen  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 
“  The  prettiest  and  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen.” 

— Westminster  Gazette. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  praise  the  volume  too  highly.”— Black  and  White. 

“Every  conceivable  nursery  rhyme  is  herein  gathered  together,  beautifully 
illustrated.  The  collection  Is  certainly  the  most  perfect  that  has  ever  been 
made.” — School  Guardian. 

The  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  “  The  First  Cruise  of  Three  Middies,” 
“The  Haughty  shire  Hunt,”  &e. 

THE  BOER’S  BLUNDER : 

A  Story  of  the  South  African  Veldt. 

By  FOX  RUSSELL. 

Illustrated  Title  and  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s, 

britqnsat -bay7 

The  Adventures  of  Two  Midshipmen  in  the  Second  Burmese  War, 

By  HENRY  CHARLES  MOORE,  Author  of  “The  Daeoit’s  Treasure,”  &c. 
Illustrated  by  John  Jellicoe.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  RAINBOW. 

By  M.  H.  CORNWALL-LEGH. 

Illustrated  by  John  Jellicoe.  Square  16mo,  extra  cloth  boards,  2s. 
“Pleasantly  and  prettily  told  in  quaint  and  picturesque  language.... Will 
meet  with  the  warmest  approval  of  all  youthful  lovers  of  the  wonderful.” 
_ —Glasgow  Herald, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

RICHARD  ELWYN, 

Late  Master  of  the  Charterhouse:  a  Brief  Memoir. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  PATTERSON,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo,  with  Portrait,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d, 

SPIRITUAL  LETTERS  OF 
THE  REV.  J,  P.  F.  DAVIDSON. 

Late  Vicar  of  St.  Matthias,  Earl's  Court.  With  Short  Memoir. 
By  his  Son,  ARTHUR  F.  DAVIDSON. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

THE  LJFeT  QF 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SELWYN,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  New  Zealand ;  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  TUCKER,  M.A. 

With  2  Portraits,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.,  In  1  vol.,  New  Edition. 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO., 

3  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  B.O. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLDS  LIST. 


READY  AT  ALL  L1BRARLES  4’  BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW  NOVELS  BY  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 


THE  DUKE.  ByJ.  Store e 

Cloustqn,  Author  of  “The  Lunatic 
at  Large.”  Crown  Svo,  (is. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

LORD  LINLITHGOW.  By 

Morley  Roberts,  Author  of  “The 
Colossus,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


ROSE  ISLAND:  the 

Strange  Story  of  a  Love  Advetjfure 
at  Sea.  By  W.  Clark  Russell, 
Author  of  “The  Wreck  of  die 
‘Grosvenor.’”  Crown  Svo,  Cs. 

VERITY.  By  Sidney 

Pickering, Author  of  “AVanderers, " 
“  Margot,”  Ac.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


THE  STORY  OF  MY  CAPTIVITY  IN  THE 

PRETORIA  PRISON.  By  Adrian  Hofmeyr,  B.A.  With  Portrait,  crown 
8vo,  Cs. 

PICTURES  &  PROBLEMS  FROM  LONDON 

POLICE  COURTS.  By  Thomas  Holmes.  Large  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait, 
10s.  6d. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS.  Second 

Series.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  Large 
crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  7s.  6d. 

ANIMAL  BEHAVIOUR.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan, 

P.R.S.,  Author  of  “Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,”  “Habit  and  Instinct,”  &c. 
With  nearly  30  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ZACHARY 

MACAULAY.  By  the  Viscountess  Knutsfokd.  With  Portrait, demy  Svo,  16s. 

FOOD  &  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIETETICS. 

By  Robert  Hutchison,  M.D.  (Edin.),  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital.  Illustrated,  demy  Svo,  16s.  net. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.  By  Odysseus.  Demy 

Svoywith  Maps,  16s. 

MILTON.  By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of 

English  Literature  in  the  University  of'  Glasgow,  Author  of  “  Style,”  “  The 
English  Novel,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

NOVEMBER,  1900. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

Reconstruction  or  Catastrophe?  By  An  Englishman. 

The  Invasion  Problem.  By  Captain  W.  E.  Calrnes. 

Universities  and  National  Defence.  By  T.  F.  C.  Huddleston  (King's 
College,  Cambridge). 

The  Japanese  Navy.  By  Rear-Admiral  Fitzgerald. 

The  History  of  a  Small  Estate  in  Wales.  By  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P. 
American  Affairs.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

Moderates  and  the  London  School  Board.  By  William  C.  Bridgeman. 
Civil  Engineering  as  a  Profession.  By  L.  F.  Vernon-Hareourt, 

War  Correspondents— A  Suggestion  for  the  Future.  By  H.  F. 
Prevost  Battersby. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Canada.  By  Ernest  E.  Williams. 

Greater  Britain. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

publisher  to  tbe  3nbta  ©tTice. 

MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books  of  the 
Season  are  now  in  Circulation. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  Free  on  Application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  on  SALE  (Second¬ 
hand).  Also  a  large  selection  of 

BOOKS  IN  LEATHER  BINDINGS 

SUITABLE 'FOB 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LONDON  ; 
And  at  10-12  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

"  GLAISHER;  BOOKSELLER. 


H. 


57  WIGMOP.E  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


C.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS’  LIST. 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY:  a 

Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Work.  By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A, 
With  Portraits,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

DANIEL  O’CONNELL,  and  the  Revival 

of  National  Life  in  Ireland.  By  Robert  Dunlop,  M.A.  Illus¬ 
trated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

[“  Heroes  of  the  Nations ”  Series. 

A  BOOK  FOR  ALL  READERS. 

Designed  as  an  Aid  to  the  Collection,  Use,  and  Preservation  of 
Books,  and  the  Formation  of  Public  and  Private  Libraries.  By 
A.  R.  Spofford.  Crown  Svo,  half-vellum,  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  NEW  STUDY  of  the  SONNETS 

OF  SHAKESPEARE.  By  Parke  Godwin.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net. 

THE  TROUBADOURS  AT  HOME : 

their  Lives  and  their  Personalities,  their  Songs  and  their 
World.  By  Justin  H.  Smith.  Illustrated,  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
tops,  25s.  net. 

ACADEMY. — “  Truly  a  fascinating  book.” 

ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE. — “The  book  is  a  good  example  of  that  American 
scholarship  in  the  Romance  languages  of  which  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at 
Philadelphia  has  already  provided  several  notable  examples.” 
f  SPECTATOR. — “Mr.  Smith’s  book  is  well  worth  reading  if  only  as  a  historical 
guide  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  in  Europe— for  lie  dwells  lovingly  on 
the  charms  of  valleys  and  mountains,  cities  and  villages— and  for  the  literature  it 
treats  may  at  least  open  the  way  to  a  real  treasure-house  of  beauty.” 

DAILY  NEWS.— “He  has  interwoven  with  these  matters  much  traditional 
lore,  together  with  biographical  details  of  famous  troubadours.” 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— “There  is  nothing  about  the  troubadours  which  he  does 
not  know.” 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—  '  We  can  heartily  recommend  this  work  as  being 
generally  trustworthy  and  informing.” 

YORKSHIRE  POST.—"  Professor  Justin  Smith  has  done  his  work  thoroughly.” 
LITERATURE.—' “  A  monumental  work.” 


New  Catalogue  sent  on  Application. 


24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON ;  and  NEW  YORK. 

New  Novels  at  all  Libraries. 

RICHARD  MARSH’S  NEW  BOOK. 

AN  ARISTOCRATIC  DETECTIVE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Beetle,”  “  Frivolities,”  “  The  Chase  of  the  Ruby,”  &c. 
AVith  Frontispiece  by  Harold  Pifford.  Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 

LE  VOLEUR’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  CHAMPIIMGTON  MYSTERY. 

By  the  Author  of  “  For  Love  of  a  Bedouin  Maid,”  “  By  Order  of  the  Brotherhood,” 
“  In  tlie  Czar’s  Dominions,”  &e.  With  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 


New  Remainder  Catalogue  (12S  pages)  iust  ready,  post  free  on  application. 


MAY  CROMMELIN’S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  VEREKER  FAMILY. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Devil-May-Care,”  &e.  AVith  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 

J.  E.  MUDDOCK’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

KATE  CAMERON  OF  BRUX. 

By  the  Author  of  “For  God  and  the  Czar,”  “Without  Faith  or  Fear,” 
“  In  the  King’s  Favour,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 

London  :  DIGBY,  LONG,  and  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


NOTICE. 


-READY  THIS  DAY,  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LEADING 
LIBRARIES  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 


RANDOM  RECOLLECTIONS 

OF  AN  OLD  PUBLISHER. 

By  WILLIAM  TINSLEY.  In  2  Octavo  Volumes. 

“  I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days.” 

“  ‘  Random  Recollections  of  an  Old  Publisher  ’  will  be  found  of  unusual  interest.” 

—Dublin  Daily  Mail. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  and  Co.,  Limited. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  184*. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£38,000,000. 


Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.— Please  state  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Balzac’s 
Famous  Novels  in  English,  22  vols.,  fine  etchings,  bargain,  £4  18s.  Gd.  (cost  £8  8s. 
net) ;  “  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,”  14  vols,,  best  and  last  Edition,  £2  18s.  6d.  (cost 
£7  7s.)— Libraries  and  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  for  Cash.— HOLLAND 
CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 
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WORKS 


.  0.  ARN0LD-F0RST! 


NOTICE . 

THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF 

THE  WAR  OFFICE, 

THE  ARMY,  AND 

THE  EMPIRE, 

with  a  Preface  by 

LORD  ROSEBERY,  K.G., 

Is  already  exhausted. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

Price  Is. ;  or  in  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


THIS  WORLD  OF  OURS :  an  Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  Geography.  Fourth  Edition,  fully  Illustrated, 
price  2s.  6d. 

“One  of  the  best  text-books  of  geography  that  we  have  in  English.” — Spectator. 
“This  is  the  first  geography  book  which  is  exactly  what  a  geography  book 
ought  to  be.’’— Bradford  Observer. 

“Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography  exemplifies  in 
all  its  bearings  the  kind  of  geographical  education  advocated  by  those  who  would 
reform  the  accepted  methods  adopted  in  most  schools.” — Saturday  Review. 

OUR  GREAT  CITY;  or,  London  the  Heart 

of  the  Empire.  With  39  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  many 
smaller  ones.  Adopted  by  the  London  School  Board  and 
numerous  Provincial  School  Boards  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Price  Is.  9d. ;  or  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
price  2s.  6d. 

“Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  ‘Our  Great  City’  is  an  admirable  book  for  the  upper 
standards.  I  should  like  to  see  it  used  as  an  occasional  reader  in 
every  scfloOL  in  THE  metropolis.”— G.  Ricks,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Board 
Schools. 

“  If  this  book  is  not  adopted  as  a  reader  in  every  London  school,  the  head¬ 
teacher  responsible  will  be  depriving  the  youthful  citizens  in  his  charge  of  many 
delightful  and  useful  half-hours.  The  book  is  full  of  interest  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  it  is  written  in  that  easy,  attractive  style  which  is  characteristic  of  the  author. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  selected.  We  can  give  the  work  nothing 
but  praise.” — Practical  Teacher. 

THE  CITIZEN  READER.  With  a  Preface 

by  the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster.  335th  Thousand. 
Cloth,  216  pages,  fully  Illustrated,  price  Is.  6d. 

“ We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Messrs.  Cassell’s  ‘ Citizen  Reader’  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  elementary  education  that  has 
appeared  in  the  last  decade.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“  We  want  an  educational  programme  which  shall  turn  out  young  men  and 
women  healthy  both  in  mind  and  body,  loyal,  hardworking,  and  law-abiding.  We 
can  hardly  expect  to  attain  this  end  if  we  neglect  to  include  in  our  scheme  of 
education  the  fostering  of  patriotic  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 
In  this  connection  I  know  of  no  school  book  more  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  of 
the  scholar  with  the  sentiment  of  a  reasonable  patriotism  than  ‘The  Citizen 
Reader  ’  by  H.  0.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.  This  popular,  cheap,  and  illustrated  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  British  boy  and  girl.”— The  Earl  of  Meat^ 
writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  February,  1896. 

“  Merely  to  conceive  such  a  plan  was  laudable  ;  to  carry  it  out  in  such  a  way  as 
to  combine  interest  with  instruction  is  to  confer  a  national  benefit  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value.”— Academy. 

THE  CITIZEN  READER.  — Scottish  Edition. 

Specially  written  for  use  in  Scottish  Schools.  Price  Is.  6d. 

THE  QUEEN’S  EMPIRE.  Edited  by  H.  O. 

Arkold-Forster.  A  Series  of  Photographs  illustrating 
Places,  Scenes,  and  Objects  of  Interest  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  2  vols,,  price  9s.  each. 


TENTH  IMPRESSION. 

Price  6d. 

IN  A  CONNING  TOWER; 

OR  HOW  I  TOOK  H.M.S.  MAJESTIC  INTO  ACTION. 

With  Original  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  OVEREND. 

“  A  vivid  description  of  life  in  a  man-of-war.” — Times,  November  8t.h,  1900. 

“  Remarkably  clever.” — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

“  Terribly  realistic  and  vividly  portrayed.”— Admiralty  Gazette. 

“A  thrilling  account  of  an  imaginary  battle  at  sea  .’’—Leeds  Mercury. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Third  Edition. 

Fully  Illustrated,  extra  crown  8vo,  816  pages,  bound  in  cloth, 
price  5s. 

“The  ‘History  of  England’  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.,  which  Messrs. 
Cassell  have  just  issued  at  5s.,  has  all  the  ingredients  which  go  to  the  formation  of 
a  universally  popular  work.  While  it  is  certain  to  become  a  standard 
history  book  in  schools,  it  is  at  the  same  time  most  conveniently  arranged 
for  use  in  the  home  as  a  dependable  book  to  be  referred  to  in  all  matters  of 
historical  fact,  and  it  is  also  written  so  clearly  and  attractively  that  it  may  be 
read  right  through  merely  for  its  interest  as  a  straightforward  and  comprehensive 
narrative.” — Daily  Mail. 

“  No  one  by  whom  or  to  whom  this  book  is  read  will  fail  to  realise,  if  he  has  a 
normal  amount  of  reason  and  imagination,  the  continuity  of  English  history,  the 
connection  with  the  present  and  the  past,  and  the  profound  abiding  significance 
of  the  internal  and  external  struggles  of  our  forefathers.  Nor,  we  should  imagine, 
can  it  be  studieu  without  producing  a  genuine  sense  of  the  intense  interest  which 
critical  periods  of  English  history  possessed  for  those  whose  lot  it  was  to  live 
through  them.”— Spectator. 

THINGS  NEW  AND  OLD.  A  Series  of 

History  Readers  for  Schools.  Adopted  by  all  the  principal 
School  Boards.  Book  I.,  112  pages,  price  9d. ;  II.,  128  pages, 
9d.  ;  III.,  176  pages,  Is. ;  IV.,  216  pages,  Is.  3d.  ;  V.,  240  pages, 
Is.  6d. ;  VI.,  240  pages,  Is.  6d. ;  VII.,  240  pages,  Is.  8d. 

“A  word  of  warm  commendation  is  due  to  Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  praiseworthy 
and  patriotic  attempt  to  encourage  the  intelligent  study  of  our  national  history  in 
elementary  schools  by  his  contribution  to  Cassell’s  Modern  School  Series  of 
‘  Things  New  and  Old  ;  or,  Stories  from  English  History,’  for  the  use  of  Schools.” 

—Times. 

“  They  are  well  illustrated,  strongly  bound,  and  take  their  material  from  the 
most  striking  incidents  in  our  history.  They  make  their  subject  so  interesting 
and  attractive  that  they  will  doubtless  meet  with  the  same  wide  success  as  their 
author's  ‘  Citizen  Reader.’  ” — Scotsman. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  KILOGRAM;  or, 

The  Battle  of  the  Standards.  A  Plea  for  the  Adoption  of  the 
Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures.  Price,  bound  in 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  in  paper  covers,  6d. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kelvin,  G.C.V.O.,  F.R.S.,  writes  to  the  Author, 
May  25th,  1900  “  You  have  done  very  good  service  to  your  country  in  giving  it 

your  book  on  ‘  The  Coming  of  the  Kilogram.’  ” 

“  This  book  is  clear  and  convincing,  and  exactly  fulfils  its  purpose  in  the 
simplest  and' most  direct  language.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  lucidity 
itself. . .  .We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  book  ought  immediately  to  be 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  every  school  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.” 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  LAWS  OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFE.  A 

Reading  Book  in  the  Elements  of  Social  and  Political  Economy. 
58th  Thousand,  fully  Illustrated,  price  Is.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  in  words  of  studied  simplicity  and  clearness,  and  by  the 
judicious  use  of  interesting  and  easily  grasped  examples,  has  succeeded  in  making 
readily  intelligible  the  scope  and  action  of  the  most  important  laws  of  political 
economy.  The  chapters  on  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  prices,  work  and 
wages,  the  relation  of  capital  and  labour,  co-operation,  trade-unions,  and  strikes 
are  sound  expositions,  which  not  only  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  study  of 
more  advanced  treatises,  but  will  exercise  with  no  little  profit  the  mental 
powers  of  schoolboys.  We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  schoolmasters  of  every 
grade."— Specta  tor. 


CASSELL  and  COMPANY,  Limited,  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


S¥IRS-  HUMPHRY  WARD’S 

NEW  NOVEL. 

MOTICE. 

The  SECOND  IMPRESSION  of 

ELEANOR, 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

is  nearly  exhausted.  A  THIRD  IMPRES¬ 

SION  will  be  ready  immediately.  With 
Illustrations  by  Albert  Sterner.  Crown 

8uo,  6s. 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN — “  ‘  Eleanor  ’  is  worthy  of  its  dedication,  as  its  author's  artistic 
masterpiece..  ..Few  English  novels  of  note  are  so  signally  free  from  redundancies  as  this; 
and  in  yet  fewer  has  a  story  of  deep  human  interest  been  so  lightly  at  once  and  so  firmly, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  built  up  out  of  itself.  This  time,  at  least,  Mrs.  Ward  has 
found  a  theme  which  she  has  been  able  to  treat,  from  first  to  last,  harmoniously  and 
without  swervings  into  the  thicket,  and  which  she  has  brought  to  a  tragic  close  without 
a  harsh  or  cruel  dissonance-.  ..The  spell  which  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  cast  over  more 
than  a  decade  of  contemporary  thought  and  feeling  will  not  be  broken  by  this  nobly 
conceived  and  brilliantly  executed  work.” 

LITERATURE.— “  ‘  Eleanor,’  the  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  seems  to  us  her  most 
masterly  and  most  mature  production  .. .The  story  moves  throughout  in  a  high  range  of 
emotion,  never  out  of  touch  with  ideas,  never  commonplace.  Sorrowful  though  it  be,  it 
is  not  depressing  or  pessimistic,  and  in  the  dignified  pathos  of  its  end  the  highly  wrought 
sympathies  of  the  reader  sink  naturally  to  repose.” 

SPECTATOR.— “Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  story  is  in  its  essentials  concerned  with 
matters  of  abiding  and  elemental  human  interest,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  eloquence 
and  picturesqueness  of  its  descriptive  interludes,  and  for  its  grasp  of  the  opposing  tenden¬ 
cies  in  Italian  society.  The  minor  characters  are  admirably  handled...  Mr.  Sterner’s 
illustrations  distinctly  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  a  remarkable  and  moving  story.” 


THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  FIRST  PREMIER  OF  NATAL. 

On  NOVEMBER  15fch.— Large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  LIFETIME  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA: 

Being  the  Recollections  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G., 

Author  of  “  George  Linton,”  “  The  Colonies  and  the  Century,”  &c. 


THIRD  IMPRESSION  OF 

MR.  CONAN  DOYLE’S  “THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR.” 

NOTICE. 

A  THIRD  IMPRESSION  of 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR, 

by  A.  CONAN  DOYLE,  is  now  ready,  with  Maps, 
large  crown  8uo,  7s.  6d.  ;  and  a  FOURTH  IMPRESSION 
is  in  the  Press. 

SPECTATOR.— “  The  conditions  under  which  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  animated  and  valuable 

record  was  written  relieve  it  from  the  dangers  of  red-hot  impressionism _ When  to 

these  opportunities  are  added  that  manly  temper  and  command  of  forcible  and  picturesque 
language  which  have  won  him  distinction  in  the  field  of  fiction,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  result  should  prove  as  engrossing  as  any  of  his  novels.” 

DAILY  NEWS  — “This  sketch  of  the  war  is  a  masterly  performance.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  overpraise  it.... The  experience,  the  artistic  sense,  and  the  creative  powers  of  a  great 
writer  are  seen  in  the  achievement.” 

MORNING  POST.— “A  brilliant  piece  of  work;  a  true  story  told  with  masterly  effect  and 
conscientious  mastery  of  detail.” 

GRAPHIC.— “To  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  must  be  given  the  credit  of  having  produced  by  far  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  book  on  the  South  African  War  which  has  yet  appeared.. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  book  is  vigorously  written.” 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

On  NOVEMBER  15th. — Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  FIELDS. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN,  Author  of  “The  Dear  Irish  Girl,”  “  She  Walks  in  Beauty ,”&c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  OLIVE  B8RRELL, 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS’.— Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LOVE  IN  A  MIST.  By  Olive  Birrell, 

Author  of  “The  Ambition  of  Judith,”  “Anthony  I  angsyde,”  &c. 


Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page . £10  10  0 

Half-Page  .  6  5  0 

Quarter-Page  .  2  12  6 

Narrow  Column  .  3  10  O 

Half-Column .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Column  .  0  17  6 

Companies. 

Outside  Page  . £14  14  0 

Inside  Page  .  12  12  0 


Five  lines  (50  words)  and  under  In  broad  column  (half¬ 
width),  5s. ;  and  Is.  per  line  for  every  additional  line 
'  (containing  on  an  average  twelve  words). 

Narrow  column,  one-third  width  of  page,  7s.  per  Inch. 
Broad  column,  half-width  of  page,  10s.  per  inch. 

Across  two  narrow  columns,  two-thirds  width  of  page, 
14s.  per  inch. 

Broad  column  following  “  Publications  of  the  Week,” 
13s.  per  Inch. 

Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 
Terms :  net. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable  in  Advance. 


Including  postage  to  any  Yearly.  Saif-  Qutvr- 
part  of  the  United  King-  yearly,  terly. 

. . £1  8  6.,  0  14  3..  0.7  2 

Including  postage  to  any 
of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  America, 

France,  Germany,  India, 

China,  &c .  1  10  6..  0  353  ..  0  7  8 


Cheques  (and  Post-Office  Orders  369 
Strand )  payable  to  “  John  Balter." 


To  ensure  insertion  Advertisements  should 
reach  the  Publishing  Office  not  later  thaai  the 
first  post  on  Friday. 


Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPEC¬ 
TATOR ,  and  Communications  upon  matters 
of  business,  should  NOT  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  2  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


NOTICE.— In future  the  Index  to  the  “  Spectator” 
will  be  published  half-yearly,  instead  of  yearly  (from 
January  to  June,  and  from  July  to  December),  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  January  and  July.  Cloth  Cases  for 
the  Half-yearly  Volumes  may  be  obtained  through  any 
Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  from  the  Offke,at  1/6  each. 


The  SPECTATOR  is  on  sale  regularly  at 
Messrs.  Damrell  and  Upham’s,  283  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. ;  The 
International  News  Company,  83  and  85 
Duane  Street ,  New  York ,  U.S.A.;  Messrs, 
Brentano’s,  Union  Square ,  Neva  York, 
U.S.A.,  and  1,015  Pennsylvania  Are.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  B.C.;  The  Subscription  News 
Company,  47  Bey  Street,  New  York,  and  77 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A. ;  Galignani’S 
Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris;  The 
Harold  A.  Wilson  Company,  Ltd.,  35 
King  Street  West ,  Toronto,  Canada ;  The 
Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot, 
Cairo  and  Port  Said  ;  Gordon  and  Gotch, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Perth,  West 
Australia;  Prictor  and  Company, 
Dunedin;  Simpson  and  Williams,  Christ¬ 
church;  H.  Baillie  and  Company,  Wel¬ 
lington,  N.Z.;  R.  Spreckley,  Auckland; 
W.  C.  Rigby,  Adelaide;  a.nd  Gordon  and 
Gotch,  Cape  Town , — where  single  Copies  can 
be  obtained,  and  Subscriptions  are  received. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

PARIS.  1878. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


GOLD  MEDAL. 
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ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

Insured  against,  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

€4  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


Biekbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Mies  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS 


ie  prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine ,  post-free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  18  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
to  whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  toward  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent.— Bankers, 
Miessrs.  RANSOM  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


Messrs.  METHUEN  have  just  published  a,  new  Elay  of  their 
fine  Shakespeare,  ROMEO  AND  JULIET?  Edited  by  E.  HOW- 
HEN,  Litt.H.  Hemy  8vo,  ‘is.  Aid. 

They  have  published  an  Edition  of  THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
EDWARD  GIBBON,  fully  Annotated  by  Hr.  G.  BIRKBECK 
HILL,  in  their  Standard  Library.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  This  book 
is  uniform  with  Professor  Bury’s  well-known  edition  of  £e  The 
Hecline  and  Fall.’ 9 

They  will  publish  shortly  in  t( The  Little  Guides f”  SUSSEX, 
by  F.  G,  BRABANT,  M.A.,  Illustrated  by  E,  H.  NEW .  Pott 
8vof  3s.  ;  leather ,  3s.  6d.  net. 


SEVE^TEE^  POPULAR  NOVELS;— Gs.  each. 


THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN 
QUISANTE 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER 
THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING 
A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT 
CUNNING  MURRELL 
THE  SOFT  SIDE 
ELMSLIE’S  DRAG  NET 
A  FOREST  OFFICER 
WINEFRED 
PATH  AND  GOAL 
WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN 
TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE 
SERVANTS  OF  SIN 
THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON 


Marie  Corelli 
Anthony  Hope 
Lucas  Malet 
Max  Pemberton 
Eden  Phillpotts 
W.  W.  Jacobs 
Arthur  Morrison 
Henry  James 
E,  H.  Strain 
Mrs.  Penny 
S.  Baring-Gould 
Ada  Cambridge 
Stephen  Crane 
Robert  Hichens 
J.  Bloundelle  Burton 
Richard  Marsh 
Dorothea  Gerard 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Booh  Gazette  and  New  Catalogue  will  he  sent  to  any  address . 
METHUEN  and  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


SANDS  AND  CO. 


THE  SEVENTH  EDITION  NOW  READY 

OF  THE 


SONS  OF  THE  COVENANT :  a  Tale  of 

Anglo-Jewry.  By  Samvel  Gordon,  Author  of  “In  Years  of  Transition,’’ 

“  Lesser  Destinies,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  BYSTANDER.  By  J.  Ashby-Sterry. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  PARROTS.  By  A. 

Eric  Bayly,  Author  of  “The  House  or  Strange  Secrets,”  &c.  Crown  8 vo, 
3s.  6d. 

A  WALK  THROUGH  THE  ZOOLOGICAL 

GARDENS.  By  F.  G.  Aflalo.  Fully  Illustrated,  pocket  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“A  fascinating  handbook  to  the  great  national  collection;  written  by  an 
enthusiastic  naturalist  who  knows  how  to  tell  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words.” 

—Leeds  Mercury. 

THE  HOLY  YEAR  OF  JUBILEE  :  a  History. 

By  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.  Very  fully  Illustrated,  demy  8yo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  DAY  IN  THE  CLOISTER.  Adapted  from 

the  German  by  the  Rev.  Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.S.B.,  Author  of  “A  Benedictine 
Martyr  in  England.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“Such  a  book  ought  to  do  much  to  destroy  prejudice,  and  to  exhibit  to  the 
public  the  much  abused  monk  as  he  really  is.”— Speaker. 

“  The  style  is  easy  and  the  reader’s  burden  is  light.”— Atherueum. 

A  SON  OF  ST.  FRANCIS;  St.  Felix  of 

Cantalice.  By  Lady  Amabel  Kerr.  With  Frontispiece  Portrait,  crown  8to, 
3s.  6d. 

THE  TESTAMENT  OF  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA. 

Translated  from  the  Latin  by  G.  E.  M.  Rix.  With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Tyrrell,  S.J.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  PSALMS  OF  THE 

LITTLE  OFFICE.  By  “Peregrinus.”  With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Tyrrell,  S.J.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  Cd.  net. 

“Each  Psalm  is  made  the  basis  of  a  brief  meditation. ,  -  .in  which  there  is  little 
or  nothing  that  an  English  Churchman  will  not  find  edifying,  and  much  that  will 
aid  him  to  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the  Church’s  mind  in  prescribing  the  daily 
recitation  of  a  part  of  the  Psalter.”— Pi  lot. 


12  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND. 


Collectors  oe  fine  books,  pictures,  &c., 

are  INVITED  to  CALL  and  INSPECT  Mr.  A.  LIONEL  ISAACS’  STOCK, 
which  includes  many  fine  first  editions,  beautiful  and  rare  books,  and  pictures  by 
known  old  and  modern  artists.  Also  a  collection  of  prints  by  Fdllcieu  Rops 
Desiderata  sought  for,  and  catalogues ^issued^  ^ 

A.  LIONEL  ISAACS,  60  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

FOR  NOVEMBER, 

Containing 

SIR  ROBERT  HART’S  REMARKABLE  ARTICLE. 

hie  Peking  legations  : 

A  NATIONAL  UPRISING  &  AN  INTERNATIONAL  EPISODE. 

“  One  of  the  most  important  and  startling  articles  that  periodical 
literature  has  contained  for  a  long  time.  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  China  and  the  Chinese  entitles  his  opinions  to 
the  weightiest  consideration.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

“  Admirable  and  weighty  as  many  of  the  contributions  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  reviews  are,  the  piece  de  resistance  is  undoubtedly  Sir  Robert 
Hart’s  inside  view  of  the  national  uprising  and  international  episode 
in  China.” — Saturday  Review. 

“It  is  the  first  consistent  and  intelligible  account  of  that  extraordin¬ 
ary  movement  which  has  reached  Europe  from  the  spot.” — Spectator . 

“No  article  in  the  November  Magazines  is  likely  to  attract  more 
serious  attention  than  that  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  on  the  Legations  episode  in  Pekin.  The  impression  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  mind  of  a  man  with  so  large  and  unique  a  knowledge 
of  China  and  the  Chinese  must  be  of  profound  interest.” — Standard. 

“  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  story  of  the  siege  of  the  Legations  is  in  many 
ways  remarkable.” — Daily  News. 

“  Will  excite  the  keenest  attention  and  discussion.” — Morning  Post. 

“  Much  the  most  remarkable  article  that  has  appeared  in  any 
periodical  for  years  is  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  ‘  The  Peking  Legations’  in 
this  month’s  Fortnightly  Review.” — Pilot. 

“A  great  impression  has  been  produced  by  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  article 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  on  the  future  of  China.” 

— Bradford  Observer. 

TEE  NUMBER  CONTAINS  ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES:— 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

ENGLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

BRYAN  AND  MeKINLEY. 

THE  GENERAL  ELECTION.  (Two  articles.) 

PROBLEMS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS. 

THE  IMMORTAL  HOUR.  By  Piona  Macleod. 

&c.  &c. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


To  ensure  insertion  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing 
Office  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Frida/y, 
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MESSRS.  DUCKWORTH  and  CO.  will  publish  on  Friday, 
Nouember  9th,  Mr.  LESLIE  STEPHEN’S  New  Booh, 

THE  ENGLISH  UTILITARIANS. 

Demy  8vo,  3  vols.,  30s.  net. 

NEW  NOVELS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

VILLA  RUBEIN. 

By  JOHN  SINJOHN.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

E.  H.  COOPER’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  MONK  WINS. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

And  his  New  Booh  for  Children, 

WYEMARKE  AND  THE 

MOUNTAIN  FAIRIES. 

Illustrated  by  “WYEMARKE”  and  G.  P.  J  ACOMB-HOOD.  Crown  4 to,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  iso  a  Cheap  Edition  of  the  Companion  Volume, 

WYEMARKE  AND  THE  SEA  FAIRIES. 

Illustrated  by  DUDLEY  HARDY.  3s.  6d.  net. 


PROBLEMS  OF  EVOLUTION. 

By  F.  W.  HEADLEY.  With  14  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  8s.  net. 


To  be  published  uery  shortly,  by  a  new  Writer. 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH. 

By  ELINOR  GLYN.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  CRIMSON  WEED. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  ST.  JOHN. 

With  a  Cover  Design  and  Tailpiece  by  GORDON  CRAIG.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Standard.— '•  Thoughtful,  well-written— extremely  well-written  in  parts— and  thoroughly  interesting  all 
through.  It  is  a  remarkable  bit  of  work,  and  ranks  well  above  average  fiction.” 

Literature.—"  An  original  and  clever  book." 

Liverpool  Mercury.—"  Mr.  St.  John's  book  is  one  oi  the  best  we  have  seen  this  year.” 

Daily  News.—"  A  very  able  novel. 

%*  Catalogues  on  application. 

3  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


CAMEOS.  By  Cyril  Davenport,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British 

Museum,  Author  of  “  Royal  English  Bookbindings,”  &c.  With  over  50  Illustrations,  including  several  in 
Colour.  (Special  number  Of  “  THE  PORTFOLIO.”)  Super-royal  8vo,  5s.  net ;  or  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

_  [In  November. 


London  :  SEELEY  and  CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russell  Street. 


DINNEFORD’S 

MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  Aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


FISHER’S 

GLADSTONE  BAG. 

188  STRAND. 

Catalogues  post-free. 


READING-CASES  FOR  THE 
.“SPECTATOR” 

To  hold  Six  Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 

OASES  FOR  BINDING 

Half-Yearly  Vols.,  Is.  6a.  each, 

if  ay  be  had  by  order  through  any  Eookseller  or  Newsagent, 

Or  at  the  Office-  i  WELLINGTON  STREET  STRAND. 


WALTER  SCOTT’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE 
SERIES. 

Edited  by  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s.,  with  Illustrations. 

THE  CHILD: 

A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of  Man. 

By  ALEXANDER  FRANCIS  CHAMBERLAIN, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Anthropology  in 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  importance  of  the  scientific  study  of  children 
is  rapidly  becoming  generally  recognised.  Dr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  for  many  years  devoted  himself  to  this' 
study,  and  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  competent  authorities  on  the  subject.  He 
approaches  it  with  a  full  sense  of  its  wide  significance, 
and  his  book  is  an  exhaustive  summary  of  recent 
investigations. 


THE  SCOTT  LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  price  Is.  6d.  per  voL 
NEW  VOLUMES. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE 

REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE.  By  Edmund 
Burke.  With  an  Introduction  by  George 
Sampson. 

ORATIONS  OF  CICERO. 

Selected  and  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Fred  W.  Norris. 


NEW  TRANSLATION. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  THE 

YOUNGER  PLINY.  2  vols.  First  and  Second 
Series.  Translated,  with  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  John  B.  Firth,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

NEW  TRANSLATION. 

SELECTED  THOUGHTS  OF 

BLAISE  PASCAL.  Translated  and  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Gertrude 
Burford  Rawlings. 


Crown  8vo,  pictorial  paper  cover,  price  6d. 

WEBS  OF  MYSTERY:  Six 

Detective  Stories.  By  John  G.  Rowe. 


MANUALS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  EDUCATED  WOMEN. 

Edited  by  CHRISTABEL  OSBORN. 

The  object  of  this  series  of  manuals  will  be  to  give 
to  girls,  more  particularly  to  those  belonging  to  the 
educated  classes,  who  from  inclination  or  necessity 
are  looking  forward  to  earning  their  own  living,  some 
assistance  with  reference  to  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
and  to  the  best  method  of  preparing  for  it  when 
chosen.  Each  manual  will  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
guide-book,  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  has  been  rendered  as  definite  as  possible. 

Fcap.  8vo,  stiff  paper  cover,  price  Is. ;  or  in 
limp  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 

1.  SECONDARY  TEACHING. 

By  Christabel  Osborn  and  Florence  B. 
Low.  With  an  Introduction  by  Miss  E.  P. 
Hughes,  Associate  of  Newnham  College, 
Camb. 

2.  ELEMENTARY  TEACH¬ 

ING.  By  Christabel  Osborn.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  LL.D. 

3.  SICK  NURSING.  By 

Christabel  Osborn.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Miss  Eva  C.  E.  LiiCEES,  Matron  of 
the  London  Hospital. 

Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 


Complete  Lists  of  any  of  the  above  Series  post-free 
on  Application. 


London :  WALTER  SCOTT,  Limited, 
PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  EJ1 
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MESSRS.  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SOWS’  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

SHORTLY  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA  IN  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  CAREER  OF  SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  many  years  Consul  and  Minister  in  China  and  Japan. 

By  ALEXANDER  MICHIE,  Author  of  “  The  Siberian  Overland  Route,”  “  Missionaries  in  China,”  &c. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Portraits,  and  Maps,  in  2  vois.  demy  8vo. 


IMMEDIATELY  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

HELENA  FAUCIT  (LADY  MARTIN). 

By  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 

With  5  Photogravure  Plates,  demy  8vo. 


NOW  READY.— VOLUME  I. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CRITICISM  AND  LITERARY  TASTE  IN  EUROPE. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TEXTS  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  M.A.Oxon.,  Hon.LL.D.  Aberd.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  S  vols.  demy  8vo.  Vol.  I.  CLASSICAL  AND  MEDIAEVAL  CRITICISM.  16s.  net. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  CINQUE  PORTS :  a  Historical  and  Descriptive  Record. 

By  F.  MADOX  HUEFFER. 

With  14  Photogravure  Plates  and  19  Page  and  Text  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  William  Hyde. 

Handsomely  bound  In  art  canvas,  with  Special  Design  by  Mr.  Hyde,  royal  4to,  £3  3s.  net. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’,  BOOKSTALLS,  AND  LIBRARIES. 

LORD  JIM :  a  Tale.  By  JOSEPH  CONRAD.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“Clever  as  Mr.  JOSEPH  CONRAD’S  work  has  always  been,  he  has  written  nothing  so  good  as  ‘LORD  JIM’. ...It  is  a  story  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Pacific  written  by  a  remarkable  hand,  and  it  is  a  story  that  well  deserves  to  live.”— Athenaeum. 

“‘LORD  JIM’  is  a  strong,  sincere,  and  reticent  piece  of  work,  a  human  document  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  CONRAD  upon  a  notable 
book  ."—Daily  Chronicle. 

“‘LORD  JIM  ’  is  the  best  which  Mr.  CONRAD  has  yet  done _ The  whole  narrative  is  profoundly  psychological,  profoundly  human— a  tragedy  of  daily  life 

which  stands  out  grimly  against  the  romance  of  the  sea  and  the  mysterious  islands  of  Malaya.”— Daily  Mail. 

“  The  book  is  a  notable  one.  From  first  to  last  it  is  of  thrilling  interest,  and  whether  it  he  the  deck  of  the  sinking  ship,  the  court  of  inquiry,  or  the  strange  adven¬ 
tures  that  befall  in  Patusan,  the  scene  is  always  drawn  with  force  and  brilliancy.” — Scotsman. 

“It  is  a  book  to  make  the  world  wider  and  deeper,  a  piece  of  life,  not  over  vivid,  but  full  of  colour. ..  .Greatly  conceived  and  finely  executed.”— Manchester  Guardian. 


SEVENTY  YEARS  AT  WESTMINSTER.  With  other 

Letters  and  Notes  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Mowbray,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Edited  by  his  DAUGHTER.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  large 
crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  [Immediately. 

OUR  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  :  its  Realities  and  Romance. 

By  Alfred  Kinnear,  Author  of  “  To  Modder  River  with  Methuen,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  If  any  one  wishes  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  really 
is,  I  would  advise  him  to  read  ‘  Our  House  of  Commons,’  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kinnear. 
...  .1  do  not  think  that  I  ever  came  across  a  book  which  gives  a  better  notion  of 
the  inner  life  of  St.  Stephen’s.”—  Truth. 

“Altogether  this  capital  blend  of  advice  and  reminiscence  is  much  to  be  com¬ 
mended  to  our  budding  legislators  and  their  admiring  families.  It  can  also  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  anyone  who  has  ever  looked  down  upon  the  House  in  debate.” 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  CHEVALIER  OF  THE  SPLENDID  CREST.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Author  of  “  A  Duke  of 
Britain,”  &c.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  One  of  the  best  historical  stories  we  have  seen  of  late ....  full  from  first  to  last 
of  the  healthy  joys  of  battle,  dariDg,  and  loyalty.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

FIFTH  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

HOW  WE  ESCAPED  FROM  PRETORIA.  By  Capt.  A. 

Haldane,  D.S.O.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

“ The  best  work  of  adventure  to  which  the  war  has  as  yet  given  rise.” 

— Athenceum. 

A  HISTORY  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY,  1838- 

1899.  By  J.  J.  Fahie,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
London,  and  of  the  Socidtd  Internationale  des  Electriciens,  Paris.  With 
Illustrations.  Second  Impression,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“A  succinct  and  well-informed  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 

idea  of  telegraphing  without  wires _ Written  with  ability  and  care.” 

—Literature. 

“  A  very  excellent  book  on  a  most  interesting  subject.”— Electrician. 


KHURASAN  AND  SISTAN.  By  Lieufc.-Col.  C.  E.  Yate, 

C.S.I.,  C.M.G.,  Indian  Staff  Corps,  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  and  Chief 
Commissioner  for  Baluchistan,  and  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul-General  for 
Khurasan  and  Sistan.  With  Map  and  23  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  21s. 

[This  day. 

A  SCHOLAR  OF  HIS  COLLEGE.  By  W.  E.  W. 

Collins,  Author  of  “  The  Don  and  the  Undergraduate.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

[Ready  November  12th. 

A  KING’S  PAWN  :  a  Romance.  By  Hamilton  Drum¬ 
mond,  Author  of  “A  Man  of  his  Age,”  “For  the  Religion,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,6s. 
“An  excellent  specimen  of  the  romance  of  action  and  adventure,  with 
Henry  of  Navarre  in  his  early  prime  as  central  figure.”— Spectator. 

“  A  truly  royal  romance,  written  with  the  real  historic  ring.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 
“A  good  and  stirring  tale. . .  .It  is  written  with  unusual  spirit,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  charm  about  it  which  is  to  be  felt  and  not  described.”—  World. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RHODESIA.  Compiled  from  Official 

Sources.  By  Howard  Hensman.  With  a  Map,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  A. timely  book.. .  .Here  in  a  small  compass  is  all  that  the  reader  wants  to 
know  of  Rhodesia,  succinctly  and  impartially  told — A  praiseworthy  piece  of 
work  ."—Daily  Mail. 

“Deserves  high  commendation _ The  book  contains  exactly  the  kind  of  infor¬ 

mation  the  reading  public  would  like  to  possess.”— Daily  News. 

THINGS  SEEN :  Impressions  of  Men,  Cities,  and  Books. 

By  the  late  G.  W.  Steevens.  Selected  and  Edited  by  G.  S.  Street.  With  a 
Memoir  by  W.  E.  Henley,  and  a  Photogravure  Reproduction  of  Collier's 
Portrait.  Secoud  Impression,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  As  remarkable  as  anything  left  by  him,  because  of  the  astonishing  all-round¬ 
ness  which  it  summarises.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  DOLLAR.  By  G.  W.  Steevens. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Brings  the  general  appearance  of  Transatlantic  urban  and  rural  life  so  clearly 
before  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  reader,  that  a  perusal  of  his  work  almost  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  personal  inspection.  New  York  has  probably  never  been  more  lightly 
and  cleverly  sketched.”— Daily  Telegraph. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  1,021 


Army  Reorganisation.— The  Home  Army. 
Recruiting  :  how  to  Raise  the  Men  we  Need. 

The  Militia :  its  Development  and  Expansion. 

The  Volunteers :  their  Number  must  be  no  Longer 
Unlimited. 

The  Regular  Forces :  the  Home  Army  to  be  a 
Fighting  Force. 

Doom  Castle:  a  ROMANCE.  By  Nell  Munro. 
GiMris.  5-8. 


An  Autumn  Day’s  Sport  near  Peking. 
Brighten’s  Sister-in-Law.  By  Henry  Lawson. 
Our  Soldiers.  By  “  Linesman.”  . 

Lord  Jim  :  a  Sketch.  By  Joseph  Conrad.  Con¬ 
clusion. 

The  Cinque  Ports. 

The  Rival  “Foreign  Devils.”  By  Col.  H.  Knoliys. 
A  Budget  of  New  Books. 

War  Operations  in  South  Africa. 


November,  1900.  2s.  6d. 

Musings  Without  Method.— The  Process  of  Elec¬ 
tion— Canvassing— The  Vanity  of  the  Enlightened 
Citizen— The  Humours  of  the  Con  test— The  Happy 
Failure  of  Reform— How  to  Write  for  the  Maga¬ 
zines—!.  E.  B.,  Poet  and  Letter-writer. 

On  tiie  Move  with  Buller.  Spitz  Kop, 
16th  Sept. 

After  the  Annexation. 

The  New  Parliament. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London 
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MR.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  NOVELS  AND  STORIES,  6s  each. 


MRS.  STEEL’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 


By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.— “  No  one,  not  even  the  Kipling  of  an  earlier  day,  quite 
does  for  India  what  Mrs.  Steel  does ;  she  sees  Indian  life  steadily  and  seesiit  whole 
with  a  vision  that  is  truthful,  sympathetic.” 


MR.  ZANGWILL’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  BVBAftETLB  OF  ELUAH. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

The  Standard. — “The  book  is  crammed  full  of  striking  characterisation,  and  of 
■writing  that  carries  one  away  with  sheer  cleverness.  Mr.  Zangwill  has  written  a 
remarkable  book  that  will  greatly  enhance  his  reputation.” 


THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 

The  Times.— “  Not  even  in  ‘  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty  ’  does  Mr.  Parker  suggest 
such  an  impression  of  his  strength  as  in  the  story  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book. 
Strong  and  yet  natural  situations  follow  in  rapid  succession.  In  Madelinette 
Mr.  Parker  has  idealised  the  noblest  of  women.” 


THE  FLAME  OF  LIFE. 


By  GABRIELE  D’ANNUNZIO. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “A  work  of  genius,  unique,  astounding.  There  are 
passages  that  sweep  one  headlong,  and  the  whole  leaves  an  indelible  impression.” 


THE  EAGLE’S  HEART. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

THE  STORY  OF  RONALD  KESTREL. 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON. 

THE  LADY  OF  DREAMS. 

By  UNA  L.  SILBERRAD.  [Tuesday. 


THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS. 

By  GERTRUDE  DIX. 

The  Daily  Mail.— "A  brave  book,  instinct  with  the  life  that  touches  us  at  every 
point,  wise  with  the  wisdom  and  charity  of  observation  and  experience.” 


THIRTEEN  STORIES. 

By  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

The  Outlook. — “  Some  readers  will  be  scandalised  and  some  delighted  by  their 
astounding  frankness ;  but  all  who  prize  good  reading  must  own  themselves 
enchained.” 


Dedicated  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

HANS  ANDERSEN’S 

FAIRY  TALES. 

A  New  Translation  from  the  Danish  Original  by  H.  L.  BR.EKSTAD. 

With  an  Introduction  by  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

With  240  Wood  Engravings  by  HANS  TEGNER.  2  vols.  10s.  net  each. 

The  Observer.—' “  The  season  is  scarcely  likely  to  give  us  anything  more 
sumptuous  and  attractive  than  these  volumes.  The  version  is  admirable,  the 
illustrations  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  text,  and  the  volumes  are  produced 
in  the  best  of  taste.” 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE. 

By  HENRY  JAMES.  With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full-page  Engravings,  and 
40  Illustrations  in  the  text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  by  JOSEPH 
PENNELL.  1  vol.,  10s.  net.  Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Paper,  with 
Photogravures  on  India  Paper  mounted  on  Japanese. 

The  Morning  Post— "We  must  be  Philistines  indeed  if  we  do  not  find  many 
things  to  delight  us  in  these  daintily  penned  pages,  wherein  the  observation  of  a 
cultivated  eye  is  brought  to  bear  on  scenes  which  have  witnessed  as  much  history 
as  almost  any  regions  of  equal  extent.” 

CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE. 

A  Portfolio  of  16  Pastels  Reproduced  in  Colours. 

By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON.  £2  2s.  net. 

In  this  gallery  will  be  found,  among  other  favourites  in  fiction,  Don  Quixote, 
Tony  Weller,  Miss  Havisham,  Mulvaney,  and  Madge  Wildfire. 

POMPEI :  the  City,  its  Life  and  Art. 

An  Artistic  Survey  of  Archaeological  Achievements.  By  PIERRE  GUSMAN. 
Translated  by  FLORENCE  SIMMONDS  and  M.  JOURDAIN.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  bv  MAX  COLLIGNON.  With  500  Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12 
Coloured  Plates,  1  vol.,  36s.  net. 

The  Daily  News.— ’‘This  beautiful  volume  is  at  once  for  the  library  and  for  the 
drawing-room,  for  the  antiquarian,  who  will  find  its  pages  full  of  research  and  in¬ 
formation,  and  for  the  less  serious  reader  who  may  have  memories  of  a  visit  to 
Pompei.” 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST 

Siberia— China— Japan.  From  the  French  of  PIERRE  LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
Translated  by  RICHARD  DAVEY.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  HENRY 
NORMAN.  1  voL,  6s. 

THE  GAY  LORD  QUEX. 

A  Play  in  Four  Acts. 

Bv  ARTHUR  W.  PINERO.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  paper.  Is.  6d.  [Next  week. 

SEMANTICS— THE  SCIENCE  OF  MEANING 

From  the  French  of  M.  BREAL,  Translated  by  Mrs.  HENRY  OUST.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Professor  J.  P.  POSTGATE.  1  vol.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

NOVEMBER,  1900.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Asiatic  Conditions  and  International  Policies.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan. 
The  Third  Like  op  Italy.  By  Gabriele  d’Annunzio. 

China  and  the  Western  Nations.  By  Count  Crispi. 

A  Glance  at  the  Wallace  Collection.  By  Benjamin  Constant. 

And  other  Articles. 


Mr.  Heinemanris  Notes  on  Forthcoming  Boohs  post-free. 

London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  WALFORD. 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES. 

By  Mrs.  L.  B.  WALFORD, 

Author  of  “  Mr.  Smith,”  “  Lady  Margot,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

_  [On  Monday  next. 

Volume  II.,  To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New  Companies  under  the 
Earl  of  Godolphin’s  Award,  1708. 

8vo,  16s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER,  E.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


With  4  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  12  Maps  and  Plans,  8vo,  21s. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  DRAKE. 

By  JULIAN  S.  CORBETT, 

Author  of  “  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,”  &c. 

“In  this  sequel  to  his  admirable  work  on  ‘Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,’  Mr. 
Corbett  has  given  us  a  notably  luminous  and  original  history  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Elizabethan  war  with  Spain.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 


Crown  8vo,  9s.  net. 

SURVEYS,  HISTORIC  AND  ECONOMIC: 

A  Volume  of  Essays. 

By  W.  J.  ASHLEY,  M.A. 


With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8  other  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  3s.  net. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  TRAMP. 

By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

“  Mr.  Crawford  has  carried  out  with  brilliant  success  a  daring  and  original 
idea.  He  has  given  a  convincing  picture  of  tramp  life  as  he  imagines  it.  It  is  a 
tour  de  force,  a  most  startling  bit  of  imaginative  work,  the  result  of  a  careful  and 
sympathetic  study  of  these  wandering  outcasts.  Altogether  a  striking  book,  as 
original  in  treatment  as  it  is  in  conception.”— Bookman. 


With  4  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE,  1775-1803. 

Being  a  Chronicle  of  the  Strange  Experiences  of  an,  English, 
Lady,  Wife  of  a,  German  Baron  possessed  of  a  Fief  in  Alsace, 
during  the  French  Devolution,  afterwards  an  Immigrant, 
in  Russia. 

By  WILLIAM  S.  CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 


With  133  Illustrations,  8vo,  9s. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF 

PRACTICAL  BACTERIOLOGY : 

An  Elementary  Laboratory  Book  for  Students  and  Practitioners. 

By  H.  J.  CURTIS,  B.S.  and  M.D.Lond.,  F.R.C.S., 

Late  Surgical  Registrar,  University  College  Hospital ;  formerly  Assistant  to  the 
Professor  of  Pathology,  University  College,  London. 

_  [On  Monday  next. 

TTbe  ©jforb  Xibrarp  of  practical  ^beoloss. 

Produced  under  the  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt.  M.A.,  Canon  and 
Chancellor  of  St.  Paul’s ;  and  the  Rev.  Darwell  Stone,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  Missionary  College,  Dorchester. 

HOLY  MATRIMONY. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  KNOX  LITTLE,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester, 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  [On  Monday  next. 


FAITH  AND  PROGRESS  :  “  the  Witness  of  the  English 

Church  during  the  last  fifty  years.”  Sermons  preached  at  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Consecration  of  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  June  10th-17th,  1900.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  and  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  the  Hod. 
A.  F.  A.  Hanbury-Tracy,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Barnabas.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
net.  [Ore  Monday  next. 

RELIGION  AND  LIFE :  a  Plain  Essay.  By  R.  Russell. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

MR.  LANG’S  BOOK  FOR  CHRISTMAS,  1900. 

THE  GREY  FAIRY-BOOK.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 

With  65  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  “GOLLIWOGG”  BOOK  FOR  CHRISTMAS,  1900. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG’S  POLAR  ADVENTURES.  By 

Florence  and  Bertha  Upton.  With  31  Coloured  Plates,  oblong  4to, 
boards,  6s. 

URCHINS  OF  THE  SEA.  By  Marie  Overton  Corbin 

and  Charles  Buxton  Going.  With  Drawings  by  F.  I.  Bennett.  Oblong 
4 to,  boards,  3s.  6d.  _  [On  Monday  next. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS 

FROIVS  G.  ARTHUR  PEARSON’S  AUTUMN  LIST. 


New  and  Motable  IWOOINGS  AND  WEDDINGS 
6s.  Novels.  m  MANy  CLIMES. 


SECOND  LARGE  EDITION. 

THE  CONSCIENCE or  CORALIE 

By  P.  Frankfort  Moore.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  F.  H.  Townsend. 


By  LOUISE  JORDAN  MILN, 

Author  of  “  When  We  were  Strolling'  Players  in  the  East,”  &e. 
With  48  Full-page  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  price  16s. 


“A  bright  and  rattling  story,  full  of  fun  and 
epigram.”— Athenceum. 

“  Extremely  amusing.”— Spectator. 

“  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  has  done  full  justice  to  bis 
brilliant  reputation  in  bis  latest  novel.” 

—Glasgow  Herald. 

“  For  raciness,  sparkle,  and  interest  would  be  hard 
to  equal..  ..No  summary  could  give  anything  like  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  wealth  of  good  things  in 
the  book.  The  reader  enjoys  every  page,  and  regrets 
at  the  466th  that  it  is  the  last.” — Scotsman. 


FIRST  REVIEWS. 

“Full  of  charm  asof  information,  and  is  plentifully  and  beautifully  illustrated.” — Spectator. 
“  In  1  Wooings  and  Weddings’  Mrs.  L.  J.  Miln  pleasantly  and  cleverly  describes  matters 
of  world-wide  interest.” — Extract  from  a  Leading  Article  in  the  Standard. 

“A  beautiful  volume  and  an  interesting  work  on  an  interesting  subject.” — Glasgow  Herald. 
“  A  collection  of  brilliant  essays  on  a  universally  popular  subject.” — Morning  Post. 


BRAND  t°/e  BROAD  ARROW. 

By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

“  Full  of  life,  incident,  and  situations  of  a  strongly 
dramatic  and  exciting  character.  A  deeply  laid  plot, 
involving  intricate  details,  and  many  rapid  changes 
of  scene,  is  developed  with  such  skill  and  force  that 
the  book  will  be  eagerly  read  from  cover  to  cover. ' 

—Scotsman. 

“A  stirring  story,  interspersed  with  crisp  dialogue 
and  sparkling  repartee.” — Morning  Advertiser. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS 
OF  TO-DAY. 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL,  Ph.D., 

Author  of  “  Pawnee  Hero  Stories  and  Folk  Tales,”  &c.,  &c. 

Illustrated  with  55  Full-page  Portraits  of  Living  Indians.  Demy  ito,  price  £1  Is.  net. 


THE  PLUNDER  SHIP. 

By  Headon  Hill. 

“Mr.  Headon  Hill  has  furnished  the  reading  public 
with  plenty  of  sensation  in  his  latest  novel,  and  of  a 
kind  that  will  be  appreciated.”— Morning  Advertiser. 

JOAN  BROTHERHOOD. 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  MY  YOUTH 

With  an  Introduction  by  T.  P.  O’CONNOR,  M.P. 

Containing  the  Autobiographies  of  the  Youth  of  Thirty-four  Famous  Men  and  Women. 
Fully  Illustrated,  with  gilt  top,  deckle  edge  paper,  square  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 
SOME  OF  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES  ARE  OF 


By  Bernard  Capes. 

“  It  is  impossible  in  a  few  paragraphs  to  give  the 
admirable  atmosphere  of  this  fine  and  convincing 
tragedy.”— Daily  Express. 

“It  abounds  in  passages  of  great  power,  rich  in 
wit  and  humour,  and  pathos  almost  amounting  to 
tragedy.  "—Scotsman. 


A  SUBURBAN  VENDETTA. 

By  John  K.  Lets. 

“  Full  of  stirring  incidents,  related  with  startling 
vividness.” — Birmingham  Gazette. 

“  A  story  of  swift  action  and  absorbing  interest.” 

—North  British  Daily  Mail. 


EARL  OF  HOPETOUN.  SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN.  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL.  SIR  ARTHUR  ARNOLD. 
EDNA  MAY.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY.  HIRAM  MAXIM.  M.  DE  BLOWITZ. 


Over  40,000  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold  in  America. 

FABLES  IN  SLANG. 

By  GEORGE  ADE. 

16mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  2s.  6d.  net. 

“  These  fables  hit  off  the  petty  vanities  of  mankind  and  womankind  with  a  crispness 
and  brevity  quite  inimitable.” — Standard. 


GOD’S  LAD. 

By  Paul  Cushing. 


SHADOWS  FR0M  THE  THAMES. 

By  Edward  Noble. 

THE  SPELL  OF  THE  SNOW. 

By  C.  Guise  Mitford. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  DEATH. 

By  Got  Boothby.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

“  The  cleverness  of  the  plot  is  second  only  to  the 
terrible  interest  of  the  details.”— Scotsman. 


THE  PHANTOM  ARMY. 

By  Max  Pemberton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  A  6trange,  stirring,  and  romantic  story.” 

—Scotsman. 

“  A  brilliant  hook.”— Daily  News. 

“Asa  romantic  tale,  full  of  life  and  colour, ‘The 
Phantom  Army  ’  excels  anything  else  that  Mr.  Pem¬ 
berton  has  yet  done.”— Speaker. 


THIRD  LARGE  EDITION. 

BESIEGED  WITH 

BADEN-POWELL. 

A  Complete  Record  of  the  Siege  of  Mafeking. 

By  J.  EMERSON  NEILLY, 

Special  War  Correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  Mafeking. 

Crown  8vo,  price  Is.  net. 

“  Mr.  Neilly  tells  admirably  the  thrilling  story  of  the  siege.” — Scotsman. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

THE  ALLEGED  HAUNTING 
OF  B—  HOUSE. 

Edited  by  A.  GOODRICH-FREER  (Miss  X.)  and  the 
late  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  AND  CO.,  LIMITED. 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Booksellers’  and 
Libraries. 

WHERE  BLACK  RULES  WHITE. 

Travels  in  the  Black  Republic  of  Hayti. 

By  HESKETH  PRICHARD. 

Fully  Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  12s. 


TRUTHS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

By  the  Venerable  ARCHDEACON  WILSON. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries, 
a  New  Romantic  Novel  by  MARCUS 
REED,  entitled 

“PRIDE  OF  ENGLAND.” 

Crown  8uo,  6s. 


The  First  Impression  of 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS, 

by  E.  BERTHET  (6s.),  is  almost  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  a  Second  Impression  is 
in  the  press. 

THE  PUPPET  SHOW. 

By  MARIAN  BOWER.  6s. 

“  Thoroughly  sincere.”— Athenteum. 

“  Her  creations  are  forcible  and  convincing.”— Scotsman. 

“Well  worthy  of  attention.”— Publisher's  Circular. 


BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  QUONG  LUNG. 

By  C.  W.  DOYLE.  3s.  6d. 


LETTERS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN. 

2  vols.,  12s.  [Second  Edition. 

WAR  AND  POLICY.  By  Spenser 

Wilkinson,  las. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND  THE 

SUDAN.  By  H.  D.  TRAILL.  12s. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR 

NORTH  AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  Bradley.  15s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.  By  Theodore 

Roosevelt.  10s.  6d.  _ 

THE  MIND  OF  TENNYSON.  By  B. 

Hershey  Sneath.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  By 

Thomas  Davidson.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


LOVE  LYRICS,  AND  SONGS  TO 

SET  TO  MUSIC.  By  Constance  Sutcliffe.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 

“  Every  composer  ought  to  Invest  In  a  copy  of  these  lyrics,  many  of  which  are 
admirably  adapted  to  musical  setting.  Among  them  we  And  an  old  friend,  ‘  If 
Thou  Wert  Blind,’ a  beautiful  song  that  has  already  been  sec  to  music.... Com¬ 
posers  complain  so  much  nowadays  of  the  lack  of  good  verses  suitable  for  setting 
that  they  will  no  doubt  welcome  in  Miss  Sutcliffe  a  writer  who  can  furnish  them 
with  the  Inspiration  which  they  are  perpetually  seeking.”— Review  of  the  Week. 


DANTE’S  TEN  HEAVENS  :  a  Study  of  the  Paradiso. 

By  Edmund  G.  Gardner,  M.A.  Second  Edition  Revised,  demy  8vo,  12s. 

“  As  a  help  to  the  minuter  study,  not  of  Dante  only,  but  of  what  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  most  obscure  part  of  Dante's  writings.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  no  more  valuable  work  has  appeared  in  English.”— Athenaeum. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  VILLANI.  Translated  by 

Rose  E.  Selfe.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Wicksteed. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Perhaps  no  one  book  is  so  important  to  the  student  of  Dante  a6  the  Chronicle 
of  his  contemporary  Villani.”— Athenzum. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS:  a 'Series  of 

Maps  illustrating  the  Natural  Phenomena  of  the  Earth.  Prepared  under  the 
Direction  of  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  Vol.  I.,  Geology. 
Vol.  II.,  Orography,  Hydrography,  and  Oceanography.  Vol.  III.,  Meteorology. 
AroI.  IV.,  Botany.  Vol.  V.,  Zoology.  Vol.  VI.,  Ethnography  and  Demo¬ 
graphy.  Vol.  VII.,  General  Cosmography  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  ‘  The 
Volumes  may  be  purchased  singly,  £2  12s.  6d.  net  per  vol.  Vol.  III.,  con- 
’  tainiDg  400  Maps,  now  ready. 


BOOKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST:  JAPAN,  KOREA, 

CHINA.  By  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  extra  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  INDIA.  By  C.  Mabel  Duff. 

Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  PREACHING  OF  ISLAM.  By  T.  W.  Arnold. 

Demy  8vo,  12s. 

“There  has  been  no  English- book  on  Mohamedanism  printed  since  the  well- 
known  Dictionpry  that  Is  so  informing  and  suggestive  as  this  of  Mr.  Arnold's.” 

— Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  RISE  OF  PORTUGUESE  POWER  IN  INDIA, 

1497-1550.  By  R.  S.  White  way,  Bengal  Civil  Service  (Retired).  With  Biblio¬ 
graphy,  Index,  and  a  Large  Map,  demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

IMPERIAL  RULE  IN  INDIA.  By  Theodore  Morison, 

M.A.,  of  the  Mahamadan  College,  Aligarh,  N.W.P.,  India.  Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

THE  MOGUL  EMPERORS  OF  HINDUSTAN,  1398- 

1707.  By  Edward  S.  Holden,  LL.D.  With  a  Chapter  by  Sir  W.W.  Hunter. 
Illustrated,  extra  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  Will  be  appreciated  by  all  students  of  Indian  history.”— rime*. 

THE  MOHAMMEDAN  DYNASTIES:  Chronological 

Tables  of  all  the  Dynasties  of  the  Mahommedan  Empire,  from  the  Foundation 
of  the  Caliphate  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Crown 
8vo,  12s.  net. 

BELOW  THE  SURFACE.  By  Major-General  Eendall 

Currie.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Sketches  of  Civil  and  Native  Life  in  India. 

“  An  admirable  account  of  the  life  of  an  Indian  official.” — Morning  Post. 

“  Uncommonly  amusing  reading  —  and  remarkably  enlightening  facts.” 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

TWO  NATIVE  NARRATIVES  OF  THE  MUTINY  IN 

DELHI.  Translated  from  the  Originals  by  the  late  Charles  Tiieophilus 
Metcalfe,  C.S.I.  (Bengal  Civil  Service).  Demy  8vo,  with  large  Map,  12s. 

“Of  immense  value,  not  only  as  studies  in  drama,  but  as  the  authentic  material 
of  history.” — Spectator.  - 

THE  SECOND  AFGHAN  WAR.  By  Colonel  H.  B. 

Hanna.  Vol.  I.,  demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 

CONSTABLE’S  HAND  ATLAS  OF  INDIA.  A  New 

Series  of  60  Maps  and  Plans  prepared  from  Ordnance  and  other  Surveys  under 
the  direction  of  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Half-morocco,  gilt  top,  14s. 
“Nothing  half  so  useful  has  been  done  for  many  years  to  help  both  the  traveller 
in  India  and  the  student  at  home.  ‘  Constable's  Hand  Atlas  ’  is  a  pleasure  to  hold 
and  to  turn  over Athenaeum. 

CONSTABLE’S  HAND  GAZETTEER  OF  INDIA.  Uni¬ 

form  with  the  above,  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d. 


ENGLISH  REPRINTS. 

Edited  by  Professor  EDWARD  ARBER,  F.S.A. 

1.  MILTON-Areopagitica.  1644.  ls.net. 

2.  LATIMER-The  Ploughers.  1549.  Is.  net. 

3.  GOSSON-The  School  of  Abuse.  1579.  is.  net. 

4.  SIDNEY-An  Apology  for  Poetry,  f  1580.  Is.  net. 

5.  WEBBE,  E.— Travels.  1590.  Is.  net. 

6.  SELDEN— Table  Talk.  1634-54.  Is.  net. 

7.  ASCHAM— Toxophilus.  1544.  Is.  net. 

8.  ADDISON— Criticism  on  “Paradise  Lost.”  1711-12.  ls.net. 

9.  LYLY-Euphues.  1579-80.  4s.  net. 

10.  VILLIERS-The  Rehearsal.  1671.  ls.net. 

It.  GASCOIGNE-The  Steel  Glass,  &e.  1576.  is.  net. 

12.  EARLE— Miero-eosmographie.  1628.  ls.net. 

13.  LATIMER— Seven  Sermons  before  Edward  VI.  1549.  Is.  6d.  net. 

14.  MORE— Utopia!  1516-57.  is.  net. 

15.  PUTTENHAM— The  Art  of  English  Poesy.  1589.  2s.6d.net. 

16.  HOWELL— Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel.  1642.  ls.net. 

17.  UD ALL -Roister  Doister.  1533-66.  ls.net. 

18.  MONK  OF  EVESHAM  -The  Revelation,  &e.  1180-1410.  ls.net. 

19.  JAMES  I.— A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco,  &c.  1604.  ls.net. 

20.  NAUNTON— Fragmenta  Regalia.  1653.  is.  net. 

21.  WATSON-Poems.  1582-93.  ls.6d.net. 

22.  HABINGTON— Castara.  1640.  ls.net. 

23.  ASCHAM  -The  Schoolmaster.  1570.  is.  net. 

24.  TOTTEL’S  MISCELLANY— Songs  and  Sonnets.  1557.  2s.  6d.  net. 

25.  LEVER— Sermons.  1550.  is.  net. 

26.  WEBBE,  W.—  A  Discourse  of  English  Poetry.  1586.  ls.net. 

27.  LORD  BACON-A  Harmony  of  the  “Essays.”  1597-1626.  5s.net. 

28.  ROY,  &e.— Read  me,  and  be  not  Wroth!  1528.  is.6d.net. 

29.  RALEIGH,  &c.— Last  Fight  of  the  “  Revenge.”  1591.  ls.net. 

30.  GOOGE— Eclogues,  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnets.  1563.  ls.net. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  PROF.  DOWDEN. 

PURITAN  AND  ANGLICAN:  Studies  in 

Literature.  By  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D.  Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

[Wow  ready. 


THE  ENGLISH  BOOKMAN'S  LIBRARY. 

EDITED  BY  A.  W.'  POLLARD. 

ENGLISH  EMBROIDERED  BOOKBIND- 

INGS.  By  Cyril  Davenport.  With  Illustrations,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  Mr.  Davenport's  excellent  reproductions  and  his  clear  descriptions  will  give 
real  pleasure  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject.”— Spectator. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  PRINT¬ 

ING.  1476-1898.  By  Henry  R.  Tlomer.  With  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

[ Ready . 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  JOHANNES  JANSSEN,  j 
Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  M.  Christie.  Vols.  III.  and  IV7.  Demy  j 
8vo,  25s.  _ _  [Ready,  j 


NEW  WORKS  BY  DR.  PAUL  CARUS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVIL,  AND  THE 

IDEA  OF  EVIL.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Dr. 
Paul  Carus.  With  many  Illustrations,  super-royal  8vo,  30s.  [ Now  ready. 

“There is  much  in  this  book  that  is  vivid  and  full  of  the  life  blood  of  history.” 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

EROS  AND  PSYCHE;  a  Fairy  Tale  of 

Ancient  Greece.  Retold  after  Apuleius  by  Paul  Carus.  Illustrations  by 
Paul  Thumann.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

WHENCE  AND  WHITHER:  an  Inquiry  into 

the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  its  Origin  and  its  Destiny.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 
paper.  Is.  6d. 


BY  DR.  KARL  FINK. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

An  Authorised  Translation  of  Dr.  Karl  Fink’s  “  Geschichte  der  Elementar- 
mathematik.”  By  W.  Woodruff  Beman  and  D.  Eugene  Smith.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

“  It  is  a  consecutive  and  methodical  account  of  a  difficult  subject.” 

—Daily  Chronicle. 


THE  WOLSELEY  SERIES. 

EDITED  BY  CAPT.  W.  H.  JAMES. 

OPERATIONS  OF  GENERAL  GURKO’S 

ADVANCE  GUARD  IN  1877.  By  Col.  EPAUCHIN.  Translated  by  H. 
Havelock.  Demy  8vo,  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  SERIES. 

A  Study  of  the  Life,  Resources,  and  Future  Prospects  of  the  British  Empire. 
IN  FIVE  VOLUMES.  With  12  Maps,  large  post  8vo,  6s.  per  volume. 

Vol.  I.— INDIA. 

Vol.  II.— BRITISH  AFRICA. 

Vol.  III.— BRITISH  AMERICA. 

Vol.  IV.— AUSTRALASIA  &  POLYNESIA. 

VOLUME  V. 

GENERAL.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  and  2  Maps.  Post  Svo,  6s.  [Shortly. 

The  idea  ot  the  series  is  admirable.  We  get  a  frank,  straightforward  opinion 
from  an  independent  source.” — Spectator. 

‘•No  library  or  institute  should  be  without  the  complete  series.”— Literature. 

“  The  volumes  are  of  solid  and  permanent  utility.”— Globe. 


NEW  AND  DAINTY  EDITION. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  ASIA;  or,  The  Great  Re¬ 
nunciation.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A-,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.  32mo,  cloth, 
Is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  net. _ 

WESTMINSTER  BIOGRAPHIES. 

ROBERT  BROWNING.  By  Arthur  Waugh. 

16mo,  cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

“  This  is  in  every  sense  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  two  personalities  of 
Robert  Browning  and  his  wife  are  sympathetically  treated,  and  there  is  some 
admirable  criticism  of  their  literary  work.”— Spectat or. 

JOHN  WESLEY.  By  Frank  Banfield. 

16mo,  cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ADAM  DUNCAN.  By  H.  W.  Wilson,  Author 

of  “  Ironclads  In  Action.”  16mo,  cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH,  ENGLISH  AND 

FRENCH  DICTIONARY  FOR  THE  POCKET.  By  JOHN  BELLOWS.  Both 
Divisions  on  same  page ;  Masculine  and  Feminine  words  shown  by  distinguish¬ 
ing  types  ;  Conjugations  of  all  the  Verbs :  Liaison  marked  in  French  part,  and 
Hints  to  Aid  Pronunciation,  together  with  Tables  and  Maps.  Revised  by 
A.  Beljame.  32mo.,  roan,  10s.  6d. :  morocco,  with  flap,  12s.  «d. 

“  As-  complete  a  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  languages  as  has  ever 
been  published.” — Times. 

-  A  pocket  dictionary  without  a  rival.”— Spectator. 

CHARACTER,  BODY,  PARENTAGE.  By 

Furneaux  Jordan,  F.R.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d.  net. 
“I  have  read  and  re-read  the  hook  with  profound  admiration  for  its  insight  and 
epigrammatic  form.” — Grant  Allen. 

THE  PRAYER  OF  ST.  SCHOLASTICA,  and 

other  Poems.  By  Lady  Lindsay.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  MODERN  PROPHET.  By  Eleanor  Gray. 

Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

“A  modest  volume  of  notable  verse,  distinct  in  utterance,  graceful,  and  strong.  ’ 

—Bookman. 


\yOT7  READY. 


WORKS  BY  PROF.  TH.  RIBOT. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ATTENTION.  Third 

Edition.  Authorised  Translation.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  PERSONALITY.  Second 

Edition.  Authorised  Translation.  Cpown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  WILL.  Authorised 

Translation.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  IDEAS. 

Authorised  Translation  by  Frances  A.  Welby.  Cloth,  crown  Svo,  5s. 

“A  characteristic  contribution  to  psychology.”— Nature. 


BY  PROF.  F.  MAX  MULLER,  P.C. 

THREE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  ON 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT.  With  a  Correspondence  on  ‘  Thought 
Without  Words,”  between  F.  Max  Muller  and  Francis  Galton,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  George  J.  Romanes,  and  others.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF 

LANGUAGE.  The  Oxford  University  Extension  Lectures,  with  a  Supple¬ 
ment  “My  Predecessors,”  an  Essay  on  the  Genesis  of  “The  Science  of 
Thought,”  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


BY  DR,  ALFRED  BINET. 

THE  PSYCHIC  LIFE  of  MICRO-ORGANISMS 

Authorised  Translation.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ON  DOUBLE  CONSCIOUSNESS.  Studies  in 

Experimental  Psychology.  Third  Edition,  v>p.  93.  paper  covers,  9d. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  REASONING. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


BY  PROF.  ERNST  MACH. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  MECHANICS.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  Thomas  J.  McCormack.  Witl 
250  Cuts  and  Illustrations,  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d. 

POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES.  Trans- 

lated  by  T.  J.  McCormack.  Third  Edition,  59  Cuts,  cloth,  crown  Svo 
gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ANALYSIS  OF 

THE  SENSATIONS.  Translated  by  C.  M.  Williams.  37  Cuts,  crown  Svo, 
doth,  6s.  6d. 


ACVAGHOSHA’S  DISCOURSE  ON  THE 

AWAKENING  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  MAHAYANA.  Translated  for  i he  first 
time  from  the  Chinese  Version  by  Teitaro  Suzuki.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 


THE  5VIONIST  ;  a  Quarterly  Magazine. 

Vol.  X.,  No.  4,  Edited  by  Dr.  PAUL  CARUS,  2s.  6d.,  now  ready. 
THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER  COMMENCES  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  OPEN  COURT. 

SEPTEMBER,  6d.,  now  ready. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
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THE  JEW  IN  LONDON :  a  Study  of  Racial  Character 

and  Present-Day  Conditions.  With  an  Introduction  by  Canon  Barnett,  a 
Preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  and  an  important  Map 
specially  made  for  the  volume.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


“THE  LIBRARY  OP  LITERARY  HISTORY.”— New  Volume. 

A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.  By  Barrett 

Wendell.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  cloth,  16s.  [Ready  shortly. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN.  By  A.  W. 

Moore,  M.A.-,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Keys, 
Author  of  “Manx  Surnames  and  Place  Names,”  “ Sodor  and  Man  ”  (8.P.C.K.), 
“The  Folklore  of  the  Isle  of  Man,”  &c.  With  a  new  Map  of  the  Island.  In 
2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  32s. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

AMONG  THE  BERBERS  OF  ALGERIA.  By  Anthony 

Wilkin,  Author  of  “On  the  Nile  with  a  Camera,”  <fec.  With  70  Pictures, 
8  Collotype  Plates,  and  a  Map,  cloth,  16s. 

IN  THE  ICE  WORLD  OF  HIMALAYA:  among 

the  Peaks  and  Passes  of  Ladakh,  Nubra,  Suru,  and  Baltistan.  By  Fanny 
Bollock  Workman,  F.R.S.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  and  William  Honter 
Workman,  M. A.,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “Algerian  Memories.”  With  4 
large  Maps  and  nearly  100  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  16s. 


THE  WELSH  PEOPLE :  their  Origin,  History,  Laws, 

Language,  Literature,  and  Characteristics.  By  John  Rhys,  Principal  of 
Jesus  College  and  Professor  of  Keltic  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  D. 
BrY’NMOR  Jones,  Q.C.,  M.P.  With  2  Maps,  Second  Edition  now  ready,  cloth,  16s. 


TWO  RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  “THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS”  SERIES. 

CHINA.  By  Professor  R.  K.  Douglas.  New  Edition, 

Revised  and  brought  up-to-date,  now  ready,  fully  Illustrated,  5s. 

NORWAY.  By  Professor  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen,  Author 

of  “  Idylls  of  Norway,”  <fec.  Illustrated  and  with  Map  and  Index,  cloth,  5s. 


“THE  BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN"  SERIES.— New  Volume. 

SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES.  By  H.  E.  Egerton. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  cloth,  5s. 


“THE  MASTERS  OF  MEDICINE”  SERIES. 

THOMAS  SYDENHAM.  By  Joseph  Frank  Payne. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  MARK  RUTHERFORD. 

PAGES  FROM  A  JOURNAL.  By  Mark  Rutherford, 

Author  of  “  Clara  Hopgood,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


TRAMPING  WITH  TRAMPS.  By  Josiah  Flynt. 

Studies  and  Sketches  of  Vagabond  Life.  Fully  Illustrated,  cloth,  6s. 


ALL  ABOUT  OUR  SAILORS. 

THE  HANDY  MAN  AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE.  By  the 

Rev.  G.  Goodenough,  R.N.  Fully  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


A  THIRD  EDITION  IN  PREPARATION. 

CRITICAL  STUDIES.  Essays  by  Ouida.  Cloth,  7s,  6d. 


100  LARGE  PICTURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 


THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900. 

THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900. 

THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900. 

Bound  in  cloth,  5s. 

Also  in  4  parts,  Is.  each. 


Nearly  100  Full-page  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  all  the  leading  pictures 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  this 
year,  with  letterpress  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  picture. 


THE  UNPUBLISHED  AND  UNCOLLECTED  POEMS 

OF  WILLIAM  COWPER.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Author  of  “The 
Life  of  William  Cowper,”  &c.  (Cameo  Series.)  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  MONGREL :  the  Tale  of  a  Dog. 

Told  by  a  Dog  to  Lovers  of  Dogs.  By  Stephen  Townesend,  F.R.C.S. 
With  Drawings  by  J.  A.  Shepherd,  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  QUACK.  By  S.  Weir 

Mitchell,  Author  of  “  Hugh  Wynne  :  Free  Quaker,”  &c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


THE  SPEAKER’S  CHAIR :  its  Origin,  the  Procedures 

Historically  Associated  with  it,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  its  most 
Notable  Occupants.  By  Edward  Lummis.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


FOR  the  CHILDREN. 

THE  HOME  OF  SANTA 

CLAUS.  A  Story  of  Leslie  Gordon’s 
Visit  to  Father  Christmas  and  of  the 
Strange  Sights  he  beheld  in  the  Town 
of  Toys.  By  George  A.  Best.  With 
over  100  Illustrations  by  Arthur 
Ullyett.  Cloth,  6s. 

BUBBLES :  his  Book.  By 

R.  F.  Irvine.  Profusely  Illustrated 
in  Black  and  White,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

By“F.C.  G.,”  of  the  Westminster  Gazette. 

TALES  TOLD  IN  THE  ZOO 

By  F.  CarruthersGould(“F.C.G.”), 
and  his  Son,  F.H.  Carruthers  Gould. 
Fully  Illustrated  by  “  F.  C.  G.”  Cloth,  6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE 

TREASURE  SEEKERS.  Being  the 
Adventure  of  the  Bastable  Children  in 
Search  of  a  Fortune.  By  E.  Nesbit. 
Profusely  Illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne  and  Lewis  Baumer.  Second 
Impression  now  ready,  cloth,  6s. 


RECENT  FICTION. 

VANITY.  Being  the  Con¬ 
fessions  of  a  Court  Modiste.  By  Rita, 
Author  of  “A  Husband  of  No  Im¬ 
portance,”  <fec.  With  Decorated 
Cover,  6s. 

EDWARD  BARRY  (South 

Sea  Pearler).  By  Louis  Beckb, 
Author  of  “By  Reef  and  Palm,”  &c. 
(Unwin’s  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s 

TRINITY  BELLS.  A  Tale 

of  Old  New  York.  By  Amelia  E. 
Barr,  Author  of  “  Prisoners  of 
Conscience,”  &c.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated,  and  with  Decorated  Cover,  6s. 

ROBERT  ORANGE.  The 

Sequel  to  “  The  School  for  Saints.” 
By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  Twelfth 
Thousand.  (Unwin’s  Green  Cloth 
Library.)  6s. 

THE  DEVIL’S  HALF  ACRE 

A  Tale  of  Life  in  New  Zealand.  By 
“Alien,”  Author  of  “The  Untold 
Half,”  <fec.  (Unwin’s  Green  Cloth 
Library.)  6s. 

NEIGHBOURS.  Being 

Annals  of  a  Dull  Town.  By  Julia 
M.  Crottie.  Cloth,  6s. 


FREEMANTLE  &  CO.’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


THE  FAIRY  TALES  OF  THE 

BROTHERS  GRIMM  (including  Grimm’s  Goblins).  A  new  Translation  by 
Mrs.  Edgar  Lucas.  Illustrated  with  100  Drawings  by  Arthur  Rackham. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Cover  Design  lithographed  in  Colours,  cloth,  large 
square  8vo,  6s.  net. 


THE  CLUB  ;  or,  A  Grey  Cap  for  a  Green 

Head.  Containing  Maxims,  Advice,  and  Cautions  :  being  a  Dialogue  between 
a  Father  and  Son.  By  James  Puckle,  N.P.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Austin  Dobson,  and  50  Illustrations  from  the  celebrated  Designs  by 
Thurston,  cut  on  Wood  by  the  foremest  Engravers  of  the  early  part  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  TEMPEST:  a  Comedy.  By  William 

Shakespeare.  Decorated  throughout  by  Robert  Anning  Bell.  Photo¬ 
gravure  Frontispiece.  Small  folio,  art  canvas,  6s.  net ;  white  cloth  gilt,  in 
box,  7s.  6d.  net ;  Large-Paper  Edition,  limited  to  150  copies,  21s.  net. 


SINTRAM  and  his  COMPANIONS 

By  Baron  De  la  Motte  Fouque.  A  new  Translation  of  this  beautiful 
story  for  children  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Richards.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Cover  Design  by  Miss  Anna  Richards.  Small  post  8vo,  leather  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 


A  BOOK  OF  CHILD  VERSE :  being 

Poems  Grave  and  Gay.  By  Father  John  B.  Tabb.  Large  square  8vo 
3s.  6d.  net. 


FIVE  CHARMING  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

MY  LITTLE  MUMMERS.  Christmas 

Plays  for  other  Children.  By  Georgina  Meinertzhagen.  With  a  Preface 
giving  Useful  Hints  on  Acting  and  Staging.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Is.  net. 


FRENCH  PORTRAITS.  Being  Ap¬ 
preciations  of  the  Writers  of  Young  France.  By  Vance  Thompson.  With 
many  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  super-royal  8vo 
10s.  6d.  net. 


THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

The  WORKS  of  GILBERT  WHITE 

In  2  vols.,  £3  net.  Including  The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Selborne  and  A  Garden  Kalendar  (never  before  published),  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hole.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Bowdler 
Sharpe.  (Vol.  II.  ready  in  3  weeks.)  There  is  also  a  Large-Paper  Edition, 
the  price  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Booksellers. 


TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  By 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Coloured  Title- 
Page,  Cover  Design,  and  14  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Robert  Anning  Bell, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  Large  crown  8vo,  art  canvas) 
gilt  top,  5s.  net.  100  Copies  only  are  bound  in  Vellum  with  Mr.  Anning’ 
Bell’s  Design  stamped  in  gold,  the  price  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Booksellers. 

“  Altogether  a  handsome  present.”—  Yorkshire  Post. 

“  A  number  of  well-conceived  and  artistic  illustrations  by  Mr.  Anning  Bell..., 
The  whole  appearance  of  the  book,  internally  and  externally,  marks  it  out  as  a 
creditable  and  well-provided  member  of  the  gift-book  order  .''—Aberdeen  Free  Press. 


THE  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

SAINTS.  Written  by  various  hands  at  the  suggestion  of  John  Henry'  New¬ 
man,  afterwards  Cardinal.  In  6  vols.,  Illustrated.  With  an  Introduction  by 
A.  W.  Hutton,  Author  of  “Cardinal  Manning”  in  “English  Leaders  of  Re¬ 
ligion,”  &c.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s.  net  per  vol. 

[Vol.  II.  ready  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

There  is  an  added  interest  to  this  reprint  in  that  each  “Life”  is  prefaced  by  a 
Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author.  The  names  of  the  various  Authors  will 
now  be  published  for  the  first  time. 

“  They  serve  mainly  to  recall  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Oxford  when  New¬ 
man  was  in  his  prime,  and  to  illustrate  afresh  the  saying  of  Goethe  that  truth 
and  poetry— that  is,  biassed  imagination— cannot  be  separated,  even  by  devout 
men.  The  edition  is  well  printed,  and  will  make  a  handsome  set.” 

—Yorkshire  Post. 


SOME  FRUITS  OF  SOLITUDE. 

By  William  Penn.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse.  And  a 
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EXPLORATION  IN  PALESTINE  * 

The  first  of  these  sumptuous  volumes  was  printed  eleven 
years  ago :  the  last  some  months  ago.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  describe  them  as  the  most  complete  and  accurate  account 
of  the  archaeology  of  Palestine,  and  of  its  fauna  and  flora, 
accessible  to  the  public.  The  affluence  and  variety  of  the 
materials  which  they  contain  render  even  a  summary  of  their 
contents  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  article. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  while  they  are  invaluable  to  the  Biblical 
student,  the  man  of  science  and  the  general  reader  will  find 
them  very  interesting  and  instructive.  Eastern  Palestine  is 
now  sparsely  inhabited  by  wandering  Arabs.  The  explora¬ 
tions  recorded  in  the  first  of  these  volumes  have  disclosed 
ample  proofs  of  a  once  populous  region  enjoying  a  high 
civilisation  which  extended  back  through  Christian  and 
Roman  times  into  Old  Testament  history.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  Islam  has  shown  itself  the  ruthless  foe  of  civilisation. 
The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  immense  quantity 
and  variety  of  the  remains  discovered  in  the  territory  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Jordan  by  Major  Conder  and  other  agents  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  But  probably  the  volumes 
which  will  prove  of  most  general  interest  are  the  last  two 
by  M.  Clermont- Ganneau,  the  well-known  savant  and 
expert  who,  as  some  of  our  readers  will  remember, 
exposed  some  years  ago  the  extremely  clever  archaeological 
forgeries  of  Shapira.  His  volumes  are  of  absorbing  interest ; 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  furnishing  our  readers 
with  a  few  samples. 

Josephus  says  (Wars,  Book  V.,  chap.  5,  sec.  2)  that  the 
second  court  of  the  Temple  (which  he  calls  “  the  Sanctuary  ”) 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall  three  cubits  in  height,  and  on  this 
wall  were  “  stelai  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
declaring  the  law  of  purity,  some  in  Greek  and  some  in 
Roman  letters,  that  no  stranger  [Gentile]  should  go  within 
that  Sanctuary.”  In  his  Antiquities  (Book  XV.,  chap.  11, 
sec.  5)  he  says  that  an  infraction  of  this  rule  was  a  capital 
offence.  It  is  Herod’s  Temple  that  Josephus  is  here  describing, 
and  critics  have  generally  questioned  his  veracity  on  the 
ground  that  the  Roman  Government  was  not  likely  to  punish 
so  slight  an  offence  with  death.  Research  has  exhibited  in 
a  singular  manner  the  danger  of  basing  historical  theories 
on  a  priori  reasoning.  In  the  year  1871  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  actually  discovered  in  the  wall  of  an  Arab 
house  in  Jerusalem  one  of  the  very  stelai  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  with  the  inscription  upon  it  which  he  describes.  In  a 
long  letter  to  the  Times,  which  is  copied  in  the  Quarterly 
Statement  of  the  [Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for  1884, 
M.  Clermont- Ganneau  gives  an  account  of  his  discovery.  The 
Governor  of  Jerusalem,  thinking  that  the  find  was  a  great 
treasure — as  indeed  it  was — took  possession  of  the  stele  (small 
stone  pillar),  and  tried  to  sell  it  for  £2,000.  “  It  was  to  be 
forwarded  to  Constantinople.  In  fact,  having  lain  a  few 
months  in  the  sera'i,  it  was  despatched  to  Jaffa,  but  it  never 
reached  its  destination.  It  is  now  some  twelve  years  since 
this  event,  and  the  stone  is  still  looked  for  at  Constantinople.” 
In  the  two  volumes  before  us  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  makes 
four  references  to  this  “  famous  stele  of  Herod’s  Temple,”  but 
does  not  say  whether  “  it  is  still  looked  for  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  either  the  original  or  an 
extremely  clever  imitation  of  it  is  now  shown  to  visitors  at 
Constantinople.  One  of  the  few  Mussulmans  who  have 
ever  shown  any  archaeological  proclivities — the  son  of 
one  of  the  Christians  who  perished  in  the  great 
massacre  of  Chios  —  started  an  archaeological  museum 

*  (1.)  The  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine.  By  Lieutenant  A.  Mantel],  R.E., 
and  Messrs.  T.  Black  and  G.  Armstrong,  under  the  command  of  Major  Conder, 
D.C.L.,  R.B. — —(2.)  Some  Account  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra ,  and 

the  Wady  ' Arabah .  By  Henry  Chichester  Hart,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.L.S. - (3.) 

Archaeological  Researches  in  Palestine.  By  Charles  Clermont-Ganneau,  LL.D., 
Member  de  l’lnstitut.  Professor  au  College  de  France.  2  vols.  All  three  published 
for  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  38  Conduit  Street,  W. 


at  Stamboul  a  few  years  ago.  The  collection  contains 
some  very  interesting  recent  discoveries,  undoubtedly  genuine, 
and  among  them  the  famous  stele,  or  what  purports  to  be 
such.  The  present  writer  saw  it  eight  years  ago,  and  he 
understood  that  it  was  recognised  in  the  archaeological  world 
as  M.  Clermont-Ganneau’s  lost  treasure.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Exploration  Fund  has  not  put  the  matter 
beyond  a  doubt,  for  the  stele  has  more  than  an  archaeological 
interest.  It  explains,  for  instance,  the  tumult  raised  against 
St.  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  27-29),  and  the  assertion  of  Tertullus 
(Acts  xxiv.  6)  that  the  Jews  had  power  to  take  and  judge  the 
Apostle  according  to  their  law.  St.  Paul  himself  declared 
that  the  Jews  “  went  about  to  kill  him  ”  without  formal  trial 
after  expelling  him  from  the  Sanctuary, — that  is,  the  second 
court  which  was  fenced  by  the  warning  stelai.  Apparently 
they  would  have  been  justified  in  doing  so,  since  any 
man  caught  in  flagrante  delido,  as  they  erroneously  thought 
the  Apostle  had  been,  was  liable  to  summary  execution.  A 
still  more  interesting  illustration  of  the  power  of  life  and 
death  conferred  by  the  Roman  Government  on  the  Jews  in  this 
solitary  case  is  perhaps  furnished  by  the  unresisted  expulsion 
of  the  profaners  of  the  Temple  from  the  second  court  by  our 
Lord.  W  e  know  that  the  priests  encouraged,  and  the  high  priest's 
family  profited  by,  this  profane  traffic,  which  admitted  Gentiles 
within  the  forbidden  area.  But  there  was  the  terrible  warn¬ 
ing  on  the  surrounding  stelai,  and  the  traffickers  hurried  off 
without  remonstrance  before  the  uplifted  scourge  of  the 
Nazarene  Rabbi,  who  wielded  such  magnetic  influence  over 
the  multitude.  Commentators  ascribe  the  meek  submission 
of  the  traffickers  and  their  clients  to  a  miraculous  awe  caused 
by  Jesus ;  but  it  is  well  to  have  no  recourse  to  a  miraculous 
agency  where  a  natural  explanation  is  possible. 

One  of  the  problems  of  modem  research  in  Jerusalem  is  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  does  not 
discuss  it,  but  he  indicates  his  own  opinion,  and  gives  a  few 
facts  which  go  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  traditional  site- 
Indeed,  it  was  never  called  in  question  till  recent  times.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  go  into  the  various  arguments  here.  But  as  the 
number  of  travellers  to  Palestine  increases  year  by  year  it  may  be 
well  to  state  a  few  facts  which  seem  conclusive.  Two  questions 
must  be  kept  carefully  apart :  first,  the  authenticity  of  the  old 
site;  secondly,  the  evidence  for  “  Gordon’s  Tomb,”  which  a  few 
interested  speculators  and  some  ingenuous  enthusiasts  have 
set  up  in  rivalry.  “  Gordon’s  Tomb  ”  may  be  dismissed  at 
Once.  Not  only  does  it  lack  a  single  scrap  of  evidence  of  any 
kind,  but  the  evidence  against  it  is  overwhelming  and  com¬ 
plete.  Everybody  of  the  least  repute  who  has  referred  to  it 
at  all  has  dismissed  the  so-called  evidence  for  it  as  ridiculous. 
But  what  about  the  traditional  site?  The  present  writer, 
having  gone  very  carefully  into  the  evidence,  not  only 
historically,  but  by  personal  investigation  in  the  course  of  two 
visits  to  Jerusalem,  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
evidence  for  the  traditional  site  appears  to  him  to 
amount  to  an  historical  demonstration.  The  only  tan¬ 
gible  argument  against  the  traditional  site  is  the  fact 
of  its  being  within  the  city  wall,  Golgotha  and  Joseph 
of  Arimathea’s  tomb  having  been  admittedly  without  the  wall. 
Tes ;  but  which  wall  ?  Jerusalem  has  three  walls  now.  It 
had  only  two  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  the  question  is 
whether  the  traditional  site  is  outside  the  second  wall,  as 
Joseph  of  Arimathea’s  sepulchre  unquestionably  was.  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau  certifies  one  fact  which  is  alone  decisive 
on  that  point.  “  I  made  a  thorough  examination,”  he  says, 
“  of  this  tomb,  which  is  situated  within  the  church  ”  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  “  My  studies  distinctly  prove  that  whatever 
people  may  have  said  about  it,  it  is  a  genuine  Jewish  tomb 
hewn  in  the  rock.”  And  for  the  details  of  his  argument  he 
refers  to  his  “  Essay  on  the  subject,  together  with  the 

drawings  upon  which  it  is  based . in  the  Jerusalem 

volume  of  Memoirs,  pp.  319-327.”  We  call  this  little  fact 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  traditional  site  being  outside  the 
second  wall  because  the  Jewish  law  forbade  burials 
within  the  city  wall.  The  present  Holy  Sepulchre  was, 
therefore,  undoubtedly  outside  the  city  wall  in  our  Lord’s  time. 
And  M.  Clermont-Ganneau’s  archaeological  researches  into 
the  course  of  the  second  wall  have  led  him  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion, — a  conclusion  which  Herr  Schick,  the  first  authority 
on  the  subject,  has  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  refers  incidentally  to  the  fact  of  Hadrian  having 
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“  caused  a  heathen  temple  to  be  built  in  this  place,  on  the  site 
of  which  temple  Constantine’s  basilica  was  subsequently 
erected.”  That  is  another  piece  of  evidence  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  conclusive,  for  Hadrian  certainly  built  his  temple  to 
Venus  on  Golgotha,  one  of  the  sacred  shrines  of  the  Jews,  and 
on  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea’s  tomb  abutted.  Hadrian’s 
temple  thus  marked  unmistakably  the  Saviour’s  sepulchre, 
and  Constantine's  basilica  was  reared  on  that  site  after 
Hadrian’s  temple  had  been  rased.  This  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausts  the  evidence  for  the  traditional  site;  but  it  may 
suffice. 

One  of  M.  Clennont-Ganneau's  discoveries  is  the  fact  that 
part  of  the  burying-ground  of  Jaffa  (Joppa)  is  called  “  the 
ground  of  Tabitha.”  “  Evidently  the  memory  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Tabitha  helped  to  shape  the  name  given  by  local 
tradition  to  the  burying-ground  where  that  pious  woman, 
though  her  going  thither  was  on  the  first  occasion  postponed, 
must  finally  have  found  a  resting-place.”  “  A  great  yearly 
festival,”  in  which  all  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of 
creed,  take  part,  is  held  “  in  honour  of  Tabitha.”  The  tradi¬ 
tion  is  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  the  burial- 
ground  is  Jewish,  and  bears  evidence  of  having  been  in  use  as 
early  as  the  date  of  the  miracle. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  M.  Clennont- 
Ganneau’s  fascinating  volumes  is  his  identification  of  the 
ancient  Gezer.  It  is  a  singularly  brilliant  specimen  of  patient 
research,  inductive  reasoning,  and  what  the  late  Professor 
Tyndall  called  “  the  scientific  use  of  the  imagination.”  It 
seems  fo  us  impossible  to  master  our  explorer’s  striking 
argument  without  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Book  of  Joshua  was  written  by  a  contemporary  of  the 
events  which  it  describes,  and  not  by  a  “  pious  fraud  ”  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  syndicate  of  manufacturers,  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  Babylon.  The  sweeping  theories  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  based  mainly  on  linguistic  criticism  and 
a  priori  reasoning,  have  already  been  considerably  shaken  by 
the  discoveries  at  Tel-el-Amarna,  Laehish,  and  elsewhere,  and 
M.  Olermont-Ganneau’s  lucid  argument  on  Gezer  is  a  serious 
blow  to  the  theory  of  the  post-exilic  origin  of  the  Hexateuch, 
and  is  all  the  more  telling  from  being  a  plain  statement  of 
facts,  .without  any  reference  to  the  Higher  Criticism  or  any  sort 
of  polemical  bias.  It  is  one  of  many  indirect  proofs  which  these 
volumes  show  of  the  accuracy  of  the  early  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  even  later  than  Joshua.  But  we  must  conclude 
■with  a  happy  specimen  of  the  light  which  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  throws  incidentally  here  and  there  on  Biblical 
exegesis.  In  the  East  great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
delimitation  of  the  land : — 

“  With  this  view  they  adopt  various  expedients,  probably  of 
immemorial  antiquity.  In  addition  to  the  more  or  less  rudimen¬ 
tary  stone  landmarks,  they  make  use  of  underground  marks  con¬ 
sisting  of  egg-shells  and  pieces  of  charcoal  buried  at  a  great 
depth.  In  case  of  dispute  they  dig  down,  and  the  affair  is  settled 
by  these  indications,  which,  they  say,  remain  permanently  white 
and  black.” 

We  learn  from  the  Bible  that  removing  a  neighbour's  land¬ 
mark  was  a  not  uncommon  offence.  A  stone  might  be 
removed  in  the  course  of  a  night,  or  might  perish  through 
neglect  or  other  cause.  How  in  such  cases  was  the  under¬ 
ground  evidence  of  the  boundary  to  be  located?  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  they  planted  over  the  buried  landmark  a  tree  of 
hard  wood,  which  struck  its  root  vertically,  and  grew  up 
again  if  cut  down,  One  of  the  trees  commonly  used  for  this 
purpose  is  the  tamarisk,  and  it  was  a  boundary  tamarisk  (as 
rightly  translated),  not  a  sacred  grove,  that  Abraham  planted 
at  Beersheba  to  settle  the  dispute  between  his  servants  and 
Abimelech’s,  as  related  in  Genesis  xxi.  25-33. 


A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PIONEER* 

This  generation  probably  hardly  associates  the  name  of 
Qswell  with  the  earlier  travels  of  Livingstone  and  the  big 
game  south  of  the  Zambesi.  Yet  the  friendship  of  the  two 
men  ought  to  be  famous,  for  we  do  not  believe  the  great 
missionary  wrote  such  charming  letters  to  any  man  as  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Oswell.  The  humour  of  Livingstone  was  not 
vouchsafed  to  the  world  at  large,  who  saw  only  the  great  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  man,  but  it  is  abundantly  evident  in  these  letters. 

*  William  Cotton  Oswell,  Hunter  and  Explorer:  the  Story  of  his  Life.  By  W. 
Edward. Oswell, .of  the  Middle  Temple.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  London; 
Win.  Heinemanu.  [23s.] 
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Oswell  was  reckoned  the  greatest  hunter  of  his  day,  and  he 
fulfilled  the  highest  standard  as  laid  down  for  the  ideal  hunter, 
having  neither  the  bloodthirstiness  of  Gordon- Cumming,  nor 
the  necessity  of  making  his  living  by  it,  as  was  the  case  of 
Selous  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  We  mean  no  dis¬ 
paragement  to  either  of  these  great  shikaris,  but  the  first  was 
a  hunter  and  nothing  else,  and  the  second  will  scarcely  earn 
the  blessing  of  those  who  come  after  him.  No  one  knows 
better  than  we  do  that  Mr.  Selous  has  carried  his  life  in  his 
hand  times  out  of  mind,  that  he  has  run  risks  that  his 
modesty  alone  prevents  his  publishing,  and  that  in  a  native 
rebellion  we  were  only  too  glad  to  make  use  of  him- 
We  have  no  wish  to  fall  deeper  into  the  sin  of 
making  comparisons ;  but  consider  for  a  moment  the 
tactics  of  Oswell.  At  a  range  which  most  men  consider 
close  enough  to  dangerous  game,  he  could  not  trust  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  smooth-bore ;  he  preferred  to  fire  at  his  quarry 
at  rather  less  than  the  length  of  a  cricket  pitch.  His  nerve 
and  quickness  were  probably  not  greater  than  many  another’s, 
but  he  put  them  to  a  severe  test.  An  escape  he  had  from  two 
rhinoceroses  proves  this.  He  waited  for  the  two  beasts  till  they 
came  within  twenty  yards  of  him,  but,  unluckily,  head  on,  so  he 
continued  to  wait  till  the  nearer  of  the  two  was  within  its  Own 
length  of  him.  Of  course,  it  would  have  been  suicide  to  fire 
then,  and  he  jumped  up,  dashed  past  her  with  his  hand  on  the 
brute’s  side-,  intending  to  take  her  from  the  rear.  The 
rhinoceros  swung  round  and  gave  chase,  and  catching 
Oswell  up,  tossed  him  as  he  laid  the  barrels  along  her 
head  and  fired.  This  was  an  exhibition  of  nerve  which 
we  may  place  somewhere  between  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous ;  no  man  could  do  a  thing  like  this  twice  and  live ; 
and  indeed  Oswell  had  the  narrowest  escape  he  ever  had, — he 
was  unconscious  for  three  hours  afterwards  and  crippled  for  a 
month.  This,  but  one  of  many  extraordinary  escapes,  shows 
that  the  man  had  a  confidence  and  a  reckless  contempt  of 
real  danger  that  earned  him  part  of  his  great  reputation. 

But  Oswell  was  born  under  a  lucky  star,  for  though  his 
father  died  four  years  after  he  was  bom,  Benjamin  Cotton, 
his  uncle,  acted  in  loco  parentis,  and  assisted  Mrs.  W.  Oswell  as 
few  men,  even  uncles,  help  those  partly  dependent  on  them.  The 
affectionate  terms  on  which  the  Cottons  were  with  the  widow 
enabled  her  to  give  William  Oswell  a  good  education,  and  he 
went  to  Rugby  and  Haileybury,  where  “  Handsome  Oswell  ” 
was  the  hero  of  many  a  boy.  He  was  one  of  Arnold’s  boys, 
and  though  his  letters  say  little  about  Arnold,  he  spoke  in 
after  years  of  the  confidence  which  the  doctor  inspired  even 
in  those  whom  he  did  not  attract.  His  schoolfellows  never 
forgot  the  “  Muscleman  ”  or  “  Handsome  Oswell,”  and  men 
who  had  not  seen  him  for  half  a  century  renewed  their  worship 
of  the  boy  who  fascinated  their  eyes  in  Rugby  days.  His 
own  wish  was  to  enter  the  Indian  Army,  and  to  this  the  family 
were  quite  agreeable,  when  one  of  the  uncles,  a  director  of 
“  John  Company,”  procured,  'somewhat  to  their  chagrin,  a 
writership,  which,  however,  was  not  to  be  refused.  Accordingly 
Oswell  became  an  assistant-collector  of  the  Southern  Division 
of  Areot.  We  hear  of  one  or  two  hunting  incidents,  and  a 
lament  at  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  his  pay  of  £650.  He 
hints  at  a  lack  of  domestic  economy,  but  he  was  always  a 
generous  soul,  and  never  thought  of  himself. 

His  Indian  career  was  cut  short  by  repeated  and  nearly 
fatal  attacks  of  fever,  and  in  September,  1844,  he  was  carried 
on  board  a  ship  bound  for  the  Cape.  His  doctors  had  advised 
the  change,  though  in  his  last  relapse  it  seemed  madness  to 
move  him ;  but  go  he  would,  and  after  a  seven  weeks’  voyage 
landed  at  Cape  Town  with  the  famous  smooth-bore, — not  the 
only  invalid,  be  it  said,  who  has  landed  at  Cape  Town, 
and  repaid  a  new  lease  of  life  by  inaugurating  a  new 
era  in  South  Africa.  He  “  picked  up  ”  quickly  in  the 
fine  climate,  and  early  in  the  next  year  began .  to  think 
of  a  hunting  expedition  with  a  friend,  and  in  June, 
1845,  was  at  Kuruman  with  that  “  grand  old  patriarch 
of  missionaries,  Mr.  Moffat.”  Moffat  advised  them  to  go  to 
Livingstone  at  the  last  missionary  station,  and  there  Oswell 
Piet  “  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  best,  most  intelligent,  and 
most  modest  of  the  missionaries.”  After  a  two  days’ visit 
they  continued  their  journey  into  the  unknown,  and  for  three 
months  revelled,  says  Oswell,  “  in  the  finest  climate,  the  finest 
shooting,  and  anything  but  tame  scenery.”  We  have  but 
fragmentary  accounts  of  Oswell’s  trips ;  but  the  few  letters  he 
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wrote,  and  the  recollections  of  this  first  expedition,  show  that 
it  held  in  all  probability  the  first  place  in  his  hunter’s  heart. 
To  hunt  with  Bushmen  who  acknowledged  him  as  their  equal 
in  the  hunting  craft,  and  to  feel  himself  at  the  zenith  of  his 
most  unusual  physical  powers,  and  to  know  that  he  was  the 
first  white  man,  exceedingly  popular,  and,  as  we  know,  probably 
the  best  white  man  they  ever  saw, — all  this  must  have  been 
pleasure  unalloyed  to  the  strong,  unselfish  heart.  We  get  but 
little  of  his  life,  though  some  of  his  more  exciting  escapes  and 
a  vivid  account  of  a  night  in  the  bush  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  second  trip  to  the  Limpopo  was  memorable  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  Yardon,  and  two  thrilling  adventures  with  rhino¬ 
ceroses  ;  one  we  have  already  related,  the  other  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  best  horse  of  the  odd  hundred  who  furnished  him 
with  mounts  during  his  South  African  life.  He  shot  from  the 
saddle  always  if  he  could  get  near  enough  to  do  so. 

An  interval  between  the  second  and  third  African  expedi¬ 
tions  was  occupied  by  a  return  to  India  to  save  the  cancel¬ 
ling  of  his  appointment,  and  the  decision  a  few  months  later 
to  return  to  England  and  quit  India  for  good.  He  found 
himself  in  time  to  make  the  last  few  months  of  his  mother’s 
life  easier  and  happier  after  their  long  separation.  He  sailed 
for  the  Cape  again  at  the  close  of  1848,  and  in  the  following 
April  left  Colesberg  with  Murray  to  pick  up  Livingstone  at 
Kolobeng.  Then  came  the  passage  of  the  Kalahari  Desert 
and  the  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami,  excellently  described  in  a 
letter  to  Yardon,  written,  however,  when  he  had  returned  to 
Cape  Town.  The  fourth  expedition,  the  next  year,  was  made 
alone  to  explore  the  Zouga  and  examine  Ngami  again.  Oswell 
in  this  gives  an  amusing  description  of  the  native  dogs  and 
their  manner  of  outwitting  alligators.  They  would  assemble 
on  the  bank  and  run  barking  up-stream  in  full  view  of  the 
alligators ;  then,  after  a  final  chorus,  dash  back  along  a  lower 
level  out  of  sight,  and  mute,  to  their  starting-point,  and 
cross  in  safety.  The  fifth  expedition  with  Livingstone  was 
to  visit  Sebitoane,  whom  they  had  been  unable  to  reach  on  the 
last  journey,  and  ascertain  the  possibility  of  checking  the  slave 
trade  and  the  position  of  the  rivers.  They  saw  Sebitoane, 
a  great  chief  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  beheld 
the  Zambesi.  He  sent  a  rough  sketch-map  of  this  journey 
to  Yardon,  which  is  reproduced  in  facsimile,  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  it  is.  Livingstone  and  Oswell  became  fast  friends  on  this 
expedition.  Oswell  by  going  ahead  and  digging  out  the 
water  holes  made  it  possible  for  Mrs.  Livingstone  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  husband.  The  journey  only  proved  to  her  husband 
that  it  was  not  right  to  take  her  and  the  children  through 
such  a  place  as  the  Kalahari,  for  instance,  and  dangers 
unknown.  He  decided  to  send  them  home,  and  when  on  their 
return  southwards  Oswell  left  them  hurriedly,  it  was  not  till 
they  reached  Cape  Town,  and  found  he  had  ordered  an  outfit 
for  the  homing  family  as  a  present,  that  they  realised  his 
good  intentions.  Early  in  ’52  he  sailed  for  England,  and 
never  again  set  foot  in  South  Africa.  He  was  only  thirty-four, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  was  to  live  another  forty  years  ;  and 
his  withdrawal  can  never  fail  to  be  a  regret  to  those  who 
knew  the  courage  and  enterprise  of  the  man,  his  natural 
ability,  and  his  almost  ideal  perfection  of  character. 

The  second  volume  of  this  biography  deals  with  the 
uneventful  period  of  Oswell’s  life.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
contrast,  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman  for  forty  years 
following  a  few  years  of  such  sport  as  Kings  would  pawn 
their  crowns  to  enjoy ;  and  the  line  drawn  before  some  men 
are  considered  to  have  reached  their  fullest  powers !  No  one 
can  doubt  that  Oswell  felt  it,  but  his  marriage,  his  children, 
and  the  use  to  which  he  put  his  leisure  removed  the 
keener  pangs  of  regret.  He  never  spared  himself  or  his  time 
in  ministering  to  others ;  illness,  accident,  excited  his 
instant  sympathy  and  actual  aid,  and  to  the  readiest 
practical  sympathy  he  added  a  personal  fascination  of  manner 
and  character  that  would  have  won  a  Patagonian  or  a 
Tehuktchi. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Oswell  tells  us  that  fire  consumed  the  first 
materials  of  his  father's  Life.  These  are  a  considerable  loss 
doubtless,  for  his  references  to  contemporary  politics  are 
always  instructive,  showing  a  strong  common-sense,  keen 
insight,  and  much  humour.  But  his  letters  to  his  sons  at 
school  are  printed — too  many  of  them,  we  think — and  one  may 
wonder  that  his  sons  escaped  spoiling ;  admirable,  nay  per¬ 
fect,  as  the  epistles  are,  boys  ought  to  be  left  to  a  certain 


extent  to  act  for  themselves.  The  earlier  letters  of  the  Cotton 
and  Oswell  families  have  a  distinct  interest  of  their  own,  yet 
their  bulk  is  large,  as  is  that  of  Oswell’s  later  English 
life  compared  to  his  Indian  and  African  career.  The  reason 
for  this  lies  at  Oswell’s  door,  and  though  we  may  not 
mention  a  fault  with  a  character  of  so  refined  and  unsel¬ 
fish  a  stamp  as  he  showed  to  his  generation,  we  cannot 
forget  it.  We  may  forgive,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  he  had 
unexampled  opportunities  of  seeing  savage  races  at  their  best, 
of  exploring  unknown  countries,  and  noting  facts  and  features, 
and  was  possessed,  moreover,  of  acute  powers  of  observation 
and  the  gift  of  describing  what  he  saw.  But  he  did  not 
choose  to  do  so,  and  we  are  all  the  poorer  for  it.  A  few 
excellent  letters,  some  rough  notes,  an  account  of  an  elephant 
“coopum,”  and  a  contribution  on  the  big  game  of  South 
Africa  to  a  sporting  library  constitute  the  records  of  his  life. 
Most  of  his  notes  he  burnt  lest  they  should  during  an  illness 
be  published  and  in  any  way  forestall  Livingstone’s  account. 
The  motive  was  noble,  but  the  deed  inexcusable;  suppose 
Livingstone’s  data  had  perished  too.  His  family  were  much 
distressed  at  his  silence,  which  seemed  to  prevent  any  notion 
of  his  ever  receiving  recognition  of  services  rendered  to  civilisa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  Livingstone.  Oswell’s  silence  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Lake  Ngami  is  a  case  in  point.  The  French  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  sent  Livingstone  and  him  a  medal. 
Absolutely  unselfish  as  he  was,  he  desired  the  great 
missionary  to  have  all  possible  fame  that  it  might  assist 
his  great  purpose.  .  Nevertheless,  Oswell  owed  something  to 
the  family  who  had  come  forward  in  his  infancy  to  help  his 
mother  and  children,  and  later  enabled  him  to  marry,  and  he 
owed  some  trifle  to  his  own  reputation. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  Oswell  is  almost  an  unknown 
name,  and  has  left  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  the  perpetuation 
of  his  fame  as  a  great  hunter,  and  a  fame  as  a  chevalier  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche  almost  greater.  It  appears  that  he 
was  actually  persuaded  to  write  to  a  publisher  with  a  view  to 
a  book,  but  the  answer  being  a  discouraging  one,  he  relin¬ 
quished  the  idea.  Books  of  travel  are  not  lightly  embarked 
upon,  but  surely  this  was  a  very  shortsighted  mistake  on  the 
part  of  a  publisher.  The  unfortunate  accident  which 
destroyed  the  first  attempt  at  Oswell’s  biography,  as  the 
charming  letters  of  the  man  proved,  was  a  great  misfortune. 
It  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  large  gaps,  though  not  for  the 
blank  which  occupies  the  busiest  years  of  his  career.  It  is  in 
those  years  that  we  are  held  at  a  distance  from  the  man,  by 
his  reserve.  It  must  be  our  consolation  that  possibly  the 
personality  of  that  “  prince  of  gentlemen,”  William  Cotton 
Oswell,  shows  out  the  more  clearly, — a  splendid  combination 
of  the  Greek  and  Christian  ideals,  beauty  of  person  and  beauty 
of  character. 


DE.  PUSEY*. 

This  biography,  written  by  the  gifted  lady  who  prefers  to  be 
known  as  the  biographer  of  Charles  Lowder,  is  not  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  standard  Life  by  Dr.  Liddon,  but  an  independent 
work,  based  to  some  extent  upon  fresh  materials  of  a  more 
intimate  character  than  could  be  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Liddon, 
whose  task  was  as  much-  a  history  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
as  a  Life  of  its  prime  mover.  The  present  book,  while  it  goes 
chronologically  through  the  main  facts  in  Pusey’s  life,  and 
gives  succinct  accounts  of  all  the  controversies  in  which  he 
played  a  part,  is  more  concerned  with  the  inner  aspects  of 
that  life ;  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  the  picture  that  is 
drawn  here  of  the  much-maligned  Doctor  strikes  us  as  lifelike 
and  truthful,  because  it  explains  both  the  enthusiasm  and 
reverence  with  which  his  friends  •  regarded  him,  and  the 
suspicion  he  aroused  among  ordinary  Englishmen  of  the  day. 
That  suspicion  is  well  illustrated  by  the  nickname  of  the 
“  Church  Bell  ”  given  him  by  Pio  Nono,  on  the  ground  that 
he  rang  men  into  the  Church  (of  Rome)  while  remaining  out¬ 
side  himself ;  and  such  suspicion  took,  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  the  quite  unstatesmanlike  and  indefensible  form 
of  an  inhibition  from  preaching  in  the  diocese,  because  the 
effect  of  his  teaching,  which  the  Bishop  allowed  to  be  in  itself 
in  no  point  heretical,  was  to  incline  those  under  his  influence 
towards  the  Church  of  Rome.  What  were  the  grounds  of  this 
suspicion  ? 


*  The  Story  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  Life.  By  the  Author  of  “  Charles  Lowder.”  London  : 
Longmans  and  Co.  [7s.  6d.] 
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In  the  first  place,  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  English 
Church  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  which  was  accentu¬ 
ated  as  a  reaction  from  the  Erastianism  of  the  Whig  Ministry 
of  1833  necessarily  led  to  a  re-examination  of  the  Roman 
controversy.  It  was  felt  to  he  absurd  that  one  branch  of  a 
divinely  founded  institution  should  have  nothing  but  abuse 
for  another  branch  of  the  same  institution.  The  words  of  the 
Nineteenth  Article  of  Religion,  “  That  the  Church  of  Rome 
hath  erred,”  could  no  longer  be  held  a  sufficient  description  of 
that  Church.  When  the  Evangelical  Churchmen  at  Oxford 
proposed,  as  a  party  move  against  the  Tractarians,  to  found 
the  Martyrs’  Memorial,  we  find  Pusey  in  a  difficulty  as  to  the 
right  course  to  take,  because  he  recognised,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  to  the  Reformation  generally  “  we  owe  our  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  as  adherents  to  primitive  antiquity,”  but,  on  the  other,  he 
had  no  esteem  for  Cranmer  as  an  exact  theologian,  and  held 
that  the  theology  of  the  Prayer-book  was  that  of  its  latest 
revisers,  the  Caroline  divines.  Also  he  dreaded  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  insincerity  in  “  taking  up  the  Reformation  to  gain 
popularity.”  This  tenderness  of  conscience  and  this  high 
sense  of  theological  scholarship  often  interfered  to  juevent 
his  saying  something  striking  against  Rome  when  such 
a  course  was  recommended  to  him  by  friends  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  when  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  politic 
to  allay  popular  suspicion,  as,  for  example,  at  the  time  of  the 
“  Papal  Aggression  ”  in  1850.  Then,  again,  the  fact  that  his 
dearest  and  most  respected  friend  had  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome,  a  secession  which  for  a  type  of  mind  like  Wilberforce's 
only  made  partisanship  doubly  bitter,  to  Pusey  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  reason  for  thinking  as  well  of  that  Church  as  possible, 
though  not  for  a  moment  did  he  himself  hesitate  in  loyalty  to 
his  own  Church.  But  the  public,  who  cannot  read  a  man's 
heart,  did  not  know  that  Pusey  would  not  follow  Newman, 
and  the  long  tale  of  those  who  did  follow  made  the  suspicion 
inevitable.  Another  cause  of  suspicion  which  lay  against  the 
whole  party,  inasmuch  as  they  were  reviving  forgotten  doc¬ 
trines,  and  seeking  to  re-establish  forgotten  discipline,  was 
intensified  against  Dr.  Pusey,  because  he  had  the  courage  to 
go  against  a  prejudice  of  centuries,  and  re-establish  religious 
communities ;  moreover,  not  finding  in  England  devotional 
literature  of  the  type  he  desired  for  his  sisterhood,  he  set 
about  adapting  Roman  manuals.  A  less  simple-minded  man 
would  have  taken  what  he  wanted  without  advertising  its 
source. 

Eor  it  is  curious  that  while  Pusey  was  credited  by  the 
Evangelicals  with  a  Jesuitical  cunning,  he  was  in  fact  one  of 
the  simplest  of  men  ;  and  while  his  courage  rendered  him  the 
best  possible  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  he  was  by  no  means  an 
ideal  leader  of  a  party.  The  early  history  of  St.  Saviour’s,  at 
Leeds,  the  church  which  he  himself  built,  out  of  humility  sup¬ 
pressing  his  own  name,  is  a  long  story  of  mismanagement.  The 
author  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  these  troubles  is  inclined  to 
smile  at  the  bitterness  with  which  Dr.  Hook,  the  vicar  of  Leeds, 
complained  to  Pusey  of  the  doings  at  St.  Saviour’s ;  but  con¬ 
sidering  that  in  the  first  five  years  after  the  church  was 
opened  nine  of  the  clergy  seceded  to  Rome,  Dr.  Hook  must  be 
held  justified  in  his  animosity.  In  this  case,  as  in  most  others, 
the  disciples  had  outgone  their  master.  In  regard  to  their 
teaching,  for  example,  about  confession,  while  Dr.  Hook  and 
Dr.  Pusey  would  have  been  at  one,  it  was  elicited  at  an 
investigation  held  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  that  the 
doctrine  taught  at  St.  Saviour’s  was  not  short  of  the  Roman 
doctrine  that  confession  to  a  priest  was  of  absolute  obligation. 
The  writer  says,  in  deprecation  of  criticism,  that  “  all  and 
far  more  than  all  then  done  or  taught  is  fully  sanctioned  by 
the  Prayer-book,  and  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  by  even 
moderate  Churchmen.”  There  must  be  some  mistake  here. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  necessity  of  auricular  confes¬ 
sion  is  much  more  commonly  taught  now  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  but  such  teaching  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  Prayer- 
book,  nor  is  it  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  by  moderate 
Churchmen.  On  the  contrary,  they  protest  against  it  as  a 
pestilent  heresy.  It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  some  words 
of  Dr.  Pusey’s  about  the  conduct  of  the  Ritualists  in  1874, 
which  apply  equally  well  to]:that  of  his  own  young  men  in 
1847,  and  that  of  the  extreme  Ritualists  to-day : — 

“  Everybody  seems  to  think  himself  exactly  right.  A  great 
storm  has  been  raised,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  them,  or  any  one 
of  them,  that  they  may  have  made  a  mistake,  either  in  what  they 
have  done,  or  the  mode  or  time  of  doing'  it.  It  is  not  their  faith. 


but  their  practices  which  rouse  up  the  storm  ;  their  arbitrari¬ 
ness  ;  their  principle  that  the  priest  is  to  regulate  worship 
(according  to  his  own  judgment  or  misjudgment)  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  bishop  or  people  ;  their  enforcing  confession  ;  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  that,  on  any  of  them  being  appointed,  the  worship  may 
not  be  changed  without  any  one  being  consulted;  the  fussiness, 
pettiness,  self-consciousness.” 

In  one  of  T.  E.  Brown’s  letters  written  in  1893,  when 
Liddon’s  Life  of  Pusey  appeared,  there  occurs  the  following 
sentence : — 

“  As  to  Pusey  I  stand  amazed.  Church  had  left  me  uncon¬ 
vinced,  Newman,  Burgon,  the  Mozleys  had  hardly  shaken  me; 
but  now  before  the  man  himself  thus  revealed  (and  the  revelation 
is  unquestionably  genuine)  1  throw  up  my  hands,  and  fall  upon 
my  knees.  Yes,  here  was  a  good,  good,  real  man.  And  from  a 
patriotic  point  of  view,  what  are  we  not  to  think  of  the  patience,  the 
firmness,  the  absolute  confidence  in  his  fellow-countrymen  with 
which  he  waited,  bestrode  that  fiery  Pegasus,  rode  the  great  race, 
and  won,  while  Newman  lay  sprawling  on  the  Via  Sacra?  This 
is  the  unmistakable  Englishman,  this  dogged  Pusey ;  dogged, 
but  did  you  see  the  tenderness  ?  God  forgive  me,  when  I  think 
of  my  blindness !  I  feel  sure  that  no  man  did  anything  like  as 
much  as  Pusey  to  stave  off  Popery  in  England.” 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  clergyman,  but  be  was  not  a  “  clerical,”  and 
that  is  why  we  have  quoted  his  judgment,  a  judgment  which, 
we  believe,  will  be  shared  by  every  reader  of  this  volume.  It 
puts  beyond  doubt  that  Pusey  was  “  a  good,  good,  real  man.” 
It  shows  also  that  he  was  a  gentleman  in  conduct  as  well  as 
in  breeding,  a  fine  instance  being  his  behaviour  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  Jowett’s  salary  as  Professor  of  Greek,  which 
he  alone  of  his  party  thought  it  unjust  to  withhold  because  of 
theological  differences.  There  are  many  things  in  the  volume 
we  should  be  glad  to  quote,  but  considerations  of  space  forbid. 
One  of  the  best  pictures  of  Pusey  as  a  preacher  is  given  from 
the  Bristol  Times  (p.  314),  describing  a  sermon  in  a  village 
church  near  Clifton  in  1847.  Here  is  a  picture  of  him  as 
parish  priest  in  East  London  during  the  cholera  in  1866, 
drawn  by  the  Rector  of  Bethnal  Green  at  that  time : — 

“  I  had  been  up  for  several  nights  running  to  two  or  three  in 
the  morning,  attending  to  the  sick.  Wearied  and  at  my  wits’ 
end,  I  had  come  down  to  a  late  breakfast  at  nine  o’clock  when 
my  servant  announced  Dr.  Pusey  He  had  with  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  the  Bishop.  His  pleasant  smile,  his  genial 
manner,  his  hearty  sympathy,  expressed  in  a  manner  so  winning 
and  sincere,  at  once  introduced  him.  He  not  only  put  me  at  my 
ease  at  once,  but  he  made  me  feel  at  one  with  him  directly. 
During  breakfast  he  said  he  had  heard  of  my  working  single- 
handed  just  then,  and  offered  to  act  as  my  assistant  curate,  to 
visit  the  sick  and  dying  whom  I  could  not  visit,  and  to  minister 
to  their  spiritual  wants.  And  he  did  so.  Quietly  and  unob¬ 
trusively  this  true  gentleman,  this  humble  servant  of  Christ, 
assisted  me  in  this  most  trying  duty  of  visiting  the  plague- 
stricken  homes  of  the  poor  of  Bethnal  Green.” 


GIET-BOOKS. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN* 

It  may  seem  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  attempt  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and,  indeed,  we  are  not 
thinking  of  attempting  it.  But  this  most  meritorious  effort 
to  do  justice  to  the  Danish  Wizard — surely  no  man  ever  more 
deserved  the  praise  of  this  name — demands  more  than  a 
casual  recognition.  We  have  seen  many  editions,  even  of  the 
complete  Fairy  Tales,  for  Andersen  died  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  but  we  do  not  remember  any  one  so  charac¬ 
teristic.  The  book  has  been  translated  afresh  from  the 
Danish  original — many  readers  have  known  it  through  a 
German  medium,  and  it  has  lost  something  in  passing 
through — and  it  is  admirably  illustrated  by  an  eminent 
Danish  black-and-white  artist.  A  great  amount  of  time — no 
less  than  fifteen  years — and  of  trouble,  manifest  in  every 
detail,  has  been  spent  upon  them,  and  the  result  is  fully 
adequate.  And  as  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  admirable  introduction 
puts  it,  there  is  “  the  fact  that  everything  in  them — the 
landscape,  the  architecture,  the  costume,  the  faces  of  the 
human  beings — is  exclusively  and  characteristically  Danish. 
“  Danish,”  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  means  something 
very  like  “  English.”  It  is  to  them,  far  more  than  to  the 
German  race,  that  through  our  Angle  and  Jute  forefathers 
we  are  akin,  not  to  speak  of  the  strong  admixture  of  the  direct 
Danish  element  that  can  be  traced  wherever  the  rovers  from 
the  Baltic  raided  the  English  lands  just  as  their  kinsmen  four 

*  Fairy  Tales.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Newly  translated  by  H.  L. 
Braekstad.  With  Introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse.  Illustrated  by  Hans  Tegner. 
2  vols.  London  :  W.  Heinemann.  [10s.  net  each.] 
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centuries  before  bad  raided  the  British.  Any  one  who  looks 
closely  at  the  faces  and  figures  in  these  drawings,  when  they 
are  not  absolutely  grotesque  and  really  meant  for  “  humans,” 
will  see  how  like  they  are  to  Hogarth.  We  pass  every  day 
figures  in  the  street,  people  exactly  like  the  Councillor  in 
“  The  Goloshes  of  Fortune  ” ;  the  procession  in  “  The  Tinder 
Box  ”  might  be  present-day  Englishmen  masquerading ;  and 
the  old  couple  in  “Elder-Tree  Mother”  might  seem  to  a  child 
to  be  grandpapa  and  grandmamma  when  they  have  been 
persuaded  to  put  on  bon-bon  crowns  at  a  Christmas  dinner. 
It  gives  new  zest  to  these  familiar  stories  to  find  this  touch  of 
old  kinship  in  them. 

Mr.  Gosse,  too,  has  done  his  part  of  introducer  admirably 
well.  Andersen,  it  seems,  long  cherished  the  belief  that  his 
serious  fiction  would  live  when  these  smaating,  as  he  called 
them,  had  had  their  day, — and  indeed  The  Improvisatore, 
drawn  as  it  was  from  his  own  experience,  was  really  fine. 
But  he  came  in  the  end  to  know  where  his  true  powers  lay. 
His  first  fairy  tale,  published  as  far  back  as  1829,  failed.  Six 
years  after  the  immortal  “  Tinder  Box  ”  appeared  with  three 
companions,  to  be  followed  by  slender  booklets  containing 
three  and  two  tales  respectively  in  the  two  years  following. 
Andersen  was  a  slow  and  careful  writer.  The  work  of  the 
second  half  of  his  life  would  go  into  a  compass  which  would 
barely  hold  the  annual  output  of  some  of  our  popular  tale- 
writers.  Mr.  Gosse  has  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  wonderful  growth  of  fancy  sprang  up.  Had  Ander¬ 
sen  been  born  in  England  it  would  hardly  have  come  about 
His  surroundings  went  for  much,  though  his  individuality 
went  for  more.  Mr.  Gosse  puts  it  well : — 

“  The  child’s  want  of  clear  distinction  between  the  seen  and 
the  unseen,  the  experienced  and  the  impossible  ;  its  naive  accept¬ 
ance  of  animals  and  flowers,  and  even  of  the  winds  and  the  stars 
and  the  inanimate  domestic  objects  around  it,  as  creatures  allied 
to  itself,  with  which  it  may  be  in  mutual  comprehension,  the 
dullest  of  which  (in  fact)  is  more  in  sympathy  with  it  than  an 
ordinary  ‘  grown-up  ’  person, — all  this  was  realised  by  Andersen 
with  a  clairvoyance  which  became  almost  supernatural  when  we 
recollect  that  no  previous  writer  had  ever  dreamed  of  it,  and  that 
this  was  a  little  chamber  of  literature  into  which  even  Shake¬ 
speare  had  never  forced  his  way.” 

Mr.  Gosse  can  go  back  to  an  experience  probably  shared  by 
few  Englishmen.  It  is  not  a  vidi  tantum  with  him,  for  he 
actually  heard  Andersen  read  a  newly  written  story.  It  is  not 
here ;  indeed,  it  does  not  come  under  the  description  of  a 
fairy  tale.  It  is  more  like  one  of  Dickens’s  Christmas  books. 
But  it  is  a  recollection  to  be  cherished,  for  truly  few  men  are 
better  worth  remembering  than  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 


“F.  C.  G.”  AND  THE  BIRDS* 

The  Messrs.  Carruthers  Gould  tell  us  that  they  have 
collected  some  of  these  tales  from  various  sources  of  folk-lore, 
and  that  they  have  invented  some  for  themselves.  “It 
matters  nothing,”  so  they  say,  “  whether  a  certain  story  to 
account  for  the  peculiar  plumage  or  characteristics  of  a  bird 
started  from  a  past  age  or  a  present  day.”  It  would  not  be 
safe  to  utter  such  a  heresy,  even  in  joke,  in  the  presence  of 
some  folk-lorists,  for  they  take  their  science  very  seriously. 
But  it  may  be  conceded  that  for  the  present  purpose  it  does 
make  little  difference  how  the  stories  come  to  be.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  claimed  that  to  mix  the  old  and  the  new  together  is 
to  prepare  a  useful  test  for  the  critical  faculty  of  the  experts. 
Anyhow,  we  get,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  number  of  stories 
which  may  be  significant  or  ingenious,  as  we  take  them,  and  in 
either  case  afford  a  congenial  subject  for  “  F.  C.  G.’s  ”  well- 
known  pencil,  and  for  the  pen  which  he  and  his  son 
take  it  in  turn  to  wield.  The  framework  of  the  collection 
is  that  the  birds  of  the  “  Zoo  ”  are  in  the  habit  of 
assembling,  unknown  to  superintendent  and  keepers,  on  fine 
and  moonlit  nights,  to  listen  to  stories  which  1  Methuselah,’ 
the  adjutant  bird,  brings  forth  from  the  ancient  annals  of 
their  race.  ‘  Methuselah  ’  has  evidently  been  a  much-travelled 
and  well-read  bird.  He  has  been  to  Borneo  and  learnt 
how  the  fair  Temunga — if  a  Malay  maiden  can  be 
called  fair — was  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  wicked  spirit 
Buan  and  changed  into  a  “  blood-breasted  pigeon,”  and  had 
heard  in  Australia  how  the  merry  girls  Bralgah  and  Gougour- 
gahgah  were  metamorphosed  into  the  Dancing  Crane  and  the 


Laughing  Jackass  for  venturing  to  intrude  on  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  Corroboree.  He  may  have  read  his  Horace, 
or  even  Horace’s  more  remote  original,  when  he  adapted  the 
making  of  man  from  many  animals  by  Prometheus  to  the 
construction  of  the  ant-eater  by  the  Olympian  gods  in  a 
playful  mood  out  of  the  elephant’s  trunk,  the  sloth  bear’s 
legs,  the  badger’s  body,  the  yak’s  tail,  and  the  woodpecker’s 
tongue.  The  Greeks  had  taught  him  the  tragedy  of  Procne 
and  Philomela,  and  the  Rabbis  the  graceful  legend  of  how 
the  hoopoes  got  their  golden  crowns  from  King  Solomon,  and 
how  they  rejoiced  to  be  rid  of  them.  The  greed  of  men 
would  as  surely  have  hunted  them  out  of  existence  as  the 
vanity  of  woman  is  destroying  the  luckless  tribes  that  have 
no  kindly  King  to  take  from  them  their  fatal  beauty. 

Of  the  many  interesting  things  that  are  to  be  found  here 
we  will  mention  one,  for  it  is  curiously  significant.  The 
English  robin  came  by  his  crimson  breast  from  helping  a  holy 
man,  a  hermit  whom  some  rude  barbarian  had  thrown  into  a 
great  thorn  bush.  As  he  lay  groaning  there,  the  bird 
perched  upon  him,  and  drew  out  the  thorns  one  by  one,  but 
in  doing  so  wounded  himself  in  the  breast.  The  tale  told 
about  the  American  robin  is  this.  A  great  chief,  Soan 
Gelatia  by  name,  had  two  sons,  the  gentle  Opeechee  and  the 
bold  Wah-ra-pah.  When  the  time  came  for  them  to  seek 
their  “  medicine  ”  by  fasting  and  watching — the  dream  that 
comes  in  the  first  sleep  to  which  exhausted  Nature  compels 
the  watcher  reveals  the  sacred  thing — Wah-ra-pah  dreamed 
of  a  beaver.  But  Opeechee  died  in  the  trial.  When  his 
father  went  to  seek  him  he  found  only  the  prairie  lilies  where 
his  son  had  been,  but  a  robin,  perched  on  the  empty  wigwam, 
said  to  him :  “  Great  Heart,  the  Manito  has  taken  pity  on  thy 
son  and  changed  him  into  Opeechee  the  Robin.  He  would 
never  have  been  a  warrior,  but  henceforth  he  will  be  the 
friend  of  man.”  The  difference  and  the  resemblance  of  the 
two  stories  are  both  curious.  “  F.  C.  G.’s  ”  pencil  has  not 
lost  its  wonted  skill.  Naturally  there  is  not  much  scope  for 
caricature, — the  monks  on  p.  219  are  happy  specimens ;  a  very 
few  strokes  are  skilfully  made  to  express  a  good  deal.  And 
the  slumbering  Bacchus  on  p.  28  is  good.  But  what  an 
opportunity  was  lost  in  not  giving  to  the  “  Cunning  Little  Man 
imder  the  Stone,”  who  brought  the  famine  on  County  Kerry, 
the  face  of  a  Conservative  politician !  It  might  have  served 
as  a  match  to  another  famous  picture  by  the  same  hand.  We 
need  not  mention  any  of  the  bird-portraits  for  special  praise. 
They  are  true  to  Nature,  and  yet  have  at  the  same  time  just 
a  suspicion  of  the  human  about  them. 


With  Buller  in  Natal.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  (Blackie  and  Son. 
6s.) — The  war  in  South  Africa  has  certainly  done  a  good  turn  to 
the  writers  of  gift-book  stories.  We  have  had  a  long  and  pleasant 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Henty  in  this  capacity,  and  have  got  to 
know  something  of  his  merits,  and — he  will  pardon  our  frankness 
in  saying  so — of  his  defects.  He  is  evidently  at  home  in  the 
subject  with  which  he  now  deals.  He  plunges  in  medias  res, 
obeying  a  maxim  of  high  authority  and  approved  by  general 
experience.  “  A  group  of  excited  men  were  gathered  in  front  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  at  Johannesburg.”  That  is  a  better  begin¬ 
ning  than  when  we  are  introduced  to  a  school  dormitory  or  other 
haunt  of  the  hero,  and  have  some  seventy  pages  or  so  before  we 
are  allowed  to  accompany  him  in  his  adventures.  Mr.  Henty 
can  tell  a  story  as  well  as  any  one  when  the  subject  suits  him, 
and  it  certainly  suits  him  here.  It  is  a  convenient  thing 
to  have  imaginary  heroes,  and  to  bring  in  or  drop  the  real 
whenever  it  may  be  convenient.  Would  it  not  have  been 
possible  to  be  a  little  more  dispassionate  ?  “  It  will  be  a 
long  time,”  says  our  author  in  his  preface,  “  before  the  story  of 
the  late  war  can  be  written  fully  and  impartially.”  That  is  very 
true,  but,  as  far  as  impartiality  is  concerned,  does  not  this  word 
apply  with  especial  force  to  the  stories  of  brutality  and  cruelty 
that  have  been  circulated  against  both  parties  ?  Does  not  Mr. 
Henty  remember  the  tales  that  were  told  of  mutilated  victims  in 
the  Indian  Mutiny  ?  Tet  no  such  sufferer  was  ever  produced  or 
even  named.  And  was  the  dynamite  exploit  of  the  heroes  a  law¬ 
ful  deed  P  They  blow  up  a  train  in  default  of  being  able  to  blow 
up  a  bridge,  and  kill  in  doing  so,  besides  some  Boers,  “  some 
twenty  natives  and  several  Portuguese  officials.”  They  have  the 
grace  to  be  sorry  for  the  natives,  but  do  not  regret  the  Portuguese 
because  they  had,  they  thought,  taken  bribes.  It  looks  a  little 

brutal  to  us. - In  the  Irish  Brigade.  Same  author  and  publishers. 

(6s.) — Here  again  we  have  a  good  subject  made  good  use  of. 
It  is  not  a  disadvantage  to  have  it  somewhat  remote. 


*  Tales  Told  in  the  Zoo.  By  F.  Carruthers  Gould  and  P.  H.  Carruthers  Gould. 
Illustrated  by  “F.  C.  G."  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  [6s.] 
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though,  indeed,  its  connection  with  present  things  is  not 
•  difficult  to  see.  But  the  Irishmen  who  served  our  foes 
in  France  and  Spain  during  the  evil  days  of  an  intolerant 
ascendency  we  can  admire  without  any  arriere  pensie.  They 
were  of  the  same  breed  as  the  Irishmen  who  have  done  such 
work  during  the  last  year.  And  they,  too,  at  least  in  Mr.  Henty’s 
pages,  think  and  speak  kindly  of  us.  Mr.  Henty  varies  bis  scenes 
with  rapidity.  His  heroes  go  through  even  more  than  the 
average  number  of  striking  and  dangerous  adventures,  and  reach 

at  last  “  the  haven  where  they  would  be.” - With  Rifle  and 

Bayonet.  By  Captain  F.  S.  Brereton.  (Same  publishers.  5s.) 
— We  do  not  often  avail  ourselves  of  the  ready-made  critiques 
with  which  we  are  sometimes  supplied.  (The  other  day  we  had 
a  paragraph  suggested  in  the  actual  form  in  which  it  might  ap¬ 
pear.)  But  we  may  quote  the  following:  “Captain  Brereton, 
who  is  now  on  active  service  in  South  Africa,  has  probably  the 
unique  distinction  of  publishing,  while  on  duty  at  the  front,  a 
romance  of  thepresent  Boer  W  ar.”  The  hero  begins,  after  the  manner 
of  these  tales,  with  an  escapade  at  school.  True,  we  find  ourselves 
at  Johannesburg  in  the  course  of  forty-two  pages,  but  the  war 
does  not  begin  for  some  eighty  more.  Then  the  action  becomes 
brisk  enough.  It  is  anyhow  a  story  which  we  can  read  with  more 
satisfaction  than  we  could  have  read  anything  on  the  same 
subject  twelve  months  ago. 

One  of  Bailer's  Horse.  By  William  Johnston.  (Nelson  and 
Sons.  3s.  6d.)— There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pages  in  thi3 
book.  At  p.  181  we  get  to  Malta;  and  when  we  have  got  as  far 
as  p.  195  we  reach  the  “  brave  foe,”  but  our  hero  does  not  find 
himself  in  his  presence  for  some  pages  yet.  Now  it  is  scarcely 
right  to  label  a  book  so  made  up  with  the  title  of  One  of  Buller's 
Horse,  nor  is  the  case  improved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Buller 
of  twenty  years  ago  with  whom  the  hero  serves.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
title  it  is  true,  “A  Tale  of  the  Zulu  War,”  and  we  frankly 
acknowledge  that  to  our  mind  this  is  a  better  subject  than  a  war 
not  yet  ended.  Only  let  us  have  nothing  like  a  catchpenny  title, 
for  many  readers  probably  think  otherwise.  We  have  no  space 
remaining  for  any  critique  or  description  of  the  story.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  it  seems  fairly  good. - There  is  no  such  pre¬ 

face  in  the  case  of  Dick  Dale ,  the  Colonial  Scout,  by  Tom  Bevan 
(Partridge  and  Co.,  3s.  fid.)  The  story  is  one  of  the  present  war, 
and  we  have  it  told  from  the  Colonial  point  of  view.  That 
means,  of  course,  a  greater  proportion  of  angry  feeling- 
Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  statement,  which  is 
only  too  likely  to  be  true,  that  the  Boers  have  treated 
the  Cape  Volunteers  much  worse  than  the  British  soldiers. 
It  is  when  neighbours  and  old  friends  fall  out  that  war  is  likely 
to  assume  its  worst  horrors.  In  this  tale,  which  has  a  strong 
look  of  probability  about  it.  there  are  not  a  few  complications 
caused  by  relations  of  friendship  or  neighbourhood  that  date 
from  the  war.  It  is  a  particularly  spirited  story,  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen.  The  subject  is  not  to  our  taste,  as  we 
have  taken  more  than  one  occasion  of  saying  before,  but  it  has 
been  well  managed.  Let  us  hope  that  Britisher  and  Boer  may 
some  day  come  to  the  good  understanding  that  was  renewed 
between  the  Dales  and  the  Van  Ecks. 

The  Scarlet  Judges.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard.  (S.  W.  Partridge 
and  Co.  6s.) — This  is  “  A  Tale  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.”  We  have  more  than  once  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
such  subjects  are  well  suited  to  books  of  this  kind.  We  have  no 
wish  to  seal  any  pages  of  history,  certainly  not  those  which  con¬ 
tain  the  terrible  story  of  religious  persecution.  The  lesson  they 
teach  is  as  much  needed  now  as  ever.  But  when  we  think  of  the 
probable  readers  we  hesitate.  Apart  from  this,  the  story  is 
effectively  written.  The  figures  of  the  Countess  Tessa,  the 
much-suffering  Mopsa,  wild  Dirke  Brederode,  in  particular,  are 
vigorously  sketched.  Nor  can  we  complain  of  want  of  vigour  in 
portraits  which  are  not  meant  to  attract.  Here  is  a  specimen  : — 
“  Six  men  sat  round  the  table  in  the  chief  council  chamber. 
Monks  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  white  serge  gowns  and  ropes 
round  their  bodies,  tonsured  heads  and  shaven  faces,  they  were 
for  the  most  part  much  alike, — sleek  and  fat,  thick-lipped  with 
small  eyes,  animal  faces  devoid  of  intellect,  but  with  every  evil 
passion  written  thereon  with  the  indelible  hand  of  Nature.”  The 
one  exception  to  this  unpleasant  uniformity  was  scarcely  an  im¬ 
provement  :  “  His  countenance  was  not  devoid  of  intelligence, 
nor  was  it  so  entirely  animal  as  his  companions,  but  for  that  very 
reason  it  was  fearful,  verily  satanic.”  Is  not  this  a  little  hard, 
even  on  Inquisitors  ? 

Adventures  in  the  South  Pacific.  By  “  One  Who  was  Born 
There.”  (R.T.S.  2s.  6d.) — This  is  not  a  book  of  the  usual  pattern. 
We  are  familiar  with  stories  of  life  in  the  Pacific  islands  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  adventurer,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
missionary.  This  is,  in  a  way,  akin  to  both.  The  writer 


describes  himself  as  a  missionary’s  son,  and  he  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  what  life  was  to  a  child  from  a  Christian  household 
among  heathen  surroundings.  A  very  strange  and  unedifying 
life  it  was.  Then  there  is  a  powerful  description  of  a  tornado, 
and  of  the  famine  which  followed  it.  The  famine,  again,  ha3 
consequences  of  its  own.  So  we  get  a  very  sombre-coloured 
narrative  of  the  kidnapping  of  children,  of  the  pursuit  of  the 
robbers,  and  of  the  punishment  which  followed.  Then  there  is  a 
graphic  description  of  the  contest  between  the  old  faith  and  the 
new.  And  there  is  a  tale  of  “  blackbirding,”  only  this  time  it  is 
not  practised  under  authority,  but  as  a  private  speculation.  The 
writer  dwells,  we  see,  more  than  once  on  the  passionate  love  that 
the  native  has  for  his  own  island.  However  small  and  poor,  it  is 
the  one  place  in  the  world  to  him. 

Young  England.  (57-59  Ludgate  Hill.  5s.) — This  “  Illustrated 
Magazine  for  Boys  ”  is  a  very  good  periodical  of  its  kind.  The 
variety  of  its  contents  and  the  skill  and  good  taste  with  which 
they  are  chosen  are  worthy  of  much  praise.  Of  course  South 
Africa  and  the  war  have  a  prominent  place.  Old  achievements 
of  our  soldiers  are  not  forgotten,  nor  do  brave  deeds  done  at  home 
miss  due  recognition.  We  would  especially  mention  two  articles 
entitled  “  Fighting  the  Fire-fiend.”  A  service  that  requires  more 
skill  and  courage  than  that  of  the  fireman  would  not  be  easy  to 
find.  Athletics  have  their  share  of  space,  and  it  is  not  a  small 
one.  Then  there  are  tales  of  the  great  schools,  collaborated  by  a 
writer  with  a  practised  pen,  and  a  contributor  who  adds  local 
colour.  In  one  of  them  where  the  scene  is  laid  at  a  very  great 
cricketing  school,  we  are  told  that  the  hero,  “  when  they  beat  the 
Etonians  by  forty-six  runs  and  two  wickets,"  “  simply  went  mad 
over  it.”  We  do  not  wonder.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  beat  Eton 
by  forty-six  runs,  and  also  a  fine  thing  to  beat  it  by  two  wickets. 
But  to  do  both  things  at  once  is  really  a  triumph.  How  did  the 
captain  manage  it  ? 

An  Ocean  Adventurer.  By  Walter  P.  Wright.  (Blackie  and 
Son.  2s.  6d.) — An  “adventurer”  indeed!  Incidents  of  the 
most  startling  kind  follow,  one  after  another,  with  a  rapidity 
that  takes  away  our  breath.  The  old  times  and  the  new  are  alike 
put  under  contribution.  There  is  the  buried  treasure  belonging 
to  the  times  before  banks,  and  the  newest  implement  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  torpedo  which  does  away  with  a  cruiser  in  a  minute. 
And  in  the  very  presence  of  this  last  triumph  of  civilisation  the 
writer  takes  us  back  to  very  remote  times  indeed.  “For  a 
moment  ’’—the  torpedo  has  just  been  launched — “  I  thought  the 
outraged  gods  had  stricken  us  with  blindness.”  And  as  if  human 
enemies  were  not  enough  for  the  hero,  he  is  attacked  by  octopuses. 
{Note. — If  you  are  likely  to  encounter  this  danger  have  a  bottle 
of  nitric  acid  ready  “  with  a  syringe  of  delicate  workmanship.”) 
Our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  by  this  time  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  that  they  will  find  in  “  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Orb.’  ” 

The  Schoolmistress  of  Haven’s  End.  By  Ella  Edersheim  Over-- 
ton.  (R.T.S.  2s.)— Joan  Harding,  a  lady  by  birth,  makes  up  her 
mind  to  take  charge  of  a  village  school.  This  is  a  thing  often 
talked  about,  and  sometimes  done.  What  it  really  means  few 
people  know,  but  we  imagine  that  Miss  Overton  is  one  of  them. 
Joan  does  not  find  that  the  Hertfordshire  village  where  she  has 
her  work  is  in  Arcadia,— perhaps  we  should  say  that  it  is  not  the 
Arcadia  of  the  poets.  She  has  a  hard  time  of  it,  but  wins  through 
all  her  troubles  by  dint  of  courage  and  patience.  Perhaps  her 
story  is  a  little  crowded  with  tragic  incidents — this  is  a  fault 
which  it  is  hard  for  the  tale-writer  to  avoid — but  it  leaves  the 
impression  of  reality  upon  the  mind.  There  may  be  a  certain 
exaggeration  in  the  plot,  but  not  in  the  descriptions  or  the 
drawing  of  character.  Joan  is  a  good  and  strong  woman,  and 
leaves  her  mark  upon  the  place,  but  we  are  not  asked  to  believe 
that  she  worked  miracles. 

The  Children’s  King.  By  Annie  R.  Butler.  (R.T.S.  2s.  6d.) — 

This  book,  to  describe  it  briefly,  is  a  child’s  Life  of  Christ.  Few 
tasks  are  more  difficult  than  to  tell  the  story  with  anything  like 
completeness,  or  to  express  the  deeper  truths  in  language  of 
sufficient  simplicity.  And  if  this  is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  it  is  any¬ 
thing  but  easy  to  say  whether  it  has  been  done  with  success. 
We  should  like  to  know  whether  it  would  actually  rouse  the 
interest  of  an  averagely  intelligent  child.  Our  impression  i3 
that  the  thing  is  well  doue,  and  that  the  teacher  or  parent  look¬ 
ing  about  for  such  a  handbook  to  use  with  younger  children,  or 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  elder,  might  try  this  with  a  very  fair 
hope  of  success.  It  would  have  been  well  to  give  a  sort  of  out¬ 
line  map  of  the  country  to  be  traversed.  A  brief  statement  of 
the  periods  in  Christ’s  ministry  would  be  useful.  It  joins  the 
story  together,  and  makes  it  more  intelligible  and  more  easy  to 
remember. 

Go  ops  and  How  to  be  Them.  By  Gelett  Burgess.  (Methuen 
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and  Co.  6s.) — A  “goop,”  it  seems,  is  an  embodiment  of  all  that 
a  child  should  not  be.  The  pen  and  pencil  of  the  author  of 
this  volume  are  therefore  employed  to  teach  politeness  and  good 
manners  generally  by  contraries.  He  shall  speak  for  himself : — 

“Yet  you'll  learn,  if  you  are  Bright, 

Politeness  from  the  Impolite. 

When  you’ve  finished  with  the  Book, 

At  your  Conduct  take  a  look ; 

Ask  yourself,  upon  the  Spot, 

Are  you  Qoop  or  are  you  Not  f 
For,  although  it’s  Fun  to  See  them. 

It  is  TERRIBLE  to  Be  them  1  ” 

This  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  verse,  which  is  scarcely  as 
good  as  it  might  be.  Line  2,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in  a  different 
rhythm  from  the  others.  Does  that  matter  ?  it  may  be  asked. 
Very  much,  we  would  answer.  A  nursery  rhyme  ought  to  be  as 
correct  as  an  epic.  The  illustrations  are  not  particularly  good. 

Colina’s  Island.  By  Ethel  F.  Heddle.  (Oliphant,  Anderson, 
and  Ferrier,  Edinburgh.  2s.  6d.) — Colin  McVean  is  the  oppressive 
and  miserly  owner  of  a  Highland  estate.  He  leaves  this  away 
from  the  expectant  nephew,  giving  it  to  “Colina.”  But  the  dis¬ 
appointed  one  does  not  despair.  If  the  heritage  is  lost,  yet  the 
heiress  remains.  This  affords  a  good  scheme  for  a  tale,  and  Miss 
Heddle  makes  a  very  successful  use  of  it.  The  wrongdoer,  of 
course,  prospers  for  a  time.  Tale-tellers  would  have  but  a  poor 
time  of  it  if  he  did  not.  But  the  experienced  reader  will  not  be 
alarmed.  Happily  for  us,  the  infection  of  the  doleful  end  has  not 
reached  the  gift-book.  The  picturesque  surroundings,  the 
pathetic  incidents  of  Highland  life,  and  other  more  familiar 
“  properties  ”  of  the  didactic  story  appear  here  to  advantage. 

The  Mandarin’s  Kite.  By  G.  E.  Farrow.  (Skeffington  and  Son. 
3s.  6d.) — Cyril  Deane  and  his  young  Chinese  friend  Tsu-foo,  son 
of  a  Mandarin  who  lived  next  door,  went  up  by  accident  on  a 
gigantic  kite,  and  reaching  the  Zodiac,  saw  many  strange  sights 
and  heard  many  strange  things.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
book  is  of  the  “  Alice  in  Wonderland”  type.  These  imitations 
are  seldom  very  successful,  and  The  Mandarin’s  Kite  is  neither 
above  nor  below  the  average.  It  hardly  makes  one  laugh. 
Possibly  it  might  have  done  so  had  it  been  the  first.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  too,  to  be  original,  for  it  is  not  every  extravagance  that 
makes  really  good  nonsense.  Is  not  the  lion-and-unicorn  joke 
used  up  by  this  time?  The  illustrations,  by  Alan  Wright,  we 
can  praise  with  less  reserve,  as  being  decidedly  good. 

Geoff  Blake:  his  Chums  and  his  Foes.  By  S.  S.  Pugh.  (R.T.S. 
2s.  6d.) — This  is  an  unusually  successful  school-story.  For  the 
most  part  these  tales  have  something  unreal  about  them.  Here 
we  have  what  seems  to  us  a  really  good  analysis  of  boy-char¬ 
acter.  The  good  boys  are  not  prigs,  the  bad  ones  are  not  fiends. 
The  tale  belongs  to  the  days,  now  some  time  past,  before  the  new 
generation  of  public  schools  had  superseded  the  great  private 
schools.  Probably  the  morale  of  the  latter  fluctuated  more  than 
can  well  happen  now.  Anyhow,  the  picture  drawn  here  of 
school-life  at  Beckthorpe  strikes  us  as  true  to  nature,  while  some 
of  the  characters,  Geoff  Blake  especially,  are  studies  showing  not 
a  little  subtlety  and  insight. 

The  Lord’s  Purse-Bearers.  By  Hesba  Stretton.  (R.T.S.  Is.  Cd.) — 
Miss  He9ba  Stretton  has  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  a  serious 
offence  to  give  to  a  beggar,  and  she  enforces  it  on  her  readers  in 
this  story.  A  very  painful  story  it  is,  not  indeed  as  regards  its 
principal  character,  but  in  some  of  its  episodes.  The  tale  of  Isaac 
Chippendell’s  degradation  and  death-bed  is  full  of  the  most 
lurid  colours,  and  yet  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  exaggera¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  exactly  know  for  whom  this  story  is  meant, — it 
cannot  be  for  children.  But  of  its  power  there  can  be  no  question. 

A  Child’s  London.  By  Hamish  Hendry.  (Sands  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) 
—A  child  is  supposed  to  come  to  Loudon  and  to  describe  what  he 
sees.  He  visits  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square,  the  “Zoo ’’(where  he 
expresses  a  preference  for  the  elephant  over  the  camel  for  riding), 
Chelsea  Hospital,  Madame  Tussaud’s,  &c.  Some  of  the  drawings 
(by  Carton  Moore  Park)  strike  us  as  very  good.  But  the  “  Cat’s- 
meat  Man”  is  surely  not  so  tragic-looking  a  person  as  he  is  here 
pictured,  and  the  cat  that  follows  him  is  not  a  success. 

Like  a  Rasen  Fiddler.  By  Mary  E.  Shipley.  (S.P.C.K.  2s.) 

— A  writer  who  tells  “  a  tale  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  ”  ven¬ 
tures  into  deep  waters,  too  deep,  we  cannot  but  think,  for  safety. 
There  are  periods  of  history  which  are  best  avoided  by  the  writer 
of  fiction,  especially  if  it  is  fiction  intended  for  those  who  are  apt 
to  take  in  what  is  told  them  without  questioning.  This  i3  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  well-told  story,  and  there  are  striking  passages  in  it,  but 
we  cannot  say  that  it  is  wholly  satisfactory. 

About  Peggy  Savile.  By  Jessie  Mansergh.  (R.T.S.  2s.  6d.)  — 
Miss  Mansergh  has  made  a  success  of  the  central  character  of  her 
story,  the  “  Peggy  Savile  ”  about  whom  she  tells  us.  She  is  a 
clever,  somewhat  strange  young  person,  and  it  is  good  to  read 


about  her.  But  we  are  not  sure  whether  the  little  drama  would 
not  have  been  better  without  so  many  ■personae.  However,  it  is 
well  written,  the  dialogue  is  easy  and  pointed,  and  the  story 
keeps  up  its  interest  sufficiently  well. 

Of  “  Arthurian  Romances  not  in  Mallory”  (D.  Nutt)  we  have 
a  third  volume  in  Guingamor,  Lauval,  Tyolet,  the  Werewolf,  ren¬ 
dered  from  the  French  of  Marie  de  France  and  others  by  Jessie 
L.  Weston  (2s.)  Marie  de  France  was  a  Norman  poetess  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  turned  these  Breton  stories  into  verse.  One 
of  the  stories,  Launfal,  has  made  use  of  J.  R.  Lowell.  On  the 
whole,  these  are  not  inferior  to  the  average  of  the  Mallory 
romances. 

Miscellaneous. — Of  the  periodicals  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  we  have  to  mention,  as  suited  for  elder  readers.  Friendly 
Greetings,  Illustrated  Readings  for  the  People;  Light  in  the  Home 
has  papers  also  suited  for  the  young  ;  while  The  Child’s  Companion 
and  Our  Little  Dots  announce  by  their  titles  for  whom  they  are 
meant.  Such  a  hasty  inspection  as  we  have  been  able  to  give 
enables  us  to  speak  well  of  them  all.  The  illustrations  are,  as 

usual,  very  meritorious. - From  the  same  publishers  we  also  have 

Child- Life  in  China,  by  Mrs.  Bryson  (2s.  6d.)  A  special  interest 
attaches  to  this  book  from  the  time  at  which  it  appears,  and  from 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Bryson  is  a  member  of  the  London  Mission  at 
Tientsin.  It  is  really  doing  a  good  and  specially  useful  work  just 
now  to  recall  us  to  some  more  kindly  and  human  thoughts  about 
the  Chinese  than  we  are  disposed  to  have.  This  volume  may  well 
serve  as  a  wholesome  antidote  to  wrathful  thoughts,  not  all  without 
justification,  we  quite  acknowledge,  which  are  only  too  ready  to 
arise.  It  gives  just  the  touch  of  nature  which  makes  us  kin  even  with 
these  strange  yellow  people.  Mrs.  Bryson  has  evidently  watched 
the  life  of  old  and  young  in  the  Flowery  Land  with  both  care 

and  sympathy. - In  Story-Book  Time  (Blackie  and  Son,  2s.  6d.) 

we  come  to  something  less  serjious.  These  “pictures  and  rhymes 
for  little  folk  ”  are  of  many  kinds.  They  show  us  animals  in 
various  attitudes  and  moods,  children  at  games,  fairy  stories, 
comic  scenes  in  which  both  men  and  beasts  figure,  and  other 
things.  Everything,  whether  serious  or  funny,  is  wholesome, 

and  the  illustrations  are  commonly  good. - The  Grig’s  Book, 

by  W.  T.  Horton  (Moffatt  and  Paige,  Is.),  consists  of  humorously 
extravagant  pictures  illustrative  of  old  nursery  rhymes.  Some 
of  them  are  particularly  good.  “The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham”  in 
their  boat,  with  an  awful  black  and  red  sky  and  pea-green  sea,  is 
almost  pathetic.  The  “Old  Woman  in  the  Basket”  is  good 
too,  the  motion  through  the  air  being  given  with  a  skilful 
turn  of  the  pencil  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe. 
The  “  Little  Man  with  the  Gun,”  again,  has  a  quite  admirable 
swagger.  Mr.  Horton  ought  to  do  well  as  a  fantastic 
draughtsman.  This  specimen  of  his  powers  is  admirable. 
Golden  Hair  and  Curly  Head,  by  Allen  Upward,  illustrated  by 
Harold  Copping  (Hurst  and  Blackett,  2s.  6d.  net),  takes  us  back 
to  serious  subjects.  Mr.  Upward  tells  the  story  in  fluent  and 
harmonious  verse,  and  Mr.  Copping  expresses  it  in  drawings  that 
match  it  well.  It  is  of  a  fisherman  who  is  reported  drowned,  but 
comes  back  to  his  home  and  to  the  little  ones  who  “  knew  he 

would  come  back.” - Wyemarke  and  the  Mountain  Fairies.  By 

Edward  H.  Cooper.  Illustrated  by  “Wyemarke”  and  G.  P. 
Jacomb-Hood.  (Duckworth  and  Co.  3s.  6d.  net.) — We  have  often 
said  what  we  think  about  the  new  fairy  tale  and  need  not  repeat  it. 
The  pictures  seem  to  differ  considerably  in  merit.  If  they  were 
all  up  to  the  level  of  the  stalwart  figure  opposite  p.  12  or  the 

flying  girls  (p.  26)  we  could  speak  in  warmer  terms. - Another 

picture  book  is  A  Hundred  Anecdotes  of  Animals,  with  Pictures  by 
Rory  Billinghurst  (John  Lane,  6s.)  Mr.  Billinghurst’s  frontis¬ 
piece  is  a  good  piece  of  work.  The  assembled  animals  who  have 
met  to  hear  the  baboon  read  “  A  Hundred  Anecdotes  of  Man  ”  are 
cleverly  grouped.  Nor  are  the  other  pictures  unequal.  The 
anecdotes  are  not  told  with  particular  spirit.  Some  of  them  want 
a  touch  of  humour.  And  why  the  apologetic  air  ?  Animals  are 
much  more  interesting  in  their  movements  than  the  ordinary  man. 
Why  excuse  their  being  made  the  subject  of  a  pleasant  book  ? 
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IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  WITH  BULLER. 

In  South  Africa  with  Buller.  By  G.  C.  Musgrave.  (Gay  and 
Bird.  7s.  6d.) — Mr.  Musgrave  adopts  an  unadorned  style  in 
relating  the  Natal  Campaign,  which,  if  it  strikes  the  reader  a3 
somewhat  unsympathetic  at  times,  allows  more  room  for  facts 
and  independent  judgment.  This,  and  the  avoidance  of  a 
personal  narrative,  while  they  rob  the  history  of  the  campaign  of 
colour,  also  rob  it  of  bias,  and  when  taken  with  the  three  clear 
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and  succinct  chapters  relating  the  growth  of  the  Boer  power  and 
the  causes  of  the  war,  entitle  Mr.  Musgrave’s  book  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  honest  historical  value.  He  writes  for  the  instruction 
of  his  countrymen,  some  of  the  best  of  whom,  he  tells  us, 
believe  the  war  to  be  due  solely  to  the  effort  of  one 
man  “to  grab  the  two  Republics.”  The  Boer  party,  knowing 
him  to  be  an  American  correspondent,  were  careful  to 
give  him  all  possible  information  as  to  their  aims.  Few 
Americans  outside  the  States,  as  he  says,  had  any  sympathy  with 
the  Republics,  least  of  all  those  who  knew  the  Transvaal.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  bitterest  of  the  Irish,  who  foresaw  in  Boer 
supremacy  worse  evils  than  their  wildest  imaginings  of  Saxon 
cruelty.  It  is  difficult  to  gather  from  Mr.  Musgrave’s  impersonal 
narrative  how  much  he  saw  and  how  much  he  gathered  from 
investigation,  though  we  may  have  a  fair  idea.  The  best  portions 
relate  the  fights  that  preceded  the  investment  of  Ladysmith, 
Yule’s  famous  march,  and  the  battle  of  Waggon  Hill,  one  of  the 
most  protracted  duels  between  determined  men  ever  fought. 
One  can  read  between  the  lines  a  certain  grim  satisfaction  as  he 
relates  the  great  mistake  which  led  to  the  final  British  charge, — the 
Boer  advance  in  the  open,  though  it  was  nearly  dark  then.  “With  a 

hoarse  cry . the  British  dashed  forward.  In  distinct 

crashes  were  the  magazines  emptied  ......  then . 

with  cold  steel.”  The  treachery  exhibited  by  the  Boers  marred 
an  otherwise  glorious  exhibition  of  resolution.  Mr.  Musgrave 
often  alludes  to  the  abuse  of  the  white  flag,  and  the  severe 
punishment  it  prevented  our  troops  inflicting  on  a  retreating 
--  enemy.  It  will,  however,  have  cost  the  Boers  many  lives  in  the 
end;  it  has  cost  us  even  more.  He  asks  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  irresponsible  authors  of  Boer  cruelty  and  those  who  realised 
the  obligations  of  civilised  warfare.  We  cannot  forget  that  the 
Boers  were  the  same  in  1881,  and  those  who  let  loose  the 
dogs  of  war  must  be  held  responsible.  The  strategy  of 
the  Natal  Campaign  is  not  much  criticised  by  the  author, 
but  he  brings  out  ably  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
rugged  country  General  Buller  had  to  contend  with,  and  the 
many  excellent  movements  foiled  by  individual  failures  to 
accomplish  almost  impossible  tasks.  One  thing  is  evident,  “  the 
men  were  splendid”;  such  determined  and  continuous  fighting  and 
storming  have  never  been  known  before  in  fighting.  Mr.  Mus¬ 
grave  speaks  highly  of  the  cordial  feeling  and  the  care  of 
officers  for  their  men,  which  nearly  approaches  that  of  Ameri¬ 
can  officers.  The  account  of  Lord  Roberts’s  advance  lacks 
interest ;  there  must  obviously  be  more  interest  than  the  author 
says  there  is  in  the  great  strategical  advance  and  the  final  “  worry  ” 
at  Paardeberg.  Otherwise,  the  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Musgrave, 
as  far  as  it  takes  us,  is  ably,  fairly,  and  clearly  outlined.  It 
should  most  certainly  be  added  to  the  historical  library  of  the 
South  African  Wav. 


SPORT  IN  WAR. 

Sport  in  War.  By  Major  -  General  R.  S.  S.  Baden  -  Powell 
F.R.G.S.  (W.  Heinemann.  5s.)— Mr.  A.  E.  T.  Watson,  the 
editor  of  the  Badminton  Magazine,  writes  the  preface  to  these  five 
chapters  originally  contributed  to  the  magazine  by  the  defender 
of  Mafeking.  Permission  to  print  them  in  this  form  came  from 
Rustenburg,  after  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  village.  The  book 
is  beautifully  bound  and  printed,  each  page  of  print  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  elegant  border  in  shamrock  green.  All  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  from  the  author’s  hand,  some  of  them  so  good  that 
we  feel  convinced  that  had  not  the  career  of  arms  attracted  him, 
he  would  have  occupied  a  leading  place  among  the  artists  of  sport. 
His  animals  are  not,  perhaps,  really  better  than  his  men.  The 
tiny  sketches  in  his  “Matabele  Campaign”  of  the  Kaffirs,  seen 
through  the  telescope,  conversing  on  the  theory  of  war  are  as 
good  as  Cruikshank’s  etchings  of  Jack  Sheppard  escaping  from 
Newgate.  But  when  he  is  painting  scenes  of  vigorous  sport  his  men 
are  as  good  and  lifelike  as  his  animals,  and  the  whole  party  seem 
to  “  go  ”  together.  The  first  and  second  of  the  chapters  deal 
with  sport  in  Matabeleland  and  describe  runs  with  the  Cape 
foxhounds.  The  former  was  obtained  when  patrolling  on 
the  Shangani  River  and  elsewhere  after  the  break  up  of 
the  revolt,  man-hunting  and  less  dangerous  forms  of  sport 
being  combined.  Rinderpest  had  injured,  but  not  destroyed, 
the  large  game.  The  koodoo,  the  finest  of  all  antelopes,  had 
suffered  most.  Still,  there  were  these,  and  sable  and  roan 
antelope,  wildebeeste,  hartebeeste,  small  buck,  wild  pig,  and 
even  a  few  giraffes,  and  any  quantity  of  birds.  The  story  of 
shooting  lions  with  the  Lee-Metford,  and  with  soldiers  for 
gillies,  is  pleasantly  told.  One  soldier,  the  regimental  farrier, 
went  to  look  for  a  wounded  lion  with  a  revolver,  clambering 
eagerly  about  the  rocks,  and  peering  into  likely  places.  The 
“  Run  with  the  Cape  Foxhounds  ”  deserves  to  become  a  classic, 
and  to  take  a  place  beside  “Nimrod’s”  celebrated  day  in  Leicester- 
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shire.  The  Boer  farmers  and  English  sportsmen,  the  former 
rough  and  unkempt,  in  wideawakes  and  trousers,  the  latter  the 
pink  of  sporting  neatness,  are  vividly  drawn  and  excellently 
described.  Three  illustrations  in  this  article  are  as  good  as 
Leech’s  best  in  “  Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.”  One  shows  the  meet. 
Cape  Boer  and  Briton,  Dutch  waggons  and  English  hounds,  and 
the  inevitable  kopje  and  church  ;  another  the  Dutch  metamor¬ 
phosed,  flying  along  with  beards  streaming  back  behind  their  ears* 
hats  flapping  and  whips  whacking, in  all  the  ecstasy  of  the  chase; 
and  the  last  a  hunt  reversed.  The  huntsman  and  whips  have 
dismounted  to  “spoor”  the  fox  (jackal),  and  tied  their  three 
horses  together.  The  hounds  have  hit  off  the  scent  and  are 
streaming  up  a  hill,  the  three  horses,  still  tied  head  to  head, 
gallop  after  them,  while  the  three  dismounted  rider3  pursue. 
Evidently  fox-hunting  is  common  ground  for  Briton  and  Boer  to 
meet  on.  That  excellent  good  feeling  prevailed  is  clear  from 
General  Baden-Po well’s  account.  The  last  three  chapters  deal 
with  pig-sticking  and  a  day’s  shooting  in  Tunisia.  The  “human 
interest  ”  in  one  of  the  pig-sticking  stories  is,  to  say  the  least, 
rather  artificial.  Two  rivals  “ride”  for  a  young  lady;  when  the 
successful  lover  has  won  first  spear,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
young  lady,  like  Orgetorix  in  the  Gallic  War,  “  is  dead.”  She 
has  been  thrown  out  of  her  howdah  and  killed. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

The  Paris  Exhibition,  1900.  Section  I.  (Virtue  and  Co. 
10s.  6d.) — This  “illustrated  record  of  the  art,  architecture,  and 
industries  ”  of  the  Exhibition  is  a  collection  of  articles  by 
French  and  English  writers,  the  editing  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  done  rather  hastily,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  repetition. 
The  arrangement  also  seems  rather  haphazard,  and  as  there  is  no 
table  of  contents,  it  is  a  difficult  book  to  find  one’s  way  about 
in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  illustrations  are  very  well  done. 
Those  of  the  Pont  Alexandre  III.,  for  instance,  give  a  good 
idea  of  this  fine  bridge,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details. 
The  pictures  of  old  Paris  are  very  pretty,  particularly  the 
full-page  one  of  the  main  street,  in  which  the  modern  crowd 
and  the  aggressive  advertisements  are  not  visible,  as  they  are 
in  reality.  Among  the  many  reproductions  of  pictures  there  is  a 
good  one  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  “  The  Little  White  Girl  ”  ;  and  to  suit 
other  tastes  we  find  an  equally  large  one  of  Mr.  Hacker’s,  “  The 
Cloister  or  the  W orld  P  ”  The  furniture  and  “  arts  and  crafts,”  both 
English  and  foreign,  are  well  represented  in  this  book,  but  the 
amusement  of  comparing  the  vagaries  of  the  furniture-makers 
would  have  been  easier  if,  as  we  said  before,  the  editing  had  been 
more  carefully  done.  However,  the  book  is  worth  looking  at, 
and  it  will  do  something  to  keep  the  charm  of  the  Exhibition 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  people  who  have  seen  it,  as  well  as  show 
those  who  have  not  some  of  its  beauties  and  oddities. - Inter¬ 

national  Exposition,  Paris,  1900 :  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 
of  the  German  Empire. — This  English  translation  of  the  catalogue 
is  printed  with  German  type  which  was  specially  designed  by 
the  Imperial  engraver,  Georg  Schiller.  It  is  full  of  statistical 
information  on  subjects  ranging  from  “  The  German  Empire  and 
its  Inhabitants  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  down  to 
“Imperial  Hygiene”  and  “  Uniforms  in  the  German  Army.” 
Each  chapter  is  headed  by  a  little  picture,  which  relieves  the 
solidity  of  the  letterpress.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  amusing, 
but  the  mixture  of  “  arts  and  crafts  ”  pattern  with  German 
figures  is  sometimes  quite  comic.  The  book  is  very  well  bound, 
and  the  table  of  contents  and  indexes  are  full  and  clearly 
arranged. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  STUDIES. 

South  African  Studies.  By  A.  P.  Hillier,  M.D.  (Macmillan  and 
Co.  6s.) —Dr.  Hillier  has  put  together  in  book-form  a  series  of  very 
miscellaneous  lectures,  articles,  and  letters  on  South  African 
subjects.  Some  of  these  are  very  slight,  but  an  essay  on  the 
“  Issues  at  Stake  in  South  Africa,”  reprinted  from  the  Fortnightly 
Review  of  January,  1900,  is  well  worthy  of  permanent  record.  The 
writer  has  lived  for  sixteen  years  among  Boers  and  Outlanders, 
he  possesses  a  judicial  mind,  and  he  is  an  acute  observer.  Two 
chapters  in  the  present  book  seem  to  be  reprinted  from  his 
previous  volume,  “  Raid  and  Reform,”  which  we  noticed  some 
two  years  back.  There  is  an  effective  reply  to  Mr.  Bryce’s 
famous  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  there  are  sound 
observations  on  the  African  climate  and  British  military  marks¬ 
manship.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  this  is  much  more  easy  to 
catalogue  than  to  criticise.  Dr.  Hillier  was  connected  with  the 
reform  movement  in  the  Transvaal,  and  has  no  misgivings 
on  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  Pretoria 
system.  But  he  does  not  look  on  the  Boers  as  enemies 
of  the  human  race,  and  his  calmness  is  valuable.  Often 
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the  Colonial  Englishman  judges  much  more  soundly  than 
the  home-staying,  and  herein  is  the  hope  for  the  future.  We 
wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  Dr.  Hillier’s  chapter  on  the 
“  Native  Races.”  We  have  never  joined  in  wild  denunciation  of 
Johannesburg  financiers,  but  it  is  most  important  that  the  public 
should  realise  that  what  the  Empire  needs  is  the  conversion  of 
the  Kaffirs  into  decent,  sober  people,  and  what  a  good  many 
influential  and  vociferously  “  loyal  ”  people  in  the  Transvaal 
Colony  will  clamour  for  is  a  constant  supply  of  labour.  There  is 
not  much  danger  of  ill-treatment  of  native  miners,  which  does 
not  pay,  but  the  capitalist’s  interest  in  the  miner  ends  when  that 
individual,  having  worked  for  his  contract  time,  returns  to  his 
own  tribe.  Here,  we  might  almost  say,  is  where  the  Imperial 
difficulty  begins.  Reports  from  Basutoland,  which  is  in  some 
respects  a  model  “native  reserve,”  before  the  war  tended  to 
show  that  the  return  to  their  native  kraals  of  young  men  who 
had  earned  enough  money  in  a  few  months  to  be,  as  it  were, 
rentiers  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  was  by  no  means  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  tribe.  The  labourers  had  often  picked  up  bad 
habits,  and  had  invariably  lost  their  respect  for  their  chiefs  and 
for  tribal  customs  without  acquiring  any  real  notions  of  civilised 
order.  Dr.  Hillier  has  no  panacea,  but  he  understands  the 
gravity  of  the  “  native  question.”  Now  that  all  South  Africa  is 
to  be  within  the  Empire,  it  is  time  that  we  studied  the  risks  of 
the  future.  The  mines  are  a  great  solvent  of  tribal  distinctions. 
Gradually  the  incidence  of  our  rule  will  obliterate  tribal  land¬ 
marks.  Have  many  of  us  really  considered  what  it  will  be  to  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  an  enormous  quarter-civilised  Bantu 
nation  P 


LIFE  OF  FATHER  GOREH. 

Life  of  Father  Goreh.  By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Gardner.  (Longmans 
and  Co.  5s.) — Nilakantha  Goreh  was  a  Brahman  of  high  station, 
belonging  to  a  family  in  which  service  at  Court  was  hereditary. 
Probably  no  more  distinguished  convert,  as  regards  descent  and, 
indeed,  personal  ability,  has  been  made  in  recent  times.  This 
fact  gives  a  special  value  to  the  record  of  his  life.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  are  much  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  the  story  of 
his  life  is  told.  The  biographer  does  not  put  himself  forward, 
but  he  does  make  the  S.S.J.E.  (the  Society  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  otherwise  the  Cowley  Brotherhood)  very  prominent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Father  Goreh  never  rose  above  the  position 
of  a  novice  in  the  Society,  and  did  not  find  satisfaction  in  its  rule 
of  life.  When  he  had  actual  experience  of  this  by  residing  for  a 
time  at  Cowley,  he  was  not  at  all  happy ;  nor,  when  he  was  away, 
were  its  customary  observances  to  his  mind.  He  was  consequently 
given  absolute  liberty  by  the  Superior  (who  edits  this  volume). 
Doubtless  it  was  sound  policy  to  keep  up  the  tie  with  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  man  ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  wise  liberality  with 
which  the  Society  continued  its  material  help.  This  biography 
has  certainly  the  merit  of  showing  us  the  man  as  he  was.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  of  the  greatest  value.  We  may  learn 
much  from  it  as  to  the  hindrances  which  beset  Christian  work  in 
India,  and  something  of  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  overcome. 
Father  Goreh  himself  held  that  an  ascetic  celibate  clergy  had  the 
most  hopeful  prospect  of  usefulness.  The  difficulty  here  is, — Can 
the  European  accommodate  himself  to  the  life  which  is  said  to  be 
a  necessary  condition  of  success  ?  An  associate  of  Father  Goreh , 
Neill  by  name,  made  the  attempt,  but  he  died  at  forty-five,  and 
died,  it  is  evident,  because  he  had  attempted  an  impossible  mode 
of  life.  The  true  evangelist  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  himself. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  a  responsible  authority  Co  go  on  sending 
men  to  an  almost  certain  death.  And  may  it  not  be  argued 
that  the  prospect  would  give  a  morbid  tone  to  the  missionary’s 
mind  ?  To  keep  a  sane  and  sober  mind,  you  must  live  under 
ordinary  conditions.  But  so  complex  a  problem  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here.  Let  it  suffice  for  the  present  to  say  that  this  book 
is  distinctly  enlightening. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN. 

The  Romance  of  Spain.  By  C.  W.  Wood,  F.R.G.S.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.  10s.) — There  is  a  traditional  fatality  which  besets 
travels  and  travellers  in  Spain.  Theophile  Gautier  employed  his 
wit  and  eloquence  to  prove  that  Spain  was  dirty  and  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  few  tourists  have  escaped  Gautier’s  domination.  So  we 
have  seen  travellers — English  and  French  alike — looking  upon 
one  of  the  fairest  lands  in  Europe  with  a  patronising  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic  eye.  Mr.  C.  W.  W ood,  for  instance,  a  practised  wanderer, 
had  better  have  stayed  at  home  than  taken  the  journey  into  Spain. 
For  though  he  calls  his  book  The  Romance  of  Spain ,  though  he 
closes  every  chapter  with  the  tiresome  refrain,  “  the  true  romance 
of  Spain,”  he  sees  nothing  of  the  true  meaning  which  the  beauty  of 
the  country  whispers  to  the  devout.  For  him  what  he  is 


pleased  to  term  “accommodation”  appears  important.  He 
says  of  Burgos  :  “  With  the  present  infinitely  bad  accom¬ 
modation  travellers  do  well  to  avoid  the  town.”  They 
do  indeed,  and  we  recommend  Margate  to  such  travel¬ 
lers  with  every  confidence.  Again,  the  Cathedral  of  Burgos, 
the  finest  Gothic  church  of  the  Peninsula,  inspires  the  following 
luminous  comment :  “  A  beautiful  structure  without  a  soul  ”  !  Is 
he  sure  that  it  is  the  Cathedral  that  lacks  the  soul,  or  that  the 
Hotel  de  Paris  did  not  aid  the  task  of  depreciation  ?  However, 
whatever  be  the  cause,  Mr.  Wood  is  constantly  disappointed. 
Indeed,  no  other  city  than  Segovia  seems  to  satisfy  him.  Madrid, 
he  declares,  “  has  no  humanising  effect  upon  the  people,”  and  he 
is  ready  with  all  the  platitudes  to  which  a  beautiful  and  hos¬ 
pitable  capital  is  commonly  exposed.  His  comments  upon 
Velasquez  are  a  fair  gauge  of  his  ignorance.  He  finds  some  of 
the  master’s  works  revolting;  he  reproaches  him  because  (so  he 
declares)  “  the  devotional  and  spiritual  are  wanting  to  him.”  More 
than  this,  he  is  bold  enough  to  say  that  “  if  he  failed  anywhere,  it 
was  in  the  want  of  a  certain  refinement.  His  was  a  nature  that 
could  not  polish.  This  was  due  partly  to  a  want  of  imagination.” 
Of  course  it  is  idle  to  argue  with  the  commentary  of  ignorance. 
But  if  Velasquez  lacks  refinement  and  polish,  to  whom  are  we  to 
accord  these  gifts  ?  And  if  a  painter’s  imagination  be  anything 
better  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  literature,  who  was 
better  endowed  than  the  author  of  “  The  Lances,”  and  of  the 
“  repulsive  dwarfs,”  which,  with  proper  deference  to  Mr.  Wood, 
are  not  “  repulsive  ”  at  all,  nor  were  they  painted  “  by  command 
of  the  King,  not  of  his  own  free  will.”  Nothing,  in  fact,  proves 
Mr.  Wood’s  incapacity  to  see  or  to  describe  Spain  more  clearly 
than  the  confused  pages  which  he  dedicates  to  Velasquez.  For 
Velasquez  is  as  intimate  a  part  of  Spain  as  is  Cervantes,  and  if 
he  persuades  you  to  charges  of  “  repulsion  ”  you  had  better  stay 
at  home,  or  find  relaxation  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Wood  make  his  book  the  better  reading  by  a  tireless  and 
inapposite  jocularity.  He  introduces  a  friend,  who  is  always  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  love  with  a  Spanish  beauty,  and  for  this  comic 
relief  we  can  find  no  other  word  than  that  which  Mr.  Wood 
amiably  selects  for  the  dwarfs  of  Velasquez. 


THE  RELIEF  OF  MAFEKING. 

The  Relief  of  M of  eking.  By  Filson  Young.  (Methuen  and  Co. 
6s.) — We  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  war  correspondents,  whose 
necessity  is  less  obvious  than  their  eloquence,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  a  frank  criticism,  infamous  in  the  expert,  is  impertinent 
in  the  amateur.  Our  soldiers  go  to  war  in  obedience  to  orders, 
and  they  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  under  the  flag.  But 
their  professional  etiquette  most  properly  imposes  silence  upon 
them ;  they  perform  what  is  asked  of  them,  and  leave  the  duty 
of  record  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Then  in  steps  the  war 
correspondent,  who  is  superior  to  etiquette,  yet  does  not  shrink 
from  criticising  the  operations  of  war,  which  are  completely 
strange  to  him.  One  of  the  worst  inconveniences  caused  by  his 
sanguine  temper  is  the  patronage  of  generals.  The  correspon¬ 
dents  have  all  something  to  say  in  praise  or  blame  of  men 
infinitely  superior  to  them,  and  the  result  is  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  the  simple-minded  citizen.  Mr.  Filson  Young,  for 
instance,  who  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  class,  takes  Lord  Methuen 
under  his  especial  protection,  and  in  the  encounter  aims  a  shrewd 
blow  at  Lord  Kitchener.  From  Mr.  Young’s  point  of  view,  of 
course,  this  patronage  is  immaterial.  We  can  only  hope  that 
it  is  irksome  to  Lord  Methuen.  However,  Mr.  Young  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  good  specimen  of  his  class ;  he  does  not  lecture  the 
censor,  in  the  belief  that  a  gallant  officer  could  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  be  the  servant  of  a  newspaper  correspondent ;  and  he 
does  not  treat  the  poor  generals  with  the  high  hand  which  his 
colleagues  are  pleased  to  flourish  in  their  face.  Moreover,  he 
tells  his  tale  with  a  direct  simplicity,  and  without  any  attempt 
at  fine  writing.  Nevertheless,  we  can  take  but  little  pleasure  in 
such  books  as  this,  and  if  the  war  correspondent  is  a  necessary 
evil,  we  wish  that  he  could  be  content  to  illuminate  the  pages  of 
his  journal,  and  not  seek  a  place  among  printed  books  for  his 
inevitably  hasty  productions. 


FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 

A  Life  of  Francis  Parkman.  By  C.  H.  Farnham.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.  8s.  6d.) — Francis  Parkman,  a  painter  of  heroes,  was 
himself  a  hero.  Such  is  the  burden  of  Mr.  Farnham’s  biography, 
and  there  is  no  man  who  knows  the  brave  record  of  this  sad  life 
that  will  not  echo  it.  For  Parkman  fought  a  lifelong  battle  with 
disease.  Lamed  by  arthritis,  half -blind,  and  driven  at  times  to 
the  verge  of  madness  by  some  mysterious  disease  of  the  nerves, 
he  yet  pursued  the  task  of  history  with  a  single-minded  courage. 
The  documents  which  he  could  not  read  were  read  to  him. 
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the  vast  masses  of  material  which  he  knew  how  to  trace 
were  copied  by  zealous  clerks,  and  the  history  of  letters 
shows  no  more  valiant  struggle  than  this  of  Park  man’s 
against  adversity.  But,  happily,  Parkman  had  chosen  his  subject 
while  yet  a  boy.  He  had  collected  much  material  while  eye¬ 
sight  and  activity  remained  to  him.  He  had  visited  the  scenes 
of  the  drama  which  he  was  destined  to  write ;  he  had  lived  and 
hunted  with  the  Indians  in  their  trackless  deserts.  So  that  when 
a  harsh  fate  shut  him  up  in  his  study,  he  had  still  a  vast  reserve 
of  reminiscence  upon  which  to  draw.  But  the  pathos  of  his  life 
Was  unassuaged.  He  hated  weakness,  he  scorned  inactivity.  The 
air  of  heaven  and  the  smell  of  the  grass-plain  were  almost  neces¬ 
sary  to  him ;  yet  he  was  forced  to  sacrifice  the  sights  and  sports 
which  he  loved  so  well.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  when  all 
work  was  forbidden  to  his  brain,  he  turned  to  the  culture  of 
flowers,  and  became  celebrated  in  a  new  profession.  Of  his  life 
there  is  little  enough  to  tell.  Now  he  visited  Italy,  now  he  lived 
in  Paris,  now  he  ran  through  England  without  much  sympathy. 
But  his  real  life  lay  in  his  work,  and  it  is  in  such  masterpieces 
as  “  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  ”  that  he  raised  his  monument  and  traced 
his  biography.  However,  Mr.  Parnham  shows  him  to  us  in  one 
other  aspect, — as  a  dogmatic,  confident  controversialist,  who 
dared  to  express  his  views  in  the  strongest  terms  and  without 
compromise.  He  was  what  we  should  call  in  England  an 
old-fashioned  Tory,  and  his  must  have  seemed  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness  to  democratic  America.  Mr.  Parnham  has  written 
an  interesting  book— that  goes  without  saying — but  he  has  not 
composed  a  good  biography.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  too  anxious 
to  trace  Parkman  back  to  his  origins,  and  to  find  his  character  in 
his  books.  Now,  this  is  always  a  dangerous  process,  and  it  is  the 
more  dangerous  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  before  all  things  an 
artist  in  history.  Parkman  did  not  dabble  in  those  general 
principles  (falsely  called  “  philosophy  ”)  which  are  will-o’-the- 
wisps  to  mislead  the  historian.  He  saw  his  subject  whole  as  well 
as  in  detail,  he  had  a  splendid  sense  of  subordination,  and  he 
wrote  with  a  style  that  was  always  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
But  he  did  not  and  could  not  find  in  fortuitous  events  a  false 
synthesis, — he  was  far  too  fine  an  artist  for  that.  And  when 
Mr.  Parnham  puts  a  limitation  upon  Parkman’s  talent,  he 
converts  a  virtue  into  a  vice.  Nor  is  Mr.  Farnham  gifted  with 
the  sense  of  humour.  On  p.  222  we  read  this  astounding  observa¬ 
tion  :  “  Pitt,  in  spite  of  certain  weaknesses,  also  drew  forth 

some  sympathetic  words.”  Some  sympathetic  words  for  Pitt, 
who  dominated  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  statesman  ever  born  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  !  It 
is  almost  incredible,  and  even  Parkman,  for  all  his  anti-English 
bias,  would  have  laughed  heartily  at  his  biographer’s  patronage. 
However,  as  we  have  said,  the  book  is  interesting  ;  and  if  it  does 
less  than  justice  to  Parkman,  it  gives  his  admirers  all  the 
materials  upon  which  to  base  a  judgment. 


HISTORY  OP  RHODESIA. 

Bistory  of  Rhodesia.  By  Howard  Hensman.  (W.  Blackwood 
and  Sons.  6s.) — Most  of  us  would  be  surprised  to  think  that  the 
history  of  so  recent  an  acquisition  as  Rhodesia  would  fill  more  than 
three  hundred  pages.  But  the  country  has  been  the  theatre  of 
a  native  war  and  a  native  rebellion,  and  the  wrestling  ring  for 
statesmen  and  a  Chartered  Company.  We  would  not  forego  any 
portions  of  Mr.  Hensman’s  work,  though  some  of  it  is  rather 
prolix.  It  is  very  fair,  surprisingly  so,  if  we  take  the  nearness  of 
the  events  which  he  relates,  and  the  style  and  the  treatment  are 
intended  to  be  without  bias.  This  is  an  extremely  difficult  per¬ 
formance,  yet  Mr.  Hensman  seems  to  have  achieved  it.  Perhaps 
he  has  a  leaning  toward  the  Chartered  Company — it  is 
merely  a  guess — and  he  has  no  two  opinions  of  the 
Matabele.  He  could  scarcely,  considering  the  trend  of 
events  for  the  last  twenty  years,  take  up  any  other  attitude. 
Say  what  we  may,  the  original  cause  of  all  these  wars  is  the  land- 
hunger  of  the  British,  and  their  determination  to  see,  hunt,  and 
live  in  countries  held  by  inferior  races.  -The  black  man  as  over- 
lord  must  go,  and  it  is  better  that  we  should  settle  with  him  than 
let  other  white  races  attempt  to  do  it.  Fewer  lives  are  lost 
in  the  process,  and  it  leaves,  on  the  whole,  a  better  taste 
in  the  mouth,  Mr.  Rhodes  saw  all  this,  and  Rhodesia  is 
ours  to-day.  The  campaigns  are  carefully  detailed  by  Mr. 
Hensman;  also  the  causes  and  conduct  of  all  negotiations 
with  Lobengula.  It  is  in  a  work  of  this  kind  that  incidents 
begin  to  assume  their  proper  place  in  history,  this  being 
the  first  history  of  Rhodesia.  The  treachery  of  the  two 
troopers  who  intercepted  Lobengula’s  letter  and  its  gold 
dust,  and  the  fatal  letter  from  the  A.P.S.  which  upset  wha 
little  faith  Lobengula  had  in  the  white  man,  stand  ou 
distinctly;  yet,  after  all,  we  must  regard  these  unfortunat 
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incidents  as  accidents  that  will  happen.  The  later  disputes  with 
the  Chartered  Company  are  interesting  reading;  on  the  whole, 
the  experiment  was  of  doubtful  value.  Powerful  companies  have 
not,  can  never  have,  quite  the  necessary  feeling  of  responsibility. 
This  history  is  compiled  from  “  official  sources,”  and  we  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Hensman  has  done  his  best  to  be  impartial. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  SONNETS. 

A  New  Study  of  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare.  By  Parke  Godwin. 
(G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  6s.net.) — Itis  difficult  to  know  what  acertain 
type  of  writer  would  do  without  the  perennial  problem  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  sonnets.  Mr.  Godwin  in  the  volume  before  us  oilers  yet 
another  attempt  at  arranging  these  long-suffering  poems  and 
at  extracting  from  them,  or  reading  into  them,  a  new  meaning. 
In  his  preface  he  makes  the  usual  attempt  of  the  amateur  criti ; 
to  disarm  criticism,  by  admitting  beforehand  to  possible  “  mis¬ 
takes  of  detail  ”  (i.e.,  misstatements  of  facts),  but  these  are  of  a 
rather  more  serious  nature  than  he  seems  to  anticipate,  for  they 
argue  complete  unfamiliarity  with  the  literature  of  the  period- 
Thus  within  the  first  two  pages  we  may  note  that  the  sonnet  was 
introduced  into  English  directly  from  the  Italian,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  French ;  that  the  one  poet  selected  as 
representing  the  sonneteers  between  Wyatt  and  Spenser,  namely, 
Thomas  Watson,  has  only  left  two  specimens  of  the  form  ;  and 
that  before  Shakespeare  wrote  the  particular  arrangement  he 
adopted  could  in  no  sense  be  styled  the  “  conventional  ”  form. 
To  select  a  few  of  the  points  that  strike  us  as  we  proceed, 
we  may  mention  that  on  p.  14  Mr.  Godwin  seems  unaware 
of  the  date  of  Shakespeare’s  death,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  sonnets  (1640)  as  appearing  “  within 
twenty  years  after  his  decease,”  while  on  p.  29  he  implies  that 
the  “  spurious  plays  ”  were  added  in  the  folio  of  1685,  whereas 
they  had  already  appeared  in  that  of  1664.  He  elsewhere  makes 
the  mistake  of  all  unacquainted  with  the  literary  history  of  the 
time, — namely,  of  supposing  that  Shakespeare’s  supremacy,  which 
is  so  clear  to  us  now,  was  far  more  generally  acknowledged  among 
his  contemporaries  than  was  actually  the  case.  But  when  he 
solemnly  pronounces  in  favour  of  “  Mr.  W.  H.”  standing  for 
“Will  Himself a  conjecture  which  in  his  case  has  not  even  the 
poor  merit  of  originality — we  find  it  difficult  to  take  his  book 
seriously.  However,  his  exposition,  though  sufficiently  fantastic 
at  times — the  “  begetting,”  of  the  early  sonnets,  is  to  refer  to 
poems,  not  posterity  ;  a  group  of  love  sonnets  are  to  be  regarded 
as  addressed  to  Anne  Hathaway  during  courtship,  and  so  on — i3 
not  by  a  long  way  the  most  unreasonable  we  have  come  across. 
We  should  perhaps  be  grateful  that  Mr.  Godwin  has  given  us 
neither  tavern  scandal  nor  mystic  philosophy. 


THE  LAST  MEDITATIONS  OP  SAVONAROLA. 

Savonarola:  Meditations  on  Psalm  li.  and  part  of  Psalm  xxxi.  in 
Latin,  with  an  English  Translation.  By  E.  H.  Perowne,  D.D.,- 
Ma3ter  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.  10s.  6d.) — Prom  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  we  have  received  a  beautifully  got  up  new  edition  of  the 
“  Meditations  ”  Savonarola  wrote  while  awaiting  death  in  his 
prison  cell.  Breathing  the  spirit  of  the  most  exalted  devotion, 
these  documents  have  also  a  vein  of  natural  pathos  which  makes 
their  interest  as  intensely  human  as  it  is  religious.  The  texts 
upon  which  Savonarola  grafted  his  thoughts  were  the  Fifty- 
first,  and  part  of  the  Thirty-first,  Psalms, — the  one  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  contrition,  the  other  a  welcoming  of  solemn  Hope. 
After  the  Reformer’s  death,  the  papers  recording  his  soul’s  last 
communing  with  its  Maker  were  very  widely  circulated.  Dr. 
Perowne’s  introduction  tells  us  that  the  book  was  “  printed  in 
the  vernacular  for  the  consolation  of  prisoners  condemned  to 
death :  in  England  it  was  embodied  in  the  elementary  devotional 
works  called  ‘  Primers,’  first  in  the  Salisbury  Primer  of  1538, 
and  subsequently  in  that  of  1543,  which  is  known  as 
Henry  VIII.’s  Primer.”  Within  two  years  of  Savonarola’s  death 
twenty-one  editions  were  published,  and  translations  were  made 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  into  English,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the 
popularity  of  the  Treatises  was  on  the  wane,  and  they  became 
scarce.  The  present  edition  gives  the  Latin  text,  a  new  transla 
tion  by  Dr.  Perowne,  a  facsimile  page  of  the  manuscript  copy  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  an  introductory  essay 
by  the  translator.  A  touching  extract  from  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 
«  Makers  of  Florence,”  serving  as  frontispiece,  calls  up.  a  picture 
of  the  martyr  composing  in  his  cell :  “  With  the  right  hand 
which  had  been  spared  to  him  in  diabolical  mercy  that  he  might 
be  able  to  sign  the  false  papers  which  were  intended  to  cover 
him  with  ignominy,  he  still  had  it  in  his  power  to  leave  a  record 
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of  that  last  intercourse  with  his  ’Heavenly  Master  in  which  his 
stricken  soul  found  strength  and  comfort.”  How  sorely  stricken, 
and  how  tempted  to  despair  and  unfaithfulness,  his  own  words 
tell  us  best : — “  Heaviness  hath  besieged  me,  with  a  great  and 
strong  host  hath  hedged  me  in;  she  hath  oppressed  my  heart 
with  clamours  and  with  weapons,  day  and  night  she  ceaseth  not 
to  fight  against  me.  My  friends  are  in  her  camp  and  are  become 
mine  enemies.  Whatsoever  I  see,  whatsoever  I  hear,  they  bring 
the  banners  of  Heaviness.  The  memory  of  friends  saddens  me; 
the  remembrance  of  my  children  grieveth  me;  the  thought  of 
cloister  and  of  cell  tortures  me ;  when  I  think  upon  my  own 
studies  it  affects  me  with  sadness ;  the  consideration  of  my  sins 
weigheth  m6  down.”  And  then,  a  few  pages  later,  it  is  beautifully 
said  how,  while  the  temptation  to  apostasy  is  busy  with  his 
heart,  “  a  great  shout  ”  is  heard  in  the  camp  of  Heaviness,  and 
with  a  “  clashing  of  arms  ”  and  a  blast  of  trumpets  Hope 
"came  shining  with  divine  lustre,”  and,  “smiling,”  rebuked 
the  soldier  of  Christ.  “  When  I  heard  it,”  Savonarola  says, 
"  I  blushed  thereat.”  But  the  strain  of  consolation  is  too 
sacred  for  analysis  or  quotation  in  a  newspaper  notice. 


THE  ANTARCTIC  REGIONS. 

The  Antarctic  Regions.  By  Dr.  Karl  Fricker.  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  and  Co.  7s.  6d.) — The  Antarctic  never  can  have  the 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  Arctic ;  there  are  no  Eskimo,  nor  is 
animal  life  so  abundant;  yet  it  has  furnished  some  splendid 
instances  of  determined  audacity.  The  names  of  Cook,  Bellings¬ 
hausen,  Waddell,  Biscoe,  Wilkes,  Ross,  and  Dumont  d’Urville 
are  associated  with  terrific  storms  and  enormous  icebergs,  such 
storms  and  icebergs  as  Arctic  navigators  rarely  met  with.  More¬ 
over,  the  vessels  engaged  in  Antarctic  research  were  such  as  to 
take  the  student  back  to  the  days  of  Columbus  and  Drake. 
Biscoe  and  Waddell  had  a  brig  and  a  small  cutter  each  ;  Balleny 
only  a  schooner  and  cutter,  the  latter  having  a  tonnage  of  fifty  - 
four.  Biscoe,  the  seal-hunter,  did  more  for  Antarctic  exploration 
than  many  strictly  exploring  expeditions,  and  so  reduced  were 
his  crew  with  scurvy  that  he  was  compelled  to  sail  north  because 
there  were  only  three  officers,  a  seaman,  and  a  cabin  boy  to  work 
his  brig.  We  can  imagine  that  the  first  sight  of  the  great  ice 
barrier  must  have  impressed  these  intrepid  men  more  than  any 
Arctic  dangers.  Ross’s  account  of  it,  and  his  determined  attempt 
to  reach  the  Magnetic  Pole,  his  avoidance  of  mistakes,  his  admir¬ 
able  equipment,  and  his  triumphant  return  after  four  years  with 
all  his  crew  in  good  health  and  only  one  missing— the  quarter¬ 
master  of  the  ‘  Erebus,’  drowned  in  a  storm— surely  ranks  his 
voyage,  as  Dr.  Fricker  says,  “  as  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
brilliant  of  all  voyages  of  discovery.”  Yet  for  the  reason  we  have 
given,  Arctic  navigators  are  far  better  known.  Ross  in  his 
“  Travels  ”  neglects  too  much  the  human  element ;  nevertheless, 
he  was  the  beau-ideal  of  an  English  navigator.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Sonnenschein,  the  able  translator,  that  Dr.  Fricker’s 
interesting  and  able  review  of  Antarctic  research,  and  his  just 
discrimination  of  its  heroes,  will  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  desire  to  conquer  the  secrets  of  the  South  Pole.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  clever  and  suggestive. 


COMMERCE  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

Commerce  and  Christianity.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Social 
Horizon.”  (Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) — Christianity 
versus  the  competitive  principle  in  business,  such  is  our  author’s 
theme,  and  he  demonstrates  the  great  antagonism  between  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Christianity  and  the  struggle  for  wealth. 
He  declares  that  the  Church  is  powerless  to  improve  matters, 
and  that  it  only  views  the  question  now  with  a  sort  of  apathetic 
regret.  But,  says  our  author,  this  question — the  industrial 
problem— is  solving  itself,  and  the  taking  over  of  large  concerns 
by  public  bodies  already  points  the  way,  and  he  instances  the 
acquisition  of  the  tramways  by  the  County  Council.  This 
action,  he  says,  was  fraught  with  a  momentous  meaning, 
and  was,  in  fact,  changing  the  principle  of  the  enterprise 
from  anti-Christian  to  Christian,  though  no  one  realised  it. 
The  County  Council  placed  the  business  on  a  basis  towards 
which,  as  he  says,  the  commercial  forces  of  the  world  are 
impelling  all  businesses.  Now,  the  old  rules  were  disgrace¬ 
ful  and  inhuman,  and  the  Church  should  have  stepped  in 
and  protested,  though  truth  to  tell,  he  adds,  it  would  have  been 
little  use  if  they  had.  Does  he  advocate  the  Church  as  a  temporal 
Power  ?  “I  do  not  say  that  the  Church  is  bound  to  solve  it  [the 

problem],”  says  our  author,  “ . . the  thing  is  solving  itself ;  ” 

and  he  does  not  think  their  action  or  inaction  will  affect  the  final 
issue.  “  But,”  he  adds,  “  I  do  say  that  if  they  cannot,  they  must 
be  prepared  to  stand  aside  and  see  much  of  what  influence  still 
remains  to  them  pass  to  those  who  can.”  Our  author  (an 


awkward  phrase,  but  as  he  remains  anonymous  there  is  no  other) 
is  eloquent,  reasonable,  shows  restraint,  and  is  quite  reverential 
when  discussing  the  utterances  of  Christ;  and  there  are  passages, 
for  instance  in  “  The  Simple  Life,”  which  are  not  only  beautiful, 
but  lofty  in  tone.  His  contention  that  the  ultimate  end  of  com¬ 
petition  already  foreshows,  and  can  only  be,  the  Christian  ideal 
as  announced  by  our  Lord,  sounds  a  hopeful  note.  His  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  ultimate  coincidence  of  the  results  of  competition 
in  business,  i.e.,  co-operation,  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  divine  inspiration,  is  a 
striking  observation.  But  the  remark  he  makes  elsewhere  that 
Christianity  as  distinct  from  the  altruism  of  the  world  will  dis¬ 
appear  is  too  confident.  Altruism  is  only  an  emotion,  and  would 
be  non-existent  but  for  the  teaching,  the  duty,  the  restraint,  and 
the  final  hope  held  out  by  Christianity. 


IN  THE  ICE  WORLD  OF  HIMALAYA. 

In  the  Ice  World  of  Himalaya.  By  F.  B.  Workman  and  Dr.  W. 
H.  Workman.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
6s.) — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Workman  spent  the  two  summers  of  ’98  and 
’99  in  the  mountains.  During  the  first  they  followed  the  route 
through  Leh  as  far  as  the  Karakorum,  diverging  on  the  home- 
ward  journey  at  Kharbi  so  as  to  take  in  the  Rangdoon  Valley, 
the  Bhot  Kol  Pass,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Wardwan,  the 
valleys  and  their  magnificent  display  of  flowers  exciting  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  writers.  The  succeeding  year  furnished  the 
more  interesting  trip  through  Drosai,  Shigar,  Askole,  as  far  as 
the  Hispar  Pass.  Plenty  of  stiff  climbing  was  done  in  the 
region  of  the  Skoro  La  Glacier,  Mrs.  Workman  and  her 
husband  ascending  the  Siegfriedhorn  and  Bullock  Workman, 
these  and  the  subsequent  ascent  of  Koser  Gunge  being 
pioneer  ascents.  These  ascents  were  made  after  the  ener¬ 
getic  couple  had  traversed  the  famous  Biafo  Glacier.  Some 
beautiful  photographs  and  careful  descriptions  do  justice,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  done,  to  the  extraordinary  scenery  of  the  great  glacier. 
The  plates  giving  the  peak  and  lower  end  of  the  glacier,  the 
Walhalla  of  the  Biafo,  and  the  glacier  viewed  from  Ogre  Camp 
are  excellent  specimens  of  the  numerous  capital  photographs 
that  illustrate  the  work.  The  most  charming  reproduction  of  all, 
however,  is  the  summit  of  the  mountain  named  after  Mrs. 
Bullock  Workman,  a  smooth  white,  flanked  by  clouds.  The  name 
is  hideous,  but  the  honour  can  scarcely  be  grudged  to  the  pioneer 
lady-climber.  Of  the  drawings  we  must  select  that  of  Mount 
Meru,  one  of  the  Biafo  Mountains,  a  peak  admirably  adapted 
for  the  artist.  Besides  the  appreciation  of  scenery  and  the  tone 
of  cheerfulness  which  make  the  volume  such  pleasant  reading  of 
Himalayan  mountaineering,  readers  will  find  its  description  of 
the  trials  of  coolie  management  and  the  unavoidable  hardships 
of  mountain  travel  of  considerable  use  should  they  attempt  a 
similar  experience. 


LIFE  IN  LONDON. 

Life  in  London ;  or,  The  Hay  and  Night  Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn t 
Esq.,  and  his  Elegant  Friend,  Corinthian  Tom,  in  their  Rambles  and 
Sprees  through  the  Metropolis.  By  Pierce  Egan.  A  New  Edition. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.  3s.  6d.)r- It  is  probable  that  a  reprint  of  the 
music-hall  6ongs  popular  in  this  year  of  grace,  or  a  reissue  of  the 
humorous  articles  in  the  Sporting  Times,  might  have  an  interest 
for  our  great-grandchildren,  who  would  read  them  with  a  certain 
tolerance.  That  is  the  nearest  equivalent  we  can  think  of  for 
this  literature  of  Corinthian  Tom,  Bob  Logic,  and  all  the  other 
young  bloods  whom  most  of  us  know  vaguely  by  name  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Cruikshank’s  pictures.  Still,  on  re-reading,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  in  1821  this  really  was,  what  the 
preface  declares  it  to  have  been,  “the  most  popular  work  in 
British  literature,”  though  ten  years  ago  the  same  might  have 
been  said  of  Mr.  Jerome’s  “Three  Men  in  a  Boat.”  But  Mr. 
Jerome  really  has  humour  of  a  sort,  and  Pierce  Egan  has  nothing 
but  the  grossest  animal  spirits.  “Harry  Lorrequer”  told  the 
same  sort  of  stories,  rows  with  watchmen  and  the  rest  of  it,  and 
made  them  amusing ;  but  Lever  would  have  been  incapable  of 
Mr.  Egan’s  solemnity,  his  naive  capitals,  his  ingenuous  italics, 
his  monumental  snobbery.  The  account  of  Almack’s  is  funny, 
but  with  a  humour  that  is  purely  unconscious  ;  as  for  the  dedica¬ 
tion  to  George  IV.,  it  reads  like  exquisite  irony.  Those  who,  like 
Mr.  Henley,  find  a  full-blooded  joy  in  the  aroma  of  half -forgotten 
slang— a  fragrance  like  that  which  Jerry  sneezed  at  when  he 
went  to  “  sport  his  blunt  ”  on  the  monkey  ‘  Jacco  Maccacco  ’ 
among  the  “  tyke-boys  ”  at  the  Westminster  Pit — these  amateurs 
will  cherish  the  volume.  The  rest  will  hardly  care  for  a  curious 
and  overcoloured  account  of  the  somewhat  blackguardly  diver¬ 
sions  of  their  progenitors. 
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Cabot  Bibliography.  By  George  Parker  W inship.  (H.  Stevens, 
Son,  and  Stiles.  18s.  net.) — Mr.  Winship  has  prefixed  to  his 
bibliography  an  essay  on  the  lives  and  doings  of  the  two  Cabots. 
John  Cabot,  a  Genoese  by  birth,  but  by  adoption  an  Englishman, 
sailed  from  Bristol  in  May,  1497,  in  the  ‘  Matthew,’  touched 
American  land  somewhere  to  the  north  of  Halifax,  and  got  back 
to  Bristol  by  August  6th.  A  second  expedition,  on  an  important 
scale,  started  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  One  of  the  five 
vessels  composing  it  was  damaged  by  a  storm  and  came  back. 
What  happened  to  the  others  no  one  knows.  Sebastian,  son  of 
John,  started  for  Cathay  via  the  North  Pole  in  1508.  He  returned 
in  the  following  year.  He  made  other  attempts,  successful  and 
unsuccessful,  which  there  is  no  need  to  follow.  It  suffices  to  say 
that  his  life  is  full  of  interest  and  has  been  the  subject  of  no 
little  controversy.  The  bibliography  occupies  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pages  and  contains  three  times  as  many  items. 


Two  books  of  devotion  may  be  mentioned  together,  though 
representing  very  different  schools  of  Christian  thought.  These 
are  : — At  the  Feet  of  Jesus.  By  Madame  Cecilia.  (Burns  and 
Oates.  3s.  6d.) — There  is,  of  course,  something  that  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Koman  modes  of  devotion  in  the  book,  but  on  the  whole 

its  range  is  that  common  to  all  true  believers. - The  Golden 

Gate  of  Prayer.  By  J.  E.  Miller,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

3s.  6d.) — A  series  of  “Devotional  Studies  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.” - 

We  may  add  to  these  a  third  volume.  Prayer  and  Temptation,  by 
the  Eev.  William  Gresswell  (Longmans  and  Co.,  2s.  6d.),  contain¬ 
ing  five  practical  discourses  on  each  of  the  two  subjects  given  in 
the  title. 


In  the  Days  of  My  Youth.  With  an  Introduction  by  T.  P. 
O’Connor.  (C.  Arthur  Pearson.  7s.  fid.) — This  is  a  book  which 
we  describe  rather  than  criticise.  It  consists  of  thirty-four  auto¬ 
biographies,  or  fragments  of  autobiography,  which  have  appeared 
already,  we  think,  in  the  pages  of  a  popular  journal  which  takes 
the  “  personal  ”  for  its  peculiar  province.  The  stage  naturally 
has  the  largest  share.  Music  comes  next.  Literature  has  five 
representatives,  not  an  adequate  representation  as  to  quantity, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  quality.  In  art  there  are  three, 
and  in  politics  as  many,  while  there  are  seven  labelled  “  general.” 


J.  M.  DENT  AND  CO. 


FLORENCE. 

By  EDMUND  G.  GARDNER. 

With  Illustrations  by  Nelly  Erichsen  and  a  Map,  fcap.  8vo,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 

[Forming  a  volume  in  the  “  Mediaeval  Town  Series." 
The  SCOTSMAN  says  “  Mr.  Gardner  has  done  his  wort  admirably.  He  is  as 
well  instructed  as  he  is  sympathetic.  His  boot,  while  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
a  guide  to  the  city  and  its  treasures  and  associations,  is  also  genuine  literature.” 

OR.  HORTON’S  NEW  LIFE  OF 

TENNYSON. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HOLLY  TREE  &  THE 

SEVEN  POOR  TRAVELLERS. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  Photogravure  and  Text  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock. 

Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


The  OUTLOOK  says:— “An  achievement  in  publishing.  A  charming  gift-book.” 

MR.  CANTON’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

THE 

TRUE  ANNALS  OF  FAIRYLAND. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  CANTON. 

PART  I. 

THE  REBGN  OF  KING  HERLA. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Title-page  in  Colours  and  about  150  Illustrations  by 
Charles  Robinson.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d.  net. 
LITERATURE  says “  It  contains  the  iridescent  fairy  lights  of  the  rainbow, 
Dut  they  illuminate  a  somewhat  more  substantial  foundation  than  is  generally 
found  in  this  class  of  book.” 


THE  ADVENTURES 

OF  ODYSSEUS. 

TOLD  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  F.  S.  MARVIN,  R.  J.  G.  MAYOR,  &  F.  M.  STAWELL. 

With  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.  5s.  net. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  will  he  sent  on  application. 

J.  M.  DENT  and  CO„  29  and  30  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  INIMITABLE  Mrs.  MASSING- 

HAM  :  a  Romance  of  Botany  Bay,  by 
HERBERT  COMPTON,  is  nobu  ready.  Crown 
8uo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

GEORGE  /?.  S/MS’S  New  Booh, 

THE  SMALL-PART  LADY,  &c., 

is  now  ready.  Crown  8uo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

New  6s.  Novels. 

“AS  A  WATCH  IN  THE  NIGHT’’:  a 

Drama  of  Waking  and  Dream.  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 

THE  FOURTH  GENERATION.  By  Walter 

Besant,  Author  of  “  The  Orange  Girl,”  <tc.  SECOND  EDITION. 

“As  interesting  as  a  fairy  tale.”— Times. 

“The  old  recluse  is  a  very  powerful  study,  and  his  great-grandson's  sudden 
baptism  of  trouble  is  described  as  only  a  master  of  the  art  could  describe  it. . .. 
This  profoundly  interesting  story.”— London  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  MAN  THAT  CORRUPTED  HADLEY- 

BURG,  &c.  By  Mark  Twain.  SECOND  EDITION. 

“‘The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg’  is  a  clever  but  terribly  biting  and 
pathetic  piece  of  satire.” — Manchester  City  News. 

“  Shows  Mark  Twain  at  his  very  best.”— Black  and  White. 

AS  LUCK  WOULD  HAVE  IT.  By  William 

AVestall,  Author  of  “  With  the  Red  Eagle,”  &c. 

“  A  novel  in  which  a  well-constructed  plot  and  well-conceived  characters  are 
well  wrought  out.”— Guardian. 

"A  capital  book,  pleasantly  written,  and  never  dull.”— Sf.  James's  Gazette. 

PHILIP  WIN  WOOD.  By  R.  Neilson  Stephens. 

With  6  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  D.  Hamilton. 

“  A  most  entertaining  book  ."—Daily  Graphic. 

“The  author  has  selecfed  a  very  interesting  period,  concerning  which  but  little 

has  been  written _ There  is  some  good  reading  in  ‘  Philip  Winwood.’  "—Pilot. 

“A  bright  and  spirited  story.... The  plot  is  ingenious  and  maintains  its 
interest  unflagging  to  the  end.”— Bookman. 

THE  BAG  OF  DIAMONDS,  and  Three  Bits  of 

Paste.  By  George  Manville  Fenn. 

“  Highly  sensational,  without  passing  the  bounds  of  probability,  and  written  in 
a  very  breezy  style,  ‘  The  Bag  of  Diamonds  ’  is  an  exceptionally  good  story.” 

—Lloyd's  News. 

“All  highly  sensational,  and  all  excellently  told.”— Scotsman. 

IN  A  CATHEDRAL  CITY.  By  Bertha  Thomas. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

“  This  excellent  story  will  be  welcomed  in  a  new  edition.  It  is  good  through¬ 
out;  but  the  character  and  career  of  Leonard  the  musician  deserve  special 
praise.  Seldom  has  the  artist  Dature  been  more  shrewdly  analysed.”— Bookman. 

“A  pretty  story _ There  is  some  very  charming  work  in  Miss  Thomas’s 

volume.” — Atheneeum. 

New  3s.  @d.  Books. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TYLER  TAT- 

LOCK,  Private  Detective.  By  Dick  Donovan. 

“  The  volume  is  good  from  end  to  end— full  of  fresh,  well- written,  and  entertain¬ 
ing  matter.” — Scotsman. 

A  SUGAR  PRINCESS.  By  Albert  Ross. 

“  The  plot  is  interesting,  and  there  is  a  breezy  freshness  about  the  book  which 
entices  the  reader  onwards.  The  background  is  full  of  charm.  ''—Literary  World. 
“  A  bright  and  lively  story,  with  plenty  of  roving  adventure  in  it.”— Lloyd’s  News. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  PLASSANS.  By 

Emile  Zola.  Edited  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 

“The  story  is  one  of  unmistakable  power.” — Literary  World. 

THE  ‘PRETTY  POLLY’:  a  Voyage  of  Incident. 

By  W.  Clark  Russell.  With  12  Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

“  It  is  a  wonderfully  graphic  picture  of  what  is  called  in  songs  1  a  life  on  the 
ocean  wave.’  ''—Daily  News. 

“  As  thoroughly  enjoyable  as  any  sea-loving  lad  can  wish  for.” 

—Glasgow  Herald, 


HANDLEY  CROSS;  or,  Mr.  Jorrocks’s  Hunt. 

By  Robert  S.  Surtees.  With  79  Illustrations  by  John  Leech.  A 
NEW  EDITION.  Post  8 vo,  cloth,  2s. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.  By 

Charles  Reade.  (A  LARGE  TYPE,  FINE-PAPER  EDITION.)  Pott 
Svo,  cloth,  2s.  net ;  polished  leather,  3s.  net. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  ANNUAL  FOR  1900. 

THE  STRANGE  EXPERIENCES  OF  MR, 

VERSCHOYLE.  Told  by  Himself,  and  Edited  by  T.  W.  Speight.  Demy 
Svo,  Is. 

LONDON  MEMORIES:  Social,  Historical,  and 

Topographical.  By  C.  W.  Heckethorn,  Author  of  “  London  Souvenirs,”  &C. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


London  :  CHATTO  and  WINDUS,  111  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.0. 
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PERIODS  of  EUROPE  AN  HISTORY  OXFORD  CHURCH  TEXT  BOOKS 


General  Editor,  ARTHUR  HASSALL,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  With  Maps,  crown  8vo. 


Period  1.— The  Dark  Ages,  476-918. 

By  C.  W.  C.  OMAN,  M.A.,  Deputy  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  7s.  6d. 

Period  2.— The  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  918-1273. 

By  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  at  the  Owens  College,  Victoria 
University,  Manchester.  7s.  6d. 

Period  3.— The  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1272-1494. 

By  R.  LODGE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

[In  January ,  1901. 

Period  4.— Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1494-1598. 

By  A.  H.  JOHNSON,  M.A.,  Historical  Lecturer  to  Merton,  Trinity,  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Colleges,  Oxford.  7s.  6d. 

Period  5.— The  Ascendancy  of  France,  1598-1715. 

By  H.  O.  WAKEMAN,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford.  6s. 

Period  6.— The  Balance  of  Power,  1715-1789. 

By  A.  HASSALL,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  6s. 

Period  7.— Revolutionary  Europe,  1789-1815. 

By  H.  MORSE  STEPHENS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  U.S.A.  6s. 

Period  8.— Modern  Europe,  from  1815. 

By  W.  ALISON  PHILLIPS,  M.A.,  formerly  Senior  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.  [Tu  the  press. 


VENICE. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Republic. 

By  HORATIO  F.  BROWN,  Author  of  “Life  on  the  Lagoons.” 
Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  with  Maps,  16s. 

LIFE  ON  THE  LAGOONS. 

By  HORATIO  F.  BROWN,  Author  of  “Venice  :  an  Historical 
Sketch.”  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

ART  AND  LIFE  AND  THE  BUILD- 

ING  AND  DECORATION  OF  CITIES: 

Arts  and  Crafts  Lectures. 

By  T.  J.  COBDEN  SANDERSON,  W.  R.  LETHABY,  WALTER 
CRANE,  REGINALD  BLOMFIELD,  HALSEY  RICARDO, 
Members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ART  TEACHING  OF  JOHN 

RUSKIN.  By  W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD,  M.A. 

Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Original  Edition  may  also  be  had,  7s.  6d. 

“  To  those  who  would  wish  to  know  something  of  the  character  and  tendency  of 
P.uskin’s  works,  Mr.  Collingwood’s  excellent  handbook  may  be  strongly  com¬ 
mended.  It  displays  a  most  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  great  master’s  writings, 
and  is,  moreover,  rhythmatised  with  admirable  care  and  ability.”— Studio. 

A  PARADISE  OF  ENGLISH 

POETRY.  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A., 
Preacher  at  Gray’s  Inn  Chapel,  and  Clark  Lecturer  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition,  small  fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

Contents  : — Love — Home  Affections  and  Friendship — Man — 
Patriotism — Art — Romance — Nature  —  Pastorals — Death — Religion 
— Notes — Index  of  Writers — Index  of  First  Lines. 

“  A  very  skilful  selection,  and  eminently  worthy  of  its  name....  Will  commend 
hself  to  all  true  lovers  of  English  poetry.”— Times. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE 

HEBREWS. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  SAYCE,  Professor  of  Assyriology  at  Oxford  ; 
Author  of  “  The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews  and  Herodotus.” 

Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

SOUVENIRS  OF  CRANFORD 

AND  OTHER  SKETCHES. 

By  BEATRIX  L.  TOLLEMACHE  (Hon.  Mrs.  Lionel  Tolle- 
mache).  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

Contents  : — Cranford  Souvenirs — Should  Auld  Acquaintance  be 
Forgot  ? — The  Naval  Chaplain — Sunset — An  Alpine  Quarterdeck — 
Charles  Victor  de  Bonstetten — A  Glimpse  of  Mediaeval  Life — The 
Childhood  of  Georges  Sand — A  Fable  on  Home  Rule — A  Fable  : 
the  Chimney-pot — A  Fable  on  Censoriousness — The  Trees  of  the 
Forest — An  Eighteenth-Century  Ruskin. 

“  Will  be  read  with  delight  by  all  the  cult  of  Mrs.  Gaskell.”— Scotsman. 

“  This  is  a  charming  collection  of  essays  and  sketches,  which  says  much  for  the 
writer’s  culture  and  taste,  and  especially  for  her  intimate  acquaintance  with  some 
neglected  by-paths  of  literature,  both  British  and  French ....  Altogether,  this 
book  is  very  delightful  reading.”— Glasgow  Herald. 


Fcap.  8 vo,  Is.  each. 

The  Reformation  in  Great  Britain. 

By  H.  O.  WAKEMAN,  M.A.,  la,te  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  and 
the  Rev.  LEIGHTON  PULLAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford^ 

The  Text  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  the  Rev.  K.  LAKE,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford. 

Outlines  of  Old  Testament  Theology. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  F.  BURNEY,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford. 

An  Elementary  History  of  the  Church  in  Great  Britain. 

By  WILLIAM  HOLDEN  HUTTON,  B.D. 

The  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  MAUDE,  M.A.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Albans. 

The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  2  vols. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  J.  KIDD,  B.D.,  Keble  College,  Oxfox-d. 

Vol.  I.— History  and  Explanation  of  Articles  I. -VIII. 

Vol.  II.— Explanation  of  Articles  IX.-XXXIX. 

May  also  be  had  in  1  vol.,  2s. 

Early  Christian  Doctrine. 

By  the  Rev.  LEIGHTON  PULLAN,  M.A 

The  Hebrew  Prophets. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  L.  0TTLEY,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Winterbourne  Bassett.1 
A  List  of  the  Oxford  Church  Text  Books  can  be  had 
on  application. 

TEXT  BOOKS  ON  THE  PRAYER 

BOOK.  For  the  Use  of  Candidates  at  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local  Examinations,  and  others. 

By  the  Rev.  SEPTIMUS  BUSS,  LL.B.,  Rector  of  St.  Anne 
and  St.  Agnes,  Gresham  Street.  Crown  8vo. 

The  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Litany.  Is. 

The  Offices  for  Holy  Communion,  Baptism,  and  Con¬ 
firmation.  Is. 

The  Church  Catechism.  Is.  6d. 

The  Three  Creeds.  Is.  6d 

“  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  useful  little  book.  It  ought  to  be  of  great 
value  for  an  intelligent  teaching  of  the  Prayer-book.”— The  Bishop  of  London. 

“  Many  thanks  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  excellent  book,  which  I  think 
well  calculated  for  its  object.” — Archdeacon  Sinclair. 

“  The  book  is  one  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  to  the  ordinary  reader  from 
first  to  last.  Its  arrangement  is  such  that  the  student  finds  his  points  ready  to 
hand,  and  interestingly  set  out.” — School  Guardian. 

“  Has  the  merits  of  conciseness  and  clearness.”—  School  World. 

“  All  the  important  dates  and  facts  are  mentioned.  A  knowledge  of  all  that  is 
so  clearly  set  forth  by  the  author  would  greatly  aid  the  proper  understanding  and 
appi’eciation  of  the  Prayer-book.” — Church  Review. 

“  An  excellent  introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Prayer-book.  Mr.  Buss 
keeps  the  historical  value  of  the  English  Liturgy  well  in  view.” 

—Educational  Times. 

THE  MINOR  FESTIVALS 

OF  THE  ANGLICAN  CALENDAR. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  SPARROW  SIMPSON,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
St.  Mark’s,  Regent’s  Park.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

\_In  December. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

By  the  Rev.  LEIGHTON  PULLAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  Pf  St.  John’s 
College,  and  Lecturer  in  Theology  at  St.  John’s,  Oriel,  and 
Queen’s  Colleges,  Oxford.  Crown  8yo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

[. In  the  press. 

HAPPY  SUFFERING  (LA  BONNE 

SOUFFRANCE).  By  FRANCOIS  COPPEE. 

Translated  by  CATHERINE  M.  WELBY. 

With  a  Preface  by  W.  H.  HUTTON,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford  ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  \Just  published. 

FIVE  GREAT  OXFORD  LEADERS  : 

KEBLE,  NEWMAN,  PUSEY,  LIDDON,  and 
CHURCH. 

By  the  Rev.  AUG.  B,  DONALDSON,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary 
and  Precentor  of  Truro.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  ESSAYS, 

LECTURES.  ARTICLES,  BOOKS,  SPEECHES, 
AND  LETTERS.  With  Hints  on  Writing  for  the  Press. 
By  EUSTACE  H.  MILES,  M.A.,  Formerly  Scholar  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

“This  is  likely  to  be  a  useful  book.”— Spectator. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Art  and  Belles-Lettres. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 

By  Sir  WALTER  ARMSTRONG.  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland. 

With  TO  Photogravures  and  6  Lithographs  in  Colour.  An  Edition  limited  to  1,000  Copies  for  Sale  in  Great  Britain.  Imperial  4to,  gilt  top,  £3  5s.  net.  [Next  week,. 
Also  110  copies  with  Duplicate  Set  of  the  Photogravures  on  India  Paper  in  Portfolio,  £10  10s.  net. ;  all  sold. 

***  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  has  produced  a  volume  in  which  Sir  Joshua’s  life  is  sketched  in  sufficient,  though  bjT  no  means  exhaustive  detail,  more  attention  being 
paid  to  the  characteristics  of  the  man  himself  than  to  the  more  or  less  accidental  events  in  which  he  was  concerned.  To  this  he  has  added  a  careful  estimate  of  his 
artand  of  his  influence  both  on  the  English  school  and  on  modern  painting  in  general.  In  selecting  pictures  for  reproduction,  care  has  been  taken  to  choose  those  which 
most  fully  illustrate  his  development,  and  to  prefer,  where  possible,  less  known  and  less  readily  accessible  examples  to  those  in  public  galleries. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. -UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  ENGLISH  ART.  With  62 

10  Lithographs  in  Colours,  £5  5s.  net.  Only  75  copies  of  this  magnificent  work  remain. 

Dedicated  to  H.li.E.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

HANS  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES. 

A  New  Translation  from  the  Danish  Original  by  H.  L.  BRADKSTAD.  With  an  Introduction  by  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

With  240  Wood  Engravings  by  HANS  TEGNER.  2  vols.,  10s.  net  each  ;  or  1  vol.,  £1  net. 

Black  and  White.— “  This  beautiful  edition  has  an  especial  attraction  for  lovers  of  art.  The  wonderful  drawings  have  been  rendered  with  such  exquisite  grace  and 
fidelity  that  the  eye  is  delighted  with  each  separate  page.  Not  a  single  block  in  the  two  marvellous  volumes  can  be  found  fault  with.  The  pictures  are  pictures  for 
old  and  young,  quite  as  much  as  the  letterpress.” 


Photogravures  and 


CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE. 

in  Colours,  £2  2s.  net. 


By  W ILLIAM  N icholson.  A  Portfolio  of  1 6  Pastels  reproduced 


Thp  Pall  Mall  Gazette “  Unquestionably  Mr.  Nicholson's  masterpiece.  A  wonderful  series  of  drawings.” 


POMPEI :  the  City,  its  Life  and  Art. 

An  Artistic  Survey  of  Archaeological  Achievements.  By  PIERRE  GUSMAN. 
Translated  by  FLORENCE  SIMMONDS  and  M.  JOURDAIN.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  MAX  COLLIGNON.  With  500  Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12 
Coloured  Plates,  1  voi.,  36s.  net. 

The  Daily  News.—"  This  volume  is  at  once  for  the  library  and  for  the  drawing¬ 
room,  for  the  antiquarian,  who  will  find  its  pages  full  of  research  and  information, 
and  for  the  less  serious  reader  who  may  have  memories  of  a  visit  to  Pompei.” 


ROMAN  ART: 


Some  of  its  Principles  and  their  Application  to  Early  Christian 

Painting. 

By  FRANZ  WICKHOFF. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  ARTHUR  STRONG,  LL.D. 

With  14  Plates  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations,  1  vol.,  £1  I6s.  net. 

The -Academy.—  ' This  splendidly  illustrated  volume  has  a  critical  importance 
which  such  works  occasionally  lack.  Professor  Wickboff  expounds  his  thesis  with 
all  the  strength  given  by  an  admirable  equipment,  both  in  archaeology  and 
aesthetics.” 


A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE.  By  Henry  James.  With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full- 

page  Engravings,  and  40  Illustrations  in  the  text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL.  1  vol.,  10s.  net..  Also. a  Limited  Edition  on 
Japanese  Paper,  with  Photogravures  on  India  Paper  mounted  on  Japanese,  £2  net. 

The  Momi  ny  Post. — “  We  must  be  Philistines  indeed  if  we  do  not  find  many  things  to  delight  us  ih  these  .daintily  penned  pages,  wherein  the  observation  of  a, 
cultivated  eye  is  brought  to  bear  on  scenes  which  have  witnessed  as  much  history  as  almost  any  regions  of  equal  extent.” 

THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE.  By  Charles  Whibley.  1  vol.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Athenaeum.— “  Of  the  art  of  historical  portraiture  Mr.  Whibley  is  a  master.  A  dozen  pages  and  his  personages  stand  in  their  habit  as  they  lived.” 

Travel. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST:  Siberia-China-Japan. 

From  the  French  of  PIERRE  LEROY-BEAULIEU.  Translated  by  RICHARD  DAVEY.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  HENRY  NORMAN.  1  vol.,  6s. 

The  Scotsman. — “ Of  all  the  hosts  of  books  on  the  question  of  the  FarjEast,  there  is  none  that  will  better  repay.perusal  than  this.  It  is  accurate  and  up-to-date, 
compact,  lucid.” 

.  THROUGH  THE  FIRST  ANTARCTIC 

NIGHT  :  a  Narrative  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  1898-3,  to  the  South  Pole. 
By  FREDERICK  A.  COOK,  Surgeon  and  Anthropologist  to  the  Expedition. 
With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  over  100  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and 
Drawings.  1  vol.,  £1  net. 


THE  REAL  FOUNDER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL,  HUNTER 

AND  EXPLORER  :  the  Story  of  his  Life.  With  Certain  Correspondence 
and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  David  Livingstone,  hitherto  un¬ 
published.  By  his  Son,  W.  EDWARD  OSWELL.  With  an  Introduction  by 
FRANCIS  GALTON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits, 
Maps,  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 


MR.  PINERO’S  GREAT  PLAY. 

THE  GAY  LORD  QUEX.  By  Arthur  W.  Pinero.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  paper,  Is.  6d.  Also  a 

Limited  Edition  on  Hand-made  Paper,  with  new  Portrait  of  the  Author,  10s.  net. 

PHILOLOGY. 

SEMANTICS— THE  SCIENCE  OF  MEANING.  From  the  French  of  M.  Breal.  Translated 

by  Mrs.  HENRY  CUST.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  J.  P.  POSTGATE.  1  vol., 7s.  6d.  net. 


New  Novels  and  Stories  0 — In  One  Volume ,  6s.  each. 

,  MRS.  STEEL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.— "'So  one,  not  even  the  Kipling  of  an  earlier  day,  quite  does  for  India  what  Mrs.  Steel  does.  She  sees  Indian  life  steadily,  and  sees  it  whole 
with  a  vision  that  is  truthful,  sympathetic.  Such  is  the  wealth  of  her  observation  that  her  page  is  rich  with  colour  as  an  Eastern  bazaar,  and  fragrant  as  a  basket  of 
quinces.”  ‘  , 

MR.  ZANGWILL’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH.  By  I  .  Zangwill. 

The  Standard.— “The  book  is  crammed  full  of  striking  characterisation  of  all  sorts,  and  of  writing  that  carries  one  away  with  sheer  cleverness.  Mr.  Zangwill 
has  written  a  remarkable  book  that  will  greatly  enhance  his  reputation.” 

MR.  GILBERT  PARKER’S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 

The  Times. — “Not  even  in  ‘  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty  ’  does  Mr.  Parker  suggest  such  an  impression  of  his  strength  as  in  the  story  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book. 
Strong  and  yet  natural  situations  follow  in  rapid  succession.  In  Madelinette  Mr.  Parker  has  idealised  the  noblest  of  women.” 

THE  FLAME  OF  LIFE. 

By  GABRIELE  D'ANNUNZIO. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.— "  A  work  of  genius,  unique,  astounding.  There  are 
passages  thatsweep  one  headlong,  and  the  whole  leaves  an  indelible  impression.” 

THE  LADY  OF  DREAMS. 

By  UNA  L.  SILBERRAD,  Author  of  “  The  Enchanter.” 

THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS. 

By  GERTRUDE  DIX. 

The  Daily  Mail:—  “  A  brave  book,  instinct  witli  the  life  that  touches  ns  at  every 
point,  wise  with  the  wisdom  and  charity  of  observation  and  experience.” 


THE  EAGLE’S  HEART. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

The  Athenaum..—".  Mr.  Garland's  work  is  always  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  thi3 
story  is  full  of  his  characteristic  energy.  He  makes  one  share  with  delight  in  the 
irresistible  fascination  of  wild  life  in  the  Far  West.” 

THE  STORY  OF  RONALD  KESTREL. 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON. 

The  Scotsman.—"  A  clever  and  interesting  story,  written  with  a  healthy 
purpose  and  in  a  happy  vein.” 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


MUCH  alarm  was  spread  through  Europe  on  Thursday  by 
the  receipt  of  an  official  notice  that  the  Czar,  who  is  at 
Livadia,  has  been  attacked  by  typhoid.  The  symptoms  up  to 
Thursday  were  declared  to  be  favourable,  but  men  cannot 
help  remembering  with  apprehension  that  daily  bulletins  are 
never  issued  about  Kings  till  doctors  are  alarmed  at  their 
responsibility,  and  that  members  of  the  Romanoff  family, 
though  healthy  in  other  ways,  seldom  show  much  power  of 
recuperation.  The  alarm  is  therefore  general,  for  Nicholas  II. 
13  everywhere  felt  to  be  a  bulwark  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Not  only  was  he  the  author  of  the  Conference  at  the  Hague 
called  to  promote  peace,  hut  he  has  steadily  kept  the  peace 
in  spite  of  much  pressure  towards  a  contrary  policy.  In 
Russia  itself  the  tension  of  feeling  is  even  greater,  for  an  un¬ 
happy  termination  to  the  Czar’s  illness  might  grievously 
complicate  the  question  of  the  succession.  The  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  who  has  instantly  left  Denmark  for  Russia,  is  at 
present  the  heir;  but  if  the  Empress,  as  is  possible,  bears  a 
son,  there  would  be  a  long  Regency,  which  is  hardly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Czardom.  Full  authorityacan  be  transferred 
to  a  Regent,  but  not  the  sacrosanct  character  which  “good 
Russians  ”  attribute  to  their  Sovei’eign. 


Boers,  and  possibly  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  make 
the  two  Republics  pay  for  their  own  subjugation.  Each  of 
these  subjects  allows  of  long  debate,  on  each  there  are  many 
opinions,  and  about  each  jarring  factions  are  inclined  to  be 
unusually  fierce.  If  Parliament  rises  before  the  23rd  we  shall 
be  surprised. 

By  the  appointment  cf  Mr.  Hanbury  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  reconstructed  Cabinet  is  now  complete  as 
follows : — 


Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Privy  Seal... 
Lord  Chancellor... 

Lord  President  of  the  Council 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Home  Secretai-y . 

Foreign  Secretary  ... 

Colonial  Secretary 
Secretary  for  War  ... 

Secretary  for  India 
Secretary  for  Scotland  ... 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
President  of  Local  Government  Board 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
Works  and  Public  Buildings . 


Lord  Salisbury. 

Lord  Halsbury. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Sir  M,  Hicks-Beach. 

Mr.  Kitchie. 

Lord  Lansdowne. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Brodrick. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 
Lord  Selborne. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Lord  Cadogan. 

Lord  Ashbourne. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

Lord  James  of  Hereford. 
Mr.  Walter  Long. 

Mr.  Hanbury. 

Mr.  Akers  Douglas. 


The  Government  have  decided  on  a  winter  Session.  To 
the  surprise  even  of  officials,  it  was  announced  on  Tuesday 
that  Parliament  would  assemble  on  December  3rd  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  The  motive  is  understood  to  be  the 
necessity  for  more  money,  the  war  having  lasted  longer  than 
was  expected,  and  the  cost  of  bringing  hack  the  troops  being 
very  great.  Operations  in  China,  too,  have  already  cost  three 
millions, — a  peremptory  claim,  as  the  Government  of  India 
cannot  afford  to  stand  long  out  of  its  advances.  It  is  hoped 
that  business  will  be  confined  to  the  money  votes,  and  that  the 
Session  will  be  short ;  but  Parliament,  once  assembled,  rules 
the  Ministry,  and  we  give  elsewhere  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Session  may  be  lively.  The  Queen’s  Speech  may  be 
short,  and  efforts  may  be  made  to  avoid  debate  on  the  Address, 
but  the  right  of  Parliament  to  air  its  grievances  before  money 
is  voted  is  indisputable,  and  the  Opposition  think  they  have 
plenty  to  air.  They  will  condemn  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
war  and  the  swerve  towards  severity  in  the  treatment  of  the 


It  is  said  that  Lord  Londonderry,  the  Postmaster-General,  is 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  m  which  case  the  number  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  will  be  raised  to  twenty.  The  inevitable 
result  of  this  increase  in  numbers  will  be  to  confirm  the 
power  of  the  inner  Cabinet,  which  is  in  itself  a  grave  con¬ 
stitutional  innovation. 

Negotiations  in  China  have  advanced  one  step.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  have  agreed  upon  terms, 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  Empress-Regent  in  a  conjoint 
Note.  They  are  substantially  the  terms  proposed  by 
M.  Delcasse,  and  the  pith  of  them  is  that  eleven  of  the  great 
Princes,  Mandarins,  and  generals  who  counselled  the  recent 
outrages  shall  suffer  death  ;  that  an  indemnity  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Powers  and  to  those  foreigners  who  have  suffered  ; 
that  officials  who  do  not  prevent  outrages  shall  in  future  be 
dismissed ;  that  the  Legation  quarter  in  the  capital  shall  be 
fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  European  soldiers ;  that  all  forts 
on  the  coast  of  Chihli  shall  be  razed  ;  that  the  import  of  arms 
and  ammunition  shall  be  prohibited  ;  and  that  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  shall  be  replaced  by  a  responsible  Foreign  Minister. 
There  are  no  territorial  cessions  demanded,  no  further 
immunities  for  trade,  and  no  changes  in  the  general  scheme 
of  government  in  China.  The  obvious  intention  is,  when 
justice  is  once  satisfied,  to  refrain  from  any  stipulation  which 
would  involve  either  a  European  supervision  of  China 
or  a  European  partition.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Chinese 
Government  will  treat  upon  this  basis,  but  that  is,  of  course, 
only  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  in  Pekin.  The  Empress  has 
still  to  be  heard  from. 

The  test  question  is,  of  coarse,  the  execution  of  the  guilty 
Mandarins.  If  that  is  granted,  there  may  be  peace  with 
China  for  years,  every  great  official  dreading  the  consequences 
of  outrage;  if  it  is  not  granted,  every  Chinaman  will  consider, 
with  justice,  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  defied  and 
beaten  Europe,  and  that  barbarians  may  be  murdered  with 
impunity.  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  most  improbable  that  the 
demand  will  be  conceded.  It  threatens  the  present  safety 
and  future  consequence  of  all  the  grandees  of  China,  and 
they  will  resist  like  a  corporation.  They  profess  already  to 
be  “shocked”  by  the  execution  of  the  acting  Viceroy  of 
Chihli,  who  either  ordered  or  sanctioned  the  horrible  mas¬ 
sacre  at  Pao-ting-fu,  and  they  threaten  the  wrath  of  all 
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China,  first  became  be  was  so  high  an  official,  and  secondly 
because  he  was  executed  while  negotiations  were  going  on. 
The  truth  is,  Li  Hung  Chang  and  the  rest  are  both  ex¬ 
asperated  and  frightened  to  find  that  the  Allies  are  in  earnest 
and  cannot  be  bought  off  by  any  amount  of  blood-money. 
The  Empress  having  sanctioned  all  the  outrages,  can  hardly 
turn  on  the  ministers  of  her  will  without  personal  danger, 
and  for  a  time  at  least  the  resistance  will  continue.  The 
rebellion  in  the  South  seems  to  be  dying  away,  and  the  Court 
is  now  pressed  only  by  the  distant  foreigners.  If  any  attack 
is  threatened  on  Sian,  it  will,  it  announces,  retreat  still 
farther  to  the  capital  of  Szechuan. 


The  Intelligence  Departments  of  the  different  countries 
concerned  have  hitherto  failed  woefully  as  regards  China. 
We  wonder  if  any  of  them  are  repairing  that  fault  by 
obtaining  information  as  to  what  is  really  going  on  in  Sian 
in  the  Imperial  circle.  Such  information  would  be  really 
valuable,  and  it  ought  to  be  obtainable  for  money.  Hundreds 
of  eunuchs,  chamberlain  officers  of  the  guard,  and  other 
persons  who  value  taels,  must  know  pretty  accurately  what 
is  occurring.  At  present  we  get  nothing  but  rumours, 
rumours  that  the  Emperor  is  a  prisoner,  rumours  that  the 
Empress  is  dead,  rumours  that  the  Court  contemplate  a 
further  flight,  rumours  that  Prince  Tuan  and  his  ally, 
General  Tung,  fearing  for  their  heads,  have  broken  out  in 
rebellion.  Any  one  of  those  rumours  would,  if  true,  have 
important  consequences,  but  the  Powers  seem  to  be  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  the  Chinese  public,  which  never  sticks  to  the 
same  story  for  a  week  together.  The  drift  of  the  rumours 
just  now  is  that  the  reactionary  party  is  dissatisfied  or 
suspicious  and  is  threatening  the  Empress ;  and  though  this 
drift  may  be  the  result  of  guessing  rather  than  information, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  Emperor  and  Empress  were 
both  deposed,  Prince  Tuan,  as  father  of  the  recognised  heir, 
would  be  the  legal  master  of  China.  The  Daily  News  of  Friday 
publishes  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  Evan  Morgan,  which  is 
the  only  first-hand  information  we  have  yet  received  from  the 
new  capital.  Mr.  Morgan  has  some  interesting  things  to  tell 
about  Sian,  and  he  gives  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Court  will  not  remain  there  long.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  before  the  crisis  reached  its  height. 

Lord  Roberts’s  further  despatches  show  that  the  credit  of 
the  successful  but  severe  engagement  near  Bothaville,  briefly 
mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  was  chiefly  due  to  that  “  gallant 
and  capable  cavalry  leader,’’  Colonel  Le  Gallais,  who  un¬ 
happily  was  among  the  killed.  Eight  guns  were  captured, 
the  prisoners  including  ex-President  Steyn’s  secretary,  and 
among  the  dead  was  “  the  Boer  doctor  with  a  Red  Cross  on 
his  arm,  rifle  in  hand,  and  bandolier  half  emptied.”  General 
Smith-Dorrien’s  operations  between  Belfast  and  the  Komati 
River  were  remarkable  for  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles,  Dragoons,  and  artillery. 
During  one  engagement,  in  which  the  Boers  charged  the 
rearguard  to  within  seventy  yards  of  it,  the  following  curious 
incident  occurred.  Sixteen  Canadians  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Boers,  who  treated  them  kindly,  and  released  them 
after  removing  their  own  dead  and  wounded,  “during  which 
operation  the  Canadians  were  made  to  lie  on  their  faces  in 
order  that  they  might  not  see  how  heavily  the  Boers  had 
suffered.”  It  appears  that  two  of  the  Boer  generals  were 
killed  on  this  occasion.  A  successful  engagement  has  also 
been  fought  by  General  F.  Kitchener  in  the  Lydenburg 
district,  and  Lord  Methuen  has  captured  a  pom-pom.  Mean¬ 
time  Mr.  Kruger  has  arrived  at  Suez  in  good  health,  and  the 
preparations  for  his  reception  in  France  continue,  the  less 
violent  amongst  his  admirers  suggesting  as  a  compromise  that 
while  there  should  be  as  much  “Long  live  Kruger”  as 
possible,  there  should  be  no  cries  of  “  Down  with  England.” 

The  German  Reichstag  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  the  14th 
inst.,  in  a  speech  by  the  Emperor,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
defend  his  conduct  in  sending  an  expedition  to  China  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  representatives.  His  pleas 
are  that  the  occasion  was  urgent,  and  that  the  expense  was 
too  uncertain  to  allow  of  an  official  estimate.  The  federated 
Governments  of  the  Empire  were,  however,  fully  consenting 
parties  to  the  enterprise.  The  German  public  is  by  no  means 
contented  with  this  explanation,  even  loyalists  remarking 


that  as  the  Emperor  expresses  confidence  in  the  support  of 
his  people,  to  summon  their  representatives  would  have 
caused  little  delay.  The  dissatisfaction  is  not  decreased  by 
an  official  admission  that  150,000,000  marks  (£7,500,000)  have 
already  been  expended,  and  by  a  widespread  belief  that 
neither  the  Emperor  nor  his  advisers  know  how  much  more 
may  be  required.  Tens  of  millions  of  marks  mean  much  to 
Germans  who  are  heavily  taxed  already,  who  are  not  quite 
sure  that  the  Chinese  indemnity  will  not  be  expended  on  yet 
more  forces,  and  who  even  when  devotedly  loyal  wish  to  have 
a  word  in  the  expenditure  of  their  own  money.  The  Emperor 
will  get  his  vote  of  course,  he  always  does,  but  there  will  be 
sharp  debating  and  more  Socialists. 

The  French  Exhibition  was  closed  on  Monday,  and  has 
left  behind  it  in  France  a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment. 
Though  the  crowds  which  flocked  to  it  were  enormous,  it  has 
not  been  a  financial  success,  and  it  has  not  been  to  the  degree 
expected  the  cynosure  of  the  world’s  eyes.  The  great  Kings 
did  not  go,  even  the  Czar  abstaining,  the  English  thought 
their  Queen  insulted  and  stayed  away,  while  the  Americans 
were  much  preoccupied  with  their  quadrennial  election.  The 
collections  of  objects  were  very  wonderful,  but  the  Press  in 
many  countries  had  more  pressing  things  to  discuss,  and 
there  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  long  descriptions  and 
essays  on  special  objects  which  have  marked  most  of  these 
great  shows.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  they  will  not 
become  decennial,  which,  though  a  relief  in  some  ways,  will 
probably  prove  something  of  a  discouragement  to  invention. 
The  experts  learnt  a  good  deal,  if  the  public  did  not,  from 
these  vast  collections,  and  it  is  they  rather  than  the  public 
who  push  forward  the  heavy  machine  of  industrial  civilisation. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
on  Tuesday  made  an  important  speech  to  the  Dolphin  Society 
at  Bristol.  After  mentioning  that  he  had  wished  to  resign, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so,  he  proceeded  to  declare  that 
“  the  finances  were  disorganised  ”  by  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
which  “dribbled  on  at  an  enormous  cost.”  He  could  not, 
therefore,  promise  any  revision  of  taxation,  and  indeed  he 
should  be  happy  if  he  were  not  compelled  to  increase  the 
taxpayer’s  burden.  For  as  soon  as  the  war  ended,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  before  April,  we  must  begin  to  liquidate  its 
cost,  which  could  not  be  left  a  permanent  burden  on  the 
country.  He  expected,  indeed,  that  part  of  the  burden 
would  be  borne  by  the  Transvaal,  in  spite  of  the  “lamenta¬ 
tions  ”  of  the  mining  magnates,  but  we  must  not  make  that 
part  so  heavy  as  to  spoil  the  future  of  the  new  Colonies, 
Then  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  war  there  was  the 
expenditure  on  the  Navy,  which  must  be  kept  up,  though 
its  cost  had  risen  from  £18,000,000  a  year  to  £27,000,000,  and 
the  cost  of  Army  reform.  Altogether,  Sir  Michael  fore¬ 
shadowed  a  very  heavy  expenditure  indeed,  and  a  Budget 
which  can  scarcely  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  Government, 
though  it  may  to  its  reputation  for  financial  nerve. 


Sir  Michael,  it  is  pretty  clear,  thinks  we  are  spending  too 
much,  and  is  most  anxious  to  dissuade  the  country  from  any 
large  increase  in  the  Army.  The  numbers,  he  says,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  what  is  wanted  are  better  training,  and  more  suppleness 
in  meeting  the  needs  created  by  improved  weapons,  and 
neither  will  be  secured  by  lavish  expenditure.  Perhaps  the 
pay  of  the  officer,  he  said,  was  too  small,  but  no  pay  would 
suffice  unless  extravagance  in  the  regiments  were  stopped, 
such  extravagance  that  when  cavalry  commissions  were 
offered  to  the  Universities  the  graduates  could  not  take 
them,  though  they  eagerly  accepted  commissions  in  the 
infantry.  He  quite  recognised  that  there  were  deep-rooted 
abuses  in  the  British  Army,  and  trusted  Mr.  Brodrick  and 
Lord  Roberts  would  remove  them ;  but  the  secret  of  greater 
strength  lay,  he  was  convinced,  in  providing  greater  efficiency 
in  the  Volunteer  Forces.  All  this  is  most  sound,  but  if 
British  officers  are  to  be  trained  professionals  they  must  be 
enabled  to  live  on  their  pay ;  and  we  demur  to  Sir  Michael’s 
hearty  defence  of  the  artillery  if  he  means  to  imply  that 
there  is  enough  of  it.  There  would  be  enough  were  it  all 
here,  but  it  never  can  be  all  here,  and  we  are  too  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  rely  for  safety  upon  the  Navy  alone.  Sir  Michael, 
however,  it  is  quite  clear,  is  a  source  of  strength  in  the 
Cabinet  on  other  subjects  than  finance. 
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The  Imperial  Liberals — the  “  naughty  boys  of  the  Liberal 
Party,”  as  one  of  the  speakers  described  them — mustered  in 
force  at  a  banquet  on  Monday  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Brassey.  The  chairman,  who  claimed  that  there  was  nothing 
new  or  antagonistic  to  the  essential  principles  of  Liberalism 
in  their  organisation,  justified  its  establishment  as  a  protest 
against  and  answer  to  the  action  of  the  disloyal  section  within 
the  party.  As  for  their  political  creed,  it  was  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  while,  for  their  leader,  they  believed  that 
the  union  of  all  sections  could  best  be  accomplished  under 
Lord  Rosebery.  Meantime  they  could  help  and  promote  the 
good  government  of  the  country  by  criticism,  by  suggestion, 
and,  when  necessary,  by  silent  support  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Perks,  M.P.,  adopting  a  somewhat  more  mili¬ 
tant  tone,  claimed  one  hundred  and  forty-two  Liberal  Members 
of  the  new  Parliament  as  virtually  Imperialist  Liberals,  and 
said  that  the  first  thing  they  desired  to  see  in  the  new  Session 
was  union  on  the  Front  Bench ;  while  Dr.  Heber  Hart  observed 
with  regard  to  Lord  Rosebery  that  “  he  believed  that  when 
they  were  worthy  of  him,  and  when  they  showed  it,  they  need 
not  fear  but  that  they  would  obtain  his  leadership.”  It  is 
only  right  to  add  that  the  references  of  the  other  speakers  to 
the  leadership  question  were  not  marked  by  this  tone  of  self- 
prostrating  obsequiousness. 


Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  speech  at  Dundee  on 
Thursday  partook  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  rejoinder  to  the 
Imperialist  Liberals.  After  adhering  to  his  condemnation  of 
their  action  in  forming  a  separate  organisation,  he  challenged 
Lord  Brassey’s  statement  that  the  Liberal  party  contained 
men  who  were  disloyal,  and  who  wished  success  to  the  enemies 
of  their  country.  “Who  are  these  men?”  exclaimed  Sir 
Henry;  “who  is  disloyal?  I  confess  I  know  none  of  them.” 
The  most  important  part  of  his  speech,  however,  was  the 
explicit  statement  that  “the  door  has  always  been  open 
for  Lord  Rosebery’s  return.”  None  of  them,  declared  Sir 
Henry,  ever  rightly  understood  why  he  went  out  of 
public  life;  the  desii'e  of  the  Liberal  party  then  was 
that  he  should  remain  ;  their  desire  ever  since  had  been  that 
he  should  return.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  con. 
eluded  with  an  appeal  for  unity,  but  its  force  is  somewhat 
discounted  by  his  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  Imperialist 
Liberals,  whom  he  declared  to  be  practically  indistinguishable 
from  Liberal  Unionists,  and  though  “  honest  and  simple- 
minded  men,”  to  have  been  led  into  extravagance  by  the 
“  heavy  fumes  of  a  fermented  and  half-digested  doctrine.” 
His  attitude  is  defined  with  much  point  by  the  Badly  News 
when  it  says  that  “  after  condemning  others  for  seeking  (or 
being  supposed  to  seek)  to  drum  out  the  ‘Little  Englanders’ 
he  proceeds  on  his  own  part  to  drum  out  the  ‘  Liberal 
Imperialists.’  ” 

The  Daily  Mail  of  Monday  publishes  a  sketch,  which  it 
believes  to  be  authentic,  of  the  first  of  the  coming  military 
reforms.  Every  private  is  to  have  ten  months’  thorough 
training  in  campaigning  work,  including  shooting,  scouting, 
field  engineering,  and  attacking  and  defending  positions. 
Barrack  work  will  be  lightened,  and  in  the  time  so  gained  the 
soldier  will  be  changed  into  a  skilled  campaigner.  To  carry 
out  this  change  and  to  allow  of  artillery  practice  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  acquire  a  great  number  of  open  spaces  like  Cannock 
Chase,  Wolmer  Forest,  and  Dartmoor.  That  seems  an 
admirable  improvement,  and  will  be  acceptable  to  the  men, 
but  what  we  wait  for  with  anxiety  is  the  plan  for  the  more 
perfect  training  of  officers,  the  dismissal  of  the  incompetent, 
and  the  punishment,  as  in  the  Navy,  of  those  who  make 
costly  blunders  in  the  field. 


Mr.  Choate,  the  American  Ambassador,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Institution  on  Tuesday.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  address  was  that  in  which  Mr.  Choate  described  the  in¬ 
effaceable  impression  left  on  his  own  mind  by  the  “grand 
simplicities  ”  of  Lincoln’s  style  and  the  earnest  and  sincere 
purity  of  his  utterances.  While  in  other  steps  he  shared  the 
credit  with  his  generals  and  advisers,  the  emancipation  pro¬ 
clamation  was  entirely  his  own  in  conception  and  execution. 
His  attitude  to  the  Southerners,  whom  he  never  would  allow 
to  be  called  “  rebels  ”  in  his  presence,  was  well  summed  up  in 
Mr.  Choate’s  peroration.  “  When  he  died  by  the  madman's 


hand  in  the  supreme  hour  of  victory,  the  vanquished  lost 
their  best  friend  and  the  human  race  one  of  its  noblest 
examples;  and  all  the  friends  of  freedom  and  justice,  in 
whose  cause  he  lived  and  died,  joined  hands  as  mourners  at 
his  grave.”  Lord  Rosebery,  who  presided,  defined  Lincoln’s 
strength  as  resting  on  two  rocks — “  the  bedrock  of  unflinch¬ 
ing  principle  and  the  bedrock  of  illimitable  common-sense  ” — 
and  noted,  as  a  distinctive  feature  dissociating  him  from  all 
other  great  men  of  history,  his  habit  of  speaking  in  parables, 
his  happy  use,  to  soften  crises,  of  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
humorous  anecdotes. 

The  expected  l’eturn  of  Lord  Roberts,  and  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Kitchener  as  his  immediate  successor  in  South 
Africa,  afford  matter  for  some  interesting  comment  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Die  Information,  the  very  ably  conducted  and 
well-informed  Viennese  news-sheet  to  which  we  have  so  often 
had  occasion  to  refer  of  late.  After  observing  that  Lord 
Kitchener  is  the  right  man  for  the  two  important  tasks  with 
which  England  is  confronted — bringing  home  the  troops 
and  finishing  off  the  war — the  writer  recommends  him  to 
enforce  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Germans  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Franeo-Prussian  War  for  the  suppression  of 
guerilla  warfare,  the  details  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Von 
der  Goltz’s  book  and  in  the  official  sources, — regulations 
which  he  describes  as  cruel,  but  absolutely  in  keeping  with 
the  principles  of  international  and  martial  law.  Lord 
Roberts’s  tribute  to  the  conduct  of  his  troops  he  describes  as 
remarkable  and  well  deserved.  As  for  the  clemency  of  the 
British,  it  was  enough  to  state  that  only  five  death  sentences 
were  pronounced  by  Courts-Martial: — “No  war  has  ever  been 
carried  on  with  such  leniency.  In  any  other  country  in  the 
world  the  Cape  rebels  would  have  been  shot  summarily 
instead  of  being  tried  by  a  jury.  In  acting  as  they  have 
done  Lord  Roberts  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  have  combined 
statesmanship  with  humanity;  but  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close 
Lord  Kitchener  may  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  different 
methods.’’ 

The  annual  Parliamentary  Blue-book  on  the  Metropolitan 
Police  for  the  year  1899  is  full  of  instructive  facts  and 
figures.  The  Metropolitan  area  covers  688  square  miles,  with 
a  mean  rateable  value,  for  police  purposes,  of  £42,557,150,  and 
the  total  number  of  police  available  is  13,836,  their  pay 
amounting  to  £1,287,393.  Under  the  head  of  principal 
offences  we  find  a  diminution  of  nearly  1,100  cases  as  against 
1898.  The  number  of  burglaries  and  housebreakings  has 
slightly  diminished,  while  the  value  of  property  stolen  is  the 
lowest  since  1890,  showing  a  decrease  of  £37,282  as  compared 
with  1898.  On  the  other  hand,  in  four  out  of  the  21  murders 
committed  in  1899  no  one  has  been  made  amenable.  In 
regard  to  the  licensing  of  public  carriages  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  statistics  are  those  relating  to  the  increase  in  the 
rejection  of  obsolete  or  worn-out  vehicles,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  electrically  propelled  hackney  carriages.  Finally,  out  of 
39,551  articles  found  in  public  carriages  and  deposited  in  the 
Lost  Property  Office,  19,804  were  restored  to  their  owners. 
The  variety  of  these  articles  is,  as  usual,  amazing,  the  fauna 
of  the  Lost  Property  Office,  comprising  dogs,  cats,  and  several 
live  birds,  including  an  owl. 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  the  American  novelist  and 
war  correspondent,  recently  published  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
an  article  accusing  the  British  officers  imprisoned  in  the 
Model  School  at  Pretoria  of  wanton’ mischief  and  ungentle- 
manly  and  unchivalrous  conduct.  A  very  effective  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  convincing  rejoinder  is  made  in  Monday’s  Daily 
Mail  by  another  American  war  correspondent,  Mr.  Barnes, 
who  has  been  for  some  months  in  Pretoria,  and  conducted — on 
his  own  account,  unpi-ompted  by  the  military  authorities — a 
careful  investigation  into  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Davis. 
As  regards  the  damage  done  to  the  school,  Mr.  Barnes 
declares  that  it  could  be  covered  by  £20,  that  the  caricatures 
on  the  walls  were  “of  a  harmless  and  wholesome  nature,” 
while  he  was  unable  to  find  the  slightest  substantiation, 
though  he  met  and  questioned  many  Boer  ladies  point-blank, 
for  the  charge  that  the  British  officers  had  insulted  women 
and  girls  as  they  passed  the  school. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  984. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 
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LORD  SALISBURY  AT  THE  GUILDHALL. 

LEARLY  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  lost  the  morJant 
wit  which  first  attracted  public  attention  to  his 
great  powers.  His  definition  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  as 
a  force  “  which  preserves  peace  and  delays  solutions  ” 
would  have  done  credit  to  Lord  Beacon  sfield  or  M.  Thiers, 
and  has  the  merit  besides  of  being  exactly  true.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  honestly  say  that  we  are  content  either  with 
the  tone  or  the  matter  of  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall.  It 
had  in  it  too  much  of  that  aristocratic  calm  or  “  cheery 
stoicism,”  as  Carlyle  described  it,  which,  though  it  is 
often  an  indication  of  reserved  strength,  as  often  denotes 
lack  of  imagination  and  of  conviction.  If  men  judged 
from  the  speech  alone,  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  Lord 
Salisbury  last  dined  in  the  Guildhall  might  have  been  an 
ordinary  year  instead  of  one  which  tested  the  very  sinews 
of  the  Empire.  The  speaker  seemed  to  think  that  what 
the  occurrences  of  the  year  principally  proved  was  the 
courage  of  Englishmen,  which  was  never  in  question 
except  with  literary  pessimists,  instead  of  the  wonderful 
endurance  and  resourcefulness  which,  at  a  great  expendi¬ 
ture  both  of  the  public  fortune  and  of  individual  life, 
made  up  for  all  the  failures  in  preparation  and  all  the 
blunders  committed  by  the  War  Office.  Indeed,  Lord 
Salisbury  appears  to  doubt  whether  there  were  any 
blunders.  He  entirely  ignored  the  facts  that  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  utterly  misjudged  ;  that 
the  preparations  made  had  to  be  multiplied  in 
extreme  haste  just  eightfold;  that  the  invaluable 
aid  of  the  Colonies  had  not  been  anticipated,  and 
was  accepted  at  first  with  some  reluctance ;  and  that 
the  effort  that  produced  success,  which  we  fully  admit 
was  a  grand  one,  was  made  after,  and  not  before,  a 
series  of  disasters,  and  might  not  even  then  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  but  that  the  arrangements  made  by  the  War 
Office  for  leadership  in  the  campaign  were  decisively 
overridden.  We  did  not  get  Lord  Roberts  out  of  that 
cupboard.  Indeed,  the  Premier  not  only  credits  the  War 
Office  with  the  successful  despatch  of  a  great  army,  which 
was  nearly  rivalled  by  the  last  effort  of  Spain  to  protect 
Cuba,  and  in  any  case  was  chiefly  due  to  the  Admiralty, 
but  he  calls  the  attacks  on  the  Office  “  mainly  fictitious,” 
the  necessary  deduction  from  which  is  that  the  Office  is 
not  in  need  of  much  reform.  Indeed,  Lord  Salisbury 
goes  further,  for,  departing  from  a  precedent  hitherto  held 
to  be  valuable,  he  questions  the  responsibility  of  the  War 
Minister,  and  hints  that  it  properly  belongs  to  the 
soldiers,  who  hitherto  have  been  declared,  in  Parliament 
at  least,  bound  to  obey  that  Minister’s  orders.  Here  are 
the  words: — “You  are  only  judging  one  side.  By  the 
very  proper  provisions  of  our  traditional  Constitution,  it 
is  not  the  business  of  Ministers  to  say  a  word  in  deroga¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are,  with  them,  serving  under  the 
Queen.  But  of  course  the  question  is  somewhat  altered 
if  those  who  are  serving  with  them  under  the  Queen,  or 
who  sympathise  with  that  service,  are  disposed  to  cast 
upon  their  fellow-servants  an  undue  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  what  has  taken  place.  There  are  things  said  of 
the  politicians  ;  there  are  things  said  of  the  professionals. 
It  is  quite  right  that  whatever  is  said  should  be  carefully 
examined  ;  but  you  must  remember  that  the  professionals 
are  much  more  at  liberty  to  speak  than  the  politicians  ; 
and  therefore  you  are  doing  injustice  if  you  conclude, 
until  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly  threshed  out,  that  the 
blame  of  anything  which  has  been  done  mainly  or  entirely 
lies  with  them.”  We  dare  say  that  is  quite  true,  and  that 
the  Horse  Guards  was  as  much  to  blame  as  the  War  Office 
for  everything  except  this,  that  all  legal  power  rested  with 
the  latter;  but  Lord  Salisbury  should  see  that  when 
the  public  blames  the  War  Office  it  includes  its  executive 
agents,  and  cries  out,  not  against  this  or  that  man  specially, 
but  against  the  great  officials  and  officers  whose  want  of 
imagination  and  failure  to  make  improvements  admitted 
to  be  necessary  in  good  time  so  nearly  landed  us  in  irre¬ 
parable  disaster.  But  for  the  explosion  of  public  feeling 
and  the  new  energy  it  infused  into  the  Departments, 
trembling,  if  not  for  their  heads,  at  least  for  their  places, 
we  might  have  lost  South  Africa,  or  rather,  since  that  was 
impossible,  have  had  to  reconquer  it  as  if  it  had  never 
been  ours.  Lord  Salisbury  passes  over  all  that  with  the 


mere  remark  that  too  much  discussion  upon  the  causes  of 
the  confusion  had  better  be  avoided. 

The  speech  was  not  much  more  satisfactory  in  its 
allusions  either  to  the  fresh  strength  to  be  given  to  the 
Empire  or  to  the  great  muddle  which  exists  in  China. 
We  heartily  agree  with  Lord  Salisbury  that  there  is  a 
new  necessity  for  “  strong  defences,”  because  we  may  be 
suddenly  called  upon  for  great  efforts,  as  we  were  by  Mr. 
Kruger  and  the  Empress-Regent  of  China,  and  because  in 
the  present  chaotic  state  of  European  opinion,  which  is 
feeling  its  power  without  quite  feeling  its  responsibilities, 
the  mature  judgment  of  any  Government  is  “  liable  to  be 
superseded  by  the  violent  and  vehement  operations  of 
mere  ignorance  ”  ;  but  we  cannot  agree  that  to  frame 
those  defences  is  the  whole  of  our  present  task.  We 
need  also  to  improve  the  striking  instrument,  the 
Regular  Army,  until  it  is  always  mobile,  always  well 
filled,  and  always  guided  by  pi-ofessionals  who  really 
understand  their  duties.  Lord  Salisbury  seems  to 
us  to  avoid  that  part  of  the  work  of  reform  too 
carefully  ;  and,  indeed,  why  should  he  not  if  he  thinks 
success  in  shipping  an  army  proof  of  its  excellence,  and  is 
so  entirely  content  with  its  supreme  administrators?  If 
we  want  troops  abroad  on  a  second  occasion  we  shall,  we 
dare  say,  find  shipping  enough  ;  and  if  the  War  Office  is 
so  good  now,  why  should  it  not  without  reform  be  even 
better  then  ?  It  is  almost  the  same  in  China.  We  have 
always  heartily  supported  Lord  Salisbury’s  policy  in 
China,  for  we  believe  it  to  be  our  real  bulwark  against 
those  maddest  of  enterprises,  the  effort  to  rule  China  or 
to  accept  a  large  share  in  her  partition  ;  but  even  we  can¬ 
not  be  content  to  hear  the  policy  of  the  “  open  door  ” 
defined  as  a  policy  of  “  Free-trade  with  the  Treaty  ports,” 
or  to  be  told  that  the  integrity  of  China  being  conceded, 
and  Free-trade  with  the  Treaty  ports,  the  issue  of  the 
problem  does  not  much  matter.  We  may  surely,  now 
that  the  regular  Government  of  China  has  bombarded  our 
Ambassador,  seek  for  definite  securities  in  the  future,  and 
for  a  right  of  trading  such  as  we  enjoy  with  France  or 
Spain,  unlimited  by  distinctions  on  a  map.  And  we  may 
surely,  also,  watch  with  some  anxiety  the  issue  of  a  con¬ 
vulsion  which  may  change  the  Government  of  a  fourth  of 
the  human  race  from  an  antiquated  but  strictly  civil 
system  into  an  efficient  military  despotism.  Neither  as 
regards  the  Army,  nor  as  regards  China,  do  things  seem 
sufficiently  important  to  the  Premier  ;  yet  if  they  do  not 
seem  important  to  him,  nothing  will  go  right. 

For  the  real  danger  in  China  and  at  home  is  that  as 
time  passes  interest  will  die  away,  and  things  will  be 
allowed  to  diift  back  into  their  accustomed  position.  In 
China  no  one  has  any  experience  of  a  movement  like 
the  present,  and  it  may  have  endings  of  which  we  do  not 
dream,  and  which,  therefore,  as  yet  cannot  be  discussed  ; 
but  at  home  many  among  us  have  marked  for  fifty  years 
projects  of  Army  reform,  and  they  have  always  ended  in 
the  same  way.  Reformers  have  agitated,  the  people 
have  agreed,  the  authorities  have  seemed  to  yield,  some 
utterly  inadequate  improvement  has  been  made,  and  then 
everything  has  gone  on  much  as  before.  The  expense  has 
always  been  great,  the  Army  has  always  been  insufficient, 
especially  in  artillery,  the  officers  have  always  formed  too 
much  of  a  caste  and  too  little  of  a  profession,  the 
guarantees  for  an  adequate  supply  of  munitions  within 
these  islands  have  always  been  imperfect,  the  War  Office 
and  the  Horse  Guards  have  always  been  divided  by 
jealousies,  and  the  political  chiefs  have  always  shrunk 
from  the  terrible  labour  and  odium  of  radical  reform. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  the  worst  fact  of  all,  for  unless 
history  is  a  fable,  it  is  the  speciality  of  armies  that  they 
never  can  be  organised  or  reorganised  from  within,  but 
only  from  above,  by  Emperor,  or  General  with  a  free 
hand,  or  irresistible  Minister,  or — in  a  single  instance — 
Committee,  with  powers  of  life  and  death.  At  present 
there  is  a  real  chance  of  reform,  for  not  only  are  the 
people  anxious  for  it,  and  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  but 
the  political  class  admit  the  necessity  of  change,  and 
the  administrative  class  is  willing  to  set  about  the  irksome 
task.  Yet  unless  the  Premier,  who  stands  in  the  place  of 
King,  urgently  presses  on  the  work,  adequate  reform  will 
never  be.  Mr.  Brodrick  may  improve  the  training  of  the 
soldiers  according  to  the  admirable  plan  he  is  said  to  have 
accepted  or  sketched  out,  but  the  moment  he  touches  the 
higher  ranks  he  will  be  subjected  to  a  storm  of  criticism, 
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professional  and  amateur,  the  silent  deadly  resistance  of 
“  the  interests”  will  begin,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
will  boil  over  with  angry  debates  as  to  the  claims  of 
classes  which  ought  in  the  presence  of  a  national  need 
to  be  no  more  regarded  than  the  claims  of  classes  ruined 
by  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  or  the  abolition  of  an  old 
monopoly.  They  should  be  pitied,  passed  over,  and  for¬ 
gotten.  The  reform  will  need  more  than  a  reforming 
Minister.  It  will  require  the  whole  energy  of  a  strong 
Premier,  and  though  we  believe,  from  many  recent 
incidents  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  if  he  will  only  attend,  possesses  the  needed 
energy,  we  cannot  honestly  say  that  we  find  'sufficient 
proof  of  it  in  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall. 


A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SESSION. 

nnHERE  will  be  much  and  bitter  debating  in  this 
1  South  African  Session.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  it  is  summoned  to  vote  some  money  on  account, 
and  that  when  the  money  is  voted  Members  will  disperse  ; 
but  a  Parliament  once  assembled,  and  especially  a  new 
Parliament,  is  pretty  sure  to  do  something  which  will 
reveal  at  once  its  quality  and  its  power.  The  new  Members, 
for  one  thing,  will  want  to  display  themselves,  and  among 
the  new  Members  there  may  be  a  new  man.  Moreover, 
the  imperative  topic  of  the  Session  is  by  no  means  non- 
contentious.  The  country  has,  it  is  true,  settled  finally 
that  the  war  in  South  Africa  was  justifiable;  that  Dutch 
domination  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State 
must  be  ended  whatever  the  expenditure  of  money,  life, 
or  energy  the  ending  may  cost ;  and  that  South  Africa  is 
to  remain  British  ;  but  there  are  many  subsidiary  ques¬ 
tions  upon  which  opinion  is  still  strongly  divided.  The 
conduct  of  the  war  in  its  later  phases  is  sure  to  be 
reviewed,  and  much  angry  criticism  will  be  offered,  and 
doubtless  repelled,  as  to  the  alleged  deficiencies  in  supply. 
Though,  too,  it  may  be  possible,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
avoid  assurances  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  new 
States  are  to  be  governed  ;  and  whatever  the  method 
adopted,  whether  that  of  temporary  military  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  government  through  the  High  Commissioner,  or 
government  by  a  restricted  franchise,  it  is  certain  to  call 
forth  a  chorus  of  more  or  less  reasonable  objections. 
There  will,  too,  be  a  severe  financial  struggle.  If  Sir 
Michael  Ilicks-Beach  asks  for  many  millions,  as  he  must, 
the  cost  of  withdrawing  the  troops  being  almost  as  great 
as  the  cost  of  sending  them  out,  and  the  later  operations 
being,  as  he  admitted  at  Bristol  on  Tuesday,  very  costly, 
he  will  be  compelled  to  give  some  hint  as  to  the  relief  which 
he  expects  from  the  taxation  of  the  Transvaal.  The  country 
has,  we  think,  decided,  quite  justly,  that  the  mining 
industry  in  the  Transvaal  should  pay  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  heartily  endorses 
that  decision  ;  but  what  part  has  not  been  settled,  even  in 
thought,  nor  has  the  mining  interest  yet  been  heard  upon 
the  other  side.  It  is  sure  to  have  much  to  say  for  itself, 
as  any  one  may  see  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the 
speech  upon  the  subject  delivered  last  week  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Robinson  to  the  shareholders  in  his  bank,  and  reported 
textuallv  in  the  Economist  of  last  Saturday.  Let  no  one 
interested  in  the  fair  settlement  of  this  question  shirk 
that  address  on  account  of  its  great  length.  AYe  disagree 
utterly  with  Mr.  Robinson’s  conclusion,  and  dislike  the  tone 
of  veiled  menace  in  which  he  concludes — all  South 
Africans,  we  observe,  of  all  parties  always  think  that 
threatening  is  effective  rhetoric  —  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  deny  that  the  speech  is  statesmanlike  and 
will  be  a  storehouse  of  argument  for  those  who  accept  its 
point  of  view.  The  substance  of  it  is  that  every 
million  taken  from  the  Transvaal  to  aid  the  British 
Treasury  is  a  million  taken  from  the  fund  which  is  to 
develop  prosperity,  and  thereby  to  produce  for  Great 
Britain  most  profitable  trade.  If  the  mines  are  taxed, 
says  Mr.  Robinson,  the  second-rate  mines  will  never  be 
worked,  and  the  working  of  the  second-rate  mines  would 
double  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  especially  would 
increase  the  demand  for  labour,  and  therefore  the  rate  of 
wages.  The  answer  to  that  argument  is,  of  course,  that 
it  is  perfectly  sound,  but  that  it  is  equally  sound  as 
regards  any  millions  taken  from  the  British  taxpayer, 
and  that  consequently  if  both  caused  the  war,  and  both 


benefit  by  its  result,  both  should  bear  a  fair  proportion  of 
its  cost.  The  answer  will,  we  doubt  not,  triumph  over 
the  objection,  but  there  will  be  fierce  debating  over  it. 
The  capitalists  will  fight  hard  for  their  properties,  their 
position  differing  from  that  of  brewers  and  other  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this,  that  the  price  of  gold  cannot  be  at  once 
raised  upon  the  consumer,  and  they  will  be  aided  by  the 
silent  feeling  of  many  philanthropists  that  it  is  good 
for  John  Bull  when  he  goes  to  war  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  bill.  Otherwise,  being  convinced  by  his  history 
that  he  will  always  win,  he  may  go  to  war  with  too  light 
a  heart. 

There  remains  what  we  think  will  prove  the  greatest 
subject  of  all,  viz.,  the  proper  treatment  for  Boers  who  still 
resist.  Upon  this  subject  there  can  be  little  doubt  the 
average  British  elector  is  under  the  influence  of  a  keen 
feeling  of  disappointment.  He  expected  that  when  the 
Boer  was  beaten  he  would  submit  and  be  cheerful,  and 
when  he  finds  that  his  beaten  enemy  prefers  fighting  a  little 
longer  he  is  fretted  out  of  his  usual  good  humour.  The 
feeling  is  natural  enough.  It  is  highly  exasperating  to 
read  day  after  day  lists  of  good  men  killed  in  a  struggle 
which  can  have  but  one  end,  and  to  see  the  advent  of 
beneficent  peace,  in  which  enemies  and  friends  are 
all  to  share,  prevented  by  explosions  of  what  English¬ 
men  think  pure  “  cussedness. ”  The  disposition,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  ask  whether,  as  war  has  not  brought 
peace,  and  lenity  has  not  brought  peace,  peace  might  not 
be  obtained  through  what,  in  the  momentary  temper  of 
the  people,  is  esteemed  a  just  severity.  Bitterness  is 
increased,  too,  by  the  fact,  which  is,  we  fear,  undoubted, 
that  a  Boer,  like  a  Soudanese,  is  very  often  “  shamming 
when  he’s  dead,”  and  that  his  respect  for  his  promise  to 
fight  no  more  is  at  the  best  imperfect.  The  soldiers 
are,  therefore,  adjured  to  be  severe,  to  treat  the  Boers 
as  mere  rebels,  to  burn  their  farmsteads  when  they 
have  broken  their  word,  and  generally  to  secure  submis¬ 
sion  bv  means  of  terror.  This,  we  say,  is  the  temper  of 
the  majority  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  offends  a  nearly 
equal  number.  The  English,  though  capable  of  terrible 
sternness  on  occasion,  are  never  cruel,  they  dislike 
exceedingly  to  destroy  the  “  plant  ”  of  civilisation  by 
burning  the  houses  and  workshops  of  white  men,  and 
they  are  never  quite  convinced  that  treason,  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  murder,  deserves  death.  They  cannot  endure 
the  notion  of  desolating  a  province  in  order  to  make  it 
obey.  There  will  therefore  be  fierce  debating  on  this 
subject  also,  accompanied  by  angry  charges,  as  angrily 
repelled,  until  at  last  some  compromise  is  arrived  at, 
probably  the  wise  one  that  as  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  have  been  annexed,  their  government, 
including  the  treatment  of  Boers  still  in  arms,  shall  be 
left  to  the  civil  power,  that  is,  in  practice,  to  Sir  Alfred 
Milner.  He  knows  what  plan  will  be  most  effective ;  he 
feels  every  day,  and  said  recently,  that  rebellion  in  arms 
cannot  be  tolerated  ;  and  he  is  at  the  same  time  aware  that 
if  South  Africa  is  to  prosper  British  and  Dutch  must  be 
so  far  reconciled  as  to  be  able  to  live  in  the  same  town 
in  peace  and  quietness.  We  are  not  sentimental  on  that 
subject,  but  we  have  read  some  history,  and  know  that 
Bretons  after  the  war  in  La  Vendee  became  good  French¬ 
men.  Catholics  and  Protestants  do  not  love  one  another 
in  Belfast  to  any  great  extent,  but  still  Belfast  prospers, 
and  the  difference  between  Dutch  and  English  in  Africa, 
even  if  it  is  as  deep  as  that  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  is  not  so  eternally  incurable. 

We  suppose  the  Government  will  be  able  to  keep  out 
other  subjects  of  discussion,  for  the  one  which  seems 
imperative,  if  there  is  a  vote  of  money  for  China,  will,  we 
think,  be  avoided  generally  by  all  parties  alike.  Opinion 
is  still  too  fluid  for  angry  debating.  Nobody  wants  to 
conquer  China.  Nobody  wants  to  go  out  of  China  with¬ 
out  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  outrages  which  have 
marked  the  past  will  never  be  repeated.  Nobody,  from 
Lord  Salisbury  downwards,  has  any  special  plan  which 
he  thinks  certain  to  coerce  the  Empress-Regent,  and  con¬ 
sequently  no  one  will  be  very  eager  to  begin  debate. 
It  may  be  before  it  ends  a  rather  turbulent  Session,  for  it 
is  a  special  note  of  South  African  politics  that  men  whom 
they  interest  quarrel  fiercely  about  them  ;  but  it  will  be 
a  South  African  Session,  and  little  else. 
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LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  THE  “IMPERIAL 
LIBERALS.” 

THE  Imperial  Liberal  Council  has  celebrated  its  suc¬ 
cesses  at  the  General  Election  by  a  banquet.  The 
eminent  politicians  who  furnished  the  after-dinner 
speeches  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  They  had  to  be 
Ministerialist  in  the  matter  of  policy,  and  anti-Minis- 
terialist  in  the  matter  of  person.  If  they  failed  in  the 
first  point,  where  would  be  their  Imperialism  ?  If  they 
failed  in  the  second  point,  where  would  be  their 
Liberalism  ?  On  the  whole,  they  acquitted  themselves 
well.  If  now  and  again  the  guests  might  have  imagined 
themselves  listening  to  Mr.  Powell  Williams,  they  were 
soon  reassured  by  some  such  happy  phrase  as  Mr.  Cecil 
Harmsworth’s  reference  to  “  the  infamous  campaign  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.”  (To 
prevent  misapprehension,  we  hasten  to  add  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  question  was  conducted  in  Great  Britain,  not  in 
South  Africa.)  Speaking  generally,  however,  the  refer¬ 
ences  made  to  the  Government  were  of  the  mildest 
possible  type.  Lord  Brassey  is  quite  pained  by  the 
theory  that  “  the  first  and  only  duty  of  an  Opposition  is 
to  oppose.”  Surely,  he  pleads,  they  are  wrong  who  say 
this.  The  duty  of  an  Opposition  is  of  quite  another 
complexion.  It  is  to  help  in  every  way  to  promote  the 
good  government  of  the  country.  Consequently,  when 
the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  is  in  bad  hands,  as, 
according  to  Mr.  Cecil  Harmsworth,  it  certainly  is  at  this 
moment,  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  is  to  give  this  help 
“  by  silent  support  of  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
‘  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.’  ”  A  bad 
Opposition,  Lord  Brassey  explains,  scrambles  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes  ;  a  good  Opposition  waits  until  they  fall 
into  its  mouth.  The  Imperial  Liberals  are  always  ready, 
always  on  the  watch,  but  they  are  never  impatient,  they 
never  snatch  at  office,  or  seek  to  anticipate  the  summons 
which  the  country  is  certain  to  address  to  them  one  of 
these  days. 

It  is  essential  to  political  success  that  the  party  which 
seeks  it  should  have  a  leader  like-minded  with  itself.  As 
we  read  Lord  Brassey’s  description  of  the  ideal  Liberal 
party  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  it  an  equally 
accurate  description  of  the  ideal  Liberal  leader.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  realised  as  clearly  as  Lord  Brassey  that  they 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.  He  too  knows  when 
to  promote  the  good  government  of  the  country  by  criticism 
and  suggestion,  and  when  to  help  Ministers  bv  silent  sup¬ 
port.  Why,  then,  is  not  Lord  Rosebery  leading  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  at  this  moment  ?  Eor  the  answer  to  this  question 
we  must  turn  to  Dr.  Heber  Hart.  Lord  Rosebery,  he 
tells  us,  will  lead  the  Liberals  when  the  Liberals  show 
themselves  worthy  of  him.  This  is  something  like 
plain  speaking.  A  less  candid  friend  might  have 
been  tempted  to  enlarge  upon  the  qualifications 
required  in  a  leader,  and  then  to  show  how  these  quali¬ 
fications  are  united  in  Lord  Rosebery.  Dr.  Heber  Hart 
knows  better.  He  sees  that  the  reason  why  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  does  not  lead  the  Liberals  is  that  the  Liberals  do  not 
deserve  to  be  led  by  him.  His  evident  wish  was  that  each 
diner  should  go  home  in  a  temper  of  chastened  introspec¬ 
tion,  and  ask  himself  ere  he  slept  :  ‘  What  must  I  do  to 
make  myself  worthy  of  Lord  Rosebery  ?  What  are  the 
shortcomings  in  me  which  compel  him  to  stand  aloof  from 
the  party  which  yearns  for  his  return  ?  ’  None  of  the 
other  speakers  expressed  himself  to  so  much  purpose  as  Dr. 
Heber  Hart.  By  his  side  Lord  Brassey  and  Mr.  Perks  were 
commonplace.  Lord  Brassey  was  probably  hampered  by 
his  desire  to  make  himself  pleasant  all  round.  He  will 
not  allow  for  a  moment  that  the  Liberal  party  are  driven 
to  make  Lord  Rosebery  their  leader  by  any  lack  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  elsewhere.  “  We,”  he  says  boldly, 
“  can  find  leaders  whom  we  trust.”  It  is  no  question  of 
Hobson’s  choice.  There  are  other  “  steady  and  consistent 
Liberals  ”  who  are  also  “  eminent  for  intellectual  powei\” 
But  somehow  all  their  steadiness,  all  their  consistency, 
all  their  intellectual  power,  do  not  quite  fit  them  to  fill 
the  vacant  place.  “  The  union  of  all  sections  of  Liberals 
can  be  best  accomplished  under  Lord  Rosebery.” 

We  shall  be  interested  in  noting  how  Lord  Rosebery 
receives  this  encouraging  assurance.  The  invitation  has 
quite  an  Advent  ring  about  it.  A  great  political  party, 
a  party  which  for  years  ruled  England  and  thought  that 


it  would  go  on  ruling  England  for  many  more  years, 
implores  Lord  Rosebery  to  rescue  it  from  something 
like  annihilation.  But  as  yet  Lord  Rosebery  has  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  its  cry.  The  Deliverer  will  not  listen,  and 
Dr.  Heber  Hart’s  explanation  of  his  indifference  is  probably 
the  true  one.  He  does  not  think  the  Liberal  party  worth 
leading.  He  wants,  it  may  be,  to  command  an  army,  but 
he  has  no  taste  for  the  work  of  creating  an  army.  He  is  a 
fair-weather  pilot,  not  “  a  daring  pilot  in  extremity.”  When 
Dr.  Heber  Hart  preaches  to  the  Liberals  that  they  must 
show  themselves  worthy  of  Lord  Rosebery,  what  does  this 
mean  but  that  it  is  the  party  that  must  do  the  work,  and 
Lord  Rosebery  that  must  have  the  glory  ?  The  general 
under  whom  a  section  of  the  Opposition  are  so  anxious  to 
range  themselves  has  no  taste  for  the  long  uphill  task 
that  lies  before  any  politician  who  undertakes  to  lead  to 
victory  a  defeated  and  discredited  party.  Leadership  to 
Lord  Rosebery — at  least,  so  we  are  tempted  to  think — 
means  the  command  of  a  trained  and  disciplined  army, 
an  army  that  can  “  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.”  But 
armies  such  as  this  have  to  be  made.  They  do  not  grow 
up  of  themselves.  They  are  knocked  into  shape  by 
the  experience  that  comes  of  frequent  reverses  and 
occasional  victories,  and  by  seeing  how  under  com¬ 
petent  guidance  the  reverses  become  fewer  and 
the  victories  more  numerous.  Dr.  Heber  Hart  has  a 
better  notion  of  what  has  to  be  done  than  any  other 
speaker  at  Monday’s  dinner,  for  he  does  see  that  the 
faults  that  have  brought  the  Liberal  host  into  its  present 
condition  are  faults  belonging  to  the  rank-aud-file.  They 
do  not  deserve  that  Lord  Rosebery  should  lead  them,  and 
if  they  wish  him  to  do  so  they  must  first  show  him  that 
they  are  more  worthy  of  his  guidance  than  he  has 
hitherto  thought  them. 

But  though  Dr.  Hart  does  see  this  much,  he  does  not 
see  the  further  truth  that  the  improvement  of  which  the 
Liberal  army  stands  in  such  urgent  need  must  be  effected 
under  a  leader,  not  in  the  absence  of  a  leader.  If  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  put  off  his  journey  to  Spain  until 
there  was  an  army  fit  for  him  to  command,  the  Peninsular 
War  would  have  had  a  different  ending.  If  all  that  the 
Liberal  party  needed  were  to  be  knocked  into  shape,  the 
best  advice  that  could  be  given  to  Lord  Rosebery  would 
be  to  take  the  command  without  a  day’s  delay.  Until  the 
party  is  properly  led  it  cannot  hope  to  possess  the 
qualities  which  can  alone  transform  it  from  a  mob  into  an 
army.  Before  it  can  do  anything  effectual  either  in 
Parliament  or  in  the  country  its  members  must  be 
trained  to  obey  orders,  to  act  in  concert,  to  submit 
to  the  control  of  leaders  who  can  see  further,  and 
judge  affairs  with  better  materials  and  more  wisdom, 
than  the  mass  of  those  who  follow  them.  The  para¬ 
mount  need  of  the  Opposition  is  discipline,  and 
discipline  can  only  be  imposed  on  men  who  have  lost  the 
habit  of  obedience  by  a  leader  who  is  on  the  spot  and 
gives  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  task.  Still, 
this  is  not  the  only  view  of  the  situation  that  can  be 
taken,  and  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  view  that  Lord 
Rosebery  himself  will  be  likely  to  take.  ‘  There  have 
been  armies  before  now  which  not  even  a  Cromwell  or  a 
Napoleon  could  have  made  into  a  fighting  force.  They 
were  too  anxious  to  attack  one  another  to  have  any  energy 
to  spare  for  an  attack  on  the  common  enemy.  This  is 
precisely  the  case  with  the  Opposition  at  this  moment. 
The  speeches  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  are  evidence  of  it.  Now 
and  again  there  was  in  them  some  semblance  of  criticism 
of  the  Government,  but  the  really  hard  words  were 
reserved  for  the  Liberals  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  Imperial  Liberal  Council.  Their  “  disloyal  action,” 
their  “  open  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  their  country,” 
their  want  of  “  an  intelligent  and  enlarged  patriotism,” 
were  the  theme  of  almost  every  orator.  When  to  these 
radical  differences  on  the  question  of  the  hour,  and  the 
proper  temper  in  which  that  question  should  be  handled, 
are  added  the  personal  differences  which  exist  among  the 
occupants  of  the  Eront  Opposition  Bench,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  Lord  Rosebery’s  attitude. 
While  party  politics  and  Imperial  politics  are  what  they 
are  his  assumption  of  the  leadership  could  only  make 
the  Liberal  position  worse  than  it  is  already.  The 
Imperialist  section  has  done  its  best  to  make  the  Liberal 
schism  patent  and  permanent ;  we  shall  be  surprised  if  it 
finds  Lord  Rosebery  disposed  to  aid  the  effort  by  taking 
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the  command  of  a  fraction  of  a  party  which  can  never 
succeed  except  as  a  unit. 


RITUALISM  AND  PROSECUTION. 

ECENT  events  seem  to  show  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  another  dreary  period  of  Church  controversy,  in 
which  Ritualism  and  the  civil  law,  the  authority  of  the 
Bishops  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual  conscience, 
comprehensiveness  and  purity  of  discipline,  will  be  the 
old  and  well-remembered  watchwords.  Steps  have  been 
taken  within  the  last  week  to  prosecute  three  East  End 
clergymen,  one  of  whom  is  a  well-known  philanthropist, 
for  alleged  contravention  of  the  canons  of  Church  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense  and  the  mode  of 
celebrating  Holy  Communion.  Meantime  the  ubiquitous 
Mr.  Kensit,  as  we  learn  from  the  newspapers,  has  flown  to 
the  East  End  on  the  first  hint  of  prosecution,  and  has 
been  disturbing  a  meeting  in  Shoreditch  addressed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Stepney.  Simultaneously  with  this  attempt  to 
revive  an  old  crusade,  the  Archdeacons  of  London 
and  Middlesex  have  sent  to  the  Times  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  beseeching  him  to 
discountenance  the  series  of  prosecutions  and  pointing 
out  the  fatal  unwisdom  of  any  violent  course.  With  the 
view  expressed  in  this  letter  we  are  in  the  fullest  agree¬ 
ment,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  approve  itself  to 
the  Bishops  assembled  this  week  in  conclave  at  Lambeth. 
The  Archdeacons  dissociate  themselves  from  any  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  abuses  which  have  made  the  threatened 
proceedings  possible.  They  point  out  that  the  experience 
of  the  last  thirty  years  tends  to  show  that  prosecution 
aggravates  the  very  evils  it  is  intended  to  cure.  It 
gives  notoriety  to  people  who  may  be  merely  foolish,  it  in¬ 
evitably  attracts  popular  sympathy  to  the  wrongdoer’s  side, 
it  creates  a  disputatious  and  uncharitable  atmosphere  in  the 
Church  which  prevents  any  real  settlement  of  differences 
by  a  clear  statement  of  their  basis,  and  it  strikes  a  severe 
blow  at  the  all-embracing  and  catholic  character  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  to  many  is  its  most  precious 
attribute.  “  We  think  the  disobedience  of  a  few,”  the 
Archdeacons  write,  “  a  less  evil  than  a  general  time  of 
excitement,  recrimination,  and  the  possibility  of  steps 
hastily  taken  and  repented  at  leisure.  We  are  aware  of 
the  peculiar  and  inherited  difficulties  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  by  patience,  forbearance, 
and  a  general  consent  brought  about  by  reasonable  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  way  out  of  these  difficulties  may  ere  long  be 
discovered.”  Meanwhile,  to  further  these  great  ends, 
they  desire  that  the  Bishop  of  London  should  use  his  veto 
to  stop  the  proposed  prosecutions. 

The  legal  significance  of  this  veto  may  be  briefly  stated, 
as  it  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  considerable  popular 
confusion.  Under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  of 
1874,  the  prosecution  must  be  instituted  by  the  complaint 
of  three  parishioner's,  upon  which  the  Bishop  has  three 
courses  open.  He  may  quash  proceedings  by  stating  in 
writing  his  opinion  that  the  case  should  go  no  further  • 
he  may  pronounce  judgment  by  consent ;  or  he  may 
transmit  the  whole  matter  to  the  secular  Courts.  The 
present  prosecutions,  we  understand,  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  this  Act,  probably  because  the  three 
parishioners  were  not  forthcoming,  but  under  the  Church 
Discipline  Act  of  1840.  In  this  latter  case  the  initial 
complaint  may  come  from  one  person,  who  need  not  be  a 
parishioner  ;  and  the  same  three  courses  are  open  to  the 
Bishop,  with  a  few  minor  differences,  as  under  the  Act  of 
1874, — veto,  judgment  by  consent,  or  a  reference  to  the  civil 
Courts.  The  Times  raises  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  Bishop  possesses  a  veto  under  the  Act  of  1840,  and 
the  matter  is  not  perfectly  clear,  for  Section  VII.  is 
askwardly  worded  ;  but  some  such  veto  may  be  implied 
from  the  context.  The  Commission  which  the  Bishop 
appoints  decides  on  the  prima-facie  evidence,  and  then  the 
Bishop  may  declare  for  or  against  the  wisdom  of  further 
proceedings.  It  is  to  this  right  of  veto  that  the  Arch¬ 
deacons’  letter  appeals.  The  legal  right  of  prosecution 
resides  in  the  Bishop  ;  it  lies  in  his  discretion  to  set  the 
machinery  of  the  law  in  motion. 

We  join  with  the  Archdeacons  in  hoping  that  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  the  episcopate  generally  will  discourage 
such  prosecutions.  It  is  not  a  question  of  High  Church 
or  Low  Church,  or  any  theory  of  doctrine  in  Church 


government.  We  ourselves  have  no  sympathy  with 
Ritualist  extravagances,  and  though  in  certain  forms 
Ritualism  has  its  meaning,  there  is  much  mumming  and 
millinery  which  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  any  sen¬ 
sible  man.  We  perfectly  understand  that  many  honest 
Churchmen  feel  indignant  at  what  they  believe  to  be  an 
insidious  attempt  to  sap  the  foundations  of  their  Church, 
and  clamour  for  punishment  and  repression.  We  under¬ 
stand  and  sympathise  with  such  an  attitude  ;  but  we 
repeat  that  to  invoke  the  powers  of  the  law  is  not  only  bad 
policy  for  their  own  party,  but  a  ruinous  precedent  for  the 
Church  as  a  whole.  We  have  often  given  our  reasons  for 
this  view,  and  we  may  enumerate  them  again.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Church  of  England  iu  its  historical 
character  is  based  on  a  compromise,  and  it  owes  its 
significance  as  a  national  Church  to  its  power  of  including 
many  who  differ  among  themselves  on  inessential 
points,  and  unite  on  certain  cardinal  doctrines  of 
theology  and  Church  government.  Much  liberty  of  opinion 
within  certain  plain  bounds  has  always  been  its  aim, 
and  it  has  given  room  within  its  walls  for  many  wide 
differences  and  opposite  tempers  of  mind.  It  was  based 
not  on  an  isolated  doctrine  ;  it  was  not  born  in  a  revolt ; 
but  it  was  the  slow  growth  of  years  in  conformity  with 
the  character  of  the  nation,  absorbing  new  ideas,  adding 
to  its  territory,  but  keeping  always  in  the  last  resort  an 
unalterable  standard  of  faith.  If  we  narrow  these  limits 
and  make  it  the  Church  of  a  party,  then  we  lose  our 
birthright.  It  is  right  that  purity  should  come  before 
peace,  but  let  us  beware  lest  this  purity  should  be  of  so 
rigid  and  narrow  a  type  as  to  make  peace  for  the  future 
impossible.  Again,  we  must  consider  not  only  the  nature 
of  our  Church,  but  the  characteristics  of  our  people.  It 
is  a  much-abused  argument,  used  often  only  to  excuse 
weakness  and  defend  scandals,  but  in  a  question  of  this 
sort  it  is  an  argument  which  demands  consideration.  Any 
hint  of  persecution  will  raise  foolish  men  to  the  rank  of 
martyrs,  and  secure  them  a  devoted  following,  when,  had 
they  been  left  alone,  their  follies  would  have  reaped  their 
natural  harvest  of  oblivion.  Did  the  prosecutions  of  the 
“  seventies”  iu  any  way  further  the  cause  of  the  moderates  ? 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  present  affair  the 
various  Protestant  societies,  the  official  opponents  of  the 
extremists,  are  holding  aloof,  for  they  doubtless  know 
how  little  such  action  can  further  the  cause  they  have  at 
heart.  The  ordinary  churchgoer,  who  hates  extremes  in 
ritual,  will  inevitably  sympathise  with  the  extremist  if 
there  is  any  hint  of  persecution,  for  his  attitude  to  the 
clergy  is  still  respectful,  and  while  he  may  dislike  their 
doings,  he  none  the  less  dislikes  outside  interference.  That 
many  good  men  have  been  exasperated  beyond  endurance 
by  certain  abuses  is  no  doubt  true,  and  all  must  desire  to 
see  some  check  placed  upon  ritualistic  innovations.  But  let 
the  controlling  power  come  from  within,  let  the  supervision 
be  ecclesiastical,  and  let  not  a  difficult  question  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  to  an  unwise  and  violent  climax.  An  abuse  is 
an  abuse  and  should  be  corrected,  and  some  sort  of  super¬ 
vision  is  certainly  desirable.  The  Bishops  can  do  much  if 
they  please.  They  can  act  as  the  new  Bishop  of  Liver¬ 
pool  is  doing,  and  in  churches  where  ritual  is  carried  to 
an  offensive  height  they  can  refuse  to  preach  or  license 
assistant  clergy.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which 
ecclesiastical  supervision  may  be  exercised.  Doubtless 
they  irritate  the  extreme  party  more  than  prosecutions, 
but  that  after  ail  is  not  our  concern.  We  wish  the  Church 
to  reform  its  own  abuses  within  itself,  to  keep  its  bounds 
at  the  same  time  as  wide  as  possible,  and  to  refrain  from 
giving  its  foolish  members  the  honour  of  public  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  extreme  and  consistent.  It  is 
much  harder  to  show  that  tact  and  forbearance  and  incon¬ 
sistency  which  make  up  practical  wisdom.  In  certain 
institutions  a  sweeping  policy  may  do  good ;  but  the 
Church  is  an  organism  so  entirely  by  itself  that  its  affairs 
can  be  managed  by  no  narrow  rule-of-thumb.  There  is  a 
doctrine  which  we  forget  too  readily  in  our  rapid  genera¬ 
tion,  that  only  that  survives  which  has  in  it  some  element 
of  eternal  truth.  If  ritualistic  extravagances  appeal  to  a 
necessary  and  neglected  element  in  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  of  England,  which  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe, 
then  they  will  stay  whatever  our  efforts  to  prevent  them. 
If  not,  let  us  neglect  them,  or  control  them  only  so  far  as 
to  allow  the  ordinary  man  to  worship  in  peace,  and  they 
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will  assuredly  disappear.  In  the  difficult  region  of 
spiritual  things  a  kind  of  laissez-faire  seems  to  us  the 
truest  wisdom. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTIONS. 

N  regard  to  the  elections  for  the  London  School 
Board,  which  are  to  take  place  on  the  29th  inst.,  it 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  advocate  the  undiscriminating 
support  by  the  ratepayers  of  either  party’s  “  ticket.” 
The  Progressives  have  been  in  a  majority  on  the  retiring 
Board.  In  relation  to  what  can  be  called  matters  of 
principle  they  appear  to  have  acted  sensibly  and  equit¬ 
ably,  with  one  exception.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Sir 
Charles  Elliott’s  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
October  and  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  That  much- 
respected  Indian  ex-official  and  member  of  the  Moderate 
party  on  the  Board,  who  by  the  wise  assent  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  has  occupied  the  position  of  its  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  went  carefully  into  the  causes  of  the 
considerable  rise  in  annual  expenditure — some  £430,000 — 
which  has  taken  place  since  1897.  He  affirmed  that£300,000 
of  that  increase  was  due  to  causes  unavoidable  by  the 
Board,  and  which  would  have  operated  equally  if  the 
Moderates  had  been  in  power.  These  were  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  the  increase  in  the  ordinary  child  population 
of  school  age,  the  addition  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  classes  of  unfortunate 
children — blind,  deaf,  crippled,  mentally  defective,  and 
epileptic — who  previously  were  in  the  charge  of  the 
Guardians,  and  the  enhanced  cost  of  building.  In 
respect  of  the  remaining  £130,000  of  added  annual 
expenditure,  £100,000,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  C.  Elliott, 
was  to  be  assigned  to  features  of  policy,  in  which  the 
Progressives  had  not  acted  alone,  and  as  to  which  there 
was  a  justification  either  of  virtual  necessity,  or  at  least  of 
clear  expediency,  for  the  line  taken  by  the  Board. 
These  points  iucluded  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
certificated  teachers, which  was  required  to  ensure  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  competent  attention  being  paid  to  the 
individual  members  of  each  class ;  an  increase  in 
the  scale  of  pay  for  the  class-teachers,  as  to  which 
Sir  C.  Elliott  said  that  some  Moderates  doubted  if 
it  went  far  enough  ;  and  a  growth  of  the  amount  of 
instruction  in  cookery  and  laundry  work  for  girls  and  in 
woodwork  for  boys.  This  last  development  is  of  a  kind 
which  cannot  fail  to  command  the  approval  of  all  prac¬ 
tical  educationists.  There  remained  some  £20,000  or 
£30,000,  in  regard  to  which  Sir  C.  Elliott  was  apparently 
of  opinion  that  by  rigid  economy  in  the  treatment  of 
requisitions  for  library  books,  drawing-class  materials, 
kindergarten  apparatus,  and  school  furniture,  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  might  perhaps  have  been  saved.  Such  a 
sum  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  it  would  not  come  to  more 
than,  say,  half-a-farthing  in  the  pound  in  the  School 
Board  rate,  and  we  gather  that  even  if  a  larger 
estimate  be  made  of  possibly  unnecessary  outlay, 
including  that  involved  in  the  abolition  of  fees  in 
the  evening  continuation  schools,  and  the  teaching  of 
some  subjects  there  for  which  there  appears  to  be 
only  a  very  small  demand,  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound 
would  cover  all  the  saving  in  the  rate  which  might  have 
been  made  or  could  be  looked  for.  We  notice,  indeed, 
that  the  Moderate  candidates  for  Westminster  in  their 
address,  besides  touching  on  the  two  points  just  alluded  to 
in  relation  to  the  evening  schools,  express  the  view  that 
“  the  steady  increase  in  the  Board’s  expenditure  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  nothing  is  done  to  keep  the  spending  Com¬ 
mittees  within  their  own  estimates,”  and  promise,  if 
elected,  to  “  promote  a  sounder  financial  system.”  That 
would  certainly  seem  desirable,  if  there  is  the  laxity  of 
control  indicated  by  Major  Skinner  and  his  fellow-candi¬ 
dates  ;  but  in  view  of  Sir  C.  Elliott’s  explanation  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  increase  in  the  annual  expenditure,  the 
hopes  of  economy  suggested  by  the  sentence  we  have 
quoted  from  their  address  seem  pitched  somewhat  too 
high. 

We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  make  light  of  the  need 
for  thrifty  administration  in  the  work  of  the  School  Board. 
There  are  so  many  branches  of  that  work  in  connection 
with  which  stinting  would  be  injurious,  there  are  so  many 
-ratepayers  to  whom  the  saving  of  a  mite  in  the  pound 
would"  mean  a  very  sensible  alleviation  of  crushing 


burdens,  that  there  is  every  reason  why  the  most  business¬ 
like  principles  should  rule  in  every  department  of  the 
Board’s  activities.  We  imagine  that  it  is  broadly  true 
that  Moderate  candidates  can  be  trusted  with  more  con¬ 
fidence  than  Progressives  to  bestir  themselves,  if  elected, 
to  seo  that  a  pound  is  never  spent  when  seventeen  and 
sixpence  would  meet  every  reasonable  requirement.  No 
Moderate  that  ever  was  born  would  have  “  rejoiced  ”  with 
Mr.  Stewart  Headlam  at  the  School  Board  meeting  the 
other  day  over  the  fact  that  twenty-one  young  German 
clerks  were  learning  the  English  language  gratis  at 
an  evening  continuation  school.  The  thing  is  entirely 
absurd.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  undoubtedly, 
as  Sir  C.  Elliott  pointed  out,  and  as  every  one  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  electioneering  in  this  connection 
knows  very  well,  a  numerous  class  of  persons  whose  one 
idea  is  that  the  rates  are  too  heavy,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
down,  and  to  whom  it  never  occurs  to  ask  whether,  after 
all,  the  School  Board  expenditure  does  not,  on  the  whole, 
bring  in  corresponding  money’s  worth  to  the  community. 
To  these  persons  it  would  never  occur  to  consider,  as,  in 
in  our  judgment,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  whether  any 
particular  sum  spent  on  evening  continuation  schools  may 
not  be  worth  spending,  not  because  the  parents  of  the 
children  benefited  have  a  claim  on  the  ratepayers,  which 
they  very  possibly  have  not,  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss 
to  the  community  of  that  precious  article,  an  improved 
citizen,  which  the  expenditure  of  many  previous  years’ 
schooling  has  only  partially  secured.  It  is  at  least  con¬ 
ceivable  that,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  spend  money  on,  so  to  say,  creating  the 
demand  for  rational  occupation,  developing  the  intelligence, 
and  steadying  the  character,  during  the  evenings  of  the 
years  from  fourteen  to  twenty.  Such  questions  as  these 
seem  to  demand  attention  from  thoughtful  citizens,  in 
view  of  “  Hooliganism  ”  on  one  side,  and  the  notorious 
want  of  adaptability  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  working 
people,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  other.  They  bear  both  on  the  question  of  eveniug 
continuation  schools  and  on  that  of  the  higher  elementary 
schools,  concerning  which  there  is  unfortunately  a  good 
deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  law  at  the  present  moment, 
an  uncertainty  that  can  only  be  thoroughly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  cleared  up,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  lately 
printed  out,  by  Parliament  facing  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tional  reorganisation. 

We  have  said  that  in  matters  of  principle,  apart  from 
matters  of  administrative  detail,  there  is  only  one  point 
on  which  the  expiring  School  Board  has  what  seems  an 
unsatisfactory  record.  That  is  its  attitude  towards 
voluntary  schools.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  question,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  support  of  the  view 
that  the  Progressive  majority,  in  a  considerable  number 
of  cases,  have  exhibited  an  unfriendly  temper,  by  building 
new  Board-schools,  or  agitating  for  them,  in  positions 
where  they  would  needlessly  compete  with  existing 
denominational  schools.  Mr.  Asquith  touched  on  this 
subject  in  his  speech  in  Marvlebone  on  Monday,  but 
even  he  had  to  acknowledge  that  out  of  seven 
thousand  school  places  to  the  creation  of  which,  in 
the  positions  proposed  by  the  Board,  objection  had 
been  raised  by  the  Moderates,  some  two  thousand  were 
actually  disallowed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  A  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  of  action  of  the  kind  complained 
of  is  enough  to  produce  a  considerable  amount  of  incon¬ 
venience,  and  even  loss,  to  those  whose  private  educational 
efforts  have  deserved  well  of  the  State,  and  a  very  much 
larger  amount  of  justifiable  anxiety  and  misgiving.  On 
this  question  it  is  probable  that  there  are  many  shades 
and  degrees  of  feeling  among  the  Progressives,  and  that 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  of  some,  and  quite  unfair  to  say 
of  others  of  them,  that  if  they  had  their  way  thev  would 
starve  or  crush  out  all  the  voluntary  schools.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  alike  in  the  interests 
of  religious  education  and  in  that  of  preventing  an  alarm¬ 
ing  increase  of  the  rates,  unfair  treatment  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  schools  ought  to  be  steadily  discouraged.  On  the 
whole,  the  moral  seems  to  be  much  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  the  municipal  elections  the  other  day,  that  the  rate¬ 
payers  should  take  trouble  to  make  up  their  minds  what 
they  care  for  most  in  regard  to  the  principal  points  of  School 
Board  administration,  and  then  ascertain  which  of  the 
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candidates  are  most  likely  to  put  their  views  in  force. 
Practically,  it  may  often  happen  that  they  will  find  it  the 
best  plan  to  vote  for  candidates  on  both  “  tickets.”  But.  by 
all  means  let  them  show,  by  voting,  that  they  really  care 
for  the  good  administration  of  the  schools  of  this  city  of 
five  million  souls. 


THE  EYESIGHT  OP  SAYAGES. 

HAT  men  who  can  see  well  will  learn  to  shoot  better  than 
men  who  do  not  see  well  is  a  fact  so  patent  that  we  do 
not  wonder  Sir  Redvers  Buller’s  remark  about  the  superior 
eyesight  of  the  Boers  attracted  public  attention.  He  thinks, 
it  is  said,  that  the  Boer  has  the  “  eyesight  of  the  savage,” 
and  sees  two  miles  further  than  the  Englishman,  and  of 
course  that  fact,  if  it  is  proved,  furnishes  a  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  of  many  British  mishaps  in  the  South  African  Campaign, 
and  accounts  for  losses  of  life  which  might  otherwise  be 
attributed  to  a  reckless  disregard  of  necessary  precautions. 
But  we  do  not  quite  understand  the  deduction  so  generally 
drawn  from  Sir  Redvers’s  statement  that  savage  eyesight  is 
naturally  better  than  the  eyesight  of  civilised  men.  Why  should 
it  be  better  ?  There  is  no  difference  of  structure  in  the  eyeball, 
and  the  difference  in  health  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  civilised 
man.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  very  often  loses  something  of  the 
keenness  of  his  sight  from  much  reading  and  the  use  of 
artificial  light,  but  Tommy  Atkins  is  no  philosopher,  reads 
little  more  than  the  savage,  and  burns  no  midnight  oil.  The 
truth  is  the  Boer,  like  the  savage,  habitually  trains  his  eye,  as 
the  sailor  does,  to  look  into  the  far  distance,  and  acquires  from 
that  training,  and  the  habit  of  close  attention  to  all  signs  of 
movement  on  the  part  of  his  quarry,  a  power  of  quick 
perception  which  seems  to  those  without  it  almost  miraculous. 
He  sees  game  or  an  enemy  minutes  before  Tommy  can,  just 
as  a  sailor  sees  a  sail  or  a  smoke  minutes  befoi-e  a  landsman 
can,  but  there  is  no  difference  of  original  or  natural  powers. 
Tommy  could  be  trained,  if  we  took  sufficient  trouble  to  train 
him  and  allowed  sufficient  time,  just  as  well  as  the  Boer,  and 
very  often  is  trained  when  he  is  a  gamekeeper,  or  in  any  other 
way  dependent  upon  the  acuteness  of  his  sight.  Let  any  one 
who  doubts  this  just  take  a  walk  with  an  ornithologist,  and 
remark  what  the  latter  sees,  and  at  what  distance,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  himself. 

The  matter  is  of  some  interest,  not  only  because  the  private 
soldier  has  to  be  taught  to  shoot  as  well  as  any  enemy,  but 
because  it  bears  upon  the  very  large  question  whether  civilisa¬ 
tion. necessarily  diminishes  the  physical  powers  of  the  average 
human  being.  If  it  does,  that  is  a  great  drawback  to  civilisa¬ 
tion,  because  it  precludes  the  hope  of  man  ever  developing  a 
kind  of  aristocracy  with  the  powers  both  of  body  and  mind 
increased  to  a  point  far  beyond  present  experience.  That  is 
the  dream,  the  rather  lofty  dream  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the 
dons  who  foster  athletics  as  well  as  reading  in  their  pupils ; 
but  if  the  reading  spoils  physical  as  much  as  it  develops 
mental  power,  that  is  a  dream  impossible  of  realisation.  But 
does  study  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  spoiling  sinews  ? 
That  it  does  so  is  a  very  natural  idea,  because  the  savage 
seems  so  much  more  agile,  and  is  besides  trained  by  his  mode 
of  life,  which  the  civilised  man  is  not ;  but  we  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  solid  evidence  for  the  notion.  The  “big( 
black,  bounding  beggar,”  as  Rudyard  Kipling  called  him,  can 
outrun  the  citizen,  or  outwalk  him  in  a  long  march,  or  throw 
him  in  a  wrestle  for  life,  but  the  trained  runner  will  outstrip 
the  savage,  the  gamekeeper  will  walk  with  him  till  he  drops 
from  fatigue,  and  the  Cumberland  wrestler  will  like  nothing 
better  than  to  throw  him  over  his  head.  The  whole  difference 
is  that  the  savage  is  always,  from  the  habits  of  his  life,  in  a 
condition  which  the  citizen  only  reaches  after  weeks  of  careful 
training  have  restored  him.  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  natural 
powers.  Just  give  a  savage  who  has  never  been  accustomed 
to  carry  weight,  say  a  Red  Indian  of  the  North  American 
forest,  the  weight  to  carry  under  which  the  British  soldier 
habitually  marches,  and  see  which  of  them  will  give  in  first, 
though  the  savage  has  even  then  the  advantage  of  having 
walked  every  day  to  his  full  power  all  his  life.  If  it  were  not  so, 
man  as  an  animal  would  differ  from  all  other  animals,  for  it  is 
notorious  that  no  wild  horse  can  keep  pace  with  a  racer,  and  no 
wild  dog  can  escape  a  hound.  The  Kanaka,  it  is  true,  of  the 
South  Seas  can  usually  swim  much  farther  than  any  civilised 


man,  but  then  what  civilised  man  passes  half  his  life  in 
swimming  in  water  just  warm  enough  to  give  his  lungs  fair 
play  ?  There  is,  we  admit,  one  faculty  in  which  the  savage 
appears  hopelessly  to  distance  his  rival.  He  retains,  or  appears 
to  retain,  the  superior  sense  of  smell,  which  belongs  to  so  many 
animals,  or  perhaps,  in  different  degrees,  to  all,  deteeting,  for 
example,  the  odour  of  water  or  of  land  from  a  great  distance ; 
but  then  smell  is  the  one  sense  which  the  civilised  man,  it  may 
be  from  an  instinct  of  self-defence,  never  cultivates  at  all,  but 
permits  to  die  unused.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  in  a  clear, 
dry  air  like  that  of  South  Africa  the  eye  acquires  a  certain 
keenness  which  is  wanting  to  the  eye  used  for  generations  to 
a  humid  atmosphere  ;  but  that,  if  it  occurs,  is  not  due  to  any 
defect  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  civilisation.  It  is  more 
like  the  extra  thickness  of  skull  which  enables  the  negro  to 
resist  the  direct  rays  of  an  African  sun  without  discomposure 
or  brain  disease. 

The  truth  is,  we  believe,  that  civilised  man  when  cultivated 
up  to  a  certain  point  acquires  a  latent  spite  against  civilisa¬ 
tion,  as  essentially  based  upon  a  system  of  rather  wearisome 
restrictions.  He  longs  for  more  freedom,  or  as  he  calls  it, 
simplicity  of  life,  and  being  half  inclined  to  revert  to  savagery, 
wishes  to  credit  the  savage  with  all  the  attractiveness  he  can. 
So  strong  was  this  feeling  in  the  last  century  that  the  “  state 
of  Nature,”  which  is  really  the  state  of  the  brutes,  was 
represented  through  an  entire  literature  as  worthy  of  admira¬ 
tion.  Serious  thinkers,  in  France  especially,  actually  believed 
in  the  “noble”  savage,  and  even  in  some  instances  ventured 
to  paint  him  as  the  “  gentlest  ”  of  human  beings.  He  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  gentle  nor  noble.  Allowing,  of  course,  for 
a  very  few  individual  exceptions,  he  is  more  capricious,  revenge¬ 
ful,  lustful,  and  cruel  than  the  lowest  of  the  civilised  tribes, 
with  the  addition  of  a  callousness  like  that  of  the  Fiji 
King  Thakombau,  who  used  to  launch  his  new  war-boats  by 
running  them  to  the  water  over  the  bodies  of  his  slaves,  whom 
the  weight  of  the  boats  disembowelled  as  they  passed.  He  is 
usually  treacherous,  partly,  it  may  be,  from  incapacity  for 
continuous  thought,  and  always  greedy,  while  he  is  almost 
without  exception  more  inclined  to  drunkenness  than  the 
least  abstinent  of  the  civilised  races.  As  to  his  mental 
qualities,  he  makes  little  or  no  advance  in  thousands  of  years, 
witness  the  Ethiopian,  or  the  negro  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
or  the  Australian  aboi’igine,  while  his  physical  qualities  are 
certainly  not  beyond  those  of  even  semi-civilised  men.  A 
Turkish  “  hamal  ”  will  carry  double  the  load  of  an  Ashanti 
porter.  That  he  often  possesses  courage  is  undeniable, 
but  the  moment  his  superstition  is  stirred  he  becomes 
an  abject  coward,  a  fact  admitted  even  by  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard,  who  has  done  for  the  Zulus  at  least  as  much 
as  Fenimore  Cooper  has  done  for  the  Red  Indians  of 
North  America,  which  latter,  be  it  remembered,  delighted 
in  nothing  so  much  as  the  torture  of  their  captives. 
Neither  perfect  savagery  nor  the  wildest  life  in  the  woods 
has  made  “noble”  persons  of  either  the  “Diggers”  of  Calif omia 
or  the  Yeddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  two  tribes  in  which,  if  savagery 
develops  powers,  they  should  be  developed  to  the  last  degree. 
That  the  worst  savages  ought  to  be  justly  treated  is  our 
creed,  and  that  something  may  be  made  of  the  majority,  and 
something  fine  of  a  few,  we  firmly  believe ;  but  it  can  only  be 
done  by  the  discipline,  preferentially  military  discipline, 
which  makes  of  self-control  an  instinctive  habit,  and  supplies 
in  part  the  deficiencies  left  by  ages  of  the  “  noble  ”  savage 
life.  The  more  the  savage  is  civilised  out  of  savagery  by  a 
wise  and  kindly,  yet  irresistible,  discipline,  the  wiser  and  the 
better  and  the  braver  he  becomes,  and  we  doubt  greatly, 
if  he  does  not  drink,  whether  he  pays  for  his  advance  in  much 
loss  of  his  physical  vigour  or  his  animal  faculties.  The  evidence 
is  against  us  on  one  point — the  sense  of  smell — but  before  we 
accept  the  present  notion  about  savage  eyesight  we  should 
like  to  test  that  of  a  dozen  Zulus  against  that  of  a  dozen 
English  sailors  in  the  same  dry  air. 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

HE  classic  age  of  letter-wilting,  like  that  of  chivalry,  is 
gone,  although  no  Burke  has  been  found  yet  to  utter 
its  splendid  funeral  oration.  It  is  of  course  true  that  more 
letters  are  written  every  day  in  England  now  than  were  written 
every  year  a  century  ago,  even  taking  into  consideration  the 
difference  in  population.  But  there  are  letters  and  letters. 
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Correspondence  on  business,  hurried  notes  containing  invita¬ 
tions  to  dinner  or  acceptances  thereof, — these  are  the  missives 
■which  fill  the  bag  of  the  letter-carrier.  No,  there  is  one  kind 
of  correspondence  that,  even  in  our  days  of  telephones  and 
phonographs,  is  immortal.  The  love-letter,  we  presume,  still 
holds  its  sway ;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  breach  of  promise  cases,  is  as  full  of  sugary  senti¬ 
mentalism  as  in  the  days  of  Lydia  Languish.  But  the 
letter  as  it  has  passed  into  literature,  the  letter  whose 
highest  claim  to  be  treated  as  art  is  that  it  conceals  art,  the 
letter  as  written  by  William  Cowper,  or  Oliver  Goldsmith,  or 
Horace  Walpole,  or  Miss  Burney — that  charming  epistle 
intended  only  for  the  affectionate  perusal  of  filends,  and  yet 
of  such  value  to  the  historian  of  life  and  manners — shall  we 
say  that  it  has  disappeared  from  the  busy  modem  world, 
killed  by  the  “  railway  and  the  steamship  and  the  thoughts 
that  shake  mankind  ”  ?  At  least  it  is  now  but  a  rare  product, 
a  fragile  flower  scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself  in  our  altered 
social  soil. 

Correspondence  from  being  a  cherished  art  and  solace  has 
in  our  day  tended  to  become  what  is  called  in  slang  a  “  grind.” 
It  is  “  snippety,”  like  the  cheap  newspapers,  a  sort  of  “  bits  ” 
or  “  cuts,”  giving  hints  which  require  to  be  filled  out,  only  that 
the  receiver  has  hardly  time  for  that  mental  process.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  here  and  there  quiet  persons  who  still  cherish 
the  implied  conviction  of  White  of  Selborne,  that  the  budding 
of  a  new  flower,  or  the  spring  arrival  of  another  bird  from  the 
south,  is  as  important  an  event  as  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  or  the  Presidential  Election,  but  the  recent 
books  on  these  themes,  interesting  as  some  of  them  are,  will 
all  be  forgotten  while  our  still  distant  ancestors  are  reading 
the  correspondence  of  the  Selborne  parson.  Truth  to  tell,  a 
great  deal  of  our  letter-writing  is  boredom,  the  source  of  irrita¬ 
tion  and  weariness  to  those  who  are  called  on  to  undertake  it. 
We  are  reminded  of  this  by  the  somewhat  pathetic  letter  from 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  printed  in  the  New  York  Journal,  in 
which  the  philosopher  begs  to  be  excused  from  replying  to 
correspondents  on  the  ground  that  in  his  declining  years  he 
has  no  time  or  energy  for  writing  on  all  manner  of  difficult 
subjects  to  all  the  persons  who  either  genuinely  desire  en¬ 
lightenment  or  who  (as  is  more  probable)  wish  to  “  draw  ”  an 
eminent  thinker  and  perhaps  preserve  his  autograph  in  their 
collection. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  modern  rapid  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  and  thought  that,  while  destroying  the  old 
leisure  which  made  the  artistic  letter  possible,  it  has  made 
thousands  of  people  acquainted  with  the  great  writers  of  our 
time  in  a  hurried,  superficial  kind  of  way,  creating  a  morbid 
desire  for  controverting  what  are  supposed  to  be  their  views, 
or  for  suggesting  to  them  points  which  they  may  not  have 
considered,  and  which  are  probably  utterly  irrelevant.  Not  a 
living  writer  but  has  had  experience  of  this  “  crank.”  Even 
to  reply  to  him  in  the  celebrated  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  “  Sir, 
I  have  given  you  arguments,  I  cannot  provide  you  with  an 
understanding,”  costs  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  usually  a 
postage  stamp,  which  the  correspondent  rarely  furnishes. 
But  to  enter  on  a  serious  campaign  of  letter- writing  with  all 
and  sundry  costs  a  loss  of  time,  an  expenditure  of  energy, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  friction  of  the  nervous  system  which  no 
statistics  can  adequately  express.  This  tyranny  of  corre¬ 
spondence  is,  it  may  be  urged,  a  condition  of  intellectual  great¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  one  of  the  penalties  a  great  writer  has  to  pay. 
But  it  might  surely  be  assumed  that  the  writer  has  said 
what  he  has  to  say  in  his  book;  that  is  what  he  wrote  it 
for,  and  if  he  never  thought  of  some  hint  or  argument 
which  his  correspondent  is  good  enough  to  suggest  to 
him,  he  is  not  quite  the  great  writer  he  is  taken  for.  In  any 
case,  his  shortcomings  are  sure  to  be  pointed  out  by  a  critic  of 
his  own  calibre  in  a  work  which  he  can  quietly  study  in  his 
library  free  from  the  intrusion  of  bores  and  spies.  A  still 
worse  form  of  this  tyranny  which  the  cheap  postal  system  has 
made  possible  is  the  letter  which  demands  one’s  view's  of  par¬ 
ticular  subjects  with  which  he  does  not  profess,  and  never  has 
professed,  to  deal.  A  man  of  letters  uses  tobacco,  or  drinks  old 
port,  or  walks  ten  miles  a  day,  or  reads  sensational  novels,  and 
instantly  hundreds  of  persons  who  have  heard  of  the  fact 
bombard  him  with  letters  asking  the  reason  why.  One 
imagines  that  there  are  some  writers  who  do  not  venerate  the 
memory  of  Rowland  Hill. 


But  there  is,  let  it  be  frankly  admitted,  another  side  to  this 
question  of  Correspondence,  as  there  is  to  nearly  every  fact  in 
this  imperfect  world.  Ton  are  rendered  almost  insane  by  the 
click,  click  of  the  telephone,  and  are  willing  to  curse  its  inven¬ 
tor,  and  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  for  its  destruction.  But 
next  door  some  father  may  be  blessing  this  very  instrument 
for  instantaneous  news  of  his  dying  child.  The  same  postbag 
which  contains  the  deadly  missive  of  the  bore  may  also  hold 
the  well-considered  and  intelligent  thanks  of  the  serious 
student ;  and  wrhat  more  grateful  message  for  the  writer  than 
that  ?  The  literary  review  can  never  be  quite  so  delightful 
as  the  personal  communication  from  a  student  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  tell  you  how  much  he  owes  to  you.  Think  what 
Goethe’s  letter  to  Carlyle  must  have  meant  amid  all  the  dull, 
unenlightened  chatter  of  the  English  reviews.  Even  the 
“  trivial  fond  records  ”  of  the  average  domestic  letter  consti¬ 
tute  an  important  part  of  one’s  life.  The  tendency  in  our 
time  is  to  scattering.  Families  do  not  live  in  the  old-fashioned 
solidarity,  but  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  break  up,  separate 
far  and  wide.  Science,  which  has  produced  this  new 
exodus,  has  also  in  part  provided  that,  if  bodily  separation 
there  must  be,  there  shall  at  least  be  no  separation  of 
mind.  The  ship  which  bears  the  emigrant  from  his 
old  home  also  bears  the  letters  from  the  father  and 
mother,  the  old  friends,  and  so  the  continuity  of  life 
is  maintained,  the  threads  of  human  association  are  kept 
together.  Not  a  few  of  these  letters,  rough  and  broken 
as  they  are,  are  veritable  human  documents;  if  we  could 
collect  them,  we  might  find  that  their  contemplation  was  by 
no  means  beneath  the  “  dignity  of  history.”  If  the  letter  as  a 
leisured  artistic  product  is  largely  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
letter  as  a  distinct,  spontaneous  expression  of  individual 
thought  and  feeling,  the  outcome  of  widespread  ability  to 
read  and  write,  and  of  the  inventions  of  modern  science,  is  a 
great  fact  which  has  added  permanently  to  the  happiness  of 
the  many.  To  the  thinker,  whose  daily  work  lies  in  writing, 
correspondence  must  be  in  the  main  a  tyranny ;  to  those  who 
labour  in  the  office  or  the  shop  it  is  a  kind  of  liberation  from 
the  drudgery  of  the  daily  round. 


THE  CALLOUSNESS  OF  CHILDREN. 

HE  evidence  in  the  Newlyn  case  depended  on  the  state¬ 
ments  of  two  children,  girls  of  twelve  and  ten,  who 
alleged  that  they  had  been  instructed  by  their  stepmother  to 
push  their  little  brother  over  the  quay.  From  the  first  the 
children’s  statements  were  regarded  as  untrustworthy,  and 
further  examination  caused  them  to  be  disci-edited.  There  the 
practical  interest  of  the  case  ended.  But  as  a  document  of  child- 
life  the  mental  attitude  of  these  two  young  girls  is  remarkable. 
In  the  story,  as  they  told  it,  they  admitted  that  for  at  least  a 
day  they  had  an  idea  that  the  little  brother  would  be  pushed 
into  the  sea.  One  said  that  she  had  pushed  him,  and  the  other 
that  she  had  seen  it  done,  and  looked  over  the  quay  at  the 
drowning  child.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  whole  story, 
not  only  of  the  motive,  but  possibly  of  the  fact,  was  an 
invention.  But  in  any  case  the  callousness  of  these  children  is 
astonishing,  though  not  without  parallels. 

This  imperfect  understanding  of  the  results  of  what  they 
are  doing,  and  ignorance  of  the  proportion  which  different 
acts  of  wrong  bear  in  the  eyes  of  other  people,  account  every 
year  for  a  number  of  cases  of  so-called  “crime”  by  children. 
We  say  “  so-called,”  because  in  gi’own-up  persons  these  acts 
wonld  be  crimes ;  but  when  committed  by  children,  though 
done  with  the  consciousness  that  they  are  wrong,  there  is 
no  clear  knowledge  of  how  wrong  they  are.  The  motive 
in  nearly  every  case  is  jealousy.  The  acts  range  from  small 
injuries  and  efforts  to  make  the  objects  of  their  jealousy 
uncomfortable,  to  deliberate  and  sometimes  successful 
attempts  at  their  removal,  by  killing  or  otherwise.  The 
purpose  is  simple — to  remove  the  object  of  jealousy — which 
they  will  carry  out  with  as  little  scruple  or  thought  of  the 
consequences  as  a  young  cuckoo  when  throwing  a  hedge- 
sparrow  out  of  the  nest.  The  shock  to  sentiment  caused  by 
the  occasional  murders  of  children  by  children,  or  of  attempts 
to  do  so,  or  to  cause  injury,  is  very  great.  The  idea  of  one  little 
innocent  dropping  another  down  a  well,  or  setting  it  on  fire, 
gains  in  horror  by  the  contrast  of  the  deed  and  the  doer.  But 
though  the  common  view,  this  is  not  the  sensible  one.  To  put 
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the  object  of  jealousy,  which  has  robbed  the  injured  child  of 
its  share  of  esteem  and  affection,  or  interferes  with  its  former 
happiness,  out  of  the  way,  and  somewhere  whence  it  can  never 
come  back  to  give  any  trouble,  is  a  perfectly  natural  desire  to 
a  very  young  mind.  Children  constantly  put  the  wish  into 
words,  though  they  do  not  carry  it  out.  “  I  don’t  like  the 
new  baby,”  said  a  small  boy.  “  Have  it  killed ;  or  else  throw 
it  away.”  Another  child,  brought  up  on  a  farm,  where 
economy  in  rearing  is  always  carefully  attended  to,  watching 
a  usurping  baby  being  fed  from  a  bottle,  suggested  not  only 
that  it  should  be  “  knocked  on  the  head,”  but  added  as  an 
inducement  that  “  they  might  bring  up  a  calf  with  the  milk.” 
There  are,  as  a  rule,  only  two  lights  in  which  young  children 
regard  others.  The  spontaneously  genial  natures  among  them 
look  on  all  others  as  natural  playfellows  and  ready-made 
objects  of  love.  That  is  the  class  of  child  whom  Charles 
Kingsley  made  all  his  “  water-babies  ”  conform  to.  But  in  a 
very  large  number  this  geniality  and  ready  affection  for 
others  is  not  a  freely  growing  plant.  The  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  is  stronger;  and  when  the  interloper,  however 
sweet  and  innocent,  comes  in  their  way,  they  decide  to  make  it 
uncomfortable,  and  if  that  does  not  answer,  will  occasionally  try 
to  remove  it.  It  may  seem  callous  to  reckon  with  this  as  among 
the  possibilities  of  child  society ;  but  it  is  one  which  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Instances  of  much  the  same  kind 
occasionally  occur  in  which  a  dog  conceives  the  same 
feeling  about  a  child.  The  young  dog  is  far  older  for  its 
years  than  are  children,  and  is  usually  too  discreet  or  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  discipline  of  life  to  attempt  serious  injury, 
though  it  will  often  snap  at  or  bite  the  child  of  which  it 
is  jealous.  But  one  instance  has  come  under  the  writer’s 
personal  notice  in  which  a  large  St.  Bernard  dog  attempted 
to  kill  a  child  of  which  it  was  jealous.  The  injuries  inflicted 
and  the  determined  nature  of  the  attack  left  little  doubt 
that  it  wished  to  “  remove  ”  the  child  altogether.  The 
sufferer  was  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  Jealous  children 
are  less  responsible  even  than  jealous  animals,  not  only 
because  they  have  not  yet  been  disciplined,  discipline  taking 
the  place  of  reflection  and  conscience  to  some  extent,  but 
because  they  see  their  elders  make  other  creatures  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  if  they  live  in  the 
country  among  many  domestic  animals,  very  soon  learn,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  conversation,  that  creatures  not  wanted, 
or  ill,  or  a  nuisance  to  themselves  or  other  people,  are 
despatched  from  this  world.  They  know  that  birds  which 
steal  fruit  are  shot,  that  superfluous  kittens  are  drowned,  and 
that  diseased  or  disagreeable  animals  are  destroyed.  This 
they  come  to  look  on  as  the  normal  result  of  being  incon¬ 
venient,  one  which  often  seems  to  them  rather  inconsiderate, 
but  in  which  they  acquiesce  in  quite  a  matter-of-fact  way  if 


child  riding  on  a  tram  heard  some  one  remark  that  soon 
there  would  be  electric  trams,  and  the  horses  would  no  longer 
be  wanted.  The  child  immediately  asked,  with  some  concern, 
“  Would  they  all  be  killed  ?  ” 

The  indifference  of  young  children  to  the  notion  of 
“abolishing”  persons  or  animals  which  are  troublesome,  or 
which  they  do  not  happen  to  be  personally  fond  of,  has 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  concrete  and  positive 
cruelty  of  growing  boys.  That  is  altogether  another  story. 
It  is  very  largely  due  to  the  desire  to  show  power,  by  making 
other  persons  or  things  endure  suffering  which  they  are  in  a 
position  to  inflict  without  undergoing  reprisal.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  boys  bullying  another  boy  who  hits  them  back, 
because  the  sense  of  power  and  position  which  makes  them 
enjoy  bullying  goes  when  they  have  to  defend  themselves, 
nor  do  children  usually  torment  any  dog  or  cat  which  has 
bitten  them,  or  which  they  suspect  will  retaliate.  That 
would  spoil  all  the  sense  of  superiority.  When  very  small 
children  are  cruel  or  unkind  without  an  object  it  is  usually 
due  to  the  beginning  of  the  desire  to  gratify  this  managing 
or  domineering  instinct  in  its  early  stages.  They  nearly  all 
like  to  own  a  whip,  and  occasionally  to  use  it,  not  on  other 
people,  but  on  animals,  and  then  only  as  an  emblem  of 
authority.  They  deem  a  whip  or  a  stick  one  of  the  necessary 
parts  of  the  delightful  performance  of  driving  a  cart.  Mr. 
Watts  puts  into  the  hand  of  his  Minotaur  a  dead,  crushed  bird, 
an  emblem  of  the  wanton  cruelty  personified  in  the  creature’s 
head.  There  is  no  English  child,  however  young,  who  would 


not  instantly  recognise  the  cruelty  personified  in  this,  and  resent 
it  at  once,  though  possibly  the  young  children  of  the  Latin 
races  might  not  share  this  view.  There  is  a  story  of  a  Neapoli¬ 
tan  priest,  who  was  scolded  for  not  reproving  a  child  seen 
killing  a  bird,  and  replied  warmly  that  “the  children  must 
be  amused.”  It  is  very  doubtful  if  such  a  story  could  ever 
pass  current  in  this  country  or  in  Germany.  All  didactio 
children’s  books,  from  “  Struwwelpeter  ”  downwards,  though 
they  mention  cases  of  cruel  children,  agree  in  making  their 
indulgences  either  the  work  of  monsters  of  iniquity  among 
their  playmates,  or  temporary  aberrations  for  which  they  en¬ 
dured  remorse.  -But  when,  like  “  Struwwelpeter,”  other  typical 
bad  boys  pulled  off  the  flies’  legs  and  wings,  they  probably  did 
it,  not  for  any  particular  pleasure  it  gave  them,  but  for  the 
reason  given  by  industrial  voters  for  turning  out  their  M.P. 
who  was  also  their  employer,  “  because  they  chose.” 

Cruelty  in  the  abstract  is  not  an  idea  which  many  young 
children  can  conceive,  though  they  have  a  general  idea  of  what 
kindness  means.  All  animals  or  people  who  look  good- 
natured  are  classed  as  possessors  of  this  quality,  while  un¬ 
pleasant-looking  beings  of  all  sorts,  men  or  animals,  are  set 
down  as  being  without  it.  Of  some  excellent  photographs  of 
a  snarling  wild-cat  recently  published  it  was  at  once  remarked 
that  “that  kitty  doesn’t  look  very  kind,”  which  it  certainly 
did  not.  They  bear  in  mind  that  they  ought  to  be  “  kind  ” 
generally,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  think  that  this  ought 
to  apply  varies  with  the  individual.  A  few  apply  it  all  round 
indiscriminately  to  animals,  though  they  have  a  strong  con¬ 
viction  that  “people”  are  largely  bad,  or  rather  that  there 
is  a  percentage  of  bad  people  whom  it  is  quite  a  waste  of 
feeling  to  trouble  much  about.  These  are  the  children  who 
acquiesce  with  complacency  in  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh’s 
host  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  who  burst  into  tears  when  they 
hear  that  the  horses  were  di'owned. 

But  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  our  English  children  to 
dwell  on  what  are  instances,  not,  properly  speaking,  of 
unkindness  of  nature,  but  of  imperfect  sympathies,  natural 
to  their  age.  They  are  as  a  body  intensely  sensitive,  and 
spontaneously  affectionate  and  kind.  In  many  of  the  finer 
natures  affection  and  consideration  become  a  conscience 
before  they  are  out  of  the  nursery.  The  instances  to  the 
contrary  are  sporadic,  and  in  most  cases  due  to  want  of 
thought  and  prevision  in  those  around  them.  Children  of 
all  classes  are  as  responsive  to  the  tone  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings  as  a  sensitive  plate  to  light.  It  is  not  the  least 
happiness  of  modern  England  that  the  area  of  children’s 
happiness  and  goodness  is  growing  yearly.  As  comfort  and 
content  increase  in  the  home,  the  kindlier  feelings  have 
more  play  among  the  elders,  and  the  brightness  lightens  the 
children’s  hearts.  In  addition,  the  State  keeps  them  good 
and  happy  for  certain  hours  every  day.  The  “infants”  in 
all  the  schools  are  models  of  content  and  behaviour.  The 
short  hours  spent  there  are  among  the  happiest  in  then- 
lives,  though  they  have  no  more  consciousness  of  the  fact 
than  the  young  ants  whom  the  elders  are  bringing  up  in 
an  anthill. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  DREAMS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Is  there  a  country  of  Dreamland  somewhere  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  four  dimensions,  or  in  a  planet  resembling  ours, 
but  in  another  system  P  Most  of  us  probably  visit  certain 
localities  in  our  dreams  till  we  know  them  more  accurately 
than  places  seen  in  our  waking  life.  The  “  Brushwood  Boy”  was 
even  able  to  draw  a  map  of  the  country  of  his  dreams ;  but  in 
his  case  perhaps  one  should  rather  say  countries,  for  he 
traversed  great  distances,  the  larger  part  of  a  whole  world. 
His  dreamland,  too,  contained  much  that  was  abnormal,  like 
the  stone  lily  that  was  Hong-kong  and  floated  on  the  water. 
Outside  fiction,  people  do  not  appear  to  dream  of  such 
creatures  of  Wonderland:  the  dreams  told  at  the  breakfast- 
table  are  concerned  with  everyday  objects.  The  writer,  in  his 
dreams,  has  learnt  to  know  a  railway,  or  perhaps  two  railways, 
for  he  has  never  discovered  to  a  certainty  if  the  well- 
known  station  of  one  dream  has  lines  of  communication 
with  two  other  stations  between  which  he  frequently  travels 
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— in  Dreamland.  The  first  is  the  most  interesting,  and  he  lias 
never  seen  it  as  yet  in  ordinary  life.  It  is  placed  in  a  large 
city,  near  to  a  great  central  square,  which  is  surrounded  by 
tall  buildings,  shops,  and  the  like,  and,  on  the  whole,  has  a 
foreign  look,  though  the  inconvenience  of  the  station  gives  it 
a  resemblance  to  several  in  England.  Out  of  the  squai’e,  on 
what  the  dreamer  takes  to  be  the  northern  side,  run  two 
narrow  parallel  streets,  and  one  of  these — the  eastern — goes 
steeply  uphill,  and  has  many  lights,  for  it  is  always  evening, 
and  a  winters  evening,  when  he  is  there.  Leaving  the  square 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  steep  streets,  you  go  down  by  a 
wide  road  to  the  station,  the  railway  being  carried  overhead 
by  an  embankment  and  a  bridge.  The  stairs  and  passage¬ 
ways  by  which  one  ascends  to  the  platform  are  scandalously 
bad.  Narrow,  dark,  dirty,  stuffy,  they  are  by  no  means 
pleasant  after  the  fresh  and  open  city  square.  The  ticket- 
office  is  placed  in  an  extremely  inconvenient  corner  on  the  way 
up ;  jostling  and  being  jostled  by  other  people,  one  reaches  the 
platform  at  last.  It  is  one  of  three.  The  dreamer  is  always  on 
the  platform  first  reached,  nor  has  he  ever  seen  any  passengers 
on  the  other  two,  though  he  meets  so  many  people  on  his  way 
up.  Apparently,  everybody  else  is  going  away  from  the  train. 
The  platforms,  like  the  lower  regions,  are  in  .  gloom.  The 
middle  one  is  entirely  visible ;  the  further  side  of.  the  third  is 
always  lost  in  darkness  ;  you  cannot  see  what  lies  beyond  it. 
So  with  that  end  of  the  station  where  the  train  always  passes 
out.  It  is  shrouded  in  dark  mists.  The  train  enters  the 
station;  the  traveller  gets  in  and  is  carried  into  the  mists, 
whither  he  never  knows,  nor  does  he  know  what  adventures 
befall  him  as  a  passenger.  But  the  city  square,  and  the  ways 
which  lead  to  the  railway,  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  Trafalgar 
Square  and  Charing  Cross ;  he  has  been  there  so  often.  Of 
the  rest  of  the  town  he  knows  nothing ;  except  that  south¬ 
wards,  beyond  the  station,  there  is  pretty,  open  country.  But 
he  has  seen  the  roads  and  lanes  only  by  night.  Now,  is  this 
often-visited  place  an  actual  town,  somewhere  in  the  world  of 
waking  life,  which  the  dreamer  will  some  time  see  in  brick 
and  stone  and  iron  ?  In  the  classical  examples,  there  is 
always  such  a  result  after  an  impressive  or  repeated  vision. 
But  the  dreamer,  though  he  has  visited  a  good  many  towns 
in  England  and  abroad,  has  never  yet  seen  the  original 
of  that  familiar  spot.  Is  there  perhaps  another  country 
existent  very  much  resembling  this,  and  does  the  dreamer’s 
consciousness  visit  that  country  at  times  when  it  is  not  on 
duty  here  ?  Or  has  his  imagination  invented  for  him  this 
city  of  Dreamland,  and  does  it  take  a  pleasure  in  visiting  its 
invention  frequently  ?  He  knows  one  or  two  other  dream - 
railways  fairly  well.  There  is  one  that  runs  due  east  and  west, 
and  he  always  gets  into  some  complication  halfway  along  it. 
Another — or  perhaps  the  same ;  he  is  not  certain  on  the  point 
— has  a  curious  triangular  platform  at  a  station  much  used  by 
the  dreamer.  The  trains  travel  along  all  the  three  sides,  but 
exactly  how  they  do  it,  or  why,  he  does  not  know  ;  there  are 
never  any  collisions.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that 
these  trains  must  be  running  in  a  country  of  four  dimensions. 
But  if  there  really  is  a  fourth -dimension  Dreamland,  we  shall 
find  our  responsibilities  and  difficulties  increased.  The  writer, 
for  instance,  woke  one  night  with  a  sense  of  something  left 
undone  which  the  circumstances  by  no  means  justified.  Every¬ 
body  is  familiar  with  such  a  sensation,  and  we  generally  find  that 
the  haunting  idea  is  explained,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  some  omitted  duty.  In  this  case  his  dream  before 
waking  slowly  came  back  to  his  mind.  In  the  dream  he  had 
been  with  a  child  at  a  village  distant  many  miles  from  their 
home.  They  believed  themselves  to  have  come  on  bicycles, 
and  were  in  much  difficulty  about  the  means  of  returning. 
The  dreamer  woke,  and  so  was  delivered  out  of  his  perplexi¬ 
ties,  but  he  had  an  uncomfortable  and  most  illogical  feeling 
for  a  while  that  the  child  was  left  alone  in  a  strange  place, 
deserted  by  the  person  to  whom  he  looked  for  protection. 
But,  like  most  people  probably,  the  dreamer  has  often  been 
guilty  of  the  most  preposterous  and  impossible  actions  in 
Dreamland ;  and,  therefore,  he  sincerely  trusts  that  the 
hypothesis  of  an  existent  country,  in  a  similar  planet,  is  not 
the  true  one.  If  it  is,  then  we  can  only  hope  that  the  four- 
dimensioned  Dreamland  enjoys  a  standard  of  conduct  different 
from  that  which  we  use  here ;  otherwise  the  dreamers  of  this 
world  must  have  a  fantastic  reputation  there. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

A.  J.  C. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY’S  LIFE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  reading  your  interesting  review  of  Professor 
Huxley’s  life  in  the  Spectator  of  November  10th,  the  quota¬ 
tion  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Morley  referring  to  his  dislike  of 
the  idea  of  death  reminded  me  of  the  lines  engraved  on  his 
tomb,  and  as  they  are  peculiarly  appropriate  I  venture  to 
send  them.  They  were,  I  have  always  understood,  written  by 
his  widow : — 

“  And  if  there  be  no  meeting  past  the  grave. 

If  all  is  darkness,  silence,  yet  ’tis  rest. 

He  not  afraid,  ye  waiting  hearts  that  weep. 

For  God  still  ‘  giveth  His  beloved  sleep/ 

And  if  an  endless  sleep  He  wills — so  best.” 

—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  C.  E.  S.  F. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  review  of  “  The  Life  and  Letters  of  T.  H. 
Huxley”  in  the  Spectator  of  November  10th  occurs  this 
startling  passage : — “  He  passes  from  the  vertebrae  to  the 
School  Board,  from  the  crayfish  to  Parnellism,  from  glaciers 
to  original  sin, — which  he  believed  in.”  Now,  as  Professor 
Huxley  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  free  the  mind 
of  his  fellow-man  from  the  myths  of  Genesis,  and  as  the 
unqualified  expression  “  original  sin  ”  must  still  convey  to  the 
casual  reader  the  doctrine  which  has  been  deduced  from  the 
story  of  the  Fall,  such  an  assertion  stamps  Professor  Huxley 
as,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  strangely  inconsistent.  If,  however, 
the  assertion  is  based  upon  his  letter  to  Charles  Kingsley 
at  p.  276,  Yol.  I.,  in  which  he  humorously  says  that 
“  no  doubt  crib-biting,  nurse-biting,  and  original  sin  in 
general,  are  all  strictly  deducible  from  Darwinian  prin¬ 
ciples,”  and  if  it  is  supposed  to  be  further  supported  by 
the  passage :  “  The  doctrines  of  predestination,  of  original 
sin,  of  the  innate  depravity  of  man,  and  the  evil  fate  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  race,  of  the  primacy  of  Satan  in  this  world, 
of  the  essential  vileness  of  matter,  of  a  malevolent  Demiurgus 
subordinate  to  a  benevolent  Almighty  who  has  only  lately 
revealed  himself,  faulty  as  they  are,  appear  to  be  vastly  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  ‘  liberal  ’  popular  illusions  that  babies  are 
all  born  good  and  that  the  example  of  a  corrupt  society  is 
responsible  for  their  failure  to  remain  so,”— then  Professor 
Huxley  must  be  held  to  believe  in  predestination,  the  primacy 
of  Satan,  a  malevolent  Demiurgus,  and  a  benevolent  Almighty, 
while  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  these  doctrines  to  be 
faulty,  and  notwithstanding  that  your  reviewer  says  “  his  rigid 

agnosticism . would  not  admit  the  idea  of  any  God  to 

whom  Christ’s  word  ‘  Father  ’  might  apply . for  he  thought 

the  whole  Bible  broke  down  as  against  criticism.”  Surely  all 
this  is  incompatible  with  belief  in  the  Biblical  view  of  original 
sin,  and  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
methods  of  theological  argument  against  which  his  fife  was 
one  long  protest. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  N.  Alcock, 

Lieut. -Col.  Army  Medical  Staff. 

Bellevue,  Balhjbrack,  Co.  Dublin. 

[In  our  review  we  neither  said  nor  implied  that  Professor 
Huxley  believed  in  “  the  Biblical  view  of  original  sin.”  There 
is  a  broad  difference  between  believing  that  evil  is  transmitted, 
becoming  thus  “  original  ”  in  each  person,  and  in  believing 
the  account  of  the  origin  of  evil  as  given  in  Genesis. — Ed. 
Spectator.'] 

THE  NUMBERS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Is  the  apparently  slow  increase  of- the  Jewish  population 
of  the  world  really  so  remarkable  as  your  article  in  the 
Spectator  of  November  10th  on  “The  Numbers  and  the 
Poverty  of  the  Jews”  would  seem  to  imply?  Measured  by 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  more  advanced  countries 
of  Europe  (France  excepted)  in  recent  times,  a  growth  froin 
four  millions  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  to  eight  millions  at 
the  present  day  would  indeed  appear  slow;  but  (without 
going  into  the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  as  to  which  no 
trustworthy  statistics  are  obtainable,  and  as  to  which 
three  and  ten  millions  respectively  would  probably  be 
nearer  the  truth)  is  not  this  apparent  slowness  explicable 
without  assumins-  “a  leakage  the  extent  of  which  thev 
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[the  Jews]  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge”?  In  the  first 
place,  in  most  countries,  if  not  universally,  the  growth 
of  population  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  nothing  like  what 
it  has  been  in  modem  times.  The  causes  of  this  need  not 
here  be  inquired  into,  as  they  affected  alike  the  Jews  and 
the  general  population.  But  besides  the  causes  which 
affected  all  alike,  there  were  many  others  tending  to  check 
their  increase  which  affected  them  alone.  A  growing  popula¬ 
tion  requires  space  for  expansion.  Strictly  confined,  in  the 
countries  which  tolerated  them,  to  their  crowded  Ghettos, 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  from  the  fanatical  populace, 
attacks  often  attended  by  wholesale  slaughter,  and  for  which 
any  pretext  was  sufficient,  the  wonder  seems  rather  that  their 
numbers  are  to-day  as  large,  not  as  small,  as  they  are.  Think 
of  the  massacres  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
of  the  destruction  of  life  at  and  preceding  the  expul¬ 
sions  from  Spain  and  from  England.  Add  to  the  effects 
of  these  and  other  persecutions  the  constantly  operating 
effect  of  oppression  in  its  various  forms,  restricted  resi¬ 
dence,  exclusion  from  almost  every  occupation  by  which  a 
living  could  be  made,  special  taxation,  and  not  rarely  confisca¬ 
tion  of  their  property,  and  your  question  is,  I  submit,  adequately 
answered  without  resorting  to  the  assumption  above  referred 
to.  Even  at  the  present  day,  in  Russia,  which  country  alone 
contains  one-third  of  the  Jews  of  the  world,  they  are  restricted 
to  certain  crowded  districts,  known  as  the  “  Pale  of  Settle¬ 
ment.”  That  there  has,  however,  at  all  times  been  a  leakage 
must  be  admitted.  But  the  question  is, — Is  it,  or  has  it  ever 
been,  on  such  a  scale  as  materially  to  affect  the  numbers  ? 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  such  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  such  leakage  as  goes 
on  in  England  at  the  present  day  comes  about  in  the  way 
suggested  in  your  article.  Though  religious  ceremonial  is 
undoubtedly  much  relaxed,  and,  as  in  the  general  community, 
agnosticism  has  made  great  strides,  still  the  J ewish  body  does 
not  cast  off  its  agnostic  members,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  proportion  of  actual  secessions  is  appreciably 
greater  from  the  agnostic  than  from  the  so-called  orthodox 
sections. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  X.  Y.  Z. 


“  HOOLIGANISM.” 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  statistics  suggested  by  Dean  Gregory  would,  if 
they  could  be  obtained,  be  of  great  interest,  although  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  if  I  read  aright  between  the  lines  of  his 
letter,  they  might  not  turn  out  quite  as  he  imagines.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  in  any  case  they  would  get  us  nearer  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty.  That  is  more  likely  to  be  reached  by  a 
suggestion  at  the  end  of  your  article  in  the  Spectator  of 
November  3rd,  where  you  allude  to  teaching  a  handicraft  as 
oneway  of  diverting  the  “Hooligan”  energy  into  a  safe 
channel.  I  believe  that  the  main  source  of  the  mischief  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  London  contains  a  surplusage  of  un¬ 
skilled  labour,  for  which  only  casual  employment  can  be 
found.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  most 
of  these  youths  to  learn  a  trade,  because  the  rules  of  the 
Trade-Unions  prevent  it.  As  a  result,  there  is  in  some  trades 
more  work  than  there  are  workmen  to  do  it,  while  these  boys 
are  left  to  waste  their  energy  in  mischief,  and  to  lapse 
gradually,  it  is  to  be  feared,  into  habitual  criminals.  The 
remedy  seems  to  be  in  a  great  extension  of  classes  both  in 
day-schools  and  in  continuation  schools  for  teaching  the  use 
of  tools  and  the  elements  of  various  trades.  It  is  work  well 
worthy  of  the  new  London  municipalities,  and  it  is  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  such  classes  could  be  worked  at  very  small 
expense. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  James  Went. 

The  Wyggeston  School,  Leicester. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — By  all  means  let  the  inquiry  as  to  the  educational  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  “  Hooligan  ”  which  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  sug¬ 
gests  be  made.  I  shall,  however,  be  very  surprised  if  it  does 
not  result  in  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  his  educational  antecedents  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  nil.  I  believe  that  the  “  Hooligan  ”  is  what  he  is  in 
spite  of  education,  not  because  of  any  defect  in  it.  I  am  very 
far  from  wishing  to  say  that  there  are  no  defects  in  our 
present  educational  system,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 


“  Hooligan  ”  can  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  the  product  of 
it.  Either  he  has  not  been  educated  at  all,  evasion  of  the 
School  Board  visitor  being  far  more  possible  than  is  generally 
believed,  or  the  influence  and  surroundings  of  his  daily  life 
have  been  such  as  more  than  to  counterbalance  the  good 
influence  of  his  school-life.  As  an  example  of  the  former 
alternative,  I  may  mention  an  instance  which  came  under  my 
own  notice  a  few  days  ago.  I  met  four  boys  prowling  about 
the  streets  whose  ages  ranged  from  eleven  to  thirteen  ;  as  it 
was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  all  well-conducted 
children  should  be  in  school,  I  asked  them  why  they  were 
not  there.  I  found  that  they  went  to  no  school,  they  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  they  were  hardly  clothed,  they  had  nc. 
fixed  home,  and  were  in  fact  embryo  “  Hooligans.”  These 
are  the  Calibans  in  the  cartoon  in  last  week’s  Punch  of  whom 
Prospero,  in  the  person  of  John  Bull,  is  made  to  say, — 

“  On  whose  nature 

Nurture  can  never  stick :  on  whom  my  pains. 

Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost.” 

What  pains  John  Bull  has  humanely  taken  on  the  upbringing 
of  these  poor  lads  I  fail  to  see ;  at  least  it  cannot  be  said  that 
in  such  cases  as  these,  and  I  believe  most  “  Hooligans  ”  are 
such,  education  has  been  responsible  for  their  present  deplor¬ 
able  condition.  There  ai’e  instances  doubtless,  perhaps  more 
than  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  in  which  “  Hooligans  ”  have 
been  regular  attendants  at  day-school  and  Sunday-school ;  if 
so,  I  am  sure  it  is  in  spite  of  their  school  antecedents,  and 
because  of  the  counteracting  influence  of  their  life  out  of 
school.  I  believe  that  the  two  greatest  and  best  influences 
on  the  lives  of  our  children  are  the  Board-school  and  the 
Church,  but  we  shall  still  breed  “Hooligans”  in  spite  of 
the  school  and  in  spite  of  the  Church  unless  John  Bull  will 
“humanely  take  pains”  to  combat  the  great  counteracting 
influences  of  our  daily  life  in  East  London — the  over¬ 
crowding,  and  the  bad  housing,  and  the  drink,  and  the  betting 
and  gambling — and  to  proride  more  of  those  influences 
which  have  surrounded  most  of  us  in  our  childhood  and 
youth,  and  without  which  we  too  might  have  been 
“  Hooligans,” — more  outlets  for  those  animal  spirits  which 
are  probably  much  the  same,  only  differing  in  their  direction, 
whether  in  the  brave  and  yet  gentle  soldier,  and  in  our  poor 
brother  the  “  Hooligan.”  After  all,  is  not  “  Hooliganism  ”  a 
synonym  for  animal  spirits  misdirected  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

St.  Andrew's  Vicarage,  Bethnal  Green.  H.  Y.  S.  Eck. 

[W e  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Bradley,  of 
Wolverhampton,  giving,  but  at  greater  length  than  we  have 
room  for,  an  interesting  account  of  the  system  of  “  school 
workshops  ”  which  has  been  in  vogue  at  Stockholm,  and 
elsewhere  in  Sweden,  for  some  fourteen  years.  The  work 
carried  on  includes  chip-work,  rafia-work,  fret-work,  wire- 
work,  wood  carving,  seam  stitching,  hand  weaving,  cleaning 
and  repairing  of  wearing  apparel,  joinery,  and  bootmaking ; 
and  there  is  one  workshop  for  light  metal-work.  The  ages  of 
the  pupils  in  these  institutions  are  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years,  and  they  are  selected  from  the  scholars  at  the  primary 
schools  by  the  schoolmasters,  who  choose  “  those  who  are 
neglected  by  their  parents,  or  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to 
give  them  proper  attention.”  The  time  spent  at  the  work¬ 
shops  ranges  from  two  to  six  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  one  or 
two  meals  being  given  to  the  pupils  according  to  the  length 
of  their  spell  of  occupation.  At  other  times  in  the  day 
they  attend  the  primary  schools.  The  managers  of  the  work¬ 
shops  are  women  of  leisure  who  give  their  services.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  secure  that  the  workshop  time  shall  be  as 
happy  as  possible,  and  the  results  are  said  to  be  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  The  city  of  Stockholm  pays  £800  a 
year  towards  the  expenses  of  twelve  of  these  workshops, 
containing  about  fifteen  hundred  pupils,  but  all  the  rest 
of  the  charges — tuition,  food,  upkeep,  and  materials — are 
defrayed  by  voluntary  gifts  or  bequests,  and  by  the  sale  of 
work  done.  The  only  criticism  that  occurs  to  us  is  that  it 
may  seem  to  be  rather  an  advantage  in  Stockholm  to  be  the 
child  of  neglectful  or  very  poor  parents. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


LORD  ROSEBERY’S  “  NAPOLEON.” 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  Spectator  of  November  10th  your  reviewer, 
quoting  from  the  last  page  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  “Napoleon,” 
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says : — “  Lord  Dudley  is  not  less  lofty  [than  Madame 
d'Houdetot]  in  his  praise.  ‘  He  has  thrown  a  doubt,’  said 
he,  ‘  on  all  past  glory ;  he  has  made  all  future  renown  im¬ 
possible.’  ”  I  am  the  possessor  cf  a  sheet  of  paper  upon 
which  “  ce  grand  homme  ”  has  written  in  his  impetuous  hand 
—-somewhat  less  impetuous  perhaps  now  that  the  stress  of 
strenuous  action  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past — “  Soldat, 
consul,  empereur,  je  tiens  tout  de  la  France — dans  la  pros¬ 
perity,  dans  I’adversite,  au  conseil,  sur  le  champ  de  bataille, 
sur  le  throne,  dans  l’exil,  la  France  a  ete  l’objet  instant  et 
unique  de  mes  pensees,  de  mes  actions.”  Underneath  this  is 
written: — “Autographe  de  l’Empereur  Napoleon  que  je  donne 
a  mon  ami  Gudin,  sachant  qu’il  comprend,  comme  moi,  que  ce 
grand  homme  a  rendu  la  Gloire  passee  douteuse  et  la  renommee 
future  impossible,  ce  15  Aout  1851,  Cc‘  d’Orsay.”  Is  D’Orsay 
here  quoting  Dudley,  or  was  Dudley  elsewhere  quoting 
D’Orsay,  or  were  both  quoting  from  some  previous  pro¬ 
nouncement  ?  Maybe  some  one  of  your  erudite  readers  may 
be  able  to  furnish  the  answer. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Larclifield,  Bickley,  Kent.  Richard  Jaques. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  do  not  know  whether  any  correspondence  is  permitted 
on  the  above,  but  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  who  is  described  as  “  a  martinet  with  an  amazingly 
narrow  mind,”  I  should  like  to  quote  the  following  from  “  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  and  Napoleon,”  by  R.  C.  Seaton : — 

“  One  French  writer — Lamartine — has  had  the  good  sense  and 
moral  courage  to  run  counter  to  the  prepossessions  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  following  remarkable  words  : — ‘  In  reading 
with  attention  the  correspondence  and  notes  exchanged  on  every 
pretext  between  the  attendants  on  Napoleon  and  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  one  is  confounded  at  the  insults,  the  provocations,  and  the 
invectives  with  which  the  captive  and  his  friends  outraged  the 
Governor  at  every  turn.  Napoleon  at  that  time  sought  to  excite 
by  cries  of  pain  the  pity  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  to 
furnish  a  grievance  to  the  speakers  of  the  Opposition  against 
the  Ministry,  in  order  to  obtain  a  removal  nearer  to  Europe. 
The  desire  of  provoking  insults  by  insult  and  of  afterwards 
exhibiting  these  insults  as  crimes  to  the  indignation  of  the 
Continent  is  plainly  evident  in  all  these  letters.’  ” 

The  above  is  also  somewhat  inconsistent  with  your  reviewer's 
statement  that  “  in  the  midst  of  falsehood  and  intrigue 
Napoleon  preserved  his  dignity  and  his  serenity.”  The  little 
book  I  have  named  will  repay  perusal  by  any  of  your  readers 
interested  in  the  “  man  of  heart  and  virtue,”  as  it  contains 
extracts  from  official  documents  and  letters  in  which  this 
“  ruthless  militarist,  cynic,  and  Machiavellian”  and  his  “jailer” 
appear  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  they  are  pictured 
by  your  reviewer.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  T.  E.  H.  Clay. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  “EXPERTISING.” 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  wish  to  protest  against  your  writer’s  argument  in 
favour  of  “expertising”  ( Spectator ,  October  20th).  The 
present  world  is  carried  on  on  the  principle  of  giving  in  return 
for  something  received.  Everything  has  its  price,  and  we  call 
that  man  dishonest  who  gives  an  unfair  one.  In  money 
transactions  there  are,  of  course,  many  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account,  in  this  case  the  purchaser’s  superior 
knowledge,  which,  as  your  reviewer  says,  is  his  property  just 
as  plate  might  be,  and  he  is  no  more  bound  to  give  away  his 
intellectual  property  than  any  other  kind  of  property.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  he  receives  money  by  means  of  this 
property,  he  is  surely  bound  to  give  something  in  return.  A 
doctor  or  a  teacher  gives  his  hard-won  knowledge,  his 
patiently  acquired  skill,  and  his  time  in  return  for  the  money 
lie  receives.  An  expert  buys  a  cabinet  for  £1  which  he 
knows  is  worth  £20 ;  that  is  to  say  he  practically  receives 
£19  from  the  seller.  What  does  he  give  in  return  ?  He  has 
gained  the  £19  by  means  of  his  knowledge,  just  as  the  doctor 
gains  his  fee  by  means  of  his  knowledge :  but  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  them.  The  doctor  gives  his  knowledge  in 
return  to  his  patient,  the  expert  keeps  his  knowledge  for  him¬ 
self.  ‘  But,’  he  might  say,  ‘  my  knowledge  can  be  no  good  to 
the  man  who  lias  sold  me  the  cabinet.’  True.  But  then  he 
ought  to  give  an  equivalent  in  money  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  ought 
to  offer  a  fair  price  in  the  first  instance.  This  surely  meets 
your  writer’s  argument.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
expert  should  give  the  full  market  price.  He  is,  in  such  a 
case,  in  the  position  of  a  middleman,  and  should  give  a  middle¬ 
man’s  fair  price. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  X. 


HEROD. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  interesting  article  on  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips’s  splen 
did  drama  of  Herod  in  the  Spectator  of  November  3rd  your 
writer  says:  “It  is  strange  indeed  that  from  the  day  of  Yoltaire 
till  our  own  so  rich  a  theme  should  have  lain  untouched  by  a 
master-hand ;  ”  but  I  think  your  readers  will  be  glad  to  be 
reminded  of  Lord  Byron’s  poem  “  Mariamne,”  for  although  it  is 
not  the  fashion  to  admire  Byron  now,  this  really  is  a  powerfully 
pathetic  poem,  as  is  beautifully  and  touchingly  brought  out  by 
Dean  Stanley  in  his  “Jewish  Church,”  Part  III.,  p.432. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  G.  R.  Flower. 

24  Stanhope  Gardens,  S.  W. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SPEED  TO  COMMERCE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Being  away  from  home,  I  have  only  just  received  my 
Spectator  of  November  3rd,  and  seen  the  letter  from  “  A 
Tradesman.”  following  up  your  most  opportune  article  with 
the  above  title.  If  I  were  at  home,  I  could  send  you  an  exact 
list  which  I  have  been  compiling  for  some  time  with  dates  of 
despatch  and  receipt  of  packages  conveyed  by  goods  train, 
illustrating  what  “  Tradesman  ”  says,  and  showing  that 
the  railway  companies  of  to-day,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  speed 
in  the  transit  of  medium-sized  consignments  of  merchandise  is 
concerned,  cannot  show  a  better  performance  than  the  old-time 
“fish-waggons,”  and  other  primitive  modes  of  conveyance  that 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  used  to  tell  us  about.  When 
asked  to  send  goods  to  a  distant  town  to  arrive  by  a  specified 
date,  we  never  dare  estimate  a  greater  rate  than  twenty 
miles  a  day,  and  the  speed  attained  is  often  very  much 
less.  (Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  writing  of  packages 
of  a  few  hundredweights,  called  by  the  railway  companies 
“smalls”;  truckloads  go  very  much  quicker.)  It  so  happens 
that  there  arrives  amongst  my  letters  from  home  this 
morning  (November  9th)  a  case  in  point,  in  the  shape  of 
a  complaint — a  specimen,  I  imagine,  of  what  every  mer¬ 
chant  and  manufacturer  in  the  country  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  receiving — from  a  customer  in  Dundee  that  his 
goods,  sent  off  on  October  24tli,  had  not  arrived  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7th.  Now,  granting  that  the  packages  do  actually 
arrive  on  the  7th,  here  we  have  a  journey  of  some  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  that  takes  the  great  railway  companies  of 
the  North  fourteen  days  to  accomplish,  or  at  the  alarming 
rate  of  sixteen  miles  or  less  per  diem. — I  am,  Sir,  &e., 

Manufacturer. 


“  RELIGIO  LAICI.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  in  the  Spectator  of  November  10th 
says  :  “  A  man  may  feel  grave  doubts  about  creeds  and 
dogmas,  and  yet  may  lead  a  straight  and  honourable  life, 
because  his  conduct  is  based  on  ideas  and  thoughts  which 
cannot  be  rigidly  defined  or  adequately  expressed  in  words, 
and  yet  to  him  are  powerful  motives.”  For  “  because”  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  one  should  read  “  in  spite  of,”  since  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  inadequacy  of  verbal  expression  could  be  the 
cause  of  a  straight  and  honourable  life.  No  doubt  the  statement, 
so  corrected,  is  quite  time ;  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  religion  P 
Nothing  is  leading  educated  men  further  astray  nowadays 
than  the  habit  of  speaking  of  morality  and  humanitarianism 
by  the  name  of  religion.  Religion  means  a  standard  of  con¬ 
duct  that  has  an  objective  and  a  supernatural  basis.  J ohnson, 
for  instance,  defines  it  to  be  “  virtue,  as  founded  on  reverence 
of  God,  and  expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.” 
Bailey  (1747)  says  it  is  “  the  worship  of  a  Deity.”  Ogilvie 
(1884)  calls  it  “  the  feeling  of  reverence  entertained  towards 

a  Supreme  Being . possessing  superhuman  control 

over  the  destinies  of  man.”  And  the  late  Dr.  Max  Muller 
speaks  of  it  as  “  that  faculty  which,  in  spite  of  sense 
and  reason,  enables  man  to  apprehend  the  Infinite  under 
various  disguises.”  Though  the  term  “  disguises  ”  is  objection¬ 
able,  yet  his  general  meaning  is  fair  enough.  In  short, 
“  religion”  connotes  two  qualities  in  authority;  the  authority 
must  come  from  outside,  and  it  must  be  supernatural.  But 
what  the  educated  “man  in  the  street”  calls  religion  is 
neither  objective  nor  supernatural.  It  rests  upon  his  own 
private  judgment,  and  upon  his  own  understanding.  It  is  not 
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necessary,  nor  even  possible,  that  ethics  should  rest  on  a 
basis  of  dogma ;  and  modern  religion  ”  is  exclasively  ethical. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  religion,  properly  so  called,  should 
rest  upon  dogma.  And  those  who  have  grave  doubts  about 
creeds  and  dogmas,  who  lead  straight  and  honourable  lives, 
and  whose  conduct  is  based  on  ideas  and  thoughts  that  cannot 
be  rigidly  defined  or  adequately  expressed  in  words,  may  be  as 
highly  moral  and  as  sensitively  humanitarian  as  Seneca  or 
Epictetus,  but  “  religion  ”  is  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  has 
not  yet  dawned  upon  them.  And  for  this  masquerading  of 
morality  and  human  sentiment  in  the  garb  of  religion  the 
“  comprehensiveness  ”  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  has 
much  to  answer. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  D,  G-ainsfoed. 

Shendleby  Sail,  Spilsby. 


ENGLAND  NOT  A  “  GERMANIC ”  NATION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  is  rather  surprising  that  none  of  your  readers  should 
have  animadverted  on  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow’s  letter  in  the 
Spectator  of  November  3rd.  This  gentleman  is  not  pleased 
with  the  German  Emperor  for  putting  us  English  among  the 
“  Germanic  ”  peoples.  But  the  Emperor  was  quite  right,  and 
is  not  responsible  for  misapprehensions  due  to  our  faulty 
nomenclature,  Mr.  Ludlow  and  (now  I  see)  Dean  Stubbs 
must  have  forgotten  that  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  what 
we  call  “  Germany  ”  (but  the  natives  Deutschland),  the  term 
“German”  and  its  derivations  are  understood  in  the  wide 
racial  sense  in  which  Tacitus  uses  Germani  and  Germania.  In 
employing  his  adjective,  therefore,  the  Emperor  was  aware 
that  it  pioperly  covered  not  only  the  constituent  tribes  of  the 
Empire  ( die  Deutschen),  but  Scandinavians,  Austrians, 
Batavians,  English,  and  even  North  Americans,  Australians, 
and  other  Colonists.  We  have  unhappily  limited  the  scope  of 
“German”  to  an  equivalence  with  Dentsch;  and  it  is 
apparently  upon  that  limited  sense  that  Mr.  Ludlow’s 
grievance  is  based.  To  match  the  wider  sense  of  “  German  ” 
English  philologists  have  adopted  “  Teuton,”  “  Teutonic,” 
which,  by  a  curious  compensation,  show  the  same  root  as 
Deut-sch. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  T.  Le  Marchant  Douse. 


POETS  AND  THE  SONGS  OF  BIRDS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  continuation  of  the  interesting  facts  you  have  pub¬ 
lished  concerning  our  poets’  treatment  of  the  songs  of  birds,  I 
would  draw  attention  to  the  following  instances  in  which  they 
have  been  admirably  described  by  very  recent  American 
writers.  The  chirp  of  the  sparrow  has  been  rendered  “  Sweet, 
sweet,  sweet,  very  merry  cheer.”  The  quail  is  declared  to 
say  “  Bob  White,  Bob  White,  more  wheat !  more  wheat !  ” 
The  chaffinch  has  been  described  as  God’s  little  page,  who 
asks  the  whole  day  long,  “  Tour  will  ?  Tour  will  ?  ”  Aid  in 
“  Penelope’s  Tour  in  Scotland  ”  the  wood-pigeon  is  said  to 
murmur  “  Come,  noo,  coo-coo  !  Come  noo !  ”  because  it  used 
to  build  on  the  ground,  till  finding  that  cows  trampled  on  its 
nest,  it  placed  it  higher  up  out  of  reach,  and  now  softly  utters 
“  Come,  noo,  coo-coo,  come  noo  !  ” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Alnwich.  Sarah  Wilson. 


“THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH.” 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir,— In  your  generous  review  of  Mr.  Zangwill’s  “  Mantle  of 
Elijah”  in  the  Spectator  of  November  10th  you  find  two 
faults.  (1)  Tou  find  fault  with  Mr.  Zangwill  for  referring  to 
the  “  Fops’  Gallery  ”  instead  of  to  the  “  Fops’  Alley.”  This 
is  the  blunder  of  an  over-clever  printer.  It  was  correctly 
printed  in  the  serial  in  which  the  novel  first  appeared.  I  take 
this  therefore  entirely  upon  myself.  (2)  Tou  correct  Mr. 
Zangwill’s  supposed  misquotation  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  let¬ 
ting  Lord  Ruston  ask  “  A’e  you  better  ?  ”  instead  of  “  How’s 
the  old  complaint  P  ”  May  I  ask  what  authority  your 
reviewer  has  for  assuming  that  Mr.  Zangwill  was  drawing  on 
any  historical  personage  for  Lord  Ruston  ?  Another  critic 
has  attempted  to  fit  the  cap  on  at  least  one  contemporary 
politician  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Zangwill’s  novel.  In 
reply,  I  beg  to  say  that  “  The  Mantle  of  Elijah  ”  was  con¬ 
ceived  and  mainly  written  lief  ore  those  events  happened 
which  could  in  the  least  justify  such  a  parallel.  It  is  true 


that  events  appear  to  have  plagiarised  the  author,  or  is  it 
possible  that  prophecy  has  not  died  out  in  Israel? — I  ami 
Sir,  &c.,  Wm.  Heinemann. 

21  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 

[We  are  quite  ready  to  accept  Mr.  Heinemann’s  statement, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Zangwill,  that  Lord  Ruston  was  not  expressly 
intended  for  Lord  Palmerston.  We  may  be  allowed,  however, 
to  point  out,  in  support  of  our  reviewer’s  assumption,  that, 
apart  from  the  famous  question  mentioned  above,  the  “  bland 
and  genial  ”  Lord  Ruston  is  described  as  the  Whig  Foreign 
Minister  in  a  coalition  Cabinet ;  also  that  it  is  mentioned 
that  “  political  society  was  so  small  that  Lady  Ruston 
addressed  her  cards  herself.”  This,  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
Algernon  West  ( Recollections ,  Yol.  I.,  p.  77),  was  true  of  Lady 
Palmerston. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


THE  “  SWEET  USES  ”  OF  PROSPERITT. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — An  instance  of  the  “sweet  uses”  of  prosperity  had 
just  come  under  my  notice  when  I  read  the  article  on  that 
subject  in  the  Spectator  of  October  27th.  An  old  woman  in 
our  workhouse  who  had  been  in  good  service  in  her  youth  is 
allowed  a  small  pension — a  shilling  a  week — by  her  former 
employer.  The  Guardians  permit  her  to  receive  it,  and  she 
greatly  values  it,  as  much  for  the  slight  importance  and 
individuality  it  confers  on  her  as  for  its  purchasing  power. 
The  allowance  was  six  months  in  arrears,  and  the  poor  old 
soul  fretted  sadly ;  she  begged  the  chaplain  to  write  about  it, 
which  he  did,  and  after  some  delay  received  the  amount  due, 
which  he  at  once  took  to  her.  The  poor  old  woman’s  joy  and 
gratitude  were  most  touching,  but  the  first  thing  she  did  was 
to  insist  on  the  chaplain  (who  is  also  the  vicar  of  the  parish) 
taking  two  shillings  towards  the  building  fund  of  his  newly 
erected  parish  hall;  and  then  she  declared  her  intention  of 
giving  a  tea  with  cake  to  all  the  women  in  her  ward.  All  her 
best  feelings  of  gratitude,  hospitality,  and  kindliness  were 
called  foi-th  by  this  gleam  of  prosperity  in  her  grey,  mono¬ 
tonous  life. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  C.  Tait. 

Castle  View,  Strood,  Rochester. 


THE  “SONG  OF  KITSOS  AND  HIS  MOTHER.” 

[To  the  Editor i of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Abbott’s  “  Songs  of  Modem  Greece,” 
reviewed  in  the  Spectator  of  November  3rd,  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  recall  the  fact  that  Fauriel’s  “  Chants  Populaires  de  la 
Grece  Moderne”  (published  1825)  gives  in  Yol.  I.,  p.  98,  a  text 
of  the  song  of  “  Kitsos  and  his  mother  ”  even  briefer  than  that 
of  Mr.  Abbott  (thirteen  fines  instead  of  fifteen),  and  in  the 
translation  the  substance  of  three  more  fines  supplied  by  a 
Greek  friend  (though  without  being  able  to  give  the  exact 
wording),  according  to  which  the  mother  suddenly  cuts  with 
her  knife  the  cords  with  which  her  son  is  bound,  thus  enabling 
him  to  escape.  The  song,  M.  Fauriel  wrote,  was  more  or  less 
popular  throughout  nearly  all  Greece,  and  was  even  sung 
before  great  ladies  of  the  Phanar. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

J.  M.  L. 


A  COINCIDENCE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  the  Life  of  Huxley  in  the  Spectator  of 
November  10th  you  quote  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Morley : 
— “  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  I  find  my  dislike  to  the  thought 
of  extinction  increasing  as  I  get  older  and  nearer  the  goal.  It 
flashes  across  me  at  all  sorts  of  times  with  a  sort  of  horror 
that  in  1900  I  shall  probably  know  no  more  of  what  is  going 
on  than  I  did  in  1800.  I  had  sooner  be  in  hell  a  good  deal, — 
at  any  rate  in  one  of  the  upper  circles  where  the  climate  and 
company  are  not  too  trying.”  I  find  in  the  “  Biographie  de 
M.  de  Genoude”  (Paris,  1846),  p.  7,  a  like  avowal  of  the  honor 
of  annihilation,  even  when  inclined  to  suicide.  “  J’ai  eprouve 
les  tourments  de  l’enfei-,  j’ai  sente  ce  que  veut  dire  le  mot  de 
tenebres  visibles,  l'horreur  du  desespoir.  Personne  ne  savait 
la  cause  de  mes  angoisses :  je  me  disais,  quelquefois,  que  je 
prefererais  une  souffirance  eternelle  a  l’aneantissement.”  It  is 
singular  to  find  such  similar  expressions  of  horror  at  annihila¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  men  of  such  opposite  temperament  as  were 
M.  de  Genoude  and  Professor  Huxley. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

W.  W. 
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THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  HORSE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Tom’  issue  of  July  14th  arrived  here  last  week,  in  which 
you  relate  the  picturesque  incident  of  the  trooper  and  his 
horse  at  Germiston.  A  young  fellow  of  nineteen,  Frank 
Bird,  who  went  out  as  trooper  from  Westport,  the  town  next 
to  this  on  the  northward,  with  one  of  the  New  Zealand  con¬ 
tingents,  had  in  two  or  three  months  trained  his  horse  to 
follow  him,  to  lie  down,  and  to  kneel,  and  so  aptly  or  com¬ 
pletely  was  he  trained  that  though  Bird  went  away  into  the 
bush  the  horse  would  follow  and  find  him.  He  would  blindfold 
the  horse  and  still  he  would  go  to  Bird.  Shortly  before  leaving, 
when  the  Westport  squad  had  been  paraded.  Bird  went  off  the 
ground  and  concealed  himself,  while  another  trooper  went  with 
a  bowl  of  corn  and  tried  to  attract  it.  But  the  horse  refused  the 
seduction,  and  followed  till  it  found  its  master.  While  no 
little  trouble  was  experienced  with  other  horses  in  getting 
them  on  board  ship,  Bird’s  horse  followed  him  without  hesita¬ 
tion  into  his  stall  on  deck.  Bird  is  quite  a  little,  slim  fellow, 
but  an  admirable  horseman,  taking  after  his  mother,  who  was 
an  accomplished  rider.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  R.  S.  H. 

Greymouth,  New  Zealand,  September  9th. 


POETRY. 


PRINCE  CHRISTIAN  VICTOR  OF 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

Not  in  the  battle  he  fell,  making  story, 

Dying  as  asketk  the  soldier  to  die, 

Pain  lightly  felt  in  the  hom-  of  glory, 

Joy  of  the  onset  undimmed  in  the  eye. 

He  gave  for  nothing — another,  no  bolder, 

Sells  life  for  victory,  splendidly  dies, 

Climbs  to  the  Temple  of  Fame  on  Death’s  shoulder, 
Soars  on  the  black  wing  to  snatch  at  the  prize. 

So  think  we,  weeping,  the  cloud  hanging  nearer; 

Ours  so  large  the  loss — his  what  the  gain  ? 

He,  in  some  heaven  unclouded,  sees  clearer, 

Sees  his  soul’s  travail  and  knows  it  not  vain. 

Ever  his  best  he  gave,  lightly,  unthinking; 

Royal  he  deemed  to  do  royally  well ; 

Took  the  high  task  or  the  humble,  unshrinking ; 
Fearless  the  sickness  faced,  fearless  the  shell. 

Aye,  he  rests  well,  soldier-Prince,  simple-hearted, 
Watched  by  the  shining  Cross,  far  over  sea, 

High  ’mid  the  dead,  who,  from  England  departed, 
Build  from  their  graves  greater  England  to  be. 

F.  W.  Bourdillon. 


A  GOSPEL  LEAF. 

Friend,  talk  no  more  of  whether  death  is  so 
Or  otherwise : 

Nor  reason  if  the  body  lives  or  no 
After  it  dies. 

See,  from  this  plane  the  dying  leaf  I  tear — 

Not  nothing,  friend,  but  next  year’s  bud  lies  there.* 

W.  Beach  Thomas. 


BOOKS. 


A  STUDY  OF  DR.  MARTINEAU.f 
It  is  understood  that  what  may  be  termed  the  official 
biography  of  Dr.  Martineau  has  been  entrusted  to  his 
colleagues,  Professors  Drummond  and  Upton.  Meanwhile  an 
American  writer,  Mr.  Jackson,  who  apparently  had  much 
intercourse  with  Dr.  Martineau,  and  who  lias  evidently  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  him,  has  produced  the  present  work, 
which  is  in  part  biographical,  but  far  more  critical  and 
expository.  We  may  say  at  once  that  the  reader  cannot 
extract  from  this  work  an  adequate  picture  of  one  of  the 
most  striking  personalities  of  our  time ;  though,  so  far  as  Mr. 

*  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  plane  leaf  that  the  old  leaf  acts  as  a  sheath  to  the  new. 

t  James  Martineau:  a  Uiofjraphy  and  Study.  By  A.  \V.  Jackson,  A.M. 
London:  Longmans  and  Co.  [12s.  6d.] 


Jackson  goes,  he  is  accurate  and  truthful.  One  feels  that  the 
author  has  given  his  readers  a  little  too  much  of  his  own 
views  and  not  enough  of  Dr.  Martineau.  Still,  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  thoughtful  and  well  written,  and  the  author  is 
evidently  a  diligent  student  of  those  profound  themes  to 
winch  Dr.  Martineau  dedicated  his  life.  The  mistake  made, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  in  mixing  a  rather  brief  and  imperfect 
biography  with  a  somewhat  elaborate  treatise  on  the  varied 
aspects  of  Dr.  Martineau’s  philosophy.  The  biographical 
part  might  have  been  left  to  the  forthcoming  Life,  and  the 
critical  exposition  have  been  given  by  itself. 

Those  who  had  the  honour  of  knowing  Dr.  Martineau  were 
impressed  by  two  things, — first,  the  absolute  domination  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  carnal  in  his  nature ;  secondly,  the  immense 
weight  of  learning  so  easily  borne,  suggestive  of  a  life  in  which 
not  one  minute  had  ever  been  wasted.  Browning  might  have 
written  his  “  Rabbi  ben  Ezra  ”  with  Martineau  in  his  mind. 
The  spare  tenement  of  clay  was  for  nearly  ninety-five  years 
the  swift,  obedient  seiwant  of  the  regnant  soul.  The  eager 
mind  drew  in  nourishment  from  every  source  of  learning  and 
culture.  Mr.  Jackson’s  biography,  slight  though  it  is,  brings 
out  these  predominant  aspects  of  Dr.  Martineau’s  nature. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  clear  insight  as  well  as  invariable  good 
taste  in  what  Mr.  Jackson  has  to  say.  We  agree  with  him 
too  that  the  French  element  in  Martineau’s  mind  must  never 
be  overlooked.  That  element,  says  our  author,  proclaims  the 
nationality  which  produced  Bossuet, — and  we  should  add, 
Pascal.  Dr.  Martineau’s  family  was  Huguenot,  and  it  settled 
first  in  London,  afterwards  at  Norwich,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1805.  Norwich  had  long  been,  and  was  at  that  time,  one  of 
those  provincial  literary  centres  whose  decay,  in  our  judgment, 
is  a  serious  national  loss.  .  It  is  characteristic  of  the  high 
ethical  sense  of  the  Martineau  family  that,  after  the 
ruin  of  the  Noiwich  trade,  in  which  the  father  was  en¬ 
gaged,  as  the  result  of  the  French  invasion  of  Spain,  which 
was  its  chief  market,  the  whole  family  combined  to  work  and 
retrench  until  every  penny  of  debt  with  interest  was  paid. 
The  boy  was  sent  to  the  old  Grammar  School  which  reposes 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral,  but  his  reserved,  sensitive 
nature  could  not  endure  the  rough  play  and  bullying  of  the 
average  boy,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  private  school  at  Bristol 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  father  of  the  illustrious  physiologist,  whence 
he  repaired  to  Glasgow  University.  His  father  designed  him 
for  an  engineer,  and  for  a  twelvemonth  he  studied  mechanics ; 
but  the  call  to  a  different  fife  was  too  urgent,  and  he  entered 
the  ministry  in  Dublin.  Nominally  he  was  a  Presbyterian, 
but  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  the  Presbyterian  body  had 
mainly  passed  over  to  the  somewhat  mechanical  and  formal 
Unitarianism  of  Priestley  and  Belsham.  It  is  again  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Martineau’s  high  moral  sense  that  he  refused  to 
accept  any  grant  from  the  Regium  Donum..  From  Dublin 
he  went  to  Liverpool,  and  from  thence  to  London,  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  Professor  in  the  noted  Unitarian 
College,  which  was  located  at  different  times  at  York, 
Manchester,  and  London,  and  which  is  now  finally 
fixed  at  Oxford.  The  immense  task  involved  in  this 
double  function  of  preacher  and  teacher  can  scarcely 
be  realised  by  inferior  and  less  diligent  minds,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Martineau  did  nothing  which  was 
not  in  its  way  supremely  excellent.  Like  a  finished  diamond- 
cutter,  he  worked  away  with  the  insight  of  genius  until  the 
stone  shone  with  perfect  splendour.  Never  did  so  great  a 
man  work  with  more  modesty ;  yet  even  in  the  old-fashioned 
building  in  a  dingy  lane  off  Oxford  Street  Martineau  drew 
an  “  audience  fit  though  few  ”  : — 

“Not  unnaturally  the  students  of  the  College  came  to  hear 
their  professors;  in  one  part  of  the  assembly  sat  Charles 
Dickens ;  in  another  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  who  found  the  place 
with  all  its  baldness  a  fitting  one  ‘for  serious  people  to  meet  to 
think  in’;  in  yet  another  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  spoke  with 
bitterness  of  the  place  where  England  hid  her  greatest  preacher ; 
and  withal  there  was  a  very  plentiful  sprinkling  of  those  toiling 
at  the  higher  tasks  of  thought  and  learning.” 

We  may  add  that  both  Darwin  and  Tyndall  were  occasional 
listeners  at  those  wonderful  “  Horn's  of  Thought  on  Sacred 
Tilings.”  In  1872,  on  the  urgent  command  of  his  doctor,  Dr. 
Martineau  laid  down  the  pulpit  burden. 

Uneventful,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  his  life  was,  yet  on 
two  occasions  Dr.  Martineau  was  destined  to  go  through  a 
painful  experience  coram  publico.  The  first  involved  his 
relations  with  his  sister  Harriet,  a  remarkable  and  famous 
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woman  with  great  natural  gifts,  but  who  in  her  pursuit  of 
mesmerism  and  clairvoyance  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
an  impostor,  H.  G.  Atkinson.  Dr.  Martineau  was  called  upon 
in  the  course  of  his  literary  work  to  review  a  book  written  by 
this  man.  He  undertook  the  painful  task  and  simply  annihi¬ 
lated  Atkinson,  but  incurred  the  wrath  of  his  sister  and  of 
the  literary  clientele  which  took  up  her  cause.  The  matter 
became  public  property,  and  the  modest  philosopher  was 
dragged  into  a  controversy  he  detested.  The  second  incident 
was  connected  with  the  Professorship  of  Philosophy  in 
University  College,  for  which  Martineau  was  a  candidate. 
That  he  was  far  and  away  the  best  candidate  is  certain,  and 
he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  on  that  ground. 
But  on  the  one  hand,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Unitarian  minister 
was  used  against  him  as  a  reproach  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  agnostic  and  Benthamite  section,  led  by  so  distinguished 
a  man  as  Grote,  was  opposed  to  one  who  would  have  taught  a 
very  different  philosophy  from  that  wliich  afterwards  came  to 
be  identified  with  University  College.  The  incident  shows 
once  more  the  frequent  bigotry  of  “  free  thought,”  and  is  a 
severe  reflection  on  the  boasted  “  Liberalism  ”  of  University 
College.  Martineau  felt  the  wound  in  spite  of  his  philosophical 
serenity. 

We  pass  over  some  other  interesting  incidents  in  his  life, 
such  as  his  membership  of  the  famous  Metaphysical  Society 
of  which  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Manning,  Ward,  Huxley,  and 
others  were  also  members,  and  which  cultivated  philosophy 
after  dinner  once  a  month  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel ;  the  fine 
address  presented  to  him,  signed  by  scholars  and  thinkers  of 
every  civilised  nation,  thanking  him  for  his  services  to  spiritual 
life  and  religious  thought ;  and  the  money  present  given  him 
by  his  English  admirers  and  friends.  His  replies  to  these 
tributes  are  characteristic ;  as  Mr.  Jackson  says,  one  can  no 
more  mistake  the  style  of  Martineau  than  that  of  Shakespeare. 
If  at  times  it  is  too  complex  and  brilliant,  too  much  polished 
and  refined,  yet  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  man,  and  it  will 
perhaps  rank  with  the  styles  of  De  Quincey,  Arnold,  Newman, 
and  Ruskin  as  the  finest  English  of  our  century.  To  our  mind, 
this  fine  style  reaches  its  height  in  some  of  the  sermons ; 
rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  noblest  spiritual  thought  found  more 
apt,  more  chastened  expression. 

We  have  no  space  for  any  treatment  of  Mr.  Jackson's 
exposition  of  Martineau’s  ethics  or  philosophy  of  religion.  To 
those  who  only  know  the  mature  products  of  his  mind,  it  will 
come  as  a  singular  revelation  that  Martineau  started  as  a 
Necessarian.  But  this  was  the  attitude  of  the  old  Priestleian 
Unitarianism  in  which  Martineau  was  nurtured.  The  breath 
of  a  new  life  came  from  Charming,  and  we  may  add,  from 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  Browning,  and  Tennyson.  Martineau  early 
drew  in  the  influence,  and  his  friend  J.  S.  Mill  was  the  first  to 
detect  the  subtle  change.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while 
Martineau  remained  relatively  orthodox  as  regards  Biblical 
criticism,  and  even  great  points  of  doctrine,  while  he  held  the 
philosophy  of  necessity,  he  became  more  and  more  unorthodox 
as  he  developed  Iris  intuitional  ethics  and  his  noble  spiritual 
idealism,  until  he  may  be  said  to  have  accepted  the  complete 
critical  results  of  the  advanced  German  school.  His  inner 
evolution,  however,  was  steady ;  we  see  no  break,  nor  did  the 
keenest  intellectual  criticism  ever  rob  the  soul  of  deepest 
piety.  With  the  neo-Kantian  movement  which  has  mainly 
captured  England  and  Scotland  during  the  last  generation 
Dr.  Martineau  was  in  imperfect  sympathy.  He  held  so  firmly 
in  ethics  by  intuition,  in  psychology  by  free  will,  in  meta¬ 
physics  by  divine  personality,  that  it  was  impossible  he  should 
adopt  a  different  attitude.  We  cannot  classify  him  in  any 
school;  he  is  a  solitary,  majestic  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
English  thought. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  DECLINE.* 

There  is  much  in  Mr.  Brooks  Adams’s  striking,  though  in 
some  respects  sensational,  argument  to  cause  thought  in  an 
Englishman,  but  it  is  primarily  intended  to  arouse  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  America  to  a  sense  of  their  destiny  as  a  world- 
Power  and  of  the  need  of  a  sweeping  reform  of  their  political  and 
administrative  methods.  He  dwells  impressively  on  the  signs 
of  the  relative  decline  of  England,  political  and  economic, 
but  it  is  with  the  object  of  preparing  America  to  take  up  the 

*  America’s  Economic  Supremacu .  By  Brooks  Adams,  London :  Macmillan 
and  Co.  L5sJ 


burden  of  supremacy.  The  seat  of  Empire,  which  has  tarried 
for  the  three  generations  since  Trafalgar  in  one  city,  is  moving 
westwards,  and  the  bond  “  which  from  beyond  the  limit  of 
human  memory  has  been  the  containing  power  of  the  world  ” 
is,  he  thinks,  becoming  loosened.  The  world,  and  Americans  in 
particular,  have  relied  upon  England  “to  police  the  globe  and 
keep  distant  markets  open,”  and  if  she  is  weakening  “America 
must  in  future  fight  her  own  battles  whether  she  will  or  no,” 
for  her  vital  necessity  in  the  future  will  be  to  secure  a  vent 
abroad  for  her  surplus  production.  In  our  author’s  view, 
America  will  be  forced  to  compete  “for  the  seat  of  inter¬ 
national  exchanges,  or  in  other  words,  for  the  seat  of  Empire,” 
and  the  key  of  the  situation  he  conceives  to  lie  in  China. 
Germany,  France,  and  Russia  are  bending  their  energies  to 
occupy  and  organise  the  interior  of  China,  to  control  its  trade, 
and  discriminate  against  and  exclude  the  exports  of  America 
and  England ;  and  the  great  struggle  of  the  near  future  will 
be  between  this  coalition  and  the  maritime  power,  between 
land  and  sea  transport,  for  the  control  of  this  market. 
America,  lying  on  the  Pacific  in  the  path  of  the  great  maritime 
trade  route,  and  holding  in  Manila  the  military  and  com¬ 
mercial  key  to  Eastern  Asia,  must  bear  the  brunt  of  such 
a  struggle,  and  if  she  proves  equal  to  her  opportunity 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  “  greater  seat  of 
wealth  and  power  than  ever  was  England,  Rome,  or  Con 
stantinople.” 

Now  in  this  view  of  the  actual  and  potential  greatness  of 
the  United  States  there  is  no  exaggeration,  nor  can  it  be  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  an  Englishman  that  his  country  should  be  passed 
in  the  race  by  one  allied  in  speech,  in  blood,  and  in  commercial 
interests.  England,  with  her  Navy,  her  Colonies,  and  her 
coaling  stations,  must  at  all  events  be  the  most  important  of  all 
allies  to  a  nation  with  the  kind  of  future  sketched  out  by  Mr. 
Adams,  and  provided  only  that  their  democratic  systems  of 
government  can  create  or  maintain  a  reasonably  efficient 
financial  and  military  administration  (without  attaining 
German  perfection),  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to 
fear  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  world  will  be  so  upset  as  to 
enable  the  Continental  coalition,  or  rather  Germany  and 
Russia,  even  if  they  succeed  in  this  gigantic  enterprise  of 
absorbing  China,  to  reduce  the  Anglo-Saxon  communities  to 
the  “  semi-stationary  ”  condition  redoubted  by  writers  like  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  late  Mr.  Pearson. 

Mr.  Adams’s  contentions,  indeed,  are  based  on  a  singularly 
narrow  and  insufficient  survey  of  the  economic  position  of  the 
modem  world.  Foreign  trade,  in  his  view,  is  a  source  ol 
profit  which  is  in  some  special  way  the  prize  of  Empire, 
instead  of  being  only  the  inevitable  result  of  the  principles  of 
subdivision  of  labour  and  exchange  of  services  and  products. 
A  community  is  at  least  as  likely  to  increase  its  opportunities 
for  exporting  by  freely  importing  the  products  of  others  as  by 
struggling  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  new  markets, 
for  no  fallacy  has  been  more  conclusively  exploded  by 
facts  (such  as  the  increase  of  German  and  American 
commerce)  as  that  “  trade  follows  the  flag.”  It  is  useless 
to  reiterate  in  these  days  the  truth  that  new  markets  of 
greater  value  than  any  which  can  be  wrung  from  yellow  or 
black  races  lie  at  the  very  doors  of  civilised  nations  if  they 
choose  to  remove  instead  of  erecting  barriers ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  to  point  out  that,  in  spite  of  them,  these  nations 
do  a  far  more  profitable  trade  with  each  other  than  any  which 
they  do  with  semi-civilised  foreign  possessions.  Our  trade,  for 
instance,  with  British  India,  with  its  free  market  and  great 
population,  amounts  to  something  like  sixty  millions  per  annum, 
while  that  with  protectionist  France  is  seventy-five  millions, 
and  with  Germany  sixty-eight  millions.  Mr.  Adams  tells  us 
that  “  no  theory  has  ever  proved  more  fallacious  than  the 
dogma  that  the  cheapest  goods  command  the  world's 
markets,”  and  “  that  the  whole  protective  system  of  modern 
times  demonstrates  the  contrary.”  But  the  remarkable  thing 
is  that  the  protective  system  so  largely  fails  in  its  object, 
that  it  shows  how  limited  is  the  power  of  tariffs  to  prevent  civi¬ 
lised  peoples  from  satisfying  their  desires  by  means  of  trading 
with  each  other.  Bearing  such  considerations  as  these  in  mind, 
and  remembering  also  that  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  mere  increase  of  the  white  populations  will 
afford  the  most  important  new  markets  of  the  future,  we  may 
ask  if  it  is  conceivable  that  the  mere  development  of  China 
would  enable  Europe  to  dispense  with  American  (and  English) 
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products,  and  whether  such  trade  as  America  could  hope  to 
do  with  China,  even  under  conditions  as  favourable  as  those 
existing  between  England  and  India,  would  amount  to  anything 
approaching  that  which  she  will  inevitably  do  with  England  and 
Europe.  The  present  Chinese  trade  is  not  at  present  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  value  even  for  this  country  that  its  loss  could  not  be 
supplied  in  other  quarters  of  the  world ;  but  is  it  pretended  that 
if  China  is  opened  up  and  developed,  no  matter  by  whom,  the 
increased  exchanges  resulting  from  that  process  will  not 
benefit  all,  and  that  China,  with  an  immense  seaboard  and 
great  rivers,  can  be  forced  to  confine  her  exchanges  to  what 
can  be  carried  on  by  railways  traversing  the  deserts  of  Central 
Asia  ?  If  not,  must  not  the  maritime  Powers  inevitably  get 
their  fair  share,  even  without  a  death  struggle  for  its  posses¬ 
sion  ?  Is  it  likely  that  American  capital  can  be  dispensed 
with  if  China  is  to  be  opened  up,  even  as  English  capital 
has  hitherto  proved  necessary,  and  will  not  this  fact  alone 
secure  Anglo-Saxondom  against  the  dreaded  exclusion  ? 

But  while  we  believe  that  economic  forces  are  thus  far 
more  decidedly  on  the  side  of  America,  with  her  boundless 
resources,  and  England,  with  her  widespread  Empire  (which 
being  as  free  to  the  trade  of  every  nation  as  it  is  to  that  of 
our  own  need  not  on  economic  grounds  excite  the  jealousy  of 
mankind),  we  would  not  wish  to  minimise  the  effect  of  the 
warning  which  Mr.  Adams’s  impartial  survey  of  our  condi¬ 
tion  conveys.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Empire  is 
no  longer  alone  or  supreme  as  a  naval,  colonial,  or  manufac¬ 
turing  Power,  we  should  face  the  future  without  misgivings 
if  we  felt  that  the  dark  picture  he  draws  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit  of  the  England  of  to-day  were  completely  lacking 
in  truth.  For  this  alone  his  book  deserves  the  most 
careful  study  iu  this  country.  The  account  he  gives  of 
diminishing  prosperity,  based  largely  on  what  we  must 
describe  as  the  bogey  of  the  great  preponderance  of  imports 
over  exports,  seems,  indeed,  to  be  overdrawn  and  quite  insuffi¬ 
ciently  supported  by  knowledge  and  facts ;  but  realised  wealth 
is  not  everything  to  a  nation,  and  in  other  respects  it  would 
be  difficult  to  contest  his  inferences  ;  for  most  men  now 
reaching  middle  life  could  of  their  own  experience  point  to 
various  signs  which  seem  to  show  a  certain  degeneracy  in  the 
national  character.  The  pages  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 
present  war  is  ruthlessly,  we  dare  not  add  unfairly,  described 
form  at  all  events  a  useful  corrective  to  the  indiscriminate  self- 
praise  with  which  British  politicians  and  generals  conspire  to 
mislead  a  public  only  too  willing  to  be  deceived ;  and  they 
reflect  an  opinion  universally  held  by  sober  judges  outside 
these  islands.  We  will  not  do  more  than  draw  attention  to 
this  portion  of  the  book,  and  pass  on  to  the  following  passage, 
which  gives  some  general  conclusions.  It  is  not  pleasant 
reading : — 

“  If  it  be  true  that  a  relative  relaxation  of  vigour  can  be  traced 
in  Great  Britain  alike  in  private  and  public  affairs ;  if  a  com¬ 
parative  subsidence  of  energy  can  be  noted  in  the  workshop  and 
the  counting  house,  in  the  university  and  Parliament ;  if  it  be 
established  that  after  fifteen  years  of  labour  the  army  remains 
what  it  has  proved  itself  this  year ;  if  the  British  attack  of  1900 
is  to  the  British  attack  of  1800  as  Buller’s  assault  on  Spion  Kop 
is  to  Wellington’s  advance  at  Waterloo  ;  if  it  be  admitted  that 
the  Salisbury  administration,  though  discredited  at  home  and 

abroad . retains  office  because  the  nation  lacks  vitality 

to  replace  it, — the  symptoms  admit  of  but  one  explanation. 
Nature  seldom  retraces  her  steps.  Great  Britain  must  already 
lie  in  the  wake  of  the  social  cyclone.” 

Much  might  doubtless  be  said  in  answer  to  some  of  the  counts 
in  this  indictment.  We  are  no  alarmists,  not  believing  that 
the  social  and  material  progress  of  other  nations  can  be 
harmful,  or  indeed  otherwise  than  beneficial,  to  our  own. 
But  if  our  relative  decline  is  due,  not  merely  to  the  natural 
growth  of  others,  but  partly,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  to  the  inferiority  of  our  system  of  education,  beginning 
with  the  great  public  schools,  and  to  a  general  increase  of 
habits  of  idleness  and  self-indulgence,  then  there  is  at  least 
serious  ground  for  uneasiness.  The  most  disheartening 
symptom  is  the  indifference  and  apathy  of  all  but  a  small 
independent  instructed  minority  in  presence  of  many  patent 
signs  of  inefficiency.  The  best  that  can  be  said,  and  in  this 
we  owe  much  to  the  book  before  us,  is  that  we  are  warned  in 
time,  for  the  power  and  wealth  of  Great  Britain  are  still 
intact,  if  threatened ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  high,  if 
ignorantly  over-confident. 


CAPTAIN  MAHAN  ON  THE  WAR* 

It  is  not  like  Captain  Mahan  to  risk  premature  judgment  by 
hasty  publication.  We  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  him 
much  deliberate  weighing  of  evidence,  and  finish  if  not  finality 
in  the  sentence.  In  his  present  work,  however,  he  lays  down 
his  pen  in  July,  when  there  was  still  much  to  be  done  before 
the  campaign  could  be  regarded  as  over.  It  is  true,  as  he 
says,  that  since  the  British  communications  were  opened 
between  Pretoria  and  Durban,  as  well  as  Cape  Town,  “  the 
actions  of  the  Boers  show  that  it  is  not  in  their  power 
seriously  to  incommode  ”  either  route ;  and  “  the  trivial  raids 
performed  by  their  mounted  men  under  De  Wet  and  Botha 
may  protract  the  sufferings  of  the  war,  and  add  to  the  close 
of  the  struggle  a  certain  lustre  of  persistent  resistance ;  but, 
barring  [sic]  events  now  unforeseen  and  scarcely  to  be  antici¬ 
pated,  they  cannot  change  the  issue,  which  has  become  simply 
a  question  of  endurance  between  combatants  immeasurably 
unequal  in  resources.”  But  if  the  war  was  over  in  July,  the 
information  concerning  its  history  was  still  far  from  com¬ 
plete  ;  official  statistics  were  not  fully  published,  official  in¬ 
quiries  remained  to  be  made — as  they  remain  still — and  the 
historian  admits  that  his  conclusions  are  often  based  upon  mere 
newspaper  reports,  and  that  he  must  suspend  his  judgment 
on  various  debated  questions.  A  man  who  has  studied  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  with  the  minute  care  shown  in  Captain 
Mahan’s  earlier  writings  must  be  painfully  aware  of  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  his  present  materials,  and  we  confess  we  are 
surprised  that  an  historian  of  his  reputation  should  have 
“  rushed  into  print,”  like  any  popular  novelist,  just  to  catch 
the  ball  of  public  interest  on  the  rise.  Besides  insufficiency 
of  authentic  materials,  there  are  signs  of  haste  and  imma¬ 
turity  about  the  writing.  We  have  still  Captain  Mahan’s 
austere,  calm,  and  philosophic  exposition  of  general  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  ex  cathedra,  but  the  narration  of  events 
grows  hurried  to  the  end,  and  even  the  general  principles  are 
seldom  expressed  with  the  terse  emphasis  of  Mr.  Spenser 
Wilkinson. 

Nevertheless,  a  survey  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  however 
incomplete,  from  so  proved  a  student  of  strategy  as  the  author 
of  the  famous  Influence  of  Sea  Power  must  necessarily  be 
valuable.  The  fact  that  he  belongs  to  the  Service  afloat  in  no 
degree  lessens  his  authority;  the  naval  men  showed  them¬ 
selves  to  great  advantage  in  the  war,  if  not  in  the  subsequent 
election,  and  Captain  Mahan  has  evidently  studied  land  wars 
as  well  as  sea  wars,  and  brings  the  same  careful  scrutiny  of 
facts  and  weighing  of  chances  and  alternatives  to  each.  His 
new  book  is  not  a  “story”  of  the  war  in  any  picturesque 
sense ;  he  seldom  goes  out  of  his  way  to  indulge  in  raptures, 
and  if  he  does  he  usually  prefers  to  glow  between  inverted 
commas.  There  are,  we  need  scarcely  say,  some  animated 
passages  in  the  volume,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  them  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  courage  of  the  British  soldier.  Con¬ 
trasting  the  finest  type  of  Boer  courage,  such  as  Joubert’s — 
“  courage  of  the  highest  proof  as  regards  personal  danger,  but 
not  the  courage  that  throws  away  the  scabbard,  much  less  that 
which  bums  its  ships  ” — with  the  soldierly  devotion  of  our 
own  troops,  “  counting  life  nought  if  only  by  its  sacrifice  the 
end  may  be  attained  or  honour  preserved,”  Captain  Mahan 
remarks  : — “  That  element  of  stupidity  which  has  been  some¬ 
what  lavishly  attributed  to  the  British  officers’  too  simple- 
minded  attention  to  their  end,  to  the  exclusion  of  care  for 
their  own  persons  and  those  of  their  men,  has  a  military  value 
not  only  great,  but  decisive.  The  quality  needs  direction  and 
control,  certainly ;  but,  having  been  reproached  for  now  two 
centuries,  the  question  is  apt, — Where  has  it  placed  Great 
Britain  among  the  nations  of  the  earth?”  The  author 
illustrates  this  contrast  of  national  temperaments  by  the 
fight  at  Waggon  Hill  on  January  6th  : — 

“  Reluctant,  therefore,  though  the  Boers  as  a  race  have  shown 
themselves  to  offensive  tactics  and  to  assault,  the  necessities  of 
the  case  compelled  them.  In  their  plan,  and  in  its  execution, 
they  showed  all  the  courage,  all  the  tenacity,  heretofore  displayed 
in  their  defensive  operations,  as  well  as  in  the  peculiar  stealthy 
rockcraft  of  a  nation  of  hunters,  which  has  equally  characterised 
them.  It  is  not,  however,  too  much  to  add  that  at  the  supreme 
moment,  when  man  stands  foot  to  foot  and  eye  to  eye,  and  when 
the  issue  depends  upon  superior  aggressive  momentum  of 
temperament,  the  national  trait,  whether  original  or  acquired, 
asserted  itself ;  and  the  heroes  who  had  scaled  the  heights  bare- 

*  The  Story  of  the  War  in  South  Africa ,  1899-1900.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
U.S.N.  Map  and  Portrait.  London  ;  SampsoniLow,  Marston,  and  Co.  [10s.6d.net.] 
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foot  and  clung  with  undying  resolution  to  their  rocky  cover, 
exchanging  shots  almost  muzzle  to  muzzle,  did  not  muster  the 
resolution  which  might,  or  might  not — the  true  soldier  recks  not 
which  at  such  an  hour — have  carried  them,  more  than  decimated 
but  triumphant,  across  the  belt  of  withering  fire  to  victory. 
The  reply  of  the  British  Colonel  on  the  other  side  of  the  sixty 
yards  of  plateau  that  separated  the  opponents,  ‘  We  will  try  ’ — a 
phrase  which  Americans  will  remember  fell  in  the  same  tongue 
from  the  lips  of  our  own  Colonel  Miller  at  Lundy’s  Lane— ex¬ 
pressed  just  the  difference.  Of  the  three  companies  who  then 
rose  to  their  feet  on  Wagon  Hill  and  rushed,  every  officer  fell 
and  fifty-five  of  the  men ;  but  the  bayonets  of  the  survivors 
reached  the  other  side,  and  there  followed  the  inevitable  result — 
the  men  that  would  not  charge  fled  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  referring  to  Graspan,  he  comments  on  the 
Boers’  particular  advantages  for  defence — 

“  their  readiness  in  retreat,  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  prompt 
facility  with  which  they  resorted  to  it.  When  the  most  that  can 
be  said  has  been  said  for  their  methods — and  much  can  be  said — 
it  still  remains  that  an  eye  ever  to  the  rear,  upon  escape,  is  mili¬ 
tarily  a  demoralising  attitude  upon  which  no  sound  system  of 
warfare  can  be  built  up.  The  nervousness  of  the  Boers  at  any 
seeming  threat  to  their  line  of  retreat  has  been  so  obvious 
as  to  elicit  frequent  comment.  As  a  predominant  motive  it  is 
ruinous.” 

Apart  from  the  characters  of  the  combatants  as  fighting  men, 
the  book  deals  mainly  with  the  strategy  of  the  campaign,  and 
it  is  on  this  subject  that  one  specially  looks  to  Captain  Mahan 
for  instruction.  His  narrative  of  the  various  operations  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  clearness  of  the  main  outline,  and  the 
firm  dismissal  of  all  mere  incidents — such  as  Stormberg — to 
an  insignificant  position.  The  Boer  strategy  is  condemned  from 
first  to  last ;  they  began  too  late,  they  continued  too  leisurely, 
they  divided  their  forces,  and  allowed  them  to  be  tied  up, 
and  thus  turned  what  should  have  been  a  closely  concentrated 
campaign  into  “a  war  of  posts.”  Whilst  condemning  the 
British  holding  of  so  advanced  a  post  as  Glencoe,  Captain 
Mahan  admits  that  “  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  admiration 
from  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  the  measures  taken  in  the 
first  fortnight  of  the  campaign.”  In  the  defence  of  Lady¬ 
smith  he  rightly  sees  the  key  of  the  whole  war.  The  holding 
of  Ladysmith  was  no  “  unfortunate  accident  forced  upon  the 
British  by  the  originally  faulty  dispositions  of  the  cam¬ 
paign”;  no  event  was  “more  determinative  of  the  final 
issues  ”  than  this  obstinate  tenure  of  an  advanced  post  by  a 
large  force  quite  able  to  embarrass  seriously  any  onward 
movement  of  the  Boers.  It  is  well  compared  to  Mantua  in 
1796  and  Genoa  in  1800,  as  a  decisive  factor  in  a  campaign. 
As  to  whether  Sir  R.  Buller  should  have  diverted  the  main 
advance  in  order  to  relieve  Ladysmith  Captain  Mahan 
is  doubtful.  “As  an  abstract  military  question  ”  the  advance 
through  the  Orange  Free  State  “was  in  principle  the  cor¬ 
rect  plan,  even  under  the  existing  conditions,  as  far  as  these 
are  accurately  known.  But  conditions  are  never  accurately 
known  to  outsiders  so  immediately  after  a  war.”  Just  so,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  surprised  at  Captain  Mahan’s  premature¬ 
ness.  The  same  cause,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
any  searching  criticism  of  Lord  Methuen’s  much  debated 
action  at  Magersfontein,  though  some  of  this  reticence  may 
be  due  to  an  officer’s  reluctance  to  pass  a  strong  condemnation 
upon  another  officer’s  mistakes.  He  knows  how  easily  mis¬ 
takes  may  occur  in  action.  This  feeling,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  author  from  endorsing  Lord  Roberts’s  censure  of 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Spion  Kop  affair. 

In  spite  of  too  much  caution  and  reserve,  and  an  obvious 
lack  of  mature  consideration  of  authentic  data — so  far 
wanting — the  book  will  be  read  with  interest  at  the  present 
moment  as  a  criticism,  however  incomplete,  of  the  subject 
most  interesting  to  Englishmen  by  a  singularly  qualified  and 
impartial  judge.  But  it  will  not  add  to  Captain  Mahan’s  fame. 


AUTUMNS  IN  ARGYLL* 

Me.  Gathorne-Hardy  has  written  a  book  which  will  be 
cherished  by  all  lovers  of  Highland  sport,  and  many  who 
have  never  held  a  rod  or  rifle  in  their  hand.  For  it  is  no 
mere  sporting  chronicle  and  dull  record  of  successes  and 
failures,  but  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  literature  of  wild 
life  in  Scotland,  where  the  naturalist’s  interest  is  as  strong  as 
the  sportsman’s,  and  the  whole  narrative  is  permeated  with 
an  honest  affection  for  the  people  and  the  places  among 

*  Autumns  in  Argyllshire  with  Rod  and  Gun.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Oathorne- 
Hardy.  With  Illustrations  by  Archibald  Tkorburn.  London ;  Longmans 
and  Co.  [10s.  Cd.] 


which  he  has  spent  his  autumns.  It  is  done  on  a  modest 
scale,  without  the  gigantic  wealth  of  observation  which  has 
made  St.  J ohn  and  Colquhoun  classics,  but  with  something  of 
their  enthusiasm  and  love  of  the  hills  and  waters.  The 
studies  are  all  concerned  with  one  little  part  of  Argyll¬ 
shire,  which  lies  around  the  beautiful  estate  of  Poltalloch ; 
but  since  the  part  contains  within  itself  all  varieties  of  land¬ 
scape  and  is  a  veritable  sportsman’s  paradise,  Mr.  Gathorne- 
Hardy  has  touched  upon  almost  every  side  of  Scottish  sport. 
He  makes  no  pretension  to  chronicle  great  records.  “  I  have 
jotted  down  from  time  to  time,”  he  says,  “these  personal 
reminiscences  of  various  kinds  of  sport  as  typical,  not  of 
extraordinary  successes,  but  of  fairly  normal  experiences  ” ; 
and  he  adds  elsewhere :  “  Many  deer  are  doubtless  missed  upon 
the  hillside,  but  few  indeed  in  the  smoking-room  or  in  the 
pages  of  sporting  chronicles.”  Few  indeed ;  and  this  makes 
the  dreariness  of  so  many  sportsmen’s  note-books,  where  bird 
and  beast  are  slain  with  monotonous  regularity.  Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy,  to  be  sure,  has  some  notable  experiences  to 
record,  but  they  are  told  modestly  and  incidentally,  and,  as  in 
St.  J  ohn,  it  is  the  habits  of  the  wild  creatures,  the  glories  of 
morning  and  evening  in  the  hills,  the  mere  remembrance  of 
pleasant  expeditions,  which  are  the  author’s  chief  interest. 
And  it  is  an  interest  which  his  readers  share,  for  to  many  of 
us,  when  other  books  become  a  weariness  and  fiction  palls, 
there  will  always  be  a  charm  in  the  wholesome  volumes  which 
recall,  however  faintly,  those  holidayings  and  enterprises 
which  lie  like  oases  in  the  desert  of  a  busy  man’s  life. 

In  the  locality  which  the  author  describes  every  species  of 
Highland  game,  except  ptarmigan  and  capercailzie,  can  be 
found.  The  hills  are,  of  course,  too  low  for  ptarmigan,  but 
with  the  present  extension  of  the  capercailzie’s  habitat,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  again  become  plentiful  in  this 
neighbom-hood:  The  rare  pine-marten  has  been  seen  on  the 
estate,  and  a  wild  cat  was  shot  by  the  present  owner.  Rabbits, 
which  were  only  introduced  into  Argyll  in  1845,  are  now  so 
numerous  as  to  be  a  pest,  and  the  keepers  kill  on  an  average 
six  thousand  couple  in  the  winter  months.  The  eagle-owl 
and  the  grey  phalarope  are  occasional  visitors,  and  two 
of  the  rarest  of  Scottish  birds,  the  great  snowy  owl  and  the 
brown  snipe,  have  been  seen.  Red-deer,  roe  and  fallow  deer 
among  the  wood  and  hills,  a  small  salmon  river,  numerous  hill- 
lochs,  great  stretches  of  moor  and  bog,  and  a  curiously  in¬ 
dented  sea-coast  fringed  with  islands  make  the  place  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  the  naturalist.  Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy,  who 
has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  Scotland,  contrasts  the 
present  ease  of  travel  and  the  luxurious  surroundings  of  sport 
with  the  old  days  when  people  were  content  to  rough  it  in 
leaky  shooting-lodges  and  comfortless  inns.  It  would  be  vain 
to  say  that  sport  is  bettered  in  our  times,  but  it  is  easier  to 
come  by.  “  I  remember,”  he  says,  “  the  late  laird  of 
Poltalloch,  who  died  in  1893,  telling  me  how  his  father  used 
to  ride  the  whole  way  from  London,  pm-chasing  his  horse 

and  having  his  saddle  made  before  starting . The 

journey  then  took  three  weeks.  Now  you  may  go  to  the 
theatre  in  London  one  evening,  and  arrive  at  Poltalloch  in 
time  for  luncheon  on  the  next  day.”  The  attendant  evil  is 
that  while  the  old  traditions  of  Scottish  sport  were  in  favour 
of  comparative  cheapness,  the  new  tradition  is  all  the  other 
way.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy  in  thinking  that 
£2  for  each  brace  of  grouse  as  a  rough  estimate  for  the  cost 
of  sporting  rights  is  nearer  the  mark  than  Mr.  Aflalo’s  £1. 
This  is  very  different  from  the  old  days  of  Scrope  and  St.  John, 
when  “  eveiy  casual  visitor  to  the  village  inn  or  manse  was 
free  to  range  hill  or  riverside  after  stag,  muirfowl,  or  salmon.” 

The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  essays,  each  an  account  of 
a  day’s  experience  in  some  particular  sport.  In  “  Fallow-deer 
at  Home  ”  we  have  a  spirited  narrative  of  a  day’s  driving, 
with  guns  posted  at  different  parts  of  the  hill;  where  the 
keenest  sportsman  is  torn  betwixt  a  perpetual  struggle  with 
midges  and  the  excitement  of  waiting  for  the  deer.  Some¬ 
times  to  the  seeing  eye  there  come  curious  little  glimpses  of 
wild  Nature,  like  the  unforgettable  incidents  in  the  Sobieski 
Stuarts’  “  Lays  of  the  Deer  Forests.”  “  In  one  single  August 
morning,”  says  Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy,  “  I  have  seen  no  less 
than  eight  woodcocks  flushed,  each  carrying  a  young  one 
curiously  huddled  up  between  its  beak  and  feet;  and,  on 
another  occasion,  one  ran  up  within  a  yard  of  me,  snapping 
its  bill  and  making  a  curious  hissing  noise  when  I  picked  up 
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its  half-grown  baby.”  In  the  chapter  on  the  “  Roe  ”  be 
believes  very  rightly  in  posting  guns  and  drawing  the  cover 
with  a  scratch  pack  of  hounds.  He  differs  from  Colquhoun 
and  St.  John  in  using  ball  instead  of  shot,  “preferring  not  to 
pull  the  trigger  of  a  shot-gun  at  an  object  like  a  calf.”  In 
“  Deer-stalking,”  as  in  the  second  paper  on  “  Seal-shooting,” 
the  venue  is  changed,  and  instead  of  Poltalloch,  we  have  Lord 
Dalhousie’s  forest  of  Invermark  and  the  late  Sir  John  Fowler’s 
forest  of  Braemore.  Here  we  think  the  author  least  interest¬ 
ing,  possibly  because  deer-stalking  is  a  subject  which  of  late 
years  has  been  so  over-written  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  anything  fresh.  Perhaps  the  pleasantest  chapters  in  the 
book  are  those  called  the  “  Herds  of  Proteus  ”  and  “  Out  of 
the  Depths,”  narratives  of  seal-stalking  and  dredging  in  that 
wonderful  Western  sea  which  is  so  unlike  any  other  sea  we 
know.  Here  is  Mr.  Gathome-Hardy’s  description  of  it : — 

“  A  sea  which,  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  rushes  and 
eddies  round  innumerable  rocks  and  islands,  whirling  and  roar¬ 
ing  like  a  mill-race  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  knots  an  hour— 
a  sea  as  clear  as  a  Hampshire  trout-stream,  the  calm  recesses  of 
which  the  eye  may  penetrate  to  a  depth  that  I  am  afraid  to  state 
in  figures  for  fear  I  should  be  accused  of  exaggeration.” 

And  there  are  other  things  to  be  seen  besides  rare  Crustacea,  for 
you  may  notice  “  a  herd  of  Highland  cattle  swimming  across 
the  half-mile  of  water  which  separates  them  from  the  main¬ 
land,  a  first  stage  on  their  journey  to  Falkirk  Tryst.”  How, 
alas !  the  cheap  carriage  of  livestock  has  all  but  killed  the 
Tryst,  and  this  is  a  sight  which  will  soon  be  unknown.  But  on 
the  whole,  if  we  had  to  give  our  vote  for  the  best  papers,  it  would 
be  for  the  angling  sketches,  and  perhaps  for  “  Chill  October.” 
The  Add  is  a  remarkable  stream,  which  “rises  and  falls  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  speculative  Stock  Exchange  security,”  and 
creeps  to  the  sea  through  a  flat  bog.  Mr.  Gathome-Hardy 
fishes  with  droppers,  which  would  be  possible  only  on  a  water 
of  this  kind.  There  is  a  most  sensational  account — the  one 
piece  of  record-breaking  in  the  book — of  a  dry  week  in  the 
great  drought  of  1894,  when  he  caught  in  five  days  thirty-five 
salmon  ranging  from  five  to  seventeen  pounds  with  a  small 
ten-foot  single-handed  trout  rod.  In  “  Chill  October,”  which 
recounts  a  day’s  rough-shooting,  the  bag  is  also  a  kind  of 
record,  being  sixty-five  head  and  ten  varieties.  Mr.  Gathome- 
Hardy  has  the  most  catholic  tastes,  and  no  form  of  sport 
comes  amiss  which  takes  him  out  to  the  hills  and  gives  him 
the  pleasure  of  observation  and  pursuit.  Shooting  over  dogs 
and  driving,  stalking  and  beating,  salmon-fishing  and  loch¬ 
fishing,  all  are  described  with  equal  zest,  but  if  we  may  risk  a 
guess,  we  should  say  that  salmon-fishing  was  his  favoruite. 
At  any  rate,  it  gives  him  occasion  for  a  piece  of  sentimental 
reflection,  which  is  only  too  common  with  those  who  can  only 
spend  short  autumns  in  Argyll.  He  tells  of  the  dreariness  of 
a  September  Session  in  London,  with  the  thermometer  at  85° : — 

“  In  fancy  I  am  already  plodding  along  the  well-known  banks, 
the  whistle  of  the  curlew  and  the  plover  sounding  in  my  ears. 
The  snipe  startle  me  as  they  rise  under  my  feet ;  the  great 
herons  nap  lazily  away  as  I  turn  a  corner  just  above  them;  the 
merganser  brings  its  numerous  family  up  the  stream  between 

the  high  banks  into  the  very  pool  I  am  fishing . The 

grouse  crow  upon  the  oat- stubbles  beside  me,  or  the  old  black¬ 
cocks  dash  over  my  head  in  flocks  of  ten  and  fourteen.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  a  hen  harrier  beating  the  moss  beside  me,  with  the 
regularity  of  a  pointer,  or  a  merlin  hawking  some  lark  or  pipit ; 
and  whether  the  fish  rise,  as  they  do  sometimes,  or  whether  they 
decline,  as  they  do  more  often,  I  shall  return  peaceful  and  con¬ 
tented  to  a  well-earned  dinner,  and  a  sleep  unbroken  by  dreams 
of  political  warfare.” 

One  word  must  be  said  of  the  illustrations.  Mr.  Thorbum 
is  easily  our  foremost  drawer  of  sporting  animals,  and  in  the 
eight  illustrations  to  this  book  he  has  reached  his  best.  The 
drawings  of  “  The  Old  River,”  “  A  Capital  Point,”  and  “  An 
Improvised  Drive”  seem  to  us  quite  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  fidelity. 

NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

The  scene  of  Mrs.  Steel’s  new  novel  is  laid  in  an  Indian  city, 
the  centre  of  a  dispossessed  native  dynasty,  and  is  concerned 

*  (1.)  The  Hosts  of  the  Lord,  By  Flora  Annie  Steel.  London  :  W.  Helnemann. 

[Gs.] - (2.)  The  Inner  Shrine.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwlck  (Mrs.  Andrew  Dean). 

London  ;  Harper  and  Brothers.  [6s.] - (3.)  Love  in  a  Mist.  By  Olive  Birrell 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  [6s.] - (4.)  The  Journal  of  a  Jealous  Woman. 

By  Percy  White.  London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  [6s.] - (5.)  The  Monk  Wins. 

By  Edward  H.  Cooper.  London  :  Duckworth  and  Co.  [6s  ] - (6.)  Edward 

Barry :  South  Sea  Pearler.  By  Louis  Becke.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  [6s.] 

- - (7.)  Joan  Brotherhood.  By  Bernard  Capes.  London  :  C.  A.  Pearson.  [6s.] 

■ - (8.)  Id  Croums  Resign.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  London :  John  Long.  [6s.] 


with  what  she  calls  “  the  greatest  social  problem  the  world 
has  ever  seen  or  is  likely  to  see — the  mutual  assimilation  of 
East  and  West  without  injury  to  either.”  With  what  tragic 
consequences  the  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  must  inevitably 
be  fraught  it  is  the  aim  of  the  novelist,  drawing  on  her  long 
and  intimate  observation  of  Anglo-Indian  society  and  the  fife 
of  the  bazaar,  to  set  forth  in  the  romance  to  which  she  has 
given  the  title  of  The  Hosts  of  the  Lord.  Of  the  English 
characters  the  most  prominent  is  Captain  Vincent  Dering,  a 
beau  sabreur  diverted  from  his  attachment  to  the  attractive 
wife  of  an  absent-minded  engineer  by  a  genuine  passion  for 
an  Italian  girl,  Laila  Bonaventura,  granddaughter  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  the  favourite  of  the  last  Nawab  of  Eshwara. 
Laila  has  Indian  blood  in  her  veins,  for  her  grandmother  was 
the  Nawab’s  sister,  and  on  the  death  of  her  parents  she  has 
lived  on  in  the  palace  as  the  ward  of  an  old  Jesuit  priest, 
who,  on  the  downfall  of  the  native  sovereignty,  secured  to 
Bonaventura’s  heirs  the  confirmation  of  the  Nawab’s 
grants.  By  the  convergence  of  destinies,  a  young  Mahom- 
medan  risaldar,  Roshan  Khan,  the  nearest  male  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Nawab,  is  ordered  to  Eshwara  with  his 
regiment  on  the  occasion  of  the  Viceroy’s  visit,  and  being 
vain,  turbulent,  and  ambitious,  is  gradually  seduced  from 
his  allegiance  to  the  British  rule  by  the  flattery  of  his 
female  relations,  and  encouraged  to  assert  his  claim  to  the 
hand  of  his  cousin,  the  Begum  Laila.  A  variety  of  causes 
conspire  to  fan  the  embers  of  native  discontent, — the  drying 
up  of  a  sacred  pool  by  the  new  waterworks :  the  injudicious 
treatment  by  the  military  authorities  of  a  jogi .-  the  conflict  of 
superstition  and  modern  science  over  an  outbreak  of  cholera. 
Roshan,  possessed  by  the  dream  of  recovering  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  is  marked  out  by  his  blood  and  ambition  as  the 
ringleader  of  revolt,  and  perishes  in  the  attempt,  but  not 
before  he  has  avenged  himself  on  Laila  for  preferring  his 
English  rival  by  taking  her  life.  On  the  other  hand,  Captain 
Dering  redeems  his  fame  by  dying  in  the  defence  of  the 
woman  he  had  so  nearly  compromised.  The  common  and 
just  criticism  of  Mrs.  Steel’s  novels — that  she  fails  to  enlist 
deep  interest  in  her  principal  Anglo-Indian  characters — 
applies  less  pointedly  to  The  Hosts  of  the  Lord  than  to  her 
recent  works.  The  slangy  talk  and  reckless  frivolity  of 
the  soldiers  and  officials — though  explained  by  Mrs.  Steel 
as  a  not  unnatural  recoil  from  the  perpetual  presence  of  the 
great  social  problem  mentioned  above — compare  unfavourably 
with  the  dignified  bearing  and  sententious  dialogue  of  the 
natives.  But  Dering  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  mere 
philanderer ;  Erda  Shepherd,  the  devoted  lady  missionary, 
forfeits  none  of  our  respect  by  her  ultimate  surrender  to  her 
natural  affections ;  the  trials  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Smith,  the 
engineer’s  wife,  are  handled  so  as  to  make  just  the  right 
appeal  to  the  reader’s  sympathies,  and  no  more;  while  two 
admirably  contrasted  types  of  officials  are  given  us  in  the 
Governor  of  the  convict  prison  and  the  witty  Irish  Commis¬ 
sioner.  But  the  semi- Oriental  characters,  Laila  and  her 
guardian,  Father  Ninian,  are  far  more  interesting,  and  the 
natives  the  most  interesting  and  arresting  of  all.  The  two 
amphibious  fishermen,  Gu-gu  and  Am-ma,  Gorakh-nath  the 
jogi,  Roshan  and  his  grandmother  Mumtaza,  these  and  half- 
a-dozen  other  characters  are  endowed  with  the  magic  of  a 
distinct  and  interesting  individuality.  In  regard  to  the 
presentation  of  her  romance  Mrs.  Steel’s  workmanship  is  as 
usual  very  unequal.  Her  style,  vigorous  rather  than  distin¬ 
guished,  lacks  lucidity  and  repose.  The  narrative  is  often 
hard  to  follow ;  Mrs.  Steel's  fondness  for  the  figure  of  speech 
known  as  aposiopesis  amounts  to  an  affectation,  and  in  her 
account  of  the  revolt  the  effort  to  match  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  by  a  spasmodic  mode  of  description  is  not  always 
successful.  Nor  can  we  acquit  her  of  melodrama  in  the  duel 
to  the  death  between  Roshan  and  the  old  priest.  Men  of 
eighty  can  hardly  be  expected  to  retain  their  skill  with  the 
rapier  unimpaired.  But  these  blemishes  in  presentation  do 
not  seriously  detract  from  the  remarkable  psychological 
interest  of  a  striking  novel. 

A  novel  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick  is  always 
welcome;  for  while  she  steers  a  middle  course  between  the 
rose-coloured  optimism  of  the  mid-Victorian  novelists  and 
the  devotion  to  the  doleful  of  their  successors,  the  excellence 
of  her  matter  is  always  enhanced  by  the  alertness  and  vivacity 
of  her  style.  The  Inner  Shrine  may  best  be  described  as  a 
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modern  version  of  tlie  knight-errant  and  the  distressed 
damsel.  Celia  Blake,  the  heroine,  the  sister  of  a  poor 
parson,  is  taken  abroad  as  their  companion  by  a  vulgar'  couple 
— Mrs.  Sidgwick  does  not  hold  with  the  modern  craze 
for  glorifying  caddishness  —  who,  gratuitously  reading 
evil  into  her  innocent  relations  with  an  English  officer, 
desert  her  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Major  Ascham,  who  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  his  cousin,  a  beautiful,  gracious 
invalid,  behaves  in  the  trying  sequel  with  true  chivalry, 
but  the  situation  is  naturally  open  to  misconstruction. 
Accordingly,  when  his  wife  subsequently  meets,  takes  a 
great  fancy  to  Celia,  and  engages  her  as  governess  for  her 
little  niece,  Celia  and  Major  Ascham  agree  to  say  nothing 
about  their  former  acquaintance.  But  the  Clatworthys — the 
vulgar  pair  referred  to — hunt  down  the  innocent  Celia ;  Mr. 
Clatworthy  endeavours  to  blackmail  Ascham,  and,  failing  in 
that,  tells  his  version  of  the  story  to  Lady  Helen.  In  the 
scenes  which  follow  Lady  Helen  emerges  as  a  true  heroine  by 
her  exquisite  loyalty  to  her  friend  and  her  husband.  She 
knows  him  to  be  innocent  and  to  have  behaved  like  a 
chivalrous  gentleman,  but  she  receives  her  death-wound  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  heart  is  given  to  Celia.  Mrs.  Sidgwick 
has  never  done  anything  better  than  the  rout  of  the  Clat¬ 
worthys  and  its  tragic  sequel.  The  epilogue  deals  simply  and 
naturally  with  the  foregone  conclusipn  of  Celia’s  marriage 
to  her  rescuer. 

Another  novel  in  which  the  heroine  needs  to  be  rescued  from 
her  surroundings  is  Miss  BirrelTs  Love  in  a  Mist.  Sibylla  Lincoln 
is  the  daughter  of  a  high-minded  but  impracticable  Socialist, 
so  deeply  devoted  to  the  regeneration  of  humanity  that  he  is 
blind  to  the  sufferings  of  his  own  wife  and  children.  This 
fanatical  devotee  of  the  religion  of  poverty  has  sacrificed- the 
happiness  of  his  wife  and  the  life  of  one  of  his  children  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  schemes.  He  has  renounced  his  relations, 
abandoned  his  social  status,  and  lives  in  miserable  discomfort 
amid  a  menagerie  of  his  proteges.  The  story  traces  the 
gradual  growth  in  Sibylla  of  a  spirit  of  revolt  dating  from 
the  advent  on  the  scene  of  a  rich  friend  of  her  mother’s. 
Keith  Hamilton  befriends  the  lonely,  half-starved,  neglected 
girl,  but  when  he  asks  her  hand  in  marriage,  her  father  will  only 
consent  on  the  understanding  that  her  bi'other  shall  stay  with 
him.  Realising  only  too  clearly  what  this  means,  Sibylla  resolves 
to  stay  with  the  boy  until  he  can  look  after  himself.  The 
barrier  between  the  lovers,  aggravated  by  the  theft  of  their 
letters,  is  removed  by  the  death  of  Sibylla’s  father  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  open  her  eyes  to  the  nobility  of  his  character ; 
and  their  reunion  is  brought  about  by  a  heroic  act  of  self- 
effacement  on  the  part  of  Sibylla’s  humble  admirer,  a  poor 
clerk  named  Hudson,  of  insignificant  exterior  but  extraordinary 
unselfishness.  The  sadness  of  the  story  is  relieved  by  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  humour.  The  strange  and  ill-assorted  houseful 
of  Socialists  is  vividly  brought  before  us,  and  it  is  to  Miss 
Birrell’s  credit  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  animosity 
in  her  portraiture.  The  novel  is  to  be  cordially  recommended 
for  its  judicial  yet  sympathetic  treatment  of  an  interesting 
problem. 

Mr.  Arthur  Thorold,  the  mercurial  husband  in  The  Journal 
of  a  Jealous  Woman,  really  loved  his  wife  better  than  any  one 
else,  but,  unfortunately  for  her,  there  were  many  occasions  on 
which  his  preference  was  not  convincingly  manifested.  Hence 
the  ravages  of  the  green-eyed  monster,  portrayed  with  his 
familiar  urbanity  and  vivacity  by  Mr.  White.  There  is  some 
excellent  satire  at  the  expense  of  the  modern  newspaper 
proprietor  in  the  account  of  Thorold’s  journal,  the  Drum, 
while  the  ultimate  reconciliation  winds  up  the  story  with  a 
gracefrd  act  of  homage  to  sentiment  and  domesticity  which 
the  emancipated  reader  will  regard  as  positively  reactionary. 

Another  entertaining  novel  is  The  MonTc  Wins,  in  which 
Mr.  Edward  Cooper  has  worked  out  a  fanciful  notion  with  a 
good  deal  of  ability  and  humour.  His  heroine,  a  young 
heiress  with  £40,000  a  year,  is  obliged,  under  the  terms  of  the 
will  to  which  she  owes  her  fortune,  to  maintain  a  stud  of  race¬ 
horses  and  run  them  in  her  own  name.  So  far,  however,  from 
resenting  these  conditions,  Margaret  Branksome  takes  to  the 
turf  like  a  duck  to  water.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  Mr. 
Cooper  has  no  illusions  about  that  institution,  and  is  on  the 
side  of  the  angels,  or  at  least  of  Lord  Durham.  Margaret  is 
certainly  not  improved  by  contact  with  trainers  and  “  bookies,” 
and  comes  very  near  marrying  a  thoroughpaced  scamp.  In 


the  end,  however,  the  scamp,  by  a  heroic  death,  is  the  means 
of  extricating  Margaret  out  of  a  rut  of  self-indulgence  and 
pleasure-seeking,  and  so  bringing  about  her  union  with  her 
solid  and  altogether  eligible  cousin,  Hubert  Douglas. 

Mr.  Louis  Becke’s  intimate  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  is  turned  to  excellent  account  in 
Edward  Barry,  a  most  exciting  romance  of  the  pearling 
trade  in  the  “sixties.”  The  hero,  who  finds  himself  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  gang  of  murderers  and  thieves,  turns  the 
tables  on  his  villainous  employers  in  the  most  handsome 
style,  and  wins  the  hand  and  shares  the  fortune  of  the 
widow  of  their  victim.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  savagery 
and  brutality  in  the  story,  but  the  claims  of  poetic  justice 
are  amply  recognised  in  the  long  run. 

We  can  always  rely  upon  Mr.  Capes  for  ingenuity  of  plot 
and  gallantry  of  style.  The  heroine  in  Joan  Brotherhood,  who 
contracts  a  clandestine  marriage  with  a  clergyman,  is  beguiled 
by  her  ambition  to  shine  as  an  actress  into  surroundings 
where  she  is  victimised  by  an  unscrupulous  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  a  jealous  rival,  and  a  self-indulgent  man  of  fashion.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  author's  undeniable  talent  entirely 
fails  to  reconcile  us  to  his  choice  or  handling  of  an  essen¬ 
tially  unpleasing  theme. 

Last  on  our  list  is  Mr.  Maclaren  Cobban’s  genial  comedy 
of  courtship,  Td  Crowns  Resign,  in  which  a  susceptible 
German  Prince,  in  spite  of  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
his  Cancellariu3,  forfeits  his  succession  in  order  to  many 
a  charming  Scottish  lady.  The  episode  of  the  Prince’s 
rescue  from  drowning  by  his  lady-love  is  delightfully .  told ; 
indeed,  the  whole  story  is  full  of  light-hearted  and  wholesome 
merriment. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE, 

— * — 

ME.  TREVES’S  EXPERIENCES. 

The  Tale  of  a  Field  Hospital.  By  Frederick  Treves.  (Cassell 
and  Co.  6s.) — The  hospital  in  which  Mr.  Treves  worked  was 
called  “  stationary,”  not  because  it  remained  in  one  place,  for  it 
followed  the  column  to  which  it  was  attached,  but  because  it  did 
not  move  about  as  much  as  what  may  be  called  the  brigade  hos¬ 
pital.  What  its  work  was  may  be  gathered  from  the  simple 
statement  that  nearly  all  the  wounded  in  the  Natal  campaign 
passed  through  it.  It  began  with  a  staff  of  three  officers  of  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps ;  to  these  eight  civil  surgeons  were 
added  (of  the  eleven  two  died  and  the  majority  of  the  others  were 
invalided,  a  testimony,  at  least,  to  their  effort  to  do  their  work 
against  which  one  can  hardly  cavil).  The  maximum  of  patients 
was  reached  after  Spion  Kop,  when  there  were  eight  hundred 
under  treatment.  The  first  experience  of  actual  war  was  at 
Colenso.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the  picture  which  Mr. 
Treves  draws  of  the  coming  in  of  the  ambulances  with  the  wounded 
both  here  and  at  other  places  where  the  list  of  casualties  was 
even  larger.  We  will  not  say  that  these  pages  are  too  horrible 
to  read ;  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  be  read,  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness  with  which  Mr.  Treves  tells  his  dismal 
story  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  But  they  must  be  read  as  they 
stand ;  as  we  cannot  quote  the  whole,  we  will  not  quote  a  part. 
What  we  can  give  are  some  of  the  little  traits  of  character 
and  significant  incidents  with  which  Mr.  Treves,  an  observer 
as  sympathetic  as  he  was  experienced,  diversifies  and  relieves 
the  gloom  of  the  picture.  Almost  all  of  these  go,  so  to  speak, 
one  way,  showing  what  a  cheery,  unselfish,  helpful  fellow  the 
average  soldier  is.  Here  is  one  poor  fellow  who  certainly  had 
never  heard  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  but  had  the  same  spirit  in 
him,  and  used  almost  the  same  words.  He  could  hardly  speak 
for  dryness  of  the  mouth,  and  an  orderly  was  bringing  him 
some  water.  “Take  it  to  my  pal  first,”  he  said,  “he  is  worse 
hit  than  me.”  He  died  next  morning,  but  the  “pal”  got  through. 
Then  another — our  readers  will  excuse  the  realism  of  the 
anecdote — said,  as  he  was  being  hoisted  into  the  train,  “  Put  me 
in  the  lower  berth,  because  I  keep  throwing  up.”  As  Mr.  Treves 
says,  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  so  thoughtful,  even  when  he  has 
nothing  worse  the  matter  with  him  than  the  mat  de  mer.  Then 
there  is  the  story  of  the  “  restless  man.”  He  had  been  shot 
through  the  thigh,  and  wa3  put  into  a  bed,  duly  strapped  and 
splinted.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  out  of  bed  lying  on  his 
face,  with  everything  out  of  order.  The  same  thing  happened 
again,  only  this  time  he  turret  out  to  make  room  for  a  man  shot 
through  the  chest,  who  was  on  a  stretcher,  beds  being  short.  He 
wanted-  the  bed  more,  thought  the  restless  man,  and  got  the 
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orderlies  to  make  the  change.  The  newcomer  died  and  the  E  M. 
was  put  back.  Twice  again  he  did  the  same  thing,  till  at  last  he 
had  to  be  seriously  talked  to  and  put  under  an  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion.  But  he  had  the  last  word.  “  You  see,  doctor,  I  am  such 
a  restless  man.’'  Then  there  was  Private  Goodman,  of  the  King’s 
Eoyal  Bifles.  We  will  not  give  the  details  of  his  hideous  wound. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  his  mouth  was  shot  away.  Mr.  Treves 
gives  the  notes  the  speechless  man  made  in  his  memorandum 
book.  The  last  is  “  Did  my  haversack  come  with  me  ?  If  it  did 
there  is  some  tobacco  in  it,  you  can  give  it  to  them  that  smoke" 
(smoking  is  the  panacea  of  sound  and  sick).  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  Goodman  is  well  and  as  cheery  as  ever.  We  are  told, 
too,  about  the  dying.  One  officer  was  sinking  into  unconscious¬ 
ness,  but  the  boom  of  the  4 '7  gun  firing  from  the  hill  above 
roused  him  for  a  moment.  Every  time  he  smiled  and  said  “  They 
are  getting  it  now."  They  were  his  last  words.  He  was  happy 
in  his  ignorance,  for  things  were  not  going  as  he  thought.  Very 
likely  it  was  his  first  battle,  but  we  are  reminded  of  the  great 
soldier  who  had  seen  fights  without  number  and  seemed  to  be 
watching  one  as  he  murmured  “  Tete  de  1’armee."  Pew,  we  should 
say,  can  read  this  book  with  dry  eyes,  but  every  one  should 
read  it. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 


{Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Boohs  of  the  iceeli  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.'} 

Random  Recollections  of  an  Old  Publisher.  By  William  Tinsley. 
2  vols.  (Simpkin  and  Marshall.  21s.) — Mr.  Tinsley,  after 
giving  some  reminiscences  of  childhood  and  boyhood — he  began 
life  at  nine  by  “bird-keeping"  at  half-a-crown  a  week — devotes 
his  first  volume  to  literature  and  things  more  or  less  connected 
with  it,  as  circulating  libraries  and  the  like.  In  his  second  he 
has  much  to  say  about  the  drama  and  its  exponents,  whether 
actors  or  playwrights.  Then  he  goes  back  to  literature,  in  the 
journalistic  and  other  forms.  He  has  seen  many  men,  if  not 
many  cities,  for,  indeed,  he  was  faithful  to  London  as  long  as 
London  was  faithful  to  him.  To  literary  men  of  every  kind,  to 
the  reviewer  who,  as  is  the  case  with  the  writer  of  this  notice, 
has  had  a  long-standing  acquaintance  with  books,  and  to  the 
playgoer,  old  or  young,  these  volumes  should  be  full  of  interest. 
And  the  general  public  ought  to  find  them  well  worth  reading.  Mr. 
Tinsley  speaks  his  mind  with  much  frankness.  We  see  no  trace 
of  malice;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  commonly  full  of  kindli-  1 
ness  and  forbearance.  But  when  he  feels  himself  to  have 
been  injured  he  says  so,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  he 
has  sometimes  had  good  reason.  The  old  idea  that  the 
publisher  is  an  ogre  who  lures  into  his  den  the  guileless 
author,  and  makes  a  feast  off  his  flesh  and  bones,  has  passed  into 
the  realm  of  fiction.  The  author  is  often  a  good  man  of  business, 
sometimes  not  very  scrupulous,  and  sometimes  positively  a  rogue. 
He  who  sells  an  old  book  as  a  new  one ;  he  who  undertakes  a 
collaboration,  leaves  the  wdiole  of  the  work  to  his  partner,  but  lets 
his  sole  name  appear  on  the  title-page;  and  he  who  takes  money 
for  work  that  he  never  performs  are  “rogues  in  grain.”  We  do 
not  mean  to  quote  any  of  Mr.  Tinsley’s  stories,  whether  they  be 
to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
has  had  dealings.  Our  readers  must  go  to  the  volumes  them¬ 
selves.  There  they  will  find  recollections  of  scores,  we  might 
say  of  hundreds,  of  persons  whose  names  have  been  more  or  less 
known  during  the  last  forty  years. 


St.  Kilda.  By  Norman  Heathcote.  (Longmans  and  Co. 
10s.  6d.  net.) — We  may  divide  Mr.  Heathcote’s  account  of 
St.  Kilda  by  the  familiar  division  of  past,  present,  and  future. 
The  most  notable  event  in  the  past  is  the  imprisonment  on  the 
island  of  Lady  Grange.  Commonly,  the  place  has  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  having  no  history.  A  change  of  minister  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  event  in  the  island  chronicles,  and  this  does 
not  happen  often.  The  physical  changes  are  interesting,  the 
force  of  the  Atlantic  waves  having  altered  the  coast-line  greatly 
even  in  the  short  time  for  which  we  have  had  the  means  of  making 
a  comparison.  The  present  condition  of  the  island  and  its  people 
is  described  with  considerable  fulness.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
pick  out  details,  favourable  or  unfavourable.  A  man  should  see 
the  whole  and  judge  by  it.  Anyhow,  the  illustrations,  giving  the 
outward  aspect  of  place  and  people,  are  excellent.  The  future 
suggests  not  a  few  problems  which  are  bv  no  means  easy  of 
solution.  The  primitive  ways  of  the  island,  the  conducting  of 
business  by  barter,  for  instance,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  keep 
to,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  part  of  the  great  world.  There 
■was  a  time,  we  believe,  when  the  visit  of  a  stranger  gave  the 
whole  population  a  cold,  such  influence  had  the  unfamiliar  aura 


upon  them.  Now  there  is  a  service  of  steamers,  and  the  liability 
to  cold-catching  has  presumably  passed  away, — at  least  Mr. 
Heathcote  says  nothing  about  it;  and  with  it  probably  many 
other  things  have  disappeared.  One  thing  seems  tolerably  plain. 
The  trawlers  ought  to  be  compelled  to  observe  the  legal  three- 
mile  limit.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  they  do  not  harm  the 
inshore  fishing.  Every  one  with  any  experience  of  sea-fishiDg 
knows  better  than  that. 


Adam  Duncan.  By  H.  W.  Wilson.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and 
Co.  2s.  net. ) — Doubtless  Mr.  Wilson  is  right  in  putting  Duncan  in 
the  second  rank.  He  was  a  great  commander,  but  not  of  the 
greatest.  It  is  true  that  he  fell  upon  evil  times.  When  he  was 
at  his  best — between  the  ages  of  thirty-three  and  forty-seven — 
he  was  not  employed.  And  the  British  seaman  was  at  his  worst, 
thanks  to  an  incompetent  Administration.  Still,  he  had  not 
Nelson’s  genius.  But  he  had  everything  short  of  this ;  in  fact,  he 
only  missed  genius  by  a  little.  His  great  victory  (Camperdowu) 
was  won  when  he  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  His  plans  there 
were  not  wholly  unlike  Nelson’s  grand  idea  of  hurling  an  over¬ 
powering  force  on  one  point.  But  he  did  not'  quite  realise  the  idea, 
though  he  came  near  it.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  in 
the  volume  (which  belongs  to  the  series  of  “  Westminster  Bio¬ 
graphies”)  is  the  account  of  the  mutinies  of  the  year  1797. 
Duncan  behaved  with  consummate  courage,  discretion,  and 
humanity,  and  largely  helped  to  save  England  in  one  of  the  very 
worst  perils  in  which  she  ever  stood. 

Miscellanies.  By  Edward  FitzGerald.  (Macmillan  and  Co. 
2s.  6d.  net.) — Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  in  this  volume 
is  the  memoir  of  Bernard  Barton.  He  was  one  of  the  happy  men 
who  get  their  bread  from  business  and  their  butter  from  litera¬ 
ture.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  cutting  himself  adrift  from  the 
bank  ;  Charles  Lamb  dissuaded  him  in  one  of  the  most  admirable 
letters  ever  written.  The  result  was  that  he  stuck  to  his  desk. 
The  first  day  of  his  absence  was  the  day  of  his  death.  No  one 
reads  Bernard  Barton  now,  but  a  pretty  little  volume  might  be 
made  of  his  good  things.  He  had  plenty  of  humour — he  said  of 
himself  that  for  forty  years  he  had  “  taken  almost  as  little 
exercise  as  a  millstone  and  far  less  fresh  air  " — and  he  could,  on 
rare  occasions,  strike  hard.  Of  some  dogmatic,  uncharitable 
Churchman  he  said  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  thought  the 
voluntary  system  was  absurd  : — 

“  He  well  may  say  so ;  for  ’twere  hard  to  tell 
Who  would  support  him,  did  not  law  compel.” 

The  other  contents  of  the  volume  are  “  Eupbranor,”  a  dialogue 
on  ethics  and  other  matters,  set  in  Cambridge  surroundings,  and 
some  criticisms  of  Shakespeare  and  Crabbe  (with  a  notice  of 
Crabbe’s  eldest  son,  one  of  FitzGerald’s  dearest  friends). 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  (Methuen 
and  Co.  3s.  6d.) — Professor  Dowden’s  knowledge  and  tact  as  an 
editor  are  too  well  known  to  need  our  commendation.  He  thinks 
the  play  an  early  one,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  versifi¬ 
cation,  as  well  as  of  the  inferiority  of  some  of  the  writing.  In 
dealing  with  the  text  he  is  commonly  conservative.  The 
appendix  exhibits  some  serious  variations  between  the  accepted 
text  and  that  of  the  quarto  of  1597. 


Eros  and  Psyche.  Retold  after  Apuleius  by  Paul  Caras, 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.  6s.  net.) — This  is  a  pleasing  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  romance,  though  told  without  any  special 
distinction  of  style.  The  writer  in  his  preface  expresses  an 
opinion  that  the  tale  “  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  genuine  Marchen.” 
Here  we  differ  from  him.  To  us  it  has  a  most  distinct  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  latter-day  romance.  The  personification  of  the  soul  in 
the  lovely  Psyche  is  as  unlike  as  possible  to  all  that  we  know  or 
can  conjecture  about  the  conceptions  of  the  prehistoric  ages. 
The  illustrations,  by  Paul  Thumann,  are  curiously  unequal.  The 
frontispiece  is  charming,  even  striking,  but  we  should  not 
recognise  the  same  figure  on  p.  23. 


Government  in  Switzerland.  By  John  Martin  Vincent,  Ph.D.  (Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  5s.  net.) — Dr.  Vincent,  after  tracing  the  political 
history  of  Switzerland,  discusses  the  details  of  the  cantonal  and 
federal  government.  The  judicial  system,  the  finance,  the  great 
machinery  of  the  referendum,  practically  peculiar  to  Switzerland, 
and  other  matters  are  discussed.  The  military  system  of  the 
Swiss  is  not  forgotten.  Some  tables  illustrating  the  working  of 
“  Progressive  Taxation  ”  are  given.  All  cantons,  it  must  be 
remembered,  have  not  the  same  system.  In  Glarus,  a  rural 
canton,  there  are  three  forms  of  taxation, — Property-tax,  Poll- 
tax,  Inheritance-tax.  Property-tax  on  75,000  fr.  would  be  65  fr- 
The  first  25,000  fr.  is  assessed  at  CO  per  cent. ;  after  that  all  is 
assessed  at  its  full  value.  So  we  get  65,000  fr.  at  1  in  the  1,000> 
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65  fr.  A  property  of  600.000  fr.  pays  640  fr.  An  increased  rate 
is  paid  on  25.000  fr., — 10, 000  fr.  is  allowed;  the  next  75,000  fr.  is 
assessed  in  full;  then  300,000  fr.  at  330,000  fr. ;  then  200,000  fr. 
at  220,000  fr.  The  Inheritance-tax  varies  according  to  both 
relationship  and  amount.  A  stranger  in  blood  pays  10  per 
cent.,  and  a  further  1  per  cent,  if  the  legacy  exceeds  500,000  fr. 


The  Slavery  of  Our  Time.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  (Free  Age  Press. 
Is.) — It  would  not  be  easy  for  the  most  docile  statesman  to  please 
Count  Tolstoy.  His  leading  principle  may  be  described  as  a 
combination  of  non  -  resistance  and  Anarchism,  not  the 
Anarchism  of  the  revolver  and  dynamite,  it  must  be  understood, 
but  of  passive  resistance  and  endurance.  Socialism  he  does  not 
like ;  economic  science  he  abhors ;  in  the  communalisation  of 
property,  &e.,  he  does  not  believe.  If  a  factory  worker  gets  more 
wages  it  is  not  of  real  benefit  to  him.  Labour  is  slavery.  You 
do  not  enslave  the  man,  but  the  five  shillings  which  he  needs 
enslave  him.  These  are  crude  statements  of  Tolstoy’s  thought, 
but  they  are,  we  think,  substantially  correct.  There  is  no  need 
of  commenting  on  them. 


(For  Publications  of  the  Week  see  next  'page,) 


School-Books. — In  “Blackwood’s  Classical  Texts,”  general 
editor,  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.  (W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Is.  Gd.),  The 
Olynthiacs,  I.-III.,  of  Demosthenes,  edited  by  IL  Sharpley,  M.A_ 
well  furnished  with  introduction,  notes,  illustrative  passages 
from  other  authors,  and  having  that  useful  item  a  full  index  of 

Greeknames. - Model  and  Black-board  Drawing.  By  F.  F.  Lydon. 

(Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.  3s.  Gd.) - “  Arnold’s  Continuous 

Story  Readers,”  Grades  I. -IV.,  containing  Granny’s  Coach-and- 
Four,  by  Elinor  Davenport  Adams ;  Four  Playmates,  by  Richard 
Wilson;  Forester's  Farm,  by  Ismay  Thorn;  and  The  ‘Polly’s’ 
Apprentice,  by  Tom  Bevan  (E.  Arnold,  10d.,  Is.,  Is.  2d.,  Is.  4d.) 

- Introduction  to  Modern  Scientific  Chemistry.  By  Dr. 

Lassar  Cohn.  Translated  by  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 

(H.  Grevel  and  Co.  6s.) - French  Commercial  Correspondence. 

By  Alfred  Starck.  (Blackie  and  Son.  Is.  Cd.) - Key  to  Lessons  in 

French.  By  Louis  Fasquelle,  LL.D.  Revised  by  James  Boielle, 
B.A.  (Cassell  and  Co.  Is.  6d.) 


Miscellaneous. — We  have  received  “Part  III.”  of  Lectures  on 
Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Van  ’T.  Hoff, 

translated  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Lehfeldt  (E.  Arnold,  7s.  6d.  net). - In  the 

series  of  the  “‘Sir  Walter  Scott’  Continuous  Readers”  (A.  and 
C.  Black,  Is.  net)  we  have  received  Woodstock,  edited  by  H. 

Corstorphine. - Association  Football.  By  Ernest  Needham. 

(Skeffington  and  Son.  Is.  net.) — Mr.  Needham,  who  is  a  well- 
known  exponent  of  the  game,  gives  in  this  volume  a  variety  of 
information  about  it,  its  rules,  the  practice  of  playing  it,  its 
recent  history,  and  the  personalities  of  some  leading  players. 

- A  Handy  Book  of  Agriculture.  By  F.  C.  Hayes,  M.A. 

(John  Murray.  2s.  6d.  net.) — Mr.  Hayes,  who  has  the 
advantage  of  being  located  in  the  amateur  gardener’s 
paradise,  a  country  rectory,  writes  with  enthusiasm  and  out  of  a 
full  mind.  Part  I.  he  devotes  to  general  principles,  describing 
what  should  be  the  gardener’s  aims,  what  means  are  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  what  methods  he  may  follow,  with  what  enemies  he  has  to 
contend.  In  Part  II.  he  descends  upon  particulars,  divides 
flowers  by  the  seasons  to  which  they  belong,  and  speaks  of 
various  departments  of  the  garden,  rockeries,  ferneries,  lawns, 
shrubberies,  and  the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden.  The  third  part 
is  entitled  “  Types  of  Hardy  Flowers,”  and  the  fourth  is  a 
“  Gardener’s  Calendar,”  detailing  the  operations  that  are  called 
for  by  each  successive  month.  It  seems  to  us  a  well-arranged 

and  instructive  book. - A  Route  Book  for  the  Midland  District. 

Routes  and  Route  Notes  by  Harold  Freeman.  (Littlebury  and 

Co.  Is.  net.) - Neiv  House  of  Commons.  (Macmillan  and  Co. 

Is.) — Reprints  from  the  Times. 


New  Editions  and  Reprints. — In  the  “Temple  Classics” 
(J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  Is.  6d.  net  per  voh).  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  by  T.  B.  Macaulay,  Vol.  III.,  containing  “Lord  Bacon,” 
“Sir  William  Temple,”  and  “Gladstone  on  Church  and  State.” 
The  editor  gives  a  useful  appendix,  containing  the  “  Chief  Dates 
in  Macaulay’s  Life  ”  with  a  list  of  “  Books  of  Reference,”  with 
the  same  helps  for  the  essays  on  Bacon  and  Temple,  and  interest  - 
ing  paragraphs  about  “Church  and  State.”  A  “Glossary  of 
Allusions  ”  follows.  Macaulay  is  full  of  allusions  which  even  his 
omniscient  “fifth-form  boys”  cannot  always  follow  without  help. 

- Also  in  the  same  series,  Lives  of  the  Painters,  by  Giorgio 

Vasari,  Vol.  III.,  coming  down  as  far  as  Correggio,  who  was  born 

in  1494  and  died  in  1534. - Madame  :  Memoirs  of  the  Princess 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans  ( 1644-1670 ).  By  Julia  Cartwright 

(Mrs.  Henry  Ady).  (Seeley  and  Co.  7s.  6d.) - Love  Poems  of 

Robert  Browning  (John  Lane,  Is.  6d.  net),  in  the  series  of  “The 

Lovers’  Library.” - Fairy  Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  (J.  M. 

Dent  and  Co.  Is.  6d.  net.) - In  a  Conning  Tower.  By  H.  O. 

Arnold-Forster,  M.P.  (Cassell  and  Co.  Cd.) 


“LIBERTY” 
ART  FABRICS 

FOR 

Decorative 

Furnishing. 

Beautiful  and  Inexpensive. 
Patterns  Post-free. 

LIBERTY  and 


“LIBERTY  ” 

ART  FABRICS  for  Decorative  FurDisMng 

In  Original  &  Exclusive  Designs, 
and  Charming  Colourings. 

Tapestbies  |  Serges  |  Cretonnes  Velveteens 
Silk  Brocades1  Chenilles  Chintzes  ArrasCloths 
Velvets  I  Plushes  I  Muslins  Gossamers. 
Inspection  Invited.  Patterns  Post-free. 

C0-,  Ltd.,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 


O  S  L  E  R  . 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  FITTINGS. 

TOO  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

W  svi.  &  Geo.  LA  W. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT 
INSTIKITION. 

(Established  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  Policies  which  became  claims 
by  death  during  1899  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith¬ 
standing’  that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  pule  exceed  the 
non-profit  rates  Of  Other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal 
to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to  the  Original 
Assurances. 

London  Office  :  17  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 

SCHWEITZER’S 

COCOATINA 

An  Absolutely  Pure  Cocoa. 

“ THE  QUEEN  has  a  cup  of  Schweitzer’s  Cocoatina  brought  to 
her  at  7.30  a. ro.,  and  two  hours  later  uses  the  same  beverage  at  the  breakfast 
table.” — Society. 

“MORNING  AT  THE  PALACE. — It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that, 
thanks  to  a  good  night’s  rest.  Her  Majesty  yesterday  morning  felt  no  ill  effects 
from  Thursday’s  exciting  incidents.  She  partook,  as  usual,  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  of  her  cup  of  cocoa.” — Daily  Chronicle,  March  10th,  1900. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Beautifies,  Strengthens  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and 
Scurf ;  also  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  Fair  or  Grey  Hair ;  bottles  3/6, 7/-,  10/6. 


the  best 


Dentifrice. 


ROWLAND’S  ODQNTO 

Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  Decay,  Sweetens  the  Breath ;  2/9. 

Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

BRACKS  vegpeutraeble  CHARCOAL 

Prevents  many  Illnesses.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

The  continued  and  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by  the  medical 
profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy.  See  the  Lancet 
and  Analyst's  Reports.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleepless¬ 
ness,  Indigestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure.  No  one  who  takes  it  need  fear  Cholera. 
Bragg’s  Charcoal  Biscuits,  Is.,  2s.,  4s.  Tins ;  Bragg’s  Charcoal  Powder, 
2s.,  4s.,  6s.  Bottles ;  Bragg’s  Charcoal  Lozenges,  Is.  l£d.  Tins ;  Bragg’s 
Charcoal  Tablets,  Is.  lid.  Tins,  the  most  agreeable  form  of  thispopular  remedy. 

HAfViFTOfM  &  SONS’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  FABRICS, &c. 

Enable  intending  Purchasers  to  see  that  their 
Productions  afford  value  for  money  that 

CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED. 

Suggestive  Schemes,  Estimates,  and 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free. 

Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Sq.,  S.W. 
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Collins  (W.  E.  W.),  A  Scholar  of  His  College,  cr  8vo . (W.  Blackwood)  6/0 
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Cornier  (Mrs.  E.  R.),  In  the  Beginning,  cr  8vo  . (E.  Stock)  3/6 

Corhould  Sporting  Almanack  (The),  oblong  4toJ . (Bradbury  Agnew)  25/0 

Coiirtyer  of  Count  Baldessar  Castillo  (The),  4to . ( E.  Arnold)  63/0 
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French  (J.  Lewis),  Christ  in  Sacred  Art,  cr  8vo . (Jarrold)  6/0 

Gallon  (Tom),  A  Rogue  in  Love,  cr  8vo . (Hutchinson)  6/0 
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Harrison  (R.),  Vasectomy  Relative  to  Prostatic  Disorders,  8vo _ (Churchill)  3/6 

Hay  (Helen),  The  Little  Boy  Book,  4to . (Lane)  6/0 

Heidelberg  Catechism  (The),  German  Text  with  translation,  &e,  12mo  (S.S.U.)  2/6 

Herbert  (6.  W.),  Notes  of  Sermons,  cr  8vo  . (Skeffington)  5/0 

Hopwood  (A.),  The  Bunkum  Book,  4to  . (Warne)  6/0 

Hudson  (W.  H.),  Sir  Walter  Scott,  cr  8vo . (Sands)  6/0 

Ingram  (T.  D.),  A  Critical  Examination  of  Irish  History,  2  vols..  .(Longmans)  24/0 
Jackson  (George),  A  Young  Man’s  Religion,  cr  8vo. . .  .(Hodder  &  Stoughton)  3/6 

James  (J.  C.),  The  Philosophy  of  Dissent,  cr  8vo . (J.  Clarke)  6/0 

Keller  (C.),  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  other  East  African  Islands, 

8vo . . . (Sonnenschein)  7/6 

Knutsford  (Viscountess),  Life  and  Letters  of  Zachary  Macaulay  (E.  Arnold)  16/0 

Kowski  (Michael  C.),  The  Black  Pilgrim,  cr  8vo . ’. . (Digby  &  Long)  6/0 

Lear  (E.),  The  Jumblies,  and  otherNonsense  Verses,  4to  . (Warne)  3/6 

Life  of  Abdur  Rahman  (The),  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  2  vols.  8vo  (J.  Murray)  32/0 
Lindsay  (Lady).  The  Prayer  of  St.  Scholastica,  and  other  Poems,  12mo  (K.  Paul)  3/6 

Lyall  (David),  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  cr  8vo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  6/0 
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Marchant  (B.),  From  the  Scourge  of  the  Tongue,  cr8vo . (S.S.U.)  3/6 

Marsh  (Richard),  The  Aristocratic  Detective,  cr  8vo  . (Digby  &  Long)  6/0 

Maryon  (Maud),  How  the  Garden  Grew,  cr  8vo  . .'(Longmans)  6/0 

Meade  (L.  T.),  A  Sister  of  the  Red  Cross,  cr  8vo . (Nelson)  3/6 
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ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Established  1824. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling1. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 


Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 

Francis  Allred  Lucas,  Esq.,  MJ*. 
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John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C. A 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  FOUNDED  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street;-  40  Chancery  Lane;  42  Mincing  Lane. 

SUM  INSURED  IN  1899  EXCEEDED . £435,000.000. 


CAMBRIC 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen. 

Children’s _ 1/3  per  doz.  Heh-STITCHED. 

Ladies’ . 2/3  „  Ladies’ . 2/9  per  doz. 

Gentlemen's . .  3/3  ,,  Gentlemen’s  .3/11  „ 

Direct  from  the  “The  Irish  Cambrics  of  Messrs. 

Manufacturers.  rV/Wi«C  I  Robinson  and  Cleaver  have  a 
Samples  &  Price  Lists  post-free.  world-wide  fame.”— The  Queen. 

please  mention  this  publication.  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


IMPERFECT 

VISION! 

HEADACHES! 


FIRST  SPECTACLES 

should  be  fitted  with  extreme  care— other¬ 
wise  great  injury  to  the  eye3  may  be  done 
which  cannot  afterwards  be  remedied.  For 
full  particulars  as  to  the  Care  and  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Eyes  see 

OUR  EYES, 

By  Mr.  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,F.R.M,3. 
Post-free  One  Shilling,  ftom  63  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

Consultations  free. 


"^^"ILLASTON  SCHOOL,  NANTWICH,  CHESHIRE. 

AN  UNSECTARIAN  FIRST  GRADE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 
Head-Master-GUY  LEWIS,  M.A. 

The  NEXT  ADMISSION  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  on  DECEMBER  4th. 
There  are  a  few  Vacancies  on  the  Foundation. 

For  prospectus  and  particulars,  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER. 

pHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  In  her  Chfllet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.  Miss  Cunnick  will  be  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel, 
London,  December  11th  and  12th.  Letters  making  appointments  should  be 
addressed  the  Chalet. — Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

Buxton,  Derbyshire.  —  Mr.  Stephen  l. 

PETTITT,  B.A.  Univ.  Coll.  Oxon.,  Math,  and  Nat.  Sc.  (Honours),  Assisted  by 
Mr.  F.  BURKE  PEEL,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Classical  and  Staff,  PREPARES  BOYS  for  the 
Public  Schools  and  R.N.  Bracing  climate ;  individual  attention;  gymnasium;  games. 
Highest  refs.  30  pupils  taken. —Prospectus,  HEAD-MASTER,  Holm  Leigh,  Buxton. 

INDERMERE.  —  THE  CRAIG  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL. — W.  SNOW,  M.A..  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
PREPARES  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  grounds,  splendid  situation. 
Bracing  air,  every  comfort  and  individual  attention.  Reference  (among  others) 
to  Registrar,  Victoria  University.  Indian  pupils  received. 

EDUCATIONAL. — A  LADY,  who  has  a  large  comfortable 

house,  with  garden,  near  South  Kensington  Station,  TAKES  SIX  GIRLS 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  or  upwards  to  BOARD  and  EDUCATE.  The  girls 
are  taught  by  trained  certificated  visiting  teachers.  Much  -attention  given  to 
physical  exercise,  riding,  gymnastics,  dancing,  &c.  Entire  charge  can  be  taken  of 
pupils  whose  parents  are  abroad.— Address,  "A.  L.,”  South  Kensington  Library, 
96  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 

A  VALUABLE  SCHOLARSHIP  will  become  VACANT, 

after  Christmas,  in  WELL-KNOWN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Head-Masters  of  Eton  and  other  Public  Schools.  Candidates 
should  be  gentlemen’s  sons  intended  to  compete  for  Public  School  Scholarships  or 
to  enter  the  Royal  Navy.  Limit  ot  age,  10-12.— Full  particulars  from  “  J.  E.  Y.,” 
care  of  Hart’s  Advertising  Offices,  Maltravers  House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

FTER  CHRISTMAS.— EXPERIENCED  ENGLISH 

GOVERNESS  DESIRES  RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Fluent  and  thorough 
Fi-ench  and  Germau.  Liberal  salary.  Accustomed  to  act  as  Cbaperon.— Address, 
by  letter,  “  A.  K,,”  69  Arlington  Road,  London,  N.W. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 

Nomen  teachers. 

, ,  Principal— Miss  M.  PUNNETT,  B.A.lLond.) 

A  residential-college  proviaing  a  year’s  professional  training  for  teachers. 

The  course  includes  preparatioirfortlre  Cambridge  Teacher's’  Certifleate  (.Theory 
and  Practice),  and  for  the  Teachers’  Diploma  of  The  London  University.  The 
students  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lectures  on  Teaching  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  resident  and  visiting  lecturers.  Ample  opportunity  is  given  for 
practice  in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  other  subjects  in  various 
schools  in  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  in  January  and  in  September.  Full  particular's  as  to 
qualifications  for  admission,  Scholarships,  and  Bursaries  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 

The  COUNCIL  are  OFFERING  two  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £25  and  £20  respec¬ 
tively,  for  next  JANUARY.  Applications  to  be  sent  before  December  1st,  to  the 
PRINCIPAL,  from  whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

ST.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  for  WOMEN, 

With  Title  of  L.L.A 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY’,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  the  University,  St; 
Andrews,  N.B. 

Archdeacon  wilson  wishes  to  recommend 

a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air;  large  grounds’ for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses;  large  visiting  staff.— Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTJ)  arid  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

ING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SOPIOLAR- 

SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th, 
for  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Army  and  Navy  Subjects.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &e.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

OVERDALE ”  SCHOOL 

situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
Carnb.  Highest  references. 


QETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.- 

(O  for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.. 


EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.— President,  his  Grace  the 

DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  P.C.— The  Honour,  List  for  the  year  1899- 
luw  includes  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Three 
Entrances  to  Woolwich  (dire'et),  and  other  distinctions. — Apply  to  Head-Master, 
II.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A. 

T  P  S  W  I  C  H  S  C  II  O  O  L  . 


Complete  modern  buildings.  Thorough  education  for  business  or  professions. 
Many  successes.  Valuable  Prizes  and  Scholarships.  Moderate  terms. 

. Head-Master,  Rev.  P.  E.  RAYNOR,  School  House,  Ipswich. 

REY’S  SCHOOL,  CAVENDISH^  SUFFOLK.  — 

Founded  1696.  BOYS  efficiently  PREPARED  for  business.  Good  home. 
Large  playing,  field.-  Liberal  diet.  G.E.R.  Station. — Prospectus  from  Head- 
-  eiyRfev.  T.  NORMANDALB,  B.. 


Master. 


;.A. 


WELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

Principal:  Miss  PAGE.  B;A.London,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and.  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 

TWO  CHORAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£35  and  £25)  are 

OFFERED  for  COMPETITION  on  DECEMBER  13th.  School  fees,  £75 
per  annum.— For  further  particulars  write  to  ORGANIST,  Trent  College,  R.S.O., 
Derbyshire. 

^INEXPENSIVE  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN. 

JL  Over  600  have  already  been  educated.  Thirty  Guineas  per  annum.  Ex¬ 
cellent  arrangements,  Sports,  Gymnasium,  Diet,  References,  &c.  Healthy  village. 
—Address,  Rev.  Dr.  JAMES,  Schorne  College,  near  Winslow. 

QUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea  ;  -large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c. 

QANDECOTES  .SCHOOL,  PARKSTONE,  DORSET.— 

U)  A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL,  at  moderate  fees,  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of 
GENTLEMEN,  where  the  aim  is  to  train  girls  to  be  practical,  refined,  womanly 
women.  Every  care  and  .-comfort  for  delicate  children.  Large  grounds,  tennis 
and  fives  courts,  playing-fields.  Pupils  prepared  for  the  University  and  other 
examinations.  Head- Mistress.  Miss  SOPHIE  M.  SMITH  (Natural  Sciences  Tripos, 
Camb.),  assisted  by  a  highly  qualified  staff.  TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
for  competition  in  DECEMBER  for  girls  under  12  and  15  years  respectively. 


FELSTED  SCHOOL.— TWO  HEAD-MASTER’S  NOMI¬ 
NATIONS,  value  £10  a  year,  are  OFFERED  for  JANUARY,  1901.— For 
full  particulars,  apply,  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400  ft.  above  sea-level ;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,.  and- late  Principal  .of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 


TV  OVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

JhJ  Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 


BRUSSELS. — Very -healthy  situation.— Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &e. ;  Fees,  £80  per  ann . :  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  or  application.— S2  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 


BRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girtou  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School),  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and’ was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 


KING’S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First 

grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions. "  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
60  ail’d  55  guineas.— D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 


WARDEN  COURT,  CTJCKEIELD,  SUSSEX.— Misses 

GRAY'  and  PRIESTMAN.  Boarding  School  for-Girls,  Extensive  grounds 
In  beautiful  country  overlooking  S.  Downs.  Sound  education,  with  games,  cycling. 


HE  LEYS  SCHOOL, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

An  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  in 
DECEMBER. 

Particulars  of  the  HEAD-MASTER,  or  of  the  BURSAR.  - 

THE  HINDHEAD  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  (established 

in  1897  by  Miss  J.  F.  Gruner).— Principals  :  Miss  J.  F.  GRUNER,  Certificated 
Student  of  Girton  College, late  Second  Mistress, Dulwich  High  School, G.P.D.S.Co., 
and  Miss  ALICE  GRUNER,  Student  of  Newnham  College.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  mainly  of  University  women  of  professional  standing  and  experience. 
Education  thoroughly  modern;  physical  training  and  outdoor  games.  Great’ 
attention  is  paid  to  healthful  conditions  of  life  ;  the  bracing  air  and  gravel  Soil  of 
the  Hindhead  district  cause  it  to  be  much  recommended  by  doctors.  The  boarding¬ 
house,  built  for  the  Misses  Gruner,  stands  .in  an  acre  of  heather  and  pine,  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  800  ft.,  and  has  a  sunny  aspect.  Refs. :  Miss  Welsh,  of  Girton 
College ;  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Principal  of  Newnham  College  ;  Prof.  Muirhead,  Birming¬ 
ham  Univ. ;  parents  of  former  pupils  ;  and  others. — For  prospectus  for  the  term 
commencing  January  23rd,  1901,  address  to  Mooreroft,  Hindhead,  Haslemere. 


HE 


HALL, 


CROSSFIELD  ROAD, 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 


HAMPSTEAD, 


Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large  playground ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Special  Terms  made  for. 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many 
others.  Illustrated  prospectus  on  application. 


pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  — SCHOOL  FOR 

\J  GIRLS. — Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields; 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  .TOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  Housb-’ 
Mistress; Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVAP.D  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References -—Mrs.  Bensbn,  Lady  Evans,. 
Professor  E.  MbnCgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  tire  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Mis3  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 


ERCHANT  TAYLORS’  SCHOOL, 


There  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  ONE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP^! 
the  value  of  Twelve  Guineas  for  two  years  (covering  the  amount  of  the  school’ 
fees  for  the  Lower  School)  onWEDNESDAY,  December  12th,  at  1.30p.m. 

There  will  be  also  an  Examination  at  the  same  time  for  at  least  FOUR  OPEN 
PRESENTATIONS,  carrying  admission  to  the  School  on  the  ordinary  terms.  . 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  SCHOOL  SECRETARY',  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School,  Charterhouse  Square,  E.C. 


OODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

(Church  of  England  Public  Schools.)  *  -. 

Lady  Warden  :— Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S.  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  School  House,  £45  ;  Boarding  House,  £60; 

(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  24  Guineas  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor.— Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

EDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  Scliool,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to-  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed. into, Public; Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head:Master,  H.  BRAMPTON  ST  ALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

DO R CHESTER  SCHOOL  for  DAUGHTERS  of 

GENTLEMEN. — Efficient  staff.  Terms  60 guineas.  Public  Exams.  Health- 
especially  studied.  Tennis,  hockey,  cricket,  swimming— Head-Mis  tress,  Miss  KITCAT, . 

Q  WINIFRED’S,  BANGOR 

O*  (Church  of  England  Public  School).  •• 

Head-Mistress— Miss  P.  J.  DAVIES,  B.A.Lond.,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge ;  Classical  Tripos,  Class  I. 

Fees  £35  a  year.  Combined  hill  and  sea  air.  Playground.  A  Technical 
Department  has  been  added  to  the  School. 

Full  particulars  from  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 


WALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Mies.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LauIES  to  complete  their  education. 
G.reat  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Y'isiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures ;  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 


PHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

\_J  — Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (.£50  to  £80);  sons  of  gentlemen;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12th.— Rev.  J.  H. 
SWINSTEAD.  Head-Master. 


0OLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 


Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 


Bournemouth  — e.  wyndham  penruddocke, 

M.A.,  P.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge ),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

Hereford  school  (founded  1387  a.d.)— a  public 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MUP.RAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

QOUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for 

05  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by; 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools;  Kindergarten 
and  Transition  Classes  for  Children  under  8.  Gymnastics  and  Drilling. 
HALF-TERM  BEGINS  NOVEMBER  8th. 


U 


PTON  HOUSE,  UPTON,  nr.  SLOUCH. 


HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OP  GENTLEMEN.  - 
Thorough  education  with  home  life  and  careful  attention  to  health.  Moderate 
fees.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  hockey.— Principal,  Miss  ETHERINGTON. 

l\/j["ISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

JjJL.  “School,  Blackburn,  lias  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE’  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine-4  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  hoifteP 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  U niversity  Examination  and  Inspection. 


T  H  E 


S  P  E  C  T  A  T  0  R. 
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rNIYERSITIES,  PRELIMINARY  LAW,  MEDICINE, 

and  OTHER  EXAMINATIONS.— PtJPILS  PREPARED  for  above.  Special 
advantages  for  delicate  pupils.  Successful,  experienced,  individual  tuition,  with 
home  comfort.  Four  miles  from  sea  ;  cricket,  boating,  &c.  Holiday  pupils  also 
taken.— Rev.  J.  F.  VALLINGS,  M.A.,  Sopley  Vicarage,  Winkton  R.S.O.,  Hants. 

T~HE  PRINCIPAL  of  a  long  -  established  GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL,  near  London,  WISHES  to  TAKE  a  YOUNGER  LADY  AS 
PARTNER.  She  must  be  an  Evangelical  Nonconformist,  and  should  have  a 
University  degree  or  possess  wide  culture  and  experience  in  teaching  and  organisa¬ 
tion. — Apply,  with  full  particulars,  the  PRINCIPAL,  care  of  H.  Sandford,  Esq., 
36  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Distinguished  journalist  and  author 

WANTS  PARTNER  (sleeping  or  working)  WITH  EQUAL  CAPITAL, 
say  £5,000,  for  LITERARY  and  ARTISTIC  PAPER  in  LONDON.  Interest 
given  with  complete  security  or  share  in  profits.—  Apply,  by  letter,  to  Messrs. 
CLINTON  and  CO.,  Solicitors,  59  and  CO  Chancery  Lane. 

T~0  INVALIDS.— A  "list  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address, 
“Triform,  London.”  Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

AVdViCE  as  to  CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS. —  The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad. — A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

PATON’S  LIST  O  F  SCHOOLS 

gives  Particulars  of  Best  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools  and  Tutors ;  also  Scholar¬ 
ships  obtainable  ;  318  pages,  red  cloth.  Is. ;  post-free.  Is.  4d.— J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  If  details  of  requirements  be  given  a  selection  of 
Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  free. 

YPEWRITING  CAREEULLY  EXECUTED. 


T 


10d.  per  1,000  words. 


Address :  Miss  C.  OSBORNE,  Ballyduff,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 

AKLUYT  SOCIETY  (President,  Sir  CLEMENTS 

MARKHAM,  K.C.B.)— The  Second  Volume  for  1900— viz.,  THE  VOYAGE 
OF  JOHN  SARIS  TO  JAPAN,  1613,  edited  by  H.E.  Sir  ERNEST  SATOW, 
K.C.M.G.,  is  now  being  distributed  to  Members  through  Mr.  BERNARD 
QUARITCH.— The  annual  subscription  is  One  Guinea.  Particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Clilden  House,  Earlham  Grove,  Forest  Gate. 


H. 


J.  GLAISHER;  BOOKSELLER. 

67  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


New  Remainder  Catalogue  (128  pages)  just  ready,  post  free  on  application. 


R 


EMBRANDT  ETCHINGS  EXHIBITION 

NOW  OPEN  AT 

MR.  R.  GUTEKUNST’S  GALLERY,  16  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 
Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is.  10  to  6. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OP  VIVISECTION. 

IO  Offices:  62  STRAND,  LONDON. 

“  Wandering  away  from  the  Light,  and  from  Love,  into  the  outer  darkness, 
whither  would  the  principle  underlying  Vivisection  lead  us  ?  Once  the  Spirit  of 
God  brooded  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  while  the  grand  poem  of  Creation  was  in 
conception.  What  spirit  will  brood  over  the  New  Chaos,  when  Mercy  and  Pity 
are  dead,  when  Treachery  rules,  when  Might  is  Right,  when  the  possibility  of  op¬ 
pression  is  to  be  gauged  only  by  the  helplessness  of  the  victim  ?  To  whom  shall 
we  turn  when  the  Viviseetor  has  set  over  us  an  imaginary  God,  who  looks  smilingly 
on  while  the  work  of  His  Hands  is  marred,  and  Who  has  ‘so  arranged  the  avenues’’ 
leading  to  necessary  Knowledge  that  it  can  be  attained  alone  ‘  through  the  unutter¬ 
able  agonies  of  beings  that  trust  in  us’?” — See  Edith  Carrington’s  Leaflets,  No.  1. 


L 


ONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  op  WALES,  K.G. 


President — LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  LORD 
BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq.,  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  II.  LECKY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 


Trustees— Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY, 
F.R.S.,  RiglY  Hon.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year;  Life-Membership,  according 
to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading-room  Open  from  Ten  till  Half -past  Six.  CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition, 
IS88,  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  I6s. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WPJGHT,  LL.D.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


H.  SQTHERAN  AND  €0.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  o£  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 

BOOKS.  —  HATCHAPiDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Pi-esents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


£19  19s.  CRUISE,  SARDINIA,  SICILY, 

NAPLES,  and  CORSICA.  Also  PALESTINE  CRUISES. 

Return  Ticket  to  Marseilles,  via  Dover-Calais  included,  on  the  S. Y.  ARGONAUT, 
tonnage,  3,254  :  horse-power,  4,000. 

Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE. 

SECRETARY,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

WINTER  BN  THE  WEST  INDIES^ 

Special  Tours,  65  days  for  £65,  by  magnificent  vessels  of  the 
ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY.— For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  18  Moorgate  Street,  or  29  Cockspur  Street  (West 

End),  London. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S  NEW  LIST. 


NOW  READY,  In  1  vol.  crown  4to,  fully  Illustrated  by  Drawings  by  A.  D. 
MCCORMICK  (from  Sketches  made  by  E.  S.  Grogan),  Original  Drawings  by  E.  S. 
GROGAN,  Photographs  and  Photogravure  Portraits  of  the  Authors,  Maps,  ice. 

PRICE  ONE  GUINEA  NET. 

FROM  THE  GAPE  TO  CAIRO: 

The  First  Traverse  of  Africa  from  South  to  North. 

By  EWART  S.  GROGAN  and  ARTHUR  H.  SHARP. 

With  Introductory  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  CECIL  RHODES. 

“  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  African  travel  and 
exploration  which  has  appeared  In  recent  years.  It  bears  on  every  page  the  im¬ 
print  of  an  individuality  of  no  ordinary  type,  the  narrative  rivets  attention  from 
first  to  last  .’’—Daily  Chronicle. 

“  A  notable  and  attractive  addition  to  the  great  library  of  African  travel.” 

— Morning  Post. 

“  Mr.  Grogan  captivates  his  readers  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  story.  The 
volume  abounds  in  good  practical  sense  and  shrewd  observation.  Its  illustrations, 
of  which  there  are  about  a  hundred  and  twenty,  are  admirable.” — Daily  News. 


Mew  and  Popular  Novels. 

Each  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  SUFFOLK  COURTSHIP.  By  M.  Bstham 

Edwards,  Author  of  “  The  Lord  of  the  Harvest,”  “  A  Storm-rent  Sky,”  &c. 

A  TRAGEDY  OF  THREE.  By  T.  T.  Dahle. 
M0THER-8ISTER.  By  Edwin  Pugh,  Author 

of  “Tony  Drum,”  “The  Man  of  Straw,”  &c. 

THE  DISHONOUR  OF  FRANK  SCOTT.  By 

M.  Hamilton,  Author  of  “A  Self-denying  Ordinance,”  “Macleod  of  the 
Camerons,”  &c. 

THE  SILENT  GATE  :  a  Voyage  into  Prison. 

By  Tighe  Hopkins,  Author  of  “  An  Idler  in  Old  France,”  “  The  Dungeons  of 
Old  Paris,”  Ac. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Limited,  13  Great  Marlborough.  Street. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


OPEN  FREE  DAILY  FROM  10  TO  6. 


A  Visit  op  Inspection  is  Invited  to  the 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION  OF  AUTOTYPE 

(CARBON)  REPRODUCTIONS  OF 

FAMOUS  WORKS  OF  ART. 


PICTURES  FOR  PRESENTS. 

The  Company  has  now  on  View  a  Collection  of  Selected  Examples  tastefully  framed 
and  at  moderate  prices. 

FRAMED  AUTOTYPES  possess  distinctive  Fine  Art  Character,  and,  being 
eminently  suitable  for  Home  Adornment,  prove  acceptable  Presents. 

ILLUSTRATED  LEAFLET  POST-FREE. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  GALLERY,  LONDON, 

MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY. 

FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  SALE 
OF  ALL  THE  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 
One  Guinea  per  annum. 
LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 
Weekly  exchange  of  books  at  the  houses 
of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 


COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from  Two  Guineas  per  annum. 
N.B.  —  Two  or  Three  Friends  may 
UNITE  IN  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and 
thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 


Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post-free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

now  offered  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  New  Clearance  List  (100  Pages)  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY.  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION :  also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  COPIES 
of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  Limited,  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET ; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LONDON. 
And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 
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The  .Subscription  List  is  now  open,  and  will  close  on  or  before  Thursday,  November  22nd,  igoo, 

for  Town  and  Country. 

The  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  LIMITED,  will  receive  Subscriptions  at  their  Head  Offices, 
No.  5  Princes  Street,  London,  EX.,  or  at  any  of  their  Branches  for  the  following-  Issue  of 

DEBENTURE  STOCK  and  PREFERENCE  SHARES. 


BUM.  STEAMSHIP  LINES,  LIMITED, 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900, 


TOTAL  SHAHE  AND  DEBENTURE  CAPITAL  - 

DIVIDED  INTO 

£1,100,000  4^  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock . 

65,000  5h  pe’r  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £10  each  .. 
100,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £10  each  . . 


£2,750,000 

.  £1,100,000 
650,000 
1,000,000 


PRESENT  ISSUE: 

£,BOOsOQO  41  per  Cent.  First  SVlortgage  Debentur©  Stock 
40,00©  5 \  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  JJ1©  each 
SSjOO©  Ordinary  Shares  of  J31©  each  ------- 


£2,750,000 


-  £,mo,ooo 

400,00© 

850,000 


JS1, 850,00© 

The  Chairman  has  applied  for  £100,000  of  the  above  issue  of  Debenture  Stock,  which  will  be  allotted  to  him  in  terms  of  this  Prospectus. 

Five  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  Fleet  is  to  be  set  aside  out  of  the  profits  of  each  year  to  the  credit  of  a  Reserve  and 
Depreciation  Fund. 

The  Debenture  Stock,  which  will  be  issued  in  multiples  of  £5,  will  be  irredeemable  except  by  Purchase  until  1920,  after  which 
the  Company  reserves  power  to  redeem  at  £105  per  £100  of  Stock  on  giving  six  months’  notice  in  writing.  In  the  event  of  a 
voluntary  winding-up  for  the  amalgamation  or  reconstruction  of  the  Company,  the  Stock  will  be  paid  off  at  the  same  rate.  The 
Stock  will  be  secured  by  a  Trust  Deed  which  provides  for  specific  registered  Statutory  First  Mortgages  being  given  on  the  ships 
specified  within,  and  contains  a  floating  charge  on  the  general  assets  of  the  Company. 

Further  Debenture  Stock  can  only  be  issued  provided  the  total  amount  is  kept  within  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Preference  Shares  confer  the  right  to  a  fixed  Cumulative  Preferential  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  51  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
the  right  to  repayment  of  Capital  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares.  The  Preference  Shareholders  have  no  right  of  voting  or 
attending  at  meetings,  except  in  the  case  of  resolutions  affecting  their  interests  being  proposed,  as  mentioned  in  the  Articles. 

The  whole  of  the  present  issue  of  Ordinary  shares  will  be  taken  by  the  Vendors  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price.  The 
dividend  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  is,  by  the  Articles  of  Association,  restricted  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum  in  any  one  year,  until  such 
time  as  the  Reserve  and  Depreciation  Fund  equals  50  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding  Debenture  Stock. 


TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  DEBENTURE  STOCKHOLDERS. 

The  Hon.  HENRY  ARNOLD  LAWRENCE,  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank. 

Sir  JOHN  S.  PURCELL,  K.C.B.,  late  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 
FRANCIS  INCE,  of  Ince,  Colt  &  Ince. 

DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  CORFIELD  BUCKNALL  (Chairman), 

JAMES  LOYD  BUCKNALL, 

RICHARD  CORFIELD  BUCKNALL, 

EDWARD  LLOYD, 

PERCY  EDMUND  BUCKNALL, 

EDGAR  ALLEN  BUCKNALL, 

AND 

HENRY  FREDERICK  SWAN, 

BANKERS. 

LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  Limited,  5  Princes  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

INCE,  COLT,  &  INCE,  St.  Bene’t  Chambers,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Members  of  the  Firm  of  BHCKNALL 
BROTHERS,  East  India  Chambers, 
23  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


i  Director  of  Sir  W.  G.  ARMSTRONG,  "WHITWORTH,  & 

(  CO.,  Limited,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


AUDITORS. 

DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS,  &  CO.,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

London  :  JAMES  CAPEL  &  CO.,  31  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 
Manchester:  LAWSON  &  ORMROD,  10  Half  Moon  Street. 

Glasgow  :  L.  &  R.  H.  ROBERTSON,  58  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  HARRISON  &  HOARE,  8  Mosley  Street. 
Huddersfield  :  F.  W.  BENTLEY  &  Co.,  Estate  Buildings. 

SECRETARY  ( pro  t’em.). 

ANDREW  W.  TAIT. 

REGISTERED  OFFICE. 

EAST  INDIA  CHAMBERS,  23  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


On  Application  - 
On  Allotment 
On  31st  January,  1901 
On  31st  IVIarch,  1901  - 


follows  : — 

First  Mortgage 

Cumulative  Preference 

S3  ra 

Debenture  Stock. 

£10  per  cent. 

£1 

Shares. 

per  Share. 

30 

3 

S3 

30 

3 

99 

30 

3 

59 

£100 

£10 

Payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  Allotment  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Directors  will  not  allot  any  Debenture  Stock  or  Preference  Shares  unless  the  whole  of  the  present  issue  now  offered 
for  subscription  is  applied  for. 

The  Interest  on  the  Debenture  Stock  will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  the  30th  June  and  the  31st  December  in  each  year, 
the  first  payment  being  on  30tli  June,  1901,  calculated  from  due  dates  of  Instalments. 

The  Dividend  on  the  Preference  Shares  will  be  paid  half-yearly  out  of  profits. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
the  Bankers,  and  of  the  Brokers  of  the  Company. 
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FROM  HARPER  &  BROTHERS’  LIST. 

FICTION. 


AN  ANONYMOUS  WORK  BY  A  WELL-KNOWN  POPULAR  AUTHOR. 

THE  SLAVES  OF  SOCIETY. 

A  Satire  on  Social  Life  and  Usages. 

Crown  8vo,  Cs. 

The  Publishers  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  this  book,  which,  although 
published  anonymously,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  and  brilliant  writer. 

“  It  is  so  good,  indeed,  in  form  and  style,  that  we  are  convinced  the,  author  is 
no  new  comer  into  the  Held  of  literature.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

“  There  Is  an  abundance  of  smart  writing  in  the  book  and  some  really  clever 
sayings.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 

“  Cleverly  conceived  and  smartly  written.” — Irish  Times. 

A  NEW  ROMANCE. 

CHLORIS  OP  THE  ISLAND. 

By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON, 

Author  of  “  The  Princess  Xenia,”  “The  Rebel,”  “  The  Adventurers,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  Gs. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘‘THE  GRASSHOPPERS.” 

THE  INNER  SHRINE. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  SIDGWICK  (Mrs.  Andrew  Dean). 

Crown  8vo,  Gs.  [ Just  published. 

“Excellent  in  tone  and  feeling  throughout,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  read.” 

,  — Daily  News. 

A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS. 

Bv  W.  PETT  RIDGE,  Author  of  “  Mor’d  Em’ly.” 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  The  tone  of  the  hook  is  excellent  throughout :  it  is  the  life  of  the  slums  caught 
at  its  happiest  moment  and  admirably  reproduced. ..  .Though  true,  It  Is  never 
distasteful.” — Daily  News. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE.” 

WHILOMVILLE  STORIES. 

By  STEPHEN  CRANE. 

Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

Mr.  Crane’s  book  is  another  contribution  to  the  humorous  study  of  boy 
nature  inaugurated  by  Mark  Twain's  “Tom  Sawyer,”  Mr.  Anstey’s  '-Vice 
Versa,”  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts’s  “  The  Human  Boy,”  and  Mr.  Kipling’s  “  Stalky  and 
Co.”  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  believed  these  “Whilomville  Stories”  to  contain  his 
best  work.” 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  SOUL  OF  A  PEOPLE.” 

.  PALACE  TALES. 

Tales  of  Burma  and  the  Burmese  Royal  Household. 

By  H.  FIELDING, 

Author  of  “The  Soul  of  a  People,”  “Thibaw's  Queen,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

“Very  quaint  and  charming,  and  altogether  original _ Mr.  Fielding  can  be 

witty  as  well  as  charming,  and  liis  tales  of  old  Burmese  Palace  life  are  delightfully 
iresh  and  natural  in  their  unforced  humour.”— Daily  News. 


A  BOOK  OF  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

STWIXT  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  ROMA  WHITE. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  the  Bank  of  England  Garden. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Gs. 

“  Of  practical  use  to  the  citizen  as  well  as  to  the  countryman,  and  which  the 
Skilled  horticulturist  and  the  amateur  cultivator  can  alike  read  with  pleasure.” 

— Irish  Times. 

IN  ACTIVE  PREPARATION. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

EMPEROR  FREDERICK. 

By  SIDNEY  WHITMAN. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  16s. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN, 

The  Recognised  Authority  on  the  Chinese  Question. 

THE  “OVERLAND”  TO  CHINA.  With  Illustrations 

and  Maps,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  lGs. 

CHINA  IN  TRANSFORMATION.  With  Maps,  Plans, 

&e,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  16s. 

RUSSIA  AGAINST  INDIA  ;  or,  The  Struggle  for  Asia. 

A  further  Work  on  the  Eastern  Question.  Crown  Svo,  witli  Maps,  Os. 


“  HARPER  and  BROTHERS,  London  and  New  York. 


THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION 

OF  .  . 

THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

To  be  completed  in  21  vols.  square  erown  8vo, 

5s.  each. 

Containing  all  the  Original  Illustrations  ly 
Phiz,  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  Walker,  Landseer,  Maclise, 
Leech,  Marcus  Stone,  Cattermole,  Luke  Fildes 
And  extra  ones  hy 

Charles  Green,  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  Harry  Furniss, 
F.  H.  Townsend,  and  Jules  Goodman,  &e., 

As  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  Gadshill  Edition. 

THE  VOLUMES  ARE  PRINTED  FROM  TYPE 
ESPECIALLY  CAST  FOR  THE  EDITION, 
AND  CONTAIN  A  FRONTISPIECE 
PRINTED  IN  COLOUR. 

The  First  Six  Volumes  are : — 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  OLIVER  TWIST.  } 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  ( Ttad»- 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT  ) 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.']^”1^^ 


'  NEW'WORK  BY  CAPTAIN  CREAGH. 

SPARKS  FROM  CAMP  FIRES.  By  Captain 

J.  Creagh,  Author  of  "Armenians,  Koords,  and  Turks,”  “A Scamper  to 
Sebastopol  and  Jerusalem,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Gs.  [This  day. 

“  Captain  Creagh's  recollections  are  likely  to  prove  of  great  interest  at  the 
present  moment.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  Ireland,  and  he  has  much  that  is 
authentic  to  tell  of  the  society  portrayed  in  Lever's  novels.  Thence  he  went  to 
school  in  England,  and  passed  in  due  course  into  Sandhurst.  His  account  of  the 
conditions  of  life  there,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Army  in  the  years  preceding  the 
Crimean  War,  is  both  detailed  and  graphic.  He  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  mis¬ 
management  before  Sebastopol,  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness,  and  the 
later  chapters  of  his  book  deal  with  service  in  India  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Mutiny.”  . 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.— 2  vols.  Svo,  24s. 

A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF 
IRISH  HISTORY: 

Being  a  Replacement  of  the  False  by  the  True. 

From  the  Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  Legislative 
Union  of  1800. 

By  T.  DUNBAR  INGRAM,  LL.D. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO, 

INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT 

LOANS 

yield  3  to  6  %, 

MUNICIPAL 

LOANS 

yield  3  to  5  %■ 

RAILWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %, 

TRAMWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

VAN 

OSS  and 

CO,, 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 
LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITEE. 

REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 


Collectors  of  fine  books,  pictures,  &c„ 

are  INVITED  to  CALL  and  INSPECT  Mr.  A.  LIONEL  ISAACS’  STOCK, 
which  includes  many  fine  first  editions,  beautiful  and  rare  books,  and  pictures  by 
known  old  and  modern  artists.  Also  a  collection  of  prints  by  FMicien  Rope 
Desiderata  sought  for,  and  catalogues  issued. 

Call  or  write  to 

A.  LIONEL  ISAACS,  60  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 

BOOKS  WANTED. — First  Editions  by  Thackeray, 

Ainsworth,  Marryat,  George  Meredith,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Jesse,  Pardoe, 
Freer,  R.  L.  Stevenson, T.  Hardy  ;  and  Books  Illustrated  by  Aiken,  Cruikshank, 
Leech,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  &c.  List  of  2,000  Special  Wants,  post-free.  Cash  or  Ex¬ 
change.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 
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A  SELECTION  OF 

WELLS  GARDNER,  BARTON,  AND  CO.’S 

NE  W  BOOKS  &  NE  W EDITIONS. 

An  Original  Story  of  Adventure  by  the  Author  of  “A  Prisoner  of  the 

Khalifa.” 

UNDER  THE  REBEL’S  REIGN: 

A  Story  of  Egyptian  Revolt. 

By  CHARLES  NEUFELD. 

Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Sheldon.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

Mr.  Charles  Neufeld,  the  Author  of  this  volume,  will  be  remembered  as  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  prisoner  of  the  late  Khalifa.  Mr.  Neufeld  was  fortunately  liberated  by 
the  Sirdar  after  the  battle  of  Omdurman. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY. 

(1)  Professor  CALDERWOOD. 

THE  LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR 

CALDERWOOD,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  By  W.  L.  CALDERWOOD  and  the 
Rev.  David  Woodside,  B.D.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

(2)  General  Sir  ARTHUR  COTTON. 

The  New  Boy’s  Book  by  the  Author  of  “Dinkinbar,”  &c. 

THE  WHITE  STONE : 

The  Story  of  a  Boy  from  the  Bush. 

By  H.  C.  MacILWAINE,  Author  of  “ Dinkinbar,”  “Fate  the  Fiddler,”  Ac. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Rowlandson. 

Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

GENERAL  SIR  ARTHUR 

COTTON,  R.E.,  K.C.S.I. :  his  Life  and  Work.  By  his  Daughter,  Lady 
Hope.  With  some  Famine  Prevention  Studies  by  William  Digby, 
C.I.E.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps,  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  net. 

(3)  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

THE  STICKIT  MINISTER’S 

WOOING,  and  other  Galloway  Stories.  By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of 
“  lone  March,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“  Very  pleasant  and  fresh  to  read ."^-Daily  Telegraph. 

The  NewVolumeby  the  Author  of  “  Stories  from  the  Faerie  Queene.” 

THE  BOOK  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS 

NOBLE  KNIGHTS  : 

Stories  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  “  Morte  d’Arthur.” 

By  MARY  MACLEOD. 

Introduction  by  Professor  J.  W.  HALES. 

With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 

Large  crown  Svo,  fancy  cloth  boards,  6s.,  printed  on  superfine  paper. 

(4)  IAN  MAC  LA  REN. 

CHURCH  FOLKS.  By  Ian  Maclaren, 

Author  of  “  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,”  Ac.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d 

“It  Is  a  really  valuable  book.  There  is  sound  sense  in  every  chapter  of  it.” 

— Spectator. 

Second  Edition  now  ready. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. 

By  MARY  MACLEOD. 

Introduction  by  Professor  HALES. 

Numerous  Illustrations  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“Miss  Mary  Maeleod  has  performed  a  dangerous  and  difficult  task  with  taste 
and  discretion.  It  can  have  been  no  light  labour  to  set  forth  in  simple,  equable 
prose,  the  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out,  of  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  and  the 
latter-day  child  may  well  feel  much  the  same  gratitude  to  her  as  those  of  another 
generation  must  have  felt  towards  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
and  Kingsley.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

( 5 )  DAVID  LYALL. 

THE  FLOWERS  O’  THE  FOREST 

By  David  Lyall,  Author  of  “  The  Land  o’  the  Leal.”  &c.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s. 

Second  Edition,  with  Additions  both  to  the  Rhymes  &  Illustrations. 

NATIONAL  RHYMES  OF  THE  NURSERY. 

Dr.  JOHN  WATSON. 

With  Introduction  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY, 
and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  bound  in  art  linen  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  The  prettiest  and  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen." 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  praise  the  volume  too  highly.”— Black  and  White. 

“Every  conceivable  nursery  rhyme  is  herein  gathered  together,  beautifully 
Illustrated.  The  collection  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  that  has  ever  been 
made.” — School  Guardian. 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  GRACE.  By 

the  Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The  Mind  of  the  Master,” 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  6s. 

m  Rev.  GEORGE  JACKSON. 

A  YOUNG  MAN’S  RELIGION. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Jackson,  B.A.,  Author  of  “First  Things  First,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  r 

The  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  “The  First  Cruise  of  Three  Middies,” 
“The  Haughtyshire  Hunt,”  &c. 

THE  BOER’S  BLUNDER : 

A  Story  of  the  South  African  Veldt. 

By  FOX  RUSSELL. 

Illustrated  Title  and  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  Gs. 

BRITONS  AT  BAY : 

The  Adventures  of  Two  Midshipmen  in  the  Second  Burmese  War, 

By  HENRY  CHARLES  MOORE,  Author  of  “The  Dacoit’s  Treasure,”  Ac. 
Illustrated  by  John  Jellicoe.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

(CS)  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 

THE  LUCK  of  PRIVATE  FOSTER 

A  Romance  of  Love  and  War.  By  A.  St.  John  Adcock.  Crown'Svo, 
cloth,  6s. 

“  The  story  is  bright  and  wholesome  in  every  way.”— Manchester  Guardian. 

AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  RAINBOW. 

By  M.  H.  CORNWALL-LEGH. 

Illustrated  by  John  Jellicoe.  Square  16mo,  extra  cloth  boards,  2s. 
“Pleasantly  and  prettily  told  in  quaint  and  picturesque  language. ..  .Will 
meet  with  the  warmest  approval  of  all  youthful  lovers  of  the  wonderful.” 

— Glasgow  Herald. 

(9)  AMY  LE  FEUVRE. 

OLIVE  TRACY :  a  Novel.  By  Amy  le 

Feuvre,  Author  of  “Probable  Sous,”  “His  Big  Opportunity,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

(10)  MARIE  CONNOR  LEIGHTON. 

RICHARD  ELWYN, 

Late  Master  of  the  Charterhouse:  a  Brief  Memoir, 

By  the  Rev.  R.  PATTERSON,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d; 

SPIRITUAL  LETTERS  OF 

THE  REV.  J.  P.  F.  DAVIDSON, 

Late  Vicar  of  St.  Matthias,  Earls  Court.  With  Short  Memoir. 
By  his  Son,  ARTHUR  F.  DAVIDSON. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SELWYN,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  New  Zealand ;  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  TUCKER,  M.A. 

With  2  Portraits,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.,  in  1  vol.,  New  Edition. 

A  NAPOLEON  OF  THE  PRESS. 

By  Marie  Connor  Leighton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

(11)  JOSEPH  HOCKING. 

THE  MADNESS  OF  DAVID 

BARING.  By  Joseph  Hocking,  Author  of  “The  Purple  Robe,”  &c. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  Sydney  Cow'ell.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

-“A  very  charming  book.  In  it  Mr.  Hocking  has  preached  a  very  valuable 
lesson.”— Daily  Express. 

(1 2)  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

THE  CONSCIENCE  of  GILBERT 

POLLARD.  By  Adeline  Sergeant.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO., 

3  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,.  E.C. 

London:  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row,- E.C. 
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ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  LIST 


J.  NISBET  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 


In  demy  8vo,  bound  in  buckram,  and  printed  on  good  paper,  with  broad 
margin  for  Notes,  £1  7s.  6d.  net. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  NEW  (FOURTEENTH)  VOLUME  OF 

BOOK  PRICES  CURRENT. 

Being  a  Record  of  the  Prices  at  which  Books  have  been  sold  at 
Auction,  the  Titles  and  Descriptions  in  Full,  the  Catalogue 
Numbers,  the  Names  of  the  Purchasers,  and 
Special  Notices 'containing  the  Prices 
for  the  Season  i900. 

The  New  Volume  contains  an  unusual  number  of  early  printed  books,  with 
wood-cuts;  also  of  English  classics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  old 
dramatists. 

‘“Book  Prices  Current’  is  a  trustworthy  guide  and  a  reference  book  of  the 
greatest  value.”— Athenceum. 

Some  of  the  Earlier  Volumes  of  “  Book  Prices  Current  ”  are  out  of  print.  Infor¬ 
mation  concerning  these  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publisher ;  the  more 
recent  ones  can  still  be  had  at  the  published  price. 

-***  The  Index  to  the  First  Ten  Volumes  of  “Book  Prices  Current”  is  in  the 
press  and  will  be  ready  shortly. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BOOK-LOVER’S  LIBRARY. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  -Is.  6d. ;  Roxburgh,  7s.  6d. ;  Large  Paper,  £1  Is. 

THE  MINOR  WRITINGS  OF 

CHARLES  DICKENS:  a  Bibliography  and  Sketch.  By  F.  G.  Kittox, 
Author  of  “  Dickensiana,”  “Charles  Dickens  by  Pen  and  Pencil,”  “  Dickens  and 
his  Illustrators,”  &c. 

“  The  little  volume  is  daintily  land  carefully  produced,  and,  whilst  of  distinct 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  is  quite  indispensable  to  the  ardent  Dickensian.” 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 


With  a  beautiful  View  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  Monotint,  Is.  net,  post-free. 

THE 

GEORGE  HERBERT  CALENDAR. 

With  Quotations  from  the  Writings  of  George  Herbert,  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Year,  Special  Reference  being  made  to  the  Chief  Church-Seasons.  Arranged  by 
S.  M.  Du  Pre.  The  Ornamental  Design  has  been  Specially  Drawn  for  the 
Calendar,  and  contains  a  Portrait  of  “Herbert,”  and  a  View  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

NEW  STORY  FOR  BOYS. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  5s. 

TOM  ANDREWS:  a  Story  of  Board 

School  Life.  By  Arthur  Chandler,  Rector  of  Poplar,  E. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

ALIENS  AFLOAT  :  a  Story  of  the  Sea. 

By  H.  E.  Acs,  AM  AN  Coate,  Author  of  “Realities  of  Sea  Life.” 


STUDIES  BY  THE  WAY.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“This  is  a  volume  of  unusual  interest  and  value.”— Globe. 

“There  is  not  one  of  these  lucid  and  yet  profound  essays  that  will  not  repay 
any  cultured  reader’s  perusal.”— Scotsman. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  UNITY, 

1814-1871.  By  Bolton  Kikg,  M.A.  In  2  vols.  demy  Svo,  with  Maps  and 
Plans,  24s.  net. 

“We  must  pronounce  this  work  of  Mr.  Bolton  King  to  be  the  history  of  the 
Italian  movement. . .  .faithful,  sound,  and  just.” — Spectator. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  ENGLISH 

CHURCH.  By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Bowen.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn  Davies,  D.D.  Extra  crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  F.  W.  CROSSLEY. 

By  J.  Rendel  Harris.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

MRS.  BOOTH:  a  Study.  By  W.  T. 

Stead.  With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

THE  JOURNAL  of  a  JEALOUS  WOMAN. 

By  Percy  White. 

“  Exceedingly  readable ....  undeniably  clever.”—  Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK.  By  W. 

E.  Norris. 

WAGES  :  a  Temperance  Novel.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN.  By  E.  Living- 

ston  Prescott. 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VINE. 
AMERICAN  WIVES  AND  ENGLISH 

HUSBANDS. 

J.  NISBET  and  CO.,  Limited,  21  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


S  U  N  DAY 


In  crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  with  Frontispiece  by  the  Author,  6s. 

SARONIA :  a  Romance  of  Ancient  Ephesus. 

By  Richard  Short. 

“The  narrative  is  written  in  a  flowing  style,  and  is  not  without  vivid  pictures. 
For  those  who  love  a  novel  of  remote  times, ‘Saronia’  should  be  an  attractive 
one."— Sheffield  Independent. 


In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

TALKS  WITH  MY  LADS  on  Re- 

ligious  Principle  and  Practice  in  Daily  Life.  By  L.  S.  C.  Preface  by  Canon 
Seymour  Coxe. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

IN  THE  BEGINNING;  or,  Stories 

from  Genesis  for  Children.  By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Conder. 


In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CLAYBOROUGH  ENBEAV- 

OURERS  :  a  Story  of  Christian  Endeavour  and  Citizenship.  By  G.  II 
Hemsoll. 


NEW  BOOK  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


A  Few  Opinions  about  “Sunday.” 

“NOTHING  BETTER.” 

“We  can  imagine  nothing  better  calculated  to  encourage  reasonable 
Sunday  observance  in  the  schoolroom  and  nursery.” — Times. 

“A  DIFFICULT  PROBLEM  SOLVED.” 

“  The  difficult  problem  of  Sunday  reading  is  solved  in  these  pages  as  well  as 

It  can  be  solved  anywhere.”— Spectator. 

“AN  OLD  LA  VOU RITE.” 

“‘Sunday’  is  an  old  favourite  with  the  little  ones,  and  is  as  good  as  ever.” 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  P EFFECT  MISCELLANY.” 

“  With  a  plethora  of  pictures  and  a  radiant  frontispiece  is  ‘Sunday,’ a  perfect 
miscellany  of  interesting  as  apart  from  professedly  goody  reading.” 

—Daily  Telegraph. 

“EXCELLENT  ILL USTRATIONS. ” 

“A  mine  of  varied  reading  for  little  people.  It  abounds  in  excellent 
illustrations  and  is  a  capital  present  for  young  people.”— Church  Bells. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  CAPE  AS  I  FOUND  IT.  By 

Beatrice  M.  Hicks. 


In  paper  cover,  Gd. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CHARAC- 

TER  AND  DOINGS  OF  THE  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLET  OF  ADDISON. 
“Apart  from  its  main  interest,  the  booklet  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
search  which  it  reveals,  and  some  of  which  is  not  noted  elsewhere.” 

—Dundee  Advertiser. 


In  crown  Svo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  6s. 

DANTE  AT  RAVENNA:  a  Study. 

By  Catherine  Mary  Phillimore,  Author  of  “Studies  in  Italian  Litera¬ 
ture,”  “The  Warrior  Medici,”  “Fra  Angelico,”  “Selections  from  the  Sermons 
of  Padre  Agostina  Da  Montefeltro,”  &c. 

“This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  faithful  piece  of  work,  a  real  labour  of  love  by  an 
earnest  student  of  Dante,  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  know  the 
outward  facts  of  the  great  poet’s  life.”— Spectator. 

“A  little  supplement  to  the  vast  literature  of  Dante,  compiled  by  a  careful  and 
scholarly  student  of  the  poet  and  his  works,  who  knows  her  Italy  as  well  as  her 
Dante.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

“The  result  of  diligent  research  among  manuscripts  as  well  as  books.... 
Written  in  a  graceful  style  which  holds  the  attention.”— Graphic. 


“ONE  OF  THE  BEST.” 

“  One  of  the  best  publications  ever  issued  for  young  people.” 

—Public  Opinion, 

“Deservedly  a  favourite  with  young  people.”— Record. 

“  A  perfect  treasury  of  delightful  juvenile  reading.”— Schoolmaster. 


SUNDAY 

Weekly  Number,  Id. ;  Monthly  Part,  3d.;  Bound  Volume, 
coloured  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

London  :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO. 

pRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  G2  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£38,000,000. 
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VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen 
Bots.  k-Bots. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent 

light  Dinner  Wine.  The  quality 

oi  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  14/6  8/3 

wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 

prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in 
bottle.  The  appreciation  this  wine 
meets  with  from  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  customers  . » ,»  q  q 
it  procures  us  in  London  and  the 
Provinces,  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who 
like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage 
Paid  to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases 
and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret 
sold  in  Great  Britain  to  equal  them  in  value.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  wines  sold  elsewhere  at  16/-  and  20/-  a 
dozen  and  upwards. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of 
6d.  per  dozen. 

jasvses  sms™  mn  co., 

WINE  MERCHANTS. 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street. 
Manchester:  26  Market  Street. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

insured  against,  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 

RAiLWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORNHILL,’ LONDON.  A.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


T 


HE  UNION  BANK 

AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED. 
Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 


of 


Paid-dp  Capital  . . .  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  . .  800,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors ....  3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND 
are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  Branches  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  E.  CARBERY,  Manager. 

71  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


Birkbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAYENSCROFT,  Manager. 


PHCENIX  EIRE  OFFICE, 

19  Lombard  Street,  and  57  Charing  Cross, 
LONDON.  Established  1782. 

Lowest  Current  Rates. 

Liberal  and  Prompt  Settlements. 

Assured  free  of  all  Liability. 
Electric-Lighting  Rules  Supplied. 

F.  B.  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

PARIS,  1878. 


HESSES.  METHUEN’S  NEW  MOHS. 

Messrs.  METMJJEN  are  about  to  publish  IN  THE  "WEB 
OF  A  WAR,  by  H.  F, .  PREVOST  BATTERSBY.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  This  is  a  narrative  of  the  advance  of  Lord  Roberts  from  the 
Orange  River  to  Pretoria. 

They  will  publish  immediately,  in  Methuen’s  “  SIXPENNY 
LIBRARY,”  a  Popular  Biography  of  MAJOR-GEN.  R.  S.  S, 
BADEN-POWELL,  by  J.  S.  FLETCHER. 

The  first  volume,  price  15s.,  of  Messrs.  Methuen’s  well-known 
HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR,  Edited  by  Mr.  FOSTER 
CUNLIFFE,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  the  narrative  of  the  War  from  the  Beginning  to  the 
Relief  of  Ladysmith,  and  is  magnificently  Illustrated.  It  has 
been  recognised  on  all  hands  as  the  most  serious  and  reasoned 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  War ,  and  will  remain  for 
many  years  the  standard  authority. 

They  are  about  to  publish  THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR 
KHAYYAM,  with  a  Commentary  by  Mrs .  II.  M.  BATSON,  and 
a  Biography  of  Omar  by  Professor  E.  D.  ROSS.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
The  text  is  FitzGerald’s  last  version,  printed  by  permission  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan . 

They  are  notv  publishing  several  New  Volumes  in  “  THE 
LITTLE  LIBRARY,”  a  charming  series  of  miniature  classics 
edited  by  well-known  Scholars.  The  latest  volumes  are : — 

DANTE’S  INFERNO,  Translated  by  H.  F.  CARY , 
Edited  by  PAGET  TOYNBEE. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  Edited  by  ANNIE  MATHESON. 
In  two  volumes. 

These  little  books,  which  are  published  at  Is.  6d.  net,  in  cloth , 
and  2s,  6d .  net,  in  leather,  have  Photogravure  Frontispieces  and 
form  delightful  presents  of  permanent  value . 


SIXTEEN  POPULAR  NOVELS.  — 6s.  each. 


THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN 
QUISANTE 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER 
THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING 
A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT 
CUNNING  MURRELL 
THE  SOFT  SIDE 
ELMSLIE’S  DRAG  NET 
A  FOREST  OFFICER 
WINEFRED 
PATH  AND  GOAL 
WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN 
TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE 
SERVANTS  OF  SIN 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON 


Marie  Corelli 
Anthony  Hope 
Lucas  Malet 
Max  Pemberton 
Eden  Phillpotts 
Wo  W.  Jacobs 
Arthur  Morrison 
Henry  James 
E.  H.  Strain 
Mrs.  Penny 
S.  Baring-Gould 
Ada  Cambridge 
Stephen  Crane 
Robert  Hichens 
J.  Bloundelle  Burton 
Dorothea  Gerard 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Bools  Gazette  and  New  Catalogue  zoill  he  sent  to  any  address. 


METHUEN  and  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  LORD  ROSEBERY. 

HAPOLEON:  THE  LAST  PHASE, 

SEVEN  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE. 


QUESTIONS  OF  EMPIRE : 

A  Rectorial  Address  to  the  Students  of  Glasgow  University. 
By  LORD  ROSEBERY. 

ONE  SHILLING, 


London:  ARTHUR  L.  HUMPHREYS,  Piccadilly. 


Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR,  and  Communications  upon 
matters  of  business,  should  not  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  hut  to  the 
Publisher,  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand ,  W.C. 


GOLD  MEDAL. 
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Messrs.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Christmas  List  post-free  on  application. 


2  vols.  demy  8yo,  32s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  BASIL  CHAMPNEYS. 

With  numerous  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations  in  Collotype,  &c. 

“  Mr.  Champneys  has  produced  a  very  careful  and  in  many  ways  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  picture  of  one  of  the  most  original  Englishmen  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
Bincerest  poets.”—  Ti  mes. 


Crown  folio,  £5  5s.  net. 

ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK: 

A  Historical  Study  of  his  Life  and  Works.  By  Lionel  Cust,  F.S.A.,  Director 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, London,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  With  61  Photo¬ 
gravure  Plates  and  20  Collotype  and  other  Reproductions  from  Drawings  and 
Etchings,  with  Binding  designed  by  Laurence  Housman. 


Small  4to,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA  ANGELICO  AND  HIS  ART. 

By  Langton  Douglas,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Adelaide.  With  4  Photogravure  Plates  and  60  Half-tone  Reproductions,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  Artist’s  most  important  works. 

“Mr.  Langton  Douglas  contends  with  vigour  and  conviction  in  his  elaborate 
study  ‘Fra  Angelico’  against  the  traditional  and  popular  conception  of  the 
Dominican  painter.  Vasari's  account  of  the  artist,  which  has  influenced  most  bio¬ 
graphers,  Mr.  Douglas  regards  as  inadequate  rather  than  inaccurate.  It  is  too 
one-sided  in  fact.  Fra  Angelico,  he  argues,  was  ‘not  a  saint  with  a  happy  knack 
of  illustration.’  He  was  ‘primarily’  an  artist  who  happened  to  be  a  saint.  Mr. 
Douglas’s  study  of  the  painter  has  led  him  to  conclusions  quite  opposed  to  the 

leading  authorities - This  novel  view  is  supported  with  much  ingenuity  and 

with  a  great  deal  of  patient  investigation  and  the  citation  of  illustrative  proofs 
which  produce  a  powerful  cumulative  effect.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 


Imperial  Svo,  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTS 

AND  SCULPTORS 

OF  THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke.  With  20  Photogravure 
Plates  and  29  Half-tone  Reproductions.  Also  a  Limited  Large-Paper  Edition, 
with  additional  Illustrations,  fcap.  folio,  £2  2s.  net. 


Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC,  LORD  LEIGHTON, 

P.R.A.  An  Illustrated  Chronicle  by  Ernest  Rhys.  With  80  Reproductions 
from  Leighton’s  Pictures,  including  2  Photogravure  Plates. 

“  The  little  volume  seems  to  be  very  thorough  and  useful,  and  deserves  to  meet 
with  instant  and  wide  success.”— Black  and  White. 


Imperial  8vo,  £1 11s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ‘  BOOK  OF  SUN  DIALS. 

Originally  Compiled  by  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.  Revised  and  greatly 
Enlarged  by  H.  K.  F.  Eden  and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  Chapters  on  Port¬ 
able  Dials  by  Lewis  Evans,  F.S.A.,  and  on  Dial  Construction  by  Wigham 
.  Richardson.  Entirely  New  Edition  (the  Fourth).  With  200  Illustrations. 

“  Charming  as  was  the  original  work,  this  last  edition,  by  reason  of  its  complete¬ 
ness,  is  even  more  delightful.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 


“THE  ENDYMION  SERIES.”— New  VOLUME. 

THE  POEMS  OF  EDGAR 

ALLAN  POE. 

Illustrated  and  Decorated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  Noel  Williams.  Post  8vo,  6s.  Also  a  few  copies  on  Japanese  Vellum 
demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 

“The  illustrations  of  Mr.  W.  Heath  Robinson  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
the  book.  He  is  an  artist  who  has  evidently  an  intense  sympathy  witli  his 
author  ;  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  pictures  which  mirror  with  terrifying  accuracy 
the  fantastic  terror,  ‘grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt  and  ominous  ’  that  fills  Poe ; 
ghoul-haunted  imagining.  Mr.  Robinson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  remark¬ 
able  achievement.”  [Sketch 


Post  8vo,  5s.  net. 

DELLA  ROBBIA. 

By  Marchesa  Burlamacchi.  With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure 
.  Frontispiece.  _  [“  Great  Masters  ”  Series. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

CARLYLE’S  SARTOR  RESARTUS. 

With  Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue,  5s. 

HAMPTON  COURT. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Manor  and  Palace.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A.  New  and 
Cheaper  Issue,  5s. 


London  :  GEOROE  BELL  and  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  HUNTER’S  INDIA. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Volume  II.,  To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New  Companies  under  the 
Earl  of  Godolphin’s  Award,  1708. 

8vo,  16s. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  MR.  FROUDE’S  LECTURES  ON 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

TWO  LECTURES  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Institute,  Edinburgh, 

January  6th  and  9tli,  1880. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

NEW  EDITION.  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  MARGARET  FROUDE. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 


THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE,  1775-1803. 

Being  a  Chronicle  o/  the  Strange  Experiences  of  an  English 
Early,  Wife  of  a  German  Baron  possessed  of  a  Fief  in  Alsace, 
during  the  French  Revolution,  afterwards  an  Immigrant 
in  Russia , 

By  WILLIAM  S.  CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 

With  4  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

“  This  is  a  volume  in  which  Thackeray  would  have  delighted  as  presenting  in¬ 
teresting  side-lights  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  past  time.  In  this  case  the 
period  is  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  while  the  pen-and-ink  painter  was  an 
Englishwoman  of  good  family.”— Daily  Chronicle. 


SURVEYS,  HISTORIC  AND  ECONOMIC: 

A  Volume  of  Essays. 

By  W.  J.  ASHLEY,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  9s.  net. 


ftbc  Xtbrarp  of  {practical  TTbeologg. 

Produced  under  the  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A.,  Canon  and 
Chancellor  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  and  the  Rev.  Darwell  Stone,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  Missionary  College,  Dorchester. 

HOLY  MATRIMONY. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  KNOX  LITTLE,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester. 

Crown  8vo,  5s. 


HOW  THE  GARDEN  GREW. 

By  MAUD  MAR.YON. 

With  4  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 


STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  CHARACTER. 

By  LUCY  H.  M.  SOULSBY. 

Small  8 vo,  2s.  6d.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 

Contents  Sweetness  and  Strength— Happiness— Girls  and  their  Money— 
Self-Control— Some  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Girls— An  Ideal  Woman— Our 
Duty  to  our  Neighbour  —  The  Slough  of  Despond  — Self-Education  —  Moral 
Thoughtfulness.  __ _ . 

MORTE  ARTHURE : 

An  Alliterative  Poem  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  From  the  Lincoln 
MS.,  written  by  Robert  of  Thornton. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary  by  MARY  MACLEOD 

BANKS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [On  Monday  next. 


THE  WOOD  BEYOND  THE  WORLD : 

A  Prose  Romance. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

Crown  Svo,  6s.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 

«V»  This  book  has  been  transferred  from  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  -Builen  to 
Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  WALFORD. 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES. 

By  Mrs.  L.  B.  WALFORD, 

Author  of  “  Mr..  Smith,”  “  Lady  Marget,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay.' 


NOTICE-READY  THIS  DAY,  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LEADING 
LIBRARIES  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

RANDOSW1  RECOLLECTIONS 

OF  AN  OLD  PUBLISHER. 

By  WILLIAM  TINSLEY.  In  2  OctaVo  Volumes. 

“  Delightful  reading.”— “  DagonetJ’  ■  “  Two  fascinating  volumes.”— Daily  Mail. 
“  One  reads  on  in  helpless  fascination.’’— Outlook.  “  These  volumes  contain  some¬ 
thing  for  everyone.”— Morning  Advertiser.  “  Rich  in  human  interest.”— Scotsman. 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  and  Co.,  Limited.  ’  - 


Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.— Please  state  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Balzac's 
Famous  Novels  in  English,  22  vols.,  flue  etchings,  bargain,  £4  18s.  Oil.  (cost  £8  8s. 
net)  ;  “  Encyclopedic  Dictionary,”  14  vols,,  best  and  last  Edition,  £2  18s.  Gil.  (cost 
£7  7s.)— Libraries  and  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  for  Cash.— HOLLAND 
CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 
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MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


READY  NEXT  WEEK. 


F.  MARION  CRAWFORD’S  NEW  WORK. 


THE  LIFE  OF  ABDUR  RAHMAN, 

AMUR  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

EDITED  BY 

MIR  MUNSHI  SULTAN  MOHAMMAD  KHAN, 

Secretary  of  State  of  Afghanistan. 

With  Portrait,  Maps,  and,  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  2  vols.,  32s. 


A  HERO  OF  TIRAH. 

LIEUT.-COL.  JOHN  HAUGHTON, 

Commandant  of  the  36th  Sikhs  :  a  Memoir.  By  Major  A.  C.  Yate,  2nd  (Duke 
of  Connaught’s  Own)  Baluch  Battalion,  F.R.G.S. ;  Author  of  “England  and 
Russia  Face  to  Face  in  Asia,”  &c.  With  Portraits,  many  Illustrations, 
and  three  Maps,  demy  8vo,  12s.  net.  [ Published . 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  YVES  GUYOT. 

BOER  POLITICS  :  an  Answer  to  some 

Pro-Boer  Statements,  Based  on  Facts  and  Documents.  By  Yves  Guyot, 
Editor  of  Le  Si'ecle,  Paris.  Large  crown  8vo,  paper  covers,  2s. 

[Ready  next  week. 


A  NEW  STORY  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

A  SEA  KING’S  MIDSHIPMAN: 

an  Episode  in  the  Life  of  the  famous,  Lord  Cochrane  (afterwards  Lord 
Dundonald).  By  A.  Lee  Knight.  AYith  Illustrations  by  Monro  S.  Orr. 
Large  crown  8vo,  6s.  [ Published . 


A  CENTURY  OF  OUR  SEA  STORY 

By  Walter  Jeffery,  Author  of  “  The  King's  Yard,”  &c.  With  a  Photo¬ 
gravure  Frontispiece  of  Lord  Nelson.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [Published. 


A  VIZIER’S  DAUGHTER  :  a  Tale  of 

the  Hazara  War.  By  Lillias  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Sometime  Medical  Adviser 
to  Abdur  Rahman,  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

[ Published . 


ON  THE  WING  OF  OCCASIONS. 

Stories  of  the  Secret  Service  in  America  during  the  War  of  1860-1.  By  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  the  Author  of  “  Uncle  Remus."  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

[Ready  next  week. 


AN  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  LOVE- 

LETTERS.  Small  crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  [ Published . 

It  is  obviously  necessary  that  these  letters  should  be  anonymous,  but  tire 
publisher,  without  holding  himself  in  any  way  responsible  for  their  authorship, 
confidently  hopes  that  their  special  characteristics  will  be  considered  fully  to 
justify  the'ir  publication.  _ 


PARIS  OF  TO-DAY. 

THE  LIFE  OF  PARIS.  By  Richard 

Whiteing,  Author  of  “No.  5  John  Street,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  FRENCH 

CANADA.  By  Louis  Frechette.  With  Illustrations  by  Frederick 
Simpson  Coburn.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s.  [Published. 

This  volume,  by  an  author  whose  name  is  familiar  to  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  best  Canadian  literature  of  the  day,  affords  a  charming  insight  into  some  of 
the  old  Christmas  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Dominion. 


A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  HORTICUL¬ 
TURE  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gardening.  With 
Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  By  F.  C.  Hayes,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Rahetiy, 
Lecturer  in  Practical  Horticulture  in  Alexandra  College,  Dublin.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. _ [ Published . 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SPEAKER. 

Compiled  by  F.  Warre  Cornish,  M.A.,  Vice-Provost  of  Eton  College. 
Large  8vo,  specially  strongly  bound,  7s.  6d.  [Ready  next  week. 


RULERS  OF  THE  SOUTH: 

Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Malta, 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

Illustrated  by  28  Photogravures  and  91  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
by  Henry  Brokman.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  21s.  net.  [ Ready  next  weeh. 

A  NEW  GARDENING  BOOK  BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  BOYLE. 

SYLVANA’S  LETTERS  TO 

AN  UNKNOWN  FRIEND. 

By  E.  V.  B.  With  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations, 
Extra  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY, 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  30s.  net. 

OLIVER  CROSVSWELL 

By  JOHN  MOBLEY.  With  Portrait,  8vo,  10s.  net.  Illustrated 
Edition,  Extra  Crown  8vo,  14s.  net. 


A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO 
THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

October,  1900. 

With  Biographical  Notices  of  its  Members.  Reprinted  from  the 
Times.  16mo,  Is. 


ALONG  FRENCH  BYWAYS. 

By  CLIFTON  JOHNSON. 

With  48  Full-page  Illustrations  and  38  Vignettes  by  the  Author  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  8s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN. 

Illustrated,  8vo,  10s.  net. 

“The  zeal  of  an  enthusiast  and  the  pen  of  a  cultured  and  keen  observer.” 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 


NEW  VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

MACMILLAN’S  LIBRARY  of  ENGLISH  CLASSICS 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VALOROUS  AND  WITTY 
KNIGHT-ERRANT  DON  QUIXOTE  OF  THE  MANCHA. 

Translated  by  THOMAS  SHELTON.  In  3  vols. 


NEW  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 


BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GREW. 

Illustrated  by  Alice  B.  Woodward. 
Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by 
S.  Rosamoxd  Praeger. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  LITTLE 

TWIN  DRAGONS.  Oblong  Ito,  pic¬ 
ture  boards,  6S. 


By  the  Author  of  “ELIZABETH  AND 
HER  GERMAN  GARDEN.” 

THE  APRIL  BABY’S  BOOK 

OF  TUNES.  With  Coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Kate  Greenaway.  Small 
4to,  6s. 

Written  and  Pictured  by  Mabel 
De.armer. 

A  NOAH’S  ARK  GEOGRAPHY 

Globe  4 to,  picture  boards,  6s. 


NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

OLD  NEW  ZEALAND:  a  Tale  of  the  Good  Old 

Times,  and  a  History  of  the  War  in  the  North  against  the  Chief  Heke  in  the 
year  1845.  Told  by  an  Old  Pakeha  Maori.  With  a  Preface  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


SONGS  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  JAFFIR. 

Adapted  from  the  Persian  Translation  of  Jamsiiid  of  Yeza,  the  Guebr. 
Globe  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. _ _ 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  ANNODNCEMENTS. 


READY  SHORTLY. 

SHADOWS  OF  THE  WAR. 

A  Graphic  Description  of  the  Author’s  Experiences 
while  Engaged  in  Hospital  Work 
in  South  Africa. 

By  Mrs.  JOSCELINE  BAGOT. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.  Demy  Svo. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ZACHARY 

MACAULAY.  By  the  Viscountess  Knutsford.  With  Portrait,  demy  8vo,  16s. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.  By  Odysseus.  Demy 

Svo, 'With  Maps,  16s. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  CAPTIVITY  IN  THE 

PRETORIA  PRISON.  By  Adrian  Hofmeyr,  B.A.  With  Portrait,  crown 
Svo,  6s. 

MEMOIR  OF  ADMIRAL  SIR  THOMAS  S. 

PASLEY,  Bart.  By  Louisa  M.  SABINE  Pasley.  Demy  Svo,  with  Photo¬ 
gravure  Frontispiece,  14s. 

PICTURES  &  PROBLEMS  FROM  LONDON 

POLICE  COURTS.  By  Thomas  Holmes.  Large  crown  Svo,  with  Portrait, 
10s.  6d. 


MESSRS.  DIGBY,  LONG,  &  CO.’S  NEW  LIST. 


RICHARD  MARSH’S  NEW  BOOK. 

AM  ARISTOCRATIC  DETECTIVE, 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Beetle,”  “  Frivolities,”  “  The  Chase  of  the  Ruby,”  &c. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Harold  Pifford.  Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 


LE  VOLEUR’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  CHAIVBPINGTOM  SV3YSTERY. 

By  the  Author  of  “  For  Love  of  a  Bedouin  Maid,”  “  By  Order  of  the  Brotherhood,” 
“  In  the  Czar’s  Dominions,”  Ac.  With  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 


MAY  CROMMELIN’S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  VEREKER  FAMILY. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Devil-May-Care,"  Ac.  With  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6a. 


J.  E.  MUDDOCK’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

KATE  CAMERON  OF  BRUX. 

By  the  Author  of  “For  God  and  the  Czar,”  “Without  Faith  or  Fear," 
“  In  the  King’s  Favour,”  Ac.  With  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  DORA  RUSSELL’S  POPULAR  NOVEL. 

A  GREAT  TEMPTATION. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Footprints  in  the  Snow,”  “  Her  Promise  True,”  “A  Torn- 
Out  Page.”  With  Frontispiece  Portrait,  cloth,  6s. 


London  :  DIGBY,  LONG,  and  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS.  Second 

Series.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S,  Large 
crown  Svo,  with  Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  7s.  Cd. 

ANIMAL  BEHAVIOUR.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan, 

F.R.S.,  Author  of  “Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,”  “Habit  and  Instinct,”  Ac. 
With  nearly  30  Illustrations,  large  crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

MILTON.  By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of 

English  Literature  in  the  University  of  i  Glasgow,  Author  of  “  Style,”  “  The 
English  Novel,”  Ac.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

FRANCIS :  the  Little  Poor  Man  of  Assisi. 

By  James  Adderley,  Author  of  “  Stephen  Remarx,”  “  Paul  Mercer,”  Ac. 
With  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  Com¬ 
merce  AND  INDUSTRY.  By  L.  L.  R.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Mew  Six-Shilling  Movels. 

THE  DUKE.  By  J.  Storer  Clouston. 

LORD  LINLITHGOW.  Second  Edition.  By 

Mobley  Roberts. 

ROSE  ISLAND.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
VERITY.  By  Sidney  Pickering. 

JENNY  OF  THE  VILLA.  By  Mrs.  C.  H. 

Radford. 

London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

Ipublisbcr  to  the  Jn&ia  ©fficc. 


THE  WITCHERY  OF  BOOKS. 

By  J.  F.  Crump.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
SIMPKlYandCO.,  London. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  GAZETTE. 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


SPECIAL  NOVEMBER  15th,  1900. 


ARTICLES  : — 

THE  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS— 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS. 

THE  MISSION  OF  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  HIGHER  GRADE 
SCHOOL. 

HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  OVER¬ 
LAPPING. 

THE  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOL-THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES. 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS. 

THE  MINUTE— ITS  DEFECTS  AND  THE  REMEDIES  REQUIRED. 

HOW  THE  MINUTE  WOULD  AFFECT  THE  PRESENT  HIGHER 
GRADE  SCHOOLS. 

THE  MINUTE  PROM  THE  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

HOW  THE  MINUTE  IS  BEING  INTERPRETED  BY  THE  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION. 

OPINIONS  OF  PUBLIC  MEN  REGARDING  HIGHER  GRADE 
SCHOOLS. 

LIST  OF  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS,  WITH  PUPILS’  AGES,  &c. 

OPENING  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  NEW  CENTRAL  HIGHER 

GRADE  SCHOOL  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

CORRELATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  MANCHESTER 

—MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT. 

HIGHER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  ABROAD. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  INTELLIGENCE. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  NET. 


Publishers  : 

BEMROSE  and  SONS,  Limited,  23  Old  Bailey,  London. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable  lx  advance. 


COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  NEURALGIA. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  publielv  in  Court  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  EROWNE  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  whole  story  of  the  defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately 
untrue,  and  he  regretted  to  say  it  had  been  sworn  to.— See  the  Times ,  July  13th,  1864. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  J.  T.  Davenport  that  he  had 
received  information  to  the  effect  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in  Cholera  was  Chlorodyne.— See  Lancet , 
December  31st,  1864 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

Extract  from  the  Medical  Times,  January  12th.  1866 Is  prescribed  by  scores  of  orthodox  practitioners. 
Of  course  it  would  be  not  thus  singularly  popular,  did  it  not  supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place.” 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE 
Is  the  Best  and  Most  Certain  Remedy  in  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  CONSUMPTION,  NEURALGIA 
RHEUMATISM,  &c. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE 
Is  the  Certain  Cure  in  CHOLERA,  DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA,  COLICS,  &c. 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the 
Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  eacli  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  ,Gt.  Russell  St.,  W.C.  In  Bottles,  Is.  ljd.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d. 


Including  postage  to  any  Yearly.  Half-  Quar- 
part  of  the  United  King-  yearly,  terly. 

dom . £1  8  6.,  0  14  3..  0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any 
of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  America, 

France,  Germany,  India, 

China,  &c.  ..  ..  ..  1  10  6..  0  15  3..  0  7  8 


Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPEC¬ 
TATOR ,  and,  Communications  upon  matters 
of  business,  should  NOT  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand ,  W.C. 
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HITTING!  THE  BULL’S-EYE, 


55 


“  I  remember  hearing  Herbert  Spencer  in  a  friendly  discussion 
“  regarding  abstruse  points  of  comparative  anatomy  and  pathology. 
“Spencer’s  three  antagonists  were — Huxley,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
“  comparative  anatomists ;  Hughlings  Jackson,  a  very  eminent 
“  authority  on  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  George 
“  Henry  Lewes,  who  had  devoted  years  of  study  to  neural  physiology. 
“  Spencer  met  fact  with  fact,  brought  up  points  in  anatomy  the 
“  significance  of  which  Huxley  had  overlooked,  and  had  more  experi- 
“  ments  and  clinical  cases  at  his  tongue’s  end  than  Jackson  could 
“  muster.  He  knew  all  they  knew  on  that  subject,  and  more  besides. 
“  Yet  Spencer  had  never  been  through  a  course  of  ‘  regular  training  ’ 
“  in  the  studies  concerned  ;  nor  had  he  ever  studied  at  a  university, 
“  or  even  at  a  high  school.  Later,  Lewes,  recalling  the  discussion, 
“  exclaimed  ;  ‘  Spencer  has  greater  instinctive  powers  of  assimilation 
“  than  any  man  since  Shakspeare,  and  he  is  like  Shakspeare  for 
“  hitting  the  bull’s-eye  every  time.’  ”  The  authority  for  this  anecdote 
is  John  Fiske,  the  most  distinguished  American  historian  and  a 
philosopher  of  no  mean  note. 

HERBERT  SPENCER  AND 
SHAKSPEARE. 

There  is  no  recipe  for  mastering  the  field  of  science  as  Herbert 
Spencer  has  done,  nor  for  observing  the  world  of  men  and  things 
with  success  equal,  to  that  of  Shakspeare  ;  but  there  is  a  recipe  for 
“  hitting  the  bull’s-eye .”  It  is  the  habit  of  assimilating  knowledge. 
Every  question  has  its  answer,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find, 
and  every  emergency  may  be  met,  though  the  means  are  not  always 
at  hand.  But  if  a  man  has  availed  himself  of  this  chance  of 
assimilating  knowledge  on  the  questions  which  are  recurring  in  his 
occupation  day  by  day,  his  liability  to  miss  the  bull’s-eye  may  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  It  is  for  men  who  wish  not  to  miss  the 
bull’s-eye  that  a  work  of  reference  like  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica’  ’ 
has  been  made.  It  is  all  a  question  of  habit.  Have  you  the  habit 
of  preparing  yourself  against  the  emergencies  that  arise  in  your 
own  special  field  of  action  ? 

the  best  men  m  all  walks 

OF  LIFE. 

The  readers  of  the  Spectator  are  interested,  as  specialists  or  in  a 
general  manner,  in  the  higher  destiny  of  the  nations  and  their 
peoples,  and  especially,  if  you  will,  in  the  destiny  of  the  British 
Empire.  Can  they  do  better  than  follow  the  example  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  three  score  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  have  brought  The  Times  reprint 
at  half  the  regular  price  charged  by  the  publishers,  Messrs. 

|  A.  &  C.  Black  ?  Or  the  example  of  the  hundreds  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Bench,  and  the  Bar,  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  reprinting  of  this  great  work  to  supply  themselves 
with  a  ready  means  of  reference  for  settling  the  questions  that  arise 
in  the  daily  pursuit  of  their  professions  ?  The  Hon.  James  Bryce, 
Sir  Richard  Webster,  Q.C.,  the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  Mr. 


Justin  McCarthy,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  are  among 
a  few  of  such  purchasers.  In  the  Army  Lord  Roberts  and  literally 
dozens  of  his  officers  have  subscribed  for  the  reprint,  while  the  Navy 
is  equally  well  represented  ;  and  we  could  run  through  the  other 
professions,  arts,  letters  and  science,  finance,  commerce,  and  industries, 
and  almost  every  trade  in  which  Englishmen  are  employed,  and 
show  that  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  have  given  substantial 
evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ” 
and  of  their  need  of  it. 

THE  WORK, 

Day  by  day  new  questions  present  themselves  that  demand 
speedy  answers — questions  about  places,  questions  about  people, 
questions  about  science,  history,  literature.  Unless  you  have 
mastered  the  field  of  science  like  Herbert  Spencer,  or  like  Shakspeare 
have  read  the  book  of  human  life  at  a  glance,  you  must  have 
immediate  means  of  supplying  the  answers.  The  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica”  contains  the  best  knowledge  of  the  best  minds  of  this 
generation.  Many  of  the  articles  that  compose  it  have  been  printed 
in  the  leading  reviews,  and  not  less  than  fifty-two  of  them  have 
been  used  for  text-books  in  leading  institutions  of  learning.  A 
realisation  of  the  character  of  the  work  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a 
man  of  education.  But  not  every  man  of  education  has  the  habit 
of  informing  himself  widely  ;  and  many  of  those  who  have  this 
habit  do  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  possess  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.”  Thirty -five  thousand  sets  of  The  Times  reprint  have 
been  sold,  and  still  the  sale  continues  at  the  same  pace.  But  there 
are  many  who  have  never  followed  the  habit  of  self -training — the 
habit  which  James  Russell  Lowell  describes  as  “the  best  part  of  a 
liberal  education.”  It  is  with  the  purpose  of  reaching  these  that 
the  Daily  Mail  is  now  making  its  offer — the  most  remarkable  offer 
ever  made  in  the  publishing  world,  as  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ” 
is  the  most  remarkable  work  of  its  kind  in  any  language. 

THE  OFFER, 

1.  You  send  in  five  shillings,  and  at  once  receive  the  twenty-five 
volumes  of  The  Times  reprint  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

2.  When  the  work  is  at  your  elbow,  giving  daily  answers  to  the 
questions  of  the  day,  you  continue  payment  in  monthly  instalments 
of  twelve  shillings,  or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  sixpence  a  day. 

3.  The  aggregate  of  all  the  payments  is  less  than  half  the  price 
which  the  original  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  asked  in  a 
lump  sum. 

4.  You  will  perhaps  not  believe  our  fourth  condition,  but  if  you 
do  not  you  may  regret  your  scepticism.  The  number  of  sets  of  the 
work  at  the  disposal  of  the  Daily  Mail,  and  the  period  during 
which  they  may  be  sold,  are  strictly  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  with  The  Times ;  and  at  the  present  rate  of  sale  the 
volumes  will  be  gone  before  the  period  of  the  sale  is  over.  Unless 
you  send  an  order  now  the  chance  will  be  lost,  and  you  will  have 
to  pay  double  our  price  in  a  lump  sum. 


Specimen  Volumes,  Binding’s,  and  Bookcase  can  be  seen,  and  full  details  obtained,  at  the  following’  places : 


LONDON. 


NEAR  GANNON  STREET  STATION. 

Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  121,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 


BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET. 

“DAILY  MAIL”  OFFICE 

(“Encyclopoedia”  Department),  4,  Harms- 
worth  Buildings,  Tallis  Street,  E.C. 

NEAR  THE  BANK. 

Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Piano¬ 
forte  Dealers,  46-40,  Moorgate  Street, 

E.C. 

NEAR  MARK  LANE. 

Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 
1  or,  Leadenhall  Street. 


WEST  END, 

Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Piano¬ 
forte  Dealers,  207  &  209,  Regent 
Street,  W. 

NEAR  CHARING  GROSS. 

Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  23,  Northumberland  Avenue. 


PRO¥IMCES. 

MANCHESTER. 

Messrs.  Forsyth  Brothers,  126  &  128.. 
Deansgate. 

CARDIFF. 

Messrs.  Dawson,  Hayes  Buildings, 
Working  Street. 

EXETER, 

Messrs.  Dawson,  22,  Gandy  Street. 

LEICESTER, 

Messrs.  Dawson,  7B,  Halford  Street. 

GLASGOW. 

The  “  Glasgow  Herald  ”  Office. 


If  you  cannot  Call-Write,  and  we  will  send  you  full  and  trustworthy  information  about  the  Book  and  the  Bargain. 


INQUIRY  FORM. 

Please  address  to  the  “ID&ilS  /Ift&U  (“ENCYCLOPAEDIA  DEPARTMENT), 

4,  Harmsworth  Buildings,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Please  send  me  the  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica, ”  order  form, 
and  full  details  of  the  “  Daily  Mail  ”  offer,  and  provisionally  reserve  a  set  of  the  Volumes. 


This  Inquiry 
Form  can  be  sent 
i 11  an  open  enve¬ 
lope  with  only  a 
halfpenny  stamp. 


[. Name ] 


[. Address ] 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  FIRST  PREMIER  OF  NATAL. 

PUBLISHED  THIS  WEEK. — Large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  LIFETIME  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA: 

BEING  THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  PREMIER  OF  NATAL. 

By  the  Hon.  SIR  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G., 

AUTHOR  OF  “  GEORGE  LINTON,”  “  THE  COLONIES  AND  THE  CENTURY,”  Ac. 


A  VOLUNTEER’S  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  BOER  WAR. 

IMMEDIATELY. — With  a  Portrait  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

IN  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  C.  I.  V. 

By  “Driver”  ERSKSWE  CHILDERS, 

CLERK  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

. . .  . - - - 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  DR.  W.  H.  FITCHETT. 

IMMEDIATELY. — Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WELLIWGTOW’S  MEW.  Editedbyw.  h.  fitchett,  m. a.,  ll.d., 

AUTHOR  OF  “DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE,”  “FIGHTS  FOR  THE  FLAG,”  “HOW  ENGLAND  SAVED  EUROPE,"  &c. 

***  This  work  describes  war  as  seen  by  the  man  in  the  ranks.  There  is  enough  reality  about  it  to  give  it  historical  value,  with 
sufficient  personal  incident  to  make  it  as  readable  as  a  novel. 


SKETCH. —  “Unquestionably  the  most  striking 
book  the  War  has  produced.  A  masterly  piece  of 
work,  a  real  contribution  to  historical  writing.” 

FOURTH  IMPRESSION  READY  ON  MONDAY. 

With  Maps,  large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  WHITE  COMPANY,”  “RODNEY  STONE,”  “UNCLE 
BERNAC,”  “THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  ‘  KOROSKO,’”  “THE  GREEN 
FLAG,  AND  OTHER  STORIES  OF  WAR  AND  SPORT,”  &C. 

QUEEN.— “  Whatever  histories  of  the  War  in  South  Africa  are 
written.  Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s  "Great  Boer  War"  must  remain  the 
history.... It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  writing,  painstakingly 
accurate,  and  as  brilliantly  picturesque  as  any  of  the  novels  which 
have  made  Dr.  Doyle’s  name  a  household  word.  Marvellously 
exciting,  admirably  lucid,  scrupulously  just.” 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

READY  IMMEDIATELY.— NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION, 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY.  By  A. 

cbxAN  Doyle.  With  S  Full  page  Illustrations. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

PUBLISHED  THIS  WEEK.— Crown  Svo,  6s. 

h  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  FIELDS. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  DEAR  IRISH  GIRL,”  “SHE  WALES  IN  BEAUTY,”  ETC. 


DOMESTICITIES.  A  Little  Book  of 

Household  Impressions.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Small  fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

[ On  November  27th. 

CONFERENCES  ON  BOOKS  AMD 

MEN.  Reprinted  from  the  “  Cornhill  Magazine.”  By  the  Author  of  “  Pages 
from  a  Private  Diary.”  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  MERCHANT 

SERVICE  :  being  the  Polity  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for  'Longshore 
Readers.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "'The  Cruise  of  the 
‘  Cachalot,’  ”  “  The  Log  of  a  Sea-Waif,”  &c.  Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
ATHENAEUM.—  1 A  delightful  collection  of  good  stories  ;  but  far  beyond  this, 
it  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  account  of  that  service  which  is  the  soul  and  body 
of  our  extended  commerce.” 

SHAKESPEARE’S  LIFE  AND 

WORK  :  being  an  Abridgment  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  “  A  Life  of 
William  Shakespeare."  By  Sidney  Lee,  Editor  of  “The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography”:  Honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  in  Victoria  University. 
With  a  Photogravure  Plate  and  4  Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

[On  November  20th. 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S 

NEW  NOVEL. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NEARLY  EXHAUSTED. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

With  Illustrations  by  Albert  Sterner.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

ELEANOR. 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

AUTHOR  OF  “ROBERT  ELSME11E,”  “MARCELLA,”  “SIR  GEORGE 
TRESSADY,”  &c. 

LITERATURE.— “  ‘  Eleanor,’ the  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
seems  to  us  her  most  masterly  and  most  mature  production  ..The 
story  moves  throughout  in  a  high  range  of  emotion,  never  out  of 
touch  with  ideas,  never  commonplace.  Sorrowful  though  ii  be,  it 
is  not  depressing  or  pessimistic,  and  in  the  dignified  pathos  of  its  end 
the  highly  wrought  sympathies  of  the  reader  sink  naturally  to  repose  ” 
MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN-— “  Few  English  novels  of  note  are  so 
signally  free  from  redundancies  as  this ;  and  in  yet  fewer  has  a 
story  of  deep  human  interest  been  so  lightly  at  once  and  so  firmly, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  built  up  out  of  itself.  This  time,  at 
least,  Mrs.  Ward  has  found  a  theme  which  she  has  been  able  to 
treat,  from  first  to  last,  harmoniously  and  without  swervings  into 
the  thicket,  and  which  she  has  brought  to  a  tragic  close  without 
a  harsh  or  cruel  dissonance- .. .The  spell  which  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  has  east  over  more  than  a  decade  of  contemporary  thought 
and  feeling  will  not  be  broken  by  this  nobly  conceived  and 
brilliantly  executed  work.” _ 

A  TREASURY  OF  IRISH  POETRY 

IN  THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Bhooke 
and  T.  W.  Rolleston.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  [.On  November  2Sth. 

Among  the  Contributors  to  the  volume  are  Mr.  LIONEL  JOHNSON,  Mr.  A.  P. 
GRAVES,  Professor  W.  McNEILE  DIXON,  Dr.  GEORGE  SIGERSON,  Dr. 
DOUGLAS  HYDE,  Mr.  D.  J.  O’DONOGHUE,  Mr.  W.  B.  YEATS,  and  Mr. 
GEORGE  RUSSELL  (“A.E.”). _ 

NOVELS  ©F  THE  SEASON. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS’. — Crown  8vo3  6s.  each.. 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE.  By  E.  Anstey, 

Author  of  “  Vice-Versa,”  “  The  Giant’s  Robe,”  “  A  Fallen  Idol,”  &c.  Second 
Impression.  With  a  F-ontispiece,  crown  bvo,  6s. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH—  “  A  decided  success Mr.F.  Anstey’s  quaint  conceit 

is  in  his  best  manner.  It  is  quietly  humorous  from  start  to  finish,  and  invariably 
bright.” 

LOVE  IN  A  MIST.  By  Olive  Birrell, 

Author  of  “  The  Ambition  of  Judith,”  “Anthony  Langsyde,”  &c.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
DAILY  CHRONICLE.—' "Intensely  interesting.  Wargrave  Lincoln  is  a 
fascinating  character.” 

THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST.  By  Henry 

Skton  Meriuman,  Author  of  “The  Sowers,”  “In  Kedar's  Tents,”  “  Roden's 
Corner.”  Third  Impression.  With  6  Full-page  Illustrations,  cr.  8vo,  Gs. 
TIMES.—' “Capital  reading,  absorbing  reading. ...An  exciting  story  with 
thrills  ’  at  every  third  page.” 
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WE  hold  the  life  of  the  Czar  in  the  present  conjuncture  of 
affairs  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  Europe,  and 
the  latest  telegrams  do  not,  we  regret  to  say,  entirely  remove 
apprehension.  The  doctors  report  that  the  disease  pursues  its 
normal  course,  and  the  temperatures  recorded- are  not  alarm¬ 
ing,  but  we  think  it  is  intended  to  suggest  that  his  Majesty 
is  not  an  entirely  tractable  patient,  and  that  his  attendants 
suspect  weakness  of  the  heart.  The  action  of  the  Holy  Synod 
in  ordering  prayers  throughout  Russia  must  have  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  very  high  authority,  the  rumour  about  a  Regency 
must  have  passed  the  censor,  and  altogether  we  see  reason  to 
believe  that  the  great  persons  round  the  throne  do  not  feel 
perfectly  reassured.  The  truth  must  be  known  in  a  few  days, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  Nicholas  II.  may  not  only  live, 
hut  regain  such  a  measure  of  strength  that  to  speak  of  a 
Regency  would  in  Russia  be  an  act  of  disloyalty,  if  not 
treason.  The  world  wishes  the  present  Czar  to  reign  as  well 
as  to  survive. 


The  German  Reichstag,  it  seems  evident,  intends  to  approve 
the  expedition  to  China.  A  vote  was  asked  for  on  Monday 
during  the  discussion  on  the  Estimates,  and  the  new 
Chancellor,  Count  von  Bulow,  made  a  most  effective 
speech.  He  at  once  conciliated  the  regular  supporters 
of  the  Government  by  agreeing  to  call  the  Bill  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity;  he  denied  that  any  quixotry  entered 
into  the  expedition,  which  was  entirely  dictated  by  German 
interests;  he  quoted  the  Anglo-German  agreement  as 
securing  to  Germany  free  trade  with  the  whole  of  China,  and 
especially  with  the  Yangtse  Valley  ;  and  he  explained  away 
the  Emperor’s  threat  of  “  no  quarter  ”  as  made  in  a  speech 
uttered  under  the  belief  that  the  whole  of  the  Legations  had 
been  massacred.  He  did  not,  it  should  be  noted,  deny  the 
excessive  “severity”  exercised  towards  Chinamen,  which, 
indeed,  was  admitted  by  the  Minister  of  War,  and  justified  as 
“retribution”  for  the  cruelties  of  the  Huns.  But  the 
Deputies  seem  not  to  have  been  seriously  interested  in  that 
subject,  and  the  general  impression  in  the  House  was  that 
Count  von  Bulow  had  achieved  a  wonderful  success.  This 
impression,  moreover,  is  general  throughout  Europe.  We 
give  elsewhere  some  reasons  for  distrusting  its  accuracy,  but 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Emperor  will  be  allowed  for  the 
present  a  free  hand.  As  to  his  intentions  there  is  not  a  hint 
either  in  the  Chancellor’s  speech  or  in  those  of  his  opponents. 


M.  Delcass6  also  has  made  his  statement  on  Chinese  affairs. 
It  appears  that  the  expedition  ie  most  unpopular  in  France, 
as  causing  expenditure  and  involving  indefinite  risks,  and  the 


French  Premier  in  his  speech  to  the  Chamber  on  Tnesday 
was  almost  humbly  apologetic.  He  had,  he  said,  sent  out 
twenty  thousand  men,  but  it  was  indispensable  to  rescue  the 
Legations,  and  assist  in  garrisoning  Shanghai.  There  were 
now  only  twelve  hundred  French  soldiers  in  Pekin,  and  the 
Government  was  acting  in  full  accord  with  that  of  Russia, 
He  had  himself  laid  down  bases  for  a  treaty  which 
had  received  the  approbation  of  the  Powers,  and  “  hoped 
that  they  were  nearing  the  threshold  of  negotiations,” 
—  a  carefully  worded  phrase  which  does  not  suggest 
their  rapid  termination.  He  entirely  objected  to  fix  a 
date  when  the  national  sacrifices  would  end,  and  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  quite  satisfied  that  every  Power  was  disinterested. 
In  the  event,  however,  of  anybody  snatching  anything, 
“  France  would  continue  to  watch  over  her  equilibrium.”  M. 
Delcasse  took  much  credit  .  for  saving  M.  Francois  in 
Yunnan  by  his  threat  to  the  Viceroy,  and,  indeed,  considered 
that  he  bad  saved  the  Legations  by  his  correspondence  with 
Prince  Ching  and  Yung  Lu,  but  the  general  tone  of  his 
speech  suggests  a  man  who  is  dragged  into  a  great  enterprise 
which  he  secretly  distrusts. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  China  has  become 
almost  unintelligible.  The  Government,  according  to  the 
usual  exponents  of  its  views,  is  unwilling  to  quit  the  Concert) 
bat  considers  that  the  terms  demanded  by  that  Concert  are 
preposterous.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  satisfied  that  they 
are  not  intended  to  be  rejected,  and  so  to  afford  an  excuse  to 
Germany,  and  possibly  to  Great  Britain,  for  seizing  provinces. 
Washington  even  objects  to  the  indemnity,  declaring  that 
China  cannot  pay  it,  and  suspecting  that  it  is  only  asked  for  in 
order  that  territory  may  be  offered  in  exchange.  The  American 
statesmen  would,  it  appears,  leave  the  Government  of  China  to 
punish^  the  authors  of  the  outrages,  ask  an  almost  nominal 
indemnity,  and  then  as  far  as  possible  restore  the  status  quo, 
especially  not  asking  any  demolition  of  forts,  or  fortified  resi¬ 
dences  for  the  Legations,  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  views 
are  exaggerated  in  repetition,  but  it  seems  certain  that  a  deep 
suspicion  of  Germany  prevails  in  America,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  German  troops  in  Chih-li  has  ,  greatly  wounded 
American  .feeling,  and  that  the  Executive  would  like  to 
retire  from  China  in  order  to  concentrate  energy  on  the  con. 
quest  of  the  Philippines,  where  affairs  are  not  going  well. 


The  reception  of  Mr.  Kruger  at  Marseilles,  so  long  and 
assiduously  prepared  by  the  Clericals  and  Reactionaries  of 
France,  came  off,  after  several  disappointments  caused  by 
weather,  at  11.30  on  Thursday.  A  vast-crowd  assembled 
and  heartily  cheered  the  old  man,  and  the  officials'called  on  him, 
but  the  disturbances  expected  did  not  occur.  Mr.  Kruger,  who 
does  not  know  any  language  but  his  own,  responded  through 
an  interpreter  to  addresses  praising  his  struggle  against  mis¬ 
guided  England,  in  a  short  speech  consisting  practically  of 
the  assertions  that  the  British  were  barbarians,  that  they 
had  refused  arbitration,  that  they  burned  houses,  and  that 
though  human  justice,  might  fail  he  counted  on  the  justice  of 
God.  A  Zulu  would  reply  that  the  ex-President  is  now 
witnessing  proof  of  that  justice.  The  reception  showed  the 
considerable  feeling  which  exists  in  France  against  Great 
Britain,  but  we  see  in  it  no  ground  for  national  complaint. 
Oar  demonstration  against  Austria  daring  the  reception  of 
Kossuth  was  at  least  as  violent.  Mr.  Kruger,  however,  has 
still  to  be  received  in  Paris,  and  Paris,  though  not  less  ex¬ 
citable  than  Marseilles,  is  a  weightier  city. 

The  situation  in  the  theatre  of  war  is  practically  un¬ 
changed.  The  Boers  still  show  great  activity  in  the  South  and 

East  of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  where  four  commandos  vary- 
iag  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  men  are  said  to  be  in 
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the  field  under  Generals  Botha,  De  Wet,  and  others;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  burghers  and  townspeople  are  growing 
sick  of  the  war,  and  have  begun  to  regard  De  Wet’s  tactics 
as  not  merely  useless,  but  criminal.  Lord  Roberts,  whose 
recent  riding  accident  has  not  kept  him  from  his  work,  writes 
that  Generals  Barton  and  Douglas  were  most  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  on  entering  Klerksdorp  on  the 
16tb  inst.  This  town,  which  is  an  important  telegraphic  and 
commercial  centre,  was  occupied  without  opposition,  the 
English  columns,  which  converged  from  Potchefstroom  and 
Ventersdorp,  capturing  a  good  many  cattle  and  prisoners  on 
their  way.  On  the  18th  the  Boers  under  Commandant  George 
Brand  were  shelled  out  of  the  hills  at  Baberspan  and 
cut  up  by  the  Lancers  with  heavy  loss.  As  a  set-off,  two 
“regrettable  incidents”  are  reported,  thirteen  men  of  the 
York  and  Lancaster  Regiment  being  ambushed  south  of 
Utrecht,  and  an  outpost  of  the  Buffs  being  surprised  south¬ 
west  of  Balmoral,  with  a  loss  of  six  killed,  five  wounded, 
and  thirty-one  prisoners.  The  railway  and  telegraph  have 
also  been  repeatedly  cut  in  the  South  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  and  De  Wet  is  credited  with  having  once  more 
slipped  through  our  lines  in  company  with  Mr.  Steyn. 

The  passages  from  a  diary  found  on  a  dead  Boer  near 
Thabanchu,  published  in  Thursday’s  papers,  are  full  of 
interest.  There  is  a  good  picture  of  De  Wet,  as  a  man  of 
medium  height,  with  a  reddish  beard,  and  little  fiery  eyes. 
“  When  you  hear  him  speak,  you  know  him  to  be  a  man  from 
head  to  foot, — no  talker,  but  what  he  says  you  feel.  One 
could  go  through  thick  and  thin  with  him.”  For  the  other 
leaders,  however,  the  writer  entertains  widely  different 
sentiments: — “Our  motto  is  'Unity  makes  strong,’  but  in 
reality  there  are  constant  dissensions  instead  of  brotherly 
love.”  The  writer  speaks  bitterly  of  the  circulation  of  false 
news,  regards  the  continual  trekking  as  useless,  and  asserts  that 
all  the  best  men  are  being  killed  or  taken  prisoners  while 
only  the  cowards  are  left.  “  The  whole  object  of  our  cause  is 
lost  sight  of.  No  one  talks  of  it.  There  is  nothing  but 
eating  and  drinking.”  He  mentions  a  curious  point  in 
De  Wet’s  speech.  The  Boer  general,  addressing  the  laager, 
said  he  believed  the  British  would  not  be  killed  by  the 
Mauser,  but  would  be  slain  by  lice, — doubtless  a  view  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  recollection  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Morley  forwards  to  the  Times  (November  17th)  a  very 
sad  letter  from  the  seat  of  war.  It  is  signed  Ellie  Cronje, 
and  describes  in  strangely  temperate  words  the  destruction 
of  her  farmhouse  by  a  British  Colonel  whose  name  is 
suppressed.  The  inmates  were,  apparently,  accused  of 
favouring  Boers  who  passed  the  house  on  their  way  to 
attack  the  British,  and  accordingly  the  house  was  burned, 
all  furniture  destroyed,  the  animals  taken  away,  and  the 
women  and  children  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  stables. 
The  writer  adds  that  on  the  same  day  seventeen  other 
families  were  made  homeless.  The  explanation  offered  is 
that  the  soldiers  found  rifles  and  powder  hidden  in  the  house, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  it  greatly  affects  the  question, 
which  is  whether  this  is  the  wise  way  of  suppressing 
guerilla  war.  We  doubt  it  greatly,  and  that  not  out 
of  sentimentality.  As  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Colony 
have  been  annexed,  we  would,  after  granting  an  amnesty, 
treat  all  attacks  on  her  Majesty’s  troops  as  rebellion, 
and  punish  the  rebels  when  caught  with  severe  sentences, 
including,  when  necessary,  death.  But  we  see  neither  sense 
nor  justice  in  burring  houses  and  worrying  women  and 
children.  A  letter  quoted  in  Thursday’s  Westminster  Gazette 
from  a  sympathiser  with  the  policy  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
declares  that  nearly  all  the  land-owning  Boers  are  in  favour 
of  peace,  and  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  rebels  now  in  arms  are 
the  riff-raff  of  Boerdom.  Men  who  join  the  guerillas  take 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  they  mean  killing,  and  they  have  no 
right  to  complain  if  they  are  shot  when  caught;  but  their 
families  have  done  nothing.  It  is  said  the  houses  are  theirs, 
and  that  is  true ;  but  do  we  burn  burglars’  houses  whenever 
the  police  fail  to  catch  them?  It  is  still  worse  when  it  turns 
out  that  the  houses  may  not  belong  to  the  burglars  after  all. 

A  terrible  railway  accident  took  place  on  Thursday 
week  on  the  Southern  Railway  of  France  close  to 
St.  Geours,  near  Dax,  between  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux. 
The  express  from  Madrid,  the  fastest  lone-distance  train 


in  the  world,  was  derailed  while  travelling  down  a  gradient 
where  the  train  is  officially  authorised  to  run  at  the 
speed  of  seventy-four  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  On 
the  engine  and  tender  leaving  the  rails  the  couplings  of  the 
carriages  behind  broke,  and  the  restaurant  car,  rearing  itself 
endwise,  fell  forward,  wheels  in  air,  on  the  luggage  van,  which 
it  smashed  to  matchwood.  The  engine-driver  and  stoker, 
though  badly  bruised,  escaped,  but  of  the  twenty-seven 
occupants  of  the  restaurant  car  only  four  escaped  without 
serious  injury,  the  Duke  Canevaro  di  Zoagli,  the  Peruvian 
Minister  at  the  Quirinal  and  at  Paris,  being  among  the  killed. 
Mr.  Rous-Marten,  who  has  had  special  opportunities  for 
inspecting  the  working  of  this  particular  express  since  its 
acceleration,  maintains  in  his  interesting  letter  to  the  Time s 
of  Tuesday  that  the  speed  at  which  the  train  was  travelling 
was  not  excessive  per  se,  but  admits  that  “a  speed  which  may 
be  and  is  perfectly  safe  on  a  sound  road  easily  becomes 
highly  dangerous  on  a  bad  one,  or  on  any  portion  of  even  a 
good  road  which  may  have  been  rendered  temporarily  un¬ 
sound,”  and  adds  that  the  section  of  the  Midi  line  running 
through  the  Landes  is  apt  to  be  made  unsafe  by  continued 
wet  weather.  In  other  words,  the  higher  the  speed 
adopted,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  a  good  permanent  way 
and  constant  inspection  of  those  portions  liable  to  be  affected 
by  climatic  conditions.  But  is  there  any  infallible  means  of 
testing  the  soundness  of  a  line  besides  running  over  it  at  full 
speed  ? 

Lord  Rosebery  delivered  on  Friday  week,  as  Lord  Rector 
of  Glasgow  University,  a  brilliant  speech,  which  has  subse¬ 
quently  been  distributed  as  a  pamphlet.  As  a  literary  effort 
it  was  fully  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  it  will,  we  doubt  not, 
convince  a  great  many  persons  that  a  politician  who  can  per¬ 
ceive  so  accurately  and  describe  his  perceptions  so  eloquently 
would,  if  accepted  by  all  Liberals,  make  an  effective  ruler. 
For  reasons  stated  elsewhere,  we  do  not  agree.  If  the  ruler 
is  but  fit,  we  do  not  care  much  to  what  party  he  belongs, 
believing  that  he  must  always  move  along  fixed  lines,  but 
every  word  Lord  Rosebery  utters  convinces  us  more  and  more 
that  he  is  the  “  able  editor,”  and  not  the  daring  pilot.  The 
vague  and  often  erroneous  impression  of  the  people  would  be 
the  guiding  star  of  his  policy.  Every  one,  however,  should 
read  his  speech  jin  pamphlet  form,  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
uttered  to  smooth  his  path  to  power,  and  will  assist 
all  who  study  it  to  weigh  his  qualifications.  To  us  there 
seems  to  be  in  all  its  splendid  sentences  but  one  piece  of 
advice,  and  that  is  to  enter  your  children  on  the  “modern” 
instead  of  the  “  classical  ”  side  of  the  public  schools,  and  that 
we  hold  to  be  wrong.  The  main  product  of  much  that  is 
called  technical  education  is  a  fidgety  conceit. 

Lord  Rosebery,  we  see,  is  strongly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  rival  nations  are  outstripping  us  in  commerce 
mainly  because  they  are  educated  in  more  modem  fashion. 
That  more  care,  harder  work,  and  more  pliability  of  the 
American  sorb  would  make  our  commercial  classes  even 
more  successful,  we  believe ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
education,  old  or  modern,  always  increases  force  for  the 
business  of  life.  We  should  like  to  ask  Lord  Rosebery  where, 
if  we  are  falling  behind,  he  supposes  that  the  ever-increasing 
yield  of  the  Income-tax  comes  from.  It  certainly  does  not 
come  out  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Munro-Ferguson,  who  recently  resigned  the  post  of 
Liberal  Whip,  made  a  rather  remarkable  speech  at  Leith  last 
Saturday  night.  The  pith  of  his  address,  in  which  the  difficulties 
of  Parliamentary  life  were  set  forth  with  the  utmost  candour, 
lay  in  the  declaration  that  it  was  futile  to  keep  up  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cohesion  in  the  Liberal  party  when  there  was  no 
real  unity  of  purpose.  Personally  he  saw  no  ground  for 
alarm  in  the  tendency  of  the  various  sections  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  course  offered 
the  surest  hope  of  ultimate  success,  “for  the  strongest  group 
would  attract  support,  it  would  come  to  represent  the  party, 
and  so  an  Opposition  would  be  formed  which  would  eventually 
make  a  Government.”  Itremained  to  be  seen  whether  those  who 
believed  in  the  Empire  and  in  theplacing  of  its  affairs  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  footing  could  exercise  their  influence  over  Liberal  policy 
or  not.  “  If  those  who  supported  Sir  Edward  Grey  could  not 
succeed  in  carrying  their  point,  then  he  agreed  that  they  had 
better  retire,  though  it  would  probably  be  into  private  life 
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rather  than,  as  had  been  suggested,  into  Unionist  pay.”  In 
concluding  a  very  frank  and  manly  speech  Mr.  Munro- 
Ferguson  bade  his  hearers  remember  that  neither  election 
addresses,  nor  programmes,  nor  reconciliations,  nor  appear¬ 
ances  of  unity  would  restore  Liberalism  to  its  position  until 
it  could  first  regain  the  public  confidence  which  it  had 
temporarily  lost. 

At  the  complimentary  public  banquet  to  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett  held  in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  Lord 
Duffei-in,  who  presided,  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
services  of  the  guest  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Plunkett,  he  said, 
had  indisputably  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  advance  by 
practical  measures,  well  thought  out  and  carefully  elaborated, 
the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland.  The  leading  principle  of 
his  organisation  was  “  co-operation  and  self-help,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  isolated  effort  and  perennial  appeals  to  the 
Government  for  assistance.”  In  Lord  Dufferin’s  opinion, 
the  man  who  started  a  small  village  industry  probably  con¬ 
ferred  greater  benefit  on  his  country  than  the  maker  of 
dozens  of  eloquent  speeches  in  Parliament.  The  address 
presented  to  Mr.  Plunkett  by  Lord  Dufferin  was  signed 
by  twenty  thousand  names,  representative  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion  and  religious  conviction  and  every 
material  interest  in  the  country,  and  the  banquet  was 
attended  by  nearly  three  hundred  guests,  including  the 
Lord  Mayors  of  Dublin  and  Belfast. 

The  Victoria  University,  which  comprises  the  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  has  taken  the  first  step  towards  a 
very  important  development  of  its  work.  At  a  meeting  of  its 
Court,  held  last  week,  it  was  resolved : — “  (a)  That  it  is 
desirable  that  degrees  or  other  distinctions  in  theology  should 
be  instituted  as  soon  as  practicable.  (i>)  That  it  be  referred 
to  the  Council  (after  consulting  with  the  Board  of  Studies) 
to  report  as  to  the  examinations  and  courses  of  study  which 
should  be  required  for  such  degrees  or  other  distinctions.” 
Ten  years  ago  resolutions  to  the  same  effect  were  brought 
forward  and  rejected  by  a  narrow  majority,  but  as  Principal 
Hopkinson,of  Owens,  who  moved  them  on  the  present  occasion, 
observed,  public  opinion  in  the  interval  has  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  recognising  theological  degrees.  The  importance 
of  having  a  learned  ministry,  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in 
the  Nonconformist  Chui’ches,  is  increasingly  recognised;  and 
as  was  well  asked  by  Dr.  Ward,  ‘‘what reason  is  there  that  a 
University  like  Victoria,  which  is  in  the  most  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  great  centres  of  national  life,  should  refuse  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  share  to  the  required  supply?  ”  The  proposed  change 
is  strongly  supported  by  educational  authorities  like  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  and  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  by  the  Bishops  of  Manchester 
and  Chester,  and  by  Nonconformist  leaders  like  Dr.  McLaren 
and  Dr.  Mackennal.  We  understand,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  sympathise  with,  the  anxiety  of  Principal  Bodington 
and  others  that  there  should  not  be  too  much  delegation  of 
the  teaching  required  by  candidates  for  theological  degrees 
to  theological  Colleges  outside  the  University.  But  the  co¬ 
operation  of  such  institutions  is  essential,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  serious  error  to  delay  further  the  practical  commence¬ 
ment  of  arrangements  for  an  academic  development,  without 
which  University  life  must  remain  truncated,  and  University 
duties  but  partially  fulfilled. 

An  important  judgment  was  delivered  on  Wednesday  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  overruling  Mr.  Justice  Far  well’s  decision  in 
the  Taff  Valley  Railway  case.  The  Judge  in  vacation  was 
asked  for  an  interim  injunction  against  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  and,  contrary  to  general 
opinion,  he  held  that  an  action  might  be  maintained  against 
a  Trade-Union,  and  that,  therefore,  the  injunction  applied 
for  might  be  granted.  The  learned  Judge  argued  from  the 
general  intention  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  a  Trade-Union’s  statutory  capacity  for  owning 
property  and  acting  by  agents.  The  Court  of  Appeal  decided 
that  such  analogies  could  not  be  relied  upon,  and  that,  in 
the  face  of  the  deliberate  omissions  in  the  statutes,  the  right 
to  sue  and  be  sued  must  be  limited  to  the  three  classes 
established  by  common  law, — corporations,  partnerships,  and 
individuals.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  House  of  Lords  will 
upset  the  decision,  which  is  clearly  in  accordance  with  the 
law  as  it  stands  at  present.  Whether  or  not  that  law  ought 


to  be  amended  is  really  a  question  for  the  Trade-Unions  to 
decide.  Their  present  anomalous  position  has  its  drawbacks 
as  well  as  its  advantages,  for,  though  their  funds  cannot  be 
made  responsible  for  judgment-debts,  and  they  themselves 
are  not  liable  to  restraint  by  injunction,  yet  their  finances  are 
not  protected,  like  the  funds  of  corporate  bodies,  from  mal¬ 
administration  and  fraud.  We  have  always  upheld  the  value 
of  such  Unions,  and  we  admit  that  a  certain  elasticity  is 
necessary  to  their  effectiveness,  but  it  seems  to  us  an  open 
question  whether  a  more  recognised  legal  status  would  not 
be  for  their  own  interest. 


Sir  H.  Fowler  on  Wednesday  delivered  a  most  solid  speech 
to  his  constituents.  We  cannot  agree,  as  we  have  said  else¬ 
where,  with  his  praise  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  speech  at  Glasgow, 
except  as  a  splendid  literary  effort;  or  wish,  as  he  does,  that 
the  speaker  should  be  the  accepted  leader  of  Opposition ; 
but  everything  else  he  says  is  sensible  and  acute.  He 
accepts  the  South  African  War  as  justifiable  and  inevitable, 
but  condemns  its  management  as  cumbrous,  costly,  and  ineffi¬ 
cient,  and  as  showing  that  the  lavish  expenditure  authorised 
by  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the  Army  had  been 
foolishly  employed.  He  advised  the  Liberal  party,  which  had 
rid  itself  in  this  election  of  many  faddists,  to  make  the  Empire 
strong  not  only  by  remedying  these  evils,  but  by  devoting 
itself  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  They 
had  never  as  a  party  accepted  the  political  views  of  the 
Manchester  School,  and  though  they  were  doubtless  divided 
now,  he  believed  that  they  were  tired  of  divisions  which  im¬ 
plied  political  suicide,  and  ready  to  reunite.  It  was  a  most 
encouraging  speech  to  the  Liberal  side,  though  it  lacked  the 
programme  which,  next  to  a  leader,  is  the  necessity  for  any 
party  which,  not  being  led  by  a  personality  so  great  that  the 
leader  is  the  programme,  still  aspires  to  rule. 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell’s  scheme  of  Metropolitan  street 
improvement,  modelled  on  the  construction  of  the  “  rows  ” 
in  Chester,  has  naturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
In  this  scheme  the  ordinary  street  footway  and  shops  would 
remain,  but  on  the  top  of  the  ground-floor  shops  there  would 
be  an  elevated  footway  10  ft.  or  15  ft.  wide,  with  a  second  row 
of  shops  on  the  first-floor  level,  sheltered  by  the  projecting 
stories  above,  connected  by  staircases  with  the  ground  floor, 
and  by  foot-bridges  with  the  corresponding  footways  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  claims  for 
his  scheme  that  it  would  give  a  double  row  of  shops,  that  it 
would  afford  protection  from  the  weather,  safety  from  the 
dangers  now  attendant  on  crossing  the  streets,  and  lastly, 
that  it  would  lend  itself  to  varied  and  picturesque  archi¬ 
tectural  treatment.  The  scheme  has  been  subjected  to  a 
good  deal  of  friendly  criticism  in  the  columns  of  the  Times 
where  it  was  originally  propounded,  the  most  serious 
objections  being  those  connected  with  cleansing,  police 
supervision,  and  the  height  of  the  foot-bridges ;  and  a 
controversy  has  arisen  between  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Emerson,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  as  to  the  competence  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  impose  on  purchasers  or  lessees  of  sites 
elaborate  conditions  of  design.  Mr.  Harrison  would  have 
us  call  the  new  street  “  The  Council  Broadway.”  Surely 
“  Broadway  ”  by  itself  would  be  infinitely  preferable. 

We  have  to  record  with  sincere  regret  the  death,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight,  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  the  most  popular  British 
composer  of  the  century.  Years  before  the  Savoy  triumvirate 
was  formed  we  ventured  to  predict  in  these  columns  that  a 
great  fortune  was  in  store  for  the  composer  who  could  set 
good  comic  verse  to  good  music.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  realised 
this  prediction  and  thoroughly  deserved  his  popularity.  He 
was  almost  as  great  a  coiner  of  tunes  as  Offenbach,  with 
a  far  gi'eater  command  of  technique  and  with  none  of 
Offenbach’s  canaillerie.  If  his  more  serious  compositions 
hardly  fulfilled  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  youth,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  was  an  almost  lifelong  victim  to  ill- 
health.  But  at  least  it  can  be  said  of  him  that  his  most 
characteristic  work  gave  wholesome  pleasure  to  the  million : 
neminem  tristem  fecit. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  98|. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  GREAT  SPEECH. 

HERE  are  two  minds  in  Lord  Rosebery,  the  one 
which  governs  his  action  and  the  other  which 
generates  his  thoughts,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  regard  the 
latter  without  admiration  as  to  feel  for  the  former  any¬ 
thing  but  a  pity  not  always  untinctured  with  scorn.  There 
is  so  much  literary  power  in  the  man  and  so  little  real 
grit.  He  seldom  misapprehends  a  situation,  and  almost 
never  misdescribes  one,  but  his  method  of  dealing  with 
that  situation  mspires,  in  us  at  least,  no  particle  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Either  his  brilliant  ideas  never  solidify  into 
convictions,  or,  which  is  much  more  probable,  he  has 
imbibed  the  idea,  so  common  in  America,  that  in  a 
democracy  leadership  is  impossible,  that  the  governing 
mass  must  be  managed  till  it  goes  right,  cajoled  into 
wisdom,  startled  into  action,  bantered  into  common-sense. 
There  is  not  a  great  journal  in  the  world  which  would 
not  be  wise  to  give  him  five  thousand  a  year  as  editor, 
and  not  a  public  man  who  would  not  doubt  in  his  heart, 
if  he  ruled  England,  whether  England  were  safe.  He  said 
Home-rule  must  wait  until  England  was  convinced ;  but 
the  Irish  Members  rebelled  at  the  saying,  and  now  who 
knows  what  Lord  Rosebery’s  policy  about  Home-rule  is  ? 
He  says,  almost  daily,  that  he  is  an  Imperialist,  and 
describes  that  creed  wfith  all  the  force  of  his  glowing 
imagination  ;  but  who  is  certain,  if  the  Little  Englanders 
numbered  a  hundred  aud  fifty  before  a  crucial  divi¬ 
sion,  that  he  would  not  explain  that  he  admired  the 
builders  of  Rome  but  his  ideal  Emperor  was  Hadrian. 
Just  read  his  speech  as  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  ask  yourself  how  many  men  iu  this 
country,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  world,  could  have 
delivered  so  eloquent  a  speech,  so  felicitous  in  phrase, 
so  full  of  insight,  so  deficient  in  anything  which  would 
help  those  who  heard  it  on  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  charming  unless  you  want  to  be  guided.  He 
exults  with  almost  poetic  fervour  over  the  fact  of  Empire, 
and  never  tells  us  why  he  thinks  it  more  valuable  than 
limited  dominion,  why  he  considers  rule  over  a  fifth  of 
the  world  so  much  more  desirable  than  rule  over  a  tenth. 
He  paints  with  the  brush  of  a  Rembrandt  the  gloom v, 
or  rather  the  deeply  shadowed,  times  which  are  coming; 
the  fierce  rivalry  of  the  peoples  which  will  mark  the 
twentieth  century,  a  rivalry  which  will  extend  to  commerce 
as  well  as  dominion,  the  ravening  desire  of  all  nations 
to  become  “  nations  of  shopkeepers  ” ;  the  wonderful, 
almost  terrible,  change  which  has  passed  upon  the 
world  since  Europe  lay  inert,  and  the  kingdoms  had  com¬ 
paratively  few  soldiers,  and  the  present  time,  when  the 
nations  have  become  “  passive  armies,”  and  inertness  has 
roused  itself  to  trained,  eager,  and  scientific  rivalry. 
And  therefore,  in  words  that  burn,  he  bids  his  country 
“  prepare  ” ;  but  how  she  is  to  prepare  or  what  is  her 
weakness  he  gives  no  hint,  unless,  indeed,  we  take 
it  to  be  one  that  the  Universities  still  teach  Greek 
instead  of  Germau, — which  is  a  purely  literary  hint. 
He  says,  and  we  are  genuinely  grateful  to  him  for 
saying  it,  that  there  is  a  visible  deficiency  of  first-rate 
men  adequate  to  the  heavy  tasks  that  are  now  before 
us,  and  asks  us  to  use  to  more  purpose  the  large  reserves 
of  good  material  we  possess.  There  could  not  be  better 
or  more  urgently  needed  advice  ;  but  then  how  are  we  to 
use  them  ?  Will  Lord  Rosebery,  as  Premier,  let  into  office 
any  but  the  hundred  or  so  to  whom  on  each  side  office  is 
now  restricted,  or  give  the  million  equal  chances  with  the 
ten  thousand,  or  sweep  away  that  strange  barrier  which 
confines  all  State  employment  to  the  studious  boys  who  at 
twenty  can  best  answer  difficult  questions  put  to  them  on 
paper?  To  kill  patronage — which  is  nevertheless  not 
dead — we  have  dammed  up  all  the  sources  that  supply 
ability  save  one  ;  ought  we  to  break  the  dam  ?  Lord 
Rosebery  is  silent,  or  rather  he  hints  that  if  we  examined 
in  German  instead  of  Greek  things  would  be  a  little  better. 
He  declares,  quite  truly  and  in  perfect  sentences,  that  the 
nation  is  deficient  in  the  habit  of  self-  examination,  does 
not  sufficiently  inquire  into  its  own  alertness,  efficiency, 
thoroughness,  and  foresight,  and  he  bids  us  cor¬ 
rect  this  dangerous  want ;  but  as  to  the  method 
he  gives  no  sign,  for  we  will  not  do  him  the  injustice  to 


suppose  that  his  suggestion  of  a  decennial  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  such  failures  is  anything  but  a  bit 
of  rather  grotesque  jocularity.  And  then  he  winds  up 
with  a  splendidly  eloquent  peroration,  which,  if  it  means 
anything  at  all — and  we  have  no  intention  of  accusing 
Lord  Rosebery  of  insincerity — means  that  we  have  built 
up  a  glorious  dominion  and  have  earned  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty  without  making  the  continuous  but  vague 
“preparations”  he  so  ardently  desires,  or  remedying 
the  deficiencies  he  so  eloquently  points  out.  “  How 
marvellous  it  all  is  !  Built  not  by  saints  and  angels, 
but  the  work  of  men’s  hands ;  cemented  with  men’s  honest 
blood  and  with  a  world  of  tears,  welded  by  the  best  brains 
of  centuries  past ;  not  without  the  taint  and  reproach 
incidental  to  all  human  work,  but  constructed  on  the  whole 
with  pure  and  splendid  purpose.  Human,  and  yet  not 
wholly  human,  for  the  most  heedless  and  the  most  cynical 
must  see  the  finger  of  the  divine.  Growing  as  trees  grow, 
while  others  slept  ;  fed  by  the  faults  of  others  as  well  as 
bv  the  character  of  our  fathers  ;  reaching  with  the  ripple 
of  a  resistless  tide  over  tracts  and  islands  and  continents, 
until  our  little  Britain  woke  up  to  find  herself  the  foster- 
mother  of  nations  and  the  source  of  united  Empires.  Do 
we  not  hail  in  this  less  the  energy  and  fortune  of  a  race 
than  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Almighty  ?  ” 

Lord  Rosebery  will  think  these  remarks  bitter,  and 
they  are  bitter,  but  it  is  because  we  see  cause  for  bitter¬ 
ness.  Nothing  will  ever  be  done  in  politics  to  advance 
any  cause  without  leadership,  and  year  by  year  the  very 
idea  of  leadership  is  dying  out  of  the  men  who  should 
lead.  They  are  all  listening,  all  afraid  of  their  own 
thoughts,  all  seeking  a  refuge  from  the  imaginary  dulness,, 
or  suspicion,  or  wrath  of  the  democracy  in  a  kind  of  polished 
silence.  They  will  not  speak  lest  they  should  perchance 
offend,  or  be  misunderstood,  or  stir  up  feelings  of  which 
they  were  not  aware.  The  ignorant  speak  out,  but  those  who 
know  say  nothing,  more  especially  if  they  are  aristocrats, 
for  every  aristocrat  has  lurking  somewhere  in  his  brain 
the  belief  that  democracy  is  really  a  wolf  to  be  held  by 
the  ears.  Even  Mr.  Labouchere  has  that,  though,  unlike 
most  of  his  order,  he  would  like  to  let  the  wolf  go.  The 
democracy  all  the  while  is  merely  a  mass  of  individuals, 
most  of  them  dully  respectable  and  sensible  persons,  all 
pining  for  the  lead  which  nobody  will  give  them.  Among 
these  offenders  we  count  Lord  Rosebery  first,  because  of 
the  contrast  between  his  silence  and  his  intellectual 
powers.  He  is  bound  to  be  silent,  he  will  say,  until  he  is 
in  office  ;  but  in  truth  he  is  like  the  regular  American 
politican,  who  maintains  silence  as  to  his  real  thoughts 
lest  they  should  keep  him  out  of  office.  It  is  fear,  not 
etiquette,  that  moves  him,  and  induces  him,  and  those 
like  him,  to  keep  back  real  instruction  lest  in  the  flood  of 
criticism  their  chances  should  be  damaged.  There  are 
others,  many,  who  defend  silence,  as  some  writers  defend 
their  abstinence  from  conversation,  because  they  fear  to 
waste  useful  material;  but  we  do  not  impute  that  meanness 
to  Lord  Rosebery.  That  is  the  excuse  of  men  who  know 
that  the  light  they  can  give  is  only  that  of  a  candle  which 
must  be  spared  or  it  may  burn  out,  and  Lord  Rosebery  is 
among  those  who  could  turn  on  an  electric  flame,  but  will 
not,  lest  enemies  should  see  as  well  as  friends.  He 
aspires  to  rule  England,  and  in  his  own  mind  is  conscious 
of  the  power  to  do  it,  but  thinks  the  legal  right  must  be 
won  by  dodgeries,  aud  cajoleries,  and  concealments,  ending 
at  last  in  prostrations  before  “opinion.”  We  do  not  say 
he  is  alone  in  his  vicious  habit.  The  country  at  this 
moment  is  distressed  by  the  Boer  War,  alarmed,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  is,  by  its  new  relation  to  the  Continent,  be¬ 
wildered  by  its  own  incapacity  to  arrive  at  a  purpose  in 
China,  and  paying  in  millions  upon  millions  for  all  those 
perplexities,  and  on  none  of  them  will  any  leader  say  one 
illuminating  word.  They  all  shrink  more  or  less,  lest,  as 
they  say,  they  should  say  too  much  ;  and  none  worse  than 
Lord  Rosebery,  of  whom  half  the  world  believes — even  we, 
who  distrust  him,  believe — that  to  him  the  faculty  of  clear 
perception,  of  wide  outlook,  of  just  discrimination  between 
the  essential  and  the  accidental,  has  most  certainly  been 
given  in  large  measure.  If  he  does  not  change  his  way 
quickly  he  is  lost,  for  upon  this  one  truth  at  least  he  may 
rely.  It  is  the  merit,  or  the  fault,  of  Englishmen  in 
politics  that  they  will  grant  to  the  litterateur  everything 
excepting  power.  Lord  Rosebery  is  neither  counsellor 
nor  man  of  action :  he  is  the  brilliant  man  who  comments. 
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COUNT  VON  BULOW  ON  CHINA. 

HE  German  Emperor  has  evidently  obtained  in  Count 
von  Biilow  the  Chancellor  he  desired.  Adroit, 
obedient,  and,  we  fear  we  must  add,  a  little  unscrupulous, 
with  a  full  command  of  words,  and  perfect  control  of  his 
temper,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  countrymen’s 
foibles,  and  a  humour  which  keeps  the  Deputies  in  kindly 
mood,  the  Count  is  a  perfect  interpreter  between  his  im¬ 
pulsive  master  and  the  German  Parliament.  Has  the  Em¬ 
peror  spent  seven  millions  on  an  expedition  to  China,  and 
so  broken  through  the  Constitution  ? — well,  the  Chancellor 
admits  the  fact,  declares  that  the  orders  were  given 
against  his  own  advice,  and  professes  entire  readiness  to 
turn  his  Bill  for  the  expenditure  into  a  Bill  of  Indemnity. 
There  are  ringing  cheers,  the  honour  of  the  Reichstag  is 
saved,  the  Constitutionalists  are  pacified,  a  majority  is 
secured,  the  Count  himself  is  accepted  as  a  good  Constitu¬ 
tionalist,  and  the  Emperor  will  send  another  expedition 
whenever  and  wherever  it  seems  good  to  him.  He  is  not 
in  the  least  fettered  by  being  pardoned ;  rather  he  is 
better  assured  than  ever  that  in  acting  at  once  without 
consulting  the  representatives  of  the  people  he  is  only 
anticipating  their  most  earnest  wishes.  Then  the 
Emperor  is  a  little  ashamed  of  his  speech  at  Wilhelms- 
haven  ordering  that  quarter  should  be  refused  to  China¬ 
men,  Germany  being  flooded  with  letters  from  her  own 
soldiers  describing  the  consequent  massacres.  The  War 
Minister,  General  von  Gossler,  defends  them  because 
they  are  retribution  for  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Huns  in  Germany  only  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  ;  but  Count  von  Bfilow  is  wiser  than  the  General,  and 
suavely  explains  that  a  speech  by  the  Emperor  is  not  an 
official  act,  and  that  his  master  made  this  one  while  he 
believed  in  the  barbarous  massacre  of  all  the  European 
Legations.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  his  Majesty 
should  threaten  a  severe  retribution.  The  excuse  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  Germany  excellent,  though  its  consequences  to 
Chinamen  have  been  so  terrible,  and  though  a  speech  by 
a  Commander-in-Chief  to  soldiers  about  their  conduct  as 
soldiers  is  usually  considered  an  official  act.  The 
Chancellor  himself,  again,  though  he  probably  smiled 
at  the  awkward  attempt  of  the  Minister  of  War  to 
repeat  the  Emperor’s  allusion  to  Huns,  is  himself  quite 
capable  of  relating  history — shall  we  say  in  a  somewhat 
haphazard  way  ?  He  wanted  to  repudiate  the  charge  that 
the  seizure  of  Kiao-chow  had  put  the  match  to  the  China 
magazine,  and  asked  fairly  enough  why  that  seizure 
was  more  provoking,  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  a 
treaty,  than  Russian,  or  French,  or  British  acquisi¬ 
tions.  That  was  reasonable  rhetoric ;  but  Germans 
like  to  ascribe,  not  only  the  bluebottle  flies,  but 
the  earthquakes,  to  the  British,  and  the  Chancellor 
therefore  declared  that  the  Chinese  had  been  forced  to 
cede  not  only  Hong-kong,  which  he  acknowledged  was 
only  a  barren,  rock,  to  the  British,  but  also  Burmah.  He 
is  a  man  of  unusual  cultivation,  even  among  Germans, 
and  must  have  known  perfectly  well  that  Burmah  was  no 
more  Chinese  than  Bengal;  that  the  effort  of  China  to 
conquer  it  in  1765  was  defeated  with  awful  slaughter; 
that  Alompra,  the  Sovereign  who  founded  the  dynasty 
which  we  subverted,  was  as  independent  as  William  II.; 
and  that  neither  Lord  Dalhousie  nor  Lord  Dufferin  ever 
thought  of  China  as  having  even  remote  suzerain  rights 
in  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  remark  was  con¬ 
venient,  however,  because  though  Hong-kong  and  Wei- 
hai-wei  are  not  bigger  than  Kiao-chow,  Burmah  is,  and 
accordingly  it  was  made.  And  lastly,  there  is  a  sort  of 
suspicion  among  quiet  Germans,  especially  in  the  non- 
industrial  provinces,  that  the  Emperor’s  expedition  is  a 
little  Quixotic,  and  that  he  wishes  to  pose  as  a  Barbai'ossa, 
or  redresser  of  the  world’s  wrongs,  a  suspicion  which  we 
entirely  believe  to  be  unjust.  Therefore  Count  von'  Biilow 
strongly  affirms  that  the  Hohenzollerns  are  notBonapartes, 
that  the  Emperor  has  no  intention  of  righting  the  wrongs 
of  other  peoples,  or  of  making  of  his  Empire  a  lightning- 
conductor  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  is  moved  only  by 
his  perception  of  German  interests,  and  to  them  only  in 
the  most  direct  sense  is  he  devoted.  And  so  opposition 
melts  away  into  a  rebuke  from  Dr.  Lieber,  the  leader  of 
the  Centre,  and  a  diatribe  from  Herr  Bebel,  the  leader  of 
the  Socialists,  the  leader  of  the  Liberals,  Herr  Richter, 
having  been  smashed  en  passant  by  proof  that  he  once  as 


editor  wrote  something  which  does  not  agree  with  his 
present  attitude  as  Deputy ;  and  the  Emperor,  as  we 
predicted,  will  easily  get  his  vote. 

Count  von  Bfilow  is  obviously,  from  his  master’s  point 
of  view,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place ;  but  we  do  not 
quite  perceive  in  hi3  speech  the  reassuring  quality  read 
into  it  by  some  of  our  contemporaries.  He  repeats,  in¬ 
deed,  the  statement  that  unless  forced,  Germany  will  not 
consent  to  any  plan  of  partition,  but  says  nothing  as  to 
the  contingencies  which  would  leave  her  no  alternative. 
He  claims  for  Germany  right  of  trading  with  the  whole  of 
China,  especially  the  Yangtse  Valley,  and  is  highly  con¬ 
tent  with  the  Anglo-German  agreement  because  in  his 
judgment  it  secures  to  Germany  new  rights  which  he  does 
not  define.  He  is  supposed  to  favour  Free-trade  with 
China  for  all  the  world,  but  as  we  read  his  speech,  he  is 
rather  seeking  for  Germany  the  treatment  known  in 
diplomacy  as  that  of  the  “  most  favoured  nation.”  He 
gives  no  pledge  that  the  Emperor  will  restrain  the 
violence  of  the  German  soldiery,  which,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  he  excuses  without  denying,  and  which  was 
energetically  condemned  both  by  the  Centre  and  the 
Socialists.  Above  all,  he  gives  no  fight  on  the  dark  sub¬ 
ject  which  interests  every  British  and  German  taxpayer, 
— namely,  the  means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  arrive  at 
peace.  He  reads  aloud  with  approval  the  proposals 
already  settled  by  the  diplomatists  in  Pekin  as  bases  for 
negotiation,  but  has  as  little  idea  as  Lord  Salisbury  or 
M.  Delcasse  how  the  Empress-Regent  is  to  be  persuaded 
to  accept  them.  This  silence  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  Concert,  which,  it  is  assumed,  will  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  Europe,  is  dropping  to  pieces  under  our  eves. 
America  may  be  considered  to  have  retired,  Mr. 
McKinley  suspecting  Germany  of  territorial  longings ; 
Russia  declares  that  the  terms  suggested  are  impos¬ 
sible,  and  even  absurd  ;  and  France  feels  no  real  interest 
in  the  matter,  except  so  far  as  Russia  is  contented 
or  the  reverse.  M.  Delcasse,  in  fact,  apologises  to 
the  Chambers  for  spending  more  money.  The  Powers 
left  are  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  what  they  intend 
to  do  no  one,  Count  von  Bfilow  included,  even  pretends  to 
know.  It  is  believed  in  America  that  the  terms  are 
intended  to  prevent  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Court, 
and  that  the  Powers  have  devised  a  plan  for  marching  on 
Sian;  but  though  this  may  have  been  attentively  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  different  Governments,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  such  a  plan  has  been  definitively  adopted.  It 
would  be  extremely  disliked  by  Russia,  and  although 
Russia  could  be  conciliated  by  negotiation  and  con¬ 
cessions  as  to  Manchuria,  all  arrangements  must  be 
perforce  suspended  until  there  is  again  a  respon¬ 
sible  ruler  in  St.  Petersburg.  We  have  no  means 
of  penetrating  the  secret  counsels  of  Berlin,  where  the 
Emperor  revolves  very  large  plans,  but  we  should  say, 
judging  from  the  debate  in  the  Reichstag,  from  Count 
von  Waldersee’s  abstinence  from  action,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  awaiting  a  vote  in  our  own  Parliament,  that 
Germany  and  England  had  resolved  to  mark  time  by 
making  what  must  be  a  final  appeal  to  the  Empress- 
Regent.  If  she  refuses  the  punishment  of  the  guilty, 
or  dare  not  concede  it,  and  no  force  can  be  discovered 
in  China  competent  to  remofe  her,  the  Chinese  question 
will  enter  on  a  new  phase,  the  character  of  which,  we 
suspect,  Count  von  Bfilow  no  more  perceives  than  do  the 
remainder  of  mankind.  There  is  always  one  end  to  dis¬ 
cussions  on  China.  We  must  wait.  That  is  always  easy 
to  us  ;  but  as  waiting  involves  spending,  it  may  not  prove 
quite  so  easy  to  the  remaining  Powers. 


NEW  PHASES  OF  THE  IRISH  QUESTION. 
OSSIBLY  half-conscious  that,  as  regards  the  persona! 
impressiveness  of  its  leadership,  Irish  Nationalism 
in  him  touches  bottom,  Mr.  William  O’Brien  appears 
desirous  of  cutting  something  of  a  dash  at  the  outset  of 
his  tenure  of  the  position  he  has  clutched.  Accordingly, 
within  the  last  few  days  it  has  become  known  that,  so  far 
as  his  influence  goes,  Irish  M.P.’s  will  ignore  the  Decem¬ 
ber  Session  of  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  occupy 
themselves  exclusively  with  the  work  of  a  “National 
Convention,”  the  assembling  of  which  in  Dublin,  on  the 
11th  of  next  month,  had  been  previously  arranged.  To 
that  end  the  “  provisional  directory  ”  of  the  United  Irish 
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League  had  a  special  meeting  ou  Tuesday,  and  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  on  Mr.  O’Brien’s  motion,  a  lengthy 
resolution  which,  from  the  quality  of  its  language,  was 
plainly  of  his  devising,  in  form  as  well  as  in  substance. 
Its  concluding  passage  presses  upon  the  newly  elected 
Nationalist  Members  the  view  that  “abstention  from  any 
participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  British  criminals 
would  best  befit  the  dignity  of  our  own  country,  and  would 
best  express  our  abhorrence  of  England’s  guilt”  (in  the 
South  African  War),  “  while  leaving  the  representatives 
of  Ireland  at  leisure  to  complete  the  work  of  united  and 
disciplined  national  organisation  which  alone  can  extort 
England’s  respect  in  the  future,  and  enable  Ireland  to  be 
effectively  represented  when  the  real  work  of  Parliament 
commences  next  February.”  This  language,  we  notice, 
raises  the  gorge  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  and  is  indeed 
regarded  by  that  paper  as  illustrating  the  impossibility, 
as  things  are,  of  an  alliance  between  the  Irish  Nationalists 
and  the  British  Liberals ;  but  would  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  say  so  ?  Would  he  deem  it  more  than  a 
distressing  symptom  of  the  temper  naturally  induced  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  methods  of  diplomacy  and  of  elec¬ 
tioneering,  coupled  with  the  obstinacy  of  Unionist 
resistance  to  Irish  Nationalist  aspirations  ?  If  he 
would,  some  early  opportunity  of  criticism  may 
doubtless  present  itself.  That,  however,  is  by  the  way. 
We  have  no  criticisms  for  Mr.  O’Brien’s  style.  G'est 
Vhoinme.  But  what  is  involved  in  that  completion  “  of  the 
work  of  united  and  disciplined  national  organisation,” 
from  which  Irish  M.P.’s  are  not  to  be  diverted  by  the 
comparatively  unimportant  functions  which  they  could 
be  discharging  in  December  at  Westminster  P  Prin¬ 
cipally,  as  we  gather,  the  annihilation  of  Mr.  Healy. 
Some  ten  days  ago,  in  a  speech  at  Westport,  Mr. 
O’Brien  called  upon  Mr.  Redmond,  as  chairman 
of  the  approaching  Nationalist  Convention,  to  accept 
a  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Healy  from 
the  Irish  party.  This  puts  Mr.  Redmond  in  a  somewhat 
difficult  position.  He  has  swallowed  the  programme  and 
policy  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  United  Irish  League,  and  a  few 
days  ago  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Dillon  in  dodging  the 
police  round  some  villages  in  Wicklow,  in  order  to  hold 
a  meeting  which  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  had  very  properly 
proclaimed,  as  being  intended  to  promote  the  intimidation 
of  certain  individuals.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must 
know  perfectly  well,  no  one  better,  that  in  the  field  of 
Parliamentary  work  Mr.  Healy,  on  a  moderate  computa¬ 
tion,  is  worth  ten  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  that  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  Nationalist  party  would  be  to  deprive  that 
party  of  the  most  efficient  exponent  of  its  point  of 
view  in  connection  with  Irish  legislation.  That  being  so, 
Mr.  Redmond  must  quite  fully  recognise  the  force  of  the 
objection  raised  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  and  Mr. 
Patrick  O’Brien  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin  last  week  to  his 
giving  any  countenance  from  the  chair  of  the  Nationalist 
Convention  to  an  attempt  to  ostracise  Mr.  Healy.  When, 
moreover,  that  objection  is  enforced,  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington’s  case,  by  a  threat  that  if  it  were  disregarded  he 
would  appeal  to  his  constituents,  and  go  into  opposition 
to  Mr.  Redmond,  that  politician  cannot  help  seeing  that, 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  outward  harmony,  the  excom¬ 
munication  of  Mr.  Healy  is  likely  to  prove  a  costly  and 
dangerous  measure.  Mr.  Harrington  was  one  of  those 
most  actively  concerned  a  year  ago  in  bringing  about  the 
temporary  success  of  the  “  Unity  ”  Conferences,  and  the 
strong  line  he  is  now  taking  is,  therefore,  the  more 
significant  as  to  the  distrust  and  resentment  excited  in 
independent  quarters  by  Mr.  William  O’Brien's  attempt 
to  establish  a  boss-ship. 

In  any  case,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Redmond  is  weak 
enough  to  put,  and  whether  or  not  the  Nationalist  Con¬ 
vention  is  subservient  enough  to  pass,  a  resolution  casting 
him  out  of  the  Nationalist  party,  we  may  be  pretty  well 
assured  that  Mr.  Healy  himself  will  not  accept  his  own 
extinction.  Not  impossibly,  even  while  Mr.  William 
O’Brien  is  engaged  in  elaborate  attempts  to  crush  him 
in  Dublin,  Mr.  Healy  may  be  found  availing  himself  of 
some  opportunity  at  Westminster  to  illustrate  those 
remarkable  Parliamentary  gifts  of  his  to  which  Mr. 
Patrick  O’Brien  referred  in  his  protest  against  the  ex- 
clusionist  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  William  O’Brien  and 
Mr.  Dillon.  Such  an  opportunity  may,  perhaps,  present 
itself  in  connection  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell’s  new  propa¬ 


ganda  for  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  all  the  land¬ 
lords  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Russell,  in  announcing  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  post  which  he  held  as  Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  reason  of 
the  Prime  Minister’s  inability  “in  present  circumstances” 
to  give  countenance  to  his  expropriation  project,  intimated 
that  he  should  use  his  independence  in  and  out  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  render  the  continuance  of  the  present  land 
system  “  impossible,”  and  to  “fight  to  the  death  against 
landlordism.  We  wish  to  render  all  respect  to  the  dis¬ 
regard  of  selfish  considerations  which  Mr.  Russell  has 
shown  in  giving  up  his  position  and  prospects  a3  a 
member  of  the  Government,  and  to  give  full  recognition 
to  the  strength  of  his  convictions  as  to  the  necessity  for  a 
termination  of  the  system  of  dual  ownership.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  course  which  he  has  thought 
it  his  duty  to  take,  both  for  itself  and  for  the  influence  which 
it  is  likely  to  exercise  upon  the  general  tone  of  agrarian 
agitation  in  Ireland.  Until  the  other  day  there  was  no 
reason  to  regard  the  general  agrarian  situation  in  Ireland 
as  of  an  anxious  character.  The  United  Irish  League  has 
grown  to  its  present  strength  by  exploiting  the  hardships 
of  the  small  tenants  of  the  more  crowded  tracts  in  the 
West.  Those  hardships  are  undeniable  and  deeply  to  be 
regretted,  but  they  are  being  dealt  with,  gradually  indeed, 
but  on  sound  and  safe  lines,  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  to  the  investigation  of  whose  work  Mr.  George 
Wyndham  has  wisely  given  his  immediate  personal  atten¬ 
tion,  on  his  appointment  to  succeed  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
as  Chief  Secretary.  It  has  hardly  been  alleged  that  the 
great  body  of  Irish  tenant-farmers,  enjoying  as  they  do 
perfect  security  of  tenure  at  rents  fixed  by  the  Land  Courts, 
and  having  lately  gathered  in  a  good  harvest,  were  in  a 
condition  of  privation  or  were  suffering  from  injustice. 
If  there  had  been  any  pretext  for  such  a  contention,  it 
would,  we  may  be  sure,  have  been  trumpeted  up  and  down 
the  country.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  generally  done, 
but  this  time  the  initiative  towards  a  national  agitation 
has  come  from  Ulster,  and  it  has  been  led,  if  not  inspired, 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  He  has  taken  up  the  question 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  Land  Courts  are  dis¬ 
trusted,  and,  as  he  appears  to  maintain,  rightly  distrusted, 
by  the  tenants,  although  it  is  notorious  that  the  landlords 
generally  have  never  resented  more  bitterly  than  at 
present  what  they  regard  as  the  injustice  done  to  their 
interests  by  the  same  tribunals.  The  plain  man  would  be 
apt  to  regard  these  opposing  allegations  of  inequitable 
working  on  the  part  of  the  Courts  as  going  far  to 
neutralise  one  another.  They  may,  indeed,  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  affording  evidence  of  the  essentially  unsatis¬ 
factory  character  of  any  legal  machinery  for  determining 
justice  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  possibly  as 
a  discouragement  to  all  legislative  interference  in 
the  domain  of  free  contract  between  man  and  man. 
But  the  Ulster  tenant  -  farmers  may  fairly  be  re¬ 
minded  that  it  was  very  largely  in  deference  to  their 
views  that  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  embodying  the  “  Three 
F.’s,”  was  framed  and  passed,  and  has  by  later  legislation 
been  extended  in  the  scope  of  its  operations.  Surely  it 
seems  rather  early  days  for  them  to  be  coming  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  already,  long  before  the  lapse  of  a  generation,  to 
condemn  as  hopelessly  unworkable  the  great  economic 
and  legislative  experiment  which  was  undertaken  at  their 
instance.  In  theory,  we  are  a  good  deal  inclined  to  agree 
with  them,  and  to  hold  that  in  the  long-run  dual  owner¬ 
ship  of  land  is  unlikely  to  work  altogether  well  under 
any  system  of  Courts  ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  very  much 
more  proof  will  be  required  of  that  fact  than  the  prevalence 
among  the  tenant-farmers  of  one  province  of  the  feeling 
that  they  have  been  less  liberally  dealt  with  by  the  Land 
Commissioners  for  a  year  or  so  than  they  used  to  be. 

Of  course,  it  is  open  to  the  Ulster  tenant-farmers  to 
organise  themselves,  and  to  take  all  constitutional 
measures  to  persuade  the  Government  and  the  British 
public  that  the  view  put  forward  by  Mr.  Russell  is 
correct.  But  we  feel  bound  to  press  upon  them  and  on 
him  that  the  somewhat  fierce  modes  of  expression  which 
he  has  employed  are  liable  to  be,  and  indeed  have  already 
been,  misinterpreted  by  Nationalist  speakers  and  writers 
as  holding  out  anticipations  of  co-operation,  and  even 
leadership,  from  Ulster  in  an  agitation  akin  to  that  of  the 
old  Land  League,  with  which  the  law-abiding  and  sober 
inhabitants  of  the  Northern  province  could  never  have 
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any  sympathy.  Ulster  has  worthily  supported  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour,  notwithstanding  the  misconstruction  and 
prejudice  which  he  has  met  from  some  sections  of  Loyalist 
opinion,  in  his  resolute  endeavour  to  rule  Ireland  with 
perfect  impartiality  as  among  adherents  of  divers  parties 
and  creeds.  Only  by  the  pursuit  of  that  excellent  policy 
can  lasting  harmony  and  prosperity  be  secured  to,  Ireland. 
Only  so  can  those  who  have  been  long  divided  be  brought 
together  in  healthy  co-operation  for  the  common  good. 
It  is  the  cardinal  merit  of  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett’s  admir¬ 
able  work,  to  which  so  eloquent  a  tribute  was  paid  by 
Lord  Bufferin  at  the  banquet  in  his  honour  held  in 
Dublin  on  Tuesday,  that  he  has  promoted  such  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  we  earnestly  hope,  with  his  entertainers  and  the 
twenty  thousand  signatories  of  the  address  presented  to 
him  on  that  occasion,  that  he  will  be  willing  and  will  be 
enabled  to  carry  forward  the  enterprise  in  which  he  has 
already  achieved  so  much  for  the  material  and  the  moral 
advantage  of  Ireland.  But  to  her  progress  on  those  lines 
order  is  essential.  If  the  United  Irish  League,  as  seems 
by  no  means  impossible,  should  develop  a  policy  of  actual 
intimidation,  to  say  nothing  of  outrage,  the  Government 
will  be  reluctantly  compelled  to  avail  itself  of  the  powers 
afforded  by  the  Crimes  Act  for  the  protection  of  liberty. 
It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Ulster  tenant-farmers,  if  any  such 
necessity  should  arise,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  and  their 
other  spokesmen  should  take  every  care  to  make  it  clear 
that,  whatever  their  aspirations  for  changes  in  the  law, 
they  are  sternly  hostile  to  all  unconstitutional  methods 
of  attacking  rights  which  are  now  legal. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  FRAUDS. 

HE  trial  of  the  Dumbell’s  Bank  case  came  to  an  end 
on  Monday,  when  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
“  Guilty  ”  against  the  director  Nelson  and  the  manager 
Shimmon  on  the  charge  of  misappropriating  the  bank 
moneys,  and  against  the  same  two  defendants  along  with 
the  auditors  Rogers  and  William  and  Harold  Aldred  on 
the  charge  of  issuing  false  balance-sheets.  There  seems 
to  have  been  an  unaccountable  reluctance  on  the  jury’s  part 
to  come  to  a  decision,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  their  recommendation  of  the  criminals  to 
mercy.  There  was  practically  no  defence.  The  director 
and  manager  had  been  proved  guilty  of  reckless  dis¬ 
honesty,  and  the  auditors  had  shown  the  most  scandalous 
negligence,  not  to  say  fraud,  in  duties  where  the  obligation 
of  honesty  and  circumspection  should  be  peculiarly  bind¬ 
ing.  The  failure  of  the  bank  has  caused  widespread 
misery  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  has  brought  ruin,  as  is 
usual  in  snch'cases,  on  hundreds  of  innocent  families  who 
are  incapable  of  understanding  commercial  transactions. 
It  is  unfortunately  not  the  shrewd  man  of  business  who 
suffers  most  in  such  affairs  ;  it  is  the  widow,  the  half-pay 
officer,  the  country  parson,  and,  generally,  the  class  which 
seeks  a  safe  investment  for  its  small  savings,  and  places 
implicit  confidence  in  respected  names.  The  largest 
sentence  given  has  been  five  years’  penal  servitude,  and  the 
smallest  six  months’  hard  labour.  Certainly  the  Court  did 
not  err  on  the  side  of  severity,  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  jury  to  mercy  seems  to  us  as  misplaced  a  piece  of  senti¬ 
ment  as  was  ever  witnessed  in  a  Court  of  Law.  The  one  pos¬ 
sible  excuse  is  that  the  other  officials  of  the  bank  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  culprits  and  made  the  chances  of  roguery 
fatally  easy.  The  whole  affair  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  most  unbusinesslike  manner.  The  chair¬ 
man,  who  is  the  largest  shareholder,  had  for  years,  as 
appeared  from  the  evidence,  been  quietly  receiving  divi¬ 
dends  from  his  own  capital.  None  of  the  overdrawn 
accounts  had  ever  come  to  his  knowledge  ;  indeed  he 
confessed  himself  incapable  of  understanding  the  books 
even  if  he  had  examined  them.  In  the  face  of  such 
negligence  the  famous  saying  of  the  Claimant  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  Nelson  and  Shimmon,  with  the 
miserable  result  which  we  have  stated.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  the  guileless  chairman  is  not  morally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  share  in  the  result,  for  what  business  has  a 
man  to  take  the  position  of  chairman  of  a  bank  unless  he 
has  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of  its  affairs  ?  But  of 
the  legal  and  moral  guilt  of  the  others  there  was  never 
any  question,  and  the  false  balance-sheet,  wherein  the 
capital  of  the  bank  was  overestimated  to  tho  extent 


of  something  like  <£80,000,  was  passed  by  the  local 
auditor,  who  must  have  known  all  about  it,  and  by  a 
firm,  late  auditors  for  the  city  of  Manchester,  who 
never  troubled  to  inquire.  Then  came  the  crash,  and, 
happily  for  the  public,  the  guilty  have  been  brought  to 
book.  But  the  punishment  of  offenders  is  no  cure  for  the 
misery  caused  by  the  offence,  and  the  effect  of  the  crime 
will  continue  to  be  felt  long  after  the  criminals  have  been 
forgotten. 

Such  is  a  statement  of  the  facts,  and  on  these  facts  we 
wish  to  make  two  comments.  The  first  is  concerned  with 
the  liability  of  auditors.  This  case  shows,  as  fifty  other  cases 
have  shown,  that  the  auditors  are  responsible  for  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  balance-sheets  they  sign,  and  yet  the  idea  has 
somehow  got  abroad  that  auditors  merely  witness  to  the  fact 
of  the  correctness  of  the  various  sums  in  addition  and  multi¬ 
plication,  and,  having  certified  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
have  no  call  to  consider  whether  the  two  and  two  may 
exist  only  in  the  fertile  imaginations  of  the  managers  and 
directors.  Many  auditors  themselves  seem  imbued  with 
this  idea,  and  if  the  opinions  of  any  dozen  men  were 
taken  at  random  it  would  be  found  that  the  majority 
believed  that  it  was  not  the  auditor’s  duty  to  go  behind 
the  figures  presented  to  him.  We  hardly  need  to  repeat 
how  false  is  this  conception.  An  auditor  is  there  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  or  depositors  from 
any  risk  of  deception  by  the  bank  officials.  He  has  to 
see  that  the  balance-sheet  is  so  drawn  up  as  to  exhibit  a 
correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  bank’s  affairs  as  shown  by 
its  books,  and  he  has  to  see  that  the  books  themselves 
are  fully  and  accurately  entered.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
always  an  ultimate  risk  of  deception.  There  may  be 
forgery  or  so  cunning  a  manipulation  of  figures  that  the 
most  skilled  auditor  cannot  detect  the  fraud.  But  while 
the  task  of  audit  has  its  limits,  these  limits  are  wide  ones, 
and  if  an  auditor  acts  up  to  the  proper  conception  of  his 
duties  the  risk  of  fraud  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  the  present  case,  had  the  auditors  examined  the 
securities  on  the  overdrafts  and  advances,  the  game  of  the 
manager  and  director  would  have  been  speedily  put  a  stop 
to.  And  the  duty  is  the  more  binding  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Aldreds,  the  firm  has  a  name,  as  the  trusted 
auditors  of  a  great  city  ;  and  doubtless  many  investors  on 
this  assurance  slept  easily  in  their  beds  when  otherwise 
they  might  have  been  more  critical.  Reasonable  care  and 
skill, — such  are  the  modest  demands  which  the  public 
make  of  this  profession,  and  they  are  entitled  to  satis¬ 
faction.  In  the  case  “  In  re  London  and  General 
Bank  ”  Lord  Lindiey  stated  the  auditor’s  duty  so  clearly 
that  his  words  are  worth  quotation.  “  His  business  is  to 
ascertain  aud  state  the  true  financial  position  of  the 
company  at  the  time  of  the  audit,  and  his  duty  is  confined 
to  that.  But  then  comes  the  question  :  How  is  he  to 
ascertain  that  position  ?  The  answer  is,  by  examining 
the  boobs  of  the  company.  But  he  does  not  discharge  his 
duty  by  doing  this  without  inquiry  and  without  taking 
any  trouble  to  see  that  the  books  themselves  show  the 
company’s  true  position.  He  must  take  reasonable  care 
to  ascertain  that  they  do  so.  Unless  he  does  this  his 
audit  would  be  worse  than  an  idle  farce.” 

Our  second  comment  is  on  the  general  question  of  the 
punishment  of  financial  frauds.  The  disinclination  of  the 
jury  in  the  Dumbell’s  case  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty  seems  to  point  to  a  laxity  of  feeling  on  this  subject 
as  compared  with  other  criminal  offences.  For  ourselves, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  an  offence  which  contains 
more  of  the  attributes  of  crime.  A  man,  or  a  body  of 
men,  in  cold  blood,  and  in  a  series  of  acts  spi‘ead 
probably  over  many  years,  with  no  other  aim  than  private 
enrichment,  carry  on  a  course  of  swindling  which  in¬ 
evitably  results  in  a  ruin  compared  with  which  the  march 
of  an  invading  army  may  be  trivial.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  sucb  commercial  swindlers  hope  to  pay  back  the 
money  they  have  taken,  that  they  are  only  speculating 
unwisely  and  illegally  with  capital  not  their  own,  and  that 
it  is  merely  an  accident  of  luck  which  makes  them 
defaulters.  The  man  who  enters  upon  such  a  course  has 
the  probable  consequences  clear  before  him  from  the  first, 
he  has  the  example  of  many  tragedies  to  give  him  pause, 
and  he  must  from  the  outset  compass  a  thousand  little 
acts  of  deceit  to  preserve  appearances.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  glaring  example  of  the  mens  rea>  Punishment, 
it  appears  to  us,  is  based  upon  three  grounds,— -the  moral 
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turpitude  of  the  offender,  the  social  consequences  of  his 
act,  and  the  chance  of  deterring  others  from  a  like  offence. 
In  fraudulent  commercial  dealings  every  element  is 
present  which  makes  severe  penalties  desirable.  The  act 
is  done  with  calculation  and  leisure;  not  in  a  sudden 
passion  or  a  momentary  temptation.  Its  impudent 
deliberation  gives  it  far-reaching  results,  for  whereas  a 
common  murderer  may  slay  a  man,  the  sedentary  swindler 
may  slay  his  thousands.  He  sits  among  his  schemes  like 
some  sordid  Napoleon,  and  by  his  designs  people  suffer 
who  scarcely  know  of  his  existence.  If  the  essence  of 
guilt  be  the  harm  it  inflicts  on  society,  here  is  the  most 
unsocial  and  misanthropic  of  all  crimes.  And,  finally,  this 
class  of  criminal  is  not  like  the  common  thief  of  our  pave¬ 
ments.  He  has  been  used,  as  a  rule,  to  comfort,  it  may 
be  luxury,  and  when  the  terrors  of  the  law  are  rigorously 
dealt  out  to  him,  his  fellows  may  hesitate,  and  terror 
be  successful  when  all  appeals  to  honour  or  religion 
fail.  We  earnestly  desire  to  see  this  particular  crime  of 
commercial  wrongdoing,  when  by  its  very  nature  it 
affects  so  many  innocent  people,  punished  unsparingly  and 
unceasingly.  In  our  complex  civilisation,  where  men  no 
longer  wage  private  war  and  our  very  vices  are  sedentary 
and  civilised,  there  is  the  most  pressing  need  to  hold  the 
gate  against  civilisation’s  peculiar  enemy.  There  is  un¬ 
fortunately  a  habit  abroad  among  people  who  have  not 
suffered  of  talking  mildly  of  this  species  of  crime,  and 
deprecating  severe  penalties.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
do  anything  in  restraint  of  trade,  they  say  ;  as  if  trade 
could  suffer  from  the  summary  punishment  of  rogues. 
The  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  extension  by 
statutes  of  the  scope  of  that  law  may  in  time  inspire  a 
salutary  fear  in  this,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  species  of 
wrongdoers.  Meantime,  by  greater  caution  and  the  de¬ 
mand  of  a  more  rigorous  audit  in  certain  commercial 
affairs,  we  can  lessen  the  chances  of  temptation. 


LONDON  STREETS  AND  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  has  decidedly  the  best 
of  the  argument  in  the  correspondence  about  the 
new  street  which  is  to  connect  Holborn  with  the  Strand. 
It.  has  often  been  said  that  architects  think  more  of  the 
appearance  of  their  buildings  than  of  less  visible  but  not 
less  important  details.  We  find  no  fault  with  them  on 
this  account.  There  must  be  a  division  of  labour  among 
the  designers  of  buildings,  and  the  architect  may  very 
well  leave  such  matters  as  drainage  and  ventilation  to  be 
dealt  with  by  experts  in  those  special  lines.  But  the  only 
condition  on  which  he  can  do  this  with  safety  is  that  he 
shall  modify  any  feature  in  his  design  which  conflicts  with 
these  less  showy  needs.  The  Law  Courts  are  a  melancholy 
example  of  the  injury  which  the  fame  of  a  great  artist 
may  suffer  from  the  neglect  of  arrangements  which  do  not 
come  strictly  within  his  province.  Sir  Frederick  Brain- 
well  may  be  quite  right  in  thinking  that  the  new  street 
would  look  best  with  a  covered  walk  below,  a  second  foot¬ 
path  on  what  may  be  called  the  first  floor,  and  frequent 
foot-bridges  carried  across  the  street  at  the  higher  level. 
Possibly  Sir  Frederick  thinks  the  railway-bridge  at  the 
bottom  of  Ludgate  Hill  a  fine  architectural  feature.  But 
to  our  mind  he  is  clearly  wrong  in  making  this  sugges¬ 
tion  for  a  city  where  every  breath  of  air  and 
every  ray  of  sunlight  has  a  value  of  its  own. 
A  pavement  covered  by  a  projecting  upper  story 
might  be  a  convenient  resort  in  rain,  or  in  an 
exceptionally  hot  summer.  But  the  rooms  looking  out 
upon  it  would  be  neither  so  light  nor  so  airy  as  if  they 
came  out  to  the  street  line,  and  some  consideration  is  due 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  inmates.  The  utility 
of  the  proposed  foot-bridges  is  beyond  dispute,  but,  all 
things  considered,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  police¬ 
man’s  interposing  arm  as  an  expedient  for  crossing  the 
road  in  safety. 

We  agree,  too,  with  Mr.  Harrison  that  the  County 
Council  has  been  unjustly  accused  of  indifference  to  the 
architectural  beauty  of  London.  It  would,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  be  going  altogether  outside  its  province  if  it  under¬ 
took  to  determine  how  London  shall  gradually  be  re¬ 
built.  The  public  taste  changes,  and  if  the  County 
Council  were  to  stereotype  a  particular  kind  of  architec¬ 
ture  it  might  by  and  by  come  in  for  as  much  abuse  for 
doing  too  much  as  it  now  receives  for  doing  too  little. 


The  liberty — the  anarchy,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so— -which 
characterises  London  building  does  at  times  give  us  some 
very  monstrous  results.  But  we  also  owe  to  it  the 
general  improvement  which  the  aspect  of  the  streets  has 
undergone  in  so  many  cases.  If  the  Council  had  had 
a  veto  upon  every  design  it  might  have  saved  us 
from  the  failures.  But  it  might  equally  have  deprived 
us  of  the  successes ;  and  remembering  what  public 
bodies  can  be  in  the  way  of  taste,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  the  latter  result  quite  as  probable  as  the  former.  It 
is  very  proper  that  the  Council  should  “  impose  condi¬ 
tions.”  We  do  not  want  to  see  the  new  street — “  Broad¬ 
way,”  as  we  hope  it  will  be  called,  without  the  addition 
of  any  other  word — disfigured  by  sheets  of  corrugated 
iron.  But  subject  to  these  general  conditions,  we  have 
more  faith  in  the  rivalry  of  architects  than  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  autocratic  school  of  County  Council  art. 

We  may  go  a  good  deal  further  than  this.  We  do 
indeed  distrust  the  ability  of  any  public  body  to  undertake 
the  rebuilding  of  London  with  any  satisfactory  architec¬ 
tural  result.  But  even  if  we  were  at  ease  upon  this  point, 
we  should  still  hold  that  the  London  Council  has  other  and 
more  pressing  duties  to  discharge  as  regards  the  streets 
within  its  jurisdiction  than  securing  a  high  level  of 
architectural  merit.  Before  all  things  London  is  a  place 
to  be  lived  in,  and  a  place  to  be  got  about  in.  Whatever 
merits  it  may  possess  in  the  former  of  these  respects,  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  underrate  them,  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  latter  respect.  Tbe  congestion 
of  the  streets  grows  worse  every  year.  There  are  points 
at  which  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  vehicles  can  move 
only  at  a  foot’s-pace,  and  may  think  themselves  happy 
if  this  rate  of  progress  is  not  interrupted  every 
two  minutes.  The  loss  of  time,  of  money,  of  temper, 
which  these  delays  involve  is  incalculable,  and  as  yet 
such  street  improvements  as  have  been  made  seem  only  to 
add  to  the  evil.  They  do  but  serve  to  send  more  traffic 
into  channels  too  small  for  it  to  pass  through.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  it  is  to  the  multiplication  of  alternative 
routes  that  we  must  look  for  such  amendment  as  is 
possible.  There  is  the  traffic  and  there  is  the  area  over 
which  this  traffic  has  to  be  distributed.  We  cannot  wish  to 
lessen  the  one,  and  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  enlarge  the  other. 
But  we  can  do  something  to  distribute  the  traffic,  and  the 
money  of  the  ratepayers  might  be  more  usefully  employed 
on  a  variety  of  small  schemes  having  this  for  their  object 
than  on  any  one  scheme  involving  very  great  cost.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  new  street  out  of  which 
the  recent  correspondence  has  arisen.  It  answers  to  a 
real  need,  and  no  one  who  has  not  gone  minutely  into  the' 
details  of  the  scheme  can  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  this' 
need  could  have  been  met  at  any  less  cost.  '  But  when 
suggestions  are  made  which  would  involve  the  spending 
of  large  sums  on  the  adornment  of  the  new  street,  we  can-/ 
not  but  remember  how  little  one  additional  thoroughfare- 
will  do  to  make  movement  in  London  easier.  In  all  parts 
of  the  town  there  are  “narrows”  which  destroy  all  the; 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  wider  streets  between 
which  they  form  the  connecting  links.  It  is  upon  these 
points  that  we  should  like  to  see  money  laid  out.  .  We : 
have  many  broad  streets  in  London, — but  almost  invari¬ 
ably  they  begin  and  end  in  narrow  streets,  or  have  a 
narrow  street  interposed  in  the  middle.  The  reason 
why  all  our  improvements  seem  to  effect  so  little  is  that- 
they  disregard — inevitably,  it  may  be — the  great  law  that* 
as  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  the  strength  of  its  weakest 
link,  so  the  width  of  a  channel  is  the  width  of  its 
narrowest  part. 

Hitherto,  perhaps,  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  provision  of  new  routes  from  north  to  south.  Neces¬ 
sary  as  these  may  be  in  themselves,  they  do  but  feed  the 
traffic  which  is  already  too  much  for  the  streets  that  run 
east  and  west.  The  only  conspicuous  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  add  to  this  latter  class  is  the  Thames 
Embankment,  and  this,  though  magnificent  as  a  London 
feature,  has  not  relieved  the  traffic  to  anything  like  the 
extent  which  was  expected.  The  absence  of  shops  makes 
it  nearly  valueless  for  business  purposes,  while  the  steepness- 
of  the  streets  that  lead  up  from  it,  except  at  the  two  ends, 
prevents  any  interchange  of  traffic  between  it  and  the 
higher  route  along  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street.  What 
we  should  like  to  see  is  not  so  much  another  great  artery  ■ 
running  from  west  to  east,  as  a  widening  of  the  various 
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streets  which  already  run  in  that  direction  in  roughly 
parallel  lines.  There  is  a  series  of  streets,  for  example, 
connecting  Piccadilly  with  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  But 
every  now  and  then  there  comes  a  narrow  bit  which  would 
speedily  be  blocked  by  any  appreciable  increase  of  traffic, 
and  at  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  end  the  only  exit  is  northwards 
into  the  already  overcrowded  Holborn.  The  widening  of 
the  narrowest  parts  of  this  chain  of  streets  and  the 
opening  up  of  a  new  street  between  Regent  Street  and 
Charing  Cross  Road  would  provide  a  third  alternative 
route  between  West  London  and  the  City,  into  which, 
either  by  natural  selection  or  by  police  regulation,  a  part 
of  the  present  traffic  might  be  diverted. 

One  exception,  however,  must  be  made  to  the 
general  rule  that  what  London  most  wants  is  more  streets 
running  east  and  west.  There  is  a  real  and  urgent  need 
of  another  bridge  across  the  Thames.  The  growth  of 
South  London  and  the  development  of  suburban  traffic 
on  the  South-Western  Railway  have  rendered  Waterloo 
Bridge  altogether  inadequate  to  the  work  it  has  to  do. 
The  concurrence  of  two  slow-moving  waggons  will  impose 
a  foot’s-pace  upon  every  vehicle  crossing  at  the  time,  and 
in  this  and  other  ways  the  process  of  catching  a  train  at 
Waterloo  becomes  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  chill¬ 
ing  doubt.  We  remember  a  plan  which  once  appeared  in 
some  newspaper  for  building  a  replica  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
at  the  other  end  of  Somerset  House, — thus  adding  to  the 
architectural  splendour  of  one  of  our  finest  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  enabling  one  bridge  to  be  used  for  traffic  passing 
from  north  to  south  and  the  other  for  traffic  going  the 
reverse  way.  It  is  such  a  scheme  as  this  that  we  should 
like  to  see  taken  in  hand  by  the  County  Council, 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  FANCY. 

E;  are  all  accustomed  to  think  that  there  are  no  limits 
to  the  realm  of  fancy,  but,  in  truth,  there  is  no 
dominion  which  is  more  strictly  limited.  Even  the  poets  and 
the  novelists  seldom  overpass  boundaries  which  are  in  reality 
demarcated  by  their  experience.  The  combinations  are  end¬ 
less,  but  the  excursions  marked  by  complete  originality 
singularly  few.  An  entertaining  writer  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  points  out  that  as  regards  passing  over  vast  dis¬ 
tances  scientific  romancers  seem  to  be  held  in  fetters,  and  the 
remark  is  even  more  true  about  other  flights.  Lucian, 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  M.  Jules  Yeme,  or  Edgar  Allan  Poe  fly 
no  farther  than  the  moon,  and  none  of  them  suggest  any 
more  original  way  of  getting  there  than  to  be  blown,  like 
Lucian’s  hero,  in  a  storm,  or  to  be  carried,  like  Poe’s,  in  a 
balloon,  or,  like  M.  Yeme’s,  to  be  shot  out  of  a  big  gun.  Percy 
Greg  was  a  trifle  more  original  than  these,  the  Bashibazouk  of 
“Across  the  Zodiac ”  having  discovered  the  converse  force  to 
gravitation,  and  used  it  to  repel,  rather  than  propel,  an 
aluminium  vessel  from  the  earth  to  Mars;  but  even  his 
creation  irresistibly  and  fatally  suggests  a  kind  of  submarine 
torpedo-boat  with  the  ether  for  its  element  instead  of  water. 
This  is  only  a  new  motor,  the  secret  of  which  the  Emperor 
of  Mars- tries  hard  to  buy.  The  imagination  seems  in  such 
cases  to  be  fettered  by  observed  conditions,  and  confines 
itself  to  enlarging  or  diminishing  them  to  the  convenient 
extent.  They  coerce  the  poet — Milton  makes  Satan  float  on 
“  sail-broad  wings  ”  like  a  smoke-coloured  albatross — or  the 
novelist  as  they  coerce  the  day-dreamer,  who  cannot  even 
think  of  the  things  he  would  do  with  money  without  fixing 
upon  the  sum.  If  he  does  not,  and  imagines  himself  a 
second  Fortunatus  or  de  Leon  who  can  create  wealth 
at  will,  he  soon  finds  that  his  reverie  is  tiresome.  No  one, 
we  think,  not  even  Swedenborg,  who  had  probably  the  great 
advantage  of  semi-lunacy,  has  ever  travelled  in  fancy  beyond 
our  universe,  which  is,  some  astronomers  suggest,  a  con¬ 
temptibly  little  one ;  or  has  imagined  a  world  in  which  the 
conditions  are  not  variations  upon  those  observable  in  this 
remote  little  planet.  No  one,  for  instance — we  offer  the 
suggestion  with  meekness  to  Mr.  Wells,  who  in  his  new  novel 
seems  about  to  use  a  power  like  that  of  the  loadstone,  which 
overcomes  or  screens  off  gravitation — has  expanded  the  fine 
idea  of  Homer,  and  described  a  hero  who,  by  living  the  life  of 
a  Sunyasee,  has  developed  volition  of  such  intensity  that  it 
enables  him  at  once  to  annihilate  distance  as  the  gods  of  the 
Iliad  do,  and  to  project  his  body  through  the  awful  inter¬ 


stellar  spaces  just  as  light,  and  possibly  sound,  are  projected 
without  injury  or  ascertainable  waning.  Nor  has  any  one  that 
we  know  of — though  that  may  be  an  error  from  too  limited 
reading — imagined  a  world  in  which  physical  conditions  were 
subject  to  the  thoughts  of  conscious  beings,  and  war  and 
peace  were  perpetually  generated  by  such  thoughts — one’s 
house,  for  example,  melting  like  a  bubble  at  an .  enemy’s  will 
— and  all  law  had  for  its  object  the  severe  regulation  of 
thought,  which  otherwise  might  be  too  destructive.  Conceive, 
for  example,  Nietzsche  in  such  a  world,  and  how  from  child¬ 
hood  upwards  he  would  have  had  to  be  spanked  and  whipped, 
and  finally  put  to  death  as  too  inconvenient.  The  conception,  we 
fear,  would  be  too  difficult  to  manage,  but  still  it  would  be 
outside  known  conditions,  and  not  a  mere  recombination  of 
them,  and  might,  therefore,  be  useful  to  some  dreamer  with 
a  greater  facility  of  imagination  than  the  present  writer 
possesses. 

As  regards  time  the  limits  of  fancy  are  even  stricter  than 
those  which  make  of  distance  such  an  obstacle  to  the  law- 
defying  mind.  So  far  as  we  can  remember,  no  device  has  been 
suggested  for  annihilating  time  except  sleep,  which  only  seems 
to  do  it,  man  growing  older  in  his  sleeping  as  much  as  in  his 
waking  hours.  An  arrest  of  the  action  of  time  has  of  course 
often  been  imagined,  as  in  instances  so  well  known  as  those  of 
the  Wandering  Jew,  or  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  curiously  imperfect  or 
lazily  worked-out  conception  of  the  Warlock  Lord;  but  the 
actual  melting  away  of  time  itself  has  never  been  asserted  by 
poet  or  dreamer.  We  are  not  sure,  indeed,  that  the  thought  is 
not  beyond  the  compass  of  the  imagination,  which  is  strangely 
perplexed,  almost  frightened,  by  its  consciousness  of  the 
reality  of  time.  We  can  all  think  of  eternity  forwards — it  is 
only  like  thinking  of  a  motor  which  in  exerting  itself  for  ever 
renews  its  own  power — but  the  most  earnest  believer  among 
us  fails  to  conceive  of  the  Being  without  beginning.  De 
Quincey,  in  that  marvellous  dissertation  on  Lord  Rosse’s 
telescope  —  he  who  has  not  read  it  fails  to  recognise 
the  full  majesty  of  expression  that  lurks  unused  in  the 
English  language — wisely  made  of  this  idea  of  being  with¬ 
out  beginning  the  climax  -  mystery  of  the  universe  ;  but 
even  to  him  it  can  only  have  been  an  idea  expressible  in  words 
but  incapable  of  realisation  in  thought.  (There  are  such  ideas, 
O  realist,  or  how  did  you  come  by  the  word  “nothing”?) 
And  yet  we  all  know  that  time,  which  seems  so  concrete,  is  all 
the  while  unreal,  or  how  could  years  unroll  themselves,  and 
protracted  adventures  be  gone  through  in  five  minutes’  sleep  ? 
The  writer  declares,  and  but  that  the  story  would  take  too 
long  in  telling  could  prove  on  evidence  other  than  his  own, 
that  he  once  read  carefully  an  imaginary  proof  of  a  paper 
equal  to  a  page  of  this  journal  in  the  space  of  time  occupied 
by  the  falling  of  a  proof  from  his  hand  and  slowly  picking 
it  up  again,  during  which  time  it  is  a  certainty  either  that  he 
slept,  or — which  is  inconceivable — that  his  mind  had  devised 
and  remembered  all  the  words  of  a  long  proof,  which  words 
never  had  any  existence.  Poets  and  novelists  alike  accept 
time  as  we  know  it,  with  the  funny  exception  that  the  latter 
usually  forget  the  intervention  of  Sundays. 

There  is  almost  the  same  failure,  though  it  is  not  quite  so 
complete,  in  the  novelist's  use  of  supernatural  or  semi-super¬ 
natural  beings.  One  would  suppose  that  the  idea  of  the  hero 
who  was  half  divine  which  was  so  familiar  to  the  Greek,  or  of 
the  Troll  who  was  half  diabolic  which  was  so  familiar  to  the 
Scandinavian — he  probably  got  it  from  his  contact  with 
the  Lapps,  whom  he  still  believes  make  the  best  wizards 
-—would  greatly  attract  writers  weary  of  ordinary  men 
and  their  vulgar  passions ;  but  it  has  seldom  been 
used,  and  still  more  seldom  wisely.  Lord  Lytton  probably 
used  it  best,  though  it  is  now  unpopular  to  say  so,  for 
though  he  muddled  Margrave  in  the  “  Strange  Story,”  having, 
we  fancy,  two  incompatible  ideas  of  his  subject's  nature, 
“Zanoni”  still  stands  out  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has 
read  that  remarkable  novel  as  a  perfectly  separate  and  ideal 
figure.  (It  is  curious  to  note  how  complete  a  failure  Meijnour 
is,  who  is  intended  to  be  Zanoni's  complement.)  William 
Howitt,  in  that  utterly  forgotten  book  “  Pantika,”  which  some 
one  should  republish,  for  it  would  attract  this  jaded  genera¬ 
tion,  made  a  similar  effort ;  but  his  sons  of  the  angels  by  the 
daughters  of  man  are,  except  as  regards  their  physical  beauty 
and  valour,  rather  a  tame  lot.  They  ought  to  have  inherited 
something  of  their  fathers’  minds ;  but  then  William  Howitt, 
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who  was  an  inferior  man  with  a  thin  ray  of  genius  flickering 
in  his  brain,  had  not  got  it  to  give  them.  Perhaps  no  one 
has,  for  certainly  Southey,  who  tried  the  experiment  so  often, 
had  it  not.  He  once  approached  success,  for  Maimuna,  who 
is  demon  yet  woman,  who  uses  her  poetic  power  as  her  instru¬ 
ment  of  magic,  and  is  baffled  in  her  evil  design  by  possess¬ 
ing  alone  among  her  sisterhood  a  conscience,  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  original  figure,  who  might  have  been  developed 
into  something  great;  but  Thalaba  is  only  a  good  young 
officer  with  a  Calvinistic  mind,  and  the  Glendoveer  is  an 
energetic  curate  who  can  fly.  Kehama,  it  is  true,  is  rather  a 
striking  devil,  and  had  what  devils  so  seldom  have,  an  adequate 
motive  for  his  devilry, — namely,  to  wring  from  Fate,  which  is 
above  all  gods,  the  sovereignty  of  the  universe.  But  Southey 
when  he  wrote  “The  Curse  of  Kehama”  had  immersed  his 
mind  in  the  Hindoo  confusion  between  multiplication  and 
mystery,  magnitude  and  majesty,  till  true  poeti-y  went  out  of 
him.  Still,  there  must  be  an  unworked  field  in  the  super¬ 
natural,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  certain  amidst  the  perplexi¬ 
ties  in  which  thought  lands  us,  it  is  that,  granted  a  Creator,  man 
cannot  be  the  highest  sentient  being  whom  He  has  created ; 
and  to  depict  the  motives  and  ideas  of  beings  well  raised 
above  ourselves  must  be  a  grand  exercise  of  imagination. 
Are  we  asking  too  much  of  literature  ?  Well,  perhaps  so,  for 
Milton  failed,  and  so  did  a  greater  than  Milton,  the  greatest 
poet-philosopher  Asia  has  produced.  There  is  but  one  blot 
upon  the  work  of  the  Arab  Ayoub,  whom  we  vulgarise  into 
Job,  and  the  blot  occurs  when  he  introduces  supernatural 
machinery.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  who  wrote  the 
thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Job  wrote  also  the  first. 


SHOULD  HISTORY  BE  ALSO  LITERATURE  ? 

T  is  a  century  since  Macaulay  was  born,  and  nearly  forty 
years  since  he  died.  Sir  Richard  Jebb’s  estimate,  so 
eloquent  and  yet  disci-iminating,  so  warm  in  feeling  and  yet 
critical  in  power,  is  therefore  quite  a  propos.  With  that  estimate 
in  the  main  we  are  inclined  to  agree.  Macaulay’s  character  is 
easy  to  read,  and  Ms  intellect,  though  powerful,  was  by  no  means 
subtle.  His  merits  have  been  discussed  over  and  over  again. 
Mr.  J.  Cotter  Morison  said  with  much  skill,  but  also  perhaps 
with  a  little  ill-nature,  what  was  to  be  said  against  Macaulay ; 
while  such  writers  as  Carlyle  and  Emerson  have  hinted  that 
his  philosophy  of  life  did  not  suit  them.  Taine  has  done 
justice  to  Ms  style  and  historical  learning;  Freeman,  though 
of  a  somewhat  different  historical  school,  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  Macaulay.  Of  the  man  as 
distinct  from  the  writer,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  drawn  a 
truthful  and  attractive  portrait  in  one  of  the  best  biographies 
in  the  language.  On  all  these  points  there  is  nothing  more  to 
say.  What  Sir  Richard  Jebb’s  excellent  lecture  does  suggest 
may  be  resolved  into  two  questions. 

First,  was  Macaulay  justified  in  writing  what  has  been 
called  a  great  Whig  pamphlet  under  the  guise  of  a  history  ? 
The  phenomenon  is  not  by  any  means  unique.  Grote,  it  has 
been  said,  produced  the  most  gigantic  party  pamphlet  on 
record,  one  long  glorification  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 
Louis  Blanc  gave  the  world  a  history  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  is  largely  an  apologia  for  the  doctrines  of 
Rousseau.  Burnet  wrote,  like  Macaulay,  a  Whig  account  of 
the  Revolution,  while  Mitford  produced  a  now  forgotten  Tory 
history  of  Greece.  The  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  the 
modern  world.  Tacitus  wrote  his  history,  we  might  almost 
say,  for  the  express  pui-pose  of  impeacMng  Roman  Imperialism. 
We  do  not  believe  in  whitewashing  the  early  Emperors  as 
some  contemporary  writers  have  done ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
Tacitus  had  his  point  of  view,  and  that  his  pen  was  directed  by 
personal  and  political  feeling  in  those  wonderful,  mordant 
studies  of  the  Empire.  We  might  cite  many  other  instances 
of  what  may  be  called  personal  views  of  great  historic  periods, 
such  as  those  of  Thiers,  Fronde,  Carlyle.  But  what  is  clear  is 
that  some  of  the  most  powerful  historic  works  ever  produced 
are  characterised  by  this  note — the  author  is,  that  is  to  say, 
no  chronicler,  no  judge  summing  up — he  has  written  out  of 
his  own  heart.  Macaulay,  therefore,  if  he  errs,  errs  in  good 
company. 

But  does  he  err?  Can  lnstory  be  written  by  a  cold, 
entirely  even,  impartial  mind  ?  Could  we  have  had  a 
real  glimpse  into  the  Athens  of  Pericles  without  the  glow¬ 
ing  eulogy  of  the  brilliant  life  of  the  Athenians  which 


Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pericles?  Could 
we  know,  as  we  do,  the  real  Rome  of  the  earlier 
Empire  were  it  not  for  the  exaggerated  truths  of  Tacitus, 
we  might  add,  of  Juvenal  ?  Does  not  the  zeal  of  Thiers 
enable  us  to  understand  better  how  it  was  that  Napoleon 
attained  his  domination  over  France?  From  one  point  of 
view  we  think  Froude's  account  of  the  Tudors  the  grossest 
piece  of  inaccuracy ;  but  while  there  is  much  that  is  wrong, 
what  insight  there  is  !  How  it  explains  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  England  of  that  age !  The  strictly  impartial  and 
entirely  judicial  writer  would  see  that  there  was  a  Spanish 
side  even  to  the  story  of  the  Netherlands  revolt;  but  would 
he  enable  us  to  pierce  into  the  heart  of  that  great  episode  as 
Motley  in  his  brilliant  pictures  animated  by  intensest  sym¬ 
pathy  has  done  ?  Mr.  Morley  has  shown  that  Carlyle’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  Cromwell  must  not  be  accepted  whole ;  but,  after  all, 
it  is  to  Carlyle  that  we  owe  our  first  gleam  of  insight 
into  the  essential  truth  of  Cromwell’s  character  and  ideas. 
In  a  word,  we  suggest,  in  opposition,  it  may  be,  to  the 
historical  school  now  in  the  ascendant,  that  liistorical  truth 
is  not  a  mere  question  of  correct  narrative,  fortified 
by  appalling  notes  referring  us  to  original  authorities.  We 
do  not  wish  by  any  means  to  disparage  the  excellent  work 
done  in  the  domain  of  original  research  during  the  past 
generation.  Many  obscure  problems  have  been  solved,  much 
light  has  been  tin-own  on  dark  corners  of  Mstory.  Many 
historical  periods  have  been  rewritten, — that  with  wMch 
Macaulay  deals,  among  others.  But  has  history  as  a  veritable 
revelation  of  the  growth  of  society  and  institutions  been  aided 
in  any  proportion  to  the  labour  expended  ?  The  treatment  of 
a  great  historic  period  by  a  sympathetic  mind  may  furnish 
the  critic  with  a  few  errors  to  correct,  a  few  judgments  to 
modify,  but  it  gives  to  the  reader  an  intelligent  presentation 
of  the  past  while  it  enables  him  to  live  in  it  over  again,  to 
understand  as  he  never  did  before  its  problems,  and  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  it  has  affected  our  life  of  to-day.  The  powerful  and 
sympathetic  point  of  view,  in  short,  may  contain  deeper  truth 
than  the  history  informed  by  strict  accuracy. 

The  second  point  suggested  by  Macaulay  is  whether  he  was 
right  in  conceiving  that  history  should  be  written  in  a  good 
literary  style.  How  he  altered,  revised,  polished,  might  not 
be  inferred  from  Ms  easy  style;  but  it  is  manifest  to  the 
observer  of  his  manuscript  as  contained  in  the  British 
Museum.  Our  contemporary  writers  on  the  whole  do  not 
seem  to  think  that  the  writing  of  history  is  or  ought  in  any 
way  to  be  a  part  of  literature,  or  to  be  informed  with  the 
literary  spirit.  We  have  been  so  dominated  by  German 
methods  that  we  have  forgotten  that  great  historical  works 
existed  before  the  German  mind  began  its  historical  inquiries. 
In  the  ancient  world  the  “Dryasdust”  view  was  certainly 
not  held.  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  were 
all  writers  of  literary  power  and  charm,  as  also  in  Rome  were 
Livy,  Caesar,  and  Tacitus.  In  the  modern  world  consider  the 
extraordinary  literary  grace  of  such  a  work  as  Yoltaire’s 
“  Charles  XII.”  Guicciardim  we  throw  to  the  literary  lions,  but 
one  feels  the  literary  power  of  Maeliiavelli  and  the  singular 
charm  of  Yillani’s  Chromcles.  The  majesty  of  Gibbon’s  form 
is  not  only  appropriate  to,  but  is  an  essential  part  of,  Ms  theme. 
Michelet  has  not  only  knowledge  and  insight,  but  he  expresses 
himself  so  that  one  reads  him  with  pleasure.  We  must  say 
that  we  see  no  particular  virtue  in  a  learned  work  of  crabbed 
style  crowded  with  footnotes.  In  the  great  world  of  history 
there  are  doubtless  many  mansions.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
“Dryasdust”  has  his  place,  and  we  know  what  excellent  work 
has  been  done  by  him.  But  his  work  is  or  should  be  for 
scholars,  for  the  higher  students  in  our  Universities,  not  for 
the  pirblie.  To  the  latter  the  historian  should,  like  Macaulay, 
speak  not  only  from,  his  heart,  but  with  the  finest  literary 
grace  he  can  command.  His  work,  on  one  side  a  science,  is 
also  an  art,  and  he  must  never  forget  it.  Without  “  word- 
painting,”  or  “  fine  writing,”  or  romantic  effects  (wMch  are 
abhorrent),  let  him  yet  remember  that  a  historian  must  at 
least  learn  the  art  of  narrative.  Whatever  Macaulay’s 
failings,  he  did  not  fail  there. 


HEALTH  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 
EMBERS  of  the  C.I.Y.  who  did  not  suffer  by  the 
change  from  town  life  to  the  open  air  and  hardships 
of  the  campaign  complain  that  the  return  to  London  has 
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already  reduced  the  sense  of  physical  vigour  acquired  by  the 
most  comfortless  country  life  in  the  world.  As  London  is  the 
heal  thiest  of  all  cities  as  well  as  the  largest,  the  cause  must 
he  sought  in  some  general  conditions  which  make  for  health 
in  a  greater  degree  outside  urban  areas.  The  life  tables  and 
statistics  last  published  by  the  Registrar- General  are  so 
enormously  in  favour  of  the  country  as  against  the  towns 
that  the  depopulation  of  the  former  might  seem  evidence  to 
some  future  historian  that  life  for  its  own  sake  was  under¬ 
valued  in  the  Victorian  era. 

The  most  healthy  occupations  and  the  most  healthy  areas 
are  shown  in  the  returns.  In  both  the  country  is  first,  and 
the  other  parts  of  England  not  exactly  “  nowhere,”  but  very 
far  behind.  As  a  national  industry,  agriculture  employs  more 
labour  than  any  other.  Consequently  the  returns  are  excep¬ 
tionally  trustworthy.  There  is  no  room  for  accidental  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  percentages.  More  than  a  million  men  over 
fifteen  years  of  age  are  employed  as  farmers,  labourers, 
graziers,  and  gardeners  in  agricultural  districts.  These  men 
spend  more  time  in  the  open  air  than  any  class  in  England, 
except,  perhaps,  the  fishermen.  They  ai’e  the  product  of  the 
country  life,  and  the  heirs  of  the  constitutions  so  developed. 
Their  death-rate  is  low  at  all  ages.  Erom  fifteen  till  fifty-five 
it  is,  on  an  average,  35  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  all  the  other 
male  workers  of  Great  Britain,  and  lower  than  that  of  all 
other  workers  in  the  country  districts, — than  shopkeepers,  for 
example,  or  the  smiths  or  wheelwrights.  Banners  and  cattle 
owners  have  a  lower  death-rate  than  that  of  the  clergy, 
the  gardeners  and  nurserymen  come  next,  and  the  entire  class 
of  farm  labourers  follows.  If  the  cause  of  this  is  sought 
“  medically,”  it  will  be  found  in  the  freedom  of  the  country¬ 
men  from  induced  diseases  and  from  consumption.  Their 
partial  exemption  from  both  must  be  largely  credited  to  the 
country  life  and  to  the  open  air.  Drink  and  consumption 
are  the  great  destroyers  in  the  towns.  In  the  country  the 
deaths  due  to  intemperance  are  few  throughout  the  whole 
agricultural  class.  The  open-air  life  tires  the  body, 
but  does  not  exhaust  the  nerves;  and  the  place  of  stimu¬ 
lants  is  largely  taken  by  sleep.  Sunlight  kills  the 
bacillus  of  tubercle.  Half-an-hour’s  exposure  destroys  it, 
and  a  population  whose  life  is  spent  in  the  open  air  to  some 
extent  disinfects  itself  as  it  earns  its  daily  bread.  Game- 
keepers,  who  are  out  not  only  by  day,  but  by  night,  longer 
even  than  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  earn  a  higher  wage, 
do  not  appear  in  the  returns.  But  we  believe  them  to  be  the 
longest  lived  even  of  countrymen,  while  gunsmiths,  curiously 
enough,  have  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality  at  all  ages  of  the 
main  working  period  of  life. 

The  selected  healthy  districts  are  entirely  rural,  or  around 
small  country  towns.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty -three  specially  healthy  districts  only  two  are  in  Lancashire, 
and  those  two  are  in  the  wild  country  round  Gai-stang,  where  red- 
deer  are  now  being  let  loose  on  the  fells,  and  Lunesdale.  Happi¬ 
ness  and  health  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  inseparable.  We 
hear  much  of  the  chronic  discontent  and  dulness  which  force 
the  rural  population  into  the  towns,  and  might  reasonably 
assume  that  those  who  remain  behind  fell  a  prey  to  dejection 
and  acquired  a  predisposition  to  disease.  But  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  infant  mortality  in  the  country 
is  lower  than  in  towns,  the  figures  show  that  the 
health  of  the  adolescent  and  adult  is  vigorous  and  enduring. 

The  physical  factors  of  health  are  so  all-pervading  in  the 
country  that  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the  difference  did 
not  occur  to  those  “  in  cities  pent  ”  earlier  than  it  did.  There 
is  very  little  reference  in  books  to  this  form  of  satisfaction 
before  the  Victorian  era,  though  the  absence  of  complexity  in 
country  life  and  its  moral  aspect  were  part  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  essayists.  It  is  quite  possible  that  even  now  the 
classes  who  work  with  their  hands  do  not  share  the  wish  for 
an  open-air  life,  and  feel  more  “  alive  ”  when  in  town. 
Some  emigrants  come  back  again,  protesting  that  they 
cannot  live  on  air  “all  of  which  has  been  used  by 
some  one  else.”  But  the  majority  who  move  to  the  cities 
stay  there,  and  do  not  complain.  Being  mostly  occu¬ 
pied  in  bodily  labour,  they  are  probably  exempt  from  the 
loss  of  tone  which  affects  the  commercial  and  professional 
class.  This  is  the  general  complaint  of  nearly  all  seden¬ 
tary  citizens.  They  are  not  ill  in  town,  and  take  a  keen 
interest  and  enjoyment  in  the  more  or  less  strenuous  life. 


They  do  not  mind  the  “  pace,”  in  moderation,  but  feel 
the  better  for  living  under  fairly  high  pressure,  without 
which  they  are  apt  to  be  bored  and  suffer  from  lassitude. 
But  the  universal  complaint  is  that  they  never  feel  brisk  or 
“  above  themselves.”  The  actual  joy  of  life  never  comes  to 
them  from  within.  All  their  moments  of  satisfaction  or 
triumphs  are  from  without,  bringing  mental,  not  physical, 
exhilaration  in  their  train.  Habits  and  hours  being  what 
they  are,  and  not  likely  to  be  modified  in  the  complex 
machinery  of  a  town,  where  an  alteration  of  the  time  of 
beginning  business  or  of  taking  Breakfast,  or  a  general 
resolve  to  take  mid-day  exercise,  would  mean  the  disorgani¬ 
sation  and  revision  of  the  time-tables  of  twenty  railway 
companies  and  twenty  thousand  places  of  business,  it  is 
useless  to  speculate  whether  the  surplus  health  which  the 
country  engenders  could  be  acquired  by  more  exercise  and 
early  rising  in  London  or  Liverpool.  But  in  the  former  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  the  actual  quality  of  the  air  is 
inferior.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  several  vertical  miles 
of  life -sustaining  atmosphere  in  more  or  less  constant  move¬ 
ment  can  be  used  up  over  an  area  like  that  of  inner  London, 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  long  calms  of  mild  weather  the 
Londoners  suffer  from  “  slackness  ”  in  a  far  greater  measure 
than  country  people  are  known  to  do,  even  when  engaged  in 
sedentary  work,  and  that  there  is  a  universal  complaint  that 
sleep  does  not  refresh.  The  same  people  will,  after  a  short 
journey  into  the  country,  sleep  through  the  night  without 
a  break,  and  awake  with  a  sense  of  vigour  and  fresh¬ 
ness  to  which  they  have  been  strangers  for  months.  The 
reason  is  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  impurities, 
being  heavier  than  the  air,  sink  down  on  to  the  ground-level 
where  the  London  millions  crowd  and  breathe  it,  just  as  the 
same  destroying  gas  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  a  brewer’s  vat. 
Animals  fresh  from  the  country  actually  die  from  the  bad 
air.  At  one  of  the  fat  stock  shows  befoi’e  last  Christmas,  in  a 
period  of  calm  and  heavy  fog,  numbers  of  the  over -fed 
animals  were  killed  “by  the  fog”  as  it  was  thought,  but 
more  probably  by  the  foulness  of  the  air  they  breathed. 
It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  benefits  of  the  fresh-air 
cure  from  those  derived  from  the  exercise  which  is  part  of 
the  natural  suggestion  of  the  country  life.  But  many  of 
those  who  have  just  returned  from  South  Africa  say  that  in 
parts  of  the  campaign,  when  food  and  drink  were  so  scarce 
that  they  starved  all  day  and  made  the  poorest  of  bad 
meals  at  night,  the  exhilaration  caused  by  the  splendid  air, 
taken  “neat”  as  they  slept  out  on  the  veldt,  was  such 
that  though  they  were  wakened  every  morning  before 
dawn  by  the  freezing  cold,  they  often  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  sleep  when  they  turned  in,  but  kept  awake  “  telling  stories  ” 
in  sheer  lightness  and  vivacity  of  spirit  as  they  lay  under  the 
stars.  If  the  open  air  of  South  Africa  did  this  for  the  ill-fed, 
overworked  troops,  steady  outdoor  life  supplemented  by 
adequate  indoor  comfort  in  England  cannot  fail  to  produce 
something  of  the  same  exhilaration.  People  who  in  London 
regard  the  phrase  “enjoying  the  fresh  air”  as  another  name 
for  catching  cold,  and  do  not  take  exercise  even  in  the  country, 
are  sensible  of  the  energy  and  enjoy  the  benefits  which  air 
plus  exercise  confer  on  more  robust  subjects.  Genuine  early 
rising,  which  means  being  up  and  about  by  daybreak,  is  never 
likely  to  be  popular  even  in  the  country.  The  climate  does 
not  prompt  it.  But  there  are  thousands  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  living  in  the  country  whose  surplus  of  physical  energy, 
due  entirely  to  the  country  life  and  habits,  keeps  them  actively 
engaged  in  the  open  air  from  7  a.m.  till  dinner  or  darkness 
closes  the  day.  To  such  every  action  of  life  gains  an  added 
zest.  The  brain  is  not  less,  but  more,  sensitive  to  enjoyment, 
especially  of  the  objective  kind.  High  spirits  are  to  temporary 
visitors  the  first  and  most  obvious  result  of  change  to  country 
air.  If  the  stay  be  prolonged,  they  merge  into  a  general  rise  of 
level  in  all  forms  of  bodily  energy.  The  senses  quicken  to  all  the 
moods  of  natural  beauty,  whether  in  tears  or  smiles;  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  appreciation  of  the  broader  and  simpler  satisfactions 
of  life,  and  a  healthy  blunting  of  nervous  or  morbid  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  small  evils,  follow.  A  higher  standard  of  normal  health 
could  have  no  better  foundations  than  such  a  life.  It  is  one  not 
lightly  disturbed,  but  more  blessed  in  its  exemption  from  the 
common  and  lighter  troubles  of  mind  and  body  than  equipped 
to  resist  the  greater.  A  shattering  blow  to  mental  serenity 
may  develop  consequences  fatal  to  health  in  the  country  life, 
because,  though  it  has  many  occupations,  it  has  few  distrac- 
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tions.  As  against  the  more  severe  mental  shocks  ■which 
shorten  life,  the  town  life  is  both  a  protection  and  an  anodyne- 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


“  HOOLIGANISM.” 

[To  toe  Editor  or  the  “  spectator."] 

Sir, — The  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s’  inquiry  in  the  Spectator  of 
November  10th  is  trenchant  and  good.  But  if  it  be  earned 
out  it  will  simply  show  how  many  boys  escape  school 
altogether,  or  if  they  do  attend,  do  so  intermittently  and 
when  they  like.  But  what  of  deeper  considerations?  Is 
“  Hooliganism  ”  altogether  bad  ?  “  It  is  always  better,”  says 
a  living  novelist,  “  to  get  the  full  flavour  out  of  anything, — 
even  in  cases  where  the  flavour  may  be  somewhat  bitter.”  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  feel  more  pity  for  the  people  who  have  waited  on 
the  bank  and  caught  cold  in  their  hearts  and  souls  through 
standing  still  too  long,  than  with  those  who  have  been 
bruised  and  buffeted  by  the  full  force  of  the  stream.  At 
any  rate,  the  latter  have  lived,  and  the  former  have  only  existed. 
The  “  Hooligan  ”  is  at  least  alive ;  and  that  in  places,  and 
under  circumstances,  where  many  less  strenuous  souls  ai-e 
smitten  with  apathy  and  laziness  and  despair.  Surely  he  is 
higher  in  the  social  scale  than  the  countless  “  Weary 
Williams”  and  “Tired  Tims”  who  infest  our  Metropolis? 
You  may  tin-eaten  to  flog  his  liveliness  (misplaced  often,  I 
admit)  out  of  him,  but  does  the  threat  speak  specially  well  for 
yourself  and  your  capacity  of  educating  and  governing  ?  And 
is  it  not  all  a  matter  of  class  distinction  ?  With  the  better 
classes,  it  is  all  “  youthful  indiscretion  ”  to  be  condoned  and 
outgrown.  There  was  once  at  Cambridge  a  Prince 
(not  of  English  Royal  blood)  who  used  to  throw  his 
dinner-plates  out  of  his  windows  at  passing  people ;  it 
cost  him  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  time  for  this  amuse¬ 
ment,  besides  compensation  to  the  living  targets.  But 
he  is  now  all  that  he  should  be.  There  was  once  at 
Oxford  a  Lord  who  did  things  too  purely  “  Hooligan  ”  to  tell 
of ;  he  was  “  sent  down  ” ;  but  he  now  holds  high  office  and  respect 
under  the  Crown.  But  for  the  poor  there  is  no  condonation, 
and  apparently  but  little  reasonable  consideration.  My  con¬ 
tention,  Sir,  is  this."  Reform  the  “Hooligan”  if  you  can; 
give  him  education,  clubs,  or  any  other  means  of  grace ;  but 
do  not,  from  your  false  pinnacle  of  pride,  altogether  condemn 
him  or  try  to  think  he  is  of  different  clay  from  yourself.  In 
his  place  and  with  his  drawbacks,  what  would  you  be  ? — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  A.  Osborne  Jay. 

Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  Shoreditch,  E. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Mr.  Bradley  tells  us  of  the  remarkable  success  of 
educational  workshops  in  Sweden  in  enabling  and  inducing 
boys  to  live  healthy  and  useful  lives.  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to 
point  out  that  England  supplies  absolutely  convincing  evidence 
that  the  supply  of  “  Hooligans  ”  could  be  almost  completely 
stopped  if  English  Governments[would  apply  common-sense  to 
our  system  of  education.  You  have  allowed  me  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wretched  physical  and  moral  condition  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  large  towns,  and  especially 
of  Manchester,  where  in  certain  districts  “  Hooligans  ” — called 
there  “  Scuttlers  ” — abound,  and  the  average  physique  is  so 
poor  that  of  eleven  thousand  men  who  wished  to  enlist  last 
year  eight  thousand  were  rejected  on  account  of  physical 
defects.  "Well,  in  that  town,  which  is  doing  so  much  to  ruin 
our  English  race,  the  Ardwick  Industrial  School  receives  a 
large  number  of  the  boys  who  of  all  Manchester  boys  have, 
but  for  the  school,  the  greatest  chance  of  becoming  stunted 
“  Hooligans,”  and,  later  in  life,  confirmed  criminals, — boys 
found  in  brothels  or  in  the  company  of  thieves,  and  boys 
whom,  but  for  the  existence  of  industrial  schools,  Magistrates 
would  have  to  send  to  prison.  These  boys  the  school 
feeds  simply  but  abundantly;  it  gives  them  military 
drill  and  much  carefully  chosen  gymnastic  training ;  it  gives 
them  sensible  religious  instruction,  and  brings  them  under 
the  influence  of  the  churches  of  which  their  parents  are,  or 
are  supposed  to  be,  members  ;  it  teaches  them  to  read,  write, 
and  do  sums ;  and  it  trains  them  to  do  carpentering,  shoe- 
making,  to.bake,  and  to  do  several  other  kinds  of  industrial 
work.  ..Under  this  widely  chosen  system  of  training. '  which 


includes  instruction  in  the  production  of  excellent  military- " 
music,  the  boys  thrive  in  body,  heart,  and  mind,  and  in  spite'  • 
of  the  bad  influence  of  their  early  surroundings  more  than  • 
ninety  per  cent,  of  them  turn  out  well.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  if  our  elementary  schools,  Board  and  denomina¬ 
tional,  were  managed  by  men  knowing  as  much  about  the 
proper  objects  of  education  as  do  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Ardwick  Industrial  School,  there  would  be  a  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  our  criminals  and  paupers.  The 
condition  of  our  Army  is  a  striking  proof  of  Parliament’s 
willingness  to  tolerate  dangerous  inefficiency,  but  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  educational  system  i3  a  still  more  striking 
example  of  the  results  of  Governmental  inefficiency,  and  isi 
in  its  turn,  a  most  fruitful  cause  of  inefficiency  in  all  parts  of 
the  national  life. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  T.  C.  Horsfall. 

Aix-les -Bains. 

[We  have  also  received  very  interesting  letters  on  this  - 
subject  from  Mr.  F.  Scott  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Simpson,  showing ' 
the  good  work  done  in  Manchester  by  the  formation  of  lads’  " 
clubs  and  the  exertions  of  the  Open  Spaces  Committee  in  pro¬ 
viding  means  of  open-air  recreation.  Accepting  Mr.  Eck’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  “  Hooliganism”  as  “  animal  spirits  misdirected,”  they 
show  the  notable  results  obtained  by  the  effort  to  institute  a 
counter-attraction  to  the  life  of  the  streets,  and  by  means  of 
gymnasiums  and  football  and  boating  clubs  to  form  some  sort 
of  esprit  de  corps  among  boys  who,  if  left  alone,  become '  a : 
danger  to  the  public  peace.  A  small  subscription  is  exacted, - 
and  contributions  to  the  penny  bank  are  expended  on  clothing, 
or  if  they  reach  the  sum  of  8s.  6d.  they  entitle  the  subscriber 
to  eight  days  under  canvas  on  the  Welsh  coast  at  Whitsun*  • 
tide.  The  Rev.  Bernard  Wilson,  of  the  Oxford  House,  has  also 
written  to  us  describing  similar  institutions  in  Bethnal  Green, 
and  appealing  to  those  interested  in  the  work  to  help  in  the 
completion  of  the  fund  to  purchase  the  property  on  which  the 
gymnasium  and  baths  are  situated.  The  Oxford  House  clubs-  - 
contain  at  the  present  moment  about  eleven  hundred  men 
and  boys.  We  may  notice  finally  the  admirable  work  which 
is  done  by  the  various  semi-official  boys’  cadet  companies  in 
London,  which  supply  the  basis  of  military  training  and  give 
boys  in  the  most  awkward  stage  of  life  some  ambition  and 
self-respect.  The  animal  spirits  are  there,  and  we  should’ be 
thankful  for  them ;  it  is  our  business  to  see  that  they  are- 
directed  to  the  proper  channels.  We  regret  that  we  can  print 
no  more  letters  on  this  subject. — Er>.  Spectator.'] 


HELL  RATHER  THAN  ANNIHILATION  ? 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  interesting  remarks  in  the  Spectator  of  Novem¬ 
ber  10th  about  Huxley’s  preference  of  hell  (in  moderation)  to 
utter  extinction  very  forcibly  bring  out  how  much  we  still' 
seem  to  have  to  learn  concerning  men’s  real  feelings  towards 
the  prospect  of  a  future  life.  For,  psychologically,  of.  course, 
such  a  sentiment  appears  at  first  sight  a  complete  paradox. 
Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  Huxley's  case  it  was  entirely 
genuine,  and  that  an  appreciable  number  of  persons  actually 
entertain  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  think,  judging  by 
what  one  hears,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons 
do  not  want  to  go  on  living,  and  even  have  a  strong  emotional  - 
horror  of  the  prospect  of  a  future  life.  They  would; 
consequently,  welcome  any  assurance  that  exempted  them  - 
from  this  doom.  This  variety  of  sentiment  appears  to  • - 
be  very  common  amopg  the  old  and  weary  and  unener- 
getic.  It  exists  quite  apart  from  religious  beliefs  and  .  - 
scientific  convictions,  and  often  indeed  runs  counter  to  them . 
Similarly,  a  large  proportion  of  sincere  Christians  regard  the 
prospect  of  “  heaven  ”  without  the  slightest  enthusiasm,  and  : 
even  with  secret  aversion.  I  suspect  that  what  the  generality-  - 
of  men  would  really  like  would  be  a  (somewhat  improved) 
continuation  of  their  earthly  existence.  It  would  be  very  •' 
interesting,  therefore,  to  determine  in  what  proportions  these 
various  sentiments  actually  occur  in  cultivated  persons-  of 
the  day,  and  such  an  inquiry  could  not  fail  to  throw  much  : 
light  on  the  emotional  foundations  of  belief  and  on  the 
strange  inefficaciousness  all  the  world  over  of  the  traditional 
doctrines  concerning  “  the  things  beyond  death.”  For  whatever  •  ■ 
these  doctrines  are,  the  actual  conduct  of  men  is  pretty  much  the 
same  everywhere,  and  pays  but  little  heed  to  any  eschatology.  ■ 
Can  the  reason  be  that  all  the  religions  have  failed  to  reach-  a 
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complete  understanding  of  Inman  feeling  on  the  subject,  and 
so  to  get  a,  real  grip  on  human  motives  ?  The  point  seems 
deserving  of  exact  investigation.  When,  recently,  a  statistical 
inquiry  into  men's  actual  sentiments  with  regard  to  a  future 
life,  was  suggested  as  an  appropriate  matter  for  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  to  undertake,  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick 
held,  I  believe,  that  such  inquiry  would  be  useless,  on  the 
ground  that  every  rational  being  must  prefer  heaven  to  anni¬ 
hilation,  and  annihilation  to  hell.  Huxley's  avowal  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  dispose  of  this  contention,  and  shows  that  either 
men  are  not  rational,  or  that  the  subtleties  and  profundities  of 
human  psychology  cannot  be  adequately  explored  by  the 
narrow  categories  of  an  abstract  logic. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  add  to  “  W.  W.’s  ”  parallel  to  Professor  Huxley's 
expressed  horror  of  annihilation  the  following  lines  from  my 
old  friend  Thomas  Cooper’s  not-yet-forgotten  poem,  the 
“Purgatory  of  Suicides”  ? — 

“  Oh  !  I  could  brook 

The  dungeon,  though  eterne! — the  Priests’  own  hell, 

Ay,  ora  thousand  hells,  in  thought,  unshook, 

Rather  than  Nothingness  !  and  yet  the  knell, 

I  fear,  is  near  that  sounds — To  consciousness  farewell !  ” 

(Book  III.,  stanza  24.) 

They  were  written  in  1843  in  Stafford  gaol.  But  in  1872  he 
wrote  (“Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  Written  by  Himself”)  with 
equal  intensity  and  sincerity :  “  I  have  no  doubt,  while  I  write 
this,,  that  I  shall  be  with  my  Saviour  in  heaven.  I  never 
harbour  the  fear  for  a  moment  that  I  shall  not  be  with 
Him  ”  (p.  397).— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Another  W.  W. 


RITUALISM  AND  PROSECUTION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir,— I  should  like  to  emphasise  one  or  two  of  your  argu¬ 
ments  (Spectator,  November  17th)  in  favour  of  supporting  the 
Archdeacons’  memorial.  First,  because  there  can  be  no 
finality  in  legislation,  which  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  growth 
of  sacred  knowledge.  The  Prayer-book  was  compiled  before 
the  age  of  Galileo,  Darwin,  Colenso,  Huxley,  and  Mr.  Kidd. 
All  legislative  changes  must  take  account  of  a  healthy 
expansion  in  the  governing  body.  The  Bishops  are  the  con¬ 
stitutional  judges  of  congregational  freedom,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  national  Synod.  The  Church  of  England 
should  master  the  thought  that,  to  preserve  her  catholicity, 
she  must  accept  the  decisions  of  the  four  Councils,  but  she  is 
at  liberty  to  reject  all  other  judgments  of  inferior  tribunals. 
The  one  she  must  accept,  the  others  she  may.  The  above  con¬ 
siderations  go  to  support  the  arguments  which  you  have 
urged  in  your  admirable  article.  You  use,  indeed,  the  dis¬ 
paraging  term  of  “  millinery.”  As  a  matter  of  private  taste, 
I  should  be  disposed  to  join  issue,  but  few,  I  suppose,  would 
make  it  penal  to  adopt  St.  John  the  Divine’s  Ritual,  found  in 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation. — I  am,  Sir,  &e., 

C.  H.  Brombt,  Bishop. 

All  Saints  Vicarage,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  "Spectator."] 

Sir,— In  your  leader  on  “  Ritualism  and  Prosecution  ” 
(November  17th)  you  say,  “The  question  whether  or  not  the 
Bishop  possesses  a  veto  under  the  Act  of  1840  .....  is  not 
perfectly  clear.”  Surely  this  is  a  mistake.  In  the  year  1879 
an  attempt  was  made  to  institute  proceedings  under  that  Act 
against  Canon  Carter  of  Clewer.  The  promoters  had 
previously  attempted  to  proceed  under  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  but  had  found  themselves  barred  by  the 
veto  of  the  Bishop.  Then  they  attempted  to  proceed  under 
the. Act  of  1840,  and  being  again  met  by  the  Bishop’s  veto, 
went  to  the  Queen’s  Bench  for  a  mandamus.  They  achieved 
a  temporary,  success ;  the  Court  granted  a  mandamus.  But 
upon  appeal,  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  ultimately  the  House 
of  Lords,  overruled  the  judgment  of  the  Queen’s  Bench; 
and  it  is  now  settled  that,  whether  proceedings  be  taken 
under  either  Act,  the  Bishop’s  discretion  is  equally  available. 
No  doubt  this  greatly  increases  the  Bishop’s  responsibility, 
but  it  is  a  responsibility  inherent  in  the  Episcopate.  If  the 
rumours  afloat  as  to  intended  proceedings  now  have  any 
foundation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  promotors  to  secure 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Bishop,  under  whichever  Act  they 
proceed.— I  am.  Sir,  &c.t  Archdeacon. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  appeal  to  your  well-known  fairness  with  regard 
to  some  expressions  in  your  article  on  “  Ritualism  and  Prose¬ 
cution  ”  ?  (1)  There  are  no  doubt  foolish  clergymen  as  well 
as  foolish  laymen,  but  is  the  epithet  a  fair  one  to  attach  to 
men  who  have  given  many  years  of  their  life  to  work  in  such 
parishes  as  those  now  threatened  with  prosecution?  They 
are  men  of  long  experience,  who  have  accepted  work  of  a 
most  difficult  kind, — who  have  faced  most  difficult  problems 
presented  by  such  work,  and  have  dealt  with  them  steadily, 
courageously,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  far  as  their  very  limited 
means  have  allowed,  successfully,  or  at  least  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  any  other  agency.  They  have  been  willing 
to  live  year  after  year  in  places  and  under  conditions 
in  which  no  other  laymen  of  their  education  and  social 
position,  except  doctors,  would  live.  They  know  their  people, 
and  are  loved  and  trusted  by  them.  You  may  no  doubt  take 
many  views  of  their  present  action,  but  is  it  fair  to  hold  them 
up  to  the  general  public,  who  know  nothing  of  their  character 
and  work,  as  “fools”?  (2)  We  are  being  continually  told  that 
we  are  exasperating  and  alienating  the  laity.  But  what  sort 
of  laity?  Lord  Portsmouth  and  the  comfortable  West  End 
laity,  or  the  costermongers,  dock  labourers,  clerks,  &c.,  among 
whom  the  three  clergymen  in  question  work  ?  How  many  of 
the  attempts  at  prosecution,  not  only  in  London,  but  else¬ 
where,  have  been  made  by  bona-fide  and  earnest  worshippers 
of  the  churches  attacked  ?  We  may  disagree  with  the  views 
and  the  line  taken  by  some  clergymen,  but  do  let  us  at  least 
be  just. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  G.  L, 


“  RELIGIO  LAICI.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  small  space  for  comment  on  Mr. 
Gainsford’s  letter  in  the  Spectator  of  November  17th?  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  further,  disliking  controversy.  By  wresting 
a  sentence  in  my  letter  of  November  10th  out  of  its  context, 
and  by  substituting  one  word  for  another,  he  has  certainly 
succeeded  in  making  it  meaningless, — fair  enough  perhaps  as 
sarcasm,  but  not  as  argument.  May  I  remind  him  that  my 
original  letter  was  only  occasioned  by  a  portion  of  your  article 
of  November  3rd,  the  text  of  which  was  that  the  laity,  as  a 
body,  have  lost  touch  of  the  truth  that  ethics  (or  conduct)  are 
based  upon  dogma  ?  This,  he  declares,  is  impossible.  But 
“right  conduct”  must  be  based  upon  something.  If  hot 
dogma,  is  it  utility  ?  I  presume  so ;  as  he  says  that  religion 
rests  on  dogma,  while  ethics  do  not,  and  ridicules  the  idea  of 
“  conduct  being  based  on  thoughts  which  cannot  be  rigidly 
defined.”  But  I  believe  that  vast  numbers  of  English  laymen 
would  wholly  repudiate  the  idea  of  utility  being  the 
source  of  right  conduct,  and  would  say  that  ethics  do 
not  rest  upon  dogma  indeed,  but  only  because  human 
language  is  inadequate  to  express  fully  the  contents  of 
religious  ideas,  widened  and  deepened  as  they  are  by  the 
sidelights  of  modern  science  and  modern  thought.  Christian 
conduct  is  still  based  upon  Christian  beliefs ;  but  men’s  grasp 
and  understanding  of  these  beliefs  grow  with  the  growth  of 
knowledge.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Gainsford’s  own  letter 
supplies  a  curious  comment  on  my  remark  that  definitions 
are  too  often  inadequate ;  for  he  quotes  five  definitions  (his 
own  included)  of  what  religion  is,  each  one  of  which  rests  on 
a  different  point  of  view,  and,  while  possibly  true  enough  for 
a  working  theory,  fails  manifestly  to  exhaust  the  subject.  -  In 
conclusion,  I  would  put  it  to  Mr.  Gainsford  whether  he  con¬ 
ceives  it  possible  for  a  finite  being  like  man  fully  to  grasp  the 
infinite,  much  more  to  express  it  in  the  terms  of  a  creed ;  and 
I  should  like  to  refer  him  to  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
University  of  Glasgow  by  the  late  Principal  Caird  on  this 
very  subject,  “  What  is  Religion  ?  ” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Hythe.  A.  M.  Curteis. 


THE  CALLOUSNESS  OF  CHILDREN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — In  your  interesting  article  in  the  Spectator  of  Novem¬ 
ber  17th  under  the  above  heading  you  observe,  and  I  think 
very  justly,  that  “  cruelty  is  not  an  idea  which  many  young 
children  can  conceive.”  So  far  as  my  experience  extends, 
children  often  inflict  considerable  pain,  without  at  all  advert, 
ing  to  .the  fact.  I  have  known  a  little  Italian  boy  quietly 
trim  a  butterfly’s  wings  with  a  pair  of  scissors  as  uncon- 
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cernedly  as  if  it  bad  been  a  thing  of  paper ;  and  attach  a  tuft 
of  thistle-down  to  a  bluebottle’s  leg,  and  then  stand  and  watch 
la  carrozzinetta  da  viaggio  borne  along  through  the  sunlit  air 
like  the  fiery  chariot  of  Elias,  his  dark  eyes  sparkling  mean¬ 
while  with  delight,  but  with  no  expression  of  malice  or  ill- 
nature, — though  it  generally  ended  by  the  insect  getting  en¬ 
trapped  and  entangled  the  first  time  it  ventured  to  alight.  A 
Belgian  once  informed  me  that  he  had  known  youngsters  in 
Flanders  sew  frogs  together  by  the  legs  in  pairs,  to  prepare  them 
to  take  part  in  a  miniature  three-legged  race,  “  such  as  they 
had  seen  run  by  boys  at  the  village  sports.”  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  children  are  by  nature  imitative,  and  very  much 
inclined — in  then-  own  crude  and  inconsiderate  way — to 
apply  to  the  lower  animals  the  lessons  taught  them  by  their 
parents  and  masters.  Well  do  I  remember  a  certain  Arch¬ 
bishop,  now  dead,  describing  the  unconscious  cruelty  he 
practised  when  a  mere  child,  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  really  exercising  virtue, — apparently  on  the  principle  of 
doing  to  others  not  exactly  “  as  he  woidd  have  others  do  to 
him,”  but  “  as  others  did  to  him.”  His  father,  it  seems,  was  a 
great  disciplinarian.  Among  other  useful  lessons,  he  was 
careful  to  teach  his  little  son,  when  at  table,  to  wait  patiently 
till  his  elders  were  served,  and  on  no  account  to  clamour  for 
his  food.  It  was,  he  reminded  him,  so  vulgar  and  a  mark  of 
ill-breeding.  If  “  young  hopeful  ”  sometimes  forgot  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  maturer  wisdom,  if  he  thoughtlessly  thrust  out  his 
plate  for  more  before  the  rest  of  the  company  were  done,  his 
lapse  of  memory  was  generally  assisted  by  a  sharp  reprimand ; 
and  instead  of  the  savoury  ragout  or  juicy  tipsy-cake,  upon 
which  he  had  so  greedily  set  his  heart,  he  was  presented 
with  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  and  told  to  eat  that.  In 
this  way  the  lesson  sank  deep.  But  the  little  urchin  was 
evidently  of  opinion  that  others  besides  himself  should  profit 
by  it.  So  he  applied  it,  in  his  own  childish  way,  to  his  friends 
the  birds  and  the  beasts.  On  visiting  the  nest  of  thrush  or 
blackbird  in  the  early  spring  his  indignation  was  aroused 
beyond  words  by  the  quite  too  scandalously  greedy  behaviour 
of  the  noisy  young  broods.  Each  time  he  approached  four  or 
five  bright  yellow  throats  were  stretched  to  their  uttermost, 
and  such  a  gobble,  gobble,  gobble  filled  the  air  that  he  felt 
he  must  really  make  an  example  of  them  and  punish  such 
intolerable  greediness.  With  his  own  personal  experience  to 
suggest  the  most  approved  of  methods,  he  deliberately  picked 
up  a  number  of  pebbles  from  the  gravel  pathway,  and  calmly 
proceeded  to  feed  the  irrepressible  fledglings  with  morsels  of 
flint,  sandstone,  and  grit.  So  long  as  the  young  birds  con¬ 
tinued  to  open  their  mouths,  so  long  did  he  continue  to  drop 
down  pebbles,  feeling  all  the  time  (he  assured  me)  quite  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  was  simply  handing  on  to  them  the  lesson  that 
his  parents  had  instilled  into  him  at  home.  When  a  week  or 
more  had  elapsed,  and  chance  led  him  once  again  to  the  same 
spot,  the  silence  of  death  lay  around.  In  place  of  four  or  five 
vociferous  fledglings  struggling  in  the  nest,  with  open  mouths 
and  protruding  necks,  he  beheld  naught  but  four  or  five  small 
fleshy  bags  of  undigested  stones.  Then  ?  Well,  then  he  wept. 
Tableau !  Yes,  for  not  till  then  did  he  realise  the  full  import 
of  his  act.  In  spite  of  his  cruelty,  he  was  surely  not  really 
a  cruel  child? — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  John  S.  Vaughan. 

Westminster. 

THE  EYESIGHT  OF  SAVAGES. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — Your  article  on  “  The  Eyesight  of  Savages  ”  ( Spectator , 
November  17th),  which  takes  as  its  text  Sir  Redvers  Buller’s 
statement  that  the  Boer  sees  two  miles  further  than  the 
Englishman,  deals  with  but  the  fringe  of  the  subject,  and 
takes  too  complacent  a  view  of  such  a  serious  and  increas¬ 
ingly  important  defect  in  the  physical  standard  of  the  English 
adult  population.  You  conclude,  furthermore,  with  a  test 
proposition  which,  as  a  means  of  comparing  vision,  is  as 
illogical  as  it  would  be  unconvincing  if  carried  out.  The 
proper  test  question  would  be  to  take  a  city -bred  and  city- 
reared  youth  of  eighteen  from  any  of  our  large  towns  (with 
“  normal”  sight,  such  as  the  War  Office  passes),  and  compare 
his  vision  with  a  Boer  or  Zulu  of  the  same  age.  Objects 
familiar  to  both,  and  the  same  conditions  of  light  and  air, 
would  be  essential  factors  in  the  test.  Statistics  taken  in 
recent  years  in  large  towns — e.g.,  London,  Liverpool,  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  Leicester — show  a  defective  condition  of  eyesight 
existent  among  our  school  population  of  neai’ly  3S  per  cent. 


Of  this  percentage,  the  larger  proportion  can  be  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  brought  up  to  a  "  normal  standard  ”  by  the  use  of 
spectacles ;  the  rest,  alas !  failing  in  what  is  called  “  visual 
acuity.”  The  normal  standard  chosen  as  a  test  is  not  a  high 
one,  and  the  distance  selected  of  twenty  feet  at  which  to  read 
a  certain  size  of  type  is  often  surpassed  by  so-called  long¬ 
sighted  people,  who  can  read  a  type  of  half  the  size  at  that 
distance.  To  support  Sir  Redvers  Buller’s  contention,  I 
should  choose  a  city  lad  to  compare  with  the  Boer,  for  in 
the  Army  pur  rank-and-file  are  mainly  recruited  from  town 
denizens.  As  a  recruiting  sergeant  said  to  me, — ‘‘  We  like 
them  much  better  than  the  yokels ;  they  are  much  smarter 
over  their  drill  and  learn  it  more  quickly.”  Their  lower 
“  visual  acuity”  and  lessened  power  of  resistance  to  enteric  or 
exposure  generally  do  not  trouble  the  recruiting  sergeant’s 
mind.  In  the  first-named  defect,  too,  the  War  Office  tests  are 
manifestly  inadequate.  By  “  visual  acuity  ”  is  meant  the 
power  which  an  eye,  or  rather  the  most  central  area  of  the 
retina  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  has  of  distinguishing 
form.  And  here  the  city  child  fails.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
point  out  the  causes.  The  two  essential  factors  for  the 
development  of  the  eye  are  light  and  range.  In  the  matter 
of  range  the  town  children  look  at  nothing  further  than 
thirty  feet  across  the  street,  ten  feet  across  the  room,  and 
ten  inches  from  a  book  or  slate.  As  regards  light,  I  admit 
that  our  School  Boards  are  doing  their  utmost,  by  erecting 
buildings  with  larger  window  space,  to  improve  matters,  but 
the  best  result  is  often  an  illumination  from  a  wrong  quarter 
through  a  “  steamy  ”  window  and  an  impure  atmosphere. 
The  limits  of  a  letter  will  not  allow  me  to  deal  with  more 
than  suggestions  for  treatment,  but  we  must  have  longer 
intei’vals  of  rest,  larger  playgrounds,  and  more  country 
excursions  if  we  would  improve  the  physical  standard,  and 
with  that  the  eyesight,  of  our  town  children. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Liverpool.  R.  J.  Hamilton. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  what  has  been  written  on  this  question  ( Spectator , 
November  17th)  is  there  not  some  confusion  between  vision 
and  interpretation  ?  It  is  probable  that  the  average  British 
soldier  in  South  Africa  sees  the  tiny  specks  on  the  far  horizon 
or  hillside, — i.e.,  receives  as  complete  an  image  on  the  retina 
of  his  eye  as  the  Boer  does.  But- the  telegram  “antelopes”  or 
“  cavalry  ”  does  not  flash  to  his  brain,  because  he  has  not  been 
trained  to  interpret.  A  lad  possessed  of  all  his  senses  may 
hear  all  the  sounds  in  a  wood,  but  has  no  notion  to  what  crea¬ 
tures  they  belong.  I  look  through  a  microscope  and  see  a 
meaningless  film  of  jelly ;  an  expert  microscopist  sees  the 
same  film  and  simultaneously  recognises  a  special  form  of  cell- 
tissue.  For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  been  raising  seedlings 
of  a  certain  genus  of  plants,  and  find  that  my  eye  instinctively 
picks  out  at  a  great  distance  a  flower  differing  from  thousands 
of  its  fellows  by  only  slight  gradations  of  shape  or  colour 
The  ordinary  visitor  to  my  garden  probably  sees  this  flower 
but  does  not  single  it  out  from  the  rest  and  walk  up  to  it. — I 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  George  Engleheart. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — The  article  on  “  The  Eyesight  of  Savages  ”  in  your 
issue  of  the  17th  inst.  recalled  to  my  mind  the  following 
extract  from  Darwin’s  “  Naturalist’s  Yoyage  Round  the 
World.”  He  is  referring  to  two  Fuegians  on  board  H.M.S. 
‘  Beagle  ’ : — 

“  Their  sight  was  remarkably  acute.  It  is  well-known  that 
sailors,  from  long  practice,  can  make  out  a  distant  object  much 
better  than  a  landsman.  But  both  York  and  Jemmy  were  much 
superior  to  any  sailor  on  board :  several  times  they  have  declared 
what  some  distant  object  has  been,  and  though  doubted  by  every 
one,  they  have  proved  right  when  it  has  been  examined  through 
a  telescope.  They  were  quite  conscious  of  this  power :  and 
Jemmy,  when  he  had  any  little  quarrel  with  the  officer  on  watch 
would  say  ‘  Me  see  ship,  me  no  tell.’  ” 

In  this  instance  you  have  the  test  of  two  savages — York,  a 
full-grown  man,  and  Jemmy  Button,  a  boy — against  a  whole 
crew  of  English  sailors. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  William  Davie. 

73  Park  Drive  South,  Victoria  Park. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  was  discussing  the  future  of  the  Liberal  party  with  a 
distinguished  Colonial  visitor  not  long  ago,  and  my  friend 
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said :  “  Probably  we  in  tbe  Colonies  are  even  now  creating  tbe 
future  policy  of  that  party,  and  quite  as  rapidly  as  is  at  all 
safe.”  He  added  that  tbe  distinction  between  Liberal  and 
Conservative  bad  been  in  times  past  a  difference  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  but  tbat  to-day  tbe  vast  area  witbin  tbe  Empire  is 
giving  a  rational  or  pbilosopbic  basis  to  tbe  politics  of  its 
citizens ;  tbat,  in  fact,  we  are  likely  to  discover  tbe  cause  of 
our  political  attitude  not  in  our  temperament,  but  in  our 
environment.  If  tbis  is  tbe  case,  tbe  present  subsidence  of 
Liberalism  might  bave  been  anticipated  during  a  period 
such  as  this  when  tbe  Constitution  itself  is  in  the 
crucible.  Where  vast  areas  come  together  in  a  political 
combination,  tbe  national  cleavage  is  in  tbe  demand  for,  and 
the  opposition  to,  tbe  “  State  right  ”  (the  Home-rule  limita¬ 
tion)  as  opposed  to  centrabsed  legislation.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  the  aristocratic  party — tbe  Republican 
party — would  allow  as  little  State  right  as  is  permissible  under 
tbe  Constitution,  whereas  the  Democrats  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  tbe  forty-five  local  Parliaments  witbin  forty-five 
“sovereign”  States.  And  I  think,  as  a  general  statement, 
it  is  increasingly  true  tbat  tbe  tendency  is  for  districts  near 
tbe  centre  (Washington)  to  go  Republican,  while  those  nearer 
tbe  circumference  are  tbe  more  determined  to  assert  tbe 
principle  of  tbe  State  right,  in  order  to  clip  tbe  Federal  pre¬ 
rogative.  If  tbis  is  tbe  case,  we  may  discover  a  little  later 
tbat  in  the  British  Empire  tbe  terms  “  Liberal  ”  or  “  Con¬ 
servative  ”  have  lost  all  significance,  and  tbat  we  are  grouped 
as  Imperialists  or  Democrats.  If  tbe  House  of  Lords  reformed 
itself,  and  tbe  Peers  selected  a  number  of  their  own  body  to 
sit  in  tbe  new  Second  Chamber,  their  representatives  would 
probably  be  Imperialists,  whereas  the  score  of  Colonial 
Legislatures,  if  these  bodies  selected  Senators  to  sit  in  tbe 
new  Second  Chamber,  would  probably  send  Democrats  to 
Westminster.  In  these  days  when  tbe  future  of  what  has 
been  tbe  Liberal  party  is  matter  for  interesting  speculation, 
it  may  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  consider  whether  its  present 
conditions  are  not  now  what  we  should  anticipate  during  a 
period  of  transition  and  evolution. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Moreton  Frewen. 


LORD  ROSEBERY’S  “NAPOLEON.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Surely  tbe  explanation  of  tbe  ill-feeling  between 
Napoleon  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  fact 
that  neither  of  them  was  a  gentleman.  Tbe  writer  of  tbe 
review  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  boob  in  the  Spectator  of  Novem¬ 
ber  10th  admits  that  Sir  Hudson  was  not  what  we  should 
call  a  gentleman.  Has  Napoleon,  judged  by  bis  behaviour 
towards  tbe  unfortunate  Queen  of  Prussia  (to  take  one 
instance  only),  any  better  claim  to  be  so  called  ?  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  tbat  here  is  tbe  key  to  tbe  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  between  jailor  and  prisoner  at  St.  Helena. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  John  H.  Lonsdale. 

Shroton,  Dorset. 


MR.  MORLEY  AND  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  wonder  if  many  readers  were  struck,  as  I  was,  by  tbe 
following  passage  in  Mr,  Morley’s  “  Oliver  Cromwell.”  Mr. 
Morley,  after  saying  tbat  friars  were  promiscuously  massacred 
and  tbat  Cromwell  (1649)  admitted  a  massacre  of  friars  at 
Drogheda,  grimly  asks,  “  What  is  tbe  significance  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  challenge  to  produce  ‘  an  instance  of  one  man  since  my 
coming  to  Ireland,  not  in  arms,  massacred,  destroyed,  or 
banished  ’  ?  ”  (p.  304).  My  impression  was  tbat  Cromwell 
must  bave  told  a  stupid,  deliberate,  and  transparent  lie.  As 
I  had  hitherto  believed  tbat  Cromwell  was  “  one  who  can  rule 
and  dare  not  lie,”  I  thought  it  wiser  when  I  bad  time  to  test 
Mr.  Morley’s  quotations  before  altering  my  opinion  about  tbe 
very  essence  of  Cromwell’s  character.  What  was  my  amaze¬ 
ment  when  I  found  that  Mr.  Morley  bad  only  quoted  tbe  first 
half  of  Cromwell’s  sentence;  the  second  half  runs  thus:  “con¬ 
cerning  tbe  massacre  or  destruction  of  whom  justice  hath  not 
been  done  or  endeavoured  to  be  done”  (Carlyle,  ed.  1870,  II., 
254 ;  Gardiner,  Hist.,  1649-60,  I.,  138n.,  &c.)  Mr.  Morley 
makes  Cromwell  say,  ‘  I  only  slew  armed  men  ’ ;  whei’eas 
Cromwell  said,  ‘  If  I  slew  unarmed  men,  I  did,  or  tried  to 
do,  justice  in  slaying  them.’  By  quoting  a  half-sentence, 
Mr.  Morley  perverts  Cromwell’s  meaning,  and  for  two  days 


shook  my  faith  in  Cromwell’s  veracity  and  common-sense. 
I  wonder  if  Mr.  Morley’s  misquotation  has  j aired  on  others 
as  harshly  as  it  jarred  on  me !  If  so  this  letter  may  be  of 
use. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  D.  R. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY’S  LIFE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Am  I  right  in  suggesting  that  it  was  Professor  Huxley, 
and  not  Mr.  Jesse  Codings,  as  stated  in  your  admirable  I’eview 
of  “Professor  Huxley’s  Life”  (Spectator,  November  10th),  who 
stole  a  glance  at  the  Queen  while  her  Majesty  was  availing 
herself  of  a  similar  action  towards  Mr.  Codings  ? — Under  cor¬ 
rection,  I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  R.  W. 


GREEK  OR  ITALIAN? 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Whatever  was  the  tongue  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
addressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  I  know 
that  my  friend,  the  late  E.  A.  Freeman,  made  a  speech  to 
them  in  modern  Greek,  and  that  he  was  vastly  delighted  by 
his  reception.  How  much  his  hearers  understood  of  it  I 
never  felt  sure,  but  they  shouted  Zsjta>  <5  poLOr/rj 
and  no  doubt  they  “  thought  he  said  what  he  ought  to  ha’ 
said.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  R.  E.  Bartlett. 

Chelmsford. 


THE  PRESS  AND  CRIMINAL  TRIALS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  through  the  medium  of  your  columns  call 
attention  to  a  practice  which,  to  my  mind,  tends  to  subvert 
the  fine  justice  which  has  so  long  characterised  criminal  trials 
in  this  country  ?  Of  late  it  has  become  customary  for  a  certain 
section  of  the  Press,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  thirst  for  sensa¬ 
tional  “copy,”  to  inquire  minutely  into  eveiy  criminal  charge 
which  is  likely  to  produce  morbid  interest  among  its  readers. 
This  has  been  especially  noticeable  in  several  recent  cases  of 
suspected  minder.  In  the  Gi'eat  Yarmouth  case  one  London 
morning  paper  has  employed  its  columns  for  the  purpose  of 
indiscreet,  comment  on  the  chain  of  evidence  which  the  police 
authorities  are  engaged  in  unravelling.  Again,  in  the  Newlyn 
case  a  great  deal  of  feeling  against  the  prisoner  was  not 
unnaturally  aroused  through  the  sensational  manner  in  which 
information  about  it  was  circulated.  A  North  Country  paper, 
however,  must  be  said  to  have  gone  further  than  any  of  its 
contemporaries,  for  it  has  allowed  an  alleged  interview  with  a 
man  at  present  under  a  capital  charge  to  appear  in  its  columns  as 
authentic.  In  the  course  of  the  interview  the  prisoner  is  related 
to  have  confessed  the  murder,  and  also  to  have  made  statements 
which,  if  true,  would  go  a  very  long  way  towards  establishing 
a  guilty  intention.  Statements  such  as  these,  circulating 
among  that  very  class  from  which  our  criminal  juries  are 
drawn,  cannot  be  without  some  effect  upon  the  position  of  the 
prisoner  when  he  comes  to  stand  upon  his  deliverance. 
Reports  of  preliminary  proceedings  and  coroners’  inquests  are 
an  inevitable  result  of  a  free  Press,  and  if  there  were  nothing 
more  than  accurate  reports,  no  fault  could  be  found  with 
them.  But  it  is  the  distortion  of  these  accounts  by  striking 
headlines,  and  comments  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
report,  which  makes  them  so  harmful.  Moreover,  the  system 
of  inquiries  by  anonymous  correspondents  and  interviewers, 
who  are  mainly  irresponsible  “  penny-a-liners,”  is  one  which 
tends  to  subordinate  the  proper  functions  of  a  newspaper  to 
the  production  of  “  yellow  ”  sensationalism.  The  funda¬ 
mental  maxim  of  English  criminal  law  is  that  every  man 
should  be  considered  innocent  until,  in  the  opinion  of  a  jury, 
he  is  proved  to  be  guilty,  and  the  Press  is  failing  in  its  duty 
to  the  community  if  it  does  anything  which  is  calculated  to 
encroach  upon  this  principle. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Liverpool.  Circijiteer. 

THE  LATE  DR.  MARTINEAU. 

TTo  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  permit  me  to  correct  one  or 
two  inaccuracies  in  the  review  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  “  Study  of 
Dr.  Martineau.”  It  is  not  the  fact  that  Dr.  Martineau  studied 
at  Glasgow  University ;  he  took  his  College  course  at  Man¬ 
chester  College,  which  was  then  established  at  York. 
Possibly  the  erroneous  statement  may  be  due  to  the  reference 
to  Glasgow  University  (on  p.  13),  which,  however,  it  will  be 
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seen,  relates  not  t-o  him,  hut  to  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter.  I  must 
make  a  passing  protest  against  the  designation  of  Manchester 
College  as  “Unitarian,”  as  my  father  was  never  tired  of 
explaining  and  vindicating  its  undoctrinal  basis,  which  is 
also  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Jackson.  As  regards  the  change 
in  his  philosophical  views,  my  father  repeatedly  said,  and  has 
himself  explained  (in  the  pi’eface  to  his  “  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory,”  quoted  by  Mr.  Jackson),  that  it  was  the  result  of  his 
attending  Professor  Trendelenburg’s  lectures  in  Berlin  (in 
company  with  the  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton)  in  the  winter  of 
1S48-49,  which  was  long  before  he  could  have  been  influenced 
in  that  respect  by  either  Browning  or  Tennyson. — I  am,  Sir, 
&.c„  Basil  Marttneau. 

3  Eldon  Road.  Hampstead. 


POETRY. 


A  MEADOW. 

There  is  a  meadow  in  the  West, 

Green,  open  to  the  sun  and  air : 

A  thrill  of  joy,  a  throbbing  breast, 

I  could  not  cross  it  but  in  prayer.  • 

It  glittered  like  a  fleece  of  gold, 

And  every  blade  of  grass  was  bright : 

Each  drooping  bud  was  aureoled, 

And  every  blossom  crowned  with  light. 

And.  leaning  from  their  leafy  nook 
Moon- daisies,  in  the  crimson  glow, 

Would  gaze  upon  the  gliding  brook 
And  watch  the  star  of  love  below. 

I  drank  of  that  love-haunted  stream 
Whose  water  hath  no  bitter  lees, 

And  walked  with  God  as  in  a  dream 
Beneath  the  dark,  melodious  trees. 

And,  thronging  through  the  twilight  air, 

The  dead,  the  living,  e’en  as  one, 

Would  gather  round  me  wandering  there 
Beside  the  rivulet  alone. 

They  sang  of  legends  dim  and  old 
Ere  this  mysterious  world  began, 

Of  earthquake,  storm,  and  fire  they  told, 

And  of  the  still  small  voice  in  man. 

They  sang  me  songs  of  love :  they  sang 
Of  broken  hearts  and  wild  farewells  : 

And  every  note  of  anguish  rang 
Like  the  deep  sob  of  distant  bells. 

Then  floated  a  triumphant  strain 
From  highest  heaven, — now  soft,  now  loud — ■ 

Sweeter  than  skylarks  after  rain 
That  sing  above  an  April  cloud. 

And  soaring  to’ard  the  distant  gleam. 

And  singing  as  they  passed  from  sight  .- 

The  rack  and  rainbow  of  my  dream 
Dissolved  and  faded  into  light : 

Faded :  and  fainter  one  by  one 
Their  voices  reached  me  from  afar : 

Till,  over  the  green  meadow  shone 
Only  the  shepherd’s  evening  star. 

Gascoigne  Mackie. 


MUSIC. 

THE  “AGAMEMNON”  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Greek  Play  Committee  at  Cambridge  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  alike  on  their  choice  and  their  achievement.  The 
amount  of  energy,  patience,  intelligence,  and  talent  involved 
in  the  series  of  performances  which  began  at  the  New  Theatre 
yesterday  week  is  in  itself  worthy  of  admiration.  Nor  should 
one  fail  to  note  at  the  outset  that  these  Greek  plays  at  both 
the.  Universities  have  always  proved  a  most  happy  means  for 
promoting  the  solidarity  of  undergraduate  society.  They 
have  appealed  with  equal  force  to  the  representatives  of 


yvLi'ja.cTir.7)  as  well  as  of  y.ovaiKy.  When  the  memorable  Oxford 
performance  of  the  Agamemnon  was  given  some  twenty  years 
ago,  the  three  leading  parts — those  of  Agamemnon,  Clytsem- 
nestra,  and  Cassandra — were  played  by  three  of  the  most 
distinguished  athletes  of  the  time.  This  excellent  tradition 
has  been  maintained  in  the  cast  at  Cambridge  this  year; 
ClytEemnestra  has  won  a  “  Blue  ”  for  long  jumping,  Agamem¬ 
non  is  rowing  in  the  trial  eights,  and  the  ranks  of  the  Argive 
elders  were  largely  recruited  from  amongst  the  athletic  element. 
This  attitude  of  the  undergraduate  world  towards  the  Greek 
play  may  no  doubt  be  accoimted  for  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
irresistible  attraction  of  the  footlights,  the  desire  to  shine  in 
public,  but  much  must  be  ascribed  to  the  energy,  the  tact,  and 
the  infectious  enthusiasm  of  the  Committee.  They  have  con¬ 
verted  the  Greek  play  into  a  potent  engine  of  culture,  which 
brings  home  the  nobility  of  the  classical  drama  to  the  average 
undergraduate  in  a  way  which  powerfully  supplements  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  lectures  and  examinations.  As  far  as  the  performers 
are  concerned,  there  are  no  small  parts,  no  opportunities  for 
ministering  to  vanity  at  a  small  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble.  The  double  tax  on  the  memory  of  the  chorus,  when 
music  as  well  as  words  have  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  and  the  finish  of  the  performance  has  been  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  exertions  of  stage-managers  and  the 
goodwill  of  their  company.  The  insight  into  the  humanities 
conferred  by .  participation  in  such  a  representation  as  that 
given  at  Cambridge  will  be  a  K-rriy.a.  ig  ud  to  all  concerned. 
The  actors,  in  virtue  of  their  more  intimate  study  of  the  text, 
enjoy  special  advantages,  but  no  one  could  attend  the  perform¬ 
ances  last  week  without  being  struck  by  the  numbers  and 
intelligent  interest  of  the  undergraduate  audience, — male  and 
female.  The  Greek  play,  in  a  word,  combines  educational  with 
social  functions  more  attractively  than  any  other  University 
institution. 

The  music  has  always  been  an  important  feature  of  these 
revivals,  and  in  the  present  instance  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  impressiveness  of  the  representation.  Sir  Hubert 
Parry,  who  had  already  lent  lustre  to  the  revivals  of  The 
Birds  at  Cambridge  and  The  Frogs  at  Oxford,  readily 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Committee,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  proved  himself  as  ingenious  in  his  vocal 
and  instrumental  commentary  on  the  JEschylean  drama  as 
in  his  musical  illustrations  of  the  Aristophanic  comedies. 
The  method  he  has  adopted  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
general  attitude  of  the  Cambridge  Committee  in  staging  the 
play, — an  attitude  which  may  be  described  as  one  of  judicious 
compromise.  Antiquarian  accuracy  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  employment  of  the  Greek  text,  the  exclusion  of  female 
performers,  the  use  of  classical  costumes,  and  a  regard  for 
the  traditions  as  to  the  grouping  of  the  chorus.  For  the  rest, 
scenic  accessories  are  employed,  and  freedom  of  gesture  is 
permitted  to  the  actors.  This  partial  modernisation,  rendered 
inevitable  by  the  conditions  of  indoor  performance  in  a  modern 
theatre,  is  faithfully  reflected  in  Sir  Hubert  Parry’s  score. 
That  is  to  say,  he  has  not  been  at  pains  to  write 
archaic  music  for  archaic  instruments,  but  makes  a 
judicious  use  of  the  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra. 
The  emotional  advantages  of  this  method  are  too  obvious  to 
be  insisted  on.  A  composer  who  is  confined  to  the  harp  and 
flute  can  never  infuse  into  his  music  the  poignant  accents 
commanded  by  violins,  clarinets,  and  oboes,  or  the  mystery 
and  awe  which  reside  in  the  tones  of  the  basses.  At  the  same 
time  Sir  Hubert  has  refrained  from  importing  the  element  of 
complexity,  of  enclievetrement,  of  feverishness,  into  his  music- 
The  outlines  are  broad,  the  colouring  restrained,  the  melody 
simple.  The  composer  has  not  tried  to  paint  with  all  the  pig¬ 
ments  in  his  palette.  He  has  resisted  the  temptation  to  handle 
his  share  in  the  work  in  anything  approaching  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  music-drama.  Loyally  accepting  the  limitations  of 
the  situation — in  which  the  speeches  of  the  principal  dramatis 
persons  are  all  spoken,  not  sung,  and  vocal  utterance  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  chorus — he  has  composed,  not  an  opera,  but  a 
number  of  illuminative  pieces  of  incidental  music,  in  which 
the  point  of  the  spoken  word  is  emphasised  and  its  suggestive¬ 
ness  coloured  without  any  obtrusive,  perturbing,  or  inflaming 
use  of  the  sonorities  at  the  disposal  of  the  modern  compose)'. 
The  great  opening  chorus,  which  succeeds  the  Watchman's 
monologue,  is  a  really  masterly  effort  of  descriptive  writing, 
the  harmonised  monotone  of  the  opening  passages  exactly 
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fitting  the  weariness  of  the  ten  years’  waiting  for  Agamemnon’s 
return.  One  may  note,  again,  the  happy  imitative  touches  in 
the  woodwind  where  the  chorus  speak  of  the  breezes  from  the 
Strymon  and  the  impressive  ritornello  to  which  the  burden 
“  ai'Aivo v  aihiiiov  sZ-vt,  ro  S'  eo  vikxtu”  is  wedded.  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  has  throughout  closely  followed  the  metrical  structure 
of  the  choruses,  fitting  sharply  defined  phrases  to  what  may 
be  called  the  marching  rhythms,  and  treating  the  more 
exalted  and  rhapsodical  passages  with  an  elasticity  befitting 
their  quasi-improvised  character.  Unison  is  freely  used,  but 
variety  is  lent  to  the  music  by  antiphonal  treatment  and  the 
alternations  of  tone-colour  between  the  basses  and  tenors.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  regard  to  musical  prosody  Sir  Hubert 
adheres  entirely  to  the  common  English  usage,  by  which 
quantity  and  not  accent  is  made  the  basis  of  pronunciation. 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  the  performance  would  have 
sounded  to  an  Athenian  citizen  of  to-day.  If  the  positions 
were  reversed,  we  should  probably  regard  the  English  method 
as  the  most  colossal  instance  of  insular  prejudice.  For  we 
must  never  forget  that  modem  Greek  differs  no  more  from 
that  of  Pericles  than  modem  English  from  that  of  Chaucer. 
There  is,  therefore,  at  least  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  the  Greeks  know  how  to  pronounce  their  language 
better  than  we  do.  On  the  other  hand,  our  method  of  pronun¬ 
ciation,  though  in  the  main  arbitrary,  and  in  many  particulars 
admittedly  incorrect,  has  the  unquestioned  advantage,  where 
poetry  is  concerned,  of  giving  oral  effect  to  the  metrical  rules. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  English  scholar  to  reconcile  him¬ 
self  to  the  sound  of  Homer  read  accentually :  the  long  roll  of 
the  hexameter  is  disintegrated ;  indeed,  the  present  writer  once 
met  a  Greek  lady  who  was  so  unpatriotic  as  to  say  that  she 
greatly  preferred  the  English  method  of  pronouncing  classical 
Greek.  To  return,  however,  to  the  music.  Besides  the 
choruses,  Sir  Hubert  Parry  has  written  a  brief  but  strenuous 
introduction,  a  triumphal  march,  and  a  short  intermezzo, 
played  between  the  second  and  third  acts. 

We  can  only  dwell  briefly  on  the  performance,  in  which, 
alike  on  its  histrionic,  scenic,  and  musical  sides,  a  very  high 
level  of  excellence  was  attained.  If  in  regard  to  gesture  the 
principal  actors  left  something  to  be  desired,  their  enunciation 
was  singularly  articulate,  and  their  accuracy  most  commend¬ 
able,  while  in  the  trying  role  of  Cassandra  Mr.  Crace  showed 
dramatic  insight  of  no  common  order.  The  opening 
scene,  representing  the  city  of  Argos  as  seen  from  the 
palace  roof  by  night,  with  the  hills  in  the  background,  was 
singularly  picturesque;  the  costumes  worn,  faithfully  copied 
from  figures  on  Greek  vases,  harmonised  with  the  scenic 
surroundings ;  and  the  singing  of  the  chorus  was  remarkable 
not  merely  for  its  precision,  but  for  the  fresh  and  excellent 
quality  of  the  tenors.  As  for  the  drama  itself,  the  effect 
of  such  a  performance  is  only  to  heighten  one’s  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  grandeur  of  the  theme  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  literary  texture.  Nor  could  one  fail  to  notice, 
as  a  distinguished  war-correspondent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Atkins, 
has  so  happily  brought  out  in  a  brilliant  descriptive  article 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  Monday,  how  topical  a 
great  deal  of  the  play  is  in  its  reference  to  the  privations  of 
campaigners,  failure  of  transport,  inadequate  commissariat, 
&c.  To  many  of  those  present  there  must  have  been  a  peculiar 
appropriateness  in  the  lines  : — 

<(  T5  irav  5’  a<J>’  ^EA.Xai'os  alfar  Gvvop/ievois 
TT€V&€ia  T\7](TlKapdwS 
d6p.cou  eKaGTOv  irpcirei/9 

With  all  respect  for  Lord  Rosebery,  we  trust  that  it  may  be 
long  ere  the  Greek  Play  Committee  is  disestablished  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  needs  of  a  businesslike  Imperialism.  C.  L.  G. 


BOOKS. 


MR.  LESLIE  STEPHEN  ON  UTILITARIANISM* 
Utilitarianism  was  essentially  an  English  product.  The 
English  interest  in  philosophy  is  not  speculative,  but  practical, 
as  was  the  Roman.  The  English  mind  seeks  to  extract  from 
it  a  groundwork  for  conduct,  either  individual  or  social.  It 
has  been  jestingly  observed  that  Hegel’s  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory  led  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Prussian  State  embodied 

*  The  Enr/linh  Utilitarians.  ;By  Leslie  Stephen.  3  vols.  London:  Duck¬ 
worth  and  Co.  [30s.  net.] 


the  final  result  of  political  wisdom.  But  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  German  thinker  to  write  from  such  a  purely  prac¬ 
tical  and  actual  point  of  view.  It  was  reserved  for  a  small 
group  of  English  writers  to  elaborate  a  system  of  thought 
which  was  deliberately  intended  to  provide  an  intellectual 
basis  for  the  reformation  of  public  life.  That  group  was  the 
Utilitarians.  Mr.  Stephen  has  furnished  us  in  these  volumes 
with  an  admirable  conspectus  of  the  work  and  aims  of  this 
school.  Himself  imbued  largely  with  Utilitarian  philosophy, 
Mr.  Stephen  writes  with  a  certain  deep  sympathy,  yet  he  is  so 
far  detached  in  thought  and  imagination  that  he  can  stand 
aside  and  view  the  school  and  its  creed  as  a  whole  in  a  fairly 
impartial  spirit,  so  that  we  have  from  him  no  mere  eulogy,  but 
a  critical  estimate  clothed,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  in  excellent 
literary  form.  We  have  had  much  fragmentary  treatment  of 
Utilitarianism,  but  this  is  the  first  complete  exposition  yet 
given  to  the  student  of  modern  thought,  and  we  feel  grateful 
to  Mr.  Stephen  for  so  comprehensive  a  work. 

Mr.  Stephen  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  The  first 
volume  treats  of  the  father  of  the  school,  Jeremy  Bentham  ; 
the  second  of  James  Mill,  the  most  zealous  of  Bentham’s 
disciples ;  and  the  third  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  whom  the 
Benthamite  doctrine  is  modified  and  expanded,  so  that  in  his 
later  thinking  it  almost  at  times  disappears,  or  at  least  is 
difficult  to  recognise.  The  biography  of  each  of  these  famous 
persons  is  sketched,  and  the  social  environment  of  the  time 
is  portrayed,  so  that  we  may  know  the  general  influences 
operating  on  the  mind  of  each.  The  discussions  arising  out 
of  the  doctrine,  political,  economic,  moral,  and  social,  are  con¬ 
sidered,  as  is  also,  although  to  an  insufficient  degree,  the  reaction 
against  the  general  set  of  ideas  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Utilitarian  creed.  The  whole  work,  therefore,  may  be  said  to 
be  a  review  of  half  a  century  or  more  of  English  thought, 
especially  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  formation  of  a  body  of 
doctrine  relating  to  the  structure  of  society,  the  functions  and 
sphere  of  government,  and  the  aims  to  be  realised  in  social 
life.  Much  of  the  criticism  is  acute,  though  perhaps  not 
original,  while  the  exposition  is  always  admirable.  The 
survey,  not  only  of  Bentham’s  own  work  and  that  of  J.  S. 
Mill,  but  of  the  ideas  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Scottish  “  Common  Sense  ”  school,  are  excellent. 
Mr.  Stephen  proclaims  himself  an  agnostic  as  well  as  in  sub¬ 
stantial  accord  with  the  aims  of  the  Utilitarians,  and  we 
cannot  expect  from  him  a  sympathetic  view  of  the  religious 
reaction.  But,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  so  far  able  to  detach 
himself  as  to  see  that  there  is  another  side,  and  in  his  glance 
at  the  Lake  poetry  which  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  J.  S.  Mill  at  a  ci-itical  period  of  his  life  we  find  a 
sympathetic  imagination  which  we  should  indeed  expect  from 
one  of  the  best  living  critics  of  English  literature.  Alto¬ 
gether,  then,  we  may  say  that,  though  Mr.  Stephen  writes 
with  a  frank  bias,  yet  his  instincts  are  so  good  and  his  critical 
judgment  is  so  luminous  that  we  find  his  survey  wide  and 
satisfactory. 

The  case  for  Bentham  is  this.  He  found  English  thought 
and  English  society  alike  in  a  corrupt  and  chaotic  condition. 
The  country  gentleman,  heavy  with  October  ale  and  with 
insular  prejudices,  was  the  dominant  political  factor.  The 
two  parties,  originally  representing  clear  principles,  had,  as 
Carlyle  would  have  said,  become  succedaneum  for  salt.  The 
representative  system,  the  penal  system,  the  tariff,  local 
government,  pauperism, — all  showed  signs  of  a  decadence  in 
national  life.  At  the  same  time  no  help  was  to  be  found  in 
the  barren  philosophic  discussions  which  we  are  unable  to 
read  now.  To  link  thought  and  action,  to  prepare  a  system 
of  thought  which  would  provide  an  intellectual  basis  for 
legislation  and  for  social  reform, — that  was  Bentham’s  leading 
idea,  and  it  certainly  was  a  noble  one.  Bentham  intended  to 
effect  a  social  regeneration  by  means  of  the  application  of  a 
new  idea  to  public  action.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  should  attempt  to  formulate  this  idea  in  a  sentence — “  The 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  ” — that  was  to  be 
the  motive  power  of  the  new  methods  of  government  and 
reform  which  were  to  transform  England,  and,  indeed,  the 
world.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  regenerate  our  case-hardened 
old  planet,  but  if  ever  single-minded  devotion  to  principle  and 
the  patient  tracing  out  of  what  were  thought  to  be  inevitable 
deductions  from  that  principle  could  have  accomplished  it, 
transformation  would  have  come  frevn  Bentham. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  Benthamism  failed.  We  mean  it  failed 
as  a  system.  In  a  sense  it  lives  still  as  a  motive  power,  and  no 
student  of  history  will  deny  the  deep  effect  it  has  had  on 
English  refoims  during  the  century.  To  Bentham  belongs 
especially  the  honour  of  being  the  pioneer  in  penal  and 
judicial  reform.  He  first  roused  the  country  to  a  sense  of  its 
utterly  irrational  penal  laws  and  its  dangerous  “Judge-made  ” 
law.  It  was  he  who  sketched  for  us  a  rational  jurisprudence, 
and  who  did  most  in  forming  the  minds  of  our  later  jurists. 
But  Benthamism  as  a  philosophy  was  doomed  to  failure. 
It  was  not  merely,  as  Mr.  Stephen  says,  and  as  J.  S.  Mill 
found  out,  that  it  ignored  the  emotional  and  imaginative 
aspects  of  life  (both  Bentham  and  James  Mill  despised  poetry, 
logically  from  their  point  of  view),  but  it  was  based  on  a  false 
principle,  that  of  atomism  and  hedonism.  Bentham  starts, 
as  Professor  Hoffding  says,  “from  the  conception  that  the 
race  consists  of  isolated  individuals,  every  one  of  whom  is 
eagerly  striving  to  get  the  greatest  possible  number  of  goods 
at  the  least  possible  cost.”  From  a  doctrine  of  atomism  you 
can  never  extract  any  social  creed.  If  men  were  the  reason¬ 
ing  machines  imagined  by  Bentham,  each  bent  on  enlightened 
self-interest,  each  arguing  out  by  the  analytic  understanding 
how  he  may  balance  the  social  and  human  accounts  as 
between  him  and  his  fellow,  if  passion,  tradition,  custom, 
heredity,  could  all  be  eliminated,  Benthamism  might  have 
produced  a  new  sort  of  world,  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  the 
rapid  transformation  which  he  saw  as  in  prophetic  vision 
might  perchance  have  even  now  been  accomplished.  Whether 
we  should  have  cared  to  live  in  such  a  world  is  another 
question.  But  when  the  self-interest  of  the  individual 
unrelated  organically  to  other  individuals,  whose  “goods” 
are  purely  external  and  are  measured  by  the  balance  of 
“  pleasures  and  pains,”  is  presented  to  us  as  an  ethical  basis 
for  the  superstructure  of  the  social  edifice,  we  can  but  reply 
that  this  is  not  ethics  at  all,  and  that,  therefore,  such  a 
doctrine  cannot  answer  the  end  it  is  designed  to  fill. 

Can  all  the  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  asked 
Carlyle,  “  make  one  shoeblack  happy  ”  ?  If  Bentham  thought 
that  this  could  be  done,  James  Mill  was  even  more  satisfied 
that  it  was  possible,  and  in  him  we  see  a  narrower  but  more 
typical  representative  of  Utilitarianism  than  in  Bentham 
himself.  J.  S.  Mill  tells  us  that  his  father’s  Analysis  of  the 
Human  Mind  was  the  philosophic  gospel  of  the  school.  It 
was  pure,  undiluted  atomism.  The  mind  is  in  no  contact  with 
reality,  it  knows  but  its  own  sensations,  it  is  in  no  organic 
relation  with  other  minds.  In  a  word,  it  provides  no 
psychology  which  explains  to  us  the  simple  facts  of  mental 
and  moral  life.  In  political  economy  James  Mill  swallowed 
Malthus  and  Ricardo  whole,  and  so  helped  to  perpetuate  that 
rather  barren  political  economy  which  has  fallen  into  a  some¬ 
what  ruinous  condition,  and  from  which,  as  Mr.  Stephen  points 
out,  as  Laveleye  had  pointed  out  before  him,  the  Socialist 
party  in  Germany  has  developed  its  inevitable  inferences.  In 
politics  the  influence  of  James  Mill  has  clung  in  no  small 
measure  to  Radicalism  until  Radicalism  began  to  lose  its  body 
of  doctrine  and  became  a  mere  appeal  to  special  interests  and 
feelings.  He  made  of  Radicalism  a  narrow,  acrid  creed, 
again  founded  entirely  on  pure  individualism,  absolutely  de¬ 
void  of  organic  union  and  historic  feeling.  It  was  inevitable 
that  such  a  philosophy  had  no  future,  and  accordingly  we  see 
it  first  decline  in  Parliament  on  the  death  of  the  so-called 
Philosophical  Radical  party,  and  next  we  see  it  so  modified  as 
to  become  an  almost  different  creed  in  the  bands  of  J.  S.  Mill. 
As  a  personality  John  Mill  attains  to  high  interest  just 
because  he  is  so  eminently  transitional.  Starting  in  the 
straitest  sect  of  the  Utilitarians,  we  see  him  broadening  out, 
while  yet  retaining  that  spirit  of  his  early  creed — its  most 
Valuable  element— the  persistent  faith  in  a  better  social 
ordering  of  things,  and  an  equally  persistent  labour  at  the 
great  task.  Even  in  a  scientific  work  like  the  Logic, 
as  Mr.  Stephen  shows  in  a  very  able  analysis,  the 
social  instinct  was  uppermost;  i.e.,  the  Logic  was  written 
to  furnish  a  groundwork  of  thought  for  a  social  creed.  But 
“  the  spirit  of  the  years  to  come  ”  was  exerting  its  influence 
on  Mill  from  about  1830  onwards,  and  had  he  not  been  so 
intellectually  moulded  by  his  father,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  heights  he  might  not  have  climbed.  As  it  was,  he 
gained  on  every  side  of  his  nature. 

While  we  cannot  get  from  Utilitarianism,  with  its  sensa¬ 
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tional  philosophy  derived  from  Hobbes  and  Locke,  its  eco¬ 
nomics  (which  are  a  mere  abstract  generalisation  of  a  passing 
phase  of  English  industrial  conditions),  audits  politics  (which 
resolve  themselves  into  mere  egoism),  any  fruitful  social 
creed,  we  cannot  help  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Utilitarians 
from  two  points  of  view.  First,  as  regards  their  personal 
excellence.  More  devoted,  simple,  hard-working  men  never 
lived.  They  denied  themselves  every  luxury,  and  toiled  all 
their  days.  Second,  they  had,  if  narrow  methods  and  beliefs, 
yet  noble  ends.  Like  then  great  French  contemporaries, 
Turgot  and  Condorcet,  they  held  a  fervent  faith  in  human 
progress,  and  no  cynical  or  unworthy  element  entered  into 
their  creed  or  their  life.  As  a  system  their  creed  has  failed, 
and  is  dead  or  dying,  but  their  example,  their  zeal,  their 
loyalty  to  truth  and  to  humanity,  will,  we  may  hope,  long 
animate  social  reformers,  and  abide  as  a  fruitful  influence  in 
public  life. 

THE  BARONESS  HE  BODE.'* 

The  Life  of  the  Baroness  de  Bode,  which  Mr.  Childe-Pemberton 
gives  us  as  far  as  possible  from  the  lady’s  own  letters,  was  well 
worth  writing.  Doubtless  many  a  country  house  in  England 
may  boast  letters  better  written  and  more  wittily  inspired. 
But  Mary  Kinnersley,  who  in  1775  married  the  Baron  de  Bode, 
suffered  a  fate  which  fell  to  few  of  her  contemporaries.  Shu 
knew  many  Courts  and  many  cities.  Though  she  lived  through 
the  terror  of  the  French  Revolution,  though  she  lost  her 
treasure  and  her  hopes,  she  never  surrendered  her  courage, 
and  she  faced  the  world  until  the  end  with  a  quiet,  indomitable 
cheerfulness.  It  is,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  such  people  as  Baron 
de  Bode  and  his  wife  which  redeems  a  little  the  history  of  the 
Terror,  and  though  the  Patriots  were  bold  to  threaten  them 
with  death  and  ruin,  they  could  not  strike  fear  into  their  souls, 
nor  smirch  their  fame  with  treachery. 

Mary  Kinnersley,  then,  came  of  an  excellent  Staffordshire 
family,  and  might  have  lived  the  quiet  life  of  English  country 
folk  had  she  not  in  1775  crossed  the  Channel  to  Dunkirk. 
The  company  on  board  was  distinguished  enough,  and  the- 
rnere  recital  of  her  companions’  names  suggests  a  comer  of  a 
famous  portrait  gallery.  There  was  Lord  Ferrers,  whose 
brother  had  recently  been  hanged  at  Tyburn  on  a  silken  cord; 
there  were  Lord  Byron,  whom  his  peers  had  convicted  of  man¬ 
slaughter,  and  Lord  Bristol;  and  there  was  Miss  Homeck, 
Goldsmith’s  friend.  But  the  winds  were  unfavourable,  and  the- 
Jessamy  Bride  and  others,  not  daring  to  face  the  gale,  landed 
at  Margate.  Miss  Kinnersley,  however,  braved  the  sea  as  she 
afterwards  braved  the  National  Guard,  and  went  on  her  way  to- 
Dunkirk,  where  she  met  the  Baron  de  Bode,  whom  she  pre¬ 
sently  married.  At  the  first  her  marriage  was  happy  enough 
despite  their  poverty.  Her  husband  was  highly  placed,  and 
she  herself  soon  became  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Princess 
of  Saarbriick-Nassau.  Of  the  small  State,  and  its  life  and 
its  masquerades,  she  draws  a  pretty  picture,  and  the  pathos  of 
the  Princess's  death  loses  nothing  in  the  telling.  Minuets 
were  in  fashion,  and  “dressing-up”  was  a  favourite  pastime. 
At  one  fete,  after  a  dozen  minuets,  “  the  Prince  disappeared, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  re-entered  as  a  dwarf  woman  with  a, 
head-dress  at  least  ten  feet  high,  with  two  men  with  poles  to 
support  his  tuppee,  and  a  hairdresser  following  him  with  a 
ladder,  which  he  mounted  every  now  and  then  to  powder  the 
curls.”  But  disaster  was  already  dogging  the  Baroness’s, 
steps.  The  Prince  married  a  lady  with  his  left  hand,  andl 
the  Princess  died  in  a  year  of  a  broken  heart. 

Madame  de  Bode,  however,  easily  found  new  patrons,  for 
she  knew  that  the  future  of  her  rapidly  increasing  family 
must  depend  on  favour,  and  the  charm  of  her  manner  opened 
all  hearts.  Before  all  things  she  was  shrewd  and  worldly- 
wise.  When  her  sons  were  children,  she  was  already  scheming 
for  their  future  advancement,  and  since  in  those  days  patronage 
was  more' necessary  to  a  career  than  merit,  she  was  determined 
to  gratify  her  ambition,  and  force  her  family  into  success.  “  I 
have  always  found,  ”  she  wrote  to  her  sister,  “  that  good  and 
great  company  is  less  expensive  than  your  trumpery  people, 
and  certainly  more  agreeable.”  There  is  a  spice  of  sound 
philosophy  in  this  discovery,  and  Madame  de  Bode  was  wise 
in  her  generation.  But  she  did  not  foresee  the  French 
Revolution  any  more  clearly  than  her  fellows.  In  1788 
her  husband  purchased  a  fief  in  Alsace,  and  became 

*  The  Baroness  de  Bode ,  177S-1S03.  By  W.  S.  Childe-Pemberton.  London : 
Longmans  and  Co.  [12s.  Sd.] 
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a  feudal  lord,  with  his  capitol  at  Sulz.  He  purchased 
the  fief  of  the  Archduke  Elector-Bishop,  the  jovial  brother  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  whose  hospitality  was  notorious,  and  whose 
prodigious  size  was  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  good  cheer.  At 
that  moment  the  fortunes  of  the  de  Bodes  were  high  indeed. 
;Sulz  was  an  exceedingly  rich  fief.  Salt  and  coal  were 
found  within  its  borders,  and  Madame  de  Bode  was  soon  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  details  of  business.  But  the  prosperity  lasted 
•only  for  a  few  months.  The  Revolution  broke  out,  the  Baron 
de  Bode  narrowly  escaped  death,  and  found  himself  after  the 
Terror  a  ruined  man. 

And  it  is  the  sketches  of  the  Revolution  which  give  to 
this  book  its  real  value.  The  story  has  been  told  a  hundred 
times  before,  but  each  new  account  corroborates  the  tale  of 
cruelty  and  injustice.  How  sudden  was  the  change  from  the 
-ceremony  of  induction  at  Sulz,  which  made  the  English  lady 
smile,  and  reminded  her  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  the 
miserable  bloodthirstiness  of  the  next  few  years.  In  1788  the 
Baron  de  Bode  was  master  of  Sulz  and  the  friend  of  his  subjects. 
In  1790  the  friends  of  justice  and  liberty  were  determined  to 
strip  him  naked.  “  They  count  all  the  Noblesse  belowthe  poorest 
Country  man,”  wrote  Madame  de  Bode.  “  Nothing  can  equal 
the  execrable  things  that  happen — roasting  people  alive — a 
thousand  infernal  deaths  for  the  only  fault  of  being  noble.” 
Moreover,  no  cruelty  nor  injustice  could  be  imputed  to  the 
lord  of  Sulz.  The  Baron  was  a  generous  and  amiable  man, 
and  he  had  not  had  time  to  indulge  in  oppression  even  had  he 
wished.  “  Our  case  is  a  very  particular  one,”  wrote  the 
lady,  with  perfect  truth.  “  The  uncommon  difficulties  we 
surmounted  to  get  possession, — and  hardly  in  possession  three 
months  were  we  before  all  these  troubles  began.”  But  all 
the  same  she  kept  up  her  spirits,  and  wrote  to  her  sister  of 
the  Revolution,  as  though  it  were  far  away.  “  Rea  d  Mr. 
Burke’s  book  on  the  Revolution,”  she  says  ;  “  ’tis  exceedingly 
well  written, — a  very  true  picture  of  what  has  really  hap¬ 
pened.”  In  a  year,  however,  her  feeling  was  excited  to 
horror.  “  Good  God  !  My  dear  sister,  in  what  a  time  do  we 
live,”  so  she  writes  in  September,  1792 : — 

“  What  scenes  of  horror,  of  iniquity,  of  cruelty !  When 
publick  laws  authorise  murder,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
publicly  in  the  streets  of  the  great  towns  in  France  (authorised 
by  their  infernal  laws)  Waggons  with  Machines  upon  them  for 
cutting  off  of  heads  parade  through  the  streets,  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  if  tolerably  dressed,  without  it  being  known  who  they 
■are,  are  adjudged  aristocrats,  thrown  upon  the  machine,  and 
without  any  form  or  process,  instantly  beheaded,  and  those  of 
the  rabble  that  choose  it  allowed  to  wash  their  hands  in  the 
blood  !  But  the  French  at  this  time  are  like  or  even  worse  than 
mad  dogs.” 

Hut  nearer  and  nearer  came  the  Terror.  Baron  de  Bode 
was  attacked  by  the  National  Guard,  and  only  saved  his  life 
by  a  marvellous  sang-froid.  Then  for  days  he  lay  hid  in  the 
hay,  while  his  wife  confronted  those  who  would  have 
murdered  him,  until  at  last  he  escaped  over  the  frontier.  And 
ns  by  a  sudden  reaction  they  regained  their  equanimity.  Safe 
at  Alteriburg,  they  danced  and  sang.  “  Last  week  we  kept 
carnival.  We  danced  three  days  the  week  before,  and  danced 
three  days  together  last  week — masked  balls — we  amused  our¬ 
selves  much ;  but  admitted  no  strangers,  which  made  it  more 
.agreeable.”  The  forced  gaiety  was  less  remarkable  than 
Madame  de  Bode’s  determined  cheerfulness.  After  months 
of  suffering  and  danger,  with  all  lost,  she  could  still  declare  : 
61  The  Israelites  became  richer  after  all  their  hardships  than 
they  were  before.”  Again,  she  quotes  Job  for  her  own 
encouragement,  adding:  “The  world  is  large  enough;  if 
we  lose  our  land  in  one  country  perhaps  we  may  find  a 
better  in  another.  These  sort  of  undertakings  only  require 
resolution  to  succeed  and  to  bring  to  perfection.” 

And  upon  this  conviction  she  acted.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  spectacle  of  this  ruined  lady  setting  forth  with  her 
young  children  to  seek  another  fortune  in  Russia.  And  how 
she  found  it,  and  with  what  splendid  endurance  she  faced  dis¬ 
appointments,  is  clearly  told  in  the  last  chapters  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  book.  That  her  sons  died  in  poverty  was  not  her  fault ; 
the  eldest,  a  British  subject,  had  a  right  to  compensation 
from  the  British  Government.  The  right  was  admitted,  but 
the  Treasury  was  obdurate,  and  it  is  something  of  a  disgrace 
to  us  that  Clement  de  Bode  died  with  his  claims  unsatisfied. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SETTLEMENT .* 

A  tear  ago,  when  the  country  was  awakening  to  the  serious* 
ness  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  there  was  urgent  demand  for 
books  about  the  Boers.  Several  books  of  great  interest 
appeared  opportunely,  and  were  followed  by  a  host  of  catch* 
penny  compilations.  We  believe  that  booksellers  now  say 
that  the  public  is  surfeited  with  the  subject.  K  this  is  so,  it 
-is  a  pity  that  the  two  books  whose  titles  stand  at  the  foot  of 
this  article  were  not  sooner  published,  for  each  of  them 
deserves  to  be  widely  read.  Mr.  Buttery,  a  journalist  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Standard  and  Diggers’  News,  seems  to  have 
remained  in  the  Transvaal  during  several  months  of  the  war. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  record  of  the  Boer  leaders,  and  appears 
to  know  the  inmost  recesses  of  Pretoria.  His  book  is  mere 
journalism  as  regards  its  manner,  but  it  is  quite  unpre¬ 
tentious,  and  it  reveals  a  great  deal  that  has  not  hitherto 
been  known  in  England.  Dr.  Farrelly’s  treatise  is  much  more 
elaborate,  and  his  purpose  of  advising  the  nation  is  pursued 
with  an  earnestness  that  is  at  times  almost  pompous.  His 
touch  is  perhaps  a  trifle  heavy,  and  he  yields  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  saying  “  I  could  have  told  you  so  ”  when  reviewing  the 
events  of  the  past  year.  Unhappily,  Dr.  Farrelly’s  services  as 
legal  adviser  were  retained  by  the  South  African  Republic, 
and  he,  foreseeing  the  coming  disaster,  was  powerless  to  con¬ 
vince  the  clique  at  Pretoria  that  their  policy  meant  destruc¬ 
tion.  His  position  in  1898  was  interesting.  He  had  a  perfect 
right  to  “  advise  ”  the  Republic,  and  he  says  that  Sir  Conyng- 
ham  Greene  saw  no  objection  to  his  acceptance  of  the  post.  But 
it  is  intelligible  that  a  loyal  British  subject  who  was  in  Mr. 
Secretary  Reitz’s  confidence  should  be  anxious  at  the  present 
moment  to  dissociate  himself  from  some  of  Mr.  Reitz’s 
actions  and  despatches.  On  the  technical  point  of  suzerainty 
Dr.  Farrelly  says  frankly  that  the  Boers  were  right  and  the 
Colonial  Office  wrong,  and  a  great  many  people  who 
are  not  in  the  least  “Pro-Boers”  agree  with  him.  But 
on  the  wider  questions  involved  he  is  convinced  that  the 
Empire  has,  in  the  war,  only  defended  itself  against  deliberate 
aggression.  The  most  novel  portion  of  his  book  is  the 
demonstration  that  the  war  policy  was  that  of  the  “  Young 
Afrikander  Party  ”  rather  than  of  the  Hollanders.  In  1898. 
three  Hollanders  (Messrs.  Leyds,  Yan  Leeuwen,  and  Yan. 
Boeschoten)  were  succeeded  by  three  Afrikanders  (Messrs. 
Reitz,  Smuts,  and  Grobler) : — 

“  Changes  were  also  made  in  their  respective  offices  ;  but  what 
really  made  the  alteration  of  the  personnel  important  was  that 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Imperial  Government — 
and  necessarily,  therefore,  the  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the 
Uitlander  cause  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government — fell 
to  the  militant  Afrikanders  instead  of  to  the  trained  Europeans 
who  had  preceded  them.” 

The  new  men  were  expected  to  adopt  a  more  friendly  attitude 
towards  England,  and  the  removal  of  the  Hollanders  was 
decidedly  popular  in  Johannesburg.  Mr.  Smuts  certainly  set 
himself  to  work  in  the  interests  of  administrative  efficiency, 
but  the  dominant  motive  with  these  Afrikanders  was  a 
fanatical  “  patriotism  ”  far  transcending  the  passionless 
diplomacy  of  the  Hollanders.  Many  of  them  had  been 
educated  in  England ;  they  were  supposed  by  the  Boers  to 
understand  English  feeling,  and  they  were  accepted  as  safe 
guides.  Colonial  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  imagined  in 
the  usual  English  way  that  any  man  who  had  lived  at  home 
must  wish  well  to  England.  It  is  a  curious  thought  that 
Cambridge  University  is  the  alma  mater  of  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Smuts. 

On  the  beginning  of  the  war  both  these  books  contain 
comments  of  great  value.  Mr.  Buttery  explains  that  the 
Boers  counted  on  dissensions  and  cowardice  in  England,  on 
our  military  inefficiency,  and  on  the  prospect  of  foreign  inter¬ 
vention.  Further,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  conviction  felt  by  most  that  the  Lord  would  finally 
deliver  them  from  the  Power  that  had  vexed  them  for  a  cen¬ 
tury.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Reitz  held  such 
views  ;  to  Dr.  Leyds  they  would  seem  absurd.  Mr.  Buttery’s 
brief  sketches  of  the  Boer  notabilities  are  very  vivid  pieces  of 
portraiture.  He  can  admire  a  worthy  foe,  and  his  account 
of  Louis  Botha  is  admirable  in  temper  : — • 

“  I  never  met  a  man  with  a  sweeter  temper  or  more  modest 

*  (1.)  The  Settlement  after  the  War  in  South  Africa.  By  M.  J.  Farrelly,  LL.D. 
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mien.  He  reminded  me  of  the  old  British  yeomen  farmers 
chivalrous  and  simple-hearted,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  none 

of  the  cruelties . none  of  the  dishonouring  dodges  of 

which  we  hear  so  much  would  have  happened  had  it  been  possible 
for  Louis  Botha  to  have  kept  an  eye  on  every  part  of  the  field  of 
operations.” 

Men  like  Botha  could  have  no  sympathy  for  the  Pretoria 
misgovernment,  but  they  took  up  arms  resolutely  when  the 
national  independence  was  (no  matter  by  whose  fault) 
imperilled,  just  as  Stonewall  Jackson  answered  the  call  of 
his  own  State  and  fought,  not  for  the  triumph  of  slavery 
which  a  Confederate  victory  would  have  involved,  but  for  the 
threatened  autonomy  of  Virginia.  The  sons  of  such  men 
will  add  strength  to  the  British  Empire.  As  Mr.  Buttery 
says,  “  there  is  something  in  the  breed  and  character  of  the 
Briton  and  the  better-class  Boer  which  ensure  [sfc]  mutual 
respect,  and  though  the  affinity  may  now  be  shrouded  by  the 
pall  of  death,  it  is  certain  to  come  to  the  front  again.” 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  forecast  the  probable  course  of  events 
during  the  next  ten  years.  Dr.  Farrelly,  who  has  studied 
constitutional  law  and  history,  and  can  apply  with  effect  the 
comparative  method  to  the  facts  at  his  feet,  agrees  that  a 
period  of  Crown  Colony  government  in  the  Republican  terri¬ 
tories  is  absolutely  necessary : — - 

“  Any  immediate  institution  of  representative  government,  in 
which  the  Boer  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  suffrage,  would 
mean  transferring  the  fight  from  the  kopjes  to  the  ballot-box. 
An  electoral  system  in  which  the  Boer  had  no  vote  would  mean 
erecting  an  Uitlander  oligarchy ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  an 
ideal  kind  of  government  would  not  be  the  result,  besides  the  in¬ 
evitable  consequence  of  perpetuating  race  feeling.” 

But,  looking  further  ahead,  he  thinks  that  for  South  Africa  a 
Constitution  closely  modelled  on  that  of  the  Indian  Empire  is 
advisable.  He  would  have  a  Viceroy  and  Coimcil  at  the 
Cape ;  a  certain  proportion  of  members  might  be  from  lists 
of  alternative  names  submitted  by  local  Governors.  Now  if 
one  thing  is  certain  about  the  English  (and  Dutch)  colonists 
of  South  Africa,  it  is  their  insistence  on  representative  insti¬ 
tutions,  their  distrust  of  an  official  paternal  Government. 
They  will  for  a  time  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  waiving 
popular  government  in  the  territories  disturbed  by  the  war. 
But  even  Natal,  with  its  fifty  thousand  Europeans  living 
among  half  a  million  coloured  people,  was  not  satisfied  until 
it  obtained  responsible  government.  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  Dr.  Farrelly  can  seriously  maintain  a  policy  of  superim¬ 
posing  in  perpetuity  an  autocratic  Council  over  the  people  of 
Cape  Colony  (who  have  enjoyed  responsible  government  for 
twenty-eight  years),  Natal,  the  two  Boer  territories  (which 
have  possessed  electoral  institutions  for  nearly  forty  years), 
and  Rhodesia,  which  is  already  beginning  to  desire  a  larger 
popular  voice  in  its  own  affairs. 

The  value  of  the  book,  however,  does  not  stand  or  fall  by 
this  tentative  scheme  of  construction.  It  must  be  said  that 
it  is  not  very  well  balanced,  that  it  is  at  times  more  eager  to 
prove  that  Dr.  Farrelly  is  a  sound  Imperialist,  or  that  on  such 
an  occasion  Dr.  Farrelly  saw  clearly  amidst  the  blind,  than 
to  state  facts  simply,  and  eliminate  the  personal  element. 
For  all  that,  it  is  a  careful  and  thoughtful  study  of  the 
present  situation,  based  on  very  full  knowledge.  As  a 
political  critic  Dr.  Farrelly  appears  to  us  to  possess  high 
qualifications.  His  ideas  of  constructive  policy  are  another 
matter. 


FRENCH  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  * 

Mr.  Henry  J ames  has  a  good  deal  of  the  French  touch  and 
the  French  spirit.  He  loves  Italy  better  than  France,  it  is 
true,  and  one  of  the  best  things  he  can  find  to  say  of  a  French 
town — La  Rochelle,  for  instance — is  that  its  arcades  and 
its  square  remind  him  of  the  South.  But  though  he  tells 
himself  and  us  often  enough  that  he  is  American  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  though  he  goes  so  far  in  the  latter  direction 
as  to  call  the  Black  Prince  a  “  rapacious  Frenchman,” 
and  almost  to  reproach  himself  because  the  thought  of 
the  battle  of  Poitiers  gives  him  a  little  thrill;  yet  he 
knows  the  French,  their  history,  their  mind,  and  their 
customs,  considerably  better  than  most  travellers  do.  It  does 
not  occur  to  him  to  reproach  them  for  not  being  Anglo- 
Saxon.  To  a  great  extent  he  takes  them  as  they  are,  giving 

*  (1.)  A  Little  Tour  in  France.  By  Henry  James.  With  Illustrations  by 
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his  impressions  frankly,  but  not  for  more  than  they  are  worth 
With  his  cultivation,  they  are  naturally  worth  a  good  deal. 
He  is  too  wise  to  enter  on  politics,  but  a  hint  here  and  there, 
given  with  his  own  attractive  vagueness,  shows  that  he  can 
see  the  world  which  lies  behind  the  French  Government,  its 
schools  and  its  administration  generally.  Not  that  even  he 
quite  understands  that  world;  for  this  it  does  not  suffice, 
seemingly,  to  be  literary  and  impressionist.  Making  his  way 
one  evening  into  an  old  church  at  Toulouse,  “  I  perceived,”  he- 
says — 

“  That  it  consisted  mainly  of  a  large  square,  beneath  a  dome,  in 
the  centre  of  which  a  single  person — a  lady — was  praying  with 
the  utmost  absorption.  The  manner  of  access  to  the  church 
interposed  such  an  obstacle  to  the  outer  profanities  that  I  had  a 
sense  of  intruding,  and  presently  withdrew,  carrying  with  me  a 
picture  of  the  vast,  still  interior,  the  gilded  roof  gleaming  in  the 
twilight,  and  the  solitary  worshipper.  What  was  she  praying 
for,  and  was  she  not  almost  afraid  to  remain  there  alone  ?  ” 

But  to  compare  the  general  information  of  travellers — and 
this  brings  us  to  the  other  delightful  French  picture-book  at 
the  foot  of  our  page — Mr.  Henry  James  would  never,  we 
think,  suggest  that  the  basket  of  blessed  bread,  handed  round 
occasionally  during  Mass  (by  no  means  “  all  over  France  ”  or 
“  every  Sunday  ”),  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Sacrament 
itself !  But,  then,  he  would  have  been  too  cautious  to  risk  a 
dozen  mistakes  and  lapses  by  rushing  into  France  in  the 
heroic  style  of  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson,  ignorant  even  of  the 
language,  much  more  of  the  people’s  character,  manners, 
and  religion.  Mr.  Henry  James’s  insight  and  historical 
sense,  if  nothing  better,  would  damp  his  rejoicing 
in  a  State  education  which  ignores  the  name  and  exist¬ 
ence  of  God,  preparing  a  future  that  lovers  of  France  are 
afraid  to  contemplate,  however  satisfactory  present  results 
may  appear.  Neither  can  we  quite  imagine  Mr.  Henry  James 
visiting  Falaise  (which  he  does  not,  by  the  by,  his  “little 
tour”  not  including  Normandy)  without  a  thought  of  William 
the  Conqueror;  Mr.  Johnson’s  only  interest  in  the  castle  being, 
that  Arthur  of  Brittany  may,  perhaps,  have  been  shut  up 
there  before  his  uncle  J ohn  murdered  him  !  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Johnson  gives  himself  vain  and  endless  trouble  at 
Poitiers  to  find  the  battlefield,  while  Mr.  Henry  James  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  far  off,  and 
gives  his  time,  very  wisely,  to  such  ancient  marvels  as  Notre 
Dame  la  Grande.  It  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Johnson  could 
not  find  something  more  to  tell  his  readers  about  Poitiers* 
failing  the  battle,  than  the  story  of  St.  Hilary  in  serio-comic, 
style. 

With  all  its  defects,  however — and  for  those  who  know 
France  it  must  have  many — Along  French  Byways  has  a  real 
attractiveness.  The  illustrations,  from  the  author’s  own 
photographs  and  sketches,  are  charming;  here,  indeed,  if  not 
in  the  letterpress,  we  meet  many  old  friends  and  recognise  the 
true  French  character.  And  the  author’s  own  impressions, 
as  impressions,  are  honest  and  interesting,  though  they  are 
not  always  worthy  of  being  treated  as  serious  information. 
But  a  Frenchman,  wandering  about  in  England  or  America 
with  a  few  words  of  English  and  the  thinnest  ideas  of 
Protestantism,  would  no  doubt  be  misled,  and  in  publishing 
his  acquired  knowledge  would  mislead  his  readers,  very  con¬ 
siderably  further  than  Mr.  Johnson.  He  has  the  eye  of  an 
artist ;  his  word -pictures  are  often  delightful ;  he  can  sketch 
a  French  landscape  with  anybody,  and  has  a  sincere  devotion 
to  Millet  and  to  Joan  of  Arc.  A  true  sympathy  with  the 
people  led  him  to  live  in  the  villages,  to  travel  third  class,  in 
France  a  really  unnecessary  heroism,  and  to  avoid  ordinary 
sight-seeing.  He  lost  a  good  deal  in  this  way,  perhaps.  For 
instance,  he  allowed  the  train  to  carry  him  past  such  a  gem 
as  old  Carcassonne,  that  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  was 
hardly  a  compensation  that  he  had  two  monks  in  the  carriage 
with  him.  Let  any  one  who  cares  for  antiquity  cleverly 
mixed  with  modernism  read  Mr.  Henry  James’s  sketch  of 
Carcassonne.  Another  defect  in  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson’s  method' 
is  that  it  made  him  acquainted  with  the  peasantry  and 
bourgeois  alone,  and  their  amiable  materialism,  so  much  in 
evidence,  is  yet  not  the  only  ruling  spirit  in  France  to-day. 

To  return  to  A  Little  Tour  in  France, — the  title  is  modest 
and  pretty,  if  not  original,  and  errs  on  the  side  of  modesty. 
We  learn  from  the  interesting  preface  that  the  book  is  noi 
altogether  new,  having  been  published  in  America  some  time- 
ago.  but  without  the  illustrations,  in  view  to  which  its  short 
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chapters  were  originally  written.  They  now  appear  as  they 
ought,  and  the  drawings  are  Mr.  Pennell  at  his  best,  so  that  one 
could  hardly  have  a  more  charming  picture-book  of  France.  The 
word-sketches  are  up  to  date,  except  in  a  few  points  connected 
with  the  old  historic  chateaux  near  the  Loire.  Chenonceaux  and 
Azay-le-Rideau  have  had  their  adventui-es  since  Mr.  Henry 
James  saw  them,  and  the  pathetic  melancholy  of  Chambord  is 
deepened.  With  a  wish  to  prove  to  liimself  that  Paris  was 
not  France — which  he  must  have  known  already,  and  the 
tour  needed  no  excuse — Mr.  James  first  visited  Tours  and  its 
neighbourhood,  then  went  to  Bourges,  Le  Mans,  Angers,  and 
so  to  La  Rochelle  and  Poitiers.  One  cannot  help  regretting 
that  such  an  observer  could  not  be  whisked  away  from  the 
railway,  say  somewhere  in  that  “  hilly  and  bosky  ”  country 
between  Tours  and  Le  Mans,  from  the  stillness  of  some  little 
roadside  station  where  the  trees  rustle,  and  the  birds  sing, 
and  a  poplar-shaded  stream  creeps  under  a  white  bridge, 
along  smooth  gravel  roads,  to  some  chateau  of  the  old  time 
hidden  among  its  woods,  where,  if  he  had  the  faculty  of  seeing 
ghosts,  he  might  come  upon  a  whole  company  of  peasants  in 
large  hats  dancing  on  the  green.  But  these  things,  perhaps, 
are  beyond  even  the  superior  kind  of  tourist.  One  little 
incident  of  the  kind,  however  (p.  181),  was  by  no  means  thrown 
away  on  this  traveller. 

Angouleme,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Carcassonne ;  so  he  went 
down  into  his  beloved  South  ;  and  then,  of  course,  Narbonne, 
Nimes,  Arles,  and  the  Romans  ;  Tarascon,  for  Tartarin’s  sake ; 
Les  Baux,  which  ought  to  have  reminded  him  of  Mireio ; 
Avignon,  Vaucluse,  for  which  he  was  not  in  the  right  frame 
of  mind ;  and  so  by  Orange,  Lyons,  and  Dijon,  back  to  Paris. 
By  this  time  he  must  have  sufficiently  refreshed  his  knowledge 
of  a  great  and  varied  country  to  perceive  that  Paris  is  not 
France,  and  neither  is  France  Paris. 

Both  these  books  are  very  attractively  got  up ;  the  print 
and  appearance  of  Along  French  Byways  being  such  as  to 
catch  the  affections  of  a  reader  at  the  outset,  though  A  Little 
Tour  in  France,  both  as  art  and  as  literature,  is  of  considerably 
greater  value. 

NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

It  may  be  that  amongst  the  hundred  and  twenty-five  novels  still 
awaiting  notice  on  our  shelves  some  work  of  uncommon  talent 
may  reveal  itself  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  reviewer;  in  the 
meantime,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Mr.  Conrad’s 
Lord  Jim  to  be  the  most  original,  remarkable,  and  engrossing 
novel  of  a  season  by  no  means  unfruitful  of  excellent  fiction. 
That  it  may  not  strike  all  readers  in  this  light  we  readily  con¬ 
cede.  Mr.  Conrad’s  matter  is  too  detached  from  “actuality” 
to  please  the  great  and  influential  section  of  readers  who  like 
their  fiction  to  be  spiced  with  topical  allusions,  political  per¬ 
sonalities,  or  the  mundanities  of  Mayfair, — just  now  the  swing 
of  the  pendulum  is  entirely  away  from  the  slums,  and  almost 
altogether  in  the  direction  of  sumptuous  interiors.  Mr. 
Conrad,  in  a  word,  takes  no  heed  of  the  vagaries  of  fashion  or 
of  pseudo-culture — he  only  once  mentions  an  author  and  only 
once  makes  a  quotation — he  eschews  epigrams,  avoids  politics, 
and  keeps  aloof  from  great  cities.  His  scenes  are  laid  in  un¬ 
familiar  regions,  amid  outlandish  surroundings.  But  if  you 
once  succumb  to  the  sombre  fascination  of  his  narrative — as 
the  present  writer  did  years  ago  on  reading  An  Outcast  of 
the  Islands — your  thraldom  is  complete.  Several  writers  have 
derived  literary  inspiration  from  their  sojourn  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago ;  but  Mr.  Conrad,  beyond  all  others,  has  identi¬ 
fied  himself  with  the  standpoint  of  the  natives,  has  inter¬ 
preted  their  aspirations,  illumined  their  motives,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  glowing  words  the  strange  glamour  of  their  landscape. 
Such  an  achievement,  though  remarkable  in  itself,  seems  to 
indicate  a  denationalisation  that  might  inspire  a  certain 
amount  of  distrust.  But  in  the  volume  before  us,  though  the 
“noble  savage”  is  once  more  prominent,  the  story  is  half 
finished  before  we  reach  Malaya,  and  the  central  figure  who 
rivets  our  interest  throughout,  though  intensely  romantic 
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by  temperament,  is  the  son  of  an  English  country  parson,  and 
throughout  all  his  long  exile  never  loses  touch  with  the  senti¬ 
ment,  the  ideals,  the  essential  ethos,  of  his  race.  Jim — “  Lord 
Jim  ”  is  merely  the  translation  of  the  title  “  Tuan  Jim,” 
by  which  he  is  known  amongst  the  Malays — is  a  mate  in 
the  merchant  service,  an  engaging,  handsome  lad,  full  of 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  cope  with  any  emergency,  whose 
career  is  wrecked  at  the  outset  by  a  sudden  act  of  futile 
cowardice,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  regard  it  as  the  result 
of  a  temporary  mental  paralysis.  Along  with  his  skipper 
and  the  engineers,  he  deserts  what  he  imagines  to  be 
a  sinking  ship  with  a  freight  of  eight  hundred  pilgrims ; 
the  derelict  is  subsequently  brought  into  port,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  inquiry  Jim's  certificate  is  cancelled.  A  kindly  ship’s 
captain  at  Aden — the  narrator  of  the  story — attracted  by 
Jim’s  frank  and  engaging  personality,  bestirs  himself  in  his 
behalf  and  procures  him  a  fresh  start.  But  wherever  he  goes 
Jim  is  dogged  by  the  rumour’  of  his  past,  and  he  throws  up 
post  after  post  until  at  last  Captain  Marlow  introduces 
him  to  Stein,  a  trader  in  the  Archipelago,  who  appoints  him 
his  agent  at  Patusan,  an  inland  village  in  one  of  the  native 
States.  Here,  beyond  the  ken  of  civilisation,  Jim  at  last 
finds  the  occasion  for  rehabilitating  himself  in  his  own  self¬ 
esteem.  Here,  bearing  a  charmed  life,  he  baffles  the  plots  of 
the  Rajah,  overthrows  a  raiding  Arab  chieftain,  the  terror  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  wins  fame  by  bis  valour  and  sagacity. 
Here  also  he  wins  the  devoted  love  of  the  only  white  woman 
in  Patusan,  the  stepdaughter  of  a  Portuguese  half-caste,  and 
here,  in  the  words  of  the  narrator,  “  an  obscure  conqueror  of 
fame,  tearing  himself  out  of  the  arms  of  a  jealous  love  at  the 
sign,  at  the  call  of  his  exalted  egoism,  he  passes  away  under  a 
cloud,  inscrutable  at  heart,  forgotten,  unforgiven,  and  exces¬ 
sively  romantic.”  We  despair  within  the  limited  space  at  our 
disposal  of  conveying  any  adequate  notion  of  the  poignant 
interest  of  thi3  strange  narrative,  the  restrained  yet  fervid 
eloquence  of  the  style,  the  vividness  of  the  portraiture,  the 
subtlety  of  psychological  analysis,  which  are  united  in  Mr. 
Conrad’s  latest  and  greatest  work.  The  wizardry  of  the 
Orient  is  over  it  all.  We  can  only  congratulate  him  on  an 
achievement  at  once  superlatively  artistic  in  treatment  and 
entirely  original  in  its  subject. 

No  sympathetic  reader  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  novel,  A  Year 
of  Life,  could  think  of  mending,  much  less  of  ending,  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  good  genius  of  the  plot  is  a  Duke  of 
such  transcendental  probity,  such  unmixed  unselfishness,  such 
adorable  benevolence,  that  the  simple  reviewer  nearly  faints 
from  the  contemplation  of  such  immaculate  perfection. 
Breathing  an  almost  equally  rarefied  atmosphere  of  integrity 
are  a  noble  doctor  and  a  heroic  German  Baron,  linked  by  the 
bond  of  their  common  affection  for  a  surp.i  ssingly  attractive 
but  deplorably  susceptible  Baronet,  Sir  Philip  Savile.  The 
story  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  efforts  of  the  Duke,  the 
Baron,  and  the  doctor  to  extricate  Sir  Philip  from  the  silken 
fetters  of  his  attachment  to  Lady  Mary  Silverton,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  but  entirely  unscrupulous  society  siren,  with  a  view  ti> 
his  marrying  a  high-minded  and  altogether  eligible  orphan. 
These  efforts  are  ultimately  crowned  with  complete  success, 
and  by  an  opportune  bequest  of  £90,000  from  the  doctor,  who 
dies  from  overwork  in  the  prime  of  life,  Sir  Philip  is 
(presumably)  freed  from  the  degrading  necessity  of  denying 
himself  those  gastronomic  pleasures  on  which  such  insistent 
stress  is  laid  throughout  these  pages.  This  novel  cannot  be  read 
with  perfect  equanimity  by  any  one  with  an  income  of  less  than 
£5,000  a  year.  The  spectacle  of  such  unmitigated  magnifi¬ 
cence  cannot  fail  to  breed  in  persons  less  amply  endowed 
cravings  comparable  to  those  of  the  impecunious  urchin  who 
stands  outside  a  pastrycook's  shop  hungrily  sniffing  the  odours 
of  unpurchaseable  dainties. 

Another  novel  of  high  life,  animated,  however,  not  by 
serious  respect  for  our  “  old  nobility,”  but  rather  by  a  spirit 
of  audacious  and  irreverent  mockery,  is  The  Slaves  of  Society - 
The  portraits  of  the  mundane  Marchioness,  her  extremely 
emancipated  daughter,  and  their  tame  cat,  Mr.  Despencer,  are 
excellently  done.  The  dialogue  bristles  with  smart  things,  as, 
for  example,  the  description  of  the  Marchioness’s  husband  as 
belonging  “  to  the  solid-tyre  period ” ;  or  her  daughter’s  remark 
that  her  mother  liked  to  have  the  higher  clergy  at  her  parties 
because  she  thought  their  costume  lent  variety ;  and  the 
author’s  “asides”  are  often  extremely  diverting,  e.g. :  “The 
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Marchioness  considered  herself  a  politician.  Her  husband 
had  once  been  a  Master  of  the  Deerhounds.”  But  in 
blending  a  vein  of  sentiment  with  his  rather  acid 
irony  the  author  is  less  successful.  The  discomfiture  of 
the  Marchioness  is  well  merited,  but  the  plain  person  will 
probably  resent  that  no  summary  punishment  is  dealt  out  to 
the  odious  Mr.  Despencer,  “  the  typical  specimen  of  that  class 
of  men  who  are  black-balled  in  the  best  clubs  and  invited  to 
all  the  best  country  houses ;  who  have  no  male  friends,  and 
.are  on  intimate  terms  with  half  our  peeresses.” 

Mr.  Norway,  to  whom  we  already  owe  a  charming  work  on 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  has  turned  his  intimate  local  knowledge 
to  excellent  purpose  in  Parson  Peter,  a  smuggling  romance  of 
a  hundred  years  ago.  The  central  figure  of  the  story,  an  old 
clergyman,  whose  hold  on  his  flock  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  his  clandestine  participation  in  their  illicit  enterprise,  is  a 
picturesque  and  even  dignified  personage.  Mr.  Norway  traces 
with  no  little  skill  and  no  lack  of  exciting  incident  the  course 
of  his  strange  dual  life,  culminating  in  the  tragic  scene  in 
which  he  sacrifices  his  life  to  extricate  the  heroine  from  the 
■embarrassment  in  which  she  has  been  involved  by  his  in¬ 
discretion. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  has  set  himself  an  arduous  task  in 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Bichard  Yea-and-Nay.  The  novelist 
must  himself  be  lion-hearted  who  challenges  inevitable  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  author  of  The  Talisman  and  Ivanhoe. 
However,  vixere  fortes  post  Agamemnona.  Mr.  Hewlett  has 
•courage,  animal  spirits,  a  vivid  sense  of  the  picturesque,  and 
.a  gallant,  or  as  he  would  say  a  “  galliard,”  style.  As  a 
delineator  of  the  amenities  of  fabulous  knight-errantry  he 
has  achieved  distinction ;  in  dealing  with  historical  per¬ 
sonages  and  the  storm  and  stress  of  mediaeval  intrigue  his 
luscious  imagination  leads  him  into  sheer  extravagance. 
Whether  as  amorist,  pietist,  or  fighter,  his  Richard  repels 
ns  by  his  undisciplined  violence.  Before  Mr.  Hewlett 
undertakes  to  write  another  historical  romance  we  venture 
to  prescribe  a  course  of,  say,  Stubbs  and  Freeman,  by  way 
-of  chastening  the  exuberances  of  his  literary  method. 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed’s  new  novel  is  probably  her  most 
ambitious  work.  We  cannot  honestly  say,  however,  that  we 
find  it  anywhere  near  as  attractive  as  her  vivacious  stories  of 
life  in  Australia.  “  As  a  Watch  in  the  Night  ”  is  a  long  and 
-elaborate  story  of  reincarnation,  Dorothea  Queste,  the 
heroine,  leading  a  dual  existence,  in  which  she  alternates 
between  the  waking  life  of  a  lady  of  fashion  with  a  keen 
interest  in  politics,  and  occasional  recurrences  in  a  state  of 
trance  to  her  previous  incarnation  as  a  Roman  matron  in 
the  time  of  Domitian.  Personally,  we  have  found  these  back¬ 
ward  flights  down  Time’s  gulf  rather  exhausting.  To  jump 
from  Progressive  politics  to  the  Temple  of  Demeter,  or  from 
a  London  drawing-room  to  the  gladiatorial  amphitheatre  of 
Imperial  Rome,  requires  an  amount  of  mental  agility  denied 
"to  the  present  reviewer.  We  await  with  impatience  Mrs. 
Campbell  Praed’s  relapse  to  her  earlier  manner.  This  blend 
•of  politics  and  theosophy  is  but  a  poor  substitute  fo  r  the 
exhilarating  company  of  squatters  and  bushrangers. 

Mr.  Carlton  Dawe  relates  in  The  Yellow  Man  the  disastrous 
results  which  befel  an  English  sailor  in  consequence  of  his 
having  joined  a  Chinese  secret  society.  Having  been  told  off 
to  assassinate  a  taotai,  Captain  Kingston,  drawing  the  line  at 
murder,  turned  informer,  and  saved  his  destined  victim's  life. 
From  that  hour  he  and  his  family  became  the  objects  of  the 
unrelenting  vengeance  of  the  “Society  of  the  Hidden  Mean¬ 
ing,”  and  in  turn  he  and  his  wife  are  struck  down  by  then- 
emissaries.  It  remains  for  his  son,  assisted  by  a  genial  uncle, 
to  turn  the  tables  on  their  deadly  enemies,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  Englishmen,  more  by  luck  than  skill,  prove  the  survivors. 
The  story  is  exciting  rather  than  agreeable,  and  is  disfigured 
by  the  fierce  animus  of  the  writer  against  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Wise,  the  hero  and  narrator  of  Farthest  South,  is  a 
millionaire  who  conceives  the  brilliant  idea  of  getting  to  the 
South  Pole  in  a  motor-car.  Ultimately,  he  and  his  three 
companions  employ  a  quadricycle.  The  recital  of  their 
■experiences  is  suggestive  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Jerome  in  his  least 
inspired  mood. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


THE  THIRD  SALISBURY  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Third  Salisbury  Administration,  1895-1900.  By  H.  Whates. 
(Vacher  and  Sons.  15s.  net.) — We  expect  a  compilation  of  this 
sort  to  be  a  storehouse  of  accurate  facts,  and  we  are  content  if  it 
expresses  the  ordinary  party  opinions  and  criticisms.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  are  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Whates  has 
in  addition  the  merits  of  a  clear  and  dignified  style,  an  eminently 
sane  and  independent  judgment,  and  a  power  of  grouping  details 
so  as  to  form  a  striking  picture.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  this  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that  we  have  yet 
seen.  Mr.  Whates  writes  as  a  Conservative  and  a  strong  admirer 
of  Lord  Salisbury’s  foreign  policy,  but  he  can  take  a  line  of  his 
own,  and  his  estimate  of  the  Jameson  Raid  and  the  events  which 
followed  is  perfectly  impartial  and  free  from  any  party  bias. 
In  such  parts  as  we  have  tested  his  facts  we  have  found  them 
thoroughly  reliable.  Mr.  Whates’s  account  of  the  Venezuela 
affair  is  a  model  of  a  clear  and  judicious  statement,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  his  summary  of  events  in  China.  The  last  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  contain  a  short  history  of  the  recent  war  and 
the  events  which  led  up  to  it,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  refresh 
their  memory,  and  have  no  time  to  delve  in  the  wastes  of  printed 
matter  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  imagine  a  better  sketch  than 
this.  It  is  impossible  for  the  most  industrious  newspaper  reader 
to  retain  a  clear  memory  of  recent  events,  and  he  has  to  wait 
long  to  read  a  dispassionate  history  of  them.  But  it  is  just  the 
truth  about  recent  events  which  is  most  forgotten,  for  it  is  a 
dreary  business  to  recover  it  from  newspapers  and  year-books. 
For  this  purpose  a  book  such  as  this  is  eminently  useful,  and 
since  Mr.  Whates  is  full  of  references  and  prints  at  length  all 
important  treaties  and  diplomatic  papers,  it  should  take  its  place 
as  the  material  of  future  history. 


The  Tale  of  Chloe,  The  Story  of  Bhanavar  the  Beautiful,  and 
Selected  Poems.  By  George  Meredith.  (A.  Constable  and  Co. 
3s.  6d.  net  each  volume.) — It  was  well  to  publish  in  pocket 
editions  two  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  most  charming  short  stories,  and 
to  republish  at  a  cheaper  price  the  Selected  Poems.  The  last 
volume  contains  among  others  the  beautiful  “  Love  in  the 
Valley”  and  “  Ballad  of  Fair  Ladies  in  Revolt,”  which  admirers 
of  Mr.  Meredith’s  poetry  will  be  glad  to  have  in  such  a  dainty 
form.  The  ever-delightful  Chloe  is  also  a  desirable  pocket 
volume  ;  and  as  for  the  tale  of  Bhanavar,  which  is  new  to  us,  in 
it  Mr.  Meredith  has  made  incursions  upon  the  “Arabian  Nights’- 
with  much  success.  The  luxuriant  style,  the  imagery,  the  daring 
fancy,  are  all  of  the  East ;  only  the  little  snatches  of  song  which 
are  scattered  throughout  the  narrative  bear  Mr.  Meredith’s  own 
impress.  It  is  a  quaint  conceit,  skilfully  wrought,  and  slight 
enough  to  suit  its  present  form. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 

[Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Boohs  of  the  weeh  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.] 

Statistical  Returns  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  1880-1999. 
(National  Printing  Department,  Cairo.) — Some  of  the  figures 
may  be  conveniently  exhibited  side  by  side : — 

Census  of  1882.  Census  of  1S97. 

Population  .  6,813,919  9,734,403 

1880.  1899. 

Revenue  .  .£9,584,430  £12,674,901 

Expenditure  .  7,691,424  9,929,442 

(Surplus .  1,893,006  .  2,745,459) 

Imports  (value) .  6,549,933  11,441,800 

Exports  (value)  .  12,983,203  15,350,908 

Total  Debt  .  98,685,940  103,049,040 

(We  may  remark  that  the  last  item  is  stated  in  pounds  sterling,  the 
other  in  Egyptian  pounds.)  The  proportion  of  Debt  to  population 
has  diminished  from  £14  10s.  (nearly)  to  a  little  over  £10.  The 
imports  are  not  far  from  being  doubled ;  the  exports,  though 
much  larger  in  bulk,  have  been  affected  by  the  fall  of  prices,  and 
show,  therefore,  a  smaller  proportional  increase.  Sugar  has 
increased  from  33  to  64  millions  (kilos),  and  cotton  from 
2,276,679  to  6,001,222.  The  Civil  List,  we  may  observe,  has  been 
diminished  from  £E355,907  to  £E256,177. 


The  Story  of  My  Captivity  During  the  Boer  War.  By  Adrian 
Hofmeyr.  (E.  Arnold.  6s.) — Mr.  Hofmeyr  tells  us  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  story  was  written  in  prison,  and  that  this 
fact  accounts  for  manv  “  seemingly  hard  words.”  It  might  have 
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been  better  to  rewrite  it,  and  give  deliberate  conclusions,  and  not 
impressions  of  the  moment.  Certainly  the  book  is  now  and  then 
somewhat  wanting  in  dignity.  A  few  well-considered  sentences 
in  which  the  writer  might  have  summed  up  his  experiences  and 
opinions  would  have  been  more  effective  than  these  complaints, 
however  great  the  justification  for  them.  And  then  the  figure  of 
speech  of  which  “  honourable  (?)  ”  is  a  specimen,  and  the  empha¬ 
sising  of  irony  by  italics,  do  not  add  to  the  force  of  the  narrative. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  well  worth  reading,  and  weighing, — especially 
by  politicians  and  journalists  who  greedily  seize  hold  of  any 
story  that  tells  against  the  British,  and  if  they  cannot  get  facts 
in  streams,  or  even  driblets,  are  quite  willing  to  put  up  with 
hearsay.  And  what  Mr.  Hofmeyr  has  to  say  about  the  relations, 
past  and  present,  of  the  two  white  races  in  South  Africa  is  of 
great  importance.  It  is  useless  in  this  place  to  repeat  what  has 
been  said  over  and  over  again.  But  that  the  Boers/deceived  by 
a  Hollander  clique,  forced  the  war  upon  us,  is  abundantly  clear. 
It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  who  has  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  judging,  has  good  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  Holy  Tear  of  Jubilee.  By  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.  (Sands 
and  Co.  12s.  6d.  net.)  —The  first  Jubilee  was  proclaimed  by  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  in  1300  A.D. ;  perhaps  we  should  say  the  first 
on  record,  for  there  are  hints  of  an  earlier  celebration  of  the 
same  kind.  The  original  idea  was  that  it  should  be  celebrated 
every  hundredth  year,  but  the  period  has  been  shortened  to  fifty, 
and  even  to  thirty-three,  years.  (A  certain  parallel  is  to  be  found 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Seculares .)  Father  Thurston  gives 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jubilee — there  is  an 
interesting  discussion  about  the  opening  of  the  Porta  Santa — of 
the  Basilicas  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pilgrim  to  visit,  and 
of  other  cognate  matters.  And  of  course  there  is  a  carefully 
studied  apologia  for  indulgences.  This  was  a  necessary  task,  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Father  Thurston  would  have  been 
happier  if  he  had  not  had  to  discharge  it.  But  a  Church  that  can¬ 
not  acknowledge  an  error  must  sometimes  put  its  apologists  into 
awkward  places.  The  one  thing  to  which  such  an  apologist 
is  bound  is  modesty  and  courtesy,  and  when  our  author  de¬ 
scribes  an  antagonist  as  “  one  of  those  gentlemen  whose  prin¬ 
ciple  of  historical  investigation  is  to  devise  a  theory  first 
and  to  make  the  facts  fit  in  with  it  afterwards,”  we  can 
but  wonder.  If  there  is  any  writer  in  the  world  whose 
conclusions  are  fixed  beforehand  and  who  must  reach  them  at 
any  cost,  it  is  the  defender  of  the  Papacy.  But  the  strategy  of 
defence  sometimes  demands  attack,  and  there  is  always  the 
maxim,  toujours  de  Vaudace.  As  for  the  real  force  of  indulgence, 
we  cannot  discuss  it.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  whatever  theo¬ 
logians  may  say,  the  words  of  Boniface’s  Bull,  that  all  who  should 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Jubilee  should  receive  “  not  only  a 
full  and  copious  but  the  most  full  pardon  of  all  their  sins,”  are 
not  a  little  liable  to  misunderstanding.  And  to  think  that  the 
infallible  teacher  of  Christendom,  speaking  on  a  subject  in  which 
self-deception  is  most  common  and  most  fatal,  should  so  express 
himself  is  indeed  strange.  What  did  the  ignorant  multitudes 
who  flocked  to  Borne  know  of  the  distinctions  of  poena  and  culpa  ? 
Would  Leo  XIII.  use  the  same  language  now  ? 


Doctrine  and  Principles.  By  C.  E.  Beeby,  B.D.  (Williams  and 
Norgate.  4s.  6d.) — Mr.  Beeby,  who  is  a  beneficed  clergyman,  and,  it 
may  be  remembered,  the  cause  of  a  little  difficulty  between  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  and  Lord  Beauchamp,  pleads  for  a  very 
large  liberty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  creeds.  “  Bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary”  does  not  imply,  he  urges,  a  belief  in  the 
Miraculous  Birth.  And  the  clause  “He  rose  again  the  third 
day”  is  not  inconsistent  with  thinking  that  the  third-day 
Eesurrection  was  “  the  after-thought  of  a  later  generation  of 
disciples.”  Mr.  Beeby  holds,  it  would  seem,  the  belief  that 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  removed  the  body  of  Christ.  “  It  seemed 
to  me  at  one  time,  I  must  confess,”  he  writes,  “  that  the  system 
of  interpretation  of  the  ancient  formula  savoured  of  dishonesty.” 
Whether  his  earlier  or  his  later  thoughts  are  the  better  we  shall 
leave  our  readers  to  judge.  One  criticism  we  will  make,  and  it 
refers  to  the  sub-title  of  his  volume,  “Popular  Lectures  on 
Primary  Questions.”  A  stranger  notion  of  what  a  popular 
lecture  should  be  cannot  be  found  than  Mr.  Beeby’s  treatment 
in  chaps.  13-14  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Conception.  Such  lectures 
might  possibly  be  given  ad  clerum,  but  for  a  general  audience 
they  are  impossible.  Imagine  any  one  discussing  before  a  mixed 
audience  the  notion  of  a  conceptio  per  aurem  ! 


Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Roman  Emperor:  his  Meditations. 
Translated  by  Meric  Casaubon.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Appendix,  and  Glossary,  by  W.  H.  D.  Bouse  (J.  M.  Dent.  7s.  6d.) — 
.This  is  a  handsome  volume,  not  unworthy  of  its  subject  matter. 


There  is  not  room  for  saying  much  that  is  new  about  the 
Meditations  ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Bouse’s  introduction  is  well  worth 
reading.  The  comparison  wffiich  he  draws  between  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Thomas  a  Kempis  is  particularly  interesting  and 
suggestive.  One  would  give  much  to  know  whether  this  righteous,, 
self-disciplined  man  had  any  thoughts  of  the  faith  which  he 
persecuted  other  than  as  the  exitiabilis  superstitio  which  Tacitus 
supposed  it  to  be.  An  appendix  contains  a  precis  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Aurelius  and  his  tutor,  M.  Cornelius  Fronto, 
with  notes.  The  “  glossary  ”  is  an  explanatory  index  of  names 
and  places. 

Greek  History.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Professor  Hein¬ 
rich  Swoboda  by  Lionel  D.  Barnett,  M.A.  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co¬ 
ls.  6d.) — This  is  one  of  the  series  of  “  Temple  Primers,”  and  seems 
admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  More  could  not  have  been 
put  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  small  volume.  The  English 
is  somewhat  clumsy  in  parts,  and  expressions  are  found  scarcely 
suited  to  a  "  primer  ”  presumably  intended  for  the  first  book  of  a 
learner.  “  Democratic  institutions  were  replaced  by  timocratie 
arrangements,”  will  not  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  political  change 
described.  Nor  is  the  system  of  transliteration  adopted  by  the 
translator  suited  to  a  beginner.  Scholars  may  do  as  they  please 
in  the  matter,  but  it  seems  a  pity  to  give  names  which  might  be 
familiar  a  strange  appearance.  The  translator  makes  far  toe 
much  fuss  over  it,  talking  of  the  “  old  mumpsimus,”  which  will 
not  stand  long  before  the  progress  of  human  knowledge.  And  ho¬ 
is  not  even  consistent.  Why  employ  the  non-Greek  “  y  ”  ?  Why 
Heracleia  and  Apamea  ?  And  why  “  ei  ”  for  the  second  syllable 
of  Potidaea? 

The  Public  School  Speaker.  Compiled  by  F.  Warre  Cornish, 
(John  Murray.  7s.  6d.) — Mr.  Cornish  has  made  a  large  selection 
from  many  quarters.  He  begins  with  the  Iliad,  giving  the 
great  debate  in  Assembly  in  I.,  the  oapi<rrvs  of  Andromache  and 
Hector  in  VI.,  Andromache’s  lament  over  her  husband  in  XXII., 
and  the  dialogue  between  Priam  and  Hector  in  XXIV.  The 
Greek  tragedians  follow.  The  passages  from  Latin  authors 
occupy  more  space.  After  these  come  English  dramatists,  tragic 
and  comic  ;  and  after  these,  again,  “  Political  and  Miscellaneous," 
the  authors  being  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  We  are 
glad  to  see  Walt  Whitman  represented,  for  his  saner  utterances 
are  well  worthy  of  honour.  “  Orations  ”  occupy  the  next  place. 
Finally,  we  have  represented  on  a  smaller  scale  the  French  and 
German  literatures.  A  few  pages  are  also  given  to  the  Italian. 
It,  is  not  easy  to  judge  quickly  a  work  so  extensive,  but  at  first 
sight  Mr.  Cornish’s  book  seems  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.-  — • 
The  Troubadour,  edited  by  Philip  Gibbs  (Cassell  and  Co.,  Is.  6d.),  is 
the  name,  not  very  happily  devised,  for  “  selections  from  English 
verse.”  The  selection  itself  appears  to  be  reasonable  and  good. 

In  The  Manual  of  Medicine,  edited  by  W.  H.  Allchin,  M.D. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.,  7s.  6d.),  we  have  the  second  volume,  treating 
of  “Diseases  Caused  by  Parasites,”  “Diseases  Determined  by 
Poisons,”  “  Primary  Perversions  of  Nutrition,”  and  “  Diseases  of 
the  Blood.”  We  have  no  pretensions  to  criticise  such  a  book, 
but  we  may  remark  that  gout,  which  is  now  almost  as  common 
as  death,  belongs  to  the  third  class,  and  that  it  is  treated  by  Dr. 
Arthur  P.  Luff. 


The  law  Relating  to  Schools  and  Teachers.  By  T.  A.  Organ,  B.A. 
(E.  J.  Arnold  and  Son,  Leeds.  8s.  6d.  net.) — It  will  be  sufficient 
to  quote  the  sub-title  of  this  volume,  “  A  Manual  for  the  Use  of 
Members  of  School  Boards,  School  Attendance  Committees, 
County  and  Borough  Councils,  the  Governing  Bodies  of  Secondary 
Schools  and  Voluntary  Schools,  also  for  the  Use  of  School 
Board  Clerks  and  Teachers  in  all  Grades  of  Schools,”  and  to 
remark  that  the  author  is  one  of  the  standing  counsel  of  tho 
National  Union  of  Teachers. 


Girls’  Christian  Names.  By  Helena  Swan.  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.  2s.  6d.  net.) — This  is  a  very  interesting  little  volume,  con¬ 
taining  a  great  amount  of  information,  collected,  it  is  clear,  with, 
no  small  pains  and  research.  Miss  Swan  gives  often  an  illustra¬ 
tive  passage.  When  she  comes  to  Eva  and  its  congeners,  Evelyn 
and  the  like.  Browning’s  “  Evelyn  Hope  ”  is  quoted.  The 
etymology  of  the  name,  its  variants  and  derivatives,  sometimes 
not  a  little  remote,  its  use,  historical  associations,  &c.,  make  up 
an  interesting  account  under  each  item. 


Mrs.  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army.  By  W.  T.  Stead.  (Nisbeli 
and  Co.  2s.  6d.) — We  are  accustomed  to  take  a  liberal  discount 
off  what  Mr.  Stead  says,  and  the  rate  is  not  likely  to  ba 
diminished  when  his  subject  is  Mrs.  Booth.  “Some  preach. 
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ritual ;  others  dogma.  She  preached  righteousness.”  And 
dogma  too,  “  assurance,”  for  instance,  which  Mr.  Stead  cannot 
accept.  It  is  too  “  psychic  ”  for  him,  though  he  rejoices  in  Mrs. 
Booth’s  conversion,  in  her  latter  days,  to  the  psychical  belief  in 
spiritualism.  But  we  do  not  want  to  carp  at  Mr.  Stead’s 
•appreciation  of  a  remarkable  woman.  Very  likely  she  was  one  in 
a  million  ;  if  there  were  many  of  her  sort  in  the  million  the  world 

would  not  be  big  enough  for  them. - Another  type  of  the 

spiritual  character  may  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Phillis  Seymour, 
by  H.  C.  N.  (Marshall  Brothers.) 

School-Books. — The  London  School  Atlas.  By  H.  O.  Arnold- 
Porster,  M.A.  (London  School  Atlas  Company.  3s.  6d.) — The 
maps  are  physical  and  political.  Obviously,  then,  the  insertion 
and  omission  of  details  must  be  determined  both  by  geographical 
and  historical  considerations.  To  use  an  illustration  of  the 
editor,  Evesham,  which  would  not  have  a  claim  to  insertion  for 
what  it  is,  has  it  as  a  battlefield.  The  meaning  of  a  map  is 
expounded  ;  illustrative  examples  are  given,  and  the  maps  them¬ 
selves  are  well  executed.  The  publishers  certainly  give  excellent 

value  for  the  money. - Selections  of  German  Idioms.  Prepared 

and  translated  by  Myra  Taker,  under  the  Direction  of  F.  P. 
Eoget.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) - Supplement  to  the  Welling¬ 

ton  College  French  Grammar.  By  H.  W.  Eve  and  F.  de  Baudin. 
(D.  Nutt.  2d.  net.) — A  timely  reproduction  of  the  licenses 
tolerated  by  the  arreti  of  July  31st,  1900,  issued  by  authority 
in  France  (political,  not  literary,  authority,  as  Messrs.  Eve  and 

Baudin  remind  us). - In  the  “Self-Educator  Series,”  edited  by 

John  Adams,  M.A.  (Efodder  and  Stoughton),  French,  by  John 

Adams  (2s.  6d.) - Inductive  Geometry  for  Transition  Classes.  By 

H.  A.  Nesbitt.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  Is.  6d.) - Botanical 

Tables  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Students.  By  Arabella  Buckley.  (E. 
Stanford.  Is.  6d.) 

New  Editions  and  Reprints. — In  the  “  Little  Library” 
(Methuen  and  Co.,  Is.  6d.  net).  The  Vision  of  Dante  Alighieri, 
translated  by  Henry  Francis  Cary,  M.A. ;  Part  I ,  “  Hell,”  revised, 

with  an  Introduction,  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A. - Studies  of 

the  Soul.  By  James  Brierley,  B.A.  (J.  Clarke  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) - 

A  Century  of  Continental  History,  1780-1880.  By  J.  H.  Rose,  M.A. 

(E.  Stanford.  6s.) - Fights  for  the  Flag.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 

Fitchett.  (George  Newnes.  Gd.) - Two  Lectures  on  South  Africa. 

By  J.  A.  Froude.  With  Introduction  by  Margaret  Froude.  (Long¬ 
mans  and  Co.  2s.  6d.  net.) — One  sentence  may  be  quoted  from 
the  introduction  : — “  If  party  politics  could  once  for  all,  and  by 
common  consent,  be  banished  from  Imperial  matters,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  things  in  South  Africa  would,  in  a  short  time,  fall 
into  their  natural  position.”  If, — unhappily  that  pernicious 
maxim  that  “it  is  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  to  oppose”  stands  in 
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morning,  of  her  cup  of  cocoa.” — Daily  Chronicle,  March  10th,  1900. 

^TILLASTON  SCHOOL,  NANTWICH,  CHESHIRE. 

AN  UNSECTARIAN  FIRST  GRADE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 
Head-Master— GUV  LEWIS,  M.A. 

The  NEXT  ADMISSION  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  on  DECEMBER  4th. 
There  are  a  few  Vacancies  on  the  Foundation. 

For  prospectus  and  particulars,  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER. 

TT7INDERMERE.  —  THE  CRAIG  PREPARATORY 

VV  SCHOOL.— W.  SNOW,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
PREPARES  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  grounds,  splendid'  situation. 
Bracing  air,  every  contort  and  individual  attention.  Reference  (among  others) 
to  Registrar,  Victoria  University.  Indian  pupils  received. 

EDUCATIONAL. — A  LADY,  who  has  a  large  comfortable 
house,  with  garden,  near  South  Kensington  Station.  TAKES  SIX  GIRLS 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  or  upwards  to  BOARD  and  EDUCATE.  The  girls 
are  taught  by  trained  certificated  visiting  teachers.  Much  attention  given  to 
physical  exercise,  riding,  gymnastics,  dancing,  &c.  Entire  charge  can  be  taken  ot 
pupils  whose  parents  are  abroad.— Address,  “A.  L.,”  South  Kensington  Library, 
96  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 


rNIVERSITIES.  PRELIMINARY  LAW.  MEDICINE, 

and  OTHER  EXAMINATIONS.— PUPILS  PREPARED  for  above.  Special 
advantages  for  delicate  pupils.  Successful,  experienced,  individual  tuition,  with 
home  comfort.  Four  miles  from  sea  ;  cricket,  boating,  &e.  Holiday  pupils  also 
taken.— Rev.  J.  F.  VALLING3,  M.A.,  Sopley  Vicarage,  Winkton  R.S.’O.,  Hants. 

MRS.  PORTSMOUTH  PRY  receives  the  DAUGHTERS 

of  GENTLEMEN  for  Training  and  Education,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fry,  M.A., 
Oxon.  (who  took  First-class  Classical  Honours  In  both  Moderations  and  Final 
Schools).  Resident  Parisian  Governess.  Rodney  House,  Weston-super-Mare,  la 
beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds,  with  tennis-courts,  &c. 

ENDAL  SCHOOL,  WESTMORLAND.— Founded  1525. 

Public  Endowed  School  of  100  Boys.  Classical  and  Modern ;  Science  a 
special  feature.  New  buildings  in  beautiful  country.  Fee3,  £50  per  annum. 
NEXT  TERM  JAN.  19th.  Illustrated  prospectus  from  Rev.  G.  H.  Williams,  M.A. 
Oxon.  There  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  THREE  ENTRANCE  HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  on  JAN.  3rd.  Classics  or  Modern  Subjects.  Entrance  may  be 
postponed,  if  desired,  until  May  Term.  Convenient  centres  of  examination 
arranged.— Apply,  HEAD-MASTER. 

KING’S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas.— D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

MISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late.  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  inspection. 


M 


I  LIT  I  A  COMPETITIVE, 

SANDHURST. 


WOOLWICH, 


Captain  E.  C.  HEATH, 

33  BOUVERIE  SQUARE,  FOLKESTONE. 


Bournemouth.  —  gorse  cliff,  boscombe 

CHINE— Principal,  Mrs.  JAMES  MACDONELL.  BOYS,  from  6  to  14, 
PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools.  Resident  Masters;  GoVerness.  visiting 
Masters  for  French,  Piano.  Violin,  Singing,  and  Drawing.  House  stands  high  ou 
Cliff  overlooking  Sea.  Good  playground  and  field  for  games. 

Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR,  and  Communications 
upon  matters  of  lousiness,  should  NOT  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  but 
to  the  Publisher,  l  Wellington  Street ,  Strand ,  W,C, 
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TT'DGBASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 

X-l  FOR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

SI  CALTHORPE  ROAD,  EDGB ASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Boarding  House— ST.  ALBAN’S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 

President : 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A., 

4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

HP  H  E  LEYS  SCHOOL, 

X  CAMBRIDGE. 

An  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  In 
DECEMBER. 

Particulars  of  the  HEAD-MASTER,  or  of  the  BURSAR. 

rPHE  HINDHEAD  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  (established 

JL  in  1897  by  Miss  J.  F.  Gruner).— Principals  :  Miss  J.  F.  GRUNER,  Certificated 
Student  of  Girton  College,  late  Second  Mistress,  Dulwich  High  School,  G.P.D.S.Co., 
and  Miss  ALICE  GRUNER,  Student  of  Newnham  College.  The  teaching  st^ff 
consist  mainly  of  University  women  of  professional  standing  and  experience. 
Educatjon  thoroughly  modern;  physical  training  and  outdoor  games.  Great 
attentj0n  is  paid  to  healthful  conditions  of  life  ;  the  bracing  air  and  gravel  soil  of 
the  Hjndhead  district  cause  it  to  be  much  recommended  by  doctors.  The  boarding- 
housej  built  for  the  Misses  Gruner,  stands  in  an  acre  of  heather  and  pine  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  800  ft.,  and  has  a  sunny  aspect.  Refs. :  Miss  Welsh,  of  Girton 
College ;  jijs.  Sidgwiek,  Principal  of  Newnham  College ;  Prof.  Mulrhead,  Birming¬ 
ham  Univ. ;  parents  of  former  pupils  ;  and  others.— For  prospectus  for  the  term 
commencing  January  23rd,  1901,  address  to  Mooreroft,  Hindhead,  Haslemere. 

npHE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 

Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 

Large  playground ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Special  Terms  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many 
others.  Illustrated  prospectus  on  application. 

~T7~  ESWICK  SCHOOL.— Co-education  on  Public  School 
l\  lines  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS.  Large  Endowment.  Valuable  Scholarships. 
Modern  buildings.  Splendid  Playing-fields.  Special  arrangements  for  children 
of  parents  residing  abroad.— Prospectus  from  the  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER  or 
(Girls’  Boarding  House)  V.  R.  LE  MAISTRE,  M.A.,  The  Heads,  Keswick. 

DARN’S  CLOSE,  AMBERLEY.  STROUD.  GLO’S.— 

JL>  500  ft.  above  sea  level.  PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Specially  adapted  for  delicate  boys.  Individual  attention.  Large  grounds ;  near 
lovely  common.  Terms  moderate.  Reduction  for  brothers.  Highest  references. 
—Apply,  A.  D.  ANNESLEY  (of  Marlborough  College  and  Trinity  College, 
Oxford),  M.A. 

A  RCHDEACON  WILSON  WISHES  to  RECOMMEND 

a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air ;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  staff. — Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

IE  UN G’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAR- 

JL\_  SHIPS— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£I0)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th, 
for  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Army  and  Navy  Subjects.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

\_J  GIPuLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford:  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  eider  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  tbe  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modem  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  M6n(goz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  tire  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

SETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “  OVERDALE  ”  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

IOASTBOURNE  COLLEGE. — President,  liis  Grace  the 

B 'i  DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  P.C. — The  Honours  List  for.  the  year  1899- 
1900  includes  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Three 
.Entrances  to  Woolwich  (direct),  and  other  distinctions.— Apply  to  Head-Master, 
H.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A. 

Wf  O  O  D  A  R  D  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS, 

YY  (Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  :— Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House,£45  ;  Boarding  House,  £60. 
(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  24  Guineas  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor. -^Terms.  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

TPSWICH  SCHOOL. 

Complete  modern  buildings.  Thorough  education  for  business  or  professions. 
Many  successes.  Valuable  Prizes  and  Scholarships.  Moderate  terms. 
Head-Master,  Rev.  P.  E.  RAYNOR,  School  House,  Ipswich. 

TTEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

n  N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

REY’S  SCHOOL,  CAYENDISH,  SUFFOLK.  — 

V3"  Founded  1696.  BOYS  efficiently  PREPARED  for  business.  Good  home. 
Large  playing  field.  Liberal  diet.  G.E.R.  Station.— Prospectus  from  Head- 
Master,  Rev.  T.  NORMANDALE,  B.A. 

TN  OR  CHESTER  SCHOOL  for  DAUGHTERS  of 

1  J  GENTLEMEN. — Efficient  staff.  Terms  60 guineas.  Public  Exams.  Health 
especially  studied.  Tennis,  hockey,  cricket, swimming— Head-Mistress,  Miss  KITCAT. 

TfTELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

YY  Principal:  Miss  PAGE.  B.A.London,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 

Cj  WINIFRED’S,  BANGOR 

(Church  of  England  Public  School). 

Head-Mistress— Miss  F.  J.  DAVIES,  B.A.Lond.,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Classical  Tripos,  Class  I. 

Fees  £35  a  year.  Combined  hill  and  sea  air.  Playground.  A  Technical 
Department  has  been  added  to  the  School. 

Pull  particulars  from  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 

TNEXPENSIVE  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN. 

JL  Over  600  have  already  been  educated.  Thirty  Guineas  per  annum.  Ex¬ 
cellent  arrangements.  Sports,  Gymnasium,  Diet  References,  &c.  Healthy  village. 
—Address,  Rev.  Dr.  JAMES,  Sehorne  College,  near  Winslow. 

YYTALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

YV  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures ;  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

YYUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent, 
premises,  close  to  the  sea ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c. 

ipHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

\_J  — Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80) ;  sons  of  gentlemen  ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12th. — Rev.-  J.  H. 
SWINSTEAD.  Head-Master. 

OANDECOTES  SCHOOL,  PARKSTONE,  DORSET.— 

A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL,  at  moderate  fees,  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of 
GENTLEMEN,  where  the  aim  is  to  train  girls  to  be  practical,  refined,  womanly 
women.  Every  care  and  comfort  for  delicate  children.  Large  grounds,  tennis 
and  fives  courts,  playing-fields.  Pupils  prepared  for  the  University  and  other 
examinations.  Head-Mistress.  Miss  SOPHIE  M.  SMITH  (Natural  Sciences  Tripos, 
Camb.),  assisted  by  a  highly  qualified  staff.  TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
for  competition  in  DECEMBER  for  girls  under  12  and  15  years  respectively. 

0OLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL, 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 

T71ELSTED  SCHOOL.— TWO  HEAD-MASTER'S  NOMI- 

Jj  NATIONS,  value  £10  a  year,  are  OFFERED  for  JANUARY,  1901. — For 
full  particulars,  apply.  Rev.  the'  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

130URNEMOUTH  — E.  WYNDHAM  PENRUDDOCKE, 

JD  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application. — WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

TXORKING. — On  the  bills,  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 
soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  'cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
tne  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

TTEREFORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.) — A  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  <fec.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

TYOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  tbe 

_JL J  Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 

QOUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for 

kj  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools;  Kindergarten 
and  Transition  Classes  for  Children  under  8.  Gymnastics  and  Drilling. 
HALF-TERM  BEGINS  NOVEMBER  8th. 

T)  RUSSELS.— Very  healthy  situation.— Mdlles.  DENYS 

JL3  RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION..  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &e. ;  Fees,  £80  per  ann . ;  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupii ; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application— 82  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

-Q-PTQN  HOUSE,  UPTON,  nr.  SLOUGH. 

HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough  education  with  home  life  and  careful  attention  to  health.  Moderate 
fees.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  hockey.— Principal,  Miss  ETHERINGTON. 

"DRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH. — Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

J3  SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 

13UXT0N,  DERBYSHIRE.  —  Mr.  STEPHEN  L, 

Jj>  PETTITT,  B.A.  Univ.  Coll.  Oxon.,  Math. and  Nat.  Sc.  (Honours),  Assisted  by 
Mr.  F.  BURKE  PEEL,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Classical  and  Staff,  PREPARES  BOYS  forthe 
Public  Schools  and  R.N.  Bracing  climate ;  individual  attention;  gymnasium;  games. 
Highest  refs.  30  pupils  taken.— Prospectus,  HEAD-MASTER,  Ho’lm  Leigh,  Buxton. 

ESTGATE-ON-SEA. — Mr.  P.  B.  ALLEN.  M.A.,  Oxon 

Y  Y  (Honours  in  Math,  and  History),  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of 
PUPILS  for  University  and  Army  Examinations.— For  information,  apply  to 
Loudwater,  Westgate-on-Sea. 

YTTARDEN  COURT,  CUCKPIELD,  SUSSEX.— Misses 

YY  GRAY  and  PRIESTMAN.  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Extensive  grounds 
in  beautiful  country  overlooking  S.  Downs.  Sound  education,  with  games,  cycling. 

pHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

\J  LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  1G  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  ever}'  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.  Miss  Cunnick  will  be  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel, 
London,  December  litli  and  12th.  Letters  making  apnoiutments  should  be 
Addressed  the  Chalet.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

Now  complete  in  3  vols. ;  also  in  sections,  at  Is.  6d.  each  net. 

npHE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALIAN  ART, 

JL  By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.  (Author  of  “Correggio”). 

“  This  is  an  excellent  handbook  for  the  traveller  in  Italy.”— Spectator. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London, 
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OYAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 


OF 


PATRON— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


The  co-operation-  of  person  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited. 
Complainants’  name3  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked 
‘■private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE  WASTE- 
PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM, 

Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street, 

St.  James’s,  London. 


DE  ASTON  SCHOOL.  MARKET  RASEN, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

VACANCY  for  HEAD-MASTER.  Candidates  must  be  Graduates  of  some 
University  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  need  not  be  in  Holy  Orders. — For  further 
particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  SWAN,  Lincoln. 

High  school,  Hereford. 

Boarders  live  with  the  Head-Mistress.  Miss  KRABBlS. 

Owing  to  Extension  of  Premises  there  will  be  a  FEW  VACANCIES  in  JANUARY, 
Garden  and  Playing-Field. 

Fees,  Including  Music,  Irom  £59. 


Governesses  for  private  families.  —  Miss 

LOUISA  BROUGH  an  RECOMMEND  several  highly-qualified.  English 
and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES  for  resident  and  daily  engagements.— CENTRAL 
REGISTR  Y  for  TEACHERS,  25  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


TO  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  ail 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  lull 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address, 
“Triform,  London.”  Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 


Advice  as  to  choice  of  schools.  — The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  ( for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad. — A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

ATON’S  LIST  0~F  SCHOOLS 

gives  Particulars  of  Best  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools  and  Tutors ;  also  Scholar¬ 
ships  obtainable ;  318  pages,  red  cloth.  Is. ;  post-free,  Is.  4d. — J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  If  details  of  requirements  be  given  a  selection  of 
Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  free. 


REMBRANDT 


ETCHINGS  EXHIBITION 

NOW  OPEN  AT 


MR.  R.  GHTEKUNST’S  GALLERY,  16  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 


Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is.  10  to  6. 


MADAME  ALBERT  introduces  Daily  and  Resident 
English  and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES,  Lady  Professors,  Chaperons, 
Companions,  Ladv  Housekeepers,  Secretaries,  for  BRITISH  ISLES,  CONTINENT, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ASIA,  AUSTRALASIA.  SCHOOLS  and  EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES  recommended. — 141  Regent  Street,  W. 


SOTHERAN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 

Monthly  List  of  Newly-purchased  Second-hand  Books. 

No.  603,  just  published,  for  November,  includes  a  Supplement  of 
Newly-bound  Books  for  the  Library  or  Presentation. 
Post-free  from 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  and  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  STRAND,  W.C. ;  or  37  PICCADILLY.  W. 


Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.— Please  state  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Balzac’s 
Famous  Novels  in  English,  22  vols.,  fine  etchings,  bargain,  £4  18s.  Od.  (cost  £8  8s. 
net) ;  “  Encyclopedic  Dictionary,”  14  vols,,  best  and  last  Edition,  £2  18s.  6d.  (cost 
£7  7s.)— Libraries  and  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  for  Cash.— HOLLAND 
CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


Collectors  of  fine  books,  pictures,  &c., 

are  INVITED  to  CALL  and  INSPECT  Mr.  A.  LIONEL  ISAACS’  STOCK, 
which  includes  many  fine  first  editions,  beautiful  and  rare  books,  and  pictures  by 
known  old  and  modern  artists.  Also  a  collection  of  prints  by  Fdlicien  Hops 
Desiderata  sought  for,  and  catalogues  issued. 

Call  or  write  to 

A.  LIONEL  ISAACS,  60  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 


£14  14s.  CRUISE,  SARDINIA,  SICILY, 

NAPLES,  and  CORSICA  (MARSEILLES  Return  Ticket,  £5  5s.  extra). 


Also  PALESTINE  CRUISES 
On  the  ARGONAUT,  tonnage,  3,254 ;  horse-power,  4,000. 


N@w  Movels  at  all  Libraries. 


RICHARD  MARSH'S  NEW  BOOK. 

M4  ARISTOCRATIC  DETECTIVE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Beetle,”  “  Frivolities,”  “  The  Chase  of  the  Ruby,”  &c. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Harold  Pifford.  Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 


LE  VOLEUR’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  CHAMPINGTON  SVSYSTERY. 

By  the  Author  of  “  For  Love  of  a  Bedouin  Maid  ”  “By  Order  of  the  Brotherhood,” 
In  the  Czar’s  Dominions,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 


MAY  CROMMELIN’S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  VEREICER  FAI¥llL¥a 

By  the  Author  of  “  Devil-May-Care,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece,  cloth,  63. 


J.  E.  MUDDQCK’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

KATE  CAMERON  OF  BRUX, 

By  the  Author  of  “For  God  and  the  Czar,”  “Without  Faith  or  Fear* 
“  In  the  King’s  Favour,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s. 


London  :  DIGBY,  LONG,  and  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


“  An  ingenious  invention.” — Lancet. 

“  The  apparatus  renders  milka  harmless  article  of  food.”— British  Medical  Journal, 
“  The  milk  cannot  burn,  neither  can  it  boil  over.” — The  Hospital. 

O  Ef  §V1  “f"  E  fkl  (CT  1  Form  2  automatically  turns  out  the  ga3 
I  I  1  v|  &  ILn  when  the  milk  is  sterilized. 


Form  1  rings  a  bell  when 
the  milk  is  sterilized. 

Catalogues  sent  free  on 
application. 

THE  SENTINEL  COMPANY, 


MILK 

STERILIZER. 

Limited,  Cambridge. 


THE 

“Allenburys”  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited 
to  the  changing  digestive  powers  of  the  Infant. 

The  64  ALLENBURYS  ”  Milk  Food  No.  1  For  the  first  3  months 
The  44  ALLENBURYS  Milk  Food  No.  2  For  the  second  3  months 
The  44  ALLENBURYS  ”  Mctlted  Food  No.  3  For  Infants  over  6  months 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books  of  the 
Season  are  now  in  Circulation. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  Free  on  Application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPAgrFSVIEMY* 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  on  SALE  (Second-- 
hand).  Also  a  large  selection  of 

BOOKS  IN  LEATHER  BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LONDON  ; 
And  at  10-12  Barton  Arcade.  Manchester. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE,  Secretary,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
London^  N.W.  ;  47  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. ;  Northumberland  Avenue  ; 
and  32  Piccadilly  Circus,  W. 


WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES  — 

Special  Tours,  65  days  for  £65,  by  magnificent  vessels  of  the 
ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY. — For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  18  Moorgate  Street,  or  29  Cockspur  Street  (West 
End),  London. 


P 


RUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BAPS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GOVERNMENT 

LOAMS 

yield  3  to  6  %. 

MUNICIPAL 

LOAMS 

yield  3  to  5  %. 

RAILWAY 

LOAMS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

TRAMWAY 

LOAMS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

VAN  OSS  and  CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 

LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


E  EVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

1  or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£38,000,000. 
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MR.  MURRAJTSJEW  BOOKS. 

READY  ON  MONDAY  NEXT. 

THE 

MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

No  3.  DECEMBER.  2s.  6d.  net. 

LIST  OF  CONTEXTS. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES: 

A  POSSIBLE  PARTY. 

SCIENCE  IN  POLITICS. 

ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY. 

THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  K.G.-THE 

LOVE  EPISODE  OP  WILLIAM  PITT. 

GALEATUS— FIELD  GUNS. 

HENRY  M.  GREY  —  A  COMING  NORTH 
AFRICAN  PROBLEM.  With  a  Map. 

L.  VILLAR8—  INTERNATIONAL  ETHICS. 

W.  LAIRD  CLOWES — A N  IMPERIAL  FLAG. 

WILLIAM  ARCHER— AN  ACADEMY  OF  THE 
DEAD. 

MISS  E.  SICHEL—  THE  RELIGION  OF 
RABELAIS. 

ROGER  E.  FRY — GIOTTO.  Illustrated 
MRS.  MEYNELL — THE  MODERN  MOTHER. 
ANTHONY  HOPE— TRISTRAM  OF  BLENT- 
VII. -IX.  _ _ 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
AMIR  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

Mr.  MURRAY  has  just  published  the 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  AMIR 
ABDUR  RAHMAN.  At  all  Libraries  and 
Booksellers’,  2  vols.,  Maps,  &c.,  32s. 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  YVES  GUYOT. 

BOER  POLITICS  :  an  Answer  to  some 

Pro-Boer  Statements,  Based  on  Facts  and  Documents.  By  YVES  Gcttot, 
Editor  of  Le  SiMe,  Paris.  Large  crown  Svo,  paper  covers,  2s. 

There  is  no  Frenchman  who  has  done  more  to  stem  the  tide  of  anti-English 
feeling  on  the  Continent  in  regard  to  South  African  affairs  than  M.  Yves  Guyot, 
the  distinguished  editor  of  Le  Si  eel e.  This  work  is  mainly  an  answer  to  the 
charges  and  assertions  of  Dr.  Ku)rper,but  it  deals  with  the  whole  question  in  such 
a  masterly  way,  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  brought  before  the 
general  public  in  England  in  the  form  of  a  translation,  with  the  Author's  most 
recent  additions. 

PARIS  OF  TO-DAY. 

THE  LIFE  OF  PARIS.  By  Richard 

WHITEING,  Author  of  “  No.  5  John  Street,”  &e.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 
Contents.— 1.  The  Government  Machine— 2.  Parisian  Pastimes— 3.  Artistic 
Paris — 4.  Life  on  the  Boulevard— 5.  Fashionable  Paris. 


AN  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

LOVE  LETTERS. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD’S  NEW  WORK. 

RULERS  OF  THE  SOUTH: 

Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Malta. 

Illustrated  by  28  Photogravures  and  91  Illustrations  in. the  Text 
by  Henry  Brokman.  In 2  vols.  8vo, 21s. net. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ORIGINS 

AND  DESTINY  OF  IMPERIAL  BRITAIN. 

By  Professor  J.  A.  CRAMB,  M.A.  Extra  Crown  8vo,  7s.  Gd.  net. 


First  Large  Impression  exhausted. 

Second  Impression  now  ready. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY, 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  30s.  net. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Bv  JOHN  MORLEY.  With  Portrait,  Svo,  10s.  net.  Illustrated 
Edition.  Extra  Crown  Svo,  14s.  net. 

A  NEW  GARDENING  BOOK  BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  BOYLE, 

SYLVANA’S  LETTERS  TO 

AN  UNKNOWN  FRIEND. 

By  E.  V.  B.  With  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations, 
Extra  Crown  Svo,  8s.  Cd.  net. 

GLOBE.— “We  11  deserving  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  who  can  appreciate 
alike  the  charms  of  Nature  and  of  literature.  ‘  E.  Y.  B.’  has  displayed  on  more  than 
one  previous  occasion  her  feeling  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  both,  and  her  latest 
hook  wild  not  disappoint  her  admirers _ Adorned  by  some  admirable  pictures.” 

NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN, 

Illustrated,  Svo,  10s.  net. 

MANCHESTER  COURIER. — “  A  work  brimful  of  the  charm  of  a  lovely  land 
and  interesting  people.” 


NEW  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 


BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GREW. 

Illustrated  by  Alice  B.  Woodward. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  Cd. 

PILOT “  One  of  the  most  pleasant 
story  books  in  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  long 
list.” 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by 
S'.  Rosamond  Praeger. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  LITTLE 

TWIN  DRAGONS.  Oblong  4to,  pic¬ 
ture  boards,  6s. 


By  the  Author  of  “ELIZABETH  AND 
HER  GERMAN  GARDEN.” 

THE  APRIL  BABY’S  BOOK 

OF  TUNES.  With  Coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Kate  Greenaway.  Small 
4to,  6s. 

Written  and  Pictured  by  Mabel 
Dearmer. 

A  NOAH’S  ARK  GEOGRAPHY 

Globe  4to,  picture  boards,  6s. 


NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


“  The  true  story  of  an  actual  life _ beautiful  letters _ beautifully  written 

. . .  .Their  author  was  a  woman  of  great  parts,  of  very  refined  sense _ It  is  much 

to  say,  but  we  remember  nothing  in  literature  quite  so  full  of  passionate  human 
appeal  as  Letter  LXXVII . . .  .Nothing  could  be  more  intensely  human,  no  cry  of 

a  human  soul  more  passionate.  Few  will  read  it  dry-eyed _ If  there  is  any 

meaning  in  literature,  if  the  most  intimate  of  letters  can  express  aught  of  human 
feeling,  she  was  a  woman  to  die  for.”—  Vanity  Fair. 

“ _ Here  is  a  book  that  should  take  the  world  by  storm.  Never  was  such 

wealth  of  passion  clothed  in  so  exquisite  a  phraseology.”— Public  Opinion. 

Bound  after  the  style  of  the  Morris  Bopks,  Os.  net. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 

A  VIZIER’S  DAUGHTER  :  a  Tale  of 

the  Hazara  War.  By  Lillias  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Sometime  Medical  Adviser 
to  Abdur  Rahman,  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  With  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  Cs. 

ON  THE  WING  OF  OCCASIONS. 

Stories  of  the  Secret  Service  in  America  during  the  War  of  1860-1.  By  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  the  Author  of  “  Uncle  Remus.”  Crqwn  Svo,  6s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street.  W, 


OLD  NEW  ZEALAND  :  a  Tale  of  the  Good  Old 

Times,  and  a  History  of  the  War  in  the  North  against  the  Chief  Heke  in  the 
year  1845.  Told  by  an  Old  Pakeha  Maori.  With  a  Preface  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  _ 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  BISHOP  OF 
RIPON. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 

DANTE.  Based  on  the  Commentary  of  Benvenuto  Da  Imalo.  By  the  Hon. 
William  Warren  Yernon,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  21s. 


SONGS  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  JAFFIR. 

Adapted  from  the  Persian  Translation  of  Jamshid  of  Yeza,  the  Guebr. 
Globe  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net.  _ 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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HODDER  &  STOUGHTON’S  AUTUMN  LIST. 

NOW  READY. 


CONCERNING  ISABEL  CARNABY, 

.  by  ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER,  has  now  reached  its 
Seventeenth  Edition,  completing’  50,000.  The  New  Edition 
contains  -6-beautiful  Pictures  by  Fred  Pegramp  6s. 

“  An  excellent  novel,  clever  and  witty  enough  to  be  very  amusing,  and  serious 
enough  to  provide  much,  food  tor  thought.  Isabel  Carnaby  is  wholly  delightful, 
her  very  weakness  makes  her  charm.  She  is  so  feminine,  so  capricious,  and  so 
noble.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


TIE..  STICKIT  MINISTER’S 

WOOING-,  and  other  G-alloway  Stories.  By  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 
It  was  with  “  The  Stickit  Minister  ”  that  Mr.  Crockett  achieved 
his  first  great  triumph,  and  these  new  G-alloway  Stories  are 
admitted  by  all  to  be  in  Mr.  Crockett’s  most  attractive  and 
delightful  vein.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“Mr/ Crockett's  new  volume  shows  its  author  at  his  best.  The  book  Is 
good  thmughontrand  should  not  be  missed.”— Daily  News. 


THE  -  MADNESS  OF  .  DAVID 

BARING-.  By  JOSEPH  HOCKING-,  Author  of  ‘-The  Purple 
Rohe,”  &c.  -With  8 -Illustrations  by  Sydney  Cowelh  A  striking 
Romance  of  Life  in  a  Socialistic  Settlement,  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  - 

“A  very  charming  book.  In  It  Mr.  Hocking  has  preached  a  very  valuable 
lesson.”— Daily  Express. 


THE  FLOWERS  O’- THE  FOREST. 

By  DAVID  LYALL,  Author  of  ‘’The  Land  o’  the  Leal,”  &e. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


A  .NAPOLEON  OF  THE  PRESS. 

By. MARIE  CONNOR  LEIGHTON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“Mrs.  Leighton’s  new  novel,  ‘A  Napoleon  of  the  Press,’  is  an  excellent  story. 
It  Is  well  constructed,  pleasantly  and  lightly  written,  and  on  occasion  shows  great 
and  picturesque  power.”— British  Weekly. 


THE  LUCE  of  PRIVATE  FOSTER  : 

a  Romance  of  Love  and  War.  By  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“Of  the  various  stories  of  the  South  African  war  this  is  the  best  that  we  have 
seen.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

“The- story  Is  bright  and  wholesome  in  every  way.”— Manchester  Guardian. 


OLIVE  TRACY :  a  Novel  By  Amy  le 

EETJVRE,  Author  of  11  Probable  Sons,”  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

Claudius  Clear,  in  the  British  Weekly,  writes  of.  “  Olive  Tracy,”  that  “It 
Is  not  only  the  best  religious  novel  of  this  year,  but  of  many  years.” 


THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  GILBERT 

POLLABD.  By  ADELINE  SERGEANT.  Crown  3vo,  cloth,  6s. 
“  Miss  Adeline  Sergeant  has  made  a  good  story  of  It,  a  story  which  gains  from 
being  short;  It  Is  a  tactful,  graceful  story  ."—Daily  Express.  . 


MARGARET  OGILVY.  By  her  Son, 

J,  M.  BARRIE.  With  Etched  Portrait  by  Manesse.  Forty- 
third  Thousand,  crown  8vb,  cloth,  5s. 

“  The  readers  of.  ‘  Margaret  Oglivy  ’  will  close  the  volume  with  the  conviction 
that  neither  la  history  nor  in  literature  has  the  mother  of-.a  manor  genius  ever 
been  made  so  real,  so  render/and  beautiful  as  this.”— Daily  Chronicle. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

4  WINDOW  "IN  THRUMS.  With 

12  Illustrations  from  Etchings  by  William  Hole,  R.S.A. 
Sixteenth  Edition,,  crown  8vo,  buckram-,  gilt  -top,  6s. . 

MY  LADY  NICOTINE,  Ninth  Edition, 

crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

AULB  LIGHT  IDYLLS,  With  12  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Etchings  by  William  Hole,  R.S.A.  Eleventh 
Edition,  crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

WHEN  A  MAN’S  SINGLE.  A  Tale 

of  —Literary  -  Life.  Eleventh  Edition,  crown  Svo,  buckram, 
gilt  top, -6s. 


MEMOIR  of  JAMES  MACARTNEY 

M.D,  F.R.S,  Ac.  By  ALEXANDER  MACALISTER,  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  St.  John’s  College,.  Cambridge.  With  Photo¬ 
gravure  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


LIFE  AND  SPORT  ON  THE 

PACIFIC  SLOPE.  By  HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


GENERAL  Sir  ARTHUR  COTTON 

R.E.,  K.C.S.I.  :  his  Life  and  Work.  By  his  Daughter,  Lady 
HOPE.  With  some  Famine  Prevention  Studies  by  WILLIAM 
DIGBF,  C.I.E.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps,  8vo, 
cloth,  12s.  net. 


THE  LIFE  OF  PROF.  CALDER- 

WOOD.  By  W.  L.  CALDERWOOD  and  the  Rev.  DAVID 
WOODSIDE,  B.D.  With  Portraits,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


JAMES  MACDONELL  of  the  Times, 
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The  old  Greeks  are  not  dead  yet.  Think  of  how  alive  some  of  them  are  to-day. 
It  may  seem  flippant  to  say  that  Aristophanes  was 

GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN  IN  ONE. 

But  that  is  the  actual  fact  of  the  case.  He  wrote  his  own  librettos  and  his  own 
music,  and  both  were  as  full  of  jokes  and  local  allusions  and  slang  of  the  day  as 
he  could  make  them.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  years  that  have  rolled  by,  and  in  spite 
of  the  little  knowledge  or  interest  we  have  in  the  momentary  evils  which  were  the 
object  of  his  direct  attack,  the  unction  of  his  work  still  remains.  So  the  opera 
“  Patience  ”  was  recently  revived  with  a  charm  not  visibly  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  the  object  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  main  attack  was  a  social  affectation  that  has 
longidisappeared  from  the  public  mind. 

THE  BRIGHTEST  COMIC  OPERA  OF  ARISTOPHANES 

Is  still  brisk  with  wit  and  still  provokes  laughter.  It  is  called  “  The  Knights,”  and 
represents  the  Athenian  Republic  under  the  name  of  Demus,  a  sort  of  John  Bull 
or  Uncle  Sam,  for  whose  favour  rival  politicians  contend,  and  whose  better  judg¬ 
ment  they  lull  to  sleep  with  trickeries  well  known  to  politicians.  At  this  time  a 
cheap  demagogue,  Cleon,  was  in  power.  He  had  formerly  been  a  tanner,  and 
Aristophanes  represents  the  successful  efforts  of  his  rivals  to  unseat  him  by  pitting 
against  him — whom  but  an  ignorant  sausage  seller,  whose  chief  fault  was  that  he 
could  read  and  write  a  little  ?  The  Sausage  Seller  wins  in  a  ludicrous  contest  of 
the  sort  effective  with  the  lower  classes;- that  is,  he  succeeds  in  out-yelling  and 
ont-bombasting  Cleon.  The  comic  situations  and  language  of  this  ancient  play  are 
still  irresistible  to  the  modern  sense  of  humour. 

■ffiSCHYLUS  AND  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MR.  TREE’S  “HEROD.” 

Among  the  serious  dramatists  of  Greece,  iEschylus  wrote  in  a  high  poetic  vein, 
with  a  spirit  remote  from  local  interest  or  emotions.  He  might  be  likened  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Philips.  Sophocles,  with  his  traditional  kings  and  queens,  came  a  little 
nearer  to  the  spirit  of  his  time :  since  he  wrote  music  for  his  tragedies,  which 
might  more  strictly  be  called  grand  operas,  he  might  be  said  to  be  the  Richard 
Wagner  of  his  time.  In  the  point  of  immediate  human  interest  and  close  kinship 
with  the  mood  of  the  day,  in  spite  of  many  dissimilarities,  a  certain  parallel  could 
be  drawn  between 

MR.  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES  AND  EURIPIDES. 

We  are  too  much  inclined  to  surround  the  ancient  geniuses  with  a  vague  fog  of 
ethereal  chill  and  majesty.  This  view  is  doubly  hurtful  because,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  false ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  tends  to  keep  away  from  acquaintance  with 
these  fine  old  personages  who  were  decidedly  human,  many  readers  who  are  afraid 
to  find  in  the  classics  something  beyond  the  comprehension  and  sympathy  of  the 
average  human  being.  Those  who  are  terrified  at  the  very  name,  for  instance,  of 
Homer,  might  be  reassured  and  drawn  towards  his  moving  and  resistless  poetry  if 
they  fully  realised  the  occasions  for  which  this  blind  minstrel  composed  his  lofty 
verse.  As  a  matter  of  fact 

HOMER  WAS  A  BALLAD  SINGER  AT  AFTERNOON  TEAS. 

For  how  else  could  yon  find  a  modem  parallel  for  one  who  wandered  about 
earning  his  living  by  singing  at  social  gatherings  where  food  and  drink  were  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  hospitality?  This  parallel  will  fit  Homer  whether  you 
consider  him,  as  the  scholars  are  once  more  beginning  to  consider  him,  a  wander¬ 
ing  poet  of  remarkable  inspiration ;  or  consider  his  poetry  as  merely  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  ballads  of  numerous  drawing-room  singers— an  opinion  that  almost 
all  scholars  were  won  over  to  not  long  a  go,  but  are  rapidly  discarding. 

After  all,  in  many  and  many  a  way, 

THE  ANCIENTS  AND  WE  MODERNS  ARE  THE  SAME  PEOPLE. 

They  had  their  little  passing  fashions  and  crazes  and  affectations ;  they  had 
their  trashy  literature  and  their  flashy  literature.  They  suffered  from  the  same 
superfluity  of  books  that  troubles  us  to-day.  There  was  the  same  regret  that  the 
second-rate  books  were  read  too  much,  and  that  the  first-rate  books,  which  were 
twice  as  interesting  and  worth  while  besides,  were  read  too  little.  As  an 
example  of  the  excess  of  books,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  were  said  to 
he  some  two  thousand  histories  of  Athens  and  Greece  in  circulation  at  that  time. 

But  the  sieve  of  time  has  let  the  little  works  slip  through  in  a  shower,  and  has 
kept  back  the  great  masterpieces  for  our  delight.  These  are  as  true  and  as 
beautiful  to-day  as  then. 

PINDAR  AND  THE  CRICKET  FIELD. 

The  Greeks  had  their  Poet  Laureate  Tennyson,  under  the  name  of  Pindar,  who 
wrote  some  of  his  best  poems  celebrating  the  victories  of  Olympic  athletes,  as  a 
preat  modern  poet  might  well  chant  a  splendid  and  lasting  song  concerning  a 
wonderful  cricket  player  or  an  oarsman,  a  song  so  full  of  beauty  that  it  would 
still  be  moving  to  future  generations  that  care  not  a  whit  who  the  athlete  was 
or  what  the  record  he  made. 

In  these  days  of  war  it  should  be  Interesting  to  read  the  account  of  a  wonderful 
expedition  made  by  ten  thousand  Greek  soldiers,  both  led  and  described  by 

XENOPHON,  THE  FIRST  WAR  CORRESPONDENT. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  descriptive  writers,  a  classical  G.  W.  Steevens 
or  Archibald  Forbes. 

In  Athens  “  Austin  Dobson”  was  pronounced  and  spelt  Anacreon. 

They  had  their  professional  humourists  also,  and  their  humour  still  keeps  much  of 
its  savour,  thanks  to  Its  Attic  salt.  The  works  of  Bias  and  Aristippus  are  as  full 
of  witty  paragraphs  as  a  Christmas  pudding  of  plums. 

THE  “  MARK  TWAIN”  OF  GREECE 

wa3  Lucian,  as  unerring  a  jester  as  ever  shot  a  bolt.of  humour.  Indeed  Mark. 
Twain  traced  one  of  his  best  stories  back  to’  Athens ;  and  perhaps  some  even  of 
Mr.  Punch’s  jokes  have  an  equally  long  lineage.  From  Lucian,  Henry  Fielding 
confessedlv  derived  much  of  the  sparkle  of  “  Tom  Jones,”  and  the  foundation  of 
Swift's  “  Gulliver  ”  can  be  found  in  his  laughter-brimming  pages. 


AS  HUMAN  AS  DICKENS  OR  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Their  humanity  was  their  greatest  boast,  and  it  has  given  them  their  long  life 
in  the  hearts  ol  the  following  centuries  of  human  beings.  Those  who,  because 
they  cannot  read  the  Greeks  in  the  original,  fail  to  enjoy  some  of  the  splendid 
translations  that  can  be  selected  from  among  thousands  that  have  always  been 
appearing,  are  simply  guilty  of  studiously  avoiding  some  of  the  most  delightful 
and  stirring  works  ever  given  to  the  world. 

The  superstitious  sense  of  awe  that  some  people  feel  would  soon  give  place  to  a 
feeling  of  Intimacy  and  friendly  delight  if  an  acquaintance  were  once  actually 
begun  with  the  actual  authors. 

SOKRATES  IN  KHAKI. 

Sokrates,  who  has  not  left  us  a  line,  lives  and  breathes  in  the  memoirs  of  such 
friends  of  his  as  Plato  and  Alcibiades.  Plato  describes  him  as  the  splendid  philo¬ 
sopher,  standing  on  the  street  corners  and  confusing  his  enemies  with  his  unfailing 
repartee  and  his  arrow-pointed  questions — may-be  a  kind  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  Alcibiades  describes  him  as  the  man,  as  the  braw  soldier,  who  walked 
barefooted  on  the  ice,  did  not  grumble  at  starvation  rations,  and  was  the  bravest 
of  all  in  battle,  rescuing  even  the  brave  Alcibiades  when  he  had  fallen  wounded. 
But  both  Plato  and  Alcibiades  make  him  out  above  all  things  human.  So  wera 
all  the  great  Greeks,  and  so  he  will  find  them  who  once  surrenders  himself  to 
their  spell. 

To  plead  for  the  remembrance  of  the  Greeks  In  one’s  bookish  hours  is  not  to 
cast  any  aspersions  upon  the  modern  writers  or  the  great  array  of  geniuses  that 
have  glittered  like  stars  in  the  long  centuries  between  the  golden  age  of  Pericle3 
and  the  era  of  Victoria,  two  ages  that  are  singularly  alike  in  many  ways.  Tha 
properly  read  man  or  woman  will  know  something  of  all  the  great  periods  of 
literature. 

IGNORANCE  OF  THE  CLASSICS  IMPLIES  IGNORANCE  OF  THE  MODERNS 


The  Merediths  of  to-day,  the  Barries,  the  Froudes,and  even  the  humourists,  make 
such  constant  allusion,  and  derive  so  much  material  and  spirit  from  the  old  works, 
that  one  who  has  not  read  the  great  ancients  reads  the  moderns  with  only  half  an 
eye,  missing  much  that  is  most  graceful,  most  delightful,  and  most  important. 

AT  LAST 

it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  collection  of  the  best  literature  of  all  times.  This 
collection  contains  the  best  work  of  every  name  mentioned  above,  ancient  or 
modern,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  centuries  between,  of 
the  Roman  glories  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Juvenal,  of  the  gloomy  genius  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch’s  devotion  to  beauty,  of  the  French  classics,  from  the  stately  Racine 
and  the  jovial  Moli^re  down  through  Voltaire  to  Victor  Hugo  and  George  Sand  ; 
of  the  Germans,  like  the  many-souled  Goethe ;  of  the  Spanish  Cervantes  and  Lope 
de  Vega  ;  and  of  the  Russians  and  Americans  and  Continental  writers  of  to-day, 
as  well  as  the  major  achievements  of  the  versatile  English  muse,  inspiring 
Chaucer,  Marlowe,  Dickens,  and  a  hundred  others  in  all  fields  of  literature  to 
make  England’s  name  glorious  and  immortal. 

THE  MOST  INTERESTING  BOOKS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

This  collection,  necessarily  a  large  work,  Is  compassed  in  twenty  volumes,  a 
total  of  ten  thousand  pages,  besides  five  hundred  brilliant  illustrations,  some  of 
them  splendidly  coloured.  The  selection  of  the  masterpieces — near  a  thousand  in 
all — has  been  made  under  the  editorship  of  that  eminent  man  of  letters,  Dr. 
Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  for  half  a  century  prominent  at  the  British  Museum. 

Great  as  this  work  is,  it  is  actually  possible  to  obtain  it,  under  a  special  offer 
made  for  a  limited  time,  at  half-price,  and  on  easy  payments.  Indeed,  the  whole 
twenty  volumes  will  be  despatched  (while  they  last)  upon  the  preliminary  pay¬ 
ment  of  only  half  a  guinea.  This  payment  brings  also  a  splendid  Art  Supplement, 
which  almost  doubles  the  value  of  the  work,  though  it  is  included  in  the  half- 
price  of  the  volumes.  This  great  collection  which  Dr.  Garnett  has  edited  is  the 
new  “Library  of  Famous  Literature.”  “The  Standard”  is  making  this  special 
short-time  offer  of  the  work.  The  books  and  the  Art  Supplement  are  on  view  at 
“The  Standard”  Office,  23  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C.;  and  with  Messrs.  Chappell  and  Co., 
Pianoforte  Manufacturers,  50  New  Bond  Street,  ’W.  Those  who  cannot  make  thi9 
personal  inspection  will  receive  full  particulars  post  paid  on  simply  sending  their 
name  and  address  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Jackson,  “The  Standard,”  or  on  posting  the  ac¬ 
companying  form. 

As  the  number  of  sets  is  limited,  those  who  are  interested  in  furnishing  their 
homes  with  reading  that  improves  while  it  charms,  and  with  the  most  artistic  of 
pictures  for  the  walls,  will  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  full  particulars.  For  10s.  Sd. 
paid  now,  and  instalments  of  10s.  a  month  (a  mere  matter  of  4d.  a  day),  it  is  for  a 
short  time  possible  to  obtain,  in  sumptuous  form,  the  most  interesting  work  ever 
gathered  together.  But  the  time  is  short,  particularly  if  you  wish  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  special  Christmas  arrangements. 


To  obtain  Full  Particulars  of  this  Remarkable  Offer, 

Simply  send  your  Name  and  Address,  or 

TEAR  THIS  OUT, 

AND  POST  TO 

W.  M.  JACKSON,  “THE  STANDARD,”  23  St.  Bride  Street,  E,C. 

Please  send  full  particulars  of  “The  Standard’s  ”  short-time  offer  regarding 
the  “  Library  of  Famous  Literature.” 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANW’S  NEW  BOOKS. 
SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 

By  Sir  WALTER  ARMSTRONG,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland. 
"With  70  Photogravures  and  6  Lithographs  in  Colour.  An  Edition  limited  to 
1,000  Copies  for  Sale  in  Great  Britain.  Uniform  with  “Gainsborough”  by  the 
game  Author.  Imperial  4to,  gilt  top,  £5  Gs.  net.  Also  110  copies  with  Duplicate 
Bet  of  the  Photogravures  on  India  Paper  in  Portfolio,  £10  10s.  net ;  all  sold. 

Dedicated  to  JT.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales . 

HANS  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES.  A 

New  Translation  from  the  Danish  Original  by  H.  L.  BRJSKSTAD.  With  an 
Introduction  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.  With  240  Wood  Engravings  by  HANS 
TEGNER.  2  vols.,  10s.  net  each  ;  or  1  vol.,  £1  net. 

Black  and  White.—  '  This  beautiful  edition  has  an  especial  attraction  for  lovers 
of  art.  The  wonderful  drawings  have  been  rendered  with  such  exquisite  grace 
and  fidelity  that  the  eye  is  delighted  with  each  separate  page. . .  .The  pictures  are 
pictures  for  old  and  young,  quite  as  much  as  the  letterpress.” 

CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE.  By  William 

NICHOLSON.  A  Portfolio  of  Pastels  reproduced  in  Colours,  £2  2s.  net. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.— “  Unquestionably  Mr.  Nicholson’s  masterpiece.  A 
wonderful  series  of  drawings.” 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE.  By  Henry 

■TAMES.  With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full-page  Engravings,  and  40  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 
1  vol.,  10s.  net.  Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Paper,  with  Photogravures 
on  India  Paper  mounted  on  Japanese,  £2  net. 

The  Morning  Post. — “We  must  be  Philistines  indeed  if  we  do  not  find  many 
things  to  delight  us  in  these  daintily  penned  pages,  wherein  the  observation  of  a 
cultivated  eye  is  brought  to  bear  on  scenes  which  have  witnessed  as  much  history 
as  almost  any  regions  of  equal  extent.” 

P0MPEI :  the  City,  its  Life  and  Art.  An 

Artistic  Survey  of  Arehsological  Achievements.  Bv  PIERRE  GUSMAN. 
Translated  by  FLORENCE  SIMMONDS  and  M.  JOURDAIN.  With  500 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12  Coloured  Plates,  1  vol.,  3Gs.  net. 

The  Daily  News. — “This  volume  is  at  once  for  the  library  and  for  the  drawing¬ 
room,  for  the  antiquarian,  who  will  find  its  pages  full  of  research  and  information, 
and  for  the  less  serious  reader  who  may  have  memories  of  a  visit  to  Pompel.” 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL,  HUNTER 

AND  EXPLORER  :  the  Story  of  his  Life.  With  Certain  Correspondence 
and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  David  Livingstone,  hitherto  un¬ 
published.  By  his  Son,  W.  EDWARD  OSWELL.  With  an  Introduction  by 
-  FRANCIS  GALLON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits, 
Maps,  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 

The  Spectator.— "That  ‘prince of  gentlemen,’  William  Cotton  Oswell,  a  splendid 
combination  of  the  Greek  and  Christian  ideals,  beauty  of  person  and  beauty  of 
character.” 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST : 

Siberia  —  China  —  Japan.  From  the  French  of  PIERRE  LEROY - 
BEAULIEU.  Translated  bv  RICHARD  DAYEV.  Edited,  with  a  Preface, 
bv  HENRY  NORMAN.  1  vol.,  6s. 

The  Scotsman. —“Of  all  the  hosts  of  books  on  the  question  of  the  Far  East,  there 
la  none  that  will  better  repay  perusal  than  this.  It  is  accurate  and  up-to-date, 
compact,  lucid.” 

STUDIES  IN  STYLE.  By  W.  H.  Helm. 

1  vol.,  3s.  net.  [Are.rf  week. 

***  This  book  contains  21  examples  of  original  fiction,  after  the  manner— more 
«r  less— of  Mr.  Crockett,  Miss  Corelli,  and  other  living  novelists. 

THE  GAY  LORD  QUEX.  \  I R  * 

PINERO.  Cloth,  2s.  Cd. ;  paper.  Is.  6d.  Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  Hand¬ 
made  Paper,  with  new  Portrait  of  the  Author,  10s.  net. 


ELLIOT  STOCK  S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

In  crown  4to,  tastefully  printed  and  bound  with  gilt  top,  fully  Illustrated,  20s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  of  OLD  and  NEW 

ROSS,  In  the  County  of  Wexford.  Compiled  from  Ancient  Records,  the  State 
Papers,  and  the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Herbert  F.  Hore.  Esq.,  of  Pole-Hoare, 
In  that  County.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Philip  Herbert  Hore,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland,  <t-c. 

SECOND  EDITION.— REVISED  AND  ENLARGED,  WITH  INDEX-  ' 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  ■ 

THE  RIGHT  TO  BEAR  ARMS.  By 

11 X,”  the  Writer  of  the  Series  of  Articles  which  appeared  In  the  Saturday. 
Review  over  that  signature. 

“  We  cordially  recommend  this  little  book  to  those  who  are  Ignorant  of  such 
matters,  and  are  not  above  learning  something  of  the  elementary  rules  of  heraldry, 
even  though  they  may  be  certain  of  their  own  right  to  use  arms.  The  book  is  for 
ciblv  and  clearly  written,  the  arguments  are  unanswerable  and  supported  by  exr- 
tracts  from  ancient  documents,  and  many  common  delusions  about  arms  are  -ex¬ 
posed.”—  Spectator.  . 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  6s. 

DANTE  AT  RAVENNA:  a  Study. 

By  Catherine  Mary  Phii.limore,  Author  of  “Studies  In  Italian  Litera¬ 
ture,”  “  The  Warrior  Medici,”  “  Fra  Angelico,”  “  Selections  from  the  Sermons 
of  Padre  Agostina  Da  Montefeltro,”  &c.  ;  •- 

“This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  faithful  piece  of  work,  a  real  labour  of  love  by  an 
earnest  student  of  Dante,  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  know  the 
outward  facts  of  the  great  poet’s  life.” — Spectator.  -•  1 

"A  little  supplement  to  the  vast  literature  of  Dante,  compiled  by.  a  careful  and 
scholarly  student  of  the  poet  and  his  works,  who  knows  her  Italy  as  well  as  her. 
Dante." — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

"The  result  of  diligent  research  among  manuscripts  as  well  as  books.... 
Written  In  a  graceful  style  which  holds  the  attention.”— Graphic. 

CHEAP^DITION.— In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

TIPS  FOR  TRAVELLERS :  or  Wrinkles 

for  the  Road  and  Rail.  A  vade  mecum  for  the  Young,  the  Middle-aged,  and 
the  Old.  By  MacCarthy  O’Moore. 

“  The  author  knows  how  to  convey  his  Information  In  a  popular  style,  and  to 
llghten-his  pages,  With  Incidents  both  grave  and  gay.”— Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

In  crown  8vo,  tastefully  bound,  2s. 

MARRIAGE:  its  Institution  and  Purpose. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  -  • 

CINARA,  and  other  Poems.  By  C.  W. 

Previte  Orton. 

“  Some  of  the  shorter  poems  are  graceful  and  pleasing,  an  show  considerable 
aptitude  In  versification.”— Daily  Free  Press'. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

POEMS.  By  F.  Montagu  Lloyd. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


THE  - 

METAPHYSIC  OF  EXPERIENCE 


New  Novels  &  Stories.— 6s.  each 

MRS.  STEEL’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL. 

The  Stdndard.—"  A  very  remarkable  story,  tar  more  remarkable,  indeed,  than 
‘On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.’  In  her  knowledge  of  native  India  Mrs.  Steel  shows 
herself  to  be  without  a  rival.” 


THE 


MR.  ZANGWILL’S 

MANTLE 


NEW  NOVEL. 

OF  ELIJAH. 


By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

The  Athenceum.—" Contains  cleverness  of  a  very  varied  kind:  traits  of  fine 
Imagination,  of  high  spiritual  feeling,  keen  observation  of  the  actual,  and  a 
iingular  sense  of  discrimination  in  character  and  dialogue.” 

’  MR.  GILBERT  PARKER’S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 

The  Times. — “Not  even  in  ‘The  Seats  of  the  Mighty’  does  Mr.  Parker 
iTOggest  such  an  Impression  of  his  strength  as  in  the  story  which  gives  its  title  to 
the  book.  Strong  and  yet  natural  situations  follow  In  rapid  succession.  In 
Madelinette  Mr.  Parker  has  idealised  the  noblest  of  women.” 

THE  EAGLE’S  HEART. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

The  AthenaUm.—"  Mr.  Garland’s  work  Is  always  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  this 
Story  is  full  of  his  characteristic  energy.  He  makes  one  share  with  delight  In  the 
Irresistible  fascination  of  wild  life  In  the  Far  West.” 

THE  STORY  OF  RONALD  KESTREL. 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON. 

The  Athenceum.—"  Mr.  Dawson  is  a  writer  of  ability  who  has  seen  men  and 
things,  and  should  go  far.” 

THE  FLAME  OF  LIFE. 

By  GABRIELE  D’ANNUNZIO. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.— “A.  work  of  genius,  unique,  astounding.  There  are 
passages  that  sweep  one  headlong,  and  the  whole  leaves  an  indelible  impression.” 

THE  LADY  OF  DREAMS, 

Bv  UNA  L.  SILBERRAD. 

The  Daily  Telegraph.— “Very  interesting,  very  delicate,  very  distinctive.” 

THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS. 

By  GERTRUDE  DIX. 

The  Daily  Mall— "A  brave  book, Instinct  with  the  life  that  touches  us  at  every 
point,  wise  With  the  wisdom  and  charity  of  observation  and  experience.” 

Mr.  Heinemann's  Motes  on  Forthcoming  Boohs  Post-free. 


BY 

SHADWORTH  H.  HODGSON. 

In  Four  Books. 

Book  I.— General  Analysis  of  Experience, 
Book  II.— Positive  Science. 

Book  III.— Analysis  of  Conscious  Action, 
Book  IV. — The  Real  Universe. 


In  4  vols.  Svo,  buckram  (the  vols.  not  to  be  had  separately), 

price  369. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London;/ 
New  York  and  Bombay. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

For  DECEMBER.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING.  . Contents 


BLACKSTICK  PAPERS.  No.  I.  By 

Mrs.  .Richmond  Ritchie. 

DR.  CONAN  DOYLE  AND  THE 
BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Lieut.-Col. 
F.  N.  Maude,  late  R.E. 

AN  ERROR  RIGHTED.  By  S.  Barixg- 

GOULD. 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  WHICH 
LED  TO  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  FOREIGN  LEGATIONS 
IN  PEKING.  By  the  Kev.  Roland 
ALLEN. 

THE  VIRGIN  S  LULLABY.  By  Miss 
Nora  Hopper. 


CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.  By  Georgi 

M.  SMITH.  ' 

COLONIAL  SERVANTS.  By  Lady 

Broome. .  .  .. -  - 

THE  TRUMPETER’S  WIFE.  By  Mrs. 

C.  A.  Creed. 

THE  ROAD  TO  KNOWLEDGE  A 
HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO.  By 

S.  G.  Tallent  yre. 

AN  AMAZING  VAGABOND.  By 

Arthur  Montefiore  Brice. 

THE  GLADE  IN  THE  FOREST.  By 

STEPHEN  GWYNN.  Chaps.  3-4. 
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NOW  BEADY. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

(No.  92)  of  the 

PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 


Edited  by.LORD  FREDERIC  HAMILTON.- 

10  COMPLETE  STORIES,  2  COLOURED  PLATES, 
and  many  othec  Interesting  Features. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ROYAL  TAPESTRY 
AT  WINDSOR. 

Illustrated  by  Special  Photographs. 

THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  SHILLTNGSWORTH.  , 


160  pages  of  Beautiful  Pictures  and  Choice  Reading, 


■  ."  .  Offices: 

18  CHARING  CROSSROAD,  LONDON, W.C. 


THE  HUMANITARIAN. 

Edited  by  VICTORIA  WOODHULL  MARTIN. 
DECEMBER. 

Professor  Rontgen  and  the  X  Rats. 

A  Friend  of  England  in  France.  An  Inter¬ 
view  with  Yves  Guyot. 

Savages  and  Criminals.  Professor  Ferrero. 
Tolstoy’s  “  Resurrection.”  The  Count  de  Soissons 
Cheap  Lodging  Houses  for  Women.  Andrew  Merry 
Are  More  Boys  than  Girls  Born  ?  Dr.  William 
E.  A.  ASon. 

The  Life  Of  a  Hospital  Nurse.  Elizabeth 
French. 

The  Growth  of  Phonography. 

Notes  &  Comments,  Correspondence  &  Open 
Column.  SIXPENCE. 

Duckworth  and  Co.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


THE  NATURAL  WAY  OF 

.  LEARNING-  a  LANG  UAGE.  By  C.  L.  PELMAN. 
“  Full  of  valuable  suggestions.”— British  Weekly. 
Sent  post-free  for.  six  stamps  by  the  Author, 
70c  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


•THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

IP  PS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


Biekbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

Insured  against,  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENCERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS 
Is  prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  J/apazine,  post-free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  18  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
to  whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  toward  the 
Funds  .of. -the. Association  should  be- tent.— Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  -S.-W. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1878. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable  in  Advance. 


Ineluding  postage  to  any  Yearly.  Half-  Quar- 
part  of  the  United  King-  yearly,  terly. 

dom  . . .  ..  £1  86.,  0  14  3.,  072 

Including  postage  to  any 
of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  America, 

France,  Germany,  India, 

China,  Ac.  ..  ..  ..  1  10  6..  0  15  3..  0T8 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Reminiscences  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal 

JUST  PUBLISHED. — Large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  LIFETIME  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA; 

Being  the  Recollections  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal. 

By  the  Hon.  SIR  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.C.IVB.G., 

AUTHOR  OF  “GEORGE  LINTON.”  “THE  COLONIES  AND  THE  CENTURY,”  &c. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE — “Few  could  write  a  South  African  book  carrying  so  much  authority 
as  one  by  Sir  John  Robinson  . .  These  reminiscences  constitute  one  triumphant  testimonial  to 
the  persistence  for  good  of  British  men.  It  is  a  story  to  make  every  Briton  proud  of  his  race, 
of  Natal,  and  of  Sir  John  Robinson,  and  a  story  for  every  Briton  to  read.” 


A  Volunteer’s  Experiences  in  the  Boer  War. 

IMMEDIATELY. — With  a  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

IN  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  C.I.V. 

A  Narrative  and  Diary  of  Personal  Experiences  with  the  C.I.V.  Battery 

in  South  Africa. 

By  “Driver”  ERSKINE  CHILDERS. 

CLERK  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


New  Volume  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

IMMEDIATELY. — Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WELLINGTON’S  MEN. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

AUTHOR  OF  “DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE,”  “  FIGHTS  FOR  THE  FLAG,”  “  HOW  ENGLAND 

SAVED  EUROPE,”  Ac. 

This  work  describes  war  as  seen  by  the  man  in  the  ranks.  There  is  enough  reality 
about  it  to  give  it  historical  value,  with  sufficient  personal  incident  to  make  it  as  read¬ 
able  as  a  novel. 


A  TREASURY  OF  IRISH  POETRY  IN  THE 

ENGLISH  TONGUE.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  and  T.  W.  Roldeston.  Crown  Svo, 
7s.  6d.  [On  November  28th.  - 

DOMESTICITIES.  A  Little  Book  of  Household  Impres¬ 

sions.  By  E.  V.  LUCAS.  Small  fcap.  8vo,  5s.  [ Immediately . 

CONFERENCES  ON  BOOKS  AND  MEN.  Re- 

printed  from  the  “Cornhill  Magazine.”  By  the  Author  of  “Pages  from  a  Private  Diary."  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  _ _  [ Immediately . 

FIFTH  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. — With  Maps,  large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  WHITE  COMPANY,”  “RODNEY  STONE,”  “UNCLE  BERNAC,”  “THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  ‘KOROSKO,’”  “THE  GREEN  FLAG,  AND  OTHER  STORIES  OF  WAR  AND  SPORT,” Ac. 

SKETCH.— “Unquestionably  the  most  striking  book  the  War  has  produced.  A  masterly 
piece  of  work,  a  real  contribution  to  historical  writing.” 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

READY  IMMEDIATELY.-NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

With  8  Full-page  Illustrations. 

New  Novels. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  . — With  Illustrations  by  Albert  Sterner.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

ELEANOR. 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

AUTHOR  OF  “ROBERT  ELSMERE,”  “  MARCELLA,” .“ SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY,”  Ac. 

ST- JAMES’S  GAZETTE.— “The  character  of  Lucy  Foster  is  beautifully  drawn _ The  struggle 

between  jealousy  and  friendship  in  Mrs.  Burgoyne  is  exceedingly  true  to  life.  The  situation 
is  intensely  dramatic,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  realised  it  with  subtle  insight,  and 
handled  it  with  a  refined  and  feeling  toueh  whieh  no  contemporary  writer  could  surpass. . . . 
The  whole  book  shows  a  great  writer  at  her  very  best.” 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN. -Just  published,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  FIELDS. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN,  author  or  “the  dear  Irish  gird,”  “she  walks  in  beauty,”  etc.  - 
NOTICE.— A  SECOND  IMPRESSION  IS  NOW  READY  OF 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE.  By  F.  Anstey,  Author  of 

“  Vice-V ei'sa,”  “  The  Giant’s  Robe,"  “  A  Fallen  Idol,”  Ac.  With  a  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

DAIfY  TELEGRAPH .— “  A  decided  success — Mr.  F.  Anstey’s  quaint  conceit  is  in  his  best  manner.  It  is 
quietly  humorous  from  start  to  finish,  and  invariably  bright.” 

LOVE  IN  A  MIST.  By  Olive  Birrell,  Author  of 

“  The  Ambition  of  Judith,”  “  Anthony  Langsyde,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE— “Intensely  interesting.  Wargravo  Lincoln  is  a  fascinating  character.” 

THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST.  By  Henry  Seton  Merri- 

man.  Author  of  “The  Sowers,”  “In  Kedar’s  Tents,”  “  Roden’s,  Corner."  With  6  Full-page  Illustrations 
crown  Svo,  6s. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  NEARLY  EXHAUSTED.  FOURTH  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

TIMES.— “  Capital  reading,  absorbing  reading. . .  .  An  exciting  story  with  ‘  thrills  ’  at  every  third  page.” 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Tlace,  S.W. 
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Ready  in  a  few  days.  Price  6s. 

CAMPAIGN  PICTURES 

OF  THE 

WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA, 


1899  -  1900. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT. 


By  A.  G-  HALES. 

This  work  consists  of  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
DAILY  NEWS  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hales  during  the  South 
African  Campaign.  No  letters  which  have  appeared 
have  excited  such  vivid  and  widespread  interest  as  the 
picturesque  and  stirring  productions  of  Mr.  Hales,  and 
from  aU  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  their  publication 
in  a  complete  form  has  been  ealled  for. 

CASSELL  and  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  London  ;  and  all  Booksellers’. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

SHADOWS  OF  THE  WAR.  A  Graphic 

Account  of  the  Author’s  Experiences  while  Engaged  in  Hospital 
Work  in  South  Africa.  By  Mrs,  JOSCELINE  BAGOT.  With  Illustrations 
rrom  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ZACHARY 

MACAULAY.  By  the  Viscountess  Knutsford.  With  Portrait,  demy  8vo,  169. 
“No  such  full  account  as  Lady  Knutsford  now  gives  of  his  strenuous  and  self- 
forgettiDg  life  has  heretofore  been  given  to  the  world.”— Daily  Hei cs. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.  By  Odysseus. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Maps,  16s. 

“The  present  volume, understood  to  be  the  work  of  a  distinguished  diplomatist, 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  thorny  problems  of  South- 
Eastern  Europe.’’— Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Whoever  Odysseus  may  be,  his  knowledge  of  a  most  baffling  and  difficult 
subject  is  both  wide  and  deep.  This  book  is  an  illuminating  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  the  history  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  the  character  of  the  Turk 
....From  cover  to  cover  it  is  full  of  sound  judgment,  humour,  and  political 
wisdom,  and  no  student  of  the  Eastern  Question  can  afford  to  leave  it  unread." 

—Daily  Telegraph. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS.  Second 

Series.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  Large 
crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  7s.  6d. 

“The  book  is  one  that  will  be  read  and  returned  to  whosoever  can  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  a  sportsman  and  a  country  gentleman,  or  know  the  peaceful 
pleasures  of  the  riverside,  the  woods,  and  the  field.”— Scotsman. 

“  Everybody  who  knows  the  First  Series  will  hail  with  the  certainty  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  the  Second  Series  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  ‘Memories  of  the  Months.’ 
The  present  volume  fs  to  the  full  as  delightful  as  its  predecessors.” 

—St.  James's  Gazette. 

PICTURES  &  PROBLEMS  FROM  LONDON 

POLICE-COURTS.  By  Thomas  Holmes.  Large  crown  Svo,  with  Portrait, 
10a.  6d. 

“  This  is  a  book  of  most  interesting  experiences,  as  well  as  of  suggestions  for 
the  alleviation,  if  not  amendment,  of  crying  evils.  It  is  a  volume  that  will 
commend  itself  to  all  thinking  persons,  and  one  that  no  student  of  sociology  can 
afford  to  neglect.” — Lloyd's  Wevlcly. 

“Mr.  Holmes  has  produced  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable  book.  The 
tragedies  of  real  life  here  unveiled  are  appalling.  They  are  more  terrible  than 
anything  that  Action  can  produce.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  CAPTIVITY  IN  THE 

PRETORIA  PRISON.  By  Adrian  Hofmeyr,  B.A.  With  Portrait,  crown 
8vo,  6s. 

“A  narrative  full  of  interest,  and  one  which  will  arouse  sympathy,  not 
unmixed  with  admiration,  for  a  patriotic  and  brave  Cape  Colonist  who  has 
suffered  much  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Mother  Country.”— Manchester  Courier. 

“  We  do  not  know  whether  to  recommend  the  book  more  for  its  entertaining 
or  for  its  instructive  qualities.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


A  SPIDER’S  WEB. 


London :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

publisher  to  tbe  JnDia  ©ffice. 


By  Mrs.  AYLMER  GOWING. 

Price  2s.  fid. 

Daily  News.— “Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing  shows  her  accustomed  skill  in  building 
up  a  dramatic  story.” 

World.— “The  Foreign  Office  people,  the  hero,  the  Russian  Baranoff,  the 
supple  Pasha,  the  ‘  Society  ’  types,  are  all  well  drawn,  and  efficiently  carry  on  the 
intrigue  of  this  novel,  uncomparably  the  author’s  best.” 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. — ■“  The  story  is  powerfully  told,  and  is  of  thrilling 
interest  from  beginning  to  end. . . .  Will  add  to  the  author’s  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  the  best  class  of  sensational  Action.” 

Liverpool  Mercury.— “  A  thoroughly  dramatic  story,  brought  to  an  appro¬ 
priately  striking  denouement." 

Northern  Whig  (Belfast).— “A  capably  written  novel  with  a  considerable 
touch  of  sensation.” 


THOMAS  BURLEIGH,  17  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  W.C. 


To  ensure  insertion  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing 
Office  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Friday. 


NOW  READY.— At  all  Booksellers’,  art  green  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net ;  post-free.  Is.  8d. 

(paper,  Is.) 


LEO  TOLSTOY’S  NEW  BOOK, 

THE  SLAVERY  OF  OUR  TIMES. 

Translated  by  AYLMER  MAUDE,  with  Introduction  by  Translator, 
and  new  Portrait  in  sepia  or  black. 

THE  FREE  AGE  PRESS.  MALDON,  ESSEX. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  and  CO.,  Limited,  E.C. 


BOOKS  WANTED. — First  Editions  By  Thackeray, 

Ainsworth,  Marryat,  George  Meredith,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Jesse,  Pardoe, 
Freer,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  T.  Hardy  ;  and  Books  Illustrated  by  Aiken,  Cruikskank, 
Leech,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  &c.  List  of  2,000  Special  Wants,  post-free.  Cash  or  Ex¬ 
change.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


GLAISHER,  BOOKSELLER. 

57  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


New  Remainder  Catalogue  (128  pages)  just  ready,  post  free  on  application. 


FOUNDATION  TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION 

THE  SWEDENBORG  SOCIETY,  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  offers  gratis  and  post-free  to  Clergymen  and  Ministers  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  Students  for  the  Ministry,  Missionaries,  Lay  Preachers,  Bible  Readers,  and  Sunday- 
School  Teachers,  a  set  of  12  booklets  of  32  pp.  each,  on  “  Foundation  Truths  op  the 
Christian  Religion.”  They  will  consist  of-  extracts  from  the  theological  writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  will  be  issued  monthly  during  1901.  The  subjects  will  be  : — 
(1)  God  ;  (2)  The  Incarnation ;  (3)  Redemption  ;  (4)  The  Sacred  Scripture  ;  (5)  The  Divine 
Providence  ;  (6)  Charity,  or  Love  to  the  Neighbour  ;  (7)  Faith  and  Life  ;  (8)  Death  and 
Resurrection  ;  (9)  The  Intermediate  State,  and  Judgment ;  (10)  Heaven  ;  (11)  Hell ;  (12) 
The  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord. 

Early  application  to  be  made  on  the  following  form  : — 

To  the  Agent  of  the  Swedenborg  Society,  1  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  to  me,  gratis  and  post-free,  the  12  booklets  (or  Part  1)  “  Foundation 
Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion.” 

Signature . 

T  Address . 


Qualification . 

To  purchasers  the  set  of  12  booklets  will  be  supplied,  post-free,  at  the  nominal  price  of  One 
Shilling,  To  all  who  apply  a  copy  of  No.  1  will  be  sent  gratis. 


The  SPECTATOR  is  on  sale  regularly  at 
Messrs.  Damrell  and  Upham’s,  283  Wash, 
ington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.SA..;  The 
International  News  Company,  83  and  85 
Duane  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A.;  Messes. 
Brentano’s,  Union  Square,  New  York 
U.S.A.,  and  1,015  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.;  The  Subscription  News 
Company,  47  Bey  Street ,  New  York,  and  77 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A.;  Galignani’s 
Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris;  The 
Harold  A.  Wilson  Company,  Ltd.,  35 
King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada ;  The 
Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot, 
Cairo  and  Port  Said  ;  Gordon  and  Gotch, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane ,  Perth,  West 
Australia ;  Prictor  and  Company, 
Dunedin;  Simpson  and  Williams,  Christ¬ 
church;  H.  Baillie  and  Company,  Wel¬ 
lington,  N.Z. ;  R.  Spkeckley,  Auckland ; 
W.  C.  Rigby,  Adelaide;  and  Gordon  and 
Gotch,  Cape  Town, — where  single  Copies 
can  be  obtained,  a/nd  Subscriptions  are 
received. 
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WILLIAMS  &  HOMME'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Theological  Translation  Library. 

NEW  SERIES. 

Subscriptions:  3  vols.,  One  Guinea;  or  separately, 
10s.  6d.  per  vol. 

NEARLY  READY.— VOL.  I.  Fifth  Year’s 
Subscription. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  GREEK 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Prof.  E.  Nestle,  of 
Maulbronn.  Translated  by  Rey.  Wm.  Bdie,  B.D., 
and  Edited  by  Prof.  Allan  Menzies,  D.D.  With 
Final  Corrections  by  the  Author. 

IN  THE  PRESS,  being  VOL.  II  of  this  Subscription, 
uniform  in  size  and  binding. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY 

(“Das  Wesen  des  Christenthums ”) ?  By  Prof. 
Adolph  Hahnack,  Rector  and  Ordinary  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Church  History  in  the  University,  Berlin. 
Translated  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders.  With  a 
Special  Preface  for  this  Edition  by  the  Author. 


JUST  READY.— Demy  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

New  Work  by  the  Author  of  “  Creed 

and  Life.” 

DOCTRINE  &  PRINCIPLES. 

Popular  Lectures  on  Primary  Questions.  By 
Chap.les  E.  Beeby,  B.D.,  of  Yardley  Wood 
Vicarage,  Birmingham. 

“It  is  much  broader-minded  than  the  general  run 
of  clerical  works  of  the  same  purport _ No  thought¬ 

ful  reader  will  turn  to  it  without  being  interested  in 
the  discussions  which  it  raises.”— Scotsman. 

NEARLY  READY.— Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

OLD  &  NEW  CERTAINTY 

OF  THE  GOSPEL  :  a  Sketch.  By  Alexander 
Robinson,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Author  of  “A  Study  of 
the  Saviour  in  the  Newer  Light.” 

NEARLY  READY.— Demy  8vo,  stiff  wrapper.  Is. 

ENGLAND  &  GERMANY : 

their  Relations  in  the  Great  Crises  of  European 
History,  1500  to  1900.  By  Prof.  Erich  iMarcks, 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  Translated  into  English,  with  a  Preface 
specially  written  by  the  Author. 

NOW  READY.— 3  vols.  demy  Svo,  cloth,  31s.  6d. 
VOL.  III.,  separately,  7s.  6d. 

THE  OPUS  MAJUS  OF 

ROGER  BACON.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Analytical  Table,  by  John  Henry  Bridges, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Vol.  III. 
contains  Revised  Text  of  che  First  Three  Parts, 
Corrections,  Emendations,  and  Additional  Notes 
and  Facsimiles  of  Bacon's  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Writing.  . _ 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.— Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ISs., 
gilt  top. 

SIXTH  EDITION,  REVISED  and  ENLARGED. 
With  many  Illustrations,  a  number  of  which  have 
been  specially  prepared  for  this  Edition. 

PREHISTORIC  TIMES. 

As  Illustrated  by  Anelent  Remains  and  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savages. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY 
(Sir  John  Lubbock.). 

“  To  anyone  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  succinct  con¬ 
spectus  in  a  popular  form  of  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  early  man,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  perusal  of  this  comprehensive  volume.” 

—Journal  of  the  Brit.  Archceolocjical  Assoc. 


THE  CRITICAL  REVIEW 

OF  THEOLOGICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE.  Contains  Signed  Reviews  of  all 
Recent  Works  of  importance  both  English  and 
Foreign. 

Published  Bi-Monthly,  Is.  6d.  net,  post-free ;  8s.  6d. 
per  annum. 

The  Concluding  Part  of  Vol.  X.  (NOVEMBER 
Issue)  now  ready. 

Critical  Notices  of  the  following  Books  appear  in 
this  issue  and  new  matter  :— 

Hastings’s  “A  dictionary  of  the  Bible,” 
Vol.  IIL  By  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.,  of  Hackney  and 
New  Colleges,  and  Rev.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy.  D.Sc.— 
Hutohison  Stirling’s*1  What  is  Thought?”  By 
E.  H.  Blakeney,  M.A.— Strach’s  “Das  Blut  im 
Glauben  und  Abbrglaubbn  der  Menschheit.” 
By  Professor  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.— Seeley  and 
OTHERS’  “ EX.HICS  and  RELIGION”  AND  AUST’S 

“Die  Religion  des  R6mer.  By  Professor  James 
Iverach,  D.D.— Luckoch’s**  The  Special  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Four  Gospels”  and  Wad¬ 
dell’s  “Christianity  as  an  Ideal.”  By  Rev. 
Wm.  Rankin,  B.D.,  of  Glasgow.— With  a  number 
of  other  Notices,  Record  of  Select  Literature,  and  an 
Index  to  Vol.  X. 

Cases  for  Binding  Yearly  Volumes,  Is.  3d.  net. 


WILLIAMS  and  NORG-ATE, 

14  HENRIETTA  ST.,  CO  VENT  GARDEN,  LONDON ; 
20  SOUTH  FREDERICK  ST.,  EDINBURGH ; 
and  7  BROAD  STREET,  OXFORD. 


Messrs.  METHUEN  will  publish  early  next  week 
the  First  Volume  of  “LITTLE  BIOGRAPHIES,”  A  LIFE  OF 
DANTE,  by  PAGET  TOYNBEE,  With  twelve  Illustrations, 
fcap.  Svo,  3s,  6d. 

They  have  just  published  a  sumptuous  Edition  of  THE 
EARLY  POEMS  OF  LORD  TENNYSON,  Edited  by  J.  fj. 
COLLINS,  With  ten  Illustrations  in  Photogravure  by  W,  E.  F. 
Britten.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  Gd. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  have  just  issued  IN  THE  WEB 
OF  A  WAR,  by  II.  F.  P  REVO  ST  BATTERSBY,  crown  Svo, 
6s.,  a  narrative  of  the  advance  of  Lord  Roberts  from  the 
Orange  River  to  Pretoria  ;  also,  in  Methuen’s  “  SIXPENNY 
LIBRARY,”  a  Popidar  Biography  of  MAJOR-GEN.  R.  S.  S. 
BADEN-POWELL,  by  J.  S.  FLETCHER. 

The  first  volume ,  price  15s.,  of  Messrs.  Methuen’s  well-knoivn 
HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR,  Edited  by  Mr.  FOSTER 
CUNLIFFE,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford ,  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  the  narrative  of  the  War  from  the  Beginning  to  the 
Relief  of  Ladysmith,  and  is  magnificently  Illustrated.  It  has 
been  recognized  on  all  hands  as  the  most  serious  and  reasoned, 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  War ,  and  will  remain  for 
many  years  the  standard  authority. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  have  now  ready  THE  RUBAIYAT  OF 
OMAR  KHAYYAM,  with  a  Commentary  by  Mrs.  11.  M. 
BATSON,  and  a  Biography  of  Omar  by  Professor  E .  D.  ROSS. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  The  text  is  FitzGerald’s  last  version ,  printed  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

They  are  now  publishing  several  New  Volumes  in  “  THE 
LITTLE  LIBRARY,”  a  charming  series  of  miniature  classics 
edited  by  well-known  Scholars.  The  latest  volumes  are ; — 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  By 
Mrs.  P.  A.  BARNETT, 

DANTE’S  INFERNO,  Translated  by  H.  F.  CARY, 
Edited  by  PAGET  TOYNBEE. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  Edited  by  ANNIE  MATHESON. 
In  two  volumes. 

These  little  books,  which  are  published  at  Is.  Gd.  net,  in  cloth, 
and  2s.  Gd.  net,  in  leather,  have  Photogravure  Frontispieces,  and 
form  delightful  presents  of  permanent  value. 


SIXTEEN  POPULAR  NOVELS.— 6s.  each. 


THE  MASTER-CHRISTXAN 
QUISANTE 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER 
THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING 
A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT 
CUNNING  MURRELL 
THE  SOFT  SIDE 
ELMSLIE’S  DRAG  NET 
A  FOREST  OFFICER 
WINEFRED 
PATH  AND  GOAL 
WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN 
TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE 
SERVANTS  OF  SIN 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON 


Marie  Corelli 
Anthony  Hope 
Lucas  Malet 
Max  Pemberton 
Eden  Phillpotts 
W.  W.  Jacobs 
Arthur  Morrison 
Henry  James 
E.  H,  Strain 
Mrs.  Penny 
8.  Baring-Gould 
Ada  Cambridge 
Stephen  Crane 
Ptobert  Hichens 
J.  Bloundelle  Burton 
Dorothea  Gerard 


Messrs.  Methuen’s  Booh  Gazette  and,  New  Catalogue  sent  to  any  address. 


METHUEN  and  CO.,  36  Esses  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


DSNNEFO  RD'S 
MAGNESIA* 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  Aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD, 


FISHER'S 

GLADSTONE 
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Catalogues  post»free. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  Sc  CO.,  LTD. 


WHERE  BLACK  RULES  WHITE. 

A  Yolurnn  of  Travel  in  the  Black  Republic  of  Hayti.  By  Heskeih 
Prichard.  Fully  Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  12s. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  T.  E.  BROWSE. 

Edited  by  S.  T.  Irwin.  2  vols.,  12s.  [Second  Edition. 

TRUTHS  NEW  AND  OLD.  By  the 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Wilson.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WAR  AND  POLICY.  By  Spenser 

WILKINSON.  15  s. 

“  It.  is.not  possible  in  the  space  of  a  review  to  do  justice  to  the  brilliant  essays 
dealing  with  our  policy  and  our  defences  by  land  and  sea  contained  in  this 
patriotic  book.  To  appreciate  the  close  reasoning  one  must  read  the  book  in  its 
entirety.”— Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  in  the  Morning  Post. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND  THE 

SUDAN.  By  H.  D.  Traill.  12s. 

“Is  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only  for  his 
sake,  but  for  its  clear,  balanced  narrative  of  an  eventful  chapter  of  history  in 
which  all  Englishmen  must  take  pride.”— Literature. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR 

NORTH  AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  BRADLEY.  15s. 

“  Clearly  written,  not  too  long,  and  arranged  in  due  perspective,  the  story  has 
all  the  stir  and  tension  of  romance.”— Morning  Post. 


SWAN  S0NNENSCHE1N  &  CO. 

A  FASCINATING  BOOK  ON  THE  FAIR  SEX.  - 

WOMEN  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

By  DE  MAULDE  LA  CLAVIERE. 

8vo,  521  pp.  and  Index,  10s.  6d. 

“Quite  the  most  interesting  bool:  of  the'  moment." — Leeds  Mercurv.  “Its 
importance  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Not  only  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  life, 
occupation,  aims,  and  character  of  woman,  but  also  a  fascinating  portrait  of  the 
‘eternal  feminine,’  written  with  an  extraordinary  sympathy."  —  Telegraph. 
'•  Its  lively  pages  teem  with  references  to  the  customs,  feminine  Ideals,  and  the 
famous  women  of  that  time.”— World.  “  Its  fascination  baffles  analysis.  It 
presents  one  of  the  happiest  conjunctions  of  artist  and  scholar.  Many-sided 
and  penetrative,  it  is  equally  notable  for  its  exquisite  lightness  of  touch  and 
brilliancy  of  execution.”— St.  James’s  Gazette.  “  Illustrated  with  an  unceasing 
flow  of  anecdote  and  citation,  never  more  apt  than  when  employed  to  characterise 
that  remarkable  group  who  were  imbued  with  the  so-called  ‘iddes  platoniclennes.’ 
The  book  wilt  attract  a  wide  circle  of  readers."— Athknasum. 


AN  ABSORBING  COURT  BIOGRAPHY. 

AUGUSTA,  EMPRESS  OF  GERMANY.  By 

Clara  Tschttdi.  With  Coloured  Portrait,  7s.  6d.  “We  see  a  cultured 
sensitive  Princess  thrown  amongst  uncongenial  surroundings,  where  she  is 
misunderstood  and  slighted  and  unloved,  her  husband  irrevocably  estranged 
from  her,  absorbed  in  his  passion  for  military  greatness,  and  dominated  by  his 
masterful  Chancellor.  A  valuable  contribution  to  history.”— Telegraph. 
“  Will  be  read  with  great  interest.  The  references  to  the  present  Emperor 
will  be  read  with  much  interest,”— Daily  News. 

THE  ANTARCTIC  :  its  Geography,  Explora¬ 
tion,, Structure,  Climate,  FlOba,  Fauna.  By  Dr.  FriC&Er.  Large  Map,  Plates, 
and  Bibliography,  8  vo,  7s.  6d.  “  Most  seasonable.”— WORLD.  “A  good,  honest 
piece  of  work."— Daily  Chronicle.  “An  exhaustive  account.”— Academy. 
“A  fascinating  history.”— Sx..  James’s  Gaze tfE. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL.  By  Theodore 

Roosevelt.  10s.  6d.  net. 

■■  We  can  recommend  the  English  Cromwellian  to  read  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  himself, 
for  he  will  find  some  vigorotis  thoughts  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  he  will 
also  And  the  book  illustrated  by  some  excellent  views  and  portraits  of  the  leadeis 
of  the  time.”— Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  Speaker. 

THE  mmo  OF  TEWNYSON.  By 

E.  HeRshey  Sneath.  Crown  8vo,-  5s.  net; 

“  Since  Mr.  Siopford  Brooke's  comprehensive  survey  of  Tennyson,  nothing  so 
excellent  has  been  written  on  the  poet's  ideas.”— Spectator. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  By 

THOMAS  DAVIDSON,  Author  of  “Aristotle  and  the  Ancient  Educational 
Ideals,”  “  Rousseau  and  Education  according  to  Nature,”  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

“A  thoroughly  able  and  scholarly  work  by  a  writer  of  the  first  rank ....  The 
range  of  knowledge  and  thought  shown  in  his  work  is  remarkable.” 

—British  Weekly. 

LOVE  LYRICS,  AND  SONGS  TO 

SET  TO  MUSIC.  By  Constance  Sutcliffe.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net 

“Every  composer  ought  to  invest  in  a  copy  of  .these  lyrics,  many  Of  which  are 

admirably  adapted,  to  musical  setting - Composers - will  no  doubt  welcome 

in  Miss  Sutcliffe  a  writer  who  can  furnish  them  with  the  inspiration  which  they 
are  perpetually  seeking.”— Review  of  the  Week. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


THE  PUPPET  SHOW. 

By  MARIAN  BOWER,  6s. 


“Miss  Marian  Bower  has  taken  half  a  dozen  characters  of  an  original  and. well- 
defined  type.  She  depicts  them  excellently  and  with  great  care.  The  result  is  a 
novel  of  very  strong  interest  and  much  good  work - The  book  is  full  of  excel¬ 

lent  pieces  of  characterisation.  THE  AUTHORESS  HAS  DONE  HER  WORK 
SO  WELL  THAT  OUR  INTEREST  IS  ABSORBED  IN  THE  STORY  SHE 
UNFOLDS.”— Daily  Telegraph. 


THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

By  E.  BERTHET.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

[Second  Impression  now  ready. 

“  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  all  who  are  fond  of  highly 
adventurous,  exhilarating  tales.”— Saturday  Review. 


GIRLS’  CHRISTIAN  NAMES :  their  History, 

Meaning,  and  Association.  By  Helena  Swan,  Fancy  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

*-.*  It  is  hoped  that. this  charmingly  produced  book,  printed,  throughout  in  red 
and,  black  and  tastefully  bound  in-decorated- linen  from  a-cUsign  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
TILNET.  will  become  one  of  the  most  popular  gift-books  of  the  season. 

FORT  ST.  GEORGE,  MADRAS.  By  Mrs. 

Frank  Penny.  With  Pen-afld-Ink  Sketches,  8vo,  10s.  6d:  useful  and 

readable  book.”— Athenleum.  “Cannot  fail  to  find  many  readers.  The  account 
of  theearly  days  of  the  East  India  Co.  is'  deeply  interesting.”— Westminster 
Review.  '( Traces  the  history- with  admirable  lucidity  .’’—Spectator.  “Must 
rank  as  the  standard  book.”— Madras  Mail. 

A~FORGOTTEN  EMPIRE.  By  R.  Sewell. 

18  Plates  and  3  Coloured  Maps, .royal  8m  15s.  First  Review  (Scotsman!  : 
'•  Authentic  history  has  no  more  impressive  illustration  of  Prospero's  famous 
speech  than  the  stOry.  of  the  sudden  rise,  amazing  grandeur,  and  complete 
disappearance  of  the  Hindu  Kingdom  of  Yijayanagar. . .  .Mr.  Sewell’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  India  is  of  unquestionable  value.  An  admirable 
history.”  .  ,. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “EVIL  AND  EVOLUTION.” 

COMMERCE  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  3s.  6d. 

net.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford  to  the  Author  :— “  Heartily  do  I  welcome  your 
courageous  book.., .If  is  an  essentially  Christian,  logical,  and  conclusive 
treatise." 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  CIVILIZATION :  the 

Principles  of  Agricultural, .Industrial,  and  Commercial  Prosperity.  By  C.  B. 
Phipson.  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net.'  One  of  tlie  most  strffing  ana  InifSbrEaureari- 
tributions  to  Social  Economics,  as  they  affect  Farmers,  Wage-earners, 
Merchants,  and  Investors,  since  Adam  Smith's  “  Wealth  of  Nations.” 

TWO  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS  by  WELL-KNOWN  NOVELISTS. 

(1)  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOD,  WITH 

AND  WITHOUT  BETTY.  By  G.  Cardella,  Author  of  “A  King's 
Daughter,”  “For  the  Life  of  Others,”  Ac.  Photographically  Illustrated 
from  Life. 

(2)  A  POOR  BUFFER.  By  Helen  Savile, 

Author  of  “  Love  the  Player.”  With  Illustrations  by  Nancy  Ruxton.  3/6. 

MISS  ALICE  CLOWES’S  NOVELS] 

.  UNIFORM  EDITION,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d.  each. 

(1)  MRS.  FREDERICK  GRAHAM. 

This  Novel  now  appears  for  the  first  time.  “One  of  the  most  beautiful  stories 

we  hare  read  of  late _ It  refreshes  us  like  a  breeze  from  the  hills." 

—Dundee  Courier. 

(2)  MONA.  Second  Edition. 

“  •  Mona  ’  is  a  most  sweet  apd  charming  heroine.”— Athenjium. 

(3)  SENEX.  Second  Edition. 

“A  delightful  study  of  a  woman’s  heart  and  mind.'  The  characters  are. all  ad¬ 
mirable.”— Birmingham  Post.  . . 


“PRIDE  OF  ENGLAND.” 

By  MARCUS  REED.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

JANICE  MEREDITH. 

By  PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD.  6s. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY- 

.By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

the  old  dominion. 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.  6s. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  QU0NG  LUNG. 

By  C.  W.  DOYLE.  3s.  6d. 


ATLANTIS  :  the  Book  of  the  Angels.  Inter¬ 
preted  by  D.  Bridgman  Metchim.  Numerous  Illustrations,  large  8vo, 
10s.6d.net.  First  Review.— “The  fascination  that  longs  and  lingers  over 
mysteries  Is  accountable  for  this  book.  That  there  were  ‘giants  in  the  earth  Id 
those  days’  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  in  the  massiveruinsthat-have  defied 
human  interpretation.  The  story  relates,  what  the  giants  did',  how  they  fought 
and  caroused  and  made  love  and  worshipped,  according  to  their  lights.  The 
descriptive passagesiare.  vivid,  strong  and  distinctly  convincing.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  striking  and  effective.”— Dundee  Advertiser. 

K I NGH ELBE  AND  A SLO G  : 

Sagas.  By  F.  J-  Wimbolt.  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 

PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION.  By  W,.  H.' 

Winch,  B.A.  (Camb.),  Double  First  Class  Honours,  First  Queen's  Scholar,  18S3, 
Newcome  Prizeman,  Hughes  Prizeman,  &c.,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the 
London  School  Board.  4s.  6d.  .  [Ready. 

1.  On  the  Hope  of  Agreement  In  Educational  Theory,— 2.  Psychology  and 
Education.— 3.  Observation.— 4.  Imagery,Thought,  and  Language.— 5.  OuFollow- 
mg  Nature. --6.  The  Methods  of  Studying  Nature.— Appendices. 


2  WHITEHALL  GARDENS.  WESTMINSTER.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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WITHDRAWAL  OF  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


C.  A.  PEARSON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


TYTESSRS.  NOYELLO  and  CO.  beg  leave  to  announce  that  by 
XVA  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  the  special 
prices  hereunder  mentioned  will  be  withdrawn 

- — ON  FEBRUARY  1st,  1901— 

on  which  day  the  price  of  the  complete  Dictionary,  in  Cloth  binding, 
will  be  £4  4s.  Od. 


Consequently  no  orders  received  after  that  date  can  be  entertained 
at  the  reduced  terms  now  offered. 


GROVE’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC 

(1450-1889). 

ILLUSTRATED,  FOUR  VOLUMES,  WITH  INDEX 

BY 

EMINENT' WRITERS,  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN. 

r . :  ■  -  -  -- 

'  -  -  UNDER  THE  EDITORSHIP  OP  THE  LATE 

SIR  GEORGE  GROVE,  C.B. 

ASSISTED  IN  THE  SUPPLEMENT 

BY 

-  '  .  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND. 

PRICES  OF  THE  FOUR  VOLUMES 

UNTIL  FEBRUARY  1st,  1901,  ONLY. 

-  ( Previously  published,  ONLY  IN  CLOTH,  at  £4  11s.  6d.) 

CLOTH  BINDING,  £2  Os.  0d.  HALF  MOROCCO,  £3  Os.  Od. 
FULL  MOROCCO,  £4  Os.  Od. 

Should  the  purchaser  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  instalment  system,  he  can 
obtain  the  complete  Book  on  payment  of  a  deposit  of  7s.  (Cloth),  13$.  (Half 
'Morocco,,  Or  24s.  (Full  Morocco f;  and  must  then  complete  the  transaction  by 
five  monthly  payments  of  7s.,  10s.,  or  12s.  respectively,  the  first  of  which  becomes 
due  on  receipt  of  the  book. 


London  :  NOVELLO  and  COMPANY,  Limited. 


MESSRS.  DUCKWORTH  and  CO,  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  Mr.  LESLIE  STEPHEN’S  New  Book, 

THE  ENGLISH  UTILITARIANS. 

Demy.Svo,  3  vols.,  30s.  net. 


With  Photogravure  Frontispiece ,  crown  8uo ,  6s. 

THE  VISITS  OF 

ELIZABETH. 

By  ELINOR  GLYN. 


VILLA  RUBEIN.  By  John  Sinjohn. 

Crown  8 vo,  6S. 


E.  H.  COOPERS  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  MONK  WINS. 

By  E.  H.  COOPER, 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Speaker.^  He  has  an  attractive  style,  full  of  pleasant  aphorisms  and  sparkling 
■with  anecdote,  appropriately  introduced  and  neatly  turned-. -His  characters  are 
full-blooded,  vigorous  creations. 

NEW  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN,'  .... 

WYEMARKE  AND  THE 

MOUNTAIN  FAIRIES. 

ByE.  H-  COOPER.  Hlustratedby  “WYEMARKE ”  and  G.  P. JACOMB-HOOD. 
Crown  4 to,  3s.  6d.  net. 

ALSO  A  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  COMPANION  VOLUME. 

WYEMARKE  AND  THE 

SEA  FAIRIES. 

"  V  . . .  Illustrated  by  DUDLEY  HARDY.  3s.  6d.net. 


PROBLEMS  OF  EVOLUTION. 

By  F.  W.  HEADLEY-  With  14  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,Ss.  net. 


a  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


“Fascinating  Text. . .  .Fascinating  Pictures.”— Pall  Man  Gazette, 

WOOINGS  AND  WEDDINGS 


IN  MANY  CLIMES. 

By  LOUISE  JORDAN  MILN, 

Author  of  •'  When  We  Were  Strolling  Players  in  the  East,”  ta. 
With  48  Full-page  Illustrations,  demy  Svo,  price  16s. 

FIRST  REVIEWS. 

“A  most  attractive  and  sumptuously  got-up  volume,  brightly- 
written,  and  enriched  with  numerous  photographs  —  A  eharming 
gift-book  for  the  coming  Christmas  season.”— Daily  flews. 

“Full  of  charm  as  of  information,  and  is  plentifully  and  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  from  photographs.”— Scotsman. 


“In  ‘Wooings  and  Weddings  in  Many  Lands’  Mrs.  L-  J.  Miir 
pleasantly  and  cleverly  describes  matters  of  world-wide  interest.’ 

— Extract  from  leading  article  in  the  Standard. 

“A  beautiful  volume  and  an  interesting  work  on  an  interesting 
subject.’’ — Glasgow  Herald. 


“A  collection  of  brilliant  essays  on  a  universally  popular  subject.” 

— Morning  Host. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS  OF 

YfH  HAV  By  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  “Pawnes 
I  U“UrV5»  Hero  Stories  and  Folk  Tales,”  &c.  Illustrated  with  55  Full- 
page  Portraits  of  Living  Indians,  demy  4to,  price  £1  Is.  net. 


“We  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  Mr.  Grinnell  for  having 
derided  to  publish  his  book  ... a  real  contribution  to  ethnography.” 

—Daily  Chronicle. 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

With  an  Introduction  by  T.  P.  O’CONNOR,  M.P.,  Containing  the  Autobio¬ 
graphies  of  the  Youth  of  Thirty-four  Famous  Men  and  Women.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated,  with  gilt  top,  deckle-edge  paper,  square  crown  Svo,  price  7s.  6d.  . 

SIX  OF  THE  THIRTY-FOUR  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES  ARE  OF 

EARL  OF  HOPETOUN.  SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN.  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL, 
EDNA  MAY.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY.  HIRAM  MAXIM. 

“  Cannot  fail  to  provide  plentiful  entertainment.”— Daily  Mail. 

“  Interesting  throughout.”— Punch. 


Messrs.  'Pearson  hare just  published  a  thrilU 
ing  Pomance  by  Fret  si  Ms  White ,  entitled 

THE  WHITE  BATTALIONS,  price  6s. 

SECOND  LARGE  EDITION. 

THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 

THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  CORALIE. 

By  F.  Frankfort  Moore.  Price  6s. 

“  A  bright  and  rattling  story,  full  of  fuff  and  epigram.”— Athen<eum. 
“  Extremely  amusing.”— Spectator. 

‘  For  raeiness,  sparkle,  and  interest  would  be  hard  to  equal . No 

summary  could  give  anything  like  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
wealth  of  good  things  in  the  book.  The  reader  enjoys  every  page, 
and  regrets  at  the  466th  that  it  is  the  last.”— Scotsman. 

'■  Very  witty  and  amusing.’’— Academy. 

“Never  before  has  Mr.  Moore  produced  a  novel  so  full  of  eharm 
humour,  and  interest.”— Manchester  Courier. 


New  and  Notable  6s.  Novels. 
JOAN  BROTHERHOOD.  BERNARD  capes. 
A  SUBURBAN  VENDETTA,  JOHN  K.  LEYS. 

BRAND  THE  BROAD  ARROW.  MAJOR  GRIFFITHS. 
THE  PLUNDER  SHIP.  HEADON  HILL. 

SPELL  OF  THE  SNOW.  C.  GUISE  MITFORD. 

SHADOWS  ¥the  THAMES.  EDWARD  NOBLE- 

GOD’S  LAD.  PAUL  CUSHING. 

SECOND  LARGE  EDITION. 

WOMAN  OF  DEATH.  5s.  GUY  BOOTHBY. 
THE  PHANTOM  ARMY.  3S.  6d.  MAX  PEMBERTON. 


London  :  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  Limited. 
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MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’  LIST 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


LADY  MARTIN’S  LIFE. 

THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

HELENA  FAUCIT  (lady  martin). 

By  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 

With  5  Photogravure  Plates, 
demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


ON  DECEMBER  6th  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA 
IN  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  CAREER  OF  SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK, 
K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  many  years  Consul  and  Minister  in  China  and  Japan. 

By  ALEXANDER  MICHIE,  Author  of 
“The  Siberian  Overland  Route,”  “Missionaries  in  China,”  Ac. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Portraits,  and  Maps,  in  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  38s.  net. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  HUNTER'S  INDIA. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Volume  II.,  To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New  Companies  under  the 
Earl  of  Godolphin’s  Award,  1708.  8vo,  16s. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  MR.  FROUDE’S  LECTURES  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

TWO  LECTURES  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Institute,  Edinburgh, 

January  6th  and  9th,  1880. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

NEW  EDITION.  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  MARGARET  FROUDE. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE,  1775-1803. 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  an  English  Lady  d/uring  the 
French  Itevolution. 

By  WILLIAM  S.  CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 

With  4  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

“  This  is  a  volume  in  which  Thackeray  would  have  delighted  as  presenting  in¬ 
teresting  side-lights  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  past  time.  In  this  casp  the 
period  is  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  while  the  pen-and-ink  painter  was  an 
Englishwoman  of  good  family.”— Daily  Chronicle. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

LORD  ROSSLYN'S 

TWICE  CAPTURED. 

With  60  Illustrations,  post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  A  story  that  holds  attention  from  the  first  word  to  the  last.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette- 
“An  unpretentious  but  exceedingly  interesting  record.”— St.  James’s  Gazette. 


JOSEPH  CONRAD’S  NEW  STORY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

LORD  J 1 1 :  a  Tale. 

By  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LORD  JIM.— “  Clever  as  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad’s  work  has  always  been,  he  has 
written  nothing  so  good.”— Athenaeum. 

LORD  JIM.— “A  strong,  sincere, and  reticent  piece  of  work,  a  human  document 
f  ever  there  was  one.”— Daily  Chronicle. 

LORD  JIM.— “  The  best  which  Mr.  Conrad  has  yet  done.”— Daily  Mail. 

LORD  JIM.— “A  notable  book.  From  first  to  last  it  is  of  thrilling  interest.” 

—Scotsman. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  DON  AND  THE  UNDERGRADUATE.” 
AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

A  SCHOLAR  OF  HIS  COLLEGE.  By 

W.  E.  W.  Collins.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  CINQUE  PORTS:  a  Historical  and 

Descriptive  Record.  By  F.  Madox  Hueffer.  With  14  Photogravure 
Plates  and  19  Page  and  Text  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  William  Hyde. 
Handsomely  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  Special  Design  by  Mr.  Hyde,  royal  4to, 
£3  3s.  net. 

“  Mr.  Hueffer  has  chosen  a  theme  of  singular  interest,  and  has  treated  it  in 

an  original  and  admirable  manner - The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Hyde  are  a  feature 

of  the  book  which  add  most  materially  to  its  beauty  and  value.”— Scotsman. 

OUR  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  :  its  Realities 

and  Romance.  By  Alfred  Kinnear,  Author  of  “  To  Modder  River  with 
Methuen,”  Ac.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“If  any  one  wishes  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  really 
is,  I  would  advise  him  to  read  ‘  Our  House  of  Commons,’  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kinnear. 
...  .1  do  not  think  that  I  ever  came  across  a  book  which  gives  a  better  notion  of 
the  inner  life  of  St.  Stephen’s.”—  Truth. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RHODESIA.  Compiled  from 

Official  Sources.  By  Howard  Hensman.  With  a  Map,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“A  timely  book _ Succinctly  and  impartially  told..  ..A  praiseworthy  piece  of 

work.” — Daily  Mail. 

“Deserves  high  commendation. .,  .The  book  contains  exactly  the  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  the  reading  public  would  like  to  possess.” — Daily  News. 

MEMORIAL  EDITION  OF  G.  W.  STEEYENS’  WORKS.— NEW  VOL 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  DOLLAR.  By  G  W. 

Steevens,  Author  of  “With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,”  Ac.  Fourth  Edition 
crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  New  York  has  probably  never  been  more  lightly  and  cleverly  sketched.” 

— Daily  Telegraph. 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS.  Standard  Edition, 

in  21  vols.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  £2  12s.  6d.  Also  to  be  had 
bound  in  half  brown  calf,  gilt  top ;  half  blue  and  green  polished  morocco,  gilt 
top  ;  and  half  brown  polished  morocco,  panelled  back. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS.  New  Issue  of 

Popular  Edition. 

Adam  Bede,  3s.  6d.— Mill  on  the  Floss,  3s.  6d.— Romola,  3s.  6d.— Felix 
Holt,  3s.  6d.— Silas  Marker,  2s.  6d.— Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,  3s.— 
Middleharch,  7s.  6d.— Daniel  Deronda,  7s.  Gd.— George  Eliot’s  Life,  7s.  6d. 
Also  to  be  had,  9  vols.  in  8,  bound  in  half  calf,  gilt  top. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh,  and  London. 


THE  SOURCES  AND  LITERATURE 

OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY, 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  about  1485. 

By  CHARLES  GROSS,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University. 

8vo,  18s.  net.  [On  Monday  next, 

HOW  THE  GARDEN  GREW. 

By  MAUD  MARYON. 

With  4  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  CHARACTER. 

By  LUCY  H.  M.  SOULSBY. 

Small  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  Sweetness  and  Strength— Happiness— Girls  and  their  Money— 
Self-Control— Some  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Girls— An  Ideal  Woman— Our 
Duty  to  our  Neighbour  —  The  Slough  of  Despond  —  Self-Education  —  Moral 
Thoughtfulness.  _ 

MORTE  ARTHURE : 

An  Alliterative  Poem  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  From  the  Lincoln 
MS.,  written  by  Robert  of  Thornton. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary  by  MARY  MACLEOD 

BANKS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


THE  WOOD  BEYOND  THE  WORLD : 

A  Prose  Romance. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

***  This  book  has  been  transferred  from  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bulien  to 
Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  W ALFORD. 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES. 

By  Mrs.  L.  B.  WALFORD, 

Author  of  “  Mr.  Smith,”  “  Lady  Marget,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


A  NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE , 

MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE, 

by  Mr.  H.  C.  BAILEY ,  is  commenced  in  the  December  Issue  of  LONGMAN'S 
MAGAZINE.  It  deals  with  the  period  of  the  Duke  of  Alva’s  Wars  in  the 
Netherlands. 


LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER,  1900.  6d. 

My  Lady  of  Orange;  an  Historical  A  Transport  Cruise  to  the  Cape 
Romance.  By  H.C.  Bailey.  Chaps.  1-4.  IN  1795.  By  Mrs.  Ord  Marshali. 


Rhyme.  By  Frank  Ritchie. 

The  Women  of  the  Salons.  IV. 

Madame  Geoffrin.  By  S.  G.  Tallentyre. 
“In  the  Execution  of  his  Duty.” 
By  Harold  Bindloss. 


In  the  Name  of  a  Woman.  By  Arthur 
W.  Marchmont,  Author  of  “By  Right 
of  Sword,”  Ac.  (Concluded.) 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship.  By 
Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


THE  WITCHERY  OP  BOOKS. 

By  J.  F.  Crump.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
SIMPKIN  and  CO.,  London. 


Cheques  (and  Post-Office  Orders  369  Strand)  payable  to  “  John 
J  Baker." 
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Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

fis  TXE  TIMES"  REPRINT 

In  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ”  the  Editors  intended  to  embrace  all 
knowledge.  The  work  contains  22,000  pages,  338  Full-page  Plates,  671  Maps  and  Plans,  and 
more  than  9,000  other  Illustrations,  many  of  them  in  Colour.  The  information  contained  in  the 
work  is  concise  and  brilliantly  handled,  as  well  as  full  and  universal,  so  that  the  work  might  be 
at  once  a  book  of  reference  and  a  collection  of  exhaustive  and  brilliant  treatises.  It  interests  and 
informs  the  general  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfies  the  specialist  in  any  branch.  Even  those 
who  know  the  book  well,  and  are  accustomed  to  the  brilliance  and  the  thorough  grasp  which 
characterise  its  articles  (they  number  16,400),  are  always  freshly  astonished  when  they  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  world-wide  celebrity  of  the  1,100  contributors.  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  Robert  Ball, 
Lord  Rayleigh,  Sir  William  Crookes,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Professor 
Dewar,  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  in  Science  ;  A.  C.  Swinburne,  Sir  Richard 
Jebb,  Sir  George  Macfarren,  Andrew  Lang,  Austin  Dobson,  William  Morris,  John  Morley, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Sir  George  Reid,  W.  E.  Henley,  George  Cable,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  Music,  Arts,  and  Letters  ;  such  names  are  not  only  names  for  to¬ 
day,  the  words  of  such  writers  will  always  carry  with  them  an  authority  which  no  mere  expert, 
however  well  informed,  could  claim  for  his. 

T  M  IS  OFF. KM 


1.  You  send  in  five  shillings,  and  at  once  receive  the  twenty-five  volumes  of  The  Times 
Reprint  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'’ 

2.  When  the  work  is  at  your  elbow,  giving  daily  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  day,  you 
continue  payment  in  monthly  instalments  of  only  twelve  shillings. 

3.  The  aggregate  of  all  the  payments  is  less  than  half  the  price  which  the  original  pub¬ 
lishers,  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  asked  in  a  lump  sum. 

4.  You  will  perhaps  not  believe  our  fourth  condition,  but  if  you  do  not  you  may  regret  your 
scepticism.  The  number  of  sets  of  the  work  at  the  disposal  of  the  Daily  Mail ,  and  the  period 
during  which  they  may  be  sold,  are  strictly  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  The 
Times ;  and  at  the  present  rate  of  sale  the  volumes  will  be  gone  before  the  period  of  the  sale  is 
over.  Unless  you  send  an  order  now,  the  chance  will  be  lost,  and  you  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
get  the  work  on  these  terms. 

LOIBOM 


B0UVER1E  STREET,  FLEET  STREET 

“DAILY  MAIL”  OFFICE 

(“Encyclopaedia”  Department),  4  Harms- 
worth  Buildings,  Tallis  Street,  E.C. 

NEAR  THE  BANK 

Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pianoforte 
Dealers,  46-40  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 


MANCHESTER— Messrs.  Forsyth  Brothers, 
126  &  128  Deansgate. 

CARDIFF  — Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Hayes  Buildings,  Working  Street. 

EXETER  — Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  22  Gandy  Street. 

LEICESTER  — Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  7B  Halford  Street. 


WEST  END 

Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pianoforte 
Dealers,  207  &  209  Regent  Street,  W. 

NEAR  CHARING  CROSS 

Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
23  Northumberland  Avenue. 


PROYIN  CE  S 

GLASGOW— The  “Glasgow  Herald ”  Office, 
Buchanan  Street.  Open  every  day  till 
8  o’clock. 

EDINBURGH  — The  “Glasgow  Plerald”  Branch 
Office,  St.  Giles  Street. 

ALSO  AT  - 

Messrs.  Methven,  Simpson,  &  Co.,  83 
Princes  Street. 


NEAR  MARK  LANE 

Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  101 
Leadenhall  Street. 

NEAR  CANNON  STREET  STATION 

Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons,  Ltd, 
121  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 


0REEN0GK — The  “  Glasgow  Herald”  Branch 
Office,  Cathcart  Street. 

DUNDEE  — Messrs.  Methven,  Simpson,  &  Co., 
122  Nethergate. 

Specimen  Volumes  may  also  be  seen  at  the 

PAISLEY  Office  of  the  “  Glasgow  Herald,” 
3  County  Place. 


TO  SEE  THE  VOLUMES , 

the  Bindings ,  and  the  Bookcase ,  all  you 
hade  to  do  is  to  call  at  one  of  the  above 
offices  'which  have  been  opened  for  this 
special  purpose,  where  we  will  gladly 
give  you  the  fullest  information. 

IF  YOU  CANNOT  CALL , 

Send  in  this  Inquiry  Form,  or  a  Post¬ 
card,  asking  for  Prospectus  and  details 
of  the  offer.  In  this  Prospectus  the 
“  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ”  is  faith¬ 
fully  described.  We  do  not  use  extra¬ 
vagant  praise  j  you  will  find  the  books 
more  than  we  describe — more  than  you 
expect. 


The  “5>atl£ 

gm-  Please  address  to  the  “ ENCYCLOPAEDIA ”  DEPARTMENT, 
4  Harms\V6rth  Buildings,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 

INQUIRY  ""  This  Inquiry 

Please  send  me  the  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the  “  En-  Form,  can  be  sent 
cyclopaedia  Britannica order  form,  and  full  details  of  the  \n  a>l  °fffn  etfve- 
“  Daily  Mail”  offer,  and  provisionally  reserve  me  a  set  of  naif  penny  stamp, 
the  Volumes. 

[Name] . . . . . 

SP.  64. 

[Address] . 
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BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Illustrated  Christmas  List  post-free  on  application . 


NOW  READY. — Crown  Folio,  with  Binding  designed  by  Laurence  Housman,  £5  5s.  net. 

ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK. 

A  HISTORICAL  STUDY  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 


By  LIONEL  CUST,  F.S.A., 

Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold. 
Sumptuously  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  on  English  Hand-made  Paper,  withal  ^PhotograTure  Plates  and  20  Collotype  and  other  Reproductions  from  Drawings 

The  recent  Exhibltiohs  at  Antwerp  and  Burlington  House  pot  only  revealed  the  fact  that  the  life  of  Van  Dyck  was  but  imperfectly  known  and  understood, hut 
also  bv  gathering  together  pictures  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  made  a  critical  comparison  of  them  possible  fOr  the  first  time.  Of  these  facilities  Mr.  Cust,  who  has 
for  mam-  years  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  has  taken  full  advantage,  and  has  produced  a  new  and  interesting  revision  of,  the  painter’s  life.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
■m  the  part  of  the  Publishers,  to  give  to  what  ought  to  become  the.  standard  work  on  Van  Dyck,  the  most  perfect' setting  of  which  fins  printing  and  good  illustration 
ire  capable.  _ _ _ _ 


2  vols.  demy  8vo,  32s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  BASIL  CHAMPNEYS. 

With  numerous  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations  in  Collotype,  &c. 

»Mr.  Champneys  has  produced  a  very  careful  and  in  many  ways  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  picture  of  one  of  the  most  original  Englishmen  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
siacerest,  poets.’—  Times.  _  - 

Imperial  8vo,  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTS 

AND  SCULPTORS 

OF  THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke,  Authored  “The  Re¬ 
naissance  of  .France,”  Ac.  With  20  Photogravure  Plates  and  29  Half-tone  Re¬ 
productions.  Also  a  Limited  Large-Paper  Edition,  with  additional  Illustra- 
tlons,  fcap.  folio,  £2  2s.‘net. 


Imperial  8vo,  £1 11s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SUN  DIALS. 

Originally  Compiled  by  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.  Revised  and  greatly 
Enlarged  by  H.  K.  F.  Edeit  and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  With  Chapters  on  Port- 
’  able  Dials  by  Lewis  Evans,  F.S.A.,  and  on  Dial  Construction  by  Wigham 
Richardson.  Entirely  New  Edition  (the  Fourth).  With  200  Illustrations. 

“  Charming  as  was  the  original  work,  this  last  edition,  by  reason  of  its  complete¬ 
ness,  is  even  more  delightful.”— St.  James’s  Gazette. 


POEMS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

Illustrated  and  Decorated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  With  an  Introduction 
by  H  Noel  Williams.  Post  Svo,  6s.  Also  a  few  copies  on  Japanese’Vellum, 
demy  8vo,  21s.  net.  [Endymion  Series. 

“The  illustrations  of  Mr.  W.  Heath  Robinson  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
the  hook.  He  is  an  artist  who  has  evidently  an  intense  sympathy,  with  his 
author ;  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  pictures  which  mirror  with  terrifying  accuracy 
the  fantastic  terror,  ‘erim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous,’  that  fills  Poe’s 
ghbul-haunted  imagining.  Mr.  Robinson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  remark¬ 
able  achievement."— Sketch. 


Medium  Svo,  12s.  net. 

LINE  AND  FORM. 

By  WalTef.  Crane.  With  137  Illustrations.  , 

“  If  I  may  he  pardoned  the  comparative  method  of  criticism— which,  by  the 
way  is  never  satisfying— I  would  say  that  this  little  book;  will  give  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  drawing  and  design  to  the  intelligent  young  person  than 
all  the  writings  of  Ituskin  put  together.”— Pail  Mall  Gazette. 


Small  post  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  LETTERS  of  THOMAS  GRAY 

Including  the  Correspondence  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Edited,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  DUNCAN  C.  TOVEY,  Editor  of  “Gray  and  his  Friends.” 
&c.  Vol.  I.  [Bohn’s  Standard  Library. 


Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  SOLDIER  IN  CHRIST’S  ARMY. 

An  Explanation  of  Confirmation  and  the  Catechism  for  Public  School  Boys. 
By  A.  C.  Champneys,  M.A.,  formerly  a  House-Master  at  Marlborough  College. 


Small  4to,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA  ANGELICO  AND  HIS  ART. 

By  Langton  Douglas,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Adelaide.  With  4  Photogravure  Plates  and  60  .  Half-tone  Reproductions,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  Artist’s  most  important  works. 


Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC,  LORD  LEIGHTON, 

P.R.A.  An  Illustrated  Chronicle  by  Ernest  Rhys.  With  80  Reproductions 
from  Leighton's  Pictures,  including  2  Photogravure  Plates. 


Post  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

LEADING  DOCUMENTS 

OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Together  with  Illustrative  Material  from  Contemporary  Writers  and  a 
Bibliography  of  Sources.  By  Guy  Caf.leton  Lee,  Ph.D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  _ _ 


Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

ROUEN— THE  CATHEDRAL 

AND  OTHER.  CHURCHES. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M. A.,  Rector  of  Turnworth,  Dorset.  'With’ 50  Illus¬ 
trations,  chiefly  from  Photographs  by  the,  Author. 

[Bell’s  Continental  Churches. 


Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

By  E.  F.  Strange.  With  53  Illustrations.  [Bell's  Cathedral  Series. 


BELL’S  HANDBOOKS  OF  THE 

great  masters  in  painting  and  sculpture. 

Edited  by  Dr.  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON. 

NEW  VOLUMES.— With  40  Illustrations,  small  post  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  5s.  net  each. 


FERUGINO.  By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
SOBQMA.  By  Contessa  Priuli-Box. 


DELLA  ROBBIA.  By  Marchesa  Burlamacchi. 
GIORGIONE.  By  Herbert  Cook,  M.A. 


Full  Prospectus  of  Series  post-free  on  Application. 


[ December  3rd. 


HANDBOOKS  TO  THE  GREAT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Crown  Svo,  Illustrated,  Ss.  6d.  net  each. 

CHARTERHOUSE.  By  A.  H.  Tod,  M.A.,  Assistant- 

Master  at  Chapterhouse. 

RUGBY.  By  H.  C.  Bradby,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master 

at  Rugby. 

ETON.  By  A.  Clltton-Brock,  New  College,  Oxford. 


BOHN’S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

CARLYLE’S  SARTOR  RESARTUS. 

With  Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue,  5s. 

HAMPTON  COURT. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Manor  and  Palace.  By  ERNEST  Law,  B.A.  New  and 
Cheaper  Issue,  5s. 


London:  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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SPECIAL  LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

FOE,  THE 

No.  3,779,]  WEEK  ENDING  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  -1,  1900.  GKATIS- 


SEELEY  AND  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS, 


THE  CELESTIAL  COUNTRY :  Hymns  and 

Poems,  chiefly  Mediaeval,  on  the  Joys  and  Glories  of  Paradise.  With  10 
Copperplates  after  Fra  Angelico,  Botticelli,  Filippo  Lippi,  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
Ghirlandajo,  Bernardino  Luini,  and  Carpaccio.  Super-royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
12s.  6d. 

“  A  beautiful  book  which  will  charm  any  reader  of  taste.” — Scotsman. 

NOW  READY. 

CAMEOS.  By  Cykil  Davenport,  F.S.A.,  of 

the  British  Museum,  Author  of  “  Royal  English  Bookbindings,”  &c.  With  12 
Illustrations  in  Colours  and  43  in  Monochrome.  [The  Portfolio  Mono¬ 
graphs,  No.  41.]  Super-royal  8vo,  sewed,  as.  net ;  or  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

MADAME :  a  Life  of  Henrietta,  Daughter  of 

Charles  I.  and  Duchess  Of  Orleans.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Ady,  Author  of 
“  Sacharissa,”  &c.  With  5  Portraits,  demy  8vo,  7s.  tid. 

“  The  Merry  Monarch’s  lively  and  entertaining  epistles  to  his  sister,  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  social  life  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are 
probably  unsurpassed  save  by  Pepys’  wonderful  Diary.”— Daily  News. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

EMMA  MARSHALL :  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

By  Beatrice  Marshall.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  12  other 
Illustrations,  6s. 

“  Marked  throughout  with  tact  and  discretion.  The  daughter’s  work  has 
many  of  the  mother’s  qualities,  and  is  indeed  a  worthy  tribute  to  a  pure  unselfish 
memory.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

THOMAS  GIRTIN  :  his  Life  and  Works.  An 

Essay.  By  Laurence  Binton.  With  21  Reproductions  in  Autotype, 
imperial  4to,  cloth,  £2  2s.  net. 

“Will  for  the  first  time  put  before  students  of  English  water  colour  an  adequate 
view  of  the  work  of  this  artist ."—Literature. 


GENERAL  JOHN  JACOB,  Commandant  of 

the  Sind  Irregular  Horse,  and  Founder  of  JacObabad.  By  Alexander 
IXNES  Shand.  With  many  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  16s. 

“A  warden  of  the  marches  whose  personal  presence  was  equal  to  that  of  a 
regiment.”— Ti  mes . 

THE  WINDFAIRIES,  and  other  Stories.  By 

Mary  de  Morgan,  Author  of  “  On  a  Pincushion,”  &c.  With  many  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Olive  Cockerell.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

“  Gracefully  told,  quite  original,  and  apparently  written  with  such  ease  that  at 
every  turn  we  find  ourselves  wondering  why  more  stories  of  this  kind  are  not 
written.  That,  however,  is  the  story-teller's  art ."—Athenceum. 

PROFESSOR  CHURCH’S  NEW  BOOK. 

HELMET  AND  SPEAR:  Stories  from  the 

Wai-s  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  CHURCH,  Author  of 
“  Stories  from  Homer,”  &c.  With  8  Illustrations  by  G.  Morrow.  5s. 

“  Capitally  illustrated,  and  forms  an  exceptionally  strong  book  for  boys.” 

— Scotsman. 

OUR  FLEET  TO-DAY,  and  its  Development 

during  the  Last  Half-Century.  By  Captain  S.  Eardley  Wilmot,  R.N. 
With  many  Illustrations,  5s. 

“  An  excellent  work,  well  got  up,  and  copiously  illustrated.”— Globe. 

WOLF’S  HEAD  :  a  Story  of  the  Prince  of 

Outlaws.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Gilliat.  With  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

“  Filled  with  the  life  and  colour  of  the  greenwood,  and  with  such  hearty  fun 
and  merriment  that  it  cannot  fail  to  charm.  ’— Leeds  Mercury. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

IN  LINCOLN  GREEN  :  a  Merrie  Tale  of  Robin  Hood. 

With  Illustrations  by  Ralph  Cleaver.  Third  Edition,  5s. 

“  One  of  the  very  best  boys’  books  we  have  taken  up  for  many  a  year.” 

—Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  KING’S  REEVE,  and  How  be  Supped  with  his 

Master.  With  Illustrations  by  Sydney  Hall.  5s. 

‘‘We  have  read  n@  other  historical  6tory  60  fascinating  since  we  closed  ‘In 
Lincoln  Green.’  "—St.  James’s  Gazette. 

SYLVIA  IN  FLOWER  LAND.  By  Linda 

Gardiner.  With  16  Illustrations  by  Herbert  E.  Butler.  Cloth,  Ss.  6d. 
“Attractive  as  any  fairy  tale. ...Her  delightful  little  book  deserves  every 

success."— Glasgow  Herald. 


GREEK  BRONZES,  by  A.  S.  Murray,  LL.D,; 

and  GREEK  TERRACOTTA  STATUETTES,  by  C.  A.  Hutton.  With  4 
Photogravures,  8  Coloured  Plates,  and  77  other  Hlustrations,  super-royal  8vo, 
cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“Exquisite  reproductions.” — Art  Journal. 

TITIAN  :  a  Study  of  his  Life  and  Work.  By 

Claude  Phillips.  With  8  Copperplates  and  many  other  Illustrations,  super¬ 
royal  8vo,  9s.  net. 

“  Brilliantly  written,  lavishly  illustrated,  and  carefully  indexed,  the  hook  is  one 
which  cannot  hut  delight  every  true  lover  of  art.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

ARMOUR  IN  ENGLAND.  By  J.  Starkie 

Gardner.  With  16  Coloured  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations,  super¬ 
royal  8vo,  9s.  net. 

“Concise,  full,  and  interesting,  enriched  with  a  number  of  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions.”—  Birmingham  Post. 

VELAZQUEZ:  a  Study  of  his  Life  aud  Art. 

By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  in  Ireland.  With 
8  Plates  and  60  other  Illustrations,  super  royal  8vo,  9s.  net. 

“  A  really  important  contribution  to  critical  study.”— Guardian. 

ALBRECHT  DURER.  By  Lionel  Gust.  With 

8  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  net. 

“Well  and  copiously  illustrated."— Times. 

THE  ETCHINGS  OF  REMBRANDT,  by  P.  G. 

Hamerton;  and  DUTCH  ETCHERS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY,  by  Laurence  Bixyon.  With  8  Plates  and  many  other  Illustra¬ 
tions,  7s.  6d.  net. 

BOOKBINDING  IN  ENGLAND  &  FRANCE. 

By  W.Y.  FletCher.  ITColoured  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.net. 
“Exquisite  coloured  plates.”— Nat ional  Observer. 

THE  NEW  FOREST  &  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 

By  C.  J.  Cornish.  With  8  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations,  7s;  6d.  net. 

“  No  previous  writer  has  shown  a  truer  appreciation  of  those  characteristics  in 
which  lie  the  real  charm  of  this  beautiful  district.” 


RAPHAEL  :  a,  Study  of  his  Life  and  Work. 

By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady).  With  many  Illustrations, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

“  Full  of  information  and  richly  illustrated.”—  Guardian. 

GEORGE  MORLAND,  and  the  Evolution 

fi-om  him  of  some  Later  Painters.  By  J.  T.  Nettleship.  With  6  Copper¬ 
plates  and  30  other  Illustrations,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

“Welcome  both  as  a  criticism  and  as  a  biography.”— Daily  Chronicle. 


BY  C.  J.  CORNISH. 

WILD  ENGLAND  OF  TO-DAY  and  the  Wild  Life  in  It. 

AVith  16  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  cloth,  6s. 

“  Even  more  fascinating  than  its  predecessor  (•  Life  at  the  Zoo.’)  Everybody  will 
find  something  to  his  taste  in  this  choice  volume  of  natural  lore.” — World. 

ANIMALS  AT  WORK  AND  PLAY.  With  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition,  6s. 

“Indeed  a  delightful  book.”—  World. 

ANIMALS  OF  TO-DAY :  their  Life  and  Conversation. 

AVith  16  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  C.  Reid.  6s. 

“  Capital  reading.” — Times. 

NIGHTS  WITH  AN  OLD  GUNNER,  and  other  Studies 

of  AVild  Life.  AVith  many  Illustrations,  6s. 

“  A  most  delightful  volume  of  essays  in  country  life  and  sport,  and  charming 
studies  of  wild  life.”— Spectator. 

LIFE  AT  THE  ZOO.  With  Illustrations  by  Gambier 

Bolton.  Fifth  Edition,  6s. 

“  A  more  companionable  book  we  cannot  imagine.”— Spectator. 


JKfcUULLHUJlIUiMS  UE  JOHANNES  BRAHMS.  B 

Dr.  J.  Ar.  AVidmaxn  and  Professor  Dietrich.  Translated  from  the  Germ; 
by  Dora  E.  Hecht.  AVith  2  Portraits,  6s. 


“The  volume  is  one  which  every  cultivated  musical  amateur  will  desire  to  add 
to  his  library.”—  Globe. 


BY  AV.  H.  HADOW. 

STUDIES  IN  MODERN  MUSIC  :  First  Series.  Berlioz, 

Schumann,  and  Wagner.  AVith  an  Essay  on  Music  and  Musical  Criticism 
AVith  5  Portraits.  Fourth  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

“Written  with  striking  thoughtfulness  and  breadth  of  view.  A  remarkable 
book.” — Athenaeum. 


STUDIES  IN  MODERN  MUSIC :  Second  Series.  Chopir 

Dvorak.  Brahms.  With  an  Essay  on  Musical  Form.  AA’ith  4  Portrait 
Third  Edition,  7s.  6d.  portrait 

“  To  be  most  heartily  recommended  to  all  who  wish  to  attain  the  highest  kill 
of  enjoyment  of  the  best  music.”— Times. 


London :  SEELEY  and  CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russell  Street, 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENCE.— Sounding  the  Ocean 

of  Air.  Being  Six  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston 
in  December,  1898,  by  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  S.B.,  A.M.  Small  post  8vo, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENCE  :  the  Machinery  of  the 

Universe.  Mechanical  Conceptions  of  Physical  Phenomena.  By  A.  E. 
Dolbear.  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Tuft’s  College,  U.S.A. 
Small  post  8vo,  with  several  Diagrams,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

MATTER,  ETHER,  AND  MOTION :  the  Factors  and 

Relations  of  Physical  Science.  By  A.  E.  Dolbear,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics,  Tuft’s  College,  U.S.A.  English  Edition  edited  by  Professor  Alfred 
Lodge.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

“Every  page  sbows  that  the  author  is  alive  to  the  far-reaching  consequences 
and  implications  of  modern  science.  Professor  Dolbear’s  pages  are  eminently 
readable,  and  his  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  modern  physics  is  lucid,  interest¬ 
ing,  exhaustive,  and  for  the  most  part  convincing.”— Literature. 

SKETCH  BOOK  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.  By  R.  Bowdler 

Sharpe,  LL.D.,  P.L.S.  272  pp.  crown  4to.  With  Coloured  Illustrations 
by  A.  E.  and  C.  Lydon.  Cloth  boards,  14s. 

“  Briefly,  he  has  produced  a  most  interesting  and  informing  book,  which  has 
beeu  admirably  illustrated.”— Guardian. 

AMONG  THE  BIRDS.  By  Florence  Anna  Fulcher. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

EVERY-DAY  HEROES.  Stories  of  Bravery  during  the 

Queen’s  Reign,  1837-1900.  Compiled  from  Public  and  Private  Sources.  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  doth  boards, 
2s.  6d. 

CHINA.  By  Professor  Robert  K.  Douglas.  Post  8vo, 

with  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAT.  By  Captain  L.  J.  Trotter.  Revised 
Edition,  brought  up  to  date,  with  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  6s. 

THE  BIBLE  ATLAS  OF  MAPS  AND  PLANS  TO 

ILLUSTRATE  THE  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  AND  THE  APOCRYPHA.  With  Explanatory 
Notes  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  M.A. ;  also  a  Complete  Index  of  the 
Geographical  Names  in  the  English  Bible,  by  Sir  George  Grove.  Sixth 
Edition,  Revised  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  K.C.B.,K.C.M.G.,F.R.S.  Royal  4to, 
cloth  boards,  10s.  6d. 

[This  work  has  been  almost  entirely  Rewritten  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and 
brought  up  by  this  competent  authority  to  date.  J 

EARLY  CHURCH  CLASSICS. — St.  Augustine’s  Treatise 

on  the  City  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock,  M.A., 
B.D.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 

EARLY  CHURCH  CLASSICS. — The  Liturgy  of  the 

Eighth  Book  of  “The  Apostolic  Constitutions,"  commonly  called  the 
Clementine  Liturgy.  Translated  into  English,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Cresswell,  M.A.  Small  post  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 

REFLECTED  LIGHTS  FROM  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI’S 

“  THE  FACE  OF  THE  DEEP.”  Selected  and  Arranged  by  W.  M.  L.  Jay. 
Small  post  8vo,  cloth  boards.  2s.  6d. 

TWENTY-FIVE  AGRAPHA  ;  or,  Extra  Canonical 

Sayings  of  our  Lord.  Annotated  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Blomfield  Jack- 
son,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is. 

LEADING  IDEAS  OF  KEBLE’S  “CHRISTIAN  YEAR.” 

By  the  Rev.  Clement  Price.  Imp.  32mo,  cloth  boards,  6d. 

THE  PRE-CKRISTMAS  ANTIPHONS.  The  Antiphons 

to  the  Magnificat,  of  which  one  was  sung  formerly  on  each  of  the  days 
between  December  16th  and  23rd.  Beautifully  printed  in  gold  and  colours 
paper  cover,  6d. 

NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS:  Studies 

of  Non-Christiau  Religions.  By  Eliot  Howard.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
2s.  6d. 

*V*  Nine  other  Volumes  have  already  appeared  in  this  Series. 

BUDDHISM  IN  CHINA.  By  the  late  Rev.  S.  Beal. 

With  Map,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  CHURCH  ATLAS.  Illustrating  the  History 

of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  until  the  Reformation,  and  that  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  until  the  Present  Day.  By  Edmund  McClure,  M.A. 
Coitaining  18  Coloured  Maps,  besides  some  50  Sketch  Maps  in  the  Text,  4to, 
cloth  boards,  leather  back,  16s. 

“  Both  the  readers  of  ancient  Church  history  and  of  moderu  missionary  records 
will  find  abundant  materials  in  it  for  their  assistance.”— Guardian. 

••  A  great  deal  of  labour  and  sound  scholarship  has  gone  to  the  making  of  this 
atlas.”—  -lcu.de  my. 


London  :  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C. ; 

43  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 

Brighton  :  129  NORTH  STREET. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  ONIIN'S  SELECTED  LIST. 

A  NEW  BOOK  OF  THE  HIGHEST  IMPORTANCE  IN 
UNWIN’S  LIBRARY  OF  LITERARY  HISTORY. 

A  LITERARY  HISTORY 
OF  AMERICA. 

By  BARRETT  WENDELL, 

Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  University. 

With  Frontispiece,  16s. 

“A  Literary  History  of  America,”  by  Barrett  Wendell,  Professor 
of  English  at  Harvard  University,  endeavours  to  define  the  ways  in 
which  the  nation,  character,  and  thought  of  America  have  diverged 
from  those  of  England.  Touching  briefly  on  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  a  special  chapter  on  Gotten  Mather,  it  discusses  the 
eighteenth  century  at  greater  length,  with  special  chapters  on 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  nineteenth  century  is  treated  in  more  detail,  with  special 
chapters  on  Brockden Brown,  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  Walt  Whitman.  The 
chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  literature  of  New  England  and  its 
differences  from  that  of  the  mother  country. 

PREVIOUS  VOLUMES  IN  THIS  SERIES. 

A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  By  R.  W. 

Frazer,  LL.B.,  Author  ol  “Silent  Gods  and  Sun-Steeped  Lands,”  &c. 

A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.  By  Dr. 

Douglas  Hyde. 

Each  with  Frontispiece,  16s. 


A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

containing  Full  Particulars  of  Mr.  UNWIN’S  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  to 
any  address  on  application. 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  MARK  RUTHERFORD. 

PAGES  FROM  A  JOURNAL  :  Essays,  Notes,  and  Tales 

from  a  Journal  of  the  last  Thirty  Years.  By  Mark  Rutherford,  Author 
of  “  Olara  Hopgood,”  etc.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  NATURE. 

IN  BIRD-LAND  WITH  FIELD-GLASS  AND  CAMERA. 
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BOOKS. 


THE  THIRD  LORD  SHAFTESBURY  * 

The  world  has  been  long  waiting  for  a  scholarly  reprint 
of  the  famous  Characteristics,  which  has  shared  the  fate 
of  so  many  quondam  classics,  and  has  ceased  to  be  read 
while  it  remains  to  be  quoted.  Such  a  reprint  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  has  at  last  given  its,  and  Dr.  Rand  has  added  the 
hitherto  unpublished  Philosophical  Regimen,  an  assortment  of 
letters,  and  a  curious  sketch  of  the  author’s  life  by  the  fourth 
Earl.  The  first  holder  of  the  title  was  the  statesman  of  the 
Cabal,  whose  complex  nature  is  still  a  hunting-ground  for  the 
psychologist  in  history;  the  second  was  Dry  den’s  ‘‘ unfeathered 
two-legged  thing  ” ;  and  the  third  was  a  moralist  who  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  history  of  English  thought,  and  a 
man  of  lettei’s  who  did  much  for  the  urbanity  and  clearness 
of  English  style.  The  events  of  his  life  were  few  and  un¬ 
exciting.  Bom  in  1671,  he  was  educated  carefully  under 
the  direction  of  Locke,  first  at  Winchester  and  then  in  a 
course  of  foreign  travel.  At  twenty-four  he  entered  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  he  found  his  philosophic  Whiggism  an  impossible 
working  creed,  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  resigned  his  seat 
after  the  Dissolution  of  1698.  Thereafter  he  lived  the  quiet 
life  of  a  man  of  letters,  publishing  his  great  work,  the  three 
volumes  of  the  Characteristics,  in  1711,  and  two  years  later 
died  at  Maples  at  the  early  age  of  forty -two.  In  character  he 
was  kindly  and  tolerant,  given  to  unobtrusive  good  work,  and 
in  particular  he  was  always  ready  to  help  such  young  men  as 
had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship.  He  was  always  ailing,  for 
he  had  Locke’s  malady,  asthma,  and  Mr.  Robertson  sees  the 
effect  of  his  bad  health  upon  his  style  in  a  “  certain  derivative 
ideal  of  propriety  which  perhaps  correlates  with  his  invalidism.” 
His  work  sprang  into  instant  fame,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  he  enjoyed  a  surprising  reputation  as  a 
thinker.  Nowadays  we  are  scarcely  so  ready  with  our  homage, 
but  his  figure  remains  an  attractive  and  in  many  ways  a 
notable  one,  for  it  is  typical  of  a  permanent  school  of  thought. 
The  laughing  philosopher,  with  his  easy  reconciliations  and  his 
urbane  optimism,  who  sees  in  Christianity  only  “  a  witty  and 
good-natured  religion,”  and  in  partial  evil  only  a  universal 
good,  is  as  common  with  us  as  in  the  day  when  the  Whig 
virtuoso  was  accepted  as  the  new  teacher  of  mankind. 

The  Characteristics  is  his  permanent  contribution,  for  the 
Philosophical  Regimen  is  little  more  than  his  note-book,  the 
raw  stuff  of  the  essays,  the  commonplace-book  of  a  diligent 
student.  Mr.  Robertson,  in  an  introduction  which  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  criticism,  has  analysed  the  temper  of  the 
inquirer,  and  pointed  out  the  inevitable  flaws  in  his  theories. 
The  “  Letter  Concerning  Enthusiasm  ”  with  which  the  Charac¬ 
teristics  begins  is  a  plea  for  toleration,  and  for  an  amused 
attitude  towards  the  fervours  of  the  fanatic  and  propa¬ 
gandist.  He  was  himself  a  Moderate  Wing,  one  of  the 
“  gentle  warblers  of  the  grove  ”  whom  Chatham  detested, 
and  in  religion  a  Deist  with  a  kindly  interest  in  Christianity. 
It  was  the  first  Lord  Shaftesbury  who  said  that  “  all  wise  men 
were  of  one  religion  the  nature  of  which  wise  men  never  told,” 
and  the  grandson  has  the  same  easy  creed.  He  advocates  a 
Church  Establishment  on  Voltaire’s  ground,  that  “  a  people 
should  have  a  public  leading  in  religion.”  It  was  a  common 
attitude  in  his  day,  found  in  Pascal  when  he  spoke  of  the 
value  of  custom  as  custom  apart  from  any  moral  quality,  as 
well  as  in  the  devout  Berkeley,  in  Montesquieu,  in  Bolingbroke, 
and  in  whole  schools  of  French  theists  and  atheists.  “  Such 
theological  utilitarianism,”  says  Mr.  Robertson,  “  dignified 
by  Butler,  and  confused  by  Paley,  became  the  ruling 
English  orthodoxy.”  It  would  have  been  well  had  Shaftes¬ 
bury  been  content  to  abide  in  the  statement  of  this  creed 

*  (1.)  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  <Lc.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Anthony 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John  M. 

Robertson.  2  vols.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  [10s.  6d.  net  each.] - (2.)  The 

Life,  Unpublished  Letters,and  Philosophical  Regimen  of  Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury.  Edited  by  Benjamin  Rand,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University.  London:  Swan 
Sonnenschein  and  Co.  [15s.] 


as  a  law  of  practical  wisdom.  But,  unfortunately,  he  had 
a  genuine  speculative  instinct,  and  he  sought  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  his  attitude  in  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  evil,  which 
has  the  usual  defect  of  such  speculations  in  beginning  and 
ending  with  presuppositions.  The  miiverse  is  beneficently 
ruled  in  all  things  for  the  right,  man  is  by  nature  virtuous, 
yet  man  must  strive  to  virtue;  and  on  the  other  hand,  what¬ 
ever  is,  is  for  the  best  and  cannot  he  bettered,  so  his  striving 
cannot  matter  seriously, — such  is  the  old  circle  which  he 
borrowed  from  Spinoza,  and  which  answers  the  problem  by 
omitting  it  altogether.  If  evil  is  only  an  odd  form  of  in¬ 
finite  goodness,  then  infinite  goodness  is  a  term  which  can 
have  small  meaning  for  men.  It  is  a  bad  creed  for  a 
strenuous  man,  for  if  consistently  followed  it  would  annul 
all  attempts  at  progress;  but  it  has  been  the  belief  in  its 
day  of  strenuous  men,  and  Mr.  Robertson  points  out  how 
something  very  similar  is  found  throughout  the  works  of 
Mr.  Browning.  It  is  no  genuine  optimism,  but  a  form  of 
pessimism,  for  by  obliterating  the  reality  of  evil  from  the 
world,  it  sinks  the  good  to  the  same  meaningless  formula.  In 
Shaftesbury,  who  was  no  strenuous  nature,  the  doctrine  was  in 
its  proper  place.  He  called  himself  a  Whig,  hut  had  he  been 
consistent  he  would  have  been  a  quietist  in  politics,  as  he 
certainly  was  in  religion,  with  a  quietism  compared  to  which 
the  creed  of  Little  Gidding  was  revolutionary. 

The  gist  of  his  contribution  to  philosophy  lay  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  which  he  laid  for  morality,  in  the  plain  needs  of  human 
life,  social  and  individual.  He  did  not  base  his  ethics 
on  the  ordinary  political  and  social  contract  which  had 
been  fashionable  before  his  time,  nor  did  he  assume 
the  primitive  divine  command,  which  had  been  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  solution  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  was  a 
begging  of  the  question  so  far  as  secular  philosophy  was  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  his  distinction  to  he  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
scientific  school  of  moralists,  who  find  the  root  of  morality  in 
the  nature  of  the  world  around  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  avoided  their  error  of  reducing  the  moral  life  to  one  of  the 
common  processes  of  Nature  by  an  idealism  which,  in  spite  of 
its  logical  gaps,  insisted  rightly  upon  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man  and  the  ultimate  moral  order  of  the  universe.  In  addition 
he  has  made  many  incidental  contributions  to  sociology  and 
aesthetics,  and  even  to  the  science  of  politics,  which  he  for¬ 
swore  ;  and  scattered  throughout  his  works  there  are  many 
excellent  critical  notes,  chiefly  on  the  classics.  He  invented  an 
English  prose  style  of  his  own,  limpid,  dignified,  perhaps  some¬ 
what  nerveless,  which  is  only  a  little  behind  Addison.  He  is  not 
so  quotable  as  his  great  counterpart,  Bolingbroke,  for  he  does 
not  make  epigrams,  and  prefers  expounding  his  thought  in 
many  deft  and  pleasing  sentences  to  crystallising  it  into  one 
memorable  apophthegm  ;  but  he  is  for  this  reason  all  the  more 
lucid  in  argument,  and  certainly  a  fairer  reasoner.  Above  all, 
his  hooks  are  permeated  with  a  genuine  and  unobtrusive 
humanity.  He  does  not  cry  his  love  for  his  fellows  in  the 
market-place,  but  underlying  his  good-humoured  philosophy 
there  is  a  real  affection  for  mankind.  He  practised  what  he 
taught,  for  he  had  many  poor  friends  whom  he  assisted,  and 
he  could  spare  the  time  to  write  long  letters  of  advice  and 
encouragement  to  the  son  of  his  butler,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
University  College,  Oxford.  It  was  a  saying  of  his  own,  that 
the  “  wisdom  of  the  heart  should  be  added  to  the  task  and 
exercise  of  the  brain  ”  ;  and  in  its  quaint  mixture  of  intellectual 
energy,  worldly  wisdom,  and  kindness,  his  character  was  not 
far  from  realising  the  maxim. 


THE  COMMAND  OP  THE  SEA* 

Mr.  Corbett  has  now  completed  the  admirable  history  of 
the  rise  of  England  as  a  maritime  Power  which  he  began 
with  the  volumes  on  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,  published 
two  years  ago.  His  third  volume  takes  up  the  story  at  the 
close  of  Drake’s  life  in  1596,  and  brings  it  down  to  the  end  of 
the  great  war  with  Spain  at  the  accession  of  the  peace-loving 
James  I.  The  growth  of  the  Navy  was  then  at  an  end  for 
a  time :  a  period  of  decline  followed,  during  which  the  Dutch 
went  ahead  of  us,  and  it  was  only  the  genius  of  Blake — as  we 
pointed  out  some  time  ago — that  restored  the  maritime 
supremacy  which  Drake  gave  us,  but  which  had  well- 
nigh  slipped  out  of  our  hands  again  for  want  of 

*  The  Successors  of  Drake.  By  Julian  S  Corbett.  London  :  Longmans  and 
Co.  [21s.] 
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attention.  In  this,  as  in  his  preceding  volumes,  Mr.  Corbett 
emphasises  the  very  interesting  fact  that  the  rise  of  England 
to  the  first  place  among  sea-Powers  v:as  coincident  with  the 
second  period  in  the  history  of  the  world’s  naval  warfare. 
From  the  earliest  times  there  were  two  distinct  types  of  ship 
on  the  waters :  the  long-ship  and  the  round-ship.  The  former 
was,  in  classic  and  medieval  times,  the  man-of-war,  the  latter 
the  merchantman.  As  long  as  sea-fights  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Mediterranean,  the  trireme  or  galley  remained  the 
tactical  unit.  From  the  battle  of  Salamis  to  the  battle 
ox  Lepanto  naval  tactics  were  dependent  on  the  use  of 
the  oar,  which  gave  the  galley  free  movement  almost  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  modem  steamship,  but  deprived  it 
of  the  power  of  keeping  the  sea  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  Norse  rovers,  indeed,  had  shown  how  a  modified  long- 
ship  could  dare  the  winds  and  waves  as  well  as  fight,  but 
it  was  the  galley  pure  and  simple  that  counted  in  civilised 
naval  warfare.  English  seamen  never  shone  in  this  period, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  slaves  for  motive-power,  and 
partly  because  the  English  genius  was  always  at  its  best  in 
bad  weather,  when  the  galleys  were  snug  in  harbour.  With 
the  age  of  the.  great  discoveries  the  field  of  battle  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Atlantic,  where  the  galley  was  useless.  The 
second  era  in  naval  warfare  came  in  when  the  round-ship,  or 
merchantman,  depending  wholly  on  its  sails  for  pi'Opulsion  and 
uianceuvring  power,  was  developed  into  the  heavily  armed 
galleon,  which  Drake’s  genius  proved  to  be  a  more  perfect 
engine  of  war  than  the  galley,  even  on  the  chosen  waters  of  the 
latter.  The  ship  was  then  first  regarded  as  a  gun-platform, 
and  modern  naval  tactics  were  devised  on  lines  that  they  kept 
almost  unchanged  till  the  introduction  of  steam  brought  in 
the  third  era,  and  gave  us  a  battleship  which  combined  the  free 
movement  of  the  galley  with  the  sea  endurance  of  the  galleon. 
Our  Fleet  has  had  no  chance  of  showing  its  true  fighting  powers 
since  this  third  era  has  come  in.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting 
to  read  Mr.  Corbett’s  account,  now  completed,  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Elizabethan  sea-dogs  grasped  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  gave  England  that  predominance  on  the  sea  which 
she  still  retains. 

Tins  is  the  main  feature  of  Mr.  Corbett's  admirable 
history.  In  the  present  volume  he  describes  the  very 
last  appearance  of  the  galleys,  handled  in  most  brilliant 
fashion  by  Frederico  Spinola,  the  brother  of  the  famous 
Marquis,  whose  valour  and  genius  only  served  to  illus¬ 
trate  what  Drake  had  proved  when  he  dashed  into 
Cadiz  and  gave  the  venomous  Spanish  galleys  a  taste  of 
English  gunnery  that  sickened  them  for  good.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  numerous  minor  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  that  are  here  treated.  The  volume  contains, 
for  instance,  the  story  of  Essex’s  meteoric  career  and 
his  dashing  attack  on  Cadiz,  of  the  Islands  Voyage  in  1597, 
of  Cumberland’s  raid  on  Puerto  Rico,  of  the  three  Armadas 
which  the  obstinate  Philip  II.  insisted  on  fitting  out  for  “  the 
adventure  of  England,”  even  after  the  terrible  lesson  of  1588, 
and  of  the  effect  that  the  new  sea-power  had  on  the  invasion 
of  Ireland  and  the  progress  of  the  war  on  the  Continent. 
.Among  the  chief  lessons  of  this  interesting  and  little-known 
chapter  of  our  naval  history  we  may  draw  special  attention  to 
three, — the  moral  effect  of  sea-power,  the  need  of  taking  the 
offensive  in  order  to  defend  our  shores,  and  the  importance  of 
an  adequate  army  in  order  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  the 
most  overwhelmingly  powerful  fleet.  Many  instances  of  all 
these  are  to  be  read  in  Mr.  Corbett’s  pages,  which  we  com¬ 
mend  heartily  to  all  who  care  about  our  Fleet  and  our  fame. 
As  to  the  first,  we  need  only  quote  a  suggestive  remark  on 
Mountjoy’s  Irish  campaign : — “  It  is  pei’haps  impossible  for 
those  who  sit  at  home  at  ease  to  l'ealise  what  it  means  to 
tx-oops,  as  they  are  plunged  further  and  further  into  what  for 
them  is  a  savage  and  untrodden  country,  to  see  the  familiar  flag 
still  floating  at  their  elbow,  and  to  find,  however  far  they 
move,  the  tapering  spars  and  the  ti-im  rows  of  guns  still 
linking  them  with  home.”  As  to  the  second  point,  that  was 
the  great  lesson  of  the  war  with  Spain,  as  it  was  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars.  ,  Coast  defence  is  very  well  for  the  weaker 
party  to  consider ;  but  the  command  of  the  sea  is  the  best,  if 
not  the  only,  security  for  us  against  invasion.  The  modern 
doctrine  of  the  “fleet  in  being”  was  slowly  hammered  out  by 
the  Government ;  to  Drake  and  his  mighty  compeers  it  came 
by  intuition.  When  Leveson  returned  to  London  in  1602,  after 
his  brilliant  Irish  victory,  he  found  the  old  panic  of  invasion 


still  in  force.  He  had  no  doubt  as  to.  the  plan  of  defence. 
Then,  as  now,  the  sole  defensible  frontier  of  England  was  the 
enemy’s  coast.  “  It  is,”  he  said,  “  more  honourable  for  the 
Queen  and  safe  for  the  State  to  maintain  a  fleet  upon  the 
coast  of  Spain  than  to  stand  upon  the  defensive  at  home.” 
This  maxim,  which  has  been  that  of  all  our  great  Admirals 
from  Drake  to  Nelson,  is  not  always  so  well  remembered  as 
it  should  be  by  the  theoiists  and  panic-mongers  who  deplore 
our  lack  of  submarine  boats  and  complain  that  in  case  of 
war  the  Channel  Squadron  will  not  lurk  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  to  intercept  raiders.  Lastly,  we  may  quote  Mr. 
Coi’bett’s  remarks  on  the  still  prevalent  fallacy  that  a  navy 
can  win  campaigns  without  the  aid  of  an  adequate  army. 
Again  and  again  Mr.  Coi'bett  shows  how  the  tiiumphs  of  the 
Elizabethan  Navy,  which  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  reverse, 
were  nullified  by  the  lack  of  troops  to  back  them  up.  The 
following  passage  sums  up  the  general  principles  of  the  Spanish 
War  so  well  that  we  must  give  it  at  some  length : — 

“What  was  wanting  was  an  army,  and  England  had  none  fit 
for  the  work.  The  strength  which  the  command  of  the  sea  gave 
was  fully  understood.  They  knew  the  power  of  offence  which  it 
meant.  But  they  had  not  yet  advanced  to  the  knowledge  that  to 
enjoy  the  vantage  ground  of  the  sea  you  must  have  an  army  as 
mobile,  as  well  organised,  and  as  highly  trained  as  your  navy. 

. Without  a  mobile  military  force  capable  of  seconding 

the  navy,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  war  further.  Indeed, 

for  the  past  ten  years  England  had  been  losing  ground . 

The  struggle  degenerated  into  that  most  hopeless  of  hostilities, 
an  inadequate  commercial  blockade,  and  a  war  on  sea-borne  trade. 

. How  vicious  is  such  a  form  of  warfare  was  one  of  the 

first  lessons  the  war  should  have  taught  us.  The  attempt  to 
destroy  Spanish  commerce  was  an  undoubted  failure.  True,  she 
was  greatly  hampered  by  its  interruption,  and  crippled  beyond 
hope  of  successfully  resuming  the  offensive.  But  the  interrup¬ 
tion  was  never  complete  enough  to  bi-ing  her  to  her  knees. 

. As  it  was,  the  end  of  the  war  saw  Spain  far  more 

powerful  on  the  sea  than  when  she  began.  We  had  taught  her 
the  lesson  of  naval  power,  and  she  had  learnt  it  according  to  her 
lights.  We  had  not  learnt  ours.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  have 
learnt  it  yet.  We  know  what  Nelson  did  at  Trafalgar,  and  forget 
that  its  real  importance  was  what  it  afterwards  enabled  Welling¬ 
ton  to  do.  We  speak  glibly  of  ‘  sea-power,’  and  forget  that  its 
true  value  lies  in  its  influence  on  the  operations  of  armies.  For 
a  defensive  war  a  navy  may  suffice  alone ;  but  how  fruitless,  how 
costly  and  long  drawn  out  a  war  must  be,  that  for  want  of  an 
adequate  army  is  condemned  to  the  defensive,  is  the  great  lesson 
we  have  to  learn  in  the  failure  of  Drake’s  successors.” 

We  need  hardly  point  out  the  direct  bearing  of  this  on  the 
most  modern  military  and  national  problems.  Mr.  Coi'bett 
has  conceived  his  book  in  a  philosophic  spirit,  which  makes  it 
a  worthy  shelf-mate  to  the  works  of  Captain  Mahan,  who 
pi-actically  takes  up  the  story  of  oui1  Navy  where  Mr.  Corbett 
pauses ;  for  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a 
bai-ren  period,  which  hardly  fui-nishes  material  for  moi-e  than 
such  an  inti-oductory  chapter  as  William  James  prefixed  to 
his  well-known  annals  of  the  Navy.  We  ai-e  sui-e  that  all 
true  Englishmen  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Coi'bett  for  the 
woi'k  which  he  has  completed  with  so  masterly  a  touch  and 
so  enthusiastic  a  pen. 


MR.  JESSE’S  WORKS* 

We  must  own  to  a  cei'tain  feeling  of  sm-prise  at  this  formid¬ 
able  undertaking  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Jesse’s  works. 
The  pi'esent  instalment  contains  fourteen  volumes ;  there  is 
to  be  a  second  of  sixteen  next  year.  We  fancy  that  the  world 
has  been  faii'ly  well  content  for  some  years  with  a  moderate 
supply  of  these  writings.  One  book  only  seems  to  have 
l-eached  a  third  edition,  and  two  others  a  second.  All  Mr. 
Jesse’s  works  occupy  less  than  a  single  page  of  the  British 
Museum  catalogue.  Mr.  Jesse  was  an  industi-ious  winter ; 
very  careful,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Tinsley’s  newly  published 
Recollections,  about  the  correction  of  his  proofs.  But  we 
should  not  have  put  him  in  the  rank  of  authors  who  attain, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  death,  to  the  honour  of  a  library 
edition.  But  if  there  is  anything  to  be  certainly  learnt  from 
a  long  acquaintance  with  books,  it  is  that  the  ways  of  the 
reading  public  are  absolutely  inscrutable.  The  edition  now 
before  us  is  not  introduced  by  any  prefatory  note,  and  has 
not,  we  imagine,  been  subjected  to  any  editorial  revision. 
Some  brief  notice  of  the  author  and  a  chronology  of  his  books 
might  surely  have  been  given.  As  for  editing,  we  can  easily 
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understand  why  that  has  not  been  attempted.  An  editor  who 
should  take  his  office  seriously  would  find  himself  overwhelmed 
with  work  in  dealing  with  these  books.  Mr.  Jesse,  whatever  his 
qualifications,  had  little  of  the  historical  temper.  His  collecting 
net  was  widely  cast  and  had  a  small  mesh,  and  gathered  in  a 
great  quantity  of  objects,  some  of  which  were  of  doubtful  value. 
The  task  of  sorting  them  would  have  been  a  very  serious 
matter.  Still,  something  might  have  been  done.  There  is  a 
note,  for  instance,  in  the  “Memorials  of  London,”  p.  295,  which 
called  for  correction,  perhaps  we  should  say  erasure.  Mr. 
Jesse  has  been  commenting  on  the  paucity  of  Eton  poets.  He 
can  remember  but  three, — Waller,  Gray,  and  Shelley.  But, 
he  adds  in  a  note,  “  when  the  above  was  written,  the  author 
had  forgotten  the  name  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  who  was  his 
schoolfellow  at  Eton.”  Of  what  mistakes,  one  cannot  but 
think,  may  not  the  man  have  been  capable  who  could  make 
so  amazing  a  statement ! 

The  fourteen  volumes  now  published  are  made  up  of 
“  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  the 
Stuarts,  including  the  ■  Protectorate,”  in  six  volumes ;  a  con¬ 
tinuation  carrying  on  the  narrative  “  from  the  Revolution  of 
1688  to  the  death  of  George  II.,”  in  four;  “  Memoirs  of  the 
Pretenders  and  their  Adherents,”  in  three ;  and  a  volume 
of  “  Literary  and  Historical  Memorials  of  London.”  We 
shall  begin  by  frankly  stating  our  opinion  that  much 
of  the  very  miscellaneous  matter  here  collected  might 
have  been  omitted  with  advantage.  The  memoirs  of  a 
Court  are  not  likely  to  be  edifying  reading,  and  we  must 
expect  a  considerable  amount  of  offence  when  the  central 
figures  of  the  scene  are  the  Stuarts  and  the  first  two  Georges. 
But  Mr.  J esse  might  have  drawn  the  fine  short  of  much  that 
he  puts  into  his  pages.  He  details  at  length  scandals  for 
which  there  is  no  evidence.  There  is  a  foolish  tale,  for 
instance,  about  Prince  Henry  (eldest  son  of  James  I.)  having 
entertained  a  passion  for  the  notorious  Lady  Essex.  Mr.  Jesse 
begins  by  quoting  from  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  (the  Prince’s 
attendant)  that  “  he  never  could  discover  the  slightest  inclina¬ 
tion  on  the  Prince’s  part  to  any  particular  beauty.”  That 
should  have  been  enough.  Cornwallis  says,  indeed,  that 
there  were  reports — it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  there  had 
not  been — and  on  the  strength  of  the  anonymous  Aulicus 
Coquinarise  we  are  told  that  “  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  an  unsuccessful  rival,  &c.”  Then  the  hideous 
scandals  which  implicated  the  King  in  the  death  of  his  son  are 
dwelt  upon,  and  we  are  left  with  a  half -impression  that  the 
writer  believes  them.  The  chief  argument  seems  to  be  that  the 
King  forbade  the  wearing  of  mourning.  That  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  morbid  dread  which  James  felt  for  any¬ 
thing  that  reminded  him  of  death.  Another  offence  is  the 
printing  of  revolting  epigrams  by  Lord  Dorset.  In  fact,  a 
necessary  evil  has  been  unnecessarily  aggravated.  The  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  historian  we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  Mr.  Jesse’s 
work.  He  often  writes  as  a  partisan,  but  he  is  not  a 
thoroughgoing  partisan.  He  seems  to  write  on  the  impulse 
of  the  time.  He  inveighs,  for  instance,  against  the  bar¬ 
barities  exercised  in  putting  down  and  punishing  the  Jacobite 
rising  of  1745,  without  remembering,  it  would  seem,  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  dominant  party  in  the  days  of 
Claverhouse,  and  that  not  in  dealing  with  armed  rebels,  but 
with  helpless  women  and  children.  He  repeats  the  foolish 
charges  made  against  James  II.’s  daughters,  and  talks  as  if 
he  had  inherited  the  creed  of  the  Hon  jurors.  James,  we  take 
it,  had  no  rights  after  he  was  dispossessed  of  the  throne  by 
the  decision  of  the  nation,  though  many  good  people  believed 
that  he  had.  As  for  Mary,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  she  could 
have  acted  otherwise  than  she  did.  But,  of  course,  for  any 
really  philosophical  estimate  of  character  and  motive  we  must 
look  elsewhere. 

That  there  is  plenty  of  entertaining  reading  in  these 
volumes  need  hardly  be  said.  Of  their  absolute  value,  apart 
from  any  qualities  brought  to  his  work  by  their  author,  it  is 
difficult  to  judge.  Much  has  been  done  in  bringing  the 
reader  in  contact  with  original  authorities  during  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  these  books  were  first  published.  Still, 
the  function  of  the  raconteur  is  not  abolished,  and  Mr.  Jesse 
had  many  of  the  qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  fulfil  it  with 
success.  And  he  sometimes,  also,  supplies  the  student  with 
materials  which  he  might  otherwise  have  missed.  In  the 
third  volume  of  the  “  Pretenders,”  for  instance,  he  gives  a 


number  of  original  letters  from  adherents  of  the  Government 
in  the  ’45.  They  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  situation. 
Here  is  an  interesting  little  passage  which  reminds  us  of 
recent  events.  “  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you,”  writes  Mr 
Gabriel  Napier  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  “  that  the  hundred  men 
that  I  promised  arms  and  ammunition  for  are  of  more  service 
to  the  Government  in  keeping  guard  at  proper  places,  and 
seizing  suspected  persons,  than  as  many  foot  of  the  regular 
troops,  for  they  know  the  country  passes  and  fords,  &c.” 
That  is  a  thing  about  which  the  authorities  seem  always 
to  need  a  reminder. 


GIFT-BOOKS, 

- - 

CHILDREN’S  BOOKS* 

In  Chapel  Street  Children  Mrs.  Farmiloe  has  given  us  some 
clever  sketches,  both  with  pen  and  pencil,  of  life  in  a  London 
street.  The  children  are  merry  little  people  and  enter  into 
their  adventures  with  spirit.  The  story  of  “  naughty  Lily  ” 
and  the  tin  of  condensed  milk  is  very  amusing.  Lily  was 
sent  by  her  mother  to  get  the  milk  for  the  baby’s  tea  with 
these  injunctions : — 

“‘Jest  listen  to  me,  Lily  Smith.  If  I  find  one  finger  mark  in 
that  milk,  or  any  of  the  edges  licked  off.  I’ll  tell  your  father 
when  he  comes  in  to-night,  and  give  you  a  beating  besides.  You 
hear?’  Lily  nodded  sullenly,  and  then  suddenly  put  one  red 
knuckle  in  her  eye  and  began  to  .  sniff.  ‘  Yon  never  says  such 
fings  to  Aggie,’  she  whimpered.  ‘Aggie’s  never  given  me  any 
occasion  to,’  was  the  tart  reply.  ‘  No,  no,  madam,  I  ain’t  quite 
forgot  those  two  oranges  I  sent  you  out  to  get  for  gran’ma,  and 
was  sucked  dry  as  a  bone  and  then  filled  out  again  with  water. 
Oh,  you  dirty  gel,  that  you  could  do  such  a  thing  !  ’  ” 

But  temptation  was  again  too  strong,  the  baby  never  got  that 
tin  of  milk,  and  Lily  went  through  much  tribulation  in  con- 
sequence.  The  drawback  to  this  book  is  the  Cockney  dialect 
in  which  most  of  it  is  written,  but  let  us  hope  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  read  it  and  like  it  will  not  insist  upon  imitating  the 
language. 

Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  in  The  Lively  City  o’  Ligg  gives  us  a 
very  different  picture  of  “  town  life.”  Here  the  inanimate 
objects  have  things  their  own  way,  except  on  certain  occasions 
when  Yak  (the  little  boy  of  the  book)  and  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  intervene  to  keep  order.  One  night  all  the  tables  and 
chairs  in  the  town  went  on  strike  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a 
neighbouring  wood,  from  which  they  were  cleverly  brought 
back  by  the  boy  and  the  Mayor.  The  story  of  how  the  Yery 
Grand  Piano  won  the  heart  of  the  Windmill  is  told  with  con¬ 
siderable  humour,  and  so  is  that  of  “  the  house  who  walked 
in  her  sleep.”  The  pictures,  also  by  Mr.  Burgess,  ai’e  more 
imaginative  than  the  average  illustrations  to  children’s  books. 

There  is  a  touch  of  that  rare  quality,  charm,  in  Miss  Hay¬ 
ward’s  (Mrs.  F.  W.  Crampton’s)  story  called  The  Other  One. 
An  old  cat  tells  the  story  of  his  wild  youth,  when  he  and  his 
brother  and  sister  disported  themselves  under  the  floors  of  an 
old  house.  Their  mother  was  a  wise  and  beautiful  Persian. 
Only  one  of  the  three  kittens  took  after  her,  ‘  Cosette,’  a 
fascinating  but  rather  deceitful  little  creature,  who  led  her 
brothers,  ‘  Blackie  ’  and  ‘  The  Other  One,’  by  the  nose.  The 
whole  family  were  under  the  protection  of  a  little  girl,  Pauline, 
but  she  was  not  always  able  to  save  them  from  her  cousin 
Conan  and  his  dog  ‘  Nipper.’  The  climax  is  reached  by 
Conan  accidentally  setting  the  house  on  fire,  and  his  dramatic 
rescue  by  the  kitten  and  Pauline,  and  it  all  ends  happily.  Mr. 
Cecil  Aldin’s  illustrations  are  disappointing ;  his  posters,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  little  Dutch  boy  in  the  wintry  landscape, 
led  us  to  expect  better  work  from  him. 
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The  two  last  volumes  of  “  The  Dumpy  Books,”  The  Bounti¬ 
ful  Lady  and  A  Cat  Booh,  do  not  come  up  to  the  high 
standard  reached  by  some  of  the  others  of  the  series,  of  which 
Little  Black  Sambo  is  a  bright  example.  The  Bovntiful  Lady 
may  be  described  as  a  “  pretty  ”  story.  Mary  Brown,  a  little 
slum  child,  is  driven  over  and  badly  hurt  by  a  young  lady, 
who  takes  her  home  and  has  her  nursed  and  generally  well 
cared  for.  The  drawings  of  cats  in  A  Cat  Book  are  not  very 
interesting.  They  are  neither  accurate  studies  nor  decorative 
renderings  of  the  animal.  The  artist  has  not  penetrated  deeply 
into  cat  form  and  movement.  However,  here  is  a  good  sample 
of  the  verses  called  “  A  Cat’s  Conscience  ”  : — 

“  A  dog  will  often  steal  a  bone, 

But  conscience  lets  him  not  alone. 

And  by  his  tail  his  guilt  is  known. 

But  cats  consider  theft  a  game. 

And  howsoever  you  may  blame. 

Refuse  the  slightest  sign  of  shame. 

When  food  mysteriously  goes. 

The  chances  are  that  Pussy  knows 
More  than  she  leads  you  to  suppose. 

And  hence  no  need  there  is  for  you. 

If  Puss  should  lose  a  meal  or  two. 

To  feel  her  pulse  and  make  ado.” 

In  the  Deep  Woods  reminds  one  of  Uncle  Remus.  It  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  equal  that  delightful  book,  but 
these  stories  may  well  take  their  place  on  a  rather  lower  shelf 
in  the  nursery  bookcase.  The  story  of  Mr.  Crow’s  April  fool 
party,  when  the  pies  got  mixed,  is  one  that  we  feel  sure  the 
readers  will  long  to  enact  for  themselves.  Mr.  Rabbit’s 
explanation  of  why  Easter  eggs  are  coloured  shows  us  a 
rabbit  menage  of  long  ago,  “  as  much  as  twenty  grandmothers 
back.”  The  illustrations  are  full-page,  and  are  rather  unequal 
in  their  merit.  One  of  the  best  is  of  Mr.  Crow  stirring  the 
contents  of  a  saucepan,  and  called  “  Went  right  to  cooking 
and  baking.” 

Bubbles  :  his  Book  is  a  variation  of  the  old  story  of  the  boy 
who  was  kind  to  an  ugly  stray  cat  which  turned  into  a 
Princess,  and  who  then  gave  him  the  needful  directions  for 
finding  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Grammar  ought  to  be  a  joy  to  the  children  who  have  The 
Child’s  Picture  Grammar  instead  of  being  the  incompre¬ 
hensible  horror  that  it  is  sometimes.  After  an  amusing  little 
introduction  in  verse  about  Bobby,  his  schoolmaster,  and  his 
kind  grand-aunt,  we  come  to  a  picture  of  the  noun,  a  stout  and 
potbpous  gentleman  in  a  fine  red  cloak.  This  is  how  he  is 
described: — “This  is  a  noun, — and  a  Proper  Noun  too.  He 
thinks  himself  a  very  fine  fellow  because  he  may  write  himself 
with  a  capital  letter.  He  says,  ‘  Pooh !  ’  to  the  Common 
Nouns,  and  as  for  the  Abstract  Nouns — he  does  not  think  them 
worth  mentioning  at  all.  ‘  Why,’  says  he,  ‘  one  can  hardly 
even  see  them !  Now,  anybody  can  see  ME !  ’  ”  The  parts  of 
speech  are  all  described  in  this  sort  of  way,  and  there  is  a 
slight  thread  of  story  connecting  the  pictures. 

Miss  Praeger’s  other  book,  The  Tale  of  the  Little  Twin 
Dragons,  takes  us  into  the  land  of  enchantment.  The  hero 
and  heroine,  Dragonet  and  Dragonetta,  are  most  engaging 
young  monsters  who  go  to  seek  a  missing  Prince,  and  who 
get  into  difficulties  from  kindness  of  heart  and  conscientious¬ 
ness.  However,  they  finally  restore  the  young  Prince  to  his 
grateful  mother,  and  are  created  Sir  Dragonet  and  Lady 
Dragonetta  amid  universal  rejoicings. 

Droll  Doings  really  deserves  its  name.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  where  a  variety  of  young  animals  are  described  as 
playing  the  same  sort  of  pranks  as  children.  There  is  a 
fascination  about  bears  dressed  in  knickerbockers  and 
pinafores,  and  going  to  bed  in  a  nursery  the  walls  of  which 
are  hung  with  texts  such  as  “Bear  and  Forbear.”  Here  is 
one  of  the  verses  from  the  story  of  the  little  elephant  and  the 
black-currant  jam: — 

“  Now  bad  little  Sue  with  a  smile  of  delight 
Sits  down  with  her  prize  on  the  ground, 

A  spoon  in  her  trunk,  what  a  comical  sight ! 

Enjoying  the  jam  the  has  found.” 

The  Four  and  Twenty  Toilers  are  a  very  different  set  of 
people  The  children  are  neat  and  “  pretty  behaved  ”  when 
they  go  to  see  the  shipbuilder  at  work,  or  help  the  gardener 
to  mow  the  lawn,  or  pay  a  visit  to  the  bird-stuffer ; — 


“  It’s  a  terrible  thing  when  a  cockatoo  dies, 

But  less  I’ve  discovered  you  suffer, 

If  you  bear  it  away  without  any  delay 
To  old  Mr.  Piper  the  stuffer,” — 

and  there  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Piper  in  his  den  surrounded  by 
birds  and  beasts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ames  in  The  Tremendous  Twins  are  not 
witty  enough  in  their  verses  and  pictures  to  make  this  book  a 
really  good  skit  on  the  Boer  War,  and  there  are  so  many 
political  and  social  allusions  that  we  think  children  'will  find 
it  rather  hard  to  understand. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  Miss  Cowham’s  Fiddlesticks,  where 
we  meet  a  number  of  agreeable  old  friends,  such  as  the  little  pigs 
who  went  to  market,  Dame  Trot,  and  Goosie  Goosie  Gander. 
But  why  does  this  “  elegant  fowl  ”  wander  into  the  cornfields 
instead  of  into  “my  lady’s  chamber”  ?  The  second  verse,  too, 
is  missing,  but  we  will  give  it : — 

“  There  you’ll  see  an  old  man. 

Wouldn’t  say  his  prayers. 

Take  him  by  the  lefi  leg. 

And  fling  him  downstairs.” 

Our  Darling’s  First  Book  is  founded  upon  Miss  Jennett 
Humphrey’s  Laugh  and  Learn.  It  begins  with  the 
alphabet,  “  A  stands  for  Archer,”  and  so  on.  After  following 
the  tedious  road  of  learning  to  read,  we  at  last  come  to  the 
delectable  land  inhabited  by  the  Ten  Little  Nigger  Boys, 
Baa-baa  Black  Sheep,  and  Jack  and  Nory  (we  used  to 
know  her  as  Minory),  and  many  other  interesting  people,  not 
forgetting  Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears. 

There  is  nothing  much  to  be  said  about  Grey  Beards  at 
Play  except  that  it  is  a  little  book  of  mildly  amusing  verses 
and  pictures. 


PENELOPE’S  EXPERIENCES* 

These  are  not  new  books.  The  first  appeared  seven  years 
ago,  and  has  reached  an  eighth  edition ;  the  second,  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  continuations  are  commonly  reputed  to  be,  has  far 
outstripped  its  predecessor,  and  has  counted  nine  editions  in 
the  course  of  little  more  than  two  years  The  Spectator  has 
somehow  missed  the  opportunity  of  doing  them  justice. 
Anyhow,  the  two  volumes  now  before  us  appear  with  the 
added  attraction  of  some  admirable  illustrations  by  Mr, 
Charles  E.  Brock. 

Penelope  is  one  of  a  trio  of  American  ladies  who  are 
visiting  the  Old  Country,  an  artist  by  profession  and  the 
chronicler  of  the  party.  The  scene  opens  at  a  London 
hotel,  and  the  action  continues  at  the  same  place,  with  an 
occasional  change  to  Hyde  Park  and  other  localities  of  the 
Metropolis,  till  it  is  transferred  to  “  Belvern,”  one  village 
with  many  differentiating  names,  Old  and  New,  East  and 
West,  Great  and  Little,  which  no  one  will  have  any  difficulty 
in  identifying  with  its  original.  The  best  of  the  London 
portion  is  the  “  Ball  on  the  Opposite  Side.”  An  empty  house 
that  faces  the  hotel  has  been  taken  for  a  week  by  some  great 
society  people  who  are  giving  a  ball,  and  the  three  with  their 
friends  exercise  a  lively  imagination  in  fitting  the  party  with 
a  family  history,  and  each  member  of  it — there  are,  besides 
the  father  and  mother  and  the  dowager,  three  daughters  and 
two  nieces — with  a  romantic  little  story  of  her  own.  It  is  an 
admirable  sample  of  literary  “  trifle,”  the  slightest  materials 
whipped  up,  so  to  speak,  into  a  very  pretty  and  tasty  dish.  In 
the  “Belvern”  portion  we  should  like  to  give  half  a  column  to 
‘  Jane,’  the  donkey,  a  delightful  specimen  of  the  creature  which 
discerns  with  lightning-like  rapidity  its  driver’s  purpose 
and  does  the  opposite,  and  another  to  Penelope’s  stupendous 
commercial  success  in  providing  for  Belvern  tea-parties ;  but 
we  must  hasten  on  to  the  Scottish  experiences.  These  are  so 
good  as  fully  to  justify  the  more  liberal  appreciation  which 
the  public  has  manifested  for  them.  Scottish  people  are 
credited,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we  do  not  venture  to  say, 
with  an  indifferent  sense  of  humour.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  but  that  their  speech  and  ways  in  general  lend  them¬ 
selves  with  much  readiness  to  the  making  of  humour  in  others. 
Penelope  keeps  us  continuously  amused  with  little  things  which 
somehow  when  out  of  their  context  seem  to  lose  as  much  as 
beach  pebbles  lose  when  they  are  dry.  Our  readers  must  go 

*  Penelope’s  English  Experiences.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  London :  Gay 
and  Bird.  [6s.] - Penelope's  Experiences  in  Scotland.  Same  Author  and  Pub¬ 

lishers.  [6s.] 
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and  look  at  them  in  their  proper  place.  They  must  make 
acquaintance,  for  instance,  with  Susanna  Crum,  the  cautious 
handmaiden,  with  her  everlasting  “I  cudna  say,  Mam,”  once, 
and  once  only,  varied  by  the  admission,  “It  depends,”  an 
effort  of  confident  assertion  so  exhausting  that  she  was 
of  no  use  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Then  there  are  the 
townsfolk  of  Pettybaw  ( Petitbois ,  as  Penelope,  with  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  old  French  connection,  learnedly  suggests),  with 
then  intense  interest,  only  limited  by  their  native  politeness, 
in  the  ways  of  their  visitors.  There  is  also  Jane  Grieve, 
sister’s  husband’s  niece  to  the  trio’s  Edinburgh  landlady, 
whom  they  engage  by  telegraph,  and  picture  to  themselves  as  a 
young  lass  with  rosy  cheeks  and  yellow  hair,  and  who  turns  out 
to  be — but  our  readers  must  see  her  as  Mr.  Brock  shows 
her  toiling  up  from  the  station  with  the  decrepit  step  of  age. 
And  there  is  the  weather,  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement 
when  one  is  away,  but  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  amusing  on  the 
spot.  “Wonderful  blest  in  weather,  we  are,  Ma’am,”  observes 
the  grocer  to  Penelope,  because  though  the  rain  was  falling 
in  torrents,  there  was  not  wind  enough  to  turn  an  umbrella 
inside  out.  If  we  are  asked  whether  there  is  anything  more 
solid,  more  of  the  substance  that  goes  to  make  up  a  tale,  we 
may  answer  that  there  are  two  love  stories.  Penelope  has  her 
own,  and  she  tells  it  very  nicely,  and  Francesca,  who  is  at  once 
the  beauty  and  the  heiress  of  the  party,  has  hers.  Her  lover  is 
a  Scottish  minister,  and  their  courtship  is  carried  on,  to  quote 
what  Linnaeus  said  of  the  cats,  cla/mando  et  rixando.  A  battle- 
royal  about  the  comparative  merits  of  the  United  States  and 
Scotland  brings  things  to  a  crisis.  She  taunts  him  with  the 
fact  that  though  there  are  hundreds  of  Browning  Clubs  in 
America,  there  is  not  one  in  Scotland.  He  retorts  by  saying 
that  there  is  “  a  good  deal  in  belonging  to  a  people  who  can 
understand  him  without  clubs.”  That  drives  her  to  her  last 
entrenchments,  and  she  cries.  “  What  did  he  do  then  ?  ”  asks 
her  sympathising  companion.  “  Why  do  you  say  ‘  do  ’  ?  ”  she 
replies.  Mr.  Brock’s  humour  is,  of  course,  more  impossible  to 
transfer  than  Mrs.  Wiggins’s.  This,  too,  our  readers  must  go 
and  see. 


THREE  FAIR  MAIDS* 

The  “  paying  guest  ”  is  a  recent  development  of  which  little 
use  has  yet  been  made  in  the  tale  of  social  life.  Anything 
like  a  novelty  in  this  department  of  literature  opened  up 
a  pleasant  prospect,  and  we  hoped  much  from  what  Miss 
Katharine  Tynan  would  do  with  it.  The  situation  seemed 
to  promise  well.  An  ancient  Hash  family,  much  reduced  in 
circumstances,  determines — or  rather  an  energetic  daughter 
of  the  family  determines — to  turn  an  honest  penny  by  re¬ 
ceiving  paying  guests  in  the  ancestral  mansion.  It  seemed  an 
unnecessary  complication  when  the  manager  of  the  affair 
resolves  to  conceal  the  family  name.  To  create  a  secret 
which  could  not  possibly  be  kept  was  a  mistake.  Still, 
this  also  might  be  made  useful  in  thickening  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  a  plot.  In  due  course  the  guests  arrive,  and 
one  of  them  makes  himself  disagreeable,  somewhat  in  the 
fashion  of  the  hero  in  Goldsmith’s  famous  comedy.  But  after 
this  the  idea  is  virtually  dropped.  The  author  seems  to  find 
it  not  to  her  taste.  It  favours  comedy  rather  than  sentiment, 
and  it  is  to  sentiment  that  she  inclines.  What  we  actually 
get,  therefore,  is  a  love  story  in  three  parts.  There  are  “three 
fair  maids,”  and  therefore,  for  in  this  province  of  “  fiction- 
land  ”  all  things  go  well,  there  must  be  three  good  matches. 
It  is  true  that  the  paying  guests  supply  one  of  the  three,  and 
would  willingly  supply  another.  But  the  “Ould  Counthry,”  we 
are  glad  to  say,  does  not  suffer  the  Saxon  to  carry  off  more 
than  one  of  such  prizes  as  the  Burkes  of  Derrymore.  There 
are  still  Irish  Peers  and  squires  who  possess  a  decent  rent-roll. 
But  the  three  marriages  of  the  three  maids  do  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  occasion.  There  is  a  love  affair  in  humble 
life  which  ends  with  the  worsting  of  a  villainous  “  Auld  Robin 
Gray”  by  the  apposite  return  of  the  true  lover  from  Klondike 
with  £2,000  in  his  pocket.  This  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
book.  The  description  of  the  negotiations,  in  which  every 
item  of  the  bride’s  outfit  is  fiercely  disputed  between  the 
father  and  the  bridegroom,  with  the  matchmaker  to  see  fail- 
play,  is  an  admirable  scene.  And  so  is  the  abrupt  turning  of 
the  tables  : — 

*  Three  Fair  Maids ;  or,  The  Burkes  of  Derryrnore.  By  Katharine  Tynan. 
London  :  Blackie  and  Son.  [6s.] 


“  Two  thousand  pounds !  D’ye  hear  that,  Paddy  O’Keefe  ? 
What’s  your  dirty  little  shop  and  your  common  little  jaunting  car 
to  that,  hey  ?  That’s  the  soort  o’  man  I  want  for  a  son-in-law ; 
not  you,  you  dried-up  little  carcase  of  a  man,  wid  your  ugly 
yallow  face.  You’d  take  the  calf  off  me,  would  you  ?  an’  the  couple 
o’  boneens  an’  the  woman’s  flock  o’  geese?  Oeh,  you’d  strip  me,  or 
you  wouldn’t  take  my  little  fair,  soft,  innocent  girl  ?  Now,  I  tell 
you  plainly,  she  isn’t  for  you,  Paddy  O’Keefe,  nor  for  any  of  your 
mane  sort.” 

But  do  Irish  peasants  sell  their  daughters  in  quite  so  shame¬ 
less  a  fashion  ? 

Then  there  are  other  matches,  so  many  in  all  that  there 
positively  ought  to  be  a  table  of  them.  One  brings  with  it  a 
little  touch  of  tragedy, — the  only  one  that  the  author  permits 
herself.  Indeed,  there  is  no  room  for  tragedy  in  such  a  tale. 
For  if  some  one  should  ask.  Is  not  this  a  novel  in  disguise  ? 
we  should  certainly  say  “  No.”  The  differences  are  many  and 
great,  but  perhaps  the  most  important  of  them  all  is  the 
absence  of  that  artistically  doleful  ending  which  turns  the 
novel  reading  which  was  once  so  pleasant  into  a  mere 
penance.  By  the  way,  what  does  Miss  Katharine  Tynan 
mean  by  “sorra  the  collop  he’ll  get  here”?  “Collops”are 
not  “  chops  ”  but  “  mince.”  The  word  has  no  singular. 


The  Silver  Axe.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green.  (Hutchinson  and 
Co.  6s.) — This  tale,  which  has  already  appeared  in  serial  form, 
begins  with  the  days  of  King  James,  and  is  carried  on  to  the 
death  of  his  son.  The  “silver  axe”  is  a  mysterious  weapon 
which  presages  death  to  those  to  whom  its  edge  is  turned.  Prince 
Charles,  of  course,  among  them.  There  are  those  who  will  relish 
this  element  in  the  story,  and  indeed  it  pervades  the  whole.  When 
we  get  to  the  siege  of  Herondale  Castle,  the  actual  warfare  is 
touched  in  the  vaguest  way,  and  the  mysterious  predominates. 
We  must  frankly  confess  that  Miss  Everett-Green’s  careful 
historical  studies  please  us  more  than  this  “  Castle  of  Otranto  ” 

business. - One  of  these  said  studies,  indeed,  she  gives  us  in 

After  Worcester  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons,  5s.)  The  story  of  Charles’s 
escape  is  one  which  never  grows  stale.  The  King,  for  whom,  un¬ 
scrupulous  as  he  was,  one  can  hardly  help  feeling  a  certain 
liking,  showed  himself  at  his  best,  and  he  was  served  with  a 
fidelity  which  it  is  not  easy  to  match  elsewhere.  The  whole 
affair  is  curiously  picturesque,  and  we  happen  to  have  abundant 
details  of  it.  This  is  exactly  the  subject  for  Miss  Everett-Green. 
She  spares  no  pains  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  all  that  can 

be  learnt  about  the  subject  which  she  takes  up. - Red,  White , 

and  Green,  by  Herbert  Hayens  (same  publishers,  5s.),  is 
a  story  of  the  great  struggle  between  Austria  and  Hungary, 
oegun  in  the  year  of  revolution,  1848.  The  situation,  as  it 
affected  a  Hungarian  patriot,  was  complicated.  He  had  to 
be  in  arms  against  the  very  man  to  whom  he  professed, 
and  honestly  professed,  allegiance.  He  was  in  revolt  against 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  he  was  loyal  to  the  King 
of  Hungary.  It  is  on  this  double  relation  that,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  story  turns.  When  we  add  that  the 
Hungarian  hero  rescues,  falls  in  love  with,  and  is  loved  by 
the  Austrian  high-born  maiden,  Theresa  von  Arnstein,  the 
reader  will  see  that  the  materials  of  a  pretty  story  have  been 
provided.  Mr.  Hayens  is  an  excellent  hand  at  describing  a 
fight,  and  does  not  neglect  to  use  his  power.  This  is  a  very 

spirited  story. - Out  with  Garibaldi.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  (Blackie 

and  Son.  5s.) — Frank  Percival,  the  hero  of  this  tale,  is  the 
son  of  an  English  officer  and  an  Italian  lady  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  believe  in  the  freedom  of  Italy.  The  early 
chapters  relate  the  events  which  culminated  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Borne  by  the  French.  The  tale  itself  opens  in  1860, 
when  Frank  has  his  life-work  set  to  him.  His  father  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  his  mother’s  father  has  been  kidnapped,  and  it  becomes 
his  duty,  on  both  public  and  private  grounds,  to  help  in  the 
liberation  of  Italy.  It  is  a  good  subject,  which  appeals  with 
both  traditionary  and  actual  force  to  English  readers.  We  helped 
Italy  in  the  past,  and  Italy  is  not  ungrateful  for  the  services  which 
we  rendered  her.  Mr.  Henty,  always  welcome  as  a  teller  of  historical 
tales,  will  come  on  this  occasion  with  a  special  recommendation. 

- A  Trek  and  a  Laager,  by  Jane  Spettigue  (same  publishers, 

2s.  6d.),  takes  us  back  to  a  time  when  the  trouble  of  South 
Africa  was  not  the  conflict  of  Boer  and  Briton,  but  of  white  man 
and  coloured.  That  is  trouble  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
done  away  for  good  and  all,  and  the  present  is  not  a  bad 
time  for  remembering  it.  It  is  not  exactly  an  attractive  picture 
that  Miss  Spettigue  draws  of  frontier  life  in  Cape  Colony,  but  it 

is  full  of  novelty  and  excitement. - The  Three  Scouts,  by  Fred. 

Whishaw  (Griffith,  Farran,  and  Co.,  3s.  6d  ),  is  a  “  Story  of  the  Boer 
War,”  the  war,  that  is,  that  is  still  dragging  on.  Of  course  there 
are  plenty  of  adventures  in  it,  as,  for  instance,  when  one  of  the 
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scouts  gets  a  Boer  to  hold  his  horses  while  he  does  considerable 
mischief  to  the  man’s  comrades.  They  learn  from  the  man  about 
the  purposed  mounting  of  a  gun  and  bring  about  its  destruction. 
Naturally  war  is  mixed  up  with  love,  and  there  is  an  English 
mauvais  sujet,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  who  does  his  best  to  make  mis¬ 
chief.  We  must  own  that  we  do  not  care  to  meet  the  war,  except 
where  it  is  inevitable,  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  this  is  a  very 
good  tale  of  its  sort,  as,  indeed,  we  expect  Mr.  Whishaw  to  give  us. 

- The  reader  of  short  stories  has  a  great  choice  before  him. 

Three  volumes  of  them,  all  made  up  to  the  same  magic  number, 
according  to  what  has  become  a  regular  custom,  appear  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles.  First  we  have  Fifty- 
two  Stories  of  the  British  Empire  (Hutchinson  and  Co.,  5s.)  These 
begin  with  London,  which  suggests  the  familiar  tale  of  how 
Edward  Osborne  saved  his  master’s  daughter  from  drowning,  and 
go  in  succession  to  Australia,  Canada,  India,  and  South  Africa. 
Some  are  fiction  and  some  are  fact,  not  that  the  fiction,  written 
by  those  who  know  the  place  and  the  people,  may  not  be  every 
bit  as  true,  as  the  fact.  If  any  one,  however,  wants  fact  pure 
and  simple,  for  him  are  provided  narratives  of  how  each  part  of 
the  Empire  came  to  be  what  it  is.  These  are  the  “  Stories  of  the 
Colonies.”  Then  we  have  Fifty-two  Stories  for  Boys  and  Fifty- 
two  Stories  for  Girls  (same  publishers,  5s.  each),  each  volume 
with  a  goodly  list  of  contributors,  and  giving  plenty  of 
excellent  reading.  In  each  volume  the  stories  are  divided 
according  to  their  character, — “  Home  and  School,”  “  Boy¬ 
hood  (or  Girlhood)  and  Youth,”  “Life  and  [Adventure,”  or 

“Adventure  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  &c. - Venture  and  Valour 

(W.  and  R.  Chambers,  5s.)  contains  fifteen  stories,  new  and 
old,  for  we  see  the  name  of  James  Payn  among  the  authors, 
and  a  very  funny  story  his  “  Hunting  .Extraordinary  ”  is. 
James  Payn  did  not  love  sport— did  not  some  one  say  of  him, 
“  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  Payn  ”  ? — and  having  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  hunt  in  his  youth,  he  takes  a  gentle  revenge  for  what  he 
endured. — 1 — Hero  Patriots  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Edgar 
Sanderson,  M.A.  (Hutchinson  and  Co.  6s.) — Some  of  the 
heroes  whom  Mr.  Sanderson  celebrates  are,  we  imagine,  but 
little  known  among  average  readers.  Martin  Diaz,  for  instance, 
is  an  unfamiliar  name.  Yet  he  helped  with  his  guerillas  the’work 
which  Wellington  was  doing  with  his  regular  troops.  (Mr. 
Sanderson  very  properly  puts  his  foot  on  the  ridiculous  fiction 
that  the  guerillas  actually  liberated  Spain.)  Unhappily,  he 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  despotism  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  and 
was  put  to  death.  Ferdinand,  who  had  never  struck  a  blow  for 
his  throne,  had  no  gratitude  for  those,  whether  English  or 
Spanish,  who  had  brought  him  back.  After  Spain,  the  Tyrol. 
Andreas  Hofer  most  of  us  know,  but  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  some  of 
his  associates.  The  Greek  War  of  Independence  also  intro¬ 
duces  tons  some  little-known  heroes  ;  so  does  the  South  American 
Revolution,  in  which  others  besides  Bolivar  played  a  part 
worthy  of  commemoration.  After  these  we  have  the  stories  of 
Abd-el-Eader,  Schamyl  of  the  Caucasus,  Manin,  and  Garibaldi- 
This  is  a  book  which  wre  should  choose  out  of  many  for  a  boy.  He 
must  be  a  dullard  indeed  in  whom  it  would  not  rouse  some  nn. 
selfish  emotion. 

Good  Words.  Edited  by  the  Very.  Rev.  Donald  Macleod. 
(Isbisterand  Co.  7s.  6d.) — South  Africa  naturally  has  its  share  in 
the  contents  of  this  1900  volume.  Ten  out  of  the  twenty-four 
“Travel  and  Descriptive” papers  belong  to  it.  Most  of  them,  of 
course,  as  Sir  Charles  Warren’s,  belong  to  a  past  time.  Even 
Mr.  George  Railings’s  “  The  Cape  in  Time  of  War”  deals  largely 
with  things  that  have  been,  though  he  has  something  very 
interesting  to  tell  us  about  the  present.  Much  English  money 
must  have  been  spent  during  the  past  twelve  months  at  the 
Cape,  but  Mr.  Railings  speaks  of  a  complete  stagnation  of  busi¬ 
ness  (the  paper  must  have  been  written  early  in  the  year,  shortly 
after  the  relief  of  Ladysmith).  Curiously  enough,  crime  has 
stagnated  along  with  other  things.  The  very  burglars  do  not 
seem  to  care  for  their  occupation.  The  biographical  papers 
are  as  interesting  as  usual.  Among  them  is  one  on  Leo  XI II., 
by  Signor  Giovanni  Della  Vecchia.  The  writer  is  convinced 
that  the  Pope  has  been  in  favour  of  conciliation,  and  that  he 
has  been  overborne  by  influences  which  it  is  needless  to 
name.  The  next  Council  will  have  to  proclaim  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Czar,  the  Kaiser, 
Lord  Roberts,  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  (written 
before  the  assassination)  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  “  Science 
Pacers”  we  may  mention  Lord  Lister,  Lord  Kelvin,  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  Perkin  and  W.  Ramsay.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  the 
consideration  of  Professor  Ramsay’s  claims  when  he  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  at  University  College  it  was 
mooted  whether  he  was  not  too  much  of  a  physicist.  It  was  a 
happy  thing  for  the  College  that  this  was  not  permitted  to  weigh 
against  him,  considering  the  reputation  that  he  has  since  achieved. 
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In  the  miscellaneous  division  we  may  mention  “  The  Credit  v.  the 
Debit  Side  of  Europe,”  by  Mr.  Harold  Macfarlane.  Great  Britain 
comes  first  in  wealth,  with  France  second,  and  Germany  third. 
In  indebtedness  Portugal  holds  the  first  place — the  proportion 
between  wealth  and  debt  i9  considered— and  the  United  Kingdom 
comes  eighth.  The  three  Scandinavian  nations  owe  nothing  but 
what  is  represented  by  the  State  railways.  From  another  point  of 
view,  that  of  population,  in  France  the  Debt  is  £31  per  head,  in 
the  United  Kingdom  £16,  while  in  Germany  it  is  as  low  as  £2  4s. 

The  serial  tale  is  “  The  Half-Hearted,”  by  John  Buchan. - - 

The  Sunday  Magazine.  (Same  publishers.  7s.  6d.) — Mr.  H.  Mac¬ 
farlane  gives  us  two  of  his  somewhat  startling  statistical 
papers.  He  use3  various  pictorial  or  material  illustrations 
to  set  forth  his  contention.  Here  we  must  be  content  with 
using  figures.  We  spend  £10  on  drink  to  the  Is.  9)d.  that  we 
spend  on  missions.  The  charity  v.  tobacco  account  is  not  so 
formidable.  It  is  only  £3  11s.  for  tobacco  to  £1  9s.  for  charity. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  out  of  the  £2  3s.  3d. 
which  every  smoker  (as  distinguished  from  the  general  average  of 
the  population)  sp  ends  on  his  tobacco,  more  than  half  goes  to 
the  Revenue.  If  smokers. were  unanimously  to  abandon'  the 
habit,  there  would  have  to  be  a  2s.  Income-tax.  Tobacco,  too, 
has  been  greatly  rehabilitated  during  the  present  year.  It  is  a 
marvellous  stay  against  hunger  and  fatigue.  Perhaps  the  re¬ 
formers  had  better  leave  it  alone.  The  “  Religious  Papers  ”  are 
a  large  element  in  the  magazine.  One  of  them  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  Harry  Jones.  Another  that  bears  his  name  has  a 
pathetic  interest  to  all  who  knew  him.  “  How  Well  You 
Look  ”  is  the  title.  In  the  letter  to  the  editor  which  accom¬ 
panied  it  he  wrote  :  “  I  have  been  ill,  and,  recovering,  men  have 
said  :  ‘  How  well  you  look  !  ’  for,  unluckily  in  my  case,  looks  don’t 
pity  me.”  This  paper  must  have  been  one  of  the  last  tilings  he 
wrote.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  series  of  “  Sunday  Evenings 
with  the  Children,”  of  which  we  have  several  times  had  occasion  to 
speak  with  praise,  is  continued.  We  have  noticed  the  serial 
tale,  “  The  Heiress  of  the  Forest,”  by  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Price, 
elsewhere,  and  can  only  mention  the  number  of  short  stories 
with  which  the  public  taste  has  to  be  gratified.  We  must  own 
to  a  certain  weariness  of  these  little  snippets  of  fiction. 

The  April  Baby’s  Book  of  Tunes.  By  the  Author  of  “  Elizabeth 
and  her  German  Garden.”  (Macmillan  and  Co.  6s.) — The 
rhymes  are  our  old  friends  “  Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary,”  and 
the  like ;  as  to  the  tunes,  we  do  not  know  whether  they  are  old 
or  new.  But  certainly  the  setting,  that  is,  the  little  story  of  the 
three  girls  and  their  mother  in  their  German  home,  is  pretty, 
and  Miss  Kate  Greenaway’s  drawings  are  as  charming  as  we  are 

accustomed  to  find  them. - Something  of  the  same  kind  is  Old 

English  Singing  Games  (George  Allen,  5s.)  Miss  A.  B.  Gomme 
tells  us  that  these  games — there  are  ten  of  them— are  selections 
from  a  great  number  which  she  has  collected.  Some  of  the 
names  are  strange.  In  fact,  there  is  no  quite  familiar  title 
among  them,  except  “Oranges  and  Lemons.”  But  as  games 
they  do  not  vary  much  from  our  old  friends.  “  Three 
Knights  from  Spain,”  for  instance,  is  not  very  different 
from  “L  See  Three  Dukes  A-riding.”  “Isabella,”  again, 
may  be  described  as  a  combination  of  “  Kiss-in-tbe-Ring” 
and  a  country  dance.  The  words  are  given  and  the  music* 
with  a  description  of  how  the  game  should  be  played. 

- From  the  same  publisher  we  have  also  Barbara’s  Song- 

Book,  by  Cecile  Hartog  (5s.),  a  pleasing  little  collection  of 

songs  and  tunes, - Christmas  Eve  at  Romney  Hall.  Written  and 

illustrated  by  Jessie  Maegregor.  (Elkin  Mathews.  2s.6d.net.) — The 
verses,  telling  about  the  old  pictures  in  the  Hall  and  the  knights 
and  beauties  represented,  are  fairly  good ;  the  drawings  of  the 
children  whose  delight  it  is  to  fancy  themselves  the  same  knights 

and  beauties  are  a  success. - In  Red,  White,  and  Blue  (T.  Nelson 

and  Sons)  we  have  represented  pictures,  together  with  a 
description  in  woi'ds,  of  British  ships,  past  and  present,  of  their 
armament,  and  of  the  crews  by  whom  they  are  manned.  Nor  are 
the  great  fishing  fleets  and  the  mercantile  marine  forgotten. 
The  frontispiece  gives  us  a  view  of  the  fleet  reviewed  by  the 

Queen  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee. - Prom  the  same  publishers  we 

have  also  picture-books  which  are  sufficiently  described  by  their 
titles,  and  of  which  we  may  say  generally  that  they  are  credit¬ 
ably  executed.  These  are : — A  Week  at  the  Farm  (2s.  6d.), 
with  excellent  pictures  of  animals  (possibly  the  pigs  opposite 
p.  8  are  just  a  little  too  human,  and  the  hull  on  p.  15 
is  hardly  as  good  as  some) ;  By  Rail :  a  Picture  Book  about 
Trains  (2s.  6d.)  ;  and  Dear  Old  Fairy-Tales  (2s.  Cd.)  (the  bears 
were  “  fairy”  bears,  and  we  must  not  quarrel  with  their  colour). 

- The  Rabbit  Book,  by  Charles  Pettafor  (Elkin  Mathews,  Is.  6d.), 

containing  comic  extravagances  which  show  the  hand  of  a  clever 

draughtsman. - -Two  other  picture-books  for  young  people  may 

be  mentioned.  Days  Out  of  Doors:  Pictures.  Tales,  and  Poetry 
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(S.S.U.,  Is.),  showing  how  town  children  enjoy  the  sights  of  the 
country  j  the  pictures  of  animals,  &c.,  are  really  excellent ;  and 
Tea-Table  Stories  for  Little  People,  by  Marianne  Westrup  and 
Gertrude  E.  Vaughan  (same  publishers,  Is.) 

Through  a  Needle’s  Eye.  By  Hesba  Stretton.  (B.T.S.  33.  6d.) — 
Miss  Stretton  tells  her  story  with  a  full  share  of  her  accustomed 
force.  The  hero's  stepfather  on  his  deathbed  bids  him  destroy  the 
will  which  would  disinherit  his  half-brother;  and  he  finds  that  the 
old  man  has  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  document  still  exists. 
Such  mistakes  are  familiar  "properties”  in  fiction,  and  may  be 
accepted  without  demur.  Anyhow,  an  interesting  story  is  con¬ 
structed  out  of  the  situation.  We  do  not  like  all  the  details. 
The  scene  between  Bichard  and  Leah  Dart  is  neither  natural  nor 
pleasing,  and  it  is  not  improved  by  that  which  follows  it.  For 
what  readers  is  this  tale  written  ?  But  the  story  of  the  problem 
which  Justin  Webb  has  to  solve  is  conceived  in  a  finer  spirit, 

and  we  can  speak  of  it  with  high  praise. - Between  Two 

Opinions.  By  Mary  E.  Palgrave.  (Same  publishers.  2s.) — 
Miss  Palgrave  uses  a.  curious  method  of  story-telling.'  In 
Scene  I.  Frank  Elliston  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Alethea 
Mordaunt.  In  Scene  II.  they  are  engaged.  In  Scene  III. 
she  breaks  off  the  engagement  oil  account  of  incompatibility 
of  views.  In  Scene  IV.  they  are  reconciled.  Is  not  this  some¬ 
what  disjointed?  And  why  the  unnecessary  pain  inflicted 
by  killing  the  helpful  friend  ?  This  is  a  clumsy  way  of  attaining 

the  pathetic - A  Wilful  Ward.  By  Buth  Lamb.  (Same 

publishers.  2s.  6d.) — There  is  little  to  be  said  about  this  story, 
which  is  constructed  on  familiar  lines.  Kathleen  Mountford 
seems  to  have  good  sense  and  high  principle,  even  to  be  ruled  by 
religious  motives,  but  she  cannot  resist  the  fascinations  of  the 
worthless  “  Captain  Jack.”  That  is  not  unlikely,  and  Miss 
Lamb  has  devised -an  attraction,  in  the  person  of  an  affectionate 
boy,  the  Captain’s  son.  Kathleen’s  interest  in  him  gradually  is 
extended  to  the  father.  How  it  all  ends  our  readers  may  discover 

for  themselves. - The  House  that  Grew.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

(Macmillan  and  Co.  4s.  6d.) — It  seems  to  be  Mrs.  Molesworth’s 
special  delight  to  see  how  small  a  piece  of  material  she  can  work 
out  into  a  fair-sized  volume.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lanark  lose  some 
money,  and  have  to  give  up  their  house  ;  two  of  their  children — 
one  of  them  is  supposed  to.  tell  this  story — have  the  idea  that  the 
family  might  live  in  the  hut  that  they  have  for  a  playing  place. 
This  is  “  the  house  that  grew,”  and  is  practically  the  story, 
filled  in  with  details  as  Mrs.  Molesworth  knows  how  to  fill 
it.  It  is  prettily  done,  and  there  is  an  excellent  dog-story  at  the 

end  which  goes  to  make  up  the  somewhat  scanty  weight. - 

No.  6,  Victoria  Ward.  By  Jessie  Armstrong.  (B  T.S.  Is.  6d.) — This 
is  a  very  pretty  story  of  a  lost  child.  There  has,  of  course,  to  be 
a  coincidence — stories  can  hardly  be  told  without  coincidences— 
but  no  one,  we  venture  to  say,  will  quarrel  with  it.  The  tale  is 
well  constructed ;  and  all  the  characters'  in  it  are  cleverly  drawn, 
with  a  very  lifelike  look.  Altogether  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  class.  And  we  may  say  that  it  is  “  up  to  date.”  For  are  not 
the  Bontgen  rays  cleverly  introduced? 

The  Wind  Fairies,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mary  do  Morgan.  (Seeley 
and  Co.  5s.) — There  is  a  businesslike  air  in  the  telling  of  these 
stories  which  is  decidedly  attractive.  There  is  no  fine  writing, 
no  ornaments  of  speech  ;  the  tales  are  told  as  if  they  were  true, 
and  there  could  not  be  a  better  way  of  telling  them.  We  hardly 
know  how  to  express  a  preference  for  any  one  of  these  nine 
stories ;  perhaps  “  Dumb  Othmar  ”  is  the  best.  The  illustrations 

by  Olive  Cockerell  have  no  small  amount  of  graceful  fancy. - - 

Fairy  Tales  from  Afar.  Translated  from  the  Danish  Popular  Tales 
of  Svend  Grundtvig  by  Jane  Mull ey.  (Hutchinson  and-Co.  3s.  6d.) 
— Here  we  have  the  genuine  old  folk-lore  stories,  gathered 
together  by  one  who  is  an  expert  in  these  matters,  and  put  into 
easy  English  of  a  suitable  kind.  We  never  tire  of  these  things. 
They  are  curiously  alike,  but  the  likeness  does  not  seem 

monotonous. - The  Ruby  Fairy  Book.  (Same-publishers.  6s.) — 

Whether  these  are-  old  or  new  it  would  be  hard  to  say ;  probably 
there  are  some,  of  both  kinds.  The  first,  “  Cinderella’s 
Daughter,”  is  surely  new,  and  we  are  inclined  to  resent 
it.  It  is  quite  enough  to  be  told  of  the  Prince  and 
his  brida  that  -they  lived  happily  ever  after.  We  do  not 
want  to  hear  anything  more  about  them.  But  there  are 
pretty  stories  here,  whatever  they  are  and  whencesoever  they 
came.  No  little  pains  have  been  spent  in  collecting  them;  and 

the  illustrations  have  much  merit. - Glimpses  from  Wonderland, 

by  John  Ingold  (John  Lane),  is  unquestionably  modern, 
with  its  touches  of  satire  against  the  arrangements  of  life. 
There  is  some  cleverness  in  it,  but  it  is  not  wholly  to  our  taste. 

- Granny’s  Wonderful  Chair,  by  Frances  Browne  (Griffith, 

Farran,  and  Co.,  3s.  6d.),  is  the  reprint  of  a  book  which  first 
appeared  in  1858.  Seven  new  editions  appeared  between  1381- 


1S89.  And  then,  as  we  read  in  the  publishers'  note,  “  a  very 
curious  circumstance”  occurred.  In  a  popular  American  maga¬ 
zine  appeared  a  series  of  “  Stories  from  the  Lost  Fairy  Book,” 
which  were,  in  fact,  the  stories  of  Granny’s  Wonderful  Chair. 
A  "  Lost  Fairy  Book  ”  is  pretty  good,  considering  that  it  had 
been  republished  four  times  in  the  six  years  before.  “  I  tried 
repeatedly,”  wrote  the  popular  author,  who  contributes  to  the 
American  magazine,  “both  in  England  and  America  to  find 
a  copy.”  *  A  friend  “  whose  knowledge  of  books  was  almost 
unlimited  ”  tried  also  in  vain.  Had  they  ever  heard,  we 

wonder,  of  the  "Publishers’  Circular”? - Gunpowder  Treason 

and  Plot,  by  H.  Avery,  F.  Wliishaw,  aud  E.  B.  Townshend  (T. 
Nelson  and  Sons,  2s.),  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  that  which  gives 
a  title  to  the  book  being  one  of  school  life,  and  a  good  specimen 

of  the  kind. - The  Angel  and  the  Demon,  and  other  Stories,  by 

Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler  (S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.,  Is.  Gd.),  is  a 
collection.  Miss  Fowler  tells  us,  of  her  earliest  efforts  at  fiction, 
published  originally  in  the  British  Workman.  Naturally  they  are 
of  the  didactic  kind,  but  why  should  they  be  the  less  liked  for 
that  ?  Certainly  they  were  worth  preserving. 

Seven  Maids.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  (W.  and  B.  Chambers.  6s.)— 
For  a  change  we  are  not  sorry  to  have  a  tale  with  no  love-making 
in  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilliard,  having  lost  money,  deterntine  to 
take  girls  to  educate  with  their  own  daughter,  and  she,  dispos¬ 
sessed  of  her  solitary  dignity  as  daughter  of  the  house,  does  not 
like  it  at  all.  Then  there  is  another  money  complication,  which 
does  not,  in  our  judgment,  improve  the  story.  It  is  extremely 
improbable  that  Marjorie  Hilliard  should  take  her  brother’s 
money  to  pay  the  rent  of  her  humble  friend’s  father,  or  that  she 
should  have  taken  the  way  suggested  to  get  out  of  her  difficulties. 
The  jealousy,  properly  worked  out,  would  have  made  trouble 
enough.  But  then  there  had  to  be  a  hundred  thousand  words  in 
the  story. - Celia’s  Conquest,  by  L.  E.  Tiddeman  (same  pub¬ 

lishers,  2s.  6d,),  is  a  story  of  much  the  same  kind.  Celia  does  not 
like  the  life  in  which  she  finds  herself,  makes  herself  very  dis¬ 
agreeable,  and  then  thinks  better  of  it.  The  moral  is  excellent, 

and  not  too  much  obtruded. - The  Wooing  of  Yal.  By  Evelyn 

Everett-Green.  (Hutchinsbn  and  Co.  3s,  Gd.) — This  is  a 
very  old-fashioned  plot.  The  hated  young  man  who  has 
supplanted  the  heroine  and  her  brother  in  an  expected 
inheritance  comes  in  disguise  and  wins  her  heart.  The 
disguise  is  extravagantly  improbable  — ■  imagine  a  whole 
household  of  people  keeping  siich  a  secret ! — but  who  cares  ?  The 
story  is  pleasant  enough. — —From  the  same  author  and  publishers 
W6  have  also  The  Fiery  Chariot  (2s.  6d.),  a  not  very  comprehensible 
title.  A  heartless  but  enchanting  young  woman  finds  both  the 
.  strings  of  her  bow  break  in  her  hands  and  everybody  is  glad.  FoiJd 

tout'.- - - A  Sister  of  the  Red  Cross.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  (T.  Nelson 

and  Sons.  3s.  6d.) — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nursing  in  South 
African  hospitals  was  not  so  complicated  with  sentiment  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  sphere  of  action  occupied  by  Mollie 
Hepworth,  her  sister  Kitty,  and  Katharine  Hunt.  We' must 
frankly  say  that  we  do  not  care  for  this  sort  of  story.  That  women 
are  the  best  nurses  certainly  is  beyond  question ;  but  it  is  better 
to  say  and  write  as  little  as  possible  about  the  particular  diffi¬ 
culty  that  women  have  to  nurse  men.  — — Little  Lady  Prim..  By  E. 
M.  Waterworth  and  Jennie  Chappell.  (Nimmo,  Hay,  and  Mitchell, 
Edinburgh.  Is.) — A  slight  story,  but  well  told ;  it  might  be  described 
as  an  instance  of  the  “  open-air  cure.”  A  little  girl  is  being  killed 
by  kindness,  and  has  to  be  saved  by  force.  Not  a  few  mothers 

may  well  take  note. - Cecily  Frame.  By  Bessie  Marehant.  (Same 

publishers.  2s.  Gd.) — A  tale  full  of  action  and  of  incident,  but  a 
little  top  full  of  horrors  for  our  taste.  It  is,  perhaps,  convenient 
to  dispose  of  an  inconvenient  person  by  the  agency  of  a  crocodile, 
but  we  must  own  not  to  like  such  things  in  a  book  meant  for  very 

young  readers. - Lina’s  Fortune.  By  Emma  Leslie.  (Same 

publishers.  Is.) — There  are  no  horrors  here ;  it  is  a  quiet  story, 
gently  suggesting  an  excellent  moral. 

The  Leisure  Hour  (B.T.S.,  7s.  6d.)  contains  as  much  good  read¬ 
ing  as  one  is  likely  to  find  in  a  single  volume.  The  mere  quantity— 
eleven  hundred  pages — is  in  excess  of  most  competing  magazines. 
The  quality  admits  less  easily  of  comparison.  We  have  seen  the 
Leisure  Hour,  however,  for  not  a  few  years,  and  our  experience  of 
it  lias  been  uniformly  favourable.  This  volume  opens  with  a  tale 
by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  “The  Alabaster  Box,”  a  story  dealing  with 
the  “  condition  of  the  people”  question.  It  will  be  useful  to  read 
along  with  it  a  striking  paper,  “  Housing  the  Poor,”  by  the  Kev. 
C.  Fleming  Williams,  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  situation  is  formidable,  not  to  say  alarming,  and 
the  problem  cannot  be  solved,  any  more  than  the  rural  housing 
problem  can,  on  the  supply  and  demand  principles.  Among  the 
other  stories  is  “  Tom  Wallis,”  by  Mr.  Louis  Becke,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  elsewhere.  But  fiction  does  not  preponderate  in  the 
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Leisure  Hour.  “  Scienco  and  Discovery  ”  occupy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  magazine.  There  must  be  about  a  hundred  papers,  of 
course  short.  “Oversea  Notes,”  dealing  with  our  Colonies  and  with 
foreign  countries,  must  not  be  forgotten.  They  are  a  valuable  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  composition  of  the  magazine. - The  Sunday  at  Home 

(same  publishers, 7s.  6d.)  has  its  own  place  and  sphere  of  interest,  and 
continues  to  fill  it  with  success.  A  very  reasonable,  and,  we  may 
say,  truly  and  practically  religious,  conception  of  Sunday  obser¬ 
vance  may  be  formed  out  of  the  contents  of  this  volume.  No  one 
not  given  up  to  frivolity  could  complain  of  any  want  of  variety 
or  narrowness  of  limitation  in  the  subject  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  Sunday  reader  is  invitedan  this  volume.  The  biography  and 
biographical  sketches,  with  the  names  among  others  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Benson,  Mr.  Moody  (the  Evangelist1,  the  Rev.  P.  Paton 
Spurgeon,  and  Bishop  Whipple,  to  speak  only  of  moderns,  may  be 
mentioned.  There  is  a  section  of  “  Sermons  and  Devotional 
Papers,”  in  which  we  notice  a  contribution  by  the  Rev.  Harry 
Jones,  and  a  series  of  “  Meditations  for  Sunday  Mornings,”  by 
that  eminently  suggestive  writer.  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan.  “  Far 
and  Near,”  with  the  sub-title  of  “  Notes  of  the  Month,”  supplies 
items  of  missionary  and  other  enterprise.  The  illustrations  are 

plentiful  and  good. - Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young  (Wells 

Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.,  3s. )  is  another  volume  which  will  be 
found  useful  by  those  who  have  to  deal  practically  with  the  diffi¬ 
cult  Sunday  problem.  Possibly  the  limits  are  a  little  wide,  but 
that  is  a  matter  on  which  we  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
ability  to  lay  down  any  rule.  There  are  “  Stories  of  King 
.Arthur,”  and  a  military  tale;  “With  Wellington  to  Waterloo,” 
and  a  story  of  daily  life,  “  The  Two  Christophers.”  Among 
Biblical  and  like  articles  we  may  mention  “  The  Story  of 
Abraham.” 

Some  school  stories  may  be  mentioned  together: — Jones  the 
Mysterious,  by  Charles  Edwards  (Blackie  and  Son,  2s.),  and  Every 
Inch  a  Briton,  by  Meredith  Fletcher  (same  publishers,  3s.  6d.) — 
The  first  is  something  of  a  new  departure.  It  is  a  comic  extrava¬ 
ganza,  and  fairly  successful.  It  may  be  imagined  that  a  boy 
endowed  with  what  Homer  calls  the  “Helmet  of  Hades”  (making 
him  invisible  at  pleasure)  could  create  some  strange  situations, 
and  this  is  what  Jones  does.  We  are  really  obliged  to  Mr. 
Edwards  for  giving  us  this  variety;  what  his  boy  clients,  who 
have  a  way  of  being  matter-of-fact,  may  think  about  it  is  another 
matter.  Every  Inch  a  Briton  is  a  story  of  a  more  familiar 
kind.  School  concerts,  games,  friendships,  bullyings,  quarrels, 
jealousies,  lessons — which  are  not  more  introduced  than  they 
should  be— of  such  things  is  the  farrago  Ubelli.  Mr.  Fletcher  has 
plenty  of  excitement  and  novelty  for  his  readers. - That  Scholar¬ 

ship  Boy,  by  Emma  Leslie  (R.T.S.,  Is.),  is  yet  another  variety. 
Climbing  the  educational  ladder  may  quite  conceivably  be  at  times 
an  unpleasant  task.  We  hope  and  believe  that  a  boy  from  a  Board- 
school  who  could  win  his  way  into  a  first-grade  school  would  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  his  schoolfellows’  behaviour.  Still,  the  dis¬ 
agreeables  which  Horace  Howard  has  to  encounter  at  “  Torring- 
ton’s  ” — we  cannot  make  out  whether  this  was  a  public  school  or  no, 
for  the  name  is  ambiguous — are  not  impossible.  Miss  Leslie  makes 
a  good  story  out  of  them,  but  she  is  not  quite  at  home  in  her 
subject,  and  if  she  could  have  worked  out  the  end  without 
changing  Howard’s  social  status  we  should  have  liked  it  better. 

- Tom  Andrews,  by  Arthur  Chandler  (Elliot  Stock,  5s.),  is  a 

“  Story  of  Board-school  Life,”  told  by  the  author  with  much 
liveliness  and  vigour.  The  football  match  has  the  look  of  an 
expert’s  work.  Then  various  familiar  difficulties  of  school-life 
are  dealt  with,  and  that  in  a  rational  and  manly  way.  It  is  good 
to  hear  that  some  at  least  of  the  East-Enders  are  being  trained 

to  be  what  English  boys  should  be. - Heads  or  Tails  ?  By 

Harold  Avery.  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons.  5s.) — This  book  is  in 
two  parts.  The  “  friendship  ”  of  which  it  is  a  tale  began  at 
school,  and  was  carried  on  in  the  world.  And  the  “  world  ”  part 
of  it  is,  to  our  mind,  considerably  better  than  the  school.  Any¬ 
how,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  sound  and  wholesome. 

The  Princess’s  Story-Book.  Collected  and  edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  George  Laurence  Gomme.  (A.  Constable  and 
Co.  6s.) — This,  happily,  is  a  volume  that  does  not  call  for  any 
criticism.  The  stories  are  taken  from  masters,  more  or  less 
eminent,  of  the  art  of  fiction,  and  are  so  chosen  as  to  illustrate 
the  course  of  English  history  from  the  days  of  Harold  the  Saxon 
down  to  Queen  Yietoria.  Lord  Lytton,  for  instance,  in  the  first 
describes  the  scenes  at  Westminster  before  the  English  King 
marched  southward  to  meet  the  invader.  The  battle  of  Senlac 
itself  is  described  by  Sir  W.  Napier.  We  should  have  preferred 
to  have  had  Lord  Lytton’s  picture  of  the  fight,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  he  ever  did.  The  romance  in  the  other  some¬ 
what  spoils  it.  The  “Death  of  Becket”  comes  from  a  story  of 
Mr.  T.  Miller.  Why  not  go  to  a  chronicler?  Walter  Scott 
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furnishes  the  picture  of  Richard  in  Palestine,  and  Jane  Porter 
that  of  Edward  I.  at  Falkirk.  The  next  three  stories  come  from 
Froissart.  Lord  Lytton,  Scott,  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Fenimore 
Cooper  (who  may  be  safely  utilised  for  anything  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence),  Samuel  Lover,  and  finally  Disraeli 
in  “  Coningsby,”  are  put  under  contribution.  The  selection  is 
good,  though  pfsjbably  copyright;  considerations  have  hindered 
here  and  there. 

The  Girl’s  Realm  Annual,  1900.  (S.  II.  Bousfield  and  Co.  8s.)— 

This  is  the  second  yearly  issue  of  this  magazine,  but  the  first,  we 
think,  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  The  most  obvious 
remark  to  make  about  it  is  that  the  managers  give  their  readers 
full  measure  and  weight.  Tt  is  one  of  the  most  massive  volumes 
of  the  year.  It  is  presumption,  possibly,  to  give  advice  on  a  non¬ 
literary  matter.  Nevertheless,  might  not  a  biennial  volume, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Century  and  St.  Nicholas,  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  ?  To  hold  this  book  is  a  feat  of  strength.  But  it  is 
ungracious  to  say  anything  that  looks  like  disparagement.  In 
the  essentials  of  literary  merit,  brightness,  and  judicious  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  serious  and  the  gay,  the  Girl’s  Realm  is  all  that  could 
be  desired.  There  are  stories,  long  (‘*  The  Silver  Axe,”  by  E. 
Everett-Green,  and  “  The  Simpsons  and  We,”  by  Alice  Jackson) 
and  short,  too  many  to  mention  ;  articles  on  employment  for  girls, 
a  welcome  and  interesting  subject,  and  likely  to  be  so  till  it  shall 
be  as  much  a  matter  of  course  for  girls  to  be  employed  as  boys  3 
literary  matters;  and,  of  course,  dress.  We  may  mention  a 
particularly  interesting  paper  on  Mr.  Herkomer’s  School  of  Art 
at  Bushey. 

Ye  Mariners  of  England.  By  Herbert  Hayens.  (T.  Nelson  and 
Sons.  6s.) — This  “Boys’  Book  of  the  Navy”  is  a  very  season¬ 
able  publication.  Mr.  Hayens  begins  with  King  Alfred,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  Navy,  as  we  owe  many  other 
things  that  have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  nation.  He  passes 
rapidly  over  the  older  history,  though  he  does  not  forget  the 
victory  of  Sluys  and  the  less-known  battle  of  Les  Espagnols 
sur  Mer.  Then  comes  Drake,  and  with  Drake  the  story  of  the 
Armada,  and  after  these,  again,  the  chequered  story  of  the 
Dutch  Wars.  It  will  be  understood  that  Mr.  Hayens  has  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  very  severe  repression.  As  he  puts  it  himself,  he  has  to 
omit  twenty  gallant  deeds  for  one  that  he  relates.  Even  all  the 
great  battles  cannot  be  related  in  detail,  much  less  the  number¬ 
less  actions  fought  by  frigates  and  cruisers.  It  is  unfair,  there¬ 
fore,  to  criticise  omissions.  Still,  when  the  Mutinies  of  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Nore  are  described,  the  great  share  which  Duncan 
had  in  bringing  the  rebels  back  to  a  sound  mind  might  well  have 
been  recognised.  He  deserved  as  much  credit,  to  say  the  least, 
as  Lord  Bridport.  But  this  is  an  excellent  book. 

Three  Little  Great  Ladies  By  W.  Percy  Smith.  (R.T.S.  Is.) 
— This  story  enforces  in  a  very  pleasant  and  natural  way  the 
excellent  moral  that  the  best  opportunities  of  self-denying  work 
often  lie  close  at  home,  that  we  may  busy  ourselves  with  good 
works  and  neglect  duties  which  are  more  urgent,  though  they 
have  a  less  attractive  appearance.  The  “  little  ladies,”  who  have 
suddenly  come  into  great  wealth,  wake  up  to  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  leading  selfish  lives,  but  do  not  go  the  best  way  to 
amend.  They  visit  the  poor,  for  instance,  and  neglect  home 
duties.  The  artist  who  supplies  a  frontispiece  can  hardly  have 
read  the  text.  The  young  lady  on  the  right  has  a  very  short 

fr.  ck  for  fifteen. - Daniel’s  Fallen  Dagon.  By  H.  Louisa 

Bedford.  (Same  publishers.  Is.  6d.) — A  pretty  little  story  this, 
scarcely  represented  by  its  figurative  title.  Daniel  is  a  hair¬ 
dresser,  enthusiastic  about  his  occupation,  and  the  Dagon  is  a 
block,  of  which  he  is  quite  legitimately  proud.  The  interest  of 
the  tale  lies  in  the  two  love  stories,  both  good  in  their  way.  Lily, 
of  the  auburn  hair,  is  a  particularly  well-drawn  figure. 

Tom’s  Boy.  By  the  Author  of  “  Laddie,”  &c.  (W.  and  R. 
Chambers.  5s.)  — We  feel  somewhat  doubtful  about  the  public 
for  whom  this  story  is  intended.  Is  it  meant  for  a  novel  or  a 
gift-book  ?  Tom  Bannister  marries  a  music-hall  singer  and  is 
disinherited.  That  is  the  situation  with  which  we  begin.  The 
“  boy,”  a  child  of  three,  now  becomes  the  principal  character. 
Here  the  gift-book  element  prevails.  Then  we  have  a  novel-like 
plot,  for  the  wife  disappears ;  coming  back  to  be  a  spectator  at 
what  she  supposes  to  be  her  husband’s  second  marriage.  Here 
is  the  novel,  and  not  of  the  best  kind.  If  all  this  disappear¬ 
ance  business  had  been  retrenched,  and  we  had  only  the  very 
pleasing  reconciliation  of  Tom  and  his  father,  it  would  have  been 
much  better.  The  author  of  “  Laddie  ”  writes  well,  but  this  is 
not  on  the  whole  a  good  example  of  his  powers. 

Shakespeare's  Country.  By  John  Ley  land.  (G.  Newnes.  10s.  6d. 
net.)— Here  we  have,  accompanied  by  a  pleasant,  readable  letter- 
press,  a  full  collection  of  Shakespeare  localities.  The  frontis* 
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piece  gives  the  bust  on  the  Shakespeare  monument,  while  the  title- 
page  represents  what  is  probably  a  highly  idealised  head  of  the 
poet.  Then  we  come  to  Stratford  Church  on  one  side,  and  a  view 
of  the  town  and  river  of  Stratford  on  the  other.  The  birthplace, 
with  its  various  localities,  the  grave  and  monument,  the  bridge 
over  the  Avon  (erected  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton),  Anne  Hathaway’s 
cottage,  the  seat  of  the  Lucys,  Charlecote  Hall,  Compton  Win¬ 
gate,  Warwick  Castle,  &e.,  are  represented  in  admirable  photo¬ 
graphs,  numbering  about  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

Short  Studies  in  Holiness.  By  John  W.  Diggle,  M.A.,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Westmoreland.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  3s.  6d.) — 
The  keynote  of  these  “studies”  is  given  in  the  introduction. 
Holiness  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  gift  reserved  for  specially 
great  saints.  All  Christians  are  holy ;  or,  in  other  words,  not  to 
be  holy  at  all  is  not  to  be  a  Christian  at  all.  But  there  are 
degrees  in  holiness,  and  the  several  sections  of  the  book  treat  of 
these  degrees  and  of  the  ways  in  which  they  may  be  ascended. 
The  vein  of  thought  is  both  devout  and  reasonable,  and  some  of 
the  commonplaces  of  the  religious  life  are  stated  in  ways 
calculated  to  strike  and  impress. 

The  Boy  Crusoes.  Adapted  from  the  Russian  by  Leon  Golsch- 
mann.  (Blackieand  Son.  33.  6d.) — This  book  is  certainly  a  novelty 
in  the  Crusoe  line.  It  is  no  desert  island,  with  a  wreck  con¬ 
veniently  full  of  stores  at  hand  to  supply  what  may  be  wanted, 
that  is  the  scene  of  the  tale.  It  is  in  a  Eussian  forest  that  our 
Crusoes  make  their  venture,  and  in  a  Eussian  forest  the  struggle 
for  existence,  what  with  the  climate,  the  wolves,  and  other  hostile 
influences,  is  very  severe.  This  is  an  excellent  tale  of  its  sort, 
and  it  is  told  in  a  way  that  makes  it  seem  very  real. 
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ART-BOOKS. 

Perugino.  By  G.  C.  Williamson.  “  Great  Masters  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Series.”  (G.  Bell  and  Sons.  5s.) — The  author  gives  all  that 
is  known  of  the  facts  of  the  painter’s  life.  These  cannot  be  said  to 
amount  to  anything  very  much,  but  the  continuity  of  Perugino’ 
work  is  traced  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  excellent 
illustrations.  Perugino  was  one  of  those  artists  who  had  one 
thing  to  say,  and  this  thing  was  well  worth  saying,  but  when 
he  had  said  it  fully  he  seemed  only  capable  of  repetition 
in  a  diluted  form.  Yasari  says  that  “  all  the  new  artists  ” 
complained  of  his  repetition,  and  that  Perugino’s  reply  was  “  I 
have  painted  in  this  work  the  figures  that  you  formerly  com¬ 
mended,  and  which  then  pleased  you  greatly ;  if  they  now  dis¬ 
please  you  and  you  no  longer  extol  them,  what  can  I  do  ?  ” 
There  is  something  pathetic  in  this  answer,  which  shows  that 
the  painter,  wrapped  up  in  his  one  idea,  could  not  see  the  need  of 
a  fresh  point  of  view  to  keep  his  art  a  living  force.  But  what 
was  this  special  point  of  view  to  which  he  adhered  so 
tenaciously  ?  The  author  indicates  with  what  impressive 
power  Perugino  can  represent  and  symbolise  illimitable  space. 
The  deep-domed  blue  skies,  full  of  infinite  peace,  with  the 
white  light  on  the  horizon,  and  the  lovely  landscapes,  with 
their  peaceful  hills  and  lakes,  have  a  quality  of  far-away 
solemnity  which  only  one  other  painter  has  equalled,  and  he  was 
the  great  pupil  who  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  art  in  a  way 
undreamt  of  by  the  master.  The  Pavia  altar-piece  in  the 
National  Gallery  is  a  splendid  example  of  Perugino’s  power 
of  playing  upon  mystical  feeling  by  means  of  sky  and 
horizon.  The  composition  of  this  picture  is,  however,  not  as 
imposing  as  that  of  the  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  at  Santa  Maris 
Maddalena  dei  Pazzi  in  Florence.  The  grandeur  of  the  disposi¬ 
tions  of  this  work  Perugino  never  excelled.  The  aloofness  of  the 
fio-ures  from  one  another,  which  Dr.  Williamson  points  out  truly 
as  a  characteristic  of  Perugino,  here  adds  greatly  to  the  harmony  of 
the  work,  and  never  did  the  painter  exceed  the  tenderness  and 
grandeur  of  the  figure  of  St.  John.  In  the  present  work  there  is  a 
most  interesting  chapter  on  the  mediums  used  by  Perugino.  Dr. 
Williamson,  after  making  experiments,  concludes  that  Perugino 
did  not  use  oil  paint,  but  rather  egg  tempera,  and,  in  places, 
colour  mixed  with  Venice  turpentine.  The  great  beauty  of  the 
colour  and  the  exquisite  “  quality  ”  of  the  painting  of  Perugin- 
make  the  study  of  his  technique  of  much  interest.  The  chapter 
called  “  The  Story  of  the  Pillage  ”  is  most  curious.  Perugia, 
rich  in  the  works  of  the  master,  who  bore  the  name  of  the  city  of 
his  adoption,  was  mercilessly  plundered  by  the  French.  The 
Perugians  loved  their  pictures,  and  delayed  giving  them  up  as 
long  as  possible,  and  the  pictures,  by  a  strange  irony,  only 
arrived  in  Paris  with  the  Allies  in  1S12.  It  seems  that  the  time 
fbr  making  the  Louvre  disgorge  was  short,  and  many  of  the 


pictures  were  overlooked.  Some  of  the  Peruginos  were  sent 
back  to  Rome,  and  were  there  impounded  by  the  Vatican.  The 
Pope  was  desirous  of  creating  a  picture  gallery,  and  seems  to 
have  adopted  Napoleon’s  method,  for,  in  spite  of  the  prayers  of 
the  people  of  Perugia,  the  pictures  remained  in  Rome.  One  of  the 
master’s  pictures  had  been  given  by  the  French  Government  to 
Lyons,  the  people  of  which  place  petitioned  the  Pope  to  let  them 
keep  it.  The  Pope  determined  to  gratify  the  French  city  by 
making  them  a  present  of  the  property  of  the  people  of  Perugia. 

Americans.  Drawn  by  C.  D.  Gibson.  (J.  Lane.  20s.) — Mr. 
Gibson’s  American  young  ladies  have  lost  nothing  in  size  and 
hardness  of  outline  since  his  last  volume.  When  we  open  the 
book  we  cannot  help  being  delighted  by  the  vigour  and  beauty  of 
these  commanding  young  people ;  by  the  time  we  have  got  to  the 
middle  of  the  book  we  begin  to  wish  for  a  little  variety  of  face 
and  figure ;  and  before  we  reach  the  end  we  long  for  some  one  old 
and  ugly.  With  the  young  men  it  is  much  the  same,  though 
relief  is  found  in  the  character  studies  of  elderly  husbands.  Mr. 
Gibson’s  satire  is  good-humoured,  and  though  humour  is  not  so 
prominent  in  this  volume  as  it  was  in  that  devoted  to  Mr.  Pipp, 
it  is  none  the  less  present.  Stevenson,  in  describing  one  of  the 
characters  in  his  inimitable  “  Wrong  Box,”  says  of  him  that  he 
“  was  usually  attired  in  the  height  of  fashion,  with  a  certain 
mercantile  brilliancy,  best  described  perhaps  as  stylish ;  nor 
could  anything  be  said  against  him,  as  a  rule,  but  that  he  looked 
a  trifle  too  like  a  wedding  guest  to  be  quite  a  gentleman.”  This 
description  applies  admirably  to  the  people  drawn  by  Mr.  Gibson. 
From  the  purely  artistic  point  of  view  the  best  drawings  are 
those  which  have  the  least  attempt  at  completeness.  The  single 
figures  without  backgrounds  are  much  pleasanter  to  look  at  than 
the  compositions  where  the  surrounding  objects  are  drawn  as 
well  as  the  people.  The  reason  is  that  the  artist,  although 
he  has  a  very  keen  sense  of  line,  has  little  faculty  for 
representing  the  relative  values  of  light  and  dark  which 
different  things  have  to  each  other.  To  realise  this  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  a  volume  of  Punch  and  look  at  any 
drawing  by  Charles  Keene.  This  great  artist  had  a  never- 
failing  sense  of  the  relation  of  one  object  to  another ;  hence  the 
roundness  and  solidity  of  his  scratchiest  figures.  It  is  perhaps 
unfair  to  compare  these  spirited  American  drawings  with  the 
work  of  a  great  master,  especially  after  having  been  amused  by 
their  prettmess  and  vitality. 

Landscape  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  By  J.  MaeWhirter,  E.A. 
(Cassell  and  Co.  os.) — In  this  book  is  to  be  found  a  series  of 
colour  reproductions  of  sketches  by  the  author,  together  with  his 
notes  on  the  subject,  execution,  and  colours  used.  Some  of  the 
rapid  notes  of  transient  effects  in  Switzerland  are  distinctly  inter¬ 
esting,  and  the  memoranda  valuable  to  the  student.  We  have 
one  fault  to  find,  and  it  is  this.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Academy 
electing  an  eminent  chemist.  Professor  Church,  to  lecture  on 
colours  so  that  an  artist  may  avoid  those  which  are  fugitive,  if 
one  of  the  Academicians  advises  the  use  of  such  unpermanent 
paints  as  “  lake,”  “  Vandyke  brown,”  and  “  Indian  yellow  ”  ?  If 
a  buyer  of  water-colours  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  wash 
of  one  of  these  colours  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  cut  the  paper  in 
half,  keeping  one  half  in  darkness  while  the  other  was  exposed  to 
light,  and  after  a  year  compared  the  pieces,  he  would  probably  the 
next  time  he  was  going  to  buy  a  water-colour  drawing  inquire 
what  colours  its  author  was  in  the  habit  of  using. 

Fifty  Masterpieces  of  Van  Dyck.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and 
Co.  £3  13s.  6d.) — These  reproductions,  well  executed  in  photo¬ 
gravure,  are  of  pictures  which  formed  part  of  the  Van  Dyck 
Exhibition  held  at  Antwerp  in  1899.  M.  Max  Booses  has 
written  a  sketch  of  the  painter’s  life,  and  each  picture  is 
accompanied  by  an  historical  notice  from  the  same  pen.  While 
differing  from  M.  Eooses  as  to  the  high  estimate  he  has  of  Van 
Dyck’s  powers  as  a  religious  painter,  we  have  read  with  interest 
his  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  painter’s  life.  The  selection  of  pic¬ 
tures  has  been  well  made  as  regards  the  portraits,  though  we 
could  have  wished  for  fewer  religious  pictures.  Van  Dyck  seems 
to  be  straining  too  much  after  melodramatic  effect  for  these  pic¬ 
tures  to  be  impressive. 

The  Origins  of  Art:  a  Psychological  and  Sociological  Inquiry. 
By  Vrjo  Hirn.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  10s.) — The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  author  is  that  art  is  the  outcome  of  man’s 
desire  to  manifest  and  perpetuate  the  moods  of  his  mind.  This 
somewhat  obvious  result  is  arrived  at  after  three  hundred  pages 
of  investigation,  mostly  of  the  customs  of  savages,  and  the  cita¬ 
tion  of  some  five  hundred  authorities.  As  is  to  be  expected  in 
writing  of  this  sort,  there  are  many  allusions  to  such  things  as 
“  pantomimic  ideograms,”  “  motor  discharges,”  and  “  Bacchantic 
manifestations,”  and  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  physiological 
theories  of  the  origin  of  art. 
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The  Architectural  Annual,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  America  (12s.  7d.),  reaches  us  from 
Philadelphia.  In  a  country  where  so  much  building  is  going  on 
as  in  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  great 
and  original  may  be  evolved.  According  to  the  criticisms  in 
the  work  before  us,  American  architects  at  present  cling  too  much 
to  a  meretricious  French  style.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
the  work  of  a  young  man,  Wilson  Eyre,  whose  originality  is  great 
and  variety  quite  remarkable.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge 
from  these  small  architectural  drawings,  their  author  should  do 
great  things. 


FOUR  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS. 

Christianity  as  an  Ideal.  By  Rev.  P.  Hately  Waddell.  (W.  Black¬ 
wood  and  Sons.  3s.  6d.) — There  is  a  want  of  crispness  about  Mr. 
Waddell’s  style  which  makes  the  effect  produced  by  his  book 
rather  vague.  He  gives  the  impression  of  a  man  who  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  but  never  quite  arrives  at  saying  it,  though  he  goes 
round  and  round  his  subject  with  patient  reiteration.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  find  a  good  deal  of  interesting  thought  in  Christianity  as 
an  Ideal,  thought  which  we  should  think  would  come  with  help¬ 
ful  light  to  some  who  find  their  way  through  the  world  dark  and 
difficult.  It  is  cheering  to  be  shown  that  our  very  discontent  with 
things  as  they  are  is  a  sign  of  capacity  for  their  improvement, — 
that  the  ideal  is  within  us,  at  least  in  desire,  and  that  we  may 
individually,  as  well  as  corporately,  do  something  to  further  its 
attainment.  When  we  come  to  Mr.  Waddell’s  application  of  his 
views  to  daily  life  in  the  final  chapters  on  “  The  Ideal  in  the 
Church  ”  and  “  The  Return  of  the  Ideal,”  we  must  allow  that  it 
is  difficult  to  get  hold  of  any  definite  point  to  act  as  guide,  or 
even  suggestion,  as  to  how  such  application  is  to  be  worked  out. 
But  in  his  appeal  to  men  to  think  Mr.  Waddell  strikes  at  one  of 
the  real  needs  of  our  day,  and  by  his  lofty  tone  and  strong  sense 
of  the  high  possibilities  which  lie  within  the  powers  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  one  of  us,  he  makes  his  appeal  at  once  inspiring  and 
attractive. 

Outlines  of  Christian  Dogma.  By  Darwell  Stone,  M.A.  (Long¬ 
mans  and  Co.  7s.  6d.) — Mr.  Stone  is  certainly  right  when  he 
says  that  “  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  present  time  is  accurate 
knowledge,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not  opportunity  for 
deep  study,  of  what  historical  Christianity  really  is,”  and  his 
book  will  be  useful  to  any  such  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer 
to  it.  It  contains  a  clear  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  colourless 
summary  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  all  the  chief  tenets  of 
her  faith,  gathered  from  the  Bible,  the  writings  of  the  early 
Fathers  and  later  theologians,  and  the  declarations  of  the 
various  Councils.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Stone  summarises  some 
of  the  principal  heresies  and  errors  which  have  been  taught  by 
different  schools  within  and  without  the  Church.  He  gives 
ample  references  to  his  authorities,  so  that  it  would  be  easy  for 
any  one  who  had  time  or  opportunity  to  pursue  the  subject  to 
know  where  he  could  find  fuller  information.  But  very  many 
would  probably  feel  that  Mr.  Stone  gives  them  the  essential 
facts,  and  accept  gratefully  from  him  the  results  of  the  immense 
labour  he  must  have  given  to  preparing  his  outlines. 

Theism  in  the  Light  of  Present  Science  and  Philosophy.  By 
James  Iveraeh,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.) — Here  we 
have  the  inaugural  series  of  lectures  delivered  on  the  Charles  F. 
Deems  Foundation,  in  the  University  of  New  York,  by  Professor 
Iveraeh,  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen.  The  University 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  choice  of  the  first  Deems  Lecturer. 
Professor  Iveraeh  is  well  equipped  by  scientific  and  philosophical 
reading  for  dealing  with  his  great  theme,  and  he  has  an  intel¬ 
lectual  grasp  and  a  faculty  of  exposition  which  give  not  only  con¬ 
nection,  but  something  of  cumulative  force,  to  the  several  stages 
of  his  reasoning,  as  he  passes  successively  from  “  the  inorganic 
world  a  preparation  for  life”  to  “life:  its  genesis,  growth,  and 
meaning,”  and  so  to  “  rational  life  and  its  implications,”  “the 
making  of  man,”  personality,  and  religion.  He  firmly  claims,  as 
against  Mr.  Kidd  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  that  religion  need  not 
be  relegated  to  the  support  of  “  ultra- rational  ”  sanctions, 
and  contends  with  much  ingenuity  that  the  latter  author’s  anti¬ 
thesis  between  “authority  ”  and  “  reason  ”  is  misleading,  and  no 
more  in  accordance  with  reality  than  an  antithesis  between,  say, 
language  and  reason.  The  keynote  of  this  powerful  series  of 
lectures  is,  perhaps,  given  in  the  sentence  which  speaks  of 
religion  as  “  looking  back  on  the  history  of  the  past  as  a  story 
of  divine  toil  and  striving  toward  the  making  of  a  world  to 
which  God  could  communicate  Himself,  and  which  would  have 
the  capacity  of  receiving  Him.”  That  is  a  synthesis  full  of 
inspiration,  and  it  is  maintained  by  Professor  Iveraeh  with 
remarkable  force  and  argumentative  skill. 


Evolution  and  Theology,  and  other  Essays.  By  Otto  Pfleiderer, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Edited 
by  Orello  Cone.  (A.  and  C.  Black.  6s.) — It  is  not,  perhaps, 
quite  fully  realised  here  that  the  central  citadel  of  theological 
learning  and  teaching  in  the  German  Empire  is  held  by  a  pro¬ 
nounced  and  somewhat  militant  Unitarianism.  In  the  paper 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume  before  us  Professor  Pfleiderer 
pours  contempt  on  certain  theologians  who,  while  accepting 
in  other  respects  the  results  of  scientific  research,  in  the 
realm  of  Biblical  history  as  well  as  in  that  of  Nature,  yet 
cling  to  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  nature  of 
the  Founder  of  our  religion,  as  conceived  by  them,  is  put 
down  as  “  the  product  of  a  subtilizing  scholasticism,  that 
is  too  clarified  for  a  naive  faith  and  too  feeble  for  rational 
thinking.  How  much  more  rational  in  comparison  with  him  is 
the  Christ  of  the  faith  of  the  Church,  the  incarnation  of  the 
divine  Logos !  ”  Relatively  indulgent,  however,  a3  is  Professor 
Pfleiderer’s  attitude  towards  that  ancient  faith,  he  considers  it  a 
“  holy  mission  ”  to  strip  off  the  “  mythological  disguises  ”  in  the 
shape  of  Catholic  dogma  by  which  the  “  true  essence  of 
Christianity  ”  is  veiled.  The  “  essence  of  Christianity,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  view  expressed  in  a  paper  so  entitled,  is  “in  the 
universal  human  sonship  of  God,  the  ethico-religious  ideal  of 
humanity  which  ”  Jesus  Christ  “  typically  represented  for  all  of  us 
by  the  original  power  of  genius  in  his  person,  and  thereby  estab¬ 
lished  its  realisation  and  rendered  it  feasible  for  all  men.”  On 
those  lines  Professor  Pfleiderer  has  much  that  is  devout  and  im¬ 
pressive  to  say,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  away  from 
Christianity,  as  he  understands  it,  he  has  practically  no  hope  of 
morality.  What  does  not  seem  to  strike  him  is  the  fact  that  the 
divine  Incarnation,  in  which  as  against  him  the  vast  majority  of 
persons  professing  and  calling  themselves  Christians  believe,  is 
unquestionably  held  by  them  to  be  essential  to  the  provision  of 
that  motive  force  for  righteous  living  which  he  deems  it  the 
great  office  of  religion  to  furnish. 


THE  LOVE-LETTERS  OF  AN  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

An  Englishwoman’s  Love-Letters.  (John  Murray.  5s.  net.)— 
These  charming  letters  profess  to  be  genuine,  and  to  have  been 
published  after  the  death  of  the  writer  in  accordance  with  “  a 
request  made  under  circumstances  which  the  writer  herself  would 
have  regarded  as  all-commanding.”  The  letters  partially  reveal 
a  tragedy  which  the  reader  is  warned  cannot  be  fully  indicated 
“  while  the  feelings  of  some  who  are  still  living  have  to  be  con¬ 
sulted.”  The  book  falls  into  three  parts.  There  are  letters 
written  by  the  author  to  her  lover — and  never  despatched — 
before  she  knew  him  well  enough  for  there  to  be  a  question  of 
marriage  between  them ;  letters  written  during  her  engagement, 
many  of  which  describe  a  tour  in  Italy  ;  and  letters  written  after 
he  had  broken  off  the  engagement  and  refused  to  see  her  again. 
These  last,  we  are  told  in  a  note,  were  sent  to  him  after  her 
death.  The  book  forms  a  complete  novel  in  spite  of  an  incomplete 
plot,  and  it  is  this  very  completeness  which  makes  us  doubt  if  any 
of  the  letters  ever  really  went  through  the  post.  There  is  nothing 
sufficiently  strange  in  the  sentiments  or  facts  here  recorded  to 
shake  the  reader’s  faith,  but  a  whole  tragedy  comprising  the 
heights  of  joy  and  sorrow — sorrow  ending  in  death — is  seldom 
run  through  in  a  few  months.  Real  life  is  more  apt,  as  Browning 
says,  to  “  hang  patchy  and  scrappy.”  The  self-analysis  of  a  lover 
belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  region  of  poetry  rather  than  that  of 
prose,  but  this  author’s  prose  is  very  good.  It  is  polished,  but 
not  too  polished  to  be  passionate,  nor  too  passionate  to  overstep 
natural  reticence.  She  is  sure — evidently  too  sure — of  her  lover’s 
affection.  No  agonies  of  doubt  about  his  feeling  to  her,  or  hers 
to  him,  ever  molest  her.  “  You  have  become  King  so  quietly,” 
she  writes  in  one  of  the  earlier  letters  intended  only  for  herself. 
The  portraits  she  gives  from  time  to  time  of  people  she  meets,  of 
her  relations,  or  those  who  are  to  become  her  relations,  are  clever 
and  full  of  insight.  Writing  of  his  mother,  who  dislikes  her,  and 
would  willingly  break  off  the  match,  she  says :  “  I  believe  she 
could  have  a  great  charity,  that  no  evil  doing  would  dismay  her. 

‘  Staunch  ’  sums  her  up,  but  I  have  done  nothing  wrong  enough 
to  bring  me  into  her  good  graces.”  Of  the  new  rector’s  sermon 
she  writes  with  somewhat  studied  wit :  “  His  shepherd’s  crook  is 
one  long  note  of  interrogation  with  which  he  tries  to  hook  down 
the  heavens  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers.”  Some  of  the 
letters  have  singularly  graceful  and  pretty  endings.  In  one  the 
writer  signs  herself  “  Your  most  contented  and  happy-go  loving.” 


AN  ECCLESIASTICAL  A.B.C. 

The  Churchman’s  A.B.C. .-  a  Guide  to  Church  Doctrine  and  Ritual. 
Drawn  mainly  from  Authorised  Sources.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
2s.  6d.) — This  is  a  handy  little  book,  of  distinct  usefulness 
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within  certain  limits.  It  gives,  in  alphabetical  order,  short  and 
lucid  explanations  of  the  principal  terms  used  in  the  -Roman  and 
Anglican  Communions,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Anglican 
Settlement  of  1552.  The  position  of  the  compilers  is  that  which 
Sir  William  Harcourt  champions.  The  Catholic  Church  was  full 
of  abuses  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  reformation,  being  needed, 
came  in  the  way  of  return  to  the  simpler  usages  of  earlier  times. 
But  no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  cropping  up  since  the 
sixteenth  century  of  good  reasons  for  new  developments,  modifi¬ 
cations,  and  returns.  The  book  takes  no  account  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  desire  for  some  new  catholic  agreement  as  to  the  forms  of 
worship  which  shall  include  in  one  Sacramental  Church  the 
Roman,  the  Anglican,  and  the  Greek  Communions,  and  make  it 
easier  for  the  convert  from  agnosticism  to  return  to  the  fold. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  a  book  of  this  sort  without 
some  definite  denominational  bias.  But  it  is  a  pity  not  to  have 
avoided  such  a  beg-the-question  definition  of  Ritualism  as  this : 
“  A  system  which  so  exaggerates  the  externals  of  religion,  that 
instead  of  being  helpful  to  true  devotion  they  become  a  substitute 
for  it.”  That  is  a  very  good  account  of  Ritualism  as  it  appears 
to  the  Protestant  critic,  but  it  is  not  a  fair  account  of  what  it 
means — and  is— to  a  great  many  devout  and  reasonable  High 
Churchmen. 


DESIGN  IN  NATURE’S  STORY. 

Design  in  Nature’s  Story.  By  Walter  Kidd,  M.D.  (Nisbet  and 
Co.  3s.  6d.) — Dr.  Kidd’s  view  of  design  is  what  King  James 
would  have  called  a  counterblast  to  the  Spencer  doctrine  of  a 
something  unknowable  and  the  “  appropriate  conditions  ”  with 
which  Mr.  Spencer  would  brush  aside  the  great  argument 
of  design.  After  discussing  the  adaptation  of  environment 
to  organisms  and  the  adaptations  of  animals  to  meet  their 
environment,  absolutely  dependent  as  they  are  on  that 
environment,  and  what  it  supplies  them  with.  Dr.  Kidd 
selects  various  species  and  the  special  provision  for  them, 
such  as  the  oil-sac  with  which  a  duck  waterproofs  his  feathers, 
the  extraordinary  weapon  of  the  swordfish,  and  the  lines  on 
which  a  fish  is  built.  In  concluding  his  short  sketch  on  design 
and  the  position  of  the  scientific  and  teleological  parties. 
Dr.  Kidd  wants  to  know  by  what  right  the  evolutionists 
demand  that  we  show  a  single  adaptive  structure  for  the 
benefit  of  other  species.  Are  the  terms  of  controversy 
to  be  confined  to  species  ?  Why  not  a  whole  kingdom  ?  says 
Dr.  Kidd.  Certainly  the  evolutionists  have  no  right  to  lay  down 
the  terms.  With  a  few  exceptions  Creation  depends,  he  says,  on 
the  past  and  present  life  of  plants,  and  we  need  not  discuss 
aphides  and  oak-galls.  Men  like  Haeckel  thought  a  crystal 
growing  in  a  solution  had  as  much  claim  to  be  considered  alive 
as  any  organism.  The  great  secret  of  life  meant  nothing  to  him, 
“  that  mystery  and  miracle  of  the  creation  of  living  creatures  ” 
before  which,  says  Lord  Kelvin,  “  we  must  pause  face  to  face.” 
We  heartily  recommend  this  thoughtful  little  book,  which  is  as 
moderate  in  tone  as  it  is  earnest  in  endeavour. 


BUDDHA  AND  BUDDHISM. 

Buddha  and  Buddhism.  By  A.  Lillie,  M.A.  (T.  and  T.  Clark, 
Edinburgh.  3s.) — Mr.  Lillie  is  very  industrious  in  putting 
Buddha  and  Jesus  side  by  side,  and  in  his  conclusion  says  “that 
from  Buddha  came  the  main  elements  that  changed  Mosaism  into 
the  leading  creed  of  Europe.”  That  is  to  say,  Buddha  anticipated 
Christ’s  teaching.  For  our  part,  the  imperfections  of  Buddhism 
are  apparent  enough,  and  Dr.  Crozier’s  objections  to  it  are  hardly 
disposed  of  by  Mr.  Lillie.  Asceticism  is  a  cardinal  feature  of 
Buddhism,  and  it  condemns  the  creed.  None  of  the  answers  to 
Dr.  Crozier’s  arguments  are  satisfactory.  But  Buddhism  has  one 
great  element  of  nobility,  it  has  never  been  a  coercive  religion  ; 
this  and  its  enormous  share  in  the  world’s  religions  we  must 
never  forget.  But  Mr.  Lillie  is  wise  in  saying  it  does  little  good 
to  compare  Buddhism  and  Christianity  under  their  modern 
aspects.  But  why  not?  All  religions  must  stand  their  trial, 
and  if  the  thousand  years  of  Buddhist  rule  and  religious  toleration 
did  not  do  more  for  India  than  history  tells  us  they  did.  Buddhism 
was  found  wanting.  Buddha  and  Buddhism  lacks  coherence  and 
arrangement,  with  its  miscellaneous  paragraphs  and  headlines  and 
isolated  comparisons.  If  Mr.  Lillie  had  adopted  a  more  orderly 
arrangement  he  could  have  brought  many  remarkable  parallels 
into  prominence.  And  in  comparing  the  rather  hazy  definition  of 
Buddha  with  the  more  defined  ideas  of  a  Christian  he  makes  use 
of  an  expression  which  we  trust  he  overlooked,  for  it  is  in  un¬ 
commonly  bad  taste. 


T-Ennysoniana. — Alfred  Tennyson  :  a  Saintly  Life.  By  Robert 
F.  Horton.  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  4s.  6d.) — We  do  not  think  that  it 


is  judicious  to  attempt  any  change  in  the  established  connotation 
of  the  word  “  saint.”  In  common  use,  which  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  the  New  Testament,  it  means  a  person  of  strongly 
religious  temperament,  in  whom  the  devotional,  and,  we  might 
add,  the  ascetic,  life  is  largely  developed.  So  much  we  feel  bound 
to  say,  but  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  general  tone  and 
temper  of  Dr.  Horton’s  book.  It  is  a  very  able  criticism  of  the 
poet’s  life  and  work,  and  sets  forth  appreciatively,  but  without 
exaggeration,  his  great  service  to  human  faith  and  morals.  Not 
the  least  valuable  part  is  to  be  found  in  the  particular  instances 
in  which  Tennyson’s  utterances  touched  some  individual  heart. 
He  relates,  for  example,  that  curious  story  of  the  American 
minister  who,  on  entering  his  pulpit  one  Sunday  morning, 
felt  constrained  to  repeat  “  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.” 
His  people  were  not  a  little  scandalised,  but  after  the 
service  one  of  his  audience  came  in  and  said  that  he  had  been 
in  the  Charge,  had  fallen  into  evil  ways,  but  had  been  so 
moved  by  the  poem  that  he  would  leave  them.  We  strongly 
commend  this  volume  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Tennyson  literature. - Memories  of  the  Tennysons. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley.  (MacLehose  and  Sons,  Glasgow. 
5s.) — Mr.  Rawnsley  devotes  himself,  in  the  main,  to  dealing 
with  the  personal  side  of  the  Tennyson  family.  Dr.  Tennyson  the 
father — in  this  case,  the  inheritance  of  mental  power  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  paternal  side — and  the  wonderful  group  of 
sons.  The  home  at  Somersby  is  described  in  much  detail.  The 
writer  has  studied  the  surroundings  of  the  place  with  more  than 
common  care.  He  has  taken  great  pains,  also,  in  gathering 
such  traditions  as  still  survive  from  aged  inhabitants  who 
lately  remembered  the  family.  The  father  seems  to  have  left 
a  greater  impression  than  his  sons,  but  that  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at.  (Mr.  Rawnsley  is,  we  think,  in  error  when  he  sup¬ 
poses  that  Alfred  was  baptised  three  days  after  his  birth  because 
he  was  not  expected  to  live.  It  was  the  practice  in  the  Tennyson 
family,  and  Alfred  was  an  unusually  robust  infant.)  Parringford 
and  Aldworth  are  also  described,  and  there  is  a  peculiarly 
interesting  account  of  Charles  Tennyson  Turner,  with  an  excellent 
appreciation  of  his  poetry,  poetry  which  is  not  so  much  admired 
as  it  deserves.  What  a  picture — a  favourite,  we  understand, 
with  the  poet  himself — is  “Letty  and  her  Globe  ”  : — 

“  But  when  we  turned  her  sweet  unlearned  eye 
On  our  own  isle,  she  raised  a  joyous  cry, 

4  Oh  !  yes,  I  see  It :  Letty’s  home  is  there  !  ’ 

And,  while  she  hid  all  England  with  a  kiss, 

Bright  over  Europe  fell  her  golden  hair.” 


English  Drama.  By  J.  Logie  Robertson.  (W.  Blackwoodand  Sons. 
2s.  6d  ) — We  may  wonder  that  English  drama  at  schools  has  been  so 
long  confined  to  Shakespeare,  for  it  is  a  hard  task  for  boys  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  many  lines.  That  they  still  retain  an  admiration 
for  the  dramatist  while  learning  whole  pages  by  heart  is  a  triumph 
for  Shakespeare.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Robertson  to  provide  speci¬ 
mens  of  good  plays  from  Marlowe  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor  is  admir¬ 
able,  and  doubtless  he  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  bene¬ 
factor  of  all  schoolboys.  We  can  even  foresee  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  a  boy’s  English  prose  and  in  his  conversation.  What 
has  the  schoolboy  now  as  a  polite  education  between  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedies  and  the  comic  operettas  and  topical  songs  of 
the  day.  Once  or  twice  a  year  perhaps  a  play  of  Sheridan  is 
acted  by  the  sixth  form.  This  capital  selection  of  scenes  from 
famous  plays  should  remove  the  reproach.  Not  only  is  it 
a  text-book  with  excellent  notes,  but  a  neat  and  handy  col¬ 
lection  of  English  dramatic  masterpieces. 

We  are  glad  to  record  the  appearance  of  Yol,  XIX.  of  The 
Church  Worker  (Sunday  School  Institute,  2s.  4d.),  “  A  Magazine 
for  Sunday-School  Teachers,  and  Church-Workers  Generally,” 
and  full  of  suggestive  hints  and  thoughts  for  the  readers 

for  whom  it  is  intended. - Teachers  may  find  a  use  for 

Lessons  on  Israel  in  Egypt  and  the  Wilderness,  by  the  late 
S.  G.  Stock,  revised  by  the  Rev.  T.  Turner  and  T.  Rutt, 
with  Notes  by  J.  Pollard  (same  publisher,  2s.)  The  book  has 

been  before  the  public  for  many  years  and  is  now  revised. - 

With  this  we  may  mention  In  the  Beginning:  Stories  from  Genesis 
for  Children,  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Conder  (Elliot  Stock,  3s.  6d.)  The 
difficulties  are  great,  and  Mrs.  Conder  at  least,  introduces  the  idea 
which  must  be  presented  sooner  or  later,  that  the  Creation 
narrative  is  not  to  be  taken  literally. 

The  Gay  Lord  Quex:  a  Comedy.  By  Arthur  W.  Pinero.  (W. 
Heinemann.  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.) — Quite  enough  has  been  said 
about  this  play  in  the  daily  newspapers.  Everybody  knows,  or 
should  know,  the  sort  of  entertainment  which  Mr.  Pinero  and  his 
fellow-dramatists  are  likely  to  give  them.  The  one  thing  we 
wish  to  say  is  this,  that  the  favourite  comedy  of  the  day  is  of  a 
kind  which  makes  inevitable  such  a  falling-out  as  lately  occurred 
between  two  well-known  exponents  of  the  art.  The  field  is  so 
narrow,  the  characters  so  limited,  the  motive  so  uniform,  that 
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collision  is  inevitable.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  only  chance  of 
distinction  is  in  emphasising  all  that  is  least  to  be  admired. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  With  Descriptive 
Text  by  George  F.  Warner,  M.A.  Second  Series.  (Printed  by 
order  of  the  Trustees.) — We  have  here  fifteen  reproductions 
by  Mr.  William  Griggs  “  of  choice  examples  of  mediaeval 
illumination  in  their  proper  colours,”  and  a  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  collection  it  is.  It  ought  to  be  of  use  to  the  modern 
illustrator  in  giving  him  examples  of  the  skilful  treatment  of  the 
decoration  of  a  page.  For  example,  the  fifteenth-century  MS. 
“  Hours  of  the  Virgin,  &c.,”  Ho.  27,699,  is  a  wonderful  specimen 
of  richness  of  colour  and  wealth  of  detail  forming  a  harmonious 
and  decorative  whole.  We  cannot  resist  calling  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  picture  of  the  “hare’s  own  child, the  little  hare,” 
in  a  red  jacket,  kneeling  in  the  left-hand  corner.  Another 
beautiful  piece  of  colour.  Ho.  17,333,  is  an  illustration  to  the 
Apocalypse  of  Angels  and  flames  on  a  blue  background.  There  is 
a  great  fascination  about  these  unknown  artists,  who  crowded 
their  “all  in  little”  and  “filled”  their  “ladies’  missal-marge 
with  flowerets,”  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Warner  promises 
us  more  of  these  reproductions. 

Bon  Quixote  of  the  Mancha.  Retold  by  Judge  Parry.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Walter  Crane.  (Blackie  and  Son.  6s.) — This  book  is 
very  pleasantly  written,  and  presents  Don  Quixote  and  his 
friends  and  vagaries  in  an  attractive  form.  Judge  Parry  tells  us 
in  his  preface  that  all  he  has  “  attempted  to  do  is  to  tell  a  well- 
known  story  in  print  as  one  who  loves  it  would  tell  it  in  words  to 
those  around  his  own  fireside,  in  the  hope  that  some  may  gather 
from  the  story  that  there  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  humour  and 
wisdom  awaiting  them  in  the  book  itself.”  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s 
pictures  are  characteristic  of  his  style,  and  really  illustrate  the 
text.  The  cover  of  the  book  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  for 
its  good  colour  and  decorative  quality. 

The  Wallace  Collection  in  Hertford  House.  By  M.  H.  Spielmann. 
(Cassell  and  Co.  Is.) — This  is  a  readable  and  nicely  illustrated 
little  book.  Mr.  Spielmann  apologises  for  talking  about  the  prices 
of  works  of  art.butsurely  every  one  likes  to  know  the  relative  values 
of  things  ?  He  tells  an  amusing  story  of  how  Terborch’s  “  The 
Peace  of  Munster  ”  was  nearly  refused  by  the  Hational  Gallery 
when  it  was  offered  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  but  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  book  for  this,  as  it  is  too  long  to  quote. 


JOHN  C.  NIMMO’S  NEW  BOOKS 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  J.  H.  JESSE’S 
HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Uniform  with  the  Edition  of  Lady  Jackson’s  “  French  Memoirs”  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  14  vols.  by  Mr.  Nimmo. 

30  vols.  demy  8vo,  Illustrated  with  200  Etchings  and  Photogravure  Plates 
printed  on  Japan  paper,  the  text  on  a  clear,  soft,  deckle-edge  laid  paper.  Cloth 
elegant,  £13  13s.  net  per  set.  Subscribers’  names  only  accepted  for  the  com¬ 
plete  set. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS. 

By  JOHH  HEHEAGE  JESSE. 

The  first  14  vols.  are  now  ready,  and  the  remaining  16  vols.  will  be  published 
early  in  the  Spring  of  1901. 


A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  WORK  ON  THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  AND  DIVERSIONS 
OF  BYGONE  LONDON. 

In  2  vols.  small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  12  Illustrations  from  contemporary 
sources,  Coloured  by  Hand,  30s.  net. 

THE  AMUSEMENTS  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

Being  a  Survey  of  the  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Tea-Gardens  and  Parks,  Playhouses, 
and  other  Diversions  of  the  People  of  London  from  the  Seventeenth  to  the 
Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  BOULTOH. 


1  vol.  super-royal  8vo,  uniform  with  “  The  Quorn  Hunt  and  its  Masters,”  with  28 
Illustrations,  chiefly  drawn  by  Henry  Aiken,  12  of  which  are  Coloured  by 
Hand.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  21s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  STEEPLECHASING. 

By  WILLIAM  C.  A.  BLEW,  M.A., 

Author  of  “The  Quorn  Hunt  and  its  Masters,”  Editor  of  Vyner’s  “Notitia 
Venatiea  ”  and  Radcliffe’s  “  Noble  Science  of  Fox-Hunting.” 


1  vol.  demy  8vo,  buckram  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  35  Coloured  Plates,  £2  2s.  net. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

Showing  the  Disti  ibution  of  the  Resident  and  Migratory  Species  in  the  British 
Islands,  with  an  Index  to  the  Records  of  the  Rarer  Visitants. 

By  J.  E.  HARTING,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S., 

Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union,  &c. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION, 

With  35  Coloured  Plates  carefully  Reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  by  the 
late  Professor  Schlegel. 


1  vol.  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  7  Photogravure  Plates  and  6  Portraits, 

10s.  6d.  net. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  FALCONER. 

By  Major  CHARLES  HAWKINS  FISHER, 

of  the  Castle,  Stroud,  Gloster. 


CHAITO  &  WINDUS’S  HEW  BOOKS. 


THE  INIMITABLE  MRS.  MASSINGHASVS : 

a  Romance  of  Botany  Bay.  By  Herbert  Compton,  Author  of  “A  Free 
Lance  in  a  Far  Land.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  A  capital  novel.  It  is  very  long  since  we  read  so  delightful  a  story  as  ‘  The 
Inimitable  Mrs.  Massingham,’  and  our  only  complaint  against  it  is  its  title,  which 
hardly  seems  to  be  the  correct  one.  It  gives  no  Idea  of  the  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
charming  romance  contained  in  the  book. . . .  We  commend  the  book  as  one  well 
worth  reading.”— Daily  Graphic. 

“AS  A  WATCH  m  THE  BOUGHT” :  a 

Drama  of  Waking  and  Dream.  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Pkaed,  Author  of 
“  Madame  Izan,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  has  always  exhibited  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  be  uncon¬ 
ventional  in  her  choice  of  motifs  for  her  stories,  and  in  ‘  As  a  Watch  in  the  Night  ’ 
she  is,  in  that  respect,  more  successful  than  on  any  previous  occasion ....  Those 
who  like  to  dabble  in  mysticism  will  find  that  in  ‘  As  a  Watch  in  the  Night  ’  the 
writer  has  composed  a  story  fertile  in  imagination. ..  .compact  of  abnormal 
incident  presented  in  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  setting,  a  device  productive  of  some 
really  standing  contrasts.”— Globe. 

THE  FOURTH  GENERATIONS.  By  Sir  Walter 

Besant,  Author  of  “The  Orange  Girl,”  &c.  SECOND  EDITION.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s! 

“  The  dialogue  is  very  artistically  varied  ;  so  clearly  are  the  divers  types  charac¬ 
terised  that  at  moments  one  is  tempted  to  compare  this  novel  of  ‘  The  Fourth 
Generation  ’  to  the  poem  of  ‘  The  King  and  the  Book  ’  of  Browning.  There  is 
humour,  too.” — Vanity  Fair. 

THE  MAN  THAT  CORRUPTED  HADLEY- 

BURG,  and  other  Stories  and  Sketches.  By  Mark  Twain.  With  a  Frontis¬ 
piece  by  Lucius  Hitchcock.  SECOND  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“  Mark  Twain’s  stories  and  sketches,  published  under  the  title  ‘  The  Man  that 
Corrupted  Hadleyburg,’  are  good  thorougliout,  a  rare  quality  in  such  collections. 
The  tale  that  gives  its  name  to  the  book  is  rich  with  the  quaint  humour  that  marks 
Twain  at  his  best.  It  is  so  cleverly  constructed  that  my  Baronite  hesitates  to 

point  out  a  flaw - In  relating  the  ‘  Private  History  of  the  Jumping  Frog  Story,’ 

the  author  achieves  the  apparently  impossible  feat  of  making  it  funnier  than 
ever  .’’—Punch. 

PHILIP  WSNWOODi  a  Sketch  of  the  Domestic 

History  of  an  American  Captain  in  the  War  of  Independence.  By  Robert 
Neilson  Stephens.  With  6  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  D.  Hamilton.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  A  good  novel _ almost  every  page  of  which  bears  the  impress  of  that  quality 

which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will  term  ‘  distinction.’  It  is  a  quality  not 
easily  defined  ;  but  many  readers  wifi  understand  us  when  we  say  that  it  is  present 
in  much  of  Fielding  and  in  more  of  Smollett,  in  almost  all  of  the  great  romances 
of  Scott,  and  in  much  of  the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Besant. . . .  We  are  so  pleased  with 
‘  Philip  Winwood  ’  that  we  shall  look  eagerly  for  the  next  book  by  Mr.  Stephens.” 

—Freeman's  Journal. 

AS  LUG8C  WOULD  HAVE  IT.  By  William 

Westall,  Author  of  “  With  the  Red  Eagle,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s, 
“  A  novel  in  which  a  well-constructed  plot  and  well-conceived  characters  are 
well  wrought  out  ."—Guardian. 

THE  BAG  OF  DIATOM DS,  and  Three  Bits  of 

Paste.  By  George  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  “A  Crimson  Crime,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“AH  highly  sensational,  and  all  excellently  told,  in  Mr.  Manville  Fenn’s  own 
style. ...We  can  heartily  recommend  his  last  volume  to  all  who  enjoy  a  few 
hours’  reading  of  the  thrilling,  melodramatic,  and  highly  wrought.”— /Scotsman. 

m  A  ©ATHEDRALCITY.  By  Bertha  Thomas, 

Author  of  “The  Son  of  the  House.”  SECOND  EDITION.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
“  Stories  of  quiet  life  in  minster  towns  have  before  now  been  written,  but  there 
are  few  with  a  greater  charm  than  this  of  Miss  Thomas’s.  The  character  of  Elsie 
Ford  is  one  of  the  best  she  has  ever  given  us,  and  many  readers  will  be  glad  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  that  winsome  little  dressmaker  in  this  new  edition  of 
the  story.” — Lloyd’s  News. 

THE  5  PRETTY  POLLY’:  a  Voyage  of  Incident. 

By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  oi  “The  Wreck  oi  the  ‘ Grosvenor,”’ &c. 
With  12  Illustrations,  by  G.  E.  Robertson.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 
“Not  only  is  ‘  The  Pretty  Polly  ’  a  very  amusing  book,  but  it  is  instructive,  in 
the  pleasantest  way ;  we  advise  all  boys  who  mean  to  go  to  sea  to  pay  attention  to 
Captain  Bott’s  opinion  of  ‘  Cooper  and  Guppies  and  Dana  and  Melville  ’  as  authors 
to  consult  concerning  that  element.  Mr.  G.  E.  Robertson’s  twelve  illustrations 
make  all  the  queer  people  and  the  others  plainly  visible.”—  World. 

THE  SMALL-PART  LADY,  &c.  By  George 

R.  SIMS,  Author  of  “  The  Dagonet  Ditties,”  &e.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Sims  is  always  an  interesting  and  attractive  writer,  and  he  maintains  that 
character  in  these  latest  specimens  of  his  handiwork.  It  requires  no  slight  skill 
to  write  a  really  short  story,  and  Mr.  Sims  possesses  it  in  an  emiuent  degree.  A 
better  companion  on  a  railway  journey  than  ‘  The  Small-Part  Lady  ’  we  could  not 
wish.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TYLER  TAT- 

LUCK,  Private  Detective.  Related  by  Dick  Donovan,  Author  of  “A 
Detective’s  Triumphs,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  The  volume  is  good  from  end  to  end— full  oi  fresh,  well- written,  and  entertain¬ 
ing  matter.’’ — Scotsman. 

HANDLEY  GK03S ;  or,  Mr.  Jorrocks’s  Hunt. 

By  Robert  Surtees.  With  79  Illustrations  by  John  Leech.  A  NEW 
EDITION.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

THE  CLOISTER  AMD  THE  HEARTH.  By 

Charles  Reade.  (a  LARGE  TYPE,  FINE-PAPER  EDITION.)  Pott 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net ;  polished  leather,  3s.  net. 

“  A  delightful  pocket  edition.  It  is  amazing  to  think  that  some  800  pages  can 
be  got  into  such  small  compass." —Black  and  white. 

LONDON  MEMORIES  :  Social,  Historical,  and 

Topographical.  By  C.  VV.  Hecketh&rn,  Author  of  “London  Souvenirs,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“Gossip  about  old  London  is  generally  good  reading,  and  Mr.  Heckethorn’s 
volume  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.”— Daily  News. 


THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  One 

Shilling  Monthly.  Contents  for  DECEMBER Without  are  Dogs.”  By 
Mary  Bradford-Wliitlng.— Dialects.  By  Ralph  Harold  Bretherton.— A  Brace 
of  Worthies.  By  S.  M.  Urawiey-Boevey.— West-Pyrenean  Funerals.  By  A.  R. 
Whiteway.— A  Sprig  of  Rosemary.  By  Penley  Reyd.— The  Creeds  ofiTzarland. 
By  Ernest  W.  Lowry.— Snuff  and  Snuff-takers.  By  Emily  Hill.— Under  the 
Western  Pines.  By  Harold  Bindloss.— Weather  “Causerie.”  By  William 
Allingham.— The  Dying  Century.  By  E.  M.  Rutherford.— The  Circus  in 
Imperial  Rome.  By  Sylvanus  Urban. 

London  :  CHATTO  and  WINDUS,  111  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.& 


London  :  JOHN  0.  NIMMO,  14  Kins:  William  Street,  Strand. 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 

AND  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


F.  MARION  CRAWFORD’S  NEW  WORK. 

RULERS  OF  THE  SOUTH:  Sicily.  Calabria,  and  Malta, 

Illustrated  by  28  Photogravures  and  91  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  Henry  Beokman.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  21s.  net. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ORIGINS  AND  DESTINY  OF  IMPERIAL  BRITAIN. 

By  Professor  J.  A.  CRAMB,  M.A.  Extra  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


Second  Impression  now  ready, 

LIFE  AM  D  LETTERS  OF 

TH0IVSAS  HENRY  HUXLEY,  F.R.S. 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  30s.  net. 


NOW  READY. — 10s.  net,  -with  91  Illustrations. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN, 

By  CHARLES  W.  WOOD.  F.E.G.S.,  Author  of  “In  the  Valley 
of  the  Rhone.” 

GLOBE. — “The  pictorial  illustrations  are  almost  legion,  and,  moreover,  are  of 
very  good  quality. .  ..It  is  as  presentable  externally  as  it  is  interesting  and 
entertaining  within.” 

DAILY  MAIL.— “A  charming  picture  of  a  beautiful  land.” 

LEEDS  MERCURY.  —  “This  fascinating  record  of  long  rambles  in  the 
Peninsula.” 

SCOTSMAN.—"  Brightly  written  and  charmingly  illustrated.” 

OBSERVER.— “  A  pleasant  addition  to  Mr.  Wood’s  capital  series.” 

MANCHESTER  COURIER. — “  A  work  brimful  of  the  charm  of  a  lovely  land.” 


Second  Impression  now  ready , 
OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY.  With  Portrait,  8vo,  10s.  net.  Illustrated 
Edition-,  Extra  Crown  8vo,  14s.  net. 


SYLVANA’S  LETTERS  T© 

AH  UNKNOWN  FRIEND. 

By  E.  V.  B.  With  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations, 
Extra  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

GLOBE. — “  Well  deserving  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  who  can  appreciate 
alike  the  charms  of  Nature  and  of  literature.  ‘E.V.  B.’  has  displayed  on  more  than 
one  previous  occasion  her  feeling  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  both,  and  her  latest 
book  will  not  disappoint  her  admirers _ Adorned  by  some  admirable  pictures." 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  JUST  READY. 

ELIZABETH  AMD  HER 

GERMAN  GARDEN. 

Extra  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Illusteated  Edition,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges,  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  SOLITARY  SUITER. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden.”  Extra 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  Illusteated  Edition,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
8s.  6d.  net. 


THE  LATEST  SIX-SHILLIMG  NOVELS 


MAURICE  HEWLETT. 
MARION  CRAWFORD. 
RHOBA  BROUGHTON. 

ROSA  N.  CAREY. 

WILLIAM  WALDORF  ASTOR. 
FRANCES  M.  PEARP. 

S.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 


RICHARD  YEA-AND-NAY. 

IN  THE  PALACE  OF  THE  KING. 

FOES  IN  LAW. 

RUE  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE. 

PHARAOH’S  DAUGHTER,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
NUMBER  ONE  AND  NUMBER  TWO. 

DR.  NORTH  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


NEW  GIFT-BOOKS  FOR.  CHILDREN. 


BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GREW.  Illustrated  by 

Alice  B.  Woodward.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

PILOT.—'1  One  of  the  most  pleasant  story  books  in  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  long  list.” 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  LITTLE  TWIN 

DRAGONS.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  S.  Rosamond  Praeger. 
Oblong  4to,  picture  boards,  6s. 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.—"  Altogether  charming A  bright  and  enter¬ 
taining  little  fairy-story _ The  illustrations,  excellently  well  drawn,  daintily 

coloured,  and  full  of  life  and  humour,  are  beautiful  enough  to  please  any  one.” 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  BISHOP  OP  RIPON. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PARADIS0  OF  DANTE, 

Chiefly  Based  on  the  Commentary  of  Benvenuto  Da  Imola. 

By  the  Hon.  WILLIAM  WARREN  VERNON,  M.A. 

In  2  vols.  Crown  Svo,  21s. 


By  the  Author  of  “ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN  GARDEN.” 

THE  APRIL  BABY’S  BOOK  OF  TUNES. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway.  Small  4to,  6s. 

WORLD.— "One  of  the  most  charming  of  this  year’s  books  for  the  young _ 

Pull  of  the  delicate  humour  and  tenderness  which  have  made  the  author’s  earlier 
bools  so  deservedly  popular.” 

A  NOAH’S  ARK  GEOGRAPHY.  Written  and 

Pictured  by  Mabel  Dearmer.  Globe  4to,  picture  boards,  6s. 

WORLD.— "Mrs.  Dearmer’s  is  an  excellent  scheme,  and  she  has  worked  it  out 
with  much  skill  and  no  little  humour.  Her  illustrations  are  as  clever  as  her  letter- 
press,  and  her  book  should  be  a  much-prized  addition  to  a  nursery  library.” 


I  POLITICAL  PARISES  m  THE  UNSTED  STAGES, 

1846-1861. 

By  Professor  JESSE  HACY,  LL.D. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

[The  Citizen’s  Library. 


iviacivullajvjs  magazine. 

Price  is.  Contents  for  DECEMBER. 


The  Sinner  and  the  Problem.  By 
Eric  Parker.  Chaps.  4-7. 

The  Missionary  in  China  By  P. 
Thorold  Dickson. 

Union  and  Annexation.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lodge. 

Notes  from  a  Sentimental  Journey 
The  Sufferings  of  an  Honorary 
Secretary. 


Weathering  an  Earthquake.  By 
A.  M.  Brice. 

The  House  by  the  Sea. 

A  Christmas  Carol. 

Impressions  of  Klondike.  By  C.  C. 

Osborne.  Conclusion. 

The  Reservist  in  War.  By  a 
Regimental  Officer. 


NOW  READY,  price  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE  BA§?  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  DECEMBER. 


Poes  in  Law.  By  Rhoda  Broughton. 
(Conclusion.) 

A  Radical  Lady  of  the  Last 
Generation. 

The  Charteris  Episode. 
Blackthorn  Winter. 

Strafford’s  Friend— Lucy, 

Countess  of  Carlisle. 


A  West-Country  Maid. 

Miss  Lutimer’s  Resentment. 
Winter  Holly. 

A  Point  of  View. 

Dr.  Donne. 

Jan  Hunkum’s  Money.  By  Maarten 
Maartens.  (Conclusion.) 


GlEtaaijeSi  CHRISTMfiS  JSTCJ  MISERS  mQ'SW  R  -H.EJ'S'. 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  12s. 

The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  Contains 
A  CHRISTMAS  PONY.  Story.  By  Caroline  Benedict  Burrell. 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  ‘MAYFLOWER.’  A  True  Story.  By  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton. 

THE  STORY  OF  BARNABY  LEE.  Serial.  By  John  Bennett. 

A  FRIGATE’S  NAMESAKE.  Serial.  By  Alice  Baleli  Abbot. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  16s. 

The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  Contains 

EAST  LONDON  TYPES.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Pictures  by  L.  Raven-Hill  and 
Joseph  Pennell. 

GHOSTS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS.  A  Christmas  Fantasy.  By  Carolyn  Wells. 
HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER.  II.  By  Hamlin  Garland. 

WITH  THE  PEKING  RELIEF  COLUMN:  a  Correspondent’s  Notes  of  the 
Fighting  in  China.  By  Frederick  Palmer. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London, 
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SETS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 
AND  PRESENTATION. 


JANE  AUSTEN.— NOVELS.  Edited 

by  K.  Brimley  JOHNSON'.  With  60  Coloured 
Illustrations  by  C.  E.  and  H.  M.  Brock.  10  vols. 
fcap.  8vo,  25s.  net ;  or  in  cloth  box,  28s.  Cd  net. 
Each  novel  5s.  net  the  2  vols.  Also  with  Portrait 
and  30  Photogravure  Illustrations  by  W.  C. 
Cooke.  10  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  22s.  6d.  net ;  or  in  clot'll 
box,  26s.  net.  Each  novel  4s.  6d.  net  the  2  vols- 
Also  the  Temple  Edition  in  10  vols.,  uniform  with 
the  Temple  Classics.  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net;  limp  | 
lambskin,  2s.  net  per  vol. 

St.  Jams' s  Gazette.—"  All  that  the  heart  of  ^  the 
most  exacting  lover  of  Jane  Austen  could  desire.” 

DANIEL  DEFOE.  —  ROMANCES 

AND  NARRATIVES.  Edited  by  G.  A.  AlTKEN. 
With  Etched  Portrait  and  48  Photogravure  Ulus-  ; 
trations  by  J.  B.  Yeats.  16  vols.  leap.  8vo,  £2  net.  j 
Limited  Library  Edition  on  larger  and  thicker 
paper,  bound  in  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  £3  4s.  net. 
Atheruzum. — “Altogether  it  is  clear  that  this  will 
be  the  standard  edition  of  Defoe’s  novels.” 

THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK.  — 

NOVELS.  Edited  by  Richabd  GarnETT,  LL.D. 
With  Portraits  and  other  Frontispieces  by  H. 
Railton,  Arc.  10  vols.,  25s.  net ;  2s.  6d:  net  per  vol. 
Saturday  Review.—  '  A  prettier  set  of  books  or  one 
more  proper  to  the  occasion  could  not  be  devised.” 

THE  BRONTES  (CHARLOTTE, 

EMILY,  AND  ANNE).  —  WORKS.  -  With  37 
Photogravure  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
H.  S.  Greig.  12  vols.,  30s.  net ;  or  in  cloth  box, 
33s.  6d.  net. 

Times.—  '  A  more  beautiful  edition  of  this  favourite  j 
eould  hardly  be  imagined.” 

HENRY  FIELDING.  —  WORKS. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  to  each  Novel,  by  I 
George  Saintsbuby.  With  Photogravures,  Arc., 
by  E.  J.  Wheeler  and  H.  Railton.  12  vols.,  80s. 
net ;  or  in  cloth  box,  33s.  6d.  net ;  2s.  6d.  net  per 
vol. 

Times.—"  We  note  with  pleasure  this  new  edition, 
which  has  the  excellent  recommendation  of  handy 
size,  tasteful  exterior  and  illustrations,  and  an  appre¬ 
ciative  introduction  by  a  distinguisned  critic.” 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT— NOVELS. 

Edited  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson.  In  22  vols., 
with  3  Etchings  in  each  vol.,  crown  8vo,  blue 
sateen,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net  per  vol. 

Athenaeum. — “The  excellent  edition.” 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH.— NOVELS. 

With  24  Photogravure  Illustrations,  12  vols.,  30s. 
net ;  or  in  cloth  box,  33s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  H.  DE  BALZAC. 

Edited  by  George  Saintsbcry.  Translated  by 
Miss  Ellen  Marriage,  Mrs.  Clara  Bell,  and 
Janies  Waring.  With  3  Etchings  in  each  volume 
by  W.  Boucher,  D.  Murray-Smith,  and  J.  A. 
Symington.  In  40  vols.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  eacli 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Athenaeum.—' “It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
monumental  work  is  the  best  representation  of  any 
foreign  novelist  that  has  as  yet  appeared  in  English.” 

LAURENCE  STERNE.  —  WORKS. 

Edited  by  George  Saintsbury,  with  Photo¬ 
gravure  Illustrations  after  Drawings  by  E.  J. 
Wheeler.  6  vols.,  15s.  net ;  or  in  cloth  bos,  17/6  net. 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS-ROMANCES 

In  60  vols.  crown  8vo,  Illustrated  with  3  Photo¬ 
gravures,  Ac.,  in  each  vol.,  3s.  6d-  net  per  vol. 
Times.—" One  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.’s  most 
successful  achievements  in  the  revival  of  famous 
romances,  the  binding,  typography,  and  etchings  com¬ 
bining  to  render  these  volumes  irresistibly  attractive.” 

VICTOR  HUGO.  —  ROMANCES. 

New  Translation.  In  2S  vols.  With  84  Etchings 
by  leading  French  Artists.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
2s. -6d.  net  per  vol. 

Outlook.— “The  appearance  and  get-up  of  this 
edition  are  excellent.  Paper,  printing,  illustrations, 
and  binding  are  alike  admirable.” 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  —  THE 

WAYERLEY  NOVELS.  A  New  Edition,  in  48 
vols.  pott  Svo,  printed  upon  thin  paper  suitable 
for  the  pocket.  With  Portraits  and  Photogravure 
Frontispieces  by  Herbert  Railton.  Decorated 
Title-page  by  W.  B.  MacDougall.  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  Introductions  by  Clement  K.  Shorter. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net ;  limp  leather,  2s.  net. 

Athenaeum. — “  Will  fascinate  the  lover  of  dainty 
editions.  They  liavd  produced  nothing  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.” 

CHARLES  DICKENS.  —  NOVELS. 

The  Temple  Edition  (uniform  with  the  Temple 
Classics).  Each  volume  with  a  Coloured  Frontis¬ 
piece,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net  per  vol. ;  limp  lambskin, 

2s.  net  per  vol. 

Spectator.— “A  more  charming  and  delightful 
edition  we  have  never  seen.  Though  the  sue  of  the 
volume  is  so  small,  the  print  is  perfectly  legible.” 


MY  BIRDS  IN  FREEDOM 

AND  CAPTIVITY. 

By  the  Rev.  HUBERT  D.  ASTLEY. 

With  22  Photogravures  from  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  numerous  Headpieces,  medium  Svo, 

cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

There  is  also  a  Large-Paper  Edition,  Limited  to  100  copies,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  with  duplicate 
Prints  of  some  of  the  Photogravures  in  tints  and  others  on  India  paper.  The  price  of  this  Edition  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Booksellers. 

***  This  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  scientific  treatise  on  ornithology,  but  embodies  the  author’s  personal 
experiences  of  the  pleasure  that  the  study  and  keeping  of  various  birds  can  give. 


THE  MEDIAEVAL  TOWN  SERIES. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  Illustrations  and  Maps.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

FLORENCE. 

By  EDMUND  G.  GARDNER. 

With  Illustrations  by  Nelly  Erichsen.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Spectator.—"  We  recall  few,  if  any,  works  of  a  similar  kind  which  contrive  to  display  so  complete  a  picture 
of  a  historic  city— its  history,  politics,  art,  literature,  and  its  spiritual  life." 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

By  W.  H.  HUTTON. 

Illustrated  by  Sydney  Cooper.  3s.  6d.  net. 


WISDOM  BOOKS. 

Printed  in  Red  and  Black,  square  demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  per  vol.  A  Limited  Edition  in  Vellum,  price  to  be  obtained 

from  the  Booksellers.— FIRST  VOLUMES. 

MEDITATIONS  OF  MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

Translated  by  CASAUBON.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  RO  USE.  ‘  With  6  Photogravures  from  Sculptures  and 
Bas-Reliefs. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  Walter  Worrall. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Oliphant  Smeatox.  With  6  Photogravures  from  Photographs  and  Drawing 
by  J.  A.  Symington. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

OR.  R.  F.  HORTON’S  NEW  LIFE  OF 

TENNYSON. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HOLLY  THEE  AND  THE 

SEVEN  POOR  TRAVELLERS. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  Photogravure  and  Text  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “STUDIES  IN  LOVE.” 

The  CONVERSION  of  Miss  CAROLINE  EDEN 

By  MAUDE  EGEKTOX  KING. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  by  C.  E.  Brock.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Outlook.—"  An  achievement  in  publishing.  A  charming  gift-book.” 

THE  TRUE  ANNALS 

OF  FAIRYLAND. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  CANTON. 

PART  I. 

THE  REIGN  OF  KING  HERLA. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Title-page  in  Colours  and  about  150  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson. 

Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Westminster  Gazette. — “  A  very  beautiful  volume. .. .Stories  and  pictures  together  make  up  one  of  the 
prettiest  children’s  books  of  the  season.” 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ODYSSEUS. 

TOLD  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  F.  S.  MARVIN,  R.  J.  G.  MAYOR,  and  F.  M.  STAWELL. 

With  Illustrations  &.  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.  5s.  net. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph.—"  The  book  should  make  a  popular  gift-book,  the  illustrations  being  exceptionally 
fine,  and  the  whole  work  most  delightfully  presented.” 


LULLABIES  AND  BABY  SONGS. 

A  POSY  FOR  MOTHERS. 

Compiled  by  A.  L.  J.  GOSSET.  With  35  Illustrations  by  Eva  Roos. 

Demy  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Literary  World.—"  We  know  no  other  volume  that  incloses  so  many  bits  of  pure  golden  song." 


SHORTLY. 

ASSISI. 

By  LINA  DUFF  GORDON.  Illustrated  by  Nelly 
. ;  Erichsen  and  Helen  M.  James.  3s.  6d.  net. 


An  Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  M.  DENT  and  CO.,  29  and  30  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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Notice. —  With  this  week’s  “Spectator”  is  issued,  gratis,  a 
Literary  Supplement. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


THE  reception  of  Mr.  Kruger  in  France  is  an  excellent 
omen  for  the  future  of  Europe.  There  was  every  reason 
to  expect  an  explosion  of  unreason.  The  French  people  as  a 
body  are  boiling  with  envy  at  British  successes  and  irrita¬ 
tion  at  British  pretensions,  the  Nationalist  minority  is 
anxious  to  stir  up  disturbances,  the  Clericals  detest  all 
Protestant  Powers,  and  the  Government,  though  unwilling 
to  offend  Great  Britain,  is  also  unwilling  to  affront  any 
popular  feeling  not  directed  against  itself.  Nevertheless  the 
reception  of  the  ex-President  has  been  absolutely  correct, 
and  this  not  only  among  the  officials.  M.  Loubet  has  called 
upon  Mr.  Kruger,  the  Ministry  have  waited  on  him,  the 
Municipality  of  Paris  has  effusively  welcomed  him,  crowds 
have  cheered  him  wherever  he  went,  and  in  all  speeches, 
addresses,  and  interviews  warm  wishes  have  been  expressed 
for  the  success  of  his  “mission.”  There  has  not,  however, 
throughout  been  one  word  used  to  which  reasonable 
Englishmen  could  take  objection.  England  has  not  even 
been  “  spewed  out.”  The  unanimous  vote  of  sympathy  passed 
in  the  Chamber  on  Thursday  was  moderately  worded,  and  the 
whole  temper  of  the  Deputies  showed  that  they  wished  to 
guard  themselves  against  any  expression  of  anti-British 
feeling.  This  extraordinary  degree  of  self-control  may 
have  been  the  result  of  a  hint  from  the  Government, 
but  if  an  excited  people  can  accept  and  act  upon  such 
hints  it  is  a  reasonable  people.  And  it  is  the  unreasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  peoples,  not  of  the  Governments,  which,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  recently  said,  the  nations  have  now  to  fear. 


It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  Germans,  who  always 
look  up  to  the  throne  for  their  cue,  will  be  equally  reasonable, 
and  the  Russians,  though  more  impulsive,  are  not  accustomed 
to  great  popular  demonstrations.  Mr.  Kruger  has  already, 
it  is  said,  given  up  his  project  of  visiting  America,  believing 
that  it  is  only  in  the  anti-British  feeling  of  the  Continent 
that  he  can  find  a  sufficient  leverage.  It  is  only,  therefore, 
in  Holland  that  there  is  any  danger  of  an  explosion  of  hatred 
towards  this  country,  and  we  must,  we  think,  make  up  our 
minds  to  pardon  that.  The  Dutch  have  been  disappointed  in 
a  great  hope  which  appealed  both  to  their  imaginations  and 
their  strong  commercial  instincts.  They  thought  they  were 
about  to  obtain  room  to  expand  in  a  country  full  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  and  ruled  by  men  of  their  own  race,  and  they  find 


themselves  thrown  back  once  more  upon  a  country  too  small 
for  their  energies,  and  some  tropical  possessions  in  which  they 
cannot  live  and  which  show  no  disposition  to  grow.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  in  an  irritated  mood', 
and  an  irritated  Dutchman  swears  with  considerable  energy. 
We  must  expect,  then,  some  furious  speeches,  and  make 
up  our  minds  to  bear  them  as  Frederick  the  Great  bore 
caricatures.  If  we  can  keep  our  tempers  they  will  not  injure 
us  much. 

The  stories  of  a  possible  rising  in  Cape  Colony,  provoked 
by  Boer  prisoners  on  parole,  do  not  strike  us  as  true.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  fiercer  loyalists  in  Africa  to  have  the  Press 
suppressed  and  the  whole  Colony  placed  under  martial  law 
before  the  troops  return,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  more 
extreme  friends  of  the  Boers  to  describe  the  entire  Dutch 
population  as  driven  into  frenzy  by  British  severities.  There 
haveprpbably  been  some  “regrettable  incidents,”  as  there  are 
in  all  wars,  and  even  the  best  soldiers  cannot  be  employed  in 
destroying  houses  and  property  without  risk  of  some  bad 
men  getting  “  out  of  hand,”  and  we  can  readily  believe  that 
stories  of  such  incidents  grossly  exaggerated  would  greatly 
excite  the  more  ignorant  Afrikanders.  But  the  distance 
between  excitement  and  rebellion  is  considerable.  Thousands 
of  the  Afrikanders  are  loyal,  and  to  suppress  their  newspapers 
and  frighten  them  with  threats  of  Courts- Martial  would  be 
most  unwise.  If  the  Afrikanders  had  really  entertained  the 
idea  of  flinging  off  British  rule,  they  would  have  made  the 
attempt  just  after  our  disasters,  when  they  could  look  nob 
only  for  sympathy  but  for  protection  from  their  kinsmen  in 
the  two  Republics. 

It  is  fortunate  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling 
that  the  ten  persons  accused  by  Lord  Roberts — doubtless 
on  good  evidence  —  of  plotting  his  assassination  by 
blowing  up  the  church  which  he  attends  are  not 
Boers,  but  Italians  and  Greeks,  with  one  Frenchman.  We 
incline  to  believe,  with  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  they 
will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  great  army  of  cosmopolitan 
Anarchists,  which  has  been  irritated,  not  by  Lord  Roberts’s 
victories,  but  by  the  suppression  of  two  Republics,  and  their 
conversion  into  two  provinces  of  a  Monarchy.  They  strike  at 
Lord  Roberts,  not  for  anything  he  has  done,  but  as  the  most 
conspicuous  and  accessible  representative  of  the  throne.  Had 
Boers  arranged  the  attempt,  or  rather  the  plot,  or  had  they 
found  the  money  for  it,  they  would  have  directed  it  against 
Lord  Kitchener,  not  Lord  Roberts.  The  habitual  lenity  of 
the  latter  is  acknowledged  even  by  those  he  has  defeated,  but 
they  have  an  idea  that  Lord  Kitchener  has  no  human  sym¬ 
pathies.  There  must  have  been  a  marvellous  gathering  of  the 
detritus  of  Western  humanity  both  in  Pretoria  and  Johannes¬ 
burg.  Gold  and  diamonds  attract  the  adventurous, — and  also 
the  burglars. 

According  to  telegrams  received  on  Friday,  Lord  Roberts  has 
left  Johannesburg  for  Durban,  and  Lord  Kitchener  has  now 
taken  over  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  South  Africa.  The 
despatches  of  the  week  chronicle  a  number  of  minor  successes 
and  one  serious  disaster;  the  garrison  at  Dewetsdorp,  consisting 
of  about  400  of  the  Gloncesters hires,  Highland  Light  Infantry, 
and  Irish  Rifles,  with  2  guns,  having  surrendered  to  De  Wet 
after  three  days’  siege  on  the  24th.  The  British  losses  are 
stated  to  have  been  15  killed  and  42  wounded.  A  column  of 
1,400  strong  had  been  despatched  from  Edenburg  to  relieve 
Dewetsdorp,  but  on  reaching  the  town  on  the  26th  General 
, Charles  Knox*  found  it  evacuated.  Starting  early  next 
morning,  General  Knox  surprised  the  Boers  under  De  Wet 
near  Vaalbank,  breaking  up  his  commando  into  three 
columns,  and  capturing  300  horses,  and  on  the  following 
day  by  a  forced  march  of  twenty-six  miles  to  Smithfield  has 
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got  to  the  southward  of  De  Wet  and  headed  off  his  intended 
raid  on  the  Colony.  In  these  operations  valuable  assistance 
was  given  by  Colonel  Pilcher,  who  distinguished  himself 
early  in  the  campaign  by  the  capture  of  Sunnyside. 


From  other  quarters  of  the  theatre  of  war  come  reports 
of  numerous  skirmishes  and  large  captures  of  stock. 
General  Clements  has  dispersed  Delarey’s  commando  near 
Rietfontein ;  an  attack  on  Brakpan  was  beaten  off  by  a 
handful  of  railway  pioneers  and  mounted  infantry,  who 
captured  a  Transvaal  flag  ;  General  Bruce  Hamilton  has 
cleared  the  country  between  Wilge  and  Yaal  Rivers;  and 
successful  actions  have  been  fought  at  De  Wagen  Drift 
and  Tiger  Kloof.  Lord  Roberts  also  reports  the  “brutal 
murder  ”  of  Lieutenant  Neumeyer,  commanding  the 
Orange  River  Police  at  Smithfield,  who  was  “held  up” 
by  Boers  whilst  driving  in  a  Cape  cart  to  Aliwal 
North,  handcuffed,  and  shot  in  the  back.  The  prisoners 
taken  by  General  Bruce’s  column  give  a  curious  account  of 
the  message  sent  to  the  Heilbron  commando,  when  at  Thaba- 
nchu  early  iD  the  month,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  spirits. 
According  to  De  Wet,  the  Queen  was  in  Cape  Town,  whither 
she  had  fled  to  escape  the  Chinese,  who  had  captured  half 
of  England,  Lord  Roberts  had  been  buried  under  the 
Town  Hall  at  Heilbron,  and  the  British  had  left  Africa,  as 
the  Volunteers  refused  to  fight  any  longer.  Not  the  least 
important  news  from  South  Africa  is  the  announcement 
that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  will  take  up  his  permanent  residence 
at  Johannesburg  at  the  end  of  the  month,  Sir  W.  Hely- 
Hutchinson  succeeding  him  as  Governor  of  Cape  Colony. 
This  announcement,  if  officially  confirmed,  probably  fore, 
shadows  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  from 
Pretoria  to  Johannesburg. 


Good  news  rarely  comes  from  Africa.  This  week  the 
newest  incident  is  that  the  Somalis  in  Jubaland,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  four  provinces  of  the  East  Africa  Protec. 
torate,  have  risen  against  the  British,  have  killed  the  Sub-Com¬ 
missioner,  Mr.  A.  C.  W.  Jenner,  a  son  of  the  great  physician, 
and  require  a  force  for  their  repression.  The  reason  of  the 
rising  seems  to  be  a  fine  inflicted  on  the  tribe  for  some  mis¬ 
conduct.  The  entire  Protectorate  is  just  five  times  the  size 
of  France,  and  has  at  least  two  millions  of  people  in  it,  but 
as  usual  we  refuse  to  maintain  any  adequate  garrison.  A 
force  of  five  hundred  men  has  been  gathered  together  some¬ 
how,  and  is  marching  on  the  rebel  Somalis,  who  are  some  four 
thousand  in  number,  but  if  it  should  meet  with  a  check  there 
will  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  indent  upon  Bombay  for  a  small 
expedition.  Most  likely  there  will  be  no  check,  but  this  trick 
of  ours  of  annexing  vast  areas  of  tropical  country,  and  trying 
to  tax  their  people  without  providing  any  new  force  to  hold 
the  new  territory,  will  some  day  result  in  a  lamentable  catas 
trophe.  Great  sections  of  our  Empire  float  on  air.  The  force 
required  is  not  enormous,  but  still  there  should  always  be  a 
force  thoroughly  organised  and  provided  with  light  artillery. 
The  expense  should  be  advanced  by  the  Treasury,  but  charged 
to  the  Colony,  and  repaid  as  soon  as  the  revenue  from  trade 
will  justify  a  small  loan. 


A  rift  has  manifested  itself  in  the  Chinese  lute.  The 
Americans  have  forwarded  to  Europe  a  despatch  which  has 
not  been  published,  but  is  described  as  a  protest  against 
making  demands  on  China  which  China  cannot  grant,  the 
special  demand  being  the  one  for  the  execution  of  the  guilty 
Princes  and  Mandarins.  Washington  also  objects  to  an 
indemnity  of  any  magnitude.  It  is  believed  that  Russia 
virtually,  if  not  formally,  is  expressing  the  same  view,  which 
is  also  supported  by  Japan,  and  with  more  reserves  by  both 
Austria  and  France.  There  remain  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  and  we  give  elsewhere  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
either  will  be  willing  to  incur  the  expenditure  and  risks  which 
may  be  involved  in  persisting  in  their  demands.  There  are 
rumours,  indeed,  that  a  modification  of  the  demands,  render¬ 
ing  their  acceptance  less  “  impossible,”  has  already  been 
accepted  in  principle,  and  that  China  will  ultimately  escape 
with  tire  payment  of  a  small  indemnity  and  the  making  of 
many  promises  on  paper.  This  is,  as  we  have  shown 
els>  where,  equivalent  to  victory  for  China.  Of  course, 
nothing  will  be  settled  yet  with  the  Czar  so  ill,  and  the  debate 


in  our  own  Parliament  may  have  some  effect;  but  the  trend 
of  European  opinion  at  this  moment  is  towards  retreat. 

One  cause  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  seems  to  be 
disappearing.  It  is  declared,  we  are  happy  to  see,  that  the 
Czar  is  out  of  danger  from  typhoid,  though  it  may  be  many 
weeks  before  he  recovers  his  ordinary  strength.  We  are  the 
more  inclined  to  believe  this  because  it  is  now  admitted  that 
his  Majesty  was  on  November  10th  and  11th  in  such  imminent 
danger  that  the  Ministers  never  left  the  Palace.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  rumours  of  a  Regency  under  the  Grand 
Duke  Vladimir  began  to  be  circulated,  and  excited  some 
fears  in  those  who  know  Russia  that  there  might  be  a  struggle 
for  the  supreme  power.  It  is  now  stated  that  if  the  Czar  is 
compelled  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  or  is  disabled  from  work 
for  any  length  of  time,  a  Council  of  Regency  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  with  his  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  as  its  head. 
This  Prince  has  presided  for  many  years  over  the  Council  of 
the  Empire,  and  has  always  been  represented  as  a  man  of 
sound  judgment  and  high  character.  All  questions  of  the 
first  importance,  such  as  peace  and  war,  would  of  course  still 
be  referred  to  the  Sovereign,  who  while  alive  can  hardly 
divest  himself  of  his  almost  mystical  authority. 

M.  D’Estournelles,  a  retired  diplomatist,  made  on  Monday 
a  remarkable  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  depre¬ 
cated  the  extension  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  France. 
France  had  enough  territory,  and  her  steps  forward  in  the 
Soudan,  on  the  Niger,  in  Siam,  and  even  in  Madagascar,  only 
involved  her  in  international  complications.  She  should 
remain  a  great  European  Power,  develop  her  transmarine 
possessions,  and  cultivate  the  regard  of  their  peoples  so  that 
in  the  event  of  European  complications  the  natives  might 
help  her  to  defend  them.  Above  all,  France  should  not 
extend  herself  into  Yunnan,  which  was  not  a  rich  province, 
but  which  was  protected  by  Chinese  susceptibilities. 
M.  Frangois,  in  his  recent  exploring  mission  on  behalf  of 
a  railway  project,  only  just  missed  exciting  a  popular  in¬ 
surrection.  M.  D’Estournelles  further  observed  that  the 
French  taxpayer  would  not  pay  for  the  colonies,  and  hinted 
that  in  the  effort  to  make  them  pay  for  themselves  the  taxes 
had  been  raised  to  a  point  which  was  politically  dangerous. 
The  speech  was  received  with  great  respect  by  the  Chamber, 
and  expresses,  we  believe,  the  opinions  of  many  French 
statesmen.  Indeed,  only  a  few  months  ago  the  Ministry 
positively  prohibited  all  Governors  of  colonies  from  sending 
out  expeditions  without  previous  sanction,  and  intimated 
that  they  did  not  want  such  expeditions  suggested. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  there  will  be  a  fierce  debate  in  the 
winter  Session  on  the  policy  of  burning  Boer  homesteads, 
and  it  is  most  important  that  such  a  debate  should  not 
degenerate  into  a  party  quarrel,  or  a  mere  slinging  of  charges 
between  the  Army  and  the  apologists  of  the  Boers.  Mr. 
Charles  Trevelyan,  Member  for  the  Elland  district  of  York¬ 
shire,  therefore  suggests  in  a  most  temperate  letter  to  the 
Times  that  the  Government  should  first  of  all  give  us 
authentic  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  farms  burned.  He 
evidently  fears  that  it  is  very  great,  and  asks  what  will  be  the 
feeling  of  the  next  generation,  whose  earliest  recollection  will 
be  of  homes  in  flames,  or  of  the  prisoners  when  they  return  to 
find  their  houses  destroyed,  though  they  cannot  by  physical 
possibility  have  been  guilty  of  treachery  towards  the  troops. 
That  ten  such  cases  have  occurred  seems  clear  from  the 
petition  of  the  Boer  officers  confined  at  Green  Point,  Cape 
Town.  We  do  not  suppose  the  Government  either  can  or 
will  furnish  the  statistics  required,  and  would  rather  suggest 
a  debate  upon  the  question  whether,  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Colony  having  been  annexed,  law  has  ended  in  them. 
That  in  an  enemy’s  country  the  will  of  the  occupying  generals 
is  the  supreme  law  is  admitted,  but  is  a  province  belonging 
to  her  Majesty,  though  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  an  enemy’s 
country  ?  If  it  is  not,  surely  any  settlers  whose  homesteads 
have  been  burned  must  have  some  means  of  obtaining  a 
legal  deoision  as  to  the  justice  of  such  burning,  which  will 
vary  in  each  instance.  Houses  full  of  munitions,  or  houses 
whose  existence  favours  the  enemy’s  attacks,  must,  of  course, 
be  destroyed,  but  destruction  merely  as  a  punishment  for 
suspected  treason  is,  we  imagine,  illegal,  as  it  is  certainly 
unjust.  We  have,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  to  live  with  these 
people  for  the  next  few  hundred  years. 
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Lord  Selborne,  the  newly  appointed  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  presided  last  Sunday  night  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Home  and  Club  for  Working  Boys,  Great 
Peter  Street,  Westminster,  no  fewer  than  thirty  old  members 
of  which  had  served  with  the  troops  in  South  Africa.  In  the 
course  of  a  stirring  address,  Lord  Selborne,  after  congratu¬ 
lating  the  club  on  their  fine  record — they  had  won  the 
challenge  trophy  presented  to  the  best  all-round  club — laid 
stress  on  the  value  of  solid  as  opposed  to  sensational  effort. 
It  was  not  only  the  skill  of  the  generals  and  the  courage  of 
the  soldiers  that  had  brought  them  within  measurable  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  end  of  the  war.  That  result  was  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  whose  work  and 
whose  names  they  never  would  hear  of  had  been  doing 
soldiers’  drudgery  on  the  lines  of  communication.  Lord 
Selborne  has  entered  upon  office  under  good  auspices,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that,  by  resigning  his  directorship  of  the 
P.  and  0.  Company,  he  has  shown  his  sense  of  the  duty  which 
Ministers  owe  to  public  opinion. 


Mr.  Hanbury,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Cabinet  as 
Minister  for  Agriculture,  is  bound  by  an  antiquated  law  to 
seek  re-election  at  the  hands  of  his  constituents.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  on  Monday  night  addressed  the  Conservative  Associa¬ 
tion  in  a  speech  on  which  we  have  elsewhere  commented  at 
length.  It  was  an  able  exposure  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
system  under  which  a  Member  already  freely  elected  is 
punished  for  having  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  chief  of 
his  party.  Mr.  Hanbury,  who  says  frankly  that  his  “  satisfac¬ 
tion”  at  his  promotion  is  not  “exuberant,”  will  not  be  punished 
much ;  but  when  there  is  opposition,  the  custom  inflicts  on 
the  promoted  one  a  rather  sharp  fine.  A  case  might  occur, 
no  doubt,  in  which  a  constituency  objected  to  be  represented 
by  a  Minister,  but  as  a  rule,  as  Mr.  Hanbury  pointed  out, 
electors  are  delighted  to  have  their  judgment  so  confirmed  by 
the  Premier.  He  uttered  a  sharp  protest,  too,  against  the 
rather  silly  fancy  that  every  Department  should  be  presided 
over  by  an  expert.  There  are  plenty  of  experts  in  each 
Department,  and  the  business  of  the  chief  is  to  use 
them  for  efficient  administration.  He  might  have  added 
that  it  was  his  business  also  to  correct  their  necessarily 
narrow  views  by  the  broader  experience  gained  in  other 
fields. 

Mr.  Wanklyn,  the  Unionist  Member  for  Central  Bradford, 
in  reply  to  one  of  his  constituents,  has  published,  by  authority 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary’s  interest  in  the  “  Birmingham  Trust.”  Mr. 
Chamberlain  says  that  he  holds  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
capital  of  this  Company  ;  that  he  does  not  know,  and  never 
has  known,  anything  whatever  about  its  investments;  that 
he  did  not  know  the  “Birmingham  Trust”  had  any  invest¬ 
ment  in  “Tubes,  Limited,”  or  that  “Tubes,  Limited,”  were 
interested  to  any  extent  in  Government  business.  He  adds 
“  I  have  never  concerned  myself  with  any  Government  con¬ 
tract  since  1  have  been  in  public  life;  and,  although  it  would 
appear  that  to  the  infinitesimal  extent  named  I  am  interested 
in  the  transactions  of  ‘  Tubes,’  I  was  not  myself  aware  of  the 
fact  at  the  time  when  I  said  that  I  had  no  direct  or  indirect 
interest  in  any  firm  supplying  the  Government  with  military 
stores.”  Mr.  Wanklyn,  commenting  on  the  above,  observes 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  claim  to  be  a  poorer  man  now  than 
when  he  entered  Parliament  twenty-six  years  ago.  We  think 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  reply  to  the  charges  brought  against  him 
perfectly  adequate,  so  far  as  it  goes,  add  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  he  is  credited  with  the  intention  of  making  a  further  and 
fuller  statement  before  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  somewhat  sensational  accounts  of  an  epidemic  of 
arsenical  poisoning  in  Manchester  published  last  week  have 
been  in  great  measure  justified  by  the  spread  of  the  malady 
throughout  that  district,  numerous  cases  of  “  peripheral 
neuritis  ”  having  been  reported  from  Liverpool,  Chester,  Hey- 
wood,  and  other  large  towns,  and  no  fewer  than  sixty  deaths 
from  first  to  last  being  assigned  to  this  cause.  The  epidemic 
is  now  generally  believed  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  impure 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  chemical  treatment  of  “  invert 
sugar”  and  “glucose”  employed  in  brewiug  beer.  Dr. 
Reynolds,  a  Manchester  doctor,  to  whom  the  credit  of 
tracing  the  epidemic  to  beer-poisoning  is  due,  has  publicly 


stated  at  an  inquest  that  he  had  purchased  some  beer  in 
Hulme  in  which  analysis  revealed  the  presence  of  “any 
amount  of  arsenic  ” ;  and  the  Manchester  Brewers’  Associa¬ 
tion  have  promptly  appointed  a  committee  of  scientific  men, 
including  Sir  Thomas  Lauder  Brunton  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
Moulton,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter. 

The  Rev.  Roland  Allen,  a  missionary  who  has  lived  for 
upwards  of  five  years  in  Pekin,  and  was  present  throughout 
the  recent  siege  of  the  Legations,  has  given  to  the  Press 
through  Reuter’s  Agency  a  remarkable  account  of  the 
heroism  shown  by  the  Chinese  Christians.  They  built  all 
the  barricades— a  task  the  foreigners  could  not  have  done, 
as  every  European  was  on  duty  at  some  point  or  other— 
and  cheerfully  undertook  the  most  dangerous  duties, — e.g., 
one  native  Christian  went  out  under  a  heavy  fire  and  cut 
down  a  number  of  trees  in  order  to  clear  the  line  of  fire  of 
the  Nordenfelt  gun.  In  short,  “it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  their  efforts  saved  the  situation,  and  that,  humanly 
speaking,  had  it  not  been  for  them,  we  should  all  have  been 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.”  Apart  from  this,  Mr.  Allen 
seems  to  think  that  there  was  some  mysterious  restraining 
influence  behind  the  Chinese  to  which  the  Europeans  owed 
their  lives,  and  is  personally  inclined  to  think  that  Prince 
Ching  gave  to  some  of  the  attacking  leaders  orders  counter¬ 
manding  those  given  by  Prince  Tuan.  In  any  case,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  siege  that  Christianity 
would  seem  to  have  acted  as  a  solvent  of  the  anti-foreign 
prejudice  of  the  Chinese. 

That  enterprising  despot,  the  Emperor  Menelek,  in  many 
ways  the  African  counterpart  to  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
is  fully  alive  to  the  material  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  adoption  of  European  mechanical  appliances.  The  Daily 
News  of  Wednesday  contains  an  interesting  account  from  a 
Zurich  correspondent  of  the  schemes  entrusted  to  his 
European  adviser  and  Foreign  Secretary,  Herr  Ilg,  the  Swiss 
engineer,  who  is  now  on  his  way  back  to  Abyssinia  after  a 
long  holiday.  His  principal  work  for  the  next  few  years  is  the 
construction  of  the  Abyssinian  State  Railway,  and  he  is 
accompanied  on  his  journey  by  a  large  number  of  Swiss 
artisans.  Another  scheme  is  that  of  the  introduction  of 
journalism  into  the  Emperor’s  dominions,  where  a  native 
Abyssinian  newspaper  is  to  be  started  early  next  year. 
Abyssinia  bids  fair  to  become  the  Japan  of  Africa,  though 
she  can  never  hope  to  enjoy  the  peculiar  advantages  of  an 
island  Empire.  In  Coleridge’s  vision  the  Abyssinian  maid 
played  on  the  dulcimer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  already 
provided  with  grand  pianos. 

The  detachments  of  the  Guards  and  the  Canadian  troop  ' 
which  reached  Southampton  on  Thursday,  were  welcomes 
with  great  cordiality  on  their  arrival  in  London  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  A  section  of  the  Guards  which  went  to  Windsor  were 
received  by  the  Queen,  who  addressed  the  men  and  expressed 
her  thankfulness  at  their  return.  An  incident  which  happened 
at  Liverpool  on  Thursday,  when  a  detachment  of  Canadian 
troops  were  welcomed  on  their  way  home,  is  characteristic  of 
the  temper  of  these  gallant  soldiers.  Private  Mulloy,  whom 
a  Mauser  bullet  had  made  totally  blind,  in  a  short  speech 
declared  that  Canada  had  given  her  best  gladly  for  the 
Empire,  and  that  it  was  not  for  a  soldier  to  complain  of  any 
vicissitude  of  fortune  in  a  great  cause. 

Lord  Wolseley  retired  yesterday  from  the  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  having  consented  some  time  ago  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  to  remain  in  office  till  the  end  of 
November.  His  career  has  been  long  and  honourable,  and  if 
the  reforming  activity  of  his  earlier  years  seemed  to  fail  of  late 
perhaps  the  fault  lay  less  in  himself  than  in  circumstances. 
It  is  further  announced  that  until  Lord  Roberts’s  return 
at  or  about  the  New  Year,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  without 
changing  either  his  quarters  or  his  title,  will  become  acting 
Commander-in-Ohief  by  virtue  of  an  Order  in  Council.  The 
suggestion  of  some  newspapers  that  Lord  Wolseley’s  retire¬ 
ment  will  be  followed  by  momentous  disclosures  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  fulfilled.  Great  officials  do  not  make  great  revelations. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 
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WILL  CHINA  DEFEAT  EUROPE ? 

IT  is  assumed  always  in  all  discussions  that  Europe 
will  beat  China,  but  it  seems  possible  as  things  are 
going  that  China  may  defeat  Europe.  The  quarrel 
between  them  has  been  brought  to  the  test  of  force,  and 
the  force  on  the  civilised  side  is  proving  insufficient.  The 
Concert,  to  begin  with,  has  obviously  broken  to  pieces. 
The  Americans  object  formally  and  altogether  to  compel 
the  Chinese  Government  to  execute  the  guilty  Mandarins. 
They  are  probably  influenced  partly  by  suspicion  of 
European  designs,  partly  by  an  extreme  desire  to  avoid 
further  exertion,  and  partly  by  the  idea,  so  strongly 
maintained  by  Captain  Mahan  in  his  recent  book  upon 
the  subject,  that  China  must  be  persuaded  rather 
than  terrorised  into  entering  the  comity  of  civilised 
nations.  In  anv  case,  it  is  their  decision  that  a  milder 
sentence  will  suffice,  and  that  the  indemnity  ought  to  be 
so  moderate  that  it  can  be  paid  in  a  few  instalments,  and 
ought  not  to  be  raised  by  loan.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Russian  Government  is  substantially  of  the  same  opinion. 
Her  statesmen,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Czar,  have  re¬ 
covered  their  grip  of  the  Asiatic  question,  and  they  have 
no  desire  to  substitute  the  control  of  Europe  for  the 
control  of  St.  Petersburg,  or  to  lose  the  advantages  they 
may  gain  by  appearing  to  the  Manchu  nobles  the  least 
implacable  of  their  foes.  They  will  steadily  rivet 
their  hold  on  Manchuria,  which  is  their  road  to  the 
Pacific,  but  that  secured  they  had  rather  the  destiny 
of  China  were  settled  without  the  interference  of 
the  whole  world.  France  hesitates,  being,  we  fancy, 
greatly  urged  by  the  Vatican,  which  sincerely  desires 
the  protection  of  Catholic  converts ;  but  the  alliance  of 
France  with  Russia  is,  as  Captain  Mahan  oddly  describes 
it,  a  “  subsidiary,”  that  is,  a  subordinate,  alliance,  and 
in  action  she  will  accept  the  lead  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Indeed,  M.  Delcassd  boasts  in  the  Chamber  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  French  force  in  Pekin  to  the  precise  number 
which  Russia  is  maintaining  there.  Japan  also  throws 
her  weight  into  the  same  scale,  possibly  because  she  has 
not  at  heart  the  European  horror  of  massacre ;  possibly, 
also,  because  the  Marquis  Ito,  who  now  again  guides  her 
policy,  thinks  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  entire 
yellow  race  must  stand  together  to  resist  the  tyranny  of 
the  white  men.  There  remain  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether,  if  the  Concert 
breaks  up,  both  or  either  will  make  the  immense  exertion 
involved  in  coercing  the  Chinese  Court  to  execute  its 
principal  supporters.  It  is  of  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to 
facts,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  the  German 
Emperor  can  spend  the  very  large  sums  which  would  be 
involved  in  an  effective  campaign,  or  if  Great  Britain, 
though  she  can  bear  the  expense,  is  willing  to  incur  it. 
The  Germans  are  tired  of  paying  taxes,  and  our 
people,  as  a  people,  do  not  take  China  seriously. 
They  are  not  in  the  least  degree  afraid  of  her, 
they  regard  her  recent  action  as  a  natural  explosion 
of  the  savagery  inherent  in  pagan  peoples,  and  they 
do  not  believe  that  if  by  an  enormous  effort  they  con¬ 
quered  China  they  would  be  permitted  to  reap  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  conquest.  They  have  already  a  great  war  on  their 
hands,  they  are  disgusted  by  the  German  slaughter  of  men 
who  strike  them  as  being  evil  children,  and  they  would,  if 
they  could,  end  the  matter  somehow  at  once.  If  they  saw 
their  way  to  Sian,  or  if  they  felt  their  honour  concerned 
in  reaching  Sian,  they  would  fight  till  they  got  there ;  but 
their  peculiar  stubbornness  has  not  been  awakened  by 
recent  events  in  China.  They  do  not  like  differing  from 
America,  they  distrust  the  intentions  of  Germany,  and 
they  will,  we  are  convinced,  after  a  certain  period  of  delay, 
accept,  the  argument,  now  becoming  popular  with  the 
Cabinets,  that  diplomacy  must  consider  facts,  and  that 
even  justice  must  occasionally  give  way  to  national 
expediency.  They  would  have  fought  the  Sultan  for 
the  Armenians,  but  they  did  not  resent,  or  even,  remember, 
the  decision  that  as  ships  cannot  sail  over  mountains  the 
Armenians  must  be  deserted. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  China  wins  the  game. 
Nothing  whatever  has  occurred  which  will  convince  the 
Chinese  that  their  mighty  Empress  has  been  defeated,  or 
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that  Europe  not  only  will  but  can  avenge  any  future 
massacre.  They  do  not  care,  if  the  foreigners  retreat 
from  Pekin,  that  Pekin  was  temporarily  occupied.  They 
will  hardly  know  that  their  troops  were  scattered  ;  indeed, 
except  as  instruments,  they  care  nothing  about  those  troops 
They  feel  the  loss  of  some  thousands  of  their  country¬ 
men  no  more  than  a  shoal  of  herrings  feels  a  haul,  and 
will  only  believe  that  the  foreigners,  after  all,  found  it 
impossible  in  the  face  of  their  resources  to  remain.  The 
European  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  Pekin  in  Chinese  eyes 
is  an  illusion,  as  great  as  the  notion  that  they  will  regard 
the  indemnity  as  anything  but  a  big  “  squeeze,”  to  be 
paid  if  it  is  unavoidable,  and  recouped  if  the  chance 
should  ever  present  itself  unaccompanied  by  too  much 
danger.  Even  the  Mandarins,  though  better  informed, 
will  believe  that  their  original  opinion  was  accurate,  and 
that  China  is  too  large  and  too  populous  to  be  conquered. 
They  will  go  back  to  their  old  methods  in  calm  contempt 
for  the  West,  and  whenever  they  move  again  will  make 
better  preparations.  As  for  the  Treaty,  if  the  Princes 
are  spared,  and  the  indemnity  is  nominal,  the  Court  will 
sign  it  with  alacrity.  Why  not  ?  They  baffle  the  clauses 
about  dismantling  forts  by  removing  the  capital,  and  the 
remaining  clauses  are  but  a  collection  of  promises  which 
they  will  whenever  convenient  smilingly  evade. 

We  should  believe  that  Europe,  bewildered  by  the 
absence  of  an  objective,  weary  of  expenditure  without 
result,  and  at  heart  ashamed  of  a  slaughter  which 
advances  her  nowhither,  would  acquiesce  in  this  result, 
accepting  the  status  quo  ante  without  demur,  but  for  one 
serious  doubt.  Will  William  II.  endure  such  a  frustra¬ 
tion  of  his  hopes  ?  That  Monarch  has  for  years  past 
intended  to  acquire  an  India  in  China.  He  has  boasted 
that  he  would  be  to  the  Chinese  what  Attila  was  to  the 
Germans.  He  has  seized  the  opportunity,  the  perfectly 
fair  opportunity,  afforded  him  by  the  deliberate  murder  of 
his  Ambassador  to  form  a  volunteer  army  of  trained 
soldiers  for  Asiatic  work,  and  he  has  convinced  his  people 
that  their  honour  and  interest  are  bound  up  in  a  forward 
policy  in  China.  Will  he  consent  to  retire  with  nothing 
but  a  million  or  two  of  indemnity  and  a  pocketful  of 
promises  from  chuckling  Mandarins  ?  He  may,  because 
his  people  greatly  dislike  the  notion  of  more  taxes, 
because  events  at  Livadia  may  alter  the  position  of 
Germany  in  relation  to  Russia,  and  because  he  may  think 
that  with  the  army  he  has  transported  to  China  he  may 
secure  prizes  in  a  different  direction  ;  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  he  will  not.  Men  of  his  character,  really 
lofty  yet  inclined  to  self-advertisement,  do  not  like  to  be 
baffled  in  their  first  great  enterprises.  He  may 
declare  that  he  has  a  right  to  justice,  which  is  true*; 
that  the  means  adopted  in  concert  with  Europe  for 
securing  that  justice  have  failed,  which  is  true  also  ;  and 
that  as  justice  must  be  secured  he  shall  hold  Shantung 
as  a  material  guarantee  that  his  demands  will  one  day  be 
complied  with.  What  is  to  prevent  him  p  He  will  not 
in  so  doing  break  any  pledge,  for  he  only  pledged  himself, 
if  the  contingency  occurred,  to  consult  England,  and  he 
will  consult  her,  probably  rejecting  her  advice.  No  Great 
Power  will  go  to  war  with  him  for  taking  a  Chinese 
province  which  immediately  threatens  nobody.  The 
Chinese  armies  as  at  present  organised  cannot  drive 
him  out.  The  revenue  of  Shantung,  which  is  full 
of  minerals,  will  pay  all  expenses.  His  own  people  will 
believe  that  he  has  opened  to  them  an  immensely  large 
market,  which  may  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  he 
himself  will  exult  that  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
Colonial  Empire  without  disturbing  too  much  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
is  at  least  a  possible  result  of  the  failure  to  coerce 
the  Empress-Regent,  and  it  is  one  which  English¬ 
men  should  consider  before  they  abandon  that  at 
present  unpromising  attempt.  We  are  as  weary  of  the 
war  as  our  countrymen  can  be,  for  we  see  in  it  as  at 
present  waged  no  prospect  of  a  beneficial  result;  but 
human  vision  is  strangely  limited,  our  claim  to  justice 
for  a  murderous  outrage  is  a  righteous  one,  and  in 
pursuing  it  we  can,  if  we  please,  afford  to  wait.  We 
understand  the  American  position  and  the  weariness  of 
Europe,  but  we  are  not  content  to  take  a  little  blood- 
money  as  compensation  for  'he  murder  of  our  mission¬ 
aries  and  their  converts  and  the  attempted  murder  of  our 
Ambassador.  Our  counsel,  therefore,  would  be  to  wait 
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on,  even  through  years,  till  the  opportunity  arrived  for 
hunting  the  guilty  down;  but  that  is  not  the  policy  of 
the  Continent,  and  we  greatly  doubt  if  it  will  be  the  one 
on  tfhich  Parliament  will  decide. 


SEVERITY  AND  LENITY. 

7  E  publish  elsewhere,  on  account  of  its  ability,  a 
v?  letter  on  the  right  way  to  deal  with  the  Boers 
with  which  we  heartily  disagree.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  alternatives  lie  between  great  severity  of  repression 
and  a  policy  like  that  of  Bismarck  in  Bavaria,  which 
amounted  to  granting  Home-rule  on  all  but  military  and 
Imperial  questions.  Great  severity  with  white  men  whom 
you  have  to  govern  afterwards  never  succeeds.  It  failed 
in  Brittany,  now  one  of  the  most  faithful  provinces  in 
France ;  it  failed  in  Ireland,  and  had  the  Irish  been  Boers 
would  when  they  were  seven  millions  have  cost  us  the 
country ;  it  has  failed  in  Poland,  where  after  a  hundred 
years  of  domination  a  people  of  twenty-five  millions,  without 
organisation  and  without  the  plant  of  an  armed  revolution, 
still  make  of  themselves  a  subject  of  anxious  thought  to 
three  great  military  Empires.  The  single  instance  in 
modern  times  of  successful  severity  is  Sherman’s  devasta¬ 
tion  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  ;  that  was  followed  by  sub¬ 
mission  ;  but  was  the  submission  due  to  the  devastation  ? 
We  doubt  it  greatly,  believing  that  the  Scyith  yielded 
because  its  leaders,  who,  being  slave-owners,  were  soldiers 
from  their  birth  upwards,  felt  that  their  resources  were 
exhausted,  and  accepted  the  fall  of  Richmond,  as  France 
accepted  the  fall  of  Paris,  as  the  unmistakable  signal  that 
it  was  time  to  terminate  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
policy  adopted  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  Bavaria,  though 
attractive,  is  inapplicable  to  the  Transvaal, — first,  because 
the  Boers  are  not,  as  the  Bavarians  were,  of  the  same  race 
as  their  rulers  ;  secondly,  because  the  Boers  of  the  Cape 
Colony  agree  at  heart  with  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  would  not,  therefore,  work  the  Bismarck  policy  ;  and 
thirdly,  because  the  Boers  have  not  learned,  as  all  Germans 
have  learned,  that  agreements  in  the  nature  of  paroles 
ought  to  be  invariably  kept.  They  do  not  keep  them,  or 
at  all  events  do  not  keep  them  so  strictly  that  we 
can  let  them  go  free  upon  a  promise  of  obedience. 
They  must,  therefore,  for  a  time  be  governed, 
and  directly  governed ;  but  we  see  no  reason,  either 
in  justice  or  in  the  situation,  why  that  Government 
should  be  based  on  principles  other  than  those  which 
dictate  our  action  in  other  conquered  lands,  say  the 
Punjab,  or  Burmah,  or  New  Zealand. 

First  as  to  justice ;  for  if  we  do  visible  injustice,  we 
shall  in  the  end  produce  a  reaction  in  this  country  fatal 
to  either  energetic  or  consistent  policy.  It  is  just  that 
the  Boers  should  be  ruled  because  they  invited  war.  The 
belief,  universal  on  the  Continent,  that  they  are  patriots 
battling  fiercely  for  “  their  country  ”  unjustly  invaded  by 
the  British,  is  for  the  most  part  an  illusiou.  They  con¬ 
quered  the  country  from  its  savage  owners,  and  becoming 
very  rich,  and  having  accumulated  a  great  store  of  arms, 
they  thought  the  time  had  arrived  to  assert  their 
ascendency  throughout  their  division  of  the  African  Con¬ 
tinent.  They  despised  the  natives,  they  knew  their  kins¬ 
folk  in  the  Colony  would  be  friendly,  and  they  made 
the  natural  blunder  committed  at  intervals  by  every  other 
enemy  of  Great  Britain.  They  fancied  that  the  British 
Colossus  had  feet  of  clay.  It  h^s  feet  of  tempered  steel, 
but  we  all  in  onr  self-depreciation  bespatter  them  so 
persistently  with  mud  that  till  the  Colossus  is  in  motion 
and  the  dirt  falls  off  they  look  as  if  they  were 
only  clay.  It  was  a  huge  blunder,  and  the  Boers 
must  take  the  consequences,  as  the  Sikhs  took  them  in 
1 848,  in  the  loss  of  an  independence  which  had  become 
threatening;  but  we  see  nothing  in  the  blunder  calling 
for  cruel  repression.  The  Boers  have  not  behaved  like 
the  Sepoys  or  the  Chinese, — have  not  massacred  women, 
have  not  poisoned  wells,  have  not,  in  fact,  departed  in  any 
general  way  from  the  ordinary  usages  of  war.  They  have 
not,  we  fear,  when  liberated  on  a  promise  not  to  fight 
again,  kept  their  promise  ;  but  have  German  or  French 
prisoners  always  kept  theirs  5  Certainly  generals  do  not 
think  so,  or  they  would  after  every  battle  release  the 
captured,  and  so  relieve  themselves  of  a  most  serious 
nuisance  and  embarrassment.  The  Boers,  in  fact,  should 
be  treated,  from  the  point  of  view  of  justice,  as  civilised 


nations  generally  treat  defeated  peoples, — that  is,  through 
a  severe  and  persistent  exertion  of  the  civil  power  as  it  is 
usually  employed  in  a  disaffected  province.  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  armed  police  and  as 
many  soldiers  as  are  deemed  necessary,  should  be  invested 
with  absolute  authority,  extending,  of  course,  to  the  right  of 
proclaiming  martial  law,  and  left  to  tranquillise  his  province 
as  best  he  can.  If  recalcitrant  Boers  plot  against  him,  they 
must  be  arrested.  If  they  take  to  the  bush  as  irregular  com¬ 
batants,  they  must  be  shot.  If  they  assassinate,  or  attempt 
to  assassinate,  or  terrorise  individuals,  whether  soldiers  or 
civilians,  they  must  be  hanged;  and  if  they  fly,  the  pursuit 
must  go  on,  if  necessary,  like  the  pursuit  of  Nana  Sahib,  in¬ 
flexibly  and  unfalteringly  for  twenty  years.  But  for  the 
rest  they  should  be  governed  for  the  time  just  as  English 
women  are  governed  ;  that  is,  invested  with  every  legal 
right  except  the  vote.  Such  measures  will  not  at  once 
secure  peace  any  more  than  they  did  in  La  Vend6e  or 
Burmah,  but  they  will  secure  in  a  short  time  that  sullen 
acquiescence  in  an  alien  rule  which  is  all  that  this  genera¬ 
tion  has  now  to  hope  for.  The  great  mass  of  mankind, 
Boers  included,  are  ordinary,  self-seeking,  and  rathei 
stupid  people.  When  they  find  by  experience  that  if  they 
will  stay  quiet,  and  only  curse  below  their  breath,  they 
will  be  let  alone,  that  they  are  free  to  cultivate  and  trade 
and  make  money  in  any  way  they  like,  they  will  pursue 
those  interesting  occupations,  and  regard  flight  to  the 
veldt,  with  its  accompanying  exposures  and  dangers,  as 
at  best  a  counsel  of  perfection,  to  be  talked  about  after 
supper,  as  Jacobites  talked  about  Legitimacy,  but  not 
followed.  There  should  be  but  one  exception  to  the  rule 
in  quiet  districts  of  the  ordinary  civil  laws.  The  instru¬ 
ments  of  civilisation,  railways,  telegraphs,  and  the  Queen’s 
mails,  must  be  specially  protected,  and  though  we  would 
not  destroy  neighbouring  villages,  we  would  decree  that  if 
such  villages  did  not  arrest  or  denounce  the  men  guilty  of 
interrupting  communications,  all  real  property  within 
the  area  in  question  should  pass  ipso  facto  to  the 
Crown. 

But  these  Boers,  we  shall  be  told,  hate  us  so  hard. 
Grant  it,  and  what  have  their  un-Christian  feelings  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?  When  they  have  done  hating  they 
will  leave  off.  Our  own  Highland  clans  used  to  hate 
each  other  very  hard,  and  now  support  one  another  in 
battle  whenever  the  descendant  of  Marjorie  Bruce  asks 
them  to  do  it.  Is  it  really  imagined  that  the  Celtic 
Bretons,  who  held,  their  Revolutionary  conquerors  to  be 
atheistic  blood-suckers,  ever  loved  them,  or  that  the 
Southerners  are  devoted  to  the  Yankees,  or  that  the 
Poles  reverence  and  admire  the  Prussians?  They  hate 
them  hard,  and  would  expel  them  if  they  could,  not 
without  kickings  ;  but  as  they  cannot  they  trade  with 
them,  and  marry  with  them,  and  dine  with  them,  pending 
the  day  when  the  tables  shall  be  turned.  If  experience 
teaches  anything,  it  is  that  there  is  not  in  average 
mankind  the  power  to  resist  the  atmospheric  pressure 
of  laws  severe  but  just,  and  justly  administered,  unless 
those  who  obey  them  are  suffering  for  the  sake  of  a  creed, 
or  are  liable  to  insult,  or  are  tortured  with  the  thought 
that  but  for  the  conquerors’  confiscations  they  would  be 
well-off  folk.  Expulsion,  confiscation,  burnings,  unjust 
judgments,  religious  insults,  these  are  the  things  that 
linger  in  men’s  minds  for  generations,  not  the  deaths, 
which  must  have  happened  in  any  case,  perhaps  in  more 
painful  ways.  The  Irish  Celts  still  remember  the  transfer 
of  property  that  followed  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and 
still  curse  the  memory  of  the  house  of  Orange.  It  was 
William  who  sanctioned  the  massacre  of  Glencoe;  but  if 
Queen  Wilhelmina  stood  in  the  Pass  which  witnessed 
that  atrocious  scene,  is  there  a  Highlander  alive  who 
would  cast  a  stone  at  her  ?  Capital  punishment  for 
brigandage,  not  devastation,  is,  we  feel  convinced,  the 
panacea  for  the  Transvaal,  capital  punishment  with  a 
right  of  commutation  when  the  crime  becomes  un¬ 
important. 

.  THE  RE-ELECTION  OF  MINISTERS. 

*■ 

N  his  speech  at  Preston  on  Monday  night  Mr.  Hanbury 
aired  a  grievance  which  he  shares  with  most  membeis 
of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  which,  we  think,  is  not 
without  its  significance  for  the  constituents  themselves. 
He  deplored  the  antiquated  law  which  compelled  a  newly 
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appointed  Minister  to  seek  re-election.  He  had  always 
been  opposed  to  shams,  he  said,  and  he  would  not  be 
sorry  to  see  this  one  done  away  with.  We  have  always 
disliked  any  tinkering  of  the  framework  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  unless  some  serious  purpose  is  to  be  served.  Small 
changes,  even  when  they  reform  some  trivial  abuse,  are 
not  desirable,  and  the  spirit  which  engenders  them  is 
often  a  false  one.  But  an  abuse,  trivial  enough  in  all 
conscience,  may  be  so  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  vexatious  in  itself  that  we  may  press  for 
a  remedy  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge 
of  impatience  and  abstract  idealism.  The  statute-book 
contains,  or  has  contained,  many  curious  provisions,  but 
most  of  them  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  regard 
in  practice  were  quietly  neglected  for  years  before  they 
were  formally  repealed.  For  example,  an  Act  of  1372  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  lawyer  might  sit  as  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  though  its  provisions  bad  been  disregarded  for 
centuries,  the  formal  repeal  did  not  come  till  1871.  But 
for  some  reason  the  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  Anne  pro- 
riding  that  everv  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
accepted  office  under  the  Crown  should  be  compelled  to 
Vacate  his  seat  and  seek  re-eleetion,  still  imposes  its 
uu welcome  duties  upon  each  new  Cabinet  Minister.  It 
is  not  a  conspicuous  monument  of  legislative  wisdom.  It 
is  the  compromise  arrived  at  after  repeated  attempts  to 
sever  the  Executive  wholly  from  the  Legislature.  A  clause 
in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  never  came  into  effect, 
would  have  excluded  all  office-holders  finally  from  the 
Lower  House.  Subsequent.  Place  Bills  on  the  same  lines 
were  rejected  or  vetoed,  and  then  the  present  compromise 
was  accepted,  which  sends  all  the  more  prominent 
Ministers  post-haste  to  the  country  to  get  a  perfectly 
unnecessary  vote  of  confidence.  At  the  time  of  its  inrep- 
tion  it  had  a  possible  value  as  a  safeguard  It  kept  the 
more  notorious  placemen — the  gentlemen  who  drew  large 
salaries  for  work  which  they  did  not  do — out  of  the 
House,  it  provided  some  check  upon  the  Royal  authority, 
and  it  may  have  helped  to  impress  upoD  the  irresponsible 
Mmister  the  fact  that  he  was  in  some  sense  a  popular 
choice.  But  nowadays  these  lessons  have  been  so  well 
learned  that  they  are  all  but  meaningless  from  their 
familiarity  We  no  longer  fight  against  a  Bedchamber 
influence  ,  jobbery  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  most  of 
the  richest  jobs  out  of  existence;  and  the  daily  Press  does 
not  suffer  the  Minister  to  forget  the  country  which 
appointed  him.  The  Lower  House,  great  as  its  faults 
are,  is  robustlv  independent  and  aggressively  critical. 
The  former  times  have  passed  utterly  away,  and  we  are 
left  with  this  one  wearisome  and  needless  relic. 

The  existence  of  the  law  is  indeed  a  centre  of  paradoxes. 
The  most  important  offices,  whose  holders  are  peculiarly 
in  the  public  eye  and  exposed  to  the  breath  of  popular 
criticism,  must  bow  to  it,  but  the  minor  offices,  the  link 
between  the  permanent  officials  and  the  Parliamentary 
head*  of  Departments,  escape  scot-free.  As  Mr.  Hanbury 
pointed  out,  when  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
he  had  not  to  journey  to  his  constituents  at  Preston  ; 
and  why  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  regarded 
with  more  suspicion  than  a  Treasury  Secretaryship 
does  not  appear.  It  is  no  check  on  salaries,  and  indeed 
the  salaries  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  as  compared  with 
those  of  successful  men  in  other  professions,  are  so 
moderate  that  safeguards  are  superfluous.  It  is,  in  fact, 
founded  upon  a  series  of  legal  fictions,  none  of  which  can 
be  construed  into  a  serious  meaning.  One  is  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  suspicious  of  Ministers  and  chary 
of  allowing  them  to  enter  its  gates,  when  the  perennial 
cry  is  that  every  Minister  if  possible  should  sit  in  the 
Lower  House  to  answer  for  the  misdeeds  of  his  Depart¬ 
ment.  Another  is  that  the  constituencies  do  not  like  to  be 
represented  by  Ministers,  which  is  a  doctrine  no  con¬ 
stituency  in  the  British  Islands  would  subscribe  to,  though 
it  may  have  a  grudge  against  a  particular  specimen. 
Another  is  that  a  man’s  tenets  change  in  some  vital  way, 
when  from  being  a  mere  supporter  of  a  Government  he 
becomes  a  member,  and  that,  therefore,  a  second  act  of 
approval  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  his  constituents. 
Office  may  indeed  work  a  change  in  views,  but  not 
assuredly  the  mere  acceptance  of  office  without  its  expe¬ 
rience.  The  custom  is  simply  an  idle  formality  when 
there  is  no  opposition,  and  an  expensive  nuisance  when 
the  seat  is  contested ;  and  the  sweeping  away  of  the 


anachronism  would  be  a  useful  act  of  administrative 
reform. 

The  arguments  agamst  the  continuance  of  the  custom 
are  numerous,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  parade  them 
against  so  trifling  a  business  ;  but  a  few  will  suffice  to 
show  its  discomfort.  It  may  operate,  as  Mr.  Hanbury 
pointed  out,  to  limit  the  choice  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
When  a  Government  is  returned  with  a  narrow  majority 
and  every  vote  is  of  value,  the  Prime  Minister  might 
seriously  hesitate  to  give  office  to  a  man  whose  seat  was 
unsafe,  assuming  that  a  substitute  of  nearly  equal  ability 
could  be  procured.  For  though  another  seat  might  be 
found  for  the  rejected  Minister,  there  would  always 
be  a  seat  lost  to  his  party.  Since  it  is  our  duty, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  has  told  us,  to  procure  talent  from 
every  possible  source,  it  seems  illogical  thus  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  choice.  Let  it  be  granted  that  a  sense  of 
chivalry  frequently  keeps  an  Opposition  from  contesting 
a  seat  which  may  have  been  gallantly  won  a  few  months 
before  ;  yet  this  does  not  always  happen,  and  in  con¬ 
stituencies  where  party  feeling  runs  high  it  will  rarely 
happen.  Since  the  election  the  other  party  may  have 
learned  a  lesson  and  profited  by  a  recognition  of  mistaken 
tactics,  while  at  the  gt  ne  time  there  comes  to  the  winning 
suie  the  inevitable  inertia  after  a  hardly-won  success. 
The  consequHuce  may  easily  be  that  the  by-election  is 
not  fought  upon  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  General 
Election,  hut  upon  purely  local  and  accidental  matters, — • 
the  kudos  of  the  Minister-elect,  on  the  one  side  ;  the  slack¬ 
ness  of  his  supporters,  the  improved  position  of  the 
Opposition,  and  the  slight  popular  reaction,  on  the  oth^r. 
Such  cases  must  constantly  occur  ;  the  Opposition  may 
occasionally  win  ;  and  who  shall  say  that  the  accidental 
victory  represents  the  real  verdict  of  the  constituency 
upon  the  general  political  question?  In  1892  Mr.  Morley, 
after  his  appointment  to  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  had  to 
fight  a  difficult  by-election  at  Newcastle.  Such  con¬ 
tests  can  be  productive  of  little  good  Suppose  that  the 
Mmister-el^ct  is  defeated.  He  finds,  of  course,  another  seat, 
but  he  enters  upon  office  with  a  feeling  of  failure.  He  realises 
that  be  has  lost  a  seat  to  his  party,  he  has  lost  the  verve  and 
freshness  which  his  earlier  victorv  gave  him,  and  he  cannot 
resist  the  feeling  that  he  has  already  forfeited  to  some 
extent  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Or  let  us  suppose 
that  he  is  successful.  Here,  also,  there  are  disadvantages. 
In  the  contest  he  has  been  compelled  to  give  his  opinions 
on  certain  questions  connected  with  his  future  office,  give 
them  with  the  air  and  authority,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  the  equipment,  of  the  specialist.  He  has  already 
in  his  first  stage  given  certain  crude  pledges  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  will  engross  his  attention  for  the  next  few 
years  ;  and  when  he  feels  compelled  to  depart  from  such 
a  rough-and-ready  policy,  these  rash  pledges  will  be 
brought  up  in  judgment  against  him.  The  inevitable 
result  of  success  or  failure  will  be  to  handicap  the 
Minister  at  the  outset.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
unopposed,  the  whole  affair  becomes  a  mere  fiasco,  and 
the  wasted  time  will  be  scarcely  atoned  for  by  the 
reiterated  expression  of  his  constituents’  confidence. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  democracy  in 
which  we  live  this  system  of  re-election  is  inconsistent 
with  the  first  principles  of  politics.  It  may  have  served 
a  useful  purpose  in  its  time  by  guarding  against  preroga¬ 
tive  and  corruption,  but  nowadays  it  is  inconvenient  and 
absurd.  When  a  Minister  is  appointed,  the  people  have 
already  signed  and  countersigned  his  credentials.  If  he 
is  a  Member  of  the  Lower  House  they  have  elected  him, 
and  so  given  him  his  representative  authority.  But  they 
have  also  indirectly  put  the  Prime  Minister  in  power  by 
returning  a  majority  of  one  party,  and  so  appointed  the 
man  who  gives  their  representative  office.  What  further 
ratification  is  necessary  ?  Let  us  by  all  means  have  safe¬ 
guards  against  caprice  and  frequent  appeals  to  the  popular 
tribunal,  but  let  such  appeals  be  sane  and  intelligible, 
and  not  a  remnant  of  an  obsolete  political  tradition. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

ESIDES  several  other  claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
intelligent  student,  the  British  Empire  deserves 
consideration  as  a  vast  democratic  laboratory.  In  the 
different  countries,  small  and  great,  which  go  to  make  it 
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up  there  are  in  progress  experiments  in  the  practice  of 
self-government  of  the  most  diverse  character.  Here  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  example,  we  have  in  existence  three, 
or  even  four,  quite  distinct  educational  systems,  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  also  the  greatest  variety 
of  interpretation  by  local  authorities  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  iu  the  sphere  of  what  is  called  “  municipal  trading.” 
In  the  Australasian  Colonies  experiments  of  kinds  for  which 
public  opinion  at  home  is  still  unripe  are  on  foot,  being  tried 
in  relation  both  to  education  and  to  compulsory  arbitration 
in  labour  disputes.  But  quite  as  remarkable  as  any 
development  in  self-government  within  or  without  the 
Queen’s  dominions,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  our  recollection 
serves  us,  destitute  of  any  approximate  historical  prece¬ 
dent,  is  what  is  shortly,  but  very  inadequately,  styled  the 
“Railway  Contract”  in  Newfoundland,  as  it  was  carried 
through  by  the  late  Legislature  of  the  Colony,  and  as  it 
mav  be  affected  by  the  General  Election  held  there  early 
in  the  past  month.  On  this  topic  an  a.ble  correspondent, 
signing  himself  “  Colonial  Born,”  sends  us  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  communication.  We  are  unable  to  publish  it,  partly 
on  account  of  its  length  and  partly  by  reason  of  an  ex¬ 
pression  or  two  wbich,  in  view  of  the  recent  painful 
experience  of  a  daily  contemporary,  strike  us  as  capable 
of  penal  interpretation  by  a  jury  temporarily  wielding, 
and  enjoying,  the  functions  of  Press  Censor.  We  readily, 
however,  endeavour  to  meet  our  correspondent’s  wish  that 
the  Newfoundland  situation  should  be  brought  fairly 
before  the  public  at  home,  and  to  that  end  shall  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  his  letter  as  well  as  of  other  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

In  November,  1897,  a  General  Election  in  Newfound¬ 
land  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  large  majority  of  so-called 
Tory  Members  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
Party  names  have  very  little  meaning  in  “our  oldest 
Colony,”  and  we  are  unable  to  say  what,  if  any,  positive 
programme  was  put  forward  by  Sir  James  Winter  and 
Mr.  Morine,  the  principal  leaders  of  the  then  successful 
party.  But  there  was  one  expectation  which  undoubtedly 
they  did  not  raise,  and  that  was  that,  if  placed  in  power 
by  the  electors,  they  would  enter  into  any  fresh  or 
extended  arrangements  with  Mr.  R.  G.  Reid,  a  Canadian 
capitalist,  with  whom  the  previous  Government  in  1893  had 
made  a  contract,  under  which  he  undertook  to  “  operate” 
a  large  portion  of  the  railways  of  the  Colony  up  to  the 
year  1903,  in  return  for  very  extensive  permanent  grants  of 
lands  along  the  lines  of  those  railways.  It  is  freely 
alleged  by  members  of  the  Liberal  party  that  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  these  land  concessions  played  an  important  part  in 
the  campaign  by  which  their  opponents  secured  power  in 

1897,  and  though  this  allegation  is  disputed  by  the  Tory 
leaders,  the  latter  have  never  pretended  that  any  further 
development  of  the  policy  in  question  was  foreshadowed 
by  them.  Nor  was  anything  of  the  kind  indicated  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  with  which  the  first  Session  of 
the  new  legislature  was  opened.  That  Session,  however, 
was  only  a  very  few  weeks  old  wBn  the  Premier, 
Sir  James  Winter,  introduced  Resolutions  on  which  to 
base  a  Bill  enacting  a  new  contract  with  Mr.  Reid,  of 
tbt  most  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  description. 
I  amounted,  in  effect,  to  the  transfer  to  Mr.  Reid  of  the 
voole  of  the  railways  of  the  Colony  in  perpetuity  ;  of  the 
telegraph  system  so  far  as  owned  by  the  Government, 
ind  the  local  sea  communications,  for  long  terms  of  years, 
with  solid  subsidies;  the  dry-dock  at  St.  John’s  ;  and  the 
pick,  as  freehold,  of  all  the  Crown  lands,  together  with 
the  minerals  under  them,  to  which  he  had  not  become 
already  entitled  under  the  contract  of  1893.  In  return, 
Mr.  Reid  was  to  pay — besides  royalties  on  any  minerals  he 
might  raise — a  net  sum  of  rather  under  900,000  dols. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  (1897)  before  this 
“  deal  ”  a  small  part  of  the  railway  alone,  that  from  St. 
John’s  to  Harbor  Grace,  had  been  bought  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  Government  for  nearly  1,500,000  dols.,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  that  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland  in 

1898,  Sir  Herbert  Murray,  who  had  only  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  his  Ministers  on  the  day 
before  that  on  which  the  Premier  introduced  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  already  mentioned,  protested  that  the  price  proposed 
to  be  taken  for  the  railway  was  far  too  low.  Indeed,  on 
that  and  other  grounds  the  Governor  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  contract,  and  would  probably  have  been  glad  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  could  have  seen  his  way  to  authorise  him  to 


reserve  the  Act  giving  force  to  tile  “deal”  for  her 
Majesty’s  pleasure.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  took  a 
perfectly  clear  line  from  the  outset.  On  its  merits 
he  was  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  Reid  con¬ 
tract,  of  which  he  wrote  that  “  such  an  abdication  by 
a  Government  of  some  of  its  most  important  functions  is 
without  parallel.”  But  he  held  that  the  transaction, 
extraordinary  as  it  was,  fell  entirely  within  the  powers 
of  local  self-government  enjoyed  by  Newfoundland,  and 
that  any  Imperial  action  in  arrest  or  nullification  of  it 
would  be  an  unjustifiable  breach  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Colony.  Holding  this  view,  he  steadily  refused  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  the  shape  of 
a  bombardment  of  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  Colony, 
which  lasted  for  several  months  after  the  contract  and 
the  Bill  authorising  it  had  been  signed  by  the  Governor, 
entreating  that  the  latter  might  be  disallowed.  The 
strongest  point  in  support  of  this  entreaty  was  the  hurry 
with  which  the  Bill  was  pushed  through  the  Legislature, 
and  which,  as  it  was  plausibly  alleged,  prevented  the 
scattered  electorate  of  Newfoundland  from  being  aware 
of  the  startling  manner  in  which  the  principal  assets  of 
the  Colony  were  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  by  party 
leaders  who  had  given  no  warning  of  their  intentions. 
The  Governor  felt  so  keenly  on  this  head  that  he  urged 
that,  even  at  the  risk  of  creating  a  precedent,  the  electorate 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  for  or  against 
the  contract  before  the  Bdl  was  finally  sanctioned.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  however,  was  unshakable  in  the  opinion 
that  “  in  accepting  the  privilege  of  self-government,  the 
Colony  had  accepted  the  full  responsibilities  inseparable 
from  that  privilege,  and  that  if  the  machinery  it  had 
provided  for  the  work  of  legislation  and  administra¬ 
tion  had  proved  defective,  or  the  persons  to  whom  it 
had  entrusted  its  destinies  had  failed  to  discharge 
their  trust,  they  could  not  look  to  her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  supplement  or  remedy  those  defects, 
or  to  judge  between  them  and  their  duly  chosen  re¬ 
presentatives.” 

We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  ought  to  have  taken  a  less  rigid  view  of  his  constitu¬ 
tional  duty,  but  the  case  was  certainly  an  extreme  one. 
Considerably  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  Newfound¬ 
landers  who  voted  at  the  General  Election  of  1897  are 
said  to  have  signed  petitions  for  the  disallowance  of  t,he 
Reid  Contract  Bill.  And  feeling  in  the  Colony  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  that  measure  was  rushed  through 
the  Legislature  was  probably  exacerbated  bv  the  discovery 
that  Mr.  Morine,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  was 
more  prominent  than  even  the  Premier,  Sir  J.  Winter, 
in  pushing  it  forward,  was  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Reid’s 
retained  legal  adviser.  It  is  true  that  when  challenged  on 
the  subject,  by  the  Governor  in  October,  1898,  Mr.  Morine 
maintained  that  he  only  advised  the  great  contractor  on 
private  matters  in  which  his  interests  and  those  of  the 
Colony  could  not  clash,  that  in  that  capacity  his  position 
had  long  been  known  in  the  Courts,  and  that  other 
present  or  former  members  of  the  Executive  Council  had, 
while  occupying  that  office,  been  permitted  to  act  as 
solicitors  and  counsel  to  the  same  contractor  when  con* 
tracts  between  him  and  the  Government  were  pending. 
If  so,  it  is  a  pity,  for  unquestionably  the  two  positions 
are  incompatible,  and  Sir  H.  Murray  was  clearly  right  in 
insisting  that  Mr.  Morine  should  resign  his  office  in  the 
Government  while  retaining  his  professional  connection 
with  Mr.  Reid.  Some  months  later,  in  April,  1899,  a  new 
Governor  having  succeeded,  Mr.  Morine  re-entered  office, 
on  undertaking  not  to  act  as  Mr.  Reid’s  adviser,  but  about 
a  year  ago  he  again  resigned.  Since  then  he  has  been  active 
in  forwarding  the  contractor’s  desire  to  form,  and  transfer 
his  rights  to,  a  limited  liability  company  controlled  by  his 
sons,  and  authorised  to  raise  five  million  dollars’  worth, 
of  debentures  for  the  better  working  of  his  concessions. 
In  the  meantime,  a  split  in  the  Tory  party  had  led  to  the 
accession  to  office  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet  with  Mr.  Bond  as 
its  head,  which  strongly  opposed  any  modification  in  Mr. 
Reid’s  favour  of  the  letter  of  the  obligations  which  ho 
had  accepted,  unless  he  would  assent  to  important  altera¬ 
tions  in  favour  of  the  Colony, — such,  for  example,  as  the 
conversion  of  his  fee-simple  of  the  railways  into  a  tenancy 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  relinquishment  of  his  hold 
upon  the  telegraphs.  These  terms  were  resisted  by  the 
contractor,  and,  with  the  issue  still  unsettled,  the  elec- 
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torate  was  consulted.  The  result  has  been  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  sweeping  of  the  board  by  Mr.  Bond  and  the  Liberals, 
and  Mr.  Bond  is  now  not  only  in  office,  but  in  power,  with 
apparently  something  like  a  free  hand  for  the  treatment 
of  the  Reid  monopolies.  In  giving  this  very  decisive  vote, 
the  electors  of  Newfoundland,  as  it  seems  to  us,  have  acted 
in  a  way  which  redounds  distinctly  to  their  credit.  A 
poor  people,  they  were  urged  by  Mr.  Morine,  on  Mr. 
Reid's  behalf,  to  relax  the  contract  in  his  favour,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  give  large  employment.  But  they  re¬ 
sented  the  efforts  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  made  to  fill 
the  popular  House  of  the  Legislature  with  personal  hench¬ 
men  of  Mr.  Reid’s,  and  preferred  the  independence  of 
their  Parliament  to  the  bait  of  larger  work  and  wages  for 
themselves.  They  have  acted  rightly,  but  the  Ministry 
which  thev  have  installed  in  almost  unchecked  authority 
has  a  difficult  task  before  it.  To  drive  Mr.  Reid,  who 
appears  to  have  carried  out  his  contract  honourably,  into 
throwing  it  up,  would  probably  be  a  dangerous  course. 
For  it  seems  very  doubtful — such,  at  least,  was  the  most 
remarkable  contention  in  the  Winter-Morine  Ministry’s 
vindication  of  their  “  deal  ” — whether  the  Colony  is  able  to 
conduct  a  large  railway  system  with  economy,  purity,  and 
efficiency  as  a  Department  of  Government.  Capital,  also,  is 
clearly  needed  for  the  development  of  the  great  resources  of 
the  Colony,  and  any  harsh  treatment  of  Mr.  Reid  might 
frighten  other  capital  away.  In  a  word,  the  mischief 
done  by  the  contracts  of  1893  and  1898  cannot  be  undone 
in  a  hurry,  or  by  violent  action.  Compromise  of  some 
kind  there  will  have  to  be,  but,  happily,  the  popular 
temper  evinced  at  the  recent  elections  secures  that  the 
present  Government  is  in  a  position  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Reid  in  a  spirit  of  firmness  and  dignity. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  LIBEL  ACTIONS. 

THE  case  of  “  Farquhar  v.  Lloyd”  has  naturally  excited 
much  alarm  in  newspaper  offices.  The  editor  of 
the  Daily  Chronicle  probably  thought  that  the  comment 
of  his  too  humorous  contributor  on  the  result  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  which  Messrs.  Farquhar  had  vainly  sought  to 
recover  the  prise  of  certain  tinned  provisions  supplied  by 
them  was  fully  justified  by  the  report.  But  Messrs. 
Farquhar  thought  otherwise,  and  a  jury  have  taken  their 
view  rather  than  that  of  the  editor,  and  have  added  an 
unpleasantly  sharp  point  to  their  preference  by  giving 
very  heavy  damages.  It  is  not  quite  clear  in  what  part 
of  this  unexpectedly  expensive  paragraph  the  sting  lay, 
but  presumably  it  was  in  the  implication  that  the  use  of 
any  portion  of  Messrs.  Farquhar’s  stock  must  be  injurious 
to  health.  To  say  this  was  to  go  beyond  anything  that 
the  report  of  the  case  justified.  It  was  shown  that 
certain  tins  were  unfit  for  use,  but  this  was  all.  Indeed, 
it  was  part  of  Messrs.  Farquhar’s  case  that  a  very  small 
proportion — one-third  per  cent,  is  what  they  themselves 
put  it  at — is  returned  as  unsound.  But  the  writer  in 
the  Daily  Chronicle  was  above  such  nice  distinctions.  In 
his  opinion  tinned  provisions  must  be  wholesome  all  in 
all,  or  not  at  all.  If  one-third  per  cent,  is  bad,  the  whole 
must  be  bad  ;  and  happy  in  this  conviction,  he  gave  the 
rein  to  his  fancy  and  landed  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle  in,  as  the  result  proved,  a  very  costly  action. 

Undoubtedly  it  seems  hard  that  a  very  slight  piece  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  an  editor — the  omission  to 
satisfy  himself  that  a  comment  upon  a  trial  assumed 
nothing  that  was  not  unmistakably  borne  out  by  the  report 
of  it — should  make  his  proprietors  the  poorer  by  many 
hundred  pounds.  What  is  a  newspaper  to  do  if  it  may 
not  say  “  Serve  him  right”  when  some  one  loses  his  case  ? 
Criticism  is  one  of  the  two  essential  functions  of  news¬ 
papers.  To  comment  upon  the  news  they  print  comes  as 
natural  to  them  as  to  print  it.  In  the  light  of  “  Farquhar 
v .  Lloyd,”  this  instinct  will  have  to  be  kept  in  order. 
Editors  will  have  to  do  their  work  in  heavier  fetters  than 
heretofore,  and  will  be  unable  to  plead  the  absence  of 
negligence  or  malice  as  any  bar  to  an  action  for  libel. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  moral  which  the  Times  draws  from 
the  proceedings  in  "  Farquhar  v.  Lloyd,”  and  so  stated  it 
is  sufficiently  disturbing.  We  question  whether  the  Times 
has  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  extension  which  the  fact 
that  a  percentage  of  provisions  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Farquhar  were  bad  underwent  at  the  hands  of  the  writer 


in  the  Daily  Chronicle.  It  prefers  to  raise  the  larger  issue: 
— Ought  the  defendants  in  a  libel  action  to  be  held  any 
more  responsible  for  such  harm  as  they  have  done  than 
the  driver  of  a  cart  which  runs  into  another  vehicle  ? 
What  the  several  responsibilities  at  present  amount  to 
was  stated  the  next  day  by  Sir  Herbert  Stephen. 
“  People  who  drive  carts  in  the  street  are  bound  to  take 
reasonable  care  how  they  do  it,  but  if  they  do  take  reason¬ 
able  care  they  are  not  bound  to  insure  other  people 
against  accidents.  Newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
mulcted  in  costs  and  damages  if  they  injure  others  by 
falling  short  of  a  degree  of  caution  and  prevision  which 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  they  should  exercise.”  Is  it 
right  that  this  distinction  should  exist,  and  that  news¬ 
papers  should  be  treated  as  though  they  were  in  a  sense 
hostes  humani  generis  ? 

Sir  Herbert  Stephen  draws  a  very  ingenious  distinction 
between  the  two  cases.  The  owner  of  a  cart,  he  argues, 
“  not  merely  did  not  intend  to  hurt  ”  the  person  driven 
over,  “  he  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  relation  with 
him  whatever.”  He  would,  had  he  been  given  the  choice, 
have  preferred  that  the  victim  had  never  crossed  the 
road  at  that  particular  point  and  that  particular  moment. 
The  newspaper,  on  the  other  hand,  does  intend  to  deal 
with  the  person  libelled.  It  does  not,  indeed,  intend  to 
libel  him,  but  it  intends  to  make  use  of  him.  That  use 
may  be  the  rendering  of  a  service  to  the  public,  or  it  may 
only  be  the  provision  of  a  paragraph  at  a  time  when 
incidents  are  few  and  “  copy  ”  hard  to  come  by.  But 
whatever  the  contemplated  use  may  be,  the  newspaper 
deliberately  puts  the  person  libelled  to  that  use, 
and  on  this  ground  Sir  Herbert  Sfepben  argues  that 
the  principle  of  the  verdict  in  “Farquhar  v.  Lloyd”  is 
sound.  It  rests,  in  fact,  on  a  basis  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  Workman’s  Compensation  Act.  Why  is  an 
employer  saddled  with  a  liability  in  regard  to  his 
workmen  from  which  he  is  free  as  regards  the  general 
public  ?  Because  he  employs  his  workmen  for  his  own 
profit.  And  so  in  another  sense  a  newspaper  uses  for  its 
own  profit  the  persons  on  whose  acts  it  comments.  The 
Daily  Chronicle  was  not  obliged  to  comment  on  the  quality  of 
Messrs.  Farquhar’s  goods.  It  did  soof  its  own  free  will, — not 
intending,  we  may  be  sure,  to  exceed  the  permitted  limits 
of  fair  comment,  but  still  exceeding  them,  as  the  jury 
thought,  in  fact.  There  was  no  malice,  and  as  the  editor 
no  doubt  thought,  there  had  been  reasonable  caution. 
Probably,  when  he  read  the  paragraph  in  proof,  he  looked 
up  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  County  Court  and 
satisfied  himself  that  the  comment  was  in  what  looked 
like  substantial  agreement  with  the  decision  of  the  Judge. 
That  is  to  say,  he  used  as  much  care  as  would  have  held 
the  owner  of  a  cart  harmless,  but  is  not  sufficient,  the  law 
being  what  it  is,  to  hold  the  owner  of  a  newspaper 
harmless. 

Hard  cases,  we  know,  make  bad  law,  and  severe  as  the 
verdict  in  “Farquhar  v.  Lloyd”  unquestionably  is — unduly 
severe,  probably,  so  far  as  the  damages  go — it  seems  to 
us  to  be  precisely  one  of  these  hard  cases.  We  greatly  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  for  the  public  benefit  that  the  law  should 
be  altered.  It  occasionally  has  highly  inconvenient  con¬ 
sequences  to  newspaper  proprietors,  but  it  does  guard  them 
against  a  temptation  to  which  in  the  absence  of  a  very  strict 
libel  law  newspapers  would  inevitably  be  exposed.  In 
England  we  know  so  little  of  attacks  upon  private  character 
that  we  are  tempted  to  forget  what  a  rich  field  they  would 
afford  to  journalistic  enterprise  of  a  certain  kind.  If 
there  is  one  change  more  obvious  than  another  in  the 
public  taste  as  regards  newspapers,  it  is  the  growing 
desire  to  read  gossip.  The  journals  that  boast  of  getting 
the  largest  number  of  readers  take  care  to  give  those 
readers  a  daily  column  “  about  people.”  What  Lady  So- 
and-So  wore,  and  at  what  point  in  Bond  Street  Mr.  This 
was  seen  in  animated  conversation  with  Mr.  That,  and 
how  long  it  was  before  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Somebody* 
else,  are  facts  of  which  it  is  supposed  that  every  oue 
must  feel  eager  to  be  informed.  As  it  is  impossible 
that  any  one  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  be  a  newpaper 
editor  can  want  this  sort  of  matter  for  his  own  pleasure 
or  edification,  it  must  be  provided  for  the  gratification  of 
his  readers.  But  if  they  are  pleased  with  details  of  this 
innocent,  if  idiotic,  kind,  how  much  keener  would  be  the 
gratification  given  by  an  interesting  scandal  ?  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  any  number  of  such 
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things.  A  fair  amount  of  them  are  always  in  circulation, 
and  if  at  any  moment  the  supply  ran  short,  what  could  be 
easier  than  to  make  up  the  tale  by  a  little  judicious  inven¬ 
tion  ?  With  the  present  rivalry  among  newspapers,  if  one 
of  them  began  on  these  lines,  some  of  the  others  would 
be  sure  to  follow,  until  in  the  end  the  object  of  a  large 
number  of  journals  would  be  to  outdo  all  others  in  the 
raciness  and  variety  of  the  personal  intelligence  supplied 
to  their  readers. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  prefer  the  law  as  it  is, 
notwithstanding  the  hardship  which  it  occasionally  in¬ 
flicts  upon  newspapers.  Almost  any  one  of  them — to 
quote  Sir  Herbert  Stephen  again — “  can  render  almost 
any  man’s  life  intolerable,”  and  can  do  this  with  the  best 
possible  results  to  its  circulation  and  income.  As  things 
are,  private  life  is  regarded  as  practically  outside  hostile 
criticism.  Public  men,  in  their  public  capacities,  may  be 
the  theme  of  innumerable  homilies,  but  private  persons  go 
free.  The  value  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  inestimable  ; 
and  if,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  it  can  be  traced  to 
our  present  Libel  Law,  it  is  well  that  this  law  should  be 
maintained.  We  see  the  consequences  of  a  different 
system  in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  not  in  love 
with  the  spectacle. 


"  GOING  FANTEE.” 

THE  civilising  of  the  dark  races,  of  which  work  so  much 
now  falls  to  the  lot  of  Englishmen,  would  be  an  easier 
as  well  as  more  satisfactory  task  if  it  were  certain  that  they 
would  always  stay  civilised ;  but  that  is  not  a  certainty  at  all. 
We  do  not  know,  that  is,  whether  the  moment  independence 
were  attained,  and  the  severe  pressure  of  white  dominion 
withdrawn,  there  would  not  be  a  rapid  reversion  to  lower 
ideals,  or  even  to  utter  savagery.  The  late  Duke  of  Argyll 
always  maintained  in  his  thoughtful  speculations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  the  tendency  in  some  races  towards  retrogression 
was  as  strong  as  the  tendency  towards  progress,  and  was 
inclined  to  believe,  though  he  could  not  scientifically  prove, 
that  certain  tribes  of  savages  were  men  who  had  survived  as 
the  detritus  or  ruined  fragments  of  higher  civilisations.  The 
evidence  as  to  the  permanent  results  of  white  control  is  still 
most  imperfect,  because  the  white  and  dark  races  have  been  in 
close  contact  for  such  very  limited  periods,  but  the  little  there 
is  tends  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  optimistic  view. 
The  withdrawal  of  white  ascendency  in  Spanish  America 
has  not  been  a  complete  success,  the  natives  as  a  body,  and 
with  remarkable  individual  exceptions,  having  betrayed  a  dis¬ 
tinct  tendency  to  sink  back  to  their  ancient  level,  though  the 
revolting  cruelties  of  Aztec  Mexico  have  not  been  revived. 
The  keenest  observers  in  India  doubt  whether,  if  we  withdrew, 
there  would  in  fifty  years  be  any  trace  left  of  our  century  of 
dominion  either  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people  or  their  ways  of 
life.  The  missionaries  say  that  “the  time  for  independent 
native  pastors  has  hardly  yet  arrived,”  The  conviction  of  the 
people  themselves  resembles  that  of  the  keen  observers,  they 
regarding  our  reign  as  a  passing  cloud  permitted  for  a 
moment  to  obscure  the  clear  sky  of  Hindooism.  We  rather 
distrust  comments  upon  negro  mental  status,  because  the 
imitative  habit  of  the  negroes — which  may,  like  the  imitative 
ways  of  our  own  lower  classes,  be  a  method  of  stretching 
towards  the  light — and  their  abnormal  vanity  excite  in  the 
white  man  an  irritation  and  scorn  which  disturb  the  equa¬ 
nimity  of  his  judgment.  Still,  the  accounts  of  the  emanci¬ 
pated  slaves  in  the  Southern  States — allowing,  we  repeat,  for 
remarkable  exceptions  —  point  to  retrogression  at  least  as 
clearly  as  to  advance,  especially  in  the  general  ideal  of  morality. 
About  Hayti,  the  only  negro  State  which  was  once  ruled 
by  white  men,  the  observations  of  travellers  are  uniformly  un¬ 
favourable,  and  this  at  considerable  intervals  of  years.  We 
confess  we  remain  unconvinced  by  the  stories  of  cannibalism, 
except  possibly  as  prevailing  for  a  moment  after  great 
droughts  or  other  disasters  affecting  food ;  but  the  Haytian 
certainly  tolerates  Yaudooism,  a  foul  variety  of  serpent 
worship  brought  no  doubt  from  Africa,  and  exhibits  to  a 
full  degree  his  ancient  callous  cruelty.  The  worst  Roman 
Emperor  would  hardly  have  been  capable  of  the  conduct 
related  by  Mr.  Prichard  in  “  Where  Black  Rules  White : 
Hayti  ”  (A.  Constable  and  Co,,  12s.)  of  the  able  tyrant,  the 
Emperor  ”  Christophe 


“  There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  to  appeal  to  in  this  man’s 
nature.  Bravery,  humility,  all  alike  failed  to  touch  him.  He 
had  no  bowels  of  mercy.  He  was  one  day  on  the  battlements 
with  a  youth,  who,  perhaps  presuming  on  past  favours,  in  some 
manner  displeased  him.  The  drop  from  those  sheer  walls  is 
2,000  ft.  to  the  plain  below.  *  You  are,  of  course,  about  to  die/ 
said  Christophe,  *  but  I  will  be  kind  to  yon.  You  shall  have  a 
choice  of  deaths.  Either  you  throw  yourself  over  here  or  the 
soldiers  shall  shoot  you.’  The  young  man  chose  to  fling  himself 
into  space.  But  by  a  miracle  be  fell  amongst  some  trees  or 
bushes  on  the  cliff-side,  and  so  escaped  with  a  broken  arm.  He 
gathered  himself  up  somehow,  and  presented  himself  again  before 
the  Emperor.  *  Your  bidding  has  been  done,  sire/  he  said.  *  Yes, 
it  has/  remarked  Christophe,  *  and  I  am  very  much  interested  to 
find  that  you  survive.  Oblige  me  by  trying  if  you  can  do  it 
again !  ’  ” 

There  is,  too,  the  curious  evidence,  known,  we  believe  to 
every  experienced  white  man  in  Africa,  and,  if  we  recollect 
aright,  in  Australia  also,  of  the  tendency  of  individuals 
who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  civilisation  to  “  go 
Fantee,”  that  is,  to  revert  to  the  savagery  of  one  of  the  most 
savage  tribes,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  was  supposed  in  London  to 
have  exaggerated  the  truth  to  absurdity  in  his  story  of  the 
Rev.  John  Crowdy,  but  Lady  Broome  in  this  month’s  Cornhill 
relates  a  story  of  a  Zulu  girl  which  is  nearly  as  sugges¬ 
tive.  The  authentication  in  this  case  is  perfect,  for  the  girl 
lived  in  Lady  Broome’s  own  house,  and  her  mistress  would,  it 
is  obvious,  have  willingly  recorded  a  very  different  story 

“  I  think,  however,  quite  the  most  curious  instance  of  the  thin¬ 
ness  of  surface  civilisation  among  these  people  came  to  me  in  the 
case  of  a  young  Zulu  girl  who  had  been  early  left  an  orphan  and 
had  been  carefully  trained  in  a  clergyman’s  family.  She  was 
about  sixteen  years  old  when  she  came  as  my  nursemaid,  and  was 
very  plump  and  comely,  with  a  beaming  countenance,  and  the 
sweetest  voice  and  prettiest  manners  possible.  She  had  a  great 
love  of  music,  and  performed  harmoniously  enough  on  an  accor¬ 
dion  as  well  as  on  several  queer  little  pipes  and  reeds.  She  could 
speak,  read,  and  write  Dutch  perfectly,  as  well  as  Zulu,  and  was 
nearly  as  proficient  in  English.  She  carried  a  little  Bible  always 
in  her  pocket,  and  often  tried  my  gravity  by  dropping  on  on  a 
knee  by  my  side  whenever  she  caught  me  sitting  down  and  alone, 
and  beginning  to  read  aloud  from  it.  It  was  quite  a  new  posses¬ 
sion,  and  she  had  not  got  beyond  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis, 
and  delighted  in  the  story  of  '  Dam  and  Eva/  as  she  called  our 
first  parents.  She  proved  an  excellent  nurse  and  thoroughly 
trustworthy;  the  children  were  devoted  to  her,  especially  the 
baby,  who  learned  to  speak  Zulu  before  English,  and  to  throw  a 
reed  assegai  as  soon  as  he  could  stand  firmly  on  his  little  fat 
legs.  I  brought  her  to  England  after  she  had  been  about  a  year 
with  me,  and  she  adapted  herself  marvellously  and  unhesitatingly 
to  the  conditions  of  a  civilisation  far  beyond  what  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  .....  A  friend  of  mine  chanced  to  be  returning  to 
Natal,  and  proposed  that  I  should  spare  my  Zulu  nurse  to  her. 
Her  husband’s  magistracy  being  close  to  where  Maria’s  tribe 
dwelt,  it  seemed  a  good  opportunity  for  '  Malia  ’  to  return  to  her 
own  country ;  so  of  course  I  let  her  go,  begging  my  friend  to  tell 
me  how  the  girl  got  on.  The  parting  from  the  little  boys  was  a 
heart-breaking  scene,  nor  was  Malia  at  all  comforted  by  the  fine 
clothes  all  my  friends  insisted  on  giving  her.  Not  even  a  huge 
Gainsborough  hat  garnished  with  giant  poppies  could  console  her 
for  leaving  her  '  little  chieftain ;  ’  but  it  was  at  all  events  some¬ 
thing  to  send  her  off  so  comfortably  provided  for,  and  with  two 
large  boxes  of  good  clothes.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  friend,  who  was  then  settled  in  her 
up-country  home,  but  her  story  of  Maria’s  doings  seemed  well- 
nigh  incredible,  though  perfectly  true.  All  had  gone  well  on  the 
voyage  and  so  long  a9  they  remained  at  Durban  and  Maritzburg » 
but  as  soon  as  the  distant  settlement  was  reached,  Maria’s  kins¬ 
men  came  around  her  and  began  to  claim  some  share  in  her  pros¬ 
perity.  Free  fights  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  in  one  of 
them  Maria,  using  the  skull  of  an  ox  as  a  weapon,  broke  her 
sister’s  leg.  Soon  after  that  she  returned  to  the  savage  life  she 
had  not  known  since  her  infancy,  and  took  to  it  with  delight.  I 
don’t  know  what  became  of  her  clothes,  but  she  had  presented 
herself  before  my  friend  clad  in  an  old  sack  and  with  necklaces  of 
wild  animals’  teeth,  and  proudly  announced  she  had  just  been 
married  ‘  with  cows’ — thus  showing  how  completely  her  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  fallen  away  from  her,  and  she  had  practically 
returned,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  the  depth  of  that  savagery 
from  which  she  had  been  taken  before  she  could  even  remember 
it.  I  soon  lost  all  trace  of  her,  but  Malia’s  story  has  always 
remained  in  my  mind  as  an  amazing  instance  of  the  strength 
raoe-instinct/* 
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The  causes  of  such  reversions,  which  indicate,  we  repeat,  a 
general  tendency  to  reversion  when  once  the  white  authority 
is  withdrawn,  are,  we  conceive,  twofold.  One  is  that  we 
underrate  the  immense  burden  in  the  way  of  self-control, 
habits,  and  obediences  which  Western  civilisation  lays  upon 
its  subjects,  a  burden  which  includes,  first,  a  strict  moral  law 
which  it  has  taken  centuries  to  drive  into  our  own  people — 
they  have  hardly  imbibed  it  fully  yet,  as  we  see  whenever  for 
any  reason  restraint  is  withdrawn — secondly,  a  political  law 
curiously  unsuited  to  any  but  white  temperaments;  and, 
thirdly,  a  ceremonial  law  involving  dress,  food,  education, 
worship,  methods  of  courtship,  subjects  of  conversation,  in 
fact,  the  whole  details  of  life  from  the  greatest  to  the  most 
minute.  The  moment  that  burden  is  felt,  the  man  who  has 
not  been  trained  for  generations  to  endure  it,  or  is  not 
whipped  into  endurance  by  opinion,  begins  to  desire  to  throw 
it  off,  and  to  be  independent  of  it ;  reverts,  in  fact,  to  savagery, 
as  being,  if  there  is  no  white  control,  less  burdensome  and 
more  agreeable.  It  was  Midhat  Pasha,  we  remember,  one  of 
the  ablest  Turks  who  ever  lived,  who  pronounced  European 
social  etiquettes  to  be  absolutely  unendurable  and  fatal  to 
any  true  enjoyment  of  social  life.  The  other  cause  is  not 
so  certain,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  exist.  We  white  men 
can  only  use  our  own  Christian  civilisation  as  our  instrument 
for  raising  the  inferior  races,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
other  civilisations  equally  Christian  might  exist  which  might 
suit  them  much  better,  but  which  they  are  not  allowed  to 
develop  freely.  The  object  of  our  training  of  the  dark 
peoples  is  always  to  produce  a  type ;  that  type  is,  from  the 
conditions,  necessarily  ours ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
there  are,  and  ought  to  be,  many  types  all  equally  acceptable 
to  the  higher  powers.  There  is  no  better  type  among  civilised 
men  than  that  of  the  English  minister  of  any  Church,  but 
no  dark  man  in  the  world,  if  left  to  himself  for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  will,  even  if  he  retains  the  faith  in  its  purity,  be  exactly 
like  that. 

And,  lastly,  we  are  all  in  an  absurd  hurry.  We  forget  that 
the  dark  men  of  the  second  generation  are  not  converts  at  all 
either  to  Christianity  or  civilisation,  but  persons  with  strong 
inherited  tendencies  born  under  a  system  botli  of  thought  and 
manners  which  is  at  variance  with  those  tendencies.  They 
are  no  more  dominated  by  their  creed  than  our  own  masses, 
and  no  more  worshippers  of  our  civilisation  than  the  white 
“  beach-combers  ”  of  the  Pacific.  It  takes  generations  to  make 
of  the  descendants  of  converts  real  Christians — that  is, 
Christians  whose  ideal  never  changes  whatever  their  con¬ 
duct  may  be — and  to  make  them  feel  the  burden  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  a  source  of  strength.  Why  should  an  “instructed” 
Zulu  be  so  much  better  than  an  instructed  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
Wend,  or  Hun,  who  remained  often  for  centuries  a  fierce  bar¬ 
barian  with  a  veneer  of  Christianity  and  civilisation  ?  The 
veneer  thickened  gradually,  but  the  underlying  nature  often 
burst  out,  and  so  it  will  be  with  the  Zulu  and  the  negro.  We 
must  be  patient  for  generations,  never  withdraw  our  influence 
while  we  can  retain  it,  and  retain  confidence  that,  though  this 
is  not  the  path  of  progress  we  should  have  followed,  it  is  the 
one  which  throughout  history  Providence  has  adopted.  You 
can  no  more  make  a  civilised  people  in  a  year  than  you  can 
make  a  tree. 


ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI  AND  SPIRITUAL  HEROISM. 
HE  publication  of  a  little  book  on  St.  Francis  by  the  Rev. 
James  Adderley  (London :  Edward  Arnold,  3s.  6d.), 
with  some  wise  words  from  M.  Sabatier  (whose  biography  of 
St.  Francis  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  our  time), 
suggests  to  us  an  aspect  of  the  wonderful  life  of  St.  Francis 
which  is  too  often  obscured  and  neglected.  Because  St.  Francis 
was  a  monk  and  the  founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  Orders  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  we  are  too  much  accustomed  to 
take  an  ecclesiastical  view  of  him.  Now  an  ecclesiastic,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  St.  Francis  never  was.  The  whole 
monkish  institution  in  Western  Europe  was  originally  secular, 
its  objects  were  largely  secular,  its  fundamental  aim  being  to 
found  a  new  social  order  when  the  old  Roman  society  had 
fallen  in  pieces.  It  was  only  after  a  long  interval  had  elapsed 
that  the  Papacy  incorporated  the  monastic  system  into  the 
Church,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  monks  had  found  the 
ecclesiastics  among  their  most  bitter  foes.  What  monkery 
has  ultimately  become  we  know :  but  in  its  incipient  stage  it 


was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  heroic  movements  that  ever 
took  possession  of  the  human  soul. 

Now  St.  Francis,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  of  wealthy 
origin  and  had  .been  exercised  in  a  splendid,  brilliant  social 
life  of  gaiety  and  luxury,  was  in  essence  a  man  of  heroic  type. 
We  are  too  apt  to  contract  our  conception  of  the  heroic 
nature  to  a  small  space.  Time  out  of  mind  it  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  military  type,  with  the  founders  of  great 
dynasties,  with  imposing  political  figures.  Ask  almost  any 
person  about  his  heroes,  and  he  will  spontaneously  call  up 
Charlemagne,  or  Caesar,  or,  if  he  is  versed  in  ancient  history, 
Miltiades  or  Ajax  ;  if  he  is  interested  in  things  of  the  mind, 
perhaps  Luther  or  some  other  representative  of  the  public 
strenuous  life.  But  a  monk,  an  ascetic  who  had  retired  from 
the  world,  who  meditated  in  silence  in  the  forest,  kept  com¬ 
pany  with  the  birds,  had  no  money,  no  visible  emblems  of 
power,  no  food  save  what  his  fellows  provided,  can  such  a  type 
be  counted  heroic  ?  To  flee  the  world,  is  it  not  to  abandon 
its  tasks,  to  ignore  its  problems,  to  refuse  to  share  its  burdens? 
And  is  that  conduct  heroic  ? 

In  a  nobly  inspired  passage  St.  John  declares  that  the 
victory  over  that  merely  secular  order  of  custom  and  routine 
called  in  the  New  Testament  “  the  world  ”  is  “  our  faith,” — • 
the  faith  of  a  few,  and  mostly  poor,  men  and  women  scattered 
over  the  Roman  Empire,  with  no  learning,  no  influence,  no 
wealth,  no  aims,  with  nothing  whatever  that  imposes  on  the 
“  average  sensual  man.”  It  was  this  same  all-powerful  faith 
which  made  a  hero  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  To  go  out  into  the 
world  from  a  life  of  luxury,  deliberately  to  strip  yourself  of 
every  earthly  possession  save  the  coarse  brown  garb  you  wear, 
to  rely  on  God’s  goodness  for  your  daily  bread,  to  take  a 
share  in  the  world’s  menial  work  after  a  career  of  delicate 
ease,  to  keep  weighty  vows  in  the  midst  of  temptation, 
to  suppress  all  inordinate  longings,  and  yet  to  do  all 
this,  not  as  though  it  were  a  heavy  burden  to  be  borne 
by  reason  of  sin,  but  to  do  it  with  a  high  grace,  a 
beautiful  cheerfulness  as  of  the  sun  coming  forth  from  his 
chamber  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  course — if 
this  is  not  the  character  of  a  hero,  then  assuredly  there  has 
been  no  heroism  on  this  planet.  Now  this  was  the  true 
character  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  So  close  was  he  to  the  very 
heart  of  Christ,  so  overpowered  by  the  mystery  of  His  death, 
that  the  story  goes  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arezzo,  he 
received  the  stigmata  of  the  Passion  in  a  moment  of  spiritual 
ecstasy.  He  might,  of  all  men  since  the  early  Christian  age, 
have  exclaimed  with  Paul,  “  I  am  crucified  with  Christ.” 

Now  we  all  profess  to  look  with  veneration  on  this  type  of 
man.  We  praise  him,  we  read  books  about  him,  we  visit  his 
earthly  haunts,  we  do  everything  save  imitate  his  heroism,  and 
tliis  because  we  do  not  clearly  recognise  it.  We  think  too 
much  of  the  monk  and  those  strange  and  miraculous  stories 
contained  in  the  “  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis.”  We  think 
too  much  of  the  ascetic,  and  wonder,  perchance,  whether  we 
could  stand  such  privations.  We  do  not  realise  that  to  St. 
Francis  there  were  no  privations,  that  there  was  never  any 
question  of  privations.  He  “  embraced  Poverty  as  a  bride,” 
he  not  only  never  felt  that  he  had  lost  anything,  he  was  so  full 
of  life,  of  the  life  that  lives  after  the  body  has  decayed,  that  a 
world  of  material  possessions  seemed  to  him  ridiculous  and 
impertinent.  The  objects  for  which  men  strive  really  appeared 
to  St.  Francis  as  absurd.  He  did  not  need  them  ;  his  spiritual 
personality,  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  dominated  by 
the  thought  of  God,  was  so  great,  so  infinite,  that  the  king¬ 
doms  of  this  world  and  all  their  glory  were  to  him  as  much 
glittering  delusions  as  the  bits  of  coloured  glass  which  amuse 
a  child  in  an  idle  hour.  The  burden  which  the  outer  world 
saw  laid  on  him  was  no  burden  at  all,  the  life  of  poverty  had 
not  a  single  care  for  him  or  for  his  comrades.  The  “  Little 
Flowers  of  St.  Francis  ”  is  steeped  in  sunny  happiness.  We 
gaze  in  the  noble  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  those  lovely  frescoes 
in  which  Italy's  purest  artist  has  depicted  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Francis,  and  the  same  blessed  happiness  pervades  them  all. 
Even  at  the  funeral  (to  our  thinking,  the  most  perfect  of  all) 
there  is,  of  course,  sadness,  but  serenity  is  the  pervading  note 
as  the  beautiful  sainted  figure  is  about  to  be  laid  in  the  tomb. 
That  group  of  friends  round  the  dead  form  is  never  lost 
to  tbe  memory  in  after  years. 

We  find,  then,  in  St.  Francis  the  great  type  of  simple 
spiritual  heroism  of  a  nature  so  united,  so  completely  at 
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peace  with  itself  that,  along  with  the  Christian  tenderness 
and  that  ineffable  quality  which  the  New  Testament  calls 
“the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  goes  something  that 
we  might  almost  name  Greek,  the  sense  of  “temperance” 
which  was  the  most  characteristic  of  all  Greek  virtues.  If 
we  could  conceive  of  one  of  Plutarch’s  men  armed,  not  with 
any  carnal  weapon,  but  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  love  which  was  manifested  in  the 
fields  of  Galilee,  and  entranced  by  that  vision  of  divine 
things  which  the  Greek  mind  at  its  best  saw  but  as 
through  a  glass  darkly, — we  should  perhaps  gain  some 
conception  of  the  true  personality  of  St.  Francis.  We 
must,  while  remembering  all  the  wonderful  work  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans  in  their  best  days,  think  of  their  founder,  not  primarily 
as  a  monk,  but  as  a  man,  a  veritable  mediaeval  embodiment  of 
the  purest  love,  but  strong  with  a  human  strength,  no  weak¬ 
ling,  no  mourner,  fresh  and  lithe  as  a  young  sapling,  rejoicing 
in  his  freedom  from  entanglements  of  those  worldly  lusts 
which  war  against  the  soul.  Say  what  we  will,  the  world, 
sunk  in  materialism  and  at  the  best  conscious  of  but  a  low 
average  of  aspiration,  will  never  rise  to  any  further  height  of 
attainment  till  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis  is  once  more  incarnate 
amongst  us.  It  is  not  by  mere  machinery  that  our  cities  are 
to  be  purged,  our  waste  places  made  glad,  and  our  social  life 
redeemed.  One  spiritual  hero  is  worth  all  the  social  machinery 
ever  created  or  all  the  committees  of  worthy  busybodies  ever 
devised.  The  world  needs  above  all  else  the  man  who  will 
conceive  of  Christianity  as  a  heroic  adventure,  who  will  be 
untrammelled,  free,  and  yet  joyous  as  a  young  Apollo.  That 
was  St.  Francis,  and  so  he  was  the  true  agent  of  redemption 
of  a  mediaeval  world,  stained  with  wrong  and  doomed  to 
corruption. 

THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  BUTTERFLIES. 

T  is  difficult  to  picture  the  silence  and  stillness  of  a  world 
in  which  there  were  no  birds,  no  hum  of  bees,  no  flight 
of  butterflies,  and  no  signs  of  the  innumerable  other  insects 
which  exceed  the  other  population  of  the  earth  by  unnumbered 
myriads  of  millions.  Rocks  and  slate  are  not  ideal  butter¬ 
fly  cases ;  and  if  the  fragile  limbs  of  the  beetle  and  grass¬ 
hopper  of  the  successive  prehistoric  worlds  had  perished 
beyond  the  power  of  identification  no  one  could  have  felt 
surprise.  But  such  has  been  the  industry  of  modern 
naturalists — to  give  the  widest  name  to  those  who  have 
devoted  their  time  to  the  search  for,  and  description  of, 
fossil  insects — that  the  remains  of  thousands  of  species  have 
been  identified,  and  the  time  of  their  appearance  upon  the 
earth  approximately  fixed.  The  latest  contribution  to  this 
elegant  branch  of  the  study  of  fossils  is  a  second  edition,  pub¬ 
lished  twenty  years  after  the  first,  of  a  series  of  twelve  papers, 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Goss,  entitled  “The  Geological  Antiquity 
of  Insects”  (Gurney  and  Jackson).  To  this  he  has  added 
the  latest  discoveries  on  the  subject,  and  the  whole  volume 
makes  a  complete  history  of  what  is  known  of  the  insects 
of  the  prehistoric  world.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  his  conclusions  is  the  antiquity,  not  only  of  the 
existing  orders  of  insects,  but  even  of  their  particular 
families  and  genera,  as  compared  with  vertebrate  animals. 
It  is  astonishing  to  find  not  only  crickets  and  beetles 
existing  at  periods  enormously  earlier  than  the  appearance 
of  birds  or  fish,  but  that  they  conformed  in  type  to  the 
particular  families  in  which  they  are  classed  to-day. 
Though  they  become  fewer  and  fewer  as  they  are  tracked 
back  up  the  river  of  time,  there  are  not  found  in  the  earliest 
fossil- bearing  rocks  any  connecting  links  or  earlier  and 
simpler  forms  of  insect  life,  or  a  clue  to  the  common  ancestor 
of  insects,  spiders,  and  shrimps,  which  naturalists  would 
dearly  like  to  discover.  There  is  a  baffling  completeness 
about  these  creatures.  When  in  the  lias  period,  for  instance, 
the  vertebrates  were  huge  saurian  reptiles  and  flying  lizards, 
and  scarcely  any  of  our  existing  classes  of  fish  had  come 
into  existence,  the  beetles,  cockroaches,  crickets,  and  white 
ants  were  there,  with  all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  existing  families  as  they  were  settled  by  Limneus. 

In  the  very  oldest  fossil-bearing  rocks  no  insects  are  found. 
The  very  oldest  fossil  is  a  kind  of  polyp,  making  reefs 
of  limestone,  when  as  yet  the  insects  had  not  appeared, 
and  it  “  flourished  ”  in  Canada.  The  first  insect  known  to  have 
existed,  a  creature  of  such  vast  antiquity  that  it  deserves  all 
the  respect  which  the  parvenu  man  can  summon  and  offer  to 


it,  was — a  cockroach.  This,  the  father  of  all  blackbeetles, 
probably  walked  the  earth  in  solitary  magnificence  when  not 
only  kitchens,  but  even  kitchen-middens  were  undreamt  of, 
possibly  millions  of  years  before  Neolithic  man  had  even  a 
back  cave  to  offer  with  the  remains  of  last  night’s  supper 
for  the  cockroach  of  the  period  to  enjoy.  His  discovery 
established  the  fact  that  in  the  Silurian  period  there 
were  insects,  though,  as  the  only  piece  of  his  remains  found 
was  a  wing,  there  has  been  room  for  dispute  as  to  the  exact 
species.  Mr.  Goss  in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
book  notes  that  what  is  probably  a  still  older  insect  has  been 
found  in  the  lower  Silurian  in  Sweden.  This  was  not  a  cock¬ 
roach,  but  apparently  something  worse.  If  the  Latin  name, 
Protocimex  Silurius,  be  literally  translated,  it  means  the 
original  Silurian  bug. 

It  was  a  fair  conjecture  that  insects  appeared  about  the 
same  time  as  land  plants  first  grew  on  the  earth.  As  almost 
all  the  species  either  feed  on  some  vegetable  substances  in 
growth  or  decay,  or  else  live  upon  other  insects,  some  such 
provision  of  food  was  necessary  for  them.  Remains  of 
such  plants  were  discovered  in  the  Silurian  rocks.  In  the 
Devonian  formations,  which  contain  the  next  oldest  set  of 
fossil  insects,  numbers  of  conifers  and  ferns  are  found. 
Yet  even  then  the  only  vertebrate  animals  seem  to  have 
been  fish.  The  insects  still  had  the  land  all  to  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  Goss  gives  some  description  of  what  these 
creatures  were  like,  based  either  on  the  remains  or  on  con¬ 
jectures  from  them. 

Of  one  of  these  Devonian  insects  the  base  of  a  wing  was 
the  only  part  preserved  in  the  rock.  From  this  it  was 
possible  to  tell  the  order  to  which  the  creature  belonged. 
It  was  one  of  the  Neuropiera, — insects  with  wings  in 
which  the  veins  run  straight  down  the  wing,  sometimes 
joined  by  cross  branches  at  right  angles.  Some  of  the 
modem  kinds  are  very  beautiful  four-winged  flies,  with 
bright  colours  on  their  wings  like  butterflies.  Others  are 
ant-lions  or  caddis-flies.  The  curve  of  the  fragment 
of  wing  also  suggested  its  probable  size  when  unbroken. 
It  was  perhaps  two  inches  long.  As  there  are  little 
homy  rings  round  the  wing  base  like  those  which  crickets 
have,  on  which  they  rub  their  legs  and  so  “  chirp,”  it  is  also 
quite  likely  that  this  insect  of  hoary  antiquity  did  the  same, 
and  enlivened  the  silence  of  Devonian  fern  groves  with  a  pre¬ 
historic  hum.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  modem  ideas  that 
in  that  age  of  fishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  insects 
should  have  been  a  kind  of  mayfly,  “  a  gigantic  species  of 
Ephemerina,  which  must  have  measured  five  inches  in 
expanse  of  wings.” 

So  far  no  buttei’fiy  had  yet  appeared  on  earth,  though  the 
Ephemerina  might  dance  over  the  still  lagoons  and  swamps- 
In  the  coal  forest  period,  and  the  age  of  trees  and  rank  vege¬ 
tation,  insects  of  many  kinds  seem  to  have  multiplied,  even 
though  the  most  beautiful  of  all  were  not  yet  launched  in  air. 
In  England  the  first  beetle  wandered  on  to  the  stage  of  life, — 
the  oldest  British  insect  fossil  known.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  ironstone  of  Coalbrookdale,  and  was  a  kind  of  weevil. 
Another  creature  found  in  the  same  ironstone  was  a  cricket. 
It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  forest  and  tree  surroundings 
of  the  time  that  white  ants  should  have  abounded  to  eat 
up  the  decayed  and  dead  wood.  Strictly  speaking,  black- 
beetles  are  not  beetles  at  all.  But  they  are  a  very  good 
imitation.  When  we  quote  from  Mr.  Goss  that  some 
hundreds  of  families  of  Palseohlattidx,  which  may  be 
translated  as  “  old  original  cockroaches,”  and  Blattidx, 
or  cockroaches  pur  sang,  pervaded  these  forests,  and  that 
the  doyen  of  all  Swiss  fossil  animals  is  one  of  these,  the 
“  state  of  the  streets  ”  in  a  coal  forest  may  be  imagined  when 
there  were  no  bird  police  to  keep  the  insects  in  order.  Thus 
the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic  world — a  very  poor  world  at  best — 
was  fairly  well  stocked  with  insects,  though  the  moths,  bees, 
and  butterflies  had  yet  to  come.  Then  came  the  sunrise  of  a 
new  time, — mammals,  any  number  of  reptiles,  possibly  some 
birds,  and  an  insect  life  more  teeming  than  any  we  now  know. 
The  “insect  limestone”  attests  these  multitudes.  Beetles, 
of  which  the  scarabs  were  a  numerous  family,  increased  vastly, 
and  the  oldest  known  dragon-fly  left  his  skeleton,  or  what 
represents  a  dragon-fly’s  skeleton,  among  some  two  thousand 
other  specimens  of  fossil  insects,  in  the  Swiss  Alp3.  It  was 
then  that  the  first  bird  and  the  first  butterfly  appeared.  The 
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til’d  was  the  famous  Archaeopteryx,  found  in  the  Solenhofen 
slate,  and  the  first  butterfly,  to  use  an  Irishism,  was  a  moth, 
a  sphinx  moth  apparently  about  the  size  of  the  Convolvulus 
sphinx  moth.  This  stone-embedded  relic  of  the  moth  that 
sucked  the  juices  of  the  plants  of  the  Mesozoic  world, 
incalculable  ages  before  the  time  even  of  the  gigantic 
mammals,  is  preserved  in  the  Teyler  Museum  at  Haarlem. 
When  the  new  era  of  the  Eocene  period  developed  modem 
forms  of  plants,  their  rapid  growth  was  accompanied  by  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  insects.  Those  which,  like 
the  moths,  had  only  made  their  first  venture  on  earth,  now 
appeared  in  greater  numbers.  Near  Aix,  in  Provence,  five 
butterflies  and  two  moths  were  found  in  some  beds  of  marl 
and  gypsum  long  celebrated  for  their  fossils,  and  with  the 
fossil  butterflies  were,  in  every  case  but  one,  fossil  remains 
of  the  plants  which  had  served  its  larva  as  food.  Ample 
references  to  a  great  number  of  authorities  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Goss’s  pages,  which  give  in 
a  condensed  and  clearly  arranged  form  the  history  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  fossil  insects,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  wide  and 
familiar  acquaintance  both  with  entomology  and  botany. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEVERITY  OR  CLEMENCY? 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  venture  to  place  before  your  readers  some  con¬ 
siderations  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  South  Africa 
which  have,  I  think,  not  usually  been  dwelt  upon  ?  Is  it  best 
to  be  “  thorough  ”  or  “  gentle  ”  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Boers?  In  other  words,  are  we  to  deal  with  them  as 
William  IH.’s  advisers  dealt  with  Ireland  after  her  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  or  ought 
we  rather,  even  at  this  late  date,  to  -  deal  with  them  as 
Bismarck  dealt  with  Bavaria  in  1866  ?  Two  axioms  from 
Machiavelli  appear  to  me  to  sum  up  the  situation,  as  it  stands 
at  present,  in  a  nutshell.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  readily  be 
conceded  that  the  Boers,  and  more  especially  their  Colonial 
allies  and  their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  exactly  fulfil 
the  definition  Machiavelli  has  given  of  “  man  ”  as  a  “  genus  ” 

“  They  are  ungrateful,  braggarts,  dissemblers,  eager  to  avoid 
danger,  greedy  for  gain,  and  so  long  as  they  can  get  anything 
cut  of  you  are  your  very  humble  servants,  and  will  offer  you 
their  blood,  goods,  lives,  and  children,  so  long  as  they  risk 
nothing  by  doing  so,  but  in  the  hour  of  danger  they  turn  restive. 
Wherefore  that  ruler  who  has  founded  his  whole  policy  on  their 
pledged  word,  and  has  no  other  resources  to  fall  back  upon, 
comes  to  grief,  for  friendship,  which  is  bought  at  a  price  and 
not  gained  by  magnanimity  and  noble  conduct,  may  be  deserved 
but  not  possessed,  especially  as  the  resources  of  the  would-be 
possessor  may  faal  him  just  in  his  hour  of  need.’' 

And,  secondly :  “  Men  are  so  constituted  that  they  much 
more  readily  forgive  their  father’s  death  than  the  loss 
of  their  inheritance.”  In  short,  the  Boer,  like  any 
other  conquered  race,  must  be  won  by  fear,  not  love; 
whilst  the  hangman’s  noose  will  he  far  sooner  forgotten  and 
forgiven  by  the  survivors  than  the  soldier’s  torch.  The 
policy  of  the  English  in  Ireland  after  1688  may  he  very  con¬ 
cisely  summed  up.  The  Catholics  at  home  were  crushed 
down  by  every  species  of  Penal  Laws,  the  worst  of  which  were 
not  enacted  until  twelve  years  after  the  surrender  of  Limerick, 
but  the  more  adventurous  spirits  amongst  the  conquered  race 
were  encouraged  to  take  service  abroad.  It  was  easier  to 
fight  them  in  France  and  Spain  than  in  Ireland.  This  policy 
succeeded  for  ninety  years,  and  only  failed  when  the  revolt  of 
the  American  Colonies,  at  a  moment  when  the  senseless 
economic  policy  of  England  had  thrown  the  Protestant 
interests  of  the  North  into  the  arms  of  the  Catholics,  gave  an 
almost  unique  opportunity  foi  a  rebel  success.  Its  failure, 
however,  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  to  have  entailed  the  rain 
of  the  English  interest  in  Ireland.  Lord  Charlemont  was 
the  true  predecessor  of  William  O’Brien.  What,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  dealing  with 
Bavaria  in  1866  ?  His  superiority,  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  over  South  Germany  and  Austria,  and,  as  events  proved, 
over  all  Catholic  Europe,  was,  for  the  moment,  overwhelming, 
but  none  knew  better  than  Prince  Bismarck  that  if,  in 
Prussian  history,  Waterloo  had  followed  Jena,  Jena  itself  was 
the  successor  of  Rosbach,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  been 


destined  to  he  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  Olmiitz.  He 
never  forgot  that  goddess— 

“Queb  nicniis  obstat  Rhamnusia  votis, 

Ingemuit  flexitque  rotam  .... 

....  Unoque  die  Romana  rependit 
Quidquid  ter  denis  acies  amisimus  annis.” 

What,  then,  was  Bismarck’s  policy  when  Bavaria  was  at  his 
feet  ?  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Iron  Hand  in  the  Silken  Glove, 
In  the  outward  life  of  the  Bavarian  citizen  nothing  was 
•  changed.  The  blue  and  white  flag  floated  on  his  flagposts, 
the  Chambers  met  at  Munich  as  usual,  the  stamps  and  coins 
continued  to  bear  the  image  and  superscription  of  Ludwig  II. 
In  reality,  Prussia  was  the  absolute  master  of  Bavaria,  but 
her  control  -was  only  felt  directly  by  the  King’s  Foreign 
Minister.  In  time  of  peace  the  officers  of  the  Army  received 
their  commissions  from  King  Ludwig ;  the  recruits  took  their 
oath  of  allegiance  in  his  name.  The  moment  war  was  declared 
the  command  of  the  two  Bavarian  army  corps  passed  auto¬ 
matically  into  the  hands  of  the  German  Emperor  and  his 
Prussian  adviser  at  Berlin.  In  diplomacy  the  independent 
representation  of  Bavaria  abroad  was  preserved.  Bavarian 
Ministers  resided  at  Paris  and  Rome;  to  avoid  affronting 
Protestant  feelings  in  the  North  a  Nuncio  at  Munich  con¬ 
ducted  the  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  Berlin,  When 
the  German  Ambassador  was  absent  from  his  post  the 
Bavarian  Minister  became  ipso  facto  Imperial  Charge 
d’ Affaires  at  every  Court  at  which  his  Bavarian  Majesty  con¬ 
tinued  to  he  represented.  A  Bavarian  delegate  with  those  of 
Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg  sat  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Bundesrath.  But  in  the  Treaty  of  1870,  by  which 
Bavaria  acceded  to  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire, 
it  was  specifically  laid  down  that  such  Bavarian  diplomatic 
representatives  were  on  every  occasion  to  follow  the  policy 
carried  out  by  the  representative  of  the  Empire  at  the  Courts 
where  they  were  accredited.  Similarly,  the  Iron  Hand  in  the 
Silken  Glove  ruled  every  relation  of  Bavarian  life  with  the 
outer  world.  The  coinage  and  postage-stamps  might  bear 
King  Ludwig's  “image  and  superscription.”  Like  the  weights 
and  measures,  they  must  conform  to  the  Imperial  standard. 
The  Gulden  must  give  place  to  the  Mark.  In  all  affairs  con- 
nected  with  Customs,  commercial  and  railway  legislation, 
"appeals  lie  from  the  Bavarian  Courts  to  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Leipsic,  and  the  Resolutions  of  the  Reichstag  at  Berlin  over-  ' 
ride  those  of  the  Landtag  at  Munich.  The  police  is  conducted 
on  the  Imperial  model.  The  military  contribution  voted  on  a  - 
fixed  scale  by  Bavaria  may  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
Bavarian  army  and  fortresses.  The  inspection  of  the  results 
lies  in  the  hands  of  Imperial  officials.  Intercourse  between 
Bavaria  and  the  other  Courts  of  the  German  Empire, 
including  Berlin,  may  he  conducted  by  gentlemen  decorated 
with  diplomatic  styles  and  titles.  In  reality,  they  occupy  the 
position  of  the  Vakeel  of  an  Indian  Rajah  at  Calcutta 
or  Madras.  In  return,  Bavarian  commerce  has  expanded 
by  leaps  and  bounds  under  the  protection  of  the 
German  flag,  and  once  more  Nuremberg’s  “Hand,” 
(according  to  that  most  mistaken  quotation)  “  goes 
through  every  land”  under  the  black,  white,  and  red  flag, 
where  it  never  could  have  got  a  hold  under  the  blue  and  white 
of  the  Wittelsbachs.  Is,  or  is  not,  such  a  plan  applicable  in 
South  Africa  ?  I  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers.  Con¬ 
trast  the  other  policy,  the  Irish  policy  of  1692,  applied  with 
an  irritating  difference.  In  1692  the  English  garrison  in 
Ireland  crushed  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  dust,  and  hung 
such  rebels  as  brigands  as  would  not  seek  service  under  the 
Lilies  of  France  or  the  Castles  of  Castile.  It  did  not  bum 
farms,  allow  traitors  of  the  type  of  the  Assembly  of  Dutch 
clergymen  at  Stellenbosch,  on  the  coming  November  28th 
and  29th,  to  meet  with  impunity  in  Ulster,  whilst  the  least 
word  of  treason  was  (as  in  Natal  to-day)  punished  with  fine 
and  imprisonment  in  Munster,  nor  establish  camps  of  concen¬ 
tration  for  women  and  children.  It  ruled  by  the  noose  and 
not  by  the  torch.  Consequently  it  succeeded  for  ninety  years, 
and  if  the  English  garrison  in  Ireland  had  had  at  its  disposal 
a  vast  quasi-neutral  force  like  that  of  the  black  population  in 
South  Africa,  it  might  well  have  continued  unchanged  until 
the  present  day.  We  have  won  and  hold  India  by  the 
Bavarian  policy;  the  Russians  have  won  and  hold  Poland  and 
Central  Asia  by  the  Irish.  Our  choice  lies  between  the  two. 
Either  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  trust  the  Dutch 
and  give  them  the  liberties  which  Prince  Bismarck  wisely 
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conceded  to  the  Bavarians,  granting  their  farmers  some 
compensation  for  their  losses,  and,  as  the  late  Lord 
Loch  suggested,  providing  an  opening  for  their  sons 
in  light  cavalry  regiments  in  India ;  or  we  must  go  in  for  a 
policy  of  “  Thorough  ”  on  the  lines  followed  by  the  Russian 
and  German  commanders  in  China.  Our  present  policy  of 
burning  farms  and  imprisoning  women  and  children,  whilst 
leaving  the  husbands  and  fathers  alive  and  with  arms  in  their 
hands  to  resist  us,  can  have  no  good  result.  No  country  can 
be  tranquil  which  contains  within  its  bounds  a  multitude  of 
inhabitants  inspired  with  the  thought  of  Dante’s  Capet  :— 

“  O  Thou  My  Lord,  when  shall  I  joyful  be. 

Seeing  that  vengeance  which,  though  hidden  yet 
Within  Thy  breast.  Thine  anger  maketh  sweet  ?  ” 

As  Maehiavelli  truly  says,  the  execution  of  friends  by  the 
hangman  is  forgotten  when  the  loss  of  property  is  not.  The 
deep  divisions,  dating  from  the  Revolution,  which  go  down  to 
the  root  of  French  life  to-day  are  due  not  to  the  guillotine, 
but  to  the  confiscation  of  Church  and  emigrants’  lands. 
The  hillmen  in  Ireland  resent  their  exclusion  from  the 
fertile  plains  below  them ;  they  have  long  forgotten  the 
cruelties  of  Essex  and  of  Mount  joy.  The  “  Curse  of  Cromwell  ’’ 
is  a  memory  not  of  the  Massacre  of  Drogheda,  but  of  the 
choice  he  gave  the  Papists,  “  To  Hell  or  Connaught.”  If 
Lord  Kitchener  has  the  courage  to  be  merciless,  on,  as 
Macbiavelli  says,  “  just  and  adequate  occasion,”  to  life 
whilst  sparing  property,  the  war  may  soon  be  ended,  but 
under  tbe  present  system  there  is  little  reason  why  it 
should  not  rival  in  duration  the  Thirty  Years’  War  itself. 
Either  he  gentle  or  be  severe.  Offer  the  Boers,  if  you  will, 
tbe  position  of  Bavaria.  If  you  choose  severity,  use  the 
hangman’s  noose  freely,  but  offer  your  present  prisoners  a 
new  start  in  life,  either  in  South  Africa  itself  under  the 
German  or  Portuguese  flag,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
and  flourishing  Boer  colony  already  exists  at  Humpata,  in 
Portuguese  Angola ;  or  if  Boer  contiguity  in  South  Africa  be 
deemed  too  dangerous,  arrange  with  some  South  American 
Government — Argentina,  with  its  Gran  Chaco,  Bolivia, 
Paraguay,  Colombia,  or  Venezuela  suggest  themselves  to 
the  mind — to  give  the  exiles  a  new  start  in  life.  In  South 
America  the  Boer  irreconcilables  would  be  innocuous  for 
generations  to  English  interests,  and  we  should  have  little 
reason  to  fear  a  new  Fontenoy  at  the  hands  of  South 
American  forces,  led  by  some  twentieth-century  descendant 
of  Louis  Botha  or  Christian  de  Wet.  In  any  case,  let  ug 
abandon  tbe  policy  of  shilly-shally,  and  follow  either  the 
example  of  Bismarck  in  dealing  with  Bavaria  in  1866,  or 
that  of  Skobeleff  in  dealing  with  the  Tekke  Turcomans  of 
1873.  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis  is  not  a  motto  which  applies 
to  dealings  with  Boers. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  H. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR, 

RITUAL  LICENSE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — It  would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  you  and  your  corre¬ 
spondents,  whilst  agreeing  with  the  Archdeacons  of  London 
and  Middlesex  in  their  opposition  to  prosecutions,  intend  to 
associate  yourselves  with  all  their  arguments.  The  Arch¬ 
deacons  have  laid  down  a  principle  which  I  cannot  think  you 
would  accept.  “  Prosecution,”  they  say,  “  is  necessarily  and 
inherently  a  vicious  way  of  dealing  with  ritual  offence.”  This 
seems  to  mean  that  a  clergyman,  ministering  in  one  of  the 
public  churches  of  the  land,  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  what  he 
likes  in  tbe  way  of  ritual.  If  that  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Archdeacons,  I  wish  they  would  explain  how  their  words  can 
be  understood  otherwise.  But  it  is  all  but  incredible  that 
officers  of  the  Anglican  Hierarchy  should  approve  of  a  license 
which  would  be  laughed  out  of  every  religious  society  in  the 
world.  How  would  they  regard  such  a  case  as  the  following  ? 
It  might  occur  to  one  of  the  “  Protestant  ”  clergy  that  it  would 
he  a  telling  protest  against  sacerdotalism  if  he  were  to  minister 
without  a  surplice  in  ordinary  lay  dress.  Would  it  be  an 
absolutely  “vicious”  step  to  stop  him  from  doing  this  ?  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  wish  that  he  should  be 
summarily  ordered  to  wear  the  surplice,  whatever  he  might 
plead  about  his  conscience  and  his  good  works,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  refusing  be  suspended  as  promptly  as  possible. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  Llewelyn  Davies. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sib, — Tour  correspondent  in  the  Spectator  of  November  24th 
who  signs  himself  “  G.  L.”  seems  to  think  that  if  only  a  man 
works  hard,  and  acts  courageously,  and,  it  may  he,  success- 
fully,  in  any  post  of  difficulty,  he  is  therefore  to  he  set  down 
as  wise  in  every  respect,  and  that  it  is  sad  injustice  to  call  him 
“foolish.”  Has  he  never  come  across  men  and  women,  hard 
workers  and  God-fearing,  who  through  overzeal  have  not 
conducted  themselves  with  exact  prudence,  and  who  through 
lack  of  judgment  have  injured  the  cause  which  they  had  in 
hand  ?  “  G.  L.,”  however,  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  opinion, 
for,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  I  have  heard  of  some  of  those  in 
authority  who  extenuate,  and  plead  excuse  for,  the  conduct  of 
clergymen  whose  ultra-ritualistic  tendencies  are  causing  dis¬ 
turbance.  saying :  “  Oh  !  he  is  such  a  real  man,  such  a  hard 
worker,  doing  much  good ;  he  ought  to  be  left  alone.”  Such 
reasoning  puts  out  of  sight  the  grave  offence  which  is  given  to 
the  large  majority  of  Church  people  by  practices  of  which 
complaint  is  made.  The  weaker  these  poor  brethren  are  the 
more  surely  ought  their  scruples  to  be  taken  into  account. 
But  beyond  tbe  offence,  those  who  indulge  in  these  prac¬ 
tices  display  a  spirit  of  self-assertion,  of  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence,  of  denial  of  any  control,  of  insolent  refusal  to 
obey  constituted  authority,  conduct  for  which  “  folly  ”  is  all  too 
mild  a  term.  Yet  it  is  to  go  unnoticed,  or  rather,  to  be 
applauded,  because  tbe  doers  of  it  are  in  earnest.  God  forbid 
we  should  have  any  more  prosecutions,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  they  help  forward  the  practices  against  which  they  are 
levelled.  But  if  they  are  forced  upon  us  there  is  no  question 
at  whose  door  the  mischief  will  lie.  Your  correspondent  has 
a  fling  at  Lord  Portsmouth  (with  whose  vagaries  I  have  not 
the  slightest  sympathy)  and  the  “comfortable  laity  of  the 
West  End.”  No  one,  it  would  seem,  except  those  of  a  certain 
stratum  in  society,  such  as  abounds  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
London,  is  to  be  considered  in  tbe  grave  questions  which  are 
pulling  the  Church  to  pieces. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

The  Close,  Lichfield.  John  G.  Lonsdale, 


“  RELIGIO  LAICX.” 

[To  tee  Editor  or  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sib, — May  I  call  Mr.  Gainsford’s  attention  {Spectator, 
November  17th)  to  another  definition  of  religion  which  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten?  It  is  given  in  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  chap,  i.,  26-27  (I  quote  from  the  Douay  Version,  which 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  letter  I  think  he  will  prefer 
to  the  “  Authorised  ”).  “  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be 
religious,  not  bridling  bis  tongue,  but  deceiving  bis  own 
heart,  tbis  man’s  religion  is  vain.  Religion  clean  and  un¬ 
defiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this  :  to  visit  tbe  father¬ 
less  and  widows  in  their  tribulation,  and  to  keep  one’s  self 
unspotted  from  tbis  world.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.»  H.  S.  G. 


HELL  RATHER  THAN  ANNIHILATION? 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — Some  years  ago  a  dying  cottager  to  whom  my  mother 
had  been  speaking  of  the  happiness  of  heaven  expressed  his 
preference  for  a  “  somewhat  improved  continuance  ”  of  his 
earthly  existence  in  this  pithy  sentence :  “  Ay,  Ma’am,  they  do 
say  heaven’s  a  nicet  place,  but  I  think  I’d  rayther  go  some¬ 
where  where  I  could  dig  a  bit,  and  sich.”  May  I  say  that  the 
spirit  which  prefers  bell  to  annihilation  seems  to  me  to  savour 
strongly  of  spiritual  pride  ? — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  0.  C.  B. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — The  locus  classicm  for  Huxley’s  view  that  hell,  if 
endurable,  would  be  preferable  to  annihilation  is  in  “  Paradise 
Lost,”  Book  II.,  where,  at  the  Council  of  Pandemonium, 
Belial  is  opposing  Moloch’s  “sentence  for  open  war.”  Repulse, 
he  urges,  would  leave  the  fallen  spirits  no  prospect  but  to— 

“  Exasperate 

Tbe  Almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage ; 

And  that  must  end  us ;  that  must  be  our  cure— 

To  be  no  more.  Sad  cure!  for  who  would  lose, 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being. 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity. 

To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  tbe  wide  womb  of  uncreated  Bight, 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ?  ” 

— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  A,  C. 
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LORD  ROSEBERY’S  GREAT  SPEECH. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  remarks  upon  Lord  Rosebery’s  Glasgow  speech 
in  the  Spectator  of  November  24tk  you  say  : — “  To  us  there 
seems  to  be  in  all  its  splendid  sentences  but  one  piece  of 
advice,  and  that  is  to  enter  your  children  on  the  ‘  modern  ’ 
instead  of  the  ‘classical’  side  of  the  public  schools,  and  that 
we  hold  to  be  wrong.  The  main  product  of  much  that  is 
called  technical  education  is  a  fidgety  conceit.”  It  is  easy  to 
dismiss  a  difficult  question  in  a  few — somewhat  contemptuous 
1 — words.  You  would  perhaps  have  been  doing  a  greater  ser¬ 
vice  to  your  readers  if  you  had,  however  shortly,  dealt  with 
the  matter  in  a  spirit  of  grave  inquiry.  I  cannot  believe,  as 
you  do,  that  Lord  Rosebery  meant  to  solve  the  pressing 
problem  of  education  by  the  easy  method  of  choosing  the 
modem  side  of  the  public  school,  but  rather  to  give  expression 
to  the  serious  doubts  now  disturbing  the  minds  of  a  large 
number  of  thoughtful  English  men  and  women,  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  secondary  education  for  boys.  Many  men  of 
sound  sense  and  judgment  feel  that  though  our  public  schools 
turn  out  hundreds  of  vigorous  and  healthy-minded  boys,  yet  a 
large  majority  of  these  boys,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  edu¬ 
cating  power  of  the  classical  curriculum,  grow  into  uneducated 
men.  They  have  not  learnt  either  to  see  clearly  or  to  think 
clearly.  They  are  not  keen  in  any  intellectual  direction.  If  this 
is  so  (and  nearly  every  issue  of  the  Times  newspaper  contains 
ample  evidence  that  our  prominent  men  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
deficiencies  of  our  public-school  education),  would  it  not  be 
well  if  the  Spectator  dealt  more  generously  with  one  whose 
brilliant  speech  has  at  least  called  public  attention  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  vital  importance  to  the  Empire  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

X. 


THE  EYESIGHT  OF  SAVAGES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — Your  article  on  the  subject  of  the  vision  of  partially 
civilised  men  ( Spectator ,  November  17th)  prompts  me  to 
send  you  the  record  of  an  experience  I  had  in  Montenegro, 
where  the  men  have,  generally,  an  extraordinary  range  of 
vision.  I  had  a  horse-boy  aged  about  sixteen,  bora  in 
Podgoritza,  who  could  see  with  the  naked  eye  the  moons 
of  Jupiter.  I  had  an  excellent  field-glass,  by  Ross,  of  a 
magnifying  power  of  thirty  diameters,  with  which  I  was 
able  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  vision,  by  making  him  give 
me  the  relative  positions  of  the  moons  on  paper.  My  own 
vision,  as  tested  by  trials  with  the  sailors  on  the  look  out 
in  numerous  sea  voyages,  was  keener  than  that  of  the  gener¬ 
ality  of  sailors,  but  it  was  curiously  inferior  to  that  of  this 
lad.  I  took  the  pains  to  test  his  powers  by  objects  at  con¬ 
siderable  terrestrial  distances,  when  he  described  to  me 
objects  which  I  could  only  see  as  moving  specks,  and  which 
he  resolved  into  horsemen,  women  on  horseback,  or  sumpter 
beasts  with  invariable  accuracy,  as  tested  by  my  field-glass. 
I  made  the  tests  absolutely  rigorous  and  repeatedly,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  chance  of  deception,  intentional  or  not. 
His  sight  was  immensely  superior  to  mine,  and  I  have  never 
found  that  to  be  the  case  in  any  comparison  with  a  civilised 
man,  sailor  or  landsman,  though  I  have  lived  with  backwoods¬ 
men  whose  meat,  like  that  of  the  Boers,  depended  largely  on 
their  good  eyesight. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Deepdene,  Frimley  Green,  Surrey. 

[We  can  name  an  ordinary  London  citizen  who  can  do  the 
same  thing.  The  point  is  not  whether  individuals  have  special 
sight,  but  whether  any  race  has. — Ed.  Spectator.] 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir,— In  support  of  Mr.  Engleheart’s  contention  that  people 
may  see  but  fail  to  interpret  aright,  permit  me  to  give  a  most 
dramatic  case,  which,  while  illustrating  the  point,  has  a  wider 
interest.  Mr.  N.  Chevalier,  the  well-known  artist  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  many  of  his  travels, 
was  once  going  from  Dunedin  to  Lyttelton,  New  Zealand,  by 
steamer.  Anxious  to  catch  the  earliest  glimpse  of  the  coast, 
he  went  on  deck  at  dawn,  and  was  alarmed  to  see  that  the 
vessel  was  heading  straight  on  to  the  land.  Calling  the 
officer’s  attention  to  the  fact,  he  was  told  that  it  was  only  a 
fog-bank.  The  artist  maintained  his  point,  but  the  second 
officer  looked  and  confirmed  his  mate.  The  artist  then  said : 


“Well,  gentlemen,  I  will  back  my  artist’s  eye  against  your 
sailor’s  eye,  and  I  say  that  what  you  mistake  for  a  fog-bank 
is  a  low  range  of  hills,  and  there  is  a  range  of  mountains 
appearing  above  them.”  But  he  was  only  laughed  at,  until 
the  captain  coming  on  deck  found,  in  the  growing  light,  that 
the  artist  was  right  and  the  seamen  wrong.  The  vessel  was 
out  of  its  course,  and  there  was  only  just  time  to  avert 
disaster.  The  helmsman  was  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  the 
course  given  to  the  new  steersman;  but  the  vessel’s  head 
still  pointed  landwards, — the  compass  was  all  wrong. 
The  cause  was  discovered  later.  A  commercial  traveller  had 
brought  a  box  of  magnets  on  board  and  deposited  them  in  a 
stem  cabin,  causing  what  might  have  been  a  fatal  deflection 
of  the  compass.  To  re  turn  to  the  question  of  interpretation. 
The  artist  was  dealing  with  the  appearances  which  his  eye 
was  trained  to  see  and  his  mind  to  interpret.  A  speck  on 
the  horizon  might  have  remained  a  mere  speck  to  him  long 
after  the  sailors  had  interpreted  the  speck  into  a  vessel  of 
definite  rig.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  trained  eye  is 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  mental  seeing,  an  instinct  out¬ 
running  optics. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  E.  Wake  Cook. 


THE  INCORPORATION  OF  TRADE-UNIONS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  wise  remarks  in  the  Spectator  of 
November  24th  on  the  incorporation  of  Trade-Unions,  it 
will  probably  be  of  interest  to  state  that  within  the  last  few 
months  the  Federation  of  Master  Cotton-Spinners’  Associa¬ 
tions  in  Lancashire  has  been  registered  as  a  limited  company 
for  the  main  reason  of  protecting  its  funds.  The  Federation 
has  a  membership  of  close  upon  three  hundred  cotton 
employers.  In  case  the  company  be  wound  up  each  member 
is  not  liable  for  more  than  £1. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Melbrook,  Bowdon,  Cheshire.  W.  Tattersall. 


LONDON  STREETS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator."] 

Sir, — In  continuation  of  your  article  on  “  London  Streets 
and  the  County  Council”  (Spectator,  November  24  th), 
may  I  point  out  the  uselessness  of  the  proposed  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  middle  of  Piccadilly,  while  Knightsbridge  at 
one  end,  and  the  “narrows”  between  St.  James’s  Street 
and  Albemarle  Street,  remain  as  they  are  ?  What  is  wanted 
is  to  enable  private  carriages  and  cabs  to  avoid  Piccadilly, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  opening  up  the  sacrosanct 
region  of  Mayfair.  Any  one  wishing  to  go  northwards  from 
Piccadilly  may  go  through  Hyde  Park  if  in  a  private  carriage, 
but  if  not  may  try  Hamilton  Place  or  Park  Lane,  when  he 
will,  with  care,  discover  the  west  end  of  Curzon  Street.  Into 
Curzon  Street  open  Half  Moon  Street,  Clarges  Street,  and 
Bolton  Street  from  the  south,  butto  the  east  there  isnoexitsave 
the  passage  for  foot-passengers  only,  between  Lansdowne  and 
Devonshire  Houses.  But  suppose  the  County  Council  were  to 
buy  from  each  of  the  noble  owners  a  slip  of  garden  north  and  south 
of  the  passage,  and  make  a  good  wide  carriage-road  with  rounded 
corners  into  Berkeley  Street,  what  a  relief  it  would  give  to 
Piccadilly !  As  it  is,  Berkeley  Street  is  hardly  appreciated  by 
the  ordinary  driver,  but  it  gives  a  short  cut  to  Bruton  Street, 
and  so  through  Conduit  Street  to  Regent  Street  and  Oxford 
Circus,  and  now  that  Davies  Street  has  been  opened  up  into 
Oxford  Street  it  is  the  best  road  due  north  from  Pall  Mall. 
The  average  cabdriver  is  content  to  stick  to  a  main  thorough¬ 
fare,  and  more  often  than  not  follow  an  omnibus  all  the  way. 
Tell  a  cabman,  for  instance,  to  drive  from  Cavendish  Square 
to  the  Law  Courts,  and  he  will  go  by  Oxford  Circus,  Oxford 
Street,  and  Holborn,  to  Little  Queen  Street  (where  he  is 
certain  to  be  delayed),  and  so  into  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields; 
instead  of  going,  as  he  ought,  by  Margaret  Street,  Wells 
Street,  Castle  Street,  and  Newman  Street  into  Oxford  Street, 
and  then  by  St.  Giles’s  Church  and  Broad  Street  to  Drury 
Lane,  and  thence  by  Great  Queen  Street  to  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  Or  again,  if  one  wants  to  go  to  one  of  the  northern 
railway  stations,  “  cabby  ”  will  take  Seymour  Street  and  then 
|  Mortimer  Street  and  the  fatal  Goodge  Street,  where  he  is  sure 
'  to  be  blocked  by  “  Little  Mud-salad  Market,”  the  pet  of  St. 
Pancras;  instead  of  turning  up  Portland  Place  or  Harley 
Street  to  New  Cavendish  Street,  and  so  due  east  to  Tottenham 
*  Court  Road  without  a  check. — I  am,  Sir,  &e.,  C.  H. 
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RENAMING  LONDON. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  suggest  to  the  London  County  Council  that  they 
have  a  fine  opportunity  at  Millbank  for  naming  a  group  of  streets 
round  the  Tate  Gallery  after  distinguished  British  painters;  and 
further,  that  they  might  in  renaming  London  streets  formulate 
a  plan  whereby  different  quarters  should  be  selected  for  per¬ 
petuating  the  names  of  our  worthies  ?  Paris  has  done  this. 
The  Medical  School  is  the  centre  of  streets  named  after 
scientific  and  medical  men ;  the  Place  de  l’Europe  has  tribu¬ 
tary  streets  called  after  European  cities ;  the  Opera  quarter  is 
named  after  musicians  and  actors.  At  present  one  street  near 
the  Tate  Gallery  is  named  Atterbury, — a  respectable  name, 
but  quite  unconnected  with  art.  And  why  should  Millbank, 
which  is  historic,  give  place  to  the  Grosvenor  Road,  which 
only  immortalises  a  big  landlord  whose  ancestors  were 
obscure  when  the  Abbot  of  W  estminster  was  flourishing  as 
the  owner  of  lands  and  buildings  and  vineries  and  mills  ? — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  S.  Beale. 

Parkstone. 


LORD  DUDLEY  ON  NAPOLEON. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sie, — Having  permitted  me  in  the  Spectator  of  November  17th 
to  ask  a  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  remarkable 
appreciation  of  Napoleon — “  He  has  thrown  a  doubt  on  all 
past  glory ;  he  has  made  all  future  renown  impossible  ” — you 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  good  enough  to  find  room  for  a  reply 
which  appears  to  be  conclusive  in  favour  of  Lord  Dudley. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Raikes,  writing  to  me  from  Brussels,  refers  me  to  the 
following  passage  from  the  diary  of  his  great-uncle,  T.  Raikes, 
Esq.,  VoL  I.,  p.  295  : — • 

“  When  my  poor  friend  Lord  Dudley  was  at  Vienna  (it  must 
have  been  about  the  year  1817,  before  his  father’s  death,  when  he 
was  Mr.  Ward),  he  was  dining  one  day  at  the  table  of  Prince 
Metternich,  with  a  large  party,  when  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  merits  of  Napoleon  as  a  great  general.  Every  one  gave  his 
opinion  according  to  his  own  impressions  except  Ward,  who  re¬ 
mained  silent.  Prince  Metternich  then  addressed  himself  to 
him,  and  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  hero’s  career,  when  Ward, 
cmling  up  his  lip  as  was  his  practice  when  he  said  anything 
emphatic,  made  that  reply  which,  for  its  finesse,  has  been  often 
quoted  and  admired  in  Europe.  ‘  Mon  Prince,  je  ne  suis  pas 
militaire,  mais  il  me  semble  qu’il  a  rendu  la  gloire  pass6e 
douteuse  et  la  renomnrie  future  impossible.’  ” 

—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Richard  Jaqttes. 

Larchjield,  Bickley,  Kent. 


M.  TAINE  ON  STYLE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  connection  with  the  subject  discussed  by  you  in  the 
Spectator  of  November  24th,  “  Should  History  be  Also 
Literature?”  I  have  a  note  of  a  remark  made  by  M.  Taine, 
during  one  of  his  last  visits  to  this  country,  which  seems 
worth  quoting  as  the  vehemently  expressed  opinion  of  a  great 
modem  historian  in  favour  of  style.  At  my  age,  he  said, 
one  discovers  that  men  may  sincerely  hold  absurd  opinions, 
“  mais  ce  qui  dure,  ce  qui  reste,  ce  qui  nous  domine,  c’est  le 
style,  c’est  la  forme,  c’est  l’art,  c’est  le  beau !  ”  M.  Taine, 
however,  was  perhaps  not  speaking  specially  of  the  writing  of 
history,  and  in  his  volumes  on  the  French  Revolution  he  can¬ 
not  be  accused  of  having  subordinated  matter  to  manner. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  _  B.  Mallet. 


A  CORRECTION. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  notice  of  my  translation  of  “Four  Lais  of 
Marie  de  France  ”  ( Spectator ,  November  17th)  your  reviewer 
says :  “  One  of  the  stories,  ‘  Launfal,’  has  made  use  of  J.  R. 
Lowell.”  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  point  out  that  this  is  a 
mistake  ?  There  is  no  connection  whatever  between  the  “  Lai 
de  Lauval,”  of  which  I  give  a  literal  translation,  and  Lowell’s 
poem,  “  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.”  Had  your  reviewer  ever 
read  the  latter  he  could  not  possibly  have  fallen  into  the 
error.  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  quite  aware  of  the  great 
importance,  both  literary  and  legendary,  attached  by  the  best 
modem  scholars  to  these  Breton  lais. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Jessie  L.  Weston. 

Banavie,  Lansdown  Road,  Bournemouth. 


THE  LATE  SLR  EDWARD  CUST. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — An  expression  in  the  letter  on  “  The  Mantle  of  Elijah  ” 
in  the  Spectator  of  November  17th  recalls  to  me  one  of  the 
memories  of  my  youth.  It  is  related  in  “  Safe  Studies  ”  that 
my  kind  friend,  Sir  Edward  Cust,  “  once  told  me  that  he  (or  a 
friend  of  his)  made  it  a  point,  when  accosted  by  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  all  advanced  in  years,  whose  name  he  had  forgotten 
of  asking  the  question,  ‘  How  is  the  old  complaint  ?  ’  He  said 
that  the  experiment  always  succeeded.  There  was  certain  to 
be  an  old  complaint ;  and  the  forgotten  acquaintance  was  as 
certain  to  be  flattered  by  the  precision  of  his  friend’s  memory.” 
Probably  it  was  of  himself,  it  was  certainly  not  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  that  Sir  Edward  was  speaking ;  and  he  was 
clearly  recommending  the  expedient  for  my  adoption.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  adopted  by  others.  The  truly  excellent, 
but  somewhat  absent-minded,  Canon  Hugh  Pearson  is  alleged 
not  only  to  have  resorted  to  this  plan  when  addressing  a  for¬ 
gotten  senior,  but  even  when  speaking  to  a  forgotten  junior 
to  have  ventured  on  the  perilous  remark,  “  I  hope  that  your 
mother  is  well.”  It  is  reported  that,  being  accosted  by 
Prince  Leopold  in  a  London  street,  and  failing  to  recog¬ 
nise  him,  he  took  refuge  in  his  stock  inquiry,  which  must  have 
startled  the  young  Prince  by  its  unceremonious  directness- 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  this  story  is  time  ? 
I  am  tempted  to  add  another  incident  related  to  me  by  Sir 
Edward.  It  appears  that  a  blunt  American  had  wished,  as  a 
piece  of  bravado,  to  appear  at  Court  in  his  ordinary  dress ; 
and  Cust,  being  consulted  on  the  subject,  pronounced  that 
two  things  were  absolutely  necessary  for  one  who  would  be 
presented  to  the  English  Sovereign, — namely,  a  cocked  hat  and 
a  sword.  The  solemnity  with  which  the  dear  old  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  spoke  to  me  of  these  nugse  in  excelsis  made 
me  think  what  a  belittling  atmosphere  such  a  functionary 
must  breathe !  Somehow  this  toy -tribute  of  homage  to  the 
Sovereign  reminds  me  of  the  tantalising  and  befooling  sem¬ 
blance  of  loyalty  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  Roundhead, 
had  to  be  maintained  by  the  rebel-conquerors  of  Charles  I. 
Mr.  Gardiner  relates  that  “  Argyle  had  been  heard  to  say 
that  a  promise  to  keep  the  king  in  honour  and  safety  would 
be  fully  observed,  even  if  he  were  thrown  into  prison,  pro¬ 
vided  that  his  attendants  served  him  on  their  knees,  and  he  was 
carefully  guarded  against  assassination.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Lionel  A.  Tollemache. 

Hotel  d'Angleterre,  Biarritz. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY’S  LIFE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spbotator.”] 

Sir, — Neither  your  reviewer  nor  “  R.  W.”  correctly  represents 
the  incident  recorded  in  Professor  Huxley’s  Life  at  p.  328, 
Vol.  H.  The  actual  statement  reads: — “He  also  used  to  tell 
how  he  was  caught  out  when  he  thought  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  secure  a  close  view  of  the  Queen.  Looking  up 
he  found  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  Her  Majesty  had  clearly 
taken  the  opportunity  to  do  the  same  by  him.”  The  personal 
pronoun  obviously  refers  to  Huxley.  May  I  add  that  I  have 
found  the  “Life”  most  “nourishing”  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Yetherton  Wanhope. 

The  Wilderness  (No.  2),  Norwich. 


POETRY. 

THE  LUCKY  BARGAIN. 

I  have  a  friend,  without  whose  face 
(God  keep  his  face  from  sorrow  free  !) 
The  world  would  be  a  dreary  place 
For  weary  me. 

To  please  him  is  my  chief  delight ; 

I’d  rather  die  than  give  him  pain, 

Yet  this  I’ve  done  in  my  despite, 

And  shall  again. 

My  friend  is  kind  when  I  am  cross, 

Nor  ever  cross  when  I  am  kind ; 

He  rules  the  sullen  waves  that  toss 

My  toiling  mind. 
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His  gracious  spirit  gives  me  joy :  " 

What  can  I  give  him  for  his  grace  ? 

A  little,  useless,  battered  toy 

Of  time  and  space. 

A  box  of  prayers  with  broken  wings, 

Of  shapeless  hopes  and  wasted  hour's, 

Of  half  a  hundred  worn-out  things 
And  faded  flowers ; 

W  herein  one  blossom  lives,  and  makes 
A  light,  whereat  his  lips  will  part 
And  smile  for  kindness,  as  he  takes 
The  proffered  heart, 

N.  S. 


BOOKS. 

PROFESSOR  DOWDEN  ON  THE  PURITAN  AND 
THE  ANGLICAN* 

Professor  Dowden  has  something  better  than  a  judicial,  he 
has  a  sympathetic  mind.  He  is  able  to  see  many  points  of 
view,  to  approach  the  same  subject  from  different  sides,  to 
perceive  in  apparent  opponents  contributors  to  a  great 
common  end,  and  yet  without  confounding  things  that  differ 
or  ignoring  actual  problems  in  smooth  platitudes.  Thus, 
while  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  found  any  strikingly 
original  criticism  in  these  literary  and  religious  studies  of 
seventeenth-century  England,  we  have  found  a  very  broad 
and  sympathetic  survey  of  the  thought  of  that  era  as 
expressed  in  its  leading  writers,  embodied  in  the  admirable 
style  of  which  Professor  Dowden  is  a  master.  There  are 
but  few  writers  who  can  see  the  strength  and  weakness 
alike  of  Puritanism  and  Anglicanism,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  can  see  how  the  one  may  and  should  be  the  complement 
of  the  other.  It  is  Professor  Dowden’s  chief  claim  to 
attention  that  he  can  see  this  clearly.  The  two  phases  of 
English  religious  thought  correspond  to,  or  are  part  of,  two 
great  universal  types,  as  Professor  Dowden,  quoting  from 
Dr.  Martineau,  contends.  Anglicanism  is  a  phase  of  the 
Catholic  conception  which  “  readily  finds  that  sensuous 
vehicle  for  its  ideas  which  literature  and  art  demand.  It 
interprets  the  invisible  by  the  visible;  it  does  not  suspect 
beauty  or  colour  or  the  delight  of  life,  but  seeks  to  inter¬ 
penetrate  these  with  what  is  divine.”  Puritanism,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  look  through  Nature  to  Nature’s  God, 

but  aspires  to  an  immediate  vision.  “  For  the  Puritan . 

using  the  word  to  describe  a  type  of  mind,  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural  exist  in  an  immediated  dualism,  and  it  is  a 
difficulty  with  him  to  clothe  the  naked  idea — religious  or 
ethical — in  any  sensuous  medium  or  body.”  To  this  differentia¬ 
tion  the  simpler  early  religious  thought  of  England  had  been 
brought  by  the  religious  cleavage  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  a  part,  of  course,  of  a  world-movement,  but  we  are  here 
concerned  with  England  alone. 

Of  the  essentially  Puritan  type  whose  ideas  we  may  say 
lead  up  to  Transcendentalism,  Professor  Dowden  takes 
Bunyan  above  all  others ;  of  the  Anglican  type  whose  ideas 
rather  take  us  to  the  divine  immanence,  the  Anglo-Catholic 
poets  Herbert  and  Vaughan.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  leans  to 
the  Anglican  side,  and  Milton  more  decidedly  to  that  of 
Puritanism ;  yet  each  is  detached,  each  is  too  great  a 
thinker  to  be  properly  classified,  as  Carlyle  would  have 
said,  under  any  “  ist  ”  or  “  ism.”  Both  accepted  the 
Christian  revelation,  but  both  interpreted  it  under  forms  of 
reason  not  sympathetic  either  to  the  Puritan,  with  his 
infallible  Book,  or  the  Anglican,  with  his  historic  Church. 
In  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Baxter  we  have  what  Professor 
Dowden  calls  “an  Anglican  and  a  Puritan  Eirenicon.”  In 
the  person  of  Hooker  we  have  perhaps  Anglicanism  at 
its  broadest  and  best.  If  the  Church  of  England  desired 
to  exhibit  her  central,  strongest,  wisest  figure,  she  could 
scarcely  pitch  upon  a  better  than  Richard  Hooker.  Not  that 
he  was  a  profound  thinker,  but  that  his  mind  was  broad  and 
balanced,  and  his  essentially  Anglican  principles  were  as  truly 
fortified  by  reason  as  were  the  Puritan  principles  of  Milton. 
One  other  figure,  that  of  Samuel  Butler,  represents  what  may 

*  Puritan  ami  Anglican:  Studies  in  Literature.  By  Edward.  Dowden. 
London :  Kcgan  i’aui,  Trench,  and  Co.  [7a.  6d.] 


be  called  the  reaction  of  the  man  of  “common-sense,”  allied  to 
a  certain  mental  cynicism  a3  of  one  weary  of  disputation, 
against  the  dominant  principles  of  the  “reign  of  the  saints.” 
Professor  Dowden  ha3  left  on  one  side  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  and  the  pure  thinkers  who  lived  in  cloistral  seclu¬ 
sion  alike  from  the  theological  and  political  controversies  of 
the  century ;  but  apart  from  these  he  has  given  us  a  general 
survey  of  the  idees  mires  of  that  age  of  storm  and  stress  as 
expressed  in  its  more  abiding  literature. 

"With  our  author  w 9  can  see  clearly,  now  that  the  dust  of 
the  controversy  has  been  dissipated,  how  vitally  important 
were  the  leading  principles  on  either  side.  The  Anglican  idea 
of  visible  beauty  and  order,  and,  at  its  best  in  such  a  writer 
as  Hooker,  of  reason  and  temperance  (in  the  Greek  sense) 
combining  with  Scriptural  authority,  may  be  well  regarded  as 
vital.  But  Anglicanism  tends  always  to  a  certain  quiet  con¬ 
ventionalism,  from  which  the  human  soul  needs  to  be  aroused. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  added  to  this  a  certain 
rough  earthiness  and  a  reliance  on  the  secular  arm.  These 
elements  found  expression  in  the  Book  of  Sports  and  in  the 
harsh  Laudian  persecution.  To  save  the  soul  from  dead 
works  was  the  special  task  of  Puritanism,  which  would 
abolish  idols  and  would  break  the  sculpture  and  the  stained 
glass  in  order  to  let  in  a  breath  of  pure  air  straight  from 
heaven.  That  movement  was  vital  too.  Anglicanism  stood 
at  its  best  for  a  stately,  well-ordered  national  edifice,  partly 
spoiled  and  partly  rebuilt  at  the  Reformation,  but  still 
adorned  with  the  pious  gifts  of  the  past,  informed 
with  reason,  its  boundaries  in  theory  at  least  wide, 
its  piety  still  retaining  more  than  a  touch  of  mediaeval 
beauty.  At  its  weakest,  however,  it  might  well  prove 
the  sepulchre  of  faith,  the  tomb  of  all  that  is  heroic 
in  Christianity.  To  save  it  from  that  tragic  end  wa3 
the  inner  purpose  of  Puritanism.  It  was  not  the  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  wooden  tables  as  against  stone  altars,  of  black  gowns 
against  white,  of  “new  presbyter”  as  against  “old  priest”; 
the  vital  question  was  as  to  a  present  revelation  of  God  as 
against  dead,  historic  tradition.  As  Professor  Dowden  says, 
in  discussing  the  most  thorough  type  of  Puritan  writer, 
heaven  and  hell  were  far  more  real  to  John  Bunyan  than  the 
most  familiar  daily  objects.  To  make  the  inner  facts  of  soul- 
life  real,  vital,  dominant, — that  was  the  essential  mission  of 
Puritanism.  And  for  that  great  purpose  it  needed  and 
devised  the  creed  of  direct,  immediate  contact  with  God) 
without  the  mediated  help  of  priest,  sacrament,  or  any  visible 
symbol. 

In  the  order  of  the  world  the  Puritan  conception  is  an 
eternal  factor,  and  yet  it  cannot,  as  history  shows,  persist 
everywhere  and  always.  Mankind,  taken  as  a  whole,  appears 
to  need  no  little  symbolism  in  its  toilsome  path  upwards. 
Puritanism  means  ever-recurring  spiritual  ozone  from  the 
mighty  sea  of  divine  purity  and  power,  but  weak  souls  cannot 
abide  it  long.  The  persistence  of  the  historic  Churches  and 
creeds  seems  to  hint  at  the  use  and  necessity  of  tradition,  of 
an  age-long  order  into  which  weary  souls,  incapable  of  sus¬ 
tained  spiritual  heroism,  fall.  Puritanism,  nobly  effective  for 
the  heroic  temper  which,  like  Moses,  ardently  bums  to  behold 
the  divine  glory,  fails  to  rear  a  permanent  edifice  where  the 
weaker  minds  may  find  rest  and  beauty.  Each  serves  its  part ; 
why  dwell  on  the  less  defensible  aspect  of  either  ?  Why  not, 
with  Professor  Dowden,  set  forth  the  strength  and  service  of 
both  ?  Professor  Dowden’s  defence  of  Puritanism  against  igno¬ 
rant  prejudice  is  excellent.  The  leading  Puritans  were  friends 
of  art,  culture,  social  enjoyment,  but  they  blended  these  elements 
of  life  with  what  Matthew  Arnold  (who  himself,  as  Professor 
Dowden  says,  misjudged  the  essential  Puritan  position)  called 
“high  seriousness.”  Now  we  think  that  the  English  character, 
in  the  absence  of  this  element,  tends  to  a  gross  animalism,  as  our 
national  history  assuredly  shows.  We  need,  then,  in  this  time 
of  materialism,  a  Puritan  renascence  to  save  our  character 
and  ideals,  as  Milton  and  Bunyan  (spite  of  Restoration  orgies) 
saved  those  of  our  forefathers.  In  this  sense,  then,  Puritanism 
is  a  necessary  eternal  factor.  But  on  the  philosophical  as 
well  as  the  human  side,  the  Anglicanism  of  Hooker  and 
Taylor  has  the  promise  of  the  future.  Our  religious  thought, 
rescued  from  the  hard,  albeit  noble,  bonds  of  Augustinian 
theology,  will  rest  more  and  more  in  the  idea  of  the  divine 
immanence  and  in  the  extension  of  the  divine  love  to  all 
classes  of  men.  Thus,  it  may  be  hoped,  Righteousness  and 
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Peace  will  kiss  one  another,  and  the  spiritual  fervour  of 
Puritanism  will  he  blended  with  the  calmer  piety,  human 
feeling,  and  appeal  to  reason  which  we  associate  with  Hooker 
and  Taylor.  It  was  to  some  such  ideal  that  Milton  strove  (as 
is  shown  by  Professor  Dowden)  before  he  fell  on  evil  days. 
It  would,  if  realised,  avoid  the  perils  both  of  extreme  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  of  conventional  routine. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST  HOUSES* 

To  most  people  an  autobiography  in  six  stout  volumes  by  a 
living  writer  of  moderate  reputation  and  no  striking  achieve¬ 
ments  will  seem  to  be  a  monument  of  self -adulation.  Mr. 
Hare,  however,  protests  that  he  does  not  write  for  “  most 
people,”  but  only  for  the  “  upper  classes,”  his  own  particular 
friends  and  cousins ;  ordinary  people  may  read  it  or  not,  as 
they  please,  but  he  rather  hopes  they  will  buy  it  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  cover  the  expense  of  publication.  We  must 
say  that  it  is  a  little  cool  to  expect  us  to  buy  and  read  the 
book,  and  never  express  an  opinion  about  it.  Yet  that  is 
what  Mr.  Hare’s  frequent  diatribes  against  reviewers  come  to. 
Ho  cannot  make  out  why  the  reviews  of  his  books  are  nearly 
always  unfavourable,  and  ascribes  them  to  personal  malice  or 
sheer  ignorance.  He  solemnly  believes  that  no  reviewer  reads 
more  than  the  first  chapter  of  a  book,  and  he  quotes  the  old 
slander  about  those  who  have  failed  in  literature.  As  to  the 
first  point,  we  do  not  pretend  to  any  exceptional  virtue  when 
we  affirm  with  equal  solemnity  that  we  have  read  these  three 
volumes  right  through, — and  with  considerable  pleasure  and 
amusement;  whilst  as  to  the  second,  if  all  the  writers  who 
have  criticised  Mr.  Hare’s  books  were  to  publish  their  names 
in  a  round-robin,  he  would  probably  be  surprised  to  recog¬ 
nise  many  of  the  best-known  and  most  successful  authors  of 
the  day.  We  do  not  live  in  the  times  of  the  old  Edinburgh, 
and  the  motive  of  “  bitter  personal  malignity  against  myself  ” 
does  not  obtain  in  any  respectable  review.  The  truth  is, 
there  is  no  malice  about  the  notices  of  which  he  complains, 
but  only  that  ridicule  and  “chaff”  which  nobody  can  help 
discharging  at  such  a  monument  of  unconscious  conceit  and 
obsequiousness  as  The  Story  of  my  Life  must  appear  to  any 
•one  with  the  smallest  sense  of  humour.  It  is  Mr.  Hare’s  own 
fault.  When  he  writes  only  for  and  about  the  “  upper 
classes,”  when  all  his  Dukes  are  archangels  and  his 
Countesses  seraphs,  when  nobody  (or  scarcely  any  one)  under 
the  son  of  a  Baronet  is  tolerated  in  his  aristocratic  pages,  when 
we  are  always  being  told  of  his  “  cordial  reception  ”  at  this 
or  that  great  house,  of  his  amusing  his  Royal  or  ducal  hosts 
with  his  stories,  of  the  delightful  conversation  of  dear  Lady 
This,  or  that  fine  old  nobleman  Lord  the  Other,  with  any 
quantity  of  frivolous  details  about  these  choice  specimens  of 
the  purest  and  best  society  in  the  world, — is  it  surprising  that 
we  vote  Mr.  Hare  conceited  and  little  better  than  the 
“ literary  valet ”  of  one  of  his  reviews?  Yet  we  are  free  to 
admit  that,  when  we  look  deeper,  we  find  these  little  foibles 
and  affectations  are  very  much  on  the  surface,  and  beneath 
lie  a  whole  heartful  of  high  ideals,  warm  affections,  staunch 
friendships,  wholesome  views  of  life  and  duty,  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  is  best  in  human  nature  (for  even  Mr.  Hare 
does  not  deny  that  a  Peer  may  be  human),  and  a  real  though 
easily  misconstrued  modesty  about  his  own  talents  and  per¬ 
formances.  The  real  Mr.  Hare  comes  out  in  absolute  frank¬ 
ness  in  this  marvellously  candid  autobiography, — not  in  the 
whirl  of  the  Season  of  a  constant  diner-out,  but  in  the  quiet 
talks  with  close  friends  (not  the  less  close  because  titled)  at 
Perd,  or  Highcliffe,  or  Powderham,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
long  months  of  lonely  seclusion  and  industrious  work  in  his 
beautiful  Holmhurst,  endeared  by  the  memories  of  his 
never  for  a  moment  forgotten  mother,  surrounded  by  the 
familiar  flowers  and  trees,  the  old  servants  and  the  old  books, 
that  bind  the  present  to  a  beloved  past.  Mr.  Hare  is  charm¬ 
ing  at  home,  and  never  more  dignified  in  heart  than  in 
the  dread  moments  when  the  friendly  faces  fade  away 
and  another  link  is  broken  with  the  bygone  days  on  which  he 
loves  to  dwell.  This  is  one  side  to  his  “  Story,” — by  far  the 
larger  side  in  time  and  in  its  influence  on  character.  It  is  the 
side  in  which  he  appears  most  natural  and  sympathetic,  the 
true  biography  of  his  soul. 

The  other  side,  however,  fills  much  the  greater  share  of 
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these  volumes, — the  side  of  the  man  of  the  world,  the  admir¬ 
able  adorner  of  the  afternoon  tea-table,  the  well-known 
raconteur,  welcome  at  “  the  best  houses,”  the  persevering  subal¬ 
tern  of  those  autumn  manoeuvres  which  exercise  and  refresh 
the  victims  of  a  crowded  Season.  Mr.  Hare  may  be  trusted 
to  take  us  to  none  but  the  most  eligible  country  seats,  almost 
invariably  Conservative  in  politics — he  only  went  twice  to  a 
Radical  house,  and  felt  very  queer  there — and  unexceptionally 
aristocratic  in  personnel.  We  shall  meet  nobody  who  is  not 
charming,  and  quite  “  delightful  to  live  with,”  except,  perhaps, 
“the  Comptons,”  for  “I  do  not  like  the  Comptons.”  We  shall 
walk  on  the  terrace  with  Lady  A.  of  a  morning,  and  she  will 
tell  us  of  the  mysterious  haunted  room,  or  how  Lord  B.  saw 
the  spirit  of  Sir  C.  D.  at  the  moment  of  dissolution  ;  or  we 
shall  sit  in  the  huge  gallery,  cosily  huddled  round  the  fire, 
like  a  bivouac  in  the  desert,  with  great  dark  distances  all 
around,  and  Mr.  Hare  will  keep  us  enthralled  with  the  creepy 
story  of  Croglin  Grange,  and  the  way  Lord  Bridport’s  ghost 
guarded  the  secrecy  of  the  locked  casket.  Wha*  wonderful 
stories  they  all  tell,  these  delightful  people  who  seem  to  be 
always  encountering  the  marvellous  !  There  is  Lady  Marion 
Alford  (the  exception  to  “  the  Comptons  ”)  with  her  fertile 
reminiscences,  and  her  famous  ghostly  experience  at  Belvoir. 
There  is  Lady  Salisbury  and  the  phantom  coach  at  Hatfield, 
and  many  another  curdling  tale.  There  is  Lord  Houghton, 
again  and  again,  and  never  without  a  story,  a  recollection,  or 
an  epigram.  It  is  he  who  tells  the  prettiest  of  ghost  stories 
about  “Die  Weisse  Frau”  at  Frankfort.  There  is  Sir  Philip 
Egerton’s  brother,  the  parson  who  saw  an  old  lady  in  his 
study  chair,  and  summoning  all  his  resolution  boldly  sat  dov:n 
through  her.  There  is  the  bloody  hand  on  the  pillow  in  the 
bedroom  that  was  always  kept  locked.  “  Ghostes  and 
ghostesses  ”  simply  abound  in  these  veracious  pages, — some¬ 
times  really  useful  ghosts,  who  save  people  from  assassina¬ 
tion  or  (as  in  Dr.  Pereira’s  story)  point  the  way  to  the 
recovery  of  a  lost  will.  Everybody  has  seen  something, — 
except  Mr.  Hare.  He  has  slept  in  countless  haunted  rooms, 
even  “  Wild  Darrell’s  ”  own,  but  he  has  never  been  disturbed. 
Or  is  it  that  he  is  too  shy  to  confess,  and  did  he  really  receive 
a  telegram  on  important  business  which  took  him  away  next 
morning  before  breakfast  ?  Does  he  believe  in  these  wonderful 
tales?  He  seems  to  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson— as  who  does 
not? — that  “the  beginning  and  the  end  of  ghost  stories  is 
tliis  :  all  argument  is  against  them,  all  belief  is  for  them.” 
We  shall  quote  none.  Firelight  on  Hallow  E’en  is  the  proper 
scene  for  such  tales. 

But  these  delightful  people  to  live  with  do  not  always  talk 
about  apparitions,  and  telepathy,  and  weirdnesses  in  general. 
Sometimes  they  relate  family  history  and  explain  the  portrait 
gallery, — and  here  it  is  that  Mr.  Hare  shines  as  a  guide  to  the 
best  houses.  Sometimes  their  stories  are  frankly  humorous, 
as  when  the  lady  was  wooed  for  the  sake  of  her  wooden  leg, 
which  sweetly  recalled  a  widower’s  reminiscences  of  two  pre¬ 
ceding  wooden  legs  of  his  bosom ;  or  when  Lord  Houghton 
remarks : — 

“  Miss  Coutts  likes  me  because  I  never  proposed  to  her. 
Almost  all  the  young  men  of  good  family  did ;  those  who  did 
their  duty  by  their  family  always  did.  Mrs.  Browne  (Miss 
Coutts’s  companion)  used  to  see  it  coming,  and  took  herself  out  of 
the  way  for  ten  minutes ;  but  she  only  went  into  the  next  room 
and  left  the  door  open  ;  and  then  the  proposal  took  place,  and 
immediately  it  was  done  Miss  Coutts  coughed,  and  Mrs.  Browne 
came  in  again.” 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Pearson  described  how  it  befell  one  day 
when  driving  from  Monreale  to  Palermo  in  company  with 
Dean  Stanley,  with  their  bags  on  the  seat  in  front  of  them  : — 

“  Arthur  suddenly  complained  of  the  cold.  *  Well,  you 
had  better  put  something  on,’  said  H.  P.  'I  will,’ 
said  Arthur.  H.  P.  went  on  with  his  book,  till  after  some 
time,  suddenly  looking  up,  he  saw  Arthur,  who  was  also  busily 
reading,  entirely  clothed  in  white  raiment.  He  had  put  on  his 
night- shirt  over  all  his  other  clothes,  without  thinking  what  he 
was  doing,  and  they  were  just  driving  into  the  streets  of 
Palermo  !  ” 

Mr.  Hare’s  friends  are  not  all  talking-machines,  though.  For 
example,  there  are  the  silent  Cavendishes,  but  he  did  not  visit 
much  with  them, — perhaps  for  that  reason.  Lady  Chesham 
said  their  taciturnity — 

“  Was  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  their  ancestor’s  marriage 
with  Rachel,  Lady  Russell’s  daughter  j  that  after  her  father's 
death  she  had  always  been  silent  and  sad,  and  that  her 
descendants  had  been  silent  and  sad  ever  since.  1  Lord  Carlisle 
and  his  brother  were  also  silent.  Once  they  travelled  abroad 
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together,  and  at  an  inn  in  Germany  slept  in  the  same  room,  in 
which  there  was  also  a  third  bed,  with  the  curtains  drawn  round 
it.  Two  days  after,  one  brother  said  to  the  other,  “  Did  you  see 
what  was  in  that  bed  in  our  room  the  other  night  ?  ”  and  the  other 
answered  “  Yes.”  That  was  all  that  passed,  but  they  had  both 
seen  a  dead  body  in  the  bed.’  ” 

Mr.  Hare  is  sometimes  happy  in  touching  off  characters 
and  persons,  hut  at  others  we  must  say  he  is  a  little  unkind. 
The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  may  not  object  to  being 
described  merely  as  “  a  dapper  little  man  in  a  violet  coat,”  and 
the  late  “  dear  Lady  Ruthven,”  who  was  “  stone-deaf,  almost 
blind,  and  her  voice  like  waggon- wheels,”  redeemed  matters 
by  being  “  as  kind  and  good  and  truly  witty  as  ever.”  Lord 
Lyons  was  “  like  a  pumpkin  with  an  apple  on  the  top,”  and 
Jowett  is  certainly  not  flattered,  nor  is  “  the  eccentric  ” 
Professor  Freeman.  The  charm  of  these  volumes  lies  partly 
in  the  recurrence  of  well-known  faces.  The  same  people  come 
forward  every  year — for  Mr.  Hare  sticks  to  his  friends — and 
say  clever  things,  or  nothing  at  all,  but  still  we  get  used  to 
them  and  fond  of  them.  And  then  they  die ;  and  that  is  the 
sad  part  of  the  “  Story,” — so  many  of  the  characters  have 
faded  out.  Whilst  they  are  with  us  they  amuse  us,  and  we 
like  them,  and  are  inclined  to  thank  their  chronicler  for  his 
recollections  of  them.  H  he  has  recorded  a  vast  deal  of 
nothings  and  mere  trivialities,  he  has  also  collected  a  quantity 
of  most  entertaining  anecdotes,  and  his  gallery  of  portraits  is 
a  great  deal  more  interesting  than  many  in  the  great  houses 
he  delights  to  visit. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE* 

W e  will  say  at  once  that  M.  de  Maulde’s  book  would  be  the 
better  for  bold  pruning.  It  is  too  long ;  and,  though  matter 
and  manner  are  always  good,  both  tend  to  repeat  themselves 
unnecessarily,  with  a  result  that  is  sometimes  bewildering  and 
sometimes  fatiguing.  But  this  criticism  passed,  we  have  only 
admiration  to  bestow  upon  a  most  intricate  and  masterly 
analysis  of  the  great  feminine  Revolution  or  Renaissance  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  M.  de  Maulde  begins  by  describing 
the  position  of  woman  in  France  and  Italy  before  the  Renais¬ 
sance  ;  when  the  daughters  of  great  houses  were  betrothed  in 
their  cradles — sometimes  before  birth — and  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  fourteen  or  even  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
marriage  was  a  contract — a  bargain  struck  between  the  men  of 
the  two  families — and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  attending 
the  wedding  were  contrived  so  as  to  magnify  to  the  uttermost 
the  importance  of  the  family  honour  that  was  to  be  propped 
up  or  carried  on,  and  to  reduce  to  the  utmost  insignificance  the 
poor  little  woman-child  who  was  the  sacrifice  : — 

“  The  young  woman  appears  on  this  great  day  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life.  If  she  has  been  brought  up  according  to  the  old 
method,  many  people  have  scarcely  suspected  her  existence. 
There  she  is,  at  the  door,  or  under  the  porch  of  the  church, 
standing  beside  her  husband,  involuntarily,  with  no  desires  of 
her  own,  passive, — an  offering,  as  it  were,  to  the  race.  In  this 
strong  light  of  publicity  she  alone  seems  ill  at  ease,  blushing  at 
the  exhibition,  agitated  at  this  unknown  something  whioh  the 
rest  are  so  joyfully  celebrating.  The  priest  comes  down  the  nave 
just  as  at  funerals,  receives  the  young  couple’s  whispered  ‘  1 
will,’  sprinkles  them  lightly  as  they  stand  with  a  little  lustral 
water,  censes  them ;  and  then  the  procession  is  formed,  to  wind 
its  way  up  to  the  altar  where  the  nuptial  benediction  mass  will 
be  sung — a  long  noisy  procession,  ponderous.  Gothic,  all  stiff 
with  velvets,  monumental  stuffs,  and  gilded  draperies ;  thirty, 
forty,  sometimes  three  hundred  persons,  none  but  members  of  the 
family;  but  in  these  circumstances  of  parade  and  pleasure  the 
family  becomes  extraordinarily  multiplied.  At  the  head  of  the 
procession,  buried  under  trappings  of  superb  finery  representing 
a  fortune,  the  little  bride  is  scarcely  visible;  she  is  for  all  the 
world  like  the  clapper  of  a  bell.  And  verily  under  that  golden 
robe  there  is  after  all  nothing — but  a  woman.” 

M.  de  Maulde’s  book  is  the  story  of  the  struggles  of  the 
woman’s  soul  under  the  golden  robe  to  emerge  into  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  a  more  spiritual  realisation  of  the  rite  which,  at  its 
worst,  still  meant  the  best  lot  earth  held  for  her ;  and  of  the 
strange  jangling  that  happened  among  wedding-chimes  when 
the  clapper  began  to  move  the  bell  instead  of  waiting 
patiently  to  be  moved  by  it.  The  description  of  the  merry¬ 
makings  filling  up  the  wedding-day  and  the  brutalities  of  the 
wedding-night  makes  an  English  reader  glad  to  remember 
that  it  was  also  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  Spenser  wrote 
his  “  Epithalamion.”  The  splendours  and  the  brutalities  over, 
the  wife  subsided  into  a  condition  of  domestic  dulness,  in 
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which  the  wise  and  good  found  comfort  in  knowing  that,  after 
all,  their  state  was  sacramental  and  their  duties  were  plain. 
And  M.  de  Maulde,  with  the  kindly  irony  that  characterises 
all  he  writes,  dwells  pleasantly  on  the  way  in  which  the  wife 
who  had  only  dreaded  her  lord  and  master  in  the  days  of  his 
health  and  strength,  became  in  sickness  his  most  affectionate 
and  efficient  nurse,  and  when  he  was  dead  an  inconsolable  and 
very  proud  widow : — 

“  Of  all  the  species  of  husbands,  the  dead  husband  is  the  one 
who  would  require  the  most  special  monograph.  However  little 
heroic  his  life  may  have  been,  his  widow  made  it  her  business  to 
sing  his  praises  in  public.  A  woman  whose  married  life  had 
notoriously  been  one  of  discreet  indifference,  if  not  of  discord, 
would  spend  her  nights  and  days  in  celebrating  the  glory  and 
the  memory  of  the  dead  man.  So  profoundly  would  she  identify 
herself  with  him  in  heart,  that  ere  1  ong  she  would  develop  into 
the  widow  of  a  great  man  and  rise  into  a  superior  atmosphere. 
The  greatnesses  which  the  deceased  perhaps  never  possessed  she 
first  gave  him  and  then  appropriated  herself,  and  in  the  fire  of 
this  love  she  was  gradually  consumed.” 

But  she  took  care  to  remain  a  widow ;  occupied  herself  with 
maternal  duties  and  works  of  charity,  and  generally  showed 
herself  a  great  administrator ;  the  only  drawback  in  her  life 
being  that  she  became  “  a  sort  of  man,  and  acquired  some  of 
the  defects  by  which  she  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  her 
husband.”  The  Renaissance  woman  was  a  woman  of  sense  as 
well  as  heart,  and  she  knew  better  than  to  speak  or  think  ill  of 
marriage  as  an  institution.  She  no  more  wished  to  give  up 
marriage  than  to  give  up  eating  and  drinking.  Her  mission 
was  to  spiritualise  a  state  which  man  had  brutalised.  But  the 
Renaissance  woman  did  not  conceive  it  possible  to  do  this  in 
the  simple  way  of  direct  Christianity.  She  must  have  a  semi¬ 
pagan  philosophy  of  Love  and  Beauty,  a  religion  of  sensi¬ 
bility,  a  school  for  men  in  which  the  art  of  loving  purely 
should  be  taught  by  women,  and  in  which  woman  should  be 
worshipped  for  the  beauty  of  her  soul  through  the  charms  of 
her  body.  “  Platonism  ”  supplied  the  need ;  and  M.  de  Maulde 
gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  various  exponents,  male 
and  female,  of  this  new  philosophy.  Among  a  great  variety  of 
word-portraits,  those  that  stand  out  with  most  vividness  are 
the  characters  of  Margaret  of  France,  who  wrote  the 
Heptameron,  Anne  of  France,  the  Lady  of  Beaujeu,  and 
Catherine  Sforza.  These  three  great  women  are  the  dominant 
types  of  the  book.  Anne  of  France  is  described  as  “  a  figure 
after  Michelangelo’s  own  heart,  grand  and  severe  as  a 
Cathedral,” — Regent  of  France,  politician,  soldier,  diplomat, 
showing  genius  incomparable  in  all  she  did,  yet  with  her  heart 
not  in  this  public  work,  but  in  the  life  of  the  affections.  She 
professed  the  “  science  of  Platonism,”  and  taught  that  women 
wex-e  invulnerable  and  that  men  must  be  content  to  adore 
them  spiritually.  And  she  kept  up  the  appearance  of  stoicism 
so  well  that  men  believed  in  her  insensibility,  though  the 
secret  of  her  life  was  a  real  passion,  and  her  austerity  was 
necessary  self-defence.  Margaret,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  de 
Maulde  estimates  as  a  less  real  woman.  Platonism  was  with 
her  the  natural  expression  of  a  cold  and  artificial  tempera¬ 
ment.  Her  intelligence  was  lovable,  but  her  intelligence  was 
all  she  had  to  give.  Catherine  Sforza  dominated  her  epoch, — 
“as  if  to  show  to  what  a  pitch  the  intoxication  of  masculine 
women  could  rise.”  But— 

“At  bottom  she  was  a  woman  of  an  excellent  heart, — thi* 
Catherine  who  died  under  the  name  of  Medici ;  a  genuine  sister 
of  mercy,  thoughtful,  generous,  diligent  in  feeding  the  poor  in 
time  of  famine,  and,  when  an  epidemic  was  raging,  marvellous 
as  a  sovereign  and  a  sick-nurse !  How  well  she  knew  in  the 
intervals  of  her  frenzied  existence  how  to  enjoy  life,  when  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  beauty  of  her  flowers,  the  charm  of 
her  gardens,  the  delight  of  seeing  her  splendid  drove 
of  cattle  peacefully  grazing  in  her  parks.  Dogs  had  never  a 
more  tender  protectress.  She  evoked  her  people’s  enthusiasm 
and  applause  when,  riding  in  a  red  skirt  at  the  head  of  her 
huntsmen  like  a  legendary  fairy,  and  reining  up  her  horse  with 
her  delicate,  scented  hand,  she  smiled  upon  them  all,  her 
beautiful  white  teeth  flashing  between  her  full,  ruby  lips.  What 
did  she  lack  then  to  make  her  in  very  truth  a  woman  ?  Only 
womanliness,  and  the  exquisite  power  of  using  love  as  a  quicken¬ 
ing  instead  of  a  destroying  spirit.” 

M.  de  Maulde’s  own  conception  of  what  a  great  lady  should 
be  is  very  pretty  : — 

“  To  give  something  derived  from  herself;  to  act,  not  through 
that  long-armed  vulgar  charity  (though  this  too  has  its  merits, 
_ and  is  often  very  tiresome)  which  aims  at  heading  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  list,  or  presiding  at  a  public  meeting,  but  through  that 
modest  individual  charity  which  humbly  and  quietly  diffuses  a 
little  affection,  cheerfulness,  and  enthusiasm.  These  are  the 
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real  great  ladies  ;  to  them  giving  is  a  necessity,  a  second  nature. 
They  seek  their  own  happiness  in  the  happiness  of  others,  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  ask  themselves  if  their  conduct  is  philosophic.” 

And  yet  for  the  “  philosophic  ”  great  ladies  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  of  all  time,  he  is  full  of  benignant  sympathy. 
Their  mission  of  love  and  beauty  aimed  at  reforming 
marriage;  it  succeeded  in  softening  manners,  and  manners 
wanted  softening.  True,  it  softened  virtue  as  well  as  vice, 
and  austerer  censors  of  manners  than  Brantome  agree  with 
Bran  tome  that  it  had  its  part  in  producing  the  corruption  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  IX.  As  M.  de  Maulde  vigorously  puts 
it,  the  Platonism  of  the  Renaissance — 

“  Found  a  society  in  the  plenitude  of  vigour,  and  save  for  a  few 
elect  souls  it  left  it  dead.  4s  a  philosophy,  it  resulted  in  perfect 
scepticism  ;  as  a  social  panacea,  in  the  wars  of  religion.  It  slew 
art,  it  slew  literature,  through  the  idea  of  seeking  beauty  in  itself, 
in  other  words  by  academism,  by  art  for  art’s  sake  :  the  (Esthetic 
Utopia  alongside  of  the  philosophic  Utopia!  Still  further,  in 
place  ©f  the  exquisite,  enthusiastic,  ardent,  adorable  women  who 
were  the  queens  of  the  world,  it  gave  us,  as  time  went  on,  women 
without  energy,  without  activity,  case-hardened  with  the  idea  of 
selfish  happiness  ;  it  left  behind  it  a  progeny  of  coquettes 
pritcieuses,  or  else  of  Delilahs  and  sensual  women.” 

All  this  is  true.  And  yet  there  is  justice  in  M.  de  Maulde’s 
defence  of  the  noble-hearted,  if  misguided,  women  who  led  the 
movement : — 

“  They  ought  to  have  saved  us  from  sensualism  and  meta¬ 
physics,  and  they  ran  aground  on  both  reef3.  How  bitterly  they 
have  been  reproached  !  We  have  done  them  the  high  honour  of 
throwing  upon  them  and  their  ideas  the  blame  of  all  our 
calamities,  as  though  they  were  exclusively  at  fault.  As  if  it 
would  not  have  been  allowable,  after  all,  to  combine  common- 
sense  with  the  spirit  of  kindliness  and  love.  If  there  were,  then 
as  always,  silly  women,  profligate  women,  insatiate  cormorants, 
why  take  Platonism  to  task,  why  blame  women  alone?  ” 

There  are  chapters  of  M.  de  Maulde’s  book  which  we  find 
ourselves  wishing  that  everybody  might  read, — the  admir¬ 
able  essay,  for  instance,  on  “  The  Embroidery  of  Life,” 
and  that  other  chapter  discussing  the  influence  of  Platonism 
on  conversation,  especially  the  passages  touching  on  the 
indiscriminate  reading  of  the  ladies  who  made  it  their 
business  to  refine  the  taste  of  men.  But  M.  de  Maulde 
says  expressly  that  he  does  not  dedicate  his  book  to  girls. 
And  a  conscientious  reviewer  is  bound  to  say  that  the  volume 
is  not  quite  one  to  put  into  every  girl’s  hand.  Its  treatment 
is  “  naked,”  though  neither  coarse  nor  immoral.  It  is  a  book 
to  be  much  pressed  upon  every  young  woman  who  thinks  she 
“  knows  life,”  but  perhaps  to  be  kept  back  from  the  one  who 
modestly  confesses  that  she  would  rather  not  know. 
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Miss  Llllias  Hamilton,  as  Court  physician  to  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  enjoyed  unique  opportunities,  and  has  turned 
them  to  excellent  and  perfectly  legitimate  account  in  her 
interesting  story.  A  Vizier  s  Daughter  gives  anything  but  a 
rose-coloured  view  of  Afghanistan  or  the  Afghans,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  of  a  desire  to  apotheosise  the  Ameer, 
who  figures  prominently  amongst  the  dramatis  persons.  Miss 
Hamilton’s  view  of  the  “  Iron  Ameer  ”  is  that  he  is  not  only 
abler  and  more  sagacious  than  his  advisers,  but  that  he  is 
more  magnanimous.  In  a  word,  considering  his  antecedents, 
his  surroundings,  and  the  welter  of  intrigue  in  which  he  moves, 
he  is  far  less  ruthless  and  cruel  than  might  be  expected.  The 
Ameer,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  hero  of  the  story.  The 
nearest  approach  to  that  post  is  made  by  the  Yizier  of  the  un- 
happy  Hazaras,  the  rude  mountaineers  who,  for  all  their  un¬ 
couthness,  bear — in  the  author’s  view — the  same  relation  to 
the  people  of  Cabul  as  Scottish  farmers  to  London  loafers. 
Ghulam  Hossain  is  a  patriot,  a  good  husband,  and  a  kind 
father;  in  short,  a  very  decent  fellow.  But  the  really 
heroic  role  is  that  sustained  by  his  daughter,  Gul  Begum,  a 
young  Amazon  of  the  hills,  whose  brief  yet  tragic  career  is 
traced  in  these  pages.  Gul  Begum,  the  cleverest  and  the  most 
well-favoured  of  the  Hazara  maidens,  having  been  demanded 
in  marriage  by  Ferad  Shah,  the  brutal  commander  of  the 
troops  sent  by  the  Ameer  to  punish  the  Hazaras,  is  smuggled 
off  to  the  house  of  Mahomed  Jan,  a  neighbouring  villager, 
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where  she  is  passed  off  as  his  wife.  After  enduring  many  insults 
and  harsh  treatment  from  her  protector,  she  returns  home,  to 
be  taken  prisoner  and  borne  off  to  Cabul,  where  she  is  sold  as  a 
slave,  and  ultimately  engaged  in  the  household  of  the  Ameer’s 
Chief  Secretary.  On  the  death  of  the  latter’s  wife,  Gul  Begum 
makes  herself  indispensable  as  nurse,  amanuensis,  cook, — in 
short,  as  factotum ;  and  when  the  Secretary,  fearing  his  inability 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  web  of  calumny  woven  round 
him  by  his  enemies,  decides  to  fly  to  India,  Gul  Begum  plans 
and  carries  out  his  escape,  accompanying  him  in  the  disguise 
of  a  boy,  guiding  him  through  the  country  she  knows  so  well, 
and  finally  laying  down  her  life  for  the  man  who  never  appre¬ 
ciated  her  until  it  was  too  late.  The  great  artistic  defect  of  this 
interesting  and  faithful  study  of  Afghan  life  is  its  lack  of  light 
and  shade,  but  Miss  Hamilton  forestalls  this  objection  in  her 
preface  by  the  remark  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  joy, 
peace,  comfort,  or  rest  in  the  dominions  of  the  Ameer. 

Miss  Tynan  has  added  in  A  Daughter  of  the  Fields  another 
portrait  to  her  gallery  of  Irish  graces.  Meg  O’Donoghue, 
though  of  “  ould  ancient  stock,”  delicately  nurtured,  and 
educated  at  an  aristocratic  convent  school  in  France,  finds 
herself  confronted  on  her  return  to  Ireland  with  an  awkward 
dilemma.  The  married  life  of  her  parents  has  been  clouded 
by  her  father’s  weakness  for  drink,  and  on  his  premature 
death  her  mother,  an  indomitable  little  maitresse  femme ,  had 
abandoned  all  social  amenities  and  concentrated  her  energies 
on  working  the  farm.  Meg  returns  to  find  her  mother 
hardened  and  bronzed  by  drudgery  and  toil,  but  only  anxious 
that  her  daughter  should  live  a  life  of  indolent  ease.  The 
gentry  are  only  too  anxious  to  claim  Meg  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves,  but  Meg,  being  a  young  person  of  spirit,  and  realising  the 
false  position  in  which  she  would  be  placed  by  deserting  her 
mother,  resolves  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  squireens,  farmers, 
horse-dealers,  and  other  associates  of  her  mother.  The  resolve 
is  rendered  all  the  easier  by  her  mother’s  illness.  Meg 
assumes  the  reins,  in  a  very  short  time  masters  the  details 
of  crops  and  stock,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  most  accom¬ 
plished  farmeress.  She  likes  the  life,  and  would  have  been 
happy  but  for  the  attentions  of  the  squireens  and  the  jealousies 
of  their  sisters.  Mattel's  are  complicated  by  her  relations 
with  her  landlord,  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  who  saves  her  from 
drowning,  and  by  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  a  vivacious  and 
mischievous  French  girl,  a  schoolmate  at  the  oonvent.  Fitz¬ 
maurice,  who  is  engaged  to  his  cousin,  falls  in  love  with  Meg, 
and  Meg  inspires  an  unrequited  passion  in  the  breast  of  an 
“underbred  fine-spoken”  squireen.  Happily  for  the  gentle  reader 
Miss  Tynan  is  the  most  devoted  friend  of  all  true  lovers,  and 
the  various  couples  pair  off  without  exception  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  sentiment  and  poetic  justice.  Devotees 
of  the  dolorous  will  view  Miss  Tynan’s  whole-souled  concession 
to  the  heresy  of  the  happy  ending  with  something  like  con¬ 
sternation.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  to  having  followed  the 
progress  of  her  matrimonial  manoeuvres  with  much  pleasure. 

Love  of  Comrades  is  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of  Mr.  Frank 
Mathew’s  powers  as  a  cultivator  of  the  field  of  historical 
romance.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1640,  and 
the  story  is  concerned  with  the  transmission  of  a  secret 
despatch  to  Strafford.  The  first  bearer,  an  Eton  lad,  having 
been  slain  at  the  gates  of  his  father’s  house,  his  sister,  Margery 
Talbot,  a  young  Amazon  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rapier,  dons 
male  attire  and  sets  forth  on  horseback  to  fulfil  his  mission.  The 
assassins,  mistaking  her  for  their  victim,  pursue  her  with  un¬ 
relenting  hostility,  but  Margery,  after  a  condensed  Odyssey 
of  peril  during  which  she  slays  one  of  the  assassins,  is  thrown 
over  a  precipice,  and  actually  hanged  by  the  neck  till  she  is 
half-dead,  wins  her  way  through  to  Dublin,  delivers  ber 
message,  and  ultimately  marries  one  of  the  emissaries  of  the 
opposing  faction.  The  wild  improbabilities  of  the  narrative, 
however,  are  redeemed  by  that  fresh  and  unstudied  charm  of 
manner  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Mr.  Mathew’s  earlier 
stories. 

Miss  Yonge’s  new  stor j,  Modern  Broods,  resolves  itself  into  a 
critical  yet  not  unsympathetic  estimate  of  the  young  person  of 
to-day.  A  gentle  middle-aged  spinster  comes  into  a  small  for¬ 
tune, which  she  devotes  to  making  a  home  for  her  young  half- 
sisters.  They  are  not  exactly  ill-conditioned  young  people, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  treat  their  benefactress  with 
an  excess  either  of  courtesy  or  of  gratitude.  The  effect  of 
the  story  qua  story  is  marred  by  the  immense  number  of 
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minor  characters  who  come  and  go  without  aiding  its  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  style  of  the  narrative  and  dialogue  is  hardly  as 
finished  as  one  might  expect  from  so  practised  a  writer  as 
Miss  Tonge.  Some  passages  have  caused  the  present  reviewer 
a  good  deal  of  perplexity,  as,  for  example,  that  which  describes 
a  little  girl  who  displayed  “enough  white  teeth  to  make 
Magdalen  forebode  that  they  would  need  much  attention  if 
they  were  not  to  be  a  desight  [sic]  like  Agatha’s.” 

On  the  Wing  of  Occasions  introduces  our  good  friend  the 
creator  of  “  Uncle  Remus  ”  in  a  somewhat  unfamiliar  aspect 
so  far  as  his  English  admirers  are  concerned,  the  five  stories 
of  which  this  volume  is  made  up  being  all  concerned  with  the 
romance  of  the  great  war  of  North  and  South.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  hasten  to  add  that  the  quality  of  these  tales  is  super¬ 
latively  good.  The  opening  episode,  which  describes  the 
escape  of  Colonel  Fontaine  Flournoy,  a  Southern  spy,  from 
New  York,  thanks  to  the  marvellous  resource  of  an  Anglo- 
Irishman  named  McCarthy,  is  a  brilliant  essay  in  the  art  of 
sustained  suspense.  Hardly  less  effective  in  the  sentimental 
vein  is  the  narrative  entitled  “  The  Troubles  of  Martin  Coy,” 
with  its  dramatic  and  wholly  unexpected  conclusion.  We 
have  only  to  add  that  Mr.  Harris,  while  assigning  the  beaux 
roles  throughout  to  the  Southerners,  displays  a  freedom  from 
acrimony  worthy  of  the  great  President,  of  whom  he  never 
speaks  save  in  terms  of  generous  respect.  Nowhere  in  fiction 
have  we  encountered  a  more  admirable  portrait  of  the 
“patient,  kindly  man,  with  the  bright  smile  and  sad  eyes, 
with  Melancholy  at  one  elbow  and  Mirth  at  the  other,”  than 
in  the  delightful  piece  of  comedy  called  “  The  Kidnapping  of 
President  Lincoln,”  in  which  two  Georgians,  who  have  under¬ 
taken  the  task  of  carrying  off  the  President,  and  have  actually 
got  him  in  their  power,  abandon  the  scheme  out  of  sheer 
admiration  for  Lincoln’s  greatness  and  magnanimity.  We 
cordially  recommend  our  readers  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Sanders,  the  Georgian  humourist,  a 
teller  of  anecdotes  after  Lincoln’s  own  heart,  John 
Omahundro,  the  Texan  scout,  the  gallant  Colonel  Flournoy, 
and,  above  all,  the  incomparable  McCarthy.  On  the  strength 
of  this  volume  alone,  Mr.  Hams  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  tribe  of  literary  benefactors, — the  authors,  that  is, 
who  cheer  and  refresh  their  readers  and  inspire  them  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  even  affection. 

God’s  Lad  is  another  story  in  which  the  truvestissement  of 
the  heroine  plays  an  important  part.  Miss  Muriel  Balfe,  an 
English  girl — musical  by  right  of  her  name — not  content  with 
achieving  immense  popularity  under  her  professional  pseu¬ 
donym  of  “  the  Falbe,”  also  achieves  distinction  in  male  attire 
under  the  second  alias  of  Dick  Bafle,  “  the  dandiest,  pluckiest, 
most  thorough-bred  little  lad  ”  in  the  California  of  ’49.  Readers 
who  cling  to  verisimilitude  will  find  it  rather  hard  to  accept 
some  of  the  situations,  but  those  who  merely  seek  entertain¬ 
ment  will  find  good  store  of  it  in  this  fantastic  yet  genial 
melodrama. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


[ Under  this  heading  tee  notice  such  Books  of  the  week  as  have  not  been, 
reserved  Jar  review  in  other  forms.'] 

The  Handy  Man  Afloat  and  Ashore.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Goodenough, 
R.N.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  6s.) — Mr.  Goodenough  is  a  Navy 
chaplain,  and  has  served,  as  Crockford  tells  us,  on  ships  in  the 
Channel  and  Mediterranean  Squadrons,  on  ships  in  harbour,  and 
at  dockyards.  He  has  the  experience,  therefore,  and,  as  a  few 
pages  of  his  book  sufficiently  show,  he  has  the  sympathy,  which 
qualify  for  writing  on  this  subject.  He  begins  with  what  he  calls 
“  The  Navy’s  Cradle,”  Greenwich  Hospital  School,  and  he  follows 
the  sailor  from  this  first  experience  through  his  career.  Of 
course,  the  whole  Navy  is  not  recruited  from  Greenwich,  but 
some  of  its  best  stuff  comes  that  way,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
told  that  there  is  never  any  lack.  “  Whatever  may  he  the  attrac¬ 
tion,  there  are  always  more  boys  ready  to  join  the  Service  than 
can  be  taken  on  at  any  time.”  We  cannot  pretend  to  go  with  Mr. 
Goodenough  through  all  the  details  which  he  gives;  far  less  can 
we  pretend  to  criticise  him.  Probably  a  chaplain  keeping  his  eyes, 
ears,  and  heart  open  knows  more  about  the  “  handy  man  ”  than  any 
one  else.  He  is  free  when  others  are  bound  by  etiquette.  Besides  the 
chapters  descriptive  of  the  sailor’s  work,  we  have  a  chapter  on 
sea  songs,  another  on  homes,  “  rests,”  and  institutes.  (He  speaks, 
we  see,  with  high  praise  of  Miss  Agnes  Weston.)  We  heartily 
commend  the  volume  to  our  readers.  Before  parting  with  it  we 


must  borrow  from  it  a  quotation  : — “  A  genuine  man-o’-war’s  man 
was  almost  as  good  a  soldier  as  a  soldier  himself  in  some  things 
and  a  far  better  campaigner.  He  was  certainly  a  better  hand  al 
knocking  about  big  guns  than  any  artillery  man  in  the  United 
Kingdom.”  That  was  written  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
Crimean  time,  and,  as  Mr.  Goodenough  says,  the  “  handy  man  ” 
of  to-day  “  is  not  one  whit  behind  the  old  Crimean  hero.” 

General  Wauchope.  By  William  Baird.  (Oliphant,  Anderson, 
and  Ferrier.  2s.  6d.) — Andrew  Gilbert  Wauchope  was  bom  in 
1846 ;  after  some  sohooling,  not  very  prolonged  or  efficient — Mr. 
Baird  compares  two  incomparable  things  when  he  says  that 
natural  shrewdness  is  “  a  much  better  gift  than  education,” 
apparently  not  knowing  what  education  means — he  became  a 
naval  cadet.  When  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year  (short 
of  two  days)  he  left  the  Navy,  and  three  years  afterwards 
obtained  an  ensign’s  commission  in  the  Black  Watch,  probably 
as  fortunate  a  beginning  of  his  career  as  he  could  have  had.  His 
first  service  was  in  1873,  when  he  served  in  the  Ashantee  War, 
and  was  put  in  command  of  a  body  of  Haussos.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  find  out  the  military  qualities  of  the  race.  His 
next  station  was  Cyprus  ;  from  Cyprus  he  went  to  South  Africa, 
where,  however,  he  saw  no  service.  Then  came  the  Egyptian 
Campaign,  and  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  when  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  being  among  the  first  to  enter  the  enemy’s 
trenches.  He  took  his  part,  too,  in  the  Nile  Expedition.  This 
was  not,  we  may  guess,  unconnected  with  the  next  incident  of 
his  life,  his  candidature  for  Midlothian  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  was  a  curious  experience,  for  in  politics  he  was 
scarcely  at  home,  but  he  would  not  be  beaten.  The  result  was 
that  he  reduced  4,631,  the  majority  of  1885,  to  690.  Some  more 
soldiering  followed,  this  time  in  the  Soudan ;  then  a  spell  of  life 
at  home ;  and  then  the  campaign  in  South  Africa,  ending  for  this 
gallant  and  capable  soldier  in  the  disastrous  day  of  Magers- 
iontein.  Of  these  thi  ngs  it  is  too  early  to  write.  This  will  be 
found  a  highly  interesting  book. 

Notes  on  the  Paradiso  of  Dante.  By  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Eipon.  2  vols.  (Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  21s.) — Mr.  Vern  on,  who  dedicates  his  book  to 
Dr.  Edward  Moore,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Dante 
scholars,  has  been  able  to  accomplish  a  purpose  announced  six 
years  ago,  and  to  follow  up  his  volumes  on  the  “Inferno” 
with  a  similar  commentary  on  the  “  Paradiso.”  We  may  be 
allowed  to  congratulate  him  on  the  completion  of  a  great  work. 
His  plan  is  to  print  the  text,  to  give  below  a  running  annotation, 
and  to  supply  a  more  general  comment  where  it  is  needed.  Tile 
student  is  helped  in  the  most  ample  way.  Canto  XXIV.,  for 
instance,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  lines,  occupies 
twenty-nine  pages.  Nor  is  the  proportion  excessive.  There 
are  many  considerable  textual  difficulties,  and  the  references  to 
history,  theology,  and  morals  require  a  very  large  amount  of 
elucidation.  Canto  IX.,  which  numbers  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  lines,  is  yet  more  liberally  furnished,  for  the 
comments  and  notes  fill  forty-five  pages.  But  then  it 

is,  from  one  point  of  view,  of  more  than  common 

interest.  It  exemplifies  in  a  very  remarkable  way  the 
principles  on  which  Dante  peopled  the  various  regions  of  the 
spiritual  world.  His  rules  of  canonisation  were  not  a  little 
singular.  He  sees  Clemence,  wife  of  Charles  Martel — Mr. 
Vernon  decides  emphatically  that  the  wife,  not  the  daughter,  is 
intended — about  whom  we  know  very  little.  Then  comes  Cunizza, 
sister  of  Ezzelino  III.,  of  whom  Benvenuto  says  that  she  was 
recte  filia  Veneris,  semper  amorosa,  vaga.  This,  however,  does  not 
disturb  her — 

“  Ma  lietamente  a  me  medesma  indulgo 
La  cagion  de  ma  sorte," — 

though,  as  she  quite  rightly  says,  this  may  seem  hard  to  under¬ 
stand,  al  vostro  volgo.  Along  with  Cunizza  comes  Folgo,  who, 
after  a  dissolute  youth  as  a  troubadour,  became  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  and,  as  such,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses.  One  thing  almost  certainly  excluded 
from  Paradise,  and  that  was  to  be  a  Florentine,  whereas  of  the 
seventy-nine  persons  pictured  in  hell,  two-fifths  come  from 
Florence.  _ 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley.  By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell.  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  5s.) — Mr.  Mitchell  does  not  claim  to  have  had 
aay  special  facilities  for  writing  this  memoir.  It  is,  he  frankly 
says,  “  in  no  sense  an  intimate  or  authorised  biography  of 
Huxley.”  It  is  the  account,  given  by  an  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  student,  of  Huxley’s  life-work  in  the  provinces  of 
scientific  and  metaphysical  thought.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
discuss  either  Huxley’s  view3  on  religion  and  ethics  and  theories 
of  the  Cosmos  generally,  or  Mr.  Mitchell’s  interpretation  of  them. 
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It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  volume  will  be  found  to  give  a  care¬ 
ful  treatment  to  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  honest 
thinkers  of  the  day. 

Richard  Elwyn.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Patterson.  (Wells  Gardner, 
Darton,  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) — This  is  a  short,  unpretending  biography 
of  a  man  who  did  excellent  service  in  more  than  one  field  of 
action.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  many  friends,  and  by  many  more 
who,  being  outside  his  personal  range,  were  benefited  by  his 
work. 

The  Bystander.  By  J.  Ashby- Sterry.  (Sands  and  Co.  6s.) — 
Mr.  Ashby-Sterry  has  collected  in  this  volume  a  number  of 
humorous,  or  sub-humorous,  papers.  Such  collections  always 
suffer  from  the  fact  that  what  is  written  to  be  read  piece  by 
piece  is  read  as  a  whole.  The  substance,  too,  of  these  essays  is 
sometimes  a  little  thin,  and  the  occasions  sometimes  strained. 
“  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  ”  is  the  title  of  the  first  paper,  and  why  ? 
Jonas  took  his  cousins  to  sights  that  could  be  seen  for  nothing, 
and  we  have  accordingly  some  twenty  pages  about  such  sights. 
The  occasion  is  not  good  enough.  An  allusion  is  all  that  it  could 
have  borne.  We  do  not  care  to  criticise  the  other  papers  in 
detail ;  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  offend  in  them,  and  there  is 
something  to  amuse ;  we  wish  that  there  had  been  more. 

The  Source  Book  of  English  History.  By  Elizabeth  Kemball 
Kendall,  M.A.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  3s.  6d.  net.) — Miss  Elizabeth 
Kendall  has  collected  here  from  various  sources  original  authorities 
on  various  periods  in  the  history  of  Britain.  There  are  twenty -two 
chapters,  of  which  the  first  is  headed  "  Britons  and  Saxons,”  and 
the  last  “  The  Empire  ” ;  those  between  covering  the  whole 
period  of  history  from  the  “Agricola”  down  to  a  “Warning” 
from  Mr.  John  Morley  about  the  responsibilities  of  Empire. 
“  Political  friends  of  my  own,”  says  Mr.  Morley,  “  are  constantly 
discussing  what  is  to  be  the  issue  at  the  next  Election.  My 
own  idea  is  becoming  very  clear  that  it  will  be  expenditure.” 
And  expenditure  was  barely  mentioned !  We  see  that  Miss 
Kendall  makes  her  acknowledgments  duly  to  publishers.  The 
authors  come  but  poorly  off  in  this  way.  Surely  they  might  have 
a  word,  even  when  they  are  not  protected  by  copyright. 


That  is  not  saying  much,  but  the  Paraphrase  has  at  least  the 
prestige  of  antiquity. 

Advice  to  20th  Century  Business  Juniors.  By  Phi.  Rho.  Chi. 
(Horace  Marshall  and  Son.  3d.) — To  notice  this  little  book  in 
detail  would  be  to  attack  not  a  few  social  and  ethical  problems. 
We  must  be  content  with  saying  generally  that  this  “advice’’ 
seems  well  qualified  to  produce  or  preserve  the  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano.  “  Character  is  everything,”  says  our  author,  and 
there  is  no  counting  the  things  which  go  to  make  it  or  defining 
the  time  within  which  it  has  to  be  made.  And  it  is  in  this 
all-importance  of  character — perhaps  the  point  might  have  been 
emphasised  more  than  it  is— that  there  is  to  be  found  the  true 
explanation  of  what  seems  waste  of  time  and  vital  powers,  the 
round  of  dreary,  spiritually  unprofitable  labour  in  which  the 
majority  of  lives  are  spent.  The  labour  is  naught,  but  the 
character  which  the  right  doing  of  it  creates  is  everything. 


( For  Publications  of  the  Week  see  next  page.) 
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Presents. 

Catalogue  ( containing  600  Illustrations )  Post-free. 

LIBERTY  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  Regent  Street,  London. 
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The  World-Wide  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  LL.D.  (W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston. 
7s.  6d.) — This  is  a  “  fifth  editicn,”  improved  and  brought  np  to 
date.  The  geography  which  it  exhibits  is  both  physical  and 
historical;  both  branches  are  duly  provided  for.  There  is  one 
detail,  however,  in  which  some  change  would  be  welcome  The 
map  of  France  is  not  adequate  to  the  interest  which  English 
people  have  in  that  country.  (The  same  may  be  said  of  other 
regions  of  Europe.)  One  page  is  allotted  to  it,  the  same  space  as 
is  given  to  Belooehistan  and  New  Guinea.  And  this  page  is  so 
crowded  that  it  is  far  less  useful  than  it  might  be.  Not  less  than 
four  maps  are  needed  to  give  an  adequate  representation  of  what 

we  want  to  see. - Philip’s  London  School  Board  Atlas.  Edited 

by  G.  Philip,  jun.  (G.  Philip  and  Son.  Is.  net.) — An  eminently 
useful  collection,  giving  ample,  and  more  than  ample,  value  for 
the  price.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  London  School  Board 
adopts  it;  the  child  who  studies  it  intelligently  can  hardly  be  a 
“  Little  Englander.” 

The  Bard  of  Bethlehem.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Paterson,  M.A. 
(A.  Elliot,  Edinburgh.  4s.  6d.) — This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work 
first  published  in  1867,  and  now  supplied  with  a  prose  version  of 
the  Psalms.  Of  this,  as  a  version  of  the  Hebrew,  the  writer  of 
t.biR  notice  is  not  qualified  to  speak.  It  seems  to  differ  but  little 
from  the  translations  of  which  Mr.  Paterson  speaks  as  “  incoherent 
gibberish.”  Psalm  x.  is  specified.  Here  are  the  Authorised  Ver¬ 
sion  and  Mr.  Paterson’s  version  of  verses  1-3  side  by  side : — 

A.V.  P.V. 

“  Why  standest  Thou  afar  off,  “  Why  standest  Thou  afar  off, 
O  Lord  ;  why  hidest  Thou  Thy-  Jehovah  ?  Why  hidest  Thou 
self  in  times  of  trouble?  The  on  emergencies  in  trouble ?  The 
wicked  in  his  pride  doth  perse-  wicked  hath  by  arrogance  in- 
cute  the  poor  :  let  them  be  taken  flamed  the  afflicted  man;  they 
in  the  devices  that  they  have  are  caught  by  the  devices  which 
imagined.  For  the  wicked  had  been  contrived.  For  the 
boasteth  of  his  heart’s  desire,  wicked  man  is  glorying  over  his 
and  blesseth  the  covetous  whom  soul’s  desire  and  blessing  the 
God  abhorreth.”  dishonest  gain.” 

Which  is  the  more  like  to  “  incoherent  gibberish  ”  ?  Here  is  the 
poetical  version  of  verse  1 : — 

“  Why  at  a  distance  dost  Thou  stand, 

Jehovah,  far  aside  ? 

Oh  why  upon  emergencies 
In  trouble  dost  Thou  hide  ?  ” 

The  translator  thinks  that  his  version  “  will  be  found  in  every 
respect  superior  to  the  one  in  common  use  throughout  Scotland.” 
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standing  that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the 
non-profit  rates  of  Other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal 
to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to  the  Original 
Assurances. 
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are  being  overstrained,  being  caused  by  in¬ 
equality  of  the  muscular  effort  (as  in  Unequal 
Eyes  and  Astigmatism)  or  by  excessive 
muscular  energy  necessary  to  produce  distinct 
vision.  Permanent  relief  will  in  most  cases 
immediately  follow  the  skilful  correction 
of  the  defect.  For  full  particulars  as  to  the 
Care  ami  Preservation  of  the  Eyes  see 
“OUR  EYES,”  by  Mr.  JOHN  Bkowniro, 
F.R.A.S.,  F.lt.M.S.  Post-free,  One  Shilling, 
from  63  Strand,  London,  W.O. 
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" THE  QUEEN  has  a  cup  af  Schweitzer’s  Cocoatina  brought  to 
her  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  two  hours  later  uses  the  same  beverage  at  the  breakfast 
table.”— Society. 

“MORNING  AT  THE  PALACE.— It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that, 
thanks  to  a  good  night’s  rest.  Her  Majesty  yesterday  morning  felt  no  ill  effects 
from  Thursday’s  exciting  incidents.  She  partook,  as  usual,  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  oi  her  cup  of  cocoa.”— DaAly  Chronicle ,  March  10th,  1900. 
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Lieut.-Colonel  P.  Anderson  Stebblng. 
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AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  j  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokjrs  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS.  General  Manager. 


BRAGG’S 


CHARCOAL 


PURE 

VEGETABLE 

Prevents  many  Illnesses.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

The  continued  and  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by  the  medical 
profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy.  See  the  Lancet 
and  Analyst’s  Reports.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleepless¬ 
ness,  Indigestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
ami  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure.  No  one  who  takes  it  need  fear  Cholera. 
Bragg’s  Charcoal  Biscuits,  Is.,  2s.,  4s.  Tins  ;  Bragg’s  Charcoal  Powder, 
2s.,  4s.,  6s.  Bottles ;  Bragg’s  Charcoal  Lozenges,  Is.  1  Jd.  Tins ;  Bragg’s 
Charcoal  Tablets,  Is.  1  id.  Tins,  the  most  agreeable  form  of  this  popular  remedy. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Miss  M.  PUNNETT,  B.A.iLond.) 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  professional  training  for  teachers. 

The  course  includes  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Certificate  (Theory 
and  Practice),  and  for  the  Teachers'  Diploma  of  the  London  University.  The 
students  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lectures  on  Teaching  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  resident  and  visiting  lecturers.  Ample  opportunity  is  given  for 
practice  in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  other  subjects  In  various 
schools  in  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  in  January  and  in  September.  Full  particulars  as  to 
qualifications  for  admission,  Scholarships,  and  Bursaries  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 

The  COUNCIL  are  OFFERING  two  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £25  and  £20  respec¬ 
tively,  for  next  JANUARY.  Applications  to  be  sent  before  December  1st,  to  the 
PRINCIPAL,  from  whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

TTNIVERSITIES,  PRELIMINARY  LAW,  MEDICINE, 

U  and  OTHER  EXAMINATIONS.-PUPILS  PREPARED  for  above.  Special 
advantages  for  delicate  pupils.  Successful,  experienced,  individual  tuition,  with 
home  comfort.  Four  miles  from  sea  ;  cricket,  boating,  &c.  Holiday  pupils  also 
taken.— Rev.  J.  F.  VALLINGS,  M.A.,  Sopley  Vicarage,  Winkton  R.S.O.,  Hants. 


s 


ALISBURY 


SCHOOL. 


An  EXAMINATION  for  FOUR  CHAFYN-GROVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  on 
JANUARY  29th. 

Apply  HEAD-MASTER. 

R  O  M  E  R  .  —  ST.  LAURENCE  SCHOOL. 


0 


prep; 
studied, 
B.Sc.Lond 


Principal,  Miss  GRACE  C.  POLLARD,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  Mod.  Lang.  Trip. 

Bracing  climate,  individual  care,  outdoor  games. 

RI  C  H  M  O  N  D  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

RICHMOND  (YORKS.) 

Education  on  best  modern  lines.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  for  Competi¬ 
tion  in  JANUARY  for  Girls  under  fifteen. 

A  PENSION  for  a  POOR  PREACHER,  of  the  yearly 

value  of  £20,  in  the  GIFT  of  the  SKINNERS' iCOMPANY  Ls  VACANT. — 
Applications,  on  forms  to  be  obtained  from  the  CLERK  to  the  COMPANY,  8  Dow- 
gate  Hill,  London,  E.C.,  must  be  sent  ia  by  December  14th,  1900. 

High  school,  Hereford. 

Boarders  live  with  Hie  Head-Mistress,  Miss  KRAliBE. 

Owing  to  Extension  of  Premises  there  will  be  a  FEW  VACANCIES  in  JANUARY. 
Garden  and  Playing-Field. 

Fees,  Including  Music,  from  £59. 

HIGHLY  CERTIFICATED  LADY,  two  years’  study  at 

College,  with  considerable  experience  in  class  and  private  teaching, 
DESIRES  RE-ENGAGEMENT  after  Christmas.  Special  subjects— English  for 
Jr.  and  Sr. Camb.  and  languages;  Good  Dutch  acquired  in  Holland.— Apply,  by 
letter,  “  Y.  Z.,”  69  Arlington  Road,  London,  N.W. 

B~AYHAM  HOUSE,  SEYENOAKS.  —  SCHOOL  for 

GIRLS.  Only  a  limited  number  taken.  Advantages  of  home  and  school 
combined.  Special  attention  to  health  and  physical  development.  Careful 
religious  training,— Church  of  England.— Principal,  Miss  BURGES,  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge,  formerly  Assistant- Mistress  in  the  Cambridge  High  School. 
References  :  Bishop  of  Durham,  Miss  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Walter  Ward,  and  others. 

PARIS.— FIRST-CLASS  SCHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN’S 

DAUGHTERS.  Highest  references.  A  few  vacancies  after  Christmas. 
Lady  Principal  will  be  in  London  from  December  26tli  and  will  escort  her  pupils. 
-Apply  to  Mdlle.  VIVIER,  20  Palace  Mansions,  Addison  Bridge,  London,  W. 

PARIS,  AUTEUIL. — Highly  recommended  FINISHING 

SCHOOL  tor  the  DAUGHTERS  ot  GENTLEMEN.  Limited  number  of 
pupils.  Thorough  teaching  of  Languages,  Music,  Art,  &e.— Principals ;  Miles. 
GOUNIAULT  DE  MAItCHANGY,  32,  Rue  Michel  Ange.  Ref.  permitted  to  Mrs. 
Woodhouse,  Head-Mistress  of  theClapham  High  School  for  Girls,  Clapham  Common. 
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■DOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

XV  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

For  Land-Owners,  Land-Agents,  Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intending  Colonists,  &e. 

Patron— 

H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

Presi  dent _ ■ 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 

Committee  op  Management— 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DUCIE  (Chairman). 

Colonel:  Sir  NIGEL  KINGSCOTE,  K.C.B.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Principal— 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  M'CLELLAN,  M.A., 

Hon.  Member  of  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of  Governors,  Professors, 
Practical  Instructors,  &c.,  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Gold 
Medals,  &.C.,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  October  9th. 

npHE  LEYS  SCHOOL, 

_L  CAMBRIDGE. 

An  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  in 
DECEMBER. 

Particulars  of  the  HEAD-MASTER,  or  of  the  BURSAR. 

rpHE  HINDHEAD  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  (established 

1  in  1897  by  Miss  J.  F.  Gruner).— Principals  :  Miss  J.  F.  GRUNER,  Certificated 
Student  of  Girton  College,  late  Second  Mistress, Dulwich  Higli  School, G.P.D.S.Co., 
and  Miss  ALICE  GRUNER,  Student  of  Newnham  College.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  mainly  of  University  women  of  professional  standing  and  experience. 
Education  thoroughly  modern;  physical  training  and  outdoor  games.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  healthful  conditions  of  life  ;  the  bracing  air  and  gravel  soil  of 
the  Hindhead  districtcauseit  to  be  much  recommended  by  doctors.  The  boarding¬ 
house,  built  for  the  Misses  Gruner,  stands  in  an  acre  of  heather  and  pine  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  800  ft.,  and  has  a  sunny  aspect.  Refs.  :  Miss  Welsh,  of  Girton 
College ;  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Principal  of  Newnham  College ;  Prof.  Muirhead,  Birming¬ 
ham  Univ. ;  parents  of  former  pupils  ;  and  others.— For  prospectus  for  the  term 
commencing  January  23rd,  1901,  address  to  Moororoft,  Hindhead,  Haslemere. 

A  RCHDEAOON  WILSON  WISHES  to  RECOMMEND 

A  a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  staff.— Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

rr\  HE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

JL  LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 

Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-GLNEY. 

'TT'ING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAR- 

l\  SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th, 
for  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Army  and  Navy  Subjects.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Diversities,  &e.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

Large  playground;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Special  Terms  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart,  G.C.S.I,  and  many 
others.  Ulustrated  prospectus  on  application. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

VA  GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-field* 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDA1N,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  House- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCfc 
(for  eider  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References :— Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Eviyis, 
Professor  E.  M6nCgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  tire  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

QETTLE,  YORKSHIRE. — “  OVERDALE  ”  SCHOOL 

O  for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

TTASTBOURNE  COLLEGE— President,  his  Grace  the 

iL  DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  P.C.— The  Honours  List  for  the  year  1899- 
1900  includes  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Three 
Entrances  to  Woolwich  (direct),  and  other  distinctions.— Apply  to  Head-Master, 
H.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A. 

WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

VV  (Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  :— Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  Heuse,£45  ;  Boarding  House,  £60. 
(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  24  Guineas  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bamgor.— Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley, 

JPSWICH  SCHOOL. 

Complete  modern  buildings.  Thorough  education  for  business  or  professions. 
Many  successes.  Valuable  Prizes  aud  Scholarships.  Moderate  terms. 
Head-Master,  Rev.  P.  E.  RAYNOR,  School  House,  Ipswich. 

TT7  ELL  AND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

VV  Principal;  Miss  PAGE.  B.A.London,  late  Head-Mi6tress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 

Rugeley,  Staffs. 

TTEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

1  1  N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 

built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  hoys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  FRA  MPT  ON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

YYUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

VcJ,  and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c. 

TAOR  CHESTER  SCHOOL  for  DAUGHTERS  of 

1/  GENTLEMEN.— Efficient  staff.  Terms  60 guineas.  Public  Exams.  Health 
especially  studied.  Tennis,  hockey,  cricket^wimming— Head-Mistress,  MissKITCAT. 

CJANDECOTES  SCHOOL,  PARKSTONE,  DORSET.— 

lO  A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL,  at  moderate  fees,  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of 
GENTLEMEN,  where  the  aim  is  to  train  girls  to  be  practical,  refined,  womanly 
women.  Every  care  and  comfort  for  delicate  children.  Large  grounds,  tennis 
and  fives  courts,  playing-fields.  Pupils  prepared  for  the  University  and  other 
examinations.  Head-Mistress.  Miss  SOPHIE  M.  SMITH  (Natural  Sciences  Tripos, 
Camb.),  assisted  by  a  highly  qualified  staff.  TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
for  competition  in  DECEMBER  for  girls  under  12  and  15  years  respectively. 

Q  WINIFRE  D’S,  BANGOR 

O*  (Church  of  England  Public  School). 

Head-Mistress— Miss  F.  J.  DAVIES,  B.A.Lond.,  iate  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Classical  Tripos,  Class  I. 

Fees  £35  a  year.  Combined  hill  and  sea  air.  Playground.  A  Technical 
Department  has  been  added  to  the  School. 

Full  particulars  from  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 

"YTTESTGATE-ON-SEA. — Mr.  P.  B.  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Oxon 
VV  (Honours  in  Math,  and  History),  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of 
PUPILS  for  University  and  Army  Examinations.— For  information,  apply  to 
Loudwater,  Westgate-on-Sea. 

TT7" ALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

VV  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures ;  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

TAORKING. — On  the  hills,  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

1  /  soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application. — Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

pHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

V_y  —Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80) ;  sons  of  gentlemen ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12th.— Rev.  J.  H. 
SWINSTEAD.  Head-Master. 

pOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

TAOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

1  /  Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Publio  Schools  and  Navy. 

Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

T)  RUSSELS.— Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

D  RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing,  &c.  ;Fees,£80perann.;  Termcommenceswithentranceof  Pupil; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 82  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

T>OURNEMOUTH  — E.  WYNDHAM  PENRUDDOCKE, 

X>  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

“DRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH. — Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

O  SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  Is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 

TTEREFORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.) — A  PUBLIC 

1  1  SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c„  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

TXTINDERMERE.  —  THE  CRAIG  PREPARATORY 

VV  SCHOOL.— W.  SNOW,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
PREPARES  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  grounds,  splendid  situation. 
Bracing  air,  every  com  ort  and  individual  attention,  Reference  (among  others) 
to  Registrar,  Victoria  University.  Indian  pupils  received. 

QOUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for 

O  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools;  Kindergarten 
and  Transition  Classes  for  Children  under  8.  Gymnastics  and  Drilling. 
HALF-TERM  BEGINS  NOVEMBER  8th. 

~\/f  RS.  PORTSMOUTH  FRY  receives  the  DAUGHTERS 

IVI  of  GENTLEMEN  for  Training  and  Education,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fry,  M.A., 
Oxon.  (who  took  FirsLclass  Classical  Honours  in  both  Moderations  and  Final 
Schools).  Resident  Parisian  Governess.  Rodney  House,  Weston-super-Mare,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds,  with  tennis-courts,  &c. 

■JJPTON  HOUSE,  UPTON,  nr.  SLOUGH. 

HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough  education  with  home  life  and  careful  attention  to  health.  Moderate 
fees.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  hockey.— Principal,  Miss  ETHERINGTON. 

|A  DU  CATION  A  L. — A  LADY,  who  has  a  large  comfortable 

l  l  house,  with  garden,  near  South  Kensington  Station,  TAKES  SIX  GIRLS 
between  the  ageB  of  12  and  15  or  upwards  to  BOARD  and  EDUCATE.  The  girls 
are  taught  by  trained  certificated  visiting  teachers.  Much  attention  given  to 
physical  exercise,  riding,  gymnastics,  dancing,  Ac.  Entire  charge  can  be  taken  of 
pupils  whose  parents  are  abroad.— Address,  “A.  L.,”  South  Kensington  Library, 
96  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 

T3UXT0N,  DERBYSHIRE.  —  Mr.  STEPHEN  L. 

D  PETTITT,  B.A.  Univ.  Coll.  Oxon.,  Math,  and  Nat.  Sc.  (Honours),  Assisted  by 
Mr.  F.  BURKE  PEEL,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Classical  and  Staff,  PREPARES  BOYS  for  the 
Public  Schools  and  R.N.  Bracing  climate ;  individual  attention ;  gymnasium ;  games. 
Highest  refs.  30  pupils  ta&en.—Prospeetus,  HEAD-MASTER,  Holm  Leigh,  Buxton. 

TT7ARDEN  COURT,  CUCKFIELD,  SUSSEX.— Misses 

V  V  GRAY  and  PRIESTMAN.  Boarding  School  for  Girl6.  Extensive  grounds 
in  beautiful  country  overlooking  S.  Downs.  Sound  education,  with  games,  cycling. 

A  D VANTAGES  of  HER  MAJESTY’S  CIVIL  SERVICE, 

XIl  —Guide  and  Prospectus  post-free  for  One  Shilling  from  the  SECRETARY,. 
LONDON  UNIVERSITY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  COLLEGE,  12  CATHERINE 
STREET,  SHEFFIELD.  Established  1883.  Principals :  Messrs.  BEST 
(H.M.C.S.  and  London  Univ.) 

/CHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

V _ $  LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 

Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.  Miss  Cunnick  will  be  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel, 
London,  December  11th  and  12th.  Letters  making  appointments  should  be 
addressed  the  Chalet— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 
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EAFIELD  PARK  COLLEGE, 

CaO  FTO N-ON-THE-SO  LENT,  HANTS. 


A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  FOR  ENGINEERING  STUDENTS  ; 
SPEGIAL  TRAINING  FOR  ENGINEERING, 

MECHANICAL,  CIVIL,  ELECTRICAL,  AND  MINING; 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  ; 

ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  (SOUTH  KENSINGTON); 

MINING  SCHOOL,  FREIBERG  ; 

INDIAN  WOODS  AND  FORESTS  DEPARTMENTS; 

ROYAL  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE,  COOPERS  HILL,  &0. 

Tlir  College  possesses  a  very  complete  and  elaborate  plant  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction,  consisting  of Engines  (2)— Mechanical 
Engineering— Turners,  Fitters,  Carpenters,  and  Pattern  Makers’  Workshops— 
Forge— Foundry  Dynamo  Room— Testing  Machine— Drawing  Office— Four  Fitted 
Laboratories,  Chemical,  Electrical  (2),  and  Physical.  The  entire  premises  are  lit 
by  electric  light,  generated  by  its  own  special  plant. 

S  EAFIELD  stands  in  its  own  park  of  80  acres,  with  ample  accommodation  for 
all  games,  and  as  the  property  Is  on  the  Solent  boating  and  bathing  are  excellent 
and  safe. 

Principal— Rey.  J.  J.  MILNE,  M.A.,  Cantab. 

Head  of  tiie  Engineering  Section— 

H.  T.  DAVIDGE,  A.R.S.C.,  B.Sc.,  London  (Honours),  Whitworth  Scholar,  &c. 

Secretary  and  London  Office— 

F.  H.  S.  MEREWETHER,  34  Craven  Street,  W.C. 

Mr.  Merewetlier  will  forward  a  prospectus  on  application  or  answer  any 
Inquiries. 

rn  HE  DATCHELOR  TRAINING  COLLEGE, 

X  CAMBERWELL  GROVE,  S.E. 

In  connexion  with  the  Datchelor  Collegiate  School  for  Girls. 

Governing  Body— THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  CLOTHWORKERS  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  LONDON.  Principal— Miss  RIGG.  Mistress  of  Method  and 
Lecturer— Miss  CARPENTER.  Assisted  by  other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

This  College  provides  a  full  Course  of  Professional  Training  for  Women  Teachers, 
together  with  abundant  opportunity  for  regular  class  teaching  in  a  School  of  over 
401)  pupils.  Special  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
'■’.locution.  Drawing,  and  Ling’s  Swedish  Drill.  Students  are  prepared  for  the  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate.  A  comfortable  Hall  of 
Residence  is  provided  for  Students  in  the  Training  College.  Terms  moderate.  A 
Free  Studentship  will  be  awarded  in  September  to  a  University  Graduate.  There 
is  also  a  Junior  Division  in  which  Students  are  prepared  for  Cambridge  Higher 
Local  or  Inter.  Arts.  SPRING  TERM  BEGINS  JANUARY  22nd. 

CJT.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  for  WOMEN, 

With  Title  of  L.L.A 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY.  L.L.A.  Soheme,  the  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 

GREY’S  SCHOOL,  CAVENDISH,  SUFFOLK.  — 

Founded  1696.  BOYS  efficiently  PREPARED  for  business.  Good  home. 
Large  playing  field.  Liberal  diet.  G.E.R.  Station.— Prospectus  from  Head- 
Master,  Rev.  T.  NORMANDALE,  B.  A. 

TAELSTED  SCHOOL.— TWO  HEAD-MASTER’S  NOMI- 

X  NATIONS,  value  £10  a  year,  are  OFFERED  for  JANUARY,  1901.— For 
full  particulars,  apply,  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

ENDAL  SCHOOL,  WESTMORLAND.— Founded  1525. 

Public  Endowed  School  of  100  Boys.  Classical  and  Modern  ;  Science  a 
special  feature.  New  buildings  in  beautiful  country.  Fees,  £50  per  annum. 
NEXT  TERM  JAN.  18th.  Illustrated  prospectus  from  Rev.  G.  H.  Williams.  M.A. 
Oxon.  There  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  THREE  ENTRANCE  HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  on  JAN.  3rd.  Classics  or  Modern  Subjects.  Entrance  may  bo 
postponed,  if  desired,  until  May  Term.  Convenient  centres  of  examination 
arranged.— Apply,  HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 


XT 

Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas.— D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

MISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  witli  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detaohed  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

ILITIA  COMPETITIVE,  WOOLWICH, 

SANDHURST. 


Captain  E.  C.  HEATH, 

33  BOUVERIE  SQUARE,  FOLKESTONE. 


Bournemouth.  —  gorse  cliff,  boscombe 

CHINE.— Principal,  Mrs.  JAMES  MACDONELL.  BOYS,  from  6  to  14, 
PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools.  Resident  Masters;  Governess.  Visiting 
.Masters  for  French,  Piano,  Violin,  Singing,  and  Drawing.  House  stands  high  on 
Cliff  overlooking  Sea.  Good  playground  and  field  for  games. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS.— Miss  LOUISA 

BROUGH  can  RECOMMEND  high-class  BOARDING  and  DAY  SCHOOLS 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.— Central  Registry  for  Teachers,  25  Craven 
Street,  Charing  Cross. 

H (There  madchenschule,  oberursel-a- 

TAUNUS.— A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  GIRLS  RECEIVED  as  BOARDERS 
by  the  Head -Mistress.  Oberursel  has  a  good,  bracing  climate,  and  is  close  to 
Homburg-v.-d.-Hdhe  and  Frankfort-on-Maine.  Resident  Teachers.  Careful  educa- 
tion.  Moderate  terms.  German  and  English  references.  Prospectus  on  applica¬ 
tion.—  Friiulein  WALTHER,  Dr.  Phil. 

CORPORATION  of  SHEFFIELD. 

\J  MAPPIN  ART  GALLERY. 

All  ASSISTANT  to  the  CURATOR  is  WANTED  in  this  Gallery  at  a  com¬ 
mencing  salary  of  £80  per  annum. 

Full  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  E.  HOWARTH,  Curator. 


rnO  BOOKBUYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of  FREE 

8  LIBRARIES.  —  The  DECEMBER  Catalogues  of  valuable  Second-Hand 
Works  and  New  Remainders,  offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  are  now  ready, 
and  will  tic  sent  post-free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  and  SON,  Library 
Department,  186  Strand,  Loudon,  W.C. 


ANY 

BOOK 


REVIEWED,  ADVERTISED,  OR  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  PAPER 
promptly  sent  by  post. 

Catalogue  of  New  Remainders  Free. 


TO  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

X  parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  Ac.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address, 
“Triform,  London."  Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 


Advice  as  to  choice  of  schools.— The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad. — A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A..  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

PA  T  O  N’S  LIST  0~F  SCHOOLS 

gives  Particulars  of  Best  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools  and  Tutors ;  also  Scholar¬ 
ships  obtainable;  318  pages,  red  cloth.  Is. ;  post-free,  1b.  4d.— J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  If  details  of  requirements  he  given  a  selection  of 
Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  free. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION. 

Offices:  62  STRAND,  LONDON. 

Dr.  George  Wilson,  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  1899,  said: — “I  have  not  allied  myself  to  the  Antl-Vlvisectionists,  but  I 
accuse  my  profession  of  misleading  the  public  as  to  the  cruelties  and  horrors 
which  are  perpetrated  on  animal  life.  When  it  Is  stated  that  the  actual  pain 
involved  in  these  experiments  is  commonly  of  the  most  trifling  description,  there 
is  a  suppressio  vert  of  the  most, palpable  kind,  which  could  only  be  accounted  for 
at  the  time  by  ignorance  of  the  actual  facts.  I  admit  that  in  the  mere  operation 
of  injecting  a  virus,  whether  cultivated  or  not,  there  may  be  little  or  no  pain,  but 
the  cruelty  does  not  lie  in  the  operation  itself,  which  is  permitted  to  be  performed 
without  antEsthetlcs,  but  In  the  after-effects.  Whether  so-called  toxins  are 
injected  under  the  skin,  into  the  peritoneum,  into  the  cranium  under  the  dura 
mater,  into  the -pleural  cavity,  into  the  veins,  eyes,  or  other  organs— and  all  these 
methods  are  ruthlessly  practised— there  is  the  long-drawn-out  agony.  The  animal 
so  innocently  operated  on  may  have  to  live  days,  weeks,  or  months,  with  no  anses- 
thetics  to  assuage  its  sufferings,  and  nothing  but  death  to  relieve."— British 
Medical  Journal,  August  5th,  1899. 

The  above  Society  appeals  to  the  public  for  aid. 

E.  W.  WRIGHT,  Secretary. 

YPEWRITING  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 


T 


10d.  per  1,600  words. 


Address :  Miss  C.  OSBORNE,  Baliydufl,  Weyhridge,  Surrey. 


FTHE  LITERARY  PEN  is  a  Smooth -running  Pen 

with  a  Quill-like  action. 

In  Book-box,  price  One  Shilling. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  London. 


London  library,  st.  james’s  square,  s.w. 

Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President— LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  LORD 
BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq.,  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  M.P.,  D.O.L. 

Trustees— Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon.  LORD  AYEBURY, 
F.R.S.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year;  Life-Membership,  according 
to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading-room  Open  from  Ten  till  Half-past  Six.  CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition, 
1888,  2  vois,  royal  8vo,  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  LL.D.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


H.  S0THERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND.  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY.  W..  LONDON. 

OOKS  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES.— Just  published,  a 

NEW  CATALOGUE  of  184  pages  of  the  BEST  NEW  BOOKS  offered  at  a 
discount  of  25  per  cent.,  except  on  those  published  at  net  prices.  A  copy  sent  post- 
free  on  application.  Orders  for  books  received  by  the  morning  post  are  executed 
the  same  day.— TRUSLOVE,  HANSON,  and  COMBA,  Limited,  143  Oxford  Street, 
and  6B  Sloano  Street,  London. 

Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.— Please  state  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Balzac’s 
Famous  Novels  in  English,  22  vois.,  fine  etchings,  bargain,  £4  18s.  6d.  (cost  £8  8s. 
net) ;  “  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,"  14  vois,,  best  and  last  Edition,  £2  I8s.  6d.  (cost 
£7  7s.)— Libraries  and  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  for  Cash.— HOLLAND 
CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

£14  14s.  CRUISE,  NAPLES,  SICILY, 

SARDINIA,  and  CORSICA  (Marseilles  return  ticket,  £5  5s.  extra), 
JANUARY  2nd. 


Also  PALESTINE  CRUISES 

On  the  s.y.  ARGONAUT,  tonnage,  3,254;  horse-power,  4,000. 


Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE,  Secretary,  5  Endgleigh  Gardens, 

London,  N.W. 

WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES  — 

Special  Tours,  65  days  for  £65,  by  magnificent  vessels  of  the 
ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY.— For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  18  Moorgate  Street,  or  29  Cockspur  Street  (West 
End),  London. 

pRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.0. 


FOUNDED  18  48.  ' 


H.  J.  GLAISHER,  57  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£88,000,000. 
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J.  NISBET  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 


NOW  BEADY. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROME- 

WARD  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  1833-1864.  By 
Walter  Walsh,  Author  of  ■'  The  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement.” 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  isa  new  and  important  work  by  Mr.  Walsh,  In  which  he  describes  fully 
and  with  striking  effect  the  results  of  the  Oxford  Movement  In  the  Church  of 
England. 

STUDIES  BY  THE  WAY.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Demy  Svo,  10s,  6d  net. 

“  This  Is  a  volume  of  unusual  interest  and  value.’'— Globe. 

“There  Is  not  one  of  these  lucid  and  yet  profound  essays  that  will  not  repay 
any  cultured  reader’s  perusah”— Scotsman. 

MRS.  BOOTH:  a  Study.  By  W.  T. 

Sthad.  With  Portrait  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  UNITY, 

1814-1871.  By  Bolton  KlXS,  M.A.  In  2  vols.  demy  Svo,  with  Maps  a'nd 
Plans,  24s.  net. 

“Undoubtedly  the  best  history  of  the  birth  of  modern  Italy  that  has  yet  been 
written.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

FROISSART  IN  BRITAIN.  By 

Henry  Newbolt.  With  24  Pull-page  Illustrations  taken  from  Originals  in 
the  British  Museum.  Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“A  wholly  delightful  volume  for  boys  of  all  ages."— Dally  Telegraph. 


MEW  NOVELS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  WEST  END,”  Ac. 

THE  JOURNAL  of  a  JEALOUS  WOMAN. 

By  Percy  White.  Extra  crown  8ve,  6s. 

“As  a  comedy  of  modern  manners.... it  is  admirable.  Few  of  onr  social 
satirists  have  so  light  a  touch,  or  so  true  an  instinct  for  a  weak  place  as  Mr.  Percy 
White.” — Literature. 

••  A  most  careful  study  of  a  characteristic  modern  type.”— Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK,  By  W. 

E.  NORRIS.  Extra  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  Mr.  Norris  has  given  us  a  very  clever,  highly  finished  study.” 

“  Brightly  written,  natural,  anil  interesting.” — Truth.  —Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  An  excellent  story,  very  brightly  and  cleverly  written."— Scotsman. 

L.  T.  MEADE’S  GREAT  TEMPERANCE  NOVEL. 

6s.  WAGES.  ©s. 

**  A  story  at  once  brave,  graphic,  and  tenderly  pitiful.  It  will  warn  many  who 
Will  take  the  warning  in  time,  and  in  some  homes  it  will  be  worth  more  than  its 
freight  in  gold.” — Methodist  Times. 


3.  NISBET  and  CO.,  Limited,  21  Bernera  Street,  London. 


THE  N  ATSONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

DECEMBER,  1900c 

Episodes  op  the  month. 

A  New  Fourth  Party.  By  Young  England. 

Some  Personal  Impressions  op  the  Army.  By  Captain  A-  G.  Boscawen,  M,P, 
The  Military  Education  op  Officers.  By  T.  Miller  Maguire,  LL.D. 
Church  Parade  in  the  Army.  By  Major  C.  B.  Mayne,  R.E. 

Is  Emerson  a  Poet  ?  By  Coulson  Kernahan. 

Government  House.  By  Arthur  Galton. 

American  Affairs.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

a  Comparison  op  German  and  English  School-Children.  By  Miss 
Catherine  Dodd. 

Her  Majesty’s  Judges.  By  E. 

Colonial  governments  as  Money-Lenders.  By  Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves, 
Agent-General  for  New  Zealand. 

GRi.AtrsB  Britain. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

publisher  to  tbe  JnDla  ©ftice. 


MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY. 

FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  SALE 
OF  ALL  THE  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  'SPECIAL  PRICES. 


MESSRS,  NOYELlO  and  CO,  beg  leave  to  announce  that  by 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  the  special 
prices  hereunder  mentioned  will  be  withdrawn 

— ON  FEBRUARY  1st ,  1901 — 

on  which  day  the  price  of  the  complete  Dictionary,  in  Cloth  binding, 
will'  be  £4  4s.  Od. 


Consequently  no  orders  received  after  that  date  can  be’entertained 
at  the  reduced  terms  now  offered. 

GROVE’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC 

(1450-1889). 

ILLUSTRATED,  four  volumes,  with  index 

BY 

EMINENT  WRITERS,  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN. 

UNDER  THE  EDITORSHIP  OF  THE  LATE 

SIR  GEORGE  GROVE,  GM> 

ASSISTED  IN  THE  SUPPLEMENT 

BY 

J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND. 


PRICES  OF  THE  FOUR  VOLUMES 

UNTIL  FEBRUARY  1st,  1901,  ONLY. 

{Previously  published,  only  IN  CLOTH,  at  £4  11s.  6d.) 
CLOTH  BINDING,  £2  0s.  Od.  HALF  MOROCCO,  £3  0s.  0d, 
FULL  MOROCCO,  £4  0s.  Od. 

Should  the  purchaser  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  Instalment  system,  he  can 
obtain  the  complete  Book  on  payment  of  a  deposit  of  7s.  (Cloth),  13s.  (Half 
Morocco  j,  or  24s.  (Full  Morocco);  and  muse  then  complete  the  transaction  by 
five  monthly  payments  of  7s.,  10s.,  or  12s.  respectively,  the  first  of  which  becomes 
due  on  receipt  of  the  book. 


London  :  NOVELLO  and  COMPANY,  limited. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON,  W.C. 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  COMPANY’S  WELL-KNOWN  COLLECTIONS 
OF  PERMANENT  AUTOTYPE  COPIES. 

THE  WALKER  ART  GALLERY,  LIVERPOOL.  Autotype  Re* 

productions  of  Notable  Works  of  Modern  English  Art  from  this  Collection. 
The  Series  includes  examples  by  Lord  Leighton,  Herkomer,  Albert  Moore, 
Calderon,  Caton  Woodville,  Dendy  Sadler,  Henry  Holiday,  &c.  The  Autotypes 
measure  about  23  inches  longest  line,  and  are  published  at  21s.  each. 

THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION,  HERTFORD  HOUSE.  Auto¬ 
type  Copies  of  about  40  of  the  most  interesting  Pictures  in  these  Galleries. 
The  Masters  represented  include  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Boucher, 
Lancret,  Fragonard,  Greuxe,  Watteau,  Meissonier,  Decamps,  Rembrandt, 
Yandyck,  Wouvermau,  Hobbema,  Yander  Heyden,  &c. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART  (TATE 

GALLERY).  An  extensive  Series  of  Reproductions  of  Notable  Pictures  in 
this  Popular  Collection,  embracing  Representative  Works  of  Constable, 
Bonington,  Landseer,  Linnell,  Mason,  Stanfield,  Walker,  Watts,  Rossetti,  and 
others.  _ 

A  VISIT  OF  INSPECTION  IS  INVITED  TO 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 
One  Guinea  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 
weekly  exchange  of  books  at  the  houses 
of  Subscribers.)  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 


COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from  Two  Guineas  per  annum. 
N.B.  —  Two  or  Three  Friends  may 
UNITE  IN  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and 
thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 


Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post-free. 


SXJKPiiUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

now  offered  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  New  Clearance  List  (100  Pages)  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  any  address. 
The*  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 
BIOGR  4.PHY,  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION ;  also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  COPIES 
of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUD  IE’S  LIBRARY,  Limited,  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  ; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LONDON. 
And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT 

LOANS 

yield  3  to  6  %. 

MUNICIPAL 

LOANS 

yield  3  to  5  %. 

RAILWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

TRAMWAY  - 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

VAN 

OSS  and 

CO,, 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


Collectors  of  fine  books,  pictures,  &c., 

are  INVITED  to  CALL  and  INSPECT  Mr.  A.  LIONEL  ISAACS’  STOCK, 
which  includes  many  fine  first  editions,  beautiful  and  rare  books,  and  pictures  by 
known  old  and  modern  artists.  Also  a  collection  of  prints  by  F^ficien  Rops 
Desiderata  sought  for,  and  catalogues  Issued. 

Call  or  write  to 

A.  LIONEL  ISAACS,  60  Haymark,et,  London,  S.W. 


THE  WITCHERY  OF  BOOKS. 

By  J.  F.  Crump.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net, 
SIMPKIN  and  CO.,  London, 
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THE  NEW  DICKENS. 

“One  of  the  finest  editions  ever  published 

THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES  DICKENS 

(NOW  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION) 

Will  be  completed  in  21  vols.  square  crown  8vo, 

PRICE  FIVE  SHILLINGS  EACH, 

TWO  VOLUMES  BEING  ISSUED  MONTHLY. 

The  first  4  vols.  now  ready.  Vols.  5  and  6  ready  December  15th. 

THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION,  The  World  says, 

“JUDGING  FROM  THIS  VOLUME  (Pickwick),  SHOULD 
BE 

ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  EDITIONS  OF  DICKENS’S 
WORKS  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

BEAUTIFULLY  PRINTED  ON  EXCELLENT  PAPER, 
AND  OF  MOST  COMFORTABLE  AND  CONVENIENT 
SIZE,  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  IS  IN  EVERY  WAY 
WORTHY  ALIKE  OF  ITS  BRILLIANT  AUTHOR  AND 
OF  THE  FIRM  BY  WHICH  IT  IS  ISSUED.” 

Messrs.  CHAPMAN  and  HALL  ARE  THE  ONLY  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  WHO  CAN  ISSUE  A  COMPLETE  EDITION 
OF  DICKENS’S  WORKS,  AND 

THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION  comprises 

THE  WHOLE  OF  DICKENS’S  WRITINGS. 
ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  given 
By  PHIZ,  CRUIKSHANK,  SEYMOUR,  WALKER, 
LANDSEER,  MACLISE,  LEECH,  MARCUS  STONE, 
CATTERMOLE,  LUKE  FILDES, 

AND  EXTRA  ONES 

BY  CHARLES  GREEN,  MAURICE  GREIFFENHAGEN,  HARRY 
FURNISS,  F.  H.  TOWNSEND,  JULES  GOODMAN,  &c. 


THE  VOLUMES  ARE  PRINTED  FROM  TYPE 
ESPECIALLY  CAST  FOR  THE  EDITION,  AND 
CONTAIN  A  FRONTISPIECE  PRINTED  IN  COLOUR. 

Full  TWELVE-PAGE  PROSPECTUS  on  Application. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  London. 

THE 

METAPHYSIC  OF  EXPERIENCE 

BY 

SHADWORTH  HL  HODGSON. 

In  Four  Books. 

Book  I.— General  Analysis  of  Experience. 

Book  II— Positive  Science. 

Book  III.— Analysis  of  Conscious  Action. 

Book  IV.— The  Real  Universe. 

In  4  vols.  8vo,  buckram  (the  vols.  not  to  be  had  separately), 

price  36s. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London ; 
New  York  and  Bombay. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.— 2  vols.  8vo,  24s. 

A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF 
IRISH  HISTORY : 

Being  a  Replacement  of  the  False  by  the  True. 

From  the  Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  Legislative 
Union  of  1800. 

By  T.  DUNBAR  INGRAM,  LL.D. 


FROM  Mr.  GRANT  RICHARDS’S  LIST 


A  NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “ SYLVIA  ARDEN," 
“  THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN,"  $c. 

THE  NEW  ORDER: 

A  Novel. 

By  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6b, 

“  A  thoroughly  up-to-date  book  that  every  man  should  read.  Mr.  Crawfurd’s 
theories  and  arguments  possess  the  Interest  of  stern  reality.” 

—Birmingham  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Crawfurd  not  only  tells  us  that  his  propagandists  are  good  speakers— 
Indeed,  one  Is  a  born  orator— but  proves  them  to  be  so  by  giving  their  speeches  In 
outline.”— Times. 

“  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  written  a  most  entertaining  book  on  a  somewhat  original 
theory ;  he  calls  It  the  processional  principle  In  Action,  and  it  may  be  anything 
he  likes,  but  at  least  the  book  Is  never  dull,  and  that  Is  wonderful  when  you 
consider  that  the  conversation  of  Che  dramatis  personae  Is  of  a  serious  and 
superior  description .  The  episodes  and  situations  are  of  a  surprising  kind,  and 
do  not  happen  in  the  way  you  might  expect  them  to  happen  in  real  life.  But 
over  all  these  things  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  triumphed.  He  has  done  more,  however, 
than  write  a  most  entertaining  book.  The  book  Is  written  with  an  object— 
to  enforce  the  fallacy  of  free  trade  and  reconstitute  the  people  on  the  land,  as  the 
landlords. The  New  Order’  was  not  an  easy  book  to  write;  that  is  quite 
obvious.  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  succeeded.  It  Is  not  only  clever  and  amusing  ;  It  is 
a  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  certain  problems  which  must  confront  us  strongly 
in  the  not  distant  future.  ‘  The  New  Order  ’  Is  a  book  to  read,  and  it  will  repay 
a  careful  perusal.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  EDITION  DE  LUXE  OF 

A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN :  and  other 

Poems.  By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.  With  40  Pull-page  Drawings  and 
a  Postscript  by  Edmond  J.  Sullivan. 

Limited  to  125  Copies,  each  numbered  and  signed  by  the  Artist.  Printed  on 
Hand-made  Paper,  with  4  of  the  Plates  in  duplicate,  in  Photogravure,  demy  4to, 
half-vellum,  in  Case,  £2  2s.  net. 

Illustrated  prospectus,  post-free,  on  application. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“MR.  &  MRS.  DAVENTRY.” 

MONTES  THE  MATADOR  :  and  other  Stories. 

By  Prank  Harris.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO, 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  PLAYS  BY  G.  BERNARD  SHAW. 

THREE  PLAYS  FOR  PURITANS.  By  the 

Author  of  “Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant.”  Containing  “The  Devil’s 
Disciple,”  “Crnsar  and  Cleopatra,”  and  “Captain  Brasshound’s  Conversion.” 
With  3  Illustrations  In  Photogravure,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

No.  I.  of  “THE  READER”  will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  app:  ation. 

London  :  GRANT  RICHARDS,  9  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 

SANDS  AND  CO. 

SONS  OF  THE  COVENANT.  By  Samuel 

Gordon,  is. 

“  The  Interest  of  the  reader  never  flags.  Mr.  Gordon  brings  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  Anglo-Jewry  a  creative  faculty  and  a  reflective  mind ;  and  In  his 
sketches  and  dialogue  there  Is  a  hne  combination  of  thought,  sympathy,  pathos, 
and  humour.”— Scotsman. 

A  CUIRASSIER  OF  ARRANS.  By  Claude 

Bray,  Author  of  “  Chattel  or  Wife  ?  ”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THE  BYSTANDER.  By  J.  Ashby-Sterry.  6s. 

“  He  is  always  interesting,  and  often  astonishes  the  reader  by  the  ease  with 
which  he  makes  the  most  attractive  bricks  with  very  little  straw.” 

—Daily  Graphic. 

FROM  VALET  TO  AMBASSADOR.  By 

Philip  Treherne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  By 

Professor  W.  H.  Hudson.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

ST.  ANTONY  OF  PADUA.  By  Mrs.  Arthur 

Bell  (N.  D'Anvers).  With  7  Full-page  Reproductions  from  the  Old  Masters 
of  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  St.  Antony.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  HOLY  YEAR  OF  JUBILEE.  By 

Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.  Illustrated  from  Contemporary  Engraving*  and 
other  sources.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

“It  Is  a  work  of  solid  learning,  the  author _ has  written  tt  with  reserve, 

and  with  singular  fairness  and  impartiality.”— Scotsman. 

“  His  work  is  a  model  presentation,  critical,  yet  never  laboured,  full  of  varied 
information  properly  marshalled  and  weighed,  which  tests  the  thoroughness  of 
the  author’s  research.  A  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  mediaeval  Italy.” 

—Weekly  Register. 

London  :  12  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND. 

BOOKS  WANTED. — First  Editions  by  Thackeray, 

Ainsworth,  Marryat,  George  Meredith,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Jesse,  Pardoe, 
Freer,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  T.  Hardy  ;  and  Books  Illustrated  by  Aiken,  Cruikshank, 
Leech,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  Ac.  List  of  2,000  Special  Wants,  post-free.  Cash  or  Ex¬ 
change.— BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOOKS.  —  HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued, 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  Ac.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

Now  complete  In  3  vols. ;  also  in  sections,  at  Is.  6d.  each  net. 

The  renaissance  in  Italian  art. 

By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.  (Author  of  “Correggio”). 

“This  is  an  excellent  handbook  for  the  traveller  In  Italy.”—  Spectator. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London. 
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THE  POEM  OF  THE  YEAR 


AD  ASTRA. 

BY  CHARLES  WHITWORTH  WYNNE. 

SIXTH  EDITION. 

Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  5  s.  net. 


A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS  OF  “AD  ASTRA.’ 


Literature. 

“A  fine  poem.” 

Methodist  Times. 

“  There  are  many  passages  of  exquisite  beauty  of  thought  expressed  in  apt  and  felicitous  phrase.  If,  as  we 
believe,  Mr.  Wynne  is  still  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  manhood,  we  may  expect  more  mature  work, — work  which  shall 
warrant  him  in  taking  his  place  among  those  immortals  whose  work  is  enshrined  in  the  permanent  and  wealthy 
literature  of  the  nation.  Nor  will  he  then  have  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  this,  the  venture  of  his  nascent  muse.” 

Liverpool  Mercury. 

“  The  author  works  out  his  subject  with  admirable  skill,  portraying  Love  in  many  aspects — love  for  Nature, 
love  for  Woman,  love  for  our  kind  at  large,  and  supremely,  love  for  G-od.  It  is  an  essentially  religious  poem, 
and  no  one  can  read  it  without  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  lofty  spirit  breathed  throughout  its  flowing  and 
dignified  measures.” 

Literary  World. 

“In  speaking  of  nature,  Mr.  Wynne  nearly  achieves  eloquence,  and  later,  while  emphasising  his  belief  that  the 
world  will  pass  from  religious  cliques  to  a  grand  and  consoliug  catholicity,  he  rises  to  and  maintains  utterance  worthy 
of  his  theme.” 

Court  Circular. 

“  We  dare  venture  to  say  that  this  poem  would  have  created  quite  a  sensation  towards  the  close  of  the  last,  or  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.” 


SOME  STANZAS  FROM  “AD  ASTRA.” 


ON  HUMAN  SUFFERING. 

OXXXVI. 

What  man  is  there  that  hath  a  sickly  child, 

That  doth  not  love  it  more  than  all  the  rest  ? 
Thus  is  our  grief  for  sorrow  reconciled, 

And  larger  love  exalts  the  parent’s  breast — 

The  little  sufferer  is  of  all  most  blest. 

For  love  and  sympathy  are  dearer  far 
Than  all  the  joys  that  other  children  share. 

CXXXVII. 

So  every  sorrow  hides  a  central  joy. 

And  with  all  suffering  and  pain’d  under-song 
There  is  a  leavening  mixture  of  alloy. 

That  more  than  compensates  the  seeming  wrong. 
For  to  all  such  far  other  joys  belong — 

A  keener  sensibility  to  bliss, 

A  finer  insight  into  all  that  is. 

CXX  XVIII. 

So  Pain  and  Sorrow  also  have  their  part 
In  the  great  scheme  of  universal  good. 

Without  them  how  refine  the  human  heart. 

Too  soon  elated  unless  these  withstood? 

So  lightly  do  we  flit  from  mood  to  mood. 

We  seldom  see  the  sorrow  of  the  thing. 

Until  the  Angel  Pity  droops  her  wing. 

CXXXIX. 

And  Sorrow  is  not  only  to  refine. 

For  Love  leaps  up  with  tenfold  sympathy, 

To  mitigate  the  suffering  and  the  sin 
That  are  a  part  of  the  divine  decree, 

In  that  foreshadowing  of  the  life  to  be, — 

Where  Pity  hath  become  an  Angel  grace. 

And  Sorrow  shows  once  more  a  smiling  face. 


ON  RELIGION. 

cxcv. 

But  live  the  Christ-like  life,  and  thou  shalt  know 
“  Whether  the  doctrine  be  of  God  or  not !  ” — 

What  simpler  answer  could  our  Lord  bestow  ? 

How  doth  it  lighten  our  poor  human  lot ! 

How  soon  are  all  our  doubts  and  fears  forgot! 

For  God  reveals  Himself  in  many  ways. 

Till  Disbelief  a  Doubt  of  Doubt  betrays. 

CXCVI. 

His  laws  are  built  upon  Eternal  Truth — 

Truth  that  is  evermore  inviolate  ! 

’Tis  but  the  fashion  of  misguided  youth 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  interrogate. 

Youth  irreligious,  unregenerate  ! 

But  with  each  Spring  a  deeper  feeling  flows, 

Lights  with  the  Lily,  reddens  with  the  Bose. 
***»**#*« 

.  CCI. 

What  man  is  there  would  he  afraid  to  die 

If  Christ  should  meet  him  in  the  way  to  morrow. 

And  tell  him  of  the  shadow  drawing  nigh  ? 

Dost  think  that  he  would  look  on  Death  with  sorrow  ? 
Nay,  rather,  would  he  not  new  comfort  borrow 
To  know  that  Christ  doth  live,  hath  power  to  save, 

That  there  is  Victory  even  in  the  grave  ? 

CCII. 

And  canst  thou  doubt  that  Christ  doth  surely  live, 

That  Sun  and  Moon  and  Stars  hold  Him  in  awe? 
Disorder  never  yet  had  power  to  give 
The  cosmic  cyole,  the  Metonic  law — 

What  other  inference  can  our  reason  draw  ? 

We  feel  the  beat  of  His  o’er-shadowing  wings. 

The  harmony  in  all  created  things. 


London :  GRANT  RICHARDS,  9  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.G 
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Messrs.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Illustrated  Christmas  List  post-free  on  application. 


NOW  READY —Crown  Folio,  with  Binding  designed  by  Laurence 
Housman,  £5  5s.  net. 

ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK 

A  HISTORICAL  STUDY  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

By  LIONEL  CUST,  F.S.A., 

Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  Hon .  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arte  at  Antwerp,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

Printed  on  English  Hand-made  Paper,  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  with  61  Photo¬ 
gravure  Plates  and  20  Collotype  and  other  Reproductions  from  Drawings  and 
Etchings. 

The  recent  Exhibitions  at  Antwerp  and  Burlington  House  not  only  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  life  of  Van  Dyck  was  but  Imperfectly  known  and  understood, 
but  also,  by  gathering  together  pictures  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  made  a  critical 
comparison  of  them  possible  for  the  first  time.  Of  these  facilities  Mr.  Cust,  who 
has  for  many  years  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  has  taken  full  ad vam  age,  and  has 
produced  a  new  and  interesting  revision  of  the  painter’s  life.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  on  the  part  of  the  Publishers,  to  give  to  what  ought  to  become  the  standard 
work  on  Van  Dyck,  the  most  perfect  setting  of  which  fine  printing  and  good 
illustrations  are  capable. 


2  vols.  demy  8vo,  32s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  BASIL  CHAMPNEYS. 

With  numerous  Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Ulnstratlons  in  Collotype,  <tc. 

“Mr.  Champneys  has  produced  a  very  careful  and  in  many  ways  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  picture  of  one  of  the  most  origtnal  Englishmen  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
tlncerest  poets.”—  Times. 


Crown  4 to,  10s.  6d.  net. 

HOLBEIN’S  “AMBASSADORS.” 

The  Picture  and  the  Man.  A  Historical  Study  bv  Mary  P.  S.  Hervey. 
With  25  Illustrations,  giving  Portraits,  and  illustrating  facsimiles  and  details 
of  Holbein’s  work. 


Small  post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

GRAY’S  LETTERS.  (Including  the 

Correspondence  of  Gray  and  Mason.)  Edited  by  Duncan  C.  Tovky,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  [ Bohn's  Standard  Library. 


THE  POEMS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN 

POE.  Illustrated  and  Decorated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  H.  Noel  Williams.  Post  8vo,  6s.  Also  a  few  copies  on  Japanese 
Vellum,  demy  8vo,  21s.  net.  [Endymion  Series. 

“The  Illustrations  of  Mr.  W.  Heath  Robinson  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
!he  book.  He  Is  an  artist  who  has  evidently  an  Intense  sympathy  with  his 
•uthor  ;  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  pictures  which  mirror  with  terrifying  accuracy 
die  fantastic  terror,  ‘grim,  ungaiuly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous,’  that  Alls  Poe's 
ghoul-haunted  imagining.  Mr.  Robinson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  remark¬ 
able  achievement.”— Sketch. 


Small  post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

DELLA  ROBBIA.  By  Marchesa 

Burlamacchi.  With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

1“  Great  Masters  ”  Series. 


Small  post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

GIORGIONE.  By  Herbert  Cook,  M.A. 

With  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

_  [“  Great  Masters  ”  Series. 

Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

LEADING  DOCUMENTS 

OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Together  with  Illustrative  Material  from  Contemporary  Writers  and  a 
Bibliography  of  Sources.  By  Guy  Carleton  Lee,  Ph.D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University. _ 


Fcap.  8 vo,  2s.  Cd.  net. 

A  SOLDIER  IN  CHRIST’S  ARMY. 

An  Explanation  of  Confirmation  and  the  Catechism  for  Public  School  Boys. 
By  A.  C.  Champneys,  M.A.,  formerly  a  House-Master  at  Marlborough  College. 


Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ROUEN— THE  CATUEDRAL 

AND  OTHER  CHURCHES. 

By  the  Rev.  .T.  Perkins,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Turnworth,  Dorset.  With  50  Illus¬ 
trations,  chiefly  from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 

[Bell's  Continental  Churches. 


Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

By  E.  F.  Strange.  With  53  Illustrations.  [Belt's  Cathedral  Series. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  York  JStreeL  Covent  Garden. 


CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

IF  YOU  PROPOSE  PURCHASING  AN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  THE  UNDERNOTED 
FACTS  REGARDING  CHAMBERS’S  EN¬ 
CYCLOPAEDIA  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

The  present  edition,  although  dated  1895,  has  been 
reprinted  and  revised  since  that  date,  and  is, 
in  fact,  thoroughly  abreast  of  tbe  times  in  Science, 
Literature,  Biography,  Travel,  &c. 

CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Is  the  only  important  work  of  this  character  to 
which  the  foregoing  statement  can  be  applied. 

For  proof  of  the  up-to-date  character  of  the  work, 
call  upon  your  Bookseller  and  consult  such 
articles  as 

SOUDAN,  ACETYLENE,  ARGON,  BISMARCK. 
JAMESON,  KITCHENER,  &c. 

CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

The  Ten  Volumes  are  published  at  £5  in  cloth, 
and  £7  10s.  half-morocco,  but  booksellers  give 
the  usual  discount  off  above  prices.  Your  book¬ 
seller  or  the  publishers  will  supply  you  with  a 
prospectus  giving  full  particulars  of 

CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  ARTISTICALLY  BOUND, 

Price  6s.  Gilt  edges. 

SEVEN  MAIDS.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

“  A  sweetly  written  and  graceful  story  of  girl  life.” — Scotsman. 

Price  6s. 

MISS  NONENTITY.  By  L.  T.  Meade, 

Punch  says “  My  Baronitess  Informs  me  that  she  has  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  advising  everybody  young  enough  to  enjoy  the  story  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  ‘Mis3  Nonentity,’  by  L.  T.  Meade.  She  will  be  found  a 
very  delightful  person,  who  proves  herselt  to  be  a  ‘  Miss  Somebody,’  and  of 
considerable  importance  too.” 

CHARGE!  OR  BRITON  AND  BOER.  By 

G.  MANVLLLE  FENN. 

“  Bids  well  to  be  the  most  popular  boys’  book  of  the  year.” — SCOTSMAN. 

VENTURE  AND  VALOUR.  Being  Stories 

told  bv  G.  A.  HENTV,  A.  CONAN  DOYLE,  G.  M.  FENN,  W.  W.  JACOBS, 
TOM  GALLON,  GORDON  STABLES,  &c. 

“  Will  be  a  favourite  with  boys  of  spirit.”— Dundee  Advertiser. 

TOM’S  BOY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Laddie,” 

“  Tipcat,”  &c. 

“The  publishers  may  expect  ‘Tom’s  Boy’  to  enjoy  the  same  vogue  as 
‘  Tip-Cat.’  Few  comprehend  better  than  this  author  the  heart  and  under¬ 
standing  of  a  child.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

THE  THREE  WITCHES.  By  Mrs. 

MOLESWORTH. 

To-Day  says “  If  you  want  a  charming  book  for  the  children,  get  Mrs 
Molesworth’s  “Three  Witches,’  Illustrated  by  that  delightful  humorist  in 
‘  line,’  Lewis  Baumer.” 

THE  STORY  OF  A  SCHOOL  CONSPIRACY. 

By  ANDREW  HOME. 

“  Telling  of  a  deep-laid  plot  and  of  hairbreadth  escapes !  All  guaranteed 
to  All  the  heart  of  every  schoolboy  with  keenest  joy.  ‘Tolle  lege,  Tolle  lege  I  ’ 
O  Schoolboy  1  or  Irreparable  will  be  thy  loss.”— The  Baron  de  B.-W.  In  Punch. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

CELIA’S  CONQUEST.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 

“A  capital  book  for  girls.”— Scotsman. 


W.  and  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited,  47  Paternoster  Row,  London ; 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 


READING 

FOR  A 

LIFETIME. 


For  only  SOs.  6d.  paid  now,  and  there= 
after  small  monthly  instalments  of  only 
SOs.  to  a  total  amount  of  £9,  you  secure, 
at  once,  £23  worth  of  splendid  books  and 
beautiful  pictures,  (You  get  80  per  cent, 
discount;  you  save  £13  9s.  6d.) 


just  what  these  twenty  splendid 

VOLUMES  CONTAIN. 

Large  as  Is  the  compass  of  “  The  Library  of 
Famous  Literature,”  with  its  10,000  pages,  the 
Editor,  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  one  of 
England’s  most  famous  men  of  letters,  and  hia 
eminent  associates,  have  found  no  room  to  spare 
for  one  uninteresting  page.  And  yet,  so  great 
has  been  the  skill  and  so  wide  the  learning  that 
have  guided  the  selection  of  the  masterpieces  that 
make  np  the  work,  that  every  important  phase 
and  age  of  literature  has  been  represented  by  the 
best  of  its  best. 

The  first  thing  an  English  reader  wishes  to 
know  is  something  of  the  splendid  literature  of 
ni9  own  country.  Among  the  thousand  master¬ 
pieces  that  glow  and  live  in  these  pages  will  he 
found  the  most  Interesting  and  the  most  valuable 
contributions  the  English  mind  has  made  to  the 
world’s  literature.  Chaucer  is  here  at  his 
cheeriest  and  Spenser  at  his  richest,  and  so  on 
down  through  every  department,  including  such 
widely  representative  names  as  Marlowe,  Jonson, 
Johnson,  Herrick,  flume,  DrydeD,  Drummond, 
Elliot,  Evelyn,  Kingsley,  Kipling,  Locke,  Lecky, 
Lytton,  Milton,  Macaulay,  Pepys,  Pope,  Rossetti, 
Richardson,  Sheridan,  Smollett,  Stevenson,  Izaak 
Walton,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Miss  Xonge,  and 
ZangwiU,  and  many  others. 

This  partial  catalogue  represents  novelists, 
short  story  writers,  epic  and  lyric  poets,  writers 
of  tragedy  and  comedy,  essay,  philosophy,  history, 
numour,  and  juvenile  literature.  But  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  English  writers.  Multiply 
England  by  Greece,  Rome,  Persia,  China,  India, 
Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Prance,  Russia, 
and  America,  and  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the 
total  contents. 

The  home  that  contains  “The  Library  of 
Famous  Literature”  has  at  its  command,  not 
only  the  most  interesting  book  in  the  world,  hut 
the  most  valuable  object-lesson  in  the  history  of 
literature  ever  gathered  together.  It  is  not  often 
chat  a  work  combines  such  solid  Instructiveness 
with  such  unfailing  charm ;  but  this,  it  may  be 
believed,  is  the  secret  of  “  The  Library’s  ”  wonder¬ 
ful  success. 

TEN  FAMOUS  LITERARY  PAINTINGS  TO 
ADORN  YOUR  HOME. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  to  issue  to  each 
subscriber  to  “The  Library”  a  series  of  hand- 
etched  Imperial  Photogravures  of  the  finest 
workmanship  and  quality. 

That  “  The  Standard  ”  should  be  able  to  include 
in  each  subscription  to  this  great  work  (already 
offered  at  a  reduction  of  almost  half)  ten  Imperial 
Photogravures  demands  evidently  a  new  method 
of  procuring  these  handsome  works  of  art.  This 
is  true. 

Being  assured  of  a  considerable  demand,  “  The 
Standard  ”  has  had  a  number  of  plates  made  of 
each  of  the  ten  subjects.  This  reduces  the  cost 
of  each  impression  very  materially,  without  in 
any  way  lowering  the  quality  of  the  work.  The 
usual  profits  of  middleman  and  retailer  are  also 
abolished. 

These  Photogravures  are  hand  -  etched  and 
printed  by  hand  on  the  finest  quality  paper,  and 
are  alone  worth  the  entire  amount  which  if  you 
subscribe  now  you  nay  for  the  books  and  pictures 
together.  The  full  size  of  the  engravings  is  22 
Dy  28  inches,  the  engraved  surface  averaging  1.2 
by  15  inches.  The  subjects  chosen  for  reproduc¬ 
tion,  after  diligent  research,  are  especially  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  Library,  and  constitute  ten  master¬ 
pieces  of  literary  paintings  by  such  artists  as 
Puvis  de  Chav'annes,  Whistler,  G.  P.  Watts,  G,  H. 
Bough'ton,  <fcc. 

THE  BOOKS  ON  VIEW. 

The  Books  and  the  Art  Supplement  are  on  view 
at  “  The  Standard  ”  Office,  23  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C.; 
and  with  Messrs.  Chappell  &  Co,  Pianoforte 
Manufacturers,  50  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  where 
orders  may  be  booked .  Those  who  cannot  make 
this  personal  inspection  will  receive  full  par¬ 
ticulars  post-paid  on  simply  sending  their  name 
and  address  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Jackson,  “  The 
Standard,”  or  on  posting  the  accompanying  form. 

To  obtain  Full  Particulars 

Simply  send  your  Name  and  Address,  or 

TEAR  THIS  OUT, 

AND  POST  TO 

W.  M.  JACKSON,  “THE  STANDARD,” 

23  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C. 

Please  send  full  particulars  to 


SP.9. 


* 


HERE  IS  THE  CASE  IN  A 
NUTSHELL 

(FOR  THOSE  WHO  ACT  PROMPTLY). 


IF  you  wait  until “  The  Standard’s  ”  half-price  dis¬ 
tribution  of  “  The  Library  of  Famous  Litera¬ 
ture  ”  comes  to  an  end,  as  it  will  soon,  and  you 
purchase  “The  Library”  then,  as  yon  pro¬ 
bably  will  find  you  want  to,  you  will  pay  for 
the  Twenty  Volumes  alone  the  regular  price 
— that  is  . .  £15  net, 

IE  you  postpone  your  purchase  till  then,  yon  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  secure  the  Ten  Beautiful 
Photogravures  of  11  Famous  Literary  ”  Paint¬ 
ings,  which  now„ accompany  “The  Library,” 
and  are  a  part  of  this  remarkable  half-price 
offer.  These  exquisite  works  of  art  are  well 
worth  a  guinea  each.  (They  would  cost  that, 
or  more,  in  the  West-End  shops.)  The  regu¬ 


lar  price  of  the  Series  of  Ten  is  .  £3 


In  short,  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  Twenty  Volumes 

and  the  Photogravures  is....... . .  £23 

“The  Standard’s”  Temporary  Price  (for  both)  in  the 

convenient  “  little-at-a-time  ”  payment  plan - - 

only  . .  £9  10  0 

(Cash  Price,  only  guineas,) 

THIS  is  an  actual  SEDUCTION  of  SIXTY  PER 

CENT.;  you  actually  save  .  £13  9  6 

(Yon  save  more  than  you  pay  1) 


BUT  if  you  send  your  order  NOW,  you  obtain  the 
entire  Twenty  Volumes  and  the  Ten  Photo¬ 
gravures  for  a  preliminary  payment  of  only  10  0 

AFTEB  that — after  both  the  books  and  these 
large  beautiful  pictures  are  in  your  house  for 
your  pleasure  and  recreation — you  have  to 


pay  only  .  jJ)L 

(That  is,  only  4d.  a  day  1)  a  month. 


IX  a  word — yon  sand  now  but  Half-a-Guinea  (the 
price  of  a  theatre  ticket),  and  we  send  the 
Twenty  Volumes  and  Ten  Pictures  complete 
(and  a  golden  oak  book-case  as  well,  if  you 

desire),  and  we  give  you  for  the  balance .  |  g 

MONTHS’  CREDIT. 

IE'  you  are  looking  out  for  Christmas  presents,  and 
wish  to  divide  up  this  remarkable  purchase, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  you  can  send  the 
Twenty  Volumes  to  one  address,  the  Ten  Pic¬ 
tures  to  ten  other  addresses — eleven  beautiful 

presents  in  all . . . all  for  10  g 

SENT  NOW. 

BUT  you  cannot  delay.  We  cannot  send  many 
more  sets  out  before  Christmas— the  orders 
are  crowding  in,  and  if  you  do  not  send  your 
order  at  once  you  will  be  CROWDED  OUT, 


IF  YOU 
ORDER 

now 

YOU 

MAY 

SECURE 

THE 

ENTIRE 

TWENTY 

VOLUMES 

AND 

THE 

TEN 

PHOTO3 

GRAVURES 

AT  HALF- 
PRICE, 
AND 

FOR  THE 
PRELIMINARY 
PAYMENT 
OF 

ONLY 

mu 

A 

GUINEA, 
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A  SELECTION  FROM 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  AND  CO.’S 

LATEST  LIST. 


NOW  READY.— THE  NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“A  PRISONER  OF  THE  KHALIFA.” 

UNDER  THE  REBEL’S  REIGN: 

A  STORY  OF  EGYPTIAN  REVOLT. 

By  CHARLES  NEUFELD. 

Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Sheldon.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 
Mr.  Charles  Nenfeld,  the  author  of  this  volume,  will  be  remembered  as  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prisoner  of  the  late  Khalifa.  Mr.  Neufeld  was  liberated  by  the  Sirdar 
after  the  battle  of  Omdurman. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DINKINBAR,”  &C. 

THE  WHITE  STONE: 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BOY  FROM  THE  BUSH. 

By  H.  C.  MacILWAINE,  Author  of  “  Dinkinbar,"  “  Fate  the  Fiddler,”  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Rowlandson. 

Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6a. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “STORIES  FROM  THE 
FAERIE  QUEENE.” 

THE  BOOK  OF  KING  ARTHUR 
AND  HIS  NOBLE  KNIGHTS: 

STORIES  FROM  SIR  THOMAS  MALORY'S  “  MORTE  DARTHUR.” 

By  MARY  MACLEOD.  Introduction  by  Professor  J.  W.  HALES. 

With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 

Large  crown  8vo,  fancy  cloth  boards,  gtlt  top,  6s„  printed  on  superfine  paper. 


THE  GOBLIN:  a  Novel. 

By  CATHERINE  S.  and  FLORENCE  FOSTER. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  68. 

A  thoroughly  wholesome  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  the  Yorkshire  Moors. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  DAY. 

NO  ROOM  TO  LIVE. 

By  GEORGE  HAW.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

“Deserves  to  be  widely  read  and  deeply  pondered.”— Morning  Post. 

“  This  is  a  volume  that  everybody  should  read,  and  not  read  only,  but  keep  at 
hand  for  reference.”— Spectator. 


CALLED  TO  FIGHT. 

SUNDAY  READINGS  FOR  BOYS. 

By  CAROLINE  M.  HALLETT.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s. 


NOW  READY. 

RICHARD  ELWYN,  late  Master  of 

Charterhouse  :  a  Brief  Memotr.  By  the  Rev.  R.  PATTERSON,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  with  Portrait,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 


JUST  OUT. 

SPIRITUAL  LETTERS  OF  THE 

REV.  J.  P.  F.  DAVIDSON,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Matthias,  Earl’s  Court.  With 
Short  Memoir.  By  his  Son,  ARTHUR  F.  DAVIDSON.  Crown  8vo,  with 
Portrait,  cloth  boards,  6s. 


THE  LIFE  of  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS 

SELWYN,  D  D,  Bishop  ol  New  Zealand,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  TUCKER,  M.A.  With  2  Portraits,  New  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.  in  1  vol. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  AS  A  MISSION 

FIELD.  By  the  Rev.  EDWIN  FARMER,  Canon  of  Pretoria  Cathedral. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 


FOR  QUIET  MOMENTS :  Devotional 

Readings  from  the  Published  and  Unpublished  Writings  of  the  Right  Rev. 
G.  H.  WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Selected  and  Arranged  by 
J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 


WORK  IN  GREAT  CITIES  :  Six  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  A.  F.  WTNNINGTON  INGRAM,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Stepney. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [ Third  Edition. 


WORDS  FOR  THE  WEARY.  By 

the  Rev.  G.  H.  SHARPE,  M.A.  With  Preface  by  the  Most  Rev.  the  ARCH¬ 
BISHOP  of  YORK.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  [Third  Edition. 

Each  opening  ol  this  volume  contains  a  brief  portion  of  Holy  Scripture, 
Short  Meditation,  and  Hymn.  Specially  suited  to  Invalids. 

PASTOR  IN  PAROCHIA,  With  the 

Appendix.  By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  WALSHAM  HOW,  D.D.,  First  Bishop  of 
Wakefield.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  circuit,  red  edges,  3s.  6d.  ;  leather  limp,  5s. ;  calf 
limp  antique,  10s.  6d.  Also  morocco  plain,  and  best  flexible  morocco,  red 
under  gold  edges,  12s.  6d.  [ Twenty-fourth  Edition. 


BAPTIZED  WITH  HIS  BAPTISM: 

a  Manual  for  the  Use  of  the  Sick,  and  for  those  who  Visit  the  Sick.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  DOUGLAS  ROBINSON,  M.  A.,  Author  of  “  Driven  by  the  Spirit.”  With 
Hlustrations  from  well-known  Pictures,  royal  16mo,  cloth  boards,  2s.6d.  net. 


FRO®  MESSRS.  HORACE  MARSHALL  &  SON’S 


NEW  LIST. 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON: 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study. 

By  CLARA  LINKLATER  THOMSON, 

Late  of  Somerville  College. 

Large  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

The  Saturday  Review  says “  Miss  Thomson’s  has  superseded  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  century  Bluestocking.  The  study 
before  us  Is  at  once  critical  and  fascinating.” 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says “  Miss  Thomson  has  written  a  masterly  book. 
It  gives  evidence  of  close  and  accurate  thought,  of  a  sane  way  of  handling 
delicate  subjects,  and  of  a  matured  and  pleasant  style.” 

The  Sp  EOT ator  says The  critical  part  of  Miss  Thomson’s  study  strikes  us 
as  being  extremely  well  done.  Her  examination  of  the  three  famous  novels  is 

lucid  and  Judicious _ But  the  specially  Interesting  part  Is  her  commentary  on 

the  moralist  who  was  so  much  to  the  fore  in  all  Richardson’s  undertakings.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says :— “It  is  a  long  time  since  we  read  criticism  so 
Just,  so  observant,  so  illuminating.  Miss  Thomson’s  book  deserves  to  be  the 
standard  book  on  its  subject,  and  no  doubt  will  be.” 


J.  M.  BARRIE  AND  HIS  BOOKS. 

By  J.  A.  HAMMERTON, 

Bound  in  buckram,  uniform  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Barrie.  With  Portrait,  6s. 

The  Literary  World  says  : — “  The  examples  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  Journalistio 

work  are  delightful - The  book  will  send  many  readers  to  Mr.  Barrie’s  own  page* 

with  a  deeper  personal  Interest  In  their  author  and  a  keener  delight  In  his 
exquisite  humour  ann  piquant  pathos.” 

The  Gentlewoman  says :—“ Numbers  of  extracts  from  Mr.  Barrie’s  early  and 
unknown  writings  give  the  book  a  special  Interest,  and  render  it  indispensable  to 
any  collection  of  his  works.” 


THE  STORY  OF  EGYPT. 

By  W.  BASIL  WORSFOLD,  M.A., 

Of  University  College,  Oxford,  Anthor  of  “The  Story  of  South  Africa,”  &o. 

Is.  6d. 

Containing  Chapters  on  Ancient  Egypt,  the  Mohammedan  Conquest,  Inter¬ 
national  Control,  British  Occupation,  the  Loss  of  the  Soudan,  Irrigation,  Justice, 
Education,  Industrial  Progress,  the  Recovery  of  the  Soudan.and  the  International 
Factor. 

The  Globe  says “  A  little  history  of  Egypt  which  should  be  of  great  service.” 

The  Speaker  says  A  well-selected,  highly  condensed,  and  perfectly  lndd 
summary  of  the  official  records,  this  book  Is  the  much-needed  Anglo-Kgyptian 
Almanack,  and  will  be  Indispensable  to  travellers  and  tourists.” 


NIGERIA:  Our  Latest  Protectorate. 

By  CHARLES  HENRY  ROBINSON,  M.A., 

Canon  Missioner  of  Ripon  and  Lecturer  In  Hansa  In  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

With  large  Map  and  44  Illustrations,  5s.  net. 

Contains  Chapters  on  Hansa  Origins,  the  Hausa  Soldier,  Travelling  in  Nigeria, 
the  Royal  Niger  Company,  Missionary  Enterprise,  the  Hausa  Association,  Kano 
Market,  African  Fever.  Hausa  Literature,  and  Mohammedanism. 

The  Spectator  says  : — “  A  very  Informing  and  a  very  entertaining  book.” 

The  Athenteum  says “  We  can  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  all  who 
are  interested  In  West  African  subjects,  and  it  Is  profusely  and  excellently  illus¬ 
trated.” 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  UGANDA 
1/6  PROTECTORATE.  1/6 

By  Brigadier-General  F.  D.  LUGARD,  C.B.,  D.S.O., 

High  Commissioner  of  Northern  Nigeria. 

CONTENTS. 

THE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  PEOPLE— 

Area  and  General  Characteristics  ;  Origin  and  Ethnology ;  Geographical 
Characteristics ;  Characteristics  of  the  People ;  Social  Organisation ; 
Women  and  Children  ;  Religion  ;  Dress ;  Social  Life :  Food ;  Drink ; 
Sport:  Dwellings:  Roads  and  Agriculture;  Punishments;  Language; 
Army  and  Navy  ;  Population  ;  Revenue  ;  Natural  Products  and  Manu¬ 
factures  ;  Music  and  Art ;  Trade  ;  Flora  and  Fauna  ;  Diseases. 
NATIONAL  LEGENDS  AND  EARLY  HISTORY. 

ARAB  AND  EUROPEAN  DISCOVERS. 

KING  MWANGA  AND  THE  THREE  CREEDS. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  COMPANY. 
THE  DECLARATION |OF  THE  PROTECTORATE. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  UNYORA. 

THE  RAILWAY  BUILDING  ERA. 

THE  KING’S  FLIGHT  AND  THE  SUDANESE  MUTINY. 

With  Map,  Mission  Statistics,  and  Index. 


London:  HORACE  MARSHALL  and  SON. 


London  :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO., 
3  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.C| 


December  1,  1900.] 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  FIRST  PREMIER  OF  NATAL. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. — Large  crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

A  LIFETIME  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA: 

Being1  the  Recollections  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal. 
By  the  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G., 

AUTHOR  OP  “GEORGE  LINTON,”  “THE  COLONIES  AND  THE 
CENTURY”  &c. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “Few  eould  write  a  South  African  book 
carrying  so  much  authority  as  one  by  Sir  John  Robinson. .  ..These  re¬ 
miniscences  constitute  one  triumphant  testimonial  to  the  persistence 
for  good  of  British  men.  It  is  a  story  to  make  every  Briton  proud  of 
his  race,  of  Natal,  and  of  Sir  John  Robinson,  and  a  story  for  every 
Briton  to  read.” 

A  VOLUNTEER’S  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  BOER  WAR. 

ON  DECEMBER  6th. — With  a  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  Gs. 

IN  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  C.I.V. 

A  Narrative  and  Diary  of  Personal  Experiences  with 
the  C.I.V.  (Hon.  Artillery  Company) 

Battery  in  South  Africa. 

By  “Driver”  ERSKINE  CHILDERS, 

CLERK  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  DR.  W.  H.  FITCHETT. 

IMMEDIATELY. — Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WELLINGTON’S  MEN. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

AUTHOR  OP  “  DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE,”  “  FIGHTS  FOR  THE 
FLAG,”  “  HOW  ENGLAND  SAVED  EUROPE,”  Ac. 

This  work  describes  war  as  seen  by  the  man  in  the  ranks. 
There  is  enough  reality  about  it  to  give  it  historical  value,  with 
sufficient  personal  incident  to  make  it  as  readable  as  a  novel. 

NOTICE. —The  Fifth  Impression  of 

The  GREAT  COER  WAR, 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE,  js  Sold  Out. 

A  SIXTH  IMPRESSION  WILL  BE  READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

With  Maps,  large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

SKETCH.— “A  volume  whose  importance  will  grow  with  years,  and 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  will  probably  be  for  long  the  standard 
work  of  our  last  war.” 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. — Crown  8vo,  3s  6d 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY.  By  A. 

Conan  Doyle.  With  8  Full-page  Illustrations. 


DUCKWORTH  AND  CO. 


Mr.  LESLIE  STEPHEN’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  ENGLISH  UTILITARIANS 

Demy  Svo,  3  vols.,  30s.  net. 


PIROBLEfViS  OF  EVOLUTION. 

By  F.  W.  HEADLEY.  With  14  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  8s.  net. 
“  An  exceedingly  able  and  suggestive  book.” — Glasgow  Herald. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BARONETAGE. 

By  FRANCIS  W.  PIXLEY,  F.S. A.,  Registrar  of  the  Hon.  Soc.  of  the  Baronetage. 

Crown  Ho,  10s.  6d.  net.  LIMITED  EDITION , 
oh  Hand-made  Paper ,  21s.  net. 

“  His  work  is  scholarly  and  valuable..  ..A  book  of  substantial  learning  in  a  new 
field  of  research.” — Scotsman. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE 

VISITS 

OF 

ELIZABETH 


BY 

ELINOR 

GLYN. 

With  Photogravure  Frontis 
piece,  crown  Svo,  6s. 


E.  H.  COOPER’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  MONK  WINS, 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  Really  good  reading.  Will  disappoint  none  of  his  readers.” — Atlienceum. 


VILLA  RUBEIN.  By  John  Sinjohn. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS”  SERIES. 

A  H 8 STORY  OF  ETON  COLLEGE. 

By  LIONEL  CUST.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Pott  4to,  5s.  net. 
Other  volumes  are: — 

A  HISTORY  OP  RUGBY  SCHOOL. 

A  HISTORY  OP  WINCHESTER  COLLEGE. 


E.  H.  COOPER’S  NEW  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

WYEIV1ARKE  A5MO  THE  BVSOUNTA8N 
FAIRIES, 


Illustrated  by  “  WYEMARKE  ”  and  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD.  Crown  4to,  8s.  6d.  net, 
AND  A  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  COMPANION  VOLUME, 

WYESVSARKE  AMD  THE  SEA  FAIRIES. 

Illustrated  by  DUDLEY  HARDY.  3s.  6d.  net. 


3  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD. 


AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ANGLO-IRISH  VERSE. 

NOW  READY. — Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  TREASURY  OF  IRISH  POETRY 
m  THE  ENGLISH  TONQUE. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE  and 
T.  W.  ROLLESTON. 

Among  the  Contributors  to  the  volume  are  Mr.  LIONEL  JOHNSON,  Mr  A  P 
GRAVES,  Professor  W.  McNEILE  DIXON,  Dr.  GEORGE  SIGERSON  Dr’ 
DOUGLAS  HYDE,  Mr.  D.  J.  O’DONOGHUE,  Mr.  W.  B.  YEATS,  and  Mr" 
GEORGE  RUSSELL  (“ A. E”). 


DOMESTICITIES.  A  Little  Book  of 

Household  Impressions.  By  E.  Y.  Lucas.  Small  fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

[On  December  10th. 

CONFERENCES  ON  BOOKS  A3ND 

MEN.  Reprinted  from  the  “  Cornhill  Magazine.”  By  the  Author  of  “  Pa°-es 
from  a  Private  Diary.”  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [On  December  6th 

LORD  LILFORD  (THOMAS 

LITTLETON,  FOURTH  BARON,  F.Z.S.,  President  of  the  British  Ornitholo¬ 
gists’  Union) :  a  Memoir.  By  his  Sister.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bishop 
op  London.  With  Portrait,  16  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  a  Facsimile 
Letter.  Large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  [in  a  few  days. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION.— With  Hlnstrations  by  Albert  Sterner.  Crown  8vo,  6s 

ELEANOR, 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  ROBERT  ELSMERE,”  “  MARCELLA,”  “  SIR  GEORGE 
TRESSADY,”  &c. 

LITERATURE.— “  ‘  Eleanor,’  the  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
seems  to  us  her  most  masterly  and  most  mature  production  ..The 
story  moves  throughout  in  a  high  range  of  emotion,  never  out  of 
touch  with  ideas,  never  commonplace.  Sorrowful  though  it  be,  it 
is  not  depressing  or  pessimistic,  and  in  the  dignified  pathos  of  its  end 
the  highly  wrought  sympathies  of  the  reader  sink  naturally  to  repose.” 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  FIELDS. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  DEAR  IRISH  GIRL,”  “SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SCOTSMAN-— “  As  pretty  and  pleasing  an  Irish  story  as  ever  Miss 
Tynan  has  written.” 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  MOTORS. 

Their  Design,  Contruetion,  and  Working  by  Steam, 
Oil,  and  Electricity. 

By  W.  WORBY  BEAUMONT, 

M.tnst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E.,  M.InsLE.E. 

Priee  42s.  net. 

About  600  pages  and  more  than  450  Hlnstrations,  and  full  and  complete  Draw¬ 
ings  to  scale  of  British  and  American  and  other  Steam  Cars,  and  Heavy  Vehicles, 
Boilers,  Engines,  and  Transmission  Gear,  with  Results  of  Trials  and  Cost  of 
their  Working. 


NOW  READY  IN  CONSTABLE’S  LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL  AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 

A  NEW  UNABRIDGED  EDITION  OF 

FARTHEST  NORTH.  By  Fridtjof 

Nansen.  Demy  8vo,  Hlustrated,  6s. 


THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR 

NORTH  AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  Bradley,  Author  of  “  Wolfe.”  Demy  Svo. 
with  Maps  IBs. 

“This  historical  sketch  Is  excellent,  the  arrangement  is  good,  the  narrative  never 
halts,  and  the  account  of  the  country,  and  the  quite  new  methods  of  warfare  there, 
are  vivid  and  extremely  intelligent.”— Manchester  Guardian. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND  THE 

SUDAN.  By  H.  D.  TRAILL.  Demy  8vo,  with  Map,  12s. 

“Worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only  for  hi3 
sake,  but  for  the  clear,  balanced  narrative  of  an  eventful  chapter  of  history.” 

— Literature. 

WAR  AND  POLICY.  By  Spenser 

Wilkinson.  15s. 

“It  is  not  possible  in  the  space  of  a  review  to  do  justice  to  the  brilliant  essays 
dealing  with  our  policy  and  our  defences  by  land  and  sea  contained  in  this 
patriotic  book.  To  appreciate  the  close  reasoning  one  must  read  the  book  in  it3 
entirety.”— Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  in  the  Morning  Post. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMAN  )  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


Three  Important  Works. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE  GONFERENGE  ON  RITUAL 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HOLY  COMMUNION 

AND  ITS  EXPRESSION  IN  RITUAL.  Report  of  a  Conference  held  at 
Fulham  Palace  In  October,  1900.  Edited  by  HENRY  WACE,  D.D.  8vo, 
23.  6d.  net. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  Conference 


The  Rev.  W.  H.  Barlow,  DJD. 
The  Rev.  H.  E.  J.  Bevan,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  C.  Bigg,  D.D. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bikkbeck. 

The  Rev.  N.  Dimock,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  C.  Gore,  D.D. 
Yiseount  Halifax. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 


The  Rev.  W.  O.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  A.  ROBERTSON,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  J.  Arm itage  Robinson, D.D. 
The  Rev.  W.  Sandat,  D.D. 

Mr.  P.  V.  Smith. 

The  Earl  of  Stamford. 

The  Rev.  H.  Wacb,  D.D. 


A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.  By  Sir 

WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vol.  II.  To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and  New  Companies  under  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin’s  Award,  1708.  8vo,  16s. 

THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE,  1775-1803. 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  an  English  Lady  during  the  French  Revolution. 
By  WILLIAM  S.  CHILDE-PEMBERTON.  With  4  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations,  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

“  Nothing  can  be  flner  than  the  spectacle  of  this  ruined  lady  setting  forth  with 
her  young  children  to  seek  another  fortune  in  Russia.  And  how  she  found  it,  and 
with  what  splendid  endurance  she  faced  disappointments,  is  clearly  told  In  the  last 
chapters  of  an  Interesting  book.” — Spectator. 

THE  SOURCES  AND  LITERATURE  OF 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  about  1485.  By  CHARLES 
GROSS,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University.  8vo,  18s.  net. 

HOW  THE  GARDEN  GREW.  By  Maud 

MARYON.  With  4  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE  SERMONS.  Preached  in  the 

Collegiate  Church  of  Stratford-on-Avon  on  the  Sundays  following  the  Poet’s 
Birthday,  1S94-1900.  By  Dean  FARRAR,  Dean  STUBBS,  the  Rev.  ALFRED 
AINGER,  the  Rev.  G.  ARBUTHNOT,  &c.  Collected  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE 
ARBUTHNOT,  MA,  Vicar  of  Stratford -on- Avon  Crown  6vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[In  a  few  days. 

EXPLODED  IDEAS,  and  other  Essays.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Times  and  Days.”  Crown  8vo,  5s.  [In  a  few  days. 


WORKS  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM 
E.  H.  LECKY. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  8  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  EL,  1700-1760,  S6s. ;  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.,  1760-1784,  S6s.;  Vols.  V.  and  YL,  1784-1793,  863.;  Yola.  VII.  and  VIII  ., 
1793-1800,  36s. 

CABINET  EDITION.  ENGLAND,  7  vols.  crown  Svo,  6a.  «ach.  IRELAND. 
6  vols.  crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO 

Charlemagne.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

OF  RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  2  vols.  8vo,  36s.  |  CABINET  EDITION,  2  vols.  cr.  8vo,12s. 

THE  MAP  OF  LIFE ;  Conduct  and  Character.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


WORKS  BY  SAMUEL  RAWS0N  GARDINER 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols.  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR,  1642-1649.  4  vols. 

crowD  8vo,  6s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  PROTECTORATE, 

1649-1660.  Vol.  I.  1649-1651,  with  14  Maps,  8vo,  21s.  YoL  IL  1661-1654,  with 
7  Maps,  8vo,  21s.  Vol.  IIL  (In  the  press. ) 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  With  378  Illustra¬ 

tions,  Crown  8vo,  12s. 


HEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  W ALFORD. 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES. 

By  Mrs.  L.  B.  WATFORD, 

Author  of  “  Mr.  Smith,”  “  Lady  Margot,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  Mrs.  Walford’s  fertile  pen  has  produced  another  sprightly  story,  full  of  keen 
strokes  of  observation  and  lively  touches  of  comedy.  The  Farrels  and  tbelr 
family  branches  and  connections,  their  family  traditions  of  which  Mrs.  Tom  Is  the 
high  priestess,  form  a  theme  In  which  Thackeray  would  have  delighted,  and 
which  loses  nothing  In  the  hands  of  the  author  of  ‘One  of  Ourselves.’” — Scotsman. 


A  NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE, 

my  lady  of  orange, 

'try  Mr.  H.  C.  BAILEY ,  Is  commenced  In  the  December  Issue  of  LONGMAN'S 
MAGAZINE.  It  deeds  with  the  period  of  the  Duke  of  Alva’s  Wars  in  Vie 
Netherlands. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER,  1900. 

M?  Lady  op  Orange;  an  Historical 
Romance.  By  H.C.  Bailey.  (Chaps.  1-4. 
Rhyme.  By  Frank  Ritchie. 

The  Women  of  the  Salons.  IY. 

Madame  Geoffrin.  By  S.  G.  Tallentyre. 
“In  the  Execution  of  his  Duty.” 
By  Harold  Bundles*. 


Price  SIXPENCE. 

A  Transport  Cruise  to  the  Cape 
in  1795.  By  Mrs.  Ord  Marshall. 

In  the  Name  of  a  Woman.  By  Arthur 
W.  Marchmont,  Author  of  “  By  Right 
of  Sword,”  &c.  (Concluded.) 

At  the  Sion  of  the  Skip,  By 
Andrew  Long. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO,,  Loudon,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


ON  DECEMBER  6th  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA 

DURING  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

As  Illustrated  Ln  the  Career  of 
SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L., 

Many  Years  Consul  and  Minister  in  China  and  Japan, 

By  ALEXANDER  MICHIE,  Author  of 
“The  Siberian  Overland  Route,”  “Missionaries  in  China,”  &o 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps,  2  vols.  demy  Svo,  38a.  net. 

EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE:— 

“  In  this  work  the  reader  may  trace  in  more  or  less  continuous 
outline  the  stages  by  which  the  present  relation  between  China 
and  foreign  nations  has  been  reached.  In  the  earlier  portion  the 
course  of  events  indicated  is  comparatively  simple,  being  confined 
to  Anglo-Chinese  developing  into  Anglo-Franco-Chinese  relations. 
In  the  latter  portion,  corresponding  roughly  with  the  second  volume, 
the  stream  becomes  subdivided  into  many  collateral  branches,  as  all 
the  Western  nations  and  Japan,  with  their  separate  interests,  came  to 
claim  their  share,  each  in  its  own  way,  of  the  intercourse  with 
China.  It  is  hoped  that  the  data  submitted  to  the  reader  will  enable 
him  to  draw  such  conclusions  as  to  past  transactions  as  may  furnish 
a  basis  for  estimating  future  probabilities.  The  scope  of  the  work 
being  restricted  to  the  points  of  contact  between  China  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  nothing  recondite  is  attempted,  stiH  less  is  the  Chinese 
enigma  solved. 


NOW  READY.— Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d,  net, 

HELENA  FAUCIT  (lady  martin). 

By  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 

With  5  Photogravure  Plates. 

Limited  Number  of  Copies  have  been  printed  on 
hand-made  paper,  and  bound  uniform  with  the  First  Edition  of 
“  SOME  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  FEMALE  CHARACTERS.”  For  parties 
lars  of  this  Edition  application  should  be  made  to  the  Booksellers. 


SIR  JOHN  MOWBRAY’S  REMINISCENCES. 

NEXT  WEEK  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

SEVENTY  YEARS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

With  other  Letters  and  Notes  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  MOWBRAY,  Bart..  M,P. 

Edited  by  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

With  Portraits  and  other  Illustration*.  Large  crown  i8ro,  7s.  64. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 


J.  M.  BARRIE’S  NEW  PLAY, 

THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

FOR  DECEMBER, 

Is.  6d.,  Contains  as  a  Supplement, 

THE  WEDDING  GUEST  :  a  Play, 

By  J.  M.  BARRIE, 

Now  being  performed  at  the  Garrick  Theatre, 

Other  Contents  are  :— 

A  Cabinet  of  Commonplace.  By  Calchaa. 

The  Cyclist  Soldier.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

The  Future  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Lord  Rosebery’s  Chance.  By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott, 

TnE  German  Emperor.  By  Ludwig  Klausner-Dawoc. 

Society’s  Duty  to  the  Tramp.  By  William  Harbutt  Dawson. 

The  housing  Question  and  tiie  L.C.C.  By  Charles  Sheridan  Jonas. 

The  Scottish  University  Crisis.  By  William  Wallace,  LL.D. 
Maeterlinck’s  Latest  Drama.  By  Count  S.  C.  de  Soissons. 

A  Plea  for  Peace— an  Anglo-Russlan  Alliance.  By  Captain  J,  W, 
Gambler,  RJ7. 

Imperial  Federation:  the  Condition  of  Progress.  By  Edward  Salmon, 
From  an  Eighteenth-Century  Escritoire.  By  Ethel  M.  M.  McKenna. 

The  Autumn’s  Books.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 

Tub  sportsman’s  Library— Some  books  of  1900.  By  F.  G.  Aflalo, 

‘‘S  r.  Geryase  of  Plessy.”  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  London. 
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FROM 

R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON’S  LIST 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

•  INCORPORATED. 


By  Major-General  Sir  JOHN  HILLS,  R.E. ,  K.  0.  B. 

THE 


BOMBAY  FIELD  FORGE, 

mao,  and 

BATTLE  OF  MWAND. 

8vo,  Paper  Covers,  Is.  6d.  net. 


LIBERALISM  AND 

THE  EMPIRE: 

THREE  ESSAYS. 

(I.)  IMPERIALISM  AND  FINANCE. 

By  Francis  W.  Hirst. 
01.)  THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  IN¬ 
FERIOR  RACES  IN  ANCIENT 
AND  MODERN  TIMES. 

By  Gilbert  Murray. 
(111.)  COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN 
POLICY.  ByJ.L.  Hammond. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 


TWO  STAGE  PLAYS : 

DENZIL  HERBERT’S 
ATONEMENT; 
BONDAGE. 

By  LUCY  SNOWE. 

Royal  16mo,  3s.  net. 

“  They  should  be  read  with  Interest  by 
every  one  wbo  follows  the  most  recent 
developments  of  dramatic  literature.” 

—Scotsman. 


AN  ALBUM 

OF  DRAWINGS: 

Book-Plates,  Hlustrations,  &e., 
from  “The  Elf ’’and  other  Papers. 
By  JAMES  GUTHRIE. 

4to,  3s.  6d. 


SONGS  OF  THE  WAR. 

By  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK, 
Author  of  “  In  the  Wake  of  the  War,”  &c. 

“  The  booklet  is  Inspired  from  end  to 
end  by  honest  patriotism  expressed  In 
vigorous  and  pointed  verse.” 

—Spectator. 


FOR  CHILDREN. 


SNOWFLAKES  &  SNOWDROPS; 

Christmas  Rhymes  and  Valentine  Verses  for 
Schoolroom  and  Nursery. 

By  ANNIE  MATHESON. 

With  Illustrations  by  F.  Carruthers  Gould  (“  F.  0.  G.”)  and  Winifred  Hartley. 
4 to,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 


Mr.  Brimley  Johnson  has  much  ■pleasure  in  announcing  the  imme¬ 
diate  initiation  of  an  important  series  of  reprints  under  the  title  of 
THE  COMPLETE  LIBRAR  Y.  The  first  volumes  of  the  series 
will  he  the  complete  works  of  JOHN  KEATS,  including  his  Letters. 
In  5  monthly  vols edited  by  H.  Buxton  Forman.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net 
per  vol.  (Glasgow:  Messrs.  GO  WARS  and  GRAY.) 


For  Young  and  Old. 

*SA  Landmark  in  Lunacy.”  — Vide  Speaker. 


GREY  BEARDS  AT  PUT : 

Literature  and  Art  for  Old  Gentlemen . 

By  GILBERT  CHESTERTON. 

With  Cover  Designed  by  the  Author,  crown  ito,  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

“Mr.  Chesterton’s  book  possesses  origi¬ 
nality  in  its  most  datigerous  form - his 

elaborately  frantic  pages.... His  drawings 
are  muck  superior  to  anything  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  sort  of  work,  and  should  go 
far  towards  winning  him  recognition  front  a 
very  large  public.” — Speaker. 

'  GREY-BEARSS  AT  PLAY, 


Brimley  Johnson  begs  to  announce  that  his  Catalogue  is  new 
ready  and  will  be  forwarded  post-free  on  application. 


SECOND  EDITION.  JTJST  PUBLISHED. 

FROM  ALDERSHOT 

TO  PRETORIA: 

A  Story  of  Christian  Work  among  the  Troops 
in  South  Africa. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  SELLERS.  With  15  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Sellers’s  book  Is  deeply  Interesting,  and  will  repay  one  interested  In  this 
engrossing  subject  for  both  the  purchase  and  perusal  of  it  ."—Guardian. 

“  We  lay  the  book  down  with  regret ;  we  could  willingly  and  thankfully  read 
twice  as  much,  so  full  of  interest  is  every  page,  so  sympathetically  and  pleasantly 
is  it  written.” — Record. 

“  Stirring,  touching  stories  of  heroism  and  endurance.”— Scotsman. 

“  It  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  work  amongst  the  soldiery  on  the  stricken 
field,  in  camp,  and  in  hospital.”— Field  ‘‘Full  of  interesting  matter.”— Spectator. 

“  Well  chosen  anecdotes  of  a  kind  that  would  be  useful  to  speakers  at  religious 
meetings.”— Manchester  Guardian. 


THE  ROYAL 

OBSERVATORY, 

GREENWICH. 

A  Glance  at  its  History  and  Work. 

By  E.  WALTER  MAUNDER,  F.R.A.S.,  Assistant  at  the 
Observatory.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Original 
Photographs,  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

“  An  admirable  history  of  the  Observatory.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Maunder’s  monograph  has  all  the  fascination  which  astronomy  possesses, 
even  for  those  who  understand  nothing  about  it.”— Academy. 

“  An  excellent  popular  book  of  science.” — Daily  News. 

“Not  only  a  lively  picture  of  the  inside  of  the  jealously  guarded  Observatory, 
but  a  graceful  sketch  of  a  great  part  of  modern  astronomy.”— Spectator. 


NEW  EDITION.  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  HARVEST  OF  A 
QUIET  EYE. 

By  Prebendary  J.  R  VERNON,  Author  of  “Random  Truths 
in  Common  Things,”  &e.  With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  and 
Title-Page  by  Francis  Walker.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

Mr.  RUSKIN  wrote  of  the  first  edition  of  “  The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet 
Eye”  that  “ he  had  never  seen  anything  more  gracefully  or  rightly 
done.” 


THE  TEMPLE: 

Its  Ministry  and  Services  at  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ. 

By  ALFRED  EDERSHEIM,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The 
Bible  History,”  “  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life  in  the  Days 
of  Christ,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

“  The  author  knows  the  varied  topics  he  discusses  better  than  most  scholars  In 
England.  There  are  few  who  will  not  learn  from  a  volume  which  has  the  results 
with  little  of  the  show  of  learning.”— Athenaeum. 


NEW  ANNUAL  GIFT-BOOKS, 


THE  LEISURE  HOUR  ANNUAL 

New  Series,  In  super-royal  8vo,  1,100  pages.  With  many  Illustrations.  A  hand¬ 
some  Book  for  Presentation.  Containing  long  Stories  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  and 
Louis  Becke.  7s.  6d.  in  cloth  boards. 

SUNDAY  AT  HOME  ANNUAL. 

Interesting  Sabbath  Reading  for  every  Member  of  the  Familv.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Coloured  and  Wood  Engravings,  including  six  of  Tissot's  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Pictures.  7s.  6d.  in  cloth  boards. 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  ANNUAL. 

832  pages.  With  many  Illustrations,  Including  fourteen  coloured  or  tinted, 
Stories  by  W.  Clark  Russell,  Jules  Verne,  G.  A.  Henty,  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Davi<j 
Ker,  Dr.  A.  N.  Malan,  and  many  other  writers  for  boys.  8s.  in  handsome  cloth. 

THE  GIRL’S  OWN  ANNUAL 

832  pages.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Stories  by  Rosa  Noucnette  Carey,  Mrs.  G.  de  Horn9 
Yaisey,  Leslie  Keith,  Sarah  Doudney,  and  many  other  writers.  8s.  cloth  elegant. 
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M.  HEINEMANN'S  LIST 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

P.R.A.  By  Sir  WALTER  ARMSTRONG, 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland. 

With  70  Photogravures  and  6  Lithographs  in  Colour. 
An  Edition  limited  to  1,000  Copies  for  Sale  in  Great 
Britain.  Uniform  with  “Gainsborough  ”  by  the  same 
Author.  Imperial  4to,  gilt  top,  £5  5s.  net.  Also  110 
copies  with  Duplicate  Set  of  the  Photogravures  on 
India  Paper  in  Porttolio,  £10  10s.  net :  al  sold. 
Dedicated  to  U.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

HANS  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY 

TALES.  A  New  Translation  from  the  Danish 
Original  by  H.  L.  BRyEKSTAD.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.  With  210 
Wood  Engravings  by  HANS  TEGNER.  2  vols., 
10s.  net  each  ;  or  1  vol.,  £1  net. 

Black  and  White.— "  This  beautiful  edition  has  an 
especial  attraction  for  lovers  of  art.  The  wonderful 
drawings  have  been  tendered  with  such  exquisite 
grace  and  fldelity  that  the  eye  is  delighted  with  each 

separate  page _ The  pictures  are  pictures  for  old 

and  young,  quite  as  much  as  the  letterpress.” 

CHARACTERS  of  ROMANCE 

By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON.  A  Portfolio  of 
Pastels  reproduced  in  Colours,  £2  2s.  net. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  —  “  Unquestionably  Mr. 
Nicholson’s  masterpiece.  A  wonderful  series  of 
drawings.” 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE 

By  HENRY  JAMBS.  With  12  Photogravures, 
32  Pull-page  Engravings,  and  40  Illustrations  in 
the  text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  by 
JOSEPH  PENNELL.  1  vol.,  10s.  net.  Also  a 
Limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Paper,  £2  net. 

The  Spectator.—  '  The  drawings  are  Mr.  Pennell  at 
his  best,  so  that  one  could  hardly  have  a  more  charm¬ 
ing  picture-book  of  France.” 

POMPEI : 

the  City,  its  Life  and  Art.  An  Artistic  Survey 
of  Archseological  Achievements.  By  PIERRE 
GUSMAN.  Translated  by  FLORENCE  SI  SI¬ 
MON  DS  and  M.  JOURDAIN.  With  500  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text  and  12  Coloured  Plates,  1  vol., 
36s.  net. 

The  Daily  News.—  '  This  volume  is  at  once  for  the 
library  and  for  the  drawing-room,  for  the  antiquarian, 
who  will  And  its  pages  full  of  research  and  informa¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  less  serious  reader  who  may  have 
memories  of  a  visit  to  Pompei.” 

THE  REAL  FOUNDER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL 

HUNTER  AND  EXPLORER  :  the  Story  of 
his  Life.  With  Certain  Correspondence  and 
Extracts  from  the  Private  .Journal  of  David 
Livingstone,  hitherto  unpublished.  By  his  Son, 
W.  EDWARD  OSWELL.  With  an  Introduction 
by  FRANCIS  GALTON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.li.G.S., 
&e.  In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illus¬ 
trations,  demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 

The  Spectator.  —  "  That  ‘  prince  of  gentlemen,’ 
William  Cotton  Oswell,  a  splendid  combination  of  the 
Greek  and  Christian  ideals,  beauty  of  person  and 
beauty  of  character.” 

MR.  DOOLEY’S  NEW  BOOK. 

Mr.  DOOLEY’S  PHILOSOPHY 

Illustrated  by  William  Nicholson,  F.  Opper,  and 
E.  W.  Kemble.  1  vol.,  3s.  6d. 

***  Mr.  Dooley  in  this  book  gives  his  views  on  The 
Transvaal,  The  Boer  Mission,  The  War  Expert,  The 
Chinese  Situation,  A  Bachelor’s  Life,  Polygamy,  &c. 
PARODIES  OF  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

STUDIES  IN  STYLE. 

By  W.  H.  HELM.  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

The  Morning  Post.—"  There  is  not  one  that  fails  of 
its  mark,  and,  besides  being  true  criticism,  they  make 
excellent  and  amusing  reading.” 

NEW  NOVELS  &  STORIES,  each. 
THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL. 

The  Standard.— " A  very  remarkable  story,  far 
more  remarkable,  indeed,  than  -On  the  Face  of  the 
Waters.’  In  her  knowledge  of  native  India  Mrs. 
Steel  shows  herself  to  be  without  a  rival.” 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

The  Afheneeum. — “Contains  cleverness  of  a  very 
varied  kind :  traits  of  flne  imagination,  of  high 
spiritual  feeling,  keen  observation  of  the  actual, 
and  a  singular  sense  of  discrimination  in  character 
and  dialogue.” 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO 
TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 

The  Times.—"  Not  even  in  '  The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty’  does  Mr.  Parker  suggest  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  strength  as  in  the  story  which  gives  its 
title  to  the  book.  Strong  and  yet  natural  situations 
follow  in  rapid  succession.  In  Madelinette  Mr.  Parker 
has  idealised  the  noblest  of  women.” 

THE  EAGLE’S  HEART. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

The  Athenaum.— “Mr.  Garland’s  work  is  always 
fresh  and  vigorous,  and  this  story  is  full  of  his 
characteristic  energy.  He  makes  one  share  with 
delight  in  the  irresistible  fascination  of  wild  life  in 
£he  Far  West.”  _ 

;  Mr.  Heinemann's  Notes  on  Forthcoming 
i  Boohs  Post-free. 

London  : 

WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  St.,  W.C, 


i  THOS.  BE  LA  ME  &  CO.’S  LIST, 

_ 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  WHIST. 
Twenty-third  Edition,  90th  Thousand,  cap.  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  extra,  5s. :  handsomely  printed  in  Red  and 
Black  :  Revised  throughout. 

WHIST,  LAWS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

OF.  By  “Cavendish.” 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  BILLIARDS. 
New  Edition  (Seventh),  carefully  Revised,  crown  8vo, 
cloth.  10s.  6d. 

BILLIARDS.  By  J.  Bennett,  Retired 

Champion.  Edited  by  “  Cavendish.”  With  up¬ 
wards  of  200  Illustrations. 


New  Edition  (Seventh),  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  extra.  2s.  Gd. 

BRIDGE,  LAWS  OF.  Adopted  by 

the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs;  with  a  Guide  to 
the  Game  by  “  Boaz,”  and  How  to  Play  Bridge, 
by  “  Bads  worth.” 


New  Edition  ( Seventh),  cap.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  extra,  3s.  6d. 

WHIST,  PHILOSOPHY  OF  By 

Dr.  Polk,  F.R.S.  Ad  Essay  on  the  Scientiiic 
and  Intellectual  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Game. 
“WHIST  RHYMES,”  3d. 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  PIQUET. 
Ninth  Edition,  cap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  5s.;  hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  Red  and  Black 

PIQUET,  LAWS  OF.  Adopted  by 

the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  With  a  Treatise  on 
the  Game  by  “Cavendish.” 


Fourth  Edition,  cap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra  ;  greatly 
Enlarged  and  Revised  throughout,  5s. 

ECARTE,  LAWS  OF.  Adopted  by 

the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  With  a  Treatise  on 
the  Game  by  “  Cavendish.” 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  PATIENCE. 
Demv  oblong  4to,  cloth  gilt,  16s. 

PATIENCE  GAMES,  WITH  EXAM¬ 
PLES  PLAYED  THROUGH.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Diagrams.  By  “Cavendish.”  Hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  Red  and  Black. 


Fourth  Edition,  cap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  5s. ;  hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  Red  and  Black. 

WHIST 'DEVELOPMENTS: 

AMERICAN  LEADS  AND  THE  UNBLOCKING 
GAME.  By  “  Cavendish.” 


Third  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  Is.  6d. 

RUBICON  BEZIQUE,  LAWS  OF. 

Adopted  by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  With 
a  Guide  to  the  Game,  by  “  Cavendish.” 


Cap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

SHORT  WHIST,  LAWS  OF.  Edited 

by  J.  L.  Baldwin  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Game, 
by  James  Clay. 


CARD  GAMES  BY  “CAVENDISH,” 

6d.  each.  American  Leads.  (8vo).  Pocket 
Series:  Whist  1 5)— Guide;  Laws;  Leads;  Rules 
for  Second  Hand ;  Rules  for  Third  IJand.  Piquet. 
Rubicon  Bbzique.  Polish  Bbzique.  Ecartb.  Crib- 
bage.  Euchre.  Imperial.  Spoil-Five.  Calabra- 
sella.  Sixty-six. 


DE  LA  RUE’S  INDELIBLE 

DIARIES,  CONDENSED  DIARIES,  PORTABLE 
DIARIES,  CALENDARS,  &c.,  for  1901,  in  great 
variety,  may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Stationers.  Alsc  “FINGER,”  “THUMB,”  and 
“  PALM ’’-SHAPED  DIARIES,  and  the  NEW 
“  DIAMOND  ”  DIARIES,  in  neat  cases. 

Wholesale  only  or  the  Publishers, 

THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  and  CO.,  Ltd., 
Bunhlll  Row,  London,  E.C. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE 

“F0UDR0YANT” 

(NELSON’S  FLAGSHIP). 

WRITE  TO 

GOODALL,  LAMB,  &  HEIGHWAY,  Ltd. 
MANCHESTER, 

For  the  above,  containing  beautiful  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  rare  Portraits  reproduced  from 
Old  Prints  in  the  British  Museum  of  Nelson 
and  his  Captains,  not  elsewhere  procurable, 
which  will  be  sent  post-free  on  approval. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  286.  DECEMBER,  1900. 

The  Strategical,  Value  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  By  William  L aird  Clowes  (‘  Nauticus  ’). 

“Balfouiuan  Amelioration”  in  Ireland.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett  (Vice-President 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland). 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley.  By  Les'ie  Stephen. 

Recent  Science.  By  Prince  Kropotkin. 

The  Role  of  Women  in  Society.  I.  In 
Eighteenth-Century  France.  II.  In  Nine¬ 
teenth-Century  England.  By  the  Hon. 
Lady  Potisonby. 

The  Defective  Addition  to  our  Company 
Law.  By  His  Honour  Judge  Emden. 

A  Visit  to  the  Boer  Prisoners  at  St.  Helena. 
By  Mrs.  John  Richard  Green. 

The  Poet’s  End.  By  Frederick  Wedmore. 

Present-day  Progress  in  India.  By  Protap 
Chunder  Mozoomdar. 

“The  Sources  of  Islam.”  By  Sir  William  Muir, 
K.C.S.I. 

Negligence  in  Recruiting.  By  Captain  P.  G. 
Elgood. 

The  Return  op  the  Exile:  a  Retrospect.  By 
Sir  Charles  Roe. 

The  Newspapers.  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 

The  Usages  of  War  in  South  Africa.  By  John 
Macdoneil,  C.B.  (Associb  de  l’lnstitut  de  Droit 
International). 

Are  We  really  a  Nation  of  Amateurs?  By 
the  Right-  Hou.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lord  Rosebery  on  the  Dangers  to  British 
Trade.  By  Henry  Birchenough. 

London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  <!i  Co.,  Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

No.  1,022.  DECEMBER,  1900.  2s.  6d. 

Army  reorganisation— The  Home  Army. 

Training  and  Redistribution  in  Relation  to  Train 
ing  and  to  Mobilisation  for  War. 

With  Plumek  to  the  Relief  of  Mafeking.  By 
One  of  His  Troopers. 

The  Watcher  by  the  Threshold.  By  Joh’- 
Buchan. 

A  Reconnaissance.  By  Ernest  Dawson. 

At  a  Chinese  Dinner-Party. 

Doom  Castle  ;  A  Romance.  By  Neil  Munro 
Chaps.  9-12. 

Christmas  under  Arms.  By  Captain  Neill  w  - 
colm,  D.S.O.,  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlands 
The  Casket  Letters.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

Helena  Faucit  (Lady  Martin). 

Musings  without  Method.— Camp-Followers 
Falsehood— Calumnies  against  the  British  OfEv 
—The  Censorship— The  Patronage  of  General* . 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead’s  Reckless  Charges— Politici 
Cannibals— Lora  Rosebery’s  “ Napoleon”— Th 
Justification  of  the  English— Napoleon’s  Tabli 
Talk. 

The  Passing  of  a  Nation.  By  “  Linesman.” 

The  Foreign  Office. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 


NOTICE— In  future  the  Index  to  the"  Spectator” 
will  he  published  half-yearly ,  instead  of  yearly  (from 
January  to  June ,  and  from  July  to  December),  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  January  and  July.  Cloth  Cases  for 
the  Half-yearly  Volumes  may  be  obtained  through  any 
Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  from  the  Office,  at  1/6  each. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable  in  advance. 


■JJPSTAIRS 


and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  Thackeray. 


The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSO- 
CIATION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS 
is  prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhlll  Magazine, post-free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  18  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
to  whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  toward  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent.— Bankers 
Messrs.  RANSOM  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  I  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


Including  postage  to  any 
partof  the  United  King¬ 
dom  . 

Including  postage  to  any 
of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  America, 
France,  Germany,  India, 
China,  &c.  .. 


Yearly.  Half-  Quar- 
yearly,  terly. 
£1  8  6.,  0  14  3..  0  7  2 


1  10  6..  0  15  3.,  0  7  8 


Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPEC¬ 
TATOR ,  and  Communications  upon  matters 
of  business ,  should  NOT  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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Messes.  METHUEN’S  LIST 


THE  LETTERS  OF 

STEVENSON  TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

Several  new  Letters  have  been  added  to  this  Edition,  Including  letters  to 
Rudyard  Kipling  and  George  Meredith,  and  the  whole  test  has  been  carefully  re¬ 
vised. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  &  WRITINGS. 

By  Edward  Gibbon.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G. 
Birkbbck  Hill,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [ Methuen’s  Standard  Library. 

“An  admirable  edition  of  one  of  the  most  Interesting  personal  records  of  a 
literary  life.  Its  notes  and  its  numerous  appendices  are  a  repertory  of  almost  all 
that  can  be  known  about  Gibbon.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

Translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  With  a  Commentary  by  H.  M.  Batson. 
and  a  Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  6s.  Also  an.Edition  on  large  paper 
limited  to  50  copies. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DANTE  ALIGHIERI.  By 

Paget  Toynbbb.  With  12  Illustrations,  fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

[Little  Biographies. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

New  Volume  uniform  with  Professor  DOWDEN’S  **  HAMLET.” 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Edited  by  Edward 

Dowoen,  Lltt,D.  Demy  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“The  edition  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  extant.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

“  No  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  likely  to  prove  more  attractive  and  satisfactory 
than  this  one.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  paged  and  handsomely  and  simply 
bound.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 


THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.  By  F.  S. 

Granger,  M.A.,  Litt.D  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the  religions  life  and  experience. 

“  A  remarkable  book.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“  Both  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  book.”—  Scotsman. 

THE  CAPTIVI  OF  PLAUTUS.  Edited,  with 

an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary,  by  W.  M.  Lindsay, 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

For  this  edition  all  the  important  MSS.  have  been  reeollatecL  An  Appendix 
deals  with  the  accentual  element  in  early  Latin  verse.  The  Commentary  is  very 
full. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HYGIENE.  By  W.  0.  0. 

Paxes.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  15s. 

“A  thorough-going  working  text-book  of  its  subject,  practical  and  well-stocked.” 

— Scotsman. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

By  F  H.  E.  Cunliffe,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  With  many 
Illustrations,  Plans,  and  Portraits,  in  2  vols.  Vol.  L,  15s. 

This  book  contains  the  narrative  of  the  war  from  its  beginning  to  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith,  and  is  magnificently  illustrated.  It  has  been  recognized  on  all  hands 
as  the  most  serious  and  reasoned  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war,  and  will 
remain  for  many  years  the  standard  authority. 

BADEN  -  POWELL  OF  MAFEKING  :  a 

Biography.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  6d. 

[Methuen’s  Sixpenny  Library. 

IN  THE  WEB  OF  A  WAR.  By  H.  F 

Prevost  Battersby.  With  Plans  and  Portrait  of  the  Author,  crown  8vo,  6s 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  CHINA.  By  J.  W.  Robert- 

SON-Scott.  With  a  Map,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“A  vivid  Impression _ This  excellent,  brightly  written  epitome."— Daily  News. 

“  Excellently  well  done _ Enthralling.”—  Weekly  Dispatch. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  MAFEKING.  By  J.  Angus 

Hamilton.  With  many  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  A  vivid  picture.”—  World.  “  A  thrilling  story.”— Observer. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  MAFEKING.  By  Filson 

Young.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“A  very  remarkable  picture.”—  Wopld. 

“  Those  who  like  happy  writing  should  get  this  book,’  —Daily  Chronicle. 
“'Vivid." —Birmingham  Post. 

“Has  the  courage  to  tell  the  whole  of  what  he  saw.”— Manchester  Guardian. 
“Vivid  impressions.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

WITH  THE  BOER  FORCES.  By  Howard  C. 

Hillegas.  With  24  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s.  [ Second  Edition. 

“  A  most  interesting  book.  It  has  many  and  great  merits.”— Athenaum. 

“  Has  extreme  interest  and  scarcely  less  value.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

AGRICULTURAL  ZOOLOGY.  By  Dr.  J. 

Ritzema  Bos.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S.  With  155  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  j 

“The  Illustrations  are  exceedingly  good,  whilst  the  Information  conveyed  is 
Invaluable.” — Country  Gentleman. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  With  an  Introduction  by  George 

Gissing.  Notes  by  F.  G.  KlTTON.and  Illustrations  by  Beatrice  Alcock.  2  vols., 
crown  8vo,  6s.  net.  [The  Rochester  Dickens. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  By  G.  E.  Trout- 

BBCk.  Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  3s. :  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Little  Guides. 

“A  delightful  miniature  hand-book."— Glasgow  Herald. 

“In  comeliness,  and  perhaps  in  completeness,  this  work  must  take  the  first 
place.”— Academy. 

“  A  really  first-rate  guide-book.”— Literature. 


By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  B 

Pott  8vo,  cloth,  3s. ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [The  Little  Guides. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.  By  Cardinal  Bona. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  W.  Stanbkidub,  B.D.,  la  to 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s. ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net, 

[The  Library  of  Devotion. 

FOR  GOOD  CHILDREN. 

GOOP  BABIES.  By  Gelett  Burgess.  With 

numerous  Illustrations,  small  4to,  6s. 

“  An  amusing  volume.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

“  The  Illustrations  are  particularly  good.” — Spectator. 

THE  LIVELY  CITY  OF  LIGG.  By  Gelett 

Burgess.  With  53  Illustrations,  8  of  which  are  Coloured,  small  4to,  6s. 

“  Lively  Indeed _ Modern  in  the  extreme,  and  ingenious  In  due  preparation, 

this  picture-story-book  should  win  warm  approval.”— Pall  MaU  Gazette. 


THE  LITTLE  LIBRARY. 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces,  pott  Svo,  each 
Volume,  oloth.  Is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

“Altogether  good  to  look  upon,  and  to  handle.”— Outlook. 

“  In  printing,  binding,  lightness,  &A,  this  Is  a  perfect  series.” — Pilot. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  attractive  volumes.”— St.  Ames's  Gazette. 

“  Very  delicious  little  books.”  —Literature. 

“Delightful  editions.”— Record. 

“  Exceedingly  tastefully  produced,” — Morning  Leader. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD 

TENNYSON.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Collins,  M.A. 

MAUD.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  Edited  by 

Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 

With  Notes. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  By  Jane  Austen. 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  2  vols. 

PENDENNIS.  By  W.  H.  Thackeray.  Edited  by 

S.  Gwynn.  3  vols. 

EOT  HEN.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  With  an  Intro¬ 

duction  and  Notes. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Edited  by  E.  V. 

Lucas. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  Translated  by 

H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  By  Mrs. 

Craik.  Edited  by  Annie  Matheson.  2  vols. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Arranged  and  Edited  by  T.  F.  Henderson. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Arranged  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett, 


SIXTEEN  POPULAR  NOVELS.— 6s.  each. 
THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN  Marie  Corelli 
QUISANTE  Anthony  Hope 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER  Lucas  Malet 
THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A  THRONE 

Max  Pemberton 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING 

Eden  Phillpotts 
A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT  W.  W.  Jacobs 
CUNNING  MURRELL  Arthur  Morrison 
THE  SOFT  SIDE  Henry  James 

ELMSLIE’S  DRAG  NET  E.  H.  Strain 

A  FOREST  OFFICER  Mrs.  Penny 

WINEFRED  S.  Baring-Gould 

PATH  AND  GOAL  Ada  Cambridge 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN  Stephen  Crane 
TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE 

Robert  Hichens 

SERVANTS  OF  SIN 

J.  Bloundelle  Burton 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON 

Dorothea  Gerard 


ROBERT  LOUIS  I  SUSSEX 

FRIENDS.  Edited,  with  an  H.  New. 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition, 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Booh  Gazette  and  New  Catalogue  will  he  sent  to  any  address. 


METHUEN  and  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  W.O, 
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LORD  ROSEBERY’S  NEW  BOOK. 

NAPOLEON :  the  last  phase. 

By  LORD  ROSEBERY. 

SEVEN"  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE. 

Daily  News. _ “  As  an  appreciation  of  Napoleon’s  character,  as  a  picture  of  the 

captive’s  life  at  Longwood,  Lord  Rosebery’s  book  is  without  doubt  the  best  that  has 
appeared  in  English.” 

Literature. — “Lord  Rosebery  has  certainly  enriched  the  literature  of  Napoleon . 

It  is  the  best  character-study  of  Napoleon  that  has  yet  been  written  in  the  English 
language.”  _____ _ _____ _ _ 

London:  ARTHUR  L.  HUMPHREYS,  187  Piccadilly. 


CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

2  and  3  THE  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

FOUNDED  1829. 

PATRON S — TLfl  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY ;  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK. 
President— The  BISHOP  of  LONDON.  Vice-President— The  LORD  HARRIS. 

TRUSTEES— The  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER:  The  DEAN  of  YORK;  Sir  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart  ; 

GEORGE  T.  BIDDULPH,  Esq. 

Chatrmam— 1 The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER.  Deputy-Chairman — Sir  PAGET  BOWMAN,  Bart. 
Physician— J.  KINGSTON  FOWLER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.  Secretary— G.  H.  HODGSON,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Actuary— F.  B.  WYATT,  Esq.,  F.I.A. 


The  Society  is  conducted  on  the  MUTUAL  PRINCIPLE  entirely  in  the 

interests  of 

THE  CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

NO  COMMISSION.  NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  BELONG  TO  THE  MEMBERS. 
Accumulated  Fund,  £4,184,196.  Annual  Income,  £409,817. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.— LARGE  BONUSES.— LOW  PREMIUMS. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— The  next  Division  of  Bonus  will  take  place  in 
WOh  'when  all  With-Proft  Assurances  in  force  on  June  1st  in  that  year 
will  share  therein. 


FOUNDATION  TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION 

THE  SWEDENBORG  SOCIETY,  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  offers  gratis  and  post-free  to  Clergymen  and  Ministers  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  Students  for  the  Ministry,  Missionaries,  Lay  Preachers,  Bible  Readers,  and  Sunday- 
School  Teachers,  a  set  of  12  booklets  of  32  pp.  each,  on  “  Foundation  Truths  of  the 
Christian  Religion.”  They  will  consist  of  extracts  from  the  theological  writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  will  be  issued  monthly  during  1901.  The  subjects  will  be : — 
("1)  God  ;  (2)  The  Incarnation  ;  (3)  Redemption  ;  (4)  The  Sacred  Scripture  ;  (5)  The  Divine 
Providence  ;  (6)  Charity,  or  Love  to  the  Neighbour  ;  (7)  Faith  and  Life  ;  (8)  Death  and 
Resurrection  ;  (9)  The  intermediate  State,  and  Judgment ;  (10)  Heaven  ;  (11)  Hell  ;  (12) 
The  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord. 

Early  application  to  be  made  on  the  following  form  ■ 

To  the  Agent  of  the  SwedENBorg  Society,  1  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  to  me,  gratis  and  post-free,  the  12  booklets  (or  Part  1)  “Foundation 
Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion.” 

Signature . . . . . . . . . 

T  Address.... . . . . . . . . 


Qualification . 

To  pu/r dhdsers  the  set  of  12  booklets  will  be  Supplied,  post-free,  at  the  nominal  price  of  One 
Shilling.  To  dll  who  apply  a  copy  of  No.  1  will  be  sent  gratis. 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  NEURALGIA^ 

Dn.  J.  COLLIS  EROWKE'S  CHLORODVNE. 

Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  publicly  In  Court  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  whole  story  of  the  defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately 
untrue,  and  he  regretted  to  say  it  had  been  sworn  to. — See  the  Times,  July  I3th,  1S6L 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  J.  T.  Davenport  that  ho  had 
received  information  to  the  effect  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in  Cholera  was  Chlorodyne.— See  Lancet, 
December  31st,  1861 

Dr.  ,T.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE- 

Extract  from  the  Medical  Times,  January  12th,  1866:— 1 “Is  prescribed  by  scored  of  orthodox  practitioners. 
Of  course  it  would  be  not  thus  singularly  popular,  (lid  it  not  supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place." 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE 

Is  the  Best  ahd  Most  Certain  Remedy  in  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  CONSUMPTION,  NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM,  Ac. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE 

Is  the  Certain  Cure  in  CHOLERA,  DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA,  COLICS,  &c. 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  the  words'  “Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE"  on  the 
Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  S3  Gt.  Russell  St.,  W.C.  In  Bottles,  is.  ijd„2s.  3d.,  4s.  6d. 

Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR ,  and  Communications  upon 
matters  of  business,  should  not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the 
Publisher,  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 


IYE  EDOC. 

VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent 

light  Dinner  Wine.  The  quality 

ol  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  14/6  8/3 

wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 

prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  In 
bottle.  The  appreciation  this  wine 
meets  with  from  the  constantly 
Increasing  number  of  customers  Qn 

It  procures  us  in  Loudon  and  the  “  19 

Provinces,  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who 
like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dorm  Pints  Delivered  Carriage 
Paid  to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases 
and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret 
sold  in  Great  Britain  to  equal  them  in  value.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  wines  sold  elsewhere  at  16/-  and  20/-  a 
dozen  and  upwards. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of 
6d.  per  dozen. 

J  ARISES  SMITH  km  C0n 

WINE  MBRCHAWTS. 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street, 
Manchester:  26  Market  Street. 


THE  NATURAL  WAY  OF 

LEARNING  A  LANGUAGE.  By  C.  L.  Pblmay. 
“  Full  of  valuable  suggestions.”— British  Weekly. 
Sent  post-free  for  six  stamps  by  the  Author, 
70c  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

Insured  against,  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


HE  UNION  BANK 

AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED. 
Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 


of 


Paid-up  Capital  . . . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  800,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors. . ..  3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND 
are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  Branches  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  E.  CARBERY,  Manager. 

71  Cornhfll.  London.  E.0. 


HGENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

19  Lombard  Street,  and  57  Charing  Cross, 
LONDON.  Established  1782. 

Lowest  Current  Rates. 

Liberal  and  Prompt  Settlements. 

Assured  free  of  all  Liability. 
Electric-Lighting  Rules  Supplied. 

F.  B.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA, 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA, 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA, 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


Birkbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER,  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 


The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


FAB.  IS,  1878, 


GOLD  MEDAL. 
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GEORGE  ALLEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 


New  Six-Shilling  Novels* 

A  BOER  OF  TO-DAY. 

By  GEORGE  COSSINS. 

Tie  St.  James’s  Budget  says  : — “  Enjoyable  reading  to  those  who 
have  followed  the  war  through  its  varying  fortunes.” 

The  British  Weekly  says : — “  The  hero  died  as  he  had  lived, 
unexplained ;  but  in  his  career  we  find  a  splendid  history.” 

A  TRAGEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

By  GERALDINE  HODGSON. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  says  : — “  Distinctly  out  of  the  common  run, 
and  we  commend  it  warmly  to  the  attention  of  the  novel-reading 
public.” 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says  : — "  A  faithful  and  pathetic 
study.” 

The  Leeds  Mercury  says  : — “  Quiet  power  and  unusual 
originality.” 

SON  OF  JUDITH: 

A  Tale  of  the  Welsh  Mining  Valleys. 

By  JOSEPH  KEATING. 

A  powerful  and  original  study  of  the  strenuous  life  of  Southc-rn 
Wales,  written  from  knowledge,  and  involving  not  only  a 
picturesque  completeness  of  detail  uncommon  in  modern  fiction, 
but  also  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  romantic  love-story. 

THE  SWAY  OF  PHILIPPA: 

A  Romance. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  BIJLI  THE  DANCER.” 

Deals  with  many  brilliant  and  delightful  phases  of  life  among 
clever,  cultured,  and  charming  people ;  its  descriptive  passages 
are  full  of  life,  colour,  and  beauty ;  and  its  love-interest  is  sus¬ 
tained  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 


ANNALS  OF  A  DOSS-HOUSE. 

By  Sydney  Hallifax.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  [Jwsi  out. 

The  material  upon  which  this  book  is  founded  was  collected  by 
the  author  during  a  residence  extending  over  more  than  ten  years 
in  the  East  End  of  London. 

Children’s  Books. 

THE  CHILD’S  PICTURE, 

GRAMMAR.  With  Text,  11  Coloured  Pages,  Cover,  and  20 
other  Illustrations  by  S.  Rosamond  Pbaegeb.  Crown  4to, 
3s.  6d.  LJuit  out- 

The  Alhenxum  says  : — “Illustrated  with  great  animation  and 
originality.” 

The  Churehwoman  says  “  Intensely  funny  and  most  original.” 
The  Daily  Telegraph  says  “  Not  a  little  refreshing.” 

The  Glasgow  Herald  says “  Cannot  fail  to  amuse.” 

BARBARA’S  SONG  BOOK.  Eight 

Songs  set  to  Music  by  Cecile  Habtog.  With  17  Coloured 
Pictures  and  Cover  by  John  Hassell.  Words  by  Ellis 
Walton.  Crown  oblong,  5s.  [Just  out. 

The  World  says “  Pretty  tunes,  pretty  verses,  and  plenty  of 
coloured  pictures,  form  a  very  pleasing  whole.” 

The  Globe  says : — “  Mr.  Hassell  has  added  to  his  delightful 
sense  of  humour  a  note  of  dainty  gracefulness  that  is  most 
attractive.” 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says  “  Full  of  go  and  charm.” 

OLD  ENGLISH  SINGING  GAMES. 

Collected  by  Alice  B.  Gomme.  With  24  Coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Cover  by  Edith  Harwood.  Crown  oblong,  5s. 

[ Just  out. 

The  World  says : — “  This  book  should  be,  from  every  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  successes  of  the  season.” 

The  Outlook  says  •. — ■“  A  treasury  of  amusement  and  education.” 


READY  DECEMBER  10th. 

TURNER  AND  RUSKIN 

An  Exposition  of  the  Work  of  Turner, 
with  Descriptive  and  Critical  Passages 
from  the  Writings  of  John  Ruskin. 

Edited  and  Arranged,  with  a  Biographical  Note  on 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  by 

FREDERICK  WEDEVIORE. 

Illustrated  with  87  Reproductions  in  Photogravure 
of  the  Artist’s  greatest  Pictures,  and  4  Portraits. 

In  2  vols.  Imperial  4to,  16  in.  by  11  in. 

The  issue  for  GREAT  BRITAIN  is  limited  to 

A  SPECIAL  EDITION  of  150  Copies,  on  Arnold 
Hand-made  Paper,  containing  Two  Sets  of  Plates,  one 
on  India  Paper  and  another  Set  in  Portfolio  on 
ordinary  Paper,  £15  15s.  net. 

Also  an  EDITION  of  750  Copies,  with  One  Set  of 
the  Plates,  £7  7s.  net. 


THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  (1870-1900). 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 

Recollections  of  Places,  People,  and  Conversations,  chiefly 
from  Letters  and  Journals.  These  three  concluding  volumes 
(IV. to  VI.)  area  sequel  to  those  issued  in  1896.  Illustrated 
with  12  Portraits  in  Photogravure  and  247  Woodcuts.  Cloth, 
j£l  lls..Gd.  [Just  out. 

AESCHYLUS:  tkeOrestean  Trilogy.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  Verse,  with  Commentaries  and  Essays,  and  an 
Introduction  on  “  The  Rise  of  Greek  Tragedy.”  By  Prof. 
Wabb.  Illustrated  with  13  Reproductions  of  Ancient 

Sculpture  and  Painting.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 
net.  [Jusf  out. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BIRDS.  An 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ornithology.  By  Cbables 
Dixon.  With  Frontispiece  in  Colour  by  Chables  Whympee. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  [ Just  out. 

THOUGHTS  FROM  RUSKIN. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  Prof.  Attwell.  With  a  Short 
Biography  and  Portrait.  Crown  16mo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  net.  (“  Pensees  Series.”) 

[Just  out. 

HOME  POEMS.  By  Rev.  W.  Earle,  Author 

of  “Thought  Sketches.”  With  12  Full-page  Photogravure 
and  other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top, 
10s.  6d.  net.  [Now  ready. 
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Readers  who  have  seen  the  Encyclopedia 
advertised  day  after  day  may  think  that 
the  offer  stands  good  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  best 
possible  Christmas  present  may  be  secured 
MOW  for  a  first  payment  of  five  shillings, 
to  be  followed  by  monthly  payments  of  twelve  shillings  each ;  but  if  orders 
continue  to  be  as  numerous  as  they  have  been  of  late,  the  number  of  copies 
available  will  very  shortly  be  exhausted.  In  any  event,  December  15th  is  a 
final  limit.  After  that  day  you  will  never  again  be  able  to  secure  this  admir¬ 
able  Christmas  present  upon  the  extraordinarily  advantageous  terms  now 
in  force. 


THE  LIMIT  NEARLY 
REACHED. 

BEST  TO  INQUIRE  TO-DAY. 


3  jWaij,  FiVc  Shillings,  arjd 

tjis  diristwjas  Shopping. 


HRISTMAS  shopping  is  concerned  for  the  most  part  with 
small  gifts  which  a  man  usually  asks  his  wife  to  buy,  in¬ 
stead  of  himself  facing  the  terrors  of  the  crowded  shops.  But 
every  man  has  one  or  two  important  presents  to  buy — there  is 
some  member  of  his  family  to  whom  he  desires  to  send  a  handsome 
gift,  and  perhaps  some  man  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  busi¬ 
ness  whom  he  would  like  to  remember  liberally.  Again,  if  one 
can  afford  to  do  it,  one  may  be  glad  to  send  the  clergyman  or  the 
family  physician  a  worthy  token  of  one’s  gratitude,  when  the  year 
just  ended  has  brought  troubles  that  rendered  their  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  more  than  ordinarily  precious. 

The  task  of  choosing  these  one,  two,  or  three  especially  impor¬ 
tant  Christmas  gifts  is  one  which  few  men  care  to  leave  to  their 
wives,  for  among  the  possibly  unjust  beliefs  which  possess  the  male 
breast  there  is  a  theory  that  women  are  penny-wise  rather  than 
pound- wise  ;  less  apt  to  display  good  judgment  in  choosing  a  valu¬ 
able  present  than  in  choosing  a  box  of  gloves  or  a  dozen  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  The  average  man  will  accept  this  argument  with 
a  not  unpleasing  sense  of  his  own  superiority  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  showing  his  skill  as  a  buyer  he  begins  to  feel  less  confident.  He 
is  not  a  practised  buyer,  as  every  woman  has  to  be.  He  has  not 
cultivated — as  she  has  been  forced  to  cultivate — the  power  of  buy¬ 
ing  what  she  set  forth  to  buy,  and  the  power  of  resisting  all 
blandishments  intended  to  make  her  spend  more  than  the  sum 
allotted  to  the  purchase  in  question. 

To  a  man  in  this  position  and  in  this  frame  of  mind  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica  especially  commends  itself.  He  knows  that  a 
first  payment  of  five  shillings,  to  be  followed  by  monthly  payments 
of  twelve  shillings  each,  will  secure  a  gift  which  has  many  peculiar 
qualities  to  commend  it. 

A  “SOUND”  PRESENT. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  these  qnalities  are. 

In  the  first  place  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  may  be  described 
as  a  peculiarly  sound  present,  to  borrow  an  adjective  from  the  voca¬ 
bulary  of  men  who  talk  about  sound  investments.  It  does  not  go 
out  of  fashion  as  does  a  piece  of  jewellery.  Ten  or  fifteen  years 
from  now  the  bracelet  for  which  one  pays  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  at 
a  smart  shop  this  year  will  look  as  quaint  as  do  now  the  great 


cameo  or  curb-chain  bracelets  with  which  less  fashionable  women 
sometimes  regale  our  eyes. 

The  Ninth  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  at  that  time  occupy  the  same  position  it  now  occupies — 
the  position  of  the  one  great  work  of  reference.  A  Supplement  is 
now  in  course  of  preparation,  which  will,  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost,  add  to  the  scientific  articles  in  the  present  edition  the  results 
of  the  very  latest  research.  But  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
work — the  articles,  for  instance,  on  historical  and  literary  subjects 
— are  as  good  to-day  as  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  will  be  as 
good  ten  years  hence  as  they  are  now.  No  Tenth  Edition  is  as  yet 
in  contemplation,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  will  be  one 
in  existence  even  twenty  or  thirty  years  from  now. 

BURGLAR-PROOF. 

Again,  comparing  the  merits  of  the  Encyelopsedia  as  a  Christmas 
present  with  those  of  a  piece  of  jewellery  (which  is  perhaps  the 
article  most  likely  to  compete  with  it  at  this  season  of  the  year),  it 
is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  jewellery  is  always  a  source 
of  anxiety.  If  a  handsome  bracelet  is  stolen  or  lost,  its  loss  is  more 
painful  when  it  had  come  as  a  present  from  a  friend.  The  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  as  sound  a  present  as  a  pianoforte. 
One  does  not  drop  it  in  the  street,  and  the  most  enterprising  burglar 
will  hardly  attempt  to  make  away  with  it. 

A  COMPLIMENT  TO  THE 
RECIPIENT. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  a 
peculiarly  sound  Christmas  gift,  because  it  carries  with  it  a  grace¬ 
ful  recognition  of  the  recipient’s  intelligence.  A  sensible  man  is  as 
likely  to  be  embarrassed  as  to  be  pleased  when  you  give  him  a  gold 
cigarette-case  or  a  jewelled  cravat-pin.  Articles  of  this  sort,  if  they 
are  elaborate  enough  to  be  regarded  as  important  Christmas  gifts, 
are  so  conspicuous  that  most  of  us  feel  uncomfortably  foppish  when 
we  are  obliged  to  use  them  in  order  not  to  slight  the  friend  who 
gave  them  to  us. 
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Again,  one  need  not  be  afraid  of  duplicating  a  gift,  when  one 
sends  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  If  you  know  a  man  or  woman 
well  enough  to  send  him  or  her  a  Christmas  gift,  you  know 
whether  there  is  already  a  copy  of  the  Encyclopaedia  in  the  house. 
Furthermore,  the  Dally  Mail  will  cheerfully  cancel  an  order  and 
refund  the  money  paid,  if  it  is  found  that  the  person  to  whom  you 
sent  the  work  already  has  a  copy. 

A  GIFT  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

If  you  desire  to  give  a  handsome  Christmas  present  to  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  nephew,  or  any  other  young  man,  in  whose  future  career 
you  take  a  serious  interest,  you  certainly  cannot  do  better  than  to 
give  him  a  copy  of  the  Encyclopaedia.  The  habitual  use  of  this 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  library  of  reference  exercises  the 
best  influence  over  a  young  man’s  mind.  Whatever  his  occupation 
in  life  may  be,  the  Encyclopaedia  will  be  of  direct  and  continued 
service  to  him,  encouraging  him  to  acquire  information  worth 
having,  to  learn  when  he  reads,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  over 
sporting  news  and  trashy  novels. 

AS  AN  ORNAMENT. 

Regarded  as  an  adornment  to  a  house,  no  present  which  does  not 
cost  vastly  more  than  the  Encyclopaedia  can  be  compared  to  it.  Of 
its  appearance  you  may  easily  judge  for  yourself  if  you  will  make 
use  of  the  inquiry  form  which  is  part  of  this  advertisement,  and 
procure  from  the  Manager  of  the  Daily  Mail  a  large  coloured 
picture  which  shows  the  precise  colour,  size,  and  general  appearance 
of  the  twenty-five  stately  volumes.  The  special  revolving  bookcase 
which  the  Mail  offers  at  far  less  than  the  price  ordinarily  asked  for 
so  substantial  a  piece  of  furniture,  not  only  renders  more  convenient 
the  use  of  the  volumes,  but  also  provides  that  they  shall  be  seen  to 
the  best  advantage.  When  a  number  of  Christmas  gifts  are  placed 
together  on  Christmas  Eve,  if  the  Encyclopaedia  in  its  case  be  one  of 


them,  you  may  be  sure  that  no  other  present  will  attract  more 
attention  or  be  more  enthusiastically  admired. 

THE  ONE  OBJECTION, 

There  is,  however,  to  state  the  case  with  entire  fairness,  one  objec¬ 
tion  to  selecting  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  as  a  Christmas  present. 
You  can  go  to  a  shop  on  the  evening  of  December  24th,  buy  a  Christ 
mas  present,  put  it  in  your  pocket,  and  thus  save  yourself  at  the  last 
moment  if  you  have  forgotten  to  make  your  arrangements  earlier. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Encyclopedia  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  Daily  Mail  should  receive  your  order  not  later  than  Saturday, 
December  15th,  in  order  that  the  volumes  and  bookcase  may  be 
handed  to  the  carriers  not  later  than  Tuesday,  18th,  for  Christmas 
delivery.  Nor  is  this  the  only  time  limit  which  may  prevent  your 
securing  the  work  for  a  Christmas  present  unless  you  order  it  at 
once.  Only  a  certain  number  of  sets  are  now  bound,  and  realy  to 
be  sent  out  before  Christmas.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these  will  all 
have  been  booked  by  December  15th  at  the  latest,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  will  last  until  December  15th.  Within 
the  last  few  days  the  number  of  applications  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
received  by  the  Daily  Mail  have  so  greatly  increased  that  our 
calculations  as  to  the  number  required  before  December  15th  will 
probably  prove  to  have  been  founded  upon  too  low  an  estimate. 
The  Christmas  feeling  is  already  in  the  air,  and  if  the  number  of 
orders  continues  to  increase  at  the  present  rate,  the  Daily  Mail  may 
be  compelled  to  withdraw  its  offer  of  this  royal  Christmas  gift  some 
days  before  December  15th. 

MAKE  SURE  TO-DAY. 

The  only  safe  course  is,  therefore,  to  make  use  to-day  of  the 
inquiry  form  at  the  foot  of  these  columns,  and  when  full  particulars 
of  the  offer  shall  be  received  of  the  Daily  Mail ,  by  return  of  post, 
to  decide  without  loss  of  time  whether  you  want  the  book. 


TO  SEE  THE  BOOKS  AND  THE  BOOKCASE 

Call  at  one  of  the  following  Offices,  which  toe  have  opened  for  this  special  purpose,  where  we  will 

gladly  give  you  the  fullest  information  on  aU  points. 


NEAR  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET 

“DAILY  MAIL"  OFFICE 

(“Encyclopaedia  ’  Department),  4  Harms- 
worth  Buildings,  Tallis  Street,  E.C. 

NEAR  THE  BANK 

Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pianoforte 
Dealers,  46  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 


MANCHESTER— Messrs.  Forsyth  Brothers, 
126  &  128  Deansgate. 

CARDIFF — Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Hayes  Buildings,  Working  Street. 

EXETER— Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  22  Gandy  Street. 

LESG  ESTER— Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  7B  Halford  Street. 


LONDON 
NEAR  MARK  LANE 

Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  101 
Leadenhall  Street. 

NEAR  GANNON  STREET  STATION 

Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
121  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

PROYINCBS 

CLASCOW — The  “  Glasgow  Herald  ”  Office, 
Buchanan  Street.  Open  every  day  till 
8  o’clock. 

EDINBURGH— The  “Glasgow  Herald”  Branch 
Othce,  St.  Giles  Street. 
also  Messrs.  Methven,  Simpson,  &  Co., 
83  Princes  Street. 

0REEN0CK— The  “  Glasgow  Herald”  Branch 
Office,  Cathcart  Street. 


WEST  END 

Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pianoforte 
Dealers,  207  &  209  Regent  Street,  W. 

NEAR  CHARING  GROSS 

Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
23  Northumberland  Avenue. 


DUNDEE  — Messrs.  Methven,  Simpson,  &  Co., 

122  Nethergate. 

PAISLEY  Office  of  the  “Glasgow  Herald,” 
3  County  Place. 

ABERDEEN— “  Free  Press  ”  Office,  Union 
Street. 

BIRMINGHAM  — Messrs.  Stockley  &  Sabins, 

123  Coimore  Row. 


IF  YOU  CANNOT  CALL 

Send  in  the  Inquiry  Form ,  or  a 
Post- card,  asking  for  Prospectus  and 
details  of  the  offer.  In  this  Pros¬ 
pectus  the  “  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
is  faithfully  described.  We  do  not 
use  any  extravagant  praise  ;  you  will 
find  the  books  more  than  we  describe 
— more  than  you  expect 


SNQUBUY  FO™ 

%m-  Please  address  to  the  “ENCYCLOPAEDIA'’  DEPARTMENT, 
The  IDatlg  fUball,  4  Harmsworth  Buildings,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Please  send  me  the  Illustrcded  Prospectus  of  the  “  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica order  form ,  and  full  details  of  the 
Daily  Mail  offer,  and  provisionally  reserve  me  a  set  of 
the  Volumes. 

\_Name\ . . . 

SP.  65. 

[ Address ] . 


This  Inquiry 
Form  can  be  sent 
in  an  open  enve¬ 
lope  with  only  a 
halfpenny  stamp. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME  IS  READY.— To  be  completed  in  5  (or  6)  uofs.,  £3  3s.  net  the  Set 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  1899-1900. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE  Session,  we  fear,  will  be  a  most  unsatisfactory  one. 

The  Queen’s  Speech,  the  curtest  on  record,  simply  asks 
for  money  to  meet  “  the  expenses  of  the  operations  of  my 
armies  in  South  Africa  and  China,”  and  the  debates  on  the 
first  night  do  not  refer  even  to  that  request,  but  to  subjects 
like  the  propriety  of  the  dissolution  of  an  old  Parliament  in 
October,  and  the  importance  of  preventing  Ministers  or 
Ministers’  relatives  from  accepting  Government  contracts. 
The  second  is,  of  course,  a  serious  subject,  bub  as  it  is  raised 
only  with  the  hope  of  irritating  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  unfair 
insinuations,  it  might  keep  very  well  until  the  regular  Session. 
The  first  is  almost  childish.  Every  Government  dissolves 
when  it  deems  a  dissolution  advantageous  to  the  State  or  to 
itself,  and  without  thinking  about  the  register.  It  might  as 
well  reflect  that  if  it  waited  three  months  a  hundred  thousand 
more  lads  would  have  reached  twenty-one.  There  is  to  be  a 
full-dress  debate  on  the  method  of  Carrying  on  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  but  as  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  has 
declared  his  absolute  confidence  in  the  humanity  of  our 
troops,  that  can  hardly  he  a  very  serious  struggle,  and  about 
China  there  will  obviously  be  no  debate  at  all.  The  subject 
is  too  big  for  the  Houses.  This  being  the  temper  of  the 
Opposition,  the  special  Session  bids  fair  to  be  short,  and, 
except  as  a  necessary  constitutional  prelude  to  the  raising  of 
money,  nearly  useless. 

In  the  Lords  the  only  important  speech — Lord  Rosebery 
devoting  himself  to  the  iniquities  of  the  Election  and  the 
question  of  contracts,  upon  which  he  was  as  usual  sound, 
gentlemanly,  and  inconclusive — was  that  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
He  declined  to  speak  of  China,  though  he  thought  the  Con- 
cert  might  at  some  indefinitely  future  time  be  successful,  and 
“hoped”  that  there  would  be  no  expedition.  As  to  South 
Africa,  the  object  of  the  British  Government  was  to  fill  it  with 
self-governing  Colonies,  but  if  the  Boers  “  out  of  mere  hatred  ” 
continued  their  guerilla  war,  he  did  not  know  how  long  the 
fulfilment  of  that  benevolent  design  might  be  delayed.  “It 
might  be  years  and  it  might  be  generations.”  The  “war 
must  be  carried  through.”  “  We  can  never  allow  that  any 
shred  of  independence  should  be  left.”  As  to  investigation 
into  military  blunders,  that  must  follow  the  war,  and  the 
Government  would  offer  no  opposition.  The  Premier  spoke 
with  a  decision  and  energy  which  had  in  it  a  trace  of  haughti¬ 
ness,  and  gave  no  hint  whatever  of  the  method  through  which 
the  Government  hope  to  finish  what  is  becoming  a  most 
dreary  struggle.  That  is  doubtless  reserved  for  the  special 
debate  on  the  subject,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  while  con¬ 
firming  the  decision  of  the  people  to  go  on — which  is  inflexible 
—it  will  satisfy  consciences  not  usually  too  morbid. 

The  debate  on  Thursday  night  in  the  House  of  Commons 


was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  discursive  and  captious 
character  of  the  attack  on  the  Government.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  -  Bannerman  detailed  his  list  of  charges,— the 
iniquity  of  going  to  the  country  on  the  old  register,  the  un¬ 
fair  tactics  used  during  the  Election,  and  the  breach  of  good 
taste  which  Ministers  had  been  guilty  of  in  publishing  private 
letters.  On  the  question  of  farm-burning  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  he  spoke  with  great  discretion,  and  only  asked  the 
Government  to  declare  some  generous  policy  which  would 
unite  the  two  races.  Mr.  Balfour  replied  on  the  only  sensible 
lines  that,  while  he  deplored  any  faults  of  temper  or  taste, 
yet  the  Election  was  properly  fought  upon  the  question  of 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  war,  and  that,  though 
certain  supporters  of  the  war  happened  to  be  in  the  Liberal 
camp,  the  official  policy  of  the  Opposition  was  disapproval, 
The  most  interesting  event  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  John 
Ellis’s  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
letter  was  written,  and  his  complaint  of  the  unscrupulous  use 
which  had  been  made  of  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  somewhat 
heated  speech  declared  that  he  never  suggested  that  Mr.  Ellis 
had  been  guilty  of  treason,  but  that  be  had  undoubtedly 
shown  a  desire  to  get  hold  of  facts  which  might  discredit  his 
country.  He  concluded  by  asking  what  explanation  the 
Opposition,  who  had  become  purists  in  poliffioal  manners, 
could  offer  for  the  rancour  with  which  they  had  assailed  him¬ 
self.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  was  a  very  clever  and 
effective  reply,  but  we  confess  that  the  whole  tone  of  the 
debate  disappointed  ns.  With  so  many  grave  problems  on 
our  bands  these  “  personal  explanations  ”  and  recriminations 
seem  almost  frivolous.  During  the  next  few  days  various 
amendments  will  be  moved  dealing  with  the  question  of  farni- 
burning,  Church  discipline,  Army  contracts,  and  China. 

Mr.  Kruger  has  received  a  sharp  rebuff  from  the  German 
Emperor.  He  was,  it  appears,  advised  by  some  of  his  friends 
in  Paris,  probably  Nationalists,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Berlin, 
because  if  William  II.  supported  his  plea  for  arbitration 
France  would  support  it  too.  He  accordingly  started,  and  at 
Cologne  was  so  cordially  received  by  the  populace  that  he 
nearly  fainted  on  the  doorstep  of  his  hotel  from  emotion  and 
over- squeezing.  From  the  hotel  he  forwarded  the  customary 
message  announcing  his  arrival  on  German  territory,  but 
received  a  reply,  through  the  German  Minister  to  Luxem¬ 
burg,  announcing  that  “in  consequence  of  previous  engage¬ 
ments  ”  the  Emperor  was  not  able  to  receive  him  in  Berlin. 
It  is  said  that  on  receiving  the  message  Mr.  Kruger,  who  had 
probably  been  deceived  by  Dr,  Leyds  as  to  the  Emperor’s 
intentions,  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed  “All  is  lost.” 
That  is  pathetic,  but  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  wooden 
impassiveness  of  the  ex-President  that  it  sounds  like  the 
invention  of  some  writer  of  dramas.  At  all  events,  Mr. 
Kruger  abandoned  his  intention,  and  will  only  visit  Holland, 
where,  let  us  hope,  after  a  few  imprudences  have  been 
uttered,  he  will  enjoy  the  long  and  luxurious  rest  to  which 
his  exertions  and  his  great  wealth  entitle  him.  There  is 
still  talk  of  a  journey  to  Russia  wheu  the  Czar  has  recovered 
his  health,  but  it  is  well  understood  that  the  mission  to 
Europe  has  failed. 

There  remains  one  puzzle  in  this  intervention  business 
which  is  to  us  inexplicable.  Mr.  Kruger,  who  is  essentially 
a  peasant  unable  to  write  anything  beyond  his  name,  is 
doubtless  ignorant  of  sea-power,  and  fancies  intervention 
by  any  great  State  quite  easy  ;  but  still  be  is  a  shrewd  man 
who  in  politics  drives  hard  bargains.  He  must  have  known 
that  no  State  would  spend  money  and  risk  lives  without 
expectation  of  some  advantage ;  and  what  was  it  to  be  P  He 
certainly  was  not  prepared  to  pay  the  expenses,  or  to  declare 
the  two  Republics  colonies  of  France,  or  Germany,  or  Russia; 
and  what,  then,  was  the  payment  he  proposed  to  himself  P 
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It  really  looks  as  if  there  were  only  two  alternatives.  Either 
Mr.  Kroger  has  been  acting  a  little  comedy  to  conceal  from 
his  countrymen  the  reasons  of  his  flight,  or  he  really  imagined 
Europe  so  hostile  to  Great  Britain  that  it  would  welcome  any 
opportunity  at  any  risk  of  doing  her  an  ill  turn.  In  the 
former  case,  Mr.  Kruger  is  a  less  sincere  man  than  we  take 
him,  for  all  his  “  slimness,”  to  be ;  in  the  latter,  bis  journey 
is  one  more  bit  of  evidence  that  ignorant  men  do  not  make 
good  Governors  for  nations.  They  are  like  quartermasters 
in  command  of  a  ship.  They  do  very  well  at  ordinary 
times,  but  suddenly  a  crisis  arrives  requiring  scientific 
knowledge;  the  quartermaster,  like  all  half-educated  men,  is 
as  obstinate  as  he  is  courageous,  and  the  ship  goes  down. 

The  interest  of  the  military  operations  in  South  Africa 
has  been  concentrated  in  the  efforts  of  General  Charles  Knox 
to  “corner”  De  Wet  in  the  Orange  River  Colony.  By  dint 
of  repeated  forced  marches — the  average  amount  traversed 
having  often  been  twenty-five  miles  a  day — General  Knox 
has  kept  constantly  in  touch  with  the  Boers,  fighting  success¬ 
ful  rearguard  actions,  and  heading  them  off  to  the  north-east. 
According  to  the  last  despatch,  Be  Wet  with  his  main  body 
bad  crossed  the  Caledon  River  and  was  heading  for  Odendal, 
which  is  held  by  the  Guards.  It  is  added  that  he  is  hard 
pressed  and  appears  to  be  suffering  from  this  continual  trek¬ 
king,  while  all  the  British  prisoners  taken  at  Dewetsdorp 
exoept  the  officers  have  been  released,  and  a  Krupp  gun  has 
been  abandoned  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Caledon  River, 
which  is  in  flood.  A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  many  of  the  farmers  in  the  district  invaded 
by  De  Wet  have  refused  to  join  him.  Sharp  engagements 
have  been  fought  by  General  Settle  at  Kloof,  near  Luckhoff, 
where  the  Boers  were  dislodged  by  the  bayonet  from  a  strong 
position,  and  at  Rbenoster  Kop  by  General  Paget.  At  the 
latter  place  the  Boers,  under  Viljoen  and  Erasmus,  are  said 
to  have  mustered  four  thousand  men,  and  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  severe.  A  bold  attack  by  Delarey’s  men  on  a 
British  convoy  at  Buffelspoort,  between  Pretoria  and  Rusten- 
burg,  was  beaten  off ;  but  here,  again,  the  British  casualties 
were  severe,  amounting  to  fifteen  killed  and  twenty-two 
wounded.  Altogether,  the  fighting  during  last  week  has  been 
more  determined  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  for  some  time 
past. 

Lord  Roberts,  who  has  ended  his  visit  to  Natal,  and  will  sail 
from  Cape  Town  on  the  11th,  has  issued  a  striking  farewell 
Army  Order  to  the  troops  in  South  Africa.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  expresses  his  regret  that  he  could  not  remain  with 
the  Army  till  it  was  completely  broken  up,  but  continues  : — 
“  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  Lord  Kitchener  has 
consented  to  take  over  the  command,  my  presence  is  no 
longer  required  in  South  Africa,  and  that  duty  calls  me  in 
another  direction.”  He  dwells  on  the  peculiar  trials,  priva¬ 
tions,  and  difficulties  of  the  campaign,  and  the  unique  ser¬ 
vice  performed  by  the  South  African  force.  “  There  has 
been  no  rest,  no  days  off  to  recruit,  no  going  into  winter 
quarters.”  He  praises  the  men  for  their  unmurmuring 
patience,  their  conspicuous  humanity,  their  forbearance  and 
good  behaviour  in  the  towns  occupied,  and  asks  : — “  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  I  am  intensely  proud  of  the  Army  I  have  com¬ 
manded,  or  that  I  regard  you,  my  gallant  and  devoted  com¬ 
rades,  with  affection  as  well  as  with  admiration,  and  that  I 
feel  deeply  the  parting  from  you  ?  Many  of  you,  Colonials 
as  well  as  British,  I  hope  to  meet  again,  but  those  I  may 
never  see  more  will  live  in  my  memory,  and  will  be  held  in 
high  regard  to  my  life’s  end.”  In  conclusion,  Lord  Roberts 
declares  that  he  has  learned  much  during  the  war,  and  that 
the  experience  thus  gained  will  greatly  help  him  in  the  work 
which  lies  before  him,  “  which  is,  I  conceive,  to  make  the 
Army  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for 
an  army  to  be.” 

The  speech  of  General  Mercier  in  the  French  Senate  on 
the  4th  inst.  has  in  one  way  a  certain  importance.  This 
General,  who  made  so  discreditable  an  appearance  in  the 
Dreyfus  case,  is  a  spokesman  of  the  Nationalist  party,  and 
may,  if  the  Republic  is  overthrown,  be  once  more  Minister  of 
War.  Speaking  of  the  increase  of  the  Navy,  he  said  the 
grand  thing  w«s  to  have  the  power  of  taking  the  offensive 
rapidly.  If,  for  instance,  France  were  at  war  with  England, 
he  would  at  once  throw  an  army  on  British  shores.  The 


Navy  of  Great  Britain  was  no  doubt  double  that  of  France, 
but  it  had  often  mutinied  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  he  had 
himself  a  plan  by  which  he  could  carry  an  army  across  the 
Channel.  That  would  mean  victory,  for  the  scene  in  the 
Transvaal  had  disillusioned  the  world  as  to  the  value  of  the 
British  Army.  He  therefore  proposed  to  add  to  the  Bill 
under  discussion  a  clause  compelling  the  Government  always 
to  have  ready  the  means  for  embarking  and  disembarking 
an  expeditionary  corps.  The  Senate  refused  to  hear  any 
details  of  General  Mercier’s  plan,  and  the  journals  almost 
universally  condemn  his  speech  as  a  senseless  provocation, 
but  Mr.  Brodrick  will  do  well  to  bear  it  in  mind.  A  military 
government  in  France  would  be  nearly  certain  to  try  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  though  England  cannot  be  conquered 
by  a  raid,  a  raid,  as  Lord  Overstone  once  pointed  out  to  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  might  cause  a  panic  which  would 
produce  incalculable  disasters. 

President  McKinley’s  Message  sent  to  Congress  on  the 
3rd  inst.  is  of  immense  length,  the  section  which  concerns 
China  alone  occupying  four  columns.  It  appears  from  its 
terms  that  the  American  Government  has  ceased  to  demand 
the  execution  of  the  guilty  Manchu  nobles,  though  it  still 
requires  “  full  expiation  within  the  rational  limits  of  retri¬ 
butive  justice,”  and  that  it  would  prefer  a  concession  of 
further  commercial  privileges  to  any  indemnity.  It  accepts 
the  Russian  proposal  that  the  Imperial  authority  should  be 
restored  in  Pekin,  and  hopes  for  a  complete  settlement  of  all 
questions  through  “the  authority  which  China  reverences 
and  obeys.”  The  inner  meaning  of  all  that  is  that  America 
together  with  Russia  and  Japan,  whose  conduct  the  President 
warmlv  approves,  will  condone  the  recent  outrages  and  restore 
the  status  quo  ante  in  consideration  of  advantages  to  the  trade 
of  the  United  States.  This,  of  course,  breaks  up  the  Concert 
of  the  Powers,  and  will,  as  we  pointed  out  at  length  last 
week,  lead  to  a  substantial  victory  for  China.  The  Empress 
will  have  planted  a  fear  of  explosions  in  all  Europe,  and  will 
be  compelled  in  return  only  to  make  promises  which  she  will 
not  keep.  Upon  one  point  only  is  Mr.  McKinley  in  advance 
of  the  Powers.  He  demands  guarantees  for  the  liberty  of 
faith  of  all  converts,  as  persecution  to  them  is  “an  assault  upon 
the  rights  of  foreign  worship  and  teaching.”  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able,  however,  if  China  refuses  that  demand,  that  America 
will  protect  the  converts  by  force ;  and  as  no  other  Power 
has  even  named  them,  they  may  consider  themselves  aban¬ 
doned.  We  confess  we  do  not  understand  the  apathy  of 
the  Christian  Churches  upon  this  subject. 

Upon  the  Philippines  the  President  is  quite  decided.  He 
believes  them  to  be  substantially  conquered,  although  a 
guerilla  war — which  we  may  mention  employs  sixty  thousand 
troops  and  costs  nearly  a  million  a  week — “  delays  the  confer¬ 
ment”  of  fuller  rights  of  local  self-government  upon  the 
Filipinos.  The  Administration,  however,  accepts  its  responsi¬ 
bility  towards  them,  recommends  a  cable  to  Manila,  and  hopes 
that  the  flag  will  one  day  be  as  beloved  “in  the  mountains  of 
Luzon  and  the  fertile  zones  of  Mindanao  and  Negros  ”  as  it 
is  at  home.  The  words  are  a  little  poetical,  but  the  meaning  is 
plain  and  straightforward.  America  will  keep  the  Philip, 
pines,  as  we  always  prophesied  she  would,  and  will  govern 
them  as  well  as  she  can,  with  an  eye  to  the  interest  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  native  population.  That  is  sound  and  sensible 
policy,  but  we  wish  we  could  see  any  sign  that  the  instrument 
will  be  a  permanent  Civil  Service.  It  is  only  when  the  govern¬ 
ing  class  has  nothing  to  gain  by  injustice  that  a  civilised 
race  can  rule  a  semi-civilised  one  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
the  latter. 

The  Tiennese  Journal  of  Political  Economy  fZeitschrift  fur 
Staats-u.  Volhswirthschaft)  of  December  2nd  contains  a 
remarkable  article  entitled  “Der  Kriigerianismus.”  History, 
the  writer  reminds  us,  is  full  of  legends,  misconceptions, 
and  anomalies.  Athens  is  still  glorified  as  a  pure  democracy, 
the  Byzantine  Emperors  addressed  their  rabble  as  “  Quirites,” 
the  Spaniards  in  1700  represented  their  lost  provinces  as 
children  torn  from  the  bosom  of  a  loving  mother,  and  the 
Southerners  declared  they  were  fighting  for  freedom.  Hence 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  of  West  and  Mid 
Europe  for  the  Boers  in  their  struggle  for  “freedom,”  or  the 
apotheosis  of  the  old  ex-President  who  came  to  office  a  poor 
man  and  left  his  country  a  millionaire.  As  for  the  anti- 
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British  movement,  the  author  traces  it  to  (1)  the  Press  cam¬ 
paign  initiated  bj  the  two  Republics, — “  their  secret  service 
fund  is  larger  than  that  of  Austria-Hungary,  Germany, 
and  England  put  together  (2)  political  and  commercial 
competition  in  Germany  and  Russia ;  (3)  the  natural 

antipathy  of  all  extremists,  “  Alle  extremen  Parteien 
verabscheuen  das  Inselreich  und  mussen  cs  verabscheuen.” 
England,  by  her  existence  and  her  exceptional  prosperity, 
gives  the  lie  to  their  theories.  Our  early  reverses  were  the 
signal  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  demi-monde  of  the  Continent 
against  England.  But  their  hopes  have  now  been  finally 
disappointed.  Intervention  is  no  longer  to  be  thought  of. 
“  Europe  cannot  ally  itself  with  England  in  China  and  thwart 
her  in  South  Africa.”  The  writer  concludes  by  observing 
that  the  episode  is  of  no  importance  for  the  politician,  though 
profoundly  interesting  to  the  ethno-psychologist,  or  rather 
the  ethno-pathologist. 

The  returns  for  the  London  School  Board  elections,  held 
on  Thursday  week,  show  a  slight  gain  for  the  Moderates. 
The  last  Board  was  composed  of  31  Progressives,  22  Moderates, 
and  2  Roman  Catholics ;  that  now  elected  contains  28  Pro¬ 
gressives,  25  Moderates,  and  2  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the 
nine  ladies  elected  to  the  new  Board,  seven  are  Progressives. 
The  Moderate  gains  were  in  the  City  of  London,  Chelsea, 
Greenwich,  and  Marylebone  divisions,  whilst  the  Progres¬ 
sives  gained  a  seat  in  the  Tower  Hamlets.  A  curious  point 
about  the  election  is  that  all  the  seats  lost  by  the  Progres¬ 
sives  were  gained  by  them  from  the  Moderates  in  1897. 
But  the  really  striking  feature  about  the  contest  is  in  the 
falling-off  in  the  number  of  the  votes  cast,  the  decrease, 
as  compared  with  1897,  being  not  far  short  of  25  per  cent 
More  than  that,  while  the  Moderate  votes  were  68,651  short 
of  those  polled  in  1897,  the  falling-off  in  the  Progressive  vote 
amounted  to  157,161.  On  the  significance  of  these  figures 
we  comment  in  another  column. 


Mr.  Chaplin,  lately  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  has  published  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  removed 
from  the  Cabinet.  He  had  not  imagined  such  a  thing 
possible,  but  a  few  days  after  the  elections  he  received 
from  Lord  Salisbury  a  communication  in  which  he  was 
informed  that  it  was  intended  to  reconstruct  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  his  own  surrender  of  office  would  be  essen¬ 
tial.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  either  decision  before,  and 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  mature  consideration  or  of  a 
sudden  inspiration  he  does  not  know;  but  although  by  a 
refusal  he  might  have  kept  his  appointment,  he  thought  it 
more  dignified  to  resign.  He  also  declined  a  peerage,  which, 
as  he  more  than  hints,  was  offered  him  as  a  solatium.  Mr. 
Chaplin  is  a  worthy  squire  exceedingly  popular  in  his  own 
district,  but  we  are  not  able  to  sympathise  deeply  with  his 
wrongs,  regretting  as  we  do  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  not  the 
nerve  to  remove  another  half-dozen  “  stale  ”  Ministers.  What 
does  it  matter  if  a  dozen  Mr.  Chaplins  are  dismissed  if  the 
country  thereby  obtains  a  stronger  Government  ?  The  inci¬ 
dent  reveals  an  unexpected  weakness  in  our  political  system. 
As  Ministers  are  not  elected,  but  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a 
refusal  to  resign  on  a  request  from  the  Sovereign  conveyed 
through  the  usual  channel  ought  to  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council, 
entertained  the  new  Metropolitan  Mayors  at  a  banquet  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  Lord  Rosebery,  who  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  enlarged  humorously,  perhaps  over-humorously,  on  the 
formidable  nature  of  his  task.  He  had  hoped  that  his  eyes  would^ 
be  gladdened  by  twenty-eight  chains  and  twenty-eight  ma  ces 
but  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  goldsmith’s 
art,  there  had  been  no  response  to  this  desire  except  in  a 
very  few  cases.  Touching  on  the  functions  of  the  new  munici¬ 
palities,  he  said  they  would  have  to  shape  their  own  futures, 
and  quoted  the  remark  of  one  of  the  Marshals  of  the  First 
Napoleon  who  observed,  when  some  one  disparaged  the  origin 
of  that  regime,  “  We  are  our  ancestors.”  Finally,  he  coupled 
the  toast  with  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Mayor  of 
Westminster,  “  than  whom  from  the  time  of  his  youth  he  had 
never  known  a  more  public-spirited  man.”  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  his  reply  remarked  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  bad 
desired  them  to  looK  to  the  dwellings  of  workmen  and  the 
congestion  of  the  streets,  while  Lord  Rosebery  had  pointed 


to  the  development  of  the  goldsmith’s  art.  They  must,  he 
added,  steer  their  way  between  these  two  ideals.  There  is 
truth  as  well  as  humour  in  this  saying,  the  functions  of 
Mayors  being  decorative  as  well  as  practical.  Those  who 
think  otherwise  may  be  recommended  to  read  Mark  Twain’s 
article  on  the  lack  of  an  American  diplomatic  uniform. 

Lord  Strathcona,  the  Agent-General  for  Canada,  has  con¬ 
veyed  through  a  representative  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette 
some  valuable  and  timely  remarks  on  the  loyalty  of  the 
French-Canadians  and  the  recognition  of  the  French  language 
in  Canada.  “  One  cannot  expect,”  says  Lord  Strathcona, 
“  that  the  French-Canadians  should  feel  such  strength  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire  as  do  those  of  more 
direct  British  blood.  But  do  not  doubt  the  loyal  feelings  of 
our  French-Canadian  brothers.  They  have  given  to  us  of 

their  best . They  are  Canadians  first,  and  French- 

Canadians  after,  but  always  thoroughly  loyal  Canadians.” 
As  regards  the  language  question,  Lord  Strathcona  admitted 
that  the  use  of  two  languages  was  troublesome  in  obvious 
details,  and  that  we  might  hesitate  to  repeat  the  experiment 
if  we  were  now  establishing  a  new  regime  and  a  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  Canada ;  but,  he  added,  “  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
racial  and  linguistic  homogeneity  of  a  primarily  alien  race 
settled  for  many  years  in  a  country  wherein  perfect  freedom 
reigns — wherein,  too,  their  representatives  are  not  barred 
from  the  highest  official  appointments,  a  race  which  has  one 
of  its  own  men  as  Prime  Minister — makes  that  race  any  the 
less  loyal  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country  to  which  they 
belong  and  of  which  they  are  an  integral  part.”  Lord 
Strathcona  thus  refuses  to  adopt  the  alarmist  view  of  those 
Canadian  correspondents  who  have  so  frequently  sought  to 
convince  us  that  this  concession  is  a  source  of  danger  and 
weakness,  and  that  we  should  at  all  hazards  avoid  repeating 
it  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Balfour  delivered  a  speech  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
Westminster  Town  Hall  at  a  meeting  of  the  Primrose 
League,  in  which  he  traced  the  growth  of  Conservatism  in 
the  Metropolis.  The  tide  first  turned,  according  to  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  1868,  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  won  a  seat  in 
Westminster,  began  to  flow  slowly  in  1874,  was  temporarily 
checked  in  1880,  but  gathered  unexpected  volume  in  the 
elections  of  1885,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  anticipated 
wholly  different  results  from  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  that  year.  After  contrasting  the  spectacle  of  the  present 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  representatives  of  Conservatism 
and  Imperialism  in  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  with  that 
presented  by  the  trend  of  political  opinion  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Brussels,  and  Vienna,  Mr.  Balfour  laid  special  stress  among 
predisposing  causes  on  organisation  in  general,  and  the 
Primrose  League  in  particular.  At  the  same  time,  he 
lamented  the  existence  of  electoral  apathy  in  the  party.  It 
was,  he  continued,  no  new  disease,  for  Clarendon  in  the  early 
days  of  Parliamentary  conflicts  had  complained  of  the  apathy 
of  the  Cavaliers  as  compared  with  the  energy  of  their 
opponents.  We  have  no  desire  to  minimise  the  heroic 
achievements  of  the  Primrose  League,  but  Mr.  Balfour’s  im¬ 
plied  comparison  of  its  Knights  and  Dames  with  the  Cava¬ 
liers  seems  to  us  to  show  a  slight  failure  in  the  sense  of 
historical  perspective. 

The  ill  humour  with  which  some  Austrians  regard  British 
operations  in  South  Africa  is  not  a  little  curious.  General 
Ratzenhofer,  President  of  the  Military  High  Court  of  Justice, 
delivered  on  Friday  week  a  lecture  on  the  war,  which  was 
attended  by  all  the  higher  members  of  the  Staff.  He  declared 
that  the  war  had  excited  the  hatred  of  all  peoples  against 
Great  Britain,  and  that  her  Army  was  inefficient,  the  soldiers 
being  indifferent  to  the  object  of  the  war  and  “  wanting  in 
personal  qualities,”  though  the  officers  were  gallant  and  died 
in  large  numbers.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  radical  reform 
would  be  made  in  the  British  system,  compulsory  enlistment 
being  impossible;  and  altogether  he  painted,  and  evidently 
enjoyed,  a  very  sad  picture  of  England’s  strength.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  his  general  view,  which  revives  and  dies  away 
on  the  Continent  periodically,  but  the  depreciation  of  the 
British  private  soldier  is  unusual.  The  usual  description  of 
the  British  Army  is  “  lions  led  by  asses.” 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  97|. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

E  are  not  so  much  touched  by  the  language  of  Lord 
Roberts’s  eloquent  farewell  to  his  army  as  some 
of  our  contemporaries  appear  to  be.  Lord  Roberts  is  an 
Irishman,  and  felicity  of  diction  is  one  of  the  Irish  gifts. 
All  generals  are  proud  of  their  armies,  though  few  are 
able  so  gracefully  to  express  that  pride;  and  in  recapitu¬ 
lating  the  difficulties,  the  heroism,  aud  the  sufferings  of 
his  comrades  iu  arms  Lord  Roberts  does  but  follow  a 
path  traced  for  him  by  every  Commander-in-Chief  since 
Cassar.  What  does  move  us,  and  will  move  the  British 
people,  and  even  affect  the  Continent,  is  his  deliberate 
testimony  to  the  humanity  displayed  by  that  army 
towards  its  enemies.  Lord  Roberts  is  an  experienced 
soldier,  a  humane  man  by  the  testimony  even  of  Boers, 
he  knows  the  secret  as  well  as  the  public  history  of 
what  his  army  has  done,  and  his  emphatic  testimony  to 
its  general  character  will  outweigh  with  instructed  men, 
as  well  as  with  the  masses,  not  only  Mr.  Kruger’s  declama¬ 
tions,  but  columns  of  depreciation  from  men  who  do  not 
understand  that  when  hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  rush¬ 
ing  movement  some  innocent  bystanders  will  suffer.  A 
mob  in  the  streets  is  not  necessarily  brutal  because  as  it 
sways  a  child  is  crushed  or  a  woman  trodden  underfoot. 
There  will  be  evil  incidents  in  all  wars,  and  the  instinct, 
the  inevitable  instinct.,  of  soldiers  is  that  as  they  are  risk¬ 
ing  their  lives  for  their  country,  all  that  threatens  those 
lives  must  be  swept  away,  even  if  the  sweeping  involves 
the  lives  of  those  whose  hostility  menaces  their  own. 
Lord  Roberts,  however,  affirms  the  general  humanity 
of  his  forces,  their  humane  tone,  and  with  that 
guarantee  sensible  men  who  know  what  war  is  will 
be  content.  The  British  public  will,  we  feel  assured, 
accept  Lord  Roberts’s  evidence,  and  pass  finally  from  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  war,  which  is  over,  to  the  process  of 
pacification,  which  has  only  just  begun.  That  process,  it 
is  clear,  is  trying  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  temper  of 
onlookers  as  the  war  never  tried  them.  They  are 
bewildered  by  their  own  want  of  experience.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  watch  wars  between  regular  govern¬ 
ments  which  terminate  when  the  beaten  government  gives 
the  signal,  and  have  no  idea  of  the  time  required  to 
suppress  the  armed  anarchy  which  follows  when  resist¬ 
ance  survives  the  disappearance  of  the  beaten  govern¬ 
ment.  They  never  knew  anything  of  the  deadly  struggle 
in  Burmah  with  the  dacoit-patriots,  which  lasted  nearly 
four  years,  and  is  now  recalled  only  in  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
verses  ;  and  in  Europe  they  have  never  seen  consciously 
anything  of  the  kind.  Their  grandfathers  did  in  the  long 
war  which  ended  at  last  iu  the  submission  of  La  Vendee, 
but  this  generation  is  scarcely  aware  that  that  struggle, 
which  in  many  of  its  incidents  closely  resembled 
the  present  one  in  South  Africa,  ever  occurred. 
Men  are,  therefore,  angrily  impatient,  and  insist 
On  some  great  display  either  of  severity  or  lenity, 
which  they  fancy  might  terminate  the  struggle  in 
a  week.  They  cannot  understand,  they  say,  why  it  is 
“  allowed  to  go  on,”  and  ask  many  of  them  why,  if  it 
lasts  for  weeks,  it  should  not  last  for  years.  They  fret 
under  the  loss  of  valuable  lives,  they  wonder  why  when  a 
commando  is  beaten  in  a  mountainous  country  its  leader 
and  most  of  his  followers  escape,  and  they  cannot  but 
believe  that  if  there  were  better  generalship  the  flying 
companies  of  patriot-marauders  might  be  “hemmed  in.” 
They  hear  of  the  sufferings  of  their  own  men,  and  know 
nothing  of  what  is  happening  to  their  opponents,  of  their 
terrible  marches,  of  their  slow  destruction  by  the  bullet 
and  disease  and  disaffection,  of  the  exhaustion  of  their 
resources  in  food  as  well  as  ammunition,  or  of  the  slow 
incoming  among  them  of  the  hopelessness  which  at  last 
induces  desperate  men  to  surrender  rather  than  give  their 
lives  uselessly  for  mere  revenge.  They  are  sick  of  wait¬ 
ing,  and  will  not  see  that  when  there  is  no  insurgent 
government  which  can  sound  the  recall,  pacification  must 
be  a  slow  process,  only  to  be  accomplished  by  a  wise 
admixture  of  mercv  and  severity,  iu  proportions  varying 
as  the  resistance  stiffens  or  grows  slack.  A  bitter  con¬ 
troversy  therefore  rages,  and  as  our  own  position,  prob¬ 
ably  through  some  hastiness  of  expression,  has  to  our 
amazement  been  misunderstood,  we  will,  at  the  risk  of 


wearying  fair-minded  readers  who  understood  it,  state  it 
once  more. 

We  are  utterly  opposed  to  anything  like  massacre, 
refusal  of  quarter,  or  “Jeffreys  Assizes  ”  after  the  contest 
is  over.  Not  only  do  we  believe  such  policy  erroneous  as 
policy,  but  it  is  revolting  to  all  our  ideas  as  Christians 
and  civilised  men.  The  Boers  forced  on  the  war  out  of 
ambition,  a  reasonable  ambition  as  they  thought,  and 
must  be  compelled  to  see  that  that  ambition  was  futile  ; 
but  their  ambition  was  no  more  criminal  than  that  of  most 
Kings,  and  certainly  would  not  justify.the  depopulation  of  a 
province.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  see  neither  justice 
nor  wisdom  in  suffering  a  garrison  which  is  defending  an 
untenable  fortress  to  kill  her  Majesty’s  soldiers  at  will, 
and  then  escape  all  penalties  by  surrendering.  Some 
middle  path  must  be  found,  and  the  only  one  we  can 
see  is  to  establish  a  civil  government  with  absolute 
powers,  offer  a  full  amnesty  on  a  defined  date — half- 
amnesties  are  futile,  for  the  Boers  are  not  of  the 
kind  of  men  who  sell  their  leaders  —  and  to  see 
that  it  is  honestly  observed,  no  man  being  arrested,  or 
boycotted,  or  controlled  in  his  action  for  anything  done 
before  the  amnesty  was  proclaimed.  We  would  inflict  no 
punishment  for  words,  however  openly  seditious  ;  but  if 
after  the  amnesty  any  body  of  armed  men  descended 
into  the  street,”  as  we  say  in  Europe,  or  “  took  to  the 
veldt,”  as  they  say  in  South  Africa,  with  the  intention  of 
killing  English  soldiers,  we  would  treat  them  precisely  as 
we  should  treat  men  who  did  the  same  thing  in  Suffolk. 
That  is  to  say,  we  should  give  them  the  option  of  sub¬ 
mission  with  the  chance  of  pardon  ;  and  if  they  refused 
it  and  fought,  should  shoot  them  down,  and  send  all 
prisoners  taken  before  a  Court-Martial  or  Special  Com¬ 
mission,  as  might  be  deemed  advisable,  to  be  tried  as 
rebels  in  arms.  That  Court  or  Commission  must  give 
the  sentences  it  judged  expedient.  They  would  probably 
condemn  only  the  ringleaders  to  death,  but  they  have  a 
moral  right  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  all.  The 
insurgents  would  all  be  men  who,  having  been  offered 
quarter  in  the  amnesty,  have  deliberately  refused 
it,  and  have  risked  death  for  the  pleasure  of 
killing  some  of  their  foes.  That  opinion,  we 
are  told,  is  cruel  ;  but  there  is  surely  more 
cruelty  in  allowing  our  own  devoted  soldiers  to 
be  slain  by  men  who  can  have  no  purpose  except  revenge 
for  their  defeat.  As  to  shooting  prisoners  taken  in  battle, 
we  never  thought  of  such  a  crime;  but  men  who 
deliberately  commence  an  insurrection  after  they  have 
received  an  offer  of  amnesty  stake  their  lives  on  the  issue, 
and  have  no  right  to  complain  if  they  lose  them.  If  that 
is  not  so,  if  they  do  not  stake  their  lives,  they  are  mere 
murderers,  for  they  certainly  mean  killing  all  they  meet 
who  wear  the  Queen’s  uniform.  We  cannot  see,  indeed, 
wherein  the  moral  objection  consists,  unless  we  object  to 
capital  punishment,  or  deliberately  hold  that  rebellion 
accompanied  by  slaughter  is  not  one  of  the  offences  which 
justify  its  infliction.  In'our  judgment,  lenity  to  rebels  isnine 
times  out  of  ten  the  wiser  policy,  but  of  the  right  to  execute 
rebels,  and  so  restore  order,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
The  Americans  re-bound  the  South  to  the  Union  by  their 
marvellous  and  most  wise  lenity,  but  their  right  to 
execute  Jeff  Davis,  if  the  South  had  again  risen  after  an 
amnesty,  cannot  fairly  be  called  in  question. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  South  African 
provinces  cannot  be  federated  at  once,  and  their  pacifica¬ 
tion  left  to  the  Viceroy  and  Council  of  the  new  Dominion  ; 
but  we  fully  admit  that  this  course  cannot  be  adopted. 
Opinion  in  South  Africa  is  not  prepared  for  it,  two  of  the 
Colonies  would  resent  the  change,  and  octroy  d  Consti¬ 
tutions  seldom  work.  We  must  wait  patiently  till  the 
spirit  of  disorder  subsides,  as  it  will  subside,  pardoning 
wherever  we  can  and  punishing  whenever  we  must,  until 
insurrection  becomes  so  feeble  an  affair  that  we  can  regard 
it  as  a  malignant  form  of  rioting,  to  be  treated  by  the 
civil  Magistrate  and  not  by  Courts-Martial,  and  punished 
with  fine  and  imprisonment  rather  than  any  irrevocable 
penalty. 


THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR’S  PLAN. 

HE  decree  of  the  German  Emperor  by  which  he 
makes  the  English  language  an  obligatory  subject 
in  all  the  gymnasia,  or  as  we  should  say,  public  schools,  of 
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his  hereditary  kingdom,  while  the  study  of  French  is  left 
optional,  is  a  most  important  one,  though  not,  we  think,  for 
the  reason  which  most  of  our  contemporaries  assign.  They 
believe,  apparently,  that  William  II.  is  bent  on  conciliating 
England,  and  not  unwilling  to  give  a  snub  to  France, 
and  that  he  has  adopted  this  mode  of  attaining  both 
ends  because  it  calls  for  no  attention  from  diplomatists. 
We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  not  thinking,  at 
least  not  primarily,  of  his  relations  either  with  France  or 
England,  being  probably  aware  that  mutual  intelligibility 
does  not  always  produce  mutual  admiration.  The  Irish 
have  spoken  English  for  two  hundred  years,  the 
Southerners  when  they  fired  on  Fort  Sumter  spoke  the 
same  language  as  the  “  Yankees,”  while  the  Lorrainers, 
who  think  in  German,  after  thirty  years  of  subjugation  to 
Berlin  still  worship  France.  The  Emperor  is,  we  think, 
pursuing  steadily  the  object  which  has  attracted  him,  and 
in  a  way  governed  him,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  that  of  making  his  people  richer.  He  has  two 
fixed  ideas  upon  that  subject,  one  of  which  is  certainly  true, 
while  the  other  may  be.  He  thinks  that  the  social  danger, 
his  keen  apprehension  of  which  induced  him  as  one  of  his 
first  acts  to  summon  a  conference  of  workmen,  can  be 
averted  by  greater  and  more  widely  diffused  prosperity, 
by  higher  wages,  more  savings,  better  provision  against 
sickness,  accident,  and  old  age.  In  this  he  is 
probably  right,  though  men  usually  rebel  just  when  the 
grievance  is  disappearing,  and  though  the  English  revolt 
against  caste  government  occurred  just  as  manufactures 
and  commerce  began  to  ease  off  the  dreadful  poverty  of 
1816,  when,  as  the  founder  of  the  Economist  once  told  the 
present  writer,  every  man  in  England  was  paying  a  third 
of  his  earnings  to  the  State.  It  may,  of  course,  be  alleged 
that  if  the  Emperor  had  this  at  heart  he  would  never 
allow  his  Government  to  tax  food  as  it  does  ;  but  we 
suspect  that  in  this  matter  he  is  not  his  own  master,  the 
Agrarian  party,  which  clamours  for  Protection,  being 
mainly  composed  of  the  classes  which  form  the  bedrock  of 
his  throne.  The  Emperor  also  thinks  that  the  basis  of 
national  strength  is  wealth,  that  a  poor  people  cannot  do 
great  things,  that  if  his  subjects  had  but  the  English 
resources  he  could  at  once  place  Germany  at  the  top  of 
the  world.  He  wants  more  revenue  from  lighter  taxes, 
better  credit,  a  larger  national  reserve,  which  would 
embolden  his  people  to  run  great  risks.  It  is  possible 
that  in  this  he  is  mistaken,  the  English  under  Elizabeth 
having  been  as  poor  as  mice,  and  the  same  people  having 
defeated  Napoleon  hefore  either  their  wealth  or  their 
population  had  begun  largely  to  increase.  A  rich  people 
is  not  always  an  enterprising  people,  the  governing  idea 
being  often  to  sit  upon  the  wealth  accumulated  and  risk 
it  as  little  as  may  be  possible.  However  that  may  be,  this 
is  his  Majesty’s  theory,  on  which  he  acts  consistently, 
seeking  always  colonies,  transmarine  commerce,  and  the 
position  in  Asia  to  which  he  ascribes  much  or  all  of 
British  prosperity.  This  is  the  explanation  of  his  rebuff 
to  Mr.  Kruger.  Experience  has  taught  him,  as  it  teaches 
all  statesmen,  that  the  moment  a  nation  ceases  to  be  self- 
centred  the  friendship  of  England  is  invaluable.  Without 
it  expansion  is  scarcely  possible,  for  she  dominates  the 
seas.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  has  given  up  the  idea  of 
depriving  her  of  any  possession,  and  now  desires 
to  share  with  her  the  advantages  of  world-wide  trade. 
He  cares  nothing,  of  course,  either  for  Mr.  Kruger  or  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  and,  probably  overestimating  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  British  to  mere  words,  he  prevents 
their  utterance  by  civilly  declining  to  receive  the 
ex-President.  He  is  trying  in  the  same  way,  and,  as 
appears  from  President  McKinley’s  Message,  with  some 
success,  to  “  redd  up  ”  the  quarrel  between  Washington 
and  Berlin  which  has  been  smouldering  ever  since  the 
German  Admiral  interfered  at  Manila,  and  which  has 
once  or  twice  threatened  an  explosion.  In  return  he  will 
doubtless  expect  a  full  share  of  any  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  which  either  England  or  America  may  obtain  in 
China,  and  an  absence  of  opposition  to  his  design  of 
obtaining  coaling  stations  along  the  road  to  the  Far  East. 
He  is,  in  short,  pursuing  a  mercantile  policy,  and  not  a 
policy  either  of  menace  or  of  bluff  against  any  Power. 
Menaces  may  possibly  come  afterwards  when  Germany  is 
rich,  and  the  German  Fleet  is  a  great  factor  in  politics, 
but  immediately  his  desire  is  to  be  taken  into  partnership 
with  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  firm.  That,  in  his  judgment, 


is  the  line  of  least  resistance-  on  his  way  to  his  object, 
which  is  to  change  Germany  from  a  very  poor  country 
into  a  very  rich  one,  and  as  one  step  to  that  end  he  en¬ 
forces  on  his  subjects  a  knowlege  of  the  language  which 
is  spoken  both  by  Englishmen  and  Americans,  and  which 
is  becoming  the  lingua  franca  of  commerce  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  indeed,  except  Spanish,  no  other  com¬ 
mercial  tongue. 

We  wonder  if  he  will  succeed.  It  is  assumed  in  this 
country  that  he  will,  and  there  is  much  vague  alarm  at 
the  idea  of  a  “  new  and  giant  competitor,”  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  apprehension  is  not  greatly  exaggerated. 
We  have  an  incurable  distrust  of  the  Colbert  way  of 
developing  commerce,  that  is,  by  pushes  directed  from 
above.  A  nation  possessed  of  the  trading  instinct  trades 
without  so  much  guidance,  which  usually  directs  its 
energies  into  the  wrong  channels.  A  Government  can,  it 
is  true,  foster  trade  by  removing  obstacles,  reducing  taxes, 
and  abolishing  regulations,  but  the  commercial  energy  of 
William  II.  does  not  take  these  directions.  He  has  no 
more  notion  of  leaving  his  subjects  alone  than  any  other 
Prussian  King.  He  has  not  exerted  himself  at  all  to 
make  them  believe  in  Free-trade.  He  has  sanctioned 
iniquitous  taxes  upon  food.  He  has  made  great  efforts 
to  acquire  colonies,  which  as  yet  are  no  more  profitable 
than  the  French  dependencies.  He  believes  firmly  in  the 
proposition  that  trade  follows  the  flag,  which  French 
experience  shows  to  be  demonstrably  false,  and  he 
expends  enormous  sums  upon  a  fleet  to  protect  his 
merchantmen  before  the  merchantmen  are  numerous 
enough  to  require  such  protection.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  German  trade  would  not  have  advanced  if  he  had 
never  noticed  its  existence,  while  there  is  much  that  he  is 
urging  his  people  to  tax  themselves  until  half  his  subjects 
are  asking  whether  after  all  commerce  is  worth  its 
cost.  We  suspect  that  the  Prussian  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  with  its  eternal  interference,  necessarily  cramps 
trade,  and  that  as  German  colonists  succeed  best  when 
under  a  foreign  flag,  so  German  trade  will  be  most  profit¬ 
able  when  German  merchants  are  lost  among  many 
nationalities.  We  should  like  to  compare  the  wealth  of 
the  German  merchants  of  London  with  that  of  the 
German  merchants  of  Berlin,  and  to  ask  why,  if  German 
emigrants  succeed  so  well,  it  is  necessary  to  build  up  a 
separate  system  in  order  to  ensure  success.  Nobody 
stops  any  German  merchant  who  pleases  from  setting  up 
in  Calcutta,  and  we  do  not  see  why  he  is  to  grow  richer 
because  his  Emperor  has  a  big  fleet.  That  he  may  grow 
prouder,  and  possibly  happier,  from  gratified  patriotism, 
we  can  readily  perceive,  but  why  he  should  grow  richer  is 
not  easily  perceptible.  He  will,  it  is  said,  be  better  pro¬ 
tected,  but  he  seems  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  protec¬ 
tion  he  has,  a  German  merchant  abroad  being  perhaps 
the  most  comfortable  person  in  existence,  and  very  rarely 
transferring  either  himself  or  his  wealth  to  Germany, 
And  finally,  there  is  always  the  doubt  whether,  as  the 
Emperor  is  making  of  himself  the  sole  source  of  energy 
in  his  country,  much  of  his  policy  may  not  vanish  when¬ 
ever  he  is  withdrawn.  Still,  a  man  can  do  much  in  a 
lifetime,  and  we  watch  with  unflagging  interest,  though 
without  fear,  an  experiment  which  has  not  been  tried  in 
Europe  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  experiment,  that 
is,  of  making  of  the  State  the  grand  promoter  of  trade. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  SPEAKER. 

ON  Monday  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  with  the 
historic  ceremony  which  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  ceremonial.  Mr.  Gully  was  proposed  by  Sir  James 
Fergusson  on  the  Government  side,  and  seconded  by  Dr, 
Farquharson ;  whereupon,  “the  House  unanimously  calling 
him  to  the  chair,”  he  was  conducted  to  it  by  his  proposer 
and  seconder,  and,  standing  on  the  lower  step,  thanked 
the  House  for  the  honour  of  his  election.  He  was  con¬ 
gratulated  in  happily  phrased  speeches  by  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  on  Tuesday,  as 
Speaker-elect,  reported  himself  at  the  Bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  receive  through  the  Lord  Chancellor  the 
Royal  confirmation.  Mr.  Gully  has  filled  his  great  office 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  has  well  maintained 
the  high  tradition  of  his  predecessors.  Sir  James  Fer¬ 
gusson,  who  has  seen  more  Speakers  than  most  Members, 
paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  present 
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occupant,  of  the  ohair ;  and  Dr.  Farquharson,  who  began 
his  Parliamentary  career  in  the  days  of  Speaker  Brand, 
eaid  happily  that  Mr.  Gully  “  had  presided  over  the 
House  with  dignity  and  distinction,  with  the  well- 
balanced  mind  of  a  judge,  the  tact  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  the  knowledge  of  a  politician,  and  the  easy  accessi¬ 
bility  of  a  friend.”  We  are  glad  to  think  that  there  was 
no  hint  of  an  opposition.  It  is  imperative  that  this  great 
office  should  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  dust 
and  vexation  of  party  politics.  Now  and  then,  to  be  sure, 
it  is  inevitable  that  both  parties  may  have  candidates 
whom  they  think  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  post,  and  in 
such  a  case  there  is  no  escape  from  a  contest;  but  this 
should  never  happen  save  on  a  Speaker’s  death  or  resig¬ 
nation.  Wtnn  ouce  a  man  of  proved  quality  has  been 
found,  let  his  place  be  sacrosanct  till  he  retires.  The 
peculiar  attributes  which  make  a  great  arbiter  are  not  so 
common  as  to  make  rash  experiment  desirable,  and  the 
Speaker  when  he  accepts  office  divests  himself  of  all  party 
iharacter  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  an  embodiment  of  the 
permanent  traditions  of  the  Constitution. 

We  like  such  surviving  formalities  as  the  House 
witnessed  on  Monday,  when  they  stand  as  the  emblems 
of  great  political  doctrines.  Bach  step  in  the  election, 
each  side  of  the  Speaker’s  duties,  represents  some  point 
won  in  the  long  battle  for  constitutional  freedom.  The 
office  is  nearly  as  old  as  English  liberties.  The  chair  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  has  been  filled  many  times  by  men  who 
plaied  a  sounding  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  recognition 
of  Parliament.  Sometimes  the  Speaker  might  be  the 
creature  of  the  King,  but  more  often  he  was  the  real  voice 
of  the  Commons.  His  duties  have  always  been  twofold, 
for  while  he  was  the  Chairman  of  the  House,  the  interpreter 
of  its  rules,  and  the  final  authority  on  its  procedure,  he 
was  also  the  representative  of  the  House,  who  demanded 
from  the  King  a  recognition  of  its  privileges,  and  acted  as 
the  medium  of  communication  with  the  Crown.  By  virtue 
of  his  office  he  is  the  First  Commoner  of  Englaud.  He  is 
the  type  and  centre  of  the  jealously  guarded  prerogatives 
of  the  Commons,  and,  as  such,  the  guardian  of  English 
freedom.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  compared  to  him,  has  very  limited  and  in¬ 
effectual  powers,  since  he  sits  outside  the  House,  has  no 
control  of  debate,  and  no  authority  on  points  of  order. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
very  type  of  the  House  over  which  he  presides ;  he  keeps 
order;  and,  while  professing  himself  the  very  humble 
servant  of  the  Members,  has  an  almost  despotic  power 
over  a  refractory  individual.  His  presence  in  the  chair  is 
the  guarantee  for  freedom  of  debate.  Once  only  do  the 
journals  of  the  House  record  an  invasion  of  that  right. 
In  January,  1642,  we  read  that  “his  Majesty  came  into 
the  House  and  took  Mr.  Speaker’s  chair.  ‘  Gentlemen,  I 

am  sorry  to  have  the  occasion  to  come  unto  you.’ . ” 

And  then  the  record  breaks  off,  and  we  may  draw  a  moral 
from  its  silence. 

But  the  duties  of  the  Speaker  to-day  are  much  enlarged 
from  the  time  wlmn  Addington  or  Manners  Sutton  exer¬ 
cised  his  mild  rule.  Then  the  procedure  of  the  House 
was  vague  and  unsettled,  there  were  few  means  of  dealing 
summarily  with  offenders,  and  of  curtailing  a  captious 
debate.  Sometimes  the  Speaker  was  a  man  such  as 
Onslow,  whose  word  was  law,  because  for  thirty-three 
years  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  House,  but  more  often 
he  was  an  easy-going  gentleman  with  no  effective  machinery 
of  control  save  in  the  last  resort.  But  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  friends  made  inevitable  a  new  and  sterner 
regime.  To-day  the  Speaker  can  allow  or  disallow  the 
closure  as  he  thinks  fit ;  he  can  refuse  to  put  to  the  House 
any  Motion  for  adjournment  which  he  thinks  vexatious  ; 
he  can  curtail  any  speech  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
wandering  from  the  question  at  issue.  In  addition, 
he  has  an  absolute  authority  on  points  of  etiquette, 
and  if  his  ruling  is  disputed  he  can  name  the 
offender  to  the  House  and  have  him  suspended  or 
otherwise  punished.  It  is  true  that  he  has  still  no 
authority  beyond  what  the  House  gives  him,  and  that  the 
House  can  still  be  appealed  to  against  his  ruling ;  but 
then  he  is  the  House’s  own  nominee,  its  special  represen¬ 
tative,  and  it  would  be  anarchy  indeed  if  the  Commons 
did  not  show  themselves  zealous  in  the  upholding  of  their 
Chairman’s  dignity.  We  think  the  change  a  salutary  one, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  his  powers  should  not  be 


further  increased.  Let  there  be  the  greatest  care  in  his 
choice  and  election,  but  once  in  office,  and  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Members,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  a  full  discretion  to  assist  in  the  rapid  trans¬ 
action  of  business,  and  the  suppression  of  tedious  irrele¬ 
vancy.  The  House  might  then  wear  to  the  chance  visitor 
less  of  the  appearance  of  a  second-rate  debating  society. 
But  with  this  new  extension  of  his  range  of  power  the 
demands  on  his  tact  and  political  wisdom  become  greater, 
and  there  are  certain  qualifications  which  will  be  found 
indispensable.  He  must  be  rigorously  impartial,  free 
from  the  ‘‘turbid  mixture  of  contemporaneousness  ”  in 
politics,  and  on  this  account  he  will  rarely,  we  think,  be 
selected  from  the  fighting  chiefs  of  either  side.  He  must 
be  critical,  ready,  able  to  insist  upon  a  distinction  however 
fine,  and  scrupulous  and  clear  in  his  rulings.  For  this 
reason  a  lawyer,  such  as  Mr.  Gully,  will  often  be  desirable, 
though,  as  we  shall  show,  an  over-judicial  mind  would  be 
a  drawback.  For,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  the  Speaker’s 
duty  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  House.  In  this  sense, 
if  in  no  other,  he  is  the  “humble  servant”  of  the 
Commons.  He  is  not  bound  to  follow  precedents,  he  has 
no  statute-law  to  construe,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  use  the 
rules  in  a  liberal  spirit.  It  is  his  business  to  see  that  the 
sense  of  the  House  is  arrived  at,  and  to  attain  this  end  he 
may  fairly  use  technicalities  as  his  good  sense  dictates. 
We  should  consider  it  a  serious  calamity  if  business  were 
conducted  in  the  Commons  with  the  rigid  formalities  of  a 
Court  of  Law,  and  though  forms  are  necessary,  we  conceive 
r.hat  much  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  and  insight  of 
the  Speaker.  And  to  gain  this  insight  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Speaker  should  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  House, 
that  subtle  atmosphere  which  is  hard  to  describe  but 
which  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  success  in  the  case  of 
many  well-meaning  dogmatists.  Sir  William  Fraser  once 
wrote  of  Disraeli  that  he  had  in  a  high  degree  an  exquisite 
perception  of  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  no  man  without  this  endowment  could  hope  to  lead  a 
party.  In  a  word,  the  Speaker  must  be  a  Parliamentarian, 
which  many  great  thinkers  and  profound  statesmen  have 
never  been.  If  we  might  hazard  analysis,  we  should  say 
that  this  spirit  is  a  compound  of  a  sense  of  fairness,  of 
reverence,  of  good-breeding,  and  in  the  last  resort  of  a 
serious  honesty  of  purpose.  Mr.  Balfour  made  this  special 
gift  of  sympathy  the  central  point  of  his  congratulations 
to  Mr.  Gully  : — “After  all,  this  House  is  what  it  is,  not 
merely  by  virtue  of  the  rules  of  debate  which  it  obeys,  or 
the  skill  and  impartiality  with  which  those  rules  are 
administered  from  the  Chair.  There  is  a  spirit  that  pre¬ 
sides  over  this  Assembly  which  is  something  more  than  any 
rule,  which  no  manipulation  of  your  Standing  Orders  will 
afford  if  you  have  it  not,  and  which  is  sufficiently  large  to 
supplement  any  defect  which  our  rules  may  possess.  That 
spirit  has  survived  the  shock  of  faction,  great  constitu¬ 
tional  changes,  immense  extensions  of  the  franchise,  great 
and  inevitable  changes  in  the  political  forces  which  the 
Empire  obeys.”  The  truth  could  not  be  better  expressed, 
and  no  quality  is  more  vital  in  one  who  presides  over  and 
represents  the  Commons  of  England.  But,  granted  the 
essentials  we  have  sketched,  we  should  like  to  see  the 
Speaker’s  powers  made  as  wide  as  possible.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  in  these  days,  when  government  by  debate  stands 
a  fair  chance  of  being  discredited,  that  every  means  should 
be  taken  to  curtail  verbiage  and  preserve  the  niceties  of 
breeding.  It  is  proper,  too,  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
popular  House  should  be  given  the  highest  prestige  as  an 
arbiter  of  etiquette,  and  as  one  who,  himself  removed  above 
the  din  of  politics,  sees  that  the  rules  of  the  game  are 
honestly  observed  and  that  no  vexatious  obstacles  are 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  better  man. 


ENGLISH’  EDUCATIONAL  APATHY. 

DEOP  of  more  than  a  fifth  in  the  votes  cast  at  the 
polls  for  the  Loudon  School  Board,  as  between 
1897  and  1900,  is  a  fact  which  demands  serious  attention. 
We  have  not  observed  any  statement  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  who  recorded  their  votes  at  the  recent  elections 
here,  such  as  is  commonly  given  in  the  case  of  provincial 
cities,  and  the  operation  of  the  cumulative  principle 
makes  calculations  based  on  the  numbers  of  votes  difficult. 
But  a  sufficiently  approximate,  if  rough,  comparative 
estimate  seems  to  be  obtainable  by  dividing  the  figures  of 
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tbe  total  decline  in  votes  cast,  277,014 — that  is,  from 
1,098,733  to  821,719 — by  five,  which  is  the  average  number 
of  seats  in  the  eleven  clumsy  divisions  into  which,  for 
School  Board  election  purposes,  London  is  still  divided. 
That  would  give  almost  exactly  55,000  as  the  number 
of  ratepayers  who,  having  voted  in  1897,  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  repeat  the  operation  last  month.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  very  considerable  falling-off  in  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  ?  Probably,  in  a  large 
degree,  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  electors 
had  been  already  called  upon  twice,  during  the  past 
autumn,  to  put  themselves  to  the  toil  of  deciding  for 
whom  they  would  vote,  and  then  to  spend  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  in  visiting  the  polling-booth.  Both 
the  Parliamentary  and  the  new  Borough  Council  elections 
had,  within  less  than  two  months,  made  these  demands 
upon  the  patriotism  of  citizens.  On  the  former 
occasion  the  scale  of  the  response  was  good  enough. 
On  the  second,  though  considerably  under  50  per  cent, 
of  those  on  the  register  recorded  their  votes,  they 
still  outnumbered  largely  the  polls  given  for  the  old 
Vestries.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  slightingly 
of  the  sacrifices  involved  in  the  really  conscientious 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Borough  elections,  it  required  the 
application  of  the  voter’s  mind,  not  to  obviously  great 
national  issues,  but  to  the  qualifications  of  a  number  of 
little  known  or  unknown  men  for  the  efficient  administra¬ 
tion  of  purely  local  business.  Some  genuine  effort  is 
needed  in  the  way  both  of  inquiry  and  of  the  balancing  of 
claims,  on  the  strength  of  such  information  as  can  be 
obtained, — effort  of  a  kind  which  the  busy  man,  occupied 
all  day  long  in  making  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his 
family,  either  with  his  brain  or  with  his  hands,  finds  it  by 
no  means  easy  to  bestow.  None  the  less,  the  fact  of  the 
decline  in  the  School  Board  election  vote  is  a  depressing 
one,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  has  been  continuous 
since  1894.  In  that  year  (the  figures  are  taken  from  the 
Daily  News )  the  Moderate  and  Progressive  votes 
together,  exclusive  of  those  cast  for  Roman  Catholic  and 
Independent  candidates,  amounted  to  over  1,300,000.  as 
compared  with  1,098,733  and  821,719  given  in  1897  and 
1900  respectively  for  all  the  candidates.  This,  apparently, 
means  that  there  has  been  a  drop  of  about  100,000, 
possibly  more,  in  the  number  of  voters  taking  part  in  the 
London  School  B  >ard  elections,  from  1894  to  1900.  The 
reason  why  the  former  year  registered  the  high-water 
mark  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Board  is  clearly 
to  be  found  in  the  excitement  then  engendered  by  the 
controversy  over  the  religious  teaching  in  the  Board- 
schools  which  is  associated  with  tbe  name  of  Mr. 
Athelstan  Riley.  Prom  about  860,000  votes  given  for 
Moderate  and  Progressive  candidates  together  in 
1891,  the  total  shot  up  to  the  figure  already  men¬ 
tioned,  of  over  1,300,000,  in  1894.  Both  sides  obtained 
a  great  increase  in  support,  but  the  Progressives, 
though  they  did  not  secure  a  majority  on  the  Board  as 
they  did  in  1897,  had  much  the  larger  share  of  the  acces¬ 
sion.  Since  then  the  Moderates,  in  their  electioneering, 
have  walked  warily,  but  not,  on  the  whole,  more  success¬ 
fully.  They  lost  their  majority  on  the  Board  at  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  1897,  and  they  have  not  recovered  it  now.  They 
have,  indeed,  somewhat  improved  their  position,  but  only 
because  the  falling  off  in  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
for  their  candidates  is  less  than  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  those  recorded  for  the  Progressives.  In  a  word, 
the  policy  of  keeping  the  “  religious  question  ”  in  the 
background,  if  it  has  to  some  extent  disarmed  hostility 
to  the  Moderates,  has  certainly  not  enlisted  for  them  any 
large  measure  or  enthusiastic  degree  of  support.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pursuit  of  general  efficiency  and  of 
advancing  ideals  (to  take  a  phrase  from  Mr.  Asquith)  in 
the  sphere  of  secular  education,  which  has,  on  the  whole, 
marked  the  action  of  the  Progressive  majority  of  the  late 
Board,  has,  if  anything,  even  more  conspicuously  failed 
to  stir  the  popular  soul.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  last  week  for  all  the  candidates  is  actually  less  by 
30,000  (representing,  say,  five  thousand  persons)  than  it 
was  for  Progressives  and  Moderates,  exclusive  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Independents,  at  the  elections  of  1888. 

This,  surely,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  result  of  thirty 
years’  working  of  a  so-called  national  system  of  elementary 


education  at  the  centre  of  the  national  life.  The  supply 
has  been  created  and  is  maintained  at  heavy  cost,  but  not 
the  demand,  or,  at  least,  not  a  demand  keen  enough  to 
prompt  close  and  careful  criticism  as  to  the  administration 
of  the  supply.  Still — as  it  must  have  been  Sir  John  Gorst 
who  said — while  Scotland  is  enthusiastic  about  education, 
England,  and  London  rather  particularly,  is  only  resigned 
to  it.  To  that  resignation  men  of  enlightenment  and 
goodwill  must  not  he  resigned.  Without  intermission 
they  must  strive  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  national 
attitude  towards  education  and  seek  to  remove  them. 
For  in  that  attitude  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the  chief,  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest,  of  our  national  perils.  Mr.  Henry 
Bircbenough,  whose  brief  article  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  deserves  wide  perusal,  written 
as  it  was  just  after  a  visit  to  a  number  of  industrial 
centres  in  Germany,  avows  his  belief  that  “  the  most 
threatening  danger  to  British  trade  lies  partly  in  the  in¬ 
adequate  and  antiquated  educational  provision  which  we 
make  for  our  people,  rich  and  poor,  but  most  of  all  in  the 
absence  of  the  spirit  which  alone  makes  education  of  any 
value.”  The  nation  will  be  mad  if  it  neglects  warnings  of 
this  kind,  and  now  that  a  public  man  who,  like  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  has  the  ear  of  the  public,  has  called  attention  to  the 
subject  in  impressive  words,  which  form  the  text  of  Mr. 
Birehenough’s  article,  there  is  some  hope  that  the  dull 
refusal  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any  serious  danger  to 
the  trade  of  a  people  with  our  vigour  and  enterprise  and 
inherited  aptitudes  will  begin  to  yield.  Recognition  of 
our  educational  shortcomings,  and  real  anxiety,  not  to 
say  alarm,  as  to  the  commercial  dangers  they  involve,  are 
things  imperatively  needed,  and  persons  of  thoughtful 
patriotism  must  keep  up  the  note  of  warning  and  sound  it 
as  effectively  as  possible. 

At  this  same  moment  there  has  arisen  something  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  panic  as  to  the  failure  of  our  educational 
system  to  prevent  the  appearance  in  our  streets  of  the 
young  savages  whom  we  call  “  Hooligans.”  These  creatures 
have  either  not  been  in  attendance  at  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  Metropolis,  in  which  case  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  whole  system  of  securing  attendance 
needs  a  most  thorough  overhauling  ;  or  they  have. 
In  the  latter  case,  they  illustrate  in  an  extremely  im¬ 
pressive  fashion  the  amazing  deficiencies  of  a  system 
which  makes  no  effective  provision  for  the  continuance  of 
education,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  after  the  age 
of  fourteen,  in  the  case  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
working-class  homes.  The  subject,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
see,  has  already  been  the  occasion  of  a  Conference  of  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  various  “Settlements”  and  other 
organisations  dealing  with  the  needs  of  poorer  London. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  highly  com¬ 
petent  representative  Committee,  whose  business  it  will  be 
to  “  take  means  in  connection  with  existing  organisations 
to  grapple  with  the  evil  of  ‘  Hooliganism,’  by  strengthen¬ 
ing  existing,  and  forming  new,  clubs  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  encouraging  Lads’  Brigades  and  Cadet  Corps  through¬ 
out  London.”  There  seems  good  reason  to  hope  that 
this  movement  will  be  the  means  of  calling  out. 
and  organising  on  wise  lines,  a  large  amount  both  oi 
gifts  in  money  and  of  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  men 
and  women  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  less  fortunate 
of  their  younger  fellow-citizens.  Most  opportunely  at 
this  juncture  there  has  appeared  an  excellent  little  hand¬ 
book,  entitled  “  The  Boys’  Club  in  Theory  and  Practice,” 
by  Mr.  Paul  Neuman  (David  Nutt,  2s.  6d.  net),  which  may 
be  cordially  recommended  to  every  one  who  is  moved  to  take 
part  in  organising,  promoting,  or  working  in  any  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  kind  in  question.  Written  by  one  who 
has  had  long  experience  of  the  work  which  he  discusses, 
and  who  has  formed,  and  can  expound  with  great  clear¬ 
ness,  his  views  as  to  every  moot  point  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  with  supplementary  chapters  by  experts  on  special 
points,  this  book  cannot  fail  to  give  a  sober  and  judicious 
direction  to  zeal  which  might,  without  such  aid,  waste 
much  of  its  force.  His  arguments  against  running 
boys’  clubs  “  on  the  cheap,”  or  hoping  that  they  can  be 
self-supporting  and  satisfactory,  and  in  favour  of  making 
the  educational  side  an  essential  and  prominent  feature  of 
their  activities,  appear  to  us  of  remarkable  cogency,  and 
whether,  on  these  and  other  points,  his  views  are  always 
accepted  or  not,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  most  care¬ 
fully  weighed  by  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject. 
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In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Neuman  makes  out  a  strong  case 
for  Government  aid  on  a  liberal  scale  to  boys’  clubs. 
But  if,  as  he  recognises,  that  is  not  likely,  to  be  attainable 
in  existing  circumstances,  the  case  for  large  and  regular 
contributions  from  the  benevolent  is  overwhelming.  There 
is  probably  hardly  any  expenditure  which,  if  wisely  laid 
out,  goes  so  far  or  does  more  to  prevent  waste.  And  it  is 
waste  which  is  the  worst  and  most  disastrous  feature  of 
our  present  educational  system, — failure  in  many  cases  to 
provide  for  the  advancement  of  the  clever  boys  to  interme¬ 
diate  schools  and  perhaps  Universities ;  failure,  widespread, 
to  give  any  permanence  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  results 
of  the  discipline  and  teaching  of  the  primary  schools  in 
the  case  of  the  average  boy  and  girl.  We  believe  that  if 
the  Government  took  up  the  organisation  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  in  a  large  and  bold  spirit,  they  would  go  far 
to  dispel  the  unfortunate  apathy  which  recent  elections 
have  exhibited,  and  which  may  well  be  due,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  despairing  sense  that  so  large  a  part  of  the 
effort  and  money  now  expended  is  virtually  thrown  away. 
But,  in  any  case,  it  is  for  the  Government  to  take  the  lead, 
appealing  to  its  great  majority,  and  indeed  to  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  for  support  in  all  measures  needed 
for  the  correlation  and  enlargement  of  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  education.  It  cannot  possibly  escape  from 
its  responsibility  by  waiting  for  a  mandate  on  this  subject 
from  a  sluggish  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  that 
very  sluggishness  should  be  its  most  cogent  stimulus  to 
an  early  announcement  of  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
policy  of  educational  reform. 


THE  PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

R.  MILLER  MAGUIRE  is  a  man  of  proved  courage. 
In  the  National  Review  for  December  he  has  assailed 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  English  beliefs,  or  at  all 
events  what  could  be  so  described  until  now.  Hitherto, 
whatever  might  be  the  undiscovered  weak  places  in  our 
military  system,  we  made  no  doubt  that  we  were  right  as 
regards  the  education  of  our  officers.  They  were  made 
for  us  by  the  public  school  and  the  games  of  the  public 
school ;  and  the  result  was  a  product  which  no  other 
Army  could  equal.  In  numbers,  in  guns,  in  the  training 
of  the  private  soldier,  we  might  need  to  learn  from  our 
neighbours,  but  our  officers  at  all  events  were  of  the  right 
sort.  “  It  is  astonishing,”  says  Dr.  Maguire,  “  how  deeply 
rooted  is  the  delusion  that  mere  physique  is  the  first 
qualification  for  a  commission  in  the  Army,  and  that  the 
next  is  money,  the  next  skill  in  games  of  ball,  the  next 
horsemanship,  the  next  good  breeding  and  good  manners, 
and  the  last  general  intelligence  and  culture.”  Parents,  he 
tells  us,  come  to  him  with  a  list  of  their  son’s  military 
qualifications.  “  He  is  keen  on  soldiering,  the  very  man 
for  command  ;  he  can  play  football  and  cricket  very  well ; 
he  is  just  eighteen  years  old,  and  a  capital  chap.”  They 
are  under  no  delusion  as  to  what  the  boy  cannot  do.  “  To 
my  queries,  can  he  ride,  or  fence,  or  spell,  speak 
any  modern  language,  translate  Virgil,  draw,  write 
a  precis,  do  any  trigonometry,  enumerate  the  Plan- 
tagenet  Kings  ?  the  answer  is,  ‘  I  am  afraid  very 
badly  indeed.’  ”  All  these  shortcomings  are  admitted  with 
the  utmost  frankness,  but  no  misgiving  crosses  the  parent’s 
mind  that  his  son’s  fitness  to  become  an  officer  is  in  any 
way  affected  by  them.  He  is  excellent  at  games;  he  is 
in  the  football  team  or  in  the  eleven  ;  he  has  won  his  cap, 
or  his  flannels,  or  whatever  may  be  the  outward  and  visible 
mark  of  athletic  success ;  and  what  more  can  you  require? 
Under  a  perfect  system  this  “  record  ”  would  stand  in 
the  stead  of  any  examination,  but  under  the  present 
reign  of  red-tape  a  certain  parrot-like  proficiency  in 
mere  book-learning  is  exacted  from  young  men,  and  the 
schoolmaster  or  the  crammer  has  to  be  called  in.  But 
his  intervention  does  nothing  to  make  the  boy  a  better 
officer.  The  most  it  can  do  in  this  way  is  to  help  him 
to  get  through  certain  examinations  which  a  foolish 
Government  insists  on  his  passing,  though  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  end  in  view.  If  the 
authorities  had  any  6ense  they  would  recognise  that  it 
is  games  that  make  a  boy  fit  to  command  men  and  to 
have  the  charge  of  men's  lives  committed  to  him. 
Playing,  not  working,  is  the  true  preparation  for  a 
military  career. 

This  is  the  belief  that  Dr.  Maguire  challenges,  and  we 


do  not  think  that  our  readers’  estimate  of  his  boldness 
will  be  any  different  from  our  own.  The  case  he  sets  up 
on  the  other  side  rests  primarily  on  history.  “  I  assert 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction  that  not  one  of  our 
leading  generals  in  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  campaigns 
was  in  the  least  degree  indebted  for  his  physical,  moral, 
or  mental  excellence  to  any  playing  field  or  to  any  public 
school.”  And  then  Dr.  Maguire  rolls  off  twenty  names — 
all  famous  in  our  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Belgium — “  who 
went  into  the  Army  straight  from  private  tuition  or  from 

home . Cricket  or  football  as  regular  duties  or 

daily  delights  would  have  seemed  to  every  youth  of  them, 
and  to  every  man,  utterly  contemptible.  It  is  not  the 
lads  who  play,  but  those  who  ‘  shun  delights  and  live 
laborious  days  ’  that  make  their  own  names  famous  and 
their  country  great  and  prosperous.”  It  is  not,  he  says,  the 
fault  of  the  officers  that  this  mistaken  view  of  military 
education  has  grown  up.  They  as  a  rule  are  quite  conscious 
of  their  own  educational  deficiencies,  and  quite  willing  to 
make  them  good  if  the  opportunity  were  given  them.  In 
what  ways  it  is  denied  them  Dr.  Maguire  proposes 
to  show  in  another  article,  but  in  the  meantime  he 
has  given  us  quite  enough  food  for  reflection  in  what  he 
says  about  the  preliminary  omissions.  The  present  war 
has  come  to  his  aid  in  a  very  unpleasant  way.  An 
English  lad  enters  the  Army  knowing  next  to  nothing  of 
the  things  which  in  other  armies  are  part  of  an  officer’s 
ordinary  equipment.  “  In  the  event  of  *  incidents  ’  and 
casualties,  lamentable  losses  in  regard  to  convoys, 
surprises,  and  such  like,  these  young  men  are  objects 

of  commiseration . How  can  a  lad  of  very 

limited  general  and  no  technical  education  avoid  being 
surprised  in  a  war  against  experienced  guerillas 


unless  he  is  a  born  genius  ? . I  ascribe  the 

wounds  and  consequent  mutilation  or  death  of  at 
least  eighty  of  my  pupils  to . the  perversity  and 


ignorance  of  highly  paid  persons  in  London,  and  not  to 
the  skill  of  our  foes  in  South  Africa.”  It  may,  no 
doubt,  be  objected  that  the  studies  to  which  Dr.  Maguire 
attaches  importance  would  have  been  of  no  more  use  to 
officers  in  the  field  than  the  games  which  he  despises. 
His  answer  is  given  beforehand.  In  the  first  place,  he 
argues,  mental  idleness  is  in  itself  bad  for  an  officer,  and 
if  a  young  man’s  whole  thoughts  are  given  to  games,  that 
is  itself  a  state  of  mental  idleness.  In  the  second  place, 
the  want  of  any  knowledge  of  history  or  science  makes  it 
all  but  impossible  for  a  young  officer  to  profit  by  such 
professional  training  as  he  gets.  “  They  cannot  follow 
Hamley  and  Clery,  or  any  public  lecturer  on  Tactics.  Why  ? 
Because  they  were  never  taught  any  History,  and  these 
topics  assume  a  knowledge  of  general  history.”  What  is 
wanted  is  a  sound  general  education  in  subjects  chosen 
with  reasonable  reference  to  the  professional  education  to 
which  it  is  an  introduction.  By  such  general  training  as 
this  the  young  officer  would  be  enabled  to  turn  the  profes¬ 
sional  training  which  should  follow  to  the  best  account. 
He  would  have  the  preliminary  knowledge,  and  the  dis¬ 
ciplined  faculties  without  which  the  military  instructor 
has  nothing  to  work  on. 

Dr.  Maguire  may  seem  to  be  only  speaking  truisms. 
But  they  are  truisms  which,  if  accepted,  would  work  very 
large  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Army  as  regards 
officers.  If  the  education  of  an  officer  is  to  be  the  ordinary 
education  of  a  public  school,  as  applied  to  a  not  clever 
boy,  the  entrance  examination  will  be  of  that  superficial  and 
perfunctory  kind  which  a  crammer  can  commonly  supply. 
The  candidates  naturally  belong  in  the  main  to  the  classes 
which  can  afford  to  give  their  sons  an  education  of  which 
the  cost  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  with  the  result,  and 
the  tests  which  they  have  to  undergo  must  be  of  a  kind 
which  a  fair  proportion  of  them  can  satisfy.  “  Superior 
abilities  and  power  of  application  ”  are  not  expected  from 
them ;  consequently,  the  possession  of  such  qualities  do 
not  stand  them  in  any  stead.  The  effect  of  this  system 
is  obvious.  In  combination  with  a  low  rate  of  pay  it  tends 
to  make  the  Army,  in  fact  though  not  in  name,  a  close 
profession, — the  natural  resource  of  the  boys  who  have 
been  idle  at  school,  and,  as  Dr.  Maguire  forcibly  puts 
it,  are  “  not  eligible  by  reason  of  ignorance  for  any  city 
office,  and  would  not  be  employed  in  any  leading  shop  in 
any  capacity  above  that  of  porter  or  sweeper.”  The 
reason  why  this  condition  of  things  has  been  allowed  to 
go  on  unchallenged  is  the  prevalence  of  what  may  be 
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called  the  Playing-fields  fallacy.  If  the  English  parent  is 
right  in  putting  skill  in  games  far  above  general  intelli¬ 
gence  and  culture  as  a  qualification  for  a  commission — and 
the  military  authorities  have  hitherto  assumed  that  he  is 
right — the  present  system  of  military  examinations  is  the 
best  that  could  be  devised.  It  avoids  the  scandal  of  an 
open  proclamation  that  commissions  will  only  be  given 
to  good  cricketers  or  good  football-players,  and  it  secures 
the  same  result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  parents  and 
military  authorities  are  alike  wrong,  and  the  notion 
that  “  playing  instead  of  working,  loafing  instead  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  career,”  is  the  true  road  to  military  emin¬ 
ence,  is  a  mere  irrational  prejudice,  a  radical  change  is 
called  for  if  we  are  to  get  the  best  officers.  For  it  will  be 
a  radical  change.  Do  not  let  us  shut  our  eyes  to  this 
fact.  If  we  make  the  military  examination  such  as  will 
give  the  best  places  to  the  cleverest  boys,  the  Army  will 
by  degrees  attract  a  different  class  from  that  which  it 
attracts  now.  Moreover,  these  two  classes  will  not  long 
exist  side  by  side.  The  Army  will  lose  its  attractions  for 
the  present  type  of  officer  when  it  becomes  evident,  first, 
that  men  of  a  quite  different  type  have  an  immeasurably 
better  chance  of  getting  commissions,  and  next,  that  the 
presence  of  these  men  in  the  Army  is  constantly  tending 
to  revolutionise  military  society.  We  do  not  say  that 
this  change  will  be  an  unmixed  gqod  ;  we  only  say  that 
some  approach  to  it  is  inevitable  if  we  are  to  make 
English  officers  as  proficient  as  German  or  French  officers. 
With  us  the  good  of  the  Army  has  not  been  the  sole,  or  even 
the  main,  consideration.  The  convenience  of  the  classes 
which  at  present  supply  the  bulk  of  tbe  commissioned 
officers  is  as  much,  perhaps  more,  thought  of.  That  is  a 
state  of  things  which  was  only  possible  so  long  as  we 
were  content  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  public-school 
boy,  though  fit  for  nothing  else,  is  the  best  possible 
material  for  an  officer. 


SOCIAL  OPTIMISM. 

IT  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  almost  all  the  literature 
of  to-day  is  pessimist  in  tone,  the  mass  of  political 
and  social  speculation  is  decidedly  optimist, — at  least  if  we 
take  the  word  in  its  modern  meaning,  for  it  has  suffered 
within  the  last  half-century  a  curious  and  highly  suggestive 
change.  Fifty  years  ago  an  optimist  was  a  man  who,  looking 
upon  the  things  immediately  around  him,  held  them  to  be 
good,  while  to-day  the  optimist  is  the  man  who  habitually 
expects  good  things  in  the  future.  Something  of  hope  which 
yet  is  not  strictly  hope  has  forced  itself  into  the  word.  In  its 
new  sense  the  majority,  in  this  country  at  all  events,  are 
now  optimists.  The  laudator  temp  oris  acti,  once  the  bugbear 
of  the  thoughtful,  has  almost  disappeared.  The  man  who 
used  to  play  that  part,  let  us  say  the  old  Tory  squire  with  a 
good  income  and  a  long  pedigree,  is  now  a  contented  being 
who,  except  when  discussing  family  pretensions,  looks  back¬ 
ward  very  little,  and  is  only  doubtful  about  the  future 
because  he  is  not  quite  sure  whether  he  will  continue  to  feel 
so  entirely  comfortable.  The  world  as  it  is  exactly  suits  him, 
and  he  believes  in  the  past  as  little  as  in  the  future.  The 
majority  go  a  step  farther,  and  not  leading  quite  such 
podded  lives,  ignore  the  past  altogether,  and  people  the 
future  with  bright  though  rather  nebulous  imaginings. 
Religion,  they  fancy,  will  very  soon  be  stripped  of  dogma, 
and  therefore  lose  all  its  gloom,  and  therefore  be  universal. 
War  will  die  out,  the  nations  discovering  some  tribunal 
without  tipstaffs  which  they  can  trust  to  adjust  all  their 
differences  without  coercion.  Science  will  kill  epidemics,  and 
to  a  great  extent  rid  us  all  of  pain,  even  toothache  dis¬ 
appearing  before  some  wonderful  cocaine.  Education  will 
make  ns  all  bright,  will  “  mollify  manners  and  not  suffer  them 
to  be  fierce,”  will  abolish  drinking,  and  will  make  mankind 
so  unselfish  that  poverty  in  its  more  painful  forms  will 
become  like  religious  persecution,  an  evil,  but  rather  shadowy, 
memory  of  the  past  which  quite  amazes  London  when  it  re¬ 
appears  in  China.  There  are  countless  people  who  really 
and  sincerely  believe  these  things,  just  as  Mr.  Hall  Caine  does, 
who  in  a  recent  lecture  in  the  island  which  he  has  made  his 
intellectual  fief  repeated  them  all  and  many  more,  one  being 
that  all  race  prejudices  will  die  because  they  will  be  “  confes¬ 
sions  of  our  ignorance  of  life.”  We  are  unable,  unfortunately, 
to  place  on  Mr.  Hall  Caine  as  a  novelist  the  value  which  he 


places  on  himself,  and  which  his  multitudinous  readers  place 
on  him,  holding,  doubtless  from  prejudice,  that  his  popularity, 
like  that  of  Marie  Corelli,  is  one  more  proof  of  the  defective 
literary  judgment  of  the  crowd ;  but  we  do-  not  question  bis 
sincerity,  and  in  this  lecture  he  certainly  gave  voice  to  the 
nebulous  belief  of  innumerable  men,  one  which  inspires  most 
journals,  and  in  one  shape  or  another  serves  as  mental  food 
for  whole  divisions  of  the  vast  army  of  philanthropists.  He 
is  fortunate  in  so  pleasant  a  creed,  more  especially  as  he  is 
able  to  fix  his  period  with  greater  accuracy  than  any  inter¬ 
preter  of  Daniel,  and,  so  to  speak,  knows  that  it  will  begin 
with  the  new  century  which  is  now  but  a  few  days  off ;  but  we 
should  like  to  know,  as  a  purely  intellectual  relief,  on  what 
that  creed  is  based. 

To  us  it  seem3  based,  not  upon  hope,  for  hope  is  rarely 
quite  so  confident  or  so  detailed ;  and  not  upon  confidence  in 
God,  for  the  submissive  believer  recognises  the  possibility 
of  discipline;  but  upon  a  rather  rash  induction  from  in¬ 
sufficient  premisses.  Because  tbe  expiring  century  has 
brought  some  benefits  to  the  Western  world — benefits  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  rather  striking  increase  of  envy,  greed, 
and  international  malignity  —  therefore,  the  next  q&e  is 
to  be  replete  with  benefits  to  all  humanity.  Why  ?  It  may 
be  so,  ne>  doubt ;  but  on  what  ground  do  we  assume  fej M  it  will 
be  so  P  Because,  we  shall  be  told,  we  are  progressive,  m&tptjRg 
progressive  must  advance.  Why  sheuld  we  not  recede,  being 
later  in  the  ages  and  perhaps  a  little  tired  ?  There  have  been, 
as  Mr.  Caine  will  acknowledge,  periods  of  stagnation,  and  why 
should  the  next  century  not  be  one  of  them  ?  We  should  say, 
if  we  ventured  in  the  presence  of  a  prophet  to  have  an 
opinion,  that  there  are  many  signs  of  exhaustion  visible  in  the 
West,  that  poetry  is  nearly  silent  and  literature  decaying, 
that  criticism  is  taking  the  place  of  production,  and  that  the 
crop  of  great  men  without  whose  leadership  there  is  no  march 
shows  symptoms  of  dying  out.  Exhaustion  seems  to  us  the 
note  of  the  end  of  the  century,  and  why  should  we  assume 
that  rejuvenation  will  be  rapid  P  It  is  at  present  the  young, 
not  the  old,  who  are  so  decadent.  Or,  granting  that  under 
the  laws  of  the  universe  progress  must  be,  though  with  the 
history  of  Asia  before  us  that  seems  a  rash  assumption,  why 
should  the  progress  be  towards  happiness  for  the  mass? 
Because,  says  Mr.  Caine,  there  are  mighty  forces  at  work. 
Granted  as  a  truth  which  has  always  been  time — in  the  tenth 
century,  for .  example,  when  the  misery  of  the  masses  of 
Europe  reached  a  sort  of  climax — but  why  should  those 
mighty  forces  be  about  to  generate  happiness  ?  Why 
not  miseiy  ?  Some  of  the  omens  are  not  exactly 
favourable.  There  is  the  enormous  increase  of  ’  popu¬ 
lation,  for  example,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in 
finding  enough  of  the  material  of  happiness  to  go  round. 
Multiplication  without  end  has  not  made  China  happy,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  believe  that  the  struggle  which  so  vexes  us  all  will 
be  easier  when  the  United  Kingdom  has  to  feed  fifty  millions. 
There  is  the  increase  of  doubt,  which  at  least  diminishes  the 
serenity  of  all  who  think,  and  all  who  were  accustomed  to 
believe  what  they  were  told. .  There  is  the  vast  development 
of  the  reliance  on  military  force,  and  the  tendency  to  use  that 
force,  as  we  see  in  China,  simply  to  slay  inferiors.  There  is 
the  danger,  clearly  visible  in  Japan,  that  Asia  may  learn 
enough  of  the  manufacturing  methods  of  Europe  to  beat  her 
at  her  own  game,  and  practically  terminate  the  profit  alike  of 
associated  toil  and  of  transmarine  commerce.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  Mr.  Caine  to  think  of  what  Europe  would  be  like 
if  Asia  undersold  all  lier  manufactures,  her  iron,  and  her 
coal  ?  That  revolution  is  perfectly  possible  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  if  it  occurred,  Europe  during  the  long  struggle 
which  must  precede  readjustment  would  be  a  hell  on  earth. 
Science,  we  are  told,  is  to  save  us ;  but  suppose  science  grows 
inhuman,  as  other  creeds  have  by  moments  done,  and  calmly 
proclaims  its  belief  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  part  of 
the  natural  order,  and  that,  therefore,  tbe  destruction  of  the 
less  fit  is  to  be  encouraged.  It  is  at  least  not  certain  that 
the  better  division  of  property  to  which  we  understand 
Mr.  Caine  to  look  forward,  though  he  is  only  clear  as 
regards  property  in  land,  may  not  be  accomplished  by 
violence,  by  a  real  “  rising  ”  in  the  old  sense  of  millions 
who,  hungering  for  more  comfort  and  seeing  it  before 
them,  may  decide  to  take  it  by  a  snatch.  The  common 
assumption  is  that  even  if  the  “ugly  rush”  occurred 
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it  would  be  over  in  a  moment,  the  rush  being  irre¬ 
sistible  ;  but  that  belief  is  only  possible  to  those  who  mis¬ 
read  history.  The  “Haves”  would  buy  all  the  science  there  is 
and  all  the  means  of  destruction,  dynamite  included,  and 
myriads  of  soldiers  besides ;  the  struggle  would  be  desperate ; 
and  it  might  end  in  a  tyranny  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen.  People  would  be  too  good,  thinks  Mr.  Caine,  to  permit 
such  a  result.  Would  they?  The  mass  of  the  well-to-do  are 
not  so  much  better  than  Martin  Luther,  and  will  not  be,  and 
when  in  his  time  that  very  “  ugly  rush”  occurred  upon  ample 
provocation,  he  advised  the  Princes  and  Knights  to  put  it 
down  by  massacre, — which  they  did,  thereby  stopping  the 
progress  of  Germany  towards  freedom  for  at  least  a  century. 

We  do  not  say  that  any  of  these  mighty  miseries  will  occur ; 
most  probably  they  will  not,  the  great  changes  going  on 
quietly  and  almost  imperceptibly ;  but  they  may,  a  cataclysm 
being  at  least  as  possible  as  an  apotheosis.  The  pious  will 
say  they  trust  in  God,  and  they  are  right ;  but  we  do  not  know 
the  purpose  of  the  Almighty,  and  do  know  that  it  is  consistent 
with  long  cycles  of  suffering  for  white  mankind.  It  was  after 
Christianity  had  prevailed  that  the  countries  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  only  civilised  countries,  endured  for  centuries  the 
recurrent  horrors  of  the  barbarian  invasion.  It  was  not  a  bar¬ 
barian  State  which  was  nearly  wiped  out  by  the  Thirty  Tears’ 
War.  Providence  has  allowed  to  the  Turks  a  purely  destruc¬ 
tive  career  of  five  hundred  years,  not  compensated,  as  the  inva¬ 
sions  of  Rome  were,  by  any  reinvigoration  of  the  conquered 
populations.  There  are  times  when  man  has  only  to  submit; 
and  none  of  us  know  the  law  by  which  those  times  are  fixed. 
It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  danger  in  regarding  progress 
towards  general  happiness  as  a  kind  of  fate,  danger  to  our 
caution,  danger  to  our  energy,  danger,  above  all,  to  our  per¬ 
ception  of  the  necessity  for  reverent  appeal  to  higher  powers 
than  our  own.  Cheerfulness  is  a  good  thing — and  some  trace 
of  optimism,  in  its  new  sense,  is  essential  to  enterprise — but 
man  when  unduly  exultant  to  our  mind  resembles  too 
closely  man  when  he  is  drunk.  There  is  too  much  in  the 
temper  of  the  day  of  what  St.  John  probably  meant  when  he 
condemned  the  “  pride  of  life,”  and  it  is  kept  up  and  fed  by 
this  constant  reiteration  of  the  dogma  that  we  are  all  always 
advancing  towards  a  happier  condition. 


WOMEN  AND  CULTURE. 
CONTROYERST,  both  amusing  and  interesting,  has 
arisen  in  the  Daily  News,  initiated  by  Mrs.  Louise 
Jordan  Miln,  author  of  that  clever  book,  “  When  we  were  Stroll¬ 
ing  Players  in  the  East.”  Mrs.  Miln  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humour,  and  a  ready  pen;  and  though  she  pleads  the  cause  of  the 
old-fashioned,  stay-at-home,  domesticated  wife  and  mother  as 
against  the  “new  woman,”  she  is  in  most  respects  as  “smart” 
and  “  up-to-date”  as  any  of  the  “  advanced  ”  ladies  who  fore¬ 
gather  at  the  Pioneer  and  Sesame  Clubs.  Mrs.  Miln,  although 
she  cannot  help  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  an  author, 
and  a  successful  one,  yet  asserts  that,  in  her  view,  author¬ 
ship,  invention,  business,  or  any  other  of  the  masculine  call¬ 
ings  into  which  women  are  flocking,  is  not  the  proper  field  of 
women  at  all.  She  pours  scorn  on  Newnham  and  Somerville 
as  traps  for  snaring  women  and  depriving  them  of  the  truest 
essentials  of  womanhood.  The  lady  who  declaims  or  lectur-es 
in  public,  who  operates  in  “  futures,”  who  sets  broken  limbs 
in  hospitals,  has,  according  to  Mrs.  Miln,  missed  her  being’s 
end  and  aim,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  simple-minded 
girl  who  effects  an  early  and  judicious  marriage,  who  deftly 
dusts  the  bric-a-brac,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  wardrobe  and 
linen,  loves  her  husband,  looks  after  his  shirts  and  refrains 
from  meddling  with  his  papers,  brings  up  a  healthy  family, 
entertains  her  friends  at  tea,  and  goes  to  church  twice  every 
Sunday.  There  is  the  true  woman. 

We  have  always  felt  certain  that  there  would  be  a  reaction 
against  the  “new  woman,”  just  as  there  was  a  reaction 
against  the  Eestliete  after  that  singular  freak  was  caricatured 
in  Patience.  It  was  plain  that  the  “  new  woman  ”  meant  a  too 
violent  departure  from  what  must,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  the  normal  type  of  womanhood,  to  last.  To  be  quite  plain, 
Nature  has  once  and  for  all  settled  that  if  the  race  is  to 
continue,  the  average  woman  must  be  devoted  to  the  bearing 
and  nurture  of  children,  and  she  has  impressed  the  fact  upon 
us  unmistakably  by  prolonging  the  period  of  helplessness 


in  man  as  compared  with  liis  animal  inferiors.  It  is 
indeed  largely  in  this  prolonged  human  infancy  that  the 
affection  of  the  mother  for  her  helpless  little  child  has  grown, 
and  so  a  physical  fact  has  become  the  chief  corner-stone  of 
domestic  life.  Now,  unless  society  were  deliberately  to  adopt 
the  Platonic  stirpiculture  of  the  “  Republic  ”  (which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  will  not  do),  this  great  domestic  fact  must 
stand,  for  ever  recalling  the  “  new  woman  ”  from  a  career  for 
which  Nature  did  not  intend  her  to  the  calm  but  abiding 
joys  as  well  as  the  poignant  but  sanctifying  sorrows  of  the 
home.  The  revolt  against  the  “  new  woman  ”  theory  of  life, 
with  what  Carlyle  would  have  called  its  “  wild  ass  ”  theory  of 
liberty,  was  therefore,  we  say,  inevitable,  and  it  is  well  that 
the  ewig-weibliche  element  should  have  made  its  human 
protest. 

But  now  it  is  equally  inevitable  that  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  should  not  go  too  far.  Why  the  path  of  human 
progress  should  be  zigzag  we  do  not  know,  but  so  it  is; 
the  human  mind,  said  Luther,  is  like  a  drunken  man 
on  a  horse,  swaying  from  side  to  side.  Now  it  is  Byron’s 
despised  “  bread-and-butter  Miss  ” ;  now  the  free-tongued, 
Bohemian,  emancipated  woman  with  a  latchkey.  Let 
us  hope  that  in  the  reaction  from  this  latter  unattractive 
ideal  we  shall  not  be  tempted  back  to  obscurantism. 
What  are  the  essential  facts  and  needs  ?  On  one  side, 
as  we  have  said,  is  the  great  essential  law  given  by 
Nature  and  which  cannot  Ire  repealed.  Nature  says  that  man 
shall  be  made  a  moral  and  spiritual  being  mainly  through  the 
discipline  of  the  home,  and  of  that  home  woman  is  the 
guardian.  On  the  other  side,  we  see  that  the  facts  of  modern 
civilisation  are  compelling  women  to  take  up  many  callings 
which  are  either  quite  new  or  which  were  formerly  closed  to 
them.  Can  these  two  facts  be  reconciled,  or  is  there  an 
inherent  antagonism  between  Nature’s  designs  and  the  actual 
course  of  human  and  social  growth  ?  If  there  is  such 
antagonism  we  must  conclude  that  Nature  would  have  her 
way,  and  that  we  must  arrange  human  affairs  to  suit  her  just 
as  we  build  houses  and  bridges  with  the  fact  of  gravitation  in 
view.  But  we  are  bound  to  hold  that  social  growth  is  merely 
a  further  development  of  purely  natural  processes, — at  any 
rate,  if  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  any  of  its  forms. 
How,  then,  can  any  inherent  antagonism  exist?  The  func¬ 
tions  and  structure  of  the  great  machinery  of  civilisation  are 
as  truly  in  the  main  a  part  of  the  cosmic  order  as  the  prehen¬ 
sile  tail  of  a  monkey  or  the  flint  of  prehistoric  man.  The 
departure  of  women,  therefore,  from  the  old  feminine  hortus 
inclusus  is  as  truly  an  inevitable  result  of  human  civilisation 
as  the  career  of  guardian  of  the  home  is  a  decree  of  Nature. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  peculiar  troubles  all  of  us  feel 
in  this  transition  and  revolutionary  time  arise  mainly  from 
maladjustment.  We  have  not  yet  fitted  in  the  new  results  of 
our  civilisation  with  the  everlasting  facts  of  Nature.  VvTe  pull 
this  way  and  that,  like  Christian  in  the  dark  valley,  ditch  on 
one  side  and  quagmire  on  the  other,  the  true  path  not  easy  to 
find.  This  is  certainly  so  in  regard  to  woman  and  the 
home.  The  growth  of  a  kind  of  pagan  laxity  as  regards 
sexual  ties  which  manifests  itself  in  our  great  cities  adds 
to  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  but  with  that  we  are 
not  now  concerned.  The  question  is,  can  the  home  with 
all  that  it  means  be  preserved,  while  yet  the  wife 
and  mother  should  be  relatively  independent,  educated, 
an  intelligent  companion,  and  not  a  mere  “  un  -  idea’d 
schoolgirl,”  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  or  a  mere 
domestic  drudge  ?  If  Nature  demands  an  immense  sacrifice 
from  women  as  the  price  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  race  (as 
she  seems  to  demand  from  labour  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world),  the  price  must  of  course  be  paid.  Better  that  women 
should  know  how  to  keep  a  house  clean,  mend  the  clothes 
well,  and  cook  an  appetising  dinner  for  the  tired  husband, 
than  that  she  should  “  chatter  about  Shelley  ”  or  dabble  in 
the  Darwin- Weismann  controversy.  Moreover,  the  researches 
of  science  confirm  the  facts  of  history  in  asserting  that  woman 
has  not,  taken  generally,  the  continuous  intellectual  power  of 
man ;  and  if  she  were  to  take  up  man’s  role,  the  intellectual 
interests  of  mankind  would  seriously  suffer.  Above  all, 
nothing  should  be  done  to  diminish  the  immense  fund  of 
affection  stored  up  in  women’s  hearts.  Nothing  in  the  so- 
called  “  new  woman  ”  movement  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
tone  of  hardness,  at  times  reaching  to  cynicism,  with  which  it 
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has  been  so  closely  associated.  We  might  possibly  spare 
science  and  philosophy,  we  might  certainly  spare  many 
inventions,  but  we  could  not  spare  from  the  world  a  mother’s 
love. 

But  a  woman  is  not  likely  to  love  husband,  brother,  or  child 
the  more  because  she  is  ignorant  and  helpless.  Rather  we 
may  say  that  if  the  tendency  to  the  higher  education  of  men 
advances,  it  would  render  mental  intercourse  between  them 
and  ignorant  women  more  and  more  impossible.  We  are  by 
no  means  enamoured  of  factories  of  learning  for  the  turning 
out  of  Bluestockings  and  lady  novelists,  of  whom  we  have 
enough  and  to  spare ;  and  so  far  we  sympathise  with  Mrs. 
Miln.  But  we  do  ask  for  as  good  an  education  for  our  girls 
as  for  our  boys,  an  education  which  shall  rather  develop  the 
intelligence  than  cram  the  memory, — as  so  much  of  the  present 
instruction,  founded  on  the  demands  made  by  competitive 
examinations,  does.  Let  the  idea  of  companionship  between 
man  and  woman  prevail  more,  and  a  high  education  for  both 
will  suggest  itself  as  a  means  towards  that  end.  Household 
work,  which,  properly  done,  involves  no  little  intelligence  and 
ingenuity,  contriving,  forethought,  skill  in  manipulation,  and 
other  qualities,  will  be  done  none  the  worse  because  the 
woman  is  educated.  There  is  another  matter,  too,  in  regard 
to  which  education  is  essential,  even  on  Mrs.  Miln’s  basis 
of  domestic  life  as  woman’s  true  sphere.  We  mean  the  help 
which  women  ought  to  give  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  more  helpful,  both  to  mother 
and  child,  than  a  common  interest  in  things  of  the  mind.  The 
child  should  not  look  on  the  mother  as  a  kind  of  household 
slave  who  looks  after  the  dinner  and  who  packs  them  off  to 
school ;  nor  should  the  mother  think  of  the  children  as  so 
many  little  faces  and  hands  to  be  washed  or  so  many  little 
mouths  to  be  fed.  Many  children  are  never  at  home  in  school; 
why  should  they  not  find  in  some  degree  a  school  at  home  ? 
The  teaching  and  suggestion  of  an  educated  and  sympathetic 
mother  might  often  supplement  the  more  formal  school  train¬ 
ing,  and  might — how  often — aid  the  mental  growth  of  a  timid 
or  backward  child.  The  antagonism  between  women’s  freedom 
and  education  and  the  great  primary  fact  given  by  Nature  is 
not  absolute.  Indeed,  we  suggest  that  a  new  and  brighter 
meaning  might  be  given  to  home  by  a  judicious  education  and 
a  wise  liberty  to  her  by  whose  loving  activity  and  guidance 
home  is  made. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  A  NEW  ANIMAL. 

HE  feeling  that  there  may  still  exist,  at  the  ‘World’s 
end  ”  or  in  some  unknown  central  desert  or  swamp,  a 
few  survivors  of  the  prehistoric  birds  or  beasts  is  a  very 
natural  one.  There  are  still  spaces  on  the  rims  of  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds,  and  in  the  centre  of  two  continents,  which 
man  has  not  yet  made  his  own ;  and  as  Prejevalski  thought 
that  he  had  discovered,  and  perhaps  did  discover,  the  un¬ 
descended  great  original  of  the  camel  and  the  horse  among 
the  deserts  and  salt  lakes  of  Dsungaria,  and  Whitehead 
brought  the  great  forest  eagle  from  the  woods  of  the 
Eastern  Philippines,  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture,  if  only  as  a 
naturalist’s  dream,  that  some  new  animals  of  our  own  day 
still  remain  to  be  found,  and  that  oiu'  curiosity  may  possibly  be 
gratified  by  seeing  in  life  some  one  of  the  creatures  of  a  more 
primitive  age.  These  ideas  have  gained  a  degree  of  reality  from 
what  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  discovery,  made  in  just  the 
kind  of  place  which  conjecture  would  point  to  as  a  possible 
region  for  some  undiscovered  beast  to  haunt  or  “  last  survivor” 
to  linger  in.  Readers  of  the  “Yoyage  of  the  ‘  Beagle’”  will 
remember — as  how  could  they  forget? — the  impressive  chapters 
in  which  Darwin  recounts  what  he  saw  and  felt  as  he  went  south 
and  ever  southward  down  the  uninhabited  coast  of  Patagonia. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  region,  one  in  which  the  elements  of 
Nature  were  so  simple  and  severe  that  the  reader  seems,  as  he 
sees  it  through  Darwin’s  eyes,  to  behold  the  original  changes 
of  the  modern  world  in  making,  when  it  lay  like  iron  to  be  cut 
by  a  cold  chisel,  and  before  sun  and  rain  took  the  rough  edges 
off.  There  on  the  shingle  plains  the  living  forms  of  life  were  so 
few  that  they  might  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the 
hand, — guanacos,  wild  ostriches,  a  mole,  a  few  insects,  a  few 
sea-birds  on  the  shore ;  no  trees,  little  grass,  and  only  stunted 
bushes  by  the  lifeless  streams.  But  through  this,  from  the 
snowy  Cordillera  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  Pacific  side, 
came  rivers,  cutting  deep  through  the  shingle  plains,  and 


having  buried  in  their  waters  or  embedded  in  their  banks  the 
bones  of  a  dead  multitude  of  vanished  animals.  Doubtless 
some  of  these  beasts  once  lived  on  the  plains  and  perished  in 
the  rivers.  But  it  was  at  least  a  fair  guess  that  the  bones 
had  also  been  carried  down  from  the  upper  waters  in  the  roots 
of  the  far  Southern  Andes,  where  the  giant  beasts  may  have 
lived  in  as  great  numbers  as  they  did  in  the  mountains  of  Peru. 
If  this  were  so,  and  the  bones,  like  alluvial  gold,  were  brought 
down  from  a  region  once  inhabited  by  large  animals,  it  was 
not  impossible  that  there  still  remained  more  recent  traces 
of  their  habitation  in  the  mountains  themselves,  Mr.  Hudson 
conjectures  that  the  guanacos,  which  come  from  the  interior 
and  the  mountains  to  the  stunted  bush  by  the  Santa  Cruz 
River  to  die,  and  have  whitened  with  their  bones  miles  of 
the  scrub  by  its  banks,  “may  have  survived  many  lost 
mammalian  types”  of  Patagonia.  If  this  were  so,  it  was 
possible  that  some  of  these  vanished  mammals  might  still 
survive  in  the  mountain  forests,  or  that  their  remains  might 
be  so  recent  as  to  show  what  manner  of  beasts  they  were. 

How  near  we  were,  or  are,  to  discovering  such  an  animal 
alive  is  doubtful.  But  what  happened  was  strangely  like 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  such  a  chain  of 
reasoning  as  set  out  above.  The  recent  remains  of  a  lost 
animal  were  found,  not  deep  in  some  cavern  in  the  rocks, 
but  in  a  shallow  cave,  with  a  wide,  low-browed  entrance 
looking  out  into  thick  scrubby  forest.  The  place  was  some¬ 
thing  like  one  of  the  dry  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  but 
lower  and  flatter ;  and  the  ground  outside  might  have  been 
a  piece  of  the  New  Forest.  In  the  cave  were  the 
remains  of  the  beast  and  the  remains  of  men.  The 
power  of  inference  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes  would  find 
ample  scope  in  fixing  the  relations  of  the  men  and  the 
beast,  or  whether  there  were  any  at  all.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  excellent  brains  employed  on  the  case  have  pre¬ 
sented  it  in  a  very  convincing  and  attractive  manner,  and  one 
which  doubles  the  interest  of  the  discovery  itself.  Briefly, 
they  think  it  possible  that  the  men  who  used  the  cave  perhaps 
killed,  and  certainly  skinned,  the  animal.  The  remains  are  also 
so  fresh  that  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  it  is 
permissible  to  suppose  that  the  death  of  the  animal  occurred 
at  a  recent  time.  On  the  floor  of  the  cave  lay  the  hairy  skin 
of  a  large  beast,  perhaps  the  size  of  a  Polar  bear,  but  which 
was  found  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  giant  ground-sloths. 
Hitherto  only  the  bones  of  these  beasts,  named  mylodons, 
and  fully  described  by  Darwin  in  the  “Yoyage  of  the 
‘Beagle,’”  have  been  found,  and  the  remains  of  a  kind  of 
bone  armour  which  covered  them.  This  skin  was  a 
wonderful  “find”  in  itself,  for  it  showed  that  this  bone 
armour  was  embedded  in  a  thick  hide,  as  if,  for  instance, 
a  rhinoceros-skin  was  full  of  knuckle-bones,  all  touching 
one  another,  and  embedded  in  the  skin,  as  if  in  a  jelly 
which  had  set.  But  on  the  surface  of  this  skin  grows,  and 
can  be  seen  at  South  Kensington  to-day,  a  thick,  deep  mat  of 
rough,  coarse,  yellow  hair.  Still  more  exciting  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  skin  in  reference  to  its  previous  owner.  There 
was  no  sloth  inside.  The  animal  had  been  skinned,  and  the 
skin  drawn  off  and  partly  turned  inside  out ;  and  though  a  fox 
will  turn  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  or  a  hedgehog  inside  out  as 
neatly  as  a  trapper  does  a  sable’s,  it  could  hardly  be  supposed 
that  any  carnivorous  beast  existed  large  enough  to  do  the 
same  to  a  gigantic  ground-sloth.  The  inference  is  that  it  was 
skinned  by  the  men  in  the  cave.  Another  curious  piece  of 
evidence  showed  that  the  beast  had  itself  lived  in  the  cave  as 
well  as  the  men.  Its  dried  excreta  lay  round,  as  if  the  cavern 
had  been  a  kind  of  cowhouse  where  mylodons  were  kept.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  cavern  was  so  dry 
that  the  remains  have  been  preserved  in  this  curious  state  of 
freshness  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Travellers  crossing  the 
dry  side  of  the  Andes  see  bodies  of  mules  and  other  animals 
that  have  been  preserved  as  if  in  a  hermetically  sealed  vessel. 
But  that  is  in  parts  where  no  vegetation  exists.  The  mass  of 
trees  and  bush  opposite  this  Patagonian  cavern,  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  which  is  exhibited  with  the  contents  of  the  case, 
shows  that  rain  falls  there,  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  not 
unusually  dry.  The  discovery  was  not  anticipated  by  Darwin. 
But  his  sagacity  and  quickness  gave  indications  that  it  might 
be  possible.  He  found  a  mylodon  skull  in  the  banks  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro.  “  The  bones  of  the  head  are  so 
fresh,”  he  writes,  “  that  they  contain,  according  to  the  analysis 
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by  Mr.  T.  Reeks,  seven  per  cent,  of  animal  matter,  and  when 
placed  in  a  spirit  lamp  they  bum  with  a  small  flame.” 

The  practical  result  of  this  discovery  is  that  the  Daily  Express 
newspaper  has  equipped  an  expedition  to  Patagonia  to  explore 
both  the  plains  and  the  Southern  Cordillera  in  the  hope  of 
finding  either  the  animal  itself  or  some  more  recent  remains. 
The  leader  has  satisfied  himself  that  it  is  not  on  the  plains  south 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  River.  Now  he  proposes  to  explore  the 
mountains  and  the  forests  of  the  Cordillera.  Presumably  these 
forests  are  on  the  Pacific  or  wet  slope  of  the  range.  The 
wet  forests  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  furthest  south  seemed  to 
Mr.  Darwin  to  contain  almost  no  life  of  any  kind;  but  where 
the  first  mylodon  was  found  there  will  probably  be  found 
remains  of  more  preserved  in  the  same  way.  Though  the 
great  auk  perished  so  recently,  its  remains  are  now  found  in 
great  quantities  even  in  the  kitchen-middens  on  the  Irish  coast, 
where  the  very  last  of  the  birds  was  taken  alive.  Two  other 
strange  quests  for  unknown  animals  are  either  taking  place 
or  being  organised  at  this  moment.  One  body  of  enthusiasts 
seeks  the  “  missing  link  ”  ;  and  the  other  hopes  to  discover  the 
original  vertebrate  animal,  or  something  like  it.  Both  sets  of 
inquirers  have  quite  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  the 
creature  ought  to  be  like,  and  where  it  will  be  found  if  it  is 
found  at  alb  The  “  missing  link  ”  seekers  have  arrived, 
by  a  process  of  induction,  at  a  firm  conviction  in  regard 
to.  the  probable  complexion  and  general  features  of 
what  we  suppose  must  be  called  the  “  animal.”  It  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  a  bluish  skin — that  seems  quite  settled — with 
a  skull  running,  almost  horizontally  back  from  its  eyebrows, 
short-fingered  .monkey  hands,  and  the  hair  on  its  head  short 
and; upright.  The  quest  for  the  original  vertebrate  is  really  a 
search  for  Sir  Richard  Owen’s  “  archetype.”  But  it  will  be 
lather  different  from  that  ideal  vertebrate.  If  it  comes  up 
to  what  is  expected  of  it,  it  will,  when  it  is  found,  have 
a  segmented  body  with  a  nerve  channel  running  up  the  centre 
of  the  segments,  and  four  cells  at  the  top,  of  which  one  will 
contain  the  rudimentary  senses  of  hunger  and  desire  to  eat, 
another  the  rudiments  of  seeing  and  hearing,  while  two  side 
organs  are  the  origin  of  those  of  thinking,  which  are  bent  down 
and  developed  into  the  two  lobes  of  the  vertebrate  brain. 
There  seems  more  chance  of  finding  this  than  of  discovering 
the  “  missing  link.”  But  it  is  curious  to  note  that  both  sets 
of  believers  have  decided  on  the  same  places  as  being  the 
most  likely  spots  on  earth  to  discover  a  new  creature.  The 
expeditions  place  their  hopes  in  Java,  and  if  not  in  Java,  then 
in  the  central  parts  of  Borneo. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

RENAMING  LONDON. 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  S.  Beale,  in  the  Spectator  of 
December  1st,  suggests  that  the  new  streets  at  Millbank 
should  be  named  after  distinguished  British  painters.  The 
Housing  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  decided 
as  long  ago  as  1897  so  to  name  the  blocks  of  dwellings  which 
are  being  built  there,  and  these  buildings  now  appear  on  the 
Council’s  plans  by  the  following  names : — Hogarth,  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Romney,  Morland,  Lawrence,  Wilkie,  Turner, 
Mulready,  Landseer,  Maclise,  Ruskin,  Rossetti,  Millais,  and 
Leighton.  The  buildings  in  Bloomsbury  are  named  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  Coram.  The  naming  of  streets  is  less  easy 
owing  to  the  long-standing  rule  of  the  Council,  which  has  the 
support  of  the  Post  Office,  that  no  names  of  existing  streets 
shall  be  repeated.  The  Boundary  Street  Area  of  Bethnal 
Green  was  originally  an  old  Huguenot  settlement,  and  when  the 
land  was  laid  out  afresh,  after  clearing  away  the  slums,  we 
proposed  to  call  the  new  streets  by  the  names©:  the  Huguenot 
families  who  had  originally  settled  there.  We  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  almost  all  these  names  were  already  appro¬ 
priated  to  existing  streets  in  London,  and  we  had  to  be 
content  with  names,  like  Palissy,  Rochelle,  and  Navan-e,  con¬ 
nected  with  Huguenots  but  not  with  the  neighbourhood. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Wallace  Bruce. 

HELL  RATHER  THAN  ANNIHILATION  ? 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir —The  story  of  the  dying  cottager  in  the  Spectator  of 
December  1st  may  be  illustrated  by  one  told  of  the  dying 


tenant  of  Bowerhope  (pronounced  Boorhope),  a  pleasantly 
situated  farm  on  the  shores  of  St.  Mary’s  Loch.  The  minister 
spoke  to  him  of  the  happiness  which  awaits  the  true  Christian. 
He  replied :  “  Aye,  talk  o’  the  joys  o’  heeven  as  ye  like,  but 
gie  me  Boorhope!  I  would  tak  a  lease  o’  Boorhope  to  a’ 
eternity.”  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  “  if  I  could  get  it  at 
a  moderate  rent.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Scot. 


ETERNITY :  A  PSYCHICAL  EXPERIENCE, 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  interesting  article  on  “  The  Limitations  of  Fancy  ” 
in  your  issue  of  November  24th  recalls  a  recent  mental  ex¬ 
perience  to  my  mind.  In  a  state  bordering  on  sleep  I 
appeared  to  be  drawn  into  a  yawning  vastness  that  was  not 
only  of  space  but  of  time  as  well,  and  I  can  well  remember 
the  sense  of  awe  that  the  merging  of  past  and  future  into  an 
eternal  Now  appeared  to  induce.  As  a  student  of  Sweden¬ 
borg,  I  have  often  felt  inclined  to  smile  at  the  inability  of 
popular  writers  to  get  above  the  idea  of  space ;  but  the  above 
occasion  is  the  only  one  on  which  I  have  in  the  faintest 
degree  realised  a  supra-temporal  condition,  which  is,  in  fact, 
immensely  harder  to  conceive  than  the  former,  and  probably 
impossible  to  a  waiting  state,  as  “  not  falling  into  the  ideas  of 
natural  thought.”- — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Hampstead.  Hugh  Nicholas  Burgh. 


ROYAL  ETIQUETTE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  story  noticed  by  Mr.  Lionel  Tollemache  of  “  I  hope 
that  your  mother  is  well  ”  has  been  fathered  on  a  still  more 
eminent  divine,  with  the  addition  that  on  being  answered  by 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  that,  considering  her  age,  she  was 
wonderfully  well,  the  Archbishop  continued :  “  Well,  tell  her 
from  me  that,  if  she  wants  to  keep  well,  she  should  occupy 
herself,  and  undertake  some  interesting  work !  ”  With 
regard  to  the  arrangement  that  Charles  I.’s  attendants  should 
serve  him  on  their  knees,  and  the  King  being  guarded 
against  assassination,  was  this  not  perhaps  suggested  rather 
as  a  precaution  for  the  King's  safety  than  as  “a  be¬ 
fooling  semblance  of  Royalty  ”  p  In  some  countries  it  is  still 
the  custom,  when  a  great  personage  passes,  for  the  people 
to  fall  on  their  knees,  and  to  raise  their  clasped  hands, 
in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  as  it  is  called.  Was 
this  not  possibly  originally  insisted  on  as  a  precaution  ?  The 
efficacy  of  “hands  up”  is  generally  understood.  There 
is  additional  security  when  a  man  is  on  his  knees.  If  he 
attempts  to  “go  for”  you,  his  action  is  pretty  marked,  and  the 
armed  guards  have  the  start  of  him.  Whilst  on  the  subject 
of  Royal  etiquette,  the  story  of  the  King's  flight  after  the 
Hundred  Days  will  be  remembered,  and  the  dismay  of  the 
courtiers  at  finding  at  the  inn  only  a  round  table,  which  they 
had  to  hack  square  with  their  swords  before  Ins  Majesty  could 
take  his  seat  at  dinner  at  the  head  of  the  table !  The  idea 
still  lingers.  I  once  shared  a  house  abroad  with  a  German, 
and  as  we  were  only  three  in  the  party,  I  suggested  we  should 
take  our  meals  at  a  small  round  table,  instead  of  at  the  long 
oblong  table  of  his  dining-room.  This  we  did  for  one  evening ; 
but  the  next  day  he  insisted  on  the  huge  table,  which  would 
dine  a  dozen,  being  reproduced,  as  without  it,  he  said,  he  could 
not  take  his  proper  place,  or  be  recognised  as  the  head  of  the 
house  ! — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  H.  R.-C. 


CANON  HUGH  PEARSON  AND  PRINCE  LEOPOLD. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — As  Mr.  Tollemache  invites  verification  of  his  story 
(, Spectator ,  December  1st)  about  Canon  Hugh  Pearson  and 
Prince  Leopold,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  the  variant, 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  At  a  certain  function  presided 
over  by  a  very  short-sighted  Bishop  a  young  man  arrived  very 
late,  and  explained  that  he  had  been  detained  in  attendance 
on  his  mother.  “  Quite  right,”  said  the  Bishop,  “  no  need  of 
apology.  A  man’s  first  duty  is  to  his  parents.  I  hope  the 

dear  old  lady  is  very  well . Remember  me  very  kindly 

to  her.”  When  the  young  man  had  passed  on,  the  Bishop 
asked  his  attendant  chaplain,  “  Who  was  that? ”  “  The  Duke 
of  Connaught,  my  Lord.”  The  story,  if  not  true,  is  at  least 
ben  trovato. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  G.  J.  P. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANTS’  VIEW  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

See, — You  may  be  interested  to  read  the  accompanying 
curious  passage,  translated  from  a  Finnish  weekly  newspaper. 
It  is  contributed  by  a  correspondent  of  the  paper  who  writes 
from  the  Russian  province  of  Tula. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  L.  P. 

“  The  war  in  China  is  a  source  of  very  great  interest  to  the 
peasant  folk.  China,  according  to  the  country  tales,  lies  around 
that  place  where  the  sun  comes  from,  and  where,  beyond  the 
Seven  Seas,  the  earth  ends.  The  Chinese,  they  say,  are  wonder¬ 
fully  mighty  men,  their  average  height  being  four  cubits  [a 
little  under  eight  feet].  They  are  clad  in  silk  and  gold  and  they 
are  yellow  in  the  face.  This  the  peasants  put  down  to  the  fact 
of  their  living  in  the  place  where  the  sun  gets  up.  They  say  one 
has  never  been  able  to  estimate  the  population  of  China.  Never¬ 
theless  their  strength  lies  not  so  much  in  their  great  numbers  as 
in  their  vast  wealth — in  minted  money  and  in  raw  gold.  In 
fact,  in  China  there  is  as  much  gold  as  in  other  countries 
there  are  stones  and  hills.  Therefore,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
the  Chinese  Czar  to  raise  such  an  army  as  may  with  ease  bury 
all  its  enemies  beneath  its  caps.  That  China  should  declare  war 
upon  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  has  long  been  expected,  and 
that  this  has  not  hitherto  happened  is  because  the  Chinese  Czar 
once  took  an  oath,  to  the  terms  of  which  he  has  righteously 
adhered.  For,  long  ago,  he  drove  his  sword  into  his  castle  wall, 
and  spoke  these  words :  *  I  shall  not  commence  any  war  until 
this  my  sword  be  overgrown  with  moss.’  The  war  has  now  begun, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Russian  peasants  look  upon  the  fact  as 
terribly  significant,  for  they  say  they  have  heard  from  their  fore¬ 
fathers  that  when  war  shall  begin  with  China  so  will  the  world’s 
end  be  near.  The  ‘well-read’  people  in  the  remote  villages 
identify  the  Chinese  with  Gog  and  Magog :  they  say  that  the 
campaign  will  last  for  twelve  years,  and  that  the  Chinese  Czar 
will  conquer  the  whole  world,  and  that  thereafter  a  river  of  fire 
from  his  kingdom  shall  overflow  the  earth  and  a  fearful  doom 
attend  its  inhabitants.” 


THE  YICEROY  OF  SHENSI. 

TTo  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — You  will  be  pleased  to  correct,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  a  misstatemen ..  in  the  Spectator  of  September  8th. 
In  your  “  News  of  the  Week  ”  columns  it  is  stated  that  “  the 
Yiceroy  of  Shensi  has,  it  seems,  murdered  the  missionaries  in 
his  province.”  This  is  only  too  true  of  the  Yiceroy  of  Shansi, 
but  the  Yiceroy  of  Shensi,  on  the  contrary,  has  by  all  accounts 
behaved  splendidly  to  foreigners  and  native  Christians  alike 
during  these  troubles.  Amongst  his  acts  of  kindness  I  can 
myself  vouch  for  one.  My  brother  and  a  party  of  eight  ladies 
were  travelling  through  Shensi  in  August  last,  when  they  were 
waylaid  by  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  robbed  of  all  the  silver 
they  possessed.  On  his  arrival  at  Hankow,  my  brother  found 
a  cheque  for  the  full  amount  awaiting  him.  The  Yiceroy  of 
Shensi  had  heard  through  his  own  people  of  the  attack  and 
had  at  once  forwarded  the  money. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

F.  E.  Bland. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  Fu-chau,  China,  October  29th. 


THE  EYESIGHT  OF  SAY  AGES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — It  has  been  asserted  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  Boers’ 
eyesight  is  two  miles  longer  than  the  British.  School  Board 
authorities  have  hinted  that  a  large  percentage  of  London 
children  grow  up  short-sighted  because  their  vision  is  bounded 
by  the  end  of  the  street.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  misconception  as  to  the  cause  of  the  alleged 
inferiority  of  sight.  It  is  not  mere  range  or  acuteness  of 
sight  which  is  wanting  so  much  as  education  in  the  art  of 
seeing  as  apart  from  staring.  If  an  entomologist  and  a  person 
•with  no  knowledge  of  insects  (their  power  of  sight  being  equal) 
look  at  an  old  oak  paling  at  the  range  of  a  few  feet,  the  chances 
are  that  where  the  latter  sees  nothing  but  lichen-covered  wood, 
the  former  will  see  .flattened  against  it  certain  moths.  If  the 
moths  are  pointed  out  to  the  unpractised  person  he  will  im¬ 
mediately  see  them  as  distinctly  as  the  other  does,  which 
proves  that  the  physical  power  of  sight  is  there,  but  not  the 
mental  education  which  puts  that  power  into  intelligent 
motion.  Again,  a  very  distant  flagstaff  will  often  be  perfectly 
invisible  even  to  a  long-sighted  person  until  it  is  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  then  perfectly  visible.  Successful  scouting  and 
woodcraft  consist,  to  a  great  degree,  in  the  scientific  and 
logical  use  of  sight,  which  may  after  all  have  nothing  very 
abnormal  about  it,  and  we  all  know  that  we  may  pass  a 
conspicuous  object  every  day  for  weeks,  seeing  it,  but  so 


completely  failing  to  apprehend  it  as  to  be  unaware  of  ita 
presence.  A  wonderful  improvement  can  be  made  in 
children’s  sight  by  a  little  training  on  sensible  lines,  and 
there  is  abundant  exercise  for  the  longest  sight  in  the 
shortest  street.  If  inducements  to  educate  his  sight  were 
held  out  to  the  British  soldier  and  the  British  child,  this 
matter  would  take  a  turn  for  the  better.  The  most  favourite 
maxim  of  the  late  Joseph  Wolf,  the  animal  painter,  was  “  We 
see  distinctly  only  what  we  know  thoroughly.”  It  has  been 
said  that  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  the  eye,  even  of  a  Senior 
Wrangler,  may  be  quite  “  illiterate,”  and  in  proportion  as 
sight  is  illiterate  in  any  branch  of  study  to  which  it  may  be 
applied,  so  will  it  fail,  and  no  army  or  Board-school  in  which 
the  use  of  mere  physical  sight  is  encouraged  will  turn  out 
vision  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  The  writer  of  the  article 
on  “  The  Eyesight  of  Savages  ”  suggests  the  trial  of  the  sight 
of  a  dozen  Zulus  against  the  sight  of  a  dozen  sailors.  If  each 
squad  were  tested  with  entirely  unfamiliar  objects  there  would 
probably  be  but  little  difference  between  the  failures  of  both 
sides. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  H.  Palmer. 


WHAT  IS  “A  COLLOP  ”  P 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  review  of  Miss  Katharine  Tynan’s  novel,  “  Three 
Fair  Maids;  or,  The  Burkes  of  Derrymore,”  appearing  in 
the  Spectator  of  December  1st,  p.  779,  your  reviewer  concludes 
with  a  query,  implying  a  mistake  on  Miss  Tynan’s  part,  and 
professes  to  correct  her  somewhat  dogmatically.  “  By  the 
way  ”  (he  says),  “  what  does  Miss  Katharine  Tynan  mean  by 
‘  sorra  the  collop  he’ll  get  here  ’  ?  ‘  Collops  ’  are  not  ‘  chops  ’  but 
‘  mince.’  The  word  has  no  singular.”  In  Dr.  Ogilvie’s  Dictionary, 
however,  the  word  collop  (n)  is  given,  and  is  defined  to  be 
“1.  A  small  slice  of  meat;  a  piece  of  flesh;  a  thick  piece  or 
fleshy  lump. — 2.  In  burlesque,  a  child.”  In  the  former  sense, 
I  have  no  doubt  Miss  Tynan  uses  the  word  quite  correctly 
(apart  from  her  special  knowledge  of  its  use  in  a  particular 
dialect).  In  the  latter  sense,  a  passage  in  Shakespeare  illus¬ 
trates  its  use,  where  Leontes  ( Winter’s  Tale,  Act  I.,  Scene  II.) 
addresses  his  boy  thus : — “  Sweet  villain !  Most  dear’st !  my 
collop !  &c.”  “  Collops,”  I  suspect,  is  a  pure  Scotticism  for 
“  mince.” — I  am,  Sir,.&c.,  H.  L. 

[Yes ;  the  writer  was  thinking  of  the  “  pure  Scotticism.” 
“  Scotch  collops  ”  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  minced  meat,  and 
he  was  misled  by  his  grateful  recollection. — Ed.  Spectator .] 


PROFESSOR  RALEIGH’S  “  MILTON.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  the  notice  of  Professor  Raleigh’s  “  Milton  ”  in  the 
Spectator  of  November  10th  your  reviewer  comments  on  his 
use  of  “  sentences  like  ‘  Cycles  ferried  his  [Milton’s]  cradle,’ 
a  remark  which,  we  must  confess,  conveys  to  us  no  meaning 
whatever.”  The  “sentence”  is  a  quotation  from  Walt 
Whitman,  and  is  tolerably  plain  in  its  context : — 

“  Immense  have  been  the  preparations  for  me. 

Faithful  and  friendly  the  arms  that  helped  me. 

Cycles  ferried  my  cradle,  rowing  and  rowing  like  cheerful 
boatmen, 

For  room  to  me  stars  kept  aside  in  their  own  rings. 

They  sent  influences  to  look  after  what  was  to  hold  me.” 

“  Leaves  of  Grass  ”  (“  Song  of  Myself  ”). 

— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Lawrence  Phillips. 

Sibstone  Rectory,  Atherstone. 


THE  WORD  “DESIGHT.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  ask  in  the  interest  of  the  English  lan 
guage  why  the  word  “  desight  ”  is  gibbeted  by  [sic]  in  the 
notice  of  “  Modern  Broods  ”  ( Spectator ,  December  1st).  It 
was  marked  in  the  proof,  but  I  thought  the  objection  was 
only  that  of  a  scrupulous  “  reader,”  and  I  left  it,  having 
always  used  it,  and  heard  it  applied  to  a  blemish  or  disfigure¬ 
ment,  and  I  find  it  in  the  1864  revision  of  Webster’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  so  that  I  can  hardly  suppose  it  to  be  objectionable 
or  inelegant.  I  should  much  like  to  know  whether  another 
term  can  be  suggested  bearing  the  same  meaning,  as  express¬ 
ing  a  slight  defect,  marring  the  general  appearance. — I  am. 
Sir,  &c.,  C.  M.  Yonge. 

Elderfield,  Otterbourne,  Winchester. 

[“  Desight  ”  is  an  unusual,  if  not  actually  obsolete,  word. 
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But  the  use  of  [sic]  was  certainly  unwarrantable,  and  we 
gladly  offer  Miss  Yonge  our  apologies. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


We  regret  that  owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  we  have 
been  obliged  to  hold  over  several  important  letters  this  week. 
—Ed.  Spectator.] 


POETRY. 

SOLUS  CUM  SOLA.. 

You  cannot  tell  how  good  she  is, 

How  gracious,  and  how  fair, 

By  merely  looking  on  her  face 
And  all  the  beauty  there. 

You  know  not  how  her  lips  would  speak 
To  others,  or  to  you ; 

You  only  know  that  all  she  says 
Is  certain  to  be  true. 

And  if  she  grant  you  through  her  eyes 
A  peep  into  her  soul, 

’Tis  but  a  slight  and  partial  glimpse ; 

You  never  see  the  whole. 

No !  You  must  win  her  constant  heart. 

And  keep  it  in  your  own, 

Ere  you  can  learn  that  what  she  is 
She  is  for  one  alone. 

And  that,  my  friend,  you  will  not  do : 

A  Providence  divine 
Has  found  and  fashion’d  her  for  me, 

And  she  is  wholly  mine. 

Aethue  Munby. 


SOLATIA  YICTI. 

The  nation  has  given,  I’m  told, 

The  Tories  a  slap  on  the  face ; 

Yet  we  are  left  out  in  the  cold, 

And  they  have  the  pelf  and  the  place. 

As  a  Christian  I’m  only  so-so, 

But  yet  I’m  sufficiently  meek, 

Did  the  nation  give  me  such  a  blow. 

To  turn  it  the  opposite  cheek. 

A.  J.  C. 


B  OOK  S. 

THE  AMEER'S  MEMOIRS* 

The  first  volume  of  this  book  takes  us  back  four  centuries- 
We  seem  to  be  re-reading  the  famous  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor 
Babar.  “When  I  was  nine  years  old,”  begins  the  Ameer, 

“  my  father  sent  for  me  to  go  to  Balkh  from  Kabul . 

I  found  him  besieging  Shibarghan.”  When  Babar  was  eleven 
years  old,  he  writes,  “  I  became  King  of  Farghana.”  Both 
spent  their  youth  in  perpetual  fighting  in  the  same  country 
about  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  Both  suffered  terrible  reverses, 
endured  privations,  exile,  toils,  and  adventures  almost 
incredible ;  both  at  last  attained  the  kingdom  of  Kabul,  and 
both  loved  it  better  than  any  other  place  on  earth.  The  very 
names  of  towns  and  the  titles  of  chiefs  and  princes  are  the 
same ;  in  both  stories  there  are  hand-to-hand  combats,  long 
fugitive  rides  over  the  wild  deserts  and  among  treacherous 
tribes,  intrigues  and  jealousies  among  trusted  friends  and 
kinsmen;  in  both  we  find  even  the  same  passion  for  the 
water-melons  of  the  Transoxine  meadows  which  Babar  used 
to  dwell  on  with  regretful  appetite  when  he  was  mastering 
Hindustan.  The  two  men  are  alike  in  their  restless  energy, 
their  unconquerable  resolution,  their  delight  in  danger  and 
resourcefulness  in  extremity,  in  their  contempt  of  fatigue,  in 
their  conviction  of  final  success.  They  are  alike  too  in  their 
superstitions,  and  both  relied  on  the  presage  of  astrologers ; 
but  whilst  Babar  was  highly  cultivated,  a  poet  and  a 
philosopher,  he  had  sundry  amiable  (and  unamiable)  weak- 

o  The  Life  of  Abdur  Rahman,  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  Edited  by  Mir  Alunshi 
Sultan  Mahomed  Khan.  2  vole.  London :  J.  Murray.  L32a..| 


nesses ;  the  Ameer,  though  extraordinarily  unlettered,  never 
seems  to  have  known  what  weakness  means. 

The  story  of  his  adventures  and  how  he  won  his  throne 
reads  like  romance.  Indeed,  no  Prisoner  of  Zenda  or  Gentle¬ 
man  of  France  went  through  half  such  tremendous  crises  in 
his  fate.  Yet  the  narrative,  written  by  the  Ameer  himself 
in  perfectly  simple  language,  reads  like  truth.  There  is  no 
explanation  of  how  he  came  to  recall  the  minute  details  of 
his  early  career,  whether  he  kept  a  journal,  or  whether  he 
trusted  to  that  marvellous  register,  an  Oriental  memory ;  but 
however  the  feat  was  accomplished,  the  result  has  all  the 
appearance  of  veracity.  There  is  doubtless  exaggeration,  the 
numbers  engaged  in  battles  are  probably  guesswork,  and 
events  may  be  transposed  by  a  trick  of  memory ;  but  that  the 
facts  in  general  are  facts  we  can  hardly  dispute.  The  very 
vaingloriousness  of  the  hero’s  account  of  his  exploits  is  a 
witness  to  sincerity.  His  self-confidence,  not  to  say  “  brag,” 
and  absolute  conviction  that  whatever  he  did  must  be  right, 
are  too  natural  and  candid  to  cover  rhodomontade.  The 
Ameer  is  his  own  hero,  and  describes  himself,  as  we  believe, 
to  the  life.  He  does  not  shrink  from  recording  his  own  deeds 
of  blood  and  fraud.  A  priest  accused  him  of  being  an  infidel; 
the  Ameer  had  the  “impure-minded  dog”  dragged  out  of 
sanctuary,  and  then  “  I  killed  him  with  my  own  hands.”  An 
example  had  to  be  made  of  the  robber-chiefs  of  Afghanistan ; 
“  one  of  them  now  hangs  in  a  cage,  where  I  put  him,  on  the 
peak  of  the  Lataband  Mountain,”  in  singular  contrast  to  the 
votive  rags  of  superstitious  pilgrims  at  this  sacred  spot.  There 
is  a  savage  simplicity  in  all  this  that  reminds  us  of  the  wars  of 
the  Kings  and  Judges  of  Israel.  The  Ameer’s  dealings  with 
the  merchants  of  Badakhshan  is  typical  of  his  drastic  methods. 
He  caught  them  red-handed  in  highway  robbery,  fifty  in 
number,  and  “  ordered  them  all  to  be  blown  from  the  guns,  as 
they  had  committed  many  crimes  on  my  unoffending  people- 
This  punishment  was  carried  out  on  market  day,  so  that  their 
flesh  should  be  eaten  by  the  dogs  of  ^ '  e  camp,  and  their  bones 
remain  lying  about  till  the  festival  was  over.”  The  capture 
of  the  merchants  brought  a  remonstrance  and  a  threat  from 
the  Mir  of  the  province,  though  he  had  not  yet  learnt  their 
fate,  but  the  messenger  fared  ill  in  the  subsequent  pro¬ 
ceedings  : — 

“  I  read  this  letter  aloud,”  says  the  Ameer,  “  in  the  public 
audience,  and  asked  the  man  if  the  Mir  was  in  good  health  and 
quite  sensible  when  he  wrote  it.  He  replied  in  these  words  :  ‘  My 
King,  Mir  Sahib,  has  commanded  me  to  bring  back  your  prisoners 
to  him,  without  loss  of  time,  or  he  will  immediately  take  steps 
against  you/  To  this  I  answered  :  ‘  Do  not  lose  your  temper, 
consider  a  moment/  But  he  refused  to  be  warned,  and  said 
again  rudely:  ‘Hand  over  your  prisoners.  How  dare  you  im¬ 
prison  our  people?’  Without  further  conversation  I  ordered  my 
servants  to  pull  out  his  beard  and  moustache,  and  to  dye  his  eye¬ 
brows  like  a  woman.  I  then  took  him  to  the  place  where  the 
remains  of  the  merchants  lay,  and  put  his  beard  and  moustache 
in  a  gold  cloth,  advising  him  to  take  it  to  his  Mir,  both  as  a 
caution,  and  as  a  reply  to  his  letter.  With  this  man  I  sent  a 
strong  force,  consisting  of  2  battalions,  2,000  cavalry  sowars, 
1,000  Usbeg  sowars,  2,000  infantry,  and  12  guns,  to  Talikan. 
When  they  arrived  there,  the  commanders  sent  this  man  with 
his  reply  to  Mir  Jahandar  Shah,  who  abused  him,  and  demanded 
to  know  ■why  he  had  returned  without  the  prisoners  whom  he  had 
sent  him  to  fetch.  The  man  uncovered  his  face,  and  threw  the 
gold  cloth  at  the  Mir’s  feet,  saying :  ‘  This  is  what  I  have 
suffered  by  carrying  your  idiotic  messages,  and  this  is  what  you 
will  suffer  if  you  are  not  careful/  ” 

In  the  result  the  Mir  sent  a  present  and  an  apology,  alleging 
that  “he  was  always  intoxicated  and  did  not  know  what 
he  was  doing.  I  smiled,  and  told  the  chiefs  that  I  considered 
his  apology  most  reasonable.”  Thus  the  Ameer  forgave 
the  Mir  whose  people  he  had  blown  from  the  guns.  When 
this  truculent  episode  took  place,  the  Ameer  was  still  in  his 
teens,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, — for  he  is  not  certain 
about  the  year  of  his  birth.  Before  this,  when  a  Yieeroy  and 
provincial  Governor  at  the  age  of  about  fifteen,  he  had 
resigned  his  post  because  his  father  would  not  give  him  a  free 
hand  “  to  govern  according  to  my  ideas.”  In  the  same  lofty 
spirit,  when  a  refugee  at  Bokhara,  he  refused  to  make 
obeisance.  He  had  brought  various  presents  for  the  King, 
including  a  couple  of  Arab  horses  and  a  load  of  gold  tangas, 
and  this  is  what  happened : — 

“  On  our  arrival  at  the  palace,  the  Wazir  received  me,  leading 
us  to  the  King’s  rooms.  The  custom  of  the  Kings  of  Bokhara  is 
this.  Tie  King  sits  in  a  big  house  with  two  or  three  favourite 
page-boys.  All  his  officials  sit  round  the  house  on  small  raised 
terraces  under  the  wall.  At  the  door  of  the  house  are  two  door- 
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keepers,  who  peep  in  occasionally  to  see  if  the  King  makes  any 
sign  with  his  eyes.  If  he  gives  them  a  wink,  they  run  to  see 
what  he  requires,  retreating  backwards  to  repeat  the  message  to 
the  Hudachi  or  head  of  the  Court.  When  I  arrived  near  those 
door-keepers,  they  ran  to  the  King,  then  back  to  the  Hudachi, 
saying  their  King  had  been  pleased  to  accept  my  presents.  I 
was  then  told  to  take  the  bridles  of  my  two  horses  in  my  two 
hands,  also  to  balance  the  tangas  on  my  back,  and  make  a  bow 
to  the  King.  I  replied  that  the  tangas  were  one  man’s  load; 
the  two  horses  required  two  grooms ;  and  that  I  would  not  put 
my  head  to  the  ground  for  any  one  in  existence.  I  added  :  ‘  I  am 
created  by  God,  and  shall  kneel  to  no  one  but  Him.’  The  door¬ 
keeper,  who  had  never  heard  such  a  reply  from  any  one  before, 
was  much  amazed,  so  I  offered  to  take  my  reply  to  the  King 
myself,  or  to  go  to  some  other  country.  At  last  the  Wazir  said 
something  to  the  Hudachi,  who  went  to  the  King,  returning  to 
tell  me  that  his  Majesty  accepted  my  salaams.  I  entered  the 
house,  saying  in  the  ordinary  way  5  Salam  alaikum  ’  (‘  Peace  be 
on  you  ’),  and  I  shook  hands  with  the  King,  who  told  me  to  sit 
by  his  side.” 

The  Ameer’s  cool  insolence  generally  succeeded,  it  would 
seem,  ard  one  cannot  but  admire  his  determination  to  make 
himself  respected,  even  when  his  fortune  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  his  courage  against  all  odds,  when  everything  seemed 
against  him.  At  the  turning-point  of  his  career,  when  he  was 
making  his  way  back  on  the  bare  chance  of  a  possible  welcome 
at  Kabul,  after  eleven  years  of  exile  in  Russian  Samarkand, 
his  ready  courage  saved  him.  The  scene  was  once  more  in 
Badakhshan ;  the  Ameer  was  sitting  in  a  loose  robe,  almost 
unarmed,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  in  the  fort  of  Faizabad, 
when  he  was  told  that  Mir  Baba  was  in  the  courtyard  with 
five  thousand  soldiers.  What  happened  must  be  told  by  the 
hero  himself : — 

“I  told  my  servauts  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fight 
against  so  many,  so  I  would  go  out  and  mingle  with  the  crowd  in 
order  not  to  be  noticed,  and  if  I  got  hold  of  the  Mir’s  neck  before 
being  recognised,  we  were  safe,  but  if  I  was  killed  I  would  leave 
them  und  r  God’s  protection,  and  they  could  fight  or  not  as  they 
chose.  I  then  went  out  of  the  gate,  hiding  my  revolver  under 
the  sleeve  of  my  overcoat.  By  great  good  luck  I  passed  through 
all  the  n  en  unnoticed,  and  came  near  the  Mir,  and  seizing  his 
neck  from  behind,  I  placed  my  revolver  against  his  temple.  I 
said:  ‘Hold  now,  this  is  the  same  Afghan  you  were  cursing. 
Throw  down  your  sword,  or  I  will  shoot.’  Mir  Baba  cried  out, 
and  implored  me  to  remove  my  revolver,  saying  he  would  then 
throw  his  sword  down,  but  I  only  twisted  his  neck  tighter,  until 
at  last  he  threw  his  sword  on  the  ground.  I  then  said  :  ‘  Order 
your  men  out  of  the  fort.’  This  he  also  did,  aod  I  told  my  men 
in  Pushto  to  take  possession  of  the  outer  gate  also.  I  said  to 
the  Mir :  ‘  I  invited  you  as  a  friend  under  my  roof,  why  have  you 
behaved  so  treacherously  ?  ’  And  then  turning  to  the  people  of 
Badakhshan,  I  said  :  ‘  Are  you  going  to  fight  for  me,  or  for  this 
coward,  who  cannot  move  his  hands  ?  ’  And  the  people,  seeing 
their  Mir  at  the  point  of  death,  said,  ‘For  you.’  Upon  which  I 
ordered  them  to  return  to  their  homes.  When  they  had  obeyed 
my  instructions,  I  took  the  Mir  with  ten  sowars  to  his  nouse,  and 
ordered  his  wife  and  family  to  give  me  a  dinner  there.  The  next 
morning  I  returned  to  the  fort,  and  took  a  long  rest,  thanking 
God  for  my  safety.” 

Personal  bravery  of  this  kind,  however  admirable  in  its  way, 
is  less  to  be  admired  than  the  stoical  endurance  displayed  by 
the  Ameer  not  only  through  the  rigours  of  winter  marches 
and  campaigns,  sitting  all  night  in  the  snow,  or  dragging 
himself  on  through  the  drifts  by  bis  horse’s  tail,  but  also 
under  the  still  more  trying  experiences  of  the  desertion  and 
treachery  of  his  followers  and  friends.  His  pluck  was  in¬ 
vincible.  The  only  time  he  gave  way  to  despair  was  when  he 
was  arrested  by  the  Russians,  and  for  a  moment  lost  hope  in 
liis  cause.  But  the  arrest  was  quickly  followed  by  release, 
and  release  by  escape  from  Russian  territory,  and  escape  by 
an  invitation  from  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  and  the  Ameer’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  his  throne.  It  is  a  wonderful  story  from  beginning  to 
end,  full  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  extraordinary  vicissitudes. 
One  day  he  had  half  a  million  of  money  in  his  Treasury,  ten 
thousand  robes,  and  cooking  pots  for  two  thousand  people 
who  used  to  eat  with  him  daily;  a  few  days  later  all  the 
property  he  possessed  was — 

“One  copper  cup,  one  jug,  and  one  hubble-bubble,  also  one 
small  rug  either  to  wear  or  stand  upon,  also  the  suit  which  I  was 
wearing  in  battle,  a  sword,  rifle-belt,  revolver,  and  riding-horse.” 
“  Three  days  before  I  bad  a  thousand  camels  to  carry  my  cooking 
utensils,  and  now  one  dog  ran  off  with  my  cooking  pans  together 
with  the  food!  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  so  humiliating  an 
incident,  and  eating  the  bread  without  the  meat,  I  went  to 
sleep.”  “  My  heart  was  so  strong  that  if  I  had  to  face  the  army 
of  the  whole  world,  they  would  appear  as  insects  under  my  feet. 
I  say  this  in  the  name  of  God.  This  is  not  bravery,  but  simply  a 
feeling  which  He  has  given  me.  I  distinctly  want  to  tell  all  true 
believers  what  happened  to  me.  This  is  the  experience  of  my 
life,  that  if  they  have  true  hearts  in  the  service  of  God,  He  will 
ensure  their  success.  The  result  of  my  belief  is,  that  I  atn  a 
King  to-day.” 


Not  only  a  King,  but  a  great  man,  made  of  tbe  stuff  that 
must  dominate  any  sphere  of  life.  The  use  the  Ameer  has 
made  of  his  kingship  shows  that  the  fine  qualities  of  his  days 
of  trial  were  not  exhausted  by  suffering  nor  enervated  by 
success.  He  set  himself  to  face  tbe  problems  of  bis  peculiarly 
difficult  position  with  serious  and  high-minded  devotion.  The 
second  volume  of  this  book  is  mainly  a  record  of  his  reforms 
and  his  policy.  How  thoroughly  in  earnest  he  has  been,  and 
is,  may  be  judged  from  the  description  of  bis  austere  life,  tbe 
days  of  which  are  spent  in  incessant  business,  and  the  nights 
— lying  on  the  same  divan  that  serves  for  office-stool  by  day 
— in  snatches  of  uneasy  sleep,  broken  by  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  his  kingdom.  A  man  whose  brain  is  so  rest¬ 
less  that  he  needs  to  be  read  to  sleep,  and  then  composed 
afresh  by  the  drone  of  tbe  reader ;  whose  hours  are  so  filled 
that  sometimes  he  can  visit  his  harim  only  twice  a  year,  or 
see  his  wives  and  younger  children  but  once  a  month  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  the  intervals  of  business  ;  who  detests 
indolence  as  much  as  any  form  of  self-indulgence ;  who  drinks 
no  wine,  and  often  forgets  to  eat  his  meals, — this  is  not  our 
idea  of  an  Eastern  Prince,  but  it  is  the  picture  of  the  Ameer 
as  he  appears  to  himself.  The  remarkable  interest  and 
appreciation  he  has  shown  for  European  science,  added  to  liis 
own  mechanical  skill — for  he  is  a  practical  gunsmith — have 
led  to  many  improvements,  under  European  experts,  in  which 
the  Ameer  takes  an  intense  pride.  Numerous  instances  show 
that  he  is  not  content  with  sending  for  a  skilled  man  to 
reform  his  manufactories  and  arsenals,  but  himself  examines 
and  supervises,  and  even  invents.  His  secretary,  tbe  Mir 
Munshi,  who  wrote  the  second  volume  from  his  master’s 
dictation,  calls  him  a  genius,  and  the  word  is  not  misapplied. 
Considering  the  materials  upon  which  he  has  woi’ked,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  his  reforms  were  carried  out,  the 
Ameer  undoubtedly  possesses  a  genius  of  organisation  and 
adaptation  of  no  mean  order.  Tbe  record  of  his  work  since 
his  accession  in  1880  is  one  of  which  any  ruler  in  any  kingdom 
might  well  feel  proud. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  tc 
foreign  politics,  and  although  tbe  Ameer  now  and  then  affects 
an  air  of  reserve,  the  general  expression  of  his  policy  is 
astonishingly  frank.  He  began  by  disliking  the  English,  and 
had  a  quarrel  with  bis  uncle  tbe  Ameer  Azim  because  be 
wanted  to  temporise  with  the  Viceroy  of  India.  But  the 
eleven  years  in  Russia  seem  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
Abdurrahman.  He  declares  boldly  that  Russia’s  promises 
are  so  much  waste-paper,  that  her  advances  are  treacherous, 
that  her  slow  approaches  are  infinitely  more  dangerous  than 
the  impulsive  dashes  of  England.  Russia,  he  says,  wishes  to 
see  Afghanistan  weak  and  divided,  in  order  to  step  over  her 
to  India,  unquestionably  tbe  goal  of  Russian  ambition  accord¬ 
ing  to  tbe  Ameer’s  knowledge.  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
wishes  Afghanistan  to  be  strong,  in  order  to  hinder  tbe 
advance  of  Russia.  Hence  England  is  tbe  Afghan’s  natural 
ally,  and,  in  the  Ameer’s  opinion,  no  invasion  of  India  would 
be  possible  if  Afghanistan  joined  in  opposing  it.  Therefore 
his  policy  and  his  interest  draw  him  closer  to  England,  and 
his  chief  desire  is  to  be  permitted  to  establish  an  Envoy  at 
tbe  Court  of  St.  James’s.  He  distrusts  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  dreads  the  “  forward  policy,”  and  whilst  admiring  Lord 
Duffer  in  and  Lord  Ripon,  has  nothing  good  to  say  of  some 
other  Viceroys.  He  wishes  to  go  behind  the  Viceroy 
and  approach  the  Government  in  London.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  a  Russian  edition  of  this  book,  for  official 
circulation  only,  and  the  friendship  expressed  for  Eng¬ 
land  (despite  Penjdeb  and  other  incidents  here  deprecated) 
may  be  explained  away  at  St.  Petersburg.  But  we  do  not 
believe  it.  Tbe  Ameer  writes  like  an  honest  man — a  rare  thing, 
we  admit,  for  an  Afghan — and  his  choice  between  tbe  devil 
and  tbe  deep  sea  which  encompass  him  is  obviously  the  best 
he  can  make  in  his  country’s  interests.  Seldom  has  a  power¬ 
ful  rider — and  a  King  who  can  muster  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  at  Herat  in  a  fortnight  is  certainly  powerful — set  forth  his 
political  views  so  squarely,  and  his  frankness  seems  to  merit 
confidence.  At  all  events,  his  remarkable  book  will  command 
the  attention  of  statesmen  as  well  as  tbe  interest  of  all  who 
can  appreciate  its  unique  mixture  of  stirring  adventure  and 
wise  administration,  of  blood  and  thunder,  and  sweetness  and 
light. 
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SHOOTING  AT  MODERATE  COST  * 

Shooting  is  always  an  expensive  amusement,  wLicli  does  not 
prevent  it  from  being  steadily  more  popular.  But  most 
writers  on  the  subject,  when  they  leave  generalities  and  come 
to  details,  seem  to  suppose  that  the  only  people  worth 
instructing  are  millionaires.  Their  examples  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  cover-shooting,  or  of  pheasant-rearing,  show  sport  on 
a  scale  of  expenditure  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who, 
though  ready  to  spend  what  they  think  they  can  afford,  have 
to  consider  ways  and  means.  To  such  men  reading  an  account 
of  the  big  pheasant  shoots  at  Holkham,  or  grouse-driving  on 
Wemmergill  Moors,  is  like  looking  on  at  a  great  day’s  sport, — 
pleasant  and  exciting  to  the  imagination,  but  not  a  matter  of 
practical  politics.  To  such  readers  Mr.  C.  E.  Walker’s 
sensible  book  on  Shooting  on  a  Small  Income  is  both  sugges¬ 
tive  and  useful.  By  the  title  he  does  not  mean  that  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  hints  as  to  where  to  get  shooting  for  nothing, 
but  to  show  how  sums  of  from  £50  or  £60  to  £200  can  be 
spent  to  best  advantage  by  a  man  who  means  to  make  his 
sport  the  main  amusement  of  his  leisure. 

People  who  shoot  may  be  divided  into  those  who  do 
not  own  a  shooting  or  rent  one,  and  those  who,  being 
either  owners  or  shooting  tenants,  wish  to  make  the 
head  of  game  as  large  and  varied  as  possible.  Except 
the  actual  improvement  of  a  landed  estate,  there  are  few 
more  fascinating  country  pursuits  than  this,  or  more  full 
of  successes,  anxieties,  pleasures,  and  pains.  The  owner  of  a 
naturally  good  shooting  estate  on  the  first-class  soils  is  always 
trying  to  “  go  one  better  ”  than  in  previous  seasons :  planting 
new  covers  or  belts,  getting  in  fresh  stock,  and  devising  im¬ 
provements  suggested  by  each  year's  sport.  The  owner  of 
bad  ground  finds  out  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  makes 
his  bad  partridge  land  carry  a  good  head  of  pheasants  in  the 
covers.  The  lessee  of  shooting  has  even  more  chances  for 
distinction,  for  he  can  choose  nicely,  balancing  the  “  pros  ’’ 
and  “  cons,”  his  soil,  locality,  and  surroundings.  The  greater 
number  of  sporting  tenants  come  from  the  towns:  the  City 
and  the  professions  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  if 
sport  is  to  be  their  amusement,  it  shall  be  shooting.  For  such 
the  first  consideration  is  to  secure  ground  as  accessible  as 
possible.  Purists  in  the  subject  and  style  of  shooting  rents, 
with  a  nice  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  hold  that  no  man 
who  lives  in  the  West  of  London  should  shoot  anywhere 
but  on  the  Great  Western  line  or  the  Great  Central, 
while  the  sportsman  who  lives  in  Hampstead  should 
shoot  on  the  Great  Northern,  and  men  whose  business 
is  in  the  City  should  campaign  on  the  Great  Eastern 
or  the  Tilbury  and  Southend  in  Essex.  To  the  country 
resident  locality  is  even  more  important.  He  must,  if  he  is 
to  get  all-round  enjoyment  from  it,  have  his  shoot  within  at 
least  an  easy  drive  of  his  carriage-yard.  Mr.  Walker  is 
thoroughly  sound  on  this  point.  But  he  omits  the  very 
important  question  of  soil.  Partridges  are  the  great  stand¬ 
by  of  mixed  English  shooting,  and  far  the  least  expensive 
to  maintain  a  head  of  when  once  the  rent  is  paid,  because 
they  are  a  natural  crop  on  suitable  soil.  They  are  as  native 
to  it  as  its  flowers  or  grasses.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not 
much  of  the  light  land  which  suits  them,  and  on  which  from 
year  to  year  a  good  head  of  birds  is  certain.  The  best  is  the 
light-red  soil,  which  crumbles  like  ground  coffee,  and  the 
second  best  the  brashy  chalk.  Clay  is  the  very  worst,  and  all 
heavy  land  not  much  better.  The  Surrey  sands  grow  no  com ; 
consequently,  the  partridge  does  not  flourish  there.  Chalk 
downs  will  carry  a  large  head  if  there  are  suitable  nesting 
places,  and  are  among  the  best  of  “  improvable  ”  shoots 
if  there  are  none  of  the  sainfoins  and  artificial  grasses 
in  which  the  nests  are  cut  out  wholesale.  But  supposing 
shooting  can  be  obtained  on  light  land,  or  on  the  mixed 
soils  of  Kent  or  Hertfordshire  or  Buckinghamshire,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  as  good  as  the  owners 
of  great  shoots  in  Hampshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  once  by 
no  means  highly  considered  as  sporting  counties,  have  shown 
us  that  it  can  be.  Then  comes  in  the  question  of  what  kind 
of  ground  will  give  the  best  return  at  the  least  expense.  If 
good  natural  partridge  ground  can  be  got,  take  it ;  and  follow 
Mr.  Walker's  advice  a3  to  looking  after  it.  It  does  not  need 
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the  amount  of  preserving  per  acre  that  pheasant  ground  does, 
— rather  less  than  half,  in  fact,  for  the  main  business  is  to 
protect  the  eggs  and  nests,  to  trap  vermin,  and  to  shoot  it 
judiciously.  All  the  rest  the  birds  will  do.  But  there  is  a 
great  attraction  in  having  woods  to  shoot  in  in  winter,  and 
such  splendid  game  as  pheasants  to  shoot  at.  The  artificial 
rearing  of  pheasants  for  sport  is  logically  quite  indefensible. 
Tet  done  on  a  moderate  scale  it  will  stock  suitable  ground 
with  wild  birds  for  many  seasons,  the  wild  eggs  of  which 
can  be  reared  better  by  the  keeper  than  by  their  parents. 
The  writer’s  remarks  on  the  choice  of  an  economical  pheasant 
shoot  are  worth  quoting  verbatim : — “  The  ideal  pheasant  shoot 
for  a  man  of  moderate  means  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  where 
there  are  a  number  of  long  narrow  covers  distributed  over 
the  ground,  particularly  where  the  ground  slopes,  and  one 
compact  cover  of  about  ten  acres,  with  a  stream  run¬ 
ning  through  it  near  the  middle  of  the  shoot.  The 
nearer  to  this  you  can  get  when  you  choose  your  shoot  the 
better.  Where  the  covers  are  long  and  narrow  only  a  few 
beaters  and  stops  are  needed,  and  so  the  expense  of  beating  is 
comparatively  little.  The  one  larger  cover  is  a  good  thing, 
because  the  birds  will  in  all  probability  make  it  their  home.” 
The  nuisance  and  expense  of  getting  together,  feedingi 
managing,  and  paying  fifteen  or  twenty  beaters  and  a  dozen 
boys  for  driving  big  woods  are  very  considerable.  They  make 
partial  small  “  by-days  ”  almost  impossible.  The  writer  might 
have  added  that  narrow  and  moderate-sized  coverts  hold  far 
more  pheasants  than  the  same  acreage  in  one  big  wood.  The 
birds  naturally  feed  on  the  outsides ;  and  a  dozen  covers  of 
ten  acres  each  have  far  more  “  outside  ”  than  a  hundred-and- 
twenty-acre  wood.  The  author  draws  attention  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  to  be  expected  in  all  but  the  best  shoots.  One  will  be 
good  for  partridges  and  bad  for  pheasants.  On  another  it 
will  be  best  to  concentrate  efforts  on  the  pheasants.  To  get 
up  a  good  stock  of  either  there  must  be  eggs  and  plenty  of 
them.  The  chapters  on  “  How  to  Obtain  a  Good  Supply  of 
Eggs,”  and  on  the  natural  and  artificial  rearing  of  the  birds, 
are  those  to  which  the  practical  reader  will  first  turn.  The 
author  is  probably  right  that  on  a  moderate-sized  shooting  it 
will  be  better  not  to  rear  partridges,  but  to  keep  down  the 
vermin  and  protect  the  birds.  But  where  foxes  are  numerous 
such  havoc  is  made  among  the  sitting  partridges  that  it 
is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  take  and  rear  nests  in  hedgerows. 
The  only  points  on  which  we  differ  from  the  author’s  views  on 
pheasants  are  his  plan  for  making  an  aviary,  and  bis  estimate 
of  the  damage  done  by  winged  vermin,  of  which  only  jack¬ 
daws,  magpies,  and  carrion  crows  do  much  mischief.  The 
pheasantry  which  he  recommends  is  made  of  wire  netting,  and 
has  boards  round  the  sides  to  prevent  the  birds  from  being 
scared.  This  is  expensive,  and  practically  irremovable.  The 
wire  netting  always  tears  and  kinks,  and  the  boards  will  be 
damaged.  Far  better,  handier,  and  cheaper  is  Mr.  Teget- 
meier’s  recipe,  in  which  wicker  hurdles  set  up  on  end  take  the 
place  of  the  boards,  and  ordinary  garden  netting,  against 
which  the  pheasants  cannot  hurt  themselves,  is  laid  over  the 
top.  In  another  edition  he  might  give  results  of  buying  and 
rearing  late  pheasants’  eggs.  They  can  be  had  in  June  at 
fourpence  each,  and  though  probably  only  half  will  hatch, 
the  young  birds  flourish  in  the  hot  weather  of  the  settled 
summer,  and  are  full  grown  by  the  end  of  November. 

This  is  a  pleasant  and  companionable  book,  though  a  trifle 
overstocked  with  information  of  the  kind  which  any  one  who 
shoots  may  be  presumed  to  know.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
to  give  long-distance  photographs  of  hundreds  of  acres  of 
typical  good  or  bad  pheasant  and  partridge  ground,  that  dear 
domestic  English  scenery  which  is  never  seen  in  pictures, 
except  occasionally  in  the  pages  of  Country  Life  when  photo¬ 
graphs  of  famous  days’  partridge-driving  or  pheasant-shooting 
are  reproduced.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  difficulties  of 
shooting  the  “unworkable  cover  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  ”  there  shown,  with  few  and  bad  rides  in  it,  and  to  scheme 
how  the  good  small  covers  for  pheasants  should  be  beaten. 
The  chapter  on  training  dogs  will  commend  itself  as  eminently 
sensible.  The  admission  that  “  dogs  are  dogs,”  and  that  one 
dog’s  character  differs  from  another  and  needs  different 
training,  is  one  with  which  we  quite  agree.  The  production 
of  the  “  all-round  dog  ”  is  a  legitimate  object  of  the  shooter 
of  moderate  means.  By  observing  the  suggestions  set  down 
here  he  is  likely  to  make  one,  in  due  time.  But  Mr.  Walker 
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omits  a  very  important  consideration.  When  young  dogs  are 
bought  for  training,  the  animal  should  be  of  the  purest  and 
best  blood  procurable.  Yery  highly -bred  puppies  are 
strangely  cheap,  compared  with  the  offspring  of  other  pedigree 
animals,  and  their  native  intelligence  is  simply  beyond  belief. 
The  writer  this  year  went  out  with  a  young  setter  which  had 
only  been  trained  to  walk  at  heel,  and  to  drop  to  shot  and 
wing.  But  she  was  of  high  descent,  and  her  father,  a  noted 
field-trial  dog,  was  sold  for  £130.  Though  only  eleven  months 
old,  she  leamt  in  three  days  not  only  to  work  as  a  setter,  but 
to  be  a  quick  and  safe  retriever.  In  the  first  week’s  shooting 
in  September  she  did  not  make  a  single  mistake. 


COVENTRY  PATMORE* 

The  bicgnphy  of  Coventry  Patmore  which  Mr.  Basil 
Champneys  has  given  us  is  a  laborious  piece  of  work.  Its 
moral  qualities  of  painstaking  accuracy  and  balanced  judg¬ 
ment  are  conspicuous  in  every  page  and  in  every  line; 
but  whether  it  is  that  the  author’s  own  profession  has 
accustomed  him  to  work  on  a  great  scale,  or  that  he  is 
unpractised  in  turning  English  sentences,  or  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  insisted  on  the  conventional  two  fat  volumes, — what¬ 
ever  be  the  reason,  the  fact  is  equally  conspicuous  that  all  the 
biographical  matter  has  been  swelled  into  at  least  twice  the 
space  it  might  have  occupied,  with  advantage  both  to  the 
subject  of  the  memoir  and  to  its  readers.  The  second  volume, 
which  is  made  up  chiefly  of  correspondence,  might  have  been 
halved  with  no  less  profit.  Of  what  use  are  pages  upon  pages 
of  complimentary  letters  acknowledging  copies  of  the 
author’s  works  ?  Of  what  use  are  the  author’s  acknowledgments 
of  them  ?  As  it  is,  the  letters  that  are  worth  reading,  both 
to  and  from  Patmore,  are  buried  amongst  sheaves  of  waste- 
paper.  This  no  doubt  is  the  penalty  the  present  generation 
is  called  upon  to  pay  for  its  historical  and  antiquarian  spirit. 
Because  the  dust-heaps  of  the  past  have  yielded  treasures 
which  the  world  is  glad  to  have,  nothing  must  any  longer  be 
destroyed.  When  an  artist  like  Mr.  Champneys  takes  such  a 
view  as  this  we  may  well  despair  of  the  art  of  biography. 

The  facts  of  Coventry  Patmore’s  life  may  be  very  briefly 
stated.  The  son  of  a  literary  father,  he  was  cradled  into 
literature,  knew  from  boyhood  the  best  writers  of  his  time, 
and  was  encouraged  to  write  himself  at  an  early  age.  The 
child  of  an  agnostic,  he  was  early  attracted  to  the  Roman 
Church,  which  he  eventually  joined.  When  his  father’s 
unsuccessful  speculations  reduced  the  family  to  straits,  he 
obtained  through  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Houghton  a  post  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  he  held  for  twenty  years,  until  his 
second  marriage  made  him  a  rich  man,  when  he  bought  an 
estate  in  Sussex,  and  settled  down  as  a  country  gentleman, 
afterwards  migrating  to  Hastings,  and  finally  to  Lymington. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  outward  facts  that  form  the  interest  of 
Patmore’s  life,  but  his  entire  devotion  to,  and  successful  prac¬ 
tice  of,  his  art,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  ideas  of  which  he 
regarded  himself  as  the  inspired  mouthpiece.  The  story  of 
Patmore’s  life  from  1847,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty -four,  he 
married  his  first  wife,  to  her  death  in  1862,  is  a  story  of  com¬ 
plete  absorption  in  the  writing  of  “  what  was  to  be  the  poem  of 
the  day,” — “  The  Angel  in  the  House.”  From  what  Mr. 
Champneys  tells  us  of  the  first  Mrs.  Patmore  it  is  evident  that 
her  devotion  to  the  great  work  was  as  thorough  as  her  hus¬ 
band’s,  and  that  the  household,  though  impecunious,  was  a 
united  and  harmonious  one.  These  were  the  days  when  the 
gods  were  young,  when  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood  was 
struggling  into  notice  and  fame,  and  when  a  chance  evening 
visitor  to  the  Patmores’  house  in  the  North  of  London  might 
surprise  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Ruskin  at  talk  together. 
Mr.  Champneys  in  his  seventh  chapter  has  collected  many 
interesting  records  of  those  early  days;  among  them  the 
following  memorandum  by  Patmore : — 

“I  was  intimate  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites  when  we  were  little 
more  than  boys  together.  They  were  all  very  simple,  pure- 
minded,  ignorant,  and  confident.  Millais  was  looked  upon  as  in 
some  sort  the  leader,  but  this  I  faney  was  partly  because  he 
always  had  more  command  of  money  than  the  others,  who  were 
very  poor.  They  could  not  even  have  printed  ‘  The  Germ  ’  with¬ 
out  assistance.  I  well  remember  Millais  triumphantly  flourishing 
before  my  eyes  a  cheque  for  £160  which  he  got  for  ‘The  Return 
of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark.’ . Holman  Hunt  attracted  me 
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personally  more  than  any  of  the  other  Pre-Raphaelites.  He  was 
heroically  simple  and  constant  in  his  purpose  of  primarily 
serving  religion  by  his  art,  and  had  a  Quixotic  notion  that  it  was 
absolutely  obligatory  upon  him  to  redress  every  wrong  that  came 
under  his  notice.  Rossetti  was  in  manners,  mind,  and  appearance 
completely  Italian.  He  had  very  little  knowledge  of,  or 
sympathy  with,  English  literature ;  and  always  gave  me  the 
impression  of  tensity  rather  than  intensity.” 

It  was  Patmore  who  formed  the  link  between  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  and  older  men  like  Tennyson  and  Ruskin.  For 
Tennyson  Patmore  had  in  his  younger  days  a  vast  admiration; 
even  more  for  his  character  and  ability  as  a  man  than  for  his 
work  as  a  poet.  Later  they  drifted  apart,  and  in  a  chapter 
devoted  to  the  subject  Mr.  Champneys  investigates  at  great 
length  the  operative  causes ;  and  gives  an  elaborate  object- 
lesson  on  the  value  of  one  poet’s  criticism  upon  another  by  a 
series  of  letters  before  and  after  the  estrangement,  from  which 
it  will  suffice  to  extract  two  sentences 

“We  dine  at  two  o’clock,  after  which  I  get  the  most  delightful 
tete-d-ttte  with  Tennyson  over  his  wine  for  two  or  three  hours. 
You  know  what  inestimable  value  I  always  attach  to  conversa¬ 
tions  with  him.  Imagine  how  rich  I  think  myself  now." 

“Tennyson  is  like  a  great  child,  very  simple  and  very  much 
self-absorbed.  I  never  heard  him  make  a  remark  of  his  own 
which  was  worth  repeating.” 

Patmore,  like  all  poets,  lived  a  double  life,  a  life  in  the  ideal 
world  of  thought  and  emotion,  and  a  life  in  the  world  of 
practical  affairs ;  and  he  had  great  gifts  in  both.  But  the 
curious  and  amusing  part  of  the  matter  in  his  case  was  that 
while  ideally  he  was  the  poet  of  love,  believing  that  human 
love  was  the  great  evidence  for  divine  love,  in  practical  life  he 
was  probably  as  good  a  hater  as  ever  lived.  Mr.  Champneys, 
who  knew  him  intimately  for  many  years,  tells  us  that  by  dis¬ 
position  he  was  autocratic  and  “  authoritarian,”  and  given  to 
express  his  dislikes  with  immense  vigour  and  without  qualifi¬ 
cation  ;  and  his  dislikes  were  many.  He  hated  philan¬ 
thropists  ;  he  hated  all  politicians  except  the  extreme  Tories  ; 
he  hated  the  average  man ;  he  hated  the  priests  of  his  own 
Communion,  especially  the  late  Cardinal  Archbishop.  An 
amusing  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Champneys  of  a  conversation 
that  he  overheard  between  Patmore  and  a  visitor  of  his  own 
creed : — ■ 

“  V.  Weren’t  you  surprised,  Mr.  Patmore,  to  hear  of  - 

Church  being  burnt  P  I  can’t  imagine  how  it  could  have 
happened. 

P.  I  know  very  well  how  it  happened. 

V.  O,  I  do  so  wish  you’d  tell  me  how. 

P.  The  priests  burnt  it. 

V.  Why,  what  on  earth  should  they  have  done  that  for  ? 

P.  To  get  the  insurance  money. 

[ After  this  a  dead  pause,  then  ;] 

F.  Weren’t  you  sorry  to  hear  that  Father - was  dead? 

P.  No,  I  was  very  glad.” 

It  may  have  been  originally,  perhaps,  in  self-defence  against 
the  idea  that  the  author  of  “  The  Angel  in  the  House  ”  must  be 
a  milksop  that  he  allowed  himself  to  startle  people  by  the  fury 
of  his  diatribes;  in  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  there  was 
usually  more  hark  than  bite. 

As  to  Patmore’s  ideas,  or  rather  the  various  forms  of  the 
one  idea  from  the  obsession  of  which  his  later  works  suffered, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  those  who  are  interested  to  the 
first  chapter  of  Mr.  Champneys’s  second  volume.  “  Love 
between  the  sexes,”  says  Mr.  Champneys,  “  was  to  him  by 
original  tendency,  and  had  become  through  actual  experience, 
the  most  suggestive,  most  illuminating,  and  most  fruitful  of 
natural  revelations,  and  was  the  principal  if  not  the  ex¬ 
clusive  fount  of  his  inspiration,  both  poetic  and  religious. 
There  was  scarcely  a  principle  or  theory  in  any  branch  of 
thought  which  he  did  not  by  analogy  refer  to  and  illustrate  by 
this  relation.”  Hence  the  enormous  attraction  to  him  of  the 
subject  of  the  Virgin’s  marriage.  He  wrote  a  prose-book 
called  Sponsa  Dei,  which  he  burnt,  taking  or  misunder¬ 
standing  a  hint  from  his  friend,  Father  Gerard  Hopkins.  He 
was  always  looking  forward  to  wilting  a  poem  upon  the  same 
subject  which  should  be  the  crowning  work  of  his  life ;  and 
to  this  majus  opus  such  Odes  as  “  The  Contract  ”  and 
“Deliciae  Sapientise”  looked  forward.  At  length  it  came,  and 
will  be  found  in  his  collected  poems  as  “  The  Child’s  Pur¬ 
chase.”  The  subject  need  not  be  pursued  here,  because  it 
must  be  admitted  that  “  The  Child’s  Purchase  ”  is  not  a  great 
poem,  perhaps  is  not  poetry  at  all,  only  mystic  theology  in 
metre.  The  fact  is  that  Patmore’s  poetry,  like  the  poetry  of 
every  other  poet  who  ever  lived,  was  entirely  independent  of  his 
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most  cherished  theories,  though  it  was,  of  course,  not  indepen' 
dent  of  his  personal  emotions.  The  poems  of  Patmore  which  live 
in  the  memory  are  certain  of  the  Preludes  to  “  The  Angel  in  the 
House,”  like  “  Not  in  the  crisis  of  events,”  and  “An  idle  poet 
here  and  here,”  and  “  Why  having  won  her  do  I  woo  ?  ’’ 
and  “  Man  must  he  pleased,”  which  express  with  simple  and 
perfect  felicity  some  home-truth  about  the  art  of  love ;  then, 
again,  certain  of  the  Odes  which  celebrate  supreme  moments 
of  affection,  “  The  Toys,”  “  A  Farewell,”  most  splendid  of  all, 
“  Departure  ” ;  and,  again,  others  which  put  into  flawless 
shape  some  great  moral  perception,  like  “  Let  Be,”  or 
“  Remembered  Grace.”  Nor  are  there  wanting  poems  which 
transcribe  some  beauty  of  Nature,  either  for  its  own  sake,  as 
in  the  Ode  on  “  Winter,”  or  for  its  spiritual  analogue,  as  in 
“  Wind  and  Wave.”  By  years  of  study  and  practice  Patmore 
had  perfected  his  instrument,  and  when  the  call  came  and  the 
spirit  fell,  it  discoursed  most  exquisite  music.  His  early 
work  was  chiefly  in  octosyllabic  stanzas  ;  his  later  in  a  kind  of 
choral  ode,  imitated  from  Drummond  of  Hawthomden. 

Among  the  varied  contents  of  the  second  volume,  not  the 
least  interesting  are  half  a  dozen  letters  from  Father  Gerard 
Hopkins,  S.J.,  an  Oxford  man  of  remarkable  intellect  and 
some  very  remarkable,  but  too  eccentric,  poetical  performance, 
who  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  lucid  and  terse  sentences 
in  which  he  criticises  Patmore’s  hasty  paradoxes  form  an 
excellent  model  of  criticism ;  while  his  straightforward  and 
polite,  but  unapologetic,  manner  is  refreshing  and  altogether 
delightful.  Mr.  Champneys  explains  that  many  more  of 
these  letters  have  been  preserved,  but  were  withheld  by  him 
as  dealing  too  much  with  technical  criticisms  of  Patmore’s 
poems.  At  least  they  would  have  had  justification  for  appear¬ 
ing  in  print,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  correspondence  here  presented  to  the  public. 


NOYELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  resumes  in  Dr.  North  and  his  Friends 
the  leisurely  conversational  method  he  adopted  in  his 
Characteristics,  and  reintroduces  with  some  additions  the  same 
dramatis  persons:.  He  gives  us,  that  is,  selections  from  the 
table-talk  of  an  intimate  coterie  of  highly  cultivated  men  and 
women,  who  meet  constantly  at  each  other’s  houses  and  dis¬ 
cuss  books,  art,  religion,  ethics,  and  themselves.  The  host  is 
usually  Clayborne,  an  eminent  scholar  and  Orientalist,  at 
whose  house  these  symposia  generally  take  place  ;  the  part  of 
Heldentenor,  to  borrow  a  musical  phrase,  is  assigned  to  St. 
Clair,  a  brilliantly  clever  Admirable  Crichton — artist,  sculptor, 
poet,  Adonis — the  spoiled  child  and  genius  of  the  coterie ; 
while  the  function  of  Dr.  North,  the  narrator,  is  to  illuminate 
the  narrative  with  anecdotes  generally  drawn  from  his  profes¬ 
sional  experiences.  There  are  also  three  very  clever  ladies,  two 
married  and  the  third  Clayborne’s  cousin  and  amanuensis, 
a  crippled  girl  with  a  beautiful  face,  on  whose  relations 
with  St.  Clair  the  reader  is  dependent  for  the  sentimental 
interest.  But  the  form  and  scheme  of  the  book  is  not 
easily  reconciled  with  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
various  characters.  We  eannot  profess  to  have  found  them 
instinct  with  vitality,  or,  indeed,  to  discover  in  them  anything 
but  the  various  facets  of  the  author’s  versatile  and  multiplex 
personality.  They  talk  wisely,  wittily,  and  tenderly,  but  always 
a  little  too  cleverly.  One  can  appreciate  the  perpetual  gibing 
of  the  New  York  comic  Press  at  the  polysyllabic  precision  of 
Bostonian  talk  when  one  encounters  such  a  sentence  as  this  : 
“  She  Baid  with  a  certain  quiet  timidity,  as  if  in  doubt :  ‘  Is 
there  not,  Anne,  an  intimation  in  the  text  that  giving  should 
be,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  unrecording  automatism  of  a  well- 
trained  life,  with  self-ful  sense  of  good  done  ?  ’  ”  One  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  book  is  that  it  can  either  be  read  continuously  or 
dipped  into.  And  the  dipper  will  seldom  come  up  empty- 
handed.  Here  is  a  delightful  dog-and-child  story  of  the 
war : — 

“Once  on  a  time,  when  the  Rebs  were  marching  on  Gettysburg, 
they  passed  a  house  close  to  the  road.  On  the  porch  stood  a  child 

*  (1.)  Dr.  North  and  Ms  Friends.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  London  :  Macmillan 

and  Co.  [6a.] - (2.)  The  Duke.  By  J.  Storer  Clouston.  London  :  Edward 

Arnold.  [6s.] - (3.)  The  Soul  of  the  Countess.  By  Jessie  L.  Weston.  London: 

David  Nutt.  [38.  6d.] - <4.)  The  Fox-Woman.  By  John  Luther  Long. 

London  :  J.  MaeQueen.  [6s.]— — (5.)  A  Sugar  Princess.  By  Albert  Ross.  London: 

Cliatto  and  Windus.  [3s.  6d.] - (6.)  Plotters  of  Paris.  By  Edmund  Mitchell. 

London:  Hutchinson  and  Co.  [6s.] — —(7.)  The  Joy  of  Captain  llibot.  By 
A.  Palaclo  Valdds.  Authorised  Translation  by  Minna  Caroline  Smith.  London  : 

Downey  and  Co.  [6s.] - (8.)  The  Man-Trap.  By  Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart. 

Loudon:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  [6s.] 


and  her  mother.  A  tiny  terrier,  safe  behind  the  paling  fence, 
barked  furiously  at  the  soldiers.  Beaver  was  the  name  of  that 
loyal  dog.  Beaver  refused  to  behave  himself.  Then  at  last  came 

General  A -  and  rode  on  the  sidewalk.  At  this  liberty  the 

small  dog  ran  to  and  fro,  and  barked  yet  more  angrily.  Upon 
this  the  general  heard  the  child  cry  out  in  alarm,  ‘  O  mama, 
mama  !  Don’t  let  Beav  bite  that  army !  ’  ” 

Apart  from  the  slightly  studied  form  of  the  dialogue  and 
his  employment  of  the  form  of  address  “  Dear  lady,”  our  only 
serious  ground  for  complaint  against  Dr.  Mitchell  is  his 
ingenious  but  hardly  generous  mode  of  forestalling  the  obvious 
comparison  of  his  method  with  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps.  Dr. 
Mitchell  is  strong  enough  to  stand  on  his  own  merits  without 
disparaging  the  achievements  of  others. 

The  resort  to  so  well-worn  a  device  as  the  exchange  of  rdles 
between  the  heir  to  a  peerage  and  a  plebeian  friend  can  only 
be  justified  by  the  skill  and  freshness  of  its  handling.  On  the 
whole,  the  verdict  on  Mr.  Clouston’s  fantasia,  The  Duke,  must 
be  favourable.  The  young  man  who  returns  from  the  Colonies 
to  succeed  to  his  fourth  cousin  once  removed  has  a  grudge 
against  society,  and  determines  to  pay  off  an  old  score  by 
making  society  ridiculous.  To  this  end  he  engages  a  Colonial 
chum,  an  untamed  Irishman  of  the  most  unbridled  eccentricity, 
to  impersonate  the  heir,  while  he  himself  acts  as  his  secretary. 
According  to  the  understanding,  Kavanagh,  the  mock  Duke, 
is  only  allowed  to  keep  up  the  imposture  for  a  month,  but  so 
thoroughly  does  he  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  position,  that 
as  the  appointed  term  draws  to  its  close,  he  waxes  defiant,  and  in 
the  end  has  to  be  forcibly  deposed.  The  humour  of  the  situation 
does  not  simply  reside  in  the  extravagances  of  the  sham  Dukej 
the  consternation  of  his  would-be  guides,  philosophers,  and 
friends,  or  the  shameless  importunities  of  intriguing  matrons, 
but  in  the  resentment  excited  by  the  familiar  and  even  dictatorial 
attitude  of  the  sham  secretary.  Lambert  Haselle,  the  real  Duke, 
has,  however,  another  aim  in  view  besides  that  of  avenging 
himself  on  society ;  he  is  anxious  to  clear  the  memory  of  his 
father,  who  was  ruined  by  a  false  charge  of  cheating  at  cards 
brought  against  him  by  the  late  Duke.  To  realise  this 
aim  he  must  wring  a  confession  from  the  only  person  living 
who  was  present  at  the  episode, — and  that  is  the  widow  of  a 
creature  of  the  late  Duke,  and  herself  that  Duke’s  pensioner. 
The  following  up  of  this  trail  provides  a  serious  alternative 
plot  to  the  main  current  of  absurdity,  and  culminates  in  the 
rescue  of  the  widow’s  daughter  from  the  attentions  of  a 
decadent  nobleman.  It  is  so  out  of  fashion  nowadays  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  cad  as  suffering  for  his  caddishness  that  we  confess  to 
having  read  the  account  of  Lord  “Crissy’s”  castigation  at  the 
hands  of  the  Colonial-bom  Duke  with  acute  satisfaction. 

Miss  Weston’s  little  book  of  legends  and  allegories, 
The  Soul  of  the  Countess,  shows  a  delicate  fancy  allied 
to  considerable  grace  of  expression.  The  story  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  collection  tells  how  the  elf- 
Countess  Bertha  won  a  soul,  and  forms  a  graceful  variant  on 
the  famous  romance  of  De  la  Motte  Fouque.  “  Our  Lady 
of  the  Forest  ”  is  a  tale  of  the  Crusading  times,  wherein  a 
faithless  Earl  mistakes  his  own  long-suffering  wife  for  a 
miraculous  apparition  of  the  Virgin.  In  “  The  Last 
Yalkyr”  Miss  Weston  transports  us  to  the  heroic  and  semi- 
mythical  period  of  Scandinavian  history,  while  the  crucial 
scene  of  the  last  story  of  all  is  laid  at  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
While,  however,  the  setting  varies,  the  method  is  much  the 
same  throughout ;  in  each  a  moral  is  unobtrusively  enforced 
by  the  means  of  a  narra  tive  entirely  detached  from  familiar, 
actual,  or  modem  surroundings,  and  more  or  less  coloured  by 
the  supernatural  element.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the 
“  verse  preludes  ”  prefixed  to  each  story. 

Novels  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Japan  are  steadily  mul¬ 
tiplying.  Among  the  latest  and  cleverest  of  these  exotic 
literary  growths  is  Mr.  John  Luther  Long’s  The  Fox-Woman. 
In  deference  to  that  somewhat  denationalised  sentiment  so  com¬ 
mon  in  works  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Long  assigns  the  villain’s  r61e  to 
a  fellow-countrywoman, — a  splendidly  handsome  American 
girl,  who  bewitches  a  deformed  Japanese  artist,  carries  off  his 
little  wife  as  her  servant,  and  generally  plays  havoc  with  his 
domestic  happiness.  Mr.  Long  writes  with  a  vivid  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  artistic  temper  and  keen  sense  of  beauty  of  the 
Japanese.  He  has,  in  short,  shown  that  an  abnormal  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  handled  with  tact,  delicacy,  and  picturesqueness. 
But  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  feel  that  there  must  be 
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something  lacking  in  a  writer  who  understands  Orientals 
better  than  his  own  countrymen. 

The  plot  of  The  Sugar  Princess  is  not  unfamiliar.  It 
hinges  on  the  desire  of  a  rich  elderly  man  to  test  the  character 
of  his  adopted  son  and  heir  before  his  own  death.  Accordingly, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  malicious  friend,  he  disappears,  leaving 
the  young  man  to  his  own  devices,  but  intending  to  watch  his 
progress  all  the  time.  The  narrative  deals  with  the  search 
for  the  old  man  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
J apan,  during  which  the  heir  meets  and  saves  the  life  of  the 
Sugar  Princess.  In  the  end  the  missing  merchant — who  has 
gone  out  of  his  mind — is  discovered,  and  a  most  amusing, 
though  eminently  improbable,  story  is  concluded  with  the 
marriage  of  Carl  Muller,  the  good  young  man,  to  his  Sugar 
Princess. 

In  choosing  the  scene  for  tales  of  murder  and  mystery 
writers  of  sensational  fiction  show  a  natural  preference  for 
Paris  over  all  other  modem  capitals.  Mr.  Edmund  Mitchell 
justifies  this  preference  by  his  vigorous  and  animated  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  thrilling  adventures  which  befell  a  benevolent 
artist-Baronet  and  an  English  war  correspondent  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  idle  visit  to  the  Morgue.  For  a  railway  journey 
or  a  wet  day  The  Plotters  of  Paris,  with  its  combination  of 
crime,  sentiment,  and  heroism,  will  be  found  an  excellent 
preventive  of  ennui. 

The  Jo^i  of  Captain  Ribot  is  a  translation  of  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  enjoyable  novels  of  the  famous  Spanish  writer, 
Senor  A.  Palacio  Valdes.  It  is  introduced  by  a  short  and 
eulogistic  preface  by  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter,  who  quotes  a 
generous  “  appreciation  ”  by  Mr.  Howells.  We  do  not  always 
find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Howells  as  a  critic,  but 
after  reading  this  charming  and  wholesome  story  find  our¬ 
selves  infected  with  his  admiration.  The  story  relates  how  an 
impressionable  sea-captain  fell  in  love  with  a  married  woman, 
and  how  he  was  converted  from  lover  to  friend  by  the  spectacle 
of  Dona  Cristina’s  entire  and  well-founded  devotion  to  her 
noble  husband.  Apart  from  the  mingled  frankness  and 
delicacy  with  which  Senor  V aides  handles  a  difficult  theme, 
the  story  gives  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  manners  of 
bourgeois  society  in  Valencia.  Senor  Valdes  has  both  humour 
and  pathos  at  his  command,  and  the  perusal  of  this  charming 
tragi-comedy  will  surely  inspire  the  wish  to  make  further 
acquaintance  with  his  work.  Miss  Minna  Caroline  Smith  is 
responsible  for  a  translation  which  preserves  much  of  the 
vivacity  and  freshness  of  the  original. 

The  Man-Trap  is  a  vigorous  but  undistinguished  melodrama 
-of  “smart”  society.  The  heroine,  the  daughter  of  an  adven¬ 
turer,  having  been  indirectly  responsible  for  the  death  of  her 
lover,  is  sought  in  marriage  by  his  half-brother,  who  is 
ignorant  of  her  antecedents.  Eleanor  returns  his  affection, 
but  is  blackmailed  by  an  unscrupulous  nobleman.  In  the  end 
Lord  Mark  St.  Brune  is  checkmated  and  Eleanor’s  character 
vindicated.  The  story  imposes  no  tax  on  the  intellect  or 
strain  on  the  emotions.  The  voracious  reader  will  swallow  it 
in  one  hour  and  forget  it  in  twenty-four. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  brings  the  epoch  which  gave  it  its 
name  to  an  end  with  an  excellent  number,  in  which  amateur 
■excursions  in  reform  and  criticisms  of  the  Cabinet  occupy  less 
space  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  place  of  honour 
is  given  to  Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes’s  paper  on  the  strategical 
value  of  the  Channel  Islands  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France. 
Mr.  Clowes  does  not  want  to  see  the  islands  fortified  against 
invasion,  which  would  be  a  vain  and  needless  preparation ; 
but  he  wishes  to  see  them  fitted  with  guns  and  works  for 
offensive  purposes.  He  thinks  that  their  position  makes  them 
a  possible  base  for  operations  against  Cherbourg  and  “  naval 

combinations  dependent  upon  that  port  and  Brest.” - The 

most  important  articles  are  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett’s  defence  of 
“Balfourian  Amelioration”  in  Ireland,  and  Judge  Em  den’s 
striking  exposition  of  the  defects  of  the  Companies  Law  of 
1900.  Mr.  Plunkett  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  had  to  encounter  and  the 
unfair  attacks,  based  chiefly  on  the  much  misunderstood 
phrase  in  his  Leeds  speech,  “  killing  Home-rule  with  kind¬ 
ness,”  which  friend  and  foe  alike  have  made  upon  him. 
He  sees  in  the  schemes  of  positive  and  constructive  reform 


which  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  instituted  the  only  fruitful  policy 
for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland, — the  policy  of  “  organised  local 
effort,  working  with  the  people  as  well  as  for  them.”  It  is  an 
eloquent  and  convincing  defence  of  the  position  both  of  Mr. 

Plunkett  and  his  chief. - The  central  point  of  Judge 

Emden’s  criticism  is  to  be  found  in  his  opposition  to  Lord 
Davey’s  statement  that  “  all  the  Legislature  can  do  is  to  give 
people  who  invest  their  money  in  concerns  of  a  speculative 
character  means  of  acquiring  information  about  them.”  It  is 
the  speculative  character  that  Judge  Emden  would  like  to  see 
restricted  and  defined  more  rigorously  than  can  be  done  by  a 
mere  affording  of  “  weak  facilities  ”  for  inquiry.  He  considers 
that  the  old  Law  of  Trusts  should  no  longer  apply  to  the  duties 
and  liabilities  of  directors,  and  he  criticises  trenchantly 
the  rules  about  underwriting  and  audits.  He  sug¬ 
gests  finally,  and  we  hear-tily  agree  with  him,  that  “  share¬ 
holders  of  a  company  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  sum¬ 
mary  application  to  the  Comb  with  respect  to  difficulties 
in  a  company  while  it  is  a  going  concern,  instead  of  being  put 

to  the  expense  of  a  cumbersome  and  useless  action.” - Sir 

Herbert  Maxwell  replies  to  the  Warden  of  Merton’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  are  a  nation  of  amateurs,  by  showing  that,  how¬ 
ever  lacking  in  perfection  we  may  be,  amateurishness  is  at  the 
best  a  misleading  name  for  our  faults.  He  seems  to  us  to  be 
apt  to  cap  particular  instance  by  particular  instance,  but  he 
is  certainly  successful  in  showing  that  the  amateurishness,  or 

whatever  it  is,  is  not  a  new-born  modern  product. - Of  the 

other  papers,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  study  of  Huxley  is  as 
illuminating  and  acute  as  all  Mr.  Stephen’s  biographical  work, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Birchenough  contributes  a  sensible  comment 
upon  Lord  Rosebery’s  reference  to  the  dangers  to  British 
trade. 

The  National  Review  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  all 
who  are  too  complacently  inclined  to  believe  that  all  is  for  the 
best  with  the  best  of  possible  Cabinets.  Mr.  Maxse  deals  in  his 
editorial  comments  with  the  reconstructed  Administration  in 
his  most  scarifying  manner,  and  the  tale  is  taken  up  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  “A  New  Fourth  Party”  in  a  vehement 
appeal  to  the  rank-and-file  of  the  Unionists  to  break  the  “  evil 
stupor”  of  “sycophantic  subserviency”  and  restore  the  vital 
medium  between  the  nation  and  a  Cabinet  impenetrable  to 
public  opinion.  As  a  necessary  preliminary,  the  writer  calls 
for  a  Fourth  party.  “  Public  life  never  offered  more  brilliant 
prizes  to  a  Canning,  or  a  Disraeli,  or  a  Randolph  Churchill 
than  it  does  now  to  any  one  capable  of  following  in  their 
footsteps.  To  some  new  man  the  future  assuredly  belongs.” 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  need  for  audacity  ;  and  the  methods  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  are  held  up  to  admiration  as 
incapable  of  being  improved  upon.  The  article  is  marked  by 
a  good  deal  of  rhetorical  ability  and  not  a  little  extravagance. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  described  as  “  a  statesman  in  the 
last  stage  of  political  ossification,”  and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  as 
“  the  ewe-lamb  of  the  Empire.”  It  may  be  that  salvation  is 
to  be  found  in  a  Cave,  but  that  political  formation  cannot  be 

artificially  and  suddenly  created. - A  far  more  noteworthy 

piece  of  destructive  criticism  is  that  of  Dr.  T.  Miller  Maguire’s 
on  “  The  Military  Education  of  Officers,”  with  which  we  deal  else¬ 
where. - Mr.  Maurice  Low's  observations  on  the  re-election 

of  Mr.  McKinley  amount  to  this,  that  there  was  no  alternative. 
The  recent  course  of  English  politics  suggests  an  irresistible 
parallel.  Mr.  McKinley,  in  Mr.  Low’s  opinion,  has  a  mag¬ 
nificent  opportunity,  but  will  make  nothing  much  of  it.  Here, 
let  us  hope,  the  parallel  will  not  be  repeated.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  a  good  hearing  that  Mr.  McKinley  has  no  intention  of 
letting  Mr.  Hay  retire  when  his  present  term  expires.  With 
regard  to  the  commercial  policy  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Low 
makes  the  significant  remark  that  he  expects  to  see  a  law 
enacted  heavily  subsidising  the  merchant  marine. 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  this  month  opens  with  two 
articles  on  Chinese  and  Russian  foreign  policy.  In  the  first 
Mr.  Ross  has  a  startling  story  to  tell  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  China,  and  the  part  it  has  played 
in  creating  the  recent  hostility  to  foreigners.  As  long  as 
France  throws  her  segis  over  the  Roman  priests,  so  long  they 
will  be  able  to  bully  the  Chinese  native,  and  retard  the  cause 
of  Western  civilisation.  At  the  same  time  we  must  grant  the 
Roman  Church  a  heroism  of  its  own,  as  was  shown  by  the  way 
its  servants  stuck  to  their  churches  while  many  other  mis- 
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sionaries  sought  shelter  at  the  coast. - The  “  Russian 

Publicist  ”  in  the  second  article  devotes  his  space  to  a,n  ex¬ 
planation  of  Russia's  difficult  position  and  the  impossibility  of 
a  continued  policy  of  annexation.  He  dwells  much  on  the 
need  for  the  friendship  of  Germany,  and  he  points  out  what 
has  long  been  an  open  secret,  the  continuous  strife  between 
the  War  Office  and  the  Foreign  Office  in  Russia.  “  Count 
Muravieff  did  not  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  Russian 
foreign  policy,”  he  writes,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  no  more 

than  the  truth. - Mr.  Andrew  Lang  contributes  a  pleasant 

memorial  article  on  Max  Muller,  and  Professor  Gardiner 
has  a  masterly  review  of  Mr.  Morley’s  Cromwell.  His 
conclusion  is  much  the  same  as  we  recently  expressed  in 
these  columns, — -that  Mr.  Morley  transfers  the  attributes  of  a 
nineteenth-century  Parliament  to  the  sixteenth-century  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  censures  Cromwell  for  destroying  a  body  which 

was  more  unconstitutional  than  its  destroyer. - Of  the  other 

papers,  the  best  are  Mr.  William  Clarke’s  study  of  “  The 
Social  Future  of  England,”  in  which  he  gives  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  evolution  of  society  is  not  towards 
democracy ;  Mr.  Hogarth’s  fascinating  narrative  of  his 
explorations  in  Crete;  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  sombre 
estimate  of  the  present  position  of  religion.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  lighter  and  better  number  than  usual. 

The  first  place  in  the  new  Fortnightly  is  given  to  the  article 
by  “  Calchas  ”  on  “  A  Cabinet  of  Commonplace.”  There  is 
nothing  very  new  in  his  well-deserved  strictures  on  the  un¬ 
wieldiness  of  the  reconstructed  Cabinet,  or  the  incongruity  of 
some  of  the  appointments.  But  his  sketch  of  the  training, 
character,  personality,  and  policy  of  Count  von  Biilow,  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  most  formidable  competitor  in  the  arena  of 
international  politics,  is  valuable  and  instructive,  though 
marred  by  the  ridiculous  contention  that  the  musical  gifts  of 
the  Countess  von  Biilow — a  Neapolitan  lady  of  rank  and  a 
pupil  of  Liszt — are  a  determining  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  her 
husband.  For  the  rest,  “  Calchas,”  who  holds  that  we  have 
no  new  first-rate  men  available  for  Cabinet  purposes,  declares 
that  our  Government  is  the  least  democratic  in  existence. 
“  There  is  no  other  civilised  country,  not  one,  where  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  mere  heredity  are  still  so  powerful  or  the  influence 
of  party  obligations  so  stupid.”  It  is  certainly  true  that  we 
have  no  parallel  at  the  moment  to  the  rise  of  M.  de  Witte, 
who  began  fife  as  a  stationmaster,  and  is  now  the  most 

powerful  Minister  in  autocratic  Russia. - There  are  two 

articles  on  “  The  Future  of  the  Liberal  Party,”  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Manchester  School  and  of  the 
Imperialist  Liberals  respectively.  The  writer  of  the  first, 
while  holding  the  “  Liberal  survival  ”  to  be  most  reassuring 
in  view  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  the  party,  attributes 
its  defeat  to  the  disintegration  and  disloyalty  of  the 
leaders.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  leadership  has 
never  been  rendered  effective ;  Lord  Rosebery  has  “  never 
effectively  withdrawn  from  interference  with  party  manage¬ 
ment”;  but  to  call  him  hack  as  a  remedy  for  Liberal  dis¬ 
organisation  would  be  “  to  take  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you.” 
In  short,  the  anonymous  author,  while  admitting  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  ability,  peremptorily  dismisses  the  “  attempt  to  merge 
Liberals  by  conviction  in  a  new  party  reconstituted  on 
Imperialist  lines  under  Lord  Rosebery  as  autocrat”  as  “  hope¬ 
less.”  He  may  rejoin  the  fold,  but  not  as  dictator.  Per 
contra,  Mr.  J.  A.  Marriott  urges  on  the  Liberal  ex-Premier  to 
emulate  the  example  of  Bolingbroke  in  the  last  and  Peel  in 
the  present  century  as  party  educators,  and  reconstruct  the 
Liberal  party  on  Imperialist  lines,  eliminating  Little  Englanders, 
neglecting  Nationalists,  and  making  Temperance,  Secondary 
Education,  and  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  the,  chief 
planks  in  his  platform.  Mr.  Marriott  gives  probably  a  truer 
estimate  of  the  feelings  of  the  electorate,  but  he  undoubtedly 
underestimates  the  vitality  of  the  principles  of  the  Manchester 
School  amongst  those  Liberals  who  must  be  weighed  as  well 

as  counted. - The  issue  of  a  notice  from  the  War  Office 

that  in  future  special  authority  must  in  all  cases  be  obtained 
by  Yolunteer  Rifle  Corps  for  the  formation  of  cyclist 
companies  lends  additional  point  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’s  bril¬ 
liant  paper  on  “  The  Cyclist  Soldier.”  This  is  primarily  a 
dissection  of  the  little  pamphlet  on  Cyclist  Drill  recently 
issued  by  the  War  Office,  which,  as  Mr.  Wells  shows  by 
copious  extracts,  betrays  at  evei'y  turn  “  a  total  lack  of  any 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  machine  audits  possibilities,” 


supplemented  by  a  scheme  for  the  equipment  and  organisa¬ 
tion  of  a  cyclist  corps  and  a  sketch  of  an  imaginary  conflict 
between  such  a  corps  and  the  cyclists  of  the  War  Office- 

- The  four  concluding  articles,  including  Mr.  Stephen 

Gwynn’s  excellent  review  of  the  autumn’s  hooks,  are  printed 
in  small  type,  a  very  invidious  arrangement,  and  Mr.  Barrie’s 
play,  The  Wedding  Guest,  is  printed  as  a  special  literary  supple¬ 
ment. 

Of  the  serious  articles  in  this  month’s  Blachwood  none 
strikes  us  as  worthier  of  attentive  study  than  “  The  Passing 
of  a  Nation,” — an  estimate  at  once  critical  and  sympathetic 
of  the  Boers  by  one  who  has  fought  against  them.  “  The 
British  Army,”  says  “  Linesman,”  “  can  ill  brook  such  enemies 
being  labelled  ‘  cowards,’  ”  nor  will  he  hear  of  Boer  “  demoral¬ 
isation,”  in  view  of  what  Louis  Botha’s  army  has  done  and 
suffered.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  his  anecdotal  side¬ 
lights  on  the  strangely  mixed  Boer  character. - Another 

excellent  paper  is  contributed  by  one  of  Colonel  Plumer’s 
troopers,  and  sets  forth  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task 
assigned  to  that  commander,  as  well  as  the  inadequacy  of  his 
tools  ;  while  Mr.  Ernest  Dawson  gives  a  vivid  picture  in  “  A 
Reconnaissance  ”  of  the  experiences  and  emotions  of  an  officer 
m  his  first  engagement.  His  conclusion  is  that  “  under  the 
conditions  of  the  modern  combat,  in  the  fighting  itself,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sense  of  achievement,  there  is  no  joy 

of  battle.” - Of  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  “  Maga,”  we 

may  note  a  most  entertaining  account  of  a  Chinese  dinner  party ; 
Mr.  John  Buchan’s  striking  excursion  into  the  uncanny,  “  The 
Watcher  by  the  Threshold,”  a  tale  of  demoniac  possession; 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  examination  of  the  “  Casket  Letters,”" 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  which  he  confesses  himself  in  doubt. 

The  Monthly  Review  for  December  is  an  interesting  but 
unequal  number.  The  editorial  articles  are  as  good  as  usual, 
but  in  a  curious  academic  vein  which  is  rare  in  modem 
journalism.  We  heartily  agree  with  their  criticism  of  the 
“  bogification  ”  of  Russia  and  Germany  in  succession,  and 
their  reading  of  the  present  situation  abroad  seems  to  us  the 

only  statesmanlike  one. - The  paper  to  which  most  readers 

will  turn  is  the  account  of  Pitt’s  love  affair  with  Eleanor 
Eden  as  found  in  his  letters  and  Lord  Rosebery’s  introduction. 
It  is  curious  to  find  in  these  frigid  epistles  the  austere  states¬ 
man,  fighting  all  the  wars  of  Europe,  with  broken  health  and 
broken  fortune,  and  sighing  hopelessly  all  the  while  for  this 

girl  in  her  teens. - The  article  on  “  Field  Guns  ”  is  a  model 

of  what  a  technical  paper  should  be,  luminous,  vivid,  and 
succinct.  The  writer  gives  us  the  curious  piece  of  information 
that  in  the  recent  war  orders  were  given  by  the  English 
Government  to  obscure  German  firms,  and  “  invitations 
were  issued  by  the  makers  to  foreign  officers  to  inspect 
at  Diisseldorf  the  field-guns  that  Germany  was  supplying 
to  England.”  He  also  gives  us  an  interesting  analysis 
of  the  actual  field-artillery  which  the  Boers  possessed, 
which  is  much  smaller  than  certain  recent  calculations  have 
made  out. - Mr.  Archer  proposes  an  extension  of  West¬ 

minster  in  order  that  a  national  Pantheon  be  created.  He 
would  have  a  committee  of  selection  to  decide  who  should 
have  the  honour  of  a  national  funeral,  and  such  a  Board  of 
Custodians  would  in  time  come  to  have  the  prestige  of  the 
French  Academy.  It  is  an  ingenious  scheme,  but  how  is  the 
extension  to  be  brought  about? 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

In  Alfred’s  Days.  By  Paul  Creswick.  (Ernest  Nister.  3s.  6d.) 

_ This  is  an  excellent  and  conscientious  attempt  to  reproduce  the 

England,  and  more  especially  the  Wessex,  of  the  days  when  the 
great  struggle  for  supremacy  took  place  between  the  Saxons  and 
Danes.  Both  Alfred  and  his  less  energetic  brother,  Athelred, 
are  admirably  sketched.  But  the  true  hero  is  Saga  the  Dane, 
who  comes  on  the  scene  as  a  mysterious  boy,  and  ultimately  gives 
valuable  help,  especially  in  guerilla  warfare,  to  the  Saxons. 
Occasionally  the  narrative  seems  to  drag.  Yet  the  battle-scenes 
are  good,  and  the  historical  costumes  and  “  local  colour  ”  seem 
alike  unexceptionable. 

Two  Boys  in  War  Time.  By  John  Finnemore.  (0.  A.  Pearson. 
5S.) — This  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  South  African 
War.  Mr.  Finnemore  tells  of  the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  othe 
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adventures  of  two  gallant  lads,  Dan  and  Jack  March,  eighteen 
and  twelve  years  of  age  respectively,  who  in  the  first  chapter  are 
seen  cantering  into  a  little  town  in  Northern  Natal  on  their 
ponies,  there  to  await  the  advent  of  the  Boers.  After  this  the 
hoys  experience  nearly  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  including 
the  final  desperate  attempt  on  Ladysmith  and  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Pretoria.  Mr.  Finnemore  has  evidently  studied  the 
actual  progress  of  the  war  very  carefully ;  so  the  feats  of  the 
hoys,  though  often  extraordinary,  never  seem  hopelessly  im¬ 
probable.  It  is  necessary  in  such  a  book,  we  suppose,  to  have  a 
cruel  and  essentially  cowardly  Boer ;  Jan  Nyssens  fills  this  part 
admirably.  Altogether  this  book  is  remarkably  spirited. 

In  Cloister  and  Court.  By  E.  Everett-Green.  (John  F.  Shaw  and 
Co.  5s.) — Up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  both  a  successful  and 
enjoyable  effort  to  place  the  pure  life  and  courageous  conduct  of 
Bishop  Kenupon  the  stage  of  historical  romance.  Miss  Green  brings 
the  Bishop  and  that  marvellous  soldier  and  persecutor.  Colonel 
Kirke,  together  in  the  North  of  Africa  very  skilfully,  the  result 
being  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  prelate  of  which  the  Colonel  is 
-cognisant,  if  not  the  author.  But  when  the  landing  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  the  trial  of  the  Bishops  are  introduced,  we  are 
reminded  both  of  Macaulay  and  of  Blackmore  (in  “  Lorna  Doone”) 
-and  not  altogether  to  Miss  Green’s  advantage.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  the  Bishop  is  well  drawn. 

Clare  Linton’s  Friend.  By  Mrs.  Hart.  (Cassell  and  Co.  Is.  61.) 
— The  plot  of  this  story  is  a  familiar  one,  but  it  is  well  worked 
out.  Clare  Linton,  in  the  absence  of  her  father  and  mother, 
"takes  into  her  house  and  in  every  way  befriends  a  waif  of  the 
name  of  Polly.  The  waif  is  for  a  time  under  a  cloud  owing  to  the 
machinations  of  certain  people,  of  whom  the  worst  is  the  wicked 
Sal  the  Sloper.  All,  of  course,  comes  right  in  the  long  run.  Tbe 
leading  characters  in  it,  especially  Sal  the  Sloper  and  Clare’s 
father,  the  kind  but  judicious  banker,  are  well  sketched,  and  the 
two  boys  in  it,  Tom  and  Harry,  are  excellent  foils  to  each  other. 
The  story  is  told  naturally  and  is  thoroughly  wholesome. 

The  Master  of  Femhurst.  By  E.  Everett-Green.  (John  F.  Shaw 
and  Co.  3s.  6d.) — This  is  a  perfectly  healthy  story  telling  of 
how  a  young  man  possessed  of  very  high  Christian  and  social 
ideals,  who  succeeds  to  a  property,  endeavours  to  discharge  the 
great  responsibilities  of  his  position,  how  he  is  aided  by  his  sister, 
how  he  has  to  overcome  considerable  difficulties  and  barely  escapes 
being  murdered,  how  finally  brother  and  sister  are  suitably  married. 
Some  of  the  incidents  in  the  book,  such  as  the  attempted  murder 
of  Marmaduke  Langdale  and  the  saving  of  him  by  the  girl  who 
loves  him,  are  skilfully  managed.  Marmaduke  is  also  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  the  good — though  not  “  unco’  guid  ” — landed 
proprietor.  There  is,  however,  far  too  much  preaching — although 
it  is  excellent  preaching — in  this  volume,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
dialogue ;  indeed,  the  story  is  three  times  the  length  it  should 
‘have  been. 

Wrong  from  the  First.  By  Mrs.  Hart.  (Cassell  and  Co.  Is.  6d.) — 
We  have  here  the  story  of  a  stepmother  who  is  misunderstood  by, 
and  in  turn  misunderstands,  her  two  stepchildren,  and  of  the 
misery  which  is  caused  by  this  imperfect  appreciation.  For¬ 
tunately  the  stepmother  has  a  baby  of  her  own,  and  she  also 
takes  to  stay  with  her  for  a  time  Adela  Herbert,  the  daughter 
•of  a  Major  Herbert  and  the  niece  of  her  husband.  Adela, 
although  she  has  really  very  little  of  the  good  genius  in  her  tem¬ 
perament,  is  ultimately  the  means  of  effecting  the  much-needed 
■reconciliation  between  Mrs.  Holt  on  the  one  side  and  the  some¬ 
what  “  aggravating  ”  Myra  and  Angelo  on  the  other.  The  baby 
has,  however,  to  be  taken  away  by  a  gipsy  woman  before  this 
desirable  consummation  is  reached.  Mrs.  Hart  tells  her  story 
with  perhaps  too  much  detail,  and  her  readers  would  gladly  have 
"been  spared  the  return  of  Major  Herbert  and  the  scolding  he 
•gives  his  daughter,  because  she  had  been  “  wrong  from  the  first.’’ 
At  the  same  time,  the  book  is  a  piece  of  careful  child  analysis. 

A  Comrade’s  Troth.  By  E.  A.  Gillie.  (John  F.  Shaw  and  Co. 
:3s.  6d.)— David  Dunbar,  Gaelic  Scotsman  and  budding  doctor, 
•swears,  at  the  sixteenth  page  of  his  biography,  to  be  true,  through 
good  report  and  through  evil,  to  Marcus  Leigh.  This  book 
tells,  perhaps  too  fully,  how  he  fulfils  his  pledge  by  saving  his 
friend  from  suicide  and  a  drunkard’s  death,  although  he  all  but 
loses  his  character  from  his  having  to  pay  visits  to  public-houses 
to  rescue  Marcus.  Two  girls — the  American  Madeleine,  who  is 
reserved  for  Dunbar,  and  Lthe  English  Nell — supply  an  element 
of  vivacity  to  what  is  an  essentially  serious  and,  on  the  whole, 
excellent  story. 

Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  have  this  year  included  in  their 
Christmas  book-list  a  number  of  neat  and  well-illustrated  two- 
shilling  volumes  dealing  mainly  with  the  minor  moral  difficulties 
of  childhood.  To  several  of  these  we  have  given  special  and  inde¬ 
pendent  notice.  Others  of  the  series  are  : — The  Mystery  of  Master 


Max,  and  Fluffy  and  Jack,  by  H.  Atteridge;  Dolly's  Golden  Slippers, 
and  Her  Wilful  Way,  by  E.  Searchfield  ;  and  All  in  a  Garden  Fair, 
by  Bella  Sydney  Woolf.  Almost  all  of  these  books  contain  a  little 
mild  adventure.  Thus  in  A  Wilful  Way  two  children  drift  off  in 
a  boat ;  in  Dolly’s  Golden  Slippers  the  favourite  coal-mine 
device  is  resorted  to ;  and  the  “  true  Challice  ”  who  is  the  hero  of 
Miss  Woolf’s  pleasant  and  well-written  story  of  All  in  a  Garden 
Fair  has  to  show  himself  worthy  of  his  family  by  a  personal 
struggle  in  which  he  is  almost  killed.  But  on  the  whole  the 
books  treat  of  moral  struggles  mainly,  and  demonstrate  how  good 
boys  like  the  lazy  Master  Max,  and  even  good  girls,  may  with 
management  be  made  better.  The  writers  of  the  books  are  all 
experts  in  their  work,  and  the  volumes  themselves  are  heartily  to 
be  commended.  Several  of  them  contain  shorter  stories  than  those 
from  which  they  obtain  their  names.  These,  too,  are  eminently 
readable. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 


[ Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Boolcs  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms .] 

Sparks  from  Camp-Fires  :  an  Autobiography.  By  Captain 
Creagh.  (Chapman  and  Hall.  6s.) — Captain  Creagh  gives  the 
first  seven  chapters  of  his  book  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  and 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood  and  early  youth.  The  Ireland  he 
describes  was  the  Ireland  of  Lever  and  “Wild  Sports  of  the 
West,”  before  famine  and  Nationalism  robbed  the  land  of  its 
gaiety.  There  are  various  curiosities  in  his  description  ;  one  of 
them  is  the  use  of  the  stick  as  a  moral  agent.  Nowhere,  says 
Captain  Creagh,  are  children  so  savagely  beaten,  and  nowhere 
are  they  so  dutiful.  From  Ireland,  after  a  brief  interval,  we  are 
taken  to  the  Crimea.  Our  author  speaks  his  mind  about  various 
things,  and  does  not  spare  official  and  other  persons.  But  he  is 
quite  sure  that,  after  the  early  troubles  were  got  over,  our  army 
was  far  better  off  than  the  French.  The  pictures  which  he  draws 
of  French  discipline  and  French  morals  are  nothing  less  than 
appalling.  But  he  bestows  emphatic  praise  on  Pelissier, 
though  strongly  affirming  that  disobedience  and  incompetence  in 
the  French  Marshal’s  subordinates  caused  the  disastrous  repulse 
of  June  18th  (the  day  was  chosen  to  efface  the  memory  of 
Waterloo).  If  Captain  Creagh  freely  criticises  others,  he  does 
not  spare  himself.  He  owns  to  having  confidently  expected  the 
triumph  of  Austria  over  Prussia.  The  brilliant  Austrian  uniform 
blinded  his  eyes,  and  he  could  not  believe  in  the  efficiency  of 
troops  who  were  wanting  in  pipeclay.  “  After  fifteen  years’ 

military  training . I  had  not  obtained  a  twilight  of  the 

importance  of  celerity,  reconnoitring,  or  choosing  ground  for  the 
defence  of  positions.”  After  Koniggratz  he  went  to  see  the  field 
of  battle,  and  was  convinced  that  Count  Clam  Gallas  had  been 
beaten  through  his  defective  scouting.  There  is  much  that  is 
entertaining  and  much  also  that  is  instructive  in  this  volume. 


Morte  Arthure.  From  the  Lincoln  MS.  written  by  Eobert  of 
Thornton.  Edited  by  Mary  Macleod  Banks.  (Longmans  and  Co. 
3s.  6d.) — This  “  alliterative  poem  of  the  14th  century  ”  is  certainly 
curious.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  last  efforts  of  the  allitera¬ 
tive  school  of  verse.  Probably  Chaucer  had  at  least  begun  to 
write  when  the  author  of  this  poem  was  at  work,  and  the  future 
of  English  poetry  was  with  Chaucer.  The  old  measure  had  no 
more  chance  against  the  new  rhyming  verse  than  the  Saturnian 
metre  had  against  the  hexameter.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
poet,  whoever  he  was,  was  a  realist.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
Arthur’s  death,  no  enchanted  isle,  no  hint  of  a  return.  Avalon  is 
simply  the  Glastonbury  country.  Here  are  a  few  lines  about 
the  King’s  end  : — 

“  Entres  the  He  of  Avelciigne,  and  Arthur  he  lyghttes  (alights), 

Merkes  to  (makes  for)  a  manere  there,  for  myglite  he  no  forthire. 

A  surgyn  of  Salerne  enserchea  his  wondes. 

The  King  sees  he  asaye  that  sounde  bese  he  never 
(Sees  by  the  examination  that  he  will  never  be  well). 

And  sone  to  his  sekire  (trusty)  men  he  said  theis  wordes,— 

‘  Doo  calle  me  a  eonfessour  with  Chriate  In  his  armes  ; 

I  will  be  howselde  in  haste,  what  happe  so  betvddys  ; 

Constantin  my  cosyn  he  sail  the  corown  here.’’” 

The  English,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  so  remote  as  one  might  expect 
with  five  centuries  and  a  half  between.  Miss  Macleod  supplies  a 
few  notes,  too  few,  and  a  glossary  which  is  fairly  complete. 


Introductory  Lectures  on  the  Oxford  Ref ormers :  Colet,  Erasmus, 
and  More.  By  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  M.A.  (Longmans  and  Co.  Is. 
net.) — These  lectures  were  delivered  in  Philadelphia  seven  years 
ago  for  the  “American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching.”  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  them  before  in 
this  country.  Anyhow,  we  welcome  them  now.  Mr.  Shaw  doe3 
ample  justice  to  the  three  men,  to  More  certainly  not  less  amply 
than  the  other  two,  though  More,  on  one  side  of  his  mind,  waa 
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narrower  than  Erasmus,  and  probably  than  Colot.  It  is  refresh¬ 
ing  in  these  days,  when  men  who  claim  to  be  liberally  minded 
seek  to  minimise  the  benefits  of  the  Reformation,  to  find  this 
rational  appreciation  of  its  work.  There  are  some  who  praise  it 
for  leaving  loopholes  by  which  all  the  corruptions  that  it  meant 
to  banish  may  creep  back,  because  in  spite  of  Articles  and  rubrics 
it  left  them  free  to  “  hold  all  Roman  doctrine,”  and  imitate 
all  Roman  ritual.  Others  even  more  strangely  declare  that  it  did 
all  that  was  possible  to  destroy  education.  Mr.  Shaw  will  have 
none  of  these  things.  His  little  book  will  be  found  a  wholesome 
correction  of  an  ignorance  and  a  misrepresentation  that  are  far 
too  common. 

The  Civilization  of  the  East,  by  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel  (J.  M.  Dent  and 
Co.,  Is.  net),  is  one  of  the  “  Temple  Primers.”  This  is  an  excellent 
little  summary  of  the  history  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and 
other  less  famous  or  less  permanent  Powers  of  the  East.  The 
information  is  packed  as  closely  as  was  possible  without  causing 
confusion.  Dr.  Hommel  attaches  more  importance  to  the 
Hebrew  history  than  some  recent  critics  are  disposed  to  do, 
though  suggesting  corrections  and  amplifications.  It  is  curious, 
for  instance,  how  much  larger  the  figure  of  Omri  seems  to  have 
loomed  to  the  neighbours  of  Israel  than  to  the  writer  of  Kings, 
who  dismisses  him  in  a  few  paragraphs  (1  Kings  xvi.  16-28), 
while  he  gives  several  pages  to  Ahab  (xvi.  29 — xxii.  40).  The 

Moabite  Stone  ignores  Ahab. - Another  of  the  “  Temple  Primer  ” 

series  is  Plant  Life  and  Structure,  by  Dr.  E.  Dennert. 


A  Little  Booh  of  English  Prose,  selected  and  arranged  by  Annie 
Barnett  (Methuen  and  Co.,  Is.  6d.  net),  is  a  volume  of  the  “  Little 
Library.”  Mrs.  Barnett  has  chosen  out  of  nearly  six  centuries 
of  English  literature  between  eighty  and  ninety  representative 
specimens  of  prose  writing.  John  Mandeville  is  a  mysterious 
entity,  but  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  putting  him  before 
Chaucer.  The  range  of  time  will  thus  be  from  1300  (circa)  to 
1888,  the  latest  author  on  the  list  being  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
were  he  now  alive  would  still  be  short  of  his  eightieth  year.  In 
the  earlier  period  Chaucer,  Caxton,  Mallory,  Lord  Berners,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Sir  T.  Elyot,  and  Roger  Ascham  are  represented. 
With  Hooker  another  era  may  be  said  to  begin.  No  writer  of 
note,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  has  been  omitted,  except  Smollett,  and 
we  can  do  without  Smollett.  This  is  an  excellent  little  selection. 

- To  the  same  series  belongs  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  by 

Mrs.  Craik,  2  vols.  (3s.  net.)  Of  the  story  it  is  needless  to  say 
anything  except  it  be  to  give  an  emphatic  assent  to  Miss 
Matheson’s  scorn  for  the  sciolist  critics  who  affect  to  look  down 
upon  this  noble  book.  “An  anarchical  pessimism”  is  to  them 
"the  hall-mark  of  culture.”  They  can  admire  lubricity  and 
squalid  realism,  but  purity  and  high  purpose  are  incompre¬ 
hensible.  But  we  must  express  an  admiration  of  Miss  Matheson’s 
introduction.  The  picture  of  Dinah  Muloch,  in  the  literary  and 
the  social  aspects  of  her  life,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  we  have 
seen.  “  Oh !  if  I  could  live  four  weeks  longer ;  but  no  matter, 
no  matter,”  were  her  last  words.  She  was  thinking  of  the  bride 
whose  marriage-day  would  be  darkened.  The  account  of  the 
inception  of  the  tale,  due  to  a  chance  visit  to  Tewkesbury,  is 
highly  interesting. 

Two  volumes  may  be  mentioned  together  as  carrying  on  two 
valuable  series  published  by  Messrs.  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  These 
are  Worcester :  the  Cathedral  and  See,  by  Edward  F.  Strange 


Catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSS.  on  Mount  Atlios,  Vol.  II.  .  .(Camb.  Univ.  Press)  21/0 
Cheadle  ( W.  B. ),  On  Some  Clrrhoses  of  the  Liver,  cr  8vo  . . .  (Smith  &  Elder)  6/0 

Childers  (Ersklne),  In  the  Ranks  of  the  C.I.V.,  cr  8vo . (Smith  &  Elder)  6/0 

Christian  Conference  Essays,  edited  hy  A.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  8vo . (Black)  7/6 

C.I.V.  (The) :  boing  the  Story  of  the  City  of  London  Imperial  Volunteer 

Regiments,  1300-1900,  4to  . (Newnes)  10/6 

Clement  (C.  E.),  Heroines  of  the  Bible  In  Art,  cr  8vo . (Nutt)  3/6 

Clothes  and  the  Man,  by  the  “  Major,”  12mo . (Richards)  2/6 

Conferences  on  Books  and  Men,  by  Author  of  “  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary,” 

cr  8vo  . (Smith  &  Elder)  6/0 

Cracknell  (A.  G.),  Practical  Mathematics,  cr  8vo  . (Longmans)  3/6 

Creasy  (Sir  E.)  and  others,  For  God  and  the  King,  and  other  True  Stories, 

cr  8vo . (Bousfleld)  3/6 

Cunningham  (W.),  Western  Civilisation  in  Its  Economic  Aspects,  cr  8vo 

(Camb.  Univ.  Press)  4/6 

Earle  (A.  M.),  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan)  10/6 

Earle  (Walter),  Home  Poems,  cr  8vo  . (G.  Allen)  10/6 

Edgar  (R.  M.),  The  Genius  of  Protestantism,  cr  8vo . (Ollphant)  6/0 

Exploded  Ideas,  <fc  other  Essays,  by  Author  of  “Times  &  Days”  (Longmans)  5/0 

Falconer  (.1.  W.),  From  Apostle  to  Priest,  er  8vo . (T.  &  T.  Clark)  4/6 

Forster  (W.  J.),  A  Trip  to  Many  Lands,  4to  . (Partridge)  2/6 

Friedrich  (E.  P.),  Rhlnology,  Laryngology,  and  Otology,  8vo  _ (Saunders)  10/0 

Garnler  (J.),  The  True  Christ  and  the  False  Christ,  2  vols . (G.  Allen)  each  5/0 

Gordon  (L,  D.),  The  Story  of  Assist,  12mo . (Dent)  3/6 

Gould  (S.  Baring-),  Virgin  Saints  and  Martyrs,  cr  8vo . (Hutchinson)  6/0’ 

Grant  (A.  .1.),  The  French  Monarchy,  1483-1789,  2  voIb.  ..(Camb.  Univ.  Press)  9/0' 

Green  (E.  E.),  A  Fiery  Chariot,  cr  8vo  . (Hutchinson)  2/6 

Green  (E.  E.),  The  Wooing  of  Val,  cr  8vo . (Hutchinson)  3/6 

Gugglsberg  (F.  G.),  “  The  Shop  ” :  the  Story  of  the  Royal  Military-  Academy-, 

8vo  . (Cassell)  12/6 

Guthrie  (R.),  Kitty  Fagan,  cr  8vo . (Christian  Commonwealth  Company)  3/6 

Harris  (F.),  Montes  the  Matador,  and  other  Stories,  8vo . (Rlcliards)  6/0 

Harrison  (Joshua  Clarkson)  :  a  Memoir,  by  One  Who  Knew  Him,  cr  8vo 

(Hodder  &  Stoughton)  3/6 

Hawels  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Words  to  Women,  cr  8vo  . (Burnet  A  Isbister)  5/0 

Heisler  (J.  C.),  Text  Book  of  Embryology,  8vo . (Saunders)  10/6 

Holls  (F.  W.),  The  Peace  Conference  at  tlie  Hague  and  its  Bearings  on  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  8vo  . (Macmillan)  10/0 

Howell  (W.  H.),  Text  Book  of  Physiology,  Vol.  I.,  8vo . (Saunders)  13/0 

-  -  --  -  --  2/6 
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Hunt  (G.  W.),  Salvation  Beyond  Death,  cr  8vo  . (Mowbray) 

Kedney  (J.  S.),  Problems  in  Ethics,  cr  8vo . (Putnam) 

Keith  (S.),  Gynaecological  Operations,  8vo  . (Pentland) 

Kruger's  Secret  Service,  by  One  Who  Was  In  It,  cr  8vo . (Macqueen) 

Lancianl  CR.),  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome,  cr  8vo  . (Macmillan) 

Lanyon  (Mr.  S.  M. ),  Sarah  P.G.,  cr  8vo  . . . (Unwin) 

Leroy  (L.),  Essentials  of  Histology,  cr  8vo . (Saunders) 

Kingston  (Rowe),  Not  Warranted  Sound,  cr  8vo . (Griffith  &  Farran) 

Mlchie  (A.),  The  Englishman  jin  China  during  ithe  Victorian  Era,  2  vols. 

cr8vo  . (W.  Blackwood)  38/0 

Mr.  Dooley’s  Philosophy,  cr  8vo  . (Heinemann)  3/6 

Murray  (A.),  Thy  Will  be  Done,  cr  8vo  . . . (Nlsbet)  2/c 

Nash  (V.),  The  Great  Famine  and  its  Causes,  cr  8vo  . (Longmans)  6/C 

Osbourne  (LI.),  The  Queen  versus  Billy,  and  other  Stories,  cr  8vo  ( Heinemann) 

Payne  (G.  A.),  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Knutsford,  12mo  . (Smith  &  Elder) 

Phillips  (Stephen),  Herod  :  a  Tragedy,  cr  8vo! . (Lane) 

Pickering  (Edgar),  The  Fortunes  of  Claude,  cr  8vo . (Warne) 

Poems  (“  Cant!  ”)  of  Leopardi  (The),  done  into  English  by  J.  M.  Morrison, 

12mo  . (Gay  &  Bird) 

Report  of  a  Conference  held  at  Fulham  Palace  in  October,  1900.  .(Longmans) 

Roberts  (C.  G.  D.),  The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood,  cr  8vo . (Gay  <fc  Bird) 

Robertson  (W.  F.),  Text-Book  of  Pathology  in  Relation  to  Mental  Diseases, 

8vo . (Simpkin)  21/0 

Rogers  (Eva  C.),  The  Magic  Mist,  and  other  Dartmoor  Idylls,  cr  8vo.  .(S.S.U.)  5/0 
Rosary  Guide  for  Priests  and  People,  by  Very  Rev.  Father  Procter  (K  Paul)  3/6 
Rowley  (F.  S.)  and  Others,  The  Boy  Lieutenant,  and  other  True  Stories, 

cr  8vo . (Bousfleld)  3/6 

Rutherford  (Mark),  Pages  from  a  Journal,  with  other  Papers,  cr  8vo  (Unwin)  6/0 

Sime  (James),  William  Herscliel  and  his  Work,  cr  8vo . (T.  &  T.  Clark)  3/0 

Sloe  (G.  R.)  and  Pratt  (C.  A.),  Dr.  Berkeley’s  Discovery,  cr  8vo  ...  .(Putnam)  3/6. 
Strutt  (J.  W.),  Scientific  Papers,  Vol.  II.,  1881-1887,  roy  8vo(Camb.  Univ.  Press)  15/0 
Studies  in  Foreign  Literature  :Taylorian  Lectures, cr  8 vo (Oxford  Univ.  Press)  7/0' 

Suckling  (F.  H.),  The  Humane  Play-Book,  8vo . (Bell)  2/6. 

Toller  (T.  N.),  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language,  12mo 

(Camb.  Univ.  Press)  4/0' 

Urquhart  (J.),  The  Life  Story  of  William  Quarrier,  8vo . (Partridge)  6/0 

Way  (T.  R.),  Architectural  Remains  of  Old  Twickenham,  Mortlake,  and  Kew, 

4to  .  : . (Lane)  21/0' 

Whiting  (Lilian),  The  Spiritual  Significance,  12mo . (Gay  &  Bird)  4/6 

Williams  (W.  P.),  The  Golden  Circle,  cr  8vo  . (Simpkin)  6/0 
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(Is.  6d.),  in  “  Bell’s  Cathedral  Series  ”  ;  and  Rouen  :  its  Cathedral 
and  Churches,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Perkins  (2s.  6d.),  in  the  “  Hand¬ 
books  to  Continental  Churches.”  The  book  on  Worcester 


O  S  L  E  R. 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. 


Cathedral  is  good  as  far  as  the  building,  its  history,  its  architec¬ 
ture,  &e.,  are  concerned,  but  could  not  the  account  of  the  Bishops 
be  made  something  better  than  a  list  of  names  ?  The  Rouen 

book  will  be  found  very  useful  by  travellers. - With  these  we 

may  mention  Godaiming  and  its  Surroundings,  by  T.  Francis  W. 
Hamilton  (Stedman,  Godaiming,  6d.  net),  in  the  series  of  “  Home¬ 
land  Handbooks.’’ 
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Abbott  (E.  A.),  Clue :  a  Guide  through  Greek  to  the  Hebrew  Scripture, 

8vo . (Black)  7/6 

Adamson  (J.  R.),  The  Hidden  Scar,  cr  8vo . (Simpkin)  6/0 

Ames  (M.  E.),  Abra  of  Polctiers,  cr  8vo  . (Nlsbet)  3/6 

Bascom  (J.),  Growth  of  Nationality  in  the  United  States,  cr  Svo..  ..(Putnam)  6/0 

Benger  (G.),  Roumania  In  1900,  imp  8vo  I . (Asher)  10/0 

Bickerton  (A.  W.),  The  Romance  of  the  Earth,  cr  Svo . (Sounenschein)  2/6 

Birthday  Book  (A),  from  the  Writings  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  cr  8vo..(Lane)  3/6 

Bishop  (Mrs.  J.  F.),  Chinese  Pictures,  4to  . (Cassell)  3/6 

Bourginot  (Sir  J.  G.),  A  Short  History  of  Canada  under  British  Rule, 

cr  Svo . (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  6/0 

Buell  (A.  C.),  Paul  Jones,  Founder  of  the  American  Navy,  2  vols.  (K.  Paul)  12/0 

BuBen  (F.  T.),  With  Christ  at  Sea,  cr  Svo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  6/0 

Butler  (A.  G.),  The  Three  Friends,  cr  8vo . (Oxford  Univ.  Press)  3/0 

Butterworth  (M.  A.),  Tales  and  Poems  of  a  Grandmother,  12mo  . (Dene)  2/0 

Campbell  (J.  K.),  Lands  of  the  Orient,  cr  8vo  . (Nlsbet)  5/0 


104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C.. 


SCHWEITZER’S 

COCOATINA 

An  Absolutely  Pure  Cocoa. 

" THE  QUEEN  has  a  cup  of  Schweitzer’s  Cocoatina  brought  to. 
her  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  two  hours  later  uses  the  same  beverage  at  the  breakfast 
table.”— Society. 

“MORNING  AT  THE  PALACE.— It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that,, 
thanks  to  a  good  night’s  rest.  Her  Majesty  yesterday  morning  felt  no  ill  effocta 
from  Thursday’s  exciting  incidents.  She  partook,  as  usual,  at  7  o'clock  In  the- 
'  morning,  of  her  cup  of  cocoa.”— Daily  Chronicle,  March  10th,  1900. 
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A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 


An  Income  of  £35  a  year  for  Life;  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or 
£1,305  in  20  Annual  Instalments  of  £65  5s".  each,  and  a  Loan  up  to  £950 
during  Life,  for  each  £1,052  12s.  deposited  with 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Estab.  1843.  President :  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY.  Estab.  1843. 


FUNDS  EXCEED  £62,000,000. 


Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom- 

16,  17,  and  18  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HAL  DEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1824 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling:. 


DIRECTORS. 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD 
Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentmek,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burronghes,  Esq. 
Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers 


ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 

Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 
Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

.  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 

Lieut-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebblng. 
Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 


FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT 
Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  lo  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Broksrs  lor  the  introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS.  General  Manager. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


CLAIMS  PAID  . Nearly  £11,000,000 

ACCUMULATED  FUND . £5,400,000 

The  Profits  are  Divided  solely  amongst  the  Assured. 

Endowment- Assurance  Policies  are  issued,  combining 
Life  Assurance,  at  minimum  cost,  with  provision  for 
old  age.  The  practical  effect  of  these  policies  in  the 
National  Provident  Institution  is  that  the  Member’s 
life  is  Assured  until  he  reaches  the  age  agreed  upon, 
and  on  his  reaching  that  age  the  w'hole  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid  are  returned  to  him,  and  a  considerable 
sum  in  addition,  represen  ting  a  by  no  means  insignifi¬ 
cant  rate  of  interest  on  his  payments. 

No.  48  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT  ! 
EYE-STRAINS 


OUR  EYES 

and  How  to  Preserve  Them  from 
Infancy  to  Old  Age. 

With  Special  Information  about  Spectacles 
and  Eye-glasses  by 

Mr.  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

70  Illustrations,  Cloth  Binding.  Post-free,  Is., 
from  63  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Consultations  free  of  charge 


CAMBRIC 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen. 

Children’s  ....  1/3  per  doz. 

Ladies’ . 2/3  „ 

Gentlemen’s .  .3/3  „ 

Direct  from  the 
Manufacturers. 

Samples  &  Price  Lists  post-free.  world-wide  lame.” — The  Queen. 

please  mention  this  publication.  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BELFAST, 


Hem-stitched. 

Ladies’ . 2/9  per  doz. 

Gentlemen’s  .3/11  „ 


letY  E*  “T"  “The  Irish  Cambrics  of  Messrs. 
■  vWhVS-  *  Robinson  and  Cleaver  have  a 


AERTEX 

AERTEX 

AERTEX 

AERTEX 


THE  CELLULAR 
CLOTHING  CO.’S 
ORIGINAL 


CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 

CELLULAR 


SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  PYJAMAS,  LINGERIE. 


Please  notice  the  Registered  Trade-Mark,  an  Oval  with  the  word  AERTEX  in  the 
centre,  attached  to  each  garment.  Only  the  original  Cellular  hears  this  label. 

Illustrated  Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  goods  for  men ,  women,  and  children, 
with  names  of  500  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on  application, 

OLIVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  33  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

„  „  „  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  E.C. 


HAMPTON  &  SONS’ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  CURTAINS. 

IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  &c.,  contain  hundreds  of  Photographic 
Illustrations  of  the  latest  productions  marked  in  plain  figures  at  a 
MINIMUM  PROFIT  for  CASH,  thus  enabling  Intending  purchasers 
to  see  that.  In  affording 

BEST  VALUE  FOR  MONEY, 

Hampton  and  Sons’  productions 

REMAIN  UNSURPASSED. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free. 

Pall  Mall  East,  Trafalgar  Sq., 


S.W. 


DENT’S  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 

All  Watches  and  Clocks  of  E.  DENT  and  CO.’S  Manufacture 
now  bear  the  annexed  Trade-Mark. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  free  on  applies 
tion  to 

TEADE-w»nir.  E.  DENT  and  CO.,  Ltd., 

Makers  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales; 

Makers  of  the  great  Westminster  Clock,  Big  Ben. 

Only  Addresses — 

61  Strand,  or  4  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  London, 


HINDHEAD  SCHOOL,  HASLEMERE.— Mr.  EDWARD 

TURLE.  WISHES  to  ANNOUNCE  that  the  Rev.  CYRIL  ANGELL. 
B.A.,  Camb.,  HAS  BECOME  ASSOCL4.TED  with  him  in  the  MANAGEMENT  of 
HINDHEAD  SCHOOL.  Trimmers  Wood  stands  in  what  is  probably  the  most 
healthy  and  beautiful  site  in  England,  800  feet  above  the  sea  among  fir  woods  and 
upon  a  sandy  soil.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Entrance  and  Scholarship 
Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Navy.  A  large  cricket  ground 
adjoins  the  house  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  health  of  the  boys. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  parents  of  past  or  present  pupils,  including 
the  Earl  of  Derby;  Colonel  Talbot,  Asst.-Comdt.  R.M.C. ;  Dr.  Marshall  (of  the 
Heralds’  College),  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Hindhead.  Prospectus  on  application 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  JANUARY  23rd,  1901. 

OHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chdlet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music; 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.  Miss  Cunnick  will  be  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel, 
London,  December  11th  and  12th.  Letters  making  appointments  should  be 
addressed  the  Chalet. — Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 


GREY'S  SCHOOL.  CAYENDISH,  SUFFOLK.  — 

Founded  1696.  BOYS  efficiently  PREPARED  for  business.  Good  home-. 
Large  playing  field.  Liberal  diet,  G.E.R,  Station. — Prospectus  from  Head- 
Master,  Rev.  T.  NORMANDALE,  B.A. 


FELSTED  SCHOOL.— TWO  HEAD-MASTER'S  NOMI¬ 

NATIONS,  value  £10  a  year,  are  OFFERED  for  JANUARY,  1901. _ For 

full  particulars,  apply.  Rev.  the"  HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

I^ENDAL  SCHOOL,  WESTMORLAND  .—Founded  1525. 

V.  Public  Endowed  School  of  100  Boys.  Classical  and  Modern  ;  Science  a 
special  feature.  New  buildings  in  beautiful  country.  Fees,  £60  per  annum. 
NEXT  TERM  JAN.  I8th.  Illustrated  prospectus  from  Rev.  G.  H.  Williams,  M.A. 
Oxon.  There  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  THREE  ENTRANCE  HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  on  JAN.  3rd.  Classics  or  Modern  Subjects.  Entrance  may  be 
postponed,  if  desired,  until  May  Term.  Convenient  centres  of  examination 
arranged. — Apply,  HEAD-MASTER. 


KING'S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas. — D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 


MISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  inspection! 


DEAL  COLLEGE,  DEAL.— Principal,  J.  STEBBINGS, 

B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.)  Thorough  and  careful  preparation  for  commercial 
life ;  also  Lond.  Matric.,  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Locals,  &c.  Special  class  for  foreign 
students  to  learn  English.  Splendid  climate.  Extensive  grounds  (nine  acres) 
School  farm. 


TOYNTON  HOUSE,  FELIXSTOWE,  SUFFOLK  — 

SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Efficient  staff.  Pupils 
prepared  for  University  Examinations.  Health  and  Physical  Training  especially 
studied.  Tennis,  Hockey,  Cricket,  Swimming.— Principal,  Miss  L.  de  M.  CAREY 
B.Sc.Lond. 


Llandovery  college.— army  class.— An  ex¬ 
amination  for  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  and  £25  a  year  respec¬ 
tively  will  be  hel  d  in  January  at  Llandovery.— For  Particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  W. 
W.  POOLE  HUGHES,  Sherborne  School,  Dorset  (Warden  elect  of  Llandovery). 

C1UTTON  VALENCE  SCHOOL,  KENT.— SCHOLAR¬ 
LY  SHIP  EXAMINATION  on  JANUARY  16th,  at  10.30  a.m..  at  Clothworkers’ 
Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30,  and  FOUR  of 
£20  per  annum  for  boys  under  15.  School  fees  £60  per  annum— Apply  to  the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


SCHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN’S  DAUGHTERS.— Visiting 

Professors ;  Resident  English  and  Foreign  Governesses.  Gymnasium,  <fcc. 
Principals:  Miss  F.  A.  GILBERT  (late  of  Ladies'  College,  Guernsey)  and  Miss 
NIMMO,  L.  L. A.— Logans,  173  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington. 


THE  TOWER,  DOVERCOURT,  ESSEX.— Preparatory 

School  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Royal  Navy.  Most  healthy  situation  on 
the  East  Coast.  Bracing  climate ;  particularly  recommended  for  delicate  children ; 
beautiful  house  and  grounds ;  individual  attention  and  every  comfort.— Principal, 
F.  NAPIER-CLAVERING,  M.A.  (Trln,  Col.,  Camb.) _ 

GIRLS’  HOME  SCHOOL,  beautifully  situated  in  nine 

acres  of  ground,  London,  N.  Modern  Education.  Full  staff  of  governesses 
and  professors  ;  advanced  Exams,  successes ;  Higher  Women’s  Hons. ;  Music  Prof. 
Dip. ;  pupils  from  abroad  received.  C.  H. — J.  and  J.  PATON,  143  Cannon  Street, 
London. 
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T)OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

XV  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  184S.  For  Land-Owners,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors, 
Agriculturists,  Colonists,  &c.  For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of 
■Governors,  Piofessors,  Practical  Instructors,  &c„  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  Diplomas,  Gold  Medals,  &c,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY.  February  5th. 

DGBASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 


E 


B'OR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

31  CALTHORPE  ROAD,  EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding  House — ST.  ALBAN'S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 


President : 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  &c„  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A., 
4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

UNIVERSITIES,  PRELIMINARY  LAW,  MEDICINE, 

and  OTHER  EXAMINATIONS.— PUPILS  PREPARED  for  above.  Special 
advantages  for  delicate  pupils.  Successful,  experienced,  individual  tuition,  with 
home  comfort.  Four  miles  from  sea  ;  cricket,  boating,  &c.  Holiday  pupils  also 
taken.— Rev.  J.  F.  VALLINGS,  M.A.,  Sopley  Vicarage,  Winkton  It.S.O.,  Hants. 


s 


ALISBURY 


SCHOOL. 


An  EXAMINATION  for  FOUR  CHAFYN-GROVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  on 
JANUARY  20th. 

Apply  HEAD-MASTER. 

0ROMER.-ST.  LAURENCE  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  Miss  GRACE  C.  POLLARD,  late  Scholar  ol  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  Mod.  Lang.  Trip.  Bracing  climate,  individual  care.  Preparation  for 
-examinations.  Special  advantages  for  modern  languages.  Tennis,  hockey, 
■cycling,  swimming.— Prospectus  on  application. 

Eichmond  school  for  girls, 

RICHMOND  (YORKS.) 

Education  on  best  modern  lines.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  for  Competi¬ 
tion  in  JANUARY  for  Girls  under  fifteen. 

I  G  H  SCHOOL,  HEREFORD. 

Boarders  live  with  the  Head-Mistress.  Miss  KRABBE. 

■Owing  to  Extension  of  Premises  there  will  be  a  FEW  VACANCIES  in  JANUARY. 
Garden  and  Playing-Field. 

Fees,  Including  Music,  from  £59. 

BAYHAM  HOUSE,  SEVENOAKS.  —  SCHOOL  for 

GIRLS.  Only  a  limited  number  taken.  Advantages  of  home  and  school 
■combined.  Special  attention  to  health  and  physical  development.  Careful 
religious  training,— Church  of  England.— Principal,  Miss  BURGES,  Newnham 
Gollege,  Cambridge,  formerly  Assistant-Mistress  in  the  Cambridge  High  School. 
References :  Bishop  of  Durham,  Miss  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Walter  AVard,  and  others. 

PARIS.— FIRST-CLASS  SCHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN'S 

DAUGHTERS.  Highest  references.  A  few  vacancies  after  Cliristmas. 
Lady  Principal  will  be  in  London  from  December  26th  and  will  escort  her  pupils. 
—Apply  to  Mdlle.  VIVIER,  20  Palace  Mansions,  Addison  Bridge,  London,  W. 

PARIS,  AUTEUIL. — Highly  recommended  FINISHING 

SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Limited  number  of 
pupils.  Thorough  teaching  of  Languages,  Music,  Art,  &c.— Principals  :  Miles. 
'GOUNIAULT  db  MARCHANGY,  32,  Rue  Michel  Ange.  Ref.  permitted  to  Mrs. 
AVoodhouse,  Head-Mistress  of  the  Clapham  High  School  for  Girls,  Clapham  Common. 

ARN’S  CLOSE,  AMBERLEY,  STROUD,  GLO'S.— 

500  ft.  above  sea  level.  PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Specially  adapted  for  delicate  boys.  Individual  attention.  Large  grounds ;  near 
lovely  common.  Terms  moderate.  Reduction  for  brothers.  Highest  references. 
— Apply,  A.  D.  ANNESLEY  (of  Marlborough  College  and  Trinity  College, 
Oxford),  M.A. 

KESWICK  SCHOOL. — Co-edncation  on  Public  School 
lines  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS.  Large  Endowment.  Valuable  Scholarships. 
Modern  buildings.  Splendid  Playing-fields.  Special  arrangements  for  children 
-of  parents  residing  abroad.— Prospectus  from  the  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER  or 
•Girls’  Boarding  House)  V.  R.  LE  MAISTRE,  M.A.,  The  Heads,  Keswick. 

Archdeacon  wilson^wishes  to  r"ecommend 

a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country- 
air  ;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  staff.— Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  Higli  School  for  Girls). 

KING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SOHOLAR- 

SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£5o-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th, 
lor  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Army  and  Navy'  Subjects.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY,  &c,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many'  Successes  gained  direct  at 
WToolwlch,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record.— Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

S”  ETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “  OVERDALE  ”  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE. — President,  his  Grace  the 

DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  Iv.G.,  P.C. — The  Honours  List  for  the  year  1899- 
1900  includes  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Three 
Entrances  to  Woolwich  (direct),  and  other  distinctions.— Apply  to  Head-Master, 
H.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A. 


P  S  W  I  O  H 


SCHOOL. 


Complete  modern  buildings.  Thorough  education  for  business  or  professions. 
Many  successes.  Valuable  Prizes  and  Scholarships.  Moderate  terms. 
Head-Master,  Rev.  P.  E.  RAYNOR,  School  House,  Ipswich. 


WELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

Principal:  Miss  PAGE.  B.A.London,  late  H.  ad-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
■country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
■situation.  Terms  moderate. 


QUEEN  WOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  tire  sea  ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c. 

WINDERMERE.  —  THE  CRAIG  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.— W.  SNOW,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
PREPARES  BOYS  for  tlie  Public  Schools..  Large  grounds,  splendid  situation. 
Bracing  air,  every  com  ort  and  individual  attention.  Reference  (among  others) 
to  Registrar,  Victoria  University.  Indian  pupils  received. 


T 


HE  LEYS  SCHOOL, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

An  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  will  be  HELD  in 
DECEMBER. 

Particulars  of  the  HEAD-MASTER,  or  of  the  BURSAR. 

THE  HINDHEAD  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  (established 

in  1897  by  Miss  .T.  F.  Gruner).— Principals  :  Miss  J.  F.  GRUNER,  Certificated 
Student  of  Girton  College,  late  Second  Mistress, Dulwich  High  School,  G.P.D.S.Co., 
and  Miss  ALICE  GRUNER,  Student  of  Newnham  College.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  mainly  of  University  women  of  professional  standing  and  experience. 
Education  thoroughly  modern ;  physical  training  and  outdoor  games.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  healthful  conditions  of  life  ;  the  bracing  air  and  gravel  soil  of 
the  Hindhead  distrlctcause  it  to  be  much  recommended  by  doctors.  The  boarding¬ 
house,  built  for  the  Misses  Gruner,  stands  in  an  acre  of  heather  and  pine  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  800  ft.,  and  lias  a  sunny  aspect.  Refs.  :  Miss  Welsh,  of  Girton 
College ;  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Principal  of  Newnham  College  ;  Prof.  Muirhead,  Birming¬ 
ham  Univ. ;  parents  of  former  pupils  ;  and  others. — For  prospectus  for  the  term 
commencing  January  23rd,  1901,  address  to  Moorcroft,  Hindhead,  Haslemcre. 

CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD. 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 


T 


HE  HALL, 


Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large  playground ;  tennis.  Every'  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University- examinations.  Special  Terms  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military-  officers. 

References— The  Right  I-Ion.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  manj 
others.  Illustrated  prospectus  on  application. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

Yy  GIRLS. — Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford;  Housa- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently-  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  Mdndgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  tli'e  Archdeacon  of  Mancbreier, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary- A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

OODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

(Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  :— Miss  .T.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley.—1 Terms,  School  House, £45  ;  Boarding  House,  £60. 
(2)  ST.  MARY'S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  2-1  Guineas  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor.— Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne's.  Abbot3  Bromley, 
Rugeiey,  Staffs. 


EDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

ORCHESTER  SCHOOL  for  DAUGHTERS  of 

GENTLEMEN.— Efficient  staff.  Terms  GO  guineas.  Public  Exams.  Health 
especially  studied.  Tennis,  hockey,  cricket, swimming— Head- Mistress, Miss  KITCAT, 

SW  I  N  I  F^R  ED’S,  BANGOR 

•  (Church  of  England  Public  School). 

Head-Mistress— Miss  F.  J.  DAVIES,  B.A.Lond.,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College. 
Cambridge  ;  Classical  Tripos,  Class  I. 

Fees  £35  a  year.  Combined  hill  and  sea  air.  Playground.  A  Technical 
Department  has  been  added  to  the  School. 

Full  particulars  from  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 

ALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures ;  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

XI HEIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

VO  — Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80);  sons  of  gentlemen;  specially-  suited  for  sons  of 
otfieers  abroad.  Next  trial  of  voices  for  vacancy,  December  12th.— Rev.  J.  H. 
SWINSTEAD.  Head-Master. 

COLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 


Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 


Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

Bournemouth  — e.  wyndham  penruddocke, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application. — TVINTON  G RANGE,  KNYVET’ON  ROAD. 

Hereford  school  (founded  i387  a.d.)— a  public 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army.  Navy,  &.C.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. — Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

OUTH  BELGRAVIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for 

SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,  38  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  S.W.— Conducted  by 
Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the  Public  Schools;  Kindergarten 
and  Transition  Classes  for  Children  under  8.  Gymnastics  and  Drilling. 
HALF-TERM  BEGAN  NOVEMBER  8th. 

JTPTON  HOUSE,  UPTON,  nr.  SLOUGH. 

ITIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough  education  with  home  life  and  careful  attention  to  health.  Moderate 
fees.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  hockey.— Principal,  Miss  ETHER1NGTON. 

Buxton^  Derbyshire.  —  Mr.  Stephen  l. 

PKTTITT,  B.A.  Univ.  Coll.  Oxon.,  Math,  and  Nat.  Sc.  (Honours),  Assisted  by 
Mr.  F.  BURKE  PEEL,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Classical  and  Staff,  PREPARES  BOYS  for  the 
Public  Schools  and  R.N.  Bracing  climate  ;  individual  attention;  gymnasium;  games. 
Highest  refs.  30pupils  taken.— Prospectus,  HEAD-MASTER, Holm  Leigh, Buxton. 

WARDEN  COURT,  CUCKEIELD,  SUSSEX.— Misses 

GRAY  and  PRIESTMAN.  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Extensive  grounds 
ill  beautiful  country  overlooking  S.  Downs.  Sound  education,  with  games,  cycling. 

RS.  PORTSMOUTH  FRY  receives  the  DAUGHTERS 

_ of  GENTLEMEN  for  Training  and  Education,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fry,  M.A, 

Oxon.  (who -took  First-class  Classical  Honours  in  both  Moderations  and  Final 
Schools).  Resident  Parisian  Governess.  Rodney  House,  Weston-super-Mare,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds,  with  tennis-courts,  &c. 
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8ANDECOTES  SCHOOL,  PARKSTONE,  DORSET.— 

A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for  tlie  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN, 
where  the  aim  is  to  train  girls  to  be  practical,  refined,  and  cultured.  Every 
care  and  comfort  for  delicate  children. 

Large  grounds,  tennis  and  fives  courts,  playing-fields. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  U niversity  and  other  examinations.  Head-Mistress.  Miss 
SOPHIE  M.  SMITH  (Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  Camb.),  assisted  by  a  highly  qualified 
staff.  A  limited  number  of  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  awarded  by  competition. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA. — Mr.  P.  B.  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Oson 

(Honours  in  Math,  and  History),  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of 
PUPILS  for  University  and  Army  Examinations.— For  information,  apply  to 
Loudwater,  Westgate-on-Sea. 


ORKING.- — On  the  hills,  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application.— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

DOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 

RUSSELS.— Very  healthy  situation.— Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &c. ;  Fees,  £80perann. :  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application. — 82  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

BRINKLEATBOlfRNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  A. IT 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 


The  Minor  Worries  of  Life 


Why  keep  your  Letters  and  Papers  in  a. 
chronic  state  of  confusion  when  you  can 
have  them  in  a  single  Box  or  Drawer, 
under  the  simplest  possible  arrangement, 
in  perfect  order  ? 

TIMES. — “  By  the  1  Ceres  ’  system  the  most  com¬ 
plex  body  of  documents  can  be  arranged  with  admir¬ 
able  simplicity.” 

LANCET. — “  Mr.  Vernon  has  devised  a  plan  which 
will  be  difficult  to  rival.” 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol: — “The  convenience  of 
the  ‘Ceres’  Writing  Table  is  beyond  words.” 

Sir  F.  G.  Milner,  Bart.,  M.P. “Far  exceeds 
anything  brought  out  hitherto.” 

Sir  J.  Crichton  Browne,  M.B.,  F.R.S.:— 

“  Should  be  generally  adopted  by  those  who  value 
sound  methods.” 


Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  moderu  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
— Prospectus  on  application. 


ILITIA  COMPETITIVE,  WOOLWICH, 

SANDHURST. 


Irwin  E.  B.  Cox,  Esq.,  M.P. “  Am  transferring- 
all  my  papers  to  your  Files,  thereby  releasing  a 
whole  room  which  was  one  mass  of  pigeon  holes.” 
Subsequently  :  “  The  Writing  Table  is  all  I  can 


Captain  E.  C.  HEATH, 

33  BOUVERIE  SQUARE,  FOLKESTONE. 


Bournemouth.  —  gorse  cliff,  boscombe 

CHINE.— Principal,  Mrs.  JAMES  MACDONELL.  BOYS,  from  6  to  14, 
PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools.  Resident  Masters ;  Governess.  Visiting 
Masters  for  French,  Plano,  Violin,  Singing,  and  Drawing.  House  stands  high  on 
Cliff  overlooking  Sea.  Good  playground  and  field  for  games. 


ADAME  AUBERT  introduces  Daily  and  Resident 

English  and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES,  Lady  Professors,  Chaperons, 
Companions,  Lady  Housekeepers,  Secretaries,  for  BRITISH  ISLES,  CONTINENT, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ASIA,  AUSTRALASIA.  SCHOOLS  and  EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES  recommended.— 141  Regent  Street,  W. 


RUEST  AND  MOST  CONSOLING  OF  RELIGIOUS 

BELIEFS  are  to  be  found  in  THEISM.  Literature  sent  gratis  and  post- 
free  on  application  L,  letter)  to  Secretary  of  Postal  Mission,  the  THEISTIC 
CHURCH,  SWALLOW  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  W.  The  Church  is  open  foJ 
DIVINE  SERVICE  on  SUNDAYS  at  11  and  7. 


desire.” 

Chas.  Welch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Guildhall  Library  : 
— “  Very  pleased  with  the  File,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  recommend.” 


Call  and  inspect  the  Ceres  System  at 

THE  CERES  DEPOT,  10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

(Opposite  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  close  to  Charing' Cross.) 

Or  send  for  Newly  Revised  Catalogue,  Fully  Illustrated., 

Post-free. 

V  PRACTICAL  PRESENTS. 


Assistant  schoolmistresses.— Miss  lquisa 

BROUGH  can  RECOMMEND  University  Graduates,  Trained  and 
Certificated  High  School  Teachers,  Foreign  Teachers,  Kindergarten  Mistresses,  &c. 
—CENTRAL  REGISTRY  for  TEACHERS,  25  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


TO  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address, 
“Triform,  London.”  Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 


DVICE  as  to  CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS.  — The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

PATON’S  LIST  OAF  S  C  H~0  O  L  S 

gives  Particulars  of  Best  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools  and  Tutors ;  also  Scholar¬ 
ships  obtainable;  318  pages,  red  cloth.  Is. ;  post-free,  Is.  4d.— J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  If  details  of  requirements  be  given  a  selection  of 
Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  free. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books  of  the 
Season  are  now  in  Circulation. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  Free  on  Application . 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  on  SALE  (Second¬ 
hand).  Also  a  large  selection  of 

BOOKS  IN  LEATHER  BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  M.  BULL,  Esq.,  of  Evercreech,  and 
W.  PHILLIPS,  Esq.,  of  Highbury. 

77  CHANCERY  LANE,  W.C. 

MESSRS.  MICHAEL  FAR  AD  AT  and  RODGERS  are 

favoured  with  Instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  the  rooms  as  above 
on  WEDNESDAY,  December  19th,  at  one  o’clock,  a  Collection  of  about  160  Oil 
and  Water-Colour  Drawings,  j  the  examples  including  the  names  of  Thomas 
Ireland,  R.I.,  John  Constable,  C.  S.  Lidderdale,  David  Cox,  Frederick  Goodall, 
R.A.,  Thomas  Faed,  R.A.,  T.  B.  Hardy,  R.B.A.,  Daubigny,  and  many  others;  also 
a  few  Proof  Engravings.  May  be  viewed  two  days  prior,  and  catalogues  had  of 
the  Auctioneers  at  their  Offices,  77  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Telephone  number, 
444  Holborn. 


H.  SOTHERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  In  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 

FOUR  CENTURIES  of  TRACTS,  PAMPHLETS,  and 

BROADSIDES,  1508  to  1898,  including  History;  Political,  Religions,  and 
other  Controversies ;  Poetry  and.Satire  ;  Finance  and  Trade  ;  Political  Economy  ; 
Naval  and  Military  History ;  Social  History ;  A  Remarkable  Number  of  Civil 
War  Tracts  ;  Americana ;  Drama  and  Stage  ;  Trials  ;  Topography ;  Archaeology  : 
Eighteenth  Century  Tracts  by  the  Essayists  and  Pamphleteers ;  Facetia ;  Medicine ; 
and  on  many  other  subjects.  Catalogue  post-free.— A.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  24 
Great  Windmill  Street,  London,  W.  (one  minute  from  Piccadilly  Circus). 
Libraries  or  small  parcels  of  books  purchased  for  cash. 


30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LONDON; 
And  at  10-12  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


THE  LITERARY  PEN  is  a  Smooth-running  Pern 

with  a  Quill-like  action. 

In  Book-box,  price  One  Shilling. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  London. 


“  An  ingenious  invention.” — Lancet. 

“  The  apparatus  renders  milk  a  harmless  article  of  food.” — British  Medical  Journal .. 
“  The  milk  cannot  burn,  neither  can  it  boil  over.” — The  Hospital. 

E“  1  0  S\S  S™  I  Form  2  automatically  turns  out  the  gas 

O  E.  inS  I  i  I  &  Lai  when  the  milk  is  sterilized. 

Form  1  rings  a  bell  when  Bill  I  |  if 

the  milk  is  sterilized.  IV I  I  La  IX 

Catalogues  sent  free  on  F"  n  |  1  [3  ST  O 

application.  |  rC  i  iLd  i  a\  a 

THE  SENTINEL  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  CAMBRIDGE. 


THE 

“Allenburys”  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited 
to  the  changing  digestive  powers  of  the  Infant. 

The  “ALLENBURYS”  Milk  Food  No.  1  For  the  first  3  months 
The  “  ALLENBURYS  ”  Milk  Food  No.  2  For  the  second  3  months 
The  “  ALLENBURYS”  Malted  Food  No.  3  For  Infants  over  6  months. 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'S  NEW  BOOKS 
SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 

By  Sir  WALTER  ARMSTRONG,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland. 
AVlth  70  Photogravures  and  6  Lithographs  In  Colour.  An  Edition  limited  to 
1,000  Copies  for  Sale  In  Great  Britain.  Uniform  with  “Gainsborough”  by  the 
•same  Author.  Imperial  4to,  gilt  top,  £0  5s.  net. 

Dedicated  to  tJ.lt.lt.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

HANS  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES.  A 

New  Translation  from  the  Danish  Original  by  H.  L.  BR/EKSTAD.  With 
an  Introduction  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.  With  240  Wood  Engravings  by 
HANS  TEGNER.  2  vols.,  10s.  net  each  ;  or  1  vol.,  £1  net. 

Black  and  White.—"  This  beautiful  edition  has  an  especial  attraction  for  lovers 
of  art.  The  wonderful  drawings  have  been  rendered  with  such  exquisite  grace 

and  fidelity  that  the  eye  is  delighted  with  each  separate  page - The  pictures 

are  pictures  for  old  and  young,  quite  as  much  as  the  letterpress.” 

CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE.  By  William 

NICHOLSON.  A  Portfolio  of  16  Pastels  reproduced  in  Colours,  £2  2s.  net. 
The  Pall  Hall  Gazette.—' “Unquestionably  Mr.  Nicholson's  masterpiece.  A 
wonderful  series  of  drawings.” 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE.  By  Henry 

JAMES.  With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full-page  Engravings,  and  40  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 
1  vol.,  10s.  net.  Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Paper,  £2  net. 

The  Spectator.—"  The  drawings  aie  Mr.  Pennell  at  his  best,  so  that  one  could 
hardly  have  a  more  charming  picture-book  of  France.” 

P0MPEI :  the  City,  its  Life  and  Art.  An 

Artistic  Survey  of  Archaeological  Achievements.  By  PIERRE  GUSMAN. 
Translated  by  FLORENCE  SIMMONDS  and  M.  JOURDAIN.  With  500 
Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  12  Coloured  Plates,  1  vol.,  £1  16s.  net. 

The  Daily  News. — “This  volume  is  at  once  for  the  library  and  for  the  drawing¬ 
room,  for  the  antiquarian,  who  will  find  Its  pages  full  of  research  and  information, 
ami  for  the  less  serious  reader  who  may  have  memories  of  a  visit  to  Pompei.” 

ROMAN  ART :  Some  of  its  Principles  and 

their  Application  to  Early  Christian  Painting.  By  FRANZ  WICKHOFF. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  ARTHUR  STRONG,  LL.D.  With  14  Plates 
and  numerous  Text  Illustrations,  1  vol.,  £1  16s.  net. 

The  Academy.— “This  splendidly  illustrated  volume  has  a  critical  importance 
which  such  works  occasionally  lack.  Professor  Wiokhoff  expounds  his  thesis  witli  all 
the  strength  given  by  an  admirable  equipment,  both  in  archaeology  and  aesthetics.” 
THE  REAL  FOUNDER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL,  HUNTER 

AND  EXPLORER  :  the  Story  of  his  Life.  With  Certain  Correspondence 
and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  David  Livingstone,  hitherto  un¬ 
published.  By  his  Son,  W.  EDWARD  OSWELL.  With  an  Introduction  by 
FRANCIS  GALTON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  <tc.  In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits, 
Maps,  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  £1  5s.  net.  - 
Tlie  Spectator. — “  That  ‘prince  of  gentlemen,’  William  Cotton  Oswell,  a  splendid 
combination  of  the  Greek  and  Christian  ideals,  beauty  of  person  and  beauty  of 
character.” 

PARODIES  OF  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

STUDIES  IN  STYLE.  By  W.  H.  Helm. 

1  vol.,  3s.  net. 

The  Morning  Post.—"  There  is  not  one  that  fails  of  Its  mark,  and,  besides  being 
true  criticism,  they  make  excellent  and  amusing  reading.” 

MR.  DOOLEY’S  NEW  BOOK. 

MR.  DOOLEY’S  PHILOSOPHY,  With  Illus¬ 

trations  by  Wm.  Nicholson,  E.  W.  Kemble,  and  F.  Opper.  1  vol.,  3s.  6d. 

Tlie  Scotsman.—"  There  is  no  keener  eye  for  the  weak  points  of  latter-day 
civilisation  than  Mr.  Dooley’s.  These  short,  pithy  dialogues  are  always  amusing 
and  often  brilliant.” 

THE  GAY  LORD  QUEX.  By  Arthur  W. 

PINERO.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. :  paper,  Is.  6d.  Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  Hand¬ 
made  Paper,  with  new  Portrait  of  the  Author,  10s.  net. 


New  Novels  &  Stories.— 6s.  each. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

The  A themxum.— “Contains  cleverness  of  a  very  varied  kind  :  traits  of  fine 
Imagination,  of  high  spiritual  feeling,  keen  observation  of  the  actual,  and  a 
singular  sense  of  discrimination  in  character  and  dialogue.” 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL. 

Tlie  Standard.—"  A  very  remarkable  story,  far  more  remarkable,  indeed,  than 
■On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.’  In  her  knowledge  of  native  India  Mrs.  Steel  shows 
herself  to  be  without  a  rival.” 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  P-ARKER. 

The  Times. — “Not  even  in  ‘The  Seats  of  the  Mighty’  does  Mr.  Parker 
suggest  such  an  impression  of  his  strength  as  in  the  story  whicli  gives  its  title 
to  tlie  book.  Strong  and  yet  natural  situations  follow  in  rapid  succession.  In 
Madelinette  Mr.  Parker  has  idealised  the  noblest  of  women.” 

THE  FLAME  OF  LIFE. 

By  GABRIELE  D'ANNUNZIO. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.— “  A  work  of  genius,  unique,  astounding.  There  are 
•passages  that  sweep  one  headlong,  and  tlie  whole  leaves  an  indelible  impression.” 

THE  LADY  OF  DREAMS. 

By  UNA  L.  SILBERRAD. 

The  British  Weekly. — “Many  will  pronounce  this  the  best  novel  of  the  yea/'. 
It  is  a  work  of  genius  whicli  gives  Miss  Silberrad  a  place  among  our  foremost 
writers  ” 

THE  EAGLE’S  HEART. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

The  Athencrum. — “  Mr.  Garland’s  work  is  always  fresh  and  vigorous,  and 
this  story  is  full  of  his  characteristic  energy.  He  makes  one  share  with  delight 
in  tlie  irresistible  fascination  of  wild  life  in  the  Far  West." 

THE  STORY  OF  RONALD  KESTREL. 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON. 

The  Athenaeum.— “  Mr.  Dawson  is  a  writer  of  ability  who  has  seen  men  and 
■things,  and  should  go  far." 

THE  QUEEN  VERSUS  BILLY; 

AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  LLOYD  OSBOURNE. 

Mr.  Ilelnemann' s  Notes  on  Forthcoming  Boohs  Post-free. 

London :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS’  LIST. 


DANIEL  O’CONNELL,  and  the  Revival  of 

National  Life  in  Ireland.  By  Robert  Dunlop,  M.A.  Fully  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  [“  Heroes  of  the  Nations  ”  Series. 


By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
2  Vols. 


THE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.  J 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  these  two  famous  Christmas  Stories.  Tlie  set  will 
contain  24  Full-page  Photogravures,  and  numerous  Illustrations,  from  Original 
Designs  by  F.  S.  Coburn.  With  Cover  Design  by  M.  Armstrong.  2  vols.  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  Cs.  each. 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY  :  a  Sketch  ot 

ills  Life  and  Work.  By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.  With  Portraits, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

FREE  TO  SERVE  :  a  Tale  of  Colonial  New 

York.  By  Emma  Rayner.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Cs. 

FAMOUS  HOMES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

and  their  Stories.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Malan.  With  about  200  Illustrations, 
royal  8vo,  cloth,  with  handsome  Cover  Design,  21s.  net. 

This  sumptuous  Volume  contains  Descriptions  of  Twelve  of  the  Famous  Homes 
of  Great  Britain.  Among  the  Writers  are  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  Lady  Dudley,  Lady  Newton,  Lady  Warwick,  Hugh  Campbell,  and 
A.  H.  Malan. 


LITERARY  HEARTHSTONES: 

STUDIES  OF  THE  HOME  LIFE  OF  CERTAIN  WRITERS  AND  THINKERS. 

By  MAEION  HARLAND. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

HANNAH  MORE.  |  JOHN  KNOX. 

PREVIOUSLY'  PUBLISHED. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.  |  WILLIAM  COWPER. 

Fully  Illustrated,  crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  5s.  each. 


THE  ROCKIES  OF  CANADA.  A  Revised 

and  Enlarged  Edition  of  “  Camping  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.”  By  Walter 
Dwight  Wilcox,  F.R.G.S.  With  more  than  40  Photogravures  and  other 
Illustrations  from  Original  Photographs  by  the  Autiior,  and  with  2  Maps  in  a 
pocket.  8vo,  cloth,  15s.  net. 

24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON ;  and  NEW  YORK. 


INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT 

LOANS 

yield  3  to  6  %. 

MUNICIPAL 

LOAMS 

yield  3  to  5  %. 

RAILWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

TRAMWAY 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

VAN 

OSS  and 

CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 

LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

£14  14s.  CRUISE,  NAPLES,  SICILY, 

SARDINIA,  and  CORSICA  (Marseilles  return  ticket,  £5  5s.  extra), 
JANUARY  2nd. 


Also  PALESTINE  CRUISES 

On  the  s.y.  ARGONAUT,  tonnage,  3,254;  horse-power,  4,000. 


Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE,  Secretary,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens, 

London,  N.W. 

WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.— 

Special  Tours,  65  days  for  £65,  by  magnificent  vessels  of  the 
ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY.— For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  18  Moorgate  Street,  or  29  Cockspur  Street  (West 
End),  London. 

DENNY’S  CHRISTMAS  LIST  of  BOOKS  for  PRE¬ 
SENTS  and  PBSZES  JUST  READY.  A  large  selection  in  stock  at  full 
discount  prices  for  cash.— Note  new  address  :  A.  and  F.  DENNY,  147  Strand. 
West  End  Branch  ;  32  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

pRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  18  48. 


INVESTED  FUNDS . .  .,  £38,000,000. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  HODBER  AND  STOUGHTON. 


ELLEN  THOR^EYCROFT  FOWLER. 

LOVE’S  ARGUMENT,  and  other  Poems.  By  Ellen  Thorneycboft  Fowler.  Printed 

on  Hand-made  Paper.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6s. 

CONCERNING  ISABEL  CARNABY.  By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler.  With 

6  Illustrations  by  Fred  Pegram.  Seventeenth  Edition,  completing  50,000.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“Will  be  placed  among  the  moat  brilliant  novels  o(  the  year.” — Daily  News. 


LIFE  AND  SPORT  ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE.  By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell, 

Author  of  “The  Procession  of  Life.”  With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


JAMES  MACDONELL  of  the  Times.  By  W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  New  and 

Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  FIRST  EDITION  was  exhausted  before  Publication.  SECOND  EDITION  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 
WITH  CHRIST  AT  SEA:  a  Religious  Autobiography.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen,  Author 

of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Cachalot.’  ”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


IRENE  PETRIE,  Missionary  to  Kashmir.  By  Mrs.  Ashley  Carus  Wilson,  B.A.,  Author 

of  “  Clews  to  Holy  Writ.”  With  Illustrations  by  Geoffrey  Millais  and  others.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“In  ‘Irene  Petrie’  we  have  the  story  of  a  charming  and  accomplished  lady.  Mrs,  Carus  Wilson  maybe  congratulated  on  making  a  special  work  of  this  sort 
acceptable  to  the  general  reader.”— Athenaum. 


CHURCH  FOLKS.  By  Ian  Maclaren,  Author  of  “  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,” 

&c.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  It  is  a  really  valuable  book.  There  is  sound  sense  in  every  chapter  of  it.”— Spectator. 


THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  SIR  ARTHUR  COTTON. 

GENERAL  SIR  ARTHUR  COTTON,  R.E.,  K.C.S.I. :  his  Life  and  Work.  By 

his  Daughter,  Lady  HOPE.  With  some  Famine  Prevention  Studies  by  WILLIAM  DIGBY,  C.I.E.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  net. 


The  CHRISTMAS  NO.  of  Containing  400  New  Books  andover 
THE  BOOKMAN,  ofS  100  Illustrations, 
Portfolio  G.  F.  WATTS’  famous  Portraits  of  16  Now  Ready  Is. 
separate  plates  of  TENNYSON,  CARLYLE,  and  BROWNING,  Everywhere,  NET. 

To  secure  a  copy  of  this  splendid  number  orders  must  be  placed  at  once.  The 
November  No.  of  The  Bookman  was  out  of  print  within  24  hours  of  publication,  and  many 
copies  have  since  been  sold  at  2/-  each  and  over.  The  Christmas  No.  is  the  finest  No.  ever 
produced.  It  cannot  be  reprinted. 


Novels  by  Popular  Authors. 

THE  STICKIT  MINISTER’S  WOOING,  and  other  Galloway  Stories.  By  S.  R. 

CROCKETT,  Author  of  “  The  Stickit  Minister,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“  Mr.  Crockett's  new  volume  shows  Its  author  at  his  best.  The  book  Is  good  throughout,  and  should  not  be  missed.”— Daily  News. 


THE  MADNESS  OP  DAVID  BARING.  By  Joseph  Hocking,  Author  of  “  The 

Purple  Robe,”  &c.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Sydney  Cowell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  A  very  charming  book.  In  it  Mr.  Hocking  has  preached  a  very  valuable  lesson.” — Daily  Express. 


THE  FLOWERS  O’  THE  FOREST.  By  David  Lyall,  Author  of  “The  Land  o’ 

the  Leal,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


OLIVE  TRACY :  a  Novel.  By  Amy  le  Feuvre,  Author  of  “  Probable  Sons,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Claudius  Clear,  in  the  British  Monthly ,  writes  of  “  Olive  Tracy,”  that  “  it  la  not  only  the  best  religious  novel  of  this  year,  but  of  many  years.” 


THE  LUCK  OF  PRIVATE  FOSTER :  a  Romance  of  Love  and  War.  By  A.  St. 

JOHN  ADCOCK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“  Of  the  various  stories  of  the  South  African  war  this  is  the  best  that  we  have  seen.” — Glasgow  Herald. 


A  NAPOLEON  OF  THE  PRESS.  By  Marie  Connor  Leighton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  GILBERT  POLLARD.  By  Adeline  Sergeant.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“Misa  Adeline  Sergeant  has  made  a  good  story  of  it,  a  story  which  gains  from  being  short.  It  Is  a  tactful,  graceful  story, Daily  Express. 


London;  HODDER  and  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row,  E.O. 
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GEORGE  ALLEN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  BEADY. 

TURNER  AND  RUSKIN 


J.  NISBET  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROME- 

WARD  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  1833-18G4.  By 
Walter  Walsh,  Author  of  “  The  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement,” 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  new  and  important  work  by  Mr.  Walsh,  in  which  he  describes  fully 
and  with  striking  effect  the  results  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  the  Church  of 
England. 


An  Exposition  of  the  Work  of  Turner, 
with  Descriptive  and  Critical  Passages 
from  the  Writings  of  John  Ruskin. 

Edited  and  Arranged,  with  a  Biographical  Note  on 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  by 


STUDIES  BY  THE  WAY.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  F.R.S.,  <5tc.  Demy  8vo,  10b.  6d.  net. 

“This  is  a  volume  of  unusual  Interest  and  value.”— Globe. 

"There  is  not  one  of  these  lucid  and  yet  profound  essays  that  will  not  repay 
any  cultured  reader’s  perusal."— Scotsman. 

ABRA  OF  POICTIERS :  a  Story  of 

the  Days  of  S.  Hilary.  By  M.  E.  Ames.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 


FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 

Illustrated  with  87  Reproductions  in  Photogravure 
of  the  Artist’s  greatest  Pictures,  and  4  Portraits. 

In  2  vols.  Imperial  4to,  16  in.  by  11  in. 

The  issue  for  GREAT  BRITAIN  is  limited  to 
A  SPECIAL  EDITION  of  150  Copies,  on  Arnold 
Hand-made  Paper,  containing  Two  Sets  of  Plates,  one 
on  India  Paper  and  another  Set  in  Portfolio  on 
ordinary  Paper,  £15  15s.  net. 

Also  an  EDITION  of  750  Copies,  with  One  Set  of 
the  Plates,  £7  7s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  (1870-1900). 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 

Recollections  of  Places,  People,  and  Conversations, 
chiefly  from  Letters  and  Journals.  These  three  con¬ 
cluding  volumes  (IV.  to  VI.)  are  a  sequel  to  those 
issued  in  1896.  Illustrated  with  12  Portraits  in  Photo¬ 
gravure  and  247  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  £1 11s.  6d. 

[ Just  out. 

Daily  News. — “  The  stories  are  amusing  and  the  volumes  will  be 
widely  read  and  much  relished.” 

Manchester  Guardian. — “The  anecdotes  with  which  Mr.  Hare’s 
pages  are  liberally  besprinkled  are  amusing  enough  to  tempt  a  good 
many  readers  to  spend  an  idle  half-hour  or  two  with  his  artless 
compilation.” 

■Spectator. — “  The  real  Mr.  Hare  comes  out  in  absolute  frankness 

in  this  marvellously  candid  autobiography . he  is  charming  at 

home . Mr.  Hare  has  collected  a  quantity  of  most  entertaining 

anecdotes." 

Morning  Post. — “Mr.  Hare’s  life  will  reward  those  who  take  the 
trouble  to  turn  over  its  pages  in  search  of  amusing  notes  and  bright 
little  stories.” 

Athenceum. — “  These  varied  volumes  show  the  author  in  his  most 
pleasing  relations,  his  staunchest  friendships,  and  his  gentlest 

tastes . Mr.  Hare  somehow  convinces  his  readers  of  an  essential 

sincerity  beneath  the  society  crust . and  his  book  ends  by  leaving 

a  sweet  taste  on  which  it  is  pleasant  to  dwell.” 


ROSES  OF  PAESTUM.  Essays  on 

Mediaeval  Italy.  By  Edward  McCurdy.  Fcap  8vo,  3s.  Cd. 
net.  [Just  out. 

Outlook. — “These  essays  are  a  harvest  of  a  mind  schooled  by  travel, 
study,  and  meditation  to  dwell  on  the  beautiful  things  of  nature  and 
art.” 

Manchester  Guardian. — “  Mr.  McCurdy  has  sketched  in  graceful 
and  polished  style  some  of  the  visions  and  memories  of  a  loving 
student  of  media;  val  Italian  thought  and  things.” 


DIVERSITIES  IN  VERSE.  By  J. 

Longstaffe.  Pott  4 to,  5s.  net.  [Next  week. 


HOME  POEMS.  By  Rev.  W.  Earle, 

Author  of  “  Thought  Sketches With  12  Pull-page  Illustra¬ 
tions,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net.  [Now  ready. 

London :  GEORGE  ALLEN,  156  Charing  Cross  Road. 


FROISSART  IN  BRITAIN.  By 

Henry  Newbolt.  With  24  Full-page  Illustrations  taken  from  Originals  In 
the  British  Museum.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“A  wholly  delightful  volume  for  boys  of  all  ages  ."—Daily  Telegraph. 

“To  English-speaking  people  all  the  world  over  this  entrancing  volume  should 
be  welcome. . .  .and  we  can  imagine  no  better  present  for  Christmas.” 

— Navy  and  Army. 

NON  SEQUITUR.  By  Miss  M.  E. 

Coleridge,  Author  of  “  The  King  with  Two  Faces,”  &c.  Daintily  bound, 
extra  crown  8vo,  6a. 

“  ‘Non  Sequitur  ’  has  been  a  real  delight  to  us.”— Leeds  Mercury. 

“  It  is  written  in  a  crisp,  vivacious  style,  and  its  varied  subjects  are  handled 
with  an  easy  grace  which  draws  the  reader  on  delightedly  from  page  to  page.” 

— Glasgow  Herald. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  WEST  END,”  &c. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  JEALOUS 

WOMAN.  By  Percy  White.  Extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“As  a  comedy  of  modern  manners _ It  is  admirable.  Few  of  our  social 

satirists  have  so  light  a  touch,  or  so  true  an  instinct  for  a  weak  place, as  Mr.  Percy 
White.”— Literature. 

“A  most  careful  study  of  a  characteristic  modern  type.”—  Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

By  W.  E.  Norris.  Extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Mr.  Norris  has  given  us  a  very  clever,  highly  finished  study.” 

“  Brightly  written,  natural,  and  Interesting.”— Truth.  —Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  An  excellent  story,  very  brightly  and  cleverly  written.”— Scotsman. 


J.  NISBET  and  CO.,  Limited,  21  Berners  Street,  London. 

CORNISH  BROTHERS’  REPRINTS  OF 

OLD-FASHIONED  AND  LONG-FORGOTTEN 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


THE 

DAISY  - 

- 

First  Published  in 

1807 

THE 

COWSLIP  - 

- 

)) 

1811 

THE 

ROSE  - 

- 

1813 

THE 

CROCUS 

- 

» 

1816 

THE 

THREE  WISHES 

1) 

1809 

THE 

OLD  WOMAN 

AND  HER  PIG 

» 

1812 

Six  Volumes  Published 

at 

One  Shilling 

each. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  Limited. 


NOW  READY.  MARVELS  OF  VALUE. 

Popular  Illustrated  Guides  to  the  ART 
TREASURES  of  England . 


6d. 

PULL  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  PICTURES.— A  MARVEL  OF  VALUE. 

GEMS  THer  GALLERIES. 


No.  2.— National  Gallery, 

British  &  Modern  Sehool. 
Witli  Introduction  by  Lionel 
Oust,  F.S.A. 

Containing  Reproductions  of  Works 
by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney, 
Hogarth,  Constable,  Turner,  Copley, 
Hoppner,  Morland,  <Stc. 

Printed  by 


No.  3.— Walker  Art  Gallery. 

With  Introduction  by  Charles 
Dyall,  Curator. 

Containing  Reproductions  of  Works 
by  Leighton,  Poynter,  Millais,  Denby, 
Sadler,Yeames,  Rossetti  (Dante's  Dream), 
Calderon,  Burne-Jones,  Dicksee,  &c. 
EYRE  and  SPOTTIS WOODE,  Her  Majesty’s  Printers, 
Great  New  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 


Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.— Please  state  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Balzac’s 
Famous  Novels  in  English,  22  vols.,  fine  etchings,  bargain,  £4  18s.  6d.  (cost  £8  8s. 
net) ;  “  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,”  14  vols,,  best  and  last  Edition,  £2  18s.  6d.  (cost 
£7  7s.)— Libraries  and  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  for  Cash.— HOLLAND 
CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street.  Birmingham. 


Collectors  of  fine  books,  pictures,  &c., 

are  INVITED  to  CALL  and  INSPECT  Mr.  A.  LIONEL  ISAACS'  STOCK, 
which  includes  many  fine  first  editions,  beautiful  and  rare  books,  and  pictures  by 
known  old  and  modern  artists.  Also  a  collection  of  prints  by  Felicieu  Rops 
Desiderata  sought  for,  and  catalogues  issued. 

Call  or  write  to 

A.  LIONEL  ISAACS,  GO  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 


BOOKS  WANTED. — First  Editions  by  Thackeray, 

Ainsworth,  Marryat,  George  Meredith,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Jesse,  Pardoe, 
Freer,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  T.  Hardy  ;  and  Books  Illustrated  by  Aiken,  Cruikshank, 
Leech,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  ifcc.  List  of  2,000  Special  Wants,  post-free.  Cash  or  Ex¬ 
change.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Bit  mlngham. 
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IF  YOU  ACT  PROMPTLY  YOU  MAY  SECURE  A 


HALF-PRICE 


AND,  IN  ADDITION, 


Each  of  these  ten  large  pictures  sells  ordinarily  at' a 
guinea.  Each  of  them  makes  an  agreeable  gift— the 
whole  ten  a  splendid  gift. 

So  with  the  books.  Each  volume  Is  complete  In  It¬ 
self.  Of  course,  If  you  want  to  get  the  whole  sweep  of 
the  world  literature,  you  want  them  all.  You  might 
keep  the  books  and  send  the  pictures.  Still,  if  you  see 
the  pictures  you  will  want  them  also,  probably. 

Forehanded  folk  seize  chances  like  this  But  nobody, 
forehanded  or  slack,  may  seize  it  after  just  one  week 
before  Christmas— that  is,  December  18th.  But  don’t 
wait  until  this  day.  If  you  send  your  order  now,  you 
may  have  the  books  and  the  photogravures  in  time  for 
Christmas  Day,  and  sent  to  any  ,ad  dress  you  choose.  If 
you  wait  until  the  last  day,  you  may  And  yourself  in  a 
crush,  and  elbowed  out.  Send  your  order  now  1 


Soon,  very  soon,  you  will  probably  be  thinking  about 
the  things  you  will  buy  for  Christmas.  But  possibly 
not  until  two  or  three  days  before  Christmas.  That’s 
the  way  most  people  do.  Some  folk  are  forehanded. 
They  will  be  thinking  now— watching  forgood  chances. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  of  an  unusual  sort,  which 
comes  to  an  end,  AT  LATEST,  one  week  before  Christ¬ 
mas,— that  is,  on  December  18th  :  possibly  before.  It 
is  something  to  be  looked  after  at  once,  or  not  at  all. 

To  those  who  order  now,  "  The  Standard  ”  offers  to 
send  the  entire  twenty  superb  volumes  for  a  first  pay¬ 
ment  of  but  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  With  the  books 
go  ten  beautiful  photogravures.  If  you  like  to  make 
two  presents— one  of  the  books,  one  of  the  pictures— 
*•  The  Standard  ”  does  not  care.  You  may  make  five 
or  ten  if  you  choose. 


on 


Cash  Prices. 


JUST  WHAT  THESE  TWENTY 
VOLUMES  CONTAIN. 

Large  as  is  the  compass  of  “The  Library  of 
Famous  Literature,”  with  its  10,000  pages,  the 
Editor,  Dr.  Bichard  Garnett,  C.B.,  one  of 
England’s  most  famous  men  of  letters,  and  his 
eminent  associates,  have  found  no  room  to  spare 
for  one  uninteresting  page.  And  yet,  so  great 
has  been  the  skill  and  so  wide  the  learning  that 
have  guided  the  selection  of  the  masterpieces  that 
make  up  the  work,  that  every  important  phase 
and  age  of  literature  has  been  represented  by  the 
best  of  its  best. 

The  first  thing  an  English  reader  wishes  to 
know  Is  something  of  the  splendid  literature  of 
hl3  own  country.  Among  the  thousand  master¬ 
pieces  that  glow  and  live  in  these  pages  will  be 
found  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  valuable 
contributions  the  English  mind  has  made  to  the 
world’s  literature.  Chaucer  Is  here  at  his 
cheeriest  and  Spenser  at  his  richest,  and  so  on 
down  through  every  department,  including  such 
widely  representative  names  as  Marlowe,  Jonson, 
Johnson,  Herrick,  Hume,  Dryden,  Drummond, 
Elliot,  Evelyn,  Kingsley,  Kipling,  Locke,  Lecky, 
Lytton,  Milton,  Macaulay,  Pepvs,  Pope,  Rossetti, 
Richardson,  Sheridan,  Smollett,  Stevenson,  Izaak 
Walton,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Miss  Yonge,  and 
Zangwill,  and  many  others. 

This  partial  catalogue  represents  novelists, 
short  story  writers,  epic  and  lyric  poets,  winters 
of  tragedy  and  comedy,  essay,  philosophy,  history, 
humour,  and  juvenile  literature.  But  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  English  writers.  Multiply 
England  by  Greece,  Rome,  Persia,  China,  India, 
Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
and  America,  and  you  will  get  an  Idea  of  the 
total  contents. 

The  home  that  contains  “The  Library  of 
Famous  Literature"  has  at  its  command,  not 
only  the  most  Interesting  books  in  the  world,  but 
the  most  valuable  object-lesson  in  the  history  of 
literature  ever  gathered  together.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  work  combines  such  solid  Instructiveness 
with  such  unfailing  charm ;  but  this,  it  may  be 
believed,  is  thesecxet  of  “  The  Library’s  ”  wonder¬ 
ful  success. 


TEN  FA  MOTS  LITERARY 
PAINTINGS 

TO  MORN  YOUR  HOME. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  to  issue  to  each 
subscriber  to  “  The  Library  ”  a  series  of  hand- 
etched  Imperial  Photogravures  of  the  finest 
workmanship  and  quality. 

These  Photogravures  are  hand  -  etched  and 
printed  by  hand  on  the  finest  quality  paper,  and 
are  alone  worth  the  entire  amount  which  if  you 
subscribe  now  you  pay  for  the  hooks  and  pictures 
together.  The  full  size  of  the  engravings  is  22 
by  28  inches,  the  engraved  surface  averaging  12 
by  15  inches.  The  subjects  chosen  for  reproduc¬ 
tion,  after  diligent  research,  are  especially  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  Library,  and  constitute  ten  master¬ 
pieces  of  literary  paintings  by  such  artists  as 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Whistler,  G.  F.  Watts,  G.  H. 
Boughton.&c.  Anillustrated  Brochure  describing 
them  will  be  sent  post-free  to  anyone  sending  the 
torm  below. 


NOTE  m  BINDINGS. 

The  “Library”  is  bound  in  Cloth  only  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  usual  custom.  The  Half  Persian 
Calf  is  a  very  attractive  and  durable  binding. 
But  we  particularly  recommend  the  Three- 
Quarter  Red  Levant  Morocco  as  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  most  artistic  form  of  the  work,  and 
on  accouut  of  its  relative  cheapness.  It  is  an 
ornament  to  any  library  or  drawing-room.  For 
presentation  purposes,  or  fur  those  who  desire 
the  finest  bindings  obtainable,  the  sumptuous 
Full  Morocco  will  be  found  to  meet  every 
requirement. 


To  obtain  Full  Particulars  of  this 
Remarkable  Offer 

Simply  send  your  Name  and  Address,  or 

TEAR  THIS  OUT, 

AND  POST  TO 

W,  M.  JACKSON,  “  THE  STANDARD," 
23,  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C. 

Please  send  full  particulars  to 


The  Books  and  the  Art  Supplement  are  on  view  at 
“The  Standard”  Office,  23  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C. ;  and 
with  Messrs.  Chappell  &  Co.,  Planoiprte  Manufacturers. 
50  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  where  orders  may  be  booked. 
Those  who  cannot  make  this  personal  inspection  will 
receive  full  particulars  post-paid  on  simply  sending 
their  name  and  address  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Jackson,  “  The 
Standard,”  or  on  posting  the  accompanying  form. 
But  if  you  wish  the  books  for  Christmas,  you  should 
make  use  of  the  form  bblow  and  send  your  order 
to-day. 


For  those  who  wish  to  pay  cash  for  the  work,  an 
additional  discount  ts  offered. 

To  them  the  20  Volumes  (Ttith  the  10  Photogravures), 
while  they  last,  will  be  despatched  upon  receipt  of  one 
of  the  following  amounts  : — 

Bound  in  Cloth  ..  ..  SJ  Guineas  (£8  18  6) 

Bound  In  Half  Persian  Calf  10£  Guineas  (11  0  6) 
Bound  In  Three-quarter 
Red  Levant  Morocco 
(which  Is  especially  re¬ 
commended)  ..  ..  12J  Guineas  (13  2  6) 

Bound  In  Full  Morocco  . .  16)  Guineas  (17  6  6) 
The  Special  Bookcase  will  be  sent  for  18s.  6d.  additional. 


These.  Prices  apply  exclusively  to  Subscriptions  received  now  in  response  to  the  Special  Half- 

Price  Offer  made  by  the  Standard, 

FORM  FOR  DEFERRED  PAYMENTS. 

To  W.  M.  JACKSON,  the  Standard ,  23  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C. 

In  accordance  with  your  offer  to  supply  the  twenty  volumes  of  “  The  Library  of  Famous  Literature  ” 
(together  with  the  Gallery  of  Ten  “  Famous  Literary  Paintings,”  and  portfolio  to  contain  the  same),  at 
the  special  prices  named  below. 

I  enclose  Ha»f-a-Gtiinea,  and  I  agree  to  complete  my  purchase  of  the  work  as  follows  : — 

For  the  Cloth  Bindings,  eighteen  further  payments  of  to/-  per  month.  \ 

„  Half-Persian  Calf  „  „  „  12/8  „  Strikeout 

„  Three-quarter  Levant  Morocco  „  is/-  ,,  V  three  of 

(which  is  especially  recommended.  See  note  adjoining).  I  these  lines. 

„  Full  Morocco  „  ,,  )(  21/-  ,  I 

My  next  payment  shall. be  due  upon  the  despatch  of  the  twenty  volumes;  and  my  succeeding 
payments  on  the  corresponding  day  of  each  month  thereafter.  Until  such  payments  are  complete,  I 
engage  that  the  volumes,  not  being  my  property,  shall  not  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise.  I 
further  agree  that  if,  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  of  which  you  shall  be  the  judge,  the  volumes 
cannot  he  delivered,  the  return  of  the  deposit  of  Half-a-GuiDea  to  me  shall  cancel  this  agreement. 

Please  also  send  the  Special  Bookcase  made  to  contain  the  twenty  volumes  f  Strike  out  if 
of  the  “  Literary,  for  which  I  agree  to  make  one  further  payment  of  -[  Bookcase  is  not 
18s.  6ct.)  one  month  after  the  payments  for  the  books  are  completed,  desired. 


Signed  . . . . 

Occupation  or  profession 

10  SP, 

Address  . 


Please  address  the  package  to  . . 

Dated  . 

This  Special  Edition  is  sold  at  so  low  a  price  that  the  cost  of  carriage  must  be  paid  by  the  subscriber. 


SP.  10 
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IDEAL  GIFT-BOOKS 

TWO  DELIGHTFUL  VOLUMES, 
HUMOROUSLY  WRITTEN  &  HUMOROUSLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Crown  8vo,  Cover  Design  in  gold,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

PENELOPE’S 

ENGLISH 

EXPERIENCES, 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGSN. 

With  54  Humorous  Full-page  and  Text  Illustrations  by 
©MAPLES  E.  BROOK. 


Crown  Svo,  Cover  Design  in  gold,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

PENELOPE’S 

EXPERIENCES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN. 

With  54  Humorous  Full-page  and  Text  Illustrations  by 
CHARLES  E.  BROCK. 

“  THE  SPECTATOR  ”  of  last  week  reviews  these  two  books  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  bestowing  on  both  Mrs.  Wiggin  and  Mr.  Brock 
the  highest  praise. 

MR.  BROCK’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  MAKE  THESE  VOLUMES 
IDEAL  GIET-BOOKS. 


H. VIRTUE# CO.’S  NEW  LIST 

The  Best  Illustrated  Souvenir  of  the  War. 

With  Sketches  by  “  B.-P.”  Price  2s.  6d. ;  or  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  Ds.  Edition  do 
Luxe,  limited,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WORK  OP  WAR  ARTISTS 

IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  A.  C.  R.  CARTER,  Editor  of  “  The  Year’s  Art.” 
Being  The  Art  Annual,  1900,  or  Christinas  Number  of  “The  Art 

Journal.” 

With  4  FuU-page  Rembrandt  Photogravures  and  50  other  Illustrations  by 
Eminent  Artists. 


Handsomely  bound  together,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE  ART  ANNUALS. 

Being  the  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchard- 
son,  R.A.,  Walter  Crane,  Lady  Butler,  Peter  Graham,  R.A.  ;  the  Art 
of  William  Morris  ;  and  the  Decorative  Art  of  Sir.  E.  Burne-Jones. 
With  25  Etchings,  Photogravures,  &c.,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 


Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE  ART  JOURNAL  VOLUME 

FOR  1900.  With  nearly  500  Illustrations  and  Full-page  Etchings,  Photo¬ 
gravures,  &c.,  after  the  following  Eminent  Artists:— 

Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.,  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  Stanhope  Forbes,  A.R.A., 
R.  W.  Macbeth,  A. R. A.,  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  Cecil  Lawson,  G.  W.  Joy,  E.  Blair 
Leighton,  W.  Bouguereau,  Niels  M.  Lund,  R.  Gemmell  Hutchinson,  David  Law, 
J.  HLrdmy  Hirschl. 

Each  purchaser  of  “The  Art  Journal”  Volume  for  1900  is  entitled  to  a  j  I 
large  Etching  by  G.  W.  Rhead,  of  “A  Reverie”  by  Marcus  Stone,  R.A.,  on  !  I 
Receipt  by  the  Publishers  of  2s.,  together  with  voucher  iraerted  In  volume,  j  | 


To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts  at  Is.  Cd.  each. 

THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1900. 

Special  Extra  Numbers  of  “The  Art  Journal.” 

Parts  I.  to  Vi.,  bound  together,  10s.  6d.,  with  6  Rembrandt  Photogravures  and 
over  300  Illustrations  (including  many  FuU-page).  Handsomely  bound  together 
in  1  vol.,  art  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Glasgow  Hekald.— “Both  in  letterpress  and  in  illustrations  the  work  far 
excels  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  been  produced  in  the  past,  and  when  complete 
it  should  form  one  of  the  most  lasting  of  the  chronicles  of  nineteenth  century 
industry.”  _ _ 


With  178  Illustrations.  'Containing  Chaptera  on  Woodcarving,  Poker-work 
Fretwork,  Repouss6  Work,  Bookbinding.  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

ART  GRAFTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

By  FRED  MILLER,  Author  of  “  The  Training  of  a  Craftsman,”  &c.  With 
178  iUustrations  by  various  workers  in  the  Art  Crafts. 


With  27  Illustrations.  A  Companion  to  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  The  Scenes 
and  Localities  Familiarised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

RUNYAN’S  COUNTRY.  Studies  in 

the  Bedfordshire  Topography  of  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  By  A.  J.  FOSTER, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wootton,  Bedfordshire,  Author  of  “  The  ChUteru  Hundreds,”  &c. 


London :  H.  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Limited,  26  Ivy  Lane,  E.C. 


Pali,  Mall  Gazette.—"  The  daintiest  books  of  the  season.” 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  One  of  the  prettiest  sets  of  booklets  which  have  recently 
exhibited  the  taste  and  skiU  of  modern  publishers.” 

Spectator. — “  We  have  nothing  but  commendation  for  the  series.” 

THE  BIBELOTS. 

A  Series  of  Reprints  for  the  Book-Lover. 

Edited  by  J.  POTTER  BR3SOOE, 

Chief  Librarian  of  the  Nottingham  Public  Library. 

Each  volume  contains  about  150  pp.  (6  in.  by  2|  in.)  with  new  Head  and  Tail 
Pieces,  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait.  The  Leather  Binding  with  Embossed  Design 
on  both  covers,  gilt  edges,  with  silk  head  bands  and  marker,  is  a  striking  feature 
of  “  THE  BIBELOTS.” 

Price  2s.  6d.  net  each ;  or  3  vols.  in  pretty  leather  ease,  10s.  6d.  net. 

An  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  printed  on  Japanese  Vellum,  and  bound  in 
Vellum,  with  light-blue  silk  ties,  limited  to  60  copies,  10s.  6d.  net. 


Vol.  I.— Coleridge’s  Table  Talk. 

,,  II.— Herrick’s  Women,  Love, 
and  Flowers. 

,  III.— Leigh  Hunt’s  The  World 
of  Books. 

,,  IV.— Gay’s  Trivia  and  other 
Poems. 

,  V.— Marcus  Aurelius’s  Medi" 

tations. 


Vol.  VI.— Keats  Shorter  Poems. 
„  VII.— Sydney  Smith-His  Wit 
and  Wisdom. 

,  VIII.— An  Elizabethan  Gar¬ 
land. 


„  IX.— Dr.  Johnson’s  Table 

Talk. 


X.— Shakespeare’s  Son¬ 
nets. 


PRICE  Oi^E  PENNY. 

SEITUiY  NoToTNHE  FRIEND.” 

PUBLISHED  DECEMBER  7th. 

A  RESUME  OF  THE  WO  FI  UN¬ 
SOCIAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  MISSIONARY, 

of  the  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Contributions  by 

THOMAS  HODGKIN,  D.C.L.,  and  EDWARD  GRUBB,  M.A, 

ensure  its  being  of  permanent  Historical  interest.  Whilst 

QUAKER  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  LITERATURE, 

By  C.  FELL  SMITH,  and 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  FRIENDS  TO  SCIENCE, 

By  BE  VAN  LEAN,  D.Sc., 
speak  for  the  comprehensive  nature  of  its  contents. 

MAY  BE  OBTAINED  THROUGH  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 

GEfTTURY  No.  of  “THE  FRIEND.” 

HEADLEY  BROS.,  14  Bishopsgate  Without,  London,  E.C. 


A  CHOICE  EDITION.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  HERBERT  COLE. 

THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

With  G  FuU-page  Illustrations  reproduced  in  Photogravure,  and  otner  Text 
Illustrations  by  Herbert  Cole.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  richly  gilt  Side  Design. 
Printed  on  one  side  only  of  a  special  antique  wove  paper  5s.  net.  EDITION 
DE  LUXE,  printed  on  Hand-made  Paper  and  bound  in  half-vellum.  Limited 
to  200  copies,  10s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  AUTHORISED  ENGLISH  EDITION. 
Crown  8vo,  on  Hand-made  Paper,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  net  each. 


POEMS  OF  PLEASURE.  \ 
POEMS  OF  PASSION.  j 


By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


AN  AMERICAN  ANTHOLOGY,  1787-1800 

Edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stidman.  This  is  the  most  complete 
American  Anthology.  It  contains  an  Index  of  First  Lines,  also  a  most 
valuable  Biographical  Dictionary.  Large  8vo,  pp.  948,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top, 
12a.  net. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

DECEMBER,  1900. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

A  New  Fourth  Party.  By  Young  England. 

Some  Personal  Impressions  of  the  Army.  By  Captain  A.  G.  oscawen  II  p 
The  Military  Education  of  Offioep.s.  By  T.  Miller  Maguire  LL  d’  * 
Church  Parade  in  the  Army.  By  Major  C.  B.  Mayue,  RE.  ’ 

Is  Emerson  a  Poet  ?  By  Coulson  Kernahan. 

Government  House.  By  Arthur  Galton. 

American  Affairs.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

A  Comparison  of  German  and  English  School-Children  Bv  Miss 
Catherine  Dodd.  '  J 

Her  Majesty’s  Judges.  By  E. 

Colonial  Governments  as  Money-Lenders.  By  Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves 
Agent-General  for  New  Zealand.  ’ 

Greater  Britain. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


London :  GAY  and  BIRD. 


To  ensure  insertion  Advertisements  should  reach,  the  Publishing 
Office  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Friday. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  LATEST  LIST 


NOW  READY. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS’. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE 

ABDUR  RAHMAN,  AMIR  OP  AFGHANISTAN.  With  Portrait,  Maps, 
and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  2  vols.,  32a. 


LORD  MONBODDO,  and  Some  of  his 

Contemporaries.  By  Professor  Knight,  of  St.  Andrews,  Author  of  “  A  Life 
of  Wordsworth,”  “  The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,”  4c.  With  Portraits, 
demy  8yo,  16s. 

Lord  Monboddo  was  a  distinguished  Scottish  Judge,  and  a  prominent,  if  not 
the  central,  member  of  a  brilliant  literary  circle  in  Britain  during  the  eighteenth 
century. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR, 

1899-1900.  A  Military  Retrospect  up  to  the  Relief  of  Ladysmith.  By  Major 
S.  L.  Norris,  Royal  Engineers.  With  Maps,  large  crown  Svo,  6s. 

This  Is  an  attempt  to  review  the  causes  of  the  war  historically ;  to  consider  the 
forces  engaged,  and  their  methods  of  lighting,  with  some  account  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  as  far  as  it  was  not  directly  controlled  by  Lord  Roberts  in  person. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “NO.  5  JOHN  STREET.” 

THE  LIFE  OF  PARIS.  By  Richard 

Whiteing.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“Conspicuous  mastery  of  the  subject.. ..Brilliant  is  essentially  the  term  by 
which  the  reader  will  be  disposed  to  characterise  the  tresh  allusions  and  the 
happy  turns  of  thought  and  expression  which  make  this  volume  delightful 
reading.”— Daily  News. 


CHRISTMAS  in  FRENCH  CANADA 

By  Loots  Frechette.  With  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Simpson  Coburn. 
Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  With  Christmas  so  close  upon  us— with  its  petty  tyranny  in  the  matter  of  gifts 
— we  can  suggest  no  better  present  for  young  readers  than  these  stories.  The 
illustrations  are  admirable.”—  Weekly  Register. 


AN  ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

LOVE  LETTERS. 

Bound  after  the  style  of  the  Morris  Books,  5s.  net. 

Mr.  T .  P.  O’Connor,  In  the  Daily  Hail ,  says “  I  turned  over  the  leaves  rapidly, 
almost  greedily,  and  had  read  almost  all  Its  story  before  I  could  allow  myself  to 

sleep _ This  little  book,  of  which  all  London  Is  now  talking— of  which  London 

may  still  be  talking  many  a  generation  hence.  It  is  a  loud  cry,  not  merely  of  one 
intoxicated  and  torn  heart,  but  of  the  claim  of  Inner  and  true  emotion  to  be  still 
the  greatest  force  of  life ;  the  one  thing  worth  having— worth  living  for,  longing 
for,  dying  for.”  _ 

A  NEW  STORY  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

A  SEA  KING’S  MIDSHIPMAN. 

An  Episode  in  the  Life  of  the  Famous  Lord  Cochrane  (afterwards  Lord  Dun- 
donald).  By  A.  Lee  Knight.  With  Illustrations  by  Monro  S.  Orr.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  _ _ 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  PAUL  DU  CHAILLU, 

Author  of  “  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,”  &e. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  LONG  NIGHT. 

Illustrated  by  M.  J.  Burns.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


A  POPULAR  EDITION. 

First  Impression  already  Exhausted,  Second  Impression, 
8th  Thousand,  ready  Next  Week. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  BY 

MEANS  OF  NATURAL  SELECTION.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author,  large  crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d.  net. 


The  Latest  Six-Shilling  Novels 

PUBLISHED  DURING  NOVEMBER. 


A  GENTLEMAN. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  WALTER  FORBES. 

“Well  written  and  amusing.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  charmingly  written  stories  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
oi  reading  for  many  years.” — County  Gentleman. 

A  VIZIER’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  LILLIAS  HAMILTON,  M.D. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  ARCADY. 

By  ARTHUR  HENRY. 

ON  THE  WING  OF  OCCASIONS. 

By  JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS  (“Uncle  Remus”). 

“On  the  strength  of  this  volume  alone,  Mr.  Harris  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  tribe  of  literary  benefactors— the  authors,  that  is,  who  cheer  and  refresh  their 
readers,  inspire  them  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  even  affection.”— Spectator. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOW  READY. — Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

CLUE. 

A  Guide  through  Greek  to  Hebrew  Scripture.  By  EDWIN  A. 
Abbott,  Author  of  “  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,”  &c. 

This  work  aims  at  demonstrating  that  parts  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  based 
upon  a  common  original  Hebrew  document,  not  Aramaic,  but  Hebrew  in  the  strict 
sense — “  Biblical  Hebrew.”  The  details  of  the  demonstration  are  supported  by 
quotations  from  the  Hebrew  and  from  the  Greek  translations  of  it,  and  are  given 
in  notes  for  “the  learned.”  But  the  text  contains  neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew,  and 
appeals  to  the  general  reader. 


NOW  READY.-— Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ASCENSION  OF  ISAIAH. 

Texts,  Translations,  and  Commentary.  By  R.  H.  Charles,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Author  of 
“  The  Assumption  of  Moses,”  “  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,”  &c. 

“By  editing  this  and  other  apocrypha  Mr.  Charles  is  doing  service  which 
cannot  be  too  warmly  acknowledged,  and  by  his  learned  and  scholarly  notes  he 
succeeds  in  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the  New  Testament.” — British  Weekly. 


NOW  READY. — Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5a.  net. 

CHRISTIAN  CONFERENCE 

ESSAYS. 

Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.A.,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Contributions  by  Professor  Auguste 
Sabatier,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  the  Rev.  Canon  Barnett,  the  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Bartlett,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert, 
MA,  the  Rev.  Agar  Beet,  D.D.,  F.  Reginald  Statham,  the  Rev.  Professor  G. 
Henslow,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton,  M.A. 


NOW  READY.— Crown  8yo,  cloth,  la.  6d.  net. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A 

FREETHINKER. 

“  It  is  a  short,  temperate,  and  dignified  argument  against  the  doctrine  that  the 
Bible  Is  a  divine  revelation.  The  judicious  and  essentially  reverent  tone  of  the 
essay  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  many  readers  who  would  be  repelled  by  some 
rationalistic  writings,  and  it  cannot  but  serve  to.  stimulate  independent  reflection 
on  its  subject.” — Scotsman. 


NOW  READY. — Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2a.  6d,  net. 

ON  SANITARY  AND 

OTHER  MATTERS. 

By  George  S.  Keith,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  Author  of 
“  Plea  for  Simpler  Life,”  “  Fada  of  an  Old  Physician,”  &c. 

“  Dr.  Keith  is  familiar  to  a  large  number  of  readers,  and  his  new  small  volume 
should  introduce  him  to  many  more.” — Observer. 


READY  NEXT  WEEK. — Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  HUMAN  EAR: 

Its  Identification  and  Physiognomy.  By  Miriam  Anne  Ellis. 
With  Illustrations  from  Copyright  Photographs,  chiefly  from 
Nature  Prints. 


NOW  READY. — In  2  vols.  square  demy  8vo,  cloth,  £2  2s.  net. 

THE  VENETIAN  REPUBLIC: 

Its  Rise,  its  Growth,  and  its  Fall,  421-1797.  By  W.  Cap.ew 

Hazlitt. 

“  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  devoted  vast  industry  and  no  inconsiderable  learning  to  it.” 

—Academy. 


NOW  READY. — Crown  8vo,  cloth,  deckled  edges,  6s. 

UNDER  ENGLAND’S  FLAG. 

From  1804  to  1809.  By  Captain  Charles  Boothbv,  Author 
of  “  A  Prisoner  of  France.”  Containing  Frontispiece  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations. 

This  book,  which  comprises  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Captain  Boothby, 
R.E.,  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  stirring  times  in  Europe  between  the  years 
1804-1809.  Especially  interesting  are  his  notes  of  personal  conversations  with 
such  men  as  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 


NOW  READY. — Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  paper  covers,  2s. 

THE  LIKENESS  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Bv  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Author  of 
“  Aunt  Anne,”  “  The  Last  Touches,”  “  Mere  Stories,”  &c. 

“  Reads  even  better  than  it  acts. . .  .The  hand  of  the  dramatist  is  in  it,  and  her 
pen  is  guided  by  exquisite  art  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world.” 

—Liverpool  Courier. 
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MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’  LIST 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA 

IN  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

As  Illustrated  in  the  Career  of 
SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK,  K.C.B,  D.C.L.. 

Many  Years  Consul  and  Minister  in  China  and  Japan. 

By  ALEXANDER  MICHIE, 

Author  of  “  The  Siberian  Overland  Route.” 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps,  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  38s.  net. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

HELENA  FAUCIT  (lady  martin). 

By  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.,  K.C.Y.O. 

With  6  Photogravure  Plates,  demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  In  this  admirable  record  of  the  career  of  Helen  Fauclt,  to  speak  of  the  lady 
by  her  best-known  name,  Sir  Theodore  Martin  comes  near  to  a  rare  achievement 
...  .A  work  which  no  one  who  has  any  interest  in  the  Stage  should  omit  to  read.” 

—STANDARD. 

SIR  JOHN  MOWBRAY’S  REMINISCENCES. 

ON  MONDAY  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

SEVENTY  YEARS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

With  other  Letters  and  Notes  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  MOWBRAY,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Edited  by  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  large  crown  8  vo,  7s.  6d, 

THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  CAVE. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  LAURIE  MAGNUS,  M.A.,  and 
CECIL  HEADLAM,  B.A., 

Joint- Authors  of  “  Prayers  from  the  Poets.” 

Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 


NEST  WEEK  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

THE  CALENDAR  OF  EMPIRE. 

A  Tribute  to  Lives,  Deeds,  and  Words  that  have  gained  Glory  for 
Great  and  Greater  Britain. 

By  IAN  MALCOLM,  M.P. 

Small  square  8vo,  5s.  net. 


GEORGE  ELIOT. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS.  Standard  Edition, 

in  21  vols.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  £2  12s.  6d.  Also  to  be  had 
bound  in  half  brown  calf,  gilt  top ;  half  blue  and  green  polished  morocco,  gilt 
top  ;  and  half  brown  polished  morocco,  panelled  back. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS.  New  Issue  of 

Popular  Edition. 

Adam  Bede,  3s.  6d.— Mill  on  the  Floss,  3s.  6d.— Romola,  3s.  6d.— Felix 
Holt,  3s.  6d.  —  Silas  Marner,  2s.  6d.— Scenes  op  Clerical  Life,  3s.— 
Middlemarch,  7s.  6d.— Daniel  Deronda,  7s.  6d.— George  Eliot’s  Life,  7s.  6d. 
***  Also  to  be  had,  9  vols.  In  8,  bound  In  half  call,  gilt  top. 

POCKET  EDITIONS. 

ADAM  BEDE.  In  3  vols.  pott  8vo,  3s.  net ;  bound  In  leather,  4s.  6d.  net. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.  In  3  vols.  pott  8vo,  3s.  net ;  bound  In  leather, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS. 

SILAS  MARNER.  Illustrated  by  Reginald  Birch.  6s. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.  Illustrated  by  H.  R.  MILLAR.  2s.  6d. 

ADAM  BEDE.  Illustrated.  2s. 

WISE,  WITTY,  AND  TENDER  SAYINGS,  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 

Selected  from  the  Works  of  George  Eliot.  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  1,022.  DECEMBER,  1900.  2s.  6d. 

Army  Reorganisation— The  Home  Army. 

Training  and  Redistribution  in  Relation  to  Training  and  to  Mobilisation 
for  War. 

With  Plumer  to  the  Relief  of  Mafeking.  By  One  of  His  Troopers. 

The  Watcher  by  the  Threshold.  By  John  Buchan. 

A  Reconnaissance.  By  Ernest  Dawson. 

At  a  Chinese  Dinner-Party. 

Doom  Castle  :  A  Romance.  By  Nell  Munro.  Chaps.  9-12. 

Christmas  under  Arms.  By  Captain  Neill  Malcolm,  D.S.O.,  Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders 
The  Casket  Letters.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

Helena  Faucit  (Lady  Martin). 

Musings  without  Method.— Camp-Followers  of  Falsehood— Calumnies  against 
the  British  Officer— The  Censorship— The  Patronage  of  Generals— Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead’s  Reckless  Charges— Political  Cannibals— Lord  Rosebery’s  “Napoleon” 
—The  Justification  of  the  English— Napoleon's  Table-Talk. 

The  Passing  of  a  Nation.  By  "  Linesman,” 

The  Foreign  Office. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

With  a  Supplement  to  the  Text  (124  pp.)  and  additional  Illustrations,  8vo, 
pp.  xvh-713,  cloth,  gilt  top,  18s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ITALIAN  ART. 

By  ASHTON  ROLLINS  WILLARD. 

With  Frontispiece  In  Photogravure  and  39  Plates  In  Hall-Tone. 
CONTENTS. 

i  PART  L —SCULPTURE.  Chap.  1.  The  Revival  ol  the  Classic  Style  by  Canova 
and  his  Contemporaries.  Chap.  2.  Lorenzo  Bartollni,  the  Leader  ol  the  Reaction 
against  Classicism.  Chap.  3.  The  Transition  from  Classicism  to  Naturalism. 
Chap.  4.  The  Development  of  Naturalism  in  the  Work  of  Vincenzo  Vela.  Chap.  6. 
Recent  Sculptors  of  Southern  Italy  Chap.  6.  Recent  Sculptors  of  Central  Italy. 
Chap.  7.  Recent  Sculptors  of  Northern  Italy. 

PART  II.— PAINTING.  Chap.  8.  Vincenzo  Camucclnl,  the  Leading  Painter  of 
the  Classic  Movement.  Chap.  9.  Other  Classic  Painters.  Chap.  10.  Pre- 
Raphaelltism  and  Romanticism.  Chap.  11.  Other  Phases  of  the  Reaction  against 
Classicism.  Chap.  12.  The  Leaders  of  the  Modern  Neapolitan  School.  Chap.  13. 
Recent  Painters  of  Southern  Italy.  Chap.  14.  Recent  Painters  of  Central  Italy. 
Chap.  15.  Recent  Painters  of  Northern  Italy. 

PART  III. — ARCHITECTURE.  Chap.  16.  Architects  of  the  Classic  Move¬ 
ment,  and  their  Contemporaries  and  Successors.  Chap.  17.  Recent  Architects. 

SUPPLEMENT— INDEX. 

THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE,  1775-1803. 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  an  English  Lady  during  the  French  Revolution. 
By  WILLIAM  S.  CHILDE-PEMBERTON.  With  4  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations,  8vo,  12s.  Gd.  net. 

“  The  family  memoirs  Mr.  William  Childe-Pemberton  presents  In  ‘  The  Baroness 
de  Bode’  must  be  accounted  among  the  most  remarkable  among  the  many  records 
of  the  kind  that  illustrate  the  disruptive  effects  of  the  French  Revolution. 
.. ..Altogether  a  most  fascinating  history.— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

THE  SOURCES  AND  LITERATURE  OF 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  about  1485.  By  CHARLES 
GROSS,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University.  8vo,  18s.  net. 

THE  GREAT  FAMINE  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

By  VAUGHAN  NASH.  With  8  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the 
Author,  and  a  Map  of  India  showing  the  Famine  Area.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HOW  THE  GARDEN  GREW.  By  Maud 

MARYON.  With  4  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

“  The  form  Is  pleasant,  part  story,  part  practical,  and  we  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Mary  and  her  garden  with  amusement  and  profit.... As  an  amateur  gardener 
myself  my  heart  goes  out  to  Mary,  and  I  trust  she  has  now  all  the  beauty  she  can 
desire  In  this  domain  of  hers.”— Gentlewoman. 

SHAKESPEARE  SERMONS.  Preached  in  the 

Collegiate  Church  of  Stratford-on-Avon  on  the  Sundays  following  the  Poet’s 
Birthday,  1893-1900.  By  Dean  FARRAR,  Dean  STUBBS,  the  Rev.  ALFRED 
AINGER,  the  Rev.  G.  ARBUTHNOT,  &c.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE 
ARBUTHNOT,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  WALFORD. 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES.  By  Mrs.  L.  B. 

WALFORD,  Author  of  “Mr.  Smith,”  “Lady  Harget,”  <fcc.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Mrs.  Walford’s  lertile  pen  has  produced  another  sprightly  story,  full  of  keen 
strokes  of  observation  and  lively  touches  of  comedy.  The  Farrels  and  their 
family  branches  and  connections,  their  family  traditions  of  which  Mrs.  Tom  is  the 
high  priestess,  form  a  theme  in  which  Thackeray  would  have  delighted,  and 
which  loses  nothing  in  the  hands  of  the  author  of '  One  of  Ourselves.’  ’’—Scotsman. 


TWO  STORIES  OF  IRISH  LIFE. 

By  E.  (E.  SOMERVILLE  and  MARTIN  ROSS,  Authors  of  “  Some  Experiences 

of  an  Irish  R.M.” 


THE  REAL  CHARLOTTE. 

NEW  and  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


THE  SILVER  FOX. 

REISSUE. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


UNDER  THE  LINDEN. 

By  GILLAN  VASE  (Mrs.  Martland  Newton), 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

A  copy  of  this  book  has  been  graciously  accepted  by  the  Empress  Frederick. 
ATHENJtUM. — “  A  curious  but  clever  story.” 

Literature. — “  We  must  give  the  book  a  word  of  warm  praise.” 

Westminster  Review.— “A  rare  insight  into  human  nature _ The  picture 

has  all  the  fidelity  of  a  Dutch  painting.” 

Public  Opinion.— “A  remarkable  novel." 

Aberdeen  Free  Press.— “Both  old  and  young  will  be  enthralled  whilst 
reading  this  novel.” 

Scotsman.—”  Fresh  and  thoughtfuL” 


DIGBY,  LONG,  and  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ANY 

BOOK 


REVIEWED,  ADVERTISED,  OR  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  PAPER 
promptly  sent  by  post. 

Catalogue  of  New  Remainders  Free. 


H.  J.  GLAISHER,  67  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


Now  complete  in  3  vols. ;  also  In  sections,  at  Is.  6d.  each  net. 


HE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALIAN  ART, 

By  Sklwyn  Brinton,  M.A.  (Author  of  “Correggio”). 

“  This  is  an  excellent  handbook  for  the  traveller  in  Italy.”— Spectator. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London.J 
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WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  AND  00. 


T.  NELSON  &  SONS, 


NOW  READY.— THE  NEW  WORE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 
:  “A  PRISONER  OP  THE  KHALIFA.” 

UNDER  THE  REBEL’S 
RE’GN, 

A  STORY  OF  EGYPTIAN  REVOLT. 

By  CHARLES  NEUPELD. 

illustrated  by  C.  M.  Sheldon.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

Mr.  Charles  Neufeld,  the  author  of  this  volume,  will  be  remembered  as  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prisoner  of  the  late  Khalifa.  Mr.  Neufeld  was  liberated  by  the  Sirdar 
after  the  battle  of  Omdurman. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  DINKINBAR,”  &c, 

THE  WHITE  STONE. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BOY  FROM  THE  BUSH. 

By  H.  C.  MacILWAINE,  Author  of  “Dinkinbar,”  “Fate  tbe  Fiddler,"  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Rowlandson. 

Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  doth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  STORIES  FROM  THE 
FAERIE  QUEENE.” 

THE  BOOK  OP  KINO 
ARTHUR  AND  HIS 

NOBLE  KNIGHTS, 

STORIES  FROM  SIR  THOMAS  MALORY'S  “  MORTE  DARTHUR.” 
By  MARY  MACLEOD.  Introduction  by  Protessor  J.  W.  HALES. 

With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 

Large  crown  8vo,  fancy  clotb  boards,  gilt  top,  6s.,  printed  on  superfine  paper. 


THE  GOBLIN  :  a  Novel. 

By  CATHERINE  S.  and  FLORENCE  FOSTER. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

A  thoroughly  wholesome  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  the  Yorkshire  Moors. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  DAY. 

NO  ROOM  TO  LIVE. 

By  GEORGE  HAW.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  WALTER  BE3ANT. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

“  Deserves  to  be  widely  read  and  deeply  pondered.”— Morning  Post. 

“  This  is  a  volume  that  everybody  should  read,  and  not  read  only,  but  keep  at 
hand  for  reference.”— Spectator. 


CALLED  TO  FIGHT, 

SUNDAY  READINGS  FOR  BOYS. 

By  CAROLINE  M.  HALLETT.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

These  readings  are  the  result  of  long  experience  and  of  long  talks  with  boys. 


NOW  READY. 

RICHARD  ELWYN,  late  Master  of 

Charterhouse  :  a  Brief  Memoir.  By  the  Rev.  R.  PATTERSON,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  with  Portrait,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 


SPIRITUAL  LETTERS  OF  THE 

REV.  J.  P.  F.  DAVIDSON,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Matthias,  Earl’s  Court.  With 
Short  Memoir.  By  his  Son,  ARTHUR  F.  DAVIDSON.  Crown  8vo,  with 
Portrait,  cloth  boards,  6s. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  AS  A  MISSION 

FIELD.  By  the  Rev.  EDWIN  FARMER,  Canon  of  Pretoria  Cathedral. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 


FOR  QUIET  MOMENTS :  Devotional 

Readings  from  the  Published  and  Unpublished  Writings  of  the  Right  Rev. 
G.  H.  WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Selected  and  Arranged  by 
J,  H.  BURN,  B.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 


WORK  IN  GREAT  CITIES  :  Six  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  In  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge.  .  By 
the  Right  Rev.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON  INGRAM,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Stepney. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [ Third  Edition. 


WORDS  FOR  THE  WEARY.  By 

the  Rev.  G.  H.  SHARPE,  M.A.  With  Preface  by  the  Most  Rev.  the  ARCH¬ 
BISHOP  of  YORK.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  [ Third  Edition. 

Each  opening  of  this  volume  contains  a  brief  portion  of  Holy  Scripture, 
Short  Meditation,  and  Hymn.  Specially  suited  to  invalids. 


PASTOR  IN  PAROCHIA,  With  the 

Appendix.  By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  WALSHAM  HOW,  D.D.,  First  Bishop  of 
Wakefield.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  circuit,  red  edges,  3s.  6d. ;  leather  limp,  5s. ;  calf 
limp  antique,  10s.  6d.  Also  morocco  plain,  and  best  flexible  morocco,  red 
under  gold  edges,  12s.  6d.  [ Twenty-fifth  Edition. 


BAPTIZED  WITH  HIS  BAPTISM: 

a  Manual  for  the  Use  of  the  Sick,  and  for  those  who  Visit  the  Sick.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  DOUGLAS  ROBINSON,  M. A.,  Author  of  “Driven  by  the  Spirit.”  With 
Illustrations  from  well-known  Pictures, royal  16mo,  clotb  boards,  2s. 6d.  net. 


London  :  W  ELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO., 

;  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.C. 


PUBLISHERS. 


A  Splendid  Christmas  Gift. 
NELSONS  NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY 
EDITION  OF 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 

m  ELEGAMT  BOX  CASE- 

Size  only  9J  by  6f  by  4f  inches  : 

PHee  £,%  its.  6cl« 

Published  under  special  arrangement  loith  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  Set  consists  of  14  volumes,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  lettering,  gilt  top, 
Frontispiece,  Bookmarker,  in  Cloth  Box. 

Complete  Sets  may  also  be  had  in  limp  leather,  paste  grain,  superior  oalf, 
and  tree  calf  bindings.  In  handsome  boxes. 

A  MARVEL  OF  COMPACTNESS  AND  BEAUTY. 

1.  Vanity  Fair.  2.  Pendennis.  3.  The  Neweomes.  4.  Esmond. 
5.  Paris  Sketch  Book,  &e.  6.  The  Book  of  Snobs,  &e.  7.  Burlesques, 
The  Fitzboodle  Papers,  &e.  8.  Men’s  Wives,  Bedford  Row,  &e.  9.  The 
Virginians.  10.  The  Adventures  of  Philip.  11.  Catherine,  Lovel,  &e. 
12.  Barry  Lyndon,  The  Roundabout  Papers,  &e.  13.  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  &e.  14.  Contributions  to  Punch,  &e. 

The  volumes  separately,  cloth,  2s.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net  and  3s.  net. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MEW 

CE8MTURY 

DICKENS . 

1.  Pickwick.  2.  Nicholas  Nlckleby.  3. 
Oliver  Twist  and  Sketches  by  Boz.  4. 
Old  Curiosity  Shop.  5.  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit.  6.  Barnaby  Rudge.  7.  Dombey 
and  Son.  8.  David  Copperfleld. 

To  be  followed  by— 

9.  American  Notes  and  A  Child’s  History 
of  England.  10.  Bleak  House.  11.  Hard 
Times,  Pictures  from  Italy,  and  Christ¬ 
inas  Books.  12.  Little  Dorrit. 


Suitable  alike  for  the 
POCKET, 

LIBRARY, 

or  KNAPSACK. 


NOW  PUBLISHING. 

THE  NEW 

CENTURY 

SCOTT. 

l.Waverley.  2.  Guy  Mannerlng.  3.  The 
Antiquary.  4.  Rob  Roy.  5.  Old  Mor¬ 
tality.  6.  Montrose  and  Black  Dwarf. 
7.  Heart  of  Midlothian.  8.  Lammer- 
moor.  9.  Ivanhoe.  10.  The  Monastery. 
11.  The  Abbot.  12.  Kenilworth.  13. 
The  Pirate.  14.  Nigel.  15.  Peverii. 
16.  Quentin  Durward.  17.  St.  Ronan's 
Well.  18.  Redgauntlet.  19.  The  Be¬ 
trothed,  &c.  20.  The  Talisman.  21. 

Woodstock.  22.  Maid  of  Perth.  23. 
Anne  of  Geier3tein.  24.  Robert  of  Paris. 
25.  Surgeon’s  Daughter,  &e. 


Vol.  I.  WAVERLEY.  [Now  read  y. 

„  II.  GUY  MANNERING.  [Shortly . 


Prices— 2s.  net,  2s.  6d.  net,  3s.  net. 

***  Complete  Prospectus  post-free  on  application. 


A  SELECTION  FROM 

T.  NELSON  Sc  SONS’  NEW  BOOKS- 

***  Complete  List  post-free  on  application. 

PAUL  OF  TARSUS.  By  Robert  Bird,  Author  of 

“Jesus,  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,”  &c.  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  top,  6s. 

YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND.  A  Boy’s  Book  of  the 

Navy.  By  Herbert  Havens,  Author  ot  “  Red,  White,  and  Green,”  “  An 
Emperor’s  Doom,”  &e.  Crown  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  6s. 

RED,  WHITE,  AND  GREEN.  By  Herbert  Hayens, 

Author  of  “  A  Captain  of  Irregulars,”  “  In  the  Grip  of  the  Spaniard,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  clotb  extra,  gilt  top,  Illustrated,  5s. 

HEADS  OR  TAILS?  By  Harold  Avery,  Author  of 

“Mobsley’a  Mohicans,”  “  The  Triple  Alliance,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Queen,”  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  bevelled  boards,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  Illustrated,  5s. 

MY  LADY  MARCIA.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard,  Author  of 

“A  Daughter  of  France,”  & c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  6s. 

AFTER  WORCESTER .  Bv  E.  Everett-Green,  Author 

of  “The  Heir  of  Hascombe  Hall,”  “French  and  English,”  &c.  Crown  Svo, 
bevelled  boards,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  Illustrated,  5s. 

ONE  OF  BULLER’S  HORSE  :  a  Tale  of  the  Zulu 

Campaign.  By  William  Johnston,  Author  of  “Tom  Graham,  V.C.,”  &c. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

A  SISTER  OF  THE  RED  CROSS :  a  Tale  of  the  South 

African  War.  By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra, Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

A  GORDON  HIGHLANDER.  By  E.  Everett-Green, 

Author  of  “Tom  Tufton’s  Travels,”  “  Dominique’s  Vengeance,” &c.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  23.  6d. 

ADVENTURERS  ALL  :  a  Tale  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

in  War  Time.  By  K.  M.  Eady,  Author  of  “  A  Goodly  Heritage,”  &c.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  2s.  6d. 

RHQDA :  a  Tale  for  Girls.  By  E.  L.  Haverfield, 

Author  of  “Our  Vow,”  “Blind  Loyalty,”  <&c.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Illus¬ 
trated,  2s.  6d. 

THOMAS  NELSON  and  SONS, 

35  &  36  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;  PARKSIDE,  EDINBURGH  ; 
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LORD  ROSEBERY’S  MEW  BOOK. 


By  LORD  ROSEBERY. 


SEVEN  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE. 

Daily  News. — “  A3  an  appreciation  of  Napoleon’s  character,  as  a  picture  of  the 
captive’s  life  at  Longwood,  Lord  Rosebery’s  book  is  without  doubt  the  best  that  has 
appeared  in  English.” 

Literature. — “  Lord  Rosebery  has  certainly  enriched  the  literature  of  Napoleon . 

It  is  the  best  character-study  of  Napoleon  that  has  yet  been  written  in  the  English 
language.”  _ 


London :  ARTHUR  L.  HUMPHREYS,  187  Piccadilly. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. — Crown  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  art  linen  gilt,  price  21s.  net. 


Photographed  by  W,  GALSWORTHY  DAVIE. 

With  Descriptive  Notes  and  Sketches  by  E.  GUY  DAWBER,  Architect, 

A  charming  volume  containing  100  Full-page  Plates,  beautifully  printed  in  Collotype, 
illustrating  examples  specially  sought  after  and  photographed  exclusively  for  this  work.  The 
examples  have  been  chosen  from  Kent  and  Sussex,  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  these  counties 
contain  some  of  the  most  typical  and  beautiful  architecture  to  be  found  in  all  England. 


An  Illustrated  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 


B.  T.  BATSFORD,  Publisher,  94  High  Holborn,  London. 


ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  SW. 


Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  E.G.  President — LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P. ;  The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON ; 

HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq. ;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

Trustees — Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY,  F.R.S. ;  Right  Hon.  EARL  of  ROSEBERY,  E.G. ; 

Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  G.C.S.I. 

Committee— P.ev.  Canon  Ainger,  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges,  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell,  J.  W.  Courthope,  Esq.,  C.B., 
Earl  of  Crewe,  Austin  Dobson,  I5sq.,  Sydney  Gedge,  Esq.,  Sir  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  Sir  R.  Giffen,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
Edmund  Gosse,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Frederic  Harrison,  Esq.,  Sir  C.  P.  Ilbert,  K.C.S.I.,  Sir  C.  M. 
Eennedy,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Sidney  Lee,  Esq.,  W.  S.  Lilly,  Esq.,  Sidney  J.  Low,  Esq.,  Frank  T.  Marzials,  Esq., 
SirF.  Pollock,  Bart.,  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  S.  Arthur  Strong,  Esq.,  H.  R.  Tedder,  Esq.,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  E.C.B. 

The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in 
various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year  ;  Life  Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen 
Volumes  are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading-room  open  from  Ten 
to  Half -past  Six.  CATALOGUE,  FIFTH  EDITION,  2  vols.  1888,  royal  8vo,  price  21s.  ;  to 
Members,  16s.  €.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  LL.D.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  Aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Catalogues  post-free. 


A  Song  of  England  in  the  Year  Nineteen 
Hundred. 

By  WILLIAM  GERARD. 


EE  GAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER,  and  CO., 
Limited. 


JOSEPH  G-ILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1878. 


The  SPECTATOR  is  on  sale  regularly  at 
Messrs.  Damrell  and  Upham’s,  283  Wash¬ 
ington  Street ,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.;  The 
International  News  Company,  83  and  85 
Duane  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A.;  Messrs. 
Brentano’s,  Union  Square,  New  York, 
U.SA..,  a/nd  1,015  Pennsylvania  Axe.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.;  The  Subscription  News 
Company,  47  Bey  Street,  New  York,  and  77 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A. ;  Galignani’S 
Library,  224  Rue  de  Rixoli,  Paris;  The 
Harold  A.  Wilson  Company,  Ltd.,  35 
King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada ;  The 
Anglo-American  Bookselling  Dep6t, 
Cairo  and  Port  Said  ;  Gordon  and  Gotch, 
Melbourne,  Sydney ,  Brisbane,  Perth,  West 
Australia ;  Prictor  and  Company, 
Dunedin;  Simpson  and  Williams,  Christ¬ 
church;  H.  Baillie  and  Company,  Wel¬ 
lington,  NY. ;  R.  Spreckley,  Auckland ; 
W.  C.  Rigby,  Adelaide;  and  Gordon  and 
Gotch,  Cape  Town, — where  single  Copies 
can  be  obtained ,  and  Subscriptions  are 
received. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 


Page . £10  10  0 

Half-Page  .  5  5  0 

Quarter-Page  .  2  12  6 

Narrow  Column  .  3  10  0 

Half-Column .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Column  .  0  17  6 

Companies. 

Outside  Page  . £14  14  0 

Inside  Page  .  12  12  0 


Five  lines  (50  words)  and  imder  in  broad  column  (half¬ 
width),  5s. ;  and  is.  per  line  for  every  additional  line 
(containing  on  an  average  twelve  words). 
Narrow  column,  one-third  width  of  page,  7s.  per  inch. 

Broad  column,  half-width  of  page,  10s.  per  inch. 
Across  two  narrow  columns,  two-thirds  width  of  page, 
14s.  per  inch. 

Broad  column  following  “  Publications  of  the  Week,” 
13s.  per  inch. 

Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 
Terms :  net. 


THE 


JUST  PUBLISHED. — 2  vols.  8vo,  24s. 


BY 


SHAOWORTH  B. 


Being  a  Replacement  of  the  False  by  the  True. 


In  Four  Books. 

Book  L— General  Analysis  of  Experience. 
Book  II. — Positive  Science. 

Book  III. — Analysis  of  Conscious  Action. 

Book  IV.— The  Real  Universe. 

In  4  vols,  8vo,  buckram  (the  vols.  not  to  be  had  separately), 

price  36s. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  39  Paternoster  P.ow,  London ; 
New  York  and  Bombay. 


From  the  Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  Legislative 
Union  of  1800. 


By  T.  DUNBAR  INGRAM,  LL.D. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO, 


A  SUCCESS  OF  THE  YEAR  I  TWENTY-SECOND  THOUSAND. 

MY  ftSEW  CURATE : 

A  Story  Gathered  from  the  Stray  Leaves  of  an  Old  Diary. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  SHEEHAN,  P  P.  Illustrated,  5s.  net. 

“Who  wl'fdeny  to  these  laughter-moving  and  pathetic  pages,  insight,  bumonr, 
strength,  originality  ?  They  have  added  to  Irish  romance  the  charmii  g,  and,  as 
I  hope,  the  immortal  figure  of  ‘  Father  Dan,’  parish  priest,  scholar,  and  almost 

saint _ A  notable  character,  the  like  of  which  no  story-teller  Ln  Ireland  has 

drawn,  to  mv  knowledge.”— Dr.  William  Barry. 

ART  and  BOOK  COMPANY,  22  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

M  ARLTKR  and  CO.,  Limited,  Boston. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

BOOKS  ARE  THE  BEST  PRESENTS. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
Books,  or  Series  of  Books,  all  of  which  are  eminently  suit¬ 
able  for  Presents,  and  are  adapted  to  purses  of  varying 
capacity. 

These  Books  can  be  seen  at  nearly  every  Bookseller’s,  and 
Messrs.  METHUEN  will  be  happy  to  send  a  Prospectus  of  any 
of  them. 

Lovers  of  a  beautiful  Book  should  buy  THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIR 
JOHN  MILLAIS,  by  his  Son,  J.  G.  MILLAIS.  Demy  8vo,  32s.  net. 
This  splendid  Work  contains  over  300  Illustrations,  including  9  Photogravures, 
and  forms  a  complete  Gallery  of  Millais’s  Pictures, 

Lovers  of  fine  Literature  should  buy  THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS 
STEVENSON,  a  Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition,  icith  New  Letters  to  George 
Meredith,  Austin  Dobson,  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

Lovers  of  a  sumptuous  Book  should  buy  LORD  TENNYSON’S  EARLY 
POEMS,  Edited  by  J.  C.  COLLINS.  With  Illustrations  in  Photogravure 
by  W.  E.  F.  Britten.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Lovers  of  Shakespeare  should  buy  ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Edited  by  Professor 
DOWDEN.  Demy  8vo,  3s.  6d.  The  Second  Volume  of  a  fine  Edition  of 
Shakespeare. 

Lovers  of  fine  Poetry  should  buy  THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM, 
with  a  Commentary  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  BATSON,  and  a  Biography  of  Omar 
by  Professor  E.  D.  ROSS.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  This  is  an  indispensable 
Edition  to  lovers  of  FitzGerald’s  Translation. 

Trovers  of  Gibbon  should  buy  the  MEMOIRS  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  Edited, 
with  Copious  Notes,  by  G.  BIRKBECK  HILL,  LL.D.  Grown  8vo,  6s. 
This  is  the  Neiv  Volume  of  “  Methuen’s  Standard  Library,”  for  a  Prospectus 
of  which  every  lover  of  good  Literature  should  apply.  The  best  Edition  of 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  is  in  this  Series. 

Lovers  of  Poetry  should  buy  DEIRDRE  WED,  a  striking  Volume  of  Verse  by 
Mr.  HERBERT  TRENCH,  late  Fellow  of  All  Soils'  College.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Lovers  of  Dickens  should  buy  BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  an  Introduction  by 
GEORGE  GISSING,  Notes  by  F.  G.  KITTON,  and  Illustrations  by 
Beatrice  Alcock.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  net  each  Volume.  This  is  the  New 
Number  of  the  “  Rochester  Dickens.” 

Lovers  of  Dante  should  buy  Mr.  PAGET  TOYNBEE’S  LIFE  OF  DANTE, 
with  12  illustrations.  Leap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.;  leather,  4s.  net.  This  is  the 
First  Volume  of  Messrs.  Methuen’s  New  Series,  “  Little  Biographies.” 

Lovers  of  their  Children  should  buy  for  them  Two  clever  and  amusing  Books , 
Written  and  Illustrated  by  Mr.  GELETT  BURGESS,  entitled  THE 

LIVELY  CITY  OF  LIGG  and  GOOP  BABIES.  4to,  6s.  each.  Ask  to 

see  Copies  of  these  Two  Books  at  your  Bookseller’s. 

Lovers  of  delightful  little  Books  should  send  for  a  Prospectus,  or  ask  to  see  Copies, 
of  the  following  Series  : — 

1.  THE  LITTLE  GUIDES.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New  and  others.  Pott  8vo, 

cloth,  3s.  each  Volume ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

2.  THE  LIBRARY  OF  DEVOTION.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  each  Volume ;  leather, 

2s.  6d.  net, 

3.  THE  LITTLE  LIBRARY.  With  Photogravure  Frontispieces.  Pott  8vo,  cloth, 

Is.  6d.  net  each  Volume;  leather,  2s.  6d,  'net.  These  little  Books  are  edited  with 
the  greatest  care  by  well-known  Scholars,  and  form  charming  Presents  of  per¬ 
manent  value.  The  latest  volumes  are  : 


THGS.  BE  LA  RUE  &  BS.’S  LSST. 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  WHIST. 
Twenty-third  Edition,  90th  Thousand,  cap.  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  extra,  5s. ;  handsomely  printed  in  Red  and 
Black ;  Revised  throughout. 

WHIST,  L\WS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

OF.  By  “  Cavendish.” 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  BILLIARDS. 
New  Edition  (Seventh),  carefully  Revised,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  10s.  6cL 

BILLIARDS.  By  J.  Bennett,  Retired 

Champion.  Edited  by  “  Cavendish.”  With  up¬ 
wards  of  200  Illustrations. 


New  Edition  (Seventh),  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  2s.  6d. 

BRIDGE,  LAWS  OF.  Adopted  by 

the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs ;  with  a  Guide  to 
the  Game  bv  “Boaz,”  and  How  to  Play  Bridge, 
by  “Badsworth.” 


New  Edition  (Seventh),  cap.  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  Ss.  Gd 

WHIST,  PHILOSOPHY  OF.  By 

Dr.  Pole,  F.R.S.  An  Essay  on  the  Scientific 
and  Intellectual  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Game. 
'•WHIST  RHYMES,”  3d. 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  PIQUET. 
Ninth  Edition,  cap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  5s. ;  hand- 
somelv  printed  In  Red  and  Black 

PIQUET,  LAWS  OF.  Adopted  by 

the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  With  a  Treatise  on 
the  Game  by  “  Cavendish.” 


Fourth.  Edition,  cap.  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  extra :  greatly 
Enlarged  and  Revised  throughout,  5s. 

ECARTE,  LAWS  OF.  Adopted  by 

the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  With  a  Treatise  on 
the  Game  by  “  Cavendish.” 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  PATIENCE. 
Demy  oblong  4to,  cloth  gilt,  16s. 

PATIENCE  GAMES,  WITH  EXAM¬ 
PLES  PLAYED  THROUGH.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Diagrams.  By  “Cavendish,”  Hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  Red  and  Black. 


Fourth  Edition,  cap.  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  5s. ;  hand¬ 
somely  printed  In  Red  and  Black. 

WHIST  DEVELOPMENTS: 

AMERICAN  LEADS  AND  THE  UNBLOCKING 
GAME.  By  “  Cavendish.” 


Third  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  Is.  6d. 

RUBICON  BEZIQUE,  LAWS  OF. 

Adopted  by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  With 
a  Guide  to  the  Game,  by  “  Cavendish.” 


Cap.  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  3s.  6d. 

SHORT  WHIST,  LAWS  OF.  Edited 

by  J.  L.  Baldwin  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Game, 
by  James  Clay. 


CARD  GAMES  BY  “  CAVENDISH,” 

6d.  each.  American  Leads.  (Svo;.  Pocket 
Series  :  Whist  (5)— Guide ;  Laws  :  Leads :  Rules 
for  Second  Hand ;  Rules  for  Third  Hand.  Piquet. 
Rubicon  Bezique.  Polish  BGzique.  EcartA  Crib- 
bage.  Euchre.  Imperial.  Spoil-Five.  Calabra- 
sella.  Sixty-six. 


DE  LA  RUE’S  INDELIBLE 

DIARIES,  CONDENSED  DIARIES,  PORTABLE 
DIARIES,  CALENDARS,  &c.,  for  1901,  in  great 
variety,  may  now  he  had  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Stationers.  "  Also  “FINGER,”  “THUMB,”  and 
“PALM "-SHAPED  DIARIES,  and  the  NEW 
“  DIAMOND  ”  DIARIES,  in  neat  cases. 

Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  and  CO.,  Ltd., 
Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 


NOTICE.— Infuture  the  Index  to  the"  Spectator” 
•will  be  published  half-yearly,  instead  of  yearly  (from 
January  to  June,  and  from  July  to  December),  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  J anuary  and  J uly.  Cloth  Cases  for 
the  Half-yearly  Volumes  may  be  obtained  through  any 
Bookseller  or  Newsagent,  or  from  the  Office,  at  1/6  each. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable  in  advance. 


Including  postage  to  any  Yearly.  Half-  Quar- 
part  of  the  United  King-  yearly,  terly. 

dora . £1  8  6.,  0  14  3..  0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any 
of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  America, 

France,  Germany,  India, 

China,  Ac.  .  1  10  6. »  0  15  3.,  0  7  8 


THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD 
TENNYSON.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Collins,  M_A 

MAUD.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  Edited  by 
Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LYRICS.  With 

Notes. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  Bv  Jane  Aosten. 

Edited  by  E.  Y.  Lucas.  2  vols. 

EOTHEN.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes. 


CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Edited  by  E.  Y. 
Lucas. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F. 
Cary.  Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  By  Mrs.  Craik. 

Edited  by  Annie  Matheson.  2  vols. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Arranged  and  Edited  by  T.  F.  Henderson. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE, 

Arranged  aud  Edited  by  Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett. 


The  best  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR  is  that  written  by  Mr.  FOSTER 
CUNLIFFE,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College ,  Oxford,  of  which  the  First 
Volume,  price  15s.,  has  just  been  published. 

Kindly  write  to  Messrs.  METHUEN  for  their  BOOK  GAZETTE  &  CATALOGUE 

METHUEN  and  CO.,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LIMITED 


WHERE  BLACK  RULES  WHITE. 

A  Volume  of  Travel  in  the  Black  Republic  of  Hayti.  By 
Hesketh  Prichaed.  Fully  Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  12s. 

“  Hayti,  with  its  almost  unknown  inland  forests,  its  coast  con¬ 
stantly  circled  by  trading  ships,  is  like  a  stage  with  the  curtain 
down.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

WAR  AND  POLICY.  By  S*«kser 

Wilkinson.  15s. 

“No  military  writer  has  added  more  to  his  authecrty  during  the 

present  war  than  Mr.  Spenser  WilkitMOn . Mr.  Wilkinson’s  essays 

me  logical  and  illuminating1  contributions  to  the  subject  which  lies 

at  his  heart . His  purpose  in  this  volume  is  to  draw  permanent 

lessons  from  the  events  and  career*  which  he  describes . Mr. 

Wilkinson  is  one  of  the  few  naitttary  writers  who  can  or  do  read 
German  works  assiduously.” 

—Mutrhester  Guardian,  December  4th,  1900. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND  THE 

SUDA3?.  By  H,  D.  Traill.  12s. 

“  Is  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  will  be  read  with  interest,  not 
OUtlgr  for  his  sake,  but  for  its  clear,  balanced  narrative  of  an  eventful 
chapter  of  history  in  which  all  Englishmen  must  take  pride.” 

— Literature. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR 

NORTH  AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  Bradley.  15s. 

“  Clearly  written,  not  too  long,  and  arranged  in  due  perspective, 
the  story  has  all  the  stir  and  tension  of  romance.” — Morning  Post. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.  By  Theodore 

Roosevelt.  10s.  6d.  net. 

TRUTHS  NEW  AND  OLD.  By  the 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Wilson.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GISLB  SURSSON:  a  Drama.  By  Beatrice 

Helen  Barmby.  BALLADS  AND  POEMS  OF  THE  OLD 
NORSE  DAYS,  WITH  SOME  TRANSLATIONS.  With  an 
Introduction  by  F.  York  Powell.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  By 

Thomas  Davidson,  Author  of  “  Aristotle  and  the  Ancient 
Educational  Ideals,”  “Rousseau  and  Education  according  to 
Nature,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

“  A  thoroughly  able  and  scholarly  work  by  a  writer  of  the  first 
rank.  The  range  of  knowledge  and  thought  shown  in  his  work  is 
remarkable,  and  yet  he  is  able  to  write  lucidly  and  brightly.” 

— British  Weekly. 


New  and  Popular  Novels 

At  All  the  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

THE  PUPPET  SHOW.  By  Marian 

Bower.  6s. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  OF 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS,  by 

E.  Berthet,  is  now  ready.  6s. 

“PRIDE  OF  ENGLAND.”  By  Marcus 

Reed.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


ilANiOE  MEKEDITH.  By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

6s. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY.  By  Mary 

Johnston.  6s. 

THE  OLD  DOMiMSON.  By  Mary  Johnston.  6s. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT.  By  R. 

Nisbet  Bain,  Author  of  “Tbs  Pupils  of  Peter  the  Great.”  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  15a. 

A  History  of  Russian  Diplomacy  and  the  Russian  Court  under  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  Petrovna,  1741-62.  Alsoithe  Russian  point  of  view  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War. 

THE  AMD  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  BADILEY, 

Vlce-Admint  ft  the  Elect.  By  Thomas  Albeed  Spalding,  Author  of 
“  Elizabethan  •■aoaolagy,”  “  Federation  and  Empire,”  So.  Betsy  Svo,  15s. 

“  Mr.  Spalding-  tells  the  wfaeteeteryef  Badliey's  proceedings  la  the  Medttescanea  a 
In  a  very  vivid  and  attractive  and  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  naval 

biography  are  due  to  him  for  the  Uftift®  portrait  he  has  drawn  of  a  gallant  but 
forgotten  seaman.” — Times. 

A  BOOK  OF  BACHELORS.  By  Arthto  W.  Bex,  M.A. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  16s. 

Stories  of  the  lives  of  ten  famous  bachelors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

EMIN  PASHA  :  his  Life  and  Work.  Compiled  from  his 

Journals,  Letters,  Scientific  Notes,  and  from  Official  Documents,  by  Georg 
Schweitzer.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  W.  Felkin,  M.D.,  F.R.9.E.  With 
a  Portrait  and  Map,  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  32s. 

SIR  HENRY  WOTTON :  a  Biographical  Sketch.  By 

Professor  A.  W.  Ward.  Cloth  gilt.  3s.  6d. 

“  Dr.  Ward’s  book  Is  Indeed  one  of  those  rare  productions  In  which  an  expert 
gives  us  in  a  few  fascinating  pages  the  ripe  results  of  a  lifetime  of  research.” 

—British  Weekly. 

A  ROYAL  RHETORICIAN  (James  VI.  I.)  Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  S.  P.ait,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Pcap.  8  vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“It  was  quite  worth  while  to  put  together  this  little  book  of  selected  speci¬ 
mens.”—  Speaker. 


E.  L.  GODKIN’S  WORKS  ON  DEMOCRACY. 

UNFORESEEN  TENDENCIES  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

Large  crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

“No more  interesting  volume  has  lately  been  published  than  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkln'3 
‘  Unforeseen  Tendencies  of  Democracy,’  which  Is  interesting,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  general  situation  or  predicament  In  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  con¬ 
scious  of  being  steeped,  but  also  as  a  result  of  the  author's  singular  mastery  of  his 
subject.”— Mr.  Henry  James,  in  Literature. 

PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  DEMOCRACY.  Large 

crown  8vo,  7s.  Cd. 

REFLECTIONS  AND  COMMENTS.  Large  crown  8vo, 

7s.  6d. 


THE  COMMUNE  OF  LONDON,  and  other  Studies.  By 

J.  Horace  Round,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,”  “Feudal 
England,”  &c.  With  a  Prefatory  Letter  by  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Demy 
8vo,  I2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  By 

G.  Laurence  Gomme,  Statistical  Officer  to  the  London  County  Council. 
Demy  8vo,  12s, 

“His  criticisms  on  the  existing  system  show  a  thorough  mastery  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  subject.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

CHALMERS  ON  CHARITY  :  a  Selection  of  Passages  and 

Scenes  to  Illustrate  the  Social  Teaching  and  Practical  Work  of  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  N.  Masterman,  M.A.,  eighteen 
years  Member  of  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  some  time 
Guardian  in  the  Parish  of  Kensington.  With  a  Frontispiece,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BELVOIR  HUNT  FROM  THE 

Y'EAR  1720.  By  T.  F.  Dale,  M.A.  (“Stoneclink”).  Fully  Illustrated  with 
Photogravures,  Plates,  and  Maps,  demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  GAME  OF  POLO.  Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  ST.  ELIAS  (ALASKA). 

By  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi.  Narrated  by  Dr.  Filippi,  Member  of  the 
Expedition,  and  Translated  by  Linda  Villari.  With  2  Maps,  34  Full-Plate 
Photogravures,  and  120  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  Panoramic  Views,  • 
31s.  6d.  net.  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe  limited  to  100  copies,  and  printed  on 
Hand-made  Paper,  £3  3s.  net. 

"GRAND  CLIMBING.— The  ascent  of  Mount  St.  Elias  Is  certainly  the  most 
notable  mountain  expedition  yet  accomplished  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.... 
One  of  the  finest  examples  of  modern  illustrated  books  of  travel,  reproduced  re¬ 
gardless  of  expense,  and  should  And  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  lover  of  moun-  . 
tain  literature.”— Sir  William  Martin  Conway,  In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDDS’S  New  Books 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


THE  SNSSVSITABLE  MRS. 

MASSINGHAM :  a  Romance  of  Botany  Bay. 
By  Herbert  Compton. 

“A  capital  novel.  It  is  very  long  since  we  read  so 
delightful  a  story  ."—Daily  Graphic. 


“AS  A  WATCH  IN  THE 

NIGHT"  :  a  Drama  of  Waking  and  Dream.  By 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 

“Powerful,  interesting,  and  well  proportioned.” 

—Daily  News. 


THE  MAN  THAT  Cor¬ 
rupted  HADLEYBURG,  &c.  By  MARK 
Twain.  SECOND  EDITION. 

“  Shows  Mark  Twain  at  his  very  best.” 

—Black  and  White. 


THE  FOURTH  GENERA¬ 
TION.  By  Walter  Besant,  Author  of  “The 
Orange  Girl.”  SECOND  EDITION. 

“Arrests  the  attention,  and  holds  it  from  first  to 
last.”— Daily  News. 


AS  LUCK  WOULD  HAVE  IT. 

By  William  Westall,  Author  of  “With  the  Red 
Eagle,”  &c. 

“  The  reader  is  at  once  interested. . . .Their  fortunes 
are  complicated  after  a  fashion  as  dexterous  as  it  is 
exciting,  and  they  are  recounted  with  irresistible 
< Han.”— Literature. 


PHILIP  WINWOOD.  By  R. 

Neilson  Stephens.  With  6  Illustrations  by 
E.  W.  Hamilton. 

“A  bright  and  spirited  story.... The  plot  is  in¬ 
genious,  and  maintains  its  interest  unflagging  to  the 
end.” — Bookman. 


THE  BAG  OF  DIAMONDS, 

and  Three  Bits  of  Paste.  By  George  Manville 
Fenn. 

“  All  highly  sensational,  and  all  excellently  told.” 

— Scotsman. 


IN  A  CATHEDRAL  CITY. 

By  Bertha  Thomas.  SECOND  EDITION. 

“A  charming  novel."— Freemasons’  Chronicle. 


NEW  THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  BOOKS. 


THE  SMALL-PART  LADY. 

<fec.  By  George  R.  Sims  (“  Dagonet”). 
“Humorous,  pathetic,  and  tragic  by  turns.” 

— Leeds  Mercury. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

TYLER  TATLOCK,  Private  Detective.  By 
Dick  Donovan. 

“  Good  from  end  to  end— full  of  fresh,  well- written, 
and  entertaining  matter.” — Scotsman. 


THE  ‘PRETTY  POLLY':  a 

Voyage  of  Incident.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

“  Redolent  of  the  sea  breeze ....  A  capital  novel.” 

— Birmingham  Post. 


LONDON  MEMORIES  :  Social, 

Historical, and  Topographical.  By  C.  W.  Hecke- 
thorn.  Author  of  “London  Souvenirs,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“Good  reading  for  all  who  are  interested  In  London. 
Its  gossip  takes  a  wide  range,  including  London’s 
famous  houses..  ..and  many  amusing  stories  of  persons 
and  things.”— Pilot. 


HANDLEY  CROSS;  or,  Mr. 

Jorrocks’s  Hunt.  By  Robert  Surtees.  With 
79  Illustrations  by  John  Leech.  A  NEW 
EDITION.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE 

HEARTH.  By  Charles  Reads.  (A  Large 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition.)  Pott  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  net ;  polished  leather,  3s.  net. 


Poetical  Works  of  George  Macdonald. 

Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.  2  vols. 
crown  8vo,  buckram,  12s. 

Bret  Harte’s  Choice  Works  in  Prose 

AND  VERSE.  With  Portrait  and  40  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Mark  Twain’s  Choice  Works.  With 

Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON’S  XMAS  LIST. 

“A  Charming  Gift-book.”— Daily  News. 

WOOINGS  AND  WEDDINGS 

IN  MANY  CLIMES. 

By  LOUISE  JORDAN  MILN, 

Author  of  ,l  When  We  Were  Strolling'  Players  in  the  Bast,"  &c. 

With  48  Full-page  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  price  16s. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  most  graciously  accepted  a  copy  of  this  book. 
“The  fascinating  text  Is  accompanied  with  fascinating  pictures.”— Pall  M all  Gazette. 

“In  ‘Wooings  and  Weddings  in  Many  Climes’  Mrs.  L.  J.  Miln  pleasantly  and  cleverly  de¬ 
scribes  matters  of  world-wide  interest.” — Extract  from  leading  article  in  the  Standard. 

“A  collection  of  brilliant  essays  on  a  universally  popular  subject.”—  Morning  Post. 

“Mrs.  Miln  has  written  a  book  which  for  many  reasons  should  prove  as  popular  with  the 
single  as  with  the  wedded,  for  she  writes  with  such  sympathy,  humour,  and  with  such  a  sense 
of  the  goodness  and  joy  of  life  that  the  veriest  sceptic  of  wedded  bliss  must  acknowledge  the 
unfailing  charm  of  her  discourse.  ’— Lady’s  Pictorial. 


IN  THE  MVS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

With  an  Introduction  by  T.  P.  O’CONNOR,  M.P.  Containing  the  Autobiographies  of  the  Youth  of  Thirty, 
four  Famous  Men  and  Women.  Fully  Illustrated,  with  gilt  top,  deckle-edge  paper,  square  cr.  8vo,  7s.  6d.. 

6  OF  TEE  34  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES  ABE  OF 

EARL  OF  HOPETOUN.  SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN.  MARIE  TEMPEST. 

MRS.  KENDAL.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY.  HIRAM  MAXIM. 

“Cannot  fail  to  provide  plentiful  entertainment.”— Daily  Mail. 

“  Interesting  throughout.”— Punch. 


Juveniles’  Books. 

ROY.  A  Story  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

By  Agnes  Gi  berne.  A  copy  of  this  book  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Queen.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
with  Illustrations,  price  5s. 

“An  interesting  and  well-studied  romance  of 
military  adventure.” — Scotsman. 

“The  Illustrations  are  good,  the  writing  Is  pithy, 
and  the  tone  well  calculated  to  Inspire  youthful 
readers  with  lofty  ambitions.” — Morning  Advertiser. 

TWO  BOYS  IN  WARTIME.  A 

Story  of  the  War  on  the  Veldt.  By  John 
Finnemore.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  8  Illustra¬ 
tions,  price  5s. 

“  As  full  of  exciting  elements  as  It  is  possible  to  put 
into  a  story  of  adventure.  The  book  is  certainly  one 
that  may  be  heartily  recommended  to  those  who 
like  their  fill  of  fighting  and  exciting  episode.” 

—Daily  Telegraph. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  SUN.  By  C.  E. 

Banks.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  16  beautiful 
Three-Colour  Illustrations,  price  6s. 

“A  really  delightful  story-book,  full  of  romantic 
charm,  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  beautiful 
ill ustratlons ."—Manchester  G uardian. 

“Delightfully  told,  and  the  fine  coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions  give  beauty  to  the  book.”— Glasgow  Herald. 


Children’s  Books 

THE  OTHER  ONE.  By  Gertrude 

M.  Hayward.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  CECIL  ALDIN. 

“Would  make  a  delightful  present.” — World. 

“  In  its  blue  dress,  its  clear  type,  and  fine  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  book  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  as  the  quaint 
setting  of  the  story  will  delight  every  young  reader.” 

—Bradford  Observer. 


FIDDLESTICKS.  By  Hilda  Cowham. 

Boards,  cloth  back,  price  3s.  6d.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated  In  Colour. 

“The  fun  of  the  pictures,  which  are  decidedly 
unique  of  their  type,  will  produce  unlimited  laughter 
in  the  nursery  or  by  the  fireside.” 

—Sheffield  Independent. 

JUMBLES.  By  Lewis  Baumer. 

With  48  pp.  Illustrated  by  the  Author,  printed  in 
Colours,  paper  boards,  cloth  back,  price,  2s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Baumer  is  a  clever  and  vigorous  daughtsman, 
with  a  true  gift  of  Irresponsible  fun— of  nonsense,  in 
fact— which  he  is  able  to  express  with  both  pen  and 
pencil.” — Academy. 


TWELVE  NEW  AND  SUCCESSFUL  6s.  NOVELS. 


CONSCIENCE  OF  CORALIE.  Second  Edition. 

THE  WHITE  BATTALIONS. 

JOAN  BROTHERHOOD. 

A  SUBURBAN  VENDETTA. 

BRAND  OF  THE  BROAD  ARROW. 

THE  PLUNDER  SHIP. 

THE  SPELL  OF  SNOW. 

SHADOWS  FROM  THE  THAMES. 

GOD’S  LAD. 

NELL  GWYN.  Fourth  Edition. 

WOMAN  OF  DEATH.  5s.  Second  Large  Edition. 

THE  PHANTOM  ARMY.  3s.  6d. 


FRANKFORT  MOORE. 
FRED  M.  WHITE. 
BERNARD  CAPES. 

JOHN  K.  LEYS. 
Major  GRIFFITHS. 
HEADON  HILL. 
C.  GUISE  MITFORD. 
EDWARD  NOBLE. 
PAUL  CUSHING. 
FRANKFORT  MOORE- 
GUY  BOOTHBY. 
MAX  PEMBERTON- 


0.  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.— Crown  8vo,  3s. 

SOUVENIRS  OF  CRANFORD 

AND  OTHER  SKETCHES 


By  BEATRIX  L.  TOLLEMACHE 

(Hon.  Mrs.  Lionel  Tollemache). 

Contents  : — Cranford  Souvenirs — Should  Auld  Acquaintance  be  Forgot  ? — The  Naval 
Chaplain — Sunset — An  Alpine  Qnarterdeck — Charles  Victor  de  Bonstetten — A  Glimpse 
of  Mediaeval  Life — The  Childhood  of  Georges  Sand — A  Fable  on  Home  Rule — A  Fable  : 
the  Chimney-pot — A  Fable  on  Censoriousness — The  Trees  of  the  Forest — An  Eighteenth- 
Century  Ruskin. 


Will  be  read  with  delight  by  all  the  cult  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell.”— Scotsman. 

“This  is  a  charming  collection  of  essays  and 
sketches,  which  says  much  for  the  writer’s  culture 


and  taste,  and  especially  for  her  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  some  neglected  by-paths  of  literature, 
both  British  and  French.. . .'Altogether,  this  book 
is  very  delightful  reading.” — Glasgow  Herald. 


RIVING-TONS,  34  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 

Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR ,  and  Communications  upon 
matters  of  business,  should  not  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  hut  to  the 
Publisher,  1  Wellington  Street ,  Strand ,  W.C. 


CHATTO  and  WINDUS,  111  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  ALL  INTENDING 

SUBSCRIBERS  TO  "THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY  ” 

EDITION  OF  BOHN’S  LIBRARIES. 

Orders  must  foe  Evoked  sat  This  unsegue  Offer 

definitely  €  LOSES  OM  JANUARY  31st,  1301. 


A  FEW  MORE  WEEKS,  AND  THEM — 

it  will  be  too  late  to  send  in  your  subscription  to  “The  British  Weekly”  Edition  of 
BOHN’S  LIBRARIES.  The  offer  will  be  definitely  closed  on  January  31st,  1901.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  many  complaints  from  disappointed  men  and  women  who  have  failed  to 
make  up  their  minds  in  time  to  avail  themselves  of  this  grand  opportunity. 

There  will  be,  however,  no  possible  excuse  for  any  readers  of  “The  Spectator”  who 
find  themselves  in  this  position.  For  months  past  we  have  made  known  to  them  tiie  special 
features  of  this  remarkable  offer,  and 


THE  ©ME  THING  NECESSARY  IS— 


that  they  should  decide  once  for  all  whether  they  can  afford  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity. 
It  is  an  unique  opportunity.  You  have  only  to  read  the  testimony  given  below  to  realise  how 
unique  it  is. 

If  BOHN’S  LIBRARIES  have  won  such  cordial  approval,  have  more  than  satisfied  the 
expectations  of  such  authorities,  can  you  doubt  that  you  too  will  find  them  an  abiding,  inex¬ 
haustible  treasure  ?  Let  us  send  you  a  complete  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  of  the  easy  terms 
upon  which  you  may  obtain  the  volumes.  We  feel  sure  that  you  have  only  to  give  the  most 
casual  glance  through  the  list  to  discover  at  least  fifty  volumes  which  you  have  long  wished  to 
add  to  your  shelves.  But  do  not  delay.  The  time  is  short.  Cut  out  (or  copy  on  a  post-card) 
the  form  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  and  send  it,  under  a  halfpenny  stamp,  to  S  Dept., 
BOHN’S  DEPARTMENT,  27  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


The  Salient  Features  in 
“The  British  Weekly  ”  Offer 

WHAT  THE  OREM  CRITICS  SAY  OF  THE  OFFER. 

BOHN’S  LIBRARIES. 

1. — It  is  an  offer  which  brings  BOHN’S 
LIBRARIES  within  the  reach  of 

THOMAS 

CARLYLE. 

THE  USEFULLEST  THING  I  KNOW. 

I  may  say  in  regard  to  all  manner  of  books,  Bohn’s  Publication  Series  is  the 
usefullest  thing  I  know. 

every  one. 

2.  — It  is  an  offer  of  Standard  Works,  well 

printed  on  good  paper,  strongly 
bound,  and  edited  by  the  Greatest 
Authorities — of  books  which  must 
be  bought  and  treasured,  books 
which  deserve  to  be  lifelong  friends, 
not  the  chance  acquaintances  of  an 
idle  moment. 

3.  — It  is  an  offer  of  books  of  which  you  really 

stand  in  need.  In  subscribing  to 
“The  British  Weekly”  Edition 

R.  W. 

EMERSON. 

HAVE  DONE  FOR  LITERATURE  WHAT  RAIL¬ 
ROADS  HAVE  DONE  FOR  INTERNAL 
INTERCOURSE. 

The  translations  of  Bohn's  Library  have  done  for  literature  what  railroads  have 
done  for  internal  intercourse. 

Prof.  HENRY 
MORLEY. 

EVERY  LIVING  READER  HAS  REASON  TO  BE 
GRATEFUL. 

An  important  body  of  cheap  literature,  for  which  every  living  worker  in  this 
country  who  draws  strength  from  the  past  has  reason  to  be  grateful. 

of  BOHN’S  LIBRARIES,  you  need 
not  buy  a  single  volume  which  you 
already  have  on  your  shelves  or  for 
which  you  have  no  particular  use. 
There  are  nearly  eight  hundred 
volumes  comprised  in  the  offer.  The 
selection  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
volumes  from  the  complete  Cata¬ 
logue  rests  with  the  Subscriber. 

4. — The  whole  set  is  delivered  on  receipt  of 
the  first  instalment,  so  that  every 

Dr.  ROBERT¬ 
SON 

NICOLL. 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  OFFER  EVER  MADE. 

Many  excellent  series  of  books  have  been  offered  to  the  public  reasonably 
priced,  but  there  has  been  no  offer,  to  my  mind,  so  attractive  as  that  of  the  Bohn 
and  Webster  Library.  As  a  proof  that  I  am  sincere  in  this  testimony,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  become  a  subscriber,  and  am  confident  of  receiving  full  value  for  the 
money. 

SIDNEY 

LEE. 

INVALUABLE  TO  ALL  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Botin  and  Webster 
Library  is  invaluable  to  all  men  of  letters.  The  more  widely  this  sort  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  circulated  and  read  the  better  for  the  intellectual  welfare  of  the  public. 

subscriber  can  obtain  a  Collection  of 
books  which  would  do  credit  to  the 
finest  library  in  the  Kingdom  for  an 
initial  expenditure  of  One  Guinea. 

THOMAS 

SECCOMBE. 

JUST  WHAT  IS  WANTED. 

Tills  special  offer  is  Just  what  is  wanted  toenable  onetoflll  upthegapsand  bring 
one’s  reference  library,  once  for  all,  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency. 

PLEASE  SEND  ME 


Full  Catalogue  of  Bohn’s  Libraries  and  particulars  of 
“  The  British  Weekly  ”  special  offer. 

Signed  _ 


December  8,  1 900.] 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE 

“FOUDRQYANT” 

(NELSON’S  FLAGSHIP). 

WRITE  TO 

GOODALL,  LAMB,  &  HEIGHWAY,  Ltd. 
MANCHESTER, 

For  the  above,  containing'  beautiful  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  rare  Portraits  reproduced  from 
Old  Prints  in  the  British  Museum  of  Nelson 
and  bis  Captains,  not  elsewhere  procurable, 
which  will  be  sent  post-free  on  approval. 


THE  NATURAL  WAY  OF 

LEARNING  A  LANG  GAGE.  By  C.  L.  Pelman. 
“  Full  of  valuable  suggestions.”— British  Weekly. 
Sent  post-free  for  s!x  stamps  by  the  Author, 
70o  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  MD8, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

Insured  against.  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BUNDS  granted  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORNH1LL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


Birkbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  1S5L 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Cliancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10.000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
aUowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  partieulai-3, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager, 


TTPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

<U  By  Miss  Thackeray. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS 


Is  prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhiil  jUagaziree, post-free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  18  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
to  whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  toward  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent. — Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


Cheques  ( and  Post-  Office  Orders  369 
Strand )  payable  to  “  John  Balter.'' 


Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPEC¬ 
TATOR ,  and  Communications  upon  matters 
of  business,  should  not  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  but  to  the  Publisher,  1  Wellington 
Street ,  Strand,  IF.  (7. 

READING-CASES  FOR  THE 
“  SPECTATOR  ” 

To  hold  Six  Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING 

Half-Yearly  Vols.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Bool- 
seller  or  Newsagent, 

Or  at  the  Office, 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AM  GO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

isw  fey  Or.  W.  H.  Fitohett. 

ON  DECEMBER  18TH.— Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WELLINGTON’S  MEN. 

Some  Soldier  Autobiographies. 

[Kincaid’s  “  Adventures  In  the  Rifle  Brigade,”  “  Rifleman  Harris,”  Anton’s  “  Military  Life,”  Mercer’s  “  Waterloo.”] 

Edited  by  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

AUTHOR  OF  “HOW  ENGLAND  SAVED  EUROPE,"  “DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE,” 

“FIGHTS  FOR  THE  FLAG,”  &c. 

***  This  work  describes  war  as  seen  by  the  man  in  the  ranks.  There  is  enough  reality 
about  it  to  give  it  historical  value,  with  sufficient  personal  incident  to  make  it  as  read¬ 
able  as  a  novel.  _ 

A  ¥©!Mts8r,§  E&peirierases  in  the  Beer  War. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

NOTICE.— THE  FIRST  IMPRESSION  HAVING  BEEN  SOLD  OUT  BEFORE  PUBLICATION,  A 
SECOND  IMPRESSION  IS  IN  THE  PRESS  AND  WILL  BE  READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

With  a  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

IN  THE  RAKKS  OF  THE  C.I.V. 

A  Narrative  and  Diary  of  Personal  Experiences  with  the  C.I.V. 
Battery  (Hon.  Artillery  Company)  in  South  Africa. 

By  “Driver”  ERSKINE  CHILDERS,  Clerk  in  the  House  of  Commons 


A  LIFETIME  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA; 

Being  the  Recollections  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G., 

AUTHOR  OF  “GEORGE  LINTON,”  “THE  COLONIES  AND  THE  CENTURY,”  &c. 

Large  crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

PUNCH.— “  An  opportune  and  valuable  contribution  to  knowledge.” 

MANCHESTER  COURIER.  —  “A  weighty  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  thorough 
understanding  of  the  most  difficult  of  our  Colonial  questions.” 


NOTICE _ THE  SIXTH  IMPRESSION  OF 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR, 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE,  is  NOW  ready 
A  SEVENTH  IMPRESSION  (SECOND  EDITION)  IS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

With  Maps,  large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SKETCH.— “  A  volume  whose  importance  will  grow  with  years,  and  whieh  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  will  probably  be  for  long  the  standard  work  of  our  last  war.” 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  DECEMBER  18TH.— NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  (THE  23rd  EDITION). 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

With  8  Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ANGLO-IRISH  VERSE. — NOW  READY,  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d, 

A  TREASURY  OF  IRISH  POETRY  IN  THE 

ENGLISH  TONGUE.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE  and  T.  W.  ROLLESTON. 

DOMESTICITIES.  A  Little  Book  of  Household  Im¬ 

pressions.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Small  leap.  8vo,  5s.  [On  December  10th. 

LORD  LILFORD  (THOMAS  LITTLETON, 

FOURTH  BARON,  F.Z.S.,  President  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union) :  a  Memoir.  By  his  Sister. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  With  Portrait,  16  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  a 
Facsimile  Letter,  large  crown  Svo,  10s.  6d.  [On  December  11th. 


CONFERENCES  ON  BOOKS  AND  MEN.  Re- 


printed  from  the  “ Cornhiil  Magazine.”  By  the  Author  of  “  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary.” 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


Crown  Svo,  6s. 
[Ready. 


PAGES  FROM  A  PRIVATE  DIARY.  Reprinted 

from  the  “Cornhiil  Magazine.”  Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 


A  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  By 

Sidney  Lee,  Editor  of  “  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.”  Fourth  Edition,  with  a  Portrait 
of  Shakespeare,  a  Portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Facsimiles  of  Shakespeare's  known  Signatures, 
crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

*s*  Also  the  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  Profusely  niustrated  with 
Photogravures,  Topographical  Views,  &c.,  16s. ;  and  the  STUDENT’S  EDITION,  with  Photogravure  Plates 
and  4  Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  ETCHINGHAM  LETTERS.  By  Mrs.  Fuller 

Maitland,  Author  of  “Pages  from  the  Day-Book  of  Bethia  Hardacre,”  &c.,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Bart.  Fourth  Impression,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  MERCHANT  SERVICE  : 

being  the  Polity  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for  Longshore  Readers.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen,  F.R.G.S., 
Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Cachalot,’  ”  “  The  Log  of  a  Sea-Waif,”  &c.  Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

ELEANOR.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Author  of 

“Robert  Elsmere,”  “Marcella,”  “Sir  George  Tressady,” &c.  THIRD  IMPRESSION.  With  Illustrations 
bv  Albert  Sterner.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SJtetch.— “One  of  the  most  carefully  written  and  masterly  romances  that  has  yet  appeared  from  her 
fascinating  pen,  and  since  ‘  Robert  Elsmere  ’  Mrs.  Ward  has  written  nothing  so  full  of  human  sympathy,  and 
the  tender  love  scenes  will  touch  a  chord  in  most  hearts." 

Methodist  Recorder.—' ‘By  far  the  finest  work  of  fiction  that  has  appeared  during  the  present  season.  It  is 
deserving  of  the  most  careful  studv.” 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  FIELDS.  By 

Katharine  Tynan,  Author  of  “  The  Dear  Irish  Girl,”  “  She  Walks  in  Beauty,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Spectator.—"  Miss  Tynan  has  added  in  ‘  A  Daughter  of  the  Fields,’  another  portrait  to  her  gallery  of  Irish 
graces,  Meg  O’Donoghue. . . .  We  confess  to  have  followed  her  matrimonial  manoeuvres  with  much  pleasure.” 


X  WELLINGTON  ST..  STRAND. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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STANDARD  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 


By  LORD  MACAULAY. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE 

ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  5s. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS, 

WITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c.  In  1  vol. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

“SILVER  LIBRARY”  EDITION.  With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations 
to  the  “  Lays.”  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  SPEECHES 

AND  POEMS. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcap.  4to,  10s.  6d. 

- , - BIJOU  EDITION.  18mo,  2s.  6d.  gilt  top. 

- POPULAR  EDITION.  Fcap.  4to,  6d.  sewed  ;  Is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
ANNOTATED  EDITION.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  sewed ;  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of 

Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

CABINET  EDITION.  4  vols.  crown  8vo,  24s.  * 

POPULAR  EDITION.  4  vols.  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

CABINET  EDITION.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  18s. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF 

ARAGON.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA, 

and  other  Essays,  Historical  and  Descriptive.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
OCEANA  ;  or,  England  and  her  Colonies. 

With  9  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

CAESAR  :  a  Sketch.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE :  a  History  of  his  Life. 

1795-1835,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  7s. ;  1834-1881,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  7s. 


By  ALEXANDER  BAIN. 


MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE  :  a  Corn- 

pendium  Of  Psychology'  and  Ethics.  Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 


Pari  I.,  6s.  6d. 


Or  separately. 

Part  II.,  4s.  6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


THEORY  OF  ETHICS  AND  ETHICAL 
SYSTEMS. 


THE  SENSES  &  THE  INTELLECT.  8vo,  15s. 
THE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL.  8vo,  15s. 
PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

T  nr  TP  fart  1.  DEDUCTION.  Crown  Svo,  4s. 

UVTVJUD.  pari  II.  INDUCTION.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 


By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


POPULAR  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
LIBRARY  EDITION.  2  vols.  8vo,  30s. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  E.  H.  LECKY. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  8  vols.  8vO.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1700-1760,  36s. ;  Vols.  m- 
and  IV.,  1760-1784,  36s. ;  Vols.  V.  and  VL,  1784-1793,  36s. ;  Vols.  VII.  and 
VIII.,  1793-1800,  36s. 

CABINET  EDITION.  ENGLAND.  7  vols.  crown  8vo,  6s.  each.  IRELAND. 
5  vols.  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  from 

Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  In¬ 
fluence  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.  2  vols. 
crown  8vo,  12s. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  2  vols.  8vo,  36s. 

CABINET  EDITION.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

THE  MAP  OF  LIFE  :  Conduct  and  Character. 

8vo,  10s.  6d. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Acces- 

sion  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols.  crown 
8vo,  6s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR, 

1642-1649.  4  vols.  crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

AND  PROTECTORATE,  1649-1660.  Vol  I.  1649-1651,  with  14  Maps,  8vo,  21s. 
Vol.  II.  1651-1654,  with  7  Maps,  8vo,  21s.  Vol.  III.  In  the  Press. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORYOF  ENGLAND. 

With  378  Hlustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 


By  Sir  T.  ERSKINE  MAY. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND,  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.,  1760-1870.  3  vols.  8vo,  13s. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  FRANCK  BRIGHT,  D.D. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  4  vols.  cr.  8vo. 

Period  I.— MEDIAEVAL  MONARCHY.  A.D.  449  to  1485.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
Period  II.— PERSONAL  MONARCHY.  1485  to  1688.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

PERIOD  III.— CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY.  1689  to  1837.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6<L 
Period  IV.— THE  GROWTH  OF  DEMOCRACY.  1837  to  1880.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


By  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY,  from 

the  Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of  Rome,  1378-1527.  6  vols.  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 


By  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILISATION  IN 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  SCOTLAND.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  24s, 

By  PETER  M.  ROGET. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND 

PHRASES,  Classiaed  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas 
and  Assist  In  Literary  Composition.  Recomposed  throughout.  Enlarged  and 
Improved,  partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index,  by  the 
Author's  Sou,  John  Lewis  Roget.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


JUSTINIAN. 

THE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN.  With 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and  Notes  by  the  late  Thomas  Collett 
Sandars,  M.A.,  Barrister -at-Law.  Ninth  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected 
(1898).  8vo,  18s. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  BOOKS 

SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


MACMILLAN’S  LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


Edited  by  ALFRED  W.  POLLARD,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Bibliographical  Society. 
Demy  8to,  In  handsome  cloth  binding,  3s.  6d.net  per  vol. 


BACON’S  ESSAYS: 

Colours  of  Good  and  Evil  and 
Advancement  of  Learning.  1  vol. 

SHERIDAN’S  PLAYS-  1vol. 
MALORY’S  MORTE 

D’ ARTHUR.  2  vols. 

STERNE’S  TRISTRAM 

SHANDY  and  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY.  2  vols. 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF 

JOHNSON.  3  vols. 

CARLYLE’S  FRENCH  Re¬ 
volution.  2  vols. 


FIELDING’S  TOM  JONES. 

2  vols. 

WHITE’S  NATURAL  HIS- 

TORY  OF  SELBORNE.  1  vol. 

TRAVELS  OF  SIR  JOHN 

MANDEVILLE,  with  Hlustrative 
Narratives  from  Hakluyt.  1  vol. 

LOCKHART’S  LIFE  OF 

SCOTT.  5  vols. 

DON  QUIXOTE.  Translated 

by  Shelton.  3  vols. 


EDITIONS  OF  TENNYSON’S  WORKS. 


THE  POETICAL  AND 

DRAMATIC  WORKS.  Complete 
in  1  vol.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  EDITION 

OF  THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WORKS.  In  12  vols.  Demy  16mo, 
cloth.  Is.  net ;  or  in  cloth  bos,  Us. 
net. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETI- 

CAL  WORKS.  In  23  vols.,  Is.  net, 
cloth  ;  Is.  6d.  net,  leather ;  or  in 
handsome  case,  cloth,  25s.  net ;  or 
in  leather,  36s.  net. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETI- 

CAL  WORKS,  “POCKET” 
EDITION.  Pott  8vo,  bound  in 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 


THE  COMPLETE  POETI- 

CAL  WORKS, “ GLOBE  ’’EDITION. 
Cloth.  3s.  6d. ;  or  with  gilt  back, 
gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

The  DRAMATIC  WORKS, 

“MINIATURE”  EDITION.  5  vols. 
in  Bos,  12s.  6d. 

PO  E  M  S :  In  Memoriam,  Maud  > 

Princess,  Enoch  Arden,  &c.  With 
Portrait  and  16  Illustrations,  8vo, 
gilt  edges,  2s. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  Golden 

Treasury  Series,  2s.  fid.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS.  Golden 

Treasury  Series.  2s.  6d.  net. 

LYRICAL  POEMS.  Golden 

Treasury  Series.  2s.  6d.  net. 


COMPLETE  EDITIONS  OF  THE  POETS. 

With  Portraits,  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  each. 

LATEST  VOLUME. 

THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN 

Author  of  “Fo’c's’le  Yarns,”  “The  Manx  Witch,”  &c. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON. 
THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 
THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 
THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 
THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


THE  EVERSLEY  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Professor  C.  H.  Hereord.  In  10  vols. 
Globe  8vo,  5s.  each.  Also  the  PL  AYS,  in  37  vols.  Globe  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  each. 

The  EVERSLEY  SERIES  also  contains  works  by  Dean  Church,  Emerson, 
J.  R.  Green,  Hood,  Huxley,  Charles  Kingsley,  Lamb,  John  Mobley, 
Wordsworth,  and  many  others. 

»**  A  full  list  of  the  Series  may  be  had  on  application. 


Second  Impression  now  ready, 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

THOMAS  HES^RY  HUXLEY. 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  30s.  net. 

Second  Impression  now  ready. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

By  JOHN  MORLEY.  With  Portrait,  8vo,  10s.  net.  Illustrated 
Edition,  Extra  Crown  8vo,  14s.  net. 


F.  MARION  CRAWFORD’S  NEW  WORK. 

RULERS  OF  THE  SOUTH: 

Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Malta. 

Illustrated  by  28  Photogravures  and  91  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
by  HENRY  BROKMAN.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  21s.  net. 


SYLVAMA’S  LETTERS  TO 

AN  UNKNOWN  FRSEIMD. 

By  E.  V.  B.  With  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations, 
Extra  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN. 

By  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated,  8vo,  10s.  net. 

MANCHESTER  COURIER. — “A  work  brimful  of  the  charm  of  a  lovely  land 
and  Interesting  people.” 

STAGE  -  COACH  AND  TAVERN 
DAYS  m  AMERICA. 

By  ALICE  MORSE  EARLE.  Illustrated  by  the  Author 
Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d. 


By  LORD  ROBERTS. 

FORTY-ONE  YEARS  IN  mO\A, 

FROM  SUBALTERN  TO  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Containing  44  Illustrations  and  Plans.  Thirtieth  Edition,  Extra 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  net. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  With  Portraits  on  Steel,  2  vols.  8vo,  36s. 


PROFESSOR  LANCIANI’S  NEW  WORK. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 

ANCIENT  ROME. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Monuments. 

By  RODOLFO  LANCLANI,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations,  Extra  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  8s.  6d. 

\_Hamdbooks  of  Arcfusology  and  Antiquities. 


NEW  GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GREW.  Illustrated  by 

Alice  B.  Woodward.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

PILOT.— “  One  of  the  most  pleasant  story  books  in  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  long  list.” 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  LITTLE  TWIN 

DRAGONS.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  S.  Rosamond  Praegeb. 
Oblong  4 to,  picture  boards,  6s. 

STANDARD.—"  Certainly  one  of  the  most  humorous  books  of  the  season.” 


By  the  Author  of  “ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN  GARDEN.” 

THE  APRIL  BABY’S  BOOK  OF  TUNES. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway.  Small  4to,  6s. 

G  UARDIAN. — “  Happy  the  nursery  Into  which  ‘  The  April  Baby’s  Book  of 
Tunes  ’  finds  Its  way.” 

A  NOAH’S  ARK  GEOGRAPHY.  Written  and 

Pictured  by  Mabel  Dearmer.  Globe  4to,  picture  boards.  6s. 

WORLD.— “  Mrs.  Dearmer’s  Is  an  excellent  scheme,  and  she  has  worked  it  out 
with  much  skill  and  no  little  humour.  Her  Illustrations  are  as  clever  as  her  letter- 
press,  and  her  book  should  be  a  much-prized  addition  to  a  nursery  library.” 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London, 
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THE  FINEST  CHRISTMAS  SIFT 

The  efffeip  ©f  this  ^reast  Christmas  gift  R8IJST  is© 
witfasflir'awii  within  a  few  days  at  most. 

Our  Subscribers  Become  our  Advertisers. 

If  our  advertisements  possess  any  virtue  of  variety  and  originality,  it  is  the  result 
of  the  variety  and  originality  of  the  work  we  are  advertising.  One  hundred  pages  of  a 
daily  paper  could  not  exhaust  its  treasures  ;  and  every  day  brings  us  new  evidence  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  welcomed  by  the  thousands  of  subscribers  who  are  hasten¬ 
ing  to  purchase  it.  We  do  not  advertise  the  book  :  the  book  advertises  itself ;  and  if 
that  is  not  sufficient,  our  subscribers  turn  to  and  write  advertisements  for  us.  They 
realise  the  value  of  having  such  a  store  of  information  at  their  elbows.  They  know 
that  the  best  knowledge  they  can  get  is  what  they  can  teach  themselves. 

THE  TRUE  EDUCATION. 

It  was  Carlyle  who  said :  “  The  true  University  is  a  collection  of  books.”  The  say¬ 
ing  is  capable  of  striking  illustration.  Two  periods  in  the  intellectual  development  of 
Europe  have  stood  out,  as  of  commanding  importance,  the  Renaissance  of  learning 
and  of  poetry  under  Elizabeth,  and  the  development  of  modern  science  under  Victoria. 
In  each  age  England  has  produced  the  supreme  genius.  Under  Elizabeth,  Shakespeare 
was  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Renaissance.  Under  Victoria,  Darwin  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  scientists  of  the  world,  and  Spencer  at  the  head  of  the  philosophers.  In  both 
the  Elizabethan  and  the  Victorian  period  the  Universities  have  been  frequented  by 
learned  men  ;  in  neither  have  they  produced  the  master  spirit  of  the  age.  “  After  all,” 
says  James  Russell  Lowell,  “the  better  part  of  every  man’s  training  is  that  which  he 
gives  himself.”  The  sentence  is  worth  placing  on  your  library  fireplace,  and  no  better 
motto  could  be  selected  for  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  which  is  a  library  in  itself. 

A  UNIVERSITY  IN  LITTLE. 

Each  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  for  himself  more  than  the  greatest  institution 
of  the  world  can  do  for  him.  The  question  is,  how  ?  Under  Elizabeth  young  men 
studied  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  and  then  travelled  in  France  and  Italy ;  and  the  man 
who  had  not  done  this  was  likely  to  be  sneered  at.  Much  the  same  is  true  to-day. 
No  less  than  three  of  Shakespeare’s  fellow-dramatists  publicly  sneered  at  his  lack  of  a 
University  education  ;  and  how  many  men  feel  to-day  with  a  quiet  scorn  the  patronage 
of  the  superficially  educated  ?  Shakespeare’s  only  answer  to  his  detractors  is  a  bit 
of  good-humoured  impersonal  satire:  “  They  sell  their  lands,”  says  Jaques,  in  “As 
You  Like  It,”  “  in  order  to  see  the  lands  of  others,  and  come  home  beggars  ”  ;  but  he 
outstripped  them  all  in  knowledge.  In  his  travels  between  Stratford  and  London — • 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  went  much  further  than  this — the  poet  learned  more 
true  knowledge  of  the  world  than  the  best  trained  men  of  his  time ;  and  in  the  books 
that  came  to  his  hand  he  learned  more  than  his  overbearing  rivals  were  taught  at  the 
Universities.  Instead  of  wasting  his  substance,  he  became  the  most  prosperous 
dramatist  of  his  time,  and  died  a  respectable  and  respected  English  gentleman. 

THE  WOE*  D  AT  YOUR  OWN  FIRESIDE. 

In  one  respect  you  are  more  powerful  than  Mohamet,  for  you  can,  if  you  will,  make 
the  mountain  of  knowledge  come  to  you.  In  the  fields  of  wisdom  and  learning 
all  things  come  to  the  man  that  waits.  Have  you  ever  really  grasped  the  idea  ?  The 
man  of  thought  and  reading  can  bring  the  world  to  his  fireside.  In  your  fireside  travels 
you  can  visit  all  foreign  lands,  learn  their  various  histories,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  peoples,  meet  the  greatest  of  their  great  men,  and  share  the  thoughts  of  their 
poets  and  philosophers.  You  can  range  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  science,  and  fill 
your  mind  with  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  world’s  noble  ideas  and  aspirations. 
We  say  that  you  can  do  all  this,  for  the  most  complete  treasury  of  human  learning  has 
been  placed  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

FULL  DETAILS  OF  THE  PRICE  AND 
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ALL  OTHER  NECESSARY  INFORMATION 
TO  ENABLE  READERS  •  TO  SEND  IN 
THEIR  ORDERS  AT  ~  ONCE  ARE  GIVEN 
BELOW.  THE  FULL  MOROCCO  BINDING 

IS  EXHAUSTED, 

TO  LBARH  MORE 

Call  at  once  at  one  of  the  following  Offices,  which  we  have  opened  for  this  special  purpose ,  where  we  will  gladly  give 

the  fullest  information  on  all  points  » 


”1 


LONDON. 


PROVINCES. 


WEAR  BOUVERIE  ST.,  FLEET  ST. 
“Daily  Mail”  Office 

(“Encyclopaedia’'  Dept.).  4, 
Harmsworth  Buildings,  Tallis 
Street,  E.C, 


NEAR  THE  BANK. 

Messrs.  Cramer  8:  Co.,  Ltd., 
Pianoforte  Dealers,  46,  Moor- 
gate  Street,  E.C. 

NEAR  MARK  LANE. 

Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spotti'swoocTe, 
101,  Leadenhall  Street. 


NEAR  CANNON  ST.  STATION. 

Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  121,  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 


WEST  END. 

Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Pianoforte  Dealers,  207  209, 
Regent  Street,  W, 


WEAR  CHARINC  CROSS. 

Messrs. William  Dawson  &  Son9, 
Ltd.,  23,  Northumberland 
Avenue. 


MANCHESTER,  „ 

Messrs.  Forsyth  Brothers,  126- 
128,  Deansgate, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Messrs.  Stoekley  &  Sabins,  123, 
Colmore  Row. 

CARDIFF. 

Messrs. William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Hayes  Buildings,  Work¬ 
ing  Street. 

EXETER. 

Messrs.  William  Dawson  &  Sons, 
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are  unacquainted  with  the  thorny  problems  Of  South-Eastern  Europe.” — Daily  Chronicle. 
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“  His  Milton  is  admirably  written . . .  .We  congratulate  Professor  Raleigh  upon  what  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  stimulating  book,  one  which  suggests  high  hopes  for  the  future  of  English 
criticism.” — Athenceum. 

“  There  was  room  for  a  book  like  this  on  Milton,  and  the  place  is  now  well  filled.  Readers  who  want  to 
kuow  everything  that  can  be  known  about  the  poet  of  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  and  who  are  willing  to  spend  in  the 
quest  a  period  which  would  be  considered  long  if  imposed  as  a  term  of  penal  servitude,  know  where  to  go.” 

— Scotsman. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  CAPTIVITY  IN  THE 

PRETORIA  PRISON.  By  Adrian  Hofmeyr,  B.A.  With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  narrative  full  of  interest,  and  one  which  will  arouse  sympathy,  not  unmixed  with  admiratidn, 
for  a  patriotic  and  brave  Cape  Colonist  who  has  suffered  much  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Mother  Country.” 

— Manchester  Courier. 

“  We  do  not  know  Whether  to  recommend  the  book  more  for  its  entertaining  or  for  its  Instructive  qualities.” 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  The  hook  is  one  that  is  quickly  read,  and  that  is  well  Wol-th  reading  by  any  man  who  wishes  to  get  at 
Ihe  trnfii  Behind  the  Transvaal  war.  Little  Englanders  Will  do  Well  to  avoid  It  ."—Daily  Graphic. 
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Hospital.  HlUStraited,  demy  8MO,  166.  net. 

“A  Well-Written  and  complete  treatise 6U  the  most  important  of  all  daily  questions,  what  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  can  be  heartily  recommended  to  all  those  for  whom  it  has  been  Written,— medical  men  and  the  general 
public  alike.” — Literature. 

“  Though  primarily  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine,  the  subject  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  the  book  is  certain  to  interest  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  since,  though  Dr.  Hutchison 
deals  with  his  subject  in  an  exhaustive  fashion,  he  has  avoided  technicalities.”— Scots  man. 

PICTURES  AND  PROBLEMS  FROM  LONDON 

POLICE-COURTS.  By  Thomas  Holmes.  Large  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d, 

“  This  is  a  book  of  most  interesting  experiences,  as  well  as  of  suggestions  for  the  alleviation,  if  not 
amendment,  of  crying  evils.  It  is  a  volume  that  will  commend  itself  to  all  thinking  persons,  and  one  that 
no  student  of  sociology  can  afford  to  neglect.”— Lloyd's  Weekly. 

“  Mr.  Holmes  has  produced  a  most  interesting  and  remarkable  book.  The  tragedies  of  real  life  here 
unveiled  are  appalling.  They  are  more  terrible  than  anything  that  fiction  can  produce.”— Glasgow  Herald 
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gravure,  7s.  6d. 
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cessors.”—  St.  James's  Gazette. 
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Fisher,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demv  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

“  In  Mr.  Fisher’s  very  interesting  work  there  is  nothing  that  could  offend  the  most  vehemsut  of  Russian 
patriots.”— Review  of  the  Week. 

“  In  this  book  for  the  first  time  a  mass  of  matter,  previously  only  accessible  to  specialists,  ha3  been  collected 
and  condensed  ;  and  we  have  a  really  adequate  statement  of  the  Finnish  case,  enforced  by  quotations  from 
State  documents.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“A  powerful  and  illuminating  book.”— Speaker. 

“Highly  valuable  as  a  record  of  the  views  of  one  who  writes  from  persbnal  knowledge,  and  it  is  the  plainest 
statement  of  the  merits  of  the  Finnish  claims  that  has  yet  appeared.”— Athenceum. 
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for  artillery, — a  bit  of  good  news  for  the  English  man  tv 
facturers. 

The  American  Senate  has  agreed  to  the  Hay-Panncefote 
Treaty,  subject  to  an  amendment  by  Senator  Davis,  which 
virtually  insists  that  the  United  States  shall  have  military 
control  of  the  canal  and  a  right  of  fortifying  it.  That  is 
supposed  to  be  directed  against  England,  but  as  at  present 
advised  we  fail  to  see  that  it  is  of  much  importance.  In  the 
unhappy  event  of  a  qnarrel  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  the  battle  would  be  fought  out  at  sea,  and  the 
victor  would  undoubtedly  dictate  his  own  terms  as  to  the 
canal.  The  vote  must  be  most  annoying  to  the  American 
Government,  more  especially  as  the  struggle  over  it  showed 
that  the  owners  of  the  railways  running  to  the  Pacific  are 
determined  to  wreck  any  canal  project.  They  think  it  will 
interfere  with  their  monopoly.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
traders  with  the  Far  East  will  insist  on  the  canal. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK.. 


COUNT  YON  BULOW  has  made  two  important  speeches 
this  week  on  South  African  affairs.  In  the  first,  which 
we  have  discussed  elsewhere,  he  defended  the  Government  for 
disregarding  popular  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Boers,  declar¬ 
ing  that  “  his  heart  was  in  his  head,”  and  that  he  looked  to 
German  interests  and  not  German  sentiment.  The  peoples 
were  now  much  more  emotional  and  less  wise  than  the 
Governments, — a  truth,  it  will  be  remembered,  strongly 
pressed  by  Lord  Salisbury.  The  “man  in  the  street”  is,  in 
fact,  only  right  by  accident  in  foreign  politics.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  had,  the  Count  continued,  warned  Mr.  Kruger  before 
the  war  commenced  to  be  moderate,  but  when  they  offered 
mediation  Mr.  Kruger  refused  it.  After  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  for  “we  could  not  let  our  fingers  be  crushed  between  the 
door  and  its  hinges.”  If  they  had  entered  on  such  a  conflict 
they  might  have  found  themselves,  like  Schiller’s  youth, 
deserted  by  their  comrades.  M.  Delcasse  had  acted  wisely, 
and  he  himself  should  have  given  Mr.  Kruger  just  the  same 
answer.  It  would  appear  from  the  whole  speech  that  the 
German  Emperor  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  interfere,  but, 
finding  that  be  would  be  alone,  took  another  line,  and  now 
thinks,  says  bis  Chancellor,  that  his  course  “  will  have  no 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  extent  of  his  African  possessions.” 
Is  he  to  get  Walfisch  Bay  ? 

In  his  second  speech,  delivered  on  Wednesday  in  answer 
to  a  speech  by  the  spokesman  of  the  Pan-Germans,  Count 
von  Biilow  reiterated  still  more  emphatically  his  exclusive 
devotion  to  German  interests,  even  denying  that  he  would  or 
could  attend  to  moral  considerations.  He  stated  further  that 
Mr.  Kruger  had  been  officially  warned  before  he  left  Paris  that 
the  Emperor  would  not  receive  him,  and  that  as  he  had  still 
persisted  “  we  declined  to  be  taken  by  storm.”  Germany  bad 
just  as  mncb  sympathy  for  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  as 
for  Mr.  Kruger,  but  subsequently  perceived  that  the 
Government  in  resisting  that  sympathy  was  right.  “I 
am  Minister  for  Germany,  not  for  Germany  and  Pre¬ 
toria.”  Count  von  Biilow  even  defended  hi3  Emperor’s 
first  telegram  to  Mr.  Kruger,  declaring  that  whether 
prudent  or  imprudent,  it  had  revealed  the  fact  that 
if  Germany  acted  she  would  have  to  rely  on  her  own 
strength  only,  Austria  and  Italy,  it  would  seem,  declining 
to  expend  lives  and  treasure  to  aggrandise  Germany 
alone.  The  Minister  of  War  in  the  same  debate  stated,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  that  the  British  Ministry  had  made  no  repre¬ 
sentations  in  regard  to  Mr.  Kruger’s  tour,  and  that  the 
German  Government  had  advised  Messrs.  Krupp,  of  Essen, 
and  a  Rhenish  company  not  to  execute  some  English  orders 


There  is  no  news  from  China  beyond  the  usual  rumours 
that  negotiations  are  about  to  commence.  The  water  near 
Taku  is  frozen,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether 
supplies  can  be  forwarded  to  Pekin  in  sufficient  quantity. 
The  situation  there  is  not  quitejffeasant,  the  generals  of  the 
different  forces  not  agreeing-i^fce  American  General  Chaffee^ 
for  instance,  has  so  roundly  protested  against  German 
plunder  that  Count  von  Waldersee  sent  back  his  letter — and 
the  health  both  of  Indians  and  Germans  is  reported  to  be 
very  bad.  A  question  should  be  asked  in  Parliament  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  troops,  as  nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  our  interests  than  the  spread  among  Indian  regi¬ 
ments  of  a  general  disgust  for  service  in  China.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Sikhs  will  suffer  cruelly  from  the  cold,  and  if  they 
feel  the  malaria  of  Pekin,  what  must  be  the  condition  of 
Europeans  P 


Mr.  Kruger  has  been  received  by  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
but  received  no  promise  of  aid ;  and  in  a  subsequent  visit 
from  the  Foreign  Minister  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
while  the  Dutch  sympathised  with  his  cause,  they  could  take 
no  initiative  in  asking  for  arbitration.  A  Dutch  Deputy  who 
talked  to  a  representative  of  the  Daily  News  gave  him  soma 
curious  information.  He  declared  that  even  Cabinet  Ministers 
believed  that  Great  Britain  in  her  irritation  at  her  ill 
success  in  South  Africa  would  declare  war  on  Holland  in 
order  to  seize  Java!  The  very  idea  strikes  English¬ 
men,  who  gave  up  Java  to  the  Dutch  in  1816,  as 
too  absurd  for  discussion,  but  it  is  certain  that  fear 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  graspingness  is  a  strong  factor 
in  Continental  opinion.  There  are  grave  men  who  believe 
that  the  Colonial  Secretary  would  annex  the  moon  if 
he  could.  The  belief  has  its  root  in  recent  successes,  but  it 
is  so  confidently  entertained  that  the  French  are  fortifying 
Madagascar  against  a  British  descent.  If  the  Dutch  wish  to 
make  friends  of  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness  in  good 
time  they  should  court  Australia.  Whenever  the  Southern 
Continent  is  independent  it  will  look  upon  the  long  double 
line  of  islands  between  itself  and  Asia  as  its  natural 
heritage. 


The  week  ends  in  South  Africa  with  De  Wet  still  at  large, 
but  evidently  much  harassed  by  the  indefatigable  pursuit  of 
General  Charles  Knox,  whose  crossing  of  the  Caledon  River 
when  in  flood  at  Karreepoort  must  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  achievements  of  the  campaign.  De  Wet’s  attempted 
raid  into  the  Cape  Colony  has  been  headed  off,  but  he  has 
managed  to  extricate  himself  from  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
Orange  and  Caledon  Rivers  and  the  Basuto  frontier,  and 
according  to  the  latest  despatches  was  trekking  in  the 
direction  of  Redd'ersburg,  with  General  Knox  still  on  his  heels. 
The  surprise  of  a  mounted  infantry  post  near  Barberton, 
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the  holding-up  of  three  trains,  and  the  recapture  of  a  certain 
amount  of  cattle,  represent  the  successes  of  the  Boers  during 
the  week,  but  there  have  been  no  serious  British  casualties, 
though  Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  treacherous  murder  of 
two  Highlanders,  and  the  prisoners  taken  at  Dewetsdorp  have 
all  been  released  and  come  in  to  Bethulie.  At  the  moment 
of  our  going  to  Press  news  arrives  of  an  engagement  in  the 
Magaliesberg,  Delarey,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
after  severe  fighting,  in  which  Colonel  Legge  and  three  other 
officers  were  killed,  having  captured  a  position  commanding 
General  Clements’s  camp,  and  forced  that  General  to  withdraw. 
Botha’s  commando  is  said  to  be  solely  kept  together  by  the 
personal  influence  of  its  leader,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
with  the  surrender  or  capture  of  Be  Wet  armed  opposition 
would  entirely  cease.  Above  all  it  seems  necessary  to  bring 
home  to  the  Boers  in  the  field  the  real  state  of  affairs,  many  of 
them  believing  that  Mr.  Kruger  is  still  in  Africa,  and  Lord 
Roberts  killed.  Be  Wet’s  legends  have  done  almost  as  much 
mischief  as  his  activity. 


The  Afrikander  Congress,  held  at  Worcester  on  Thursday 
week,  and  attended  by  some  eight  thousand  people,  passed  off 
without  disturbance,  though  violent  attacks  were  made  upon 
Sir  Alfred  Milner.  On  the  11th  a  deputation  appointed  by 
the  Congress  waited  on  Sir  Alfred  at  Cape  Town  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting.  The  spokes¬ 
men,  Messrs,  de  Villiers  and  Pretorius,  while  apologising  for 
the  resolution  condemning  the  High  Commissioner’s  conduct, 
declared  there  could  be  no  lasting  peace  if  the  Republics 
lost  their  independence ;  protested  against  the  deportation  of 
women  and  children  and  burning  of  farms ;  and  claimed  that 
the  attitude  of  those  who  attended  the  Congress  was  loyal  to 
the  Queen  as  well  as  orderly;  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  while  pro¬ 
mising  to  forward  the  resoluktes'ife^ther  Home  -Government, 
condemned  them  in  a  powerf^P^fee'ch  as'futile  andbhischiev- 
ous.  Addressing  himself  to  the  appeal  for  the  termination  of 
the  war,  which,  he  pertinently  asked  them,  was  the  more  likely 
to  lead  to  that  end, — recognition  of  the  irrevocable  character  of 
a  policy  declared  by  the  Imperial  Government,  endorsed  by 
an  enormous  majority  of  the  nation,  and  approved  by  all  the 
great  Colonies  of  the  Empire  except  Cape  Colony  (where  half 
the  white  and  all  the  coloured  population  supported  it) ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reiteration  of  menacing  protests  against 
that  policy  ?  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  war — one  of  the  most 
humane  on  both  sides  ever  waged — its  horrors  increased  as  it 
became  more  irregular  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  necessitating 
severer  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  troops,  and  it 
was  not  morally  justifiable  to  continue  resistance,  or  to 
encourage  its  continuance,  where  the  object  of  that  resistance 
could  not  possibly  be  attained. 


Lord  Roberts  before  leaving  South  Africa  made  two 
important  speeches.  In  the  first,  delivered  at  a  public 
luncheon  on  Monday,  he  paid  a  notable  and  significant  tribute 
to  Lord  Kitchener,  “in  whose  judgment  and  military  skill  he 
had  implicit  confidence,”  declaring  that  he  felt  sure  that 
under  his  able  guidance  the  guerilla  warfare  would  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  conclusion.  This,  we  trust,  will  be  taken  as  a 
final  answer  to  the  persistent  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  misrepresent  the  relations  subsisting  between  Lord 
Roberts  and  his  Chief  of  the  Staff.  With  regard  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  refugees,  Lord  Roberts  assumed  entire 
responsibility  for  fixing  the  date  of  their  return  prematurely. 
The  postponement  was  due  to  military,  not  civil  reasons.  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  had  done  his  utmost  on  behalf  of  the  refugees, 
and  his  co-operation  had  been  of  immense  aid  to  the  military 
authorities.  A  special  feature  of  the  gathering  was  the 
enthusiastic  reception  given  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  by  way  of 
answer  to  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  him  at  the 
Afrikander  Congress. 

Subsequently,  at  a  public  reception  at  Government  Avenue, 
Lord  Roberts  replied  at  length  to  the  addresses  presented  by 
the  people  of  Cape  Town  and  the  Mayor  and  Councillors  of 
that  city.  It  was  tempting,  he  said,  though  unprofitable,  to 
speculate  on  “  what  might  have  been  ”  had  the  war  of  1881 
been  carried  to  what  many  thought  its  legitimate  conclusion. 
But  it  could  never  have  had  such  wide-reaching  results  as  the 
present  campaign,  and,  above  all,  it  could  not  have  welded 
the  whole  British  Empire  together,  for  it  would  have  been 


fought  by  Regulars  only.  In  this  respect,  said  Lord  Roberts, 
“  I  hold  a  unique  position  for  a  Field-Marshal  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  I  am  the  first  to  have  had  the  privilege  to  com¬ 
mand  an  Imperial  army,  formed  of  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  her  Majesty’s  dominions,  bound  together  by  one 
common  aim  and  object, — to  uphold  the  honour  of  the 
Mother-country  and  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  her  interests.” 
After  dwelling  impressively  on  the  political  significance  of 
this  spontaneous  and  unanimous  outburst  of  patriotism,  Lord 
Roberts  spoke  with  generous  warmth  of  the  bravery,  the 
fortitude,  the  devotion,  and  the  unexampled  discipline  of  the 
“  grand  men  ”  he  had  the  privilege  to  command,  and  observed 
that  it  would  be  his  proudest  boast  if  he  could  claim  to  have 
done  nothing,  under  the  stress  of  war’s  stern  necessities,  to 
hinder  the  friendly  feeling  which  he  trusted  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  Butch  and  English.  We  must,  he  said, 
try  to  think  not  so  much  of  the  glory  of  conquest  as  of  the 
many  responsibilities  conquest  imposes  upon  the  conquerors  ; 
and  he  ended  a  noble  and  eloquent  speech  by  quoting  the 
first  verse  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  “  Recessional.”  On  the  following 
day  Lord  Roberts  sailed  for  England. 

It  is  announced  that  Pretoria  is  to  remain  the  capital  of  the 
Transvaal,  with  the  additional  distinction  of  being  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa.  From 
the  standpoint  of  utility  the  claims  of  Johannesburg  ranked 
higher,  for  to  say  nothing  of  its  relaxing  climate,  Pretoria  is 
an  artificial  capital,  detached  from  the  centre  of  industry, 
and  as  such  calculated  to  foster  the  multiplication  of  political 
middlemen.  The  precedent  of  Washington  is  not  altogether 
convincing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decision  is  a  graceful 
concession  to  Afrikander  sentiment.  To  have  converted  or 
dismantled  the  fine  Government  buildings,  adorned  with 
♦  portraits  of  Transvaal  statesmen,  would  have  been  deeply 
resented  by  the  Boers.  The  change  would  have  given  them 
a  fresh  grievance,  and  grievances  are  to  be  avoided  even  with 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  magnanimity. 


The  debate  of  Friday  week  on  the  future  management  of 
South  Africa,  raised  by  Mr.  Emmott,  produced  a  speech  from 
Mr.  Chamberlain  of  an  unexpectedly  conciliatory  character. 
We  have  said  enough  about  it  elsewhere,  but  may  add  here  that 
it  is  evident  farm  burning  is  to  be  restricted  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  that  civil  government  as  in  a  Crown 
Colony  is  to  be  established  almost  at  once,  and  that  self- 
government,  though  Lord  Salisbury  said  last  week  it  might 
be  delayed  for  generations,  will  be  granted  the  moment 
it  is  safe.  Mr.  Chamberlain  ended  with  a  fine  tribute 
to  the  bx-avery  and  genei'al  good  conduct  of  the 
Boers,  and  so  deep  was  the  impression  made  that 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  though  he  would  not  accept 
all  the  details  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan,  advised  Mr. 
Emmott  to  withdraw  his  amendment  as  the  Government  and 
the  bulk  of  the  Opposition  were  in  substantial  accord.  The 
amendment  was  accordingly  withdrawn, — a  fact  which,  if 
they  understood  it,  would  be  more  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Boers  than  the  Kaiser’s  refusal  to  receive  Mr.  Kruger. 
Telegrams  from  the  Cape  say  the  impression  on  the  Boers  is 
bad  because  they  think  they  see  signs  of  weakness  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  speech  ;  but  we  distrust  Cape  views.  The 
loyalists  there  are  too  angry  to  think  dispassionately. 


A  more  bitter  debate  on  South  Africa  sprang  up  on 
Wednesday,  in  which  the  extreme  Radicals  obtained  their 
opportunity  of  denouncing  the  war.  They  had,  however, 
little  that  was  new  to  say,  except  that  they  detested  Sir 
Alfred  Milnei-,  who  has  just  been  appointed  Administi-ator  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Colony.  No  specific  charge  was 
offei’ed  against  the  High  Commissioner,  except  that  the 
Boers  universally  distrusted  him,  but  there  was  a  general 
demand  for  his  recall.  To  our  amazement,  Mi'.  Bryce, 
who  is  a  considerable  historian,  if  not  a  statesman, 
joined  in  this  outcry,  and  seemed  to  think  it  possible 
that  a  responsible  Government  would  break  the  hearts 
of  all  its  own  agents  by  abandoning  the  ablest  of 
them  because  he  is  unpopular  with  its  opponents.  Mr. 
Brodxick,  of  course,  defended  Sir  Alfred  Milnei*,  but  the 
defence  is  unnecessary  until  some  definite  attack  is  made. 
What  has  Sir  A.  Milner  done  except  expi-ess  a  distrust  of 
certain  Afrikanders,  amply  justified  by  their  disloyalty,  and 
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afford  the  troops  invaluable  aid?  That  the  hostile  section  of 
the  Dutch  should  dislike  a  formidable  foe  is  natural,  but  to 
ask  the  British  Government  to  remove  him  is  a  blunder  only 
to  be  excused  by  political  and  party  passion. 

On  Monday  two  determined  personal  attacks  were  made  on 
the  Government,  the  first  by  Mr.  Bartley,  the  second  by  Mr. 
Lloyd-George.  Mr.  Bartley  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Address  that  the  House  express  regret  at  the  appointment  of 
so  many  of  the  Premier’s  relatives  to  office.  His  speech, 
however,  in  which  he  confessed  himself  a  disappointed  office- 
seeker  who  had  been  offered  knighthood  and  the  Auditor- 
Generalship,  was  mainly  an  attack  on  Mr.  Brodrick,  whom  he 
pronounced  unfit  for  Secretary  of  War  because  he  had  been 
ten  years  in  the  War  Office.  He  deviated,  however,  into  his  sub¬ 
ject,  declaring,  unmindful  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  who  said  “we are 
all  brethren,  all  Cains  and  Abels,”  that  relatives  of  the  Premier 
could  not  be  independent.  Even  Tories  called  the  Cabinet 
“the  Hotel  Cecil.”  Mr.  Balfour  made  an  amusing  reply,  in 
which  he  quoted  instance  after  instance  of  Ministers  who 
were  kinsfolk  quarrelling  violently,  pointed  out  that  Lord 
Salisbury  bad  only  added  one  relative  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
described  Cabinet  -  making  as  the  “  most  difficult,  most 
responsible,  and  most  thankless  task  imposed  on  any 
subject  of  her  Majesty.”  Just  so,  but  in  spite  of  these 
things  the  Premier  ought  to  think  of  himself  as  adlatus  of 
the  Sovereign,  and,  like  a  Sovereign,  above  personal  friend¬ 
ships  or  enmities.  The  division  was  230  to  128. 

The  second  attack  was  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  upon  Mi*. 
Chamberlain.  In  a  speech  the  effect  of  which  was  rather 
spoiled  by  its  silly  suspiciousness,  the  Member  for  Carnarvon 
Boroughs  endeavoured  to  show  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
relatives  invested  their  money  in  companies  which,  dealing  in 
contracts  with  the  Government,  rose  in  value  when  the 
Colonial  Secretary  was  appointed.  He  repudiated  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  attacking  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  moved  that  no 
Minister  ought  to  have  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any 
company  seeking  public  contracts.  His  principal  “fact” 
was  that  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  has  a  large  stake  in 
Kynoch’s,  and  that  Kynoch’s  was  favoured  by  the  War 
Office,  an  assertion  which,  as  it  has  been  made  in  a  newspaper, 
Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  will  bring  before  the  Law  Courts. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  made  a  smashing  but  superheated 
reply,  in  which  he  showed  that  he  held  shares  only  in  two 
companies,  one  set  of  them  purchased  twenty-three  years  ago 
and  entirely  beyond  his  influence,  and  the  other  set  involving 
the  enormous  stake  of  £60!  Mr,  Chamberlain,  however, 
pushed  his  opposition  to  the  Motion  very  far,  declaring  that 
it  would  render  any  investment  by  a  Minister  impossible, 
which,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  is  not  correct.  As 
however,  the  just  principle  maintained  by  the  amendment  had 
been  obscured  by  the  mover’s  bitterness  of  speech,  the  House 
could  do  nothing  but  reject  it,  which  it  did  by  269  votes  to 
127.  We  regret  the  division,  which  seemed  to  negative  a 
most  useful  and  necessary  precaution  against  the  seeking  of 
gain  by  Ministers  less  clean-handed  than  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
but  the  Opposition  was  thirsting  not  for  the  public  good,  but 
for  a  blow  at  him,  and  that  disgusted  the  majority.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  difficult  Radicals  are  making  it  for  a 
poor  man  to  hold  office. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Brodrick  pre¬ 
sented  the  supplementary  Estimate  of  sixteen  millions  for  the 
war  in  South  Africa  and  the  military  operations  in  China.  In 
the  course  of  what  the  Opposition  leader  correctly  described 
as  a  “frank  and  manly  speech,”  Mr.  Brodrick  admitted  that 
their  expectations  as  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  troops 
and  the  cost  of  the  operations  in  South  Africa  since  July  had 
been  too  sanguine.  Our  troops  in  Africa  could  not  yet  be 
reduced  in  number,  nor  was  there  any  prospect  of  any 
material  reduction  of  expenditure  during  the  remainder 
of  the  financial  year, — that  is,  before  April  1st.  The 
only  consolation  he  could  offer  his  hearers  was  that 
guerilla  warfare  had  never  been  successful  in  the  long  run 
unless  aided  by  external  intervention.  The  Estimate  in¬ 
cluded  £1,000,000  for  General  Baden-Powell’s  new  Transvaal 
Police,  who  would  number  ten  thousand,  and  £1,000,000  for 
the  repair  of  the  railways,  £13,500,000  being  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  war.  The  vote  having  been  carried  by 
284  to  8,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  subsequently 


explained  that  he  would  not  have  to  make  provision  for 
more  than  eleven  out  of  the  sixteen  millions  required,  inasmuch 
as  the  Treasury  had  about  five  and  a  half  millions  in  hand 
from  a  previous  provision  for  the  war.  These  eleven  millions 
he  now  proposes  to  raise  either  by  a  war  loan  or  by  the  issue 
of  Exchequer  bonds  or  Treasury  bills. 

The  debate  of  Thursday  elicited  some  important  statements 
both  from  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  Mr. 
Brodrick  clearly  intends  to  investigate  what  are  called  “  the 
disasters,”  and  to  punish  the  officers  he  finds  responsible  for 
them,  at  all  events  with  dismissal.  He  included  surrenders 
among  the  disasters.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
repeated  his  assurance  that  the  Transvaal  should  pay  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  left  the  impression  that  he 
inclined  towards  direct  taxation  on  the  mines, — an  idea  which 
will  make  the  “  Kaffir  Circus  ”  furious,  and  may  possibly  be 
resisted  by  the  Radicals  in  “  Colonial  ”  interest.  Already 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  is  proclaiming  that  nothing  can  be  obtained 
from  the  mines  by  the  British  taxpayer,  all  the  resources  being, 
so  to  speak,  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  compensations 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  armed  police,  which  we  may 
remark  en  passant  has  already  attracted  ten  thousand  appli¬ 
cations  for  admittance  from  this  country.  So  great  indeed 
is  the  desire  to  enter  the  force  that  men  will  be  picked  by  a 
sort  of  competitive  examination. 

Mr.  Healy  has  been  “  fired  out  ”  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
mentary  party.  The  “  National  Convention  ”  opened  in  the 
Rotunda,  Dublin,  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  and  was  attended  by 
between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  persons,  many 
priests,  and  about  a  hundred  supporters  of  Mr.  Healy.  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  M.P.,  who  presided,  made  a  very  temperate 
speech,  in  which  he  vindicated  the  representative  character 
of  the  Convention,  claimed  for  it  the  power  to  make  and 
enforce  decrees  for  the  general  conduct  of  a  national 
Irish  movement,  and  appealed  for  a  patient  and  calm 
hearing  for  the  minority.  After  a  resolution  of  sympathy 
with  the  Boers  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  adopted 
unanimously,  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  who  was  greeted  with 
immense  enthusiasm,  proposed  the  expulsion  from  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Carew 
(the  Nationalist  Member  of  Parliament  who  jockeyed  Mr.  John 
Parnell  out  of  his  seat  and  was  guilty  of  attending  the  Queen’s 
levee).  He  disclaimed  any  personal  antipathy  for  Mr.  Healy. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  “  perhaps  the  man  of  all  others  who 
had  borne  with  him  longest,  and  had  the  strongest  personal 
liking  for  him.”  But  they  could  not  be  handcuffed  to  an 
implacable  enemy,  and  the  only  way  to  save  the  party  from 
Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Healy  from  himself  was  to  deal  firmly 
with  him.  Mr.  T.  Harrington,  M.P.,  who  protested  against 
this  “resolution  of  coercion  and  eviction,”  was  received  with 
a  storm  of  hisses  and  a  cry  of  “  Hogwash  ” ;  only  about 
twenty  persons  voted  for  a  conciliatory  amendment,  and  the 
original  resolution  was  carried  by  an  immense  majority,  after 
Mr.  John  Redmond,  in  putting  it  to  the  vote,  had  declared 
that  he  agreed  neither  with  its  policy,  wisdom,  nor  expediency. 
The  Irish  Revolution,  like  all  Revolutions,  is  eating  its  children. 

It  is  very  difficult  when  an  army  grows  large  to  know  how 
to  reward  the  private  soldier  for  service  in  the  field.  There 
is  often  no  prize-money  to  distribute,  honours  cannot  be  sown 
broadcast,  though  we  are  a  little  too  stingy  with  decorations 
for  bravery,  and  even  a  large  donative  seems  small  when 
divided  among  so  many.  The  Government,  for  example,  is 
about  to  give  a  “  gratuity  ”  of  more  than  a  million  to  the 
soldiers  employed  in  South  Africa,  but  as  there  are  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  in  the  field  the  unit  or  gift  for  the 
simple  private  is  only  £5.  Lieutenants  are  to  have  six  times 
that,  Captains  twelve  times,  Majors  sixteen  times,  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  thirty-two  times,  and  so  on  up  to  Generals,  who 
receive  £2,000  each.  The  donative  does  not  of  itself  make 
service  very  tempting,  but  what  is  the  unlucky  taxpayer  to 
do?  A  well-adjusted  scheme  of  prizes  open  to  men  in  the 
ranks  who  distinguish  themselves  would  cost  less,  would  be 
in  accord  with  our  sys'  em,  which  throughout  rejects  equality, 
and  would  stir  the  passion  in  the  British  mind  for  “  a  good 
chance”  as  always  preferable  to  a  poor  certainty. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

HE  debate  of  Friday  week  upon  South  Africa  was  in 
many  ways  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  one.  In 
the  first  place,  it  showed  that  the  country  was  nearly 
unanimous  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  Irish 
Members,  had  they  been  present,  would  no  doubt  have 
struck  a  discordant  note,  and  indeed  Mr.  Healy  did  strike 
one  in  a  speech  which  showed  that  his  recent  outbursts 
in  Ireland  have  not  exhausted  his  stores  of  well-modulated 
invective.  The  Irish  Members  were,  however,  away,  aud 
when  after  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  practically  endorsed  it,  and  the  amendment 
was  withdrawn,  it  was  evident  that  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  great  parties  no  longer  existed.  Indi¬ 
viduals  might  be  dissatisfied,  but  the  great  mass  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  accepted  the  Government  proposals  as  reasonable 
and  sound,  an  acceptance  which  of  itself  must  double  their 
weight  with  the  Boers.  Secondly,  the  debate  revealed  a 
distinct  inclination  towards  mercy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  the  House,  which  will  influence 
the  generals  on  the  spot  even  more  than  direct  orders, 
British  officers  not  belonging  to  a  caste  with  a  separate 
policy  of  its  own,  but  being  most  of  them  gentle¬ 
men  in  full  touch  alike  with  the  civil  authorities 
and  with  national  sentiment.  And  thirdly,  the  policy 
described  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  in  itself  thoroughly 
sensible  and  sound.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  while  the 
guerilla  resistance  goes  on  the  military  must  rule,  and 
they  will  therefore  continue  to  rule  until  it  ceases,  though 
with  cautions  that  they  must  be  merciful  and  offer  good 
terms  to  all  who  submit ;  but  the  moment  submission  is 
obtained  civil  government  will  recommence.  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  the  High  Commissioner,  will  be  Governor  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Colony,  and  with  the  aid  of  an 
Executive  Council  will  govern  for  a  time  with  absolute 
authority.  He  will  use  Afrikanders  as  officials  whenever 
he  can  trust  their  loyalty,  and  whatever  his  method  of 
government,  it  will  be  regulated  by  those  principles  of 
justice  and  abstinence  from  needless  interference  which 
have  made  of  our  administration  in  India  and  Ceylon  such 
conspicuous  successes.  There  will  be  an  appeal  against 
all  wrongs  to  independent  Courts.  Cool  officials,  without 
interest  in  oppression  or  bias  against  any  race,  will  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  Executive,  and  punishments 
for  misdoing  will  be  of  the  kind  usual  in  all 
civilised  communities.  Rioting  will  be  kept  down 
by  armed  police  rather  than  by  soldiers,  and  it  will 
be  understood  by  every  head  of  a  district  that  the 
acquiescence  and  peacefulness  of  his  people  will  be  his 
own  highest  claim  to  promotion.  And  then  the  moment 
acquiescence  is  universal,  or  so  general  that  resistance  to 
law  is  no  longer  to  be  feared,  and  Englishmen  and  Dutch¬ 
men  can  live  in  peace  side  by  side,  the  right  of  self- 
government,  with,  we  presume,  some  reserves  as  to  the 
treatment  of  natives  and  as  to  the  control  of  the  armed 
force,  will  be  completely  restored.  Municipal  self-govern¬ 
ment,  if  we  understand  Mr.  Chamberlain  aright,  will  not 
be  delayed  even  for  this  happy  consummation,  but  will  in 
all  the  large  towns  commence  at  once.  What  more  could 
any  conqueror  do  to  conciliate  a  conquered  people,  or 
when  did  any  conqueror  do  half  so  much  ?  The  Germans 
say  we  are  oppressive,  but  has  Alsace-Lorraine  even  now, 
thirty  years  after  annexation,  been  allowed  to  govern 
itself  ?  A  few  doctrinaires  say  we  might  go  farther  and 
grant  self-government  now,  but  they  belong  to  the  school 
which  holds  that  all  theories,  if  only  sound  in  themselves, 
will  suit  all  people  under  all  circumstances.  To  grant 
self-government  before  the  bitterness  caused  by  the 
struggle  has  passed  away  would  be  simply  to  allow  the 
majority  to  plan  rebellion,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  fill  the 
minority  with  restless  suspicions  as  fatal  to  prosperity  as 
to  progress.  There  can  be  no  good  government  in  a  ship 
while  the  officers  are  always  fingering  their  revolvers  and 
listening  for  the  first  sounds  of  mutiny.  The  British 
people  will  be  only  too  delighted  to  be  rid  of  the  cares  of 
government  in  the  Transvaal,  and  if  the  Boers  are  hungry 
for  the  vote  which  they  refused  to  the  Outlanders,  they 
have  only  to  tender  an  honest  submission  and  they  will 
receive  it  at  once.  Who  in  this  country  has  the  slightest 
interest  in  rejecting  them  as  fellow-citizens  ? 


It  will  all  fail,  we  are  told,  and  the  two  new  Colonies 
will  form  only  another  Ireland,  eternally  restless,  perpetu¬ 
ally  discontented,  always  requiring  a  garrison  to  prevent 
rebellion.  It  may  be  so,  and  if  so  we  must  accept  the 
position,  and  hold  on,  as  we  have  done  in  Ireland,  for  the 
next  few  centuries  ;  but  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  so.  There  is  no  subject  race  in  Ireland  hostile 
alike  to  Celt  and  Saxon,  and  outnumbering  both  by  about 
five  to  one.  Englishmen  and  Boers  must  from  the 
beginning  be  bound  together  by  that  comradeship  of 
white  men  as  against  all  other  colours  which,  even  under 
terrible  circumstances,  has  so  rarely  failed.  In  Ireland 
there  is  a  division  of  race,  in  the  Transvaal  all  who  bear 
rule  will  belong  to  the  same,  family  of  mankind.  In 
Ireland  there  are  two  creeds,  in  the  Transvaal  there  will 
be  but  one.  There  will  be,  it  is  true,  a  division  of 
language  ;  but  so  there  is  in  Wales,  where  neverthe¬ 
less  Englishmen  and  Welshmen  live  together  in  peace, 
trade  together,  study  together,  and  intermarry  without  op¬ 
probrium.  That  thorough  amalgamation  will  be  delayed 
for  years  is  possible,  for  it  has  not  occurred  yet  within 
Cape  Colony ;  but  the  intermediate  period  need  not  be 
marked  by  rebellions,  or  even  by  social  bickerings  any 
worse  than  those  which  for  half  a  century  before  the  Raid 
flickered  and  smouldered  in  Cape  society.  That  the  new 
state  of  affairs  will  involve  a  great  experiment  we  admit, 
but  we  see  no  reason  for  concluding,  if  we  are  fairly  per¬ 
sistent  in  well-doing,  that  the  experiment  will  ultimately 
fail.  It  has  not  failed  in  the  Canadas,  and  the  French- 
Canadians  were  far  more  widely  separated  from  the 
English  by  race,  bv  creed,  and  by  ideals  of  life  than  the 
English  and  the  Boers  are.  We  have  fought,  it  is  true, 
and  fought  hard ;  but  so  have  the  English  and  the  Scotch, 
who,  we  may  add,  when  the  countries  were  united,  belonged, 
like  the  English  and  the  Boers  to-day,  to  two  planes  of 
civilisation.  All  that  is  required  to  fuse  them  is  just, 
strong,  and  free  government  granted  to  both  peoples 
equally  and  at  the  same  time,  and  this  they  are  to  obtain. 
We  feared  for  a  moment,  owing  to  the  bitter  irritation 
created  by  Boer  obstinacy,  tha,t  this  might  not  be  the  case, 
but  we  underrated  the  fortitude  of  our  countrymen  and  the 
judicial  fairness  which  enabled  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  end 
his  speech  with  a  hearty  eulogium  on  the  bravery  and  the 
general  good  conduct  of  his  defeated  foes.  His  language 
of  itself  ought  to  convince  all  Boers  that  they  will  be 
welcomed  within  the  Empire  whenever  they  choose  with¬ 
out  arriere pensee  to  demand  equal  rights,  and  once  within 
it  careers  are  open  to  them  of  which  they  have  never 
dreamed.  We  believe  that  gradually,  and  as  it  were  one 
by  one,  they  will  accept  the  offer,  the  more  so  because  if 
they  refuse  it  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  will  still  continue. 
Their  friends  may  quote  the  example  of  Ireland,  but  there 
are  two  lessons,  not  one,  to  be  learned  from  Irish  history. 
It  is  seven  centuries  since  Strongbow  landed  at  Waterford, 
and  though  we  have  failed  to  reconcile  the  majority,  our 
flag  still  flies  in  every  province. 


TWO  PERSONAL  DEBATES. 

THE  attack  of  Monday  upon  Lord  Salisbury  for  his 
nepotism  was  a  rather  unreal  affair.  Even  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  was  obliged  to  make  it  seem 
serious  by  an  onslaught  on  the  new  Secretary  for  War, 
who  is  not  a  Cecil  either  by  blood  or  marriage,  and  the  only 
accusation  he  could  bring  against  Mm  was  that  he  had  been 
ten  years  at  the  War  Office  and  therefore  understood  it 
too  well !  For  the  rest,  what  did  it  all  amount  to?  Simply 
to  this — for  we  strike  out  Lord  Cranborne’s  appointment, 
for  the  reason  given  below — that  the  Premier  has  appointed 
a  competent  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  who  happens  to  be 
his  son-in-law — Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  Mr.  Gerald  Bal¬ 
four,  who  are  nephews,  were  both  in  the  Cabinet  before 
— to  the  entire  contentment  of  the  country.  ‘  Three 
Cabinet  Ministers  who  are  relatives,’  complains  Mr. 
Bartley  ;  ‘  where  is  the  independence  of  the  Cabinet  ?  1 
As  there  are  sixteen  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
are  not  Cecils,  the  question  is  a  little  absurd  ;  but  if  there 
were  only  three,  if  the  Cecils  always  hung  together,  and 
if  Lord  Salisbury  had  always  the  casting  vote,  the  country 
would  be  only  too  delighted.  What  it  is  sighing  for  in 
the  governing  Committee  is  more  energy,  more  unity, 
more  rapidity  in  decision,  and  any  arrangement  which 
produced  those  results  would  have  its  fullest  approval. 
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Mr.  Bartley  seems  to  think  it  is  yearning  for  a  bear¬ 
garden  as  its  executive  body  ;  but  it is  not.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  said  Mr.  Bartley,  would  never  have  ap¬ 
pointed  relatives  to  high  office.  Possibly  not,  because 
he  preferred  men  who  would  follow  him  right  or  wrong, 
and  when  they  would  not,  shook  them  off  as  a  tree 
shakes  leaves.  There  never  was  a  Premier  who  was  more 
nearly  a  Dictator  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  secrets  of  his  hold  upon  the  country,  which  expects 
to  be  governed,  not  by  a  Committee,  but  by  a  Premier 
with  the  best  assistance  a  picked  Committee  can  afford. 
Theoretically,  the  Premier  is  onl y  primus  inter  pares,  but 
in  popular  opinion  he  is  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  The 
country  would  not  object  to  the  appointments  even  if 
“  the  Cecils  ”  were  sure  to  pull  together,  and  as  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge,  relatives  are  by  no  means  sure  to 
do  that.  Nobody  is  more  likely  to  differ  from  a  man  in 
tendencies,  and  therefore  in  counsel,  than  his  own  son  ; 
and  as  for  sons-in-law  and  fathers-in-law,  the  notion  that 
they  must  always  coincide  in  opinion  would  be  received 
with  covert  smiles  or  open  laughter  at  every  dinner-table 
in  the  Kingdom.  The  single  valid  objection  to  Lord 
Salisbury’s  choice  would  be  that  in  making  it  he  passed 
over  better  men,  and  nobody,  unfortunately,  makes  that, 
the  truth  being  that  there  is  just  now  on  both  sides  a 
most  unfortunate  lack  of  the  kind  of  young  men 
who  cannot  be  passed  over.  If  there  are  lads  in 
the  House  of  unusual  ability — and  we  heartily  hope 
there  are,  for  otherwise  the  outlook  is  a  poor  one — -they 
shrink  from  the  painful  and  persistent  effort  which  is 
nowadays  required  to  make  them  known  to  the  electors. 
The  chiefs  cannot  find  them,  and  so  are  driven  back  upon 
the  circle  which  they  know,  Randolph  Churchills  may 
fail,  as  the  last  bearer  of  the  name  failed,  but  they  are 
never  passed  over. 

The  attack  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  much  more  real 
because  it  amounted  to  an  accusation  of  pecuniary  cor¬ 
ruption.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  may  deny  that  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  but  no  one  who  reads  his  speech  will  doubt  that 
its  intention  was  to  raise  an  impression  that  the  Colonial 
Secretary  used  his  great  position  to  make  money  or  to 
obtain  profitable  contracts  for  his  relatives.  If  it  did 
not  mean  that,  it  had  no  meaning  at  all,  or  rather,  it  was 
reduced  to  a  complaint,  such  as  is  always  going  about — 
defeated  contractors  being  always  suspicious — that  the 
War  Office  clerks  favoured  one  firm  of  manufacturers 
more  than  another.  The  accusing  speech  was  rather 
dexterous — the  speaker  being  well  aware  that  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  unproved  charges  has  much  of  the  effect  of  one 
proved  one — and  excessively  bitter,  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
actually  condescending  to  the  following  sentences.  The 
Government  of  Ceylon  had  to  put  up  some  iron  huts 
for  the  Boer  prisoners  entrusted  to  its  care,  and 
gave  the  contract  for  making  them  to  a  company  in 
which  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  shai'es  : — ‘‘There  could 
be  no  more  unfortunate  investment  just  now  for  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  than  that  of  making  prisons  for  the  Boers. 
On  Friday  the  right  hon.  gentleman  made  a  conciliatory 
speech  about  the  settlement  in  South  Africa ;  but  the 
terms  were  not  so  important  a  matter  as  confidence 
in  the  men  who  were  to  carry  them  out.  What  terms 
could  be  offered  to  the  Boers  which  they  were  likely  to 
accept,  if  they  knew,  as  they  must  know,  that  the  man 
who  would  be  supreme  in  interpreting  those  terms  had  a 
large  interest  in  the  company  which  had  profited  by 
making  prisons  for  the  Boers  ?  ”  Those  sentences 
are  either  merely  foolish,  or  they  mean  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  likely  to  keep  Boers  in  prison  be¬ 
cause  a  company  in  which  he  is  interested  builds 
iron  huts  for  them.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  contemptible  rubbish  of  that  kind, 
and  indeed  he  smashed  the  personal  charge  with  a 
completeness  which  convinced  even  his  enemies.  He 
had  sold  out  of  Kynoch’s  aud  the  Small  Arms  Com¬ 
pany  when  he  entered  Parliament,  and  of  all  the  other 
companies  alluded  to  in  the  debate,  he  held  shares  in  only 
two.  One  of  these  was  the  Colombo  Commercial  Com¬ 
pany,  the  oue  that  builds  iron  prisons,  in  which  he 
had  bought  twenty-three  years  ago  shares  which  he 
had  never  since  been  able  to  get  rid  of,  while  in  the  other, 
the  Tubes  Company,  his  interest  was  exactly  £60.  The 
answer  as  regards  himself  was  absolutely  conclusive, 
and  it  would  have  been  equally  so  as  regards  his  rela¬ 


tives  had  he  not  stated  so  clearly,  and  we  are  sure  so 
truly,  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  their  invest¬ 
ments.  How,  then,  could  he  be  sure  that  those  invest¬ 
ments  were  unaffected  by  his  official  position  ?  The  best- 
known  relative  has,  however,  taken  the  wise  step  of  bringing 
his  accusers  into  the  Law  Courts,  and  there  we  must 
leave  the  discussion,  with  only  this  word  on  our  differ¬ 
ence  from  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  does  not  see,  or  will  not 
see,  the  justice  of  the  distinction  which  the  public  makes 
between  investments  in  Consols,  land,  or  railway  deben¬ 
tures,  and  investments  in  industrial  undertakings.  The 
former  could  not  be  affected  by  the  action  of  any  single 
Minister  within  his  own  Department.  The  latter  could, 
and  in  an  age  when  in  at  least  three  great  countries 
corruption  is  rife,  and  when  democracies  are  all  suspicious 
of  the  influence  of  gold,  such  investments  ought  therefore 
to  be  avoided.  Mr.  Chamberlain  complains  very  justly  of 
the  monstrous  injustice  of  having,  with  his  record,  to 
defend  himself  as  if  he  had  been  “a  thief  and  a  scoundrel,” 
but  that  very  injustice  is  proof  of  our  argument.  The 
public  is  so  unjust  upon  this  particular  point,  is  so  much 
more  like  a  jealous  woman  than  a  reasoning  man,  that  it 
behoves  every  Minister  to  be  careful  to  the  point  of 
fastidiousness,  or,  if  you  will,  pernickittiness. 

Behind  both  these  debates  we  see  approaching  a  political 
danger  which  will  in  a  short  time  become  very  serious  in¬ 
deed.  The  English  democracy,  like  the  American,  threatens 
to  drive  the  men  best  qualified  to  be  Ministers  out  of  politi¬ 
cal  life.  It  has  for  years  past  been  playing  the  game  of 
the  plutocracy  by  abolishing  sinecures,  refusing  pensions, 
cutting  down  salaries,  and  in  other  ways  making  it  so  im¬ 
possible  for  any  but  the  rich  to  hold  office,  that  a  man  like 
Burke  could  not  nowadays  remain  in  Parliament,  and  it 
is  now  engaged  in  making  all  but  great  seigneurs  and 
brazen  professionals  miserable  by  incessant  criticism,  and 
by  placing  them  under  the  burning- microscope  of  the 
Press.  Adequate  pay  has  long  since  gone,  power  is 
going,  patronage  has  been  reduced  to  an  irksome  burden, 
and  now  peace  is  to  disappear.  It  is  better  for  the 
refined,  the  retiring,  or  the  poor — and  the  mass  of  intel¬ 
lectual  ability  will  always  be  found  among  those  three 
orders — to  take  to  any  career  rather  than  the  public  life 
which  the  newspapers  treat  as  so  happy  and  glorious  that 
a  few  stabs  more  or  less  can  make  no  difference  to  its 
possessor.  When  we  are  reduced  to  the  “  plain  men  ”  of 
France,  or  the  professional  politicians  of  America,  the 
democracy  will  learn  that  political  genius  is  worth 
money,  and  on  the  part  of  the  people  a  little  self¬ 
suppression.  To  tell  a  statesman,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has 
this  week  been  told,  that  it  is  infamous  to  train  his  son 
in  statesmanship  is  to  punish  a  man  for  being  competent 
to  be  Premier. 


COUNT  YON  BULOW’S  SPEECH, 

N  Monday  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  explained 
in  the  Reichstag  the  attitude  of  his  country 
towards  the  late  Transvaal  Republic  and  its  itinerant 
ex-President.  It  was  a  speech  of  a  kind  none 
too  common  in  contemporary  politics,  for  behind  a 
luminous  discussion  of  a  contemporary  question  there 
were  many  sage  reflections  on  the  general  condition  of 
Europe.  Count  von  Billow  is  a  type  of  statesman  who 
may  now  and  then  be  ineffective  but  is  seldom  blind. 
He  rarely  misconceives  a  situation ;  he  is  a  master  of 
crisp  and  humorous  speech  ;  he  has  the  subtlety  of  a 
trained  diplomatist ;  and  he  is  an  admirable  servant  of 
his  master.  He  is  after  his  fashion  a  fervid  patriot  with 
the  interests  of  Germany  very  much  at  heart,  but  he  is 
also  a  professional  politician  with  the  point  of  view  of  his 
class.  Hence  his  words,  while  on  one  side  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  policy  of  Germany,  are  on  the  other  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  politique  or  governing  caste  upon 
a  phenomenon  of  the  moment  which  we  cannot  ignore. 
Whether  or  not  he  is  a  leader  to  ride  the  ford  will 
remain  for  his  countrymen  to  discover,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  sanity  and  acuteness  of  his  judgment. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  him  declaring  the  policy  of  his 
Government,  we  listen  as  to  one  having  authority,  but 
when  he  goes  on  to  put  his  finger  upon  one  of  the 
gravest  of  European  dangers,  we  listen,  if  possible,  more 
intently. 

His  speech,  as  we  have  said,  had  two  sides,  and  the 
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first  was  concerned  with  the  recent  conduct  of  Germany. 
He  showed  conclusively  the  futility  of  any  interference  of 
a  third  party  in  a  quarrel  unless  both  combatants  demand 
its  help  or  it  is  prepared  to  use  the  argument  of  force. 
“Interference,”  he  said,  “by  the  desire  of  only  one  party 
is  not  described  by  the  law  of  nations  as  mediation,  but 
as  intervention  ;  and  the  intervention,  unless  it  is  to  end 
in  a  diplomatic  defeat,  is  commonly  the  preliminary  of  an 
armed  conflict.”  Mr.  Kruger  would  not  hear  of  German 
arbitration  before  the  war,  and  Great  Britain  naturally 
would  not  accept  it  afterwards.  By  a  quotation  from 
the  Dutch  Yellow-book  he  showed  that  in  1899  Germany 
had  offered  her  services  as  mediator,  but  that  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  Government  had  declined  them  ;  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  when  calamities  came  Germany 
should  consider  it  her  duty  to  insist  on  interfering  in  the 
quarrel.  He  defended  the  Emperor’s  refusal  to  see  the 
late  President  as  more  kind  than  a  course  which,  like 
M.  Delcasse’s,  would  buoy  him  up  with  vain  hopes  of  Con¬ 
tinental  interference.  The  tactics  of  Germany,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  her  Chancellor,  have  been  eminently  wise. 
It  was  not  her  interest  to  “  pluck  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  others,”  but,  considering  her  own  South  African 
pretensions,  to  sit  still  and  preserve  friendly  relations 
with  her  great  neighbour.  And  such  a  course,  according 
to  Count  von  Billow,  has  had  its  reward, — by  which  we 
suppose  he  means  certain  provisions  of  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  and  the  private  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Indeed,  the  whole  tone  of  friendliness  to  this 
country  was  most  significant,  as  seen  in  the  references  to 
our  common  Germanic  race  and  the  apt  quotation  from 
Schiller,  which  seems  to  suggest  that  the  other  Conti¬ 
nental  Powers  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  see 
Germany  burden  herself  with  awkward  responsibilities. 
The  motive,  of  course,  of  it  all  is  equally  clear.  Count 
von  Biilow  has  no  special  tenderness  towards  Britain,  but 
having  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  commercial  development  of 
his  country,  and  recognising  the  insecurity  of  much  of  her 
apparent  strength,  he  is  ready  to  become  enthusiastic 
about  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  dilate  on  the  claims  of 
commerce  with  an  eloquence  beyond  Manchester. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  speech  of  Monday  seems  to 
us  to  contain  food  for  reflection.  The  Transvaal  War 
will  soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  German  policy 
will  pass  through  many  more  of  its  puzzling  phases,  but 
the  danger  pointed  out  by  the  Chancellor  is  common  to 
all  Europe,  and  we  fear  it  will  not  soon  disappear. 
Nations,  he  said  in  effect,  were  once  plunged  into  war 
by  their  Kings  and  statesmen,  often  for  base  motives 
or  for  mere  caprice,  but  more  often  for  sober  considera¬ 
tions  of  policy.  But  nowadays  the  beys  which 
unlock  Bellona’s  temple  are  rather  the  outbreak  of 
popular  passion  and  the  excitement  of  public  opinion. 
The  old  Cabinet  politics  had  many  faults,  and  for  good 
or  for  ill  they  are  done  with  ;  but  are  not  the  new  movers 
of  war  more  irrational,  irresponsible,  and  cruel  ?  The 
question  suggested  is  one  of  profound  gravity,  and  we 
would  state  it  thus.  As  things  stand  at  present,  the 
rulers  of  Europe,  the  Kings,  Princes,  and  Ministers,  will 
be  more  on  the  side  of  peace  than  the  peoples.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  once  in  five  times  the  people  will  be  stirred 
to  a  just  war,  when  some  broad  moral  question  is 
involved ;  in  the  other  four  cases  they  will  agitate  for 
causes  and  principles  which  are  less  worthy  of  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  battle.  And  the  reasons  for  this  are  easily  seen. 
The  governing  classes  are  still  to  some  extent  a  caste,  and 
a  caste  with  connections  and  interests  beyond  their 
own  land.  A  foreign  country  is  not  the  same  to  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  as  it  is  to  the  mass  of  the  people ;  to  them 
it  is  alien,  unfriendly,  potentially  an  enemy ;  to  him 
it  is  simply  another  country  with  its  own  attractions. 
Once  war  was  the  special  creation  of  this  caste  ;  now,  when 
national  barriers  have  been  much  broken  down,  it  is  this 
caste  which  is  one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  peace. 
Again,  thei’e  is  the  consideration  of  greater  wealth,  which 
makes  its  possessors  less  ready  to  hazard  any  overturning 
of  the  seats  of  the  moneychangers.  As  the  aristocracy  of 
birth  gives  place  to  a  capitalist,  or  at  least  a  bourgeois , 
governing  class  this  consideration  will  gain  in  importance. 
There  is,  too,  the  greater  culture  of  the  rulers  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  their  trained  faculties,  and  their  clear  perception 
of  the  ultimate  advantage.  And  finally,  there  is  the  fact 
that  the  rulers  are,  on  the  whole,  more  humane  than  the 
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mass  of  the  people.  They  are  less  liable  to  sudden  bursts 
of  cruel  and  unreasoning  passion,  they  have  a  greater 
respect  for  legal  conventions,  and  they  are  more  readily 
offended  by  barbarity.  The  ordinary  “man  in  the  street” 
may  be  an  enthusiast  for  the  humane  virtues,  but  his 
class  in  the  lump  is  apt  to  forget  them.  The  populace 
is  easily  shocked  by  the  news  of  horrors,  but  it  is  as  easily 
capable  of  itself  advocating  them  the  week  after.  The  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  crowd,  as  M.  le  Bon  has  pointed  out,  is  not 
the  aggregate  of  the  tempers  of  the  individuals  who  com¬ 
pose  it,  and  the  sober  working  man  in  every  country  in 
Europe  may  congregate  into  a  fickle  and  impetuous 
populace.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  security  for  peace  lies 
less  in  the  governing  class  than  in  the  direct  leaders  of 
the  people.  The  speech  of  Herr  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader, 
quoted  the  other  day,  shows  how  a  popular  leader  can 
realise  the  responsibility  of  his  position.  But  his,  we 
fear,  is  an  isolated  case  ;  too  often  the  spokesman  of  the 
people  is  a  Rochefort  or  a  Boulanger.  For  us  the 
question  takes  the  form  of  hostility  to  ourselves,  and  we 
find  in  many  Continental  countries,  in  France,  in 
Germany,  in  Russia,  even  in  Italy,  a  popular  hatred 
which  is  wholly  apart  from  the  attitude  of  the  various 
Chancelleries.  It  is  in  such  popular  feeling  that  there 
lies  the  material  of  future  war,  and  the  rulers,  who 
know  it  and  fear  it,  are  helpless  in  its  presence.  It  is 
compounded  partly  of  ignorance,  partly  of  that  emotional 
prejudice  begotten  of  the  use  of  loud  vague  abstractions. 
Let  us  clearly  distinguish  the  two  different  kinds  of 
popular  feeling.  The  impulse  towards  reform,  which  is 
the  product  often  of  dumb  suffering,  is  truer  and  wiser 
than  any  pious  opinion  of  a  Cabinet,  but  in  foreign  affairs 
there  is  no  such  value  in  emotion.  In  internal  matters 
the  people  are  almost  always  right,  for  they  pre-eminently 
have  the  opportunity  to  judge;  but  in  external  affairs  they 
have  no  data  but  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Once  and 
again  the  question  may  be  one  of  common  ethics,  and  they 
may  be  right ;  more  often  it  is  one  of  policy,  and  they  are 
wrong.  To  the  social  reformer,  like  Herr  Bebel,  the 
fact  is  to  be  lamented,  but  to  the  common  vulgar 
agitator,  the  jackal  of  the  cheap  Press,  the  fact 
gives  a  livelihood.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
real  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Not 
that  one  nation  has  ambitious  designs  or  ancient 
enmity,  for  these,  after  all,  are  amenable  to  policy,  and 
policy  in  most  cases  is  against  war ;  but  because  in  the 
last  resort  the  peoples  can  force  their  rulers’  hands,  and 
the  peoples  are  only  too  prone  to  the  sudden  excitement  of 
passion.  It  is  the  penalty  which  the  Continent  has  to 
pay  for  the  various  degrees  of  popular  government.  Russia 
knows  little  of  the  danger  so  far,  though  her  day  will 
come ;  while  for  ourselves  our  national  character  is  a 
safeguard,  and  our  long  heritage  of  constitutionalism. 
But  elsewhere  in  Europe  Count  von  Billow’s  words  have  a 
serious  application,  and  as  the  Press  grows  in  power  the 
danger  may  still  increase.  It  may  be  that  it  carries  with 
it  its  own  corrective,  for  it  is  the  outward  sign  of  a  nation 
emerging  from  apathy,  and  vitality  means  in  time  a  more 
real  education,  and  education,  though  it  may  kill  certain 
virtues,  is  the  great  teacher  of  policy  and  control. 


THE  IRISH  OUTLOOK. 

BY  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  upraised  hands, 
an  Irish  Nationalist  Convention  has  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  far  the  ablest  living  Irish  Nationalist.  How  far 
this  vote  corresponds  to  the  actual  condition  of  feeling  in 
Nationalist  Ireland  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  any  certainty. 
There  appears  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  measures 
were  taken  by  the  organisers  of  the  Convention  to  secure 
the  verdict  they  desired,  the  like  of  which,  if  taken 
with  regard  to  a  jury  in  an  agrarian  case,  would  be 
denounced  as  packing  of  the  most  atrocious  character. 
The  assembly,  which  met  in  Dublin  on  Tuesday,  pur¬ 
ported  to  represent  municipal  bodies  and  branches  of  the 
United  Irish  League  ;  but  according  to  the  Dublin  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  while  some  important  Councils 
and  Boards  were  only  allowed  two  delegates  apiece,  the 
smallest  and  youngest  branches  of  the  League  were 
favoured  with  four,  and  dozens  of  such  branches  sprang 
up  conveniently  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  Dublin 
County  Council,  though  Nationalist,  refused  to  send  any 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  and  so  did  several  other  municL 
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pal  bodies.  Circumstances  such  as  these  serve  appreci¬ 
ably  to  reduce  the  significance  of  the  magnitude  of  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  excluding  Mr.  Healy  from  the  Irish 
party  was  passed  on  Tuesday.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
a  very  vigorous  speech  against  the  exclusion  motion  was 
delivered,  amid  fierce  interruptions,  by  Mr.  Harrington, 
who,  as  we  recalled  when  last  writing  on  the  subject,  took 
a  very  active  part  in  promoting  Nationalist  reunion  a 
year  ago.  Mr.  John  Redmond,  who  presided  over  the 
Convention,  while  speaking  of  its  authority  in  extravagant 
terms  and  promising  to  bow  to  it,  said  that  “  he  would 
live  for  ever  a  coward  in  his  own  estimation  if  he  did  not 
say  that  with  the  policy  and  wisdom  and  expediency  of  the 
resolution  he  did  not  agree.”  All  the  other  Parnellite 
Members  of  Parliament  who  were  present  voted  for  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution,  and,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  William  Field,  none  of  them  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention  on  the  following  day. 
Against  all  these  qualifying  considerations  is,  no  doubt, 
to  be  set  the  fact  that  at  the  General  Election  very 
few  indeed  of  Mr.  Healy’s  adherents  were  returned,  and 
that  his  brother  was  signally  defeated  in  Cork  City  by 
Mr.  William  O’Brien  himself.  But  Mr.  Harrington 
appears  to  have  been  speaking  in  accordance  with 
probability  when  he  said  that  “  North,  South,  East,  and 
West  there  are  thousands  who  were  never  partisans  of 
Mr.  Healy,”  who  yet  are  “  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
policy  ”  of  ostracism  as  applied  to  him.  It  is  precisely  by 
the  relentless  pursuit  of  such  a  policy  that  Mr.  William 
O’Brien  seems  likely  to  overreach  himself,  and  produce  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  bold  and  resourceful  politician 
whom  he  desires  to  crush. 

The  further  progress  of  this  singular  duel  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest  by  Unionists  on  both  sides 
of  St.  George’s  Channel.  But  for  the  present  the  more 
important  question  raised  by  the  condition  of  Ireland  is 
that  of  the  prospects  of  the  enlarged  agrarian  agitation, 
proceeding,  though  under  different  auspices,  in  the  South 
and  West  and  in  the  North  also.  On  Wednesday,  the 
disciplinary  portion  of  the  Convention’s  programme 
having  been  disposed  of  to  his  satisfaction  on  the  previous 
day,  Mr.  O’Brien  moved  a  resolution  setting  forth  that  as 
the  land  legislation  founded  on  the  principle  of  dual 
ownership  had  resulted  in  failure  and  dissatisfaction,  it 
was  the  first  duty  of  Irishmen  to  combine  by  every  lawful 
means  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  present  system  and 
the  transfer  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  to  an  occupying  pro¬ 
prietary  on  equitable  terms,  together  with  a  just  and 
statesmanlike  provision  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
evicted  tenants  and  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  grazing  plains  of  the  West.  The  “  com¬ 
prehensiveness  ”  of  this  last  clause  was  enhanced  by  an 
amendment  making  it  embrace  the  partition  of  non- 
residential  and  grazing  holdings  throughout  Ireland. 
Thus  enlarged,  the  resolution  was  carried  unanimously, 
and  Mr.  O’Brien  is  good  enough  to  allow  us  two  years  for 
the  settlement  of  the  problem  so  sketched  out.  That 
limit  of  time  must  not,  however,  be  exceeded,  “  even  if 
England  concentrates  as  large  an  army  in  Ireland  as  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  heroes  she  has  in  South 
Africa  chasing  De  Wet,  or  still  oftener  being  chased  by 
De  Wet.”  This  phrase  recalls  threats  used  within  the 
recollection  of  most  of  us  as  to  making  the  government 
of  Ireland  “  impossible  ”  if  this  or  that  piece  of  agrarian 
legislation  were  not  carried  through,  and  is  a  little 
difficult  of  reconcilement  with  the  language  of  the 
Convention’s  resolution  as  to  the  employment  of  lawful 
means.  Apparently,  judging  from  another  portion  of 
the  same  resolution,  Mr.  O’Brien  holds  that  its 
objects  may  be  lawfully  promoted  bv  methods  bear¬ 
ing  some  analogy  to  the  action  of  Trade-Unions. 
Denunciation  is  poured  on  “  the  outrageous  attempt,  by 
means  of  a  system  of  trial  by  jury  more  unconstitutional 
and  unfair  than  a  drumhead  Court-Martial,  to  punish  as 
crimes  methods  of  combination  and  agitation  which  the 
Trade-Union  laws  expressly  authorised  in  the  case  of  less 
vital  industrial  struggles.”  The  blundering  analogy  is 
just  of  the  kind  which  might  be  expected  to  commend 
itself  to  a  mind  of  the  type  of  Mr.  William  O’Brien’s. 
The  “  methods  of  combination  and  agitation  ”  which,  un¬ 
happily,  are  becoming  increasingly  in  vogue  over  a  large 
part  of  Ireland,  were  impressively  dealt  with  in  some 
observations  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  O’Brien  at  the 


Munster  Assizes  last  Saturday.  The  case  before  him 
was  that  of  a  man  charged  with  sending  a  threatening 
letter  to  a  man  named  Hunt  because  he  dealt  with 
a  u  very  respectable  shopkeeper  ”  named  Phelan,  who 
had  taken,  and  paid  heavily  for  the  tenant-right  of, 
an  evicted  farm  in  Tipperary.  The  accused  was  con- 
victed  at  Cork,  but  not  without  the  exercise  by  the 
Crown  Prosecutor  of  the  right  of  challenge  with  regard 
to  the  composition  of  the  jury.  At  a  previous  trial,  at 
Clonmel,  the  jury  had  disagreed,  and  the  case  having  been 
“  an  absolutely  plain  one,”  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on 
Saturday  felt  constrained  to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that 
“  in  none  of  the  counties  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ire¬ 
land,  as  distinguished  from  cities,  was  there  any  hope  of 
justice  being  done  in  cases  of  an  agrarian  nature,  or  cases 
that  in  any  way  partook  of  boycotting.”  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  his  Lordship  said  that  he  considered  that  there 
should  be  power  to  change  the  venue,  and  to  have 
special  juries,  whenever  the  Attorney-General  thought 
such  steps  necessary  for  the  due  administration 
of  justice.  In  order  to  meet  these  requirements, 
as  we  understand  the  Crimes  Act  of  1887,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  districts  should  be  “  pro¬ 
claimed”  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  did  not  think  it  advisable — con¬ 
fining  his  remarks  strictly  to  the  existing  situation — that 
the  United  Irish  League  should  be  proclaimed  as  an 
unlawful  organisation,  because  there  had  not  at  present 
been  any  “  overt  acts  ”  established  against  the  League  of 
such  a  character  as  to  justify  that  step.  It  is,  of  course, 
very  difficult  to  bring  home  to  an  organisation  scattered 
over  many  counties  responsibility  for  individual  acts  of 
intimidation ;  but  if  the  policy  of  publicly  encouraging 
the  people  to  commit  such  acts,  which  seems  embodied 
in  the  resolution  from  which  we  have  quoted,  is  pursued, 
the  path  of  the  Government  will  be  sufficiently  clear.  If 
otherwise,  the  “proclamation”  of  districts,  opening  the 
way  to  the  special  procedure  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  referred  to  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  may  do  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  re-establishment  of  agrarian  freedom. 

In  that  event  Mr.  O’Brien  and  his  friends  will  have  to 
decide  whether  they  will  still  accept  the  responsibility  of 
stimulating  an  agitation  by  which  large  numbers  of  their 
unfortunate  constituents  might  be  brought  into  collision 
with  the  law.  It  is  satisfactory  to  gather  from  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell’s  speeches  in  Ulster  that,  as  might  be  expected,  it 
is  his  firm  purpose  to  keep  the  movement  which  he  is 
leading  there,  for  the  universal  compulsory  sale  of  agrarian 
holdings  in  Ireland  to  the  occupying  tenants,  within  strictly 
constitutional  lines.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  but  be 
regretted  thatheis  pursuing  aline  of  argumentwhich  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  among  the  Irish  peasantry  generally  an 
impression  that  they  have,  or  that  Ireland  has,  a  moral 
claim  for  the  payment  by  the  British  taxpayer  of  a  great 
sum  for  the  liberation  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  from  the 
landlord.  That  if  the  money  for  such  a  transaction  were, 
in  large  measure,  available  from  Irish  sources,  there  is 
an  arguable  case  for  supplementing  it  from  British 
sources,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.  But  Mr. 
Russell  will  do  his  cause  no  good  by  tying  it  to  the 
position,  which  we  hold  to  be  indefensible,  that  Ireland 
is  entitled  to  a  large  measure  of  fiscal  restitution  from 
Great  Britain.  And  by  dwelling  upon  that  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  he  may  very  possibly  help  to  stir  up  a  state  of 
feeling  which  would  make  the  preservation  of  order 
difficult,  except  at  the  cost  of  severe  measures,  to  which 
it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  need  to  resort. 


WAR  CORRESPONDENTS :  IDEAL  AND  REAL. 

THE  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Julian  Ralph  which 
we  print  in  another  column  describes  with  great 
exactness  what  a  war  correspondent  ought  to  be  and  hov 
— being  what  he  ought  to  be — he  should  be  treated  bj 
the  censors.  The  ideal  war  correspondent  is  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  his  position  without  in 
the  least  abusing  it.  He  aims  at  maintaining  the  friend¬ 
liest  possible  relations  with  the  officers  among  whom  he 
mixes,  but  he  is  aware  that  he  has  no  place  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  or  in  the  army  except  what  is  conceded  to  him  as 
a  matter  of  favour.  He  will  be  careful  to  obey  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  censor,  and  where  he  thinks  these  rules 
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harsh  or  partial  he  will  either  get  them  altered  or  obey 
them  under  protest.  Such  a  correspondent  as  this  may, 
as  Mr.  Ralph  very  truly  says,  be  left  to  do  pretty  much 
what  he  likes.  He  must  be  a  very  wrong-headed  censor 
who  will  want  to  interfere  with  him.  It  is  upon  the 
assumption  that  all  correspondents  are  of  this  type  that 
Mr.  Ralph  builds  his  conception  of  what  a  censor  should 
he.  With  correspondents  who  need  only  nominal  super¬ 
vision  a  military  censor  is  not  wanted.  The  rules  which 
govern  the  censorship  are  quite  simple.  They  require  no 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  They  appeal  to  nothing 
more  recondite  than  common-sense.  They  may  indeed 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  actually  used  by  one 
censor, — “  I  am  to  see  that  nothing  is  cabled 
which,  if  quickly  wired  back  to  Africa,  would  prove 
valuable  information  to  the  enemy.”  Any  man  of  intelli¬ 
gence  can  see  whether  a  telegram  does  or  does  not  conform 
to  this  rule,  and  a  civilian,  Mr.  Ralph  argues,  is  more  likely 
to  do  this  work  well  than  a  soldier.  It  comes  more 
natural  to  him.  He  will  have  nothing  else  to  do.  And 
he  would  naturally  be  chosen  as  having  some  familiarity 
with  journalists  and  their  ways.  In  fact,  the  censor 
would  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  profession  as  the  corre¬ 
spondents  themselves  ;  the  only  difference  would  be  that 
while  they  represent  their  own  newspapers,  he  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  Government.  A  man  of  this  type  could  be 
trusted  to  do  strict  justice  to  all  correspondents  alike,  and 
therefore  would  be  far  more  useful  to  his  employers  than 
a  military  censor,  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  may  un¬ 
consciously  favour  one  newspaper  rather  than  another,  or 
think  that  a  long  or  picturesque  telegram  must  necessarily 
give  more  information  to  the  enemy  than  one  which  is 
short  and  bald. 

Mr.  Ralph’s  reasoning  is  admirable  if  we  assume  two 
things, — first,  that  war  correspondents  always  answer  to 
his  ideal  portrait,  and  nest,  that  the  Government  is  able 
at  a  moment’s  notice  to  lay  hands  on  as  many  qualified 
civilian  censors  as  it  has  work  for.  It  is  fair  to  say, 
as  regards  the  first  point,  that  Mr.  Ralph  makes  the 
probability  that  war  correspondents  will  always  be 
of  the  right*  sort  greater  than  it  otherwise  would 
be  by  assuming  that  permits  to  follow  the  army 
will  in  future  “  be  issued  with  the  utmost  care.”  The 
merits  not  merely  of  the  correspondent,  but  of  the 
journal  which  proposes  to  send  him  out,  will  be  “  nar¬ 
rowly  considered.”  The  War  Office  will  cheerfully  take 
upon  itself  the  delicate  and  responsible  work  of  pronouncing 
upon  the  relative  status  of  this  and  that  newspaper.  The 
few  great  dailies  will  get  their  permits  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  when  they  have  been  disposed  of  the  claims  of  the  other 
applicants  will  undergo  the  minutest  scrutiny.  They  will 
not  be  accepted  at  their  own  valuation  ;  they  will  be  told, 
if  need  be,  that,  whatever  their  pretensions  may  be  in 
other  respects,  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  War  Office 
standard.  In  some  future  war,  possibly,  when  their  cir¬ 
culation  has  sufficiently  increased  or  their  treatment  of 
public  affairs  has  put  on  a  graver  tone,  the  authorities 
will  reconsider  this  decision,  but  at  present  they  must  be 
content  to  gain  their  news  from  the  columns  of  their  more 
fortunate  contemporaries. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Ralph  that  “  the  advantages  of  the 
plan  to  the  great  journals  and  the  public  would  be  very 
great.”  The  war  correspondents  would  be  a  smaller 
body,  they  would  write  with  a  greater  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  it  would  therefore  be  possible  to  relax  in  a 
great  degree  the  rules  which  at  present  hamper  them.  Mr. 
Ralph  admits,  however,  that  great  as  these  advantages 
might  be,  “many  small  papers  would  protest,”  and  we 
cannot  think  that  he  has  adequately  considered  what 
these  many  protests  would  mean.  They  would  in¬ 
evitably  provoke  one  of  two  charges.  If  the  authori¬ 
ties  refused  permits  to  all  except  some  half  -  dozen 
dailies,  it  would  be  accused  of  making  war  correspond¬ 
ence  a  monopoly.  No  matter  how  carefully  a  younger  rival 
might  be  conducted,  or  how  high  a  view  of  a  correspondent’s 
duties  its  conductors  might  professedly  take,  the  doors  of 
the  War  Office  would  be  shut  against  them.  A  hard-and- 
fast  rule  would  exclude  every  newspaper  except  some  half- 
dozen  of  the  best-known  daily  journals.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  authorities  professed  to  judge  each  application 
on  its  merits,  how  could  they  possibly  escape  the  suspicion 
of  favouritism  ?  When  once  the  very  limited  number  of 
newspapers  which  claim  in  various  formulae  to  have  an 


exceptional  circulation  had  been  disposed  of,  the  War 
Office  would  have  nothing  to  guide  it  in  the  work 
of  selection.  They  would  have  to  read  the  rival  journals 
for  themselves,  or  to  administer  interrogatories  to  their 
proprietors,  or  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  standard,  to  fall 
short  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  application.  We  do 
not  think  that  there  is  much  chance  of  the  authorities 
undertaking  any  such  task  as  this.  Mr.  Ralph  himself 
tells  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  no  such 
comparisons  wei'e  instituted.  Some  of  the  war  corre¬ 
spondents  represented  “  very  minor  periodicals,  as  well  as 
periodicals  which  neither  journalists  nor  War  Office 
officials  had  previously  suspected  of  a  desire  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  great  dailies.”  We  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  this  same  process  will  not  be  repeated 
in  any  subsequent  war.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities 
will  be  seized  on  by  these  pushing  and  conceited 
“  minor  periodicals  ”  as  an  occasion  for  gaining  a 
step  in  journalism,  and  the  unfortunates  who  have  to 
make  the  selection  will  be  burdened  with  applications 
between  which  they  will  find  it  impossible  to  discriminate. 
Even  if  they  confine  themselves  to  the  correspondents  and 
take  the  claims  of  the  journals  for  granted,  we  fear  that 
the  business  of  rejection  will  be  less  easy  than  Mr.  Ralph 
thinks.  Several  of  the  war  correspondents,  he  tells  us, 
“  were  young  noblemen  and  wealthy  sportsmen  who  gave 
annoyance  by  continually  travelling  to  Cape  Town  and 
from  one  army  to  the  other.”  But  the  post  of  war  corre¬ 
spondent  can  hardly  be  assimilated  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  into  which  not  many  rich,  not  many  mighty,  can 
hope  to  enter.  If  the  War  Office  is  to  choose  between 
individual  applicants,  we  fear  that  the  “  young  noblemen 
and  wealthy  sportsmen  ”  will  be  most  likely  to  be  known 
by  or  well  recommended  to  the  military  authorities,  and 
so  will  stand  the  best  chance  of  getting  their  permits. 

Nor,  we  must  confess,  do  we  see  much  reason  to  hope 
that  a  class  of  civilians  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  censors  of 
telegrams  will  start  into  being  as  soon  as  it  is  wanted.  We 
will  concede,  for  argument’s  sake,  that,  supposing  they  can 
be  found,  civilian  censors  are  better  than  military  censors. 
But  can  they  be  found,  and  found  rapidly  ?  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  indeed  that  journalists  for  whom  the  excitement  of 
a  war  correspondent’s  life  has  no  charms,  and  who  are  not 
sufficiently  employed  at  home,  would  ask  to  be  sent  out 
as  censors.  But  the  authorities  would  have  no  means  of 
testing  their  qualifications,  and  so  would  have  to  take 
them  on  trust.  It  would  be  strange  if  in  this  case  some 
news  that  ought  to  have  been  suppressed  did  not  get  into 
the  newspapers  in  England,  and  stranger  still  if  the 
erring  censor  did  not  find  himself  at  once  ordered  home 
by  the  general  commanding.  This  discipline  might  pre¬ 
vent  the  mischief  of  incompetent  censorship  from  going 
very  long  unchecked,  but  the  method  of  its  check  would 
be  a  return  to  that  very  military  censorship  which  Mr 
Ralph  deprecates. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  quite  ready  to  accept  Mr. 
Ralph’s  conclusions,  if  only  we  could  bring  ourselves  to 
accept  his  premisses.  Given  the  rigidly  limited  area  of 
favoured  newspapers,  the  carefully  selected  correspon¬ 
dents,  and  the  trained  and  competent  civilian  censors  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  appointed  whenever  an  occasion  shall  arise,  and 
we  are  wholly  in  favour  of  his  plan.  But  we  confess  to 
feeling  very  grave  doubts  whether  any  one  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  forthcoming.  The  invidiousness  of 
giving  permits  to  a  very  small  number  of  newspapers,  the 
difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  impossibility,  of  choosing 
only  good  correspondents  at  short  notice  and  with  no 
previous  knowledge  of  them,  and  the  probable  absence  of 
the  class  from  which  the  civilian  censors  ought  to  be 
taken,  would  be  very  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any 
such  result.  In  that  case  we  are  thrown  back  on  the 
necessity — the  irksome  and  unpopular  necessity — of 
taking  war  correspondents  pretty  much  as  they  come,  and 
looking  to  strict  rules  and  drastic  censorship  as  the  only 
way  of  rendering  them  harmless. 


A  NEW  FORM  OF  COURAGE. 

HILE  reading  the  very  spirited  account  of  his  service 
in  South  Africa  sent  to  Blackwood  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Dawson,  a  thought  occurred  to  the  writer  which  was  not 
altogether  pleasant.  Not  only  are  the  conditions  of  warfare 
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changed  from  those  which  prevailed  of  old,  but  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  the  valuable  soldier.  For  more  than  two 
thousand  years  the  man  who  would  make  the  best  soldier, 
the  most  formidable  knight,  the  fighter  who  best  inspired 
hi3  comrades,  was  the  one  who  felt  most  keenly  the  “  fierce 
joy  of  battle,”  whose  blood  stirred  when  the  actual  fight 
began,  and  who  as  it  progressed  was  carried  more  and  more 
out  of  himself.  That  feeling,  a  compound  of  energy,  ferocity, 
and  a  thirst  for  victory,  must  have  dominated  the  Roman 
soldier  as  with  his  short  sword  he  tried  to  hew  for  himself  a 
path  through  his  enemies,  the  man-at-arms  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  he  clove  his  way  through  armoured  men  to  some 
standard  or  figure  on  horseback,  and  even  the  private  of 
the  last  war  whenever  it  came  to  close  firing,  or  still  more  the 
bayonet  charge.  The  joy  of  battle  was  always  in  the  Penin¬ 
sular  heroes  whom  Napier  paints  so  well.  There  was  anger 
in  the  feeling,  anger  and  a  thirst  for  revenge.  The  writer  was 
told  onee  by  a  man  who  had  seen  much  Indian  service  that 
he  never  quite  liked  battle  till  Iris  men  began  falling  round 
him,  but  then  he  felt  a  fierce  sensation  of  wrath,  all  hesitation 
disappeared,  and  he  would  have  given  his  life  ten  times 
over  for  five  minutes  of  full  vengeance.  Fear,  in  fact, 
had  disappeared  in  a  torrent  of  indignation.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  physical  strength,  too,  of  the  power  to 
exact  the  vengeance  if  only  a  chance  was  given,  must  have 
been  very  active,  and  have  helped  to  swell  the  veins  with  the 
pride  which  hardens  courage  into  daring.  The  joy  of  battle 
was  in  the  contest,  and  the  man  who  felt  that  compound 
emotion,  part  forgetfulness  of  self,  part  fury,  part  enjoyment 
of  the  strain  upon  every  faculty,  was  necessarily,  if  he  was 
physically  strong,  the  best  man.  Now  a  different  courage 
seems  to  he  required.  All  heat  of  the  blood  is  gone.  There  is 
no  prospect  of  a  hand-to-hand  contest.  The  bullets  come  from 
invisible  foes,  and  even  if  the  return  bullet  is  effective  the 
soldier  does  not  see  the  man  he  kills.  Engagements  last 
longer,  there  is  more  waiting,  and  yon  can  hardly  feel  the 
desire  of  vengeance  against  the  hill,  or  the  ravine,  or  the 
machine  which  is  pumping  bullets  at  you.  The  battle,  says 
Mr. Dawson,  “leaves  you  cold,”  and  the  joy  of  battle  which 
came  from  feeling  your  enemy  so  close,  which  was,  in  fact, 
like  the  joy  of  an  old-fashioned  football  scrimmage,  is  non¬ 
existent.  The  average  man  needs  in  such  a  struggle  rather 
an  immovable  calm,  a  tireless  patience,  an  imperative  sense  of 
duty,  than  the  kind  of  courage  which  formerly  hurled  the 
soldier  forward,  and  made  it  so  difficult,  as  we  read  in  all 
military  histories,  for  the  officers  commanding  reserves  to 
restrain  then-  men. 

That  is  a  curious  change  when  regarded  from  the  historian’s 
point  of  view,  and  sets  one  speculating  to  whose  advantage  in 
battle  it  will  ultimately  accrue.  As  among  Europeans,  it 
should  give  victory  either  to  the  Teuton  or  the  Slav.  The 
former  has  patience  and  the  capacity  to  endure,  while  the 
latter  has  submissiveness  to  authority  as  well  as  endurance. 
Teutons  and  Russians  will  lie  hours  under  lire,  never  stirring 
till  the  moment  arrives,  while  the  latter  will  die  wholesale, 
as  is  told  of  the  battle  of  Zorndorff,  rather  than  retreat  before 
a  superior  has  given  the  command.  The  Southerner,  even 
when  he  is  a  Frenchman,  cannot  hear  the  waiting,  hut  must 
charge  or  fly.  He  is  as  brave  as  his  rival,  but  he  requires 
action,  needs  the  joy  of  battle,  the  fierce  excitement  of  moving 
on  his  enemy,  before  his  courage  becomes  formidable  and 
effective.  Dr.  Morrison  noticed  this  of  the  Italians  during 
the  siege  of  the  Legations  in  Pekin.  They  were  as  good  as 
other  troops  while  there  was  active  work  on  hand,  hut  they 
could  not  he  equally  trusted  to  guard  positions.  They  first 
became  impatient,  then  panicky,  then  uncontrollable.  That 
is  satisfactory,  in  a  way,  for  Germans,  Americans,  and 
Englishmen,  but  there  are  other  people  besides  them  in  the 
world ;  and  we  are  not  sure,  if  we  extend  bur  survey,  that  it 
is  altogether  so  inspiriting.  Does  not  Mr.  Dawson’s  account 
suggest  that  the  less  timid  among  Asiatics  may  some  day 
make  very  good  fighters  indeed?  Officers  who  know  them 
say  that  Afridis  have  a  “  devilish  patience”  when  they 
are  sniping,  and  we  can  imagine  Chinamen  waiting  calmly 
for  hours  under  the  blazing  sun  or  swishing  rain  for  their 
chance  of  effective  “work.”  They  do  not  feel  the  joy  of 
battle  in  the  old  sense,  and  they  will  not  stand  up  to  the 
bayonet;  but  the  joy  is  not  excited  by  modern  conditions,  and 
the  chance  of  using  the  bayonet  comes  but  seldom.  Grant 


the  Chinaman  ability  to  shoot — and  there  are  sharpshooters 
among  them — plenty  of  cartridges,  and  his  present  numbers, 
and  the  task  of  forcing  a .  defile  in  Shensi  would  he  about  a3 
formidable  a  one  as  a  soldier  can  imagine.  In  the  Asiatic,  as 
in  the  Russian,  obedience  under  certain  conditions  will  replace 
the  sense  of  duty,  and  his  fear  of  death  has  very  curious  and 
well-defined  limits.  He  will  run  from  the  bayonet,  hut  not 
from  death,  and  the  bullet  flung  by  an  invisible  enemy  a  mile 
off  is  only  death.  The  European,  the  youth  of  the  world, 
whose  blood  takes  fire  while  his  muscles  grow  tense  in  danger, 
seems  to  us,  if  Mr.  Dawson's  account  is  true,  to  lose  something 
of  his  hereditary  advantage  in  modern  conditions.  It  is  the 
batting  which  gains,  not  the  howling,  even  in  morale,  and  in 
the  contest  between  Europe  and  Asia,  which  may  he  the  pre¬ 
occupation  of  the  next  two  centuries,  it  is  essential  that  the 
bowler  should  win. 

Will  the  new  conditions  in  any  way  diminish  the  moral  case 
'against  warfare?  Not  much,  we  fear.  There  will  he  less  of 
the  fury,  the  bloodthirst,  the  desire  of  vengeance,  which 
we  all  admit  to  he  un- Christian  .yet  rather  admire  in  soldiers, 
and  all  hatred  for  individuals  will  disappear ;  hut  these  evil 
emotions  will  he  replaced  by  a  cold  desire  to  kill,  which  is 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view  at  least  as  bad.  If  the  old 
mode  of  battle  was  too  like  murder  the  new  mode  is  too  like 
assassination.  The  cold,  deliberate  effort  to  kill  an  unseen 
enemy  just  because  he  is  a  man  and  must  he  removed  is  not 
naturally  an  improving  occupation,  though  it  may  he  made  a 
justifiable  one  both  by  its  reason  and  by  the  sense  of  duty 
triumphing  over  human  fear.  There  must,  too.  come  out  of  the 
new  conditions  a  kind  of  inhumanity  and  a  wish  to  kill  a  very 
great  number.  Breaking  up  an  army  is  not  sufficient,  because 
the  fragments  may  be  so  formidable ;  it  must  be  “  worn  down 
by  attrition.”  We  notice  already  that  in  South  Africa  suc¬ 
cess,  even  considerable  success,  is  robbed  of  some  of  its  charm 
because  so  few  of  the  enemy  are  slain,  yet  the  Boers  are  less 
hated  personally  than  any  enemy  we  ever  had.  But  for  their 
reputed  faithlessness  they  would  not  be  hated  at  all.  The 
balance  of  moral  disadvantage  between  the  old  and  the  new 
conditions  is  probably  pretty  equal,  but  soldiers  of  the  old 
leaven  will  regret  the  “coldness”  with  which,  if  Mr.  Ernest 
Dawson’s  description  of  his  own  sensations  is-  accurate,  the 
modern  soldier  fights.  Nobody  has  ever  impugned  the 
courage  of  Ulysses,  but  the  horn  soldier  can  hardly  help 
preferring  the  temper  of  Achilles,  who  would  have  thought 
the  rifle  an  assassin’s  weapon,  and  always  have  ordered 
“  frontal  attacks.” 


THE  GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

HE  New  York  Outlook  has  published  an  interesting  series 
of  papers  by  various  writers,  including  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Higginson,  Dr.  Fairbairn,  and  Professor  Stanley  Hall, 
on  “  The  Greatest  Books  of  the  Century.”  The  problem  as 
to  which  are  the  greatest  books  means  to  us,  as  we  presume 
it  means  to  the  Outlook,  which  are  the  books  of  the  century 
that  null  produce  the  most  permanent  effect,  not  those  which 
are  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art,  still  less  those  which 
have  made  the  greatest  sensation  in  their  day.  How  difficult 
this  problem  is  those  only  who  have  attempted  a  sane  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  world’s  literature  can  know.  In  an  interesting 
poem  Arnold  has  satirised  the  constantly  recurring  judgment 
of  a  hasty  and  superficial  young  generation  which  would 
hustle  from  the  stage  the  grave  figures  of  the  past  and  fill 
their  places  with  the  men  of  the  “new  age.”  But  will  these 
new  men  endure  ?  The  history  of  our  century,  as  of  centuries 
before  ours,  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  splendid  reputations 
that  caught  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  passing  hour,  but  not 
the  spirit  of  the  world  in  its  long  travail  and  its  eternal 
secrets.  We  suspect  that  the  best  judgment  on  our  century 
may  not  be  the  judgment  of  the  years  immediately  to  come. 

But  to  come  to  these  actual  criticisms,  in  which  each 
writer  surely  criticises  himself.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Bryce 
that  the  nineteenth  century  does  not  compare  with  the 
eighteenth  as  a  century  of  great  and  powerful  single  works. 
Gibbon’s  “Decline  and  Fall,”  Rousseau's  “Contrat  Social,” 
Montesquieu’s  “  Esprit  des  Lois,”  Smith’s  “  Wealth  of 
Nations,”  Kant’s  “  Kritik,”  Hume's  “Essay,” — each  is  a 
luminous  page  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind ;  men  will 
be  reading  each,  we  may  safely  predict,  when  the  close  of  the 
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nest  c.entury  comes  almost  a3  eagerly  as  now.  Even  some  of 
the  lesser  works  of  the  eighteenth  century,  such  as  Voltaire’s 
“Candide,”  Lessing’s  “Nathan,”  Goldsmith’s  “Vicar  of 
Wakefield,”  are  sure  to  last;  they  have  that  easily  brilliant 
style  and  those  lucid  ideas  which  characterise  that  wise  and 
serene  century.  But  has  'our  overwrought  era  any  corre¬ 
sponding  works  to  show?  Have  we  had  the  leisure  to  be 
wise?  Doe3  the  nineteenth  century  in  its  literature  realise 
with  Shakespeare  that  “ ripeness  is  all”  ? 

It  is  significant  that  both  Mr.  Bryce  and  the  other 
writers,  while  differing  in  many  respects,  agree  in  placing 
Darwin’s  “  Origin  of  Species  ”  among  the  gi’eat  books  of  the 
century.  They  could  not,  it  is  true,  have  done  otherwise,  but 
the  inclusion  by  all  of  this  great  work  indicates  the  real  task 
of  the  century.  It  is  in  science,  not  in  art  or  poetry,  or  pure 
literature,  or  even  in  philosophy,  that  the  true  soul  of  the 
century  has  expressed  itself.  No  critic  will  certainly  ignore 
the  poetry  of  a  century  that  has  heard  the  lyre  of  Goethe, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  Byron,  Shelley,  Victor  Hugo,  Beranger, 
De  Musset,  Tennyson,  Browning, — to  name  but  some  of  the 
lords  of  song.  But  we  feel  that  none  of  these  quite  strikes  the 
peculiar  note  of  the  century  as  does  Darwin.  The  revolution  which 
the  author  of  the  “  Origin  of  Species  ”  made  is  fundamental  and 
permanent;  the  new  ideas  of  the  process  of  Nature  which  he 
has  given  to  the  world  will  go  “  spinning  down  the  grooves  of 
change  ”  when  men  are  no  longer  found  reading  “  Les  Chati- 
ments  ”  or  the  “  Idylls  of  the  King.”  The  nineteenth  century 
is  above  all  a  century  of  science,  and  Darwin  is  its  supreme 
exponent.  Think  of  the  revolution  wrought  in  our  thoughts 
about  Nature  since  Priestley  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Lavoisier  perished  on  the  guillotine.  Think  of  the  work  done 
in  geology  by  Lyell,  in  chemistry  by  Liebig  and  Pasteur,  in 
physics  by  Helmholtz,  in  mathematics  by  Cayley,  in  physiology 
by  Huxley,  in  our  more  ultimate  conceptions  of  the  universe 
by  Grove  and  Clerk  Maxwell.  All  that  will  be,  in  the  long 
run,  counted  to  us  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  our  supreme 
achievement ;  and  the  one  work  which  will  be  most  representa¬ 
tive,  most  powerful,  most  convincing  in  method  and  general 
result,  will,  we  may  be  sure  of  it,  be  Darwin’s  “  Origin  of 
Species.” 

When  we  leave  Darwin,  however,  we  are  at  sea.  Shall  we 
place  philosophy  next  ?  Mr.  Bryce  does ;  he  gives  the  second 
place  to  Hegel’s  “Philosophy  of  History.”  Other  writers 
agree  as  regards  Hegel,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  particular 
work.  Dr.  Hadley,  of  Tale  University,  prefers  the  “  Encyclo- 
psedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,”  Dr.  Fairbairn  the 
“  Logic,”  as  also  does  Professor  Hall,  while  Dr.  Tucker,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  votes  for  the  “  Philosophy  of  Religion.” 
It  seems  to  us  that,  as  the  basis  for  a  new  method  which, 
agree  with  it  or  not  as  we  may,  has  permanently  affected 
thought,  Dr.  Fairbairn  and  Professor  Hall  are  right,  and  that 
the  “  Logic  ”  will  outlive  the  more  derivative  “  Philosophies  ” 
of  History  and  Religion.  In  any  case,  we  must  include  Hegel 
among  the  revolutionary  forces  of  the  century.  We  should 
here  follow  Dr.  Hadley  and  put  in  a  word  for  Schopenhauer. 
We  must  recollect  that  England  is  not  the  world;  and  in 
Germany  and  Russia  “Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung” 
has  unquestionably  exerted  immense  influence.  Mr.  Bryce 
questions  on  this  very  ground  the  right  to  include  either 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  or  Ruslcin ;  neither  has  been  sufficiently 
read  in  non-English  countries.  But  then  we  might 
find  it  hard  with  him  to  include  Wordsworth.  We 
agree  as  regards  Ruskin;  but  surely  the  famous  address 
to  Carlyle  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  as  well  as  Goethe’s 
famous  praise  and  M.  Taine’s  strong  criticism,  may  be 
held  to  prove  that  “  Sartor  Resartus  ”  at  least  is  one  of  the 
great  books  of  the  century.  In  a  lesser  degree  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say  the  same  of  Emerson’s  “  Essays,”  hailed  by 
Matthew  Arnold  as  a  “  voice  oracular,”  and  acclaimed  alike  in 
France  and  Germany.  No  English  critic  would  consent  to 
omit  the  “  Lyrical  Ballads  ”  and  the  “  Excursion”  as  tending 
more  than  any  English  poetry  since  Milton  to  deepen  and  en¬ 
noble  life,  and  with  that  verdict  perhaps  so  eminent  a  French 
critic  as  M.  Scherer  would  agree. 

Mr.  Bryce  and  one  or  two  other  writers  see  that,  next  to 
physical  science,  new  criticism  of  life  in  the  realms  of  history 
and  sociology  has  most  affected  thought  during  our  century. 
Instantly  two  great  works  suggest  themselves  which,  while 
open  to  much  criticism,  have  exerted  much  influence  on  man. 


kind  and  maybe  called  monumental.  We  refer  to  Tocque- 
ville’s  “  Democratic  en  Amerique  ”  and  Niebuhr’s  “  Rdmischo 
Geschichte,”  the  latter  of  which  is  included  by  Dr.  Fairbairn, 
Say  what  we  will  of  Niebuhr,  he  was,  more  than  any  other,  the 
father  of  the  critical  movement  which  lias  reconstructed 
history.  Mr.  Bryce  adds  Malt  bus  and  Marx  to  his  list, 
though  the  former,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  published  his  work  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  would  be  hard  to  challenge 
either  verdict  so  far  as  actual  living  influence  goes,  though  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  the  results  of  either  writer  will  stand. 
Dislike  it  as  we  may,  we  are  bound  to  agree  with  several  of 
the  writers  that  Renan’s' “Tie  de  Jesus”  was  a  work  that 
so  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels  that 
we  cannot  ignore  it  in  any  such  list.  So  far  we  are  in 
general  agreement  with  most,  if  not  with  all,  of  the  essayists. 

But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  “place”  the  other  authors 
referred  to.  Great  and  many-sided  as  Scott  was,  there  is  no 
one  work  of  his  which  we  can  class  as  having  produced  a 
permanent  effect  except  on  the  general  comprehension  of 
Scotland.  We  regard  Hawthorne’s  novels  as  standing  artis¬ 
tically  foremost  in  English-speaking  work,  but  as  too  slight  to 
produce  the  overwhelming  effect  of  Balzac,  who  is  probably  the 
novelist  of  the  century.  We  hold  that  Browning  will  endure 
in  English  poetry,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  he  is  not  read 
abroad.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  great  and  wonderful  creator,  but 
can  we  claim  supreme  power  and  vital  influence  for  any  one  of 
his  works?  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  a  woman  of  far 
inferior  intellectual  calibre  to  any  of  these  was  first  in 
effecting  one  of  the  greatest  changes  of  the  century.  We 
refer  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  continued  sale  of  whose  remarkable 
work,  spite  of  the  problem  to  which  it  refers  having  long 
passed  from  sight,  reveals  a  great  and  permanent  pow*er.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  leave  from  our  estimate  those  two  great 
figures,  Keats  and  Byron,  the  latter  of  whom  all  Continental 
critics  would  include.  We  must  make  our  selections,  of 
course,  but  the  “  Ode  to  the  Grecian  Urn,”  the  “  Autumn.” 
and  the  “  Hebrew  Melodies  ”  have  a  chance  of  immortality 
only  less  than  the  very  greatest  scientific  and  philosophical 
works  of  a  century  specially  dedicated  to  the  problems  of 
Nature  and  the  mind. 


ANIMAL  DEPENDENCE  ON  WEATHER. 

A  MONTH  of  wet  and  darkness  like  that  just  past 
-OL  sensibly  reduces  the  vitality  of  human  beings  and 
disposes  them  to  sickness.  How,  then,  do  the  animals,  which 
have  no  protection  from  the  weather,  or  a  foot  of  dry  soil 
on  which  to  lie  or  stand,  endure  the  continued  damp  and 
cold  ?  The  answer  must  be  that  they  endure  it  how  they  can, 
but  that  of  all  conditions  of  weather,  rain  and  damp  are  those 
most  injurious  to  them.  From  the  sheep  in  the  sodden  folds 
to  the  deer  on  the  Highland  hills,  all  suffer.  Even  the  common 
and  stupid  remark  that  a  wet  day  is  “  fine  weather  for  young 
ducks”  is  wrong,  for  in  the  very  wettest  summers  of  the  last 
ten  years  nearly  all  the  young  ducks  died.  Frost  and  snow*, 
if  only  there  be  food,  seldom  injure  any  creatures  but  the 
small  birds.  Sheep  will  grow  fat  in  a  frost,  even  though  the 
snowr  is  lying  unthawed  on  their  thick,  oil-soaked,  non¬ 
conducting  fleeces.  Drought  and  dry  heat  always  mean 
healthy  seasons  for  all  wild  animals  in  this  country,  where 
food  and  water  never  fail.  Cow*s,  ponies,  and  deer  put  on  more 
flesh  from  a  pound's  w*eight  of  dried-up  grass  than  from  two  of 
rvater-logged  pasture,  and  horses  which  can  take  a  roll  in  a 
dust-bath  after  a  day  in  the  sun  are  in  better  condition  than 
after  careful  grooming  following  a  day’s  driving  in  mud  and 
rain. 

Considering  the  dislike  of  animals  for  rain  and  its  injury 
to  their  health,  it  is  curious  that  more  have  not  learned 
to  build  “houses”  of  some  kind.  Besides  the  squirrels  and 
the  dormice,  the  orang-outang  is  the  one  mammal  which 
makes  a  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  that  a  poor  one.  It  is 
only  their  magnificent  condition  of  health,  due  to  their  being 
all  teetotalers  and  having  to  work  for  their  living,  that  enables 
most  land  animals  and  birds  to  stand  continuous  wet.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  tropical  winter  rains  of  the  central  zones  are  less 
injurious  to  life  than  the  cold  rains  and  low  temperature  of 
temperate  countries.  In  the  Indian  plains  spring  is  dusty 
and  barren.  The  sun  brings  heat,  but  only  a  life  in  death, 
for  there  is  no  water  in  the  ground.  The  monsoon,  when  the 
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Indian  sky  is  filled  with  welcome  clouds,  brings  freshness  and 
life.  The  opening  of  the  rains  is  the  real  beginning  of  spring. 
The  plants  grow  so  fast  that  you  can  almost  see  them,  forced 
by  the  hot,  almost  fermenting  earth.  There  is  a  prodigious 
birth  of  insects,  followed  by  the  destroying  hosts  of  the 
carnivorous  insects  which  feed  upon  them.  “  Eha,'’  the 
Indian  field  naturalist,  considers  that  the  first  few  days 
of  the  rains  are  the  Indian  counterpart  of  our  opening 
spring  days,  so  far  as  anything  in  England  can  find  a 
parallel  there.  “  Even  the  roadside  rivulets  are  full  of 
little  fishes,  come  from  I  know  not  where,  to  grow  fat 
on  the  worms  and  mole  crickets  borne  helplessly  along  by 
the  flood,  and  the  fireflies  light  their  lamps  and  hold  their 
silent  concerts,  the  occupants  of  each  tree  flashing  in  unison 
and  making  sheet  lightning  in  the  woods.”  The  rain  cannot 
put  out  the  fireflies’  lamps ;  but  after  a  few  days  of  this  inter, 
mittent  downpour'  it  is  evident  that  the  animals  begin  to  feel 
the  effects  of  cold  and  damp,  even  in  India.  All  creatures^ 
from  men  to  the  white  ants,  begin  in  some  way  to  show  that 
it  inconveniences  them.  “  The  fear  of  getting  wet  is  uni¬ 
versal.  The  gentleman  runs  because  the  rain  will  spoil  his 
clothes.  The  coolie  runs  because  he  has  none.  When  you 
realise  that  at  this  time  all  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts,  down  to 
the  flimsy  butterflies  and  moths,  live  and  sleep  in  the  open  air 
you  cannot  help  wondering  how  they  manage  when  the  station 
rain-gauge  is  registering  ten  inches  in  twenty-four  hours.” 
The  modes  and  places  of  butterflies’  beds  bave  been  before 
this  set  out  in  the  Spectator.  But  the  sufferings  of  the 
Indian  birds,  many  of  which  lay  their  eggs  during  the 
first  and  heaviest  month  of  the  rains,  and  of  the  monkeys, 
“huddled  together  with  the  water  spouting  from  their 
long  tails,”  when  the  deluge  is  running  so  fast  down 
branches  and  trunks  that  the  water  may  he  seen 
throbbing  as  it  slips  down  the  hark  in  a  thick  glaze, 
must  he  great.  Evidence  of  the  danger  to  young  animal 
life  at  this  time  is  seen  in  the  season  at  which  the 
young  of  the  Indian  deer  are  born.  In  every  country  the 
females  of  all  wild  animals  have  adjusted  the  time  at  which 
they  produce  them  young  to  the  seasons.  It  will  he  found  in 
every  case  that  the  mammals,  more  especially  the  larger 
grass-eating  kinds,  drop  their  fawns,  calves,  and  kids  ah  the 
time  when  natural  food  is  beginning  to  increase,  and  when 
the  bad  weather  is  over.  In  temperate  Europe  these  two 
periods  are  the  same.  Winter  is  over  and  food  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  early  summer,  and  that  is  the  time  at  which  the 
doe  and  hind  produce  their  young.  If  the  rains,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  cause  an  enormous  increase  of  vegetable  food  in  India, 
were  also  favourable  to  health,  we  should  expect  the  Axis 
kinds,  for  example,  the  typical  jungle-deer  of  the  peninsula,  to 
drop  their  fawns  in  April  or  May.  But  they  do  not.  The 
fawns  are  not  produced  till  after  the  rainy  season,  in  October. 
There  is  no  stronger  proof  than  this  that  the  rains,  even 
of  the  tropics,  are  hurtful  to  animal  life.  When  these 
creatures  are  partly  domesticated  or  naturalised,  the  females 
begin  either  to  disregard  this  seasonal  law,  or,  if  living  at 
large,  to  change  the  period  of  producing  young  to  suit  the 
new  seasons  and  climate.  But  though  the  first  and  imperious 
instinct  of  preserving  the  young  dictates  these  physical 
adaptations,  in  the  ordinary  matters  of  life  they  often  do  not 
learn  to  accommodate  themselves  to  new  conditions.  The 
Sambu  stags  which  Lord  Powerscourt  turned  out  in  his  glens 
and  woods  on  the  Wicklow  Mountains  persisted  in  lying  in 
the  thickest  cover  all  day,  trying  to  shelter  from  the  Indian 
sun,  though  the  trees  were  dripping  with  Irish  rains  and  mist. 
Yet  domesticated  sheep  will  always  go  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to 
sleep  at  nights  in  the  dry.  In  Dovedale  the  flocks  climb  in  the 
evening  literally  to  the  summit  of  Thorp  Cloud,  and  mark  the 
skyline  like  a  string  of  black  beads  against  the  setting  sun. 

The  writer  has  no  experience  of  the  wild  life  of  the  parts  of 
Lancashire  round  Manchester,  one  of  the  wettest  areas  of 
England,  where,  as  Yorksliiremen  say,  there  is  no  spring 
and  no  summer,  but  “  all  back-end,  ’ — i.e.,  autumn.  But  if 
rain  is  the  main  climatic  enemy  of  animals  in  these  latitudes, 
we  should  expect  to  find  Ireland,  the  wettest  of  the  three 
islands,  and  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  less  populous  in  species 
and  numbers  of  birds  and  beasts  than  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  or  Norfolk.  And  that  is  the  case.  The  place  of 
Ireland  in  the  Atlantic  and  its  severance  from  what  was  Con¬ 
tinental  England  may  account  for  the  absence  of  some  species. 


But  climate  must  he  held  mainly  accountable  for  the  failure 
of  introduced  animals,  such  as  the  brown  hai’e  and  perhaps  the 
black  grouse,  to  multiply,  for  the  poor  crop  of  partridges,  and 
for  the  scarcity  of  birds  like  the  red  grouse,  for  which  the 
heathery  mountains  would  seem  well  suited.  Speaking  gener¬ 
ally,  Irish  woods  and  mountains  are  curiously  hare  of  indigenous 
life,  though  the  migratory  woodcock,  and  in  the  hogs  the 
migratory  wildfowl,  find  it  a  congenial  winter  resort.  In  the 
same  way  the  mainland  of  the  wet  Scotch  west  coast  has  a 
smaller  bird  population  than  the  east. 

In  this  country  wet  springs  and  summers  seem  to  affect 
most  forms  of  animal  life.  There  are  very  few  butterflies  or 
moths.  All  young  ground  birds  suffer,  especially  game. 
Rabbits  and  hares  die  of  fluke  and  dysentery;  calves,  sheep, 
and  lambs  of  various  ailments.  Myriads  of  wild  birds’  eggs 
are  addled,  or  the  young  birds  die  in  the  nests.  Even  rats 
decrease.  Fish  do  not  thrive,  because  there  are  few  insects. 
Even  kingfishers  decrease  on  the  Thames,  because  the  wet 
soaks  into  the  holes  in  which  they  breed.  There  -is 
reason  to  conjecture  that  a  wet  summer  round  our  coasts 
actually  reduces  the  number  of  fish  in  the  sea,  and  of  marine 
life  generally.  This  may  seem  a  paradox,  hut  it  is  borne  out 
partly  by  the  increase  of  marine  life  after  dry  years,  parti/  by 
the  recent  discoveries  as  to  the  hatching  and  life  of  the  spawn 
and  young  of  sea  creatures.  The  season  of  the  year  1900,  for 
instance,  has  seen  the  most  teeming  marine  life  known  for 
years  round  our  shores.  ‘  But  the  early  summer  of  1900  was 
exceptionally  wet  and  cold  ?  ’  Yes,  so  it  was,  and  it  destroyed 
the  young  partridges,  rabbits,  and  hares.  But  the  sea 
creatures  are  not  made  in  one  summer  like  the  partridges. 
The  herrings,  of  which  the  record  catch  was  made,  the  bass 
which  were  caught  in  thousands  off  Dover,  the  innumerable 
cuttlefish  off  the  coasts  of  Prance  and  Cornwall,  the  solid 
shoals  of  mackerel  taken  off  the  Irish  shores,  perhaps  were 
adult  fish  hatched  and  bred  in  unusual  numbers  in  the  three 
previous  hot  simmers,  when  no  cold  rains  were  chilling  the 
surface  of  the  sea  and  keeping  down  temperature.  For  it  is 
on  the  siu'face  of  the  sea  that  the  untold  millions  of  the  eggs 
of  most  of  the  food-fish  float,  and  it  is  there,  too,  that  the 
minute  creatures  swim  and  breed,  and  lay  their  invisible 
eggs  on  which  the  fry  of  the  sea -fish  feed.  Thus  rain  and 
cold  may  be  as  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  ocean  as  they  are  to 
life  on  the  dry  land.  They  chill  the  surface  water,  on  which 
float  the  embryoes  both  of  fish  and  the  food  which  ought  to 
support  them.  Wet  weather  spoils  even  the  harvest  of 
the  sea. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


CENSORS  AND  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  experience  of  all  who  represented  the  Press  in  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  and  of  all  the  military  men  who  had  to 
do  with  the  correspondents,  proved  that  the  relations  of  each 
to  the  other  and  the  methods  of  the  military  must  be  different 
in  the  wars  to  come.  What  the  reform  must  amount  to  can 
be  put  in  a  sentence :  There  must  be  none  but  trustworthy 
correspondents,  and  none  but  competent  and  Press-respect¬ 
ing  censors.  The  best  type  of  war  correspondent  accepts 
Ms  permit  to  accompany  an  army  with  a  clear  recogni¬ 
tion  of  both  his  rights  and  Ms  limitations.  His  creden¬ 
tials  give  him  the  merely  nominal  rank  of  a  Lieutenant,  but 
he  perceives  that  this  is  a  mere  grace  of  formula  by  which 
he  acquires  a  position  admitting  Mm  to  the  company  of 
officers,  giving  him  the  right  to  buy  forage  for  his  horses, 
affording  him  the  standing  upon  which  he  may  attach  himself 
to  a  regiment  and  its  mess,  if  invited.  He  knows  that  these 
privileges  are  accorded  to  him  because  he  is  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  fiction  of  an  Army  rank. 
And  fie  knows  that  of  all  these  privileges  the  only  ones  upon 
which  he  can  insist,  unless  he  makes  himself  personally  liked 
by  the  officers,  are  the  right  to  follow  the  army  and  the  right 
to  buy  forage.  Having  fitted  himself  into  the  friendliest 
relationship  he  can  with  the  officers,  the  best  war  corre¬ 
spondent  asks  only  to  be  allowed  to  do  his  work  within  the 
rules  established  by  the  censors.  These  may  be  irksome,  and 
will  he  very  certain  to  conflict  with  his  enterprising  impulses 
and  the  demands  of  Ms  newspaper.  Yet  if  the  rules  bear 
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equally  upon  all  liis  competitors  lie  will  neither  complain 
nor  dream  of  breaking  them.  If  unnecessary  and  even  idiotic 
rides  are  made,  he  will  endeavour  by  argument  and  appeal  to 
have  them  rescinded ;  yet,  with  competent  censors,  there  will 
be  no  such  causes  of  complaint  or  friction,  and  no  others  than 
the  best  correspondents  and  censors  need  be  tolerated  in  any 
army.  As  to  what  or  who  is  referred  to  as  the  best  corre¬ 
spondent  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  fancy.  There  were 
many  of  the  best  type  in  South  Africa.  They  were  those  who 
easily  gained  a  friendly  footing  with  all  those  officers  whose 
manners  did  not  tend  to  destroy  the  pretension  that  the 
terms  officer  and  gentleman  are  synonymous.  In  camp,  on 
the  march,  and  on  the  battlefield,  the  best  type  of  corre¬ 
spondent  was  welcomed  fraternally.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  gaining  information  ;  nothing  was  withheld  from 
him.  His  judgment  told  him  what,  as  well  as  what  not,  to 
write.  Only  in  two  instances  did  I  know  a  censor  of  the 
better  sort  to  differ  from  his  judgment,  and  in  both  the  censor 
yielded  his  point.  By  the  best  correspondents  I  do  not  mean 
the  technical  military  critics  and  trained  observers  of  war  as 
apart  from  the  men  who  serve  as  descriptive  writers  and 
chroniclers  of  every  day  and  detail  of  life  with  an  army.  This 
latter  is  a  newer  type,  but  just  as  surely  as  there  will  always 
be  war  correspondents  under  a  popular  government,  so  there 
will  be  as  many  reporters  of  the  picturesque  and  the  human 
sides  as  of  the  teclmical  side  of  war.  The  development  of  the 
“war  expert”  at  home,  who  studies  military  matters  as  a 
science,  is  certain  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  technical  reporters 
in  the  field.  This  must  be  so  because  the  “  expert  ”  studies 
the  moves  of  all  the  armies  on  both  sides  simultaneously, 
while  the  observer  in  the  field  can  only  -study  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  has  been  publicly  suggested  that  only  one 
reporter  (a  technical  writer)  should  accompany  an  army,  and 
he  should  give  the  public  daily  a  full  and  accurate  account  in 
the  place  of  the  many  inadequate  and  differing  rep  oris  of  the 
past.  We  may  brush  this  suggestion  aside,  because  the  great 
newspapers  will  always  demand  their  own  independent  sources 
of  news.  It  appears  to  be  true  that  at  the  War  Office  corre¬ 
spondents’  credentials  were  too  freely  distributed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  then  towards  the  close  too 
jealously  guarded.  The  first  result  was  the  presence  at  the 
front  of  many  men  representing  very  minor  periodicals,  as 
well  as  periodicals  which  neither  journalists  nor  War  Office 
officials  had  previously  suspected  of  a  desire  to  compete  with 
the  great  dailies.  Several  were  young  noblemen  and  wealthy 
sportsmen  who  gave  annoyance  by  continually  travelling  to 
Cape  Town  and  from  one  army  to  the  other.  Others  were 
journalists  of  a  type  differing  from  that  which  I  describe  as 
the  best.  Thus  the  War  Office  did  an  injury  to  the  army 
as  well  as  to  the  trustworthy  correspondents,  who  perforce 
submitted  to  rules  and  an  espionage  framed  to  govern  the 
others.  Hereafter,  we  may  hope  that  permits  will  be  issued 
with  the  utmost  care.  The  importance  of  the  applj'ing  news¬ 
paper  and  the  character  and  standing  of  its  correspondent 
should  be  narrowly  considered.  Moreover,  each  permit  should 
announce  the  inflexible  rule  that  for  any  offence  against  the 
etiquette  of  gentlemen  and  for  any  infraction  of  the  censors’ 
rules,  the  offender  would  be  sent  home  and  his  newspaper 
would  be  unrepresented  thereafter  in  that  war.  Thus  would  the 
reportorial  corps  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  strict  justice 
to  Press  and  public,  the  corps  would  be  wholly  composed  of 
trustwoi’thy  men,  and  its  relations  with  the  officers  would  be 
certain  to  be  very  cordial.  Though  many  small  papers  would 
protest,  the  advantages  of  the  plan  to  the  great  journals  and 
the  public  would  be  very  great,  for  the  correspondents  would 
be  permitted  to  write  with  a  freedom  and  scope  not  known  in 
this  war,  at  least  until  Lord  Roberts  took  command.  I  could 
advance  a  score  of  personal  experiences  (often  entailing  un¬ 
justifiable  hardship)  to  prove  the  need  of  a  reform  in  the 
selection  of  censors.  Lord  Stanley  was  held  to  be  the  most 
competent  of  all  the  censors ;  the  one  who  best  understood  and 
appraised  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Press.  I  will  not 
emphasise  the  point  that  he  is  a  civilian,  yet  I  do  declare 
that  such  civilians  as  are  trained  to  writing  for  the  Press, 
or  to  editing  or  passing  judgment  upon  the  work  of  writers, 
would  be  the  best  censors  an  army  could  employ.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  temper  of  military  men  towards  civilians  in  war¬ 
time  militates  seriously  against  their  fitness  for  this  work. 
And  where  this  peculiarity  is  not  conspicuous  there  remains 
ia  the  soldier-censor  an  obstructive  unfamiliarity  with  the 


journalist's  work  and  point  of  view.  The  journalist’s  sense  of 
news,  his  valuation  of  the  picturesque,  his  arts  of  effective 
composition,  are  elements  of  the  best  reporting,  which  the 
average  soldier-censor  praises  once  he  sees  the  product  in 
print,  but  which  puzzle  and  often  alarm  him  when  offered 
in  a  skeletonised  despatch  or  lengthy  letter.  The  policy  which 
will  govern  the  work  of  the  future  civilian  censors  is  certain 
to  be  easily  grasped  by  any  practical  publicist  or  journalist. 
“  I  am  to  see  that  nothing  is  cabled  which,  if  quickly  wired 
back  to  Africa,  would  prove  valuable  information  to  the 
enemy  ”  was  how  one  censor  described  his  duty -task.  Others 
were  told  not  to  permit  criticism  of  the  army.  So  brief  and 
simple  are  the  usual  instructions  that  a  trained  civilian  censor 
would  find  his  task  easy  and  agreeable.  He  could  not  be 
tricked  into  passing  too  many  words  or  approving  phrases 
which  possess  a  significance  as  cipher  messages.  Military 
duties  would  not  press  upon  his  censorial  work,  neither  would 
his  mind  be  distracted  by  army,  staff,  or  regimental  affairs. 
He  would  be  as  familiar  with  manuscripts  as  a  composer  is 
with  the  music  score,  and  equally  familiar  with  the  tempera¬ 
ment  and  methods  of  the  journalist.  And  such  a  man  would 
be  much  more  apt  to  deal  strict  justice  to  all  the  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  therefore  to  his  employer  the  Government, 
than  was  the  case  with  more  than  one  censor  in  this  war,  who 
unconsciously  favoured  one  great  daily  newspaper,  and  who 
was  very  much  deceived  as  to  the  rights  and  importance  of 
one  Press  organisation  in  particular. — I  am.  Sir,  &e., 

Julian  Ralph. 


THE  PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION  OP  OFFICERS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  attracting  clever  boys 
to  the  Army,  and  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  purely 
“  playing-field  ”  type  enter  it,  are  both  due,  first,  to  the  fact 
that  the  pay  of  an  officer  is  so  low  as  to  make  the  Army  a  less 
eligible  profession  than  others,  especially  for  the  sons  of  any 
but  the  rich ;  and  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  promotion  goes 
to  a  very  large  extent  by  seniority,  and  not  by  intelligence. 
The  way  out  of  this  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  raise  the  pay  of 
officers,  and  to  make  the  entrance  examination  fairly  easy ;  but 
at  the  same  time  to  make  it  imperative  for  all  officers  to  pass 
increasingly  stiff  examinations  in  military  subjects,  practical 
and  theoretical,  before  they  are  eligible  for  promotion,  and  to 
superannuate  those  wrho  fail  to  pass  each  of  these  examina¬ 
tions  in  a  given  time.  By  this  means  we  should  always  have 
a  supply  of  Lieutenants  of  good  physique  and  with  all  the 
qualities  which  success  in  games  and  field  sports  implies,  and 
at  the  same  time  should  have  in  the  higher  grades  officers  of 
assured  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  art  and 
science  of  war. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  F.  E.  B. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  “  The  Preliminary  Education  of 
Officers”  in  the  Spectator  of  December  8th  Dr.  Maguire  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  candidates  pass  into  the  Army  who 
would  be  “not  eligible  by  reason  of  ignorance  for  any  city 
office,  and  would  not  be  employed  in  any  leading  shop  in  any 
capacit3r  above  that  of  porter  or  sweeper.”  From  1888  to  1894 
I  taught  a  number  of  boys  who  became  officers  in  the  British 
Army.  Since  1894  I  have  taught  a  number  of  boys  who  have 
become  clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  veterinary 
surgeons,  engineers,  architects,  bank  clerks,  clerks  of  other 
binds,  &c.  My  opinion,  based  on  this  experience,  is  that  a 
boy  who  between  1888  and  1894  passed  into  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Sandhurst,  could  have  passed  with  consummate  ease 
into  any  of  the  employments  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  A 
boy  who  passed  into  Sandhurst  used  generally  to  know  more 
of  French,  German,  English  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
and  geometrical  drawing  than  is  required  to  pass,  say,  the 
Senior  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local  Examination.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Preliminary  Examination  for  any  other 
profession,  house  of  business,  bank,  or  other  calling 
does  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  demand  a  knowledge  of 
those  subjects  equal  to  that  required  to  pass  the  Senior 
Local  Examination.  Dr.  Maguire  knows  this  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  I  do ;  and  so  I  am  puzzled  as  to  his  meaning. 
We  nearly  all  consider  competitive  examinations  to  be  not  an 
ideal  method  of  choosing  the  best-educated  candidates ;  but, 
until  some  one  has  suggested  a  better  method,  we  regard 
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them  as  the  hest  method  to  hand.  I  have  never  heard  a 
young  officer  complain  that  the  entrance  examination  to 
Sandhurst  is  too  easy,  or  that  the  cadets  at  Sandhurst  are 
badly  taught,  but  I  have  heard  them  complain  that  after  they 
have  joined  their  regiments  they  have  insufficient  opportunity 
of  being  taught.  Is  it  not  possible  that  here  is  the  spot  "where 
our  system  has  been  at  fault?  The  Press  has  recently  been 
loud  in  complaint  as  to  lack  of  education  in  our  officers,  who 
have — generally — passed  a  qualifying  examination  of  by  no 
means  a  low  standard.  Yet  simultaneously  the  Press  has 
demanded  more  promotions  from  the  ranks  of  men  who  have 
not  passed,  and  could  not  pass,  any  of  the  less  difficult  qualify¬ 
ing  examinations.  As  to  games,  my  own  experience  as  a 
schoolmaster  leads  me  to  believe  with  increasing  conviction 
that,  ceteris  paribus,  a  man  who  as  a  boy  was  good  at  games 
is  worth  more  in  any  profession  than  a  man  who  as  a  boy 
was  not.  The  competitive  examination  secures  the  ceteris 
■paribus. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  R.  Beviss  Thompson. 


DEFINITIONS  OP  “  RELIGION.” 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — St.  James  must  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  too 
common  misunderstanding  of  his  chap.  i.  27.  He  has  in  view 
a  rigid  ceremonialist  (Opiicxo;),  and  would  have  him  know  that 
morality  itself  (active  benevolence  and  purity,  e.g.)  is  the  true 
ceremonial  (6pnaxu'a)  of  Christianity  (c/.  Coleridge,  “Aids,&c.,” 
Introduction,  Aphorism  23,  and  comments).  All  usage  proves 
the  words  employed  to  mean  no  more  than  this — the  outward 
observances  prompted  by  the  inward  faith,  not  certainly 
accepted  in  lieu  of  it. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  H.  E.  T. 


HELL  RATHER  THAN  ANNIHILATION? 

[To  the  Editor  op  thb  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  have  a  paper  on  “  Conditional  Immortality  ”  which 
my  father  wrote  and  read  some  twenty-five  years  ago  at  a 
small  clerical  meeting,  and  in  which  he  states  that,  to  him, 
the  idea  of  eternal  punishment  is  less  terrible  than  that  of 
annihilation.  I  remember  him  mentioning  this  once  to  the 
late  Lord  Tennyson,  who  in  his  gruff  but  kindly  way  replied, 
“  You  only  say  that  because  you’re  a  good  man.”  Is  it  not 
those  whose  minds  are  pure  and  whose  inmost  thoughts  are 
as  pleasant  companions  that  dread  annihilation  most  of  all  ? 
—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  G.  F.  C. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — An  old  priest  (for  whom  I  had  the  greatest  respect), 
having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  devotion  and  study, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  go  and  preach  to  the  poor.  One  of  his 
first  sermons  was  on  the  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  very  gift 
of  existence,  which  he  proved  to  his  humble  and  aston  ished 
hearers  to  be  of  so  high  an  order  that  “  it  was  better  to  be  in 
hell  than  not  to  be.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

St.  Edmund's  College,  Ware.  Edward  J.  Watson. 


“SOMEWHAT  IMPROVED  CONTINUANCE.” 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 
gIEj — I  have  just  had  a  curious  confirmation  of  Mr.  Schiller’s 
suggestion  (Spectator,  November  24th).  A  lady  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Canada,  whose  letter,  posted  actually  on 
November  24th,  reached  me  yesterday,  writes  thus : — 
« Another  little  while  and  we  shall  all  have  vanished  from 
here,  and  shall  see  each  other  face  to  face,  I  hope,  and  with 
unlimited  possibilities  before  us.  How  delightful  it  will  be  to 
go  untold  distances  through  space,  not  having  to  bother  with 
boats  and  trains,  or  even  trams.”  My  friend's  idea  of  eternal 
bliss  is  distinctly  “a  somewhat  improved  continuation  of  our 
earthly  existence.”  I  need  hardly  say  that  her  letter  to  me  could 
not  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Schiller’s.  If  it  be  not  trespass¬ 
ing  too  much  on  your  space,  I  should  like  to  invite  your 
attention  to  some  lines  written  many  years  ago  by  the  late 
Hubert  J.  de  Burgh,  and  published  in  the  Dublin  University 
Miscellany,  “Kottabos,”  YoL  I.,  p.  201 

“  And  what  if  no  trumpet  ever  be  sounded 
To  rouse  thee  up  from  this  rest  of  thine, 

If  the  grave  be  dark,  and  never  around  it 
The  rays  of  eternal  morning  shine  ? 

For  the  rest  He  giveth,  give  God  the  praise. 

Ye  know  how  often,  ye  hearts  that  ache. 

In  the  restless  nights  of  the  listless  days. 

Ye  have  long’d  to  slumber,  nor  wish  to  wake.” 


The  influence  of  Swinburne  is  very  visible,  but  in  those  days 
every  one  who  could  turn  a  verse  imitated  Swinburne.  I  have 
also  heard  that  Mi-,  de  Burgh  towards  the  end  of  his  life  had 
become  a  personal  friend  of  the  greater  poet. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
University  Chib,  Dublin.  E.  S.  Robertson. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.” 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “  Scot  ”  (Spectator,  December  8th) 
reminds  me  of  a  story  of  the  days  of  my  youth  very  much  on 
the  same  lines  as  his  own.  The  clergyman  was  holding  forth 
to  a  sick  woman  on  the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  Better  Land. 
When  he  had  finished  he  waited  for  some  response  to  his 
exhortations,  but  all  he  got  was :  “  Well,  it  may  be  all  quite 
true,  but  what  I  always  says  is.  Old  England  for  me.”  Another 

story  was  told  by  the  Vicar  of  W - .  He  had  been  reading 

to  an  old  man  the  story  of  Lazarus,  and  seeing  that  he  looked 
very  earnestly  and  attentively  at  him,  he  said  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  chapter,  “Well,  John,  what  are  you  thinking 
about?”  “ Indeed,  Sir,”  says  John,  “I’ve  been  thinking  as 
how  you  had  a  beard  like  a  billy-goat.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Greatham  Rectory,  West  Liss,  Hants.  F.  R.  Bryans. 


CANON  HUGH  PEARSON  AND  PRINCE  LEOPOLD. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  give  you  the  true  version  of  the  encounter 
between  the  late  Duke  of  Albany  and  Canon  Pearson  ?  During 
the  time  of  the  Prince’s  undergraduate  life  at  Oxford,  he 
happened  one  day  to  be  detained  at  Reading  Station  between 
trains.  Among  those  who  were  promenading  on  the  plat¬ 
form  his  quick  eye  recognised  Hugh  Pearson,  whom  he 
greeted,  as  he  passed,  with  a  smile  and  a  bow.  The  genial 
Canon  had  not  the  remotest  idea  who  the  Prince  was,  but 
coming  forward  in  hi3  bright,  cordial  way,  said  :  “  Oh !  How 
are  you  ?  How  are  you  ?  How  are  they  all  at  home  ?  ” — I  am, 
Sir,  &c,,  R.  Duckworth. 


THE  CALLOUSNESS  OF  CHILDREN. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Should  one  not  say  rather  that  with  children  the  sense 
of  justice  is  rigid  and  ideal?  In  their  code,  expediency, 
extenuating  circumstances,  and  degrees  of  guilt  have  no  place. 
Everything  is  absolute.  Mr.  Pett-Ridge’s  Mord-EmTy,  when 
her  teacher  says  “Good”  to  her  sum,  promptly  exclaims; 
“Good  be  blowed!  It’s  right.”  And  so  with  all  grown-up 
people ;  they  must  be  either  good  (i.e.,  perfect)  or  bad ;  and  if 
the  latter,  no  retribution  can  be  too  awful.  The  wicked  step  ■ 
mother  must  be  rolled  down-hill  in  a  barrel  of  nails,  and  the 
old  witch  must  be  changed  into  a  mouse  for  her  own  black  cat 
to  pounce  upon, — “  good-riddancely,”  as  a  little  girl  with  a 
genius  for  coining  adverbs  once  aptly  remarked  to  us.  In 
short,  humanity  consists  for  children  of  three  classes, — viz., 
children,  “  grown-ups,”  and  animals.  Children  are  curable  by 
judicious  punishment;  animals  are  not  responsible  beings, 
and  one  must  be  very  tender  towards  their  frailties,  even 
sympathising  with  the  “  poor  tiger  who  hadn’t  got  a 
Christian.”  “  Grown-ups,”  however,  must  be  faultless,  otherwise 
the  barrel  of  nail's  is  their  just  portion,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  Is  it  callousness,  or  is  it  the  response  of  the  primitive 
soul  to  the  awful  principle — “Whosoever  shall  keep  the 
whole  law  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all,” 
before  it  has  learnt  that  “Mercy  re  joiceth  against  judgment”  ? 
At  dinner  lately  Ronald’s  father  gave  us  an  animated 
description  of  a  bull-fight,  a  propos  of  the  one  held  at 
Boulogne.  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  one,  daddy  ?  ”  “Why 
no,  my  boy.  Sm-ely  you  wouldn’t  like  to  see  crael  men  bait¬ 
ing  the  poor  bull,  and  unfortunate  horses  being  gored  to 
death  ?  ”  “  No,”  replied  Ronald,  aged  eight,  “  I  wouldn’t  like 
to  see  the  horses  hurt.  But”  (after  reflection)  “  I  wouldn’t 
mind  seeing  those  men  gored,  though  !  ” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

C.  W.  M. 


WHAT  IS  “A  COLLOP”? 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “  H.  L.,”  and  you  are,  I  beg  to 
say,  incorrect  in  saying  in  the  Spectator  of  December  8th  that 
in  Scotch  cookery  language  “collops”  are  mince.  Collops 
are,  as  Ogilvie  says,  small  slices  of  meat.  “Scotch  collops” 
are  stewed  beef-steaks.  “  Mince  collops  ”  are  beef-steaks 
chopped  small,  with  a  little  fat,  and  slowly  stewed  with  as 
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nnicli  water  gradually  added  as  the  mince  will  absorb. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Scot. 

P.S. — When  David  Ritchie  in  “The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,” 
wishing  to  pose  as  a  man  of  family,  claimed  to  be  “  of  Castle 
Collop,”  his  father  being  an  Edinburgh  butcher,  he  did  not 
think  of  mince,  but  steaks.  A  collop  is  quite  correct. 


[To  the  Editor  or  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  re  “  What  is  ‘  a  collop  ’  ?  ”  it  is  not  a  “  pure  Scotticism,” 
and  has  nothing  to  say  to  “  mince-meat,”  but  is  an  Ii’ish  mode  of 
expressing  the  amount  of  stock  a  farm  or  field  will  carry  to 
the  acre.  In  Connaught  we  say  “sum  ”or  “somme,”  in  Kerry  it 
is  “  collop.”  Generally  one  cow  equals  a  sum  or  collop.  Two  two- 
year-olds  or  three  yearlings  go  to  a  collop.  A  peasant  will  tell 
you,  “  That  field  can  feed  so  many  sum  or  so  many  collops.” 
Collop  in  the  singular  means  consequently  either  one  cow,  or 
two  two-year-olds,  or  three  yearlings. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

O.  P. 


[To  the  Editor  or  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — “Collops”  had  yet  another  meaning  in  the  North  of 
England  fifty  years  ago,  and  may,  for  all  I  know,  still 
have  it.  My  grandmother,  a  Westmoreland  woman,  told  me 
that  in  her  youth  on  the  Monday  following  Palm  Sunday 
every  household  had  little  rolls  of  fried  bacon,  and  the  day 
was  known  as  “  Collop  Monday.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  M.  P. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  Job  xv.  27  the  wicked  man,  in  the  time  of  his  brief 
prosperity,  is  said  to  have  “made  collops  of  fat  on  his  flanks.” 
This  exactly  corresponds  to  Dr.  Ogilvie’s  “  piece  of  flesh ;  a 
thick  piece  or  fleshy  lump.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Senex. 


[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  I  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  collop  ”  as 
used  by  Irish  peasants  ?  It  has  been  referred  to  in  the  last 
two  Spectators,  but  without  the  time  explanation  being  given. 
The  word  is  applied  to  cattle  and  means  a  full-grown  animal. 
Two  yearlings  count  as  one  “  collop.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  M. 


THE  AMEER’S  MEMOIRS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — On  reading  the  last  quotation  in  your  review  of  the 
Ameer’s  autobiography,  I  seemed  to  remember  something  of 
the  incidents  there  set  down.  More  than  twenty-five  years 
since  I  was  using  with  my  pupils  a  little  book  called  “  Latin 
Prose  through  English  Idiom,”  by  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott. 
Among  the  adapted  passages  there  given  for  translation  into 
Latin,  No.  15,  p.  138,  runs  thus : — 

"When  the  renowned  Balbus,  who  had  conquered  Persia, 
Tartary,  and  Syria,  was  defeated  by  Tullius,  and  taken  prisoner, 
he  sat  on  the  ground,  and  a  soldier  prepared  a  coarse  meal  to 
appease  his  hunger.  As  this  was  boiling  in  one  of  the  pots  used 
for  the  food  of  the  horses,  a  dog  put  his  head  into  it,  but,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel  being  too  small,  he  could  not  draw  it  out 
again,  and  ran  away  with  both  the  pot  and  the  meat.  The 
captive  monarch  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  :  and,  on  one  of  his 
guards  demanding  what  cause  upon  earth  could  induce  a  person 
in  his  situation  to  laugh,  he  replied  ‘It  was  but  this  morning 
the  steward  of .  my  household  complained,  that  three  hundred 
camels  were  not  enough  to  carry  my  kitchen  furniture  ;  now  it  is 
carried  with  ease  by  that  dog,  who  hath  carried  away  both  my 
cooking  instruments  and  dinner.’  ” 

It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  some  of  the  exercises  are 
extracts  from  the  “Percy  Anecdotes.” — I  am,  Six',  &c., 

Shrewsbury.  E.  Calvert. 

P.S. — Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  have  borrowed  a  copy  of  the 
“  Percy  Anecdotes.”  Among  those  early  in  the  section  headed 
“  Anecdotes  of  War  ”  I  find  the  story  I  sent  you.  For 
“  Balbus  ”  it  reads  “  Amer  ”  [sic],  and  for  “  Tullius”  “  Ismail.” 


THE  COUNTRY  OF  DREAMS. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Tom’  correspondent,  “A.  J.  C.,”  in  the  Spectator  of 
November  17th,  will  find  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
“  triangular  station  ”  of  his  dream  at  Ambergate,  Derbyshire, 
a  junction  of  the  Midland  Railway.— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Belle  Vue,  Clifton,  Bristol.  E.  Hodges. 


MR.  HARE'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — You  quote  a  story  from  Mr.  Hare’s  autobiography 
{Spectator,  December  1st),  in  which  two  brothers  sleep  in  a 
room  with  a  corpse,  but  such  was  their  caution  or  taciturnity 
that  neither  mentioned  it  for  some  time,  and  then  only 
casually.  This  is  attributed  to  Lord  Carlisle  and  his 
brother,  which  is  not  only  a  mistake  but  is  uncharacteristic 
of  the  family.  The  really  interesting  fact  is  that  the  story  is 
told  by  both  the  Russells  and  the  Cavendishes  of  their  own 
family,  and  with  probability  in  either  case,  as  the  story  suits 
either  the  policy  of  Cavendo  tutus  or  the  fatalism  of  Che 
sara  sara. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  M. 


THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR’S  PLAN. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — A  piropos  of  your  article,  “  The  German  Emperor’s 
Plan,”  in  the  Spectator  of  the  8th  inst.,  in  which  you  suggest 
that  “  German  colonists  succeed  best  when  under  a  foreign 
flag,”  it  has  often  struck  me  as  curious  that  other  countries, 
who  have  not  all  the  overflowing  population  that  we  have, 
should  go  to  such  trouble  and  expense  to  acquire  profitless 
colonies — just  because  it  became  the  fashion,  as  one  might 
say — instead  of  letting  us  do  that  troublesome  work,  and  then 
taking  advantage  of  our  Free-trade  principles  to  come  and 
trade  to  better  advantage  than  if  the  colonies  had  belonged  to 
their  own  country  ;  till  the  explanation  suggested  itself  that 
possibly  foreign  Governments  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  probable  duration  of  the  Free-trade  notions,  which — 
adopted  in  the  belief  that  other  countries  would  fall  into  line 
— have  for  so  long  survived  among  us  alone. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Guernsey.  W.  E.  Dickson. 


A  NEW  ZEALAND  BIRD-STORY. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  letter  of  L.  Obel  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
September  1st  on  the  subject  of  the  needless  slaughter  of  birds 
reminded  me  of  an  incident  which  came  under  my  notice  at 
Okarito  (New  Zealand),  a  mining  township,  shortly  after  the 
“  rush.”  Near  the  camp,  or  township,  there  was  a  beautiful 
lagoon,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  native  crane,  white  as  snow, 
was  in  the  habit  of  posting  himself  either  to  enjoy  the  sun¬ 
light  or  to  look  out  for  his  food.  He  was  very  much  admired 
by  the  miners.  One  man,  however,  was  cruel  enough  to  shoot 
tbe  bird  from  mere  wantonness,  for  he  did  not  attempt  to 
recover  the  body.  Justice  was  soon  on  his  track,  for  the 
enraged  miners  caught  the  offender,  threw  his  weapon  into 
the  lagoon,  thrashed  him  with  a  proper  attention  to  details, 
and  kicked  him  out  of  the  camp,  weeping  bitterly.  These 
miners  showed  an  example  that  could  be  followed  with 
advantage. — I  am,  Sir,  &e., 

Fielding,  N.Z.,  October  23rd.  George  Kirton. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SPEED  TO  COMMERCE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — You  alluded  some  time  ago  to  the  numerous  petty 
grievances  which  the  travelling  public  in  this  country  have  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies.  I  meet  almost 
every  day  with  people  who  are  complaining  of  the  same  sort 
of  thing.  Will  you  allow  me,  therefore,  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  the  Members  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  P  There  must 
be  some  of  them  on  the  look-out  for  a  vocation ;  if  they  would 
like  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow-countrymen  and 
render  real  practical  service  to  the  State,  will  some  of  them 
attempt  to  do  for  us  in  connection  with  the  railways  what 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  has  done  in  Post  Office  affairs  ? — I  am) 
Sir,  &c.,  John  Ackworth. 


POET  BY. 


THE  ENGLISH  OFFICER. 

Through  bitter  nights  and  burning  days 
He  watched  the  veldt  stretch  bare  and  grim ; 
At  home  beside  the  cheerful  blaze 
We  wrote  our  views  of  him. 
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We  mourned  his  curious  lack  of  brain; 

We  judged  him  stupid,  judged  him  slow  ; 

How  much  of  what  he  knew  was  vain, — 

How  much  he  did  not  know ! 

Where  Duty  called,  he  pressed  in  haste ; 

That,  too,  was  wrong,  that  haste  undue ; 

Why  practice  with  such  wanton  waste 
The  only  art  he  knew  ? 

Too  well  he  lowed  each  foolish  game ; 

“  Is  War  a  game  ?  ”  we  sternly  cried. 

And  while  we  talked  of  England’s  name 
For  England’s  sake  he  died. 

H.  C.  Macdqwall. 


BOOKS. 


HEROD* 

The  first  thing  to  strike  a  reader  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  play  who 
knows  his  Josephus  is  the  simplicity  with  which  the  poet  has 
followed  the  Jewish  historian.  Hot  only  are  the  main 
incidents,  such  as  the  murder  of  Aristobulus  and  his  sister 
Queen  Mariamne,  with  their  motives  and  consequences,  taken 
direct  from  the  history,  hut  minor  incidents  also,  such  as  the 
jealousy  of  Herod’s  mother  and  sister,  roused  by  Mariamne’s 
contempt  for  their  insignificant  origin,  the  betrayal  of  Herod’s 
confidence  by  Sohemus,  the  spicing  of  the  wine-cup,  and  the 
cool  reception  Mariamne  gives  to  her  lord  on  his  return  from 
the  interview  with  Octavian,  are  transferred  by  the  poet  from 
the  historian’s  pages.  To  say  this  is  not  to  derogate  from 
Mr.  Phillips’s  originality,  but  to  insist  upon  it.  Just  as  truly 
as  Shakespeare’s  play,  Coriolanus,  was  implicit  in  North’s 
Plutarch,  so  Mr.  Phillips’s  play  was  implicit  in  Josephus. 
But  in  the  one  ease,  as  in  the  other,  it  required  the  eye  of 
genius  to  discover  it.  Now  that  the  play  has  been  written, 
it  seems  wonderful  that  no  one  should  have  written  it  before, 
for  many  poets  have  gone  in  search  of  passion ;  and 
Josephus  lays  stress  upon  the  enthusiastic  and  almost  un¬ 
governable  nature  of  Herod’s  passion  for  Mariamne,  and  in 
his  narrative,  as  in  the  play,  the  episode  closes  with  the  King’s 
temporary  madness.  Here,  however,  at  last  is  the  play ;  and 
readers  are  likely  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  playgoers  that 
the  play  is  a  good  one. 

We  have  mentioned  Shakespeare  as  a  parallel  to  Mr.  Phillips 
for  the  ease  with  which  he  found  his  tragedies  in  history.  But 
Mr.  Phillips’s  play  is  not,  for  all  that,  a  play  upon  the 
Shakespearian  model.  There  is  no  rich  combination  of  plot 
and  underplot,  no  “  God’s  plenty”  of  characters  suggesting 
the  crowded  stage  of  the  real  world;  person  after  person 
satisfying  us  with  their  admirable  humanity  as  long  as  they 
are  upon  the  stage,  and  giving  place  to  others  as  thoroughly 
satisfactory  and  human.  Mr.  Phillips  has  gone  for  his  model 
to  Shakespeare’s  predecessor,  Christopher  Marlowe;  and  we 
think  he  was  wise  in  so  doing,  as  indeed  the  event  has  proved 
him  successful.  Our  tragic  stage  needs  rebuilding;  and  in 
building  one  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  Before  it  is 
possible  to  deal  with  a  conflict  of  passions  it  is  well  for  a 
dramatist  to  make  sure  that  he  can  handle  with  success  a 
single  great  passion;  and  as  Marlowe  preluded  with  Dr. 
Faustus,  though  adverse  fate  left  the  more  complicated  fugue 
to  his  successor,  so  Mr.  Phillips,  we  hope,  has  only  preluded 
with  King  Herod,  and  may  give  us  in  time  his  more  elaborated 
harmonies. 

In  Herod  Mr.  Phillips  has  clearly  marked  the  various  strains 
that  made  up  that,  in  a  sense,  “  great  ”  as  well  as  terrible 
figure.  He  shows  us  the  genius  both  for  war  and  for  art, 
that  made  of  him  an  intrepid  and  adventurous  soldier,  and 
in  time  of  peace  the  builder  of  cities  and  temples  and  amphi¬ 
theatres  ;  he  shows  us  the  diplomatist  with  genius  enough  to 
employ  the  most  direct  and  simple  methods ;  the  statesman 
who  knew  when  a  man  was  dangerous  and  must  be  removed, 
and  who  did  not  shrink  from  the  task ;  the  King  who  devoted 
himself  absolutely  to  his  people’s  interests ;  and  beneath  all 
this  the  untamed  Idumean  of  the  desert,  with  his  passions  at 
fever-heat,  ready  at  any  moment  to  rebel  against  the  clear 
decrees  of  the  intellect.  Mr.  Phillips  has  also  made  Herod  a 


poet,  as  Shakespeare  made  Macbeth  a  poet.  He  kills  the  boy 
Aristobulus  for  too  exactly  corresponding  with  the  Sibyl’3 
prophecy,  but  he  thoroughly  appreciates  the  glory  of  the 
golden  age  which  the  King  of  righteousness  and  peace  w*.s  to 
inaugurate : — 

“  Herod.  A  child !  Gadias,  wandering  night  by  night 
Among  the  people  of  Jerusalem, 

I  hear  a  whispering  of  some  new  king, 

A  child  that  is  to  sit  where  I  am  sitting ; 

The  general  boding  hath  ta’en  hold  of  me ; 

If  this  thing  has  been  fated  from  the  first — 

Gadias.  It  is  the  fault  of  dreamers  to  fear  fate. 

Herod  ( dreamily ).  And  he  shall  charm  and  soothe,  and  breathe 
and  bless. 

The  roaring  of  war  shall  cease  upon  the  air. 

Falling  of  tears  and  all  the  voices  of  sorrow. 

And  he  shall  take  the  terror  from  the  grave — 

Gadias.  The  malady  is  too  old  and  too  long  rooted. 

The  earth  ailed  from  the  first ;  war,  pestilence. 

Madness  and  death  are  not  as  ills  that  she 
Contracted,  but  are  in  her  bones  and  blood. 

Herod.  And  he  shall  still  that  old  sob  of  the  sea. 

And  heal  the  unhappy  fancies  of  the  wind. 

And  turn  the  moon  from  all  that  hopeless  quest ; 

Trees  without  care  shall  blossom,  and  all  the  fields 
Shall  without  labour  unto  harvest  come.” 

But  be  recalls  Macbeth  most  closely  in  his  reflections  upon 
the  murder  at  the  moment  when  he  is  commanding  it : — 

“  Dimly  I  dread  lest  having  struck  this  blow 
Of  my  free  will,  I  by  this  very  act 
Have  signed  and  pledged  me  to  a  second  blow 
Against  my  will.  What  if  the  powers  permit 
The  doing  of  that  deed  which  serves  us  now  ; 

Then  of  that  very  deed  do  make  a  spur 
To  drive  us  to  some  act  that  we  abhor  ? 

The  first  step  is  with  us  ;  then  all  the  road, 

The  long  road,  is  with  Fate.  O  horrible  ! 

If  he  being  dead  demand  another  death.” 

In  the  last  act,  when  he  is  planning  the  new  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  he  lets  his  imagination  play  about  marbles  and 
precious  stones  like  Marlowe’s  Jew  of  Malta: — 

“  This  then  is  my  design. 

And  now  that  in  my  coffers  ’gins  to  pour 
Pearl  of  barbaric  kings  and  savage  gold. 

And  emeralds  of  Indian  emperors. 

And  wafted  ivory  in  silent  night. 

And  floated  marble  in  the  moonbeams,  now 
That  the  green  waves  are  glooming  pearls  for  me, 

And  metals  cry  to  me  to  be  delivered. 

And  screened  jewels  wait  like  brides,  I'll  have 
No  stint — no  waiting  on  how  much, — how  far.” 

Mariamne,  though  the  paid  allows  of  much  less  variety,  is 
clearly  and  finely  conceived.  Her  love  of  Herod  is  passionate 
and  strong,  but  her  love  for  her  brother,  intensified  by  the 
pride  of  race,  is  as  strong,  or  stronger.  We  note  that  even  in 
the  farewell  passages  of  love  between  them  before  Herod 
departs  to  meet  Octavian,  while  he  says,— - 

“  Now  the  armed  man  doth  lay  his  armour  by, 

And  now  the  husband  hasteth  to  the  wife  ” — 

she  replies, — 

“  The  brother  to  the  sister  maketh  home  ”  ; 
and  the  suspicion,  soon  become  a  certainty,  that  her  husband 
is  her  brother's  murderer  kills  her  love,  as  she  had  forewarned 
him : — 

“  Herod,  my  Herod,  such  a  love  as  grows 
For  you  within  me,  it  could  never  die. 

....  Yet  might  you  kill  it, 

.  .  In  a  night  murder  it — in  a  moment ; 

It  is  so  brave  you  would  not  hear  a  cry, 

Jou’d  stoop  and  lift  a  dead  face  up  to  yon, 

And  pull  me  out  from  reeds  like  one  just  drowned. 

More  dead  than  those  who  die ;  and  I  should  move, 

Go  here  and  there,  and  words  would  fall  from  me. 

But,  ah  !  you’d  touch  but  an  embalmed  thing.” 

Mariamne’s  dialogue  -with  Sohemus  over  the  body  of  her 
brother  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  play.  The  other 
characters  are  barely  sketched  in.  They  do  what  they  have 
to  do,  and  say  what  they  have  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
action,  but  they  arouse  no  interest. 

The  scenic  qualities  of  the  play  are  very  remarkable.  Mr. 
Phillips  begins  by  attracting  interest  to  Aristobulus,  and  the 
boy  is  shown  excited  and  weary  with  the  ovation  he  has 
received,  “  fey  ”  in  fact,  and  obviously  doomed.  Another  fine 
scene  is  the  leave-taking  between  the  King  and  Mariamne, 
which  concludes  when  their  passion  is  at  height  by  the 
entrance  of  the  mourners  with  the  murdered  boy’s  body. 


*  Herod  :  a  Tragedy.  By  Stephen  Phillips.  London:  John  Lane.  £4s.  GJ..] 
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Then,  in  the  second  act,  the  anxiety  of  the  courtiers  for  the 
King’s  safety  when  lie  had  put  himself  into  Octavian’s  power, 
ended  by  his  sudden  arrival ;  and  his  enthusiastic  recounting 
of  his  success  to  Mariamne,  dashed  by  her  cold  disdain,  make 
a  fine  pair  of  contrasts.  The  treatment  of  the  rebels 
of  whom  Josephus  speaks,  led  by  the  blind  prophet,  is 
a  very  effective  scene ;  and  so  of  course  is  the  final 
scene  of  the  Embassy  from  Rome  addressing  the  cataleptic 
King,  upon  which  the  curtain  falls.  Mr.  Phillips  has  chosen 
his  effects  with  great  skill  and  with  a  practical  knowledge  of 
stagecraft,  in  these  days  very  rare  in  one  who  is  also,  and 
primarily,  a  poet.  He  has  written  the  play  in  his  favourite 
Mai-lowesque  blank  verse,  with  the  pause  constantly  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  and  somehow  it  seems  to  chime  better  with  the 
sustained  Marlowesque  intensity  of  the  tragic  passion  than  a 
more  free  and  varied  rhythm  might  have  done.  A  noticeable 
and  effective  use  is  made  here  and  there  of  tragic  irony,  as 
when  the  young  Aristobulus,  going  to  the  pool  where  he  is 
drowned  by  Herod's  order,  tells  him : — 

“  .  .  I  so  love  the  waters,  I  may  linger 
Floating  upon  my  back  thus,  and  my  face 
Skyward,  and  you  depart  not  seeing  me.” 

And  there  are  several  similar  places.  On  the  whole,  we  wish 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Phillips  on  his  success  very  heartily.  He 
speaks  in  the  preface  of  revising  the  play ;  when  he  does  so 
we  hope  he  will  clear  away  some  half-dozen  echoes  of  well- 
known  passages  in  poetry — from  Addison,  Browning,  Words¬ 
worth,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Tennyson,  Maeterlinck — which 
add  nothing  to  the  merits  of  his  poem,  and  may  seem  to 
detract  from  its  originality. 


CHILDREN’S  SAYINGS* 

Me.  William  Canton  has  made  a  collection  of  children’s 
sayings,  and  we  think  the  book  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 
Childhood  is  charming  to  most  people,  even  though  they  have 
no  children,  or  at  least  none  after  the  flesh.  They  may,  per¬ 
haps,  love  those  of  their  neighbours,  or,  like  Charles  Lamb, 
they  may  occasionally  please  themselves  with  “  dream 
children.”  “  Bachelors’  children,”  George  Eliot  calls  these 
fancy  babes,  who,  she  says,  “  are  always  young,  immortal 
children ;  always  lisping,  wandering,  helpless,  with  a  chance 
of  turning  out  good.”  Anyhow,  we  have  all  known  and  cared 
for  one  child.  The  child  we  recollect,  a  child  who  pleased 
itself  with  a  “  dream  man,”  as  far,  alas !  from  the  truth  as  any 
bachelor’s  child. 

“  There  is  nothing  so  common  as  children,”  we  once  heard 
an  ill-natured  spinster  remark,  doubtless  tired  out  by  the 
proud  talking  of  her  married  friends.  Considering  how  “  com¬ 
mon  ”  they  have  always  been,  it  is  strange  that  until  lately  we 
should  have  heard  so  little  about  them.  The  child  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  subject  of  study.  Before  the  present  century 
— before  Cowper  at  least — we  hardly  know  what  our  little 
ancestors  were  like.  Great  painters  have  preserved  for  us  the 
similitude  of  their  stiff  little  persons,  but  what  they  thought 
and  did  and  suffered  and  fancied  we  do  not  know.  It  is 
strange,  for  instance,  that  Shakespeare  never  should  have 
drawn  a  child.  Mamilius  is  the  merest  sketch,  and  Prince 
Arthur  is  not  a  child  at  all.  He  is  a  rhetorical  youth  whose 
want  of  naturalness  we  forget  in  the  beauty  of  his  language 
and  the  sadness  of  his  circumstances.  Of  course,  Shake¬ 
speare  could  have  painted  children  had  he  wished ;  presumably, 
therefore,  he  was  not  interested  in  them — or  knew  that  his 
audience  was  not.  Later  on  the  poet  Vaughan,  though  he 
was  keenly,  one  might  even  say  fervently,  interested  in  child¬ 
hood,  shows  us  no  children.  He  did  not  watch  in  order  to 
depict  them,  but  he  sought  in  the  study  of  child-nature  to  find 
the  way  of  salvation.  Profoundly  impressed  by  the  reiterated 
command  of  Christ  to  become  as  children,  he  was  for  ever  trying 
to  realise  that  attitude  towards  fife  which  he  believed  would 
alone  enable  a  man  to  get  through  the  strait  gate.  At  the 
end  of  the  lovely  poem  called  “  Infancy,”  he  says : — i 

“  How  I  do  study  now  and  scan 
Thee  more  than  e’er  I  studied  man. 

But  only  see  through  a  long  night 
Thy  edges  and  thy  bordering  light  ; 

Oh  for  thy  centre  and  midday, 

For  sure  that  is  the  narrow  way.” 


*  Children's  Sayings.  Edited'  by  William  Canton.  London  :  Isbister  and  Co. 

[28,  60.] 


To  such  a  poet  as  Vaughan  the  keynote  of  childhood,  which 
is  the  power  of  fancy,  could  not  fail  to  appeal.  “  Those  white 
designs  which  children  drive  ”  enchant  him  no  less  than  their 
innocence.  But  all  he  says  of  them  is  by  way  of  criticism  or 
worship,  never  of  creation  or  portraiture. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  Cowper  drew  himself  as  a 
child,  and  a  charming  picture  he  made.  He  wrote,  too,  about 
other  boys  in  order  to  bring  their  ill-usage  at  public  schools 
home  to  the  minds  of  his  generation,  but,  unless  in  the  fines  to 
his  mother's  portrait,  he  did  not  write  of  children  as  they  are 
written  of  now — as  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  of  them,  for 
instance — for  the  pure  love  of  them,  with  no  desire  to  rectify 
an  abuse,  point  a  moral,  or  seek  a  philosophy. 

To  our  mind,  nothing  has  ever  been  written  about  children 
as  graceful  and  time  as  The  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  The 
poetry  of  children’s  make-believe — “  Their  combination  of 
mild  imagination  and  sound  common-sense,”  as  Mr.  Canton 
calls  it — has  never  been  so  well  described  as  by  Louis  Steven¬ 
son.  Almost  on  every  page  he  shows  us  the  dream  fife  going 
on  simultaneously  with  the  actual.  We  venture  to  quote  one 
of.  the  rather  less  well-known  poems,  which  some  of  our 
readers  may  have  perhaps  forgotten : — 

“  Down  by  a  shining  water  well 
I  found  a  very  little  dell 
No  bigger  than  my  head. 

The  heather  and  the  gorse  about. 

The  summer  bloom  were  coming  out. 

Some  yellow  and  some  red. 

I  called  the  little  pool  a  sea. 

The  little  hills  were  big  to  me. 

For  I  am  very  small. 

I  made  a  boat,  I  made  a  town, 

I  searched  the  caverns  up  and  down. 

And  named  them  one  and  all. 

I  played  there  were  no  deeper  seas. 

Nor  any  wider  plains  than  these, 

Nor  other  Kings  than  me. 

At  last  I  heard  my  mother  call 
Out  from  the  house  at  even-fall 
To  call  me  home  to  tea.” 

To  suggest  the  ethical  side  of  a  child’s  mind,  with  no  view  to 
edification,  is  the  work  of  a  true  artist,  and  this  Stevenson 
does  in  many  of  his  verses.  Some  writers  of  to-day,  sickened 
perhaps  by  a  past  didacticism,  ignore  this  element  altogether, 
and  make  their  heroes  and  heroines  mere  farcical  little  imps. 

Mr.  Canton  in  the  book  before  us  seeks  only  to  put 
before  us  material  from  which  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  first  —  shall  we  say  ?  —  eighth  of  fife  may  gain 
some  insight  into  the  early  developments  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  while  it  is  strongest,  boldest,  least  fettered,  and 
therefore  least  shapely.  Too  many  of  the  “sayings”  here 
collected  deal  with  dogmatic  religion,  and  the  frequent  allu¬ 
sions  to  “father”  as  a  parson  or  a  minister  suggest  that 
the  speakers  come  from  homes  where  the  outward  forms  of 
religion  are,  if  we  may  be  excused  the  expression,  the  “  shop  ” 
of  the  household.  Surely  it  is  unwholesome  to  turn  the  minds 
of  children  too  constantly  upon  the  next  world.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  a  certain  amount 
of  snubbing,  or  at  any  rate  a  repressive  silence,  would  not  be 
amiss  when  the  speculations  of  children  upon  God  and  the 
next  world  become  too  careless  and  outspoken.  Many 
religious  sayings  are  quoted  in  this  book  of  a  kind  which 
had  they  referred  to  any  other  subject  would  have  been 
passed  over  as  mere  nonsense.  Children  enjoy  nonsense — it 
is  their  form  of  humour,  and  as  such  should  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged — but  religion  is  surely  not  a  subject  for  their  inno¬ 
cent  jests.  A  little  boy  who  talks  about  the  amount  of  washing 
the  white  robes  of  the  angels  must  entail  is  a  tiresome  little 
wag,  nob  a  budding  theologian. 

We  must,  however,  quote  one  story  about  heaven  as  an 
instance  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  children  draw  on 
their  fancy  for  consolation  in  tangible  disappointments.  A 
little  girl  who  had  been  greatly  pleased  by  a  present  of  a 
doll’s  perambulator,  and  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
being  parted  from  her  new  toy,  sorrowfully  remarked  that 
she  supposed  she  should  not  be  able  to  take  it  with  her  to 
heaven.  On  being  told  that  she  certainly  would  not,  she  com¬ 
forted  herself  by  remarking  “I  expect  He’ll  have  lots  of 
moons  and  things  for  us  to  play  wiv  up  there.”  Children, 
like  all  the  uneducated,  are  inaccurate  and  diffuse  in  nar¬ 
rative,  yet  some  of  them  have  a  wonderful  gift  of  concise 
speech.  They  will  indicate  in  a  few  words  a  large  area  of 
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thought ;  their  sentences  do  indeed  speak  volumes,  and  are  as 
ruthless  as  they  are  enlightening.  “  Do  you  remember  your 
mother,  my  dear  ?  ”  was  asked  one  day  of  a  little  East-End 
orphan.  “  Yes,”  was  the  reply ;  “  she  was  a  stout  woman 
what  beat  me.”  In  these  half-dozen  words  we  have  a  picture 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  mother  and  child  combined 
with  a  sharp  reflection  on  the  mother’s  character  and  personal 
appearance.  How  terrible  to  be  so  remembered  !  One  feels 
almost  sorry  for  the  stout  woman;  and  what  an  uncon¬ 
scious  argument  against  Solomon  the  words  contain !  Mr. 
Canton  gives  a  good  example  of  the  picturesque  speaking  so 
common  among  children  in  the  following  story.  A  child,  hearing 
through  the  window  a  woman  talking  in  a  shrill  tone  to  a  man 
with  a  somewhat  gruff  voice,  remarked :  “  I  call  that  light  and 
dark.”  We  are  quite  shocked  to  read  in  this  book  of  several 
instances  of  children  who  confuse  the  churchyard  with 
heaven.  It  is  such  a  grim,  though  perhaps  natural,  mistake. 

Whether  we  listen  to  children’s  “  sayings,”  or,  with  the 
religious  poet,  we  watch  them,  to  learn  the  way  to  “  a  better 
country — that  is,  an  heavenly  ” — or  with  a  lighter  heart  we 
follow  Louis  Stevenson  to  “  the  Fairy-land  afar,”  “  where  the 
Little  People  are,”  we  must  come  to  one  conclusion, — children 
have  a  citizenship  which  is  not  of  this  world.  They  can  escape 
from  the  tyrannies  and  disappointments  of  life  into  the  limit¬ 
less  land  of  Pretence,  a  land  which  their  elders  have  almost 
forgotten,  but  which  is,  as  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  says,  “  as 
big  as  all  outdoors,”  and  which  contains  everything  which 
everybody  wants.  It  is  not  far  away  from  any  child — while  he 
is  a  child.  The  gate  is  as  near  to  the  Marchioness  in  “  Sally 
Brass’s  Kitchen  ”  as  to  the  little  boy  in  Louis  Stevenson’s 
verse : — 

“  Sitting  safe  in  nursery  nooks 
Reading  picture  story  books.” 

The  prison  walls  of  probability  present  no  obstacle  to  the 
soaring  imagination  of  childhood.  It  is  only  when  we  cease 
to  be  children  that  our  load  of  worldly  learning  becomes  too 
heavy  for  the  wings  of  the  spirit,  and  then — 

“  In  spite  of  our  wisdom 
And  serious  talking, 

We  on  our  feet  must  go 
Plodding  and  walking.” 


THE  BOER  WAR* 

Mr.  Amery’s  history  does  not  take  us  further  than  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities,  being  wholly  oocupied,  after  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  on  the  political  importance  of  the  war,  with 
the  history  of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Boers.  Mr.  Cunliffe,  on  the  other  hand,  attacks  his  subject 
at  once,  his  first  chapter  being  given  to  a  review  of  the 
military  organisation  of  the  Transvaal,  his  second  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  British  situation  when  the  enemy  assumed  the 
offensive,  and  his  third  to  the  battle  of  Talana  Hill.  The 
narrative  ends  for  the  time  with  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 

Mr.  Am  cry  draws  a  striking  parallel  between  the  South 
African  War  and  the  American  Civil  War.  The  Federal 
idea  stands  over  against  the  Imperial ;  the  Outlander,  who 
was  said,  by  a  pardonable  exaggeration,  to  be  in  a  condition 
of  servitude,  against  the  slave ;  and  Dr.  Jameson  against  John 
Brown.  Every  one  acclaimed  John  Brown  as  a  martyred 
saint,  and  the  Laureate  made  a  hero  of  Dr.  Jameson.  Possibly 
our  readers  may  smile,  but  the  resemblances  really  go  deep. 
In  both  cases  the  illegal  act  was  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  cause 
which  it  was  meant  to  help ;  in  both  cases  the  real  issue  was 
mischievously  mingled  with  politics.  In  America  the  Demo¬ 
crats  sought  to  make  out  the  complicity  of  prominent  Repub¬ 
lican  statesmen ;  in  England  every  device  that  a  malignant 
ingenuity  could  invent  was  used  to  involve  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
And  still  deeper  than  these  things  was  the  radical  antagonism, 
in  the  one  case  between  freedom  and  slavery,  in  the  other 
between  the  Boer  oligarchy  and  the  true  democracy  of  the 
two  Britains,  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater.  And  how  closely 
the  early  disasters  of  the  North  were  paralleled  at  Colenso 
and  Spion  Kop  we  remember  only  too  well.  And  there  is 
another  analogy  yet.  The  American  people  accepted  with  a 
practically  unanimous  voice  the  rigorous  policy  of  Grant 
and  Sheridan  and  Sherman.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 

*  (1.)  The  “  Times  ”  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa.  Edited  by  L.  S. 
Amery.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.  [To  be  completed  In 
5  op  6'vols.,  £3  3s.  net  the  Set.]— —(2.)  The  History  of  the  Boer  War.  By  F.  H.  E. 
Cunliffe.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Methuen  and  Co.  [15s.] 


not  allow  any  opposition,  interested  or  hysterical,  to  weaken 
the  hands  of  the  generals  whom  we  trust. 

Nowhere  can  the  satirical  saying  that  the  British  Empire 
has  been  acquired  in  fits  of  absence  of  mind  be  applied  more 
truly  than  in  South  Africa.  We  bought  the  Colony  of 
Holland  for  six  million  pounds  because  we  wanted  a  station 
on  the  route  to  India.  We  have  taken  over  new  responsi- 
bilities  or  renounced  old  ones,  followed  antagonistic  policies, 
experimented  with  schemes  which  seem  to  have  come  direct 
from  Laputa,  and  somehow  the  great  African  dominion  has 
grown  up,  almost  against  our  will.  But  if  we  did  not  know  our 
own  minds,  there  were  those  whose  purposes  and  hopes  were 
perfectly  well  defined.  And  one  of  the  ablest  among  them,  as 
far  as  craft  and  indomitable  will  and  resolute  adherence  to 
purpose  are  concerned,  has  been  Paul  Kruger.  He  too,  in 
early  days,  has  tried  crude  methods.  In  1857  he  and 
Marthinus  Pretorius,  President,  self-chosen,  of  the  ephemeral 
Potchefstroom  Republic,  led  a  raid  into  the  Orange  Free  State, 
which  they  desired  to  annex.  The  Free  Staters  of  that  time, 
who  had  not  yet  learnt  to  love  him  as  they  do  to-day,  declared 
that  he  invited  the  Basutos  to  join  him  in  his  attack. 
Seven  years  afterwards  he  become  Commandant- General. 
His  next  step  was,  in  1877,  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  Then 
came  what  seemed  the  death-blow  to  his  hopes.  The 
Transvaal  was  annexed,  and  annexed,  it  seemed,  with  the 
general  approval  of  its  inhabitants.  But  he  did  not  lose 
heart.  As  Mr.  Amery  puts  it,  “he  had,  as  a  young  man, 
seen  the  English  Government  abandon  the  Free  State 
because  it  was  a  troublesome  possession,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  make  the  Transvaal  troublesome 
too.”  The  British  Government  played  steadily  into  his 
hands.  It  was  at  once  faithless  and  weak  ;  broke  its  pro¬ 
mises,  and  neglected  to  provide  the  forces  which  the  promise- 
breaker  ought  to  have  at  call.  The  blame  does  not  belong 
to  one  of  our  home  parties  or  to  the  other.  Old  Whigs, 
such  as  Lord  Glenelg,  and  new  Tories,  such  as  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  agreed  in  this.  There  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  be  singled  out,  as  Mr.  Amery  seems  to 
single  him  out,  for  special  blame,  except  that  he  exercised 
a  more  commanding  influence.  That  he  denounced  in 
terms  of  the  most  unmeasured  invective  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Transvaal  when  he  was  in  Opposition, 
and  announced,  when  in  office,  that  he  could  not 
advise  the  Queen  to  relinquish  her  sovereignty, —  this 
was  of  the  essence  of  the  party  game,  of  the  political 
morality  which  commands  an  Opposition  to  oppose.  His 
invective  was  unmeasured,  because  everything  else  about  him 
was  unmeasured.  The  measure  of  other  politicians  comes  not 
of  choice  but  of  necessity.  One  thing,  however,  should  be 
noted.  An  edition  of  his  speeches  was  largely  circulated  in 
the  Transvaal.  There  they  do  not  understand  the  laws  by 
which  English  politics  are  ruled.  They  think  that  what  a 
man  says  in  one  place  he  will  do  in  another.  They  do  not 
know  that  statesmen,  when  they  change  the  Speaker’s  right 
hand  for  his  left,  change  both  caelum  and  animum.  Events 
moved  quickly.  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  office  on  April  28th, 
1880 ;  the  Transvaal  leaders  must  be  credited  with  having 
waited  to  see  whether  his  promises  would  be  kept.  They  were 
not  kept,  and  on  December  15th  the  Republic  was  proclaimed- 
On  the  16th  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  the  British  administrator, 
and  on  the  same  day — such  are  the  Boer  methods — Potchef¬ 
stroom  was  attacked.  Early  in  the  next  year  came  the 
disasters  of  Laing’s  Nek,  Ingogo  Heights,  and  Majuba  Hill. 
An  armistice  was  agreed  to  on  March  6th,  and  a  fortnight 
afterwards  the  British  Government  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Kruger  had  mounted  several  more  rounds  of  his  ladder. 
‘‘  Suzerainty  ”  seemed  to  block  his  further  rise,  and  in  1884 
Lord  Derby,  a  Little  Englander  to  the  backbone,  dropped 
the  word,  though  he  could  not  abolish  the  fact.  From  that 
time  Kruger,  as  crafty  and  as  patient  as  Bruce’s  famous 
spider,  went  on  spinning  his  web.  It  was  broken  again  and 
again,  when  he  had  to  give  up  his  designs  on  Tongaland. 
when  he  had  to  “  damp  ”  the  Banyailand  trek,  when  he  had 
to  reopen  the  drifts.  But  he  never  lost  heart.  If  his  last 
effort  failed,  it  was  because  he  made  two  excusable  mistakes. 
He  fancied  that  England  would  repeat  the  surrender  ol 
Majuba,  either  of  her  own  will,  or  at  the  peremptory  bid¬ 
ding  of  Europe.  What  grounds  he  had  for  the  first  belief  we 
all  know;  what  for  the  second  will  probably  remain  a  secret 
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He  did  not  know,  for  indeed  he  had  no  means  of  learning,  that 
the  sympathy  of  Continental  Chancelleries  meant  as  little 
as  the  vehement  oratory  of  politicians  in  opposition.  He 
judged  of  Great  Britain  by  what  he  had  seen  of  her  weakness 
in  South  Africa ;  he  did  not  know  that  her  enemies  in  Europe 
are  only  too  well  acquainted  with  her  strength. 

All  this  story  Mr.  Amery  tells  in  great  detail,  and,  as  far  as 
we  have  observed,  with  general  fairness.  Now  and  then, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  been  either  more  explicit  or  more 
reticent.  He  has,  for  instance,  a  statement,  just  nine  lines  long, 
about  Sir  William  Butler,  which,  if  it  is  correct,  gravely  impli¬ 
cates  that  officer  in  the  checking  of  what  was  at  least  a  move¬ 
ment  for  peace, — the  Outlander  petition  of  November,  1898. 
We  should  like  to  have  seen  some  more  particulars.  But,  as 
a  whole,  his  account  of  affairs  up  to  October,  1899,  is  the  best 
that  we  have  seen. 

Of  Mr.  Cunliffe’s  boob  we  can  say  but  little.  We  hope 
to  return  to  it  when  both  it  and  the  work  by  his 
brother-Fellow  of  All  Souls’  are  complete, — imagine  two 
such  books  sent  forth  from  the  All  Souls’  of  fifty  years 
ago !  Mr.  Cunliffe  has  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  State  forces.  He  puts  the  number  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  at  forty-five  thousand,  though  this 
was  largely  increased  afterwards  by  the  arrival  of  foreigners 
and  of  Cape  rebels.  The  amount  of  help  given  by  foreigner  s 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  It  told  little,  except  perhaps  in 
artillery  technicalities.  The  strategy  and  the  tactics  were 
native,  the  tactics  being  borrowed,  curiously  enough,  from  the 
traditional  methods  of  Hottentot  fighting.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  Mr.  Cunliffe  says  too  much  about  Boer  courage. 
No  troops  possessed  of  great  courage,  at  least  in  its  active 
form,  would  have  been  content  to  stay  so  long  outside 
Kimberley  and  Maf eking.  Not  less  valuable  is  the  review  of 
the  British  position  in  Natal  in  October,  1899.  “  The  strategi¬ 
cal  dispositions  were  haphazard,”  he  says,  summing  up  the 
whole  account.  The  word  is  perhaps  hardly  exact,  or  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  follows,  “  They  were  determined  by  other 
than  military  considerations,”  though  when  Mr.  Cunliffe  goes 
on  to  say  they  were  “  based  upon  a  totally  false  estimate  of 
the  enemy’s  strength,”  “  haphazard  ”  suits  well  enough- 
Though  we  postpone  our  notice  of  the  military  narrative,  we 
may  say  generally  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  occasion. 


THE  WHITE  RACE  OF  AFRICA.* 

Mr.  Anthony  Wilkin  comes  very  near  to  our  conception  of 
the  ideal  traveller.  A  man  of  science  with  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque  and  with  full  command  of  the  descriptive  faculty, 
he  can  give  an  account  which  makes  the  average  lover  of  land¬ 
scape  perceive  that  to  render  the  characteristic  features  of  any 
country  a  firm  hold  on  botany  and  geology  is  indispensable  ; 
just  as,  to  render  the  leading  traits  of  a  people,  one’s  observation 
should  be  based  on  anthropology, — the  branch  of  science  to 
which  Mr.  Wilkin’s  energy  is  devoted.  Out  of  his  book  a 
leading  idea  detaches  itself, — that  Africa  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  not  by  the  Mediterranean,  but  by  the  Sahara.  He  and 
his  companion,  seeking  for  evidence  which  should  enable  them 
to  connect  the  Berber  race  with  the  civilisation  of  ancient 
Egypt,  conducted  their  exploration  in  two  districts — among 
the  Chawia  of  the  Aures  Mountains,  and  nearer  to  the  coast 
in  Kabylia— and  each  of  these  districts  was  a  white  man’s 
country,  inhabited  by  white  men.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Wilkin 
insists  not  only  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenes,  but  on  the 
familiarity  of  them,  shown  in  pimpernel  by  the  wayside,  butter¬ 
cups  even — English  buttercups — bracken  on  the  mountains, 
red  roofs  and  poplars  rising  beside  them  where  colonists  have 
settled;  and  as  for  the  people,  they  are  actually  blond- 
Blue  and  grey  eyes,  skins  tanned  orange  like  our  soldiers  back 
from  India,  red  beards,  and  jovial  faces  that  in  another  dress 
would  be  set  down  at  once  for  English  or  German ;  that  is 
what  he  found  among  the  indigenous  race,  subdued  for  the 
first  time  in  history  by  the  French  with  their  modem  arma¬ 
ment,  and  still  living  in  the  mountains  and  village  fastnesses 
where  through  all  the  centuries  they  had  defied  the  nomad 
Arabs.  And  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  is  obvious  :  that 
France  possesses  in  Algeria  an  admirable  country  for  colonisa¬ 
tion,  where  white  men  can  live  and  thrive,  and  in  the  native 
population— in  so.. far  as-  it  .is-  Berber,  not  .Arab,  for  of  the 
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Arabs  Mi-.  Wilkin  has  not  a  good  word  to  say — an  admirable 
help  to  its  development. 

Here  is  a  striking  passage.  Around  Constantine  the 
eucalyptus  had  been  introduced  about  seven  years  back 
from  Australia  : — 

“Already  magnificent  groves  of  these  quaint  yet  graceful  tree3 
had  grown  up  as  if  by  magic.  Last  winter  came  the  snow, — 
heavy  and  deep.  It  blocked  the  railway  not  once  nor  twice,  and 
trains  had  to  bo  dug  out.  It  killed  every  gum-tree  and  every 
cactus  for  fifty  miles  round.  All  are  bare  and  dead,  and  the 
groves  are  littered  with  the  sawn  limbs  and  logs  of  young  giants, 
who  have  thus  disappointed  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  striven — 
not  without  success  in  less  bleak  provinces — to  acclimatise  them 
in  a  strange  hemisphere.  These  trees  come  from  a  land  which  con¬ 
tains  a  British  population,  a  good  part  of  which  is  nearly  four 
generations  old,  and  a  population  which  has  begun  to  count  itself 
by  millions.  Constantine  was  too  cold  for  the  trees  of  this  land. 
How  shall  the  French  say  that  Algeria  is  too  hot  for  them  and  for 
their  children  ?  ” 

The  French  make  bad  colonists,  that  is  a  truth  which  Mr. 
Wilkin  recognises,  and  he  indicates  readily  its  causes, — the 
limitation  of  progeny,  and  also  the  nostalgie  du  boulevard,  that 
craving  for  the  familiar  social  life  of  the  cafe  which  is  in 
every  Frenchman’s  bones,  but  not  a  whit  more  strongly  than 
in  the  bones  of  Cicero  and  every  Roman  of  his  day.  In  spite 
of  it,  Rome  made  an  Empire  by  utilising  other  populations  ; 
and  Frenchmen  are,  as  Mr.  Wilkin  emphasises,  excellent 
administrators.  In  Algeria  they  have  cleared  up  an  Augean 
stable;  in  West  Africa,  as  Miss  Mary  Kingsley  testified, 
their  work  compares  very  favourably  with  ours.  For  the 
moment,  and  possibly  for  an  abiding  futra-e,  progress  in  the 
centres  of  commercial  life  is  cheeked  by  the  madness  of  Anti- 
Semitism,  concerning  which  Mr.  Wilkin  is  eloquent ;  but  take 
the  French  where  their  work  is  merely  in  ruling  a  half-subdued 
and  alien  people,  and  they  are  admirable.  All  through  the 
Aures  and  through  Kabylia  the  writers  of  this  book  travelled 
under  the  escort  of  a  single  native  “  cavalier,”  provided 
by  the  local  administrator  ;  and  the  administrator  of  Lan- 
bessa,  who  is  responsible  for  the  Chawia  district,  provokes 
Mr.  Wilkm  to  something  like  enthusiasm,  while  his 
“cavaliers”  appear  to  have  possessed  all  the  virtues  of  the 
ideal  dragoman.  Travelling  with  them,  the  Englishmen 
became  the  guests  of  the  Kaid  in  each  village,  and  since  in 
every  case  the  Kaids  or  their  sons  were  tolerably  proficient  in 
French,  and  spoke  apparently  with  more  freedom  to  an 
Englishman  than  to  one  of  their  conquerors,  they  obtained  a 
real  insight  into  the  working  of  the  system,  which  shows  a 
wisely  fostering  care  of  the  native  institutions.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  Government’s  chief  troubles  is  with  the  missionary 
question;  the  Kabyles  after  the  last  war  and  subsequent 
pacification  were  promised  that  their  religious  observances 
should  not  be  interfered  with ;  yet  the  missionary  work  can¬ 
not  well  be  forbidden,  though  it  forms  a  constant  source  of 
irritation,  and  the  book  contains  a  very  suggestive  account  of 
the  report  given  by  a  “  cavalier  ”  of  a  missionary’s  sermon.  In 
this  particular  case  the  discourse,  promising  eternal  fire  to  all 
who  did  not  adhere  to  Christianity,  merely  appealed  to  the 
Mahommedan’s  sense  of  humour;  but  what  appears  at  one 
moment  absurd  may  in  another  be  unbearably  annoying.  Yet 
though  Mr.  Wilkin  deprecates  the  action  of  preachers  who 
ignore  the  fact  that  all  Mahommedans  are  by  training 
controversialists  scarcely  less  ingrained  than  Scotchmen,  he 
is  in  no  way  an  enthusiast  for  Islam.  He  dislikes  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  always  encourages  an  admixture  of  races. 
If  a  negro  is  converted  to  Mahommedanism  he  becomes  by 
general  consent  a  better,  manlier,  and  more  self-respecting  crea¬ 
ture  than  he  was  before,  just  because  he  is  admitted  into  a  com¬ 
munity  superior  to  that  in  which  he  was  bom  and  in  which  he 
is  on  a  footing  of  real  equality  and  may  intermarry,  although, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilkin,  the  Prophet  says  Allah  made  the  black 
man  for  a  slave ;  whereas  Christianity,  which  in  theory  recog¬ 
nises  all  Christians  as  equal,  in  practice  goes  with  the  ineradi¬ 
cable  sense  of  racial  difference.  And  apparently  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  centres  of  the  Aures  the  fusion  has  come  about.  Of  the 
widely  spread  belief  that  the  Berbers  were  at  one  time  a 
Christian  people  (perverted  by  the  Mahommedan  conquest) 
Mr.  Wilkin  can  find  no  justification,  nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  discovered  any  trace  of  an  indigenous  religion.  But 
they  differ  sharply  from  most  Mahommedan  communities  in 
the  freedom  given  to  their  women,  which  indeed  is  evidenced 
by  several  very  attractive  photographs  in  this  book.  The 
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usual  reluctance  to  make  over  to  a  stranger  a  likeness — giving, 
as  it  does  in  all  primitive  belief,  a  power  over  the  individual — 
existed,  of  course,  but  was  frequently  overcome,  and  there  is 
one  enchanting  picture  of  four  little  Kabyle  children. 

In  short,  this  is  not  only  a  book  that  is  pleasant  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  read,  but  one  that  should  send  many  English  lovers  of 
unfamiliar  countries  to  visit  the  kindly  people  of  the  Aures 
under  the  benignant  auspices  of  a  French  administrator  and 
his  “cavalier.”  For  those  who  care  to  try  it  Mr.  Wilkin 
abounds  in  hints.  There  is  no  malaria  in  the  country,  but 
there  is  typhoid.  Coral  is  likely  to  be  the  most  acceptable  of 
presents,  and  it  is  easy  to  carry.  (This  sort  of  information  is 
always  valuable :  in  the  Galla  country,  on  the  Abyssinian 
border,  a  pair  of  black  silk  stockings  may  sometimes  make  a 
rough  road  smooth.)  May  is  the  time  to  go,  and  the  things  to 
take  are  ordinary  English  clothes,  such  as  one  wears  in  winter. 
Ladies,  unless  they  have  been  used  to  rough  it  in  Mahom- 
medan  countries,  will  be  better  advised  to  stay  away.  For 
the  rest,  and  for  pictures  of  the  Roman  remains  in  which 
Algeria  abounds  on  the  plain  country,  or  of  the  Chawia 
villages,  flat-roofed  and  stuck  like  swallows’  nests  against  a 
steep  hillside,  one  may  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Wilkin’s 
■excellently  written  and  illustrated  book,  which  is  better  fitted 
than  most  to  inculcate  the  true  spirit  of  travel.  An  anthro¬ 
pologist  is  taught  by  his  trade  to  be  an  asker  of  intelligent 
questions  and  a  patient  noter  of  the  answers  ;  and  in  the  pro- 
eess  he  learns  not  only  facts,  but  a  great  deal  of  wise  and 
kindly  tolerance. 


NOYELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton  retains 
her  vigour  and  incisiveness  of  expression.  It  is  a  matter  for 
regret  that  she  cannot  find  it  in  her  heart  to  portray  characters 
for  whom  we  can  feel  more  than  an  imperfect  sympathy. 
Lettice  Trent,  the  heroine  of  Foes  in  Law,  is  a  young  lady 
who  declines  the  suit  of  a  curate  in  the  belief  that  she  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  a  blighted  brother.  When,  however,  he  suddenly 
consoles  himself  with  a  vulgar  and  frivolous  partner,  Lettice, 
finding  her  altruism  so  little  appreciated,  is  piqued  into 
revising  her  verdict,  and  becomes  engaged  to  the  importunate 
curate,  who  repays  her  devotion  by  falling  in  love  with  her 
brother’s  wife.  This  is  the  bare  outline  of  a  plot  on  which 
Miss  Broughton  has  squandered  a  great  deal  of  talent.  The 
spectacle  of  a  sincere  and  straightforward  girl  being  victimised 
by  the  attentions  of  a  mean  and  unctuous  egotist  is  neither 
cheerful  nor  edifying,  but  the  compassion  of  the  reader 
is  largely  neutralised  by  Lettice's  lack  of  tact  and 
geniality,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  her  eyes  are 
ultimately  opened  to  the  utter  unworthiness  of  her  lover. 
Her  awakening  is  bitter,  but  in  reality  so  short-sighted 
and  priggish  a  woman  is  to  be  congratulated  rather  than  com¬ 
miserated  on  her  rescue  from  an  impossible  situation. 

In  Whilomville  Stories  the  late  Mr.  Crane  appears  in  a  new 
and  engaging  light  as  the  interpreter  of  the  humours  of  child- 
life  as  manifested  at  what  we  in  England  should  call  a  dame 
school.  The  American  system  of  co-education,  however,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  notorious  precocity  of  the  American  child,  gives 
these  pictures  a  colouring  peculiarly  their  own.  To  judge  from  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Newell’s  clever  illustrations, 
the  average  age  of  the  dramatis  persona;  should  be  about  eight 
years  of  age.  Psychologically  considered,  these  small  heroes 
and  heroines  are  at  least  the  equals  of  British  boys  and  girls  of 
twelve.  With  this  reserve,  and  allowing  for  external  and  super¬ 
ficial  differences  of  manner  and  domestic  tradition,  Mr.  Crane’s 
studies  of  child  life  rest  on  observation  of  the  elemental  traits 
of  the  unformed  intelligence.  The  opening  episode  gives  a  de¬ 
lightful  picture  of  the  “  angel  child”  who  beguiled  a  fond  parent 
into  an  extravagant  largess,  and  after  inviting  her  playmates  to 
a  tremendous  “blow-out, ’’swept  them  all  off  to  the  hairdresser’s, 
and  returned  them  to  their  despairing  parents  shorn  of  the 
glory  of  their  curls.  Another  chapter  recounts  the  exploit  of 
some  little  boys  who  went  out  lynx-hunting  and  shot  a  cow, — 
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with  disastrous  results.  Mr.  Crane  is  never  so  entertaining 
as  in  dealing  with  the  infant  filibuster,  but  his  illustrations  of 
childish  snobbery,  of  the  desire  to  “show  off,”  and  the  conflict 
between  rigorous  logic  and  imperfect  experience,  are  all  so 
happily  chosen  and  ingeniously  worked  out  as  to  emphasise 
regret  at  the  premature  removal  of  this  versatile  and  gifted, 
writer. 

Miss  Adeline  Sergeant’s  new  story  deals  with  the  fortunes 
of  an  heiress,  Agatha  Cleveland,  and  her  companion,  Tressel 
Oliver.  Agatha  has  been  desired  by  her  grandfather  to 
acquiesce  in  the  provisions  of  a  strange  will,  which  he  has 
drawn  up  in  the  desire  to  render  justice  to  his  brother,  who 
was  disinherited  for  marrying  a  Spanish  actress.  He  pro¬ 
poses,  therefore,  to  leave  the  property  to  the  grandson  of  this 
brother,  and  to  prevent  the  division  of  his  fortune,  and  secure 
the  position  of  Agatha,  wishes  her  to  marry  her  unknown 
second  cousin.  On  her  refusal  the  old  man  makes  an  elaborate 
testamentary  disposition  of  his  property,  arranging  for  all 
possible  relations  between  the  cousins,  and  dies.  The  situation 
is  subsequently  complicated  by  a  voluntary  exchange  of  roles 
between  the  heiress  and  her  companion,  both  meeting  their 
lovers  under  false  names.  In  the  end,  after  Tressel’ s  lawyer 
lover  has  nearly  been  thrown  over  a  cliff  by  the  villain,  his 
rival,  who  perishes  in  the  attempt,  the  two  young  couples  pair 
off  happily.  Miss  Cleveland' s  Companion,  though  less  sensa¬ 
tional  than  some  of  Miss  Sergeant’s  recent  stories,  is  a  very 
favourable  specimen  of  her  skill  and  vivacity  in  dealing  with 
a  series  of  situations  that  are  at  once  well  worn  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  improbable. 

Though  the  dialect  in  which  Mr.  Strain’s  stories  of  an 
Aberdeenshire  fishing  village,  under  the  title  of  Elmslie's 
Drag-Net,  are  written  may  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  simple 
Southron,  he  will  be  rewarded  for  the  exercise  of  a  little 
perseverance.  The  portraits  of  that  ancient  Amazon,  Bell 
Dimdas,  the  cattle-dealer,  of  Stoddart,  the  blind  guide,  and 
Janet  Nicholson,  the  fishwife,  are  drawn  from  the  quick,  their 
talk  is  racy  of  the  soil,  and  though  the  writer  owns  to  a 
tincture  of  rose-colour  in  his  pictures  of  the  past,  we  are  glad 
to  believe  with  him  that  he  has  not  flattered  his  models  or 
exaggerated  their  many  fine  qualities. 

Gallantry  of  style  and  ferocity  of  imagination  are  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  Mr.  Marriott  Watson’s  new 
romance.  Chloris  of  the  Island  opens  with  the  death  in  a 
drunken  brawl  of  the  abductor  of  a  ward  in  Chancery,  and  is 
maintained  at  the  same  pitch  of  murderous  and  unmodulated 
excitement  to  a  strenuous  and  sanguinary  close.  The  period 
is  that  of  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  the  scene  is  the 
South  Coast,  and  the  company  comprises  a  choice  assortment 
of  assassins,  spies,  bravos,  and  monstrously  handsome  jades. 
To  persons  anxious  to  brace  themselves  up  to  the  display  of 
unbridled  savagery  this  roaring  romance  may  serve  as  an 
invigorating  stimulant.  But  we  cannot  conscientiously  re¬ 
commend  it  to  Prince  Tuan,  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  or  even 
to  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Mr.  Francis  Bellamy  contributes  an  interesting  account  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  his  relative  wrote  The  Duke  of 
Stoclchridge.  Undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  a  local 
paper  in  Massachusetts,  and  published  serially  in  its  columns, 
it  represents  the  “  projection  of  the  author’s  sympathies  into 
the  forms  of  art.”  Then  came  Looking  Backward,  after  which 
Mr.  Bellamy  became  so  fully  convinced  of  his  duty  to  be  the 
advocate  of  the  co-operative  social  system  that  he  foreswore 
fiction,  and  only  decided  to  issue  this  novel  in  book  form 
shortly  before  his  death.  The  historical  episode  with  which 
it  deals  is  the  revolt  of  the  debtor-farmers  in  Massachusetts 
in  1786,  and  the  author  devoted  much  intimate  research  into 
the  documents  and  family  traditions  of  Western  Massachusetts 
with  a  view  to  rendering  his  picture  as  complete  as  possible- 
Mr.  Bellamy  had  great  industry  and  sympathy  with  his 
subject;  indeed,  there  is  much  to  excite  compassion  in  the 
terrible  poverty  of  the  Massachusetts  farmers  who  had  borne 
the  strain  of  the  war  for  independence  only  to  find  them¬ 
selves  the  victims  of  a  more  grinding  oppression.  Hence 
the  demand  for  novae  tabulae,  the  breaking  open  of  gaols,  and 
an  outbreak  harshly  quelled  by  the  Government  troops.  Un¬ 
luckily  Mr.  Bellamy,  though  a  careful,  was  a  very  “  wooden  ’ 
writer,  and  his  ponderous  historical  romance,  while  testifying 
to  the  conscientiousness  of  his  research  and  his  sympathy  with. 
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suffering  humanity,  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  qualities  necessary 
to  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Mrs.  Frank  Penny’s  sketches  of  the  trials  and  perils,  the 
romance,  magic,  and  mystery,  of  sylvan  India  are  wholly 
admirable.  She  is  deeply  versed  in  the  forest  and  folk  lore  of 
Southern  India,  and  her  pictures  of  peons  and  hillmen,  honey- 
gatherers  and  syces,  show  real  insight  into  character  and 
appreciation  of  the  Oriental  standpoint.  Our  only  serious 
criticism  of  The  Forest  Officer  is  this,  that  the  courtship  of  the 
hero  forms  a  tame  and  prosaic  anticlimax  to  the  strange  and 
terrible  tales  of  revenge,  superstition,  and  witchcraft  which 
occupy  eleven  out  of  its  twelve  chapters. 

Deas  Cromarty’s  story,  The  Heart  of  Babylon,  is  a  well- 
written  and  interesting  story  of  the  career  of  a  young 
Methodist  draper’s  assistant  from  the  provinces  who,  in  a  fit 
of  bitter  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his  evangelising 
labours,  migrates  to  London,  finds  employment  in  a  monster 
shop,  is  taken  up  by  women  of  fashion,  drifts  into  journalism, 
and  after  many  spiritual,  social,  and  mental  vicissitudes, 
settles  down  as  a  partner  in  the  monster  shop  with  the 
daughter  of  his  first  employer  as  wife  and  helpmate.  Hugh 
Challoner,  earnest,  impressionable,  and  diffident,  is  drawn  with 
skill  and  sympathy,  and  alike  in  dialogue  aud  description  the 
novel  is  fax-  above  the  average. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Worldly  Ways  and  Byways.  By  Eliot  Gregory  (“  An  Idler”). 
(J.  Lane.  6s.) — This  is  a  collection  of  racy  little  essays  of  vary¬ 
ing  merit  upon  many  aspects  of  social  life  in  the  United  States, 
in  England,  and  on  the  European  Continent.  The  author  is  an 
American,  and  to  judge  by  the  backward  reach  of  his  reminis¬ 
cences,  a  man  of  middle  age  or  more.  This,  in  a  censor  of  the 
times,  is  an  important  point, — the  range  of  comparison  depending 
among  other  things  on  how  long  one  has  lived.  Mr.  Gregory  has 
a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  modern  woman,  especially  the 
modern  American  woman,  who  in  his  eyes  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  the  women  who  were  mothers  of  Americans  when 
he  was  a  boy,  or  with  the  best  kind  of  Englishwoman  of  to-day. 
After  recalling  what  the  words  “  mother  ”  and  “  home  "  meant  to 
his  childhood,  he  says : — “  I  sometimes  look  about  me  and  wonder 
what  the  word  ‘  mother  ’  will  mean  later  to  modern  little  boys. 
It  will  evoke,  I  fear,  a  confused  remembrance  of  some  centaur¬ 
like  being,  half -woman,  half-wheel,  or,  as  it  did  to  neglected  little 
Rawdon  Crawley,  the  vision  of  a  radiant  creature  in  gauze  and 
jewels,  driving  away  to  endless  fetes, — fetes  followed  by  long 
mornings,  when  he  was  told  not  to  make  any  noise,  or  play  too 
loudly,  as  poor  mamma  is  resting.”  The  account  of  the  American 
society  woman’s  “  day  ”  in  the  article  called  “  The  Treadmill  ” 
is  certainly  appalling,  and  the  story  of  the  beauty  who 
wanted  to  be  painted,  but  could  never  find  time  for  one  proper 
sitting,  is  amusing.  The  “  Seven  Stages  of  Furnilure”  confirms 
that  view  of  American  civilisation  which  confounds  it  with 
English  provincialism  of  yesterday ;  and  the  protest  against  life  in 
boarding-houses  finds,  with  the  present  reviewer  at  any  rate,  a 
most  hearty  endorsement,  though  Mr.  Gregory  is  mistaken  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  only  Americans  choose  this  way  of  life.  “  The  material 
defects  in  board  and  lodging  sink  ” — they  were  pretty  bad,  though, 
in  the  small  summer  hotel  of  the  essay — “  into  insignificance 
before  the  moral  and  social  unpleasantnesses  of  an  establishment 
such  as  this.  All  ages,  all  conditions,  and  all  creeds  are  pro¬ 
miscuously  huddled  together.  It  is  impossible  to  choose  whom 
one  shall  know  or  whom  avoid.  A  horrible  burlesque  of  family 
life  is  enacted,  with  all  its  inconveniences  and  none  of  its 
sanctity.”  Mr.  Gregory  envies  us  our  literary  and  artistic 
society,  and  declares  that  America  has  nothing  to  compare  with 
it.  He  also  admires  the  plain  dress  of  our  great  ladies  when  they 
travel  in  the  “  States.”  But  he  thinks  differently  of  the  style  of 
the  majority  of  the  Englishwomen  he  meets  on  the  Riviera. 
“  On  a  fair  day  at  Monte  Carlo,  Nice,  or  Cannes,  the  prevailing 
conversation  is  in  English,  and  the  handsome,  well-dressed 
sons  of  Albion  lounge  along  beside  their  astonishing  womankind 
as  thoroughly  at  home  as  in  Bond  Street.”  The  astonishing 

women  of  England — this  we  think  we  have  heard  before _ are 

the  source  of  unending  marvel  and  amusement  to  the  French. 
"  They  can  never  understand  them,  and  small  wonder,  for  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  ‘  set  ’  that  surrounds  the  Prince  of  Wales 
who  are  dressed  in  the  Parisian  fashions,  all  Englishwomen  seem 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  regret  at  not  being  born  men,  and  to 
have  spent  their  time  and  ingenuity  since  in  trying  to  make  up 
for  Nature’s  mistake.”  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  “  Social 


Exiles,”  a  lament  for  the  impoverished  American  families  and 
individuals  who  come  to  out-of-the-way  corners  of  Europe — and 
not  of  Europe  only — to  economise ;  find  their  incomes  growing 
less  and  less ;  and  never  have  the  moral  courage  to  go  home  again. 
The  form  and  brevity  of  the  articles  suggest  that  they  have 
appeared  in  newspapers,  but  there  is  no  indication  to  that  effect 
on  the  title-page. 

’ Twixt  Town  and  Country  :  a  Boole  on  Suburban  Gardening.  By 
Roma  White.  (Harper  and  Brothers.  6s.) — “  A  small  back- 
garden,  within  the  limits  or  upon  the  borders  of  a  town,  should, 
I  think,  be  chiefly  a  cloister;  for  thought,  for  memory,  and  for 
healing.”  That  is  good  sooth;  and  the  application  of  it  in 
“Roma  White’s”  most  pleasant  volume  on  suburban  gardening  is 
full  of  practical  guidance  and  encouragement.  It  is  rich  also  in 
associations  of  poetry  and  sentiment.  The  author  knows  all  about 
the  flowers  in  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Chaucer,  Ben  Jonson, 
Herrick,  and  prettily  suggests  the  dedication  of  gardens  or  garden- 
beds  to  one  or  other  of  the  poets.  She  has  ideas  also  for- 
Pompeian  gardens,  and  gardens  dedicated  to  “Our  Lady.”  And 
her  pages  are  refreshingly  lighted  up  by  extracts,  long  and 
short,  from  the  flowery  passages  of  the  poets  she  names  and 
knows.  She  is  liberal  also  with  practical  advice.  We  are  warned 
against  planting  or  tolerating  forest  trees  in  or  near  our  urban 

or  suburban  back  and  front  gardens.  “One  healthy  elm _ let 

alone  six— would  be  sufficient  to  rob  a  little  front  plot  of  all  the 
nourishment  that  it  contained  ;  what  then  can  you  look  for  in  a 
tiny  garden  which  has  been  called  upon  to  support  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  these  forest  giants  for  many  months,  or  even  years  ?  ” 
Some  of  us  may  prefer  the  trees  to  the  flowers.  Well,  then,  we- 
may  have  the  trees,  but  we  cannot  have  the  flowers  too.  Privet 
hedges  are  open,  in  less  degree,  to  the  same  objection  as  forest 
trees  ;  and  for  these,  few,  we  fancy,  will  be  inclined  to  sacrifice 
much.  But  what  a  long  list  is  given  us  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
flowering,  evergreen,  or  deciduous,  that  will  make  our  small 
patch  pretty  and  not  exhaust  the  soil  too  much.  “  Roma 
White”  has  a  number  of  recipes  for  mixed  hedges,  one  of 
which,  holly  and  honeysuckle,  is  particularly  attractive;  and 
quite  as  many  for  mixed  beds.  Like  Mr.  William  Robinson,  she 
aims  at  doing  away  with  the  empty  square  or  oval — which  is  the 
only  really  ugly  feature  of  winter— and  has  her  plans  for  so  car¬ 
peting  flower-beds  that  they  shall  never  be  naked  and  colourless* 
She  has  studied  all  the  books,  and  she  has  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  also.  For  the  encouragement  of  beginners,  bewildered  by 

conflicting  counsels,  or  depressed  by  too  much  criticism,  she  says : _ 

“  When  we  came  to  our  present  garden  the  thing  in  creation  that 

it  most  resembled  was  a  sand-dune . We  set  to  work 

to  make  a  garden,  and  succeeded,  I  must  say,  beyond  our  hopes. 

. May  I  whisper  that  we  never  did  anything  in  our 

garden  that  somebody  did  not  either  condemn  or  lay  under  a  ban 
of  depressing  prophecy  ?  We  listened  to  the  first  two  or  three' 
commentators  with  humility  ;  to  those  who  followed  them  with 
impatience;  and  to  what,  in  sporting  language,  I  may  describe 
as  ‘the  field’  with  ill-concealed  bad  temper.  Finally,  we 
announced  that  we  should  take  no  further  notice  of  anybody,  but 
should  use  our  own  experience;  and— though  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  we  ought  not  to  have  layered  our  carnations  on 
Christmas  Eve— I  do  not  really  think  such  a  spirit,  in  a  modified 
form,  is  a  very  unwise  humour  in  which  to  take  up  work.”  We 
said  the  writer  knew  all  about  all  the  flowers  in  all  the  poets.  But 
she  admits  one  exception  :  she  cannot  identify  the  “  Chevisauuce  ” 
mentioned  by  Spenser  in  rhyme  with  “  the  pretty  Paunce,”  and 
she  confesses  herself  “  somewhat  comforted  by  the  discovery  t h at 
no  more  can  anybody  else !  ”  Can  anybody  supply  better  com¬ 
fort  till  and  furnish  an  explanation  ? 
s 

Wonder  Stories  from  Herodotus.  With  Designs  by  H.  Gran¬ 
ville-Fell.  (Harper  and  Brothers.  7s.  6d.)— This  is  quite  a- 
sumptuous  book,  with  handsome  page  and  artistically  designed 
illustrations.  The  stories  told  are— Arion  and  the  Dolphin,  almost 
the  loveliest  of  all  the  stories  of  antiquity ;  Ladronius,  the- 
Prince  of  Thieves,  having  a  questionable  moral  and  a  gruesome 
picture  ;  the  Dream  of  Astyages  ;  the  Story  of  Croesus ;  the  Con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  Magi;  and  the  Story  of  the  Ring  of  Poly  crates. 
The  best  material  for  children’s  books  is  always  found  in  the 
great  books  of  old ;  and  the  compilers  of  this  volume  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  thought  of  exploiting  Herodotus. 

The  Flora  of  the  Sacred  Nativity.  By  Alfred  E.  P.  Raymond 
Dowling,  B.A.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.  10s.  6d.)— 
This  is  a  book  full  of  profoundly  interesting  suggestion  as  well 
as  much  curious  and  fascinating  antiquarian  information.  Mr. 
Dowling  approaches  the  symbolism  of  flowers  with  a  mind 
saturated  with  belief  in  the  sacramental  character  of  all  natural 
phenomena.  The  Creator  speaks  to  him  in  every  created  thing* 
the  sparrow  that  falls,  and  the  lily  blowing  in  the  field.  The 
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(blossoming  of  the  thorn  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  on 
the  night  of  the  Sacred  Nativity  is  no  more  improbable 
to  his  intelligence  than  the  touch  of  festive  decoration  given  by 
an  affectionate  human  parent  to  a  human  home  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birthday  of  the  child  of  the  honse.  “  The  green  book 
of  Nature  is  one  of  God’s  witnesses  to  Himself  no  less  than  the 
book  of  the  Scriptures, — in  both,  deep  calls  to  deep;  the  strange 
and  inscrutable  pleasure  that  those  gifted  with  the  power  of 
keen  perception  feel  in  the  presence  of  natural  beauty  or  in  the 
expression  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
probably  because  both  appeal  to  man’s  inner  consciousness,  which 
recognises  a  fellow-feeling,  a  family  likeness  and  affinity  with 
itself  in  the  message  that  both  these  Bibles  convey;  it  is  a 
touching  of  the  note  that  vibrates  through  all,  and  that  is  its 
source  and  its  end,  viz.,  the  divine  life ;  a  life  which  sleeps  in 
inorganic  matter,  it  has  been  said,  dreams  in  the  vegetable,  wakes 
in  the  animal,  but  in  man  the  child  of  God  speaks ;  a  life  gradually 
unfolded  to  the  world  in  the  Word  made  matter,  the  Word  made 
letter,  and  finally  embodied  in  the  Word  made  Flesh.”  But  it 
would  be  to  understate  the  mystical  element  in  Mr.  Dowling’s 
essays  to  leave  a  passage  like  this  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
-only  that  there  is  what  people  call  a  “general  influence”  of 
.Nature’s  good  in  the  world  of  Nature.  The  aim  of  the  book 
is  to  impress  upon  all  who  care  for  flowers,  or  art,  or  the  ritual  of 
religion,  that  just  as  there  is  a  foundation,  not  arbitrary,  for  all 
the  different  languages  in  which  different  nations  and  kinds  of 
men  express  the  common  thoughts  of  a  common  humanity,  so 
there  is  a  foundation,  not  arbitrary,  for  the  sacred  meanings  and 
associations  primitive  and  religious  minds  have  found  in  flowers 
and  herbs ;  and  that,  consequently,  sacred  art  should  use  the 
symbolism  of  flowers,  not  ignorantly,  but  with  reverent  attention 
to  the  real  tradition  of  the  subject.  In  a  notice  necessarily 
shortened  by  our  wish  to  speak  of  the  book  before  the  season  to 
which  it  especially  belongs  is  past,  we  are  unable  to  touch  upon 
more  than  one  or  two  points  of  interest.  But  one  point  not  to 
be  passed  over  is  the  important  warning  in  the  first  essay,  “  Flora 
Sacra,”  against  a  spurious  ecclesiastical  flower-lore  taking  origin 
in  some  works  on  the  Kalendar  published  in  1824  and  1827  by  a 
certain  Dr.  Forster.  Dr.  Forster  pretended  to  have  discovered  a 
flower  and  a  legend  for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  he  supported  his 
statements  “by  curious  rhymes,  proverbs,  and  verses,  in  every  sort 
Of  language,  diverting  suspicion  from  their  true  authorship  by 
appending  to  them  authorities  which  have  been  the  puzzle  of  bibli¬ 
ographers  and  students  generally.”  Mr.  Dowling  has  found  a  later 
work  by  Dr.  Forster,  published  in  French  at  Frankfort-on-Main 
in  1835,  which  confesses  that  these  “  authorities  ”  were  non¬ 
existent,  and  that  the  rhymes,  legends,  and  references  were  all 
of  the  author’s  invention.  Mr.  Dowling  enumerates  the  princi¬ 
pal  works  dealing  with  flower  lore  and  legend  which  have  copied 
directly  or  indirectly  from  Dr.  Forster,  and  thus  puts  his  readers  on 
their  guard  against  prevalent  errors  connected  with  his  subject. 
The  bulk  of  his  book,  however,  is  occupied  not  with  exposing 
false  traditions,  but  with  building  up  true.  He  makes  a 
pleasant  suggestion  that  we  should  revive  the  old  fashion  of 
church  gardens,  in  which  flowers  of  sacred  symbolism  should  be 
exclusively  grown.  And  he  encourages  us  to  believe  that  in  some 
rustic  customs  still  existing  in  Lancashire  we  have  evidence  of 
an  older  domestication  of  the  Christmas  tree  in  England  than  is 
warranted  by  the  usually  accepted  theory  of  introduction  by  the 
Hanoverian  Koyal  Family. 

A  Self-Willed  Family.  By  E.  S.  Buchheim.  (Cassell  and  Co. 
2s.) — When  the  father  of  seven  daughters  marries  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-two,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
“ructions.”  Such  there  are  in  the  Marshall  family.  The  seven 
champions  of  independence  are  cleverly  discriminated ;  nobody 
is  perfect ;  even  the  best  people  get  into  great  rages ;  nobody  is 
very  bad.  And  after  all  the  voices — some  of  them  very  shrill — 

there  is  quiet. - The  Villagers  in  Town.  By  M.  Bramston. 

(S.P.C.K.  Is.  6d.) — The  Theynes  of  Simthorpe,  finding  a  good 
opening  in  London,  take  up  their  abode  in  a  “  block  ” ;  here  they 
come  in  contact  with  some  kinsfolk  who  lodge  in  a  less 
fashionable  part  of  the  building, — blocks,  it  seems,  have  their 
East  and  West  Ends.  How  the  two  families  fare  is  very 
pleasantly  told  in  this  story.  Miss  Bramston’s  skill  at  this  kind 
of  work  is  well  known,  and  there  is  little  need  to  recommend  her 

book  to  readers  of  experience. - Christmas  in  French  Canada, 

by  Louis  Frechette  (John  Murray,  6s.),  takes  us  to  unfamiliar 
scenes,  and  introduces  us  to  people  whose  ways  of  thinking 
are  not  a  little  unlike  our  own.  Then  there  is  that  pic¬ 
turesque  characteristic  of  Nature  in  Canada,  its  summer  beauty, 
its  winter  terrors.  Mr.  Frechette’s  English  needs  no  apology ; 
it  is  not  one  whit  the  worse  for  the  French  esprit  which 
one  sees  gleaming  through  it.  And  he  has  received  excellent 
help  from  the  pencil  of  his  illustrator,  Mr.  F.  S.  Coburn. - Tales 


for  Toby.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope.  ( J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  2s.  6d.  net.) — A 
number  of  animals,  from  a  mouse  up  to  an  elephant,  tell  their 
stories  for  themselves,  or  have  them  told  for  them.  As  they  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  find  an  excellent  interpreter,  they  will  not 
fail  to  please  their  human  audience.  Naturally  the  elephant,  a 
creature  which  has  a  long  life  and  plays  many  parts  in  it,  is  as 
good  as  any  of  the  raconteurs,  even  though,  as  one  of  his  hearers 
scoffingly  observes,  his  tale  is  like  a  trunk,  “  because  most  of  it 
comes  out  of  his  own  head.”  The  illustrations,  by  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Robinson  and  S.  Jacobs,  give  additional  charm  to  an  attractive 
book. 

A  Noah’s  Arle  Geography.  By  Mabel  Dearmer.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.  6s.) — There  is  certainly  a  moral  in  this  book,  and  it 
is  very  neatly  expressed  by  the  first  picture  and  the  last.  In  the 
first  there  is  a  weary-looking  governess  who  is  putting  questions 
out  of  a  book  to  a  little  boy  who  has  reached  the  very  extremity  of 
boredom ;  in  the  last  the  governess  is  radiant  with  smiles,  and 
the  boy  is  full  of  the  delight  of  a  new  acquisition.  These 
dreary  lessons  mean  something  after  all,  and  he  knows  what  it  is. 
But  while  we  are  passing  from  one  picture  to  the  other  we  are 
not  bored  with  morals  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Story  and 
pictures  are  pure  fun  ;  so  it  seems,  at  least ;  and  if  the  child  finds 
that  he  has  learnt  something  after  all  from  what  he  has  been 
reading,  it  has  certainly  been  done  without  his  knowing.  It  is 
all  cleverly  managed ;  more  than  that,  the  fun  is  manifestly 
enjoyed  by  the  fun-maker.  The  pictures — Mrs.  Dearmer  wields 
both  pencil  and  pen — are  in  admirably  good  keeping  with  the 
text. 

A  pretty  little  volume.  Thoughts  from  Ruskin,  chosen  and 
arranged  by  Henry  Attwell  (George  Allen,  2s.  net),  is  sufficiently 
described  by  its  title.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that: 
Mr.  Attwell  gives  a  memoir  of  Ruskin,  with  an  account  of  the 
chief  incidents  in  his  life  and  of  his  works. 

W e  have  to  acknowledge  various  yea  rly  or  half-yearly  volumes  r 
— The  Captain  (G.  Newnes,  6s.),  “a  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Old 
Boys,”  with  a  well-made  mixture  of  the  amusing  and  the  serious. 
There  are  stories,  recollections,  hints  about  shorthand,  about 
stamps,  and  sundry  other  matters,  quidquid  agunt  pueri  in  fact. 

- Friendly  Leaves,  edited  by  Christabel  Coleridge  (Wells 

Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.,  2s.),  comes  sufficiently  recommended^ 
we  should  suppose,  to  many  readers,  by  the  name  on  the  title- 
page,  as,  indeed,  does  another  periodical.  Mothers  in  Council, 

edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  (same  publishers,  3s.) - Our 

Darlings  (J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.)  is  to  be  noticed  for  excellent 

illustrations,  among  other  attractions. - My  Week-Day  Picture 

Story-book.  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.) - Chatterbox 

Christmas  Box.  (Same  publishers.  Is.  net.) 

England’s  Hero  Prince.  By  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.  (J.  F.  Shaw 
and  Co.  5s.) — The  “  Hero  Prince  ”  is  the  Black  Prince.  Dr.  Gordon 
Stables,  after  a  preliminary  description  of  the  misrule  and 
general  ill-doing  of  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  and  of  the 
early  days  of  Edward  III.,  takes  us  to  the  battle  of  Sluys, 
and  finally  proceeds  to  relate  the  achievements  of  his  own 
hero.  He  tells  his  story  with  various  digressions  and  moralis- 
ings,  after  his  manner,  but  he  does  not  fail  to  interest. 

Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual.  Edited  by  William  Gamble.  (Pen¬ 
rose  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) — The  sub-title  of  this  volume,  “  The  Process 
Year  Book,”  explains  its  purpose.  It  contains  articles  on 
various  processes  by  which  works  of  art  are  reproduced  and 
multiplied,  together  with  specimens  of  the  results.  Half  a 
century  ago  these  might  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand ;  now  there  is  a  variety  which  it  requires  an  expert  to 
distinguish.  A  very  interesting  book  this  to  all  who  love  art, 
whether  ignorantly  or  with  knowledge ;  to  those  who  are  pro¬ 
fessionally  interested  in  it  we  should  say  indispensable. 


The  Guide  to  South  Africa  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co., 
2s.  6d.)  appears  in  its  eighth  edition  The  editor  gives  a  season¬ 
able  warning  that  great  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  country, 
and  that  “  a  work  of  this  nature  can  only  deal  with  what  actually 
exists.”  With  this  reserve  the  Guide,  which  has  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  in  its  class,  may  be  safely  followed.  Of  course,  there  are 
subjects  on  which  the  information  is  more  or  less  permanent, — 

climate,  health  resorts,  scenery,  sport,  &c. - Other  periodical 

volumes  are  The  Englishwoman’s  Tear-Book,  edited  by  Emily 
Janes  (A.  and  C.  Black,  2s.  6d.  net),  intended  for  the  guidance  of 
women  students  and  workers.  It  contains  a  very  full  and,  we 
should  say,  very  useful  account  of  all  the  employments  in  which 

women  can  engage. - The  Royal  Navy  List  Diary  and  Naval 

Handbook.  (Witherby  and  Co.  3s.  net.) 
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Low’s  Handbook  to  the  Chanties  of  London,  edited  by  H.  R.  Dum. 
'/ille,  B.  A.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co.,  ls.6d.),  has  reached  its 

sixty-second  year.”  An  interesting  preface  tells  us  something 
<3f  the  year's  vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes  of  hospitals,  &c.  On 
the  whole,  the  result  has  been  satisfactory.  There  have  been 
•efforts  in  new  directions,  but  the  old  have  not  suffered  as  much 
tis  might  have  been  expected.  Benevolence  is  happily  a  growing 
force.  We  may  emphasise,  however,  Mr.  Dumville’s  emphatic 
warning  that  the  object  of  the  benevolent  should  be  not  to  start 
new  institutions,  but  to  support  those  that  already  exist.  We 
may  add  a  word  of  regret  at  the  lamentable  quarrels  among  the 
■supporters  of  charities.  Many  whose  benevolence  is  not  very 
strong  button  up  their  pockets  when  they  read  such  a  correspond¬ 
ence  as  that  which  has  recently  appeared  about  the  Soldiers’  and 

Sailors’  Homes  and  the  National  Hospital  for  Epileptics. - 

Another  annual  publication  is  The  School  Calendar  (Whittaker  and 
Co.,  Is.  net),  “a  Year-Book  of  Scholarships  and  Examinations  at 
Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities.”  This  is  in  its  fourteenth 
year.  _ 

We  have  received  a  parcel  of  diaries,  memorandum-books, 
pocket-books,  &c.,  of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  from  Messrs.  De  La 
Hue  and  Co.  Some  are  portable,  some  stationary ;  some  are 
truly  pocket-books,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  borne  in  any 
pocket  without  materially  affecting  the  “set”  of  the  garment;  and 
some  of  the  memorandum- books  have  the  recommendation  of 
being  “  indelible.”  It  is  difficult  to  specify  them ;  indeed,  some 
have  no  specific  name.  But  the  Desk  Diary  may  be  mentioned 
as  being  specially  convenient.  Of  a  pocket  size,  and  notably 
complete,  is  the  Improved  Indelible  Diary  and  Memorandum-Book, 
edited  by  Everard  Roberts.  Another  with  the  same  title,  and 
appearing  under  the  same  editorship,  but  with  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  “Size  D,”  is  a  really  handsome  book,  as  well  as  convenient. - 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Kearns  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  convenient  combination  of  diary  and  blotting-pad, 
with  pages  ruled  for  accounts.  These  are  of  various  sizes  and 

prices,  suited  for  the  dimensions  of  tables  big  and  little. - If  a 

pen  is  not  exactly  a  part  of  literature  it  is  certainly  not  remote 
from  it.  The  “  U  ”  pen  with  which  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  has 
enriched  the  apparatus  of  authorship  is  certainly  an  aid  to  good 
writing.  The  printers  will  bless  it,  and  possibly  the  public. 


Fitchett  (W.  H.),  Wellington’s  Men :  Some  Soldier  Autobiographies,  cr  8vo 

(Smith  &  Elder)  6/0 

Fitzgerald  (0.  B.),  The  Minor  Canon,  cr  8vo  . (Digby  *  Long)  6/0 

Flowers  ot  the  Cave,  edile  1  by  Laurie  Magnus  &  C.  Headlam  (W.  Blackwood)  5/9 

Frangipani's  King  translated  by  J.  F.  C.  L.,  ito  . (Macqueen)  21/0 

Grant  (Sadil,  Dlamanelen,  cr  8vo  . (Digby  &  Long)  6/3 

Green  (E.  E.),  In  Cloister  and  Court,  cr  8vo  . (J.  F.  Shaw)  5/0 

Hobbes  (John  O.),  The  Wisdom  of  the  Wise  :  a  Comedy  in  3  Acts _ (Unwin)  3/6 

Hoffmann  (E.)  and  others,  The  Laws  of  Vint,  16mo  . (Nutt)  2/S 

Huish  (M.  B.),  Samplers  and  Tapestry  Embroideries,  4to . (Longmans)  42/0 

Hume  (Fergus),  Shylock  of  the  River,  cr  8vo . . . (Digby  &  Long)  6/0 

Jennison  (F.  H.),  Manufacture  of  Lake  Pigments  from  Artificial  Colours, 

cr  8vo . (Scott  A  Greenwood)  7/6 

Kelly  (W.  J.),  Happiness  :  Its  Pursuit  and  Attainment,  cr  8vo  . (Long)  3/8 

Lewis  (E.  H.),  A  Second  Manual  of  Composition,  cr  8vo  . (Macmillan)  4/6 

Lewis  (H.  E.),  Life  of  E.  H.  Evans,  D.D.,  from  his  Letters  and  Journals, 

cr  8vo  . . . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  6/0 

Lllford  (Lord) :  a  Memoir,  by  his  Sister,  cr  8vo . (Smith  &  Elder)  10/6 

Lloyd  (J.  B.),  One  Thousand  Miles  with  the  C.I.V.,  cr  8vo . (Methuen)  6/0 

Lucas  (E.  V.),  Domesticities,  12mo . (Smith  &  Elder)  5/0 

Macmillan  (M.),  Tales  of  Indian  Chivalry,  cr  8vo  . (Blackie)  2/6 

Melrose  (C.  J.),  Bridge  :  its  Whys  and  Wherefores,  cr  8vo . (L.  U.  Gill)  3/6 

Mowbray  (Sir  John),  Seventy  Years  at  Westminster,  cr  8vo  (W.  Blackwood)  7/6 

Natural  History  Nursery  Rhymes,  by  G.  B.,  oblong  4to . (Sands)  6/0 

Newboit  (W.  C.),  Handbook  to  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  (Rivingtons)  2/6 

Ormond  (A.  T.),  Foundations  of  Knowledge,  8vo . (Macmillan)  12/6 

Plato,  Selections  by  L.  L.  Forman,  12mo . (Macmillan)  7/6 

Pollock  (A.  W.  A.),  With  Seven  Generals  in  the  Boer  War,  cr  8vo  (Skefflngton)  6/0 
Preacher’s  Dictionary  (The),  arranged  by  E.  Cavalier  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  12/0 
Radcliffe  (J.  B.),  Ashgill;  or.  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Osborne  (Sands)  21/0 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Curtail  Fryer,  Illustrated  by  Hinsclifl,  4to. . .  .(Simpkin)  6/0 
Simonson  (P.  F.),  The  Companies  Act,  with  Commen  taries,  8vo  .  .(E.  Wilson)  5/0 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Second  Love,  cr  8vo . (Digby  &  Long)  6/0 

Sugden(E.  H.),  Pleasant  Half-Hours ;  or.  Thoughts  for  Men,  cr8vo  (Partridge)  2/0 

Stables  (Gordon)  and  others.  Valour  and  Victory,  4to  . (J.  F.  Shaw)  5/0 

Thompson  (E.  S.),  The  Wild  Animal  Play  for  Children,  12mo  . (Nutt)  2/0 

“  Times”  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  1899-1900,  Vol.  I.,  8vo  (S.  Low)  15/0 
Tollemache  (B.  L.),  Cranford  Souvenirs,  and  other  Sketches  (Rivingtons)  3/0 

Trench  (H.),  Deirdre  Wed,  and  other  Poems,  cr  8vo  . (Methuen)  5/0 

Ver  Sacrum :  Religious  Poems,  12mo  . (Longmans)  2/6 

Wishart  (R.  S.),  Self-Educator  in  Botany,  cr  8vo . (Hodder*  Stoughton)  2/6 

Yeats  (W.  B.),  The  Shadowy  Waters,  Imp  8vo . (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  3/6 


“  Liberty” 


“  LIBERTY”  BAZAAR 

Contains  the  Largest  and  most  unique  Collection  of 

DECORATIVE  OBJECTS 

AND 

ARTISTIC  MANUFACTURES 

In  the  World,  suitable  for  Inexpensive  Complimentary 
Presents. 

Catalogue  ( containing  600  Illustrations)  Post-free. 


LIBERTY  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  Regent  Street,  London* 


O  S  L  E  R. 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. 


ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  FITTINGS. 


New  Editions  and  Reprints. — In  the  “Temple  Classics”  (J. 
M.  Dent  and  Co.,  Is.  6d.  net  per  vol.),  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
Englished  by  F.  S.  Ellis ;  Fasari’s  Lives  of  the  Painters,  translated 
by  A.  B.  Hinds,  Vols.  IV.,  V.,  YI. ;  Caxton’s  Golden  Legend,  edited 

by  F.  S.  Ellis,  Vol.  VII. - In  the  “  Temple  Classics  for  Young 

People”  (same  publishers,  Is.  6d.  net  per  vol.),  Ivanhoe,  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  2  vols. ;  Sintram  and  his  Companions,  and 

Aslauga’s  Knight,  by  La  Motte  Fouque. - The  Complete  Works  of 

John  Keats.  Edited  by  H.  Buxton  Forman.  Vol.  I.,  Poems  of 

1817  and  “Endymion.”  (Gowans  and  Gray,  Glasgow.  Is.) - 

The  Pathfinder.  By  Charles  Fenimore  Cooper.  Illustrated  by 

Charles  E.  Brock.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) - Bleak  House. 

By  Charles  Dickens.  2  vols.  Illustrated  by  Beatrice  Alcock. 

(Methuen  and  Co.  6s.  net.) - The  Parliamentary  Poll  Book  from 

.1832  to  1900  (E.  Stanford,  7s.  6d.)  is  a  fifth  edition,  brought  up  to 

date  by  the  inclusion  of  the  last  Parliamentary  Election. - 

Shakespeare’s  Life  and  Work,  by  Sidney  Lee  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.,  2s.  6d.),  is  “  a  reprint,  with  some  additions  and  abbreviations,” 
of  the  “Life  of  William  Shakespeare,”  and  is  described  as  being 
“  chiefly  for  the  use  of  students.”  Mr.  Lee’s  original  work — 
based,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  his  article  in  the  “  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  ” — took  its  place  at  once  in  the  very  highest 
rank  of  Shakespearian  literature.  That  it  has  settled  all  con¬ 
troversies  oannot  be  pretended.  Probably  the  Baconians  will  go 
on  in  their  fantastic  belief  for  ages  to  come.  Others,  more  sane 
than  these,  will  hold  opinions  adverse  to  some  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  Mr.  Lee  has  come.  But  there  is  no  Life  of  Shakespeare 
which  can  be  said  to  rival  this. 


TOO  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


W  m.  &  Geo.  LA  W. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

SCHWEITZER'S 

COCOATINA 

An  Absolutely  Pure  Cocoa. 

" THE  QUEEN  has  a  cup  of  Schweitzer’s  Cocoatina  brought  to 
her  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  two  horn's  later  uses  the  same  beverage  at  the  breakfast 
table.”— Society. 

“MORNING  AT  THE  PALACE.— It  is  pleasing  to  he  able  to  record  that, 
ttonks  to  a  good  night's  rest.  Her  Majesty  yesterday  morning  felt  no  ill  effects 
from  Thursday's  exciting  Incidents.  She  partook,  as  usual,  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
naosning,  ot  her  cup  of  cocoa.” — Daily  Chronicle,  March  10th,  1900. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  FOUNDED  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane ;  42  Mincing  Lane. 

SUM  INSURED  IN  1899  EXCEEDED . £435.000.000. 

SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


[***  The  author  of  the  edition  of  the  Morte  Arthure  noticed  in 
our  last  issue  was  inadvertently  described  as  Miss  McLeod, 
instead  of  Mrs.  Mary  Macleod  Banks.] 


(Established  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Allen  (A.  V.  G.),  Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks,  2  vols.  8vo  (Macmillan)  30/0 

Alien  (Grant),  In  Nature’s  Workshop,  cr  8vo . (Newnes)  3/6 

Armstrong  (J.),  My  Friend  Anne,  cr  8vo  . (Warne)  3/6 

Bailey  (L.  IL),  Botany,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan)  6/0 

Baron  (D.),  The  Ancient  Scriptures  &  the  Modern  Jew  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  6/0 

Bates  (K.  Lee),  Spanish  Highways  and  Byways,  cr  8vo . (Macmillan)  8/6 

Binyon  (Laurence),  Odes,  cr  8vo . (Unicorn  Press)  2/6 

Bradley  (L.  D.),  Our  Indians,  oblong  4to . (Sands)  6/0 

Burwash  (N.),  Manual  of  Christian  Theology  on  the  Inductive  Method,  2  vols. 

8vo . (H.  Marshall)  12/0 

Davis  (N.  N.),  Military  Dialogues  on  Active  Service,  cr  8vo . (Sands)  3/6 


The  Surplus  at  last  investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  Policies  which  became  claims 
by  death  during  1899  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the 
non-profit  rates  Of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal 
to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to  the  Original 
Assurances. 

London  Office  :  17  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 
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NOVEL  BENEFIT  TO 
THOSE  ABOUT  TO  FURNISH. 

To  meet  the  convenience  of  those  who  contemplate  Furnishing 
at  some  future  date,  and  whose  accumulating  funds  might 
otherwise  be  lying  unremunerative, 

HAMPTON  &  SONS  undertake  to  receive  such  moneys 
on  deposits,  in  one  or  many  instalments,  and  to  pay  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  all  cases 
where  the  order  is  ultimately  placed  with  them. 

Any  such  Deposits  not  spent  on  Furnishing  will  be  repaid, 
plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Hampton  &  Sons  offer  the  advantage  of  these 
exceptional  terms  with  the  object  of  enlarging  their  clientele 
among  prospective  Householders. 

HAMPTON  &  SONS’  New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of 
Furniture,  Carpets,  Fabrics,  &c.,  enable  intending  purchasers  to 
see  that,  in  affording 

BEST  VALUE  FOR  MONEY, 

HAMPTON  &  SONS’  Productions 

REMAIN  UNSURPASSED. 

HAIVIPTO^IsS  LD 

PALL  MALL  EAST.  TRAFALGAR  SQ„  LONDON,  S.W. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Established  1824. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Stepling1. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentmck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 


Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 

Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  IJsq. 
Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 


Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 


FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  lo  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Broksrs  for  the  introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  BELFAST. 

“ Exquisite  quality,  most  moderate  in  price." — Myna's  Journal. 

■  inkiBK“«ki  Collars— Ladies’ S-fold . 3/6  per  dozen. 

ILi  l^i  fc,  >.  Gents’  4-fold . 4/11  per  dozen. 

Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from . 5/11  per  dozen. 

COLLARS..  CUFFS.  Cloth,  with  4-fold Linen 

»  *  -  Fronts,  35/6  per  half-doz. 

Samples  and  Price  Lists,  also  of  B  (to  measure, 

Handkerchiefs  <k  Linens,  post-free.  W  *■  I  ■»  1  w  a  2/-  extra). 

JT.B.— OLD  SHIRTS  made  as  good  as  new  with  good  materials  for  14/-  the  half-doz. 


IMPERFECT 

VISION! 

HEADACHES! 


FIRST  SPECTACLES 

should  be  fitted  witli  extreme  care— other¬ 
wise  great  injury  to  the  eyes  may  be  done 
which  cannot  afterwards  be  remedied.  For 
full  particulars  as  to  the  Care  and  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Eyes  see 

OUR  EYES, 

By  Mr.  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S. 
Post-free  One  Shilling,  fiom  63  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

Consultations  free. 


BRAGG’S  vegpeutraeble  CHARCOAL 

Prevents  many  Illnesses.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

The  continued  and  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by  the  medical 
profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy.  See  the  Lancet 
and  Analyst's  Reports.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleepless¬ 
ness,  Indigestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure.  No  one  who  takes  it  need  fear  Cholera. 
Bragg’s  Chareoal  Biscuits,  1  s.,  2s.,  4s.  Tins ;  Bragg’s  Charcoal  Powder, 
2s.,  4s.,  6s.  Bottles ;  Bragg’s  Charcoal  Lozenges,  Is.  1  id.  Tins  ;  Bragg’s 
Charcoal  Tablets,  Is.  lid.  Tins,  the  most  agreeable  form  of  this  popular  remedy. 


ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Beautifies,  Strengthens  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and 
Scurf;  also  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  Fair  or  Grey  Hair;  bottles  3/6, 7/-,  10/6. 


ROWLAND’S  ODOi^TO  thebest 

Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  Decay,  Sweetens  the  Breath  ;  2/9. 


Dentifrice 


Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


T 


H  E 


LEYS  SO 
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SPRING  TERM  COMMENCES  JANUARY  17TH. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  BURSAR. 

ST.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  for  WOMEN, 

With  Title  of  L.L.A 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY.  L.L.A.  Scheme,  the  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 

ED  DON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c. — Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

riHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

— Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80) ;  sons  of  gentlemen ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Seven  vacancies  for  private  pupils.— Rev.  J.  H.  SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 

QOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

Bournemouth— eTwynd iTam  penruddocke, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application. — WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

Hereford  school  (founded  1387  a.d.)— a  public 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  tiie  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 


Buxton,  Derbyshire.  —  Mr.  Stephen  l. 

PETTITT,  B.A.  Univ.  Coll.  Oxon.,  Math,  and  Nat.  Sc.  (Honours),  Assisted  by 
Mr.  F.  BURKE  PEEL,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Classical  and  Staff,  PREPARES  BOYS  for  the 
Public  Schoolsand  R.N.  Bracing  climate  ;  individual  attention;  gymnasium;  games. 
Highest  refs.  30  pupil6  taken.— Prospectus,  HEAD- MASTER,  Holm  Leigh,  Buxton. 


ST.  MARY’S  RECTORY,  BIRNAM,  PERTHSHIRE.— 

The  Rev.  F.  ATKINSON,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  late  Public  School  Chaplain, 
married,  RECEIVES  TWO  or  THREE  BOYS  in  his  comfortable  and  convenient 
house,  near  main-line  station ;  healthy,  beautiful  country.  Fishing,  cycling, 
cricket,  Ac.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  application. 


CROSS  DEEP,  TWICKENHAM.  — Mr.  J.  G. 

CHANCELLOR,  M.A.,  first-class,  Classical  Tripos,  assisted  by  FitthWrangler, 
PREPARES  SIX  RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Ac.  Charming 
and  healthy  situation  on  banks  of  Thames.  Highly  successful  with  backward 
pupils. 


WILLASTON  SCHOOL,  NANTWICH,  CHESHIRE, 

—An  Unsectarian  First  Grade  Public  School.  Head-Master,  GUY  LEWIS, 
M.A.  There  are  a  few  Vacancies  on  the  Foundation. — For  Prospectus  and  Particu¬ 
lars,  apply  to  the  Clerk,  Mr.  E.  W.  MARSHALL,  38  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


CiANDECOTES  SCHOOL,  PARKSTONE,  DORSET.— 

0  A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN, 
where  the  aim  is  to  train  girls  to  be  practical,  refined,  and  cultured.  Every 
care  and  comfort  for  delicate  children. 

Large  grounds,  tennis  and  fives  courts,  playing-fields. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  University  and  other  examinations.  Head-Mistres,s,  Miss 
SOPHIE  M.  SMITH  (Natural  Sciences  Tripos,  Camb.), assisted  by  a  highly  qualified 
staff.  A  limited  number  of  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  awarded  by  competition. 


MRS.  PORTSMOUTH  FRY  receives  the  DAUGHTERS 

of  GENTLEMEN  for  Training  and  Education,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fry,  M.A., 
Oxon.  (who  took  First-class  Classical  Honours  in  both  Moderations  and  Final 
Schools).  Resident  Parisian  Governess.  Rodney  House,  Weston-super-Mare,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds,  with  tennis-courts,  Ac. 


WIMBLEDON  COMMON.— HOME  SCHOOL  for  a 

FEW  GIRLS  of  position.  London  masters ;  resident  foreign  mistresses ; 
London  exhibitions,  concerts,  Ac. ;  tennis,  hockey.  Summer  Term  sometimes 
spent  abroad.— Address,  Miss  WIGHT,  St.  Katharine’s,  Lansdowne  Road. 


A  CLERGYMAN’S  DAUGHTER  can  be  RECEIVED 

on  reduced  terms  in  a  good  School  on  the  South  Coast.— Address,  “  C.  L.,” 
care  of  J.  and  J.  Paton,  143  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

ING  EDWARD’S  SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 


K 


GIRLS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  BATH  ROW. 


WANTED,  in  January,  an  ASSISTANT-MISTRESS.  Special  subjects,  English 
History  and  Literature.  Salary  £400. 

Applications  (in  writing  only),  together  with  copy-testimonials,  should  be  sent, 
not  later  than  December  21st,  to  the  SECRETARY",  King  Edward’s  School,  New 
Street,  Birmingham,  from  whom  forms  of  application  and  further  particulars  may 
be  obtained. 

Birmingham,  December  15th,  1900. 


G 


RAND 


THEATRE  DES  ARTS, 

ROUEN,  FRANCE. 

MESSALINE: 


Lyric  Tragedy. 

Poem  by  Armand  Sylvestre  and  Eugene  Morand. 

Music  by 

ISIDORE  DE  LARA. 

Performances  of  the  above  Opera  will  be  given  on  December  17th,  19th,  22nd, 
and  during  coming  Opera  Season. 


Scale  of  Charges  for  advertisements. 

Outside  Page  (when  available).  Twelve  Guineas. 


Page . £10  10  0 

Half-Page  . 5  5  0 

Quarter-Page .  2  12  6 


Narrow-Column . .3  10  0 

Half-Column  .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Column .  0  17  6 


Companies. 

Outside  Page . £14  14  0  |  Inside  Page  . £12  12  0 

Five  lines  (45  words)  and  under  In  broad  column  (half-width),  0s. ;  and  Is.  a 
line  for  every  additional  line  ( containing  on  an  average  twelve  words). 
Narrow  column,  one-third  width  of  page,  7s.  an  inch. 

Broad  column,  half-width  of  page,  10s.  an  inch. 

Across  two  narrow  columns,  two-thirds  width  of  page,  14s.  an  inoh. 

Broad  column  following  “Publications  of  the  Week,"  13s,  an  Inch. 
Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 

Terms  :  net. 
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130YAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
JO/  cirencester. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

For  Land-Owners,  Land-Agonts,  Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  Intending  Colonists,  &c. 

Patron— 

H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President— 

TTls  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 
Committee  or  Management— 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DUCIE  (Chairman!. 

Colonel  Sir  NIGEL .  KINGSCOTE,  K.C.B.  (Vlce-Chalnnan). 
Principal— 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  M'CLELLAN,  M.A., 
lion.  Member  of  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of  Governors,  Professors, 
Practical  Instructors,  &c..  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Gold 
Medals,  &c.,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  February  5tli. 

rnHE  HINDHEAD  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  (established 

i  in  1897  by  Miss  J.  F.  Gruner).— Principals  :  Miss  J.  F.  GRUNER,  Certificated 
Student  of  Girton  College,  late  Second  Mistress, Dulwich  High  School,  G.I’.D.S.Co.. 
and  Miss  ALICE  GRUNER,  Student  of  Newnham  College.  The  teaching  stall 
consists  mainly  of  University  women  of  professional  standing  and  experience. 
Education  thoroughlv  modern ;  physical  training  and  outdoor  games.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  healthful  conditions  of  life  ;  the  bracing  air  and  gravel  soil  of 
the  Hind  head  district  cause  it  to  be  much  recommended  by  doctors.  The  boarding¬ 
house,  built  for  the  Misses  Gruner,  stands  in  an  acre  of  heather  and  jiine  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  800  ft,,  and  has  a  sunny  aspect.  Refs. :  Miss  Welsh,  of  Girton 
College  ;  Mrs.  Sldgwick,  Principal  ot  Newnham  College  ;  Prof.  Mulrheail,  Birming¬ 
ham  Univ. :  parents  of  former  pupils  ;  and  others.— For  prospectus  for  the  term 
commencing  January  23rd,  1901,  address  to  Moorcroft,  Hindhead,  Haslemere. 

THE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

i  LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 

Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 

TT1HE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR 

X  'WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Principal— Miss  M.  PUNNI4TT,  B.A.ILond.) 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  professional  training  for  teachers. 

The  course  includes  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Certificate  (Theory 
and  Practice),  and  for  the  Teachers’  Diploma  of  the  London  University.  The 
students  attend  the  Cambridge  University  Lectures  on  Teaclung  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  resident  and  visiting  lecturers.  Ample  opportunity  is  given  for 
practice  in  teaetung  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  other  subjects  in  various 
schools  In  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  In  January  and  in  September.  Full  particulars  as  to 
qualifications  for  admission.  Scholarships,  and  Bursaries  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 

Large  playground  ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Special  Terms  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many 
others.  Illustrated  prospectus  on  application. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

U7  GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford;  House 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCH 
(for  eider  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References :— Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evans. 
Professor  E.  Mbn^goz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  th'e  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

TTNIYERSITIES,  preliminary  law,  medicine, 

U  and  OTHER  EXAMINATIONS.— PUPILS  PREPARED  for  above.  Special 
advantages  for  delicate  pupils.  Successful,  experienced,  individual  tuition,  with 
home  comfort.  Four  miles  from  sea  ;  cricket,  boating,  &c.  Holiday  pupils  also 
taken.— Rev.  J.  F.  VALLINGS,  M.A.,  Sopley  Vicarage,  Winkton  R.S.O.,  Hants. 

WOODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

•  VV  (Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley  .—Terms,  School  House,  £45  ;  Boarding  House,  £60 
(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  24  Guineas  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED'S,  Bangor.— Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne’s,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

(SALISBURY  SCHOOL. 

An  EXAMINATION  for  FOUR  CHAFYN-GROVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  on 
JANUARY  29th. 

Apply  HEAD-MASTER. 

DICHMOND  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

XU  RICHMOND  (YORKS.) 

Education  on  best  modern  lines.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  for  Competi¬ 
tion  in  JANUARY  for  Girls  under  fifteen. 

fIROMER.-ST.  LAURENCE  SCHOOL. 

\_J  Principal,  Miss  GRACE  C.  POLLARD,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  Mod.  Lang.  Trip.  Bracing  climate,  individual  care.  Preparation  for 
•examinations.  Special  advantages  for  modern  languages.  Tennis,  hockey, 
•cycling,  swimming.— Prospectus  on  application. 

TTIGH  SCHOOL,  HEREFORD. 

1  B  Boarders  live  with  the  Head-Mistress,  Miss  KRABBE. 

Owing  to  Extension  of  Premises  there  will  be  a  FEW  VACANCIES  in  JANUARY 
Garden  and  Playing-Field. 

Fees,  Including  Music,  from  £59. 

(TUI  A  LET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNN1CK,  Dieppe. 

YX7ALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

VV  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures  ;  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

nRET'S  SCHOOL,  CAVENDISH,  SUFFOLK.— 

VF  Founded  1696.  BOYS  efficiently  PREPARED  for  business.  Good  home. 
Large  playing  field.  Liberal  diet.  G.E.R.  Station.— Prospectus  from  Head- 
Master,  Rev.  T.  NORMANDALE,  B.A. 

■pARIS.— FIRST-CLASS  SCHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN’S 

1  DAUGHTERS.  Highest  references.  A  few  vacancies  after  Christmas 

Lady  Principal  will  be  in  London  from  December  26th  and  will  escort  her  pupils 
—Apply  to  Mdile.  VIVIER,  20  Palace  Mansions,  Addison  Bridge,  London,  W. 

T7ELSTED  SCHOOL.— TWO  HEAD-MASTER’S  NOMI- 

rP  NATIONS,  value  £10  a  year,  are  OFFERED  for  JANUARY,  1901. — For 
4uU  particulars,  apply.  Rev.  the  HEAD- MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

XfENDAL  SCHOOL,  WESTMORLAND.— Founded  1525. 

Public  Endowed  School  of  100  Boys.  Classical  and  Modern ;  Science  a 
special  feature.  New  buildings  in  beautiful  country.  Fees,  £50  per  annum. 
NEXT  TERM  JAN.  18th.  Illustrated  prospectus  from  Rev.  G.  H.  Williams,  M.A. 
•Oxon.  There  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  THREE  ENTRANCE  HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  on  JAN.  3rd.  Classics  or  Modern  Subjects.  Entrance  may  be 
postponed,  if  desired,  until  May  Term.  Convenient  centres  of  examination 
arranged. — Apply,  HEAD-MASTER. 

“PARIS,  AUTEUIL.— Highly  recommended  FINISHING 
8  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Limited  number  ol 

pupils.  Thorough  teaching  of  Languages,  Music,  Art,  &c.— Principals :  Miles 
GOUNIAULT  DE  MARCHANGY,  32,  Rue  Michel  Ange.  Ref.  permitted  to  Mrs. 
Woodhouse,  Head-Mistress  of  the  Clapham  High  School  for  Girls,  Clapham  Common. 

\  RCHDEACON  WILSON  WISHES  to  RECOMMEND 

JX.  a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
air ;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  staff.— Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

“SWING'S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  aud  ieaviug 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
~j0  and  55  guineas.— D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

THING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAR- 

ll\  SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th, 
for  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Army  and  Navy  Subjects.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAYY,  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (.8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

X/jTISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

1 V  B  School.  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BtiLSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

QETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “OVERDALE”  SCHOOL 

k3  for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

TYEAL  COLLEGE,  DEAL.— Principal,  J.  STEBBINGS, 

a  /  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.)  Thorough  and  careful  preparation  for  commercial 
Jife ;  also  Lond.  Matric.,  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Locals,  &c.  Special  class  for  foreign 
students  to  learn  English.  Splendid  climate.  Extensive  grounds  (nine  acres). 
School  farm. 

“fAASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.— President,  his  Grace  the 

JQ J  DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  P.C.— The  Honours  List  for  the  year  1899- 
1909  includes  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Three 
Entrances  to  Woolwich  (direct),  and  other  distinctions.— Apply  to  Head-Master. 
H.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A. 

mOYNTON  HOUSE,  FELIXSTOWE,  SUFFOLK.— 

X  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Efficient  staff.  Pupils 
prepared  for  University  Examinations.  Health  and  Physical  Training  especial  ly 
studied.  Tennis,  Hockey,  Cricket,  Swimming.— Principal’,  Miss  L.  de  M.  CAREY, 
E.Sc.Lond. 

JPSWICH  SCHOOL. 

Complete  modern  buildings.  Thorough  education  for  business  or  professions. 
Many  successes.  Valuable  Prizes  and  Scholarships.  Moderate  terms. 
Head-Master,  Rev.  P.  E.  RAYNOR,  School  House,  Ipswich. 

T  LANDOYERY  COLLEGE.— ARMY  CLASS.— An  EX- 

li  J  AMINATION  for  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  and  £25  a  year  respec¬ 
tively  will  be  held  in  January  at  Llandovery.— For  Particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  W. 
W.  POOLE  HUGHES,  Sherborne  School,  Dorset  (Warden  elect  of  Llandovery). 

\Y7ELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

VV  Principal:  Miss  PAGE.  B.A.London,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 

QUTTON  VALENCE  SCHOOL,  KENT.— SCHOLAR- 

O  SHIP  EXAMINATION  on  JANUARY  16th,  at  10.30  a.m..  at  Clothworkers’ 
Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30,  and  FOUR  of 
£20  per  annum  for  boys  under  15.  School  fees  £G0  per  annum. — Apply  to  the 
HEAD-MASTER. 

ifYUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

V\r,  and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea  ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c. 

QCHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN’S  DAUGHTERS.— Visiting 

SO  Professors  ;  Resident  English  and  Foreign  Governesses.  Gymnasium,  &c. 
Principals :  Miss  F.  A.  GILBERT  (late  of  Ladies’  College,  Guernsey)  and  Miss 
NIMMO,  L.  L. A.— Logans,  173  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington. 

VT7INDERMERE.  —  THE  CRAIG  PREPARATORY 

VV  SCHOOL.— W.  SNOW.  M.A..  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
PREPARES  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  grounds,  splendid  situation. 
Bracing  air,  every  com  ort  and  individual  attention.  Reference  (among  others) 
to  Registrar,  Victoria  University,  Indian  pupils  received. 

TY7ARDEN  COURT,  CUCKPIELD,  SUSSEX.— Misses 

V  V  G  RAY  and  PRIESTM AN.  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Extensive  grounds 
in  beautiful  country  overlooking  S.  Downs.  Sound  education,  witii  games,  cycling. 

fYORCHESTER  SCHOOL  for  DAUGHTERS  of 

B  /  GENTLEMEN. — Efficient  staff.  Terms  60 guineas.  Public  Exams.  Health 
especially  studied.  Tennis,  hockey,  cricket, swimming— Head-Mistress,  Miss  KITC  AT 

rriHE  TOWER,  DOYEROOURT,  ESSEX,— Preparatory 

I  School  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Royal  Navy.  Most  healthy  situation  on 
ttie  East  Coast.  Bracing  climate ;  particularly  recommended  for  delicate  children  ; 
beautiful  house  and  grounds ;  individual  attention  and  every  comfort.— Principal, 
F.  NAPIER-CLAVERING,  M.A.  (Trin.  Col.,  Camb.) 

.piRLS’  HOME  SCHOOL,  beautifully  situated  in  nine 

acres  of  ground,  London,  N.  Modern  Education.  Full  staff  of  governesses 
and  professors  ;  advanced  Exams,  successes ;  Higher  Women’s  Hons. ;  Music  Prof. 
Dip. :  pupils  from  abroad  received.  C.  H.— J.  and  J.  PATON,  143  Cannon  Street, 

London. 

December  15,  1900.] 
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The  datchelor  training  college, 

CAMBERWELL  GROVE,  S.E. 

In  connexion  with  the  Datchelor  Collegiate  School  for  Girls. 

Governing  Body— THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  CLOTHWORKERS  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  LONDON.  Principal — Miss  RIGG.  Mistress  of  Method  and 
Lecturer — Miss  CARPENTER.  Assisted  by  other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

This  College  provides  a  full  Course  of  Professional  Training  for  Women  Teachers, 
together  with  abundant  opportunity  for  regular  class  teaching  in  a  School  of  over 
400  pupils.  Special  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Elocution,  Drawing,  and  Ling’s  Swedish  Drill.  Students  are  prepared  for  the  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate.  A  comfortable  Hall  of 
Residence  is  provided  for  Students  in  the  Training  College.  Terms  moderate.  A 
Free  Studentship  will  be  awarded  in  September  to  a  University  Graduate.  There 
U  also  a  Junior  Division  in  which  Students  are  prepared  for  Cambridge  Higher 
Local  or  Inter.  Arts.  SPRING  TERM  BEGINS  JANUARY  22nd. 

HINDHEAD  SCHOOL,  HASLEMERE.— Mr. EDWARD 

TURLE.  WISHES  to  ANNOUNCE  that  the  Rev.  CYRIL  ANGELL, 
B.A.,  Camb.,  HAS  BECOME  ASSOCIATED  with  him  in  the  MANAGEMENT  of 
HINDHEAD  SCHOOL.  Trimmers  Wood  stands  in  what  is  probably  the  most 
healthy  and  beautiful  site  in  England,  800  feet  above  the  sea  among  fir  woods  and 
upon  a  sandy  soil.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Entrance  and  Scholarship 
Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Navy.  A  large  cricket  ground 
adjoins  the  house  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  health  of  the  boys. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  parents  of  past  or  present  pupils,  including 
the  Earl  of  Derby;  Colonel  Talbot,  Asst.-Comdt.  R.M.C. ;  Dr.  Marshall  (of  the 
Heralds’  College),  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Hindhead.  Prospectus  on  application. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  JANUARY  23rd,  1901. 

W"  ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— Mr.  P.  B.  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Oxon 

(Honours  in  Math,  and  History),  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of 
PUPILS  for  University  and  Army  Examinations.— For  information,  apply  to 
Loudwater,  Westgate-on-Sea. 

DORKING. — On  the  hills,  400  ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application. — Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

DOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  H.A.,  sometime  House  ,  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Thring. 

BRUSSELS. — Verv  healthv  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  lif  e.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &c. ;  Fees,  £80perann . :  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  or  application.— 82  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 


BRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
—Prospectus  on  application. 
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COMPETITIVE, 

SANDHURST. 


WOOLWICH, 


Captain  E,  C.  HEATH, 

33  BOUVERIE  SQUARE,  FOLKESTONE. 


Bournemouth.  —  gorse  cliff,  boscombe 

CHINE.— Principal,  Mrs.  JAMES  MACDONELL.  BOYS,  from  6  to  14, 
PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools.  Resident  Masters ;  Governess.  Visiting 
Masters  for  French,  Piano,  Violin,  Singing,  and  Drawing.  House  stands  high  on 
Cliff  overlooking  Sea.  Good  plaj’ground  and  field  for  games. 

Quaker  scHOOLSiThe  stramongate  schools, 

KENDAL,  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  are  NOW  OPEN  to.  and  being  patronised 
by,  all  Denominations.  They  are  sound,  long  established,  high-class  schools 
In  a  lovely,  healthy  district. — Prospectus  from  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

BATH  AM  HOUSE,  SEVENOAKS.  —  SCHOOL  for 

GIRLS.  Only  a  limited  number  taken.  Advantages  of  home  and  school 
combined.  Special  attention  to  health  and  physical  development.  Careful 
religious  training,— Church  of  England.— Principal,  Miss  BURGES,  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge,  formerly  Assistant-Mistress  in  the  Cambridge  High  School. 
References  :  Bishop  of  Durham,  Miss  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Walter  War  1,  and  others. 

O  INVALIDS— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address, 
“Triform,  London.”  Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

DVICE  as  to  C~HOICE  of  SCHOOLS.  — The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

A  T  O  N  ’  S  LIST  cTf  SCHOOLS 

gives  Particulars  of  Best  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools  and  Tutors  ;  also  Scholar¬ 
ships  obtainable  ;  318  pages,  red  cloth.  Is. ;  post-free.  Is.  4d.— J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  If  details  of  requirements  be  given  a  selection  of 
Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  free. 
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YPEWRITING  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 


10d.  per  1,000  words. 

_ Address :  Miss  C.  OSBORNE,  Ballydnff,  Weybridge,  Surrey. _ 

YPEWRITING.— Plays,  Essays,  &c.,  and  ALL  KINDS  of 

COPYING  and  MANIFOLDING  quickly  and  carefully  executed  in  best 
Style.  Authors’  MSS.  from  lOd.  per  1,000  words.  Testimonials  from  editor  and 
other  literary  persons.  (Established  1893.)— Miss  DISNEY,  7  Balham  Grove, 
Balham,  S.W. _ 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION. 

Offices :  62  STRAND,  LONDON. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  a  Law  for  the  Total  Abolition  of  Vivisection  or 
putting  animals  to  death  by  torture  under  any  “Scientific”  pretext  whatever. 
To  call  on  the  Legislature  for  less  would  be  to  admit  the  principle  (and  thereby 
perpetuate  the  enormity)  that  man  is  justified  in  selfishly  inflicting  agony  on  the 
innocent. 

Opponents  of  the  Slave  Trade  agitated  not  for  restriction  but  abolition.  The 
wrongs  perpetrated  by  man  on  animals  are  even  more  dire  than  those  inflicted 
by  him  on  Iris  own  species.  The  Abolition  of  Slavery  was  an  act  of  high  Christian 
philanthropy.  It  is  no  less  noble  or  less  Christian  to  stop  the  sufferings  of  other 
helpless  Creatures  of  our  God. 

The  above  Society  appeals  to  the  public  for  aid. 

E.  M.  WRIGHT,  Secretary. 


The  Minor  Worries  of  Life 

Why  keep  your  Letters  and  Papers  in  a 
chronic  state  of  confusion  when  you  can 
have  them  in  a  single  Box  or  Drawer, 
under  the  simplest  possible  arrangement,, 
in  perfect  order  ? 

TIMES. — “  By  the  ‘  Ceres  *  system  the  most  com¬ 
plex  body  of  documents  can  be  arranged  with  admir¬ 
able  simplicity.” 

LANCET. — “  Mr.  Vernon  has  devised  a  plan  which, 
will  be  difficult  to  rival.” 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol : — “  The  convenience  of 
the  ‘Ceres’  Writing  Table  is  beyond  words.” 

Sir  F.  G.  Milner,  Bart,  M.P. “Par  exceeds 
anything  brought  out  hitherto.” 

Sir  J.  Crichton  Browne,  M.D.,  F.R.S.:— 

“  Should  be  generally  adopted  by  those  who  value- 
sound  methods.” 

Irwin  E.  B.  Cox,  Esq.,  M.P. “Am  transferring 
all  my  papers  to  your  Piles,  thereby  releasing  a 
whole  room  which  was  one  mass  of  pigeon  holes.” 
Subsequently  :  “  The  Writing  Table  is  all  I  can 
desire.” 

Chas.  Welch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Guildhall  Library : 

— “  Very  pleased  with  the  Pile,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  recommend.” 


Call  and  inspect  the  Ceres  System  at 

THE  CERES  DEPOT,  10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

(Opposite  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  close  to  Charing  Cross.) 

Or  send  for  Newly  Revised  Catalogue,  Fully  Illustrated., 

Post-free. 

V  PRACTICAL  PRESENTS. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA 

CLERGY  FUND, 

(INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  1897.) 


PIATSOIMAL  APPEAL. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the 
QUEEN  VICTORIA  CLERGY  FUND 
APPEALS  for 

£100,000, 

in  order  to  continue  the  grants  which  have  been  distributed  among- 
the  Clergy  during  the  last  four  years,  and  to  begin  the  New  Cen¬ 
tury  with  a  substantial  sum  in  hand. 

All  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  C.  GUISE  MITPORD,  Esq, 
Secretary,  at  the  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Cheques  and  Orders  to  be  crossed  “  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
Westminster  Branch.” 


The  POLLOWING  SUMS  have  already  been  PROMISED  : — 

Earl  Egeeton  of  Tatton 2nd  Donation  ...  £1,000  in  4  years,. 

Lord  Aldenham .  2nd  Donation  ...  £1,000  in  4  years. 


R 


OYAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 


Pathon— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


The  co-operation  of  person  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited,. 
Complainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked 
“  private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE  WASTE, 
PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM, 

Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street, 

St.  James's,  London. 
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THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

OPEN  FREE  DAILY  FROM  10  TO  6. 


A  Visit  of  Inspection  is  Invited  to  the 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION  OF  AUTOTYPE 

(CARBON)  REPRODUCTIONS  OF 

FAMOUS  WORKS  OF  ART. 


AUTISTIC  CHRISTMAS  AND 

NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

The  Company  has  now  on  View  a  Collection  of  Selected  Examples  tastefully  framed 
and  at  moderate  prices. 

FRAMED  AUTOTYPES  possess  distinctive  Fine  Art  Character,  and,  being 
eminently  suitable  for  Home  Adornment,  prove  acceptable  Presents. 

ILLUSTRATED  LEAFLET  POST-FREE. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  LONDON. 

MU  DIE’S  L IBRARY, 


FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  SALE 
OF  ALL  THE  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 
One  Guinea  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 
weekly  exchange  of  books  at  the  houses 
of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 


COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from  Two  Guineas  per  annum. 
N.B.  —  Two  or  Three  Friends  may 
UNITE  IN  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and 
thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 


Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post-free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

now  offered  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  New  Clearance  List  (100  Pages)  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION ;  also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  COPIES 
of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  Limited,  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET ; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LONDON. 
And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


SOTHERAN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 

Monthly  List  of  Newly-purchased  Second-hand  Books. 

No.  603,  just  published,  for  December,  Post-free  on  application  ; 
also  Catalogue  of  Newly-bound  Books  for  the  Library  or 
Presentation. 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  and  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  STRAND,  W  C. ;  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W. 


Books.  —  rare  and  out  -  of  -  print  books 

SUPPLIED.— Please  state  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Balzac’s 
Famous  Novels  in  English,  22  vols.,  fine  etchings,  bargain,  £ 4  18s.  6d.  (cost  £8  8s. 
net)  ;  “  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,"  14  vols,,  best  and  last  Edition,  £2  18s.  6d.  (cost 
£7  7s.)— Libraries  and  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  for  Cash.— HOLLAND 
CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


Collectors  of  fine  books,  pictures,  &c„ 

are  INVITED  to  CALL  and  INSPECT  Mr.  A.  LIONEL  ISAACS’  STOCK, 
which  includes  many  fine  first  editions,  beautiful  and  rare  books,  and  pictures  by 
known  old  and  modern  artists.  Also  a  collection  of  prints  by  Fdlicien  Rops 
Desiderata  sought  for,  and  catalogues  issued. 

Call  or  write  to 

A.  LIONEL  ISAACS,  60  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 


BOOKS.  —  HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly.  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  Ac.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


DENNY’S  CHRISTMAS  LIST  of  BOOKS  for  PRE¬ 
SENTS  and  PRIZES  JUST  READY.  A  large  selection  in  stock  at  full 
discount  prices  for  cash.— Note  new  address  :  A.  and  F.  DENNY,  147  Strand. 
West  End  Branch  :  32  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

FIFTH  EDITION  NOW  READY.  Price  7s.  6d. 

PARLIAMENTARY  POLL  BOOK  OF  ALL  ELEC¬ 
TIONS,  from  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  to  October,  1900  (inclusive),  with 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  Members  and  Candidates,  and  other  information,  originally 
Compiled  by  the  late  F.  H.  McCalmont,  B.C.L.,  M.A. 

London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  Cockspur  Street. 

Nottingham  :  THOMAS  FORMAN  and  SONS. 


u 


THE  LITERARY  PEN  is  a  Smooth-running  Pen 

with  a  Quill-like  action. 

In  Book-box,  price  One  Shilling. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  London. 


J3RUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

IIOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1348. 


MESSRS.  LAMLEY  AND  CO/S  LIST. 


“THE  S.  G.” :  a  Romance  of  Peking.  A  Story 

Legation  Street  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  by  One  who  was  There.  BY 

Julian  Ckoskey  (“Mr.  M - ”),  Author  of  “Max,”  “Merlin,"  “The  Shen’3 

Pigtail,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  paper  wrappers,  Is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORICAL  HANDBOOK  TO 

CHELSEA.  By  Reginald  Blunt,  Author  of  “The  Carlyles’  Chelsea  Home." 
70  Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken  for  the  purpose  from  old  Prints  and 
Drawings  of  such  celebrated  places  of  past  resort  as  Ranelagh,  Don  Saltero's, 
the  Bun  House,  the  Old  Swan  Pier,  &c.  2  Maps,  7  Plans,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net.  A  Limited  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  above,  with  4  extra  Photo¬ 
gravure  Plates.  A  few  Copies  remain.  10s.  6d.  net. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL 

VAUGHAN  on  his  “Inhibition”  of  the  late  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart.  By 
Marie  Corelli.  Parchment,  6d.  net. 

GORDON  CRAIG’S  BOOK  OF  PENNY  TOYS.  The 

Hand-coloured  Drawings  in  tills  book  are  designed  and  cut  on  wood  by 
Gordon  Craig.  There  are  20  original  Coloured  Drawings  of  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  English,  Dutch,  or  German  Wooden  Toys,  and  numerous  Tailpieces. 
Twenty  verses  accompany  the  pictures,  which  are  printed  in  bold  type.  Each 
copy  numbered.  4to,  10s.’  6d.  net. 

THE  SILVER  DOMINO;  or,  Side  Whispers.  Social  and 

Literary.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  some  further  Timely  Observa¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

TIP  TAIL  ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Black  Kitten.  By 

Tertia  Bennett.  With  Illustrations  and  Cover  Design  by  Reginald  F. 
Wells.  Second  Impression.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Pott  4to,  2s.  6d. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  genuine  story  for  those  children  who  are  tired 
of  grotesque  picture-books. 

“  Little  readers  will  delight  in  the  doings  of  ‘  Tip  Tail.’  ” — Observer. 

“  Every  page  discloses  sagacity  and  quiet  humour.” — Hearth  and  Home. 

PRIMEVAL  SCENES:  being  some  Comic  Aspects  of  Life 

in  Prehistoric  Times.  By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  Author  of  “  Extinct 
Monsters.”  With  21  Full-page  Drawings,  and  an  Original  Cover  Design  by 
J.  Hassall  and  F.  V.  Burrldge,  illustrating  some  Comic  Aspects  of  Life  in  Pre¬ 
historic  Times,  with  a  few  lines  of  explanatory  Text  to  each  Picture.  Second 
Impression.  Imperial  4to,  6s. 

“  Both  children  and  adults  who  take  a  proper  Interest  in  their  ancestors  should 
like  this  book.” — Scotsman. 

POLITE  FARCES  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM.  By 

E.  A.  Bennett,  Author  of  “Journalism  for  Women.”  Cloth  gilt,  square 
16mo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  only  apparatus  necessary  to  the  presentation  of  these  pieces  Is  ordinary 
costume,  ordinary  furniture,  and  a  single  door  for  entrance  and  exit. 

“  The  Stepmother  is  really  funny,  and  we  should  like  to  see  It  played.” 

— Daily  Mail. 

“  Sparkle  with  wit  and  glow  with  humour." — Glasgow  Herald. 

“Mr.  Bennett  has  worked  out  his  little  plays  with  a  very  acceptable  lightness  and 
dexterity 'These  plays  are  excellently  adapted  for  their  purpose.” — Academy. 

London  :  LAMLEY  and  CO.,  1  Exhibition  Road,  S.W. 


£14  14s.  CRUISE,  NAPLES,  SICILY, 

SARDINIA,  and  CORSICA  (Marseilles  return  ticket,  £5  5s.  extra), 
JANUARY  2nd. 


Also  PALESTINE  CRUISES 

On  the  s.y.  ARGONAUT,  tonnage,,  3,254 ;  horse-power,  4,000. 


Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE,  Secretary,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens, 

London,  N.W. 

WINTER  m  THE  WEST  INDIES  — 

Special  Tours,  65  days  for  £65,  by  magnificent  vessels  of  the 
ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY.— For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  18  Moorgate  Street,  or  29  Cockspur  Street  (West 
End),  London. 


mVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT 

MUNICIPAL 

RAILWAY 

TRAMWAY 


LOANS 

yield  3  to  6  %. 

LOAMS 

yield  3  to  5  %. 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

LOANS 

yield  4  to  6  %. 

VAN  OSS  and  CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 

LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 


BOOKS  WANTED.- -First  Editions  by  Thackeray, 

Ainsworth,  Marryat,  George  Meredith,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Jes3e,  Pardoe, 
Freer,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  T.  Hardy ;  and  Books  Illustrated  by  Aiken,  Cruikshank, 
Leech,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  &c.  List  of  2,000  Special  Wants,  post-free.  Cash  or  Ex¬ 
change.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

REVIEWED,  ADVERTISED,  OR  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  PAPER 
ANV  promptly  sent  by  post. 

“  Catalogue  op  New  Remainders  Free. 

BOOK  _ 

H.  J  GLAISIIER,  57  Wlgmore  Street,  W. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£38,000.000. 
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DUCKWORTH  AND  CO. 

Mr.  LESLIE  STEPHEN’S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  ENGLISH  UTILITARIANS 

Demy  8vo,  3  vols.,  30s.  net. 

PROBLEMS  ©F  EVOLUTION. 

By  F.  W.  HEADLEY.  With  14  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  8s.  net. 

“  An  exceedingly  able  and  suggestive  book.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BAR0WETAGE. 

By  FRANCIS  W.  PIXLEY,  F.S.  A.,  Registrar  of  the  Hon.  Soc.  of  the  Baronetage. 

Crown  4to,  10s.  (Ul.  net.  LIMITED  EDITION, 
on  Hand-made  Paper,  21s.  net. 

“  His  work  is  scholar ly  and  valuable ....  A  book  of  substantial  learning  in  a  new 
field  of  research.”— Scotsman. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH. 

BY  ELINOR  GLYN. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  Really  charming.  Artistic  and  captivating.”— Gentlewoman. 

“  Mirthful  spirits,  always  overflowing.  Wherever  she  goes  her  eyes  and  ears  are 
alert.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

E.  H.  COOPER’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  MONK  WINS. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  The  best  book  of  its  kind  since  the  days  of  Hawley  Smart.”— Literature. 

VILLA  RUBEIN.  By  John  Sinjohn. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  A  story  which  goes  with  a  rush  from  start  to  finish,  no  digressions,  no  weari¬ 
some  speeches.  The  story  is  everything  and  keeps  the  attention  alert.  Bright 
movement  and  vivid  narrative.” — M.  A.  P. 

E.  H.  COOPER’S  NEW  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

WYEMARKE  AND  THE  ^OU^TASI^ 
FAIRIES. 

Illustrated  by  “WYEMARKE  ”  and  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD.  Crown  4to,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  BY  MRs7w7k.  CLIFFORD. 

ANYHOW  STORS  ES.  Illustrated  by  Lady  Stanley 

(Dorothy  Tennant)  and  the  Hon.  John  Collier.  A  New  Edition,  Revised 
throughout,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

3  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


THE  SURVEY  OF  PALESTINE. 

In  four  volumes,  4to,  uniform  with  The  Memoirs  of  the 
“  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.” 

THE  SURVEY  of  EASTERN  PALESTINE. 

By  Lieut. -Col.  C.  R.  CONDER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  R.E. 

Many  Drawings  are  given  of  Biblical  and  Classical  sites  with  which  the  district 
abounds,  and  of  the  wonderful  fields  of  dolmens  and  stone  circles.  And  there  are 
also  special  Plans  of  the  most  important  ruins. 

THE  FAUNA  AND  FLORA  OF  SINAI, 
PETRA,  and  the  WADY  ’ARABAH. 

By  H.  CHICHESTER  HART,  B.A.,  F.L.S. 

Mr.  Chichester  Hart  accompanied  Professor  Hull  in  his  Geological  Expedition 
through  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  1883  as  Naturalist.  This  volume  is  the  outcome  of 
the  journey. 

Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plates. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES 
OF  PROF.  CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 

(In  two  volumes.) 

Yol.  I.  treats  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood.  Yol.  II.  is  devoted  to 
various  investigations  in  other  parts  of  Southern  Palestine.  The  two  volumes  are 
profusely  illustrated. 


The  Edition  is  limited  to  500  sets. 

Subscribers  to  the  first  250  sets  are  entitled  to  receive  these  four  volumes  at  the 
reduced  price  of  £7  7s.  Only  a  few  sets  left  at  this  price. 


Applications  for  sets  should  be  made  to  the 

SECRETARY,  38  Conduit  Street,  London,  W. 


Now  ready. — SECOND  EDITION,  royal  8vo,  with  34  Illustrations,  3s.  net. 

THE  TEMPLES  AND  RITUAL  OF  ASKLEPIOS  AT 

EPIDAUROS  AND  ATHENS. 

An  Account  of  Recent  Discoveries  Concerning  the  Early  History  of  Medicine. 
Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

By  RICHARD  CATON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Now  ready.— With  6  Illustrations,  demy  Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  VALVULAR  DISEASE  OF 

THE  HEART.  . 

By  RICHARD  CATO.N,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Honorary  Physician,  Liverpool  Royal 
Infirmary,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology,  University  College,  Liverpool. 

London ;  C.  J.  CLAY  and  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 

Ave  JJariaLane..  .  - 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS,  HOMES 

AND  HAUNTS  OF.  Letterpress  by  Alexander  Mackennal,  D.D.,  &c. 
Profusely  Illustrated  from  Original  Drawings  by  Charles  Whymper,  and  Photo¬ 
graphs.  A  handsome  book  printed  on  art  paper.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece, 
and  bound  in  a  handsome  cloth  binding,  30s.  net. 

PIONEERING  ON  THE  CONGO. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Holman-  Bentley.  With  a  Map  and  206  Illustrations  from 
Sketches,  Photographs,  &c.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  16s.  net. 

WALKS  m  PALESTINE.  By  the  late 

Henry  A.  Harper.  ’Illustrated  by  16  Photogravures  from  Photographs 
taken  by  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt.  New  Edition,  crown  4to,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

THE  HANDWRITING  OF  THE 

KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND.  By  W.  J.  Hardy,  F.S.A.  With 
Reproductions  of  the  Autographs,  and  many  Letters  of  all  the  Sovereigns  from 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  the  Present  Time.  Imperial  8vo,  10s.  6d„  cloth 
boards,  gilt  edges. 

HENRY  IVIARTYN,,  SAINT  AMD 

SCHOLAR.  First  Modern  Missionary  to  the  Mohammedans,  1781-1812.  By 
George  Smith,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “Life  of  William  Carey,”  “Life  of 
Alexander  Duff,”  &c.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  10s.  6d.,  cloth. 

SOUTHERN  CHINA,  PICTURES 

OF.  By  Rev.  J.  Macgowan,  of  the  London  Mission,  Amoy.  With  77  Illustra¬ 
tions,  8vo,  10s.  6d.,  cloth,  gilt  top. 

RAMBLES  m  JAPANS  the  Land  of  the 

Rising  Sun.  By  Rev.  Canon  Tristram,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  The  Land 
of  Moab,”  “  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,”  &c.  With  many  Illustrations 
by  Edward  Whymper,  from  Photographs  and  Sketches.  8vo,  10s.  6d.,  cloth, 
gilt  top. 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR  ANNUAL 

FOR  1900.  1,100  pages,  with  many  Illustrations.  A  handsome  Book  for 
Presentation.  Containing  long  Stories  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Louis 
Becke.  7s.  6d.  in  cloth  boards. 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HGf¥!E  ANNUAL 

FOR  1900.  Interesting  Sabbath  Reading  for  every  Member  of  the  Family. 
Profusely  Illustrated  by  Coloured  and  Wood  Engravings,  including  six  of 
Tissot’s  New  Testament  Pictures.  7s.  6d.  in  cloth  boards. 

THE  ROYAL  OBSERVATORY, 

GREENWICH  :  a  Glance  at  its  History  and  Work.  By  E.  Walter 
Maunder,  F.R.A.S.,  Assistant  at  the  Observatory.  With  many  Illustrations 
from  Original  Photographs,  large  crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  os. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  SKY  :  Familiar  Notes 

on  the  Stars  and  Planets.  By  Edwin  Dunkin,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Past-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  late  Chief  Assistant  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich.  With  32  Star-Maps,  and  numerous  other  Illustra¬ 
tions.  New  and  Thoroughly  Revised  Edition,  with  an  additional  Chapter 
and  many  New  Engravings.  Imperial  Svo,  8s.,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top. 

FROM  ALDERSHOT  TO  PRETORIA 

a  Story  of  Christian  Work  among  our  Troops  in  South  Africa.  By  Rev.  W. 
E.  Sellers.  Illustrated,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

WITH  OUR  SOLDIERS  AT  THE 

FRONT  ;  or.  Conflict  and  Victory  in  South  Africa.  By  Henry  Johnson. 
With  15  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 


FOR  LADS  AND  MAIDENS. 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  ANNUAL  FOR  1900 

832  pages.  With  many  Illustrations,  including  fourteen  coloured  or  tinted. 
Stories  by  W.  Clark  Russell,  Jules  Verne,  G.  A.  Henty,  G.  Manville  Fenn, 
David  Ke'r,  Dr.  A.  N.  Malan,  and  many  other  writers  for  boys.  8s.  in  cloth. 

THE  GIRL’S  OWN  ANNUAL  F0i  1900 

832  pages.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Stories  by  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey,  Mrs.  G. 
de  Horne  Vaisey,  Leslie  Keith,  Sarah  Doudney,  and  many  other  writers. 
8s.  in  cloth. 

TOM  WALLIS  :  a  Tale  of  the  South  Seas. 

By  Louis  Becke,  Author  of  “  Wild  Life  in  Southern  Seas,”  “  By  Reef  and 
Palm,”  “Admiral  Phillip,”  &c.  With  11  Illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed, 
large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  5s. 

GOLD  IN  THE  FURNACE.  By  M. 

H.  Cornwall  Legh,  Author  of  “An  Incorrigible  Girl.”  With  Illustrations 
by  Lancelot  Speed.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

ALLEN  ADAIR;  or,  Here  and  There  in 

Many  Lands.  By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.  With  Illustrations  by  Alfred 
Pearse.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

ADVENTURES  IN  THE  SOUTH 

PACIFIC.  By  One  who  was  Born  There.  With  6  Illustrations  by 
Lancelot  Speed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

LIFE’S  ANCHOR  :  a  Story  of  the  Days 

of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Hannah  More.  By  Harriet  E.  Colvile.  Hlustrated, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

ABOUT  PEGGY  SAVILLE.  By  Jessie 

Mansergh.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

HIDDEN  BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE. 

By  Richard  Kerr,  F.G.Sr  With  59-  Illustrations.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  INCORPORATED, 

_56  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Please  write  for  the  School  Prize  List. 
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JOIIN  LANE’S  LIST. 

The  FIRST  EDITION  of  5,000  copies  is 
exhausted ;  a  SECOND  EDITION  is  Now  Ready. 

HEROD :  a  Tragedy. 

By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 

UNIFORM  WITH  “PAOLO  AND  FRANCESCA.” 

Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Athenaeum.—”  Not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Duchess  of  Malfl.’ ” 

Mr.  William  Archer,  in  the  World.—' “The  elder  Dumas  speaking  with  the 
voice  of  Milton." 

Times.— “In  other  words,  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  is  not  only  a  poet,  and  a  rare 
poet,  but  that  still  rarer  thing— a  dramatic  poet.” 

Spectator. — “The  purely  dramatic  quality  of  the  play  is  surprisingly  high.  Mr. 
Phillips'  blank  verse  is  flexible,  melodious,  and  majestic.  He  coins  splendid  phrases 
to  fit  the  grandiose  imaginings  of  the  distempered  mind  of  the  King.” 

Daily  Chronicle .— “  A  gain  to  the  British  acting  drama  no  less  than  to  the  loftier 
literature  of  our  time.” 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

AMERICANS.  Large  Cartoons  by  C.  D.  Gibson.  Uniform 

with  “The  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp,”  “Pictures  of  People,”  &c.  Oblong  folio, 
12  by  18  inches,  20s. 

THE  LATER  WORK  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY.  Uni¬ 
form  witli  “  The  Early  Work.”  With  upwards  of  176  Designs,  including  11  in 
Photogravure  and  3  in  Colour.  Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 

Also  a  LIMITED  EDITION  of  120  Copies  for  England  and  America,  printed  on 
Japanese  vellum,  84s.  net. 

THE  PASSING  SHOW.  Large  Cartoons  by  A.  B. 

Wenzell.  Large  folio,  20s. 

KNICKERBOCKER’S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK.  By 

Washington  Irving.  With  Illustrations  by  Maxfield  Parrish.  Folio, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  GARDENS. 

SEVEN  GARDENS  AND  A  PALACE.  By  E.  V.  B., 

Author  of  “  Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden.”  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
F.  L.  B.  Griggs  and  Arthur  Gordon.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net.  [Third  Edition. 

THE  CHRONICLE  OF  A  CORNISH  GARDEN.  By 

Harry  Roberts.  With  7  Illustrations  ol  an  Ideal  Garden  by  F.  L.  B. 
Griggs.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FIFTIETH  THOUSAND  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  CARDINAL’S  SNUFF-BOX.  By  Henry  Harland. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

SENATOR  NORTH.  By  Gertrude  Atherton. 

A  YEAR  OF  LIFE  :  a  Novel.  By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

THE  DISSEMBLERS.  By  Thomas  Cobb. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

LOVE  OF  COMRADES.  By  Frank  Mathew. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FATHERS.  By  John  Henry 

Newman  (afterwards  Cardinal).  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net, 

THE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA.  By  Sir 

Arthur  Helps.  New  Edition  in  4  vols.  Edited  by  M,  Oppenheim. 
Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Maps.  Vol.  I.,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER  PROSE  FANCIES. 

By  Richard  le  Gallienne.  Uniform  with  “  Prose  Fancies.”  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

NEW  RHYMES  FOR  OLD  :  Parodies.  By  Anthony  C. 

Deane.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES  BIRTHDAY  BOOK :  Selected 

and  Arranged  by  Zoe  Proctor.  Cloth,  super-royal  16mo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

WORLDLY  WAYS  AND  BYWAYS.  By  An  Idler 

(Eliot  Gregory).  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  GODLINESS :  a  Poem.  By  F.  B. 

Money-Coutts,  Author  of  “  The  Revelation  of  St.  Love  the  Divine,”  “  The 
Alhambra,  and  other  Poems,”  <fcc.  Pott  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PROFESSOR,  and  other  Poems.  By  Arthur 

Christopher  Benson.  Uniform  with  “  Lyrics.”  Feap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 


Mr.  John  Lane  will  send  post-free  to  any  address  his  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prospectus. 


JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 


J.  NISBET  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROME- 

WARD  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  1833-1864.  By 
Walter  Walsh,  Author  of  “  The  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement." 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“One  of  the  most  powerful  indictments  of  the  Ritualistic  movement  yet 
presented..  ..An  absolutely  irresistible  volume  of  evidence.”— Record. 

STUDIES  BY  THE  WAY.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“This  is  a  volume  of  unusual  interest  and  value.”— Globe. 

“There  is  not  one  of  these  lucid  and  yet  profound  essays  that  will  not  repay 
any  cultured  reader’s  perusal.”— Scotsman. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  UNITY, 

1814-1871.  By  Bolton  King,  M.A.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  Maps  and 
Plans,  24s.  net. 

“  We  must  pronounce  this  work  of  Mr.  Bolton  King  to  be  the  history  of  the 
Italian  movement — faithful,  sound,  and  just.”— Spectator. 

NON  SEQUITUR.  By  Miss  M.  E. 

Coleridge,  Author  of  “  The  King  with  Two  Faces,”  Ac.  Daintily  bound, 
extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“It  is  written  in  a  crisp,  vivacious  style,  and  its  varied  subjects  are  handled 
with  an  easy  grace  which  draws  the  reader  on  delightedly  from  page  to  page.” 

— Glasgow  Herald. 

FROISSART  IN  BRITAIN.  By 

Henry  Newbolt.  Witli  24  Full-page  Illustrations  taken  from  Originals  in 
the  British  Museum.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“A  wholly  delightful  volume  for  boys  of  all  ages." —Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  BOOTH  :  a  Study.  By  W.  T.  Stead. 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

“  Catherine  Booth  was  a  remarkable  woman  in  many  ways,  and  this  vivid  sketch 
of  her  character  and  work  will  interest  others  besides  members  of  the  Salvation 
Army.”— Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  JEALOUS 

WOMAN.  By  Percy  White,  Author  of  “  The  West  End,”  Ac.  6s. 

“  What  strikes  us  about  Mr.  White’s  work  is  its  amazing  cleverness . The 

whole  book  is  one  brilliant  paradox.”— Bookman. 

“  A  most  careful  study  ol  a  characteristic  modern  type.”— Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

By  W.  E.  Norris.  Extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Mr.  Norris  has  given  us  a  very  clever,  highly  finished  study.” 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“An  excellent  story,  very  brightly  and  cleverly  written.”— Scotsman. 


J.  NISBET  and  CO.,  Limited,  21  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


“  ‘  The  Pilot,’  which  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  thoughtful  of 
our  existing  weeklies.”— Liverpool  Courier. 

“  One  of  the  best  of  the  literary  organs.”— Sphere. 


The  PILOT 

A  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF  POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  AND  LEARNING. 

Edited  by  D.  C.  LATHBURY. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

“One  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  journals  which  Anglicanism  has  ever 
produced.” — Methodist  Times.  _ 

Contents.  DECEMBER  15th,  1900. 

ARTICLES 

CHURCH  REFORM.  By  Canon  Gore. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

RELIGION  IN  EAST  LONDON.  By  Rev.  R.  R.  DOLLING. 

A  SOLILOQUY  ON  GOLF. 

MUSIC— THOMAS  TALLIS.  By  W.  BARCLAY  SQUIRE. 

THE  FRENCH  ASSOCIATIONS  BILL. 

LEADERS 

1.  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  THE  WAR. 

2.  THE  U.S.  CENSUS.  Notes  by  a  Bystander. 

REVIEWS :— Butler’s  Odyssey.— Huxley’s  Life.— Constantinople,  by  W.  H. 
Hutton.— Books  on  Gardening.— Richard  Yea-and-Nay,  by  Maurice  Hewlett. 
—Magazines. 

SCIENCE  NOTES. 

WINTER  BOOK  SUPPLEMENT. 


Obtainable  from  any  newsagent  or  bookstall. 

Office :  2  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

FOR  DECEMBER 

Contains 

J.  M.  BARRIE’S  NEW  PLAY, 

THE  WEDDING  GUEST, 

Now  being  performed  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY  BY  MAURICE  HEWLETT,  entitled 
ST.  GERVASSE  OF  PLESSY. 

The  Cyclist  Soldier.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

A  Cabinet  of  Commonplace.  By  Calchas. 

The  German  Emperor.  By  Ludwig  Klausner-Dawoc. 

And  Articles  on 

The  Liberal  Party. —Lord  Rosebery’s  Chance.— The  Housing 
Question.— Anglo-Russian  Alliance.— Imperial  Federation,  &c.,  &c. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  London. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


MY  BIBBS  IN  FREEDOM  AND  CAPTIVITY. 

By  the  Bev.  HUBERT  D.  ASTLET. 

With  22  Photogravures  from  Drawings  bv  the  Author  and  numerous  Headpieces, 
medium  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

There  Is  also  a  Large-Paper  Edition,  limited  to  100  copies,  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  and  with  duplicate  Prints  of  some  of  the  Photogravures  in  tints  and 
others  on  India  paper.  The  price  of  this  Edition  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Booksellers. 

BEATRICE  D’ESTE,  DUCHESS  OF 

MILAN,  1475-1497  :  a  Study  of  the  Renaissance.  By  Julia  Cartwright 
(Mrs.  Henry  Ady),  Author  of  “  Madamo,”  “  Sacharissa,”  &c.  Large  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  15s.  net. 

Literature. — “For  freshness  of  style  and  mastery  of  the  subject  this  book 
deserves  to  be  compared  with  many  of  those  historical  sketches  which  have 
adorned  French  literature  in  this  country.” 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

RICHARD  WAGNER.  By  Houston 

Stewart  Chamberlain.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  Ainslie 
Right,  and  Revised  by  the  Author.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and 
many  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  crown  4to,  10s.  6d.  net. 

***  This  Edition  contains  all  the  Illustrations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Photo¬ 
gravures  and  Facsimiles  of  Music,  as  in  the  original  Edition,  which  can  still  be 
obtained,  25s.  net. 


THE  MEDIEVAL  TOWN  SERIES. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.  —  NEW  TOLUMES. 

FLORENCE. 

By  EDMUND  G.  GARDNER. 

With  Illustrations  by  Nelly  Erichsen,  and  a  Map,  4s.  6d.  net. 
Spectator. — “We  recall  few,  if  any,  works  of  a  similar  kind  which  contrive  to 
display  so  complete  a  picture  of  a  historic  city— its  history,  politics,  art,  literature , 
and  its  spiritual  life." 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

By  W.  H.  HUTTON. 

Illustrated  by  Sydney  Cooper.  3s.  6d.  net. 

ASSISI. 

By  LINA  DUFF-GORDON. 

Illustrated  by  Nelly  Erichsen  and  Helen  M.  James.  3s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  LIFE  OP  TENNYSON  BY  DR.  R.  F.  HORTON. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Spectator.—  ‘  A  very  able  criticism  of  the  poet’s  life  and  work _ We  strongly 

commend  this  volume  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Tennyson  literature.” 


AN  IDEAL  PRESENT. 

THE  TEMPLE  CLASSICS. 

SETS  FOR  PRESENTATION. 

Please  apply  for  Prospectus,  for  List  and  particulars. — Pott  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  Cd. 
net ;  leather,  2s.  net  per  vol. 

THE  HOLLY  TREE  &  THE 

SEVEN  POOR  TRAVELLERS. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  Photogravure  and  Text  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Launch. — “Here  is  a  genuine  Christmas  book  by  our  greatest  Christmastide 
writer,  Charles  Dickens,  with  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.” 


THE  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

THE  TRUE  ANNALS 

OF  FAIRYLAND. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  CANTON.  Part  the  First. 

THE  REIGN  OF  KING  HERLA. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Title-page  in  Colours  and  about  150  Illustrations  by 
Charles  Robinson.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  4s.  Gd.  net. 

Westminster  Gazette— “ A  very  beautiful  volume  —  Stories  and  pictures 
together  make  up  one  of  the  prettiest  children's  books  of  the  season.” 


THE  ADVENTURES  of  ODYSSEUS 

TOLD  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  F.  S.  Mauvix,  R.  J.  G.  Mayor,  and  F.  M. 
Stawell.  With  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson. 
5s.  net. 

Outlook.—"  The  substance  of  the  Odyssey  in  simple  and  admirably  chosen  words, 
such  as  children  may  understand  and  enjoy.” 

TALES  FOR  TORY.  By  A.scott  R. 

Hope.  With  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Robinson  and  S.  Jacobs.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  6d.  net. 


THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  CONTAINING  PARTICULARS 
OF  MANY  HUNDREDS  OF  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS,  IS  NOW  READY,  AND  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  A  POST-CARD. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

PUBLICATIONS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 


TRANSPORT  EXPERIENCES  IN  NATAL. 

A  S^ULE-DBIVER  AT  THE  PROFIT. 

By  R.  C.  BILL1NGTON. 

With  an  Introduction  by  R.  J.  MacHugh,  Author  of  “  The  Siege  of  Ladysmith.” 
Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  2s. 

A  narrative  of  the  war  told  by  a  sub-conductor  with  the  Imperial  Force3  in 
South  Africa,  giving  a  full  account  of  his  experiences  during  nine  months  of  actual 
work. 


MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

LITTLE  NOVELS  OF  ITALY.  By  Maurice  Hewlett, 

Author  of  “  The  Forest  Lovers.”  &c.,  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 
“Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett’s  new  work,  ‘Little  Novels  of  Italy,-  is  the  best  he  has 
yet  done.” — Daily  News. 


FIONA  MACLEOD. 

THE  DIVINE  ADVENTURE ;  IONA ;  BY  SUNDOWN 

SHORES:  Studies  in  Spiritual  History.  By  Fiona  Macleod,  Author  of 
“  The  Washer  of  the  Ford,”  “  The  Dominion  of  Dreams,”  &c.,  &c.  Crown  8  yo,  Gs. 


ELLA  FULLER  MAITLAND’S  WORKS. 

THE  SONG-BOOK  OF  BETHIA  HARDACRE.  Largo 

crown  8 vo,  6s. 

PAGES  FROM  THE  DAY  -  BOOK  OF  BETHIA 

HARDACRE.  Sixth  Edition,  large  crown  Svo,  5s. 

THE  SALTONSTALL  GAZETTE.  Conducted  by  Peter 

Saltoxstall,  Esq.,  and  Written  by  Various  Hands.  Large  crown  8yo,  7s.  6d 


W.  H.  MALLOCK’S  WORKS. 

THE  INDIVIDUALIST.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Third 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  HEART  OF  LIFE.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Third 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  HUMAN  DOCUMENT.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Eighth 

Thousand,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Mallock  is  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  his  writing,  rich  in  the  knowledge  of 
life,  ranks  high  as  recreation  for  thinking  folks.”— Black  avd  White. 


A.  D.  BARTLETT’S  WORKS  ON  THE  “ZOO.” 

WILD  ANIMALS  IN  CAPTIVITY.  Being  an  Account 

of  the  Habits.  Food,  Management,  and  Treatment  of  the  Beasts  and  Birds  at 
the  “Zoo.”  With  Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes  bv  A.  D.  Bartlett,  late 
Superintendent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Edward 
Bartlett,  F.Z.S.  With  Illustrations  and  Portraits.  Third  Edition,  large 
crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

BARTLETT'S  LIFE  AMONG  WILD  BEASTS  IN  THE 

“  ZOO.”  Being  a  Continuation  of  “  Wild  Animals  in  Captivity.”  Illustrated, 
large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d, 

“Mr.  Bartlett’s  books  contain  more  than  natural  history.  They  are  the  records 
of  one  man’s  relations  with  animals— relatious  the  most  kindly,  the  most 
honourable.” — Academy. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“THE  LIVING  RACES  OF  MANKIND.” 
CREATURES  OF  OTHER  DAYS.  By  the  Rev.  H.  N. 

Htttchixsox.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  W.  H.  Flower,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  Smit  and  others.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  large 
crown  8vo,  6s. 

EXTINCT  MONSTERS.  A  Popular  Account  of  some  of 

tlie  larger  forms  of  Ancient  Animal  Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  N,  Hutchinson. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  Smit  aud  others.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged,  large  crown  8vo,~Gs. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Com¬ 
prising  :  A  Christmas  Carol— The  Chimes — The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth— 
The  Battle  of  Life— The  Haunted  Man.  5  vols.  pott  8vo,  with  Coloured 
Frontispieces,  Is.  net  each  in  cloth  ;  2s.  net  in  leather. 

UNIFORM  WITH  “  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.” 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Com¬ 
prising:  Seven  Poor  Travellers— The  Wreck  of  the  ‘Golden  Mary ’—Some¬ 
body’s  Luggage— No  Thoroughfare— Mugby  Junction.  5  yols.,  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  Is.  net  each,  cloth ;  2s.  net  in  leather. 

SAMUEL  LAING’S"  WORKS. 

Demy  Svo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

MODERN  SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

A  MODERN  ZOROASTRIAN.  |  HUMAN  ORIGINS. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE’S  WORKS. 

CHELSEA  EDITION. 

In  special  red  cloth  binding,  11  vols.,  with  gilt  tops,  £1  5s.  net. 

THE  FRENCH  REV OLUTION.  With  Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS,  HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP, 

PAST  AND  P PRESENT,  and  CHARTISM.  With  Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.  With 

Portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.  2  vols. 
WILHELM  MEISTER. 

THE  LIVES  OF  SCHILLER  AND  STERLING.  With  Portraits 

of  Schiller  and  Sterling. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS  AND  TRANSLATIONS  FROM 

MUSZGUS,  1'IECK.  AND  RICHTER. 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  3  vols. 

This  Edition  is  also  bound  in  limp  leather  with  gilt  edges,  £1  19s. 


MESSRS.  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  LTD.,  WHO  ARE  THE  OWNERS  OF 
THE  COPYRIGHT  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS  AND 
OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE,  ARE  THE  ONLY  PUBLISHERS  WHO  CAN 
ISSUE  COMPLETE  EDITIONS  OF  THEIR  WRITINGS.  A  COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


J.  M.  DENT  and  CO.,  29  and  30  Bedford  Street,  W.O. 


London  :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Ltd.,  11  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  AND  GO. 

NOW  READY.— THE  NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 
“A  PRISONER  OP  THE  KHALIFA.” 

UNDER  THE  REBEL’S 
REIGN. 

A  STORY  OF  EGYPTIAN  REVOLT. 

By  CHARLES  NEUPELD. 

Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Sheldon.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

Mr.  Charles  Neufeld,  the  author  of  this  volume,  will  be  remembered  as  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prisoner  of  the  late  Khalifa.  Mr.  Neufeld  was  liberated  by  the  Sirdar 
after  the  battle  of  Omdurman. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  DINKINBAR,"  &c. 

THE  WHITE  STONE. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BOY  FROM  THE  BUSH. 

By  H.  C.  MaoILWAINE,  Author  of  “Dinkinbar,”  “Pate  the  Fiddler,”  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Rowlandson. 

Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “STORIES  PROM  THE 
FAERIE  QUEENE.” 

THE  BOOK  OF  KING 
ARTHUR  AND  HIS 

NOBLE  KNIGHTS. 

STORIES  FROM  SIR  THOMAS  MALORY'S  “MORTE  DARTHUR.” 

By  MARY  MACLEOD.  Introduction  by  Protessor  J.  W.  HALES. 

With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 

Large  crown  8vo,  fancy  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s.,  printed  on  superfine  paper. 


THE  GOBLIN  :  a  Novel. 

By  CATHERINE  S.  and  FLORENCE  FOSTER. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

A  thoroughly  wholesome  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  the  Yorkshire  Moors. 


THE  QUESTION  OP  THE  DAY. 

NO  ROOM  TO  LIVE. 

By  GEORGE  HAW.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

“Deserves  to  be  widely  read  and  deeply  pondered  ."—Morning  Post. 

“  This  is  a  volume  that  everybody  should  read,  and  not  read  only,  but  keep  at 
hand  for  reference.”— Spectator. 


CALLED  TO  FIGHT, 

SUNDAY  READINGS  FOR  BOYS. 

By  CAROLINE  M.  HALLETT.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  hoards,  2s. 

These  readings  are  the  result  of  long  experience  and  of  long  talks  with  boys. 


NOW  READY. 

RICHARD  RLWYN,  late  Master  of 

Charterhouse  :  a  Brief  Memoir.  By  the  Rev.  R.  PATTERSON,  M.A,  Crown 
Svo,  with  Portrait,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 


SPIRITUAL  LETTERS  OF  THE 

REV.  J.  P.  P.  DAVIDSON,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Matthias,  Earl’s  Court.  With 
Short  Memoir.  By  his  Son,  ARTHUR  P.  DAVIDSON.  Crown  8vo,  with 
Portrait,  cloth  boards,  6s. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  AS  A  MISSION 

FIELD.  By  the  Rev.  EDWIN  PARMER,  Canon  of  Pretoria  Cathedral. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 


FOR  QUIET  MOMENTS :  Devotional 

Readings  from  the  Published  and  Unpublished  Writings  of  the  Right  Rev, 
G.  H.  WILKINSON,  D-D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Selected  and  Arranged  by 
J.  II.  BURN,  B.D.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  hoards,  2s.  6d. 


WORK  IN  GREAT  CITIES  :  Six  Lee- 

tures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  A.  P.  WINNINGTON  INGRAM,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Stepney. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [ Third  Edition.' 


WORDS  FOR  THE  WEARY.  By 

the  Rev.  G.  II.  SHARPE,  M.A.  With  Preface  by  the  Most  Rev.  the  ARCH¬ 
BISHOP  of  YORK.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  6d.  [Third  Edition. 

Each  opening  of  this  volume  contains  a  brief  portion  of  Holy  Scripture, 
Short  Meditation,  and  Hymn.  Specially  suited  to  invalids. 


PASTOR  IN  PAROCHIA,  With  the 

Appendix.  By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  WALSHAM  HOW,  D.D.,  First  Bishop  of 
Wakefield.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  circuit,  red  edges,  3s  Gd. :  leather  limp,  5s. :  calf 
limp  antique,  10s.  Gd.  Also  morocco  plain,  and  best  flexible  morocco,  red 
under  gold  edges,  12s.  6d.  [Twenty-fifth  Edition. 


BAPTIZED  WITH  HIS  BAPTISM: 

a  Manual  for  the  Use  of  the  Sick,  and  for  those  who  Visit  the  Sick.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  DOUGLAS  ROBINSON,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Driven  by  the  Spirit.”  With 
Illustrations  from  well-known  Pictures,  royal  16mo,  cloth  boards,  2s. 6d.  net. 


London  :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON,  and  CO., 

g  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.Cj 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS’  BOOKS. 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY  :  a  Sketch  of 

bis  Lite  and  Work.  By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.  With  Portraits, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

“  The  main  interest  and  value  of  the  book  lie,  however,  in  Its  excellent  summary 
of  Huxley’s  scientific  teaching,  and  In  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  his  work 
as  the  protagonist  in  the  great  battle  of  evolution  against  the  obscurantism  of  the 
theological  world _ Mr.  Mitchell’s  account  of  his  life’s  work  is  thoroughly  In¬ 

teresting  and  informing.”— Daily  News. 

“  Mr.  Mitchell’s  book  Is  likely  to  be  widely  read  and  to  be  of  much  sendee.  Its 
very  conciseness  should  tend  to  this  end.”— Globe. 

“  An  admirable  epitome  of  what  Huxley  did  for  the  popularisation  of  science- 
for  the  development  and  organisation  of  scientific  education,  for  the  spread  of 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution.”— Scotsman. 

“  Not  only  Is  there  a  clear  and  adequate  account  of  Huxley’s  contributions  to 
natural  science,  but  the  ‘gladiatorial  ’  incidents  in  his  career,  for  which  he  is  more 
widely  renowned,  are  also  depicted  with  eloquence  and  humour.” — Literature. 

THE  CRICKET  M  THI  HEARTH. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS.  An  entirely  new  edition  of  these  two  famous  Christ¬ 
mas’  Stories.  The  set  will  contain  24  Pull-page  Photogravures,  and  numerous 
other  Illustrations,  from  Original  Designs  by  Frederick  Simpson  Coburn.  With 
Cover  Design  by  Margaret  Armstrong.  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

DANIEL  O’CONNELL,  and  the  Revival  of 

National  Life  In  Ireland.  By  Robert  Dunlop,  M.A.  Fully  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  ["Heroes  of  the  Nations"  Series. 

THE  WORKS  of  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 

Statesman,  Historian,  Economist,  Author,  and  Soldier,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  In  14  vols.,  each  containing  Frontispiece,  16mo,  cloth,  per  vol. 
2s.  Gd. 

List  of  Boohs  in  the  -Series: 

AMERICAN  IDEALS.  — CIVIL  SERVICE.— WILDERNESS  HUNTER.— 
HUNTING  TRIPS  OP  A  RANCHMAN.— WINNING  OP  THE  WEST. -NAVAL 
WAR  OP  1812. 

FAMOUS  HOMES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

and  their  Stories.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Malan.  With  about  20u  Illustrations, 
royal  8vo,  cloth,  with  handsome  Cover  Design,  21s.  net. 

This  sumptuous  Volume  contains  Descriptions  of  Twelve  of  the  Famous  Homes 
of  Great  Britain.  Among  the  Writers  are  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  Lady  Dudley,  Lady  Newton,  Lady  Warwick,  Hugh  Campbell,  and 
A.  H.  Malan. 

THE  DIVINE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAN  ;  or,  The 

Testimony  of  Evolution  and  Psychology  to  the  Fatherhood  ot  Gud.  By  T.  J. 
Hudson.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON  ;  and  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  HELPER,  1901.  A  Handbook  for  Sunday 

School  Teachers  and  for  Parents.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  G. 
Tarrant,  B.A.  2s.  Gd.  net. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  PARABLES. 

A  Teachers’  Book  for  both  Sunday  School  and  Home  Reading-. 
By  Rev.  J.  Crowther  Hirst.  In  2  vols.,  Is.  each  net. 

SUCCESSFUL  LIFE.  Addresses  to  Young  Men  on 

the  Problems  of  Life.  2s.  net. 

ADDRESSES  TO  CHILDREN.  25  Addresses 

suitable  for  School  or  Home  use.  8d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL  SU PERINTENDENTS.  Printed  in  large  type,  Gd.  net. 


THE  BIBLE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  By 

Dr.  H.  Oort  and  Dr.  J.  Hooykaas.  A  Critical,  Historical,  and 
Religious  Handbook  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A. 
G  vols.,  cloth,  21s.  net. 

BIBLICAL  MANUALS. 

A  Series  of  Handbooks  designed  as  Aids  to  the  Intelligent  Study 
of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A. 

“  They  are  among  the  first  of  their  kind,  and  they  meet  a  real 
want.” — Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Life  in  Palestine  when  Jesus  Lived.  By  the  Editor. 
Foui-th  Edition,  is. — The  Method  of  Creation.  By  Rev.  H.  W. 
Crosskey,  LL.D.,  F.G.S,  Second  Edition,  Is. — Chapters  on  Job 
for  Young  Readers.  By  Rev.  G.  Vance  Smith,  Ph.D.  Is.— The 
Epistles  to  Philippians  and  Philemon.  By  Rev.  V.  D. 
Davis,  B.A.  is.  net.— The  Story  of  Jeremiah  and  his  Times. 
By  H.  Johnson,  is.  net— The  Prophecies  of  the  Captivity 
(Is.  xl.-lxvi.)  By  Rev.  R.  T.  Herford,  B.A.  Is.  net. — The  First 
Three  Gospels :  their  Origin  and  Relations.  By  the  Editor. 
Second  Edition.  3s.  Gd— The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians. 
By  Principal  Drummond,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Is.  net. — The  Gospel 
according  to  Mark :  a  Study  in  the  Earliest  Records  of  the 
Life  of  Jesus.  By  Rev.  H.  S.  Solly,  M.A.  Is.  net. — Uniform  with 
above:  The  Childhood  of  Jesus.  Bv  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  ls.net. 


A  Catalogue  sent  post-free  on  application. 


London : 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  5  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.Q. 


(  By  CHARLES  DICKENS, 
i  2  vola. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

BOOKS  ARE  THE  BEST  PRESENTS. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
Books,  or  Series  of  Books,  all  of  which  are  eminently  suit¬ 
able  for  Presents,  and  are  adapted  to  purses  of  varying 
capacity. 

These  Books  can  be  seen  at  nearly  every  Bookseller’s,  and 
Messrs.  METHUEN  will  be  happy  to  send  a  Prospectus  of  any 
of  them. 

Lovers  of  a  beautiful  Book  should  buy  THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIR 
JOHN  MILLAIS,  by  his  Son,  J.  G.  MILLAIS.  Demy  8vo,  32s.  net. 
This  splendid  Work  contains  over  300  Illustrations,  including  9  Photogravures , 
and  forms  a  complete  Gallery  of  Millais's  Pictures. 

Lovers  of  fine  Literature  should  buy  THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS 
STEVENSON,  a  Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Mew  Letters  to  George 
Meredith,  Austin  Dobson,  and  Rudyard  Kipling.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

Lovers  of  a  sumptuous  Book  should  buy  LORD  TENNYSON’S  EARLY 
POEMS,  Edited  by  J.  C.  COLLINS.  With  Illustrations  in  Photogravure 
by  W.  E.  F.  Britten.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Lovers  of  Shakespeare  should  buy  ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Edited  by  Professor 
DOWDEN.  Demy  8vo,  3s.  6d.  The  Second  Volume  of  a  fine  Edition  of 
Shakespeare. 

Lovers  of  fine  Poetry  should  buy  THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM, 
with  a  Commentary  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  BATSON,  and  a  Biography  of  Omar 
by  Professor  E.  I).  ROSS.  Crown  8vo ,  6s.  This  is  an  indispensable 
Edition  to  lovers  of  FitzGerald's  Translation. 

Lovers  of  Gibbon  should  buy  the  MEMOIRS  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  Edited, 
with  Copious  Notes,  by  G.  BIRKBECK  HILL,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
This  is  the  New  Volume  of  “  Methuen's  Standard  Library''  for  a  Prospectus 
of  which  every  lover  of  good  Literature  should  apply.  The  best  Edition  of 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  is  in  this  Series. 

Lovers  of  Poetry  should  buy  DEIRDRE  WED,  a  striking  Volume  of  Verse  by 
Mr.  HERBERT  TRENCH,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Lovers  of  Dickens  should  buy  BLEAK  HOUSE,  ivith  an  Introduction  by 
GEORGE  GISSING,  Notes  by  F.  G.  LITTON,  ancl  Illustrations  by 
Beatrice  Alcock.  Grown  8vo,  3s.  net  each  Volume.  This  is  the  New 
Number  of  the  “  Rochester  Dickens." 

Lovers  of  Dante  should  buy  Mr.  PAGET  TOYNBEE'S  LIFE  OF  DANTE, 
ivith  12  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.;  leather,  4s.  net.  This  is  the 
First  Volume  of  Messrs.  Methuen's  New  Series,  “  Little  Biographies." 

Lovers  of  their  Children  should  buy  for  them  Two  clever  and  amusing  Books, 
Written  and  Illustrated  by  Mr.  GELETT  BURGESS,  entitled  THE 

LIVELY  CITY  OF  LIGG  and  GOOP  BABIES.  4to,  6s.  each.  Ask  to 
see  Copies  of  these  Two  Books  at  your  Bookseller's. 

Lovers  of  delightful  little  Books  should  send  for  a  Prospectus,  or  ask  to  see  Copies, 
of  the  following  Sei'ies 

1.  THE  LITTLE  GUIDES.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New  and  others.  Pott  8vo, 

cloth,  3s.  each  Volume ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

2.  THE  LIBRARY  OF  DEVOTION.  Pott  8vo,  doth,  2s.  each  Volume ;  leather, 

2s.  6d.  net. 

3.  THE  LITTLE  LIBRARY.  With  Photogravure  Frontispieces.  Pott  8vo,  doth. 

Is.  6d.  net  each  Volume;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  These  little  Books  are  edited  with 
the  greatest  care  by  ivell-known  Scholars,  ancl  form  charming  Presents  of  per¬ 
manent  value.  The  latest  volumes  are  : 


THUS.  DE  LA  RUE  &  00, JS  LIST, 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  WHIST. 
Twenty-third  Edition,  90th  Thousand,  cap.  870,  cloth, 
gilt  extra,  5s. ;  handsomely  printed  in  Red  and 
Black ;  Revised  throughout. 

WHIST,  LAWS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

OF.  By  “Cavendish.” 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  BILLIARDS. 
New  Edition  (Seventh),  carefully  Revised,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  10s.  6d. 

BILLIARDS.  By  J.  Bennett,  Retired 

Champion.  Edited  by  “  Cavendish.”  With  up¬ 
wards  of  290  Illustrations. 


New  Edition  (Seventh),  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  2s.  6d. 

BRIDGE,  LAWS  OF.  Adopted  by 

the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs;  with  a  Guide  to 
the  Game  by“BOAZ,”and  How  to  Play  Bridge, 
by  “Badsworth.” 


New  Edition  (Seventh),  cap.  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  Ss.  6d. 

WHIST,  PHILOSOPHY  OF,  By 

Dr.  Pole,  F.R.S.  An  Essay  on  the  Scientific 
and  Intellectual  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Game. 
“  WHIST  RHYMES,”  Sd. 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  PIQUET. 
Ninth  Edition,  cap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  5s. ;  hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  Red  and  Black. 

PIQUET,  LAWS  OF.  xldopted  by 

the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  With  a  Treatise  on 
the  Game  by  “Cavendish.” 


Fourth.  Edition,  cap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra ;  greatly 
Enlarged  and  Revised  throughout,  os. 

ECARTE,  LAWS  OF.  Adopted  by 

the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  With  a  Treatise  on 
the  Game  by  “  Cavendish.” 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  PATIENCE. 
Demy  oblong  4to,  cloth  gilt,  16s. 

PATIENCE  GAMES,  WITH  EXAM¬ 
PLES  PLAYED  THROUGH.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Diagrams.  By  “Cavendish."  Hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  Red  and  Black. 


Fourth  Edition,  cap.  8yo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  os. ;  hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  Red  and  Black. 

WHIST  DEVELOPMENTS: 

AMERICAN  LEADS  AND  THE  UNBLOCKING 
GAME.  By  “  Cavendish.” 


Third  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  Is.  6d. 

RUBICON  BEZIQUE,  LAWS  OF. 

Adopted  by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  With 
a  Guide  to  the  Game,  by  “  Cavendish.” 


Cap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  3s.  6d. 

SHORT  WHIST,  LAWS  OF.  Edited 

by  J.  L.  Baldwin  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Game, 
by  James  Clay. 


CARD  GAMES  BY  “  CAVENDISH,” 

6d.  each.  American  Leads.  (8vo).  Pocket 
Series  :  Whist  (0)— Guide ;  Laws ;  Leads :  Rules 
for  Second  Hand ;  Rules  for  Third  Hand.  Piquet. 
Rubicon  B£zique.  Polish  Bezique.  Ecarte.  Crib- 
bage.  Euchre.  Imperial.  Spoil-Five.  Calabra- 
sella.  Sixty-six. 


DE  LA  RUE’S  INDELIBLE 

DIARIES,  CONDENSED  DIARIES.  PORTABLE 
DIARIES,  CALENDARS,  &c.,  for  1901,  In  great 
variety,  may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Stationers.  Also  “FINGER,”  “THUMB,”  and 
“  PALM ’’-SHAPED  DIARIES,-  and  the  NEW 
“  DIAMOND  ”  DIARIES,  in  neat  cases. 

Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  and  CO.,  Ltd., 
Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 


UNA: 

A  Song  of  England  in  the  Year  Nineteen 
Hundred. 

By  WILLIAM  GERARD. 

3s.  6d.  net. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER,  and  CO., 
Limited. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable  in  advance. 


Including  postage  to  any  Yearly.  Ecuf-  Quar- 
part  of  the  United  King-  yearly,  terly. 

dom . £1  8  6.,  0  14  3.,  0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any 
of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  America, 

France,  Germany,  India, 

China,  &c . 


THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD 
TENNYSON.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Collins,  M.a. 

MAUD.  Bv  Alfred,  Loud  Tennyson.  Edited  by 
Elizab’eth  Wordsworth, 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LYRICS.  With 

Notes. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  By  Jane  Austen. 
Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  2  vols, 

EOTHEN.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes. 


CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Edited  by  E.  Y. 
Lucas. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F. 
Cary.  Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  By  Mrs.  Craik. 
Edited  by  Annie  Matheson.  2  vols. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Arranged  and  Edited  by  T.  F.  Henderson. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Arranged  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett. 


The  best  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR  is  that  written  by  Mr.  FOSTER 
CUNLIFFE,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  of  which  the  First 
Volume,  price  15s.,  has  just  been  published. 


Kindly  write  to  Messrs.  METHUEN  for  their  BOOK  GAZETTE  &  CATALOGUE. 


1  10  6.,  0  15  3..  0  7  8 


METHUEN  and  CO.,  Esses  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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FROM 

MESSRS.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS’  LIST. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

EMPEROR  FREDERICK. 

From  tlie  German  of 

MARGARETHA  YON  POSCHINGER. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 

SIDNEY  WHITMAN. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  include  conversations,  letters,  and  personalia  of 
nionarchs,  soldiers,  savants,  statesmen,  and  men  of  letters  during  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  attempt  is  made  for  the  first  time  to  describe  the 
part  the  late  Emperor  toot  in  the  political  shaping  of  affairs  and  the  building  of 
Modern  GermaDj',  throwing  entirely  new  light  on  several  Important  historical 
events. 

A  book  which  should  prove  of  engrossing  interest ;  and  invaluable  to  serious 
students  of  modern  history. 

“A  welcome  account  of  one  of  the  noblest  monarchs  who  ever  occupied  a 
throne.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  SOUL  OF  A  PEOPLE.” 

PALACE  TALES. 

Tales  of  Burma  and  the  Burmese  Royal  Household. 

By  H.  FIELDING, 

Author  of  “'The  Soul  of  a  People,”  “Thibaw’s  Queen,”  Ac. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“Very  quaint  and  charming,  and  altogether  original _ Mr.  Fielding  can  be 

witty  as  well  as  charming,  and  his  tales  ot  old  Burmese  Palace  life  are  delightfully 
fre9h  and  natural  in  them  unforced  humour.”— Daily  News. 


A  BOOK  OF  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

’TWIXT  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  ROMA.  WHITE. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  the  Bank  ot  England  Garden. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“  Of  practical  use  to  the  citizen  as  well  as  to  the  countryman,  and  which  the 
skilled  horticulturist  and  the  amateur  cultivator  cau  alike  read  with  pleasure." 

— Irish  Times. 


FICTION. 


A  NEW  ROMANCE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  PRINCESS  XENIA.” 

CHLORXS  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON, 

Author  of 11  The  Princess  Xenia,”  '‘The  Rebel,”  “  The  Adventurers,”  Ac. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  The  story  bristles  with  Incident,  the  plot  Is  well  conceived,  and  there  is  not  an 
uninteresting  page  from  first  to  last.”— Glasgow  Herald. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE.” 

WHILOM VILLE  STORIES. 

By  STEPHEN  CRANE. 

Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

Mr.  Crane’s  hook  Is  another  contribution  to  the  humorous  study  of  boy 
nature  inaugurated  by  Mark  Twain’s  “Tom  Sawyer,”  Mr.  Anstey’s  “Vice 
VersS,”  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts’s  “The  Human  Boy,”  and  Mr.  Kipling's  “  Stalky  and 
Co.”  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  believed  these  “W’hilomville  Stories”  to  contain  his 
best  work.” 


AN  ANONYMOUS  WORK  BY  A  WELL-KNOWN  POPULAR  AUTHOR. 

THE  SLAVES  OF  SOCIETY. 

A  Satire  on  Social  Life  and  Usages. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Publishers  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  this  booh-,  u-liich, 
although  published  anonymously,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  well-hnotvn 
and  brilliant  writer. 

“  It  is  so  good,  indeed,  in  form  and  style,  that  we  are  convinced  the  author  is 
no  new  comer  into  the  field  of  literature.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“Clever  in  its  delineation  of  character,  and  sparkling  in  its  dialogue,  painting 
the  fashionable  people  of  the  moment  in  vivid,  graceful  lines;  and  no  one  will  read 
it  without  a  keen  and  hearty  enjoyment.”— Scotsman. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  GRASSHOPPERS.” 

THE  INNER  SHRINE. 

By  Mis.  ALFRED  SIDGWICK  (Mrs.  Andrew  Dean). 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  [Just  published. 

“  Excellent  in  tone  and  feeling  throughout,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  read.” 

—Daily  News. 

“  Mrs.  Sldgwick  has  done  nothing  better  than  the  rout  of  the  Clatworthys  and 
Its  tragic  sequel.” — Spectator. 


A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS. 

By  W.  PETT  RIDGE,  Author  of  “Mord  Em’ly." 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

<•  The  tone  of  the  book  is  excellent  throughout ;  it  Is  the  life  of  the  slums  caught 
et  the  happiest  moment  and  admirably  reproduced — Though  true,  it  is  never 
distasteful.”— Daily  News. _ 

HARPER  and  BROTHERS,  45  Albemarle  Street,  W, 


H.  VIRTUE  &  CO.’S  NEW  LIST 

The  Best  Illustrated  Souvenir  of  the  War. 

With  Sketches  by  “B.-P.”  Price  2s.  6d. ;  or  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s.  Edition  da 
Luxe,  limited,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WORK  OF  WAR  ARTISTS 

IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Bv  A.  C.  R.  CARTER,  Editor  of  “  The  Year’s  Art." 

Being  The  Art  Annual,  1900,  or  Christmas  Number  of  “The  Art 

Journal.” 

With  i  Full-page  Rembrandt  Photogravures  and  50  other  Illustrations  by 
Eminent  Artists. 


Handsomely  bound  together,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE  ART  ANNUALS. 

Being  the  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchard- 
son,  R.A.,  Walter  Crane,  Lady  Butler,  Peter  Graham,  R.A.  ;  the  Art 
of  William  Morris  ;  and  the  Decorative  Art  of  Sir.  E.  Burne-Jones. 

With  25  Etchings,  Photogravures,  &e.,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 


Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE  ART  JOURNAL  VOLUME 

FOR  1900.  With  nearly  500  Illustrations  and  Full-page  Etchings,  Photo¬ 
gravures,  &c.,  after  the  following  Eminent  Artists  : — 

Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.,  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  Stanhope  Forbes,  A.R.A., 
R.W.  Macbeth.  A. R.A.,  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  Cecil  Lawson,  G.  W.  Joy,  E.  Blair 
Leighton,  W.  Bouguereau,  Niels  M.  Lund,  R.  Gemmeli  Hutelunson,  David  Law, 
J.  Hirbmy  Hirschl. 

II  Each  purchaser  of  “The  Art  Journal”  Volume  for  1900  Is  entitled  to  a  1 1 
j  large  Etching  by  G.  W.  Rhead,  of  “A  Reverie"  by  Marcus  Stone,  R.A.,  on  I  I 
1 1  Receipt  by  the  Publishers  of  2s.,  together  with  voucher  inserted  in  volume.  1 1 


To  be  completed  In  Twelve  Monthly  Parts  at  Is.  6d.  each. 

THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1900. 

Special  Extra  Numbers  of  “The  Art  Journal.” 

Parts  I.  to  YL,  bound  together,  10s.  6d.,  with  6  Reu.brandt  Photogravures  and 
over  300  Illustrations  (including  many  Full-page).  Handsomely  hound  together 
in  1  vol.,  art  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Glasgow  Herald.— “Both  in  letterpress  and  in  illustrations  the  work  far 
excels  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  been  produced  in  the  past,  and  when  complete 
it  should  form  one  of  the  most  lasting  of  the  chronicles  of  nineteenth  century 
industry.” 


With  178  Illustrations.  iContaining  Chapters  on  Woodcarving,  Pok.er-work, 
Fretwork,  Repousse  Work,  Bookbinding.  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

ART  CRAFTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

By  FRED  MILLER,  Author  of  “The  Training  of  a  Craftsman,”  A-c.  With 
178  Illustrations  by  various  workers  in  the  Art  Crafts. 


With  27  Illustrations.  A  Companion  to  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  The  Scenes 
and  Localities  Familiarised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

BUNYAN’S  COUNTRY.  Studies  in 

the  Bedfordshire  Topography  of  “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  By  A.  J.  FOSTER, 
M.  A. ,  Vicar  of  Wootton,  Bedfordshire,  Author  of  “  The  Chiltern  Hundreds,”  &c. 


London  :  H.  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Limited,  26  Ivy  Lane,  E.C. 


THE 


METAPHYSIC  OF  EXPERIENCE 


BY 


SHADWORTH  H.  HODCiSON, 


In  Four  Books. 


Book  I— General  Analysis  of  Experience. 
Book  II.— Positive  Science. 

Book  III.— Analysis  of  Conscious  Action. 
Book  IV.—' The  Real  Universe. 


In  4  vole.  8vo,  buckram  (the  vols.  not  to  be  had  separately), 

price  36s. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London  ; 
New  York  and  Bombay. 


CATALOGUES 


ANY  SHAPE, 

ANY  THICKNESS, 

ANY  SIZE, 

Conveniently  filed  for  immediate  reference  in 

WELLS’  PATENT  CATALOGUE  CABINET. 

Write  for  particulars,  or  call  and  see  them. 
BLICKENSDERFER  Typewriter  Co.,  9  Cheapside,  E.C. 


THE 

LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


FIRE  —  LIFE  -  ENDOWMENTS  — ANNUITIES. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £9,711,112. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

BONUSES  LARGE,  either  In  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sums  Assured. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 

Head  Offices— 


1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  7  CORNHELL,  LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  BOOKS 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


Second  Impression  now  teady, 
LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

TH01V3AS  HENRY  HUXLEY. 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  Syo,  30s.  net. 


Second  Impression  now  ready . 

OLSVER  CROMWELL. 

By  JOHN  MOELEY.  With  Portrait,  Syo,  10s.  net.  Illustrated 
Edition.  Extra  Crown  Syo,  14s.  net. 


Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOUGH. 

A  Study  in  Magic  and  Religion. 

By  J.  G-.  FRAZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D..  Litt.D.  3  yoIs.  Syo,  36s.  net. 


i  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

COLOUR  PRINTS. 

An  Essay  on  certain  Stipple  Engravers  and  their 
Work  in  Colour. 

Compiled,  Arranged,  and  Written  by  JULIA  FRANKAU. 
Illustrated  with  51  Characteristic  Pictures  in  Monochrome,  and  i 
in  Colour,  printed  from  Copperplates,  limited  to  400  copies, 
.•68  Ss.  net. 

Also  an  Edition  with  the  Plates  printed  in  Colour,  limited  to 
200  copies,  £18  18s.  net. 


F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  NEW  WORK. 

HOLERS  OF  THE  SOUTH: 

Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Malta. 

Illustrated  by  28  Photogravures  and  91  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
by  HENRY  BROKMAN.  In  2  vols.  Syo,  21s.  net. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  Mr.  Crawford  writes,  not  only  with  ample  learning 
in  many  languages,  but  with  that  insight  into  character  and  that  graceful  turn 
of  expression  which  distinguish  the  sympathetic  novelist  from  the  academic 
Dryasdust — We  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Henry  Brokman’s  beautiful 
illustrations.” 


FOUR  CHARMING  GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


By  the  Author  of  “ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN  GARDEN.” 

THE  APRIL  BABY’S  BOOK  OF  TUNES. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway.  Small  4to,  6s. 

WORLD.—"  One  of  the  roost  charming  of  this  year’s  books  for  the  young.” 
OBSERVER. — “Will  be  highly  appreciated.” 

TIMES.— “The  names  of  author  and  artist  are  theibest  recommendation.” 

BT  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  GREW.  Illustrated  by 

Alice  B.  Woodward.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

ATHENAEUM.— “Full  of  the  charm  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  writer.” 

OBSERVER.—"  Will  add  to  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  reputation.” 

GUARDIAN.— “Pull  of  the  kind  of  detail  in  which  young  children  delight.” 
PILOT.—"  One  of  the  most  pleasant  story  books  in  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  long  list.” 


WRITTEN  AND  PICTURED  BT  MABEL  DEARMER. 

A  NOAH’S  ARK  GEOGRAPHY.  Globe  4to, 

picture  boards,  6s. 

DAILY  MAIL.—"  One  of  the  best  children’s  picture  books  of  the  season." 
WORLD. — “Should  be  a  much-prized  addition  to  a  nursery  library.” 
GUARDIAN.—"  Charmingly  quaint  and  original.” 

OUTLOOK. — “A  capital  story _ Quite  enthralling  pictures.” 

WITH  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS  BT  ROSAMOND  PRAEGER. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  LITTLE  TWIN 

DRAGONS.  Oblong  4to,  picture  boards,  6s. 

STANDARD.—"  Certainly  one  of  the  most  humorous  books  of  the  season.” 
SUNDAY  SUN.—" Generally  considered  the  best  child’s  book  of  the  season.” 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE — “The  Dragons,  as  a  gift  book,  are  sure  to  please.” 
GUARDIAN.—"  A  most  fascinating  book.” 


SYLVAN A’S  LETTERS  TO 

AN  UMSCMOWM  FRIEND. 


By  LORD  ROBERTS. 

FORTY-O^E  YEARS  IN  INDIA, 


By  E.  Y.  B.  With  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations, 
Extra  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPAIN. 

By  CHARLES  W.  WOOD,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated,  Svo,  10s.  net. 

MANCHESTER  COURIER. — “  A  wTork  brimful  of  the  charm  of  a  lovely  land 
and  interesting  people.” 

STAGE-COACH  AND  TAVERN 
DAYS  IN  AMERICA, 


FROM  SUBALTERN  TO  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Containing  44  Illustrations  and  Plans.  Thirtieth  Edition,  Extra 
Crown  8yo,  10s.  net. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  With  Portraits  on  Steel,  2  vols.  8vo,  36s. 


PROFESSOR  LANCIANI’S  NEW  WORK. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 

ANCIENT  ROME. 


By  ALICE  MORSE  EARLE.  Illustrated  by  the  Author. 
Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  10s.  Gd. 


HIGHWAYS  &  BYWAYS  SERIES. 


Profusely  Illustrated,  Extra  Crown 
binding,  6s. 

NORTH  WALES.  ByA.G. 

Bradley.  Illustrated  by  ,Hugh 
Thomson  and  Joseph  Pennell. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 

By  A.  H.  Norway.  Illustrated  by 
Joseph  Pennell  and  Hugh  Thom¬ 
son. 


8vo,  gilt  tops,  flat  backs,  in  uniform 
per  volume. 

NORMANDY.  By  Percy 

Dearmer,  M.A.  Illustrated  by 
Joseph  Pennell. 

DONEGAL, See.  BjStephen 

Gwynn.  Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thom¬ 
son. 

YORKSHIRE.  By  Arthur 

H.  Norway.  Illustrated  by  Joseph 
Pennell  and  Hugh  Thomson. 


A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Monuments. 

By  RODOLFO  LANCIANI,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations,  Extra  Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  8s.  6d. 

\_Handhoolts  of  Archeology  and  Antiquities. 


THE  EVERSLEY  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Professor  C.  H.  IIerford.  In  lOvoIs. 
Globe  Svo,  5s.  each.  Also  the  PLAYS,  in  37  vols.  Globe  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  each. 

The  EVERSLEY  SERIES  also  contains  works  by  Dean  Church,  Emerson^ 
J.  R.  Green,  Hood,  Huxley,  Charles  Kingsley,  Charles  Lamb,  John 
Morley,  Wordsworth,  and  many  others. 

***  A  full  list  of  the  Series  may  be  had  on  application. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  POST-FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London 
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THE  SPECTATOR, 


[December  15,  1900. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

CHRISTMAS  LIST. 


NOW  READY,  In  1  vol.  crown  4to,  fully  Illustrated  by  Drawings  by  A.  D. 
McCORMICK  (from  Sketches  made  by  E.  S.  Grogan),  Original  Drawings  by  E.  S. 
GROGAN,  Photographs  and  Photogravure  Portraits  of  the  Authors,  Maps,  &c. 

PRICE  ONE  GUINEA  NET. 

FROM  THE  CAPE  TO  CAIRO: 

The  First  Traverse  of  Africa  from  South  to  North, 

By  EWART  S.  GROGAN  and  ARTHUR  H.  SHARP. 

With  Introductory  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  CECIL  RHODES. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MOMENT. 

In  I  vol.  crown  8vo,  with  Map,  6s. 

THE  RENASCENCE  OF  SOUTH 

AFRICA.  By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  Author  of  “China  in  Trans¬ 
formation,”  formerly  Administrator  of  Mashonaland,  South  Africa. 

NEW  AND  INTERESTING  BOOK  OF  TRAVEL. 

In  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  90  Dlnstrations,  after  Drawings  and  Photographs  by 
the  Author,  12s.  net. 

AMONG  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE 

SAHARA,  By  Madame  Jean  Pomeroll.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Bell  (N.  D’Anvers),  Author  of  the  “  Elementary  History  of  Art,”  &c. 

A  SPLENDID  BOOK  ON  SPORT  IN  INDIA. 

NOW  READY,  in  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  59  Illustrations  and  3  Maps,  lGs.  net. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  BURMA  AND 

ASSAM.  By  Colonel  Pollok  (late  Staff  Corps),  and  W.  S.  Thom  (Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Police,  Burma). 


CHARGING  CHRISTINAS  BOOKS 


MARYS  MENAGERIE.  Written  and 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Layap.d.  In  I  vol.  oblong  4to,  2s.  Gd. 


GOLDEN  HAIR  and  CURLY  HEAD: 

a  Poem.  By  Allen  Upward.  With  Illustrations  by  Harold  Copping. 
In  I  vol.  crown  4to,  with  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure,  2s.  6d. 

THE  WONDER  WORKERS :  a 

Dream  of  Holy  Flowers.  By  A.  O’D.  Bartholeyns,  Author  of  “  The  Legend 
of  the  Christmas  Rose.”  Illustrated  by  11  Full-page  Pictures  in  Colour  and 
Half-tone,  drawn  especially  for  this  Work  by  Delapoer  Downing.  In  1  vol. 
crown  4to,  6s. 

THE  PINK  HEN  :  a  Fairy  Tale  for 

Children.  By  Cuthbert  Spurling.  With  14  Illustrations  by  Duncan 
Tate.  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  with  Cover  in  Colours,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 


The  LEGEND  of  the  CHRISTMAS 

ROSE.  By  A.  O’D.  Bartholeyns.  Illustrated  by  Delapoer  Downing.  In 
1  vol.  4to,  with  special  Cover  Lithographed  in  2  Colours,  2s.  Cd. 


EDNA  LYALXfS  NOVELS. 

In  special  binding,  extra  superfine  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Complete  in  Case,  30s.  net, 

containing — 


DONOVAN  |  WE  TWO 
IN  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS 
KNIGHT  ERRANT 


A  HARDY  NORSEMAN 
WON  BY  WAITING 
TO  RIGHT  THE  WRONG 


These  novels  can  also  be  obtained  in  green  cloth  binding,  3s.  6d.  each  volume. 


BEATRICE  WHITBY’S  NOVELS. 

Each  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF 

MARY  FENWICK 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

A  MATTER  OF  SKILL, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES 


MARY  FENWICK’S 

DAUGHTER 

IN  THE  SUNTIME  OF  HER 

YOUTH 

ONE  REASON  WHY 
SUNSET 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  3s.  Cd.  each. 

DR.  GEORGE  MACDONALD’S  NOVELS. 

DAVID  ELGINBROD  SIR  GIBBIE 

ROBERT  FALCONER  ALEC  FORBES 

SALTED  WITH  FIRE 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Cd.  net. 

RAILWAY  RUNS  IN  THREE 

CONTINENTS.  A  Short  Record  of  Actual  Performances  on  some  European, 
Canadian,  Australian,  and  American  Railways.  By  J.T.  Burton  Alexander. 
This  volume  contains  the  personal  observations  of  the  Author  either  whilst 
riding  on  the  engine  or  in  the  train.  The  booked  and  actual  times  of  each  run 
are  given,  also  the  load  drawn,  and  the  class  of  loco,  by  which  the  train  was  hauled. 
The  speed  Is  noted,  and  there  are  explanatory  notes  opposite  most  of  the  runs, 
showing,  roughly,  how  the  work  done  struck  the  observer,  together  with  the 
chief  physical  features  of  the  line.  The  work  will  be  handy  as  a  book  of  reference, 
showing’  in  a  compact  form  the  relative  performances  of  many  celebrated  trains 
all  over  the  world. 

A  SEASONABLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  FORGOTTEN  MELODY.  By 

One  Who  Remembers  It.  A  Christmas  Recital. 

In  this  tale  the  critical  and  sceptical  spirit  of  the  age  comes  in  prominently,  and 
the  keeping  of  Christmas  is  treated  of  in  both  the  lively  gossiping  style  and  the 
seriously  thoughtful,  making  it  a  suitable  book  to  place  on  a  pile  of  suggested 
Christmas  presents  for  the  coming  season. 


NEW  NOVELS 

In  crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  with  Frontispiece  bv  the  Author,  6s. 

SARONIA :  a  Romance  of  Ancient  Ephesus. 

By  Richard  Short. 

“The narrative  is  written  in  a  flowing  style,  and  is  not  without  vivid  pictures. 
For  those  who  love  a  religious  novel  of  remote  times,  ‘Saronia’  should  be  an 
attractive  one.” — Sheffield  Independent. 

“  Both  as  a  research  and  as  a  literary  performance  ‘  Saronia  ’  deserves  attention.” 

—Dundee  Advertiser. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

ALIENS  AFLOAT.  A  Story  of  the  Sea. 

By  H.  E.  Achraman  Coate,  Author  of  “Realities  of  Sea  Life.” 

“  Some  found  in  a  previous  book  by  Mr.  Coate  the  truest  story  of  the  sailor’s 
life  since  Dana’s  ‘.Two  Years  before  the  Mast.’  Thepresent  novel  is  neither  better 
nor  less  good  than  ‘  Realities  of  Sea  Life.’  It  has  a  ‘  purpose  ’  with  which  many  of 
those  who  have  what  Bentham  called  ‘no  sinister  interest’  will  sympathise.” 

— Athenceum. 

“This  work  is  one  to  he  recommended  to  every  lad  whose  ambition  it  is  to  go  to 
sea.  Ab  a  tale  of  adventure  and  experience  it  is  highly  meritorious.” — M'orld. 


NEW  BOOK  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  GAPE  AS  I  FOUND  IT.  By 

Beatrice  M.  Hicks. 

“  Miss  Hicks  has  an  observant  eye,  and  a  quiet  sense  of  humour,  so  that  the  very 
curious  scenes  she  witnessed  are  made  both  interesting  and  amusing.” 

— Dundee  Advertiser. 

“  Written  in  a  bright  and  amusing  style,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  recently  published  books  on  South  Africa.”—  Wo  man. 


In  small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ALL  CHANGE  :  Jottings  at  the  Junction 

of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  By  Wilfred  Woollam,  M.A., 
LL.M.  Camb. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

FRIENDS  OLD  AND  NEW:  Twenty 

German  Nursery  and  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  into  English  and  Retold  by 
Sophie  Hirch. 

“Children  will  find  in  the  volume  endless  amusement  combined  with 
instruction.”— Baptist  Times  and.  Freeman. 

“The book  is  so  thoroughly'  interesting  and  gently  refined  that  its  mission  in 
the  nursery  or  schoolroom  should  he  a  very  helpful  one.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 
“An  entertaining  collection  of  German  nursery  and  fairy  tales.” 

—Nottingham  Daily  Guardian. 


CHEAP_EDITK>N.— In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

TIPS  FOR  TRAVELLERS :  or  Wrinkles 

for  the  Road  and  Rail.  A  rade  mecum  for  the  Young,  the  Middle-aged,  and 
the  Old.  By  MacCarthy  O’Moore. 

“  The  author  knows  how  to  convey  his  information  in  a  popular  style,  and  to 
lighten  liis  pages,  with  incidents  both  grave  and  gay,”— Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  6s. 

DANTE  AT  RAVENNA:  a  Study. 

By  Catherine  Mary  Phillimore,  Author  of  “Studies  in  Italian  Litera¬ 
ture,”  “The  Warrior  Medici,”  “  Fra  Angelico,”  “Selections  from  the  Sermons 
of  Padre  Agostina  Da  Montefeltro,”  <fcc. 

“This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  faithful  piece  of  work,  a  real  labour  of  love  by  an 
earnest  student  of  Dante,  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  know'  the 
outward  facts  of  the  great  poet’s  life.” — Spectator. 

“  A  little  supplement  to  the  vast  literature  of  Dante,  compiled  b y  a  careful  and 
scholarly  student  of  the  poet  and  his  works,  who  knows  her  Italy  as  well  as  her 
Dante.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 

“The  result  of  diligent  research  among  manuscripts  as  well  as  books.... 
Written  ina  graceful  style  which  holds  the  attention.”— Graphic. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

CINARA,  and  other  Poems.  By  C.  W. 

Pp.evite  Orton. 

“Some  of  the  shorter  poems  are  graceful  and  pleasing,  an  show  considerable 
aptitude  in  versification.”— Daily  Free  Press. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

POEMS.  By  F.  Montagu  Lloyd. 


HURST  and  ELAC&ETT,  Limited,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C, 
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ART  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Dedicated  to  H.P..H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

HANS  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES. 

A  New  Translation  from  the  Danish  Original  by  H.  L.  BR/EKSTAD. 

With  an  Introduction  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.  With  240  Wood  Engravings  by  HANS  TEGNER. 

2  yols.,  10s,  net  each ;  or  1  vol.,  £1  net. 

Truth.—"  Altogether  this  edition  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind.  The  illustrations  by  Hans  Tegner, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  living  Danish  artists,  have  been  cut  on  wood  by  well-known  wood  engravers,  so  that 
the  artistic  appeal  to  lovers  of  a  fine  book  is  well-nigh  irresistible.” 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong",  Director 

of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland.  With  70  Photogravures  and  6  Lithographs  in  Colour.  An  Edition 
limited  to  1,000  Copies  for  Sale  in  Great  Britain.  Uniform  with  “  Gainsboroueh  ”  by  the  same  Author. 
Imperial  4to,  gilt  top,  £5  5s.  net. 

CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE.  By  William  Nicholson.  A  Portfolio 

of  16  Pastels  reproduced  in  Colours,  £2  2s.  net. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE,  By  Henry  James.  With  12  Photo¬ 
gravures,  32  Full-page  Engravings,  and  40  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings 
by  JOSEPH  PENNELL.  1  vol.,  10s.  net.  Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  Japanese  Paper,  £2  net. 

POMPEI :  the  City,  its  Life  and  Art,  An  Artistic  Survey  of 

Archaeological  Achievements.  By  PIERRE  GUSMAN.  Translated  by  FLORENCE  SIMMONDS  and 
M.  JOURDAIN.  With  500  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  12  Coloured  Plates,  1vol.,  £1 16s.  net. 

ROMAN  ART :  Some  of  its  Principles  and  their  Application  to 

Early  Christian  Painting.  By  FRANZ  WICKHOFF.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  ARTHUR 
STRONG,  LL.D.  With  14  Plates  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations,  1  vol.,  £1 16s.  net. 

RUBENS:  his  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time.  By  Emile  Michel. 

Translated  by  ELIZABETH  LEE.  With  40  Coloured  Plates,  4o  Photogravures,  and  272  Text  Illustra¬ 
tions,  2  vols.  imperial  Svo,  £2  2s.  net, 

REMBRANDT :  his  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time.  By  Emile  Michel. 

With  76  Full-page  Plates  and  250  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  in  1  vol.,  gilt  top  ;  or  in  2  vols.  imperial  Svo, 
£2  2s.  net. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  :  Artist,  Thinker,  and  Man  of  Science. 

From  the  French  of  EUGENE  MUNTZ.  With  48  Plates  and  252  Text  Illustrations,  in  2  vols.,  imperial 
Svo,  £2  2s.  net. 

ANTONIO  ALLEGRI  DA  CORREGGIO  :  his  Life,  his  Friends,  and 

his  Time.  By  CORRADO  RICCI,  With  16  Photogravure  Plates,  21  Full-page  Plates  in  Tint,  and  190 
Illustrations  in  the  Text,  imperial  8vo,  £2  2s.  net. 

MEISSONIER  :  his  Life  and  his  Art.  By  Vallery  C.  O.  Greard.  With 

38  Full-page  Plates,  20  in  Photogravure  and  18  in  Colour,  and  200  Text  Illustrations,  imperial  8vo, 
£1 16s.  net, 

BRITISH  CONTEMPORARY  ARTISTS.  Critical  Studies  of  Watts, 

Millais,  Alma-Tadema,  Burne-Jones,  Orehardson,  Leighton,  and  Poynter.  By  COSMO 
MONKHOUSE.  In  1  vol.  royal  8vo,  Illustrated,  £1  Is.  net. 

TRAVEL  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

THROUGH  THE  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT:  a  Narrative  of  the 

Belgian  Expedition,  1898-99,  to  the  South  Pole.  By  FREDERICK  A.  COOK,  Surgeon  and  Anthropologist 
to  the  Expedition.  With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  over  100  Illustrations  ifrom  Photographs  and  Drawings, 
lvol.,  £1  net. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST :  Siberia— China— Japan.  From 

the  French  of  PIERRE  LEROY -BEAU  LIEU.  Translated  by  RICHARD  DAYEY.  Edited,  with  a 
special  Introduction,  by  HENRY  NORMAN.  1  vol.,  6s. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL,  HUNTER  AND  EXPLORER.  The  Story 

of  his  Life.  With  Certain  Correspondence  and  Extracts  from  the  Private  Journal  of  David  Livingstone, 
hitherto  unpublished.  By  his  Son,  W.  EDWARD  OSWELL.  With  an  Introduction  by  FRANCIS 
OALTON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.  In  ,2  vols.,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations,  demy  Svo, 
25s.  net. 

FROM  CROMWELL  TO  WELLINGTON.  Twelve  Soldiers.  Edited  by 

SPENSER  WILKINSON.  With  an  Introduction  by  LORD  ROBERTS.  With  Portraits,  Maps,  ami 
Plans,  1  vol.,  10s.  6d. 

FROM  HOWARD  TO  NELSON.  Twelve  Sailors.  Edited  by  J.  K. 

LAUGHTON.  With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans,  1  vol.,  10s.  6d. 

THE  PAGEANTRY  OF  LIFE.  A  Book  of  Dandies.  By  Charles 

WHIBLEY.  With  a  Frontispiece,  1  vol.,  7s.  6d. 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 

NATURE’S  GARDEN.  An  Aid  to  Knowledge  of  Wild  Flowers  and 

their  Insect  Visitors.  By  NELTJE  BLANCHAN.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations, 
Photographed  direct  from  Nature,  by  HENRY  TROTH  and  A.  R.  DUGMORE.  1  vol.,  12s.  6d.  net. 

WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 

MR.  DOOLEY’S  PHILOSOPHY.  With  Illustrations  by  W.  Nicholson, 

E.  W.  KEMBLE,  and  F.  OPPER.  1  vol.,  3s.  6d. 

STUDIES  IN  STYLE.  By  W.  H.  Helm,  1  vol.,  3s.  net. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  December,  1900,  2s.  6d., 

Contains 

MODERN  GOVERNMENT.  By  Honors  de  Balzac. 

THE  ELECTION  OF  1900.  By  W.  J.  Bryan. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  RACE.  Bv  Lord  CHARLES  BERESFORD. 
MONARCHY  AND  REPUBLIC  IN  ITALY.  By  RICCIOTTI  GARIBALDI. 

THE  HAY-PAUNCEFOTE  TREATY.  By  Mark  B.  DUNNELL. 

JUBILEE  OF  THE  PRINTING  PRESS.  By  Charles  AVhibley. 

And  other  Articles. 


Novels  and  Stories* 

Six  Shillings  each. 


MR.  ZANGWILL’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

The  Athenaeum. — ‘‘Contains  cleverness  of  a  very 
varied  kind  •  traits  of  fine  Imagination,  of  high 
spiritual  feeling,  keen  observation,  and  a  singular 
sense  of  discrimination  in  character  and  dialogue.” 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

The  Outlook. — “His  story  and  the  figures  which 
people  its  pages  are  of  a  vivid  and  absorbing  interest : 
instinct  with  life,  and  on  every  page  some  witty  and 
memorable  phrase,  or  trenchant  thought,  or  vivid 
picture.” 

MRS.  STEEL’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL. 

The  Standard.—"  Mrs.  Steel  has  here  gathered  up 
all  the  threads  of  Indian  life,  and  woven  a  very 
remarkable  story,  far  more  remarkable  than  ‘On  the 
Face  of  the  Waters."  In  her  knowledge  of  Indian  life 
she  shows  herself  to  be  without  a  rival.” 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “It  is ’57  in  little  and  In  our 
own  day.  Mrs.  Steel  has  again  subtly  and  keenly 
shown  how  unique  is  her  power  of  realising  the  un¬ 
stably  poised,  the  troubled  half  and  half  mind  that  is 
the  key  to  the  Indian  problem.” 

MR.  GILBERT  PARKER’S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO 
TURNING. 

By  GILBERT  PARKER. 

The  Times. — “Not  even  in  ‘The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty  ’  does  Mr.  Parker  suggest  such  an  impression 
of  his  strength  as  in  the  story  which  gives  its  title 
to  the  hook.  Strong  and  yet  natural  situations 
follow  in  rapid  succession.  In  Madelinette  Mr.  Parker 
has  idealised  the  noblest  of  women." 

THE  EAGLE’S  HEART. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

The  Athenaeum.— Mr.  Garland’s  work  is  always 
fresh  and  vigorous,  and  this  story  is  full  of  his 
characteristic  energy.  He  makes  one  share  with 
delight  in  the  irresistible  fascination  of  wild  life  in  the 
Far  West.” 

THE  FLAME  OF  LIFE. 

By  GABRIELE  D'ANNUNZIO. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  A  work  of  genius,  unique, 
astounding.  There  are  passages  that  sweep  one  head¬ 
long,  and  the  whole  leaves  an  indelible  impression.” 

THE  STORY  OF  RONALD 
KESTREL. 

By  A.  J.  DAWSON. 

The  Athenaeum.— “This  romance  of  a  young  man 
with  literary  talent,  his  struggles  and  his  successes,  is 
the  subject  of  this  gracefully  told  story.  The  literary 
composition  keeps  a  good  level  throughout.  Mr. 
Dawson  is  a  writer  of  ability  who  has  seen  men  and 
things,  and  should  go  far.” 

THE  LADY  OF  DREAMS. 

By  UNA  L.  SILBERRAD. 

The  British  Weekly. — “Many  will  pronounce  this 
the  best  novel  of  the  year.  It  is  a  work  of  genius 
which  gives  Miss  Silberrad  a  place  amongst  our  fore¬ 
most  writers.” 

THE  QUEEN  VERSUS  BILLY, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  LLOYD  OSBOURNE. 


THE  NOVELS  of  IVAN  TURGENEV 

Uniform  Edition.  Translated  by  CONSTANCE 
GARNETT.  Fcap.Svo,  cloth,  3s.  net  each  volume  ; 
or  the  set  of  15  vols.,  £2  2s.  net. 

The  Athenaeum. — “  Mrs.  Garnett  deserves  the 
heartiest  thanks  of  her  countrymen  and  country¬ 
women  for  putting  before  them  in  an  English  dress 
the  splendid  creations  of  the  great  Russian  novelist. 
Her  versions  are  both  faithful  and  spirited:  we  have 
tested  them  many  times.” 

THE  NOVELS  OF  BJORNSTJERNE 
BJORNSON. 

Uniform  Edition.  Edited  by  EDMUND  60SSB. 
8  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s,  net  each  volume. 
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Messrs.  BELL’S  GIFT  BOOKS. 


Illustrated  Christmas  List  post-free  on  application. 


Crown  Folio,  with  Binding  designed  by  Laurence  Housman,  £5  5s.  net. 

ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK 

A  HISTORICAL  STUDY  OF  HIS  LIFE  A.iD  WORKS. 

By  LIONEL  CUST,  F.S.A., 

Director  of  the  Natlonal*Portrait  Gallery,  London,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Pine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold. 
Sumptuously  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  on  English  Hand-made  Paper,  with 
til  Photogravure  Plates  and  20  Collotype  and  other  Reproductions  from  Draw¬ 
ings  and  Etcldngs. 

“  This  handsome  volume,  most  tastefully  got  up,  printed  In  hold,  clear  type,  re¬ 
freshing  to  the  eye,  and  that  suggests  the  Issues  from  the  Plantin  Pres3  in  Van 
Dyck’s  own  city  and  century,  comes  at  an  opportune  moment.  AA’e  look  for  costly 
productions  as’Christmas  draws  near,  and  And  that  the  costliness  often  covers  mere 
showiness.  This  is  a  work  of  research,  of  reference,  a  book  for  the  library  and  the 
studio— and  for  the  drawing-room,  too,  and  for  the  recreation  of  unoccupied  hours. 
The  colour  and  decoration  of  the  cover,  the  type,  and  the  paper,  the  happiness  of 
the  proportion  of  margin  to  the  lettered  page,  are  points  which  the  amateur  of 
books  will  appreciate  for  himself.  To  a  larger  class  of  readers  the  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations  will  appeal.  Cheap  photogravure  has  been  responsible  for  much  catch¬ 
penny  literature  dealing  with  the  lives  and  works  of  painters.  Many  of  these 
illustrations  have  the  tone,  and  almost  the  quality,  of  mezzotint,”— Daily  News. 


Small  folio,  £5  5s:  net. 

DANTE  GAB  KIEL  ROSSETTI:  an 

Illustrated  Memorial  of  his  Art  and  Life.  By  H.  C.  Marillier.  With  SO 
Photogravure  Plates  and  170  other  Illustrations,  Including  a  large  number 
never  before  reproduced. 

Small  colombler  Svo,  25s.  net, 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RIJN  &  HIS 

WORE.  By  Malcolm  Bell.  With  8  Photogravure  Plates,  and  It  other 
Illustrations.  Containing  also  veryComplete  Lists  of  the  Known  Works  of  the 
Artist,  Including  his  Etchings,  and' giving  all  Particulars  of  Date,  Size,  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  &e. 


Imperial  8vo,  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  PAINTERS  OF  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Lady  DlLKE.  With  11  Photogravure 
Plates  and  64  Half-tone  Illustrations: 


Imperial  8vo,  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTS  AND 

SCULPTORS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Lady  Dilke. 
■  With  20  Photogravure  Plates  and  29  Half-tone  Reproductions. 


Small  colombler  8vo,  £2  2s.  net. 

THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE 

PAINTERS,  their  Associates  and  Successors.  By  Percy  H.  Bate.  With  7 
Photogravure  Plates  and  84  other  Illustrations. 


Imperial  8vo,  23s.  net. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  :  his  Art.  his 

Writings,  and  his  Public  Life.  By  Aymer  Vallence,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  60 
Illustrations  and  Portrait,  Third  Edition. 


Crown  4to,  10s.  6d,  net. 

HOLBEIN’S  “AMBASSADORS.” 

The  Picture  and  the  Men.  A  Historical  Study  by  Mary  F.  S.  Hervky. 
With  25  Illustrations,  giving  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Details  illustrating 
Sources  of  Holbein’s  Work. 


Small  4to,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRA  ANGELICO  AND  HIS  ART. 

By  Langton  Douglas,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Adelaide.  With  4  Photogravure  Plates  and  60  Half-tone  Reproductions, 
Including  all  the  Artist’s  most  important  Works. 


Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC,  LORD  LEIGHTON, 

P.R.A.  An  Illustrated  Chronicle  by  Ernest  Rhys.  With  80  Reproductions 
from  Leighton’s  Pictures,  including  2  Photogravure  Plates. 


Large  post  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  Bart.,  P.R.A. : 

his  Art  and  Influence.  By  A.  Lys  Baldry.  Illustrated  with  87  Repro¬ 
ductions  in  Half-tone  and  2  Photogravure  Plates. 


Large  post  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES, 

BART.  A  Record  and  Review.  By  Malcolm  Bell.  With  over  100  Illustra¬ 
tions,  Fourth  Edition,  entirely’  Revised,  with  many  new  Illustrations. 


THE  ENDYMION  SERIES. 

POEMS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

Illustrated  and  Decorated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson’.  With  an  Introduction 
by  II.  Noel  Williams.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

POEMS  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING 

Illustrated  and  Decorated  by  Byam  Shaw.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.,  C.B.  Post  8vo,  7s.  cd. 

POEMS  BY  JOHN  KEATS.  Illus- 

trated  and  Decorated  by  Robert  Anning  Bell.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Professor  AValter  Raleigh,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  with  several  New 
Illustrations,  post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

MILTON’S  MINOR  POEMS.  Ulus- 

trated  by  Alfred  Garth  Jones.  Post  Svo,  6s. 

ENGLISH  LYRICS.  From  Spenser  to 

Milton.  Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell.  AVith  an  Introduction  by  John 
Dennis.  Post  8vo,  6s. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


BLACKIE  &  SON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

With  Buller  in  Natal ;  or,  A  Bom  Leader. 

A  Story  of  the  Relief  of  Ladysmith.  With  10  Page  Illustrations  by  W. 
Rainey,'  R.I.,  and  a  Map,  6s. 

‘‘One  of  the  most  powerful  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty’s  annual  instalments  of  hoys' 
books.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

In  the  Irish  Brigade :  a  Tale  of  War  in 

Flanders  and  Spain.  AVith  12  illustrations  by  Charles  AI.  Sheldon,  and  2  Maps, 
6s. 

”  A  noble  tale _ The  chapters  concerning  the  war  in  Spain  are  particularly 

full  and  Interesting.”—  World. 

Out  with  Garibaldi :  a  Story  of  the  Libera¬ 
tion  of  Italy.  With  S  Page  Illustrations  by  W.  Rainey,  R.I.,  and  2  Maps,  5s. 
“The  practised  author  tells  his  story  well.”— Athenaeum. 

“A  breathless  story.”— Bookman. 


By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

Three  Fair  Maids ;  or,  The  Burkes  of 

Derrymore.  With  12  Page  Illustrations  by  G.  Dcmain  Hammond,  R.I.  6s. 
“It  would  not  be  easy  to  Imagine  a  prettier  book  for  girls— or  indeed,  for 
women  of  any  age.” — Literature. 

By  ROSA  MULHOLLA'ND  (LADY  GILBERT). 

Cynthia’s  Bonnet  Shop.  With  8  Page 

Illustrations  by  G.  Demain  Hammond,  R.I.  6s. 

“  Tills  very  charming  story.” — Punch. 

“  The  characters  live,  and  the  writer,  true  Irishwoman  that  she  Is,  easts  over  us 
the  spell  of  her  wild  country.” — Athenceum. 

By  Captain  F.  S.  BRERETON. 

With  Rifle  and  Bayonet :  a  Story  of  the 

Boer  War.  With  S  Illustrations  by  Wal  Paget.  5s. 

“  The  story  is  full  of  incident,  and  Is  capitally  told.”—  Westminster  Gazette. 

“An  admirably  written  tale.” — Standard. 

By  Captain  F.  S.  BRERETON. 

In  the  King’s  Service:  a  Tale  of  Crom- 

well’s  Invasion  of  Ireland.  AVith  8  Page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  5s. 

“An  excellent  story . Moves  along  with  unflagging  interest.” 

“  A  stirring  tale.”—  Outlook.  — Daily  Telegraph. 

By  ALICE  STRONACH. 

A  Newnham  Friendship.  With  6  Page 

Illustrations  by  Harold  Copping.  3s.  6d. 

“  A  sympathetic  tale  of  student  life.” — Bookman. 

“Altogether  this  is  a  book  to  be  recommended.”— Guardian. 

By  GORDON  STABLES. 

In  Far  Bolivia:  a  Story  of  a  Strange  Wild 

Land.  AA’ith  6  Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore,  R.I.  3s.  6d. 

“  A  stirring  narrative.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  The  descriptions  of  the  natives  and  scenery  of  Bolivia  are  exceedingly  good.” 

r  —Daily  News. 

By  LEON  G0LSCHMANN. 

Boy  Crusoes  :  a  Story  of  the  Siberian  Forest. 

Adapted  from  the  Russian.  With  6  Page  Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore,  R.I. 
3s.  Gd. 

“  An  excellent  tale.”— Spectator. 

“  A  good  book,  attractively  illustrated.”— Saturday  Review. 

By  MEREDITH  FLETCHER. 

Every  Inch  a  Briton :  a  School  Story. 

AVith  C  Illustrations  by  Sydney  Cowell.  3s.  6d. 

“Aiay  be  recommended  as  a  capital  school  story.’’— Athenceum. 

“  A  well-written  story  of  school  life.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

By  HARRY  B.  NEILSON. 

Droll  Doings.  Illustrated  by  Harry  B. 

Neilson,  with  Humorous  A'erses  by  the  Cockiolly  Bibd.  23  Full-page 
and  18  ATgnettes  in  full  Colour,  royal  4to,  picture  boards,  cloth  back,  6s. 

“Mr.  Harry  B.  Neilson’s  comic  animals  are  irresistibly  funny,  and  the  verses  are 
full  of  verve.” — Literature. 

By  JUDGE  PARRY  and  Illustrated  by  WALTER  CRANE. 

The  Story  of  Don  Quixote.  Retold  by  his 

Honour  Jndge  Parry.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane,  with  11  Coloured  Full- 
page  Plates,  19  Half -page  Plates,  a  Title-page,  and  Cover.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
“An  exquisite  book  Is  Judge  Parry's  version  of  ‘Don  Quixote.’  Mr.  Walter 
Crane's  illustrations  are  most  delightful.”— Echo. 

*y»  Also  an  Edition  of  100  Copies,  printed  on  Japanese  Vellum  and  suitably 
bound,  25s.  net.  Each  Copy  of  this  Edition  is  Signed  by  the  Author  and  Numbered. 

NEW  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

Our  Darling’s  First  Book.  Bright  Pictures 

and  Easy  Lessons  for  Little  Folk.  4to,  lot  In.  by  7|Ld.,  picture  boards,  Is. ; 
cloth,  gilt  edges.  2s. 

“  Contains  some  really  clever  sketches.”— Athenceum. 

“  Excellent  pictures,  graduated  lessons— a  good  example  of  a  modern  educa¬ 
tional  book.”—  Outlook. 

Story-Book  Time.  With  38  Colour  Pages, 

over  40  Full-page  Black-and- White  Illustrations,' and  a  large  number  of 
A’ignettes.  Picture  boards,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

“  Everything,  whether  serious  or  funny,  is  wholesome,  and  the  illustrations  are 
uncommonly  good.”— Spectator. 


Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  post-free  on  Application. 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


At  £3  13s.  6d.  net. 

LITHOGRAPHY  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS. 

Some  Chapters  on  the  History  of  the  Art.  By  Joseph  Pennell.  With 
many  Plates. 


At  £2  2s. 

OLD  ITALIAN  MASTERS.  By  W.  J.  Still¬ 

man.  Engravings  and  Notes  by  Timothy  Cole. 


At  £1  Is.  each. 

THROUGH  NEW  GUINEA  AND  THE 

CANNIBAL  COUNTRIES.  By  Captain  H.  Cayley  Webster.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated. 

THROUGH  UNKNOWN  TIBET.  By  Capt. 

M.  S.  Wkllby.  Illustrated. 

THE  EARLY  MOUNTAINEERS.  The  Stories 

of  their  Climbs  and  their  Lives.  By  Francis  Gribble.  Fully  Illustrated. 

At  16s. 

AMONG  THE  BERBERS  OF  ALGERIA,  By 

Anthony  Wilkin,  Author  of  “  On  the  Nile  with  a  Camera,”  &c.  Illustrated. 


At  10s.  6d. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS 

By  Mrs.  Tan  Rensselaer.  Illustrated. 


At  7s.  6d.  each. 

CRITICAL  STUDIES  :  Essays  By  Ouida. 

Third  Edition  ready  shortly. 

ROMAN  LIFE  UNDER  THE  C/F.SARS.  By 

E.  Thomas,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Lille. 

INTRODUCTORY  STUDIES  IN  GREEK  ART 

By  Jane  E.  Harrison.  Illustrated. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SAVONAROLA.  By 

Professor  Villari.  Fully  Illustrated. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  MACHIAVELLI.  By 

Professor  Villari.  Fully  Illustrated. 

MARY  RONALD’S  CENTURY  COOK  BOOK, 

A  Thousand  Recipes.  Fully  Illustrated. 


At  6s*  each. 

PAGES  FROM  A  JOURNAL:  Essays,  Notes, 

and  Tales  from  a  Journal  of  the  Last  Thirty  Years.  By  Mark  Rutherford. 

THE  HANDY-MAN  AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  Goodenottgh,  R.N.  Fully  Illustrated. 

MR.  THOMAS  ATKINS:  a  Study  of  the  British 

Soldier.  By  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  How  to  be  Happy  Though 
Married,”  &c.  Fully  Illustrated. 

THE  JEW  IN  LONDON  :  a  Study  in  Racial 

Character  and  Present  Day  Conditions.  With  a  Map. 

THE  HOME  OF  SANTA  CLAUS,  By  G.  A 

Best.  With  over  100  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Ullyett. 

TALES  TOLD  IN  THE  ZOO.  By  F.  C.  Gould 

(“  F.C.G.”  of  Westminster  Gazette ),  and  his  Son,  F.  H.  Carruthers  Gould. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  TREASURE  SEEKERS 

By  E.  Nesbit.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne  and  Lewis  Baumer.  Second 
Impression. 

TRAMPING  WITH  TRAMPS:  Studies  and 

Sketches  of  Vagabond  Life.  By  Josiah  Flynt.  Fully  Illustrated. 

LIFE  OF  GORDON,  By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 

Illustrated. 

IN  DWARFLAND  AND  CANNIBAL 

COUNTRY.  By  A.  B.  Lloyd.  Cheap  Edition.  Fully  Illustrated. 

IN  BIRDLAND  WITH  FIELD-GLASS  AND 

CAMERA.  By  Oliver  G.  Pike.  Second  Edition,  with  over  SO  Illustrations. 

TWELVE  BAD  WOMEN.  Edited  by  Arthur 

YiNCExt.  Cheap  Edition.  Illustrated. 

HALF-HOURS  IN  JAPAN.  By  the  Rev. 

Herbert  Moore.  Fully  Illustrated. 

ROBERT  ORANGE.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 

Author  of  “The  School  for  Saints,"  &c. 


At  6s.  each — (continued). 

VANITY  :  being  the  Confessions  of  a  Court 

Modiste.  By  Rita,  Author  of  “A  Gender  in  Satin,”  &c.  Second  Edition. 

TRINITY  BELLS  :  a  Tale  of  Old  New  York. 

By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Author  of  “Prisoners  of  Conscience,”  &c.  Fully 
Hlustrated  by  C.  M.  Relyea. 

EDWARD  BARRY :  South  Sea  Pearler.  By 

Louts  Becke,  Author  of  “By  Reef  and  Palm,”  &c. 

THE  RAIDERS— THE  STICKIT  MINISTER 

—THE  LILAC  SUNBONNET— THE  GREY  MAN.  By  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

NEIGHBOURS  :  Sketches  of  the  Irish  as  they 

are.  By  Julia  M.  Crottie.  Second  Edition. 

THE  DEVIL’S  HALF-ACRE.  By  “Alien,” 

Author  of  “The  Untold  Half,”  &c. 

SARAH  “  P.  G.” :  the  Experiences  of  a 

Paying  Guest.  By  H.  Sant  Martin  Lanyon. 

At  5s. 

THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1900.  Reproductions 

of  nearly  100  Pictures,  with  Descriptions  of  each. 


At  3s.  6d.  each. 

A  THOROUGHBRED  MONGREL :  the  Tale  of 

a  Dog,  Told  by  a  Dog  to  Lovers  of  Dogs.  By  Stephen  TowneSBND. 
Illustrated  by  J.  A.  Shepherd.  Second  Large  Edition. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  QUACK.  By 

S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Author  of  “  Hugh  Wynne,”  &c. 

THE  AMBASSADOR.  By  John  Oliver 

Hobbes.  Net. 

HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  THOUGH  MARRIED 

—MANNERS  MAKYTH  MAN— THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE-— THE  FIVE 
TALENTS  OF  WOMEN— THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  SOME  FAMOUS 
MEN— THE  SUNNY  DAYS  OF  YOUTH.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy. 


At  2s.  6d.  each. 

FAMOUS  BRITISH  REGIMENTS.  By  Major 

Arthur  Griffiths.  Fully  Illustrated. 

THE  SPEAKER’S  CHAIR,  By  Edward 

LummiS.  Fully  Illustrated. 

DREAMS.  By  Olive  Schreiner,  Author  of 

"  Trooper  Peter  Halket  of  Mashonaland,”  &c. 

At  2s.  each. 

WILD  NATURE  WON  BY  KINDNESS— 

MORE  ABOUT  WILD  NATURE— GLIMPSES  INTO  PLANT  LIFE.  By 
Mrs.  Brightwen. 

At  Is.  per  volume. 

THE  CENTURY  SCOTT  :  a  Set  of  the  Waver- 

ley  Novels,  in  25  vols.,  each  with  Collotype  Frontispiece. 


A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  con- 

taming  full  particulars  of  Mr.  UNWIN’S  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS,  is  now 
ready  and  will  be  sent  post-free  to  any  address  oh  application. 


MR.  UNWIN  draws  the  attention  of  book- 

readers  to  the  following  list  of  series  published  by  him,  of  which  a  detailed 
list  will  be  sent  to  any  address  post-free  on  application. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  LITERARY  HISTORY.  Histories  of  the 

Leading  Literatures  of  the  World.  With  Frontispiece.  16s. 

THE  MERMAID  SERIES.  The  Best  Plays  of  the  Old  Drama¬ 
tists.  22  vols.  3S.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS.  Popular  Histories  of  the 

Leading  Nations,  Past  and  Present,  of  the  World.  55  vols.  5s. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  STUDY.  Histories  for  Children.  10  vols. 

2s.  6d. 

THE  BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN.  With  Frontispiece.  5s- 
MASTERS  OF  MEDICINE.  8  vols.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SPORTS  LIBRARY.  Popular  Books  on  our  leading  National 

Sports.  Fully  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

THE  OVERSEAS  LIBRARY.  Tales  of  Colonial  Life.  2s. ; 

paper.  Is.  6d. 

POPULAR  COPYRIGHT  NOVELS.  Cheap  Reprints  of  Works  by 

Popular  Authors.  2s.  6d. 

UNWIN’S  GREEN  CLOTH  NOVELS.  Novels  by  well-known 

Authors.  6s. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’  LIST 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA 

IN  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

As  Illustrated  in  the  Career  of 
SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK,  K.C.B,  D.C.L., 

Many  Years  Consul  and  Minister  in  China  and  Japan. 

By  ALEXANDER  MICHIE, 

Author  of  “The  Siberian  Overland  Route,”  &c. 

With  Illustrations,  Portraits,  and  Maps,  2  vols.  deray  8vo,  38s.  net. 

“A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  of  China,  and 
it  will,  we  believe,  do  much  to  enlighten  the  English  people  in  regard  to  the  grave 
questions  which  must  inevitably  come  up  for  settlement  in  the  Far  East  before 

many  years  have  passed . Will  be  welcomed  by  all  serious  students  of  Great 

Britain’s  policy  in  regard  to  China,”— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“  It  is  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to  do  justice  to  the  many  subjects  treated 
with  great  clearness  and  judgment  by  Mr.  Michie.”— Morning  Post. 

“Mr.  Michie’s  book,  which  is  copiously  illustrated,  is  well  written,  and  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  China  question  from  the  Treaty  of  Nanking 
in  1842  to  the  present  day.”— Daily  News. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

HELENA  FAUCIT  (lady  martin). 

By  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 

With  5  Photogravure  Plates,  demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  In  this  admirable  record  of  the  career  of  Helen  Fauclt,  to  speak  of  the  lady 
by  her  best-known  name,  Sir  Theodore  Martin  comes  near  to  a  rare  achievement. 
...  .It  can  only  be  said  that  this  biography  of  Helen  Faucit,  by  the  one  man  most 
competent  to  write  it,  is  a  work  which  no  one  who  has  any  interest  in  the  Stage 
should  omit  to  read.’’— Standard. 

“Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  tribute  to  his  wife’s  memory  will  be  welcomed,  not  only 
by  those  who  cherish  an  affectionate  recollection  of  her  in  her  private  life,  but 
also  by  the  many  old  playgoers  who  retain  a  vivid  memory  of  her  sympathetic  and 
intellectual  renderings  of  Shakespearian  characters.” — Morning  Post. 


SIR  JOHN  MOWBRAY’S  REMINISCENCES. 

NOW  READY,  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’. 

SEVENTY  YEARS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

With  other  Letters  and  Notes  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  MOWBRAY,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Edited  h.y  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 


JOSEPH  CONRAD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

LORD  JIM:  a  Tale.  By  Joseph  Conrad, 

Author  of  “The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,”  “An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,”  “Tales 
of  Unrest,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6S. 

“  The  most  original,  remarkable,  and  engrossing  novel  of  a  season  by  no  means 
unfruitful  of  excellent  fiction - We  despair  within  the  limited  space  at  our  dis¬ 

posal  of  conveying  any  adequate  notion  of  the  poignant  interest  of  this  strange 
narrative,  the  restrained  yet  fervid  eloquence  of  the  style,  the  vividness  of  the 
portraiture,  the  subtlety  of  psychological  analysis,  which  are  united  in  Mr.  Con¬ 
rad’s  latest  and  greatest  work.”— Spectator. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

LORD  JIM.  By  Joseph  Conrad. 

“There  are  sufficient  characters  in  this  book,  strikingly  conceived,  vividly 
described,  to  form  a  lifetime  stock-in-trade  for  an  ordinary  novelist.” — Punch. 


THIS  DAYr  IS  PUBLISHED. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  CAVE.  Compiled  and 

Edited  by  LAURIE  MAGNUS,  M.A.,  and  CECIL  HEADLAM,  B.A.,  Joint 
Authors  of  “Prayer's  from  the  Poets.”  Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

TACTICS  OF  TO-DAY.  By  Major  C.  E. 

CALLWELL,  R.A.,  Author  of  “The  Effect  of  Maritime  Command  on  Land 
Campaigns  since  Waterloo.”  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


NEXT  WEEK  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

THE  CALENDAR  OF  EMPIRE.  A  Tribute 

to  Lives,  Deeds,  and  Words  that  have  Gained  Glory  for  Great  and  Greater 
Britain.  By  IAN  MALCOLM,  M.P.  Small  square  Svo,  5s.  net. 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  DR.  MOM  ERIE. 

DEFECTS  OF  MODERN  CHRISTIANITY,  and  other 
Sermons.  By  Rev.  Alfred  Williams  Momerie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

THE  BASIS  OF  RELIGION.  Being-  an  Examination  of 

Natural  Religion.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  ed. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL,  and  other  Sermons.  Eighth 

Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

PERSONALITY.  The  Beginning  and  End  of  Metaphysics, 
and  a  Necessary  Assumption  in  all  Positive  Philosophy.  Fifth  Edition, 
Revised.  Crown  Svo,  3s. 

AGNOSTICISM.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

PREACHING  AND  HEARING,  and  other  Sermons. 

Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

BELIEF  IN  GOD.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s. 

INSPIRATION,  and  other  Sermons,  Second  Edition,  En¬ 

larged.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

CHURCH  AND  CREED.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
THE  FUTURE  OF  RELIGION,  and  other  Essays.  Second 

Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6fl. 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AND  THE  ROMISH 

SCHISM.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 


SECOND  EDITION. 

With  a  Supplement  to  the  Text  (124  pp.)  and  additional  Illustrations,  8vo, 
pp.  xvi.-713,  cloth,  gilt  top,  18s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ITALIAN  ART. 

By  ASHTON  ROLLINS  WILLARD. 

With  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  and  33  Plates  in  Half-Tone. 
CONTENTS. 

PART  I  .—SCULPTURE.  Chap.  1.  The  Revival  of  the  Classic  Style  by  Canova 
and  his  Contemporaries.  Chap.  2.  Lorenzo  Bartolini,  the  Leader  of  the  Reaction 
against  Classicism.  Chap.  3.  The  Transition  from  Classicism  to  Naturalism. 
Chap.  4.  The  Development  of  Naturalism  in  the  Work  of  Vincenzo  Vela.  Chap.  5. 
Recent  Sculptors  of  Southern  Italy.  Chap.  6.  Recent  Sculptors  of  Central  Italy. 
Chap.  7.  Recent  Sculptors  of  Northern  Italy. 

PART  II .—PAINTING.  Chap.  8.  Vincenzo  Camuccini,  the  Leading  Painter  of 
the  Classic  Movement.  Chap.  9.  Other  Classic  Painters.  Chap.  10.  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  and  Romanticism.  Chap.  11.  Other  Phases  of  the  Reaction  against 
Classicism.  Chap.  12.  The  Leaders  of  the  Modern  Neapolitan  School.  Chap.  13. 
Recent  Painters  of  Southern  Italy.  Chap.  14.  Recent  Painters  ol  Central  Italy. 
Chap.  15.  Recent  Painters  of  Northern  Italy. 

PART  III.— ARCHITECTURE.  Chap.  16.  Architects  of  the  Classic  Move¬ 
ment,  and  their  Contemporaries  and  Successors.  Chap.  17.  Recent  Architects. 

SUPPLEMENT-INDEX. 


THE  BARONESS  DE  BODE,  1775-1803. 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  an  English  Lady  during  the  French  Revolution. 
By  WILLIAM  S.  CHILDE-PEMBERTON.  With  4  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations,  Svo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

“The  family  memoirs  Mr.  William  Childe-Pemberton  presents  in  ‘  The  Baroness 
de  Bode’  must  be  accounted  among  the  most  remarkable  among  the  many  records 
of  the  kind  that  illustrate  the  disruptive  effects  of  the  French  Revolution. 
_ Altogether  a  most  fascinating  history.”— St.  James’s  Gazette. 

THE  SOURCES  AND  LITERATURE  OF 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  about  1485.  By  CHARLES 
GROSS,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University.  Svo,  18s.  net. 

“The  students  of  English  history  owe  Dr.  Gross  hearty  gratitude  for  his  self- 
denying  labours,  not  in  writing  history,  but  in  lightening  the  labours  of  others. 
Henceforth  they  have  no  excuse  for  writing  the  history  of  a  period,  and  omitting 
to  read  the  best  contemporary  chronicler,  as  now  occasionally  happens.” 

—Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  the  Daily  News. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

NATURE  IN  DOWNLAND.  By  W.  H. 

HUDSON,  Author  of  “  Birds  in  London,”  &c.  With  12  Plates  and  11  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text  by  A.  D.  McCORMICK.  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  This  graceful  and  charming  hook  will  give  unqualified  delight  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  beauties  of  the  Sussex  Downs.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

“A  really  charming  bit  of  reading  for  anybody  who  wants  to  make  the  most  of 
a  holiday  near  home,  or  whose  home  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  scenery  described. 
We  heartily  commend  Mr.  Hudson’s  new  volume.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND 

PHRASES.  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  By  PETER  MARK  ROGET,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  Recomposed  throughout,  Enlarged  and  Improved,  partly  from  the 
Author’s  Notes,  and  witli  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author’s  Son,  JOHN  LEWIS 
ROGET.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

EXPLODED  IDEAS,  and  other  Essays.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Times  and  Days.”  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Contents.— Exploded  Ideas— Gossip— Novelty— The  Pious  Pelican— Of  Sin¬ 
cerity—  Beyoud  Sense— On  the  Essential  Features— In  Memoriam— Ferae  Naturae 
—Political  Ambition— Of  Hill  Climbing— A  Pig  Happy— Home— Of  Being  Alone— 
Scotch  Funerals— Success— Anger— On  the  Essay— Cycling— Taste— A  Recluse- 
Habitats— The  Gardener— Playing  at  Science— Of  Dogmatism— Conscience— Of 
Love— Of  Lying. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  1VALFORD. 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES.  By  Mrs.  L.  B. 

“  W ALFORD,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Smith,”  “  Lady  Marget,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Mrs.  Walford’s  fertile  pen  lias  produced  another  sprightly  story,  full  of  keen 
strokes  of  observation  and  lively  touches  of  comedy.  The  Parrels  and  their 
family  branches  and  connections,  then-  family  traditions  of  which  Mrs.  Tom  is  the 
high  priestess,  form  a  theme  in  which  Thackeray  woidd  have  delighted,  and 
which  loses  nothing  in  the  hands  of  the  author  of  ‘  One  of  Ourselves.’”— Scotsman. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


iNOW  READY.  MARVELS  OF  VALUE. 

Popular  Illustrated  Guides  to  the  API 
TREASURES  of  England. 

FULL  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  PICTURES— A  MARVEL  OF  VALUE, 

GEMS  ™r  GALLERIES. 

No.  2.— National  Gallery,  No.  3.-Walker  Art  Gallery. 

Sintish  &  Modern  School.  T  ,  ,  ,  .  _ 

With  Introduction  by  Lionel  ;  T* 

Oust,  p.s.a. 

Containing  Reproductions  of  Works  j  Containing  Reproductions  of  Works 
by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  |  by  Leighton,  Poynter,  Millais,  Denby, 
Hogarth,  Constable,  Turner,  Copley,  |  Sadler,Yeames,Rossetti(Dante’s Dream), 
Koppner,  Morland,  &c.  >  Calderon,  Burne-Jones,  Dicksee,  <fce. 

Printed  by  BYRE  and  SPOTTISWOODE,  Her  Majesty’s  Printers, 
Great  New  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 


Now  complete  in  3  vols. ;  also  in  sections,  at  Is.  6d.  each  net. 

HE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALIAN  AR 

By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.  (Author  of  “Correggio”). 

“  This  is  an  excellent  handbook  for  the  traveller  in  Italy.”— Spectator. 
Simp  kin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London, 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  DB.  W.  H.  FITCHETT. 

ON  DECEMBER  18th.— Crown  8yo,  6s. 

WELLINGTON'S  MEN  :  Some  Soldier-Autobiographies. 

[Kincaid’s  “Adventures  in  the  Rifle  Brigade”;  “Rifleman  Harris”;  Anton’s  “ Military  Life ” ;  Mereer’s  “Waterloo.”] 

Edited  by  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

AUTHOR  OR  “HOW  ENGLAND  SATED  EUROPE,"  “DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE,”  “FIGHTS  FOR  THE  FLAG,”  &o, 

°*s  This  work  describes  war  as  seen  by  the  man  in  the  ranks.  There  is  enough  reality  about  it  to  give  it  historical  value,  with 
sufficient  personal  incident  to  make  it  as  readable  as  a  novel. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.-A  VOLUNTEER’S  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  BOER  WAR. 

Notice. — The  FIRST  IMPRESSION  having  been  sold  out  before  publication,  a 
SECOND  IMPRESSION  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  immediately. 

! N  THE  RAMS  OF  THE  C.I.V.  A  Narrative 

and  Diary  of  Personal  Experiences  with  the  C.I.V.  Battery  (Hon.  Artillery 
Company)  in  South  Africa.  By  “Driver”  Erskine  Childers,  Clerk  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  With  a  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Daily  News. — “  If  any  one  wants  to  have  an  idea  of  what  it  really  means  to  be 
a  Volunteer  in  war,  let  him  read  the  exceedingly  interesting  narrative  of 
‘  Driver  ’  Erskine  Childers. . . .  One  could  not  imagine  a  more  intelligent  Volunteer.” 


Queen.— “  Whatever  histories  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  are  written, 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s  ‘Great  Boer  War,’  must  remain  THE  history.... 
The  book  is  marvellously  exciting,  admirably  lucid,  and  scrupu¬ 
lously  just.” 

SIXTH  IMPRESSION  SOLD  OUT. 

SEVENTH  IMPRESSION  READY  NEXT  MONDAY. 

With  Maps,  large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR, 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

AUTHOR.  OF  “THE  WHITE  COMPANY,”  “RODNEY  STONE,”  “UNCLE 
BERNAC,”  “THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  ‘  KOROSKO,’  ”  “THE  GREEN 
FLAG,  AND  OTHER  STORIES  OF  WAR  AND  SPORT,”  &c. 

Punch.— “It  is  difficult  to  read  straight  on  through  ‘  The  Great  Boer  War  ’  by 
reason  of  the  tears  that  dim  the  eyes  as  the  sorrowful  story  is  told.  Conan  Doyle 
made  his  reputation  as  a  novelist :  stranger  far  than  Action  is  the  tale  he  has  to 

tell  of  the  campaign  in  South  Africa . He  has  thoroughly  mastered  the 

plan  and  the  details  of  the  campaign,  and  presents  them  in  a  shape  that  can  be 
understanded  of  the  people.  His  descriptions  of  the  various  engagements  are 
masterpieces  of  graphic  writing.” 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  DECEMBER  18TH.— NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION 
(THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION). 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY.  By  A,  Conan  Doyle.  With 

8  Full-page  Hlustrations,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


MORE  POT-POURRI  FROM  A  SURREY  GARDEN. 

By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Eable,  Author  of  “Pot-Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.” 
FOURTH  IMPRESSION.  Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

POT-POURRI  FROM  A  SURREY  GARDEN.  By  Mrs. 

C.  W.  Earle.  With  an  Appendix  bv  Lady  Constance  Lytton.  TWENTY- 
THIRD  IMPRESSION.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


THE  MEN  OF  THE  MERCHANT  SERVICE  :  being 

the  Polity  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for  ’Longshore  Readers.  By  Frank  T. 
Bullen,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “ The  Cruise  of  the  ‘Cachalot,’”  “The  Log  of  a 
Sea-Waif,”  &c.  Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “  CACHALOT  ”  ROUND  THE 

WORLD  AFTER  SPERM  WHALES.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen,  First  Mate. 
The  Volume  includes  a  Letter  to  the  Author  from  Rudyard  Kipling.  SIXTH 
EDITION.  With  8  Illustrations  and  a  Chart,  large  post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 


A  LIFETIME  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  :  being:  the  Recol¬ 
lections  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Robinson, 
K.C.M.G.,  Author  of  “George  Lindon,”  “The  Colonies  and  the  Century,"  &c. 
Large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  Few  could  write  a  South  African  book  carrying  so  much 
authority  as  one  by  Sir  John  Robinson,  and  these  reminiscences  constitute  one 
triumphant  testimonial  to  the  persistence  for  good  of  British  men.  It  is  a  story 
to  make  every  Briton  proud  of  his  race,  of  Natal,  and  of  Sir  John  Robinson,  and  a 
story  for  every  Briton  to  read.” 

A  TREASURY  OF  IRISH  POETRY  IN  THE  ENGLISH 

TONGUE.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  and  T.  W.  Rolleston. 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Globe. — “  The  most  comprehensive  and  representative  collection  of  poems  (in 
English)  by  Irish  authors  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  for  that  reason  is  deserving 
of  a  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  every  poetry-lover.” 

LORD  LILFORD  (THOMAS  LITTLETON,  FOURTH 

BARON,  F.Z.S.,  President  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union):  a  Memoir. 
By  his  Sister.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  With  a 
Portrait,  16  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  a  Facsimile  Letter,  large  crown 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  [Beady  to-day. 

DOMESTICITIES :  a  Little  Book  of  Household 

Impressions.  By  E.  V.  LUCAS.  Small  fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

CONFERENCES  ON  BOOKS  AND  MEN.  Reprinted 

from  the  “Cornhill  Magazine.”  By  the  Author  of  "Pages  from  a  Private 
Diary.  ”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

PAGES  FROM  A  PRIVATE  DIARY.  Reprinted 

from  the  “Cornhill  Magazine.”  FOURTH  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


A  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,  By  Sidney 

Lee,  Editor  of  “  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  FOURTH  EDITION. 
With  a  Portrait  of  Shakespeare,  a  Portrait  of  the  Earl  of 'Southampton,  and 
Facsimiles  of  Shakespeare’s  known  Signatures,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

***  Also  the  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  1  vol.  medium  Svo, 
Profusely  Illustrated  with  Photogravures,  Topographical  Views,  &c.,  16s.;  and 
the  STUDENT’S  EDITION,  with  Photogravure  Plate  and  4  Full-page  Illustra¬ 
tions,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  ETCHINGHAM  LETTERS.  By  Mrs.  Fuller  Mait- 

land,  Author  of  “  Pages  from  the  Day-Book  of  Bethia  Hardacre,”  &c.,  and 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.  FOURTH  IMPRESSION.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Edited  and  Annotated  by  Augustine  Birrell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Frederic 
G.  Kenyon.  2  vols.  large  crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  a  Por¬ 
trait  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume,  7s.  6d.  per  vol. 

THE  POEMS  OF  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING- 

Complete  in  1  vol.,  withi  Portrait,  large  icrown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt 
top,  7s.  6d. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  POETRY  OF  ELIZABETH 

BARRETT  BROWNING.  First  Series,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. ;  Second  Series, 
crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 

ROBERT  BROWNING.  First  Series,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d ;  Second  Series,  crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 


THE  LOG  OF  A  SEA  WAIF :  being’  Recollections 

of  the  First  Four  Years  of  my  Sea  Life.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen,  F.R.G.S., 

Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Cachalot, . Idylls  of  the  Sea,”  &c.  SECOND 

IMPRESSION.  With  8  Full-page,)  Illustrations,  specially  drawn  by  Arthur 
Twidle.  Large  post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 


HOW  ENGLAND  SAVED  EUROPE  :  the  Story  of  the 

Great  War  (1793-1815).  By  W.  H.  Fitchett,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
“  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,”  “  Fights  for  the  Flag,”  &c.  4  vols.  crown  8vo, 
with  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Plans,  6s.  each. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

FIGHTS  FOR  THE  FLAG.  Second  Edition.  With 

16  Portraits,  13  Plans,  and  a  Facsimile  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE.  Twelfth  Edition* 

With  16  Portraits  and  11  Plans,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


T  LEAVES.  A  Collection  of  Pieces  for  Public 

Reading.  By  Edward  F.  Turner.  SEVENTH  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


MORE  T  LEAVES :  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Pieces  for  Public  Reading. 
SECOND  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


TANTLER’S  SISTER,  and 

other  Untruthful  Stories.  THIRD 
EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


UNWRITTEN  LAWS  AND  IDEALS  OF  ACTIVE 

CAREERS.  Edited  by  E.  H.  Pitcairn.  Large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Small  post  Svo,  6s.  each. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  NEARLY  SOLD  OUT. 

FOURTH  IMPRESSION  READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

ELEANOR.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Author  of 

“Robert  Elsmere,”  “Marcella,”  “Sir  George  Tressady,”  &c.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Albert  Sterner.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

St.  James's  Gazette.— “  The  character  of  Lucy  Foster  is  beautifully  drawn _ 

The  struggle  between  jealousy  and  friendship  in  Mrs.  Burgoyne  is  exceedingly 
true  to  life.  The  situation  is  intensely  dramatic.... Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has 
realised  it  with  subtle  insight,  and  handled  it  with  a  refined  and  feeliug  touch 
which  no  contemporary  writer  could  surpass..  ..The  whole  book  shows  a  great- 
writer  at  her  very  best.” 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  FIELDS.  By  Katharine 

Tynan,  Author  of  “  The  Dear  Irish  Girl,”  “  She  Walks  in  Beauty,”  &c. 
Spectator. — “  Miss  Tynan  has  added  in  ‘A  Daughter  of  the  Fields’  another  por¬ 
trait  to  her  gallery  of  Irish  graces,  Meg  O’Donoghue _ For  ourselves,  we 

confess  to  have  followed  the  progress  of  her  matrimonial  manceuvres  with  much 
pleasure.” 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE.  By  F.  Anstey,  Author  of 

“Vice  Versa,”  “The  Giant’s  Robe,”  “A  Fallen  Idol,”  &c.  SECOND  IMPRES¬ 
SION.  With  a  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  A  decided  success.. .  .Mr.  F.  Anstey’s  quaint  conceit  is  in 
his  best  manner.  It  is  quietly  humorous  from  start  to  finish,  and  invariabiv 
bright.” 

THE  ISLE  OF  UNREST.  By  Henry  Seton  Merri¬ 
ll  an,  Author  of  “The  Sowers,”  “  In  Kedar’s  Tents,”  “  Roden’s  Corner.”  With 
6  Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

FOURTH  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

Times.—'1  Capital  reading,  absorbing  reading ....  An  exciting  story,  with  1  thrills  ’ 
at  every  third  page.” 


Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.  will  be  happy  to  send  a  copy  of  their  CATALOGUE  post-free  on  application. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W, 
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THE  8  P  E  C  T  A  T  0  E, 


NOW  READY. 


WHO’S  WHO,  1901 

AN  ANNUAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 


“  The  1  Debrett  ’  of  the  Intellect.” 


1,200  pages. 


Price  5s.  net. 


NOW  READY. 

THE 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
YEAR  BOOK,  1901. 


“  The  Woman’s  Whitaker.” 


400  pages. 


Price  2s.  6d.  net. 


NOW  READY. 

NEW  POCKET  EDITION. 

HOR/E  SUBSECIWE. 

By  Dr.  JOHN  BROWN. 

In  three  volumes.  Each  2s.  net. 

Also  to  be  had  in  full  limp  leather,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol. ;  full  stiff  leather, 
gilt  edges,  3s.  net  per  vol. 


NOW  READY.— Yols.  I.  and  II. 

Uniform  with  the  above  in  Size,  Binding,  and  Price. 

BLACK’S  NEW  POCKET  EDITION. 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

To  be  completed  In  25  vols.,  on  thin  paper,  and  published  at  the  rate  of  two 
volumes  a  month,  each  volume  containing  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 


London  :  ADAM  and  CHARLES  BLACK,  Soho  Square. 


“An  admirable  volume,  full  of  grace  and  spirit.” 

— Glasgow  Herald. 

The  Prayer  of 

St.  Scholastica, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

LADY  LINDSAY. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  The  poem  is  profoundly  touching ;  the  humanity  and  the 
super-humanity  of  it,  the  gentle  reminiscence,  the  quiet,  unfathom¬ 
able  love,  the  submission,  the  faith . all  these  in  verse  simple, 

musical,  and  dignified,  give  rarely-felt  pleasure  to  the  reader.” 


— World. 


THE  PRAYER  OF 


ST.  SCHOLASTICS 


By  LADY  LINDSAY. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  A  true  poetic  imagination,  and  a  gift  of  graceful  and  melodious 
versification.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

“Full  of  tender  thought,  deep  feeling,  and  delicate  fancies 
exquisitely  expressed.” — Cork  Examiner.  ' 

“The  hook  does  justice  to  Lady  Lindsay’s  enviable  reputation 
as  a  poetess.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  Limited, 

CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W.C. 


COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  NEURALGIA. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  publicly  in  Court  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  EROWNE  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  whole  story  of  the  defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately 
untrue,  and  he  regretted  to  say  it  had  been  sworn  to.— See  the  Times ,  July  13th,  1S6 1. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  J.  T.  Davenport  that  he  had 
received  information  to  the  effect  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in  Cholera  was  Chlorodyne.— See  Lancet , 
December  31st,  1864 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

Extract  from  the  Medical  Times ,  January  12th,  I860  “Is  prescribed  by  scores  of  orthodox  practitioners. 
Of  course  it  would  be  not  thus  singularly  popular,  did  it  not  supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place.” 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE 
Is  the  Best  and  Most  Certain  Remedy  in  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  CONSUMPTION,  NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM,  Ac. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE 
Is  the  Certain  Cure  in  CHOLERA,  DYSENTERY,  DIARRHOEA,  COLICS,  Ac. 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the 
Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Gt.  Russell  St.,  W.C.  In  Bottles,  Is.  l£d.,  2s.  0d.,  4s.  6d. 


T 


HE 


UNION  BANK  of 

AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 


Paid-up  Capital  . . . £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  800,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors. . . .  3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND 
are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  Branches  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  E.  CARBERY,  Manager. 

71  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  OOCOA, 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA, 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


Birkbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS..  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10.000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  reparable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAYEN3CROFT,  Manager. 


READING-CASES  FOR  THE 
“ SPECTATOR  ” 

To  hold  Six  Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 


CASES  FOR  BINDING 

Half-Yearly  Vols.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Book¬ 
seller  or  Newsagent, 

Or  at  the  Office, 

I  WELLINGTON  ST,,  STRAND. 


ME  DOC. 

VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent 

light  Dinner  Wine.  The  quality 

ot  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  14/6  8/3 

wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 

prices. 

ST.  ESTEPH  E 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in 
bottle.  The  appreciation  this  wine 
meets  with  from  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  customers 
it  procures  us  in  London  and  the 
Provinces,  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who 
like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage 
Paid  to  any  Bailway  Station,  including  Cases 
and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret 
sold  in  Great  Britain  to  equal  them  in  value.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  wines  sold  elsewhere  at  16/-  and  20/-  a 
dozen  and  upwards. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of 
6d.  per  dozen. 

JAMES  SifTO  AMD  00., 

WIFE  MERCHANTS. 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street. 
Manchester:  26  Market  Street. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Outside  Page.  Twelve  Guineas. 

Page . £10  10  0 

Half-Page  .  5  5  0 

Quarter-Page  .  2  12  6 

Narrow  Column  .  3  10  0 

Half-Column .  1  15  0 

Quarter-Column  .  0  17  6 

Companies. 

Outside  Page  . £14  14  0 

Inside  Page  .  12  12  0 

Five  lines  (50  words)  and  under  in  broad  column  (half¬ 
width),  5s. :  and  Is.  per  line  for  every  additional  line 
(containing  on  an  average  twelve  words). 
Narrow  column,  one-third  width  of  page,  7s.  per  inch. 

Broad  column,  half-width  of  page,  10s.  per  inch. 
Across  two  narrow  columns,  two-thirds  width  of  page, 
14s.  per  inch. 

Broad  column  following  “Publications  of  the  Week,1* 
13s.  per  inch. 

Displaved  Advertisements  according  to  space. 
Terms :  net. 
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110  VOLUMES  for  a  first  payment  of  ONE  6UINEA. 


In  a  Few  Weeks  it  will  be  impossible 

FOR  YOU  TO  JOIN  IN  THE  CHORUS  OF  PRAISE  FROM  DELIGHTED  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 
“ THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY”  EDITION  OF  BOHNS  LIBRARIES,  FOR  THE 
OFFER  WILL  BE  DEFINITELY  CLOSED  ON  JANUARY  31,  1900.  READ  THE 
FOLLOWING  TESTIMONIES,  WHICH  ARE  FAIR  SPECIMENS  OF  HUNDREDS 
RECEIVED,  AND,  HAYING  DONE  SO,  DECIDE  AT  ONCE  WHETHER  YOU 
OUGHT  TO  LET  THIS  UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  PASS. 


"A  most  Valuable  and  Useful  Possession.” 

I  have  found  the  Bohn  and  Webster  Library  a 
most  valuable  and  useful  possession — the  books 
are  weli  bound  and  admirably  chosen  both  for 
reading  and  reference. 

Lady  MARGARET  MAJENDIE. 

59,  Egerton  Crescent,  S.W. 

"The  most  Useful  Idea  I  have  yet  seen  in 
Bookselling.” 

Your  scheme  is  the  most  useful  idea  I  har  e  yet 
seen  in  bookselling.  It  deserves  to  be  well  taken 
up.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL, 

5,  Clifton  Terrace,  Brighton. 

"The  Webster  Dictionary  is  a  Splendid 
Article.” 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  books  ;  they  are 
well  worth  the  money.  The  Webster  Dictionary 
is  a  splendid  article. 

HUGH  MACLEOD, 
Chamberlain’s  Office,  Stornoway. 

“  The  Volumes  are  Splendid.” 

To  say  I  am  satisfied  with  the  volumes  is  faint 
praise.  They  are  splendid,  and  I  congratulate 


you  on  the  manner  in  which  you  ha  ve  carried  out 
your  contract.  FRED  ROBINSON, 

Dudley  Hill,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

"No  equally  Valuable  Opportunity  has 
presented  itself  for  many  years  to 
Students  of  English  and 
Foreign  Literature.” 

I  am  convinced  that  no  equally  valuable  oppor- 
tunity  has  presented  itself  for  many  years  to 
students  of  English  and  foreign  literature.  1  am 
satisfied  in  every  way  with  my  purchase  of  a 
hundred  volumes,  and  should  like  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  more  recent  volumes  of  the 
series,  which,  with  their  excellent  binding,  attrac¬ 
tive  type,  and  photogravure,  frontispieces,  are  a 
welcome  addition  to  any  library. 

A.  HAMILTON  THOMPSON, 

3,  Eastgate,  Lincoln. 

"A  wise  and  Cheap  Investment.” 

The  great  attraction  of  your  Offer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  on  your  excellent  list  there  are  over  800 
volumes  to  choose  from.  It  is  a  cheap  and  a 
wise  investment. 

GREG.  ELLIS  GRIFFIN, 

5,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 


“Expectations  more  than  realised.” 

I  thank  you  for  the  promptness  with  which  the 
order  was  executed,  and  have  to  say  that  I  am 
perfectly  delighted  with  the  books.  High  as  my 
expectations  were  they  have  been  more  than 
realised.  It  is  an  extraordinary  privilege  that 
the  payment  of  a  single  guinea  should  pqt  one  in 
actual  possession  of  such  a  splendid  library. 
For  poor  scholars  and  literary  men  the  boon  is 
indeed  a  great  one.  The  saving  in  cost  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  one  secures  the  books  in  perfect 
condition.  Many  of  the  works  are  veritable 
monuments  of  industry.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  various  books  of  reference,  with  which  I  am 
especially  pleased.  I  trust  that  your  venture  will 
be  widely  appreciated. 

ALEX.  R.  McFARLANE, 

24,  Afton  Place,  Baxter  Park  Terrace,  Dundee. 

“  The  Large  Room  for  Selection.” 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  volumes  both  as  to 
appearance  and  contents.  One  of  the  best 
features  of  your  offer  is  the  large  room  for 
selection  of  volumes,  enabling,  as  it  does,  each 
person  to  choose  according  to  his  tastes  or  wants. 

G.  B.  MURRAY, 
Bryngolan  House,  Brynmenin. 


OVER  SIX  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD. 

Over  Six  Million  Volumes  of  Bohn’s  Libraries  have  been  sold  since  Mr.  Bohn  first  introduced  his  series  of 
English  Classics  to  the  English  public.  In  all  probability  you  have  some  of  the  volumes  already  on  your  book¬ 
shelves.  You  know  their  value.  They  are  the  books  of  all  time,  the  real  classics,  the  books  worth  buying.  They 

are  books  of  enduring  worth,  an  inexhaustible  treasure  for  the  mind,  books  whose  value  you  cannot  fully 

appreciate  until  you  have  read  and  re-read  them,  “loved  them  and  loved  them  again.” 


HOW  YOU  MM  OBTAIN  THE  BEST  BOOHS  OF  ALL  TIME. 

In  Bohn’s  Libraries  you  have  a  collection  of  some  800  volumes  of  the  very  best  of  the  world’s  literature. 
Bohn’s  Libraries  contain  only  first-class  editions  of  really  standard  works.  They  are  honestly  complete ;  they 
are  edited  by  the  first  authorities ;  they  are  carefully  printed  on  good  paper,  and  are  bound  in  a  new,  strong, 
and  serviceable  binding. 

You  have  only  to  glance  at  the  complete  list  of  “The  British  Weekly”  Edition  of  Bohn’s  Libraries  to  see  how 
wide,  indeed  how  universal,  is  its  scope.  The  great  feature  of  the  special  offer  is  that  the  purchaser  may 
choose  for  himself  his  list  of  one  hundred  or  of  fifty  volumes  from  the  complete  catalogue  of  nearly  800 
works.  You  will  readily  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  an  offer.  You  need  not  purchase  one  single  volume 
for  which  you  have  no  use,  of  which  you  are  not  in  need.  With  every  fifty  or  one  hundred  volumes  of 
“The  British  Weekly”  Edition  of  Bohn’s  Libraries  there  is  presented  free  a  copy  of  Webster’s  Great  Inter¬ 
national  Dictionary,  a  Dictionary  which  surpasses  all  others  in  accuracy  and  utility.  Or  if  you  already  possess 
the  Dictionary,  you  may  choose  in  its  stead  any  ten  volumes  from  the  complete  list  of  “The  British  Weekly” 
Edition  of  Bohn’s  Libraries. _ 


Full  particulars  of  “  The  British  Weekly  ”  Special  Offer,  together  with  a  Catalogue  of  nearly  800  Volumes,  from  which  you  may  make  your 
own  selection  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application.  In  order  to  secure  the  full  advantages  of  this  offer,  you  must  send  in  your  order  as  soon  as 
possible"  as  several  of  the  volumes  are,  owing  to  the  demand,  already  out  of  print,  and  the  offer  will  be  closed  in  a  few  weeks,  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  addressed, 

BOHN,  c/o  H0DDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

EDWARD  BICKERSTETH 

Late  Bishop  of  South  Tokyo. 

By  Rev.  SAMUEL  BICKERSTETH. 

Frontispiece  Portrait  in  Photogravure,  Map,  and  several  Half-tone  Reproductions. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d.  net. 


Times. — “An  impartial  record  of  earnest,  intelli¬ 
gent  work.’’ 

Spectator. — “All  interested  in  missions  will  read 
with  attention  the  exceedingly  guarded  and  accurate 
accounts  of  the  relations  maintained  with  the  two 

great  missionary  societies - Bishop  Edward  Bicker- 

steth's  recorded  work  is  immense.  What  he  did 
lives  after  him  in  his  foundations  and  organisa¬ 
tions.” 

Literature.— “  Worth  reading ;  will  he  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  study  in  missionary  methods.” 


HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

19  Lombard  Street,  and  57  Charing  Cross, 
LONDON.  Established  1782. 

Lowest  Current  Rates. 

Liberal  and  Prompt  Settlements. 

Assured  free  of  ail  Liability. 
Electric-Lighting  Rules  Supplied. 

F.  B.  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  ISIS. 


Guardian. — “The  Bishop  succeeded  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  native  Japanese  Church.  For  the  full 
comprehension  ot  this  bold  and  valuable  experiment 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Life  itself,  where  it 
is  related  in  full  and  clear  detail.” 

Record.—  1  The  picture  of  Bickersteth  himself  is  an 
exceedingly  happy  one.” 

Manchester  Guardian. — “A  full  and  attractive 
picture  of  a  very  able  and  devoted  missionary  Bishop.” 

Daily  Chronicle. — “Will  be  welcomed  as  the  account 
of  an  Anglican  Bishop’sexperiencesin  Indiaand  Japan.” 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY. 

Insured  against,  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Established  i&49. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORN  HILL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Cheques  ( and  Post-Office  Orders  369 
Strand )  payable  to  “  John  Baker 


ELKIN  MATHEWS’  LIST. 


SKETCHES  AND  SKITS, 

20  Large  Cartoons.  By  Arthur  Hopkins,  R.W.S. 

Oblong  folio  (10  by  16  inches),  5s.  [Just  out. 

“  Those  who  know  Mr.  Hopkins’  drawings' in  Punch. 
or  in  his  ‘Sketches  arid  Skits’  (just  out)  are  well 
aware  howaccomplishedadraughtsmanhe  is  and  how 
well  he  understands  the  figure.”— Daily  Graphic. 

“  Mr.  Hopkins’  cartoons  are  so  good  that  like  a 
certain  immortal  creation  we  wish  for  more  —  He 
belongs  to  the  Du  Maurier  school,  and  has^  caught 
most  of  the  humour  and  grace  ot  the  master." 

—Xmas  Bookseller. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT 

ROMNEY  HALL.  Writtenand  Illustrated  with 

Pencil  Drawings  by  Jessie  MACGREGOR.  Pott 

4 to,  picture  boards,  2s.  Sd.  net.  [Just  out. 

This  little  volume  is  beautifully  printed  in  black  and 
red,  and  the  Drawings  delicately  Reproduced  in  Collo¬ 
type.  The  Hall  is  the  Oakwell  Hall  described  in  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  “Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,”  Vol.I.,  page  103. 

“Miss  Macgregor’s  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
season’s  books.  Her  pencil  drawings  are  clever  and 
graceful  and  her  verses  are  graceful  and  clever.  It  is 
a  book  not  to  be  missed  by  any  who  care  for  delicate 
feeling  and  elegant  expression.”— Literature. 

TITANIA,  and  other  Poems.  By 

Arthurs.  Chipps.  With  Title  Designby  Bertram 

Priestmau.  Royal  16mo,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Just  out. 

Mr.  Cripps  was  one  of  the  four  friends  who  issued 
the  little  Oxford  volume  ‘-Primavera”  The  others 
included  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  and  Mr.  Laurence 
Binyon. 

“  This  is  a  book  of  good  scholarly  English  poetry,  not 
long  indeed,  but  made  up  of  pieces  all  on  a  high  level 
of  accomplishment. ..  .substantial  melodies,  plainly 
built  and  strongly  rhymed.  There  are  some  pieces 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Oxford  Magazine,  and  the 
whole  of  the  book  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  and 
learned  city.  When  it  looks  on  Nature,  it  is  with 
a  sober  and  stately  joy.  When  it  touches  religion,  it 
does  so  with  authority,  and  readers  who  like  to  follow 
out  the  tradition  of  the  pure  English  spirit  in  poetry 
will  read  the  book  with  interest  and  admiration.” 

—i Scotsman. 


YIGO  CABINET  SERIES.— No.  3. 

SILENCE  ABSOLUTE,  and 

other  Poems.  By  F.  Ernley  Walrond.  Royal 
16mo,  Is.  net.  [Just  out. 

“A  notable  poem,  containing  several  beautiful 

passages.” — Sunday  Sun. 


THE  RABBIT  BOOK  (Pictures 

and.  Rhymes  for  Children).  15  Drawings.  By 
Charles  Pettafor.  Oblong  4to,  picture  boards. 
Is.  6d.  net.  [Just  out. 

“  Comic  extravagances  which  show  the  hand  of  a 
clever  draughtsman.” — Spectator. 

“  Full  of  light  fun  and  simple  laughter.”— Literature 
“Mr.  Pettafor  is  master  of  an  amusing  vein.” 

—Athenaeum. 


ADMIRALS  ALL,  and  other 

Verses.  By  Henry  Newbolt.  Eighteenth 
Edition,  fcap.  8vo  (Shilling  Garland). 

THE  ISLAND  RAGE.  By 

Henry  Newbolt.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

[ Third  Thousand. 

“  Worthy  to  he  put  alongside  the  best  ballad  work 

of  Tennyson _ Good  fighting  stuff.  The  lines  are 

full  of  fire,  life,  and  vigour ;  they  make  the  veins  tingle 
and  the  pulses  throb,  and  the  upshot  is,  that  it  is  a 
magnificent  thing  to  be  an  Englishman.” 

—Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

THE  WIND  AMONG  THE 

REEDS.  By  W.  B.  Yeats.  With  a  Cover  Design, 
crown  8 vo,. 3s.  6d.  net.  [Third  Edition. 

“  Within  his  limitations,  Mr.  Yeats  is  as  authentic 
a  poet  as  ever  lived.”— Mi-.  William  Archer. 

“I  wish  that  Mi-.  Archer  had  ventured  to  say  the 
needful  truth  that  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  Mr.  Yeats  is  the  one  living  poet.” 

—Mr.  George  Moore. 


London  :  ELKIN  MATHEWS,  Vigo  St.,  W. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE 

“F0UDR0YANT” 

(NELSON’S  FLAGSHIP). 

WRITE  TO 

G00DALL,  LAMB,  &  HEIGHWAY,  Ltd. 
MANCHESTER, 

For  the  above,  containing  beautiful  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  rare  Portraits  reproduced  from 
Old  Prints  in  the  British  Museum  of  Nelson 
and  his  Captains,  not  elsewhere  procurable, 
which  will  be  sent  post-free  on  approval, 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


LORD  ROSEBERY’S  NEW  BOOK. 

NAPOLEON :  the  last  phase. 

By  LORD  ROSEBERY. 

SEVEN  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE. 

Daily  News. — “  As  an  appreciation  of  Napoleon’s  character,  as  a  picture  of  the 
captive’s  life  at  Longwood,  Lord  Rosebery’s  book  is  without  doubt  the  best  that  has 
appeared  in  English." 

Literature. — “Lord  Rosebery  has  certainly  enriched  the  literature  of  Napoleon . 

It  is  the  best  character-study  of  Napoleon  that  has  yet  been  written  in  the  English 
language.”  _ _ _ 


London:  ARTHUR  L.  HUMPHREYS,  187  Piccadilly. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. — Crown  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  art  linen  gilt,  price  21s.  net."' 

OLD  COTTAGES  AND  FARMHOUSES  IN 
KENT  AND  SUSSEX. 

Photographed  by  W.  GALSWORTHY  DAVIE. 

With  Descriptive  Notes  and  Sketches  by  E.  GUY  DAWBER,  Architect. 

A  charming  volume  containing  100  Full-page  Plates,  beautifully  printed  in  Collotype, 
illustrating  examples  specially  sought  after  and  photographed  exclusively  for  this  work.  The 
examples  have  been  chosen  from  Kent  and  Sussex,  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  these  counties 
contain  some  of  the  most  typical  and  beautiful  architecture  to  be  found  in  all  England. 


An  Illustrated  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. 


B.  T.  BATSFORD,  Publisher,  94  High  Holborn,  London. 

WOODLANDS  PRESS  PUBLICATIONS. 

VOX  HUMANA.  ^  By  Keginald  Hallward. 

An  Album  of  Verse  and  Illustration.  Issued  in  six  bi-monthly  numbers. 

No.  V.  OF  THE  SERIES  READY  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

Those  already  issued  are  still  for  sale  ;  but  the  Edition  Hand-printed,  and  Coloured  by  the  Artist  (including 
Photogravure  Plates  by  Walker  and  Cockerell  and  the  Autotype  Co.),  is  strictly  limited. 

Price  for  the  Series  of  Six  Numbers  (Hand-Coloured  by  the  Artist)  £3  3  0 
Single  Copies  (  „  „  „  )  12  6 

“  Here  is  a  trophy  for  that  interesting  and  industrious  person  the  collector— something  not  for  everybody.” 

—Daily  Chronicle. 

Orders  to  be  addressed  to  The  WOODLANDS  PRESS,  Shorne,  Gravesend. 

Or  to  be  obtained  from  ELKIN  MATHEWS,  Publisher,  Vigo  Street  (near  the  Albany). 
APOTHEOSIS;  a  Dramatic  Poem  by  the  Same  Author.  [Shortly. 

We  look  forward  hopefully,  confident  of  changes  which  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  cannot  be  long 
delayed,  “  cataclysm  being  at  least  as  possible  as  an  apotheosis.”*— Cheerfulness  is  a  good  thing,  but  a  man 
is  cheerful  when  he  is  drunk. 

*  “  Social  Optimism,”  Spectator ,  December  8th,  1900. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

- o- - 

THE  news  from  the  front  during  the  past  week  has  been 
bad.  We  give  below  the  details  of  the  action  at 
Nooitgedacht,  but  in  addition  to  that  disaster  comes  the 
telegram  that  two  bands  of  Boers  have  crossed  the  Orange 
River,  one  at  Rhenoster  Hoek  and  the  other  at  Sand  Drift. 
They  are  said  to  number  some  six  or  seven  hundi’ed  each,  but 
possibly  they  may  be  two  thousand  in  all.  Naturally  this  inva¬ 
sion  of  Cape  Colony  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  and 
alarm,  and  dread  is  expressed  that  the  appearance  of  the  enemy 
may  lead  to  an  insurrection  in  the  disloyal  districts.  We  do 
not,  however,  think  it  likely  that  the  rising,  if  it  takes  place, 
will  be  serious.  If  any  large  number  of  men  show  active 
sympathy  with  the  Boers,  the  only  result  will  be  that  they 
themselves  will  receive  punishment  in  their  lands  and 
persons,  while  the  party  which  is  in  sympathy  with 
them  in  the  Colony  will  also  suffer  punishment  by  the 
loss  of  their  votes.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Boer  bands  broke  into  the  Colony  under  any  deeply 
planned  scheme.  They  probably  made  their  so-called 
invasion  chiefly  because  all  other  ways  were  barred,  and 
because  they  wanted  to  get  into  an  unwasted  country. 
Though  we  cannot,  of  course,  help  feeling  annoyed  that  the 
war  should  thus  linger  on,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  be 
seriously  depressed  as  to  the  situation.  In  spite  of  the  bad 
news  of  the  week,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  by  the  New 
Year  a  considerable  part  of  the  Boers  now  in  the  field  were 
brought  to  book.  While  a  fight  is  going  on  it  always  seem3 
as  if  it  will  never  end,  but  it  does  for  all  that. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  Saturday  last.  On  the 
Friday  previous  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
regard  to  Lord  Hardwicke’s  connection  with  the  Stock 
Exchange,  raised  by  Lord  Rosebery,  with  which  we  have 
dealt  at  length  elsewhere.  On  Saturday  in  the  Commons 
Mr.  Bryn  Roberts  made  a  speech  so  foolish,  so  mischievous, 
and  so  incorrect  that  we  do  not  care  to  summarise  it.  We 
may  say,  however,  that  we  entirely  endorse  Mr.  Brodrick’s 
action  when  he  declared  that  he  held  up  Mr.  Bryn  Roberts 
“  to  the  censure  of  the  House,  and  the  reprobation  of  every 
fair-minded  man  in  the  country.”  That  reproof  was  severe, 
but  it  was  well  deserved. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  past 
week  has  been  anything  but  calculated  to  raise  that  body  in 
the  opinion  of  serious  people.  It  has  not  only  treated  a  diplo¬ 
matic  instrument  of  great  importance  in  itself,  and  prepared 
by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  of  American  states¬ 
men,  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  the  merest  ignoramus  in 


foreign  affairs,  bnt  it  has  tolerated  a  levity  and  recklessness 
of  tone  in  regard  to  solemn  treaty  obligations  which  shows  that 
the  Senate  as  a  body  is  losing  its  sense  of  the  high  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  which  it  is  entrusted  under  the  Constitution.  As 
our  readers  know,  we  do  not  in  the  least  dread  the  Americani¬ 
sation  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  bat  that  cannot  blind 
us  to  the  way  in  which  the  whole  question  has  been 
handled  in  the  Senate.  The  object  apparently  has 
been  not  to  attain  a  particular  object  so  much  as  to 
insult  a  friendly  Power  and  make  it  difficult  for  her  to 
negotiate  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  The  have  facts  of  the 
situation  are  as  follows.  At  the  end  of  last  week  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Davis  amendment  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty,  by  which  the  stipulations  of  that  Treaty  are  not  to 
apply  to  such  measures  as  the  United  States  may  find  neces¬ 
sary  for  securing  by  its  own  forces  the  proper  defence  of  the 
canal  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  On  Thursday 
the  Eoraker  amendments  were  agreed  to.  One  of  these 
declares  the  Clayton-Bnlsver  Treaty  superseded.  The  other 
strikes  out  the  clauses  requiring  the  adherence  of  other 
Powers.  After  these  amendments  had  been  passed  the 
Senate  ratified  the  Treaty  by  55  votes  to  18, — the  majority 
being  larger  by  5  votes  than  the  necessary  two-thirds. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  President  will 
present  the  amended  Treaty  again  to  Great  Britain,  or 
whether  he  will  simply  allow  the  whole  matter  to  drop  for 
the  present.  If  he  adopts  the  latter  course  there  is  naturally 
nothing  more  to  be  said  here.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
presents  the  amended  Treaty  for  our  further  consideration, 
Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  will  have  to  decide  whether 
they  care  to  go  farther  in  the  matter.  In  deciding  this  point 
it  seems  to  us  that,  bad  as  has  been  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
Ministers  should  banish  all  thought  of  its  vagaries  from  their 
minds,  and  consider  solely  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  for  the  interests  of  this  country  that  a  canal  should 
be  made.  If  they  hold,  as  we  do  most  strongly,  that 
a  canal  between  the  two  oceans  will  be  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Great  Britain,  then  they  should  try  to  facili¬ 
tate  its  construction  by  meeting  as  far  as  possible  any 
reasonable  demands  from  America.  Our  interests,  we  believe, 
are  to  have  the  canal  made,  to  have  it  neutralised,  and  to 
have  the  guardianship  of  that  neutralisation  placed  in  strong 
hands.  Hence  it  seems  to  us  that  we  should  not  object  to 
fortification,  but  need  only  insist  on  neutralisation,  including, 
of  course,  equal  treatment.  Fortification,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  is  a  guarantee  of  neutralisation.  One  other  point 
is  to  be  noted.  We  shall  not  be  in  any  way  punishing  the 
Senate  by  preventing  the  canal  being  made.  It  seems  highly 
probable  indeed  that  the  Senate,  influenced  by  the  opponents 
of  the  whole  scheme,  in  reality  wanted  to  kill  the  Treaty,  and 
so  stop  the  construction  of  the  canal.  They  acted,  in  fact,  as 
secret  opponents  of  a  Bill  are  sometimes  said  to  act  in 
our  House  of  Commons.  They  make  the  measure  as  violent 
as  possible  in  the  hope  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  per¬ 
form  the  ungrateful  task  of  killing  it.  We  need  not  lend 
ourselves  to  any  manoeuvres  of  that  kind. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  clearly  what  is  going  on 
in  China.  The  rivers  in  Chi-li  are  frozen,  and  the  “armies” 
at  Pekin  and  Tientsin  are  hanging  on  to  the  coast  by  a  single 
line  of  railway.  At  present,  however,  there  appears  to  be  no 
lack  of  supplies,  out  of  which  the  Allies  are  feeding  the 
poorer  Pekinese  with  rice.  Small  punitive  expeditions  are 
going  out  into  the  neighbouring  villages,  in  which  they  kill 
many  “  Boxers,”  and  from  which  they  bring  away  much 
plunder,  but  no  serious  fighting  is  reported  anywhere. 
There  are  rumours  that  Chinese  troops  are  hovering  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  aud  threatening  the  railway, 
but  they  are  unconfirmed,  as  is  also  the  rumour  that  a  really 
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large  force  is  being  collected  on  the  road  between  Pao-ting-fu 
and  Sian.  The  Chinese  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Tang, 
has  been  sent  by  the  Empress  to  Kansu,  as  an  exile  the 
gossips  say,  but  as  he  is  supreme  at  Court  and  absolute  in 
Kansu  it  is  probable  that  his  mission  is  to  raise  an  army. 
The  Kansu  men  fight  a  little  better  than  most  Chinese. 


The  negotiations  with  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching 
go  limping  on,  and  must  cost  a  fortune  in  telegrams  to 
Europe,  no  one  on  the  spot  being  trusted  to  arrange  the 
smallest  detail.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  which  may 
be  corrected  to-morrow,  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  agreed 
upon  the  ten  clauses  of  a  futile  preliminary  treaty,  long 
since  discussed,  which  are  to  be  accepted  by  the  Chinese 
Court  before  serious  negotiations  are  commenced.  As 
Chinese  patience  is  inexhaustible,  and  as  the  Court  wants 
time  to  raise  armies,  the  preliminaries  will  occupy  weeks  at 
Sian,  and  then  the  “  actual  ’’  treaty  will  take  a  few  months 
more.  The  cost  to  China  is  nothing,  and  to  Europe  only 
some  two  millions  sterling  a  month.  It  is  rumoured,  with 
some  show  of  authority,  that  in  order  to  expedite  proceedings 
the  Allies,  or  rather  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  have 
threatened  to  retain  Pekin  and  the  province  of  Chi-li  until 
the  Treaty  is  signed,  but  as  the  Court  does  not  believe 
Europe,  and  does  not  care  how  long  it  stays  in  Pekin,  the 
expedition  thus  secured  will  not  be  great.  What  one  would 
like  to  know  is  why,  if  the  Court  is  so  complaisant  as  repre¬ 
sented,  the  Allies  cannot  select  a  common  Ambassador  and 
send  him  to  Sian  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  Empress,  and 
so  settle  matters  in  a  month.  He  would  be  decapitated? 
Then  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  “negotiation”? 

General  Andre,  the  French  Minister  of  War,  has  done  a 
very  good  and  bold  act.  He  has  ordered  forty  boxes  of  loot 
belonging  to  General  Frey  which  have  arrived  in  Mar-seilles 
to  be  seized,  with  a  view  to  sending  their  contents  back  to 
China.  His  motive  is  said  to  be  to  prevent  quarrels  within 
the  Army  as  to  prize-money,  but  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
declare,  through  M.  Deleasse,  that  they  are  entirely  opposed 
to  the  system  of  looting  which  has  been  allowed  to  prevail  in 
China.  That  system  is  unfair  to  the  Army,  which  may 
thereby  be  robbed  of  half  its  legitimate  prize-money,  fatal  to 
discipline,  as  a  soldier  loaded  with  loot  thinks  of  everything 
but  his  duty,  and  cruel  to  the  civil  population.  The  German 
Government  also  has  awoke  to  the  danger,  and  looting  has 
been  severely  prohibited :  but  we  fear,  when  the  secret 
history  of  the  Pekin  tragedy  is  written,  it  will  not  be 
pleasant  reading  for  those  who  believe  in  Rousseau.  Men 
in  a  state  of  nature  may  be  angels  in  Paris  or  Berlin,  but 
they  are  devils  in  a  captured  city  inhabited  by  a  half-civilised 
population. 

M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  has  carried  bis  Amnesty  Bill 
by  an  enormous  majority, — the  opponents,  in  fact,  having 
been  gradually  reduced  to  two.  This  Bill  forbids  criminal 
prosecutions  against  any  one  concerned  in  the  Dreyfus  case, 
thus  pardoning  indiscriminately  Colonel  Picquart,  M.  Zola, 
General  Mercier,  and  all  concerned  in  what  is  called 
the  Henry  case.  The  Bill  was  opposed  by  M.  Vazeille 
as  radically  unjust,  those  who  had  been  injured  being 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Law  Courts,  and  by  many 
Nationalists  as  insufficient,  they  wishing  to  include  M. 
Deroulede  and  his  associates.  M.  Waldeck*  Rousseau’s 
argument  is,  however,  unanswerable.  He  does  not  like  the 
Bill,  which  offends  his  legal  conscience,  but  he  holds  it  to  be 
essential  to  the  peace  of  France  to  terminate  a  veiled  civil 
war.  After  a  civil  war  we  all  know  that  amnesties  must 
cover  acts  which  in  time  of  peace  would  be  traitorous  or 
criminal, — a  doctrine  it  will  be  good  to  remember  when  the 
time  comes  for  an  amnesty  in  South  Africa.  Nearly  the 
whole  Chamber  is  with  the  Government,  though  it  is  believed 
that  the  Clericals  are  passionately  anxious  for  delay  in  order 
to  arrest  the  Bill  against  religious  Associations  which  is 
shortly  to  be  brought  on. 

M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  intimated  during  the  debate  of 
Monday  that  he  intended  to  proceed  with  his  “measures  of 
Republican  defence,”  of  which  the  Bill  against  religious 
Associations  is  one.  It  is  said  this  Bill  will  be  carried,  though 
the  Pope  has  declared  against  it,  and  with  him  a  majority  o 


Clericals  and  Royalists.  The  Republicans  are  all  of  one 
mind  about  it,  and  it  is  said  that  the  regular  clergy,  the 
Bishops  excepted,  are  by  no  means  hostile  to  it,  they  finding 
that  the  stream  of  benefactions  is  carried  under  the  present 
system  into  channels  over  which  they  have  no  control.  Their 
contest  with  the  monks  is,  in  fact,  as  bitter  as  with  the 
Protestants.  That  does  not  justify  either  confiscation  or 
persecution,  but  it  makes  the  revolutionary  action  of  Catholic 
Governments  much  easier.  We  hold  the  proposal,  with  the 
exception  of  its  mortmain  clauses,  to  be  a  bad  one,  but  we 
believe  it  will  pass.  In  our  experience  we  have  never  known 
a  French  Chamber  lo  reject  a  measure  levelled  against  the 
Church  unless  it  was  a  Bill  for  Disestablishment.  That,  the 
majority  think,  would  enfranchise  the  clergy  too  completely. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Times  reports  a  speech 
delivered  by  M.  Szell,  the  Premier  of  Hungary,  on  the  13th  inst,, 
the  reception  of  which  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  of 
some  importance  to  Europe.  M.  Szell  declared  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  as  valuable  to  Hungary  as  to  Germany, 
and  that  even  if  the  Ausgleicli  were  terminated,  and  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  Monarchies  were  separated,  it  would 
still  be  the  interest  of  all  Hungarians  to  support  the 
Dreibund.  He  said  this  while  well  aware  that  the  economic 
interests  of  Hungary  suffered  from  German  fiscal  policy, 
an  evil,  however,  which  he  hoped  to  correct  in  the  forthcoming 
commercial  treaty.  The  speech  was  enthusiastically  cheered 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  Deputies,  who  evidently  do  not 
share  the  French  impression  that  Buda-Pesth  always  sym¬ 
pathises  with  the  ideas  of  Paris.  It  does  sometimes,  but  not 
when  Paris  lies  prostrate  before  a  Russian  Emperor,  whose 
interests  as  well  as  his  nationality  must  always  make  him 
hostile  to  the  Magyars. 

The  German  Emperor,  to  use  a  pedantic  phrase  now 
coming  into  frequent  use,  is  getting  “obsessed”  with  his  Navy. 
The  Germans  have  not  had  formidable  enemies  to  meet  in 
China,  but  in  speaking  to  some  sailors  returned  from  thence  on 
the  16th  inst.  his  Majesty  declared  that  when  they  had  fought 
“no  eye  quivered,  no  hand  trembled,”  and  expressed  his  own  joy 
in  “  their  victories.”  He  ended  by  saying :  “  Where  I  place  my 
lads  in  blue  no  other  shall  place  himself,”  which  may  be  a 
hint  either  to  Lord  Salisbury,  or  to  President  McKinley,  or  to 
Count  Lamsdorff.  It  can  hardly  be  to  Lord  Salisbury,  for 
two  days  after  William  II.  telegraphed  to  the  British 
Admiral  commanding  in  the  Mediterranean,  who  had  sent  a 
warship  to  assist  the  ‘  Gneisenau,’  the  training-ship  wrecked 
off  Malaga,  thanking  him  warmly,  and  declaring  his  action 
a  proof  that  “  blood  was  thicker  than  water.”  This  wreck> 
by  the  way,  though  a  great  disaster  to  the  German  Navy, 
did  not  involve  the  immense  loss  of  life  at  first  reported. 
Thirty  of  the  crew  were  drowned,  but  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  cadets  on  board  only  one  is  certainly  missing.  The 
catastrophe  was  due  to  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  Captain,  who,  though  warned  of  a  coming  storm,  refused 
to  take  shelter  in  the  harbour.  When  the  storm  came  he 
fulfilled  his  duties  thoroughly,  and  refusing  to  quit  his  ship, 
died  there,  like  a  true,  obstinate,  duty- doing  Teuton  of  the 
old  breed. 

Further  news  of  the  reverse  sustained  by  General  Clements 
at  Nooitgedacht,  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  makes  it 
clear  that  the  British  troops,  though  surprised  by  superior 
numbers — the  proportion  must  have  been  three  to  one— 
behaved  with  great  gallantry,  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the 
enemy,  and  retreated  in  good  order  to  Rietfontein.  The 
attack  of  the  enemy  on  the  British  position  at  the  foot  of 
the  Magaliesberg  was  repulsed,  but  the  Boers  carried  the 
heights  occupied  by  four  companies  of  the  Northumberland 
Fusiliers,  overpowered  them  after  a  desperate  resistance,  in 
which  all  the  ammunition  was  expended,  and  took  some  four 
hundred  prisoners.  General  Clements’s  camp  being  thus 
rendered  untenable,  a  general  retreat  was  commanded  and 
carried  out  in  perfect  order,  all  the  guns  being  got 
safely  away,  and  the  retirement  splendidly  covered  by  the 
12th  Brigade  of  Mounted  Infantry.  The  casualties  on  both 
sides  were  severe,  the  Boers  suffering  heavily  from  our 
artillery  fire ,  while  the  British  lost  Colonel  Legge,  a  gallant 
cavalry  officer,  who  is  said  to  have  shot  five  of  the  enemy  with 
his  revolver  before  he  fell,  six  officers,  and  about  fifty  of  other 
ranks  killed  outright.  The  great  bulk  of  the  men  captured 
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on  the  heights  were  shortly  released,  and  all  the  wounded 
have  been  safely  brought  into  Pretoi'ia.  Many  instances  of 
individual  bravery  are  recorded,  General  Clements  dis. 
tinguishing  himself  by  his  coolness  under  heavy  fire,  while 
the  reckless  bravery  shown  by  the  Boers  in  rushing  the 
heights  amply  disproves  the  imputations  cast  on  their 
courage  at  close  quarters. 

On  Tuesday  Lord  Salisbury  made  a  short  speech  at  the 
Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  and  Con¬ 
stitutional  Associations.  His  chief  point,  after  reminding 
his  audience  of  the  extraordinary  change  which  had  made 
London  the  haven  of  Conservatism  instead  of  the  hotbed  of 
Radicalism,  was  to  insist  that  if  the  Conservatives  were  to 
keep  their  hold  on  London  they  must  take  up  the  housing 
question.  “  They  should  devote  all  the  power  they  possess  to 
getting  rid  of  that  which  is  really  a  scandal  to  our  civilisation, — 
the  sufferings  which  many  of  the  working  classes  have  to  undergo 
in  the  most  moderate,  I  might  say  the  most  pitiable,  accom¬ 
modation.”  They  must  not  be  frightened  away  from  the 
remedies  for  social  evils  by  the  fact  that  they  are  made  a 
cover  or  pretence  for  attacks  upon  property  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  “  You  must  repel  these  attacks,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  must  not  allow  your  attention  to  be  diverted  from 
the  stern  necessities  which  the  vast  social  changes  of  our 
time  are  imposing  upon  all  who  cherish  the  prosperity  of  this 
country.”  We  sincerely  trust  that  this  means  that  Lord 
Salisbury  intends  to  take  up  the  slum  question  in  earnest.  It 
is  a  vital  problem.  Unhappily  there  are  at  this  moment 
thousands  of  children  growing  up  in  London  and  the  great 
towns  under  conditions  which  do  not  allow  them  to  become 
good  citizens,  morally  and  physically.  Unless  that  state  of 
things  is  stopped,  and  we  cease  to  produce  a  slum  population, 
the  State  is  in  danger  of  an  invasion  of  the  worst  possible  kind, 
— the  invasion  of  an  unfit  and  demoralised  population,  not 
from  outside  but  from  within.  No  doubt  the  destruction  of 
slums  is  costly,  but  remember  that  the  essential  thing  for 
getting  rid  of  slums  is  not  money,  but  care  and  trouble  and 
keeping  watch  that  England  is  not  fouled  by  recklessness  or 
laziness.  The  pollution  of  the  air  by  smoke  and  of  the  earth 
by  refuse  is  not  an  economic  necessity,  but  largely  due  to 
callous  indifference  to  a  clear  sky  and  a  clean  land. 


One  of  the  numerous  charges  levelled  against  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  that  of  having  sent  an  electioneering 
telegram  stating  that  “every  seat  won  by  the  Liberals  was  a 
seat  sold  to  the  Boers.”  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  once  denied  the 
accuracy  of  this  version,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  its 
arrival  the  message  contained  the  incriminating  words,  his 
denial  was  impugned,  and  a  demand  made  for  the  production 
of  the  telegram.  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  by  publishing  a 
statement  from  the  Birmingham  Postmaster  admitting  that 
a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  transmission  of  the  message, 
and  confirming  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  statement 
that  what  he  bad  written  was  not  “  sold  to”  but  “gained  to.’’ 
Even  this  was  not  enough  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opponents, 
and  the  question  was  brought  up  in  the  House  last  Saturday, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  readily  consenting  to  the  production  of  the 
original  telegram.  As,  however,  Parliament  was  prorogued 
that  day,  and  the  document  cannot  be  laid  on  the  table  till 
next  Session,  the  Birmingham  Daily  Mail ,  having  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Postmaster-General  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
has  inspected  and  photographed  the  telegram,  a  facsimile  of 
which  appears  in  its  issue  of  Wednesday.  The  message  is 
dated  King’s  Heath,  October  4th,  and  the  words  are  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  declared  them  to  be.  The  incident  would  be 
hardly  worthy  of  comment  were  it  not  illustrative  of  the 
extraordinary  methods  of  the  campaign  of  calumny  of  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  object.  His  enemies  seem  to  have 
adopted  for  their  motto,  with  the  necessary  modification,  the 
maxim  of  the  Greek  misogynist,  “Do  not  believe  a  woman 
even  when  she  speaks  the  truth.1’ 

The  peerages  conferred  on  Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley  were  gazetted  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Goschen 
becomes  Viscount  Goschen  of  Hawkhurst,  and  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley  Viscount  Ridley  and  Baron  Wensleydale.  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  has  com¬ 
memorated  in  his  second  title  his  connection  with  that  great 
lawyer  and  Judge,  Baron  Parke,  the  man  who  was  made  a 
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life-Peer,  but  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  respect  of  a 
patent  so  limited  owing  to  the  decision  of  the  Peers — a 
decision  of  very  doubtful  validity — that  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  grant  life-peerages  had  lapsed  from  want  of  use. 
Mr.  Goschen’s  retirement  to  the  House  of  Lords  cannot  be 
recorded  by  us  without  an  expression  of  our  sense  of  his 
great  public  services.  His  record  as  a  statesman  stands 
very  high.  Especially  are  all  Unionists  bound  to  re¬ 
member  him  with  gratitude,  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  without  his  aid  and  the  courage  and  devotion  which  he 
displayed  in  resisting  the  demand  for  Home-rule,  the  cause 
of  the  Union  might  have  been  defeated.  He  was  some¬ 
times  accused  of  a  lack  of  grip  and  decision  in  regard  to 
ordinary  political  questions,  but  there  was  nothing  half¬ 
hearted  in  the  way  in  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  great 
struggle  of  1886. 

The  Brussels  correspondent  of  the  Times  reports  that  the 
dominant  question  in  Belgium  now  is  the  strengthening  of 
military  defence.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  Army  from  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men,  to  increase  the  yearly  draft  from  thirteen  thousand  to 
eighteen  thousand,  and  to  make  personal  service  obligatory 
on  all  men.  At  present  a  man  who  can  pay  £64  purchases 
exemption  for  life,  and  all  to  whom  it  is  possible  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privilege.  The  Liberals,  the  Socialists,  and  all 
soldiers  are  said  to  be  in  favour  of  these  changes,  but  they 
are  disliked  by  the  Clericals,  who,  however,  though  they  are 
a  majority^  may  yield  to  pressure  from  the  King  and  the 
alarmists,  who  are  afraid  of  a  German  occupation.  The 
changes,  if  made,  will  not  alter  the  European  situation,  but 
they  are  of  great  interest  in  another  way.  They  show  that 
in  Europe  the  neutrality  of  a  State  does  not  involve  exemption 
from  the  conscription  or  its  consequence,  barrack  life  for  the 
young.  That  fact  does,  and  must,  diminish  the  reluctance  of 
the  small  States  to  be  absorbed  in  large  Empires. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  favourable  report  of  the 
Whitechapel  Guardians  on  the  system  of  “  Labour  Homes,” 
devised  by  Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  one  of  their  number,  with  a 
view  to  assisting  the  “  genuinely  workless  ”  to  independent 
life.  The  Labour  Home  is  described  as  a  combination  of 
boarding-house  and  place  of  labour  ;  neither  a  temporary 
shelter  nor  a  permanent  provision  for  any  class,  like  the 
workhouse,  nor  an  experiment  in  any  new  system  of  land 
tenure,  but  a  species  of  reformatory  where  those  not  at 
present  self-supporting  may  be  helped  to  become  so  by 
regaining  their  health,  hopefulness,  and  energy,  perhaps  by 
learning  useful  work  and  by  being  assisted  to  find  a  situation- 
The  Guardians  are  so  impressed  by  the  excellence  of  the 
work  done  at  these  Homes — where  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
is  sufficiently  limited  to  admit  of  their  being  individually 
befriended — that  they  encourage  their  officers  to  introduce 
hopeful  cases  to  the  agents  of  the  Homes,  and  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  these  institutions  for  bringing  the  workhouse 
habitue  who  refuses  to  work  except  under  compulsion  within 
the  reach  of  the  law.  Lastly,  they  regard  them  as  a  valuable 
means  of  educating  public  opinion  to  a  sense  of  the  evils  of 
indiscriminate  charity  to  the  army  of  loafers  who  live  on  gifts 
obtained  in  the  street.  The  experiment  is  a  very  interesting 
one. 

The  special  service  held  at  the  Great  Synagogue  in  Aldgate 
last  Sunday  for  Jews  serving  in  the  Regular  and  Auxiliary 
forces  was  attended  by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  met, 
including  some  twenty  officers  and  several  members  of  the 
C.I.V.,  and  attracted  an  immense  congregation.  In  the 
coarse  of  his  sermon  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Cohen  mentioned  that 
more  than  eight  hundred  Jews  had  taken  part  in  the  campaign 
m  South  Africa,  and  that,  in  proportion  to  their  number  in 
the  Empire,  they  had  actually  borne  more  than  their  share  in 
their  contribution  to  the  fighting  forces.  These  striking 
figures  deserve  the  widest  possible  currency,  as  they  effec¬ 
tively  and  convincingly  dispel  the  view,  still  entertained  la 
some  quarters,  that  the  Jewish  community  always  constitutes 
an  imperium  in  imperio,  that  it  is  incapable  of  true  loyalty 
to  the  land  of  its  adoption,  and  that  it  never  breeds  fighting 
men. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

SOME  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PROBLEMS. 

N  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  past  week  has  been  a  bad 
one  for  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa,  and  in 
spite  of  the  natural  indignation  that  arises  at  another 
“  regrettable  incident,”  we  do  not  feel  any  necessity  for 
adopting  a  feeling  of  gloom  or  anxiety  about  the  war. 
Guerilla  warfare  is  always  long,  always  full  of  surprises, 
and  always  heart-breaking  to  watch  as  well  as  to  carry  out 
— no  one  ever  felt  happy  in  fighting  a  swarm  of  angry 
wasps — but  in  spite  of  that  guerilla  warfare  only  ends  one 
way.  It  may  take  three  or  it  may  take  six  months  to 
finish  the  war,  but  it  will  be  finished,  and  by  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  Boer  forces  now  in  the  field.  Mean¬ 
time  the  best  thing  the  civilian  at  home  can  do  is  to  turn 
his  thoughts  away  from  the  military  details — except  to  note 
for  use  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army  the  folly  of 
keeping  to  antiquated  tactics,  and  of  pitting  riflemen  on 
foot  against  riflemen  on  horses — and  to  give  his  mind  to 
the  problems  of  the  future.  These  problems  are  of  great 
and  far-reaching  importance,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
faced  the  better  both  for  South  Africa  and  the  Empire. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  military  situation  that  will  come 
into  existence  at  the  end  of  the  war.  When  the  Boers  are 
finally  conquered  they  will  doubtless  be  well  conquered,  and 
for  the  moment  very  little  inclined  to  begin  another  war.  At 
the  same  time  they  will  be  very  sore  and  very  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  even  though  we  shall,  of  course,  do  all  we 
can  to  reconcile  them  to  the  new  conditions,  they 
will  be  restless  and  discontented.  Their  lives  will 
be  far  harder  than  before  the  war,  owing  to  the 
wasting  of  the  country,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  regret 
bitterly  that  they  cannot  be  permitted  in  territory  within 
the  British  Empire  to  treat  the  natives  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  treat  them  when  the  Boer  not  only  made 
the  law  but  administered  it.  Hence  the  possibility  of  a 
rising  two  or  three  years  hence  is  a  possibility  that  must 
be  faced.  The  Boers  may  remain  quiet  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  then,  if  they  see  a  chance,  may  be  tempted  to 
renew  a  guerilla  war. 

What  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  that 
possibility  ?  In  our  opinion,  we  should  insure  against 
a  second  Boer  War,  not  so  much  by  attempts,  which 
are  sure  to  be  ineffective,  at  depriving  them  of 
rifles  and  horses,  as  by  having  an  irresistible  force  at 
hand  ready  to  crush  any  rising.  But  this  cannot  be  fully 
accomplished  by  keeping  a  British  garrison  in  South 
Africa.  Some  Regular  troops  we  must  of  course  keep 
there  for  several  years,  and  we  must  also  keep  a  large 
body  of  mounted  police  in  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal. 
But  to  maintain  forces  of  this  nature  sufficiently  strong,  not 
merely  to  put  down  a  rising  in  the  mountain  districts,  but 
to  take  away  all  temptation  to  a  rising — and  that  is  what 
is  really  wanted — is  a  burden  which  could  not  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Bi’itish  Empire  without  very  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  In  our  opinion, 
the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  organise  the  loyal  portion 
of  the  population  of  South  Africa,  and  especially  of 
the  Transvaal,  into  an  efficient  military  reserve  force 
which  can  be  called  out  if  necessary  to  suppress  a 
Boer  rebellion.  The  task  is,  fortunately,  not  a  difficult 
one.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  loyal  population  of  South 
Africa  have  been  under  arms  during  the  war,  and  have  not 
only  borne  themselves  with  extraordinary  gallantry,  but 
have  shown  the  highest  military  qualities.  The  men  of  the 
various  corps  raised  locally  will  naturally  be  disbanded, 
and  will  -return  to  civil  life,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  corps  should  cease  to  exist.  In  fact,  there  is  every 
reason  why  they  should  be  maintained,  for  their  record  is 
as  honourable  as  that  of  the  best  regiments  in  the  British 
Army.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  record  of  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  regiment,  the  Imperial  Light  Horse,  formed  from 
among  the  Outlanders, — the  “  scum  of  the  earth  ”  of 
whom  the  Pro-Boers  are  so  fond  of  talking.  These  men 
have  been  again  and  again  engaged  in  the  most  serious 
actions  of  the  war,  and  on  two  notable  occasions  they  can 
be  said,  in  no  metaphorical  sense,  to  have  turned  the  tide  of 
battle.  Yet  not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  enemy.  Other  South  African  corps  have  done  hardly 
less  splendidly.  These  corps  should,  in  our  opinion,  remain 


in  existence  with  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  and  some 
permanent  official  to  keep,  say,  the  register  of  the  body. 
All  the  members  of  the  corps  when  disbanded,  or  rather 
demobilised,  should  be  asked  to  remain  in  it  as  members 
of  a  South  African  Reserve  force,  willing  to  be  called  out 
in  cases  of  grave  emergency.  There  should  obviously  be  no 
onerous  conditions  attached  to  membership  of  this  Reserve, 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  if  necessary  the  men 
would  rally  to  the  call  to  arms.  Heedless  to  say,  the 
corps  should  appoint  their  own  officers,  with,  say,  the 
approval  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  the  case  of  the 
Colonel.  But,  of  course,  membership  of  these  Reserve 
corps  should  not  belong  exclusively  to  old  members, — i  e., 
to  men  who  had  fought  in  the  present  war.  New 
members  should  be  encouraged  to  join,  and  though  there 
must  be  no  compulsion,  it  should  be  considered  part  of 
the  duty  of  every  loyal  man  to  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  the  corps,  and  so  be  ready  if  need  arise  to  turn  out 
and  keep  the  peace  in  South  Africa.  In  this  way  a 
Reserve  of  some  twenty-five  thousand  men  might,  we 
believe,  be  ultimately  formed,  and  thus  a  force  would 
always  be  ready  to  hand  to  nip  incipient  rebellion  in 
the  bud,  and  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Boers  that  the  way 
to  complete  freedom  for  them  lies  not  through  any 
attempt  to  break  up  South  Africa  once  again  into  two 
armed  camps  and  to  treat  men  of  English  race  as  Out¬ 
landers,  but  through  living  peaceably  side  by  side  with  the 
English  settlers.  That  the  loyal  South  Africans  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  form  such  Reserves  we  do  not  doubt 
for  a  moment,  and  if  our  civil  and  military  authorities 
neglect  to  make  such  valuable  provision  for  the  future 
safety  of  South  Africa  they  will  be  committing  a  most  grave 
error.  The  thing  can  be  done  now  when  the  men  are  still 
in  arms,  but  if  it  is  delayed  the  opportunity  will  be 
lost.  If  then  the  soldiers  prove  too  limited  in  vision,  and 
will  attend  to  nothing  but  how  to  get  more  men  in  the 
field,  then  the  High  Commissioner  himself  should  intervene 
at  the  moment,  and  insist  on  prcper  attention  being 
paid  to  the  local  Reserve  question. 

While  on  the  question  of  the  Reserve  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  irregular  corps  we  desire  to  say  one  word  which, 
though  in  appearance  it  may  seem  more  a  matter  of  senti¬ 
ment,  than  of  business,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  Colonial  and  military  authorities  here  should  see  to  it 
that  proper  rewards  and  decorations  are  given  to  the 
irregular  corps,  and  given  in  a  way  which  will  please  and 
touch  the  hearts,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  future 
generations.  For  example,  if  corps  like  the  Imperial 
Light  Horse  could  be  presented  with  colours  or  insignia 
of  some  kind  by  her  Majesty,  and  if  all  members  were 
allowed  to  wear  some  form  of  military  badge  specially 
assigned  to  them,  the  result  would  be  of  the  happiest, 
and  would  keep  up  in  South  Africa  the  memory  of  the 
comradeship  in  arms  formed  between  the  British  Army 
and  the  South  African  troopers.  The  formation  of  a 
South  African  Reserve  would,  too,  be  more  than  merely 
locally  useful.  If  we  were  engaged  in  another  war  the 
South  African  Reserve  might,  and  would,  furnish  us  with 
Volunteers  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  In  fact,  from  every 
point  of  view  it  will  be  wise  not  to  let  the  South  Africans 
who  have  been  fighting  in  this  war  sink  back  undistin¬ 
guished  into  the  population.  We  must  encourage  them 
to  be  enrolled  in  voluntary  Reserve  corps,  on  whom  the 
future  peace  of  the  country  may  be  to  a  great  extent 
founded. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  to  deal  with  the  other  problem  of  the  future, — the 
financial  problem.  We  will  only  say  now — we  shall  return 
to  the  question  later  and  deal  with  it  at  length — that  we 
ai'e  most  anxious  that  the  matter  should  be  approached 
with  the  utmost  caution  and  good  sense.  We  admit  that 
the  Transvaal  must  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  war, 
but  we  are  most  anxious  that  its  contribution  should 
not  be  of  a  kind  (1)  that  will  interfere  with  the  rapid 
development  of  the  country — for  from  such  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  will  come  the  cure  of  the  political  evils — nor 
(2)  that  will  take  a  form  that  can  in  after  years  be  re¬ 
garded  or  represented  as  a  tribute.  The  best  thing  for 
South  Africa  would  be  that  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Transvaal  should  be  developed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
that  thefaceof  the  country  should  be  changed  by  the  making 
of  roads  and  railways  and  irrigation  dams.  Therefore, 
though  taxation  of  the  gold  mines  there  must  be,  we  do  not 
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desire  to  see  it  heavy  enough  to  prevent  the  working  of  the 
inferior  ores.  Thus,  again,  we  do  not  want  to  see  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  product  of  taxation  taken  to  pay  for  the  war 
so  large  as  to  prevent  the  Government  of  the  new  Colonies 
spending  largely  on  opening  up  and  developing  the  country 
by  means  of  communication  and  other  useful  public  works. 
As  may  be  imagined,  we  have  no  special  desire  to  favour 
the  gold  mines,  but  we  do  not,  because  a  certain  prejudice 
— possibly  well  founded — exists  in  regard  to  the  promoters 
of  gold  mine  companies,  wish  to  see  the  greater  interests 
of  South  Africa  and  of  the  Empire  suffer.  We  would 
rather  that  Britain  now,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  bore  more 
than  her  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  Empire  than  that  the 
new  Colonies  should  be  in  the  least  crippled.  And  after 
all,  even  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  England  will 
benefit  more  by  a  flourishing  Transvaal  than  by  a  heavy 
war  contribution.  What  we  must  think  of  is  rather 
how  to  make  the  new  Colonies  prosper  than  how 
to  get  our  absolute  fiscal  rights.  But  fortunately  there 
are  means  of  recouping  ourselves  without  either  crippling 
the  new  Colonies  or  levying  what  might  be  represented 
as  a  tribute, — a  thing  foreign  to  all  our  Imperial  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  Transvaal  Government  was  possessed  of  a 
great  deal  of  very  valuable  property  not  dependent  on 
taxation.  This  property  we  may  very  rightly  take  and 
realise  in  order  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  war. 
For  example,  there  are  the  State  rights  in  the  Netherlands 
Railway,  the  State  lands,  and  certain  valuable  mineral 
rights  not  yet  parted  with.  However,  we  do  not  wish  to 
go  into  these  details  now,  but  merely  to  state  the  principle 
that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  handicap  the  Government 
of  the  new  Colonies  in  the  work  of  developing  their  trust, 
and  also  that  when  providing  for  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  war  held  to  be  equitably  placed  on  the  Transvaal, 
the  chief  aim  should  be  to  place  it  as  far  as  possible,  not 
on  taxation,  but  on  the  realisable  property  of  the  State. 


THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  IN  CHINA. 

HERE  is  one  point  in  the  politics  of  to-day  upon 
which  we  fail  to  understand  the  English  people. 
They  obviously  take  no  interest  in  their  position  in  China. 
No  one  ever  refers  to  it  in  conversation  ;  the  journals, 
though  their  proprietors  spend  thousands  in  telegrams, 
most  of  them  deceptive,  scarcely  discuss  the  “  operations”; 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  though  it  voted  three  millions 
for  expenses,  refused  twice  over  to  debate  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  people  either  cannot  conceive  of  China  as  any¬ 
thing  but  a  place  where  men  with  almond  eyes  live  in 
willow-pattern  scenery,  or  they  are  bored  by  the  subject 
till  they  refuse,  unconsciously,  to  considei  it  further.  Yet 
this  country  has  in  China,  and  is  itself  paying  for,  an 
army  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men ;  three  Great  Powers — 
Russia,  Germany,  and  America — are  watching  our  action 
there  with  intent  eyes  in  which  there  is  sometimes  a  gleam 
of  suspicion  ;  and  the  position  itself  is  full  of  dangers 
which  it  is  foolish  to  describe  as  merely  diplomatic.  We 
are  not  out  of  the  military  trouble  yet.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  army  of  Indians  and  Germans  in  Pekin  and  the 
province  of  Cbi-li,  supported  by  another  army  of  Japanese, 
but  this  army  is  dependent  on  supplies  forwarded  over  a 
single  line  of  railway,  for  the  rivers  and  canals  are 
frozen,  and  food  in  the  province  shows  signs  of  fail¬ 
ing  to  a  dangerous  degree.  The  Allies,  in  fact,  are 
keeping  Pekin  alive*  by  doles  of  rice.  The  population, 
which  has  been  looted,  harried,  and  slaughtered  with  a 
recklessness  unusual  in  modern  warfare,  must  be  intensely 
hostile,  and  according  to  little-noticed  telegrams  con¬ 
siderable  Chinese  forces  are  hovering  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Pekin,  eager,  no  doubt,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
winter,  or  any  failure  of  supplies.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  fierce  Empress  is  not  raising  further  troops  in  the 
more  martial  provinces,  and  this  evidence  that  she  is,  that 
Tung,  her  best  general,  who  “  controls  the  Court,”  has 
betaken  himself  to  Kansu,  where  he  is  all-powerful, 
nominally  as  an  exile,  but  really,  it  may  well  be  suspected, 
to  raise  more  men  among  the  fighting  tribes  of  the  West. 
He  has  cleared  out  the  arsenals,  it  is  said,  in  order 
to  arm  his  new  recruits.  ‘‘  Controlling  ”  generals  do  not 
go  into  exile  just  when  they  are  strongest,  nor  are  they 
sent  as  a  punishment  to  provinces  where  their  authority  is 
absolute.  We  see  much  evidence  that  the  Empress,  while 
using  the  feeble  Emperor’s  name  in  illusory  negotiations, 


is  straining  every  nerve  to  defeat  the  foreigner,  and  intends 
in  winter  to  make  a  final  effort  on  Pekin,  which  she  may 
supplement,  as  Sir  Robert  Hart  hinted,  by  another 
rising  of  volunteers  against  the  detested  intruders 
extending  throughout  the  Empire.  People  here  fancy 
that  Southern  and  Central  China  are  safe,  and  do 
not  see  that  the  Viceroys  in  the  Centre  are  forwarding 
supplies  to  Sian,  and  in  the  South  are  trying  to  maintain 
their  authority  by  incessant  executions,  which  the  local 
Europeans  applaud  as  evidences  of  “  vigour  ”  without  in 
the  least  knowing  who  the  persons  executed  are..  We  pre¬ 
dicted  months  before  the  explosion  that  if  the  old  whale 
died  it  would  be  after  a  most  dangerous  flurry,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  harpoons  have  gone  deep  yet.  If 
the  Empress  succeeds  she  will  gratify  her  vengeance  to 
the  full,  and  if  she  fails  what  has  she  to  fear  ?  It  is  quite 
comfortable  in  Sian,  and  there  are  a  dozen  Sians  in  China 
from  any  of  which  the  Chinese  Semiramis  can  watch 
Count  von  Waldersee  killing  “Boxers”  and  villagers  with 
perfect  indifference  and  a  certainty  that  he  is  binding  all 
who  are  not  killed  closer  to  the  throne.  What  does  she 
care  if,  in  pursuance  of  her  policy,  a  million  mice  out  of 
three  hundred  millions  cease  to  gnaw  their  grain  ? 

We  repeat  the  military  danger  is  not  at  an  end,  and  the 
negotiations  so  far  are  purely  delusive.  The  very  pre¬ 
liminaries  are  hardly  arranged,  and  out  of  them  the 
Empress  has  already  cut  the  only  two  important  clauses, 
the  execution  of  the  guilty  nobles  and  the  immediate 
indemnity.  The  former  is  gone,  avowedly,  and  the  latter 
cannot  be  exacted  in  the  teeth  of  protests  from  America  and 
Russia  that  it  is  unjust.  The  remaining  clauses  are  either 
precautions  quite  useless  if  the  Court  remains  at  Sian,  or 
mere  promises  only  to  be  fulfilled  under  threat  of  a 
second  “  concerted  ”  war,  which  Europe  will  not  under¬ 
take.  It  is  now  asserted — we  dare  say  falsely,  for  the 
Americans  deny  it — that  the  demands  contained  in  the 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty  are  to  be  declared  “  irrevocable,” 
and  that  Pekin  and  Chi-li  are  to  be  retained  until  they 
are  conceded.  But  is  anything  in  this  world  irrevocable 
when  circumstances  demand  a  revocation  ?  and  what  is  the 
good  of  occupying  or  devastating  Caithness  if  you  cannot 
march  south,  and  if  all  the  rest  of  Britain  is  determined 
not  to  yield  ?  There  is  the  root  of  the  error  our  country¬ 
men  are  committing.  They  fancy  this  and  fancy  that, 
and  hope  this  and  hope  that,  and  refuse  to  see  that  the 
Empress  is  and  will  remain  absolute  while  her  people 
are  pleased  with  her,  and  that  they  are  pleased  by  her  effort 
to  expel  the  barbarians.  They  are  a  disorganised  people, 
unused  to  battle,  but  that  does  not  make  them 
hostile  to  the  Empress,  or  averse  to  sending  rice  and 
silver  to  Sian  instead  of  Pekin.  Suppose  we  do  stop  in 
Pekin  for  three  years,  thereby  risking  many  troubles  and 
many  doubts  in  India,  which  is  used  to  quick  campaigns, 
as  to  whether  the  Chinese  are  not  too  strong  for  us,  what 
shall  we  have  gained  ?  Nothing  at  all,  except  the  deadly 
hostility  of  Northern  China,  which  always  considered  us 
a  pack  of  barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  Confucian  maxims 
and  the  decencies  of  life,  and  is  now  quite  sure  of  it.  We 
are  not  going,  we  presume,  to  keep  Northern  China  for 
ever,  or  to  consent  to  its  being  kept  by  the  German 
Emperor,  who,  for  his  part,  begins  to  think  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  Treasury,  and  the  effect  which  further 
demands  for  money  may  have  upon  his  subjects  and  their 
representatives.  The  position  we  have  assumed  is,  in 
short,  a  wearisome,  a  costly,  and  apparently  a  fruitless 
one. 

What,  then,  ought  to  be  the  alternative  ?  We  might 
reply  that  this  is  the  business  of  the  Ministry,  but  we  will 
be  perfectly  frank,  and  acknowledge  that  we  have  no 
more  idea  of  an  alternative  than  Loid  Salisbury  has,  or 
the  German  Emperor,  both  of  whom  are  beaming  time 
in  the  hope  of  some  loophole  of  escape,  possibly 
a  treaty,  which,  though  utterly  worthless,  they  may 
be  able  to  describe  as  creditable  to  their  diplomatic 
ingenuity.  It  will  be  creditable  in  one  way,  for  it  seemed 
at  first  to  be  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  draw  up  an 
agreement  with  which  both  parties  could  even  make 
believe  to  be  contented,  and  that  has  apparently  been 
accomplished.  Still,  it  will  only  be  make-believe,  and  it 
is  that  which  we  wish  our  countrymen  to  see.  They  have 
not  been  defeated  in  China  ;  they  are  not  victorious  in 
China ;  they  are  simply  embedded  in  a  quagmire  of  lies,  pro¬ 
mises,  and  appearances,  out  of  which,  when  they  emerge, 
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as  we  presume  they  will  emerge  before  A.D.  1910,  they 
will  find  that  they  have  gained  nothing,  that  China  is  less 
afraid  of  Europe  than  she  was  before,  that  the  people  are 
much  more  hostile  to  the  foreigner,  and  that  trade  for  the 
future  must  be  conducted  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
fear  that  a  second  massacre  is  immediately  at  hand.  That  is 
not  a  pleasant  position,  or  one  consistent  with  the  pretension 
of  Europe  to  control  three  continents,  but  there  is  no  visible 
way  of  avoiding  it  either  by  advance  or  by  retreat.  The 
Allies  ought  either  to  have  chosen  a  single  Power 
as  their  mandatory,  or  to  have  refused  from  the 
first  to  recognise  the  Empress-Regent,  trusting  that 
her  internal  enemies  would  then  pluck  up  sufficient 
courage  to  depose  her.  It  is  too  late  for  that  now,  and 
we  can  only  go  on  waiting,  not  indeed  for  victory,  which 
will  not  come,  but  for  such  a  loosening  of  the  bog  that 
we  can  get  our  feet  out,  thankful  only  to  have  lost  some 
millions  and  a  few  valuable  lives.  The  figures  on  the 
willow-pattern  plate  have  been  dancing  a  dance  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  we  are  greatly  offended;  but  as  we  can  neither 
erase  the  figures  nor  break  the  plate,  we  must  just  lay  it 
gently  down  and  swear  among  ourselves  that  the  figures 
never  danced.  We  shall  not  hear  them  chuckle,  though 
our  unhappy  missionaries  will,  and  shudder. 


LORD  HARDWICKE  AND  THE  STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 

W'E  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  Lord  Salisbury’s  decision 
that  Lord  Hardwicke  may  remain  a  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  a  sleeping  partner  in  a  firm  of  stock¬ 
brokers  while  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  country  will  ultimately  be  content  to 
accept  that  decision  as  embodying  the  true  principle  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  public  office  and  private  interests 
and  employments.  But  before  we  deal  with  the  problem 
as  a  whole  we  desire  to  state  in  the  strongest  possible 
way  that  we  hold  no  blame  to  attach  to  Lord  Hardwicke. 
He  seems  to  us  to  have  behaved  in  the  most  honourable 
and  straightforward  way  throughout.  When  he  was 
offered  the  important  post  of  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
India  which  he  now  holds,  he  most  properly  explained  his 
exact  position  in  regard  to  the  Stock  Exchange  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  effect,  declared  that  there 
was  no  need  for  Lord  Hardwicke  to  cease  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  completely  to  sever  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  firm  of  stockbrokers  in  which  he  was  an 
active  and  remains  a  sleeping  partner ;  and  that  declara¬ 
tion,  in  our  opinion,  must  be  held  to  have  made  it 
perfectly  legitimate  for  Lord  Hardwicke  to  accept  office. 
He  is  a  young  man  and  possessed  of  no  special  knowledge 
of  or  experience  in  the  political  world,  and  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  set  up  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  He  may  well  be  excused,  even  by  those  who 
most  regret  the  precedent  of  his  appointment,  if  he 
argued  : — ‘  It  is  not  for  me  to  teach  the  Prime  Minister 
on  a  matter  of  this  kind.  If  he,  the  most  trusted  of 
public  servants  •  and  the  wisest  statesman  of  the 
age,  considers  that  I  have  a  right  to  remain  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  a  member  of  my 
old  firm,  my  course  is  obviously  quite  clear.’  In 
the  same  way  we  desire  to  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  we  do  not  hold  that  a  connection  with  the  Stock 
Exchange  ought  to  be  considered  incompatible  with  high 
political  office  because  we  in  any  way  share  the  ridiculous 
notion  that  there  is  something  per  se  mean  or  discreditable 
about  the  professions  carried  on  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Needless  to  say,  we  do  not  regard  a  stockbroker  or  stock¬ 
jobber  as  a  kind  of  leper.  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
are,  of  course,  just  as  honourable  as  other  men,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  their  profession  to  render  them  in  the  least 
degree  suspect. 

We  want  to  avoid  any  connection,  or  appearance  of 
connection,  between  holders  of  political  office  and  the 
Stock  Exchange,  not  because  the  profession  is  an  unworthy 
one,  but  simply  because  it  happens  to  be  a  profession  in 
which  political  informationisof  such  special  importance, and 
in  which  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  action  of  Governments 
is  most  eagerly  desired.  The  obtaining  of  knowledge  a 
day,  or  even  a  few  hours,  before  the  rest  of  the  world  may 
mean  on  the  Stock  Exchange  opportunities  for  acquiring 
wealth  on  the  largest  scale  and  in  the  most  rapid  manner. 


So  keen  are  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  for  news, 
and  so  suspicious  as  to  early  information,  that  the  writer  of 
a  letter  to  the  Times  suggests  that  people  would  probably 
be  suspicious  of  dealing  with  the  firm  in  which  Lord 
Hardwicke  is  a  sleeping  partner  for  fear  that  they 
had  obtained  some  secret  information.  It  is  true 
that  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  the  Times  uses  this 
fact  as  an  argument  to  show  that  a  firm  of  stock¬ 
jobbers  would  not  be  helped,  but  injured,  by  any  supposed 
connection  with  Government ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  prove 
rather  the  keen  atmosphere  of  suspicion  which  prevails  in 
the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  dwell 
upon  the  evils  of  any  direct  connection  between  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  They  are  as  much  ad¬ 
mitted  by  those  who  agree  with  Lord  Salisbury  that  Lord 
Hardwicke’s  appointment  is  justifiable  as  by  those  who 
take  the  other  view.  The  only  difference  is  that  Lord 
Salisbury  and  those  who  agree  with  him  declare  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  any  corruption  arising  because  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  remains  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  a  sleeping  partner  in  a  firm  of  jobbers.  Lord 
Hardwicke,  they  point  out,  can  be  trusted  not  to  make 
use  of  his  political  position  to  help  himself  or  his  firm, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  sever  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Stock  Exchange  if  he  accepts  office.  Now 
we  entirely  agree  that  Lord  Hardwicke  is  to  be  trusted  to 
act  as  an  honourable  man,  but  that  is,  we  submit,  by  no 
means  the  final  word  on  the  question.  Lord  Hardwicke  would 
no  doubt  never  take  advantage  of  his  position,  and  would 
never  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  let  other  people  do  so,  but  how 
can  we  be  sure  that  in  time  to  come  there  will  not  be  some 
less  scrupulous  or  less  careful  Minister?  Some  people  think 
that  because  solicitors  as  a  whole  are  a  highly  honourable 
body  of  men,  no  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  in  regard 
to  their  possible  dishonesty,  but  all  prudent  men  of  the 
world  admit  that  a  knowledge  of  the  honourable  character 
of  solicitors  generally  does  not  absolve  a  wise  man  from 
taking  all  reasonable  precautions  against  dishonesty.  The 
fact  that  Lord  Hardwicke  and  his  firm  of  stockjobbers  are 
honourable  people  does  not,  in  fact,  in  the  least  affect 
the  general  argument.  Equally  futile,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
the  plea  that  if  a  man  wanted  to  make  an  improper  use  of 
his  knowledge  he  could  do  so  just  as  well  after  he  had 
ceased  to  have  any  direct  connection  with  the  Stock 
Exchange  as  before.  That  argument  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  all  precautionary  measures.  In  a  sense  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  one  that  the  world  cannot  act  upon  in  practice.  The 
clerks  of  stockbrokers  and  bankers  and  of  great  City 
houses  in  general  are,  we  believe,  forbidden  to  speculate 
in  the  Stock  Market,  but  nobody  proposes  to  do 
away  with  the  prohibition  because  it  can  be  secretly 
evaded.  You  must  do  what  you  can,  even  though 
you  may  not  be  able  to  ensure  complete  success.  You 
must  stop  as  many  holes  as  possible,  even  though  you 
cannot  stop  all.  We  must  remember  also  that  if  in  the 
future  any  danger  were  to  arise  from  a  relaxation  of  the 
rules  in  regard  to  a  connection  between  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  Government,  it  would  probably  come, 
not  in  the  simple  and  melodramatic  shape  of  a  great 
speculation  made  on  secret  news  by  a  Minister,  but 
rather  through  a  certain  vague  and  indefinite  assist¬ 
ance  and  half-imparted  advice  given  not  in  exchange 
for  money  down,  but  in  order  to  lay  important  persons  on 
’Change  under  an  obligation,  or  to  do  them  a  good  turn 
which  might  be  reciprocated  later.  ,  The  temptation  to 
make  use  of  an  official  position  comes  in  ways  of  this 
kind  and  not  directly.  But  that  being  so,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  more  completely  the  severance  of  a  Minister  from 
all  connection  with  the  Stock  Exchange  is  prescribed  by  the 
etiquette  of  political  life,  the  better  for  our  public  life  ?  Men 
are  not  logical  machines,  but  are  very  easily  influenced  by 
what  may  in  theory  seem  rather  arbitrary  standards  of 
conduct.  If  it  is  laid  down  strictly  that  when  a  man  takes 
political  office  he  must  sever  all  connection  with  the  Stock 
Exchange,  we  may  be  sure  the  rule  will  greatly  help  him 
to  shut  his  ears  to  all  suggestions  as  to  transactions  of 
the  kind  that  are  described  as  “  perfectly  innocent  per  se,” 
or  as  “  only  capable  of  misconstruction  by  malignity  or 
pedantry.” 

That  a  precedent  should  be  made  for  holding  office  while 
retaining  a  dormant  connection  with  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  bad,  but  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  particularly  bad  that  this 
precedent  should  have  been  created  at  the  India  Office. 
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The  Indian  Administration,  from  the  Governor-General 
down  to  the  youngest  civilian,  is  governed  by  very  strict 
rules  designed  to  prevent  those  who  conduct  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  from  being  able  to  make  any  use  of  their  official 
position  in  order  to  obtain  private  gain.  The  general  result 
of  these  rules  has  been  excellent,  though  taken  in  detail 
they  are  often  galling  to  individuals  and  appear  pedantic¬ 
ally  severe.  Under  them  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
Member  of  Council  could  remain  a  sleeping  partner  in  a 
firm  of  Calcutta  stockjobbers.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Lord  Hardwicke  as  Under-Secretary  of  State 
may  have  to  take  his  share  in  enforcing  this  very  strict 
code, — a  code  which  sometimes  seems  harsh,  but  which 
nevertheless  could  not  be  relaxed  without  the  gravest  pos¬ 
sible  risks.  Again,  the  Indian  Government  is  very  largely 
concerned  with  Stock  Exchange  transactions, — as  a  rule  far 
more  so  than  the  Home  Government.  Its  railway  policy, 
its  currency  problems,  and  the  nature  of  its  public  Debt 
compel  it  to  come  very  frequently  into  contact  with 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  thus  may  give  cause  for  suspicions 
which,  though  entirely  unfounded,  may  yet  be  made  to 
appear  serious.  And  remember  that  the  inhabitants  of  India 
are  suspicious  in  a  high  degree,  and  that  the  creation  of  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  is  one  of  the  commonest  artifices 
of  native  agitators.  We  are  aware  that  we  shall  be  told  that 
suspicion  does  not  matter,  and  that  it  should  be  treated 
with  disdain  and  not  encouraged  by  any  anxiety  to  avoid 
it.  We  do  not  agree.  We  hold  that  suspicion  is  a  thing 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  all  reasonable  means.  The  integrity 
of  the  public  service  is,  in  our  belief,  so  precious  that  it 
is  essential  not  only  to  provide  against  actual  corruption 
at  the  moment,  but  also  against  the  possibility  of  corrup¬ 
tion  growing  up  in  the  future  and  against  any  plausible 
ground  being  given  for  suspicion.  The  way  to  stop  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  suspicion  growing  up  is  not  to  encourage  a 
blind  and  reckless  trustfulness,  not  merely  in  known  men, 
but  in  all  future  holdei's  of  office,  but  instead  to  have  an 
etiquette  as  regards  high  political  office  which  shall  banish 
as  far  as  possible  the  opportunities  and  temptations  of 
misconduct. 

We  have  one  more  word  to  say.  Lord  Salisbury  in  his 
speech  argued  that  if  too  many  restrictions  were  laid  down 
as  to  the  holding  of  office  we  should  be  unable  to  fill 
the  offices  in  the  Government.  We  agree  if  the  restric¬ 
tions  were  unreasonable  or  pedantic,  but  they  can 
easily  be  prevented  being  either.  Take  for  example 
the  case  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  If  there  had  been  a 
statute  compelling  the  resignation  of  membership  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  on  the  acceptance  of  office,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  excluded  Lord  Hardwicke,  but  he  is  probably 
the  only  man  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  would  have 
excluded.  Ho  reasonable  person  can  want  for  a  moment 
to  make  rules  which  would  exclude  members  of  ordinary 
commercial  firms  from  the  Government,  or  to  force  them  to 
resign  all  connection  with  their  businesses  if  they  accept 
office.  All  we  would  do  would  be  to  say  (1)  that  Ministers 
must  cease  to  hold  directorships  while  in  office  ;  (2)  that 
they  must  cease  to  be  active  partners  in  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  houses  while  they  hold  office  ;  and  (3)  that  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  of  firms  con¬ 
tracting  with  or  having  large  dealings  with.  Government, 
they  must  on  taking  office  sever  their  connection  entirely 
with  such  businesses.  In  the  case  of  Ministers  holding 
shares  in  companies  doing  business  directly  and  on  a 
large  scale  with  Government,  we  hold,  further,  that  they 
should  sell  their  shai’es.  It  is  said  that  when  Lord 
Lansdowne  became  Secretary  of  State  for  War  he 
sold  his  shares  in  Armstrong’s,  thus  setting  a  most 
excellent  example.  No  doubt  in  this  matter  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  any  very  hard-and-fast  line,  but 
the  public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  in  cases  of 
doubt  Ministers  should  err  on  the  side  of  caution.  The 
question  in  detail  is  largely  one  of  delicacy.  Ministers  should 
feel  proud  and  anxious  to  show  that  their  service  of  the  State 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  inspired  or  influenced  by 
selfish  aims.  No  doubt  in  order  to  exact  this  high  stan¬ 
dard  Ministers  should  be  well  paid.  We  would  have  no 
Cabinet  Minister  paid  less  than  £5,000  a  year,  and  no 
member  of  the  Ministry  less  than  £2,500.  That  the 
country  would  object  to  the  necessary  additions  to  present 
salaries  we  do  not  believe  for  a  moment.  Any  Govern¬ 
ment  which  had  the  courage  to  make  such  a  proposal 
would  be  rewarded  by  the  ready  assent  of  the  country. 


We  must  exact  the  highest  standard  for  our  public 
servants,  but  we  must  also  pay  them  well.  In  any  case,  let 
the  public  insist  on  refusing  to  listen  to  tire  absurd  plea  that 
in  demanding  great  precautions  against  the  possibilities  of 
corruption  they  are  doubting  the  honour  of  their  public 
men  and  degrading  our  public  life.  That  is  sheer  non¬ 
sense.  When  the  butler  has  been  careless  about  the  wine 
or  the  silver,  and  his  master  takes  him  to  task  and  insists 
upon  proper  regulations,  the  butler  is,  no  doubt,  very  apt 
to  declare  in  a  rage  that  he  is  being  charged  with  theft,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  ask  “  whether  he  is  suspected.”  The  wise 
master,  of  course,  refuses  for  an  instant  to  treat  the  matter 
on  that  footing.  His  reply  is  -.  “  I  do  not  doubt  your  honesty, 
and  I  do  not  suspect  you  of  being  a  thief,  but  I  do  intend  to 
have  my  cellar  and  my  plate-closet  put  under  proper 
rules, — rules  which  would  prevent  harm  arising  if,  instead 
of  having  an  honest  butler,  I  should  some  day  have  the 
misfortune  to  have  a  dishonest  one.” 


THE  AMNESTY  DEBATE. 

THE  Dreyfus  affair  has  served  many  purposes  in  its 
day,  but  there  is  one  in  particular  which  it  seems 
destined  to  go  on  serving  till  the  end  of  time.  It  is  to  be 
a  standing  puzzle  to  Englishmen.  They  began  by 
thinking  that  they  understood  all  about  it.  They  saw, 
on  the  one  side,  an  innocent  man  unjustly  condemned  and 
sentenced ;  on  the  other,  a  group  of  highly  placed  officials 
bent  on  preventing  his  rehabilitation  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  their  own  defeat  and  punishment.  But  as  the 
case  dragged  on  through  all  its  successive  stages,  it 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  this  simple  theory 
did  not  account  for  all  the  facts.  It  explained  the  verdict 
of  the  first  Court-Martial ;  it  explained  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation.  But  it  did  not  explain  the 
verdict  of  the  second  Court-Martial,  nor  the  action  of 
the  present  Cabinet  in  determining  to  stop  all  further 
investigation  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  If  the  parties 
confronting  one  another  were  simply  an  innocent  prisoner 
and  his  guilty  accusers,  how  was  it  that  each  fresh  step 
in  the  affair  showed  France  divided  more  sharply  into  two 
opposing  camps,  and  the  Government  more  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  need  of  caution  in  dealing  with  it  ? 
And  so  by  degrees  even  Englishmen  have  come  to  see  that 
there  is  more  in  the  situation  than  they  at  first  supposed, 
and  that  they  have  really  left  out  of  account  two  material 
circumstances, — an  unsuspected  resemblance,  and  an 
equally  unsuspected  difference,  between  English  and 
French  habits  of  thought.  They  have  forgotten  that  the 
majority,  or  at  all  events  a  very  large  minority,  of  non¬ 
political  Frenchmen  are  quite  as  unwilling  to  think  ill  of 
persons  in  high  official  position  as  Englishmen  are.  Where 
the  persons  in  question  are  Generals  and  Ministers  of 
War  this  unwillingness  is  greatly  increased.  During  the 
last  thirty  years  French  institutions  have  had  a  very 
rough  time,  and  on  the  whole  the  Army  has  come  best 
through  the  ordeal.  It  is  the  one  institution  that  still 
commands  general  respect ;  for  the  Church  is  hated  as  well 
as  loved,  while  the  Government  excites  only  a  languid 
affection  in  any  but  official  breasts.  The  Dreyfus  case 
revealed  an  unexpected  solidarity  in  the  French  Army,— 
a  tendency  to  move  all  together,  if  it  moves  at  all,  and  a 
consequent  readiness  to  accept  without  inquiry  the 
opinions  of  its  chiefs.  Consequently  France  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  two  facts,  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  Army  seemed  convinced  of  Dreyfus’s  guilt,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Army  as  a  whole  was  of  the  same  mind  as 
its  chiefs.  To  get  at  anything  like  this  state  of  things  in 
England  we  must  imagine  two  or  three  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  most  of  the  holders 
of  conspicuous  Staff  appointments  pledging  their  honour 
again  and  again  to  the  verdict  of  a  Court-Martial,  and 
the  whole  Army— increased  to  five  times  its  present  size 
and  a  hundred  times  its  present  weight  in  the  country- — 
taking  the  same  view.  Might  not  that  produce  a  very 
sharp  division  in  English  opinion  ? 

This  is  the  argument  from  resemblance  as  regards  the 
two  countries,  and  it  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  difference.  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen 
approach  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an 
accused  person  from  nearly  opposite  standpoints.  The 
whole  course  of  criminal  procedure  in  the  one  country 
starts  from  the  assumption  of  a  prisoner’s  guilt ;  in  the 
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other  from  the  assumption  of  his  innocence.  In  England 
the  evidence  may  be  very  much  against  a  man  ;  it  may 
even  be  enough  to  create  something  like  a  moral  certainty 
that  he  is  guilty  ;  and  yet  we  still  go  on  asking  ourselves, 
lias  he  been  proved  guilty  ?  If  he  has  not,  we  accept  his 
acquittal  with  perfect  composure,  or,  at  most,  with  a 
regretful  admission  that  some  miscarriages  of  justice 
there  must  be  if  innocence  is  to  be  adequately  protected. 
In  France,  we  imagine,  people  would  be  very  much  more 
shocked  at  the  escape  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  his  deserts, 
would  have  been  condemned.  It  is  obvious  that  this  way 
of  looking  at  an  acquittal  must  predispose  men  to  pass 
over  flaws  in  the  process  by  which  the  truth  has  been 
reached,  provided  that  they  are  satisfied  that  it  has  been 
reached.  Probably,  if  a  hundred  Englishmen  and  a  hundred 
Frenchmen  had  been  told,  before  ever  the  Dreyfus  case  was 
heard  of,  that  a  prisoner  had  been  convicted  on  evidence  not 
produced  in  Court,  the  instinct  of  the  one  would  have  been 
to  ask  if  the  counsel  for  the  defence  had  had  full  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  cross-examination,  and  of  the  other  to  ask 
whether  the  effect  of  the  new  matter  was  to  establish  the 
prisoner’s  guilt.  The  circumstance  that  the  Judges  in 
the  first  Court-Martial  arrived  at  their  conclusion  on 
evidence  communicated  to  them,  and  to  them  only,  did 
not  shock  Frenchmen  as  it  shocked  us.  They  recognised, 
as  we  should,  that  in  a  matter  of  this  delicate  kind  it 
may  have  been  impossible  to  produce  all  the  facts  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  a  conviction  in  a  public  Court  ;  but  they 
argued,  as  we  should  not,  that  in  such  a  case  it  was 
better  that  a  guilty  man  should  be  condemned  by  an 
irregular  process  than  that  he  should  escape  in  deference 
to  exaggerated  scruples  about  procedure. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  account  for 
the  fact,  which  at  first  seems  so  unintelligible,  that 
Frenchmen  are  divided  upon  the  Dreyfus  case  in  a  degree 
which  might  easily  land  the  country  in  civil  war.  When 
once  this  state  of  things  is  realised  all  that  has  happened 
about  the  amnesty  follows  quite  naturally.  To  the 
Government  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  get  the 
question  out  of  the  way.  So  long  as  it  can  be  raised  at 
any  moment  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  Law  Courts, 
the  danger  of  an  explosion  is  constant  and  imminent.  On 
each  side  strong  convictions  are  pitted  against  one 
another.  The  men  who  hold  that  Dreyfus  is  the  victim 
of  a  singularly  base  conspiracy  are  eager  to  bring 
the  authors  of  that  conspiracy  to  justice.  The  men  who 
hold  that  the  Army,  in  the  persons  of  its  chiefs,  has 
been  subjected  to  foully  false  accusations  are  eager  to  re¬ 
open  proceedings  which,  as  they  hold,  can  only  end  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  men  against  whom  these  unjust 
charges  are  levelled.  How  can  any  Government  allow 
such  an  issue  as  this  to  be  fought  out?  Such  a  conflict 
could  only  end  in  open  warfare,  followed  by  the  disas¬ 
trous  defeat  of  one  combatant  or  the  exhaustion  of  both. 
M.  Waldeck- Rousseau  is  to  be  neither  praised  nor  blamed 
for  what  he  has  done,  since  he  could  have  done  nothing 
else.  As  M.  Comely  says  in  the  Figaro ,  if  the  Opposition 
were  called  on  to  form  a  Cabinet  to-morrow,  their  first  act 
must  be  to  ask  Parliament  for  an  amnesty  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  It  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  peaceful  life  for  Frenchmen,  and  as  such 
no  Government  can  afford  to  neglect  it.  But  the  attitude 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Government  is  quite  as  intelligible. 
An  amnesty  is  almost  equally  odious  to  the  friends  and  to 
the  enemies  of  Dreyfus.  To  the  one  it  means  the  escape, 
untried  and  unpunished,  of  General  Mercier  and  his 
colleagues  in  crime.  To  the  other  it  means  the  triumph 
of  the  Waldeck- Rousseau  Cabinet.  But  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  Cabinet  is  in  their  eyes  the  creation  of  certain 
Semitic  capitalists.  Their  object  was  to  ensure  the  ultimate 
immunity  of  an  offender  who  owes  his  escape  from 
punishment,  though  not  from  conviction,  to  a  trumpery 
informality  in  the  original  procedure,  and  to  this  miserable 
intrigue  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  his  colleagues  have  lent 
themselves. 

It  was  clearly  difficult  to  keep  these  divergent  forces  in 
line.  But  a  common  enemy,  like  adversity,  brings  together 
men  who  would  naturally  remain  apart,  and  for  a  moment 
it  looked  as  if  the  amend  ment  moved  on  Monday  by  M. 
Vazeille  would  have  this  effect.  M.  Vazeille  is  a  Socialist 
and  a  “  Breyfusard,”  and  he  is  indignant  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  should  shelter  General  Mercier.  To  avert  this  re¬ 
sult  he  proposed  to  exclude  forgery  from  the  list  of  offences 


included  in  the  amnesty.  Umortunately,  as  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  showed,  this  virtually  allowed  the  whole  “affair” 
to  be  reopened,  and  against  this  the  Government  had  from 
the  first  set  its  face.  But  to  reopen  the  whole  question  is 
precisely  what  the  Nationalist  and  Monarchical  Opposition 
desire.  They  are  quite  as  keen  upon  this  point  as  M. 
Vazeille  himself,  though  from  wholly  different  motives. 
Consequently,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  promising  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment.  The  more  clearly  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  showed  that  it  would  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  the  Bill,  and  so  entail  his  resignation,  the  plainer 
the  path  of  the  Nationalists  became.  When  to  these 
and  their  momentary  allies,  the  Radicals  and  Socialists, 
were  added  the  Moderate  Republicans  who  dislike  the 
present  Cabinet  and  distrust  its  ecclesiastical  policy,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  seemed  quite  on  the  cards. 
It  was  a  pretty  scheme,  but  it  proved  easier  in  conception 
than  in  execution.  When  the  division  came  each  of  the 
sections  we  have  enumerated  contributed  its  quota  of 
abstentions,  and  the  crucial  clause  of  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  341  votes  to  90.  The  Radicals  may  not  love 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  but  he  has  offered  them  a  very 
large  instalment  of  their  favourite  policy  in  the  shape  of 
the  Associations  Bill,  and  they  would  certainly  be  losers  by 
his  fall.  The  Republicans  who  follow  M.  Mdline  are  will¬ 
ing  enough  to  take  office,  but  there  are  obvious  objections 
to  doing  this  with  the  burden  of  the  Dreyfus  case  once 
more  on  their  backs.  Thus  only  the  Nationalists  re¬ 
mained,  and  even  they  probably  did  not  bring  their  full 
strength  to  the  division.  The  Amnesty  Bill  is  safe,  and 
the  next  point  of  interest  will  be  to  note  how  much  of  the 
Associations  Bill,  which  is  the  price  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
has  offered  for  the  Radical  vote,  will  be  forthcoming  when 
the  day  of  payment  comes. 


MR.  BRYCE  ON  BRITISH  IDEALS. 

WHEN  Mr.  Bryce  speaks  as  historian  he  is  always 
worthy  of  study.  He  observes  patiently,  he 
thinks  in  a  large  way  because  he  knows  much,  and  he 
endeavours  almost  painfully  to  see  the  actual  facts.  We 
should  not,  for  example,  dispute  with  him  seriously  as  to 
any  detail  in  the  remarkable  contrast  that  he  drew  in  his 
speech  of  Friday  week  delivered  before  the  School  of 
Economics  on  the  contrast  between  the  ideals  of  1850 
and  those  of  1900.  We  should  not  indeed  admit,  as  he 
does,  that  the  belief  that  “  the  people  ”  was  always  right 
was  ‘‘a  beautiful  and  winning  belief,”  for  we  hold  that 
the  mass  of  mankind  may  err  just  as  a  King  may  or  a 
class,  and  from  their  inevitable  ignorance  are  much  more 
likely  to  do  so.  The  worship  of  humanity,  therefore, 
seems  to  us  something  of  a  sycophantic  as  well  as  a  base¬ 
less  worship.  Still,  we  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Bryce  that 
it  prevailed  in  strength  in  1850,  and  produced  some 
pleasant  dreams  which,  with  the  belief,  have  died  away, 
to  the  loss  of  some  happiness  among  thinking  men.  Is 
not  the  reason  for  that,  however,  a  fuller  experience, 
which  has  produced  its  natural  consequence,  disillusion  ? 
The  people  have  been  seen  closer,  and  have  appeared, 
therefore,  in  colours  more  nearly  true,  sometimes  good, 
sometimes  bad,  usually  selfish,  always  prejudiced,  and  as 
capable  of  violence  as  the  Kings.  We  see  little  in 
this  change  to  deprecate,  for  it  is  but  a  result  of  the 
painful  teaching  of  experience.  It  is  true  that 
Republicanism  was  in  the  air  in  1850,  and  has 
now  almost  ceased  to  be  discussed ;  but  has  that  change 
arisen  from  any  mental  modification,  or  from  a  clear  per¬ 
ception,  born  of  the  history  of  the  half-century,  that 
Republicanism  is  consistent  with  immense  contempt  for 
human  rights,  with  much  sordid  corruption,  with  rushes 
of  foolish  spite  ?  The  Southern  slaveholders  were,  as 
regarded  all  white  men,  genuine  Republicans,  yet  died  in 
defence  of  slavery  ;  the  French  were  Republicans  when 
they  pardoned  the  Panama  frauds  and  sentenced  Dreyfus 
for  the  second  time  in  the  teeth  of  evidence ;  the 
Monarchies  do  not  hate  England  for  her  prosperity 
more  than  the  Republics  do.  England,  as  regards 
Republics,  is  not  changed,  but  disillusioned.  She 
admits  still,  as  we  do,  that  the  Republic  is  the  ideal 
organisation  of  government  for  a  people  which  is  worthy 
of  it,  and  only  perceives  more  clearly  than  of  old  that 
no  people  is  worthy  of  it — yet.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr. 
Bryce  says,  that  there  was  in  1850  a  trust  in  the  doctrine 
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of  laissez  faire  which  has  almost  disappeared,  bat  that  is 
because  it  has  been  discovered  that  law  is  as  valuable  as 
liberty,  and  may  be  applied  to  other  ends  than  the 
repression  of  crime.  Freedom  is  still  the  English- 
man’s  ideal,  but  he  has  discovered  by  experience  that 
law  can  promote  education,  and  therefore  suffers  the 
constable  to  catch  the  truant.  It  is  true  that  the  belief 
in  the  Press  as  “  a  source  of  wisdom”  is  much  less;  but, 
then,  in  1850  the  world  had  not  seen  the  Press  of  whole 
nations  preaching  up  Anti-Semitism,  or  urging  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  universal  enemy  because  she  was  so  rich. 
As  to  the  idea  of  nationality,  we  doubt  if  it  ever  was  quite 
so  deep  in  English  minds  as  Mr.  Bryce  assumes.  England 
wished  to  free  Greeks  and  Italians  because,  from  the 
method  of  our  education,  both  appealed  strongly  to 
British  sympathies;  but  in  1855  England  fought  for 
Turkey,  the  great  oppressor  of  nationalities,  and  her 
sympathy  for  Poland  was  from  the  first  very  much  like 
antagonism  to  Russia.  The  struggle  with  Ireland  has 
only  deepened  a  doubt  which  was  always  there,  the  doubt 
whether,  if  nations  were  wise,  they  could  not  maintain  ! 
without  loss  or  suffering  a  useful  political  unity.  Cer-  j 
tainly  that  was  the  feeling  when  seventeen  years  later,  j 
but  still  thirty-three  years  ago,  the  Canadas  were  united ;  | 
and  the  successful  result  of  that  experiment  has  helped  to 
eradicate  the  notion,  never  quite  clear,  that  separateness 
is  an  essential  condition  of  happy  or  free  nationality. 
And  lastly,  as  to  the  great  change  of  all,  the  growth  of 
the  material,  as  opposed  to  the  moral,  element  in  national 
ideals,  has  that  not  arisen,  in  part  at  least,  from  a  swerve 
in  the  moral  ideal  towards  the  philanthropic  side  of 
Christianity  as  opposed  to  the  ascetic  side,  towards  an 
ideal  time  in  which,  owing  to  the  self-denyiug  virtue  of  the 
rich,  the  poor  shall  always  be  content  ?  Nobody  denies  that 
this  has  happened,  and  the  substitution  of  one  lolty  ideal 
for  another  is  not  identical  with  the  suppression  of  ideals  in 
the  pursuit  of  gain.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  total  change 
which  has  occurred  has  not  been  so  much  a  degradation 
as  a  disenchantment,  such  as  falls  upon  us  all  when  we 
grow  old,  and  learn  to  recognise  that  there  are  no  panaceas, 
no  elixirs  of  life  in  politics  any  more  than  in  medicine,  j 
that  improvement  is  always  slow,  and  that  health  depends  i 
first  of  all  on  some  inherent  or  inherited  qualities  in  the 
body  which  physicians,  however  able  or  however  devoted, 
cannot  bestow.  England,  we  think,  has  grown  in  the 
half-century  a  little  more  experienced,  a  little  more  doubt¬ 
ful  of  Utopias,  a  little  more  thoughtful  about  money, — in 
short,  a  little  older.  We  forget  too  often  that  the  ideals 
of  the  educated  are  not  the  ideals  of  the  ignorant,  and 
that  events  educate  us  all  faster  than  words  can  ever  do. 

Mr.  Bryce  is  eager,  we  gather — we  are  relying  on  an  j 
over-condensed  report  in  the  Daily  News — that  the  belief 
in  Utopia,  the  strong  hope  in  a  coming  golden  age,  should  j 
not  entirely  die  away,  and  he  is,  we  suppose,  in  the  right. 
Without  hope  and  without  youthfulness  a  nation  is  in  a 
bad  way,  and  where  there  are  youthfulness  and  hope 
there  will  also  be  dreams  which,  when  they  become  con¬ 
crete,  are  dreams  of  Utopia.  Even  the  Apostles,  who  had 
a  certainty  which  we  have  all  partly  lost,  had  to  keep  up 
their  energy  with  visions  of  the  immediate  coming  and 
the  personal  reign.  The  Utopia  of  the  moment,  to  take  a 
practical  illustration,  is  called  the  rehousing  of  the  people, 

■ — that  is,  the  hope  that  every  family  in  these  islands  will 
have  a  sufficiently  comfortable  and  civilised  dwelling  even 
if  it  cannot  pay  for  it.  We  all  know  that  is  a  Utopia,  that 
the  people  are  not  yet  civilised  enough  to  demand  it,  and 
that  if  they  were  they  could  not  get  it  without  a  dead 
heave  in  the  wages  of  the  half-skilled,  and  a  great  change 
in  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  all  other  luxuries  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a  decent  dwelling.  Suppose,  however,  we  give 
up  that  Utopia.  Instantly  the  thousands  of  men  who  are 
willing  now  to  make  sacrifices  to  secure  “  better  homes  for 
the  poor  ”  would  give  up  their  effort,  landlords  would 
charge  what  they  pleased,  and  from  the  increased  reluct¬ 
ance  to  make  repairs  there  would  be  a  distinct  falling 
back  in  the  bousing  of  the  people.  The  thing  happens 
every  day  in  “close”  villages  which  have  fallen,  through  a 
death  or  bankruptcy,  into  harder  hands.  Clearly  hope, 
even  visionary  hope,  is  a  good  influence  here,  and  Mr. 
Bryce  is  substantially  right.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  not 
to  grow  impatient  with  him,  not  to  doubt  whether  self- 
deception  can  ever  be  beneficial,  not  to  ask  whether,  if  we 
pressed  forward  like  sensible  men,  seeking  only  the 


attainable,  we  should  not  in  the  end  accomplish  more.  la 
it  worth  while,  if  we  adhere  to  our  illustrative  case,  to 
sing  psalms  because  some  Councilor  benevolent  millionaire 
houses  two  or  three  thousand  families,  and  thereby 
thickens  the  congestion  by  attracting  into  the  packed  city 
a  new  swarm  of  immigrants  ?  We  declare  that  we  cannot 
answer  the  question,  for  while  our  reason  gives  one 
answer,  our  inner  conviction  gives  the  other.  Only  this 
we  can  say  for  certain,  and  it  is  as  true  of  rehousing  as 
of  everything  else, — the  races  that  never  dream  of 
Utopias  are  Chinese  races,  and  ultimately  rot. 


JEWS  AND  MAHOMMEDANS. 

T  is  very  difficult,  at  least  for  observers  who  are  outside 
their  community,  to  understand  the  precise  relation  between 
Jews  and  Mahommedans.  Though  the  latter  in  some  places 
persecute  them  horribly,  as,  for  instance,  in  Morocco,  where 
the  life  of  a  Jew,  unless  he  is  protected  by  a  European  Consul, 
is  hardly  of  more  value  than  that  of  an  animal,  they  are,  we 
imagine,  held  to  be  nearer  to  the  ruling  caste  in  Mussulman 
countries,  more  like  kinsfolk,  than  they  are  held  in  any 
Christian  country,  except  perhaps  England,  where  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  creed  and  race  is  very  often  forgotten.  This  is 
due,  we  imagine,  first  of  all  to  the  fact  that  the  Mussulman 
races  which  have  borne  rule  have  always  been  Asiatics,  and 
have  recognised  in  Jews  that  comity  of  Asia  which  is  at  least 
as  strong  as  the  bond  which,  when  men  of  other  colours  assail 
them,  binds  the  white  peoples  together  for  defence.  A  Jew 
and  an  Armenian  are  safe  in  many  Asiatic  bazaars  where  a 
European,  if  recognised  as  such,  would  owe  his  life  to  some 
personal  or  political  protection.  It  was  this  comity  perhaps 
rather  than  traditional  history  which  induced  the  Persian 
Monarchs  through  so  many  ages  to  recognise  the  descendants 
of  David  as  Princes  of  the  Captivity,  and  leave  to  them  a 
delegated  authority  as  of  Princes  over  their  own  people. 
There  is  something  more,  however,  in  the  relation  of  Jews 
to  Mahommedans,  who,  though  regarding  them  as  infidels, 
and  sometimes  as  specially  offensive  infidels,  still  find  it  easier 
to  form  relations  with  them  than  with  Europeans.  Mahommed 
himself,  we  fancy,  never  quite  knew  whether  he  thought  of 
them  as  a  sacred  people  or  as  a  people  specially  inimical 
to  himself,  and  therefore  to  God.  He  certainly  hoped  at  one 
time  for  their  support,  and  was  even  inclined  to  make  of 
Jerusalem  the  keblah,  or  sacred  point,  to  which  his  followers 
should  turn  in  prayer.  He  mixed  Jewish  legends  with  his 
own  “  revelations,”  and  to  this  hour  the  only  history  of  the 
world  in  which  Mahommedans  place  any  faith  is  a  variant 
upon  the  history  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Khalifs 
occasionally  raised  Jews  to  posts  of  great  confidence,  and  in 
Spain  under  the  Arab  or  Moorish  dynasties  they  were 
allowed  to  claim  a  position  almost  of  equality.  They  were 
sometimes  nobles,  so  far  as  there  can  be  nobles  under  a 
Mussulman  dynasty,  they  filled  the  professions,  and  it  is  still 
doubtful  whether  most  of  the  high  civilisation  of  Granada 
and  Seville  might  not  be  fairly  ascribed  to  J ewish  intelligence 
and  freedom  from  scruple  in  investigation.  Even  now, 
though  the  Turk  will  tolerate  no  equal  near  him,  and  though 
the  Jew,  who  is  essentially  Arab,  is  as  far  divided  in  blood 
from  the  Turk,  who  is  essentially  a  Mongol,  as  the  European 
is,  the  Jew  sometimes  obtains  in  Turkey  a  very  remarkable 
position.  He  is  said  to  rule  in  Salonica,  for  instance,  in  a  way 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  case  of  any  Christian  sect.; 
and  to  use  his  curious  undefined  influence  with  the  officials 
■ — which  does  not  wholly  depend  on  bribery — greatly  to  his 
own  commercial  advantage.  The  Mussulman  feeling,  in  fact, 
towards  the  Jew  appears  to  resemble  closely  that  of  a 
European  gentleman  towards  a  kinsman  who  is  regarded  as  a 
mauvais  svjet  to  be  avoided  and  kept  down,  or,  if  necessary ; 
to  be  given  up  to  the  authorities,  but,  nevertheless,  to  be 
reluctantly  acknowledged  to  be  a  kinsman.  The  feeling 
towards  him  may  be  as  bitter  as  in  any  Continental  country, 
but  it  is  differentiated  by  the  fact  that  the  contempt  is  not 
complete.  A  curious  instance  of  this  has  just  come  to  our 
knowledge.  The  present  writer  ought  to  have  heard  of  it  long 
ago,  but  there  are  strange  lacunae  in  the  knowledge  of  all  men, 
even  upon  subjects  which  intensely  interest  them.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
clamation  issued  by  Abdurrahman  Khan,  the  present  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  in  1882,  addressed  to  his  entire  people,  and,  we 
believe,  posted  up  in  Herat.  In  this  singular  paper  the  Ameer 
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treats  the  identity  of  the  Afghan  tribes  and  the  children  of 
Israel  as  a  fact  known  and  admitted,  narrates  the  history  of 
the  latter  up  to  the  Captivity  with  fair  accuracy,  and  then  with 
one  superb  jump  accounts  for  their  presence  in  Afghanistan  by 
an  emigration  from  Arabia  to  “  G-hour,”  where,  by  the  mere}7  of 
Allah,  they  were  converted  to  the  true  faith.  In  it  the  Ameer 
speaks  of  “  the  Covenant  of  God  made  with  your  ances¬ 
tors,”  and  holds  his  people  because  of  that  Covenant 
and  their  common  ancestry  bound  to  abstain  from  their 
incessant,  and  to  him  most  annoying,  internal  quarrels.  It  is 
simply  impossible  that  such  a  proclamation  could  have  been 
issued  to  any  people  who  despised  the  lineage  attributed  to 
them,  and  we  may,  we  think,  assume  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
Afghans,  whether  or  no  they  fully  believe  in  their  legendary 
descent  from  the  children  of  Israel,  are  proud  rather  than 
otherwise  of  the  legend.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in¬ 
herently  antipathetic  between  the  Jews  and  the  Mussulmans, 
and  we  are  driven  to  reflect,  as  we  have  often  been  driven 
before,  whether  the  author  of  “  Daniel  Deronda  ”  may  not 
have  been  better  inspired  than  some  of  her  critics,  whether, 
that  is,  the  Jew  may  not  some  day  turn  out  to  be  the  neces¬ 
sary  link  between  the  West  and  the  East.  It  is  rather  an 
important  question,  for  West  and  East  are  being  driven  to¬ 
gether  as  by  supernatural  machinery,  and  begin  to  feel  their 
inability  to  understand  each  other  as  an  immediate  political 
and  social  impediment.  The  Jews  as  a  race  understand  both, 
and  though  they  probably  dislike  both,  having  the  gravest  of 
all  reasons,  still  there  is  a  sympathy  of  dislike  as  well  as  of 
love,  and  it  often  gives  keen  insight.  After  all,  the  Book  of 
Job  is  probably  the  one  poem  in  the  world  the  inner  mean¬ 
ing  and  beauty  of  which  is  as  patent  to  Asiatics  as  to 
Europeans.  We  can  personally  testify  that  Asiatics 
understand  every  word  of  Bunyan’s  “Holy  War,”  and 
Bunyan  was  penetrated  through  and  through  with  thoughts 
which  he  derived  from  Hebrews. 

We  rather  wonder,  all  the  more  because,  of  course,  we  shall 
never  know,  how  much  there  is  in  the  Afghan  legend  of  their 
descent  from  the  Patriarchs.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
they  simply  imagined  it,  as  the  Romans,  and  after  them  the 
English  of  Milton’s  time,  imagined  their  descent  from  Trojans, 
the  fancy  in  all  cases  being  born  of  a  wish  for  relation  to  a 
people  celebrated  in  the  literature  they  most  admired.  A 
good  many  of  us  think  ourselves  of  Norman  descent  on  equally 
fanciful  grounds.  Descent  through  the  main  stock  of  Israel 
is  most  improbable,  if  only  because  the  race,  once  annealed 
by  the  Babylonian  captivity,  has  shown  an  incapacity  for 
wholesale  conversion  to  any  creed  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in 
history.  The  sword  has  failed,  as  well  as  the  scimitar,  to  make 
them  either  Christians  or  Mussulmans.  The  Ten  Tribes  were 
never  lost  as  a  body,  but  became,  as  many  Jews  believe,  the 
ancestors  of  the  J ews  who  wandered  into  Eastern  Europe,  and 
produced  the  modem  Ashkenazim,  and  will  no  more  be  found  in 
Afghanistan  than  in  America.  But  is  it  quite  impossible,  that 
the  Afghan  descent  is  from  Esau,  that  an  Arab  tribe,  ex¬ 
pelled  by  some  internal  commotion,  wandered  East  from 
Arabia,  and  settled  as  conquerors  in  Afghanistan  P  They 
may  have  carried  with  them  families  of  Jewish  Arabs, 
such  as  Maliommed  declared  war  on,  and  have  crossed  their 
blood  with  some  half-Persian,  half -aboriginal  tribe.  That  is 
what  Afghans  look  like,  their  best  families  retaining,  more¬ 
over,  even  a  deeper  trace  of  the  conquering  blood.  The 
present  winter  has  a  photograph  of  Sliere  Ali  which  might  be 
the  photograph  of  any  great  Arab  Sheikh,  and  in  its  mourn, 
ful,  or  rather  melancholic,  grandeur  suggests  Saul.  The 
question  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  the  wanderings  of 
the  great  races  always  excite  historic  curiosity,  and  it  is 
as  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  source  of  Arab  features  in 
Afghanistan,  as  into  the  whiteness  of  some  tribes  in  the 
Atlas,  or  into  that  greatest  puzzle  of  all,  the  true  origin  of  the 
semi-civilised  tribes  of  native  America.  Proof  could  only 
come  from  a  revelation  which  we  shall  not  get,  but  strange 
little  gleams  of  light  dart  out  now  and  then,  and  though 
usually  only  will-o’-the-wisps,  it  is  hard  not  to  be  beguiled  by 
them  into  momentary  pursuit. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  FREEDOM  OF  TEACHING. 
PWARDS  of  two  years  ago  America  was  scandalised  by 
the  dismissal  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrewes  from  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  because,  it  was 
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alleged,  of  the  position  he  took  up  relative  to  the  silver 
question.  We  drew  attention  at  the  time  to  the  fact,  and 
pleaded  for  entire  freedom  of  teaching  inside  a  University,  so 
long  as  no  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  was 
alleged.  We  have  now  again  to  chronicle  what  seems  to  be 
a  similar  casein  the  Leland  Stanford  University  in  California^ 
which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  the  American 
newspapers.  Professor  Ross,  who  held  a  chair  in  Sociology 
at  that  institution,  has  been  compelled  to  give  it  up,  and 
the  ground  taken  against  him  seems  to  be  the  same, — ■ 
viz.,  that  he  has  taught  doctrines  to  the  students  which 
are  not  approved  by  those  who  have  endowed  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  or  at  least  those  who  now  keep  it  going.  Leland 
Stanford  University  was  founded  by  the  late  Senator  Stanford, 
a  “multi-millionaire,”  a  great  railway  magnate,  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Senate.  It  was  endowed  with  millions  and 
became  the  foremost  seat  of  learning  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Senator  Stanford,  at  his  death,  appears  to  have  left  the  ulti¬ 
mate  governing  authority  of  the  University  in  the  hands  of 
his  widow,  and  it  is  she  who  is  formally  responsible  for  the 
dismissal  of  Professor  Ross.  There  are  numerous  claims  and 
counter-claims  as  to  his  compulsory  dismissal,  but  the 
gravamen  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him  is  that  he  has 
attacked,  on  ethical  and  economic  grounds,  the  great 
monopolies,  particularly  the  railway  monopoly,  flourishing  in 
California, 

We  have  not  the  least  intention  of  entering  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  the  State  of  California  or  its  cities  and  towns 
should  do  as  regards  their  railways,  or  any  other  form  of 
economic  monopoly  which  may  obtain  within  their  borders. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned  Professor  Ross,  may  conceivably  be 
as  wrong  in  his  economic  ideas  as  many  persons  believed  Dr. 
Andrewes  to  have  been  in  relation  to  the  currency  problem . 
The  error  or  correctness  of  particular-  ideas  is  not  the  question ; 
what  we  and  all  who  believe  in  the  true  idea  of  a  University  are 
concerned  in  is  the  maintenance  of  absolute  freedom  of  teach¬ 
ing,  subject  only,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  general  competence  of 
the  teacher.  If  either  Dr.  Andrewes  or  Professor  Ross  was 
incompetent,  cadit  quaestio ;  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But 
this  is  not  suggested  or  alleged ;  the  point  is  that  doctrine 
was  said  to  be  taught  unpleasing  to  the  moneyed  power  which 
had  endowed  either  University.  Now  we  hold  that  any  such 
claim  to  control  teaching  is  entirely  fatal  to  the  very  idea  of 
a  University.  That  idea  (though  he  was  not  dealing  primarily 
with  Universities)  has  been  stated  for  all  time  by  Milton  in 
the  “  Areopagitica  ”  :  truth  and  error  are  to  wrestle  with  the 
implicit  conviction  that  the  inherent  might  of  truth  is  such 
that  it  can  never  ultimately  be  defeated.  A  University  which 
is  not  built  upon  that  foundation  is  not  worth  having. 

The  question  is  a  serious  one  for  America  in  view 
of  the  huge  endowments  given  by  rich  men  to  so 
many  learned  institutions.  We  in  England,  who  have  to 
send  round  begging  letters  in  behalf  of  our  old  seats  of 
learning,  and  who  have  seen  College  incomes  shrivel  up  to 
one-third  of  what  they  were  a  generation  ago,  have  been 
tempted  to  envy  some  of  the  great  American  Universities  on 
account  of  the  millions  which  have  fallen  to  them  from  the 
lavish  hands  of  millionaires.  Undoubtedly  many  distinct 
gains  have  accrued,  and  precisely  in  those  things  in  which  we 
are  behind.  The  great  development  of  science  has  entailed 
expenses  undreamed  of  in  the  time  when  classics  and  mathe¬ 
matics  and  theology  practically  constituted  the  limits  of  an 
academic  curriculum.  To  build  great  museums,  galleries, 
observatories,  laboratories,  engineering  and  electrical  work¬ 
shops  means  an  immense  expenditure  of  money;  and  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  chief  American  Universities,  ours  are  some¬ 
what  behindhand  in  these  things.  In  his  recent  work, 
“  Essays,  Scientific  and  Social,”  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace 
describes  the  great  museums  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  move  with  envy  the  scientific  student 
of  the  older  Cambridge ;  while  Huxley  was  amazed  and 
delighted  with  the  splendid  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  which  Tale  University  boasts.  We  may  well  suppose 
that  it  was  largely  to  secure  these  great  instruments  of 
scientific  research  that  American  University  authorities  con¬ 
sented  in  so  many  cases  to  receive  huge  endowments  from  the 
wealthy  men  who  command  the  resources  of  the  great  rail¬ 
ways,  banks,  and  industrial  Trusts  of  the  United  States.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  it  was  dreamed  of  that  endowment  would 
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fetter  the  free  communication  of  ideas.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  it  has  not ;  but  there  seems  to  be  little 
room  for  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  donations  have 
involved  loss  of  freedom,  and  that  a  certain  commercial 
atmosphere  now  envelops  some  American  Universities  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  the  essential  academic  idea.  Timeo 
Danaos  et  dona  fereates  might  well  be  the  exclamation  of 
the  true  American  scholar. 

We  have  regretted  the  pinched  financial  condition  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we 
would  rather  see  those  institutions  poor  than  shackled,  free 
than  rich.  We  think  it  honourable  and  conducive  to  high 
intellectual  life  that  a  Tory  Chancellor  at  Oxford  should 
have  helped  to  elect  a  Radical  to  the  chair  of  Political 
Economy  simply  because  he  thought  him  the  best  man.  It  is 
particularly  in  this  field  that  the  pressure  comes  from  the  rich 
giver.  He  cai’es  nothing  as  to  what  is  taught  in  Sanskrit  or 
logic  or  pure  mathematics,  for  these  subjects  have  no  obvious 
relation  to  material  interests.  But  political  economy  deals 
with  capital,  wages,  rent,  and  therefore  may,  in  its  teaching 
and  implications,  affect  his  income.  Now,  either  his  income 
can  be  defended  on  rational  social  grounds  or  it  cannot.  If 
it  can,  what  reason  has  he  to  fear  a  calm  exposition  of  those 
grounds,  not  in  an  excited  public  meeting  with  its  banal  clap¬ 
trap,  but  in  the  silence  of  an  academic  lecture -room  P  If  it 
cannot  be  so  defended,  he  must  not  wonder  if  some  irreverent 
persons  suggest  that  his  endowment  is  a  kind  of  hush-money, 
and  the  professor  whose  salary  he  pays  is  a  species  of  agent 
whose  business  is  not  the  investigation  of  truth,  but  the 
defence  of  a  vested  interest  and  the  postponement  of  social 
reform. 

We  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  University  to  pro¬ 
mote  social  reform  directly;  but  it  is  its  duty  to  promote 
truth  with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  doing  of  which  it 
serves  the  general  cause  of  mankind.  Whether  this,  that,  or 
the  other  social  measure  can  or  should  be  embodied  in  law  is 
not  a  task  for  the  consideration  of  a  University.  But  the 
ground  of  truth  and  reason  on  which  all  law  must  rest  is  not 
only  the  business,  it  is  the  one  supreme  business  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity.  To  discover  that  ground  it  is  essential  that  truth 
and  error  should,  as  Milton  said,  wrestle ;  and  where  can  the 
mental  wrestling-match  be  so  fairly  carried  out  as  in  a  Uni¬ 
versity  ?  Had  the  vested  economic  interests  controlled  free 
teaching  then,  Adam  Smith  could  never  have  taught  the  new 
economics  at  Glasgow ;  and  if  a  few  Trust  millionaires  are  to 
have  their  way,  economic  truth  cannot  be  reached  in  some  at 
least  of  the  American  Universities.  Again  we  say,  let  us  rathe* 
have  poverty  and  freedom  than  wealth  and  slavery.  Look  at 
the  German  Universities,  which  on  small  endowments  have, 
in  every  field  of  human  knowledge,  done  more  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  truth  and  culture  during  the  last  hundred  years  than 
probably  all  other  academic  institutions  put  together.  Why  ? 
Because,  politically  hampered  though  Germany  has  been,  her 
higher  learning  has  been  free.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  sad 
thing  were  America,  with  her  free  political  life,  to  permit  any 
kind  of  intellectual  tyranny  to  raise  its  head  in  her  midst. 
“  Colleges  on  bounteous  Kings  depend,”  wrote  Dryden.  Tes, 
but  the  King  is  outside  and  above  special  economic  interests. 
That  may  not  be  equally  true  of  the  railway  or  Wall  Street 
monarch.  _ 

EXILED  AND  “OUTLANDER”  BIRDS. 

HEN  the  English  army  was  in  the  Crimea,  we 
suppose  after  Alma,  the  Irish  regiments  got  into 
trouble  for  shooting  at  game  when  on  the  march.  Bustards 
of  great  size  and  most  excellent  flavour  were  numerous, 
and  the  men  excused  themselves  by  pointing  to  the 
flocks  of  “fine  ateable  aigles”  retreating  before  them. 
This  agreeable  anecdote  of  natural  history  on  the  battle¬ 
field  is  embedded  in  an  interesting  account,  contributed 
by  Lord  Walsingham  to  the  November  number  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  Magazine  (Jarrold  and  Sons,  10  Warwick 
Lane,  E.C.),  of  an  attempt  on  a  large  and  practical  scale  to 
restore  the  bustards  to  their  old  home  in  East  Anglia.  The 
bustard  should  be  the  “  totem  ”  of  the  sister-counties  of  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk.  It  stayed  there  later  than  in  any  other  part 
of  England,  and  was  the  largest  bird,  not  excepting  the  swan, 
of  any  which  breeds  in  Europe.  An  old  cock  bustard  will  weigh 
as  much  as  40  lb.  The  flesh  is  white  and  of  excellent  flavour, 


and  Lord  Walsingham  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  thecar- 
nivorous  appetite  of  the  shepherds  and  fowlers  of  the  Norfolk 
heaths  was  largely  responsible  for  their  complete  destruction. 
This  latest  effort  to  restore  the  birds  has  many  of  the  elements 
of  success,  though  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  do  more  than  hope 
for  a  good  result.  Sixteen  birds  have  been  imported  and  put 
down  on  a  large  estate,  not  Lord  Walsingham* s,  on  the 
borders  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  They  were  sent  over  by  a 
public-spirited  English  gentleman  living  abroad ;  but  corre¬ 
sponding  arrangements  for  their  hospitable  reception  and 
start  in  life  have  been  made  in  Suffolk.  Their  safety  is 
guaranteed  over  a  block  of  fifty  thousand  acres  owned  by 
good  sportsmen  with  a  friendly  interest  in  natural  history. 
That  is  their  future  sanctuary;  but  at  present,  as  their 
wing  feathers  were  cut  before  they  were  sent  across  the  sea, 
they  will  enjoy  a  run  of  eight  hundred  acres  of  open  land 
surrounded  by  low  wire  netting. 

The  ground  where  they  are  to  be  liberated  is  very  peculiar, 
a  region  of  high,  stony,  unfertile  land  of  the  kind  known  in 
Norfolk  as  “  sheep  walk,”  though  both  there  and  on  the  same 
area  in  Suffolk  it  is  known  as  “  sheepwalk.”  It  forms  the 
hinterland  and  watershed  of  the  more  fei-tile  easterly 
districts.  The  parishes,  as  is  always  the  case  in  barren 
districts,  are  of  immense  extent,  because  it  took  ten 
acres  to  produce  what  one  did  in  the  cultivated  districts. 
There,  between  Midenhall  and  Thetford,  by  Lakenheath 
and  other  heaths,  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
this  stony,  rabbit-cropped  warren  and  “break,”  and  if  the 
birdsr  do  not  dislike  the  plantations  by  which  it  is  now 
broken,  and  the  eggs  are  not  destroyed  when  the  early  wheat 
is  rolled,  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  rye,  there  is  every  chance 
that  they  will  be  restored.  Lord  Walsingham  calls  it  a 
“  curious  coincidence  ”  that  when  asked  to  choose  the  best 
place  for  turning  them  down,  he  found  he  had  selected  the 
very  land  on  which  the  last  breeding  colony  of  the  birds 
existed  in  England.  The  oldest  residents  still  remember  that 
there  was  a  flock  of  forty  there,  and  that  the  labourers  used 
to  approach  them  with  a  gun  behind  then-  plough-horses. 
Until  some  body  of  evidence  as  to  the  principles  of  acclimati¬ 
sation  is  collected,  it  is  pure  guesswork  to  try  to  plant  on  a 
new  soil  any  bird  from  foreign  parts,  or  even  to  restore  old 
species.  Sometimes  the  success  is  astonishing.  In  New 
Zealand,  for  instance,  both  the  Yirginian  and  Australian 
quails  may  now  be  found  in  numbers  on  some  estates,  and 
the  pheasant  is  thoroughly  naturalised.  The  capercaillies  in 
Scotland  have  increased  and  multiplied,  while  the  indigenous 
black  game  are  slowly  decreasing.  But  in  this  thickly  peopled 
and  over-gunned  island,  the  would-be  introducer  and  restorer 
of  bird  life,  new  or  old,  has  to  encounter  the  double  difficulty 
of  keeping  his  birds  alive  himself,  and  preventing  other 
people  from  billing  them.  Only  experiments  can  show  what 
birds  do,  and  what  do  not,  adapt  themselves  to  our  climate. 

The  latest  and  fullest  account  of  efforts  of  this  kind 
is  contained  in  a  well-illustrated  and  pleasantly  written 
volume  by  the  Rev.  Hubert  D.  Astley,*  who  for  many 
years  and  from  many  lands  brought  back  and  kept  different 
kinds  of  birds  at  that  very  charming  and  ancient  house, 
Chequers  Court,  in  Buckinghamshire.  His  experiences  were 
rather  mixed, — hopeful  and  the  reverse.  A  pair  of  the 
bi-illiant  scarlet  “  Yirginian  nightingales,”  or  cardinal  gros¬ 
beaks,  were  let  loose  on  a  fine  spring  day  in  a  large  wild 
garden.  In  twenty-four  hours  they  began  to  build  a  nest 
in  a  yew-tree.  Later  they  laid  four  eggs,  and  hatched  four 
young,  which  were  all  killed  by  a  cat  or  some  other  enemy. 
A  week  later  they  began  building  another  nest  in  a  holly  bush, 
and  hatched  three  young  ones.  These  were  taken,  and  it  was 
tried  to  rear  them  by  hand.  They  died.  The  indefatigable 
birds  then  made  a  third  nest,  and  hatched  two  young.  One 
was  left  in  the  nest,  and  was  killed  by  some  enemy ;  the  other 
was  reared  by  hand,  grew  up,  and  “  lived  happily  ever  after¬ 
wards.”  His  food  was  grapes,  skinned,  stoned,  and  cut  up. 
Fifteen  years  later  another  pair  were  released,  and  at  once 
made  a  nest  and  laid  three  eggs, — all  of  which  are  in  the 
Rothschild  Museum  at  Tring.  Mr.  Astley  suggests  similar 
experiments  with  American  robins  and  Pekin  robins  and  some 
parrakeets.  But  it  is  evident  that  when  birds  are  to  be  let  out 
in  this  way  the  grounds  and  gardens  need  trapping,  just  as 

*  My  Birds ,  in  Freedom  and  Captivity.  By  th©  Rev.  H,  D.  Astley.  London  : 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  [12s.  6d.] 
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much  as  does  a  pheasant  preserve.  The  present  writer  believes 
that  the  proportion  of  wild  birds’  eggs  destroyed  by  rain,  and 
cold,  and  by  cats,  rats,  squirrels,  mice, weasels,  stoats,  hedgehogs, 
and  cuckoos,  all  of  which  love  to  haunt  good  and  tempting 
gardens,  orchards,  and  shrubberies,  amounts  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total,  and  that  of  the  young  birds  hatched  not 
more  than  half  survive.  If  this  is  so,  a  wide  margin  must  be 
allowed  for  losses  when  birds  are  introduced  artificially.  Mr. 
Astley’s  experience  covers  a  wide  range  over  not  commonly 
appreciated  varieties  of  birds.  He  has  brought  to  this 
country  the  young  of  the  lesser  birds  of  the  Alps,  such  as 
the  blue  thrush  and  the  rock  thrush,  hoopoes  from  Egypt,  and 
cranes  and  storks.  His  search  for  the  former  in  the  mountains 
of  Auvergne  and  above  the  Italian  lakes  (where  peasants  keep  a 
greedy  eye  on  a  nest  of  young  water  wagtails,  and  take  them  to  fry 
for  Sunday’s  dinner)  makes  several  pages  of  veiy  pleasant  read¬ 
ing.  But  he  never  turned  out  the  Alpine  birds  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  flourish 
thei’e.  The  hoopoes,  which  he  brought  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  had  an  eventful  career.  As  this  species  constantly  visits 
England,  where  it  is  nearly  always  shot,  and  is  quite  common 
in  France,  many  people  believe  that  it  might,  if  let  alone, 
establish  itself  here.  This  is  by  no  means  certain.  We  never 
hear  of  hoopoes  as  common  before  guns  and  shot  were  available 
to  kill  down  rare  birds.  The  woodchat  shrike,  which  is  quite 
plentiful  across  the  Channel,  is  one  of  our  rarest  birds,  though 
the  red-backed  shrike,  its  cousin,  also  a  migrant,  is  common.  Mr. 
Astley’s  seven  hoopoes  were  taken  young  by  Arab  boys  on  the 
Nile.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  Cairo  they  could  fly.  On 
the  French  steamer  the  captain  declined  to  allow  them  in  a 
cabin,  but  demanded  that  they  should  be  scheduled  as  quails, 
and  put  with  the  quail  cages.  But  they  reached  Buckingham¬ 
shire  safely,  and  all  seven  remained  free  in  the  gardens, 
making  most  tame  and  attractive  pets.  Yet  every 
one  of  these  birds  died  in  September  after  the  moult. 
Probably  hoopoes  never  would  become  indigenous  birds, 
though  stray  pairs  would  nest  here,  and  perhaps  return.  A 
bolder  and  more  striking  experiment  which  the  same  lover  of 
birds  carried  out  for  several  years  was  the  rearing  of  storks 
and  cranes,  which  were  turned  out  and  allowed  to  migrate  at 
their  appointed  season.  For  several  years  he  bought  nestling 
storks  in  Leadenhall  Market,  generally  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  when  too  young  to  fly.  They  were  allowed  to  grow  up 
on  the  lawns,  and  to  learn  to  fly.  Soon  the  whole  brood  would 
take  to  roosting  on  the  chimneys  and  “  flying  spirals  ”  at 
an  immense  height  above  the  park,  just  as  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais 
used  to  watch  them  in  the  evenings  on  the  rivers  of  Mata- 
fceleland.  Rings  were  put  on  their  legs  stating  whence  they 
came,  and  at  the  end  of  August  they  used  to  take  their  flight 
tway  to  the  Nile.  None  ever  came  back,  mainly  because  they 
were  nearly  always  shot  before  leaving  England,  and  their 
death  duly  chronicled  in  that  “  obituary  column,”  the  Natural 
History  Notes  of  the  Field.  European  cranes,  Sarus 
cranes,  and  Australian  “  native  companies  ”  were  kept  in 
the  same  way,  wild  in  the  park,  and  most  cruelly  shot — or 
murdered,  as  Mr.  Astley  terms  it — elsewhere,  though  the 
cranes  would  fly  out  on  to  the  Chiltem  Hills,  and  return  to 
their  home.  Perhaps  the  worst  story  is  that  of  five  white 
storks  reared  in  Berkshire,  which  on  their  migration  settled 
on  the  tower  of  the  waterworks  at  Gosport.  Here  the  whole 
family  were  shot  by  a  local  doctor !  It  is  fairly  certain  that 
no  efforts  to  restore  lost  birds  can  succeed  in  this  country 
until  public  opinion  makes  it  as  “  bad  form  ”  to  shoot  a  rare 
bird  as  to  kill  a  fox  in  a  hunting  country. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

[To  tiie  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — This  is  a  humble  attempt  to  justify  the  existence  of 
myself  and  others.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  grammar,  but  I 
have  looked  out  all  the  long  words  in  the  dictionary.  There 
cannot  be  much  wrong  with  the  teaching  of  a  public  school 
that  passes  a  boy  straight  into  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst,  and 
the  leading  ones  have  competed  successfully  with  the 
crammers  for  some  years.  The  subjects  a  boy  has  to 
devote  himself  to  certainly  limit  his  general  education, 


but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  examination  syllabus ;  and,  after 
all,  if  he  can  creditably  qualify  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
trigonometry,  Euclid,  French,  dictation,  geography,  essay 
writing,  and  obtain  good  marks  in  the  voluntary  subjects,  a 
sufficient  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  technical  instruction 
that  follows  at  the  military  Colleges.  Dr.  Maguire  mentions 
history,  and  for  the  reasons  he  gives  perhaps  it  should  be 
made  an  obligatory  instead  of  a  voluntary  subject,  though 
this  war  has  to  a  certain  extent  rendered  obsolete  the  lessons 
to  be  leamt  from  the  military  history  of  the  world.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  did  take  it  up,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  every 
move  of  “Bonaparty”  in  the  pei-iod  1790-1820.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  a  little  sketchy  as  to  the  construction  and 
measurements  of  Ulysses’s  wooden  horse,  but  the  slim  Boer 
would  never  have  been  taken  in  by  it.  The  opinion  seems 
to  prevail  that  the  officer,  once  he  joins  his  regiment, 
does  as  little  work  as  he  possibly  can.  How  can  he  do  more 
when  his  area  for  training  himself  and  his  men  is  in  most 
stations  practically  limited  to  the  barrack  square  and  country 
roads?  My  first  battle  in  South  Africa  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  the  units  of  different  arms  co-operating 
since  1891 ;  the  only  manoeuvres  I  have  been  present  at 
in  eleven  and  a  half  years’  service,  spent  entirely  with 
my  unit.  I  passed  all  that  time  at  out-stations  where 
the  garrisons  were  composed  of  one  or  more  batteries  and 
an  infantry  battalion,  or  at  depot.  At  two  stations  there 
were  small  drill-fields,  at  a  third  a  town  moor,  none  of  them 
of  sufficient  area  for  practical  field-training  or  combination  of 
the  two  arms.  Am  I  right  in  imagining  a  very  different  pro¬ 
cedure  in  a  German  military  station?  Would  not  officers 
there  frequently  have  the  opportunity  of  training  their  regi¬ 
ments,  battalions,  and  batteries  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
positions  across  the  open  country?  Would  a  year  pass 
without  one’s  unit  combining  with  the  other  arms  ?  Would  not 
fighting  in  all  kinds  of  country  be  practised  ?  If  the  grouse 
on  Herr  von  Schmidt’s  moor,  or  the  partridges  on  Count  von 
Schneider’s  fen-lands  were  disturbed,  would  it  not  be  regarded 
as  a  military  exigency,  and  the  Herren  compensated  or  other¬ 
wise?  I  attended  classes  at  Dr.  Maguire’s  for  my  promotion  ex¬ 
amination,  and  well  remember  the  contempt  of  the  German  ex- 
officer  who  lectured  on  tactics  when  he  found  that  his  class 
required  teaching  in  much  of  the  A  B  C  of  the  subject ;  details 
that  only  practical  experience  could  keep  fresh  in  the  memory, 
experience  which  most  of  us  had  never  had.  The  lowering  of 
the  social  status  of  officers  by  making  it  possible  for  all 
classes  to  compete  for  commissions  would  be  a  dangerous 
experiment.  “Tommy”  will  follow  his  officer  any  where  because 
be  knows  and  appreciates  a  gentleman ;  he  does  not  like  the 
other  sort.  With  exceptions,  only  a  gentleman  acquires  the 
gentle  art  of  friendliness  without  familiarity,  of  exacting 
ready  obedience  without  nagging  or  bullying ;  those  who  were 
out  there  understand  how  instrumental  was  this  feeling  of 
man  for  officer  in  getting  troops  across  ground  exposed  to 
heavy  fire.  With  regard  to  private  incomes,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  certain  pastimes  requiring  money  to  indulge  in 
develop  qualities  inestimable  in  war, — the  nerve  of  the  steeple¬ 
chase  rider,  the  eye  for  country  of  the  hunting  man,  the  pluck 
and  endurance  of  the  big-game  shot.  Glance  at  the  records 
of  most  of  the  leaders  of  our  mounted  infantry  and  irregular 
Colonial  horse ;  it  cannot  be  a  coincidence  that  many  are  as 
well  known  between  the  flags  and  in  the  hunting-field  and 
polo-ground  as  they  are  for  the  dashing  qualities  they  have 
displayed  in  South  Africa.  In  conclusion  I  would  say  :  The 
brain  of  a  boy  who  can  pass  into  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  is 
far  above  the  average;  any  school  that  can  educate  him 
sufficiently  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  should  encourage 
him  to  develop  his  physical  powers;  when  he  becomes  an 
officer  make  it  possible  for  him  really  to  work  at  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  he  will  not  leave  much  to  learn  from  any  Conti¬ 
nental  officer. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

One  of  Dr.  Maguire’s  Lazy  Boys. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “  F.  E.  B.,”  whose  initials  have 
been  familiar  to  me  for  the  best  part  of  thirty  years,  is  no 
doubt  right  in  advocating  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  officers ; 
but  there  is  something  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  go  before 
that, — viz.,  a  reduction  in  the  mess  expenses  of  the  Army. 
The  Army  as  at  present  constituted  is  a  rich  man’s  club,  and 
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the  spectacle  of  a  subaltern  sitting  at  dinner  with  a  soldier- 
servant  behind  his  chair  to  help  him  to  wine  is  not  calculated 
to  bring  out  the  Spartan  virtues  which  we  expect  in  a  soldier. 
The  German  Emperor  has  put  down  extravagance  in  his 
Army  with  a  strong  hand,  and  unless  this  is  done  in  England 
with  an  equally  strong  hand,  an  increase  of  pay  would  only 
tend  to  aggravate  an  already  very  serious  evil.  The  pay 
and  expenses  should  be  so  adjusted  that  a  subaltern  might 
be  able  to  live  without  any  excessive  allowance  from  home, 
so  that  the  plebeian  might  have  some  chance  along  with 
the  parvenu  and  the  patrician.  As  to  education,  if  it  be 
true,  as  Lord  Rosebery  says  or  suggests,  that  the  chief 
product  of  our  public  schools  and  Universities  is  only 
“learned  mummies,”  had  we  not  better  look  to  the  ranks,  and 
to  the  Militia  and  Volunteers,  for  our  officers  in  future? 
After  all,  soldiering  is  not  a  matter  of  the  classics,  or  the 
binomial  theorem,  but  for  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  surely  this  can  be  better  acquired  in  the  field  than 
in  the  form  or  the  forcing  house. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  R.  W.  J. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — Dr.  Maguire  writes  of  what  he  has  seen  (Spectator, 
December  15th).  But  does  he  ever  see  the  better  class  of 
public-school  boy,  and  is  it  fair  to  condemn  such  schools 
because  the  boys  who  do  come  to  him  have  idled  there  ?  From 
Eton  my  son  passed  eleventh  into  Sandhurst,  and  came  out 
with  honours.  He  was  then  as  well  educated  as  any  man 
taking  a  low  honour  degree  at  a  University.  But  from  South 
Africa  he  writes  that  nearly  all  he  has  learnt  since  leaving 
Sandhurst  is  valueless.  There  is  the  rub, — not  a  want  of 
mere  book-learning,  but  a  want  of  practical  technical  train¬ 
ing.  Allow  me  to  give  an  instance  of  what  the  training  even 
now  is.  In  the  summer  another  of  my  sons  was  out  with  his 
Yeomanry  regiment.  Along  comes  a  general,  who  thus 
accosts  my  son :  “Why  have  you  not  got  an  outpost  on  the  hill 
there  ?  ”  My  son  replies  that  he  has.  Then  says  the 
general:  “Well,  I  don’t  see  them.”  My  son,  in  explaining 
that  he  had  ordered  his  men  to  take  cover,  did  not,  of  course, 
venture  to  point  out  that  an  outpost  was  probably  both 
safer  and  more  useful  when  it  did  not  serve  as  a  signpost  to 
the  enemy. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  A.  M. 


THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — Would  not  outbursts  like  that  of  last  summer  be  best 
prevented  in  the  future  by  conditions  of  peace  which  both 
humiliated  the  Chinese  Government  and  tended  to  disillusion 
the  Chinese  masses  respecting  the  character  and  aims  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  results  of  the  fighting  during  the  last 
few  months  ?  These  objects  might  perhaps  be  achieved  to 
some  extent  were  the  Powers  to  adopt  the  measures  which 
the  Chinese  themselves  have  used  with  so  much  success,  and 
to  insist  that  edicts  be  issued  and  placarded  throughout  the 
country,  setting  forth  the  terms  of  peace,  repudiating  the 
charges  made  against  missionaries  and  Christians,  and  insti¬ 
tuting  penalties  against  those  who  circulate  them.  To  see 
that  such  measures  were  fully  cairied  out  would  be  impos¬ 
sible;  something,  however,  might  be  achieved,  especially  in 
those  districts  which  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
rising,  and  where  there  ai’e  Europeans  and  Christians  to  be 
protected.  Some  thirty  years  ago  the  anti-foreign  feeling 
quieted  down  considerably  in  consequence  of  an  edict  which 
the  Chinese  Government  was  compelled  by  some  of  the  Powers 
to  issue,  declaring  Christianity  to  be  a  moral  religion. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  _  C. 

WAR  OFFICE  REFORM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — The  signs  of  the  times  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
talk  about  War  Office  reform  will  end  in  talk.  Ministers’ 
speeches  have  mentioned  it,  but  only  vaguely  and  half¬ 
heartedly.  People  are  saying  that  what  is  wanted  is  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  regimental  officers.  If  necessary  improve  them 
by  all  means,  though  that  does  not  touch  the  real  point ;  and 
allow  me  to  say,  by  the  way,  that  I  do  not  believe  any 
Continental  army,  either  officers  or  men,  would  have  done 
as  well  as  ours  has  in  the  struggle  of  the  last  twelve 
months.  It  is  reform  at  the  top  that  is  wanted,  a  reform 
that  is  not  likely  to  come  from  people  whose  one  reform 


hitherto  has  been  to  make  the  chiefs  of  the  military  depart¬ 
ments  report  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  a  plan  as 
sensible  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  regimental  quartermaster 
report  to  the  general  commanding  the  district,  ignoring  all 
responsibility  to  his  own  commanding  officer.  Is  any  grasp 
of  the  problem  to  be  expected  from  them,  men  who  are  proud 
of  themselves  because  they  sent  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  and  seventy  thousand  horses  out,  and  dumped  them 
down  anywhere  and  anyhow  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
think  that  is  the  way  to  organise  an  army  ?  How  different 
from  our  Indian  troops  ?  They  arrived  complete  with  every 
store  for  three  months,  and  those  who  were  in  Ladysmith 
throughout  the  siege  will  tell  you  that  it  was  greatly  their 
completeness  that  saved  the  situation.  Lord  Salisbury  has 
shuffled  his  Ministry,  but  not  to  much  purpose.  He  himself 
is  supposed  neither  to  know  nor  care  very  much  for  the 
Army.  If,  therefore,  the  British  public  does  not  make  its 
voice  heard,  and  loudly  too,  nothing  will  be  done.  We  shall 
be  as  unprepared  for  the  Mercier  of  the  future  as  we  were 
for  the  Kruger  of  the  past. — I  am,  Sir,  &c,,  C.  M. 


WAR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sib, — I  venture  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  subject  ( Spec¬ 
tator ,  December  15th)  because  in  connection  with  my  duties 
on  the  staff  of  a  daily  paper  I  have  had  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  ascertaining  why,  when,  and  to  what  extent  war 
correspondents  were  hampered  by  censors  and  other  Staff 
officers.  I  have,  moreover,  heard  many  an  instinctive  anecdote 
from  officers  who  have  returned  at  the  expense  of  pressmen 
against  whom  these  particular  officers  could  have  borne  no  per¬ 
sonal  animosity.  There  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  no 
more  judgment  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  representatives 
of  some  of  the  newspapers  than  would  have  been  thought  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  a  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Apart  from  ignorance  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  military 
organisation  and  methods,  several  of  the  correspondents  were 
so  lacking  in  ordinary  intelligence  as  to  suppose  that  they 
were  going  to  terrorise  Staff  officers  by  merely  uttering  the 
magic  word  “  Press.”  When  this  type  of  correspondent  found 
his  level  he  openly  expressed  his  opinions  of  censors  and 
British  officers  in  general,  more  than  suggesting  that  on  his 
return  home  he  would  have  something  to  say  that  no  censor 
could  eliminate.  One  correspondent  stated  freely  on  the 
spot  that  all  the  officers  at  Magersfontein  were  drunk, 
and  at  least  three  made  no  secret  of  their  Pro-Boer 
sympathies.  These  are  the  men  who  have  returned 
with  personal  grievances  against  the  censors.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  experiences  of  the  better  class  of 
correspondent  who  has  returned  with  no  personal  grievance 
(except,  perhaps,  against  those  of  his  colleagues  who  gave  the 
whole  band  a  bad  name)  point  to  inexcusable  stupidity, 
laziness,  favouritism,  and  insolence  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  censors, — men  to  whom  was  relegated  the  delicate  duty 
of  opening  private  correspondence  and  dealing  with  it  as 
they  chose,  apart  from  the  “  editing  ”  of  cablegrams.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  so  many  Press  repre¬ 
sentatives  was  distasteful  to  the  perpetrators  of  military 
blunders,  but  the  unquestionably  rough  treatment  suffered 
by  the  correspondents  as  a  body  Avith  certain  columns  was 
due  more  to  the  ignorance  and  bad  tone  of  several  of  the  men 
whom  their  employers  appai’ently  thought  good  enough  for 
the  occasion. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  London  Pbessman. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  “EXPERTISING.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spbctator.”] 

Sib, — As  germane  to  the  subject  of  “  X.’s  ”  letter  (Spectator, 
November  17th),  I  might  tell  you  that  I  recollect  an  occasion 
in  1867  when  the  late  Mr.  Ruskin  evidently  felt  himself 
called  upon  by  the  voice  of  conscience  to  “  give  something  in 
return  ”  to  the  vendor  of  certain  pencil-dravrings  by  S.  Prout 
that  the  vendor  had  not  asked  him  for.  The  “  price  ”  of  the 
drawings  was  stated  as  either  £80,  or  guineas  (I  forget  now 
which) ;  Mr.  Ruskin  took  them  home  in  his  brougham  that  he 
might  see  them  there,  at  leisure,  by  daylight.  I  was  staying 
with  him  at  the  time,  and  found  him  early  next  morning  on  his 
knees  before  the  drawings,  ranged  on  chair-seats,  at  Denmark 
Hill,  carefully  and  critically  examining  the  treasures.  He  at 
once  told  me  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  have  the  chance 
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of  getting  these  Prouts ;  but  added  : — “  However,  I  cannot 

take  them  at  the  price  that  Mr. -  has  offered  them  to  me 

for ;  because  I  know  they  are  worth  more ;  and  I  believe  myself 
to  be  a  judge  on  that  subject.  If  I  take  them,  which  I  think 
of  doing,  I  shall  give  £100  (?  or  guineas)  for  them.”  I  said : 
‘■Really?  But  as  Prout  is  dead,  and  he,  the  creator  of  the 
tlrawings,  would  he  the  one  who  should  get  the  full  reward  for 
them,  is  it  any  use  now  stirring  that  matter, — doubtless  Mr. 

■ - has  got  his  profit  ?  ”  I  well  remember  the  answer :  “  My 

dear - ,  that  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  go  into,  and  Mr. 

• - must  do  as  he  chooses.  I  know  the  value  of  this  work, 

and,  if  I  take  it,  I  am  bound  in  honesty  to  pay  for  it !  Mr. 

- ,  when  informed  of  the  full  value,  and  receiving  it,  ought 

to  be  willing,  in  the  proper  degree,  to  further  remunerate 
those  from  whom  he  himself  received  the  drawings ;  and  so, 
if  it  he  possible,  step  by  step,  let  the  advantage  trickle  back ; 
perhaps  even  to  the  widow  of  the  dead  worker,  if  there  yet  is 
one.  Anyhow,  I  ha  ye  my  own  duty  to  see  to.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Yornta. 

RITUAL  LICENSE. 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — The  letter  of  my  friend  Dr.  Llewelyn  Davies  ( Spectator , 
December  1st),  if  he  will  allow  me  to  claim  his  friendship, 
suggests  some  observations.  I  agree  with  him  in  deprecating 
so  chaotic  a  state  of  things  as  “  that  a  clergyman,  ministering 
in  one  of  the  public  churches  of  the  land,  should  be  at  liberty 
to  do  what  he  likes  in  the  way  of  ritual.”  But  would  Dr. 
Davies  draw  the  line  at  ritual  and  allow  a  clergyman  to  do 
what  he  likes  ”  in  other  matters  ?  For  instance,  Dr.  Davies 
has  more  than  once  in  your  columns  justified  the  omission  of 
the  Athanasian  Ci'eed  by  himself  and  others  on  the  days  on 
which  the  Church  orders  that  it  “  shall  be  sung  or  said.” 
There  is  no  ambiguity  here.  Dr.  Davies  deliberately  breaks, 
and  justifies  others  in  breaking,  what  he  acknowledges 
to  be  a  plain  and  peremptory  law.  In  this  matter  his  rule 
is,  sit  pro  lege  voluntas.  On  what  ground,  then,  does  he 
deny  to  others  the  license  which  he  claims  for  himself  ?  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  he  thinks  the  omission  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  a  matter  of  slight  importance  in  comparison,  for 
instance,  with  the  Liturgical  use  of  incense.  The  very 
essence  of  lawlessness  is  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  laws 
which  we  will  obey.  The  Ritualists  whom  he  condemns 
believe  that  the  use  of  incense  is  legal.  Supposing  them  to 
be  in  error  as  to  the  fact,  still  the  temper  which  obeys  what 
the  man  believes  to  be  the  law  is  not  a  lawless  temper.  But 
let  us  assume  that  in  a  fresh  trial  the  Ornaments  Rubric  will 
be  held  to  justify  the  practices  which  Dr.  Davies  dislikes, 
would  he  acquiesce  ?  I  have  gone  very  carefully  into  the 
law  and  history  of  the  matter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
that  if  the  question  is  fully  argued  before  a  competent 
legal  Tribunal,  which  will  regard  the  law  only  with¬ 
out  any  ulterior  considerations,  the  Ornaments  Rubric 
will  be  found  to  cover  the  condemned  usages.  I  have 
given  my  reasons  at  length  in  the  cheap  edition  of  my 
“  Reformation  Settlement,”  and  my  reviewers,  with  only  one 
exception,  agree  that  I  have  made  out  my  case.  Now,  it  is 
well  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  contingency  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested.  Assume  a  decisive  judgment  in  favour  of  the  con¬ 
demned  usages,  and  what  will  happen  ?  An  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  alter  the  law  ?  I  question  whether  public  opinion 
would  sanction  so  equivocal  an  exhibition  of  justice.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  the  legality  of  the  usages  be  vindicated,  and 
yon  will  see  the  mass  of  the  High  Church  party,  and,  I 
believe,  the  large  majority  of  the  Ritualists  themselves, 
supporting  the  Episcopate  in  controlling  and  regulating 
ceremonial  usages.  The  condemned  usages  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  what  is  called  “  Popery,”  and  they  have  an 
undoubted  historical  and  ecclesiastical  value.  Concede  that 
the  Church  of  England  starts  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
or  of  Elizabeth,  and  you  surrender  the  whole  ground  of  con¬ 
troversy  with  Rome.  A  Church  which  cannot  trace  its  origin 
back  beyond  the  sixteenth  century  is  obviously  not  the  Church 
which  Christ  founded.  It  is  just  because  I  am  a  loyal 
Churchman  that  I  deprecate  the  repudiation,  as  illegal,  of 
visible  emblems  and  tokens  of  our  connection  with  the 
Church  which  vindicated  the  liberties  of  England  against  the 
Pope  at  Runnymede  and  elsewhere ;  just  as  the  dresses  and 
other  insignia  of  our  Judicature  and  Parliament  indicate  the 
continuity  of  our  civil  polity.  They  are  short-sighted. 


indeed,  who  would  abolish  these  things.  But  vindicate 
their  legality,  and  then  devise  means  by  which  the 
legality  shall  not  be  abused.  I  am  in  favour  of  giving 
the  Bishops  lai-ge  administrative  power  in  the  regulation 
of  things  undoubtedly  legal.  But  this  will  not  be  done 
while  a  large  body  of  clergy  and  laity  are  convinced  of  the 
legality  of  things  which  are  denounced  as  illegal.  May  I  say 
that  I  believe  the  late  Archbishop  Tait  would  support  the 
policy  which  I  advocate  ?  He  was  so  good  as  to  ask  me  to 
spend  a  day  with  him  at  Addington,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss¬ 
ing  these  matters.  In  course  of  conversation  he  asked  me 
what  I  would  suggest,  and  he  thought  that  a  modus 
vivendi  might  be  found  in  the  following  suggestion.  In 
parishes  where  even  a  small  minority  dislike  the  cere¬ 
monial  complained  of,  let  these  have  a  plain  service  at  the 
usual  hour  for  matins,  and  let  the  rest  have  at  an  earlier  hour 
the  service  which  they  find  edifying.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
hardship  that  a  new  incumbent  should  come  into  a  parish 
and  upset  suddenly  the  accustomed  service,  and  it  is  a  hard¬ 
ship  which  tells  both  ways.  An  incumbent  of  tact  and  good 
feeling  will  generally  have  small  difficulty.  Once  the  legality 
of  the  condemned  usages  is  conceded,  the  Bishops — backed  by 
the  vast  majority  of  Church  people — will,  I  believe,  find  it 
comparatively  easy  to  prevent  excesses  or  eccentricities  of 
ritual.  I  should  be  sorry,  for  my  part,  to  see  the  law  put  in 
force  against  Dr.  Llewelyn  Davies  for  his  omission  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Malcolm  MacColl. 

P.S. — In  the  conversation  referred  to  above,  I  ventured  to 
say  to  Archbishop  Tait  that  I  believed  the  first  step  towards 
order  and  peace  would  be  the  prevention  of  prosecutions.  “  I 
agree  with  you,”  he  said,  “  and  I  think  you  may  take  it  from 
me  that  the  Bishops  will  do  their  best  to  stop  prosecutions.” 
The  report  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  seems  to  me  a 
most  encouraging  augury,  both  for  the  temper  exhibited  by 
all  the  members,  and  for  the  substantial  agreement  even  where 
superficial  critics  may  discern  an  irreconcilable  discord. 


CHRISTIANITY  A  HEROIC  ADVENTURE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  the 
Spectator  of  December  1st  you  expressed  a  wish  for  men  who 
would  look  on  Christianity  as  a  heroic  adventure.  Would  you 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  thousands  among  us 
(besides  the  writer)  who  view  it  exactly  in  that  way? — workers 
in  the  Church  Army  and  Salvation  Army;  preachers  and 
evangelists  of  all  denominations,  with  their  fellow-labourers ; 
all  helpers  of  temperance  and  rescue  work.  To  such  Christi¬ 
anity  (by  which  I  understand  you  to  mean  the  carrying  out 
of  its  obligations)  is  indeed  a  heroic  adventure.  You  may 
reply  that,  these  are  mostly  narrow-minded,  one-idea’d  people. 
I  can  only  say,  So  was  St.  Francis, — indeed,  rather  more 
so. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A  Lay  Worker. 


HELL  RATHER  THAN  ANNIHILATION? 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — I  suppose  your  readers  by  this  time  are  pretty  tired  of 
the  correspondence  on  “  Hell  and  Annihilation.”  But  if  you 
care  to  print  another  note  on  the  subject,  may  I  refer  your 
correspondents  to  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Boswell’s  Life 
of  Johnson,  in  which  the  following  portion  of  a  dialogue  will 
be  found? — 

“  Miss  Seward.  There  is  one  mode  of  the  fear  of  death,  which 
is  certainly  absurd,  and  that  is  the  fear  of  annihilation,  which  is 
only  a  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dream. 

Johnson.  It  is  neither  pleasing  nor  sleep  ;  it  is  nothing.  Now 
mere  existence  is  so  much  better  than  nothing,  that  one  would 
rather  exist  in  pain,  than  not  exist.” 

— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  H.  Goodwin. 

Orton  Hall,  Westmoreland. 


THE  PLAY  OF  “HEROD.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — May  one  who  has  in  his  time,  as  the  Spectator  knows, 
been  something  of  a  poet  as  well  as  of  a  dramatist,  add  to  the 
well- worthy  remarks  of  your  reviewer  in  your  issue  of  Decem¬ 
ber  15th  one  of  his  own?  Namely,  that  after  watching  Herod. 
closely  twice  within  a  week  (so  far  I  have  not  read  it) — current 
criticism  having  given  me  no  idea  of  its  true  value— I 
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deliberately  bold  it  to  be  the  finest  acting  tragedy  produced  upon 
the  English  stage  in  my  time,  or,  as  far  as  my  own  rather  wide 
reading  goes,  for  very  long  before.  For  it  does  what  the 
tragedies  of  many  very  great  as  well  as  very  small  poets  do 
not, — it  “  moves  ”  from  start  to  finish.  And  the  very  word 
“  drama”  means  something  to  be  done ;  not,  with  all  respect  to 
many  of  the  moderns,  something  to  be  said.  To  the  dramatic 
insight  with  which  Mr.  Phillips  has  seized  upon  Josephus 
your  critic  pays  a  very  worthy  tribute.  So  Shakespeare 
seized  on  Plutarch,  in  the  block.  Better  be  incorrect  on 
one  fine  authority,  for  the  purposes  of  stage-poetry,  than 
struggle  blindly  against  many.  As  for  Mr.  Phillips’s  lines, 
they  ring  their  passion  for  themselves.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
make  a  comment  on  them.  Love-stories  are  the  life  of 
drama,  and  thm  is  one  of  the  noblest  I  have  ever  heard,  I  do 
not  speak  in  any  spirit  of  criticism,  but  from  a  deeper 
motive, — quite  overpowering  feeling. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Herman  Merivale. 

[Mr.  Merivale’s  declaration  as  to  something  more  than  words 
being  needed  for  the  drama  recalls  the  French  saying,  “  On  ne 
fait  pas  les  drames  avec  les  mots,  mais  avec  les  situations.” — 
Ed.  Spectator.'] 


COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — As  one  who  was  on  visiting  terms  with  Mr.  Patmore 
the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  and  enjoyed  many  and 
many  a  tete-a-tete  with  him,  and  an  astonishing  amount  of  his 
confidence,  may  I  suggest  that  a  clue  to  some  of  his  paradoxes 
is  to  be  found  in  his  humour  for  perfectly  Brobdingnagian 
exaggeration?  If  there  was  a  landslip  of  the  cliff,  the  thunder 
of  its  fall  resounded  over  Hastings  like  the  crack  of  doom ;  a 
storm  bursting  on  the  shore  sent  up  a  fountain  300  ft.  in 
height ;  if  he  drew  a  cheque  for  less  than  £300  for  a  begging 
friar,  he  only  got  called  an  old  scoundrel  for  his  pains;  he  had 
read  the  whole  of  St.  Thomas  twice  through,  but  explained 
that  he  meant  the  index  rerum  of  the  Summa ;  to  bum  logs 
only  in  the  dining-room  fire  at  Lymington  would  have  cost 
£1,300  a  year  (or  was  it  £13,000  ?) ;  a  certain  firm  made  £3,000 
a  year  profit  on  articles-de-piete ;  the  abstract  Church  was 
indeed  as  a  knight  riding  in  the  sunshine,  but  the  concrete  as 
the  grotesque  shadow  on  the  ground.  Accordingly,  after  a 
quarrel  with  certain  priests,  his  share  of  the  dialogue  quoted 
in  your  review  of  Mr.  Champneys’s  work  is  most  characteristic. 
But  his  family  and  friends  knew  the  language,  and  I  feel  con¬ 
fidence  in  denying  that  he  really  hated  priests,  in  the  full 
sense  of  hate.  His  dislike  of  Cardinal  Manning  went  back  to 
the  Cardinal’s  Anglican  days,  and  arose  from  special  circum¬ 
stances.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  an  unalloyed  devotion  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  liked  their  whole  ethos,  so  that  I  easily 
elicited  from  him  the  pronouncement  that  they  were  all  poets. 
That  was,  in  a  certain  respect,  then  under  discussion  (and  God 
forbid  that  I  should  insinuate  that  that  too  was  an  exaggeration, 
though  the  whole  world  only  produced  three  poets  in  a  genera¬ 
tion).  His  chief  admiration,  however,  among  priests  was  a 
secular  whom  he  entitled  “  the  first  theologian  in  England.” 
Mr.  Patmore  was  on  good  terms  with  his  parochus,  and  I  doubt 
if  he  knew  any  other  priests  except  your  humble  servant,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  break  my  heart  now  by  supposing  that  I 
was  among  the  hated. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

A  Westminster  Priest. 


POTTERY  MADE  WITH  LEADLESS  GLAZE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Probably  many  of  your  readers  are  aware  of  the  lament¬ 
able  and  widespread  effect  on  the  health  of  the  workers  of  the 
lead  which  has  been  hitherto  used  for  the  purpose  of  glazing 
china  and  earthenware.  It  is  true  that  some  part  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  has  been  due  to  the  lethargy  of  the  workers  themselves 
in  the  use  of  precautions  and  remedies.  But  this  makes  no 
real  difference  to  the  duty  of  the  public.  It  is  our  duty  to  do 
what  we  can  to  secure  that  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life  which  we  enjoy  shall  not  be  produced  at  an  unnecessary 
risk  to  the  health  of  those  who  make  them.  Some  of  us  have, 
therefore,  been  anxious  to  encourage  the  production  of  an 
innocuous  and  leadless  glaze.  There  is  now  an  exhibition  at 
Messrs.  Mortloek’s,  in  Oxford  Street,  of  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  glazed  without  the  use  of  lead.  To  get  such  pottery,  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  the  more  expensive,  put  upon  the  market. 


in  small  as  well  as  large  quantities,  is  now  simply  a  question 
of  demand.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  pottery,  the  examination 
of  that  being  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Mortlock  at  the  present 
moment,  will,  I  think,  satisfy .  every  one.  May  I,  then,  make 
an  urgent  appeal  to  peopleof  Christian  and  brotherly  feeling 
to  ask  for  pottery  .made,  with  leadless  glaze,  and  to  go  as  far 
as  they  can  in  insisting  on  getting  it  ?  It  is  not  more  than 
the  truth  to  say  that  if  the  purchasing  public  show  an  interest 
in  this  matter  leadless  glaze  will  be  generally  used  and  a  real 
and  serious  cause  of  disease,  especially  among  women,  in  the 
districts  where  pottery  is  made  will  be  obviated.  Some 
Government  offices,  I  may  add,  and  other  public  bodies  have 
already  made  it  their  rule,  in  placing  their  large  contracts  for 
pottery,  to  require  the  use.  of  the  leadless  glaze.  It  remains 
for  the  ordinary  consumers  to  show  by  .  their  demand  that 
pottery  glazed  in  this  way  must  be.  put  upon  the  ordinary 
retail  market  — I  am,  Sir,  See.,  Charles  Gore. 

4  Little  Cloisters,  Westminster. 


THE  FRENCH  NAVAL  PROGRAMME. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — On  November  13th  I  read  in  the  paper  the  French  naval 
shipbuilding  programme.  The  night  before  I  chanced  on  the 
following  in  De  Pradt’s  history  of  his  Embassy  to  Warsaw  in 
1812 : — “  C’est  a  cette  occasion  qu’un  des  auditeurs  repliqua  a 
Napoleon,  qui  disait  qu’il  aurait  deux  cents  vaisseaux  de 
guerre  a  opposer  a  l’Angleterre :  ‘  Eh  bien,  elle  en  aura  six 
cents’ — Cette  reponse  fut  payee  d’un  regard  de  mepris.”: — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  C.  MtTNRO. 

Fairfield,  Lyme  Regis. 


THE  WORKING  MEN’S  COLLEGE, 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — At  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  December  6th,  at  the 
Working  Men’s  College,  Great  Ormond  Street,  by  persons 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  it  was 
resolved  to  appeal  to  the.  public  for  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  £5,000.  This  sum  is  necessary  for  the 
needful  repair  and  extension  of  the  College  buildings,  and 
generally  for  placing  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the 
College  on  the  footing  demanded  by  modern  standards  of 
education.  The  appeal  had  already  been  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  friends  of  the  Working  Men’s  College,  and  has 
both  before  and  since  the  meeting  of  the  6th  inst.  met  with  a 
generous  response  from  many  individuals.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  why,  even  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  so  many  demands  are  made  upon  the  benevo¬ 
lence  or  generosity  of  the  public,  the  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Working  Men’s  College  deserves  support  ? — 

(1)  The  College  was  founded  by  F.  D.  Maurice  and  his  friend; 
in  order  to  provide  for  working  men  in  London  a 
course  of  liberal  and  collegiate  education,  and  thus  give 
them  not  only  the  educational  training,  but  also  some  oi 
the  social  education,  which  persons  belonging  to  the 
richer  classes  gain  from  years  spent  at  our  Universities. 
The  attachment  of  the  students  to  the  Working  Men’s 
College,  exhibited  in  many  cases  by  their  lifelong  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  and  their  active  participation  in  the  teaching 
given  there  gratuitously  by  volunteers,  proves  that  the 
idea  of  raising  up  a  generous  collegiate  feeling  among 
working  men  was  sound  and  has  borne  good  fruit. 

(2)  The  College  appeals  for  public  aid,  not  because  it  has 
failed,  but  because  it  has  succeeded.  It  was  the  earliest 
institution  of  its  kind,  and  by  its  existence  has  done  much 
to  excite  that  demand  among  working  men  for  a  realiv 
superior  and  liberal  kind  of  education  which  has  raised 
our  standard  of  educational  efficiency  and  has  necessarily 
increased  the  expensiveness  of  education. 

(3)  The  College,  though  requiring  endowments  for  its  efficiency 
has  always  largely  relied,  as  it  always  will  rely,  on  the 
principle  of  self-help.  Teaching  has  been  there  given  to  a 
great  extent  by  unpaid  volunteers,  consisting  either  of 
members  of  our  Universities,  or  of  men  who  have  a3 
students  received  their  education  in  the  College  itself. 

(4)  The  College,  in  providing  for  working  men  a  liberal  and 
literary  education,  has  attempted  to  carry  out,  and  if  is 
hoped  does  carry  out,  the  ideas  of  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and 
Tom  Hughes,  and  generally  of  the  eminent  meu  who 
either  actually  founded  the  College  or  aided  it  during  its 
early  years.  To  promote  its  efficiency  is  surely  to  raise 
the  best  of  monuments  to  the  memory  of  its  founders. 

— I  am,  Sir,  See.,  A.  V.  Dicey, 

Principal  of  Working  Men’s  College. 
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WHAT  IS  “A  COLLOP”? 

[To  tub  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  letter  on  the  above  subject  appearing 
in  the  Spectator  of  the  8th  inst.,  not  having  read  Miss 
Tynan’s  novel,  I  do  not  know  the  context  of  the  passage 
quoted,  but  the  term  “  collop  ”  is  very  well  known  in  Ireland, 
and  in  almost  daily  use  in  cases  before  the  Land  Com¬ 
missioners  when  fixing  fair  rents,  to  indicate  the  carrying 
capacity  of  land.  Sir  Richard  Griffith  when  making  the 
valuation  of  Ireland  known  as  “Griffith’s  Yaluation ”  in  his 
instructions  to  his  staff  defines  a  “  collop  ”  or  “  sum  ”  as  a 
three-year-old  heifer,  or  its  equivalent, — viz.,  three  yearlings,  or 
one  two-year-old  and  one  one-year-old,  or  four  ewes  and  four 
lambs,  or  five  two-year-old  sheep.  A  horse  he  considers  a 
“  collop  ”  and  a  half.  Your  correspondent  can  fit  this  defini¬ 
tion  to  the  several  quotations  he  gives. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

R.  Norman  Potterton. 

Westmoreland  Chambers,  42  Fleet  Street,  Dublin. 


MR.  JESSE'S  WORKS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  Jesse  ( Spectator ,  December  1st)  you 
speak  of  the  hideous  scandals  which  implicated  the  King 
(James  I.)  in  the  death  of  his  son,  and  say  that  “  we  are  left 
with  the  half -impression  that  the  writer  believes  them.  The 
chief  argument  seems  to  be  that  the  King  forbade  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  mourning,”  &c.  I  do  not  know  upon  what  ground  J esse 
formed  his  opinion,  but  I  venture  to  submit  that  there  was 
ample  ground  for  the  scandals.  Not  only  was  the  opinion  of 
contemporaries  practically  unanimous  that  Prince  Henry  died 
of  poison,  but  both  Bacon  and  Coke,  who  never  agreed  if 
difference  were  possible,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Coke, 
who,  “  pedant,  bigot,  and  brute  as  he  was,”  was  yet  a  trained 
and  very  able  lawyer,  and  who  made  a  minute  and  searching 
investigation  of  the  facts,  in  connection  with  the  trial  of 
Somerset  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  was 
convinced  that  Prince  Henry  was  poisoned,  and  he  publicly 
accused  Sir  Thomas  Monson  of  the  crime.  The  complicity  of 
James  with  Somerset  in  some  horrible  transaction  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  by  the  commerce  between  the  two  at  the  trial 
of  the  latter.  Somerset  boasted  that  the  King  durst  not 
bring  him  to  trial,  and  declared  that  if  he  was  to  be  tried, 
they  must  carry  him  to  trial  upon  his  bed,  for  he  would  not 
walk.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  King  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears  and  cried  that  “  on  his  soul  he  knew  not  what  to  do.” 
When  Somerset  was  placed  on  his  trial,  there  were  placed,  by 
the  King’s  orders,  two  servants  one  on  each  side  of  him,  with 
orders  that  if  Somerset  said  anything  of  the  King,  they  were 
to  throw  a  cloak  over  his  head  and  carry  him  from  the  Court. 
Immediately  after  his  conviction  Somerset  wrote  to  the  King 
a  letter  containing  thinly  veiled  threats,  upon  receipt  of  which 
the  King  not  only  pardoned  him,  not  only  ordered  that  he 
was  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  Garter,  but  settled  £4,000  a  year 
upon  him.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  another  explanation 
of  this  leniency,  but  this  other  explanation  will  not  account 
for  the  pardoning  of  Monson.  James  not  only  refused  to  go 
into  mourning  for  his  son,  but  would  not  visit  him  upon  his 
deathbed. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Chas.  Mercier. 

The  Flower  Douse,  Southend,  Catford,  S.E. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OE  SPEED  TO  COMMERCE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Ackworth’s  letter  in  the  Spectator  of 
December  15th.  How  many  letters  could  the  Post  Office 
deliver  without  delay  if  the  addresses  they  bore  were,  say — 


(the  first  meaning  “J.  G***n  and  Nephew,  London,”  and  the 
second  “To  F*****n,  London,  from  K*****rn  ”)  ? 

And  yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  crates  of  earthenware 
identical  in  appearance  in  Staffordshire,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bales  of  goods  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
millions  of  casks  of  ale  throughout  the  country  are  handed  to 
the  railway  companies  with  similar  cabalistic  marks,  and 
without  anything  further  to  indicate  their  destination;  the 


reason  being  that  manufacturers  are  so  afraid  of  their  rivals  and 
competitors  finding  out  who  their  customers  are,  that  the  only 
“  address  ”  they  put  on  their  goods  is  intentionally  such  that 
even  the  “cutest”  of  their  rivals  if  he  gets  a  chance  view  of 
them  shall  be  unable  to  tell  who  they  are  for  or  where  they  are 
going ;  and  where,  as  it  is  so  often  the  case,  the  goods  are  pur¬ 
chased  through  a  “  middleman,”  he  is  so  anxious  that  neither 
the  manufacturers  shall  know  who  the  consumer  is,  or  the 
consumer  who  the  manufacturer  is,  that  he  takes  even  greater 
precautions  to  “  blind  the  trail,”  and  then  because  occasionally 
one  of  these  packages  gets  astray  the  railway  company  is 
blamed;  for  this  sums  up  the  complaints  which  have  been 
made  in  your  columns. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

W.  D.  Phillipps. 

North  Staffordshire  Railway,  General  Manager  s  Office, 
Stohe-upon-  Trent. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  QUOTATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — In  Lord  Rosebery’s  “  Napoleon  ”  the  following  words  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  are  quoted  : — “  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was 
a  very  bad  choice ;  he  was  a  man  wanting  in  education  and 
judgment.  He  was  a  stupid  man,  he  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  the  woi’ld,  and  like  all  men  who  know  nothing  of 
the  world,  he  was  suspicious  and  jealous.”  A  few  pages 
further  on  we  read,  with  reference  to  an  unsuccessful  applica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  :  “  This  was  cold  comfort 
from  the  Duke  for  the  man  whom  the  Duke  professed  to 
think  hardly  used.”  The  reader  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  words  first  quoted  were  uttered  by  the  Duke  at  one 
and  the  same  time  and  without  any  qualification,  and  would 
infer  from  the  remark  quoted  that  the  Duke  did  not  really 
think  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  hardly  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  three  quotations  from  remarks  made  at  long  intervals 
of  time,  and  with  the  suppression  of  all  that  is  favourable  to 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  In  justice  to  his  memory  I  here  beg  to 
give  the  quotations  entire.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Yol.  II. 
of  Lord  Stanhope's  “  Notes  of  Conversations  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ”  : — 

“  Oct.  31st,  1S35. — The  Duke,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  said 
that  he  thought  the  treatment  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  gave 
no  substantial  ground  of  complaint,  but  that  Sir  H.  Lowe  was 
a  very  bad  choice.  He  was  a  man  wanting  education  and 
judgment.” 

“  Oct.  19th,  1S37. — Is  it  true.  Sir,  that  at  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Austria  remonstrated  on  our  treatment  of  Napoleon 
as  severe  ?  ‘  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  Without  being 

any  great  admirer  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
he  has  been  shamefully  used  about  this  business  — shamefully/  ” 

“  Dec.  21st,  1848. — I  told  the  Duke  that  I  had  lately  read  some 
proofs  of  the  forthcoming  book,  compiled  from  the  papers  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  at  St.  Helena.  The  Duke  said  he  was  confident 
they  would  prove  to  be  false,  the  principal  charges  flung  out 
against  Sir  Hudson.  I  agreed  to  this,  and  observed  that  [  sup¬ 
posed  the  Duke  had  scarcely  known  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  personally. 
‘  Yes,  I  did;  I  knew  him  very  well  He  was  a  stupid  man/  I 
conceive,  said  I,  that  he  had  a  bad  irritable  temper,  and  in  that 
point  was  ill-qualified  for  his  post.  *  He  was  not  an  ill-natured 
man.  But  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  world,  and  like  all 
men  who  know  nothing  of  the  world,  he  was  suspicious  and 
jealous.’  ” 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  then  goes  on  to  say  how  much 
gi-eater  latitude  he  would  have  allowed  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
apparently  forgetting  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe’s  liberty  of  action 
in  this  matter  was  strictly  limited  by  orders  from  home.  This 
may  partly  account  for  the  Duke’s  rather  harsh  judgment. 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  Lord  Rosebery  ?  I  submit  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader  whether  these  quotations  put  in 
their  proper  context  do  not  materially  alter  the  impression 
left  by  the  one  quotation  and  remark  in  the  condensed  form  in 
which  they  are  made.  I  maintain  that  no  reputation  is  safe 
if  subjected  to  this  partial  and  misleading  method  of  quota¬ 
tion.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  R.  C.  Seaton. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

[We  publish  our  correspondent's  letter  as  the  point  is  of 
historical  importance,  and  because  we  think  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
has  been  hardly  used ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  fair  to  assume 
that  Lord  Rosebery  wittingly  gave  a  false  impression  of  the 
Duke  of'  Wellington’s  words.  Writers  of  short  books  are 
always  under  temptation  to  condense  their  quotations.— 
Ed.  Spectator .] 
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THE  AMEER’S  MEMOIRS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sib, — It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out,  in  connection  with 
your  review  of  the  Ameer  Abdurrahman’s  memoirs  in  the 
Spectator  of  December  8th,  that  one  small  incident  in  his 
career,  as  told  by  himself,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a 
story  in  the  “  Siasset  Nameh  ”  of  the  Yizier  Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
a  treatise  on  the  art  of  government  composed  in  Persian  by 
the  statesman  Abu  Ali  Hassan  for  his  master  Malik  Shah,  a 
Seljuk  Monarch  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  third 
chapter  of  that  work  it  is  told  how  Amru  ibn  Lais  of 
Bokhara  was  routed  and  taken  prisoner  by  Ismail  of 
Khorassan,  some  two  centuries  earlier.  The  defeated  general 
was  left  to  cook  his  meagre  dinner  by  a  camp-fire,  when  the 
smell  attracted  a  prowling  dog.  The  dog  poked  its  nose  into 
the  pot,  scalded  it  severely,  and  being  unable  to  get  its  bead 
free,  dashed  off  howling  with  pot  and  dinner.  Amru  turned 
to  his  guards  and  said :  “  Take  example  by  this !  This 
morning  four  hundred  camels  carried  my  kitchen  furniture, — 
to-night  one  dog  has  borne  it  away  !  ”  These  seem  to  be  the 
very  words  quoted  by  the  Ameer  in  somewhat  similar  circum¬ 
stances. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  M.  C.  Seton. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sib, — The  anecdote  of  the  dog  and  the  saucepan  referred  to 
by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  B.  Calvert,  in  the  Spectator  of 
December  15th,  and  traced  back  by  him  to  the  “  Percy 
Anecdotes,”  is  one  that  is  very  familiar  in  the  Mahommedan 
East,  and  may  be  found  in  almost  all  Persian  histones  dealing 
with  the  Samanid  dynasty.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  ‘Amr  ibn 
Lays,  the  Saffarid,  who  in  the  year  A.D.  900  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Amir  Isma'il,  the  second  King  of  the  Samanid  line.  It  is 
strange  that  the  translator  of  the  Ameer’s  memoirs  makes  no 
allusion  in  his  notes  to  the  historical  coincidence,  for  one  can 
scarcely  believe  that  a  well-educated  Afghan  had  never  heard 
the  original  anecdote. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

University  College,  Lo-ndon.  E.  Denison  Ross. 


MR.  HARE’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator."] 

Sib, — The  story  of  the  two  brothers  and  the  corpse  is  quoted 
in  “The  Annals  of  the  Warwickshire  Hunt,”  by  the  late  Sir 
C.  Mordaunt  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Verney.  The  names 
are  not  given,  but  the  brothers  were  always  considered  to 
have  been  two  of  the  Mr.  Finches, — brothers  to  the  fifth  Earl 
of  Aylesford  (Heneage),  who  was  born  in  1786.  They  were 
renowned  for  their  taciturnity ;  and  I  can  recollect  how  pleased 
my  father  was  some  thirty-five  years  back  at  the  survivor, 
Mr.  Daniel  Finch,  complimenting  him  on  my  appearance  when 
a  little  girl  as  bridesmaid  at  some  family  wedding.  It  was  so 
unusual  for  “  Old  Dan,”  as  he  was  called,  to  volunteer  any¬ 
thing,  that  the  remark  was  obviously  sincere. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

M.  L.  M. 


POETRY. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Now  the  year  is  closing  to  the  season  set  apart 
When  the  mother  draws  her  wanderers  homeward  to  her 
heart : 

As  through  air  enchanted  currents  on  man’s  errand  run, 

So  at  Christmastide  the  crying  of  a  mother  to  her  son 
From  the  tense  soul  leaps  and  thrills  out,  questing  till  it  find 
Answering  thrill  of  dear  remembrance,  yearning  down  the 
wind, 

And  is  heard.— How  many  thousand  mothers  by  the  fire 
Sit  in  silence,  and  this  Christmas,  lingering  in  long  desire, 
Gaze  with  inward  eyes  a-strain  to  picture  what  is  felt, 

What  is  prayed,  what  done,  what  suffered,  yonder  on  the 
veldt ! 

And  how  many  sons,  by  camp  fires,  or  in  morning’s  chilly 
start, 

Feel  a  silent  mother  draw  them  homeward  to  her  heart ! 

Not  yours  only,  O  you  English  mothers.  Yonder  where 
Blackened  walls  and  hearthstones  naked  in  the  noonday 
glare 

Cry  of  your  sons’  passage  on  the  desolated  plain, 

Tears  remember  the  beloved  slayer,  the  dear  slain. 


Other  women  send  their  aching  souls  out  on  the  wind, 

Other  sons  with  tender  aspiration  of  the  mind 
Seek  a  home,  now  hid  in  ashes. — Let  the  long-drawn  fight 
Flame  and  smoulder,  droop  and  rally — God  defend  the  right ; 
But  let  mothers  on  all  mothers’  woe  have  pity,  sire  on  sire — 
For  where  merchandise  of  war  is  bartered,  blood  and  fire, 

Still  some  woman  claims  each  dealer  in  the  dreadful  mart, 
Draws  him,  gaunt,  fierce-eyed,  and  weather-beaten,  to  hei 
heart, 

In  the  season,  in  the  blessed  season, 

When  the  mother  draws  her  children  homeward  to  her  heart. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 


B  OOK  S. 

RICHELIEU* 

The  career  of  Richelieu  has  interested  novelists  and  en¬ 
thralled  dramatists  because  it  is  marked  by  all  the  changes 
and  contrasts  which  popular  taste  demands.  But  he  interests 
the  historian  for  the  far  deeper  reason  that  he  was  the 
greatest  statesman  that  ever  swayed  the  destinies  of  France, 
and  that  for  eighteen  years  he  governed  his  country  with  a 
firm  and  quiet  tyranny  which  made  France  great  among  the 
nations,  and  gave  her  an  administration  which  she  has  never 
shaken  off. 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  forget  in  his  grandeur  the  splendid 
ironies  of  his  state.  Born  a  poor  nobleman  of  Poitou,  he  passed 
an  uneventful  youth  at  the  Chateau  of  Richelieu,  and  he 
seemed  destined  for  nothing  better  than  a  commission  in  the 
Army.  But  when  he  was  twenty-one  the  See  of  Lu<;on,  to 
which  his  family  appointed  the  Bishop,  fell  vacant,  and 
his  brother  declining  it,  Armand  de  Richelieu  by  a  dis¬ 
pensation  of  the  Pope  was  promoted  unexpectedly  to  a 
spiritual  throne.  But  Lucon  was  not  a  wealthy  See,  and  the 
ambitious  youth  was  pinched  in  his  pocket  and  checked 
in  the  love  of  splendour  which  was  essential  to  him. 
“  If  I  could  have  some  silver  plates,”  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
“  my  position  would  gain  a  little  dignity.”  However,  he  had 
no  cause  to  despair,  and  his  ambition  made  the  future 
certain  in  his  eyes.  Yet  first  of  all  he  must  get  to  Court ;  it 
was  idle  to  move  France  or  the  world  from  the  poverty- 
haunted  bishopric  of  Luijon,  and  in  1614  he  took  the  first  step 
towards  preferment  by  attending  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General  in  Paris.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was  appointed  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  clergy,  and  two  years  later,  favoured  by  Concini 
and  Maiy  de  Medici,  afterwards  his  inveterate  foe,  he  became 
a  Secretaiy  of  State.  But  it  was  a  time  of  plot  and 
counter-plot ;  Concini  was  murdered ;  Mary  de  Medici  dis¬ 
graced, — for  the  first  of  many  times ;  Richelieu  laid  down 
his  newly  acquired  honours,  and  retired  sullenly  to  his 
bishopric.  He  made  the  best  of  his  disgrace,  and  with  a 
forced  philosophy  pretended  satisfaction.  “  I  live  contentedly 
in  my  diocese,”  he  said,  “  engaged  with  my  books  and  the 

duties  of  my  office . I  am  resolved  to  pass  my  time 

peaceably  among  my  books  and  my  neighbours  ;  thus  I  shall 
live  free  from  calumny.”  And  as  activity  was  natural  to  his 
intellect,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology ;  he  even 
published  a  treatise  entitled  the  Instruction  of  a  Christian; 
and  had  he  not  been  recalled  to  Paris,  he  might  have  died  an 
eminent  Churchman. 

But  in  1621  Luines,  the  falconer  whom  Louis  had  made 
Constable  of  France,  died,  and  three  years  later  Richelieu  was 
a  Minister  again ;  nor  did  he  desert  the  Councils  of  his  King 
from  this  moment  until  his  death.  Yet  the  odds  were  heavy 
against  him.  Louis  XIII.,  weak  as  he  was,  was  slmewd, 
and  he  knew  the  ambition  of  his  Minister  as  he  feared  his 
tyranny.  He  shrank  from  entrusting  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Cardinal,  and  felt  none  the  less  that 
the  Cardinal's  genius  was  necessaiy  to  the  salvation 
of  France.  So  he  acquiesced  with  a  bad  grace,  and 
while  he  was  always  pleased  to  turn  an  ear  to  the 
calumnies  of  the  Cardinal’s  enemies,  he  was  helpless  without 
the  Cardinal’s  advice,  and  Richelieu  made  himself  master 
of  France  without  much  difficulty.  His  cunning,  indeed, 
removed  all  obstacles.  He  knew  the  King  loved  flattery,  and 
he  gave  him  as  much  as  he  could  wish.  He  did  as  he  liked, 
he  took  whatever  measures  he  deemed  expedient,  but  he  was 

*  Richelieu ,  and  the  Growth  of  French  rower.  By  J.  B.  Perklna,  LL.D. 
London  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons .  [5s.] 
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always  careful  to  let  liis  master  have  the  credit  of  success. 
Again,  he  understood  Louis’s  taste  in  favourites,  and  he 
gratified  the  taste  willingly  so  long  as  the  favourites 
abstained  from  plots  against  himself.  That  he  was  a  patriot 
there  is  no  doubt ;  in  glorifying  France  he  enriched  himself ; 
but  the  country  was  always  his  first  thought,  and  he  left 
France  more  prosperous  than  he  foiuid  her.  It  is  thus  that 
he  sketches  his  achievement  in  his  testament  quoted  in  Mr. 
Perkins’s  excellent  biography,  and  the  testament  does  not 
contain  a  boastful  word  : — 

“When  your  Majesty  called  me  to  your  councils,”  he  wrote, 
“  I  can  truly  say  that  the  Huguenots  divided  the  State  with 
you ;  the  nobles  conducted  themselves  as  if  they  were  not  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  governors  of  provinces  as  if  they  were  independent 
sovereigns.  Foreign  alliances  were  despised,  private  interests 
preferred  to  public,  and  the  dignity  of  your  Majesty  so  abused  it 
could  hardly  be  recognised.  I  promised  your  Majesty  to  use  all 
my  industry  and  power  to  ruin  the  Huguenot  party,  to  lower 
the  pride  of  the  nobles,  to  lead  all  subjects  to  their  duty,  and 
to  restore  the  country’s  name  among  foreign  nations.” 

And  he  accomplished  all  he  promised.  After  the  siege  of 
Rochelle,  Richelieu  was  the  most  powerful  and  the  best  hated 
man  in  France.  He  had  compelled  the  Huguenots  to  resume 
their  allegiance,  and  so  had  made  a  homogeneous  country.  But 
he  had  not  adopted  the  foolish  policy  adopted  later  by 
Louis  XIY. :  he  had  not  driven  from  France  her  best  citizens. 
He  had  exacted  a  proper  obedience  to  the  laws,  that  is  all, 
and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  forty  years  after  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  revoked.  To  curb  the  insolence  of  the  nobles  was 
a  more  delicate  task,  because  Mary  de  Medici  and  Gaston  of 
Orleans  were  always  ready  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
any  conspiracy.  But  an  ingenious  system  of  spies  revealed  to 
the  Cardinal  the  plans  of  his  enemies,  and  a  firm  hand  carried 
out  their  punishment.  Thus  he  drove  the  Queen-Mother  into 
exile ;  he  put  to  death  Marillac  and  Montmorenci,  Cinq-Mars 
and  De  Thou.  Yendome  and  Ornano  died  in  prison,  poisoned, 
it  was  said,  by  his  hand ;  Bassompierre  passed  twelve  years 
in  the  Bastille  ;  and  though  Richelieu  was  without  mercy,  he 
was  not  cruel,  a  point  which  is  very  justly  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Perkins.  Before  France  could  be  great,  she  must  be 
freed  from  the  petty  plots  and  rebellions  by  which  the  nobles 
hoped  to  aggrandise  themselves.  And  when  once  a  stable 
government  was  assured,  Richelieu  had  leisure  to  increase  the 
borders  of  his  country,  and  to  pursue  a  colonial  policy  of 
spirit  and  resource.  So  long  as  he  was  at  the  helm,  then, 
France  was  rich  at  home,  and  respected  abroad.  The  burden 
of  taxation  was  heavy,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  laid  upon  the 
people’s  back  with  equality,  and  it  was  imposed  for  the  general 
good.  The  farmers,  at  any  rate,  were  no  longer  masters  of  the 
sums  which  they  collected,  and  every  penny  that  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  was  spent  to  some  purpose. 

Thus  it  was  that  for  eighteen  years  France  was  governed 
by  a  strong  and  a  wise  hand.  By  temper  and  genius  she 
is  best  suited  to  a  tyranny,  and  Richelieu  ruled  her  as 
no  man  ever  ruled  her  before  or  since,  save  only  Napoleon 
the  Great.  His  foreign  policy  was  to  check  Spain,  and  in 
espousing  the  catise  of  Holland  he  proved  that  he  loved  his 
country  more  than  his  Church.  As  for  France,  he  wished  to 
restore  to  her  “  the  limits  which  Nature  designed  for  her,”  to 
identify  her  with  Gaul;  wherefore  he  looked  with  eager 
eyes  towards  the  Rhine,  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  his 
ambition,  he  designed  the  work,  as  Mr.  Perkins  says,  and 
made  it  possible  for  others  to  carry  it  out.  Again,  as  we 
should  expect  from  a  Minister  who  attended  to  every  detail 
of  the  administration,  and  who,  Cardinal  though  he  was, 
planned  the  campaigns  which  his  generals  should  fight, 
he  did  not  believe  in  giving  power  to  the  provinces. 
Concentration  was  his  policy,  and  he  pursued  it  as 
energetically  as  did  Napoleon  after  him.  Thus  he 
served  his  country  with  fidelity  until  he  was  worn 
out  in  her  service,  and  if  nowadays  we  do  not  approve 
all  his  methods,  if  we  find  his  sentences  of  death 
too  frequent  and  severe,  if  we  shudder  at  the  cruelty  of 
nis  omnipresent  spies,  we  must  acknowledge  his  genius, 
and  confess  that  his  stern  rule  best  fitted  the  lawless  nobles 
and  rebels  whom  it  was  his  lot  to  govern. 

Such  is  the  man  of  whom  Mr.  Perkins  has  given  a  fair  and 
lucid  account.  His  biography,  though  based  to  a  certain 
exteat  upon  the  larger  work  of  M.  Hanotaux,  is  none  the  less 
independent  in  judgment,  and  its  conclusions  are  supported 
by  original  authority.  The  book,  in  fact,  is  a  respectable 


member  of  a  respectable  series,  and  may  be  recommended  to 
those  who  do  not  care  to  dig  in  the  memoirs  and  archives  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  OXFORD* 

The  interest  of  Oxford  is  perennial,  and  every  book  of  genuine 
reminiscences  is  sure  of  a  welcome.  We  wish  indeed  that 
eveiy  senior  resident  member  of  the  University  would  commit 
his  memories  to  paper.  A  few  of  the-stories  would  no  doubt  be 
repeated;  but  from  the  multitude  of  versions  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  critic  to  reconstruct  the  original  fact ;  and 
the  interest  of  seeing  the  same  fact  from  various  sides  would 
be  considerable.  There  are  still  in  Oxford  at  least  two  heads 
of  Colleges  who,  if  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  put  pen 
to  paper,  should  be  inveigled  into  talking  to  a  phonograph. 
Mr.  Tuckwell  has  had  more  facilities  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
most  Oxford  men  for  knowing  succeeding  generations.  The 
son  of  a  distinguished  Oxford  physician,  his  youth  was  passed 
in  Oxford;  and  after  he  took  his  degree  he  was  for  many 
years  Head-Master  of  the  New  College  choir  school.  His 
reminiscences,  therefore,  up  to  1864,  when  he  went  down,  are 
particularly  full  and  interesting. 

The  early  chapters  are  devoted  to  thumbnail  sketches 
of  the  oddities  who  made  Oxford  in  the  “  thirties  ”  and 
“  forties  ”  a  paradise  of  quaint  creatures.  There  is  Mr. 
Foulkes,  the  Principal  of  Jesus,  who  walked  the  High  Street 
upon  St.  David’s  Day  with  a  large  leek  fastened  in  the  tassel 
of  his  cap ;  there  is  Miss  “  J ack  ”  Bin-ton,  daughter  of  a 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  who  wrote  for  the  Newdigate  prize, 
and  won  it,  or  would  have  won  it  if  she  had  been  a  real  under¬ 
graduate  ;  there  is  Routh,  the  President  of  Magdalen,  and 
there  is  Mrs.  Routh ;  there  are  Frowd  of  Corpus  and  Mo 
Griffith  of  Merton,  who  bewailed  to  each  other  the  decay  of 
original  characters  in  Oxford,  till  it  struck  one  of  them  that 
perhaps  they  themselves  were  the  “  characters  ”  of  their  day. 
One  repartee  of  Griffith  here  quoted  is  excellent.  To  the 
physician  who  recommended  him  to  eat  and  leave  off  hungry, 
he  replied,  “  Why  not  wash  and  leave  off  dirty  ?  ”  A  great 
many  of  Mr.  Tuckwell’s  sketches  belong  to  the  early  history  of 
the  scientific  and  musical  movements  in  Oxford.  We  have 
interesting  stories  of  the  first  chemical  and  microscopical 
lectures,  and  of  the  building  of  the  Museum,  and  also  of  the 
gradual  dawn  of  respect  for  music  through  the  efforts  of  Corfe 
and  Ouseley.  These  chapters  are  probably  what  will  make 
the  book  of  some  permanent  value. 

The  animadversions  upon  character  throughout  the  volume 
must  be  received  with  a  good  many  grains  of  salt.  Mr.  Tuck¬ 
well  is,  to  judge  from  his  comments,  a  Liberal  in  both  politics 
and  theology,  and  this  must  be  remembered  by  any  one  who 
is  inclined  to  attach  to  his  judgments  the  weight  of  an 
ipse  dixit.  Pusey  comes  off  pretty  well,  because  Mr.  Tuckwell 
knew  him  intimately  as  a  family  friend ;  though  even  about 
him  he  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  remark  of  Jowett’s  “that 
he  had  deteriorated.”  But  the  character  of  Newman  is  a 
mere  grotesque  caricature,  and  the  attempt  to  pit  Manning 
against  him  as  the  truer  Christian  because  he  was  a  good 
Radical  has  come  rather  too  late  in  the  day.  The  Life  of 
Manning  was  not  pleasant  reading  ;  and  the  additional  light 
thrown  upon  him  by  more  recent  biographies  has  only 
deepened  the  unfavourable  impression;  but  of  Newman  it 
may  at  least  be  said  that  he  has  not  yet  been  “shamed”  by 
any  records  that  have  “  leapt  to  light.”  Conington  is  among 
the  people  who  are  vilipended  by  Mr.  Tuckwell,  on  the 
authority,  it  would  seem,  of  Professor  Robinson  Ellis  (we 
should  much  like  to  hear  Mr.  Ellis’s  version  of  the 
remark  here  attributed  to  him) ;  but  possibly  the  reason  for 
the  slight  appears  a  sentence  below,  where  we  are 
told  that  “  from  an  esprit  and  a  Liberal  he  suddenly 
became  Conservative  and  Puseyite.”  Of  Bishop  Wilberforce 
the  writer  allows  himself  to  note  that  at  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  of  1860  he  was  “  crassified  somewhat,  even  ple- 
beianised,  by  advancing  years.”  As  Mr.  Tuckwell  is  himself 
advanced  in  years,  the  remark  does  not  strike  us  as  humane- 
There  are  not  a  few  other  passages,  such  as  the  unkind 
pictures  of  Dean  Burgon,  “fussy,  obsequious,  adulating,” 
and  Dean  Lake,  which  we  have  marked  as  showing  a  want  of 

*  Reminiscences  of  Oxford.  By  the  Kev.  W.  Tuckwell.  London  :  Ca6sell  and 
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generous  feeling ;  but  we  do  not  care  to  collect  them.  Mr. 
Tuckwell,  amongst  the  many  wise  “tags  ”  scattered  through  his 
pages,  quotes  “  Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio  merces,”  and  from  a 
higher  authority,  “  Judge  not  ”  ;  we  wish  he  had  practised  a 
little  more  carefully  what  he  preaches. 

Most  of  the  stories  in  the  book  will  be  old  friends  to  most 
Oxford  men ;  at  least  one  is  to  be  found  in  Mozley’s  Remi¬ 
niscences  ;  but  several  are  new  to  the  present  writer.  One 
is  of  the  preacher  in  Durham  Cathedral  before  the  British 
Association,  who  had  prepared  a  violent  sermon  against 
Essays  and  Reviews,  but  whose  heart  failed  him  when  he 
saw  Jowett  in  a  stall ;  so  that  he  borrowed  an  inoffensive 
and  irrelevant  homily  which  he  knew  a  brother-Canon  carried 
in  his  pocket  against  emergencies.  Another  is  of  Pusey’s 
having  got  his  Hebrew  Professorship  through  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  by  chance  getting  a  sight  of  the  notes  in  his  Hebrew 
Bible ;  a  story  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Pusey  himself. 
Another  concerns  Calverley.  “  The  Excursion  lay  on  the  table. 
Calverley  handed  it  to  his  friend :  1  Read  me  any  five-and- 
twenty  lines.’  Wren  did  so.  ‘Again,  more  slowly.’  Then 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  Calverley  sat  with  his  head  in  his 
hands.  ‘  Now  write  ’ ;  and  he  dictated  the  translation  in 
fluent  Yirgilian  hexameters.” 

Mr.  Tuckwell  bewails  the  loss  at  Oxford  of  the  wit  that 
he  remembers  as  marking  the  ordinary  common-room 
talk  of  the  “forties.”  Certainly  some  of  the  impromptu 
epigrams  he  quotes  are  remarkable  enough;  though  we 
should  like  some  better  proof  than  oral  tradition  that 
they  were  impromptu.  Some  of  the  comic  verses  in  the 
production  of  which  Oxford  has  always  abounded  are  collected 
into  appendices.  We  regret  to  see  among  them  certain  under¬ 
graduate  rhymes  written  twenty  years  ago  in  Balliol  about  all 
and  sundry  members  of  the  College,  which,  we  happen  to 
know,  were  never  meant  for  publication.  It  is  one  thing  for 
an  undergraduate  in  the  fulness  of  animal  spirits  to  lampoon 
his  tutor,  and  quite  another  for  an  outsider  to  collect  the 
lampoons  from  hearsay  and  print  them,  with  conjectural 
ascriptions  of  authorship.  That  the  verses  have  not  been 
supplied  to  Mr.  Tuckwell  by  their  authors  is  obvious  to  any 
contemporary  member  of  the  College  from  the  errors  in  the 
text.  We  trust  that  they  may  disappear  from  any  future 
edition  of  Mr.  Tuckwell’s  book.  We  have  noticed  one  or  two 
blunders,  which  a  little  detract  from  the  air  of  infallibility 
proper  to  a  book  of  reminiscences.  Fitzjames  Stephen  is 
twice  referred  to  as  Stephens ;  J.  R.  Green  becomes  T.  R. 
Green.  We  believe  an  examination  of  the  archives  of  the  Oxford 
Browning  Society  will  disclose  no  paper  on  “James  Lee’s 
Wife,”  by  Mark  Pattison,  though  he  once  read  “  Holy  Cross 
Day  ”  at  a  meeting,  looking  very  Jewish  as  he  did  so. 


CONSTANTINOPLE.* 

One  almost  feels  that  an  apology  is  necessary  for  the  heading 
of  this  article.  It  should  have  been  Pekin :  so  completely  has 
the  old  Eastern  question  been  obliterated  in  the  question  of 
the  Far  East.  But  Mr.  Hutton’s  book,  we  are  thankful  to 
say,  is  not  about  anything  so  remote  in  distance  and  associa¬ 
tions.  After  all,  whether  its  political  importance  has  waned 
or  not — for  this  remains  to  be  seen — Constantinople  holds 
an  interest  and  a  beauty  that  a  wilderness  of  Pekins  could 
never  approach.  There  is  no  capital  in  the  world  more 
exquisitely  placed  ;  there  is  none,  not  even  Rome  herself,  with 
such  majestic  monuments  and  such  strangely  mingled 
memories  of  varied  rules  and  races,  with  such  a  motley  past 
and  so  vital  a  part  in  the  tradition  of  learning : — 

“  I  was  the  daughter  of  Imperial  Rome, 

Crowned  by  her  Empress  of  the  mystic  East : 

Most  Holy  Wisdom  chose  me  for  her  home. 

Sealed  me  Truth’s  regent  and  High  Beauty’s  priest. 

Lo  !  when  fate  struck  with  hideous  flame  and  sword, 

Far  o’er  the  new  world’s  life  my  grace  was  poured.” 

Constantinople,  too,  thanks  to  the  unchanging  Turk,  is  not 
refined  by  restoration  or  degraded  by  modern  bricklayers,  in 
the  fashion  so  pathetically  deplored  by  the  most  experienced 
of  Roman  ciceroni,  Mr.  Augustus  Hare.  The  Turk  does  not 
restore,  except  under  pressure  from  the  West;  and  when  at 
last  the  grave  condition  of  St.  Sophia  imperatively  called  for 
repairs,  the  work  was  done  by  Fossoli  in  the  purest  spirit  of 

*  Constantinople :  the  Story  of  the  Old  Capital  of  the  Empire.  By  William 
Holden  HuttoD,  Fellow  of  S.  John  Baptist  College,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by 
Sydney  Cooper.  “  Mediaeval  Town  Series.”  London  :  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  [4s.  6d.  net.] 


conservatism.  Had  the  noble  church  been  at  Oxford  in  1847, 
we  should  have  had,  probably,  a  variation  on  the  familiar 
“  new  buildings  ”  of  we  will  not  say  which  College.  A 
great  deal  of  Imperial  Constantinople  remains,  partly  hidden 
or  buried,  partly  transfigured  or  misused,  but  still  there ;  and 
the  rest,  after  all,  is  Stamboul, — no  wretched  modern  arrange¬ 
ment  of  boulevards  and  ronds-points,  but  the  Stamboul  of 
Mahommed  the  Conqueror,  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  of 
Mahmoud  the  Reformer.  In  spite  of  riots  and  conflagrations 
and  massacres,  there  is  still  Justinian’s  St.  Sophia,  the  “  com¬ 
pleted  glory”  of  Byzantine  art,  crowned  by  the  genius  of 
Anthemius  of  Tralles ;  there  is  still  the  tomb  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  the  mosque  of  Suleiman,  the  Eski  Serai  of  a  thousand 
traditions,  the  Roman  walls  of  a  hundred  sieges.  Who  cares 
for  the  famous  smells  and  Softas,  dogs  and  dragomans,  so 
long  as  Stamboul  is  still  herself,  the  glory  of  the  Levant  and 
the  meeting-place  of  the  nations  ? 

The  old  Eastern  capital  has  ever  been  so, — a  meeting-place, 
but  never  a  national  metropolis.  All  races  collect  there,  and 
form  its  mongrel  population, — not  the  cleanest  or  the  most 
honest  in  the  world,  we  will  admit.  It  was  just  as  mixed  in 
the  days  of  Theodora  as  in  those  of  his  Majesty  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  II., — always  a  cosmopolis ;  and  in  the  middle  point 
between  the  two  we  find  its  condition  practically  unchanged. 
Mr.  Hutton,  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  contribute  a 
monograph  on  this  enchanted  city  to  Messrs.  Dent’s 
“  Mediaeval  Towns,”  thus  describes  Constantinople  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  as  we  mean  to  quote 
no  more,  a  long  extract  may  be  permitted  to  show  the  manner 
of  the  book : — 

“First  and  most  prominently,  it  was  a  great  commercial  centre. 
Subordinate  to  its  commerce  were  its  art,  rich  and  wonderful 
though  that  was,  its  military  power,  even  its  popular  and  all- 
embracing  religious  ideas.  Commerce  influenced  all  these.  It 
gathered  together  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  it  inspired 

them  with  greed  for  its  treasures . All  the  traffic  of  Asia 

naturally  came  that  way ;  the  great  caravans  of  Central  Asia, 
the  trade  of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  even  Egypt,  journeyed 
naturally  to  the  New  Rome.  So  naturally  was  Constantinople 
the  centre  of  trade  that  she  acted  as  a  sort  of  universal  banker. 
Her  coins  were  in  use  in  India  and  in  distant  England.  And  the 
merchants  who  made  their  living  in  Constantinople  had,  like 
those  of  the  Hansa  in  London,  their  own  permanent  settlements. 
You  may  see  to-day  the  great  khans  or  caravanserais  where 
the  merchants  and  pilgrims  congregate,  the  walls  strong  to 
resist  attack,  the  gates  closed  at  nightfall,  the  arrangements  for 
common  meals  and  common  ablutions ;  and  as  you  pass  by  you 
see  the  dark  figures  clustering  in  the  doorways,  or  sitting 
on  the  marble  steps,  in  their  picturesque  colours,  and  with  that 
strange  far-away  look  on  their  faces  that  you  learn  to  know  so 
well  in  the  land  where  there  is  never  any  more  pressing  need 
than  repose,  or  any  delight  more  sweet.  The  custom  of  these 
great  common  lodgings,  and  very  often  the  buildings  themselves, 
go  back  far  into  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
they  held  great  colonies  of  merchants,  strong  for  mutual  com¬ 
bination  and  defence . As  the  Turks  advanced  over  Asia, 

scattering  ruin  and  blight  before  their  path,  the  riches  of  the 
devastated  cities  fled  to  shelter  behind  the  Byzantine  walls. 
No  city,  it  seemed  to  a  Jewish  observer  of  the  time,  was  so  rich 
or  so  full  of  business,  save  Baghdad.  Gold  was  nothing  accounted 
of ;  it  covered  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  palace,  it  made  the 
throne  of  the  Emperor,  the  lamps  of  St.  Sophia,  the  vessels  of 
many  an  almost  forgotten  church.  All  who  saw  the  city  were 
amazed  at  its  riches,  at  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  its 
churches,  palaces,  houses  of  nobles  and  merchants.  Marble  and 
stone  houses  filled  the  chief  streets ;  the  splendid  marble  from 
the  quarries  of  the  Proconnesus,  the  stone  which  still  stands  firm 
in  the  massive  dwellings  of  the  Phanar.  There  were,  of  course, 
then  as  now  many  houses  of  wood,  and  fires  were  constant,  but 
those  who  noted  the  fine  houses  destroyed  as  more  than  the 
three  largest  cities  of  France,  noted  also  that  of  those  that 
remained,  as  of  the  treasures  of  the  churches,  there  was  ‘  neither 
end  nor  measure.’  And  with  all  this  there  was  a  profound  sense 
of  security,  so  often  and  so  unwarrantably  contemporaneous  with 
a  marked  development  of  luxurious  life.  Constantinople  had 
never  been  captured  ;  men  easily  believed  that  it  never  would  be. 
Its  walls,  so  magnificent  in  their  decay,  had  proved  and  were 
thought  still  to  be  impregnable.” 

The  passage  immediately  precedes  the  conquest  by  the 
Crusaders  in  1204,  which  taught  the  unfortunate  city  its 
mistake  with  a  ruthless  barbarity  which  the  Turkish  conquest 
of  1453  scarcely  rivalled.  If  Mr.  Hutton  is  fortunate  in  his 
subject,  on  the  other  hand  the  subject  is  in  safe  hands.  It 
would  be  easy  to  ruin  it — by  “  gush,”  by  ignorance,  by  bigotry 
— in  a  hundred  different  ways.  Mr.  Hutton  has  succeeded  in 
a  delightful  but  far  from  easy  task.  He  is  a  serious  historian, 
and  his  work  on  the  early  Church  showed  that  he  had  not 
neglected  the  study  of  the  East  Roman  Empire,  even  while 
1  wandering  so  far  afield  as  to  relate  the  achievements  of  th 
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Marquess  Wellesley  in  a  very  different  field  of  Empire.  He 
is  more  in  sympathy  with  Byzantine  thought  than  earlier 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  whilst,  as  an  English  clergyman, 
in  no  wise  recommending  the  worship  of  icons,  he  knows 
the  firm  distinction  between  relative  service,  oxinx.ii  rrpooxvvnois, 
and  that  *ctrpivTix,ii  or  worship  which,  directed  to  images,  would 
be  properly  termed  idolatry.  Like  Professor  Oman,  whose 
clever  sketch  of  Byzantine  history  was  almost  impertinently 
aggressive  to  Gibbon’s  sarcastic  view,  Mr.  Hutton  is  no 
believer  in  the  effete  degeneration  of  Eastern  Rome,  and  he 
brings  out  her  virtues  and  her  faults  with  equal  skill  and 
temperance.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  the  “  Scriptores 
historic  Byzantium  ”  held  up  as  examples  of  the  per¬ 
fection  of  arid  chroniclers  —  and  to  say  sooth  they  are 
not  often  lively  to  read  —  but  Mr.  Hutton  has  shown 
that  Byzantine  history,  and  even  Byzantine  theology 
and  heresy,  may  be  made  emphatically  interesting  even 
to  those  who  come  quite  fresh  to  the  subject.  He  is  less 
sure  in  his  treatment  of  Ottoman  history,  for  which  he  has 
probably  had  no  special  training.  One  ought  to  know  Turkish 
before  one  writes  of  the  Turks,  and  numerous  little  slips 
show  that  Mr.  Hutton  knows  none,  except  the  too  familiar 
“  Yasak  !  ”  “  Forbidden  ”  !  He  might  at  least  have  discovered 
that  the  name  which  he  variously  spells  “  Bairaciktar  ”  and 
“Baraicktar”  is  the  Persian  word  “Bairakdar,”  meaning 
“  standard-bearer,”  though  generally  pronounced  “  Bairaktar  ” 
in  Turkish.  “Irarde,”  “Teheshmeh,”“  Kapou,”  “Gill  Kkaneh,” 
are  doubtless  misprints,  as  is  the  statement  that  the  armour  of 
Murad  IY.  in  the  Seraglio  Treasury  was  worn  at  the  siege  of 
“  Belgrad ”  in  1638 — meaning  Baghdad.  But  apart  from  slips  of 
this  kind,  the  Turkish  period  is  hurriedly  and  rather  carelessly 
■written.  No  doubt  it  is  less  interesting  than  the  period  that 
preceded  it,  from  Mr.  Hutton’s  point  of  view,  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  from  which  the  narrative  is  compiled  are  less  graphic. 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  von  Hammer’s  Geschichte  des 
Osmanischen  Rciclies  light  reading,  and  so  far-  as  we  can  see 
Mr.  Hutton  did  not  even  get  beyond  the  Yte.  de  la  Jonquiere’s 
issai  de  vulgarisation.  Still,  nine  pages  from  the  Conquest  to 
Lepanto,  1453  to  1571,  are  short  rations.  On  the  other  hand, 
ivhen  we  have  done  with  the  history,  which  fills  too  large  a 
3hare  of  the  book,  and  come  to  the  archaeology,  our  author  is 
himself  again,  an  excellent  guide  and  appreciative  expounder  of 
much  learning  that  he  has  extracted  from  the  elaborate  works  of 
van  Millingen,  Lethaby  and  Swainson,  or  the  more  dubious 
Paspates.  Mr.  Hutton  borrows  extensively,  with  the  most 
affable  acknowledgments,  from  these  authorities,  from  Profes¬ 
sors  Bury  and  Lane-Poole,  and  others  ;  and  frankly  he  could 
not  otherwise  have  written  the  book.  But  he  has  borrowed 
from  the  best  lenders  as  a  rule,  and  the  result,  although 
unequal  and  sometimes  oddly  pieced,  is  a  very  creditable 
compilation,  which  our  readers  would  do  well  to  put  in  their 
breast-pockets  (but  not  their  portmanteaus,  having  regard  to 
the  Custom  House)  when  next  they  revisit  Constantinople. 
It  is  not  a  guide-book,  yet  it  is  a  most  desirable  vade  inecum, 
and  it  is  produced,  as  a  pocket  companion  should  be,  in  an 
irreproachable  costume,  elegant  type,  and  adorned  with  Mr. 
Sydney  Cooper’s  charming  illustrations. 


SIR  EDWARD  FRY’S  STUDIES.*' 

The  recreations  of  a  busy  and  distinguished  man  have  always 
for  us  a  charm  above  their  intrinsic  value.  The  essays  of  a 
litterateur  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  they  are  parcel  of  his 
profession;  but  when  a  great  lawyer  or  statesman  comes 
into  the  same  arena  we  are  interested  whatever  the  merit  of 
the  result.  In  this  book  Sir  Edward  Fry  has  given  us  an 
epitome  of  the  subjects  which  formed  the  relaxations  of  his 
busy  life.  “  To  commit  something  to  paper  upon  subjects 
which  interest  me  has  been  a  very  old  habit  of  mine,”  he 
writes  in  his  preface,  and  he  disclaims  any  pretence  to  add  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  The  essays  are  a  kind  of  note¬ 
book  or  diary  of  his  literary  recreations,  and  the  temper  of 
mind  which  they  illustrate  is  that  of  an  elder  generation. 
Seriousness,  a  love  of  classical  scholarship,  a  strong  theological 
interest,  are  some  of  its  characteristics,  and  when  he  writes  on 
law  his  manner  is  as  unlawyerlike  as  possible.  He  discusses 
punishment  like  a  moral  philosopher,  and  on  the  beauties  of 

*  Studien  by  the  Way.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry.  London  :  NIsbet 
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conveyancing  he  writes  with  the  remote  aesthetic  appreciation 
of  one  who  might  have  known  law  only  from  the  Universities. 
No  foreigner  taking  up  the  book  would  ever  guess  that  its 
author  had  been  an  eminent  Judge  and  had  exerted  a  great 
influence  upon  English  jurisprudence.  It  is  this  happy  air 
of  aloofness,  this  holiday  attitude,  which  gives  the  book  its 
charm  of  contrast,  and  the  leisurely  scholarship  is  pleasing 
in  these  days  of  a  glib  smattering  of  all  things. 

It  is  rather,  as  we  have  said,  the  note-book  of  an  enthusiast 
than  a  collection  of  critical  studies.  Sir  Edward  Fry  writes 
of  nothing  which  he  does  not  frankly  praise,  for  we  do  not 
expect  a  man  to  keep  a  commonplace-book  of  matters  with 
which  he  has  no  sympathy.  The  essay  on  Dante’s  II  Convito 
is  purely  expository,  and  mainly  a  string  of  quotations.  The 
large  questions  of  Dante’s  metaphysic  of  life,  his  political 
philosophy,  and  his  canons  of  criticism,  all  of  which  the  work 
raises,  are  passed  over  with  a  bare  reference.  So  with  the 
charming  study  of  Hesiod  and  the  papers  on  travel  in  Greece 
and  Sicily.  Whether  the  author’s  excursions  lie  in  books  or 
on  the  shores  of  the  iEgean  and  Mediterranean,  his  attitude 
is  the  same, — appreciative,  full  of  reminiscences  and  quota¬ 
tions,  but  never  critical.  He  has  all  the  interests  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  traveller,  and  whether  on  architecture,  or  landscape, 
or  the  flora  of  the  Archipelago,  he  writes  with  the  same 
reminiscent  enthusiasm.  He  has  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  classics  which  is  too  rarely  present  in  our  own  day  of  more 
scientific  scholarship,  and  he  has  in  a  high  degree  the  historic 
imagination.  He  writes  thus  of  Sicily : — 

“  Sicily  is  in  some  sense  a  land  of  shadows — a  land  where  the 
dead  are  more  present  to  the  mind  than  the  living — a  land  where 
one  feels  oneself  to  be  a  breathing  man  visiting,  like  Dante  or 
like  Hercules,  the  realms  of  phantoms.  Everywhere  you  are 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  great  men  or  the  memories  of  great 
events  or  of  great  and  departed  nations.  In  the  lemon  groves  of 
the  promontory  of  Naxos  one  fancies  the  sickly  Nicias  whiling 
away  the  winter,  whilst  his  fleet  rides  in  the  bay  outside  the 
Greek  harbour ;  at  Syracuse  we  see  a  whole  host  of  great  shades 
— Nicias  again,  and  Lamachus,  slain  near  the  Anapo  ;  and  the 
ghosts  of  thousands  of  Athenians  perishing  in  the  great  harbour 
and  on  the  cliffs  of  Epipolae,  and  last  of  all  in  the  quarries,  and 
so  vanishing  into  thin  air ;  and  again  by  the  shores  of  Ortygia 
we  think  of  Plato  and  Pindar  and  Bacchylides  and  Simonides, 
the  visitors  at  the  court  of  the  stately  Hiero ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  of  St.  Paul  tarrying  for  a  short  space  in  the  harbour,  and 
perhaps  preaching  in  some  of  the  squares  and  streets  of  the  old 
city.  There  is  yet  another  figure  who  follows  one’s  thoughts 
through  Sicily— the  haughty  and  mystical  Empedocles  : — we 
remember  him  on  the  slopes  of  Etna,  in  his  native  Acragas,  and 
again  at  Selinus.  And  even  in  bright  and  busy  Palermo  the 
dead  are  more  to  us  than  the  living.  It  is  of  Hamilkar,  or  Mar- 
cellus,  or  Frederick  the  Second,  and  the  brilliant  Norman  Kings 
that  we  think  the  most.  So  thoroughly  in  Sicily  do  the  shadows 
of  the  past  dominate  the  living  present.” 

Of  the  two  theological  essays,  the  one  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  scarcely  more  than  a  fragment,  but  the  paper  on 
“  Sermons”  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  author’s  habit  of 
mind.  Pursuant  to  his  custom,  he  has  recourse  to  the  classics, 
and  notes  with  regret  that  “  classical  literature  in  its  prime 
affords  no  precedent  for  sermons,  offers  no  models  on  which  to 
form  our  taste.”  He  makes  the  calculation  that  over  three 
million  sermons  at  least  are  annually  delivered  in  the  land, 
which  is  a  melancholy  reflection  for  pessimists  on  national 
morals.  He  defends  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
Church,  when  the  preacher  might  deliver,  “  not  a  sermon  of  his 
own  composition,  but  one  which  was  written  by  some  other 
person,  generally  a  preacher  of  authority  and  reputation,”  and 
he  instances  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Homilies  as  a 
proof  of  the  adoption  of  that  practice  by  the  Church  of 
England.  From  which  it  -will  be  seen  that  Sir  Edward  Fry 
belongs  to  the  older  school  of  church  goers,  who  prefer  the 
reasoned  discourse  to  the  brief  spontaneous  word  of  these 
latter  days.  But  he,  too,  has  declined  a  little  from  the 
austerity  of  our  forefathers,  for  he  thinks  that  “  few  would  now 
endure  without  bitter  complaints  the  hour  which  George 
Herbert  recommended  as  the  limit  of  length,  ‘  because  all 
ages  had  thought  that  a  competency  ’  ” ;  whereas  to  David 
Deans,  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  two  hours  and  a  half 
seemed  but  “  a  short  allowance  of  spiritual  fodder.” 

We  have  reserved  the  legal  essays  to  the  last,  for  in  every 
respect  they  are  the  most  notable,  and  the  matter  of  one  is 
highly  controversial.  “  Conveyancing”  is  a  charming  piece  of 
work,  but  in  our  opinion  it  makes  too  much  of  an  art  out  of 
what  is  after  all  only  a  mosaic  of  traditional  inconsistencies. 
Conveyancing,  if  it  resembles  any  art,  is  like  the  trick  of 
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writing  extremely  frigid  and  elaborate  Latin  verse,  which  is 
largely  a  fitting  together  of  “  tags  ”  from  various  sources.  But 
to  Sir  Edward  Fry  the  practice  is  invested  with  all  the 
glamour  of  long  descent ;  he  deduces  it  from  patriarchal 
customs  and  the  records  of  Assyrian  tablets ;  and  his  picture 
of  the  learned  conveyancer  is  touched  with  this  romance  : — 

“  They  breathe  a  highly  rarefied  and  transcendental  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  their  thoughts  are  of  estates  tail  and  remainders,  and 
springing  uses,  and  other  legal  concepts  ;  and  if  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  drawing  of  a  marriage  settlement  or  of  a  will  they 
do  not,  like  the  solicitors,  come  into  touch  with  lovers  living  in 
*  the  purple  light  of  love,’  or  with  the  sick  man  who,  perhaps 
with  sad  heart  and  many  doubts  as  to  the  future,  is  making  the 
last  disposition  of  his  goods.  They  only  see  in  most  cases  some 
papers, — at  best  the  figure  of  the  grave  solicitor  or  his  dowdy 
clerk.’’ 

The  essay  on  “Punishment,”  which  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy 
has  approved  of  and  Mr.  Montagu  Crackanthorpe  criticised, 
is  typical  of  the  high  seriousness  of  the  authoi-’s  mind.  Is 
the  intention  to  be  considered  or  merely  the  result  of  a  crime  ? 
Are  social  evils  to  be  the  sole  criterion  of  punishment,  or  are 
we  to  admit  a  moral  element  ?  Is  the  aim  of  punishment 
solely  reformatory  and  repressive,  or  does  it  admit  of  a  penal 
side  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  subject 
raises,  and  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  Sir  Edward  Fry  dis¬ 
cusses  these  with  great  fairness  and  acumen.  He  finds,  and 
in  our  opinion  correctly,  that  the  moral  idea  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  one,  and  that,  in  the  belief  that  injustice  and  pain, 
which  are  both  contrary  to  our  nature,  ought  to  go  together, 
“  punishment  is  an  effort  of  man  to  find  a  more  exact  relation 
between  sin  and  suffering  than  the  world  affords  us,”  so  that 
“  in  the  apportionment  of  penalties  we  have  to  regard  primarily 
and  directly  the  moral  nature  of  the  crime.”  This  is  the 
primary  idea  ;  the  secondary  ones  are  the  reformation  of  the 
offender,  the  prevention  of  further  offences  by  the  offender) 
and  the  repression  of  offences  in  others.  This  theory  has 
no  necessary  antagonism  to  Mr.  Crackanthorpe’s  standardisa¬ 
tion  of  sentences.  There  may  still  be  a  rough  calculus  of 
penalties,  which  is  understood  to  prevail  as  against  the  caprice 
of  any  particular  tribunal,  but  by  Sir  Edward  Fry’s  doctrine 
another  and  profounder  element  will  enter  into  the  making 
of  such  a  calculus  than  is  ordinarily  admitted.  But  indeed 
all  theories  of  punishment  have  only  a  speculative  interest, 
serving  to  explain  the  judicial  temper,  which  is  a  personal 
matter,  composed  of,  but  not  entirely  created  by,  many 
theories.  Such  a  temper  has  of  course  its  calculus  of  penal¬ 
ties,  which  is  roughly  the  prevailing  one,  but  its  supreme 
merit  is  that  it  can  use  such  a  calculus  intelligently  and 
liberally,  inasmuch  as  it  is  bound  down  to  no  one-sided  dogma. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  WEEK.* 

Miss  Peaed,  who  in  her  outlook  on  human  life  steers  a  mean 
course  between  placidity  and  acidity,  has  once  more  laid  her 
readers  under  an  obligation  in  the  excellent  story  to  which  she 
has  given  the  name  of  Number  One  and  Number  Two.  Bride 
Kennedy,  the  heroine,  is  a  young  woman  of  charm  and  talent 
resolved  at  all  hazards  and  costs  to  maintain  her  impervious¬ 
ness  to  the  tender  passion.  She  is  no  scalp-hunter,  but  at  the 
same  time  by  no  means  averse  to  inflicting  suffering  on  dis¬ 
appointed  aspirants,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  her  conduct, 
if  not  wholly  justifiable,  is  thoroughly  intelligible.  Her 
cynicism  is  the  outcome  of  a  shattered  romance.  “  Number 
One,”  to  whom  she  had  freely  given  her  heart,  had  thrown  her 
over  in  a  heartless  and  cowardly  manner,  and  subsequently 
disappeared  into  space.  So  Bride,  “  as  she  had  failed  to  hold 
love,  meant  to  enjoy  admiration,”  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  that 
plan  of  campaign  we  find  her  making  havoc  of  the  peace 
of  mind  of  a  long,  lean,  simple-minded  Major  and  a 
blameless  though  unintellectual  Baronet.  Bride  Kennedy,  who 
is  an  independent  orphan,  is  staying  with  friends  in  Egypt 
on  her  way  home  from  Ceylon.  Her  love  for  Arthur  Myles — 
“  Number  One  ” — is  dead,  killed  by  neglect  and  consciousness 
of  his  worthlessness ;  but  to  indulge  an  idle  curiosity  as  to  his 
subsequent  career  she  employs  Major  Mostyn  to  make 
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inquiries  as  to  his  whereabouts,  and  in  so  doing  contrives  to 
convey  the  erroneous  impression  that  she  is  still  in  love  with 
Myles.  Now  Mostyn,  whose  brother  had  been  victimised  by 
Myles,  has  only  too  good  reason  to  know  how  unworthy  the 
missing  man  is ;  he  is  himself  in  love  with  Bride ;  but,  like 
the  chivalrous,  Quixotic  officer  that  he  is,  proceeds  on  his 
quest  in  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  conscientious  manner. 
Of  course  in  the  long  run  he  makes  the  delightful  discovery 
that  he  was  mistaken,  and  Miss  Peard  is  so  far  old-fashioned 
in  her  methods  as  to  contrive  that  the  discovery  should  be 
made  in  time.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the  Egyptian 
scenery  and  surroundings  are  most  artistically  handled,  that 
the  minor  characters  are  capitally  chosen  and  contrasted,  and 
that  in  the  heroine  Miss  Peard  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult 
task  of  portraying  a  character  which,  underneath  a  superficial 
hardness  and  air  of  defiance,  is  essentially  womanly  and 
generous. 

In  One  of  Ourselves  Mrs.  Walford  describes  with  great  pro¬ 
fusion  of  detail  the  mutual  relations  between  a  family  of 
impecunious  orphans  of  aristocratic  lineage  and  a  clan  of 
provincial  bankers  named  Farrell.  One  of  the  latter,  a 
bachelor  of  insinuating  manners,  pays  his  attentions  to  the 
three  Colvin  girls  with  great  assiduity,  and  ultimately  per¬ 
suades  one  of  them  to  elope  with  him.  But  by  the  fortunate 
intervention  of  Mr.  William  Farrell’s  actress-wife,  of  whose 
existence  no  suspicion  had  existed,  Miss  Colvin  is  rescued 
from  a  bigamous  marriage  to  a  dissipated  swindler,  and 
ultimately  weds  a  Peer.  Mrs.  Walford  retains  her  vivacity 
and  high  spirits,  and  as  a  mercilessly  faithful  delineator  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  middle-class  husband - 
hunter  commands  respect.  But  we  do  not  like  to  think  that 
well-bom  girls  habitually  indulge  in  such  hideous  slang,  such 
effusive  vulgarity,  as  that  ascribed  to  the  three  Misses  Colvin. 
It  may  be  true  to  life,  but  after  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  unrelieved  by  a  single  deviation  into  the  distinguished 
— whether  in  style  or  sentiment — the  reviewer  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  display  enthusiasm  over  this  artistic  fidelity  to  the 
“up-to-date.” 

The  hero  of  The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massingham  begins  life  as 
an  apprentice  to  an  apothecary — a  trade  immortally  associated 
with  romance  by  Shakespeare — falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  his  master’s  lodger,  and  when  the  latter  is  arrested 
for  forgery,  by  his  chivalrous  exertions  in  securing  the  girl’s 
escape  is  implicated  in  her  father’s  ruin,  and  sent  to  Botany 
Bay.  The  middle  part  of  the  story  deals  with  his  experiences 
and  sufferings  as  a  convict  in  Australia,  his  unfortunate 
marriage  with  a  female  convict,  his  meeting  with  his  old 
sweetheart,  who  has  come  out  from  England  to  marry  him  ; 
and  finally  we  have  his  long-deferred  but  complete  rehabilita¬ 
tion — his  wife  proving  a  bigamist,  and  he  himself  earning 
pardon  and  reward  by  his  share  in  suppressing  a  convict  out¬ 
break — and  reunion  with  the  heroine.  The  story  moves  on 
somewhat  familiar  lines,  but  the  treatment,  though  in  places 
rather  too  frankly  realistic  to  suit  fastidious  tastes,  is  vigorous 
and  effective  in  its  spirited,  full-blooded  way.  The  portrait 
of  Robert’s  cousin  Patty,  the  shrewish  maiden  who,  mortified 
by  his  preference  for  the  heroine,  avenges  the  slight  by  giving 
evidence  which  procures  his  conviction,  is  a  clever  study  in 
vindictiveness,  and  the  pictures  of  convict  life  are  evidently 
based  on  careful  study  of  authentic  records.  The  period  is 
the  first  decade  of  this  century,  and  Mr.  Compton  has  shown 
skill  in  imparting  to  his  recital,  alike  in  narrative  and 
dialogue,  just  the  right  old-fashioned  precision  of  phrase. 

There  is  a  perennial  interest  in  the  theme  which  Mr.  B.  K. 
Benson  has  chosen  for  his  story  and  a  certain  originality  in 
his  method  of  handling  it.  Jones  Berwick,  the  hero  and 
narrator  of  Who  Goes  There  ?  has,  in  consequence  of  an 
accident  in  early  childhood,  been  liable  to  occasional  strange 
lapses  of  memory.  In  certain  respects,  however,  his 
memory  is  peculiar  and  indeed  remarkable.  Shortly  after 
his  enlistment  on  the  side  of  the  North  he  encounters 
and  is  rescued  by  a  certain  Dr.  Khayme,  a  friend  of  his 
boyhood,  and  now  attached  to  the  Sanitary  Commission 
in  the  field,  who  inspires  him  with  the  conviction  that 
his  peculiar  mental  gifts  fit  him  for  secret  service  woi’k. 
Acting  on  this  conviction,  Berwick  penetrates  the  Confederate 
lines,  and  ultimately  enters  the  rebel  army  as  a  Union  spy- 
The  strange  situations  into  which  his  assumption  of  this 
hazardous  role  leads  him  are  set  forth  at  great,  perhaps  too 
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great,  length,  but  the  psychological  motive  of  the  story  is 
original,  and  the  narrative,  though  somewhat  difficult  to  follow, 
is  by  no  means  lacking  in  exciting  incident.  The  weakness  of 
the  story  resides  in  the  fact  that  the  mysterious  doctor 
Khayme,  with  his  powers  of  clairvoyance,  had  he  really 
existed,  would  have  altered  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign. 

Readers  wearied  of  the  amenities  of  the  romance  of  society 
or  the  strenuous  disquietude  of  the  “  problem  ”  novel  will  find 
a  welcome  change  in  “  Orme  Agnus’ s  ”  homely  comedies  of 
rural  courtship.  That  he  is  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
seamy  side  of  Wessex  life  has  been  proved  in  his  earlier  work. 
In  Love  in  our  Village,  however,  with  one  exception,  he  is  con¬ 
tent  to  exhibit  the  tyranny  of  the  tender  passion  in  a  humorous 
light,  whether  the  victim  be  a  shy  stripling  or  a  rotund  and 
middle-aged  policeman.  One  of  the  best  sketches  describes  the 
rude  discomfiture  of  a  male  flirt  by  the  co-operation  of  the  two 
girls  whom  he  had  been  simultaneously  courting  ;  another  nar- 
rates  the  rout  of  a  miles  gloriosus ;  but  most  of  them  end  happily. 
The  exception  is  a  really  touching  story  of  the  consumptive 
village  poet,  the  only  child  and  idol  of  his  parents’  age.  His 
mother’s  innocent  pride  in  his  doggerel,  her  tender  welcome 
of  his  sweetheart,  and  the  drawing  together  of  the  two  women 
by  the  consciousness  of  their  approaching  loss,  furnish 
“  Orme  Agnus  ”  with  the  motive  and  material  for  a  delicate 
idyll  in  which  no  jarring  note  impairs  the  sincerity  of  the 
pathos. 

“  David  Lyall’s  ”  new  volume,  The  Flowers  o’  the  Forest,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  sidelights  on  the  war  as  viewed  by  “  David 
Lyall  ”  in  the  character  of  imaginai-y  war  correspondent  of 
the  St.  George’s  Gazette.  The  narrator  takes  part  in  Methuen’s 
advance,  is  present  at  the  disaster  of  Magersfontein,  the  relief 
of  Kimberley,  and  the  capture  of  Cronje  at  Paardeberg.  But 
the  interest  of  the  narrative  is  not  centred  in  the  military 
operations  so  much  as  in  the  personal  histox-ies  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  brought  in  contact,  and,  in  particular,  an  aristocratic 
wastiel  named  Hughes,  who  gains  a  commission  by  gallantry 
in  the  field,  wins  the  V.C.,  and  regains  the  affection  of  the 
high-bom  lady  whose  mind  had  been  poisoned  against  him  by 
a  rival.  The  obvious  criticism  of  these  pleasant  stories  is 
that  they  pi-esixppose  in  the  naiTator  an  intimate  first-hand 
knowledge  of  what  went  on  in  the  field  which,  had  it  really 
existed,  would  have  revealed  itself  in  half-a-liundred  vivid 
touches  for  which  we  look  in  vain. 

The  heiress-hei-oine  of  Miss  Tytler’s  new  story  is  a  very 
straightforward,  sincere,  and  charming  young  lady.  Her  two 
suitors,  the  unintellectual  soldier  and  the  earnest  but  voluble 
enthusiast,  are  excellently  contrasted,  nor  can  we  altogether 
quarrel  with  Jean’s  decision  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  she  has 
“  ballast  ”  and  sense  enough  for  both.  Jean  Keir  of  Graigneil  is 
a  well-written,  pleasant,  and  wholesome  story  of  to-day,  and 
will  not  lower,  if  it  does  not  enhance,  the  piestige  of  the 
author  of  Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 

We  approached  Mr.  Pickering’s  story  with  grateful 
memories  of  his  eaiiier  stoiies,  and  the  impression  of  his 
talent  is  cei-tainly  not  impaired  by  a  perusal  of  Verity.  Tet 
this  story  of  the  slow  martyrdom  of  a  delicately  nurtured 
English  girl  in  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  centux-y 
at  the  hands  of  her  bmtal  father — a  coarse -tongue d  clergy¬ 
man  who  beats  his  daughters — and  a  selfish  pleasure -seeking 
lover  is  anything  but  cheerful  leading,  though  the  interest  is 
powerfully  maintained  up  to  the  final  catastrophe  when 
Verity's  father  shoots  her  lover.  In  short,  we  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  acquit  Mr.  Pickering  of  the  offence  of  gratuitous 
misery -making,  engrossing  and  touching  though  his  story 
undoubtedly  is. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  WAR. 

In  the  Wei  of  War.  By  H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby.  (Methuen 
and  Co.  6s.) — Campaign  Pictures  of  the  War  in  South  Africa. 
By  A.  G.  Hales.  (Cassell  and  Co.  Cs.)— Both  Mr.  Battersby 
and  Mr.  Hales  have  acquired  a  distinct  reputation  among  the  war 
correspondents  of  the  time.  Mr.  Battersby  has  been  known  as 
an  unsparing  critic  of  military  matters ;  Mr.  Hales  has  come  out, 
with  no  little  vehemence,  as  a  censor  morum.  Each  keeps  up  his 
character  in  his  volume.  Mr.  Battersby  has  a  fairly  continuous 
stream  of  observations  on  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  as  far  as  the  occupation  of  Pretoria,  and  by  way  of  post¬ 


script  formulates  a  serious  indictment  of  our  military  system 
under  the  title  of  “  Remaking  of  an  Army.”  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  this  was  written  at  intervals  between  April  14th  and 
June  28th.  We  have  no  intention  of  estimating  either  the  par¬ 
ticular  or  the  general  criticisms.  They  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  carefully  considered,  and  they  are  not  personal.  There 
is  no  lack  of  severity  when  a  system  is  arraigned.  Nor  is 
the  comment  made  on  this  or  that  operation  always  lauda¬ 
tory, — very  far  from  it.  But  Mr.  Battersby  understands 
that  there  is  no  more  difficult  thing  than  to  apportion  justly  the 
praise,  or  blame,  or  victory,  or  failure.  One  remark  we  may 
quote  about  Cronje’s  surrender.  The  trenches  in  the  Boer  posi¬ 
tion  “  might,”  he  says,  “  have  been  drawn  by  a  man  with  no 
military  knowledge,  but  they  could  only  have  been  dug  by 
experts  in  war.”  That  sums  up  Boer  warfare  in  a  few  words. 
Nor  can  we  omit  Mr.  Battersby’s  tribute  to  Lord  Roberts’s 
magnificent  self-control  when  the  great  scheme  for  cornering  the 
Boers  at  Seven  Sisters  came  to  nothing.  “  He  stood  there  with 
the  quiet  smile  on  his  face,  when  many  another  man  would  have 
been  mad  with  anger,  knowing  well  where  the  blame  should  be  laid, 
but  speaking  not  a  word  of  it.”  “  In  war  you  can’t  expect 
everything  to  come  out  right  ”  was  all  he  had  to  say.  Mr. 
Hales’s  book  of  “Letters  from  the  Front”  is  largely  personal. 
He  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  Australians,  and  we  are  glad 
to  read  it.  Happily  we  are  all  agreed  about  their  merits. 
Indeed,  one  is  tempted  to  say  as  the  Greek  wit  said  to  the 
rhetorician  who  pronounced  a  panegyric  upon  Hercules, 
Quis  vituperavit?  There  is  a  foolish  passage,  which  surely 
Mr.  Hales  might  have  had  the  grace  to  cancel,  about  the 
rage  of  the  Australians  at  a  rumour  that  it  was  intended  to  keep 
them  in  the  background.  Elsewhere  there  is  a  chapter  on  the 
“  Camp  Liar.”  This  rumour  seems  to  have  been  of  his  making. 
But  it  seemed  to  give  an  opportunity  of  abusing  Mr.  Chamberlain 
(though  what  he  had  to  do  with  the  disposal  of  Australian  con¬ 
tingents  it  is  difficult  to  see),  and  that  was  enough.  There  are 
politicians  and  papers  who  imitate  Cato  the  Censor  with  hi3 
invariable  Delenda  est  Carthago.  Mr.  Hales  had  the  luck  to  be 
taken  prisoner,  and  so  got  the  opportunity  of  writing  what  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  volume,  his  life  in  the  Boer  laagers. 
This  story  must  be  read  along  with  other  narratives  of  captivity. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mr.  Hales  was  not  in 
prison.  His  experience  does  not  contradict,  though  it  should  be 
considered  with,  that  of  Mr.  Adrian  Hofmeyr.  The  captivity 
chapters  are  followed  by  some  sketches  of  fighting,  and  these 
again  by  a  miscellany  of  “pictures.”  One  of  these  is  of 
“  President  Steyn,”  and  gives  Mr.  Hales  the  opportunity  of 
laying  on  his  thickest  colours.  “With  uublenehing  brow  he 
waits  the  falling  of  the  thunderbolt.”  That  is  the  President. 
“  Human  jackals  howl  to  try  with  lying  lips  to  foul  his  memory.” 
These  are  the  President’s  enemies.  This  is  pretty  good,  but  our 
author  vires  acquirit  eundo.  Here  we  have  the  President’s 
followers : — “  So  did  our  forefathers  stand  round  Harold  when 
Norman  William  trod  with  armed  heel  on  English  soil.  So  stood 
our  fathers  when  Bliicher’s  laggard  step  hung  back  from 
Waterloo.”  That  a  man  should  write  such  stuff  in  hot  haste 
when  the  rider  is  waiting  for  a  letter  is  just  conceivable,  but  to 
pass  it  in  proof, — words  fail  to  express  our  astonishment.  To 
pub  by  the  President  “  Bliicher’s  laggard  step  ” !  Old 
“Vorwiirts”  a  laggard!  But  Mr.  Hales  often  lets  his  pen  run 
away  with  him.  When  he  is  fuming  over  the  imaginary  “coddling  ” 
of  the  Australians,  we  are  told  that  the  “  troopers  cursed  artistic¬ 
ally  in  their  beards  at  the  roasting  they  would  get  from  the  witty  - 
tongued,  red-lipped  girls  of  Australia.”  It  is  a  dangerous  thing 
when  a  man  cannot  resist  an  epithet.  We  should  say  that  Mr. 
Hales  puts  in  a  concrete  form  the  war  correspondent  difficulty. 

- Shadows  of  the  War.  By  Dosia  Bagot.  (E.  Arnold.  10s.  6d.) — It 

is  a  great  relief  to  get  to  a  subject  on  which  all  Britons — the 
hopeless  Irish  and  Welsh  irreeoneilables  excepted — are  agreed, 
Mrs.  Bagot  went  to  South  Africa  in  charge  of  the  Portland 
Hospital.  She  now  relates  her  experiences  there  and  elsewhere. 
Her  first  visit  was  to  the  No.  2  Hospital  at  Wynberg.  What  she 
saw  and  heard  there  is  not  wholly  pleasant  reading.  It  was  filled 
with  men  wounded  at  Belmont  and  Magersfontein,  and  some,  at 
least,  felt  that  they  had  been  but  ill  led.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  one  good  to  read  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  names 
were  received.  That  of  Lord  Winchester  worked  like  a  charm. 
“  Was  he  not  a  little  too  reckless  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Bagot.  The 
question  astonished  the  man  to  whom  it  was  put.  “  Why,”  he 
said,  “that  is  the  kind  of  orficer  as  makes  us  men  fight;  ’e 
warn’t  afraid  of  being  shot,  not  ’e.”  And  the  others  echoed 
“  Not  ’e !  So  we  warn’t  afraid  to  foller  him,”  It  was  a  fine  tribute, 
worthy  of  the  descendant  of  the  gallant  old  Cavalier  who  defended 
Basing  House.  Mrs.  Bagot  has  much  to  tell  us  that  is 
well  worth  reading.  The  indomitable  cheerfulness  of  the 
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British  soldier  she  is  never  weary  in  describing'.  And  she  pays 
a  tribute  of  praise  to  many  who  helped  in  the  work  of  looking 
after  him.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  must  be  used  to  this  kind  of 
thing,  but  he  cannot  fail  to  be  touched  by  hearing  how  his 
presence  seemed  to  radiate  comfort  and  encouragement.  “  The 
general  question  of  hospital  management  is  still  subjudice.  Yet 
one  rises  from  reading  Shadows  of  the  War  in  a  more  cheerful 

spirit. - From  the  Front.  By  J.  Kinahan.  (Marshall  Brothers.) 

■ — Here  we  have  yet  another  side  of  the  war.  Mr.  Kinahan 
went  out  as  a  lay  evangelist  among  the  soldiers,  and  he  gives  us 
here  some  of  his  experiences.  It  is  not  a  book  to  criticise,  or  even 
to  give  extracts  from  ;  but  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  book  to  be  read. 


THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS. 

In  the  “Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology”  (Longmans 
and  Co.,  5s.)  we  have  Holy  Matrimony,  by  the  Eev.  Knox 
Little.  We  must  be  content  to  leave  this  book  with  but  a 
very  slight  notice.  The  name  of  the  author  guarantees  that  it 
will  be  found  one  of  solid  worth,  full  of  religious  and  ethical 
teaching,  expressed  with  much  earnestness  and  force.  One 
remark  we  may  make  on  the  treatment  of  the  question  of  the 
“  Indissolubility  of  Marriage.”  Canon  Knox  Little  grapples  with 
it  fairly  enough.  He  does  not  elude  the  difficulty  of  the  proviso 
in  St.  Matt.  xix.  9  as  we  have  seen  it  eluded  by  a  writer  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking,  that  the  reading  is  so  doubtful  that  it  may 
be  left  out  of  consideration  entirely.  But  he  makes,  we  think,  a 
great  assumption  when  he  says  that  prima  facie  “it  cuts  across 
all  our  Lord’s  teaching  on  the  marriage  of  Christian  people.” 
Surely  it  may  be  urged  that  His  teaching  on  this,  as  on  all 
points,  was  in  strict  accord  with  human  nature,  and  that 
marriage,  as  the  foundation  of  social  life,  is  so  destroyed  by 

infidelity  that  it  is  ipso  facto  dissolved  by  it. - In  the 

series  of  the  “  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  ” 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  6d.  net)  we  have  The  Booh 
of  Daniel,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Driver, 
D.D.  Professor  Driver’s  introduction  is  a  contribution  to  Biblical 
criticism  of  more  than  common  importance.  The  Book  of  Daniel 
cannot  be  adequately  studied  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
a  considerable  period  of  E  astern  history.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
familiar  with  the  age  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  belong, — the  last 
days  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  and  the  rise  of  Persia.  It  is  also 
essential  to  know  something  of  the  Empire  of  Alexander  and  the 
kingdoms  that  rose  out  of  it.  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  both  belong  to  it.  In  fact  Professor  Driver,  though 
allowing  as  its  extreme  highest  date  B.C.  300,  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  really  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  great  struggle 
between  the  Jews  and  Antiochus.  The  prophetic  portion  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  other  time,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
an  advantage  to  believe,  if  it  may  be,  that  the  historical  and  the 
apocalyptic  portions  belong  to  the  same  time.  There  is  a  section 
on  “  Apocalyptic  Literature,”  a  subject  which  has  been  pursued 
of  late  with  much  zeal  and  success.  The  notes  are  full.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Driver’s  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  its  cognate 

dialects  stands  him  here  in  good  stead. - The  Life  of 

Christian  Service,  selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 
(Elliot  Stock,  5s.),  is  “  a  Book  of  Devotional  Thoughts  from  the 

Writings  of  Dean  Farrar.” - The  Book  of  the  Future  Life,  by 

Pauline  W.  Boose,  assisted  by  David  C.  Boose  (same  publisher, 
63.),  is  a  selection  from  the  utterances  of  many  thinkers,  from 
Plato  onwards,  about  death  and  life  and  immortality.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  compilation,  for  the  thoughts  have  been  linked 
together,  and  so  arranged  as  to  bear  on  various  aspects  of  the 

subject. - Letters  of  Spiritual  Counsel,  by  the  Bev.  J.  P.  F. 

Davidson  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.,  6s.),  is  a  volume  of 
extracts  from  letters  of  Mr.  Davidson,  which  may  be  described  as 
the  letters  of  a  “  director.”  There  are  some  other  letters  and  a 
few  poems.  A  memoir  of  the  author  is  prefixed,  which  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  Iris  early  life  and  of  his  ministerial  work. 
Mr.  Davidson  was  a  pupil  of  Mark  Pattison  at  a  time  when  that 
teacher  was  not  at  his  best,  for  it  was  after  his  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  1851.  And  indeed  at  no  time  was  he  a  maker  of  “  First 
Classes.”  But  Mr.  Davidson’s  real  gifts  lay  in  other  directions. 

- Religion  m  Literature  and  Life.  Two  Lectures  by  Stopford  A. 

Brooke.  (P.  Green.  Is.  net.) — These  lectures  were  delivered  in 
November  of  last  year  at  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and 
have  now  been  printed,  after  revision,  by  the  author.  There  is 
no  need  to  commend  them  to  our  readers,  but  we  may  say  a  word 
of  admiration  at  the  eloquence  which  is  especially  conspicuous  in 

the  closing  paragraphs  of  “  Religion  in  Life.” - Keep  to  the 

Right.  By  Grace  Winter.  (S.S.U.  Is.  Cd.) — “  A  book  of  Out¬ 
line  Addresses  to  Children.”  These  are  founded  on  things  of 
common  experience,  are,  in  fact,  “  object-lessons  ”  with  a  spiritual 
significance.- — Two  republications  from  the  works  of  Leo  Tolstoy 


may  be  mentioned.  How  I  Came  to  Believe,  and  Work  While  Ye 
Have  the  Light  (Free  Age  Press,  3d.  each).  The  latter  is  a  tale 
of  Christianity  in  primitive  times. 


SOME  BOOKS  OE  THE  WEEK. 


[Under  this  heading  we  notice  such  Books  of  the  week  as  have  not  been 
reservedfor  review  in  other  forms."] 


The  Three  Friends.  By  A.  G.  Butler.  (H.  Frowde.  3s.) — 
This  story,  the  author  tells  us,  “hovers  between  fact  and  fiction,” 
— i.e.,  as  we  take  it,  the  characters  are  drawn  from  life,  though 
possibly  more  or  less  composite,  the  incidents  are  imaginary,  but 
strictly  possible.  Of  course  we  are  reminded  of  “  Tom  Brown,” 
The  time  is  a  little  later,  the  scene  being  laid  in  the  days  of  Tait, 
who  receives  an  appreciation  not  always  paid  him.  And  Fleming 
and  Gordon,  among  the  “  three. friends,”  are  of  the  kind  of  boy 
which  Arnold  made;  O’Brien  would  have  been  much  the -same  at 
any  school  period.  The  trio  are  carefully  drawn.  The  tale 
reaches  its  climax  when  Fleming  is  put  on  the  sick-list.  The 
pathos  is  genuine.  Is  it  not  a  slight  anachronism  when  Matthew 
Arnold  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  seen  A ,  H.  Hallam  ?  Of  course 
he  might  have  seen  him,  but  he  was  only  eleven  when  Hallam 
died. 

Scores  of  Eton  and  Harrow  Cricket  Matches  from  1805.  Edited 
by  Franklin  Brook.  (F.  E.  Robinson  and  Co.  Is.  net.) — The  1805 
score  shows  the  name  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  Harrow  eleven 
(scores  7  and  2).  Curiously  enough,  the  name  just  above  him  is 
Shakespeare.  These  two  classics  did  not  save  their  school  from 
being  beaten  in  one  innings.  Harrow,  however,  leads  by  three 
victories  in  the  59  matches  played  out.  There  are  about  1,200 
names  in  the  index;  about  170  afterwards  played  for  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  nearly  half  of  these  being  furnished  to  Cambridge  by 
Eton.  Two  played  five  times, — H.  Vernon,  1845-1819,  for  Harrow 
(his  total  of  runs  being  92,  and  11  wickets),  and  Dowson,  1895- 
1899,  also  for  Harrow.  His  runs  were  281  in  nine  innings.  As  he 
was  “  not  out  ”  three  times  his  average  works  out  at  46  8.  Besides 
this  he  got  35  wickets,  exactly  half  of  all  the  Eton  wickets  taken, 
— all  the  innings  were  not  played  out.  This  is  doubtless  the 
record  of  individual  achievement.  The  record  score  is  152,  made 
byEmilius  Bayley  in  1841.  The  family  record  is  held  by  the 
Lytteltons.  Eight  have  played  for  Eton.  Between  1858  and 
1875  five  matches  only  were  played  without  a  Lyttelton.  The 
record  of  “  extras  ”  was  reached  in  1836,  when  out  of  Harrow’s 
score  of  93,  43  were  extras  (b,  26,  w.  17)  in  the  first  innings,  and 
14  (b.  11,  w.  3)  out  of  21  in  the  second,  being  only  two  short  of 
the  half. 

Thoughts  on  the  Collects,  from  Advent  to  Trinity.  By  Ethel 
Romanes.  (Mowbray.  2s.  6d.) — This  second  part  of  Mrs. 
Romanes’s  Thoughts  upon  the  Collects  has  the  qualities  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  Though  written  simply  for  simple  people,  it  supplies  a 
genuine,  and  in  its  measure  a  deep,  initiation  into  religious 
thought. 

Fra  Angelico,  by  Virginia  M.  Crawford,  and  Sandro  Botticelli, 
by  A.  Streeter.  (Catholic  Truth  Society.  Gd.) — These  two  little 
books  are  prettily  got  up  in  grey  and  white  covers.  The  accounts 
of  the  painters  are  very  slight,  and  a  person  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  subject  would  not  get  much  information  from  these  writers. 
There  is  a  picture  of  the  artist  in  each  volume. 


Lullabies  and  Baby  Songs.  Collected  by  Adelaide  L.  J.  Gosset. 
With  Illustrations  by  Eva  Boos.  (Dent  and  Co.  3s.  6d.) — This 
“  posy  for  mothers  ”  is  a  very  good  collection  of  poems  for  and 
about  children  who  are  more  or  less  “  reluctantly  ”  going  “  bed- 
ward.”  Though  many  of  the  modern  lullabies  are  charming 
pieces  of  writing,  they  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  mother 
than  to  the  child.  The  best  sort  of  lullaby  is  often  a  mere 
crooning  of  certain  words.  For  instance,  the  French  jingle  of 
“  Un  maron,  deux  marons,  trois  marons  ”  repeated  indefinitely 
might  have  a  better  result  than  Tennyson’s  cradle-song.  Here  is 
the  first  verse  of  a  charming  “Australian  Cradle-Song,”  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Wagner 

“  Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Deep  in  the  shady  dell. 

The  crystal  fountains  leap  and  play, 

A  dream  of  delight  is  the  livelong  day. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away 
In  the  land  where  the  fairies  dwell.” 

Miss  Eva  Boos’s  drawings  of  children  are  delightful.  The  picture 
of  Tom  and  his  new  bonnet  is  most  engaging,  and  so  is  the  little 
boy  sitting  listening  to  the  elves  in  the  long  grass.  She  is  not 
so  successful  where  she  attempts  more  imaginative  illustrations 
as  in  the  frontispiece. 
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The  Magazine  of  Art,  1900.  (Cassell  and  Co.  21s.) — There  are 
a  number  of  interesting  things  in  this  volume ;  among  others,  we 
should  like  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  an  article  on  Mr. 
Edward  Stott  by  Laurence  Housman,  with  reproductions  from 
his  work.  The  great  feature  of  this  magazine  is  the  beautiful 
way  in  which  pictures  are  reproduced  in  full-size  plates.  The 
smaller  illustrations,  too,  are  remarkably  good. 


Of  “Manuals  of  Employment  for  Educated  W^men,”  edited  by 
Christabel  Osborn  (Walter  Scott,  Is.  per  vol.),  we  have  three 
numbers  before  us, — Secondary  Education,  by  Christabel  Osborn 
and  Florence  B.  Low;  Elementary  Teaching,  by  Christabel  Osborn; 
and  Sick  Nursing,  by  the  same.  Should  any  reader  be  surprised 
that  one  hand  should  deal  with  subjects  so  diverse,  we  may 
explain  that  the  manuals  are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  in¬ 
formation  about  facts.  The  educational  manuals,  for  instance, 
give  details  about  training  colleges,  salaries,  hours  of  work, 
pensions,  &c.,  or,  in  the  volume  relating  to  secondary  teaching, 
the  University  examination.  The  manual  of  nursing  contains  a 
very  interesting  introduction  by  Miss  Eva  C.  E.  Liickes,  of  the 
London  Hospital. 

Burke’s  Peerage,  Knightage,  and  Baronetage.  Edited  by  Ash¬ 
worth  P.  Burke.  (Harrison  and  Sons.  42s.) — The  editor  shows 
a  most  praiseworthy  desire  to  make  this  book  as  complete  and  as 
accurate  as  possible.  He  gives  some  interesting  particulars, 
suggested  by  the  beginning  of  a  new  century,  on  the  personnel  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  We  have  the  Roll  of  the  Lords  Temporal  in 
the  Parliament  of  1801,  the  first  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  Roll  now  in  force  may  be  thus 
exhibited  : — 

1801.  Extinct.  1901. 


Dukedoms .  19  ....  3  ....  23 

Marquisates  .  10  ....  2  ....  21 

Earldoms  . .  77  _  25  _  122 

Baronies .  99  ....  39  ....  257 

Yiscountcies  .  7  ....  8  ....  29 


These  numbers  are  approximate,  for  the  double  returns  and 
merged  peerages  require  more  reckoning  than  we  have  time  for 
(no  account  is  taken  of  representative  Peers).  It  is  curious  that 
the  first  House  of  Lords  contained  49  lay  and  90  spiritual 
Peers.  An  explanation,  certainly  needed,  is  given  of  the  “  Guide 
to  Relative  Precedence.”  When  one  sees  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  numbered  993,  one  would  think  that  there  are 
992  persons  who  have  precedence  of  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  not  more  than  five ;  993-999  include  certain  high  officials  ; 
Dukes  are  numbered  1,C00,  Marquesses  2,000.  and  so  on.  We 
must  own  to  being  a  little  doubtful  as  to  some  details.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  is  numbered,  being  premier  Duke,  1,000c; 
the  Marquess  of  Winchester,  being  premier  Marquess,  2,001.  Is 

2,000  reserved  for  the  Platonic  /Sea  of  a  Marquess? - Rod’s 

Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and 
Co.,  10s.  6d.),  while  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  is  a  very  useful  work, 
which,  now  that  it  is  in  its  sixty-first  year,  it  is  needless  more 
particularly  to  commend. - Even  less  wanting  of  introduc¬ 

tion  to  the  public  is  Whittaker’s  Almanac  for  1901  (12  Warwick 
Lan©,  2s.  6d.)  The  editor  does  not  rest  on  his  reputation,  but  is 
always  adding  and  improving.  Matters  of  interest  relating  to 
the  South  African  War  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.  About 
five  hundred  officers  have  been  killed,  of  whom  the  Lieutenants 
and  Second  Lieutenants  make  up  together  nearly  one-half.  Three 

general  officers  have  been  killed. - Herbert  Fry’s  Royal  Guide  to 

the  London  Charities  (Chatto  and  Windus,  Is.  6d.) 

We  have  received  what  has  been  not  inappropriately  called  the 
"  greatest  book  in  the  world,”  the  London  Post  Office  Directory 
(Kelly’s  Directories,  32s.)  It  increases  yearly  in  bulk,  and  it 
has,  so  far  resembling  Africa,  semper  aliquid  novi.  How  much 
there  is  of  the  new  in  it  few  would  inquire.  One  might  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  number  of  trades  would  remain  fairly 
constant,  however  much  the  numbers  of  persons  practising  them 
might  vary.  Yet  in  this  year  there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  two  added.  Here  are  some  specimens :  “  electric-rheostat 
makers,”  “  fly-paper  spreaders,”  “  phonograph  transcribers,” 
“  metal  cement  merchants,”  “  wood  flour  merchants  and  agents.” 
What,  we  wonder,  is  “  wood  flour  ”  ?  Possibly  sawdust,  with 
which,  indeed,  cornflour  is  made  in  Norway.  Probably  some 
trades  disappear,  but  very  few.  One  never  sees  a  valentine 
nowadays,  yet  there  are  three  “valentine  and  poetry  card 
makers,”  and  one  firm  that  supplies  them  with  the  materials. 
One  trade  shows  no  sign  of  disappearance.  There  are  some 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  publicans,  twenty-four  firms  fit 
them  out  with  bars,  and  sixty-two  buy  and  sell  their  businesses 
as  “  brokers.”  The  “  publishers  ”  number,  it  would  seem,  between 
four  and  five  hundred. 

We  have  received  Part  XV.  of  A  Picturesque  History  of  York¬ 


shire,  by  J.  S.  Fletcher  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  Is.  net),  containing 
“The  Ribble  from  Sawley  to  Settle,”  “Round  about  Ingle- 
borough,”  and  part  of  “  Dent,  Sedbergh,  and  Garsdale.” . 


Three  picture-books  of  something  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
mentioned  together, — The  Natural  History  Nursery  Rhymes,  -by 
G.  B  (Sands  and  Co.,  3s.  6d.)  ;  Cats,  Pictured  by  Louis  Wain 
and  Versed  by  “Grimalkin”  (same  publishers);  and  The  Journal 
of  a  Rabbit,  founded  on  fact  by  M.  T.  W.,  Illustrated  by  E.  B.  L. 

(Grant  Richards,  Is.) - Another  picture-book  is  Fairies,  Written 

and  Illustrated  by  Mary  Tudor  Pole  (Broadbent,  Manchester). 

- Also  Songs  of  Near  and  Far  Away,  Illustrated  and  Written  by 

E.  Richardson  (Cassell  and  Co.,  6s.),  and  Nursery  Rhymes,  Illus¬ 
trated  by  F.  D.  Bedford  (Methuen  and  Co.,  2s.  6d.) 


We  have  received  the  annual  volumes  of  Goodwill,  edited  by 
James  Adderley  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co., 2s.  6d.),  “ a 
Monthly  Magazine  for  the  People,”  and  containing,  among  other 
things,  a  record  of  pastoral  work  in  London;  and  The  Boys  and 
Girls'  Companion  (Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute,  2s.) 


Periodical  Publications. — Who’s  Who,  1901.  (A.  and  C. 

Black,  5s.  net.) — This  appears  in  a  fifty-third  issue,  and  exhibits 
a  steady  growth  in  comprehensiveness.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  first  giving  information  about  official  persons  and  facts,  the 
second  being  an  alphabetical  list  of  persons  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  politics,  art,  science,  literature,  sport,  &c.  This 
second  part  occupies  more  than  twelve  hundred  pagi-s,  and  con¬ 
tains,  on  a  rough  calculation,  about  ten  thousand  names.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  “  Recreations,”  which  are  more 

commonly  not  given,  might  be  universally  omitted. - Hazell’s 

Annual,  1901,  edited  by  W.  Palmer,  B.A.  (Hazell,  Watson,  and 
Viney,  3s.  6d  ),is  so  well  known  for  its  convenient  arrangement  and 
the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  its  information  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  record  its  appearance.  This  is  the 

fifteenth  annual  issue. - The  ‘Daily  Mail’  Year  Book,  edited  by 

Percy  L.  Parker  (Harmsworth  Brothers,  Is.),  contains  “20,000 
Facts  of  the  Day,”  biographical,  official.  Parliamentary,  com¬ 
mercial,  &c. - The  Church  Directory  and  Almanac  (Nisbet  and 

Co.,  2s.  net)  requires  not  a  little  correction,  as  far  as  omissions 
are  concerned.  The  writer  of  this  notice  finds  four  names  of 

clerical  friends  omitted. - The  Banking  Almanac,  1901.  (  Waterlow 

and  Sons.  15s.net.) - Knowledge  Diary  and  Scientific  Handbook. 

(Knowledge  Office,  321  High  Holborn.  3s.net.) - Live  Stock  Journal 

Almanac.  (Vinton  and  Co.  Is.) - Thomas’s  Hunting  Diary. 

Edited  by  T.  F.  Dale.  ( Land  and  Water  Office.  2s.  6d.  net.) 


New  Editions  and  Reprints. — In  the  “  Temple  Classics  ’* 
(J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  Is.  6d.  net  per  vol.),  Vasari’s  Lives  of  the 
Painters,  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.,  completing  the  work ;  The  Inferno 
of  Dante  Alighieri;  and  The  Master  Mosaic- Workers,  translated 

from  the  French  of  George  Sand  by  Charlotte  C.  Johnston. - - 

Fairy-Tales  of  the  Brothers  Grimm.  A  New  Translation  by  Mrs. 
Edgar  Lucas.  With  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackbam.  (Free- 

mantle  and  Co.  6s.  net.) - Horae  Subsecivae.  By  John 

Brown,  M.D.  3  vols.  (A.  and  C.  Black.  2s.  net  each.) — A 
new  edition  of  the  three  series,  and  most  welcome.  It  is 
some  time,  as  far  as  we  have  noticed,  since  these  delightful 
essays  were  reprinted,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  see 

them. - Poems.  By  Peter  Burn.  (Bemrose  and  Sons,  5s.)— 

A  “complete  revised  edition.” - In  the  series  of  “Flowers 

of  Parnassus”  (J.  Lane,  Is.  net  per  vol.),  The  Nutbrown 
Maid,  and  A  Ballade  upon  a  Wedding,  by  Sir  John  Suckling. 

- With  these  we  may  mention  A  Little  Book  of  English  Lyrics 

(Methuen  and  Co.,  Is.  6d.),  beginning  with  the  Earl  of  Surrey’s 
“  Description  of  Spring”  and  ending  with  the  “  Annabel  Lee  ”  of 

E.  A.  Poe. - Tennyson’s  Princess.  Arranged  as  a  Play  by  Elsie 

Foggerty.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  2s.  6d.  net.) - The 

Forsaken  Merman.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Decorated  by  Jean  C. 
Archer.  (J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  Is.  6d.  net.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

- ♦  ■ 

Alexander  (J.  P.  B.),  Runs  in  Three  Continents,  Svo . (E.  Stock)  7/8 

Ashley  (J.  II.),  The  Minor  Acts  of  Our  Lord  &  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (Hodges)  3/6 
Barr  (W.  M.),  A  Catechism  on  the  Combustion  of  Coal  and  the  Prevention  of 

Smoke,  cr  Svo  . (S.  Low)  8/6 

Berkley  (H.  J.),  Treatise  on  Mental  Diseases,  8vo . . . . .  .(Hirschfeld)  21/0 

Bowdish  (T.  M.),  Kingdom  of  Song,  8vo . (S.  Low)  2/6 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim’s  Progress  Retold  for  the  Young  by  Rev.  D.  Davies,  4to 

(Simpkin)  4/6 

Callwell  (C.  E.),  The  Tactics  of  To-Day,  cr  8vo . (W.  Blackwood)  2/6 

Chalmers  on  Charity,  edited  by  N.  Masterman,  8vo . (Constable;  7/6 

Christy  (C.),  Mosquitos  and  Malaria,  8vo . (S.  Low)  6/0 

Crouch  (J.)  and  Butler  (E.),  The  Apartments  of  the  House  .  .(Unicorn  Press)  7/6 

Cumming  (J.  E.),  After  the  Spirit,  cr  8vo . (Partridge)  2/6 

Dugdale  (Mrs.  L.),  Days  and  Months,  oblong  4to  . (Dean)  3/6 

Elliott  (A.),  The  Workmen’s. Compensation  Acts,  cr  Svo.  .(Stevens  &  Haynes)  5/0 
Ellis  (M,  A.),  The  Human  Ear  :  its  Identification  &  Physiognomy,  cr  8vo  (Black)  3/6 
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Encyclopedia  Medica,  Vois.  Y.-VI.,  roy  8vo  . (Churchill)  each  20/0 

Facsimiles  of  Biblical  MSS.  in  British  Museum,  edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon, 

folio  (.Oxford  Univ.  Press)  10/0 

Family  Prayers  for  Morning  Use,  and  Prayers  for  Special  Occasions,  compiled 

by  J  M.  G.,  cr8vo . .  . . ' . (J.  Clarke)  2G 

Forgotten  Melody.(The),  by  One  Who  Remembers  It,  cr  8vo . (E.  Stock)  5/0 

Gerard  (W.),  Una  :  a  Song  of  England  in  the  Year  1900,  cr  8vo _ (K.  Paul)  3/6 

Goodsall  (D.  H.)  and  Miles  (W.~E.),  Diseases  of  the  Anus  and  Rectum,  in  2 

parts,  Part  I.,  8vo . (Longmans)  7/6 

Hall  (A.  Y.),  My  Boer  Host,  12mo . (S.  Low)  3/6 

Harris  (Hon.  J.),  Inferences  from  Haunted  Houses  &  Haunted  Men  (Wellby)  2/6 

Herbert  (A.  R.  K.),  Picnics  and  Suppers,  cr  8vo . (Sonnensehein)  2/6 

Hollowell  (J.  H.),  Ritualism  Abandoned ;  or,  A  Priest  Redeemed  (J.  Clarke)  3/6 

Kenworthy  (J.  C.),  Book  of  Vision,  4to . (Simpkin)  10/6 

Longstaffe  (J.  L.).  Diversities  in  Verse,  4to  . (G.  Allen)  5/0 

Low  (J.  L.),  F.  G.  Tait :  a  Record  ;  being  his  Life,  Letters,  and  Golfing  Diary, 

8vo  . (Nisbet)  C'0 

Lydon  (F.  F.),  Ambidextrous  &  Free- Arm  Blackboard  Drawing.  4to  (8.  Low)  5/0 

Malcolm  (Ian),  The  Calendar  of  Empire,  roy  16mo . (W.  Blackwood)  5/0 

Marshall  (Percival),  Practical  Metal  Turnings,  cr  8vo _ (Dawbarn  &  Ward)  2/0 

Martin  (Mrs.  H.),  Elsa’s  Little  Boys,  cr  8vo  . . . (Warne)  2/0 

Martin  (W.  A.  P.),  The  Siege  in  Peking,  cr  Svo  . (Oliphant)  3/6 

Morris  (Sir  Lewis),  Harvest-Tide,  12mo . (K.  Paul)  5/0 

Ridley  (W.),  Not  Myth  but  Miracle,  cr  8 vo. . . (Seeley)  1/6 

Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  (Bibelots),  18mo . (Gay  &  Bird)  2/6 

Smith  (C.  Fox),  “Men  of  Men,”  cr  8vo . ,(S.  Low)  3/6 

Stevenson  (Wallace),  Some  Songs  and  Verses,  er  8vo  . (Constable)  5/0 

Warren  (W.  T.),  Kebleland,  8vo . . . (Simpkin)  2/6 

Williams  (H.  S.),  The  Story  of  Nineteenth  Century  Science,  cr  8vo  (Harper)  9/0 


“Liberty” 

YULE- 

TIDE 

GIFTS 


“  LIBERTY”  BAZAAR 

Contains  the  Largest  and  most  unique  Collection  of 

DECORATIVE  OBJECTS 
ARTISTIC  MANUFACTURES 

In  the  World,  suitable  for  Inexpensive  Complimentary 
Presents. 

Catalogue  ( containing  COO  Illustrations)  Post-free. 


LIBERTY  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  Regent  Street,  London. 


©  S  L  E  R  . 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  FITTINGS 

100  OXFORD  STREET,  W 

W  m.  &  Geo.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 
A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 

An  Income  of  £35  a  vear  for  Life;  Payment  at  Death  of  £t,000,  or 
£1,305  In  20  Annual  Instalments  of  £65  5s.  each,  and  a  Loan  up  to  £950 
during  Life,  for  each  £1,052  12s.  deposited  with 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Estab.  1843.  President :  RICHARD  A.  MeCURDY.  Estab.  1843. 


FUNDS  EXCEED  £32,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom- 

16,  17,  and  18  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


SCHWEITZER’S 

COCOATSNA 

An  Absolutely  Pure  Cocoa. 

" THE  QUEEN  has  a  cup  of  Schweitzer’s  Coeoatina  brought  to 
her  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  two  hours  later  uses  the  same  beverage  at  the  breakfast 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office ;  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1S2L 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling’, 


DIRECTORS. 

LORD  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 
Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 


The  Right  Hon. 

Charles  Edward  Barnert,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O. 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 


Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq..  M.P. 
Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq, 
Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Foreman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebblng. 


Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq, 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Larue  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 

Liberal  Commissions  lo  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokfrs  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 

FOR  MUTUAL 
LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


CLAIMS  PAID  . Nearly  £11,000,000 

ACCUMULATED  FUND . £5,400,000 

The  Profits  are  Divided  solely  amongst  the  Assured. 

Endowment-Assurance  Policies  are  issued,  combining 
Life  Assurance,  at  minimum  cost,  with  provision  for 
old  age.  The  practical  effect  of  these  policies  in  the 
National  Provident  Institution  is  that  the  Member’s 
life  is  Assured  until  he  reaches  the  age  agreed  upon, 
and  on  his  reaching  that  age  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid  are  returned  to  him,  and  a  considerable 
sum  in  addition,  representing  a  by  no  means  insignifi¬ 
cant  rate  of  interest  on  his  payments. 

No.  48  Gbacechurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


HEADACHES I 

IMPERFECT 


STRAINED  VISION 

Indicated  by  Headaches,  Neuralgic  Pains,  and 
Nervous  Depression,  should  receive  immediate 
and  skilful  attention,  otherwise  great  mischief 
may  be  caused  to  the  eyes  which  cannot  after¬ 
wards  be  remedied.  For  full  particulars  as  to 
the  Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Eyes  see 

OUR  EYES, 


VISION! 


By  Mr.  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,F.R.M.S. 
70  Illustrations.  Post-free,  One  Shilling,  from 
63  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Consultations  free  of  charge. 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  Ltd.,  BELFAST. 

“  Their  goods  have  the  merit,  of  excellence  and  cheapness."— Court  Circular. 


IRISH 

Samples  and 
Price  Lists 
post-free. 


Fish  Napkins,  2/11  per  dozen. 

Dinner  Napkins,  5, 6  per  dozen. 

Table  Cloths,  2  yus.  square,  2/6 ;  2J  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5/6. 

r  <r-»  bjt  Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  -/11J  each. 
U?  A  iV*  A  %2)  fx  Strong  Huckaback  Towels, 

4/6  per  dozen. 


TABLE  and  house  LS^EP4. 
DENT’S  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 


All  Watches  and  Clocks  of  E.  DENT  and  CO.’S  Manufacture 
now  near  the  annexed  Trade-Mark. 

NHW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

E.  DENT  and  CO.,  Ltd., 

to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales; 

Makers  of  the  great  Westminster  Clock,  Big  Ben. 

.  Onli"  Addresses— 

6i  Strand,  or  4  Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill,  London. 


trademark:. 

Maker3 


NOVEL  BENEFIT  TO 
THOSE  ABOUT  TO  FURNISH. 


table.”— Society. 

“MORNING  AT  THE  PALACE.— It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that, 
thanks  to  a  good  night’s  rest.  Her  Majesty  yesterday  morning  felt  no  ill  effects 
from  Thursday’s  exciting  incidents.  She  partook,  as  usual,  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
Earning,  of  her  cup  of  cocoa.” — Daily  Chronicle ,  March  10th,  1900. 

AERTEX  ,t.  CELLULAR 

AERTEX  the  CELLULAR  CELLULAR 

AERTEX  CL0THIXG  co;'s  CELLULAR 
AERTEX  original  CELLULAR 

SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  PYJAMAS,  LINGERIE. 

Please  notice  the  Registered  Trade-Mark,  an  Oval  with  the  word  AERTEX  in  the 
centre,  attached  to  each  garment.  Only  the  original  Cellular  bears  this  label. 

Illustrated  Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  goods  for  men.tcomen ,  and  children. 
w ith  names  of  500  Country  Agents ,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

OLIVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  S3  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

„  417  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  24  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C- 


To  meet  the  convenience  of  those  who  contemplate  Furnishing 
at  some  future  date,  and  whose  accumulating  funds  might 
otherwise  be  lying  unremunerative, 

HAMPTON  &  SONS  undertake  to  receive  such  moneys 
on  deposits,  in  one  or  many  instalments,  and  to  pay  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  all  cases 
where  the  order  is  ultimately  placed  with  them. 

Any  such  Deposits  not  spent  on  Furnishing  will  be  repaid, 
plus  Interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Hampton  &  Sons  offer  the  advantage  of  these 
exceptional  terms  with  the  object  of  enlarging  their  clientele 
among  prospective  Householders. 

HAMPTON  &  SONS’  New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of 
Furniture,  Carpets,  Fabrics,  &c.,  enable  intending  purchasers  to 
see  that,  in  affording 

BEST  VALUE  FOR  MONEY, 

HAMPTON  &  SONS’  Productions 

REMAIN  UNSURPASSED. 

HAMPTON’S  LD 

PALL  MALL  EAST,  TRAFALGAR  SQ.,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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mHE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

A  HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 

Founded  In  1887  under  the  ausplce9  of  Governors,  ex-Governors,  and  Agents- 
General  of  the  Colonies,  leading  Members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  &c. 

to  PROVIDE  YOUNG  PUBLIC  SCHOOLMEN  and  others  with  such  training 
as  would  test  their  fitness  and  qualify  them  for  Colonial  life,  as  well  as  to  advise 
and  assist  them  In  choice  of  a  career. 

MANY  HUNDREDS  of  Students  have  since  been  prosperously  settled  in  the 
Colonies  and  elsewhere,  with  whom  regular  communication  is  kept  up  In  the 
columns  of  “  Colonla,”  the  organ  of  the  College. 

The  INSTITUTION  is  thus  of  great  Imperial  value,  helping  to  link  together 
English-speaking  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

The  COLLEGE  Is  WELL  KNOWN  as  a  School  of  practical  work,  and  its 
students  have  the  advantage  of  living  in  the  finest  climate  in  England,  under  the 
best  conditions  for  development  of  miud  and  body. 

The  COLLEGE  ESTATE  of  upwards  of  2,000  acres,  with  its  accessories  of  Dairy, 
Gardens,  Workshops,  Laboratory,  &c.,  presents  a  continual  succession  of  object- 
lessons. 

STUDENTS  are  INSTRUCTED  in  everything  that  goes  to  make  the  successful 
Colonist,  and  are  thus  qualified  for  the  emergencies  of  a  settler’s  life— able  to  hold 
their  own  anywhere,  and  to  become  valuable  citizens  of  the  lands  of  their  adoption. 

The  WORK  of  the  COLLEGE  has  been  periodically  RECOGNISED  as  of  great 
importance  by  STATESMEN  of  the  highest  rank  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies. 

Full  information  may  be  had  from  the  Director  at  the  above  address,  or  from 
Mr.  GODFREY  JOHNSON  (the  London  Secretary),  8  Yictoria  Street,  Westminster 
Abbey. 

TVDGBASTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (Limited), 

ili  HAGLEY  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress . Miss  G.  TARLETON  YOUNG 

(late  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos). 

The  School  Course  includes  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a  High  School  curriculum ; 
also  Natural  Science  with  Laboratory  work,  Drawing,  Singing,  Needlework,  and 
Physical  Exercises. 

Fees,  4  to  6  guineas  a  Term. 

Private  omnibuses  daily  from  Moseley  and  Handswortb. 

A  BOARDING  HOUSE  (Thorne  Hill,  Augustus  Road,  Edgbaston)  In  connection 
with  the  School. 

Prospectuses,  &e.,  can  he  obtained  from  the  Secretarv. 

NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  JANUARY  17th. 

T.  GILBERT  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary. 

109  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

nPHE  HINDHEAD  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  (established 

_1_  in  1897  by  Miss  J.  F.  Gruner).— Principals  :  Miss  J.  F.  GP.UNER,  Certificated 
Student  of  Girton  College,  late  Second  Mistress, Dulwich  High  School, G.P.D.S.Co  . 
and  Miss  ALICE  GRDNER,  Student  of  Newnham  College.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  mainly  of  University  women  of  professional  standing  and  experience. 
Education  thoroughly  modern :  physical  training  and  outdoor  games.  Great 
attention  Is  paid  to  healthful  conditions  of  life  ;  the  bracing  air  and  gravel  soil  of 
the  Hindhead  district  cause  it  to  be  much  recommended  by  doctors.  The  boarding¬ 
house,  built  for  the  Misses  Gruner,  stands  in  an  acre  of  heather  and  pine  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  800  ft.,  and  has  a  sunny  aspect.  Refs.  :  Miss  Welsh,  of  Girton 
College ;  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Principal  of  Newnham  College  ;  Prof.  Muirhead,  Birming¬ 
ham  Unlv. ;  parents  of  former  pupils  ;  and  others.— For  prospectus  for  the  term 
commencing  January  23rd,  1901,  address  to  Moorcroft,  Hindhead,  Haslemere. 

THE  HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

JL  LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 

Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 

Large  playground ;  tennis.  Every  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Special  Terms  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many 
others.  Illustrated  prospectus  on  application. 

TT  FIYERSITT  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

U  GOAVER  STREET,  W.C. 

Head-Master— J.  LEWIS  PATON,  Esq.,  M.A.  (formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge). 

LENT  TERM  COMMENCES  JANUARY  14th. 

The  School  is  carried  on  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  founders  of  University  College  and  is  organised  as  a  first-grade  modern  and 
classical  school. — For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  office,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

T.  GREGORY  FOSTER,  B.A.,  Ph.  D., 
Secretary. 

Cl  W  I  N  I  F  R  E  D’S,  BANGOR 

(Church  of  England  Public  School). 

Head-Mistress— Miss  F.  J.  DAVIES,  B.A.Lond.,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Classical  Tripos,  Class  I. 

Fees  £35  a  year.  Combined  hill  and  sea  air.  Playground.  A  Technical 
Department  has  been  added  to  the  School. 

Full  particulars  from  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 

pORRAN  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

VP  GIRLS.— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Playing-fields 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  House 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCD 
(for  eider  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References Mrs.  Benson.  Lady  Evans, 
Professor  E.  M6ndgoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  tire  Archdeacon  of  Manel'cster, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

T\/TODERN  LANGUAGE  MISTRESS  DESIRES 

IV 1  ENGAGEMENT  in  January.  12  years  in  France,  1  in  Germany  ;  good 
English  certificates ;  high  references.  Trained  and  experienced.— Address, 

“  E.  C„”  Bedford  College,  York  Place,  Baker  Street,  W. 

Cl  BERNARD’S  SCHOOL,  NEAR  WOKING. 

JO*  —Mr.  A.  A.  OGLE,  B.A.,  PREPARES  BOYS  (7-14)  for  Public  Schools  and 
Navy.  The  school  stands  high  on  gravel  soil ;  very  healthy  neighbourhood. 
Special  attention  to  backward  and  delicate  boys.  Large  grounds  and  playing 
fields. — Illustrated  prospectus,  references,  &c„  on  application. 

\XT  OODARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

V  V  (Church  of  England  Public  Schools.) 

Lady  Warden  :— Miss  J.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

(1)  ST.  ANNE’S,  Abbots  Bromley.— Terms,  School  House,£45  ;  Boarding  House,  £60. 
(2)  ST.  MARY’S,  Abbots  Bromley. — Terms,  24  Guineas  a  year. 

(3)  ST.  WINIFRED’S,  Bangor.— Terms,  £35  a  year. 

Full  particulars  from  the  LADY  WARDEN,  St.  Anne's,  Abbots  Bromley, 
Rugeley,  Staffs. 

OXFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL  (PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL 

COMPANY).  —  Boarding  House  Licensed  by  Council.  Modern  House ; 
Gravel  soil ;  Certified  Sanitation  ;  Electric  Light ;  Five  Minutes  from  School  and 
close  to  Playing  Field.  Moderate  Fees.— Miss  TENNYSON  and  Miss  BAKER 
(Mod.  Lang.  Honour  Schools,  Oxford),  Crick  Road,  Oxford. 

TJINDHEAD  SCHOOL.  HASLEMERE.— Mr.  EDWARD 

n  TURLE.  WISHES  to  ANNOUNCE  that  the  Rev.  CYRIL  ANGELL, 

A  SP ATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER- 

r\  LAND. — Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  the 
country.  In  close  proximity  to  the  Lake  District  and  Seaside.  Training  for  future 
Land  Agents,  Farmers,  Colonists.  Six  Farms,  Dairy,  and  Workshops.  NEXT 
TERM  BEGINS  JANUARY  22nd— J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Principal. 

B.A.,  Camb.,  HAS  BECOME  ASSOCIATED  with  him  in  the  MANAGEMENT  of 
HINDHEAD  SCHOOL.  Trimmers  Wood  stands  in  what  is  probably  the  most 
healthy  and  beautiful  site  in  England,  800  feet  above  the  sea  among  fir  woods  and 
upon  a  sandy  soil.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Entrance  and  Scholarship 
Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Navy.  A  large  cricket  ground 
adjoins  the  house  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  health  of  the  hoys. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  parents  of  past  or  present  pupils,  including 
tlie  Earl  of  Derby ;  Colonel  Talbot,  Asst.-Comdt.  R.M.C. ;  Dr.  Marshall  (of  the 
Heralds'  College),  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Hindhead.  Prospectus  on  application. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  JANUARY  23rd,  1901. 

TlREY’S  SCHOOL,  CAYENDISH,  SUFFOLK.— 

\T  Founded  1G96.  BOYS  efficiently  PREPARED  for  business.  Good  home. 
Large  playing  field.  Liberal  diet,  G.E.R.  Station.— Prospectus  from  Head- 
Master,  Rev.  T.  NORMANDALE,  B.A. 

TTIGH  SCHOOL,  HEREFORD. 

»i  Boarders  live  with  the  Head-Mistress,  Miss  KRABBlL 

Owing  to  Extension  of  Premises  there  will  be  a  FEW  VACANCIES  in  JANUARY. 
Garden  and  Playing-Field. 

Fees,  Including  Music,  from  £59. 

QT.  MICHAEL’S,  BOGNOR,  SUSSEX.— CHURCH  of 

k5  ENGLAND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLE¬ 
MEN.  In  connection  with  the  Woodard  Schools.  Fees  from  £60  per  annum. 
LENT  TERM  BEGINS  JANUARY  25th,  1901.— Apply  to  Miss  RANDALL,  Lady 
Warden. 

TX7ESTGATE-0N -SEA. — Mr.  P.  B.  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Oxon 

VV  (Honours  ill  Math,  and  History),  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of 
PUPILS  for  University  and  Army  Examinations.— For  information,  apply  to 
Loudwater,  Westgate-on-Sea. 

JPSWICH  SCHOOL. 

Complete  modern  buildings.  Thorough  education  for  business  or  professions. 
Many  successes.  Valuable  Prizes  and  Scholarships.  Moderate  terms. 
Head-Master,  Rev.  P.  E.  RAYNOR,  School  House,  Ipswich. 

TYORKING. — On  tbe  lulls,  400ft.  above  sea-level;  sandy 

8  /  soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field, 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application— Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

Jg  A  T  H  COLLEGE,  NEAR  BATH. 

Head-Master-The  Rev.  W.  YORKE  FAUSSET,  M.A. 

On  high  ground ;  fine  buildings  and  grounds.  Chapel,  gymnasium,  fives  court, 
carpenter’s  shop,  swimming  bath.  Separate  JUNIOR  SCHOOL.  Classical  and 
modern  sides.  Army  and  Navy  Classes.  FIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  SIX  ARMY 
SUCCESSES,  ONE  NAVAL  CADETSHIP,  gained  direct  from  the  school  in  last 
two  years.  Cadet  corps. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  FRIDAY,  January  18th. 

Prospectus,  &c.,  from  THE  BURSAR,  Bath  College. 

TV  OWER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the 

1  /  Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Timing. 

YYUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGH 

Xc£  and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &e. 

T>  RUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

JL)  RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  their 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c.  ;Fees,£80perann.;  Term commenceswithentranceof  Pupil; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application.— 82  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 

TX7INDERMERE.  —  THE  CRAIG  PREPARATORY 

W  SCHOOL.— W.  SNOW,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
PREPARES  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  grounds,  splendid  situation. 
Bracing  air,  every  com  ort  and  individual  attention.  Reference  (among  others) 
to  Registrar,  Victoria  University.  Indian  pupils  received. 

“DRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  A.  D, 

D  SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Briuklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
high  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
— Prospectus  on  application. 

/CHRISTMAS  DINNERS  FOR  STARVING  POOR,— 

VP  Rev.  J.  W.  ATKINSON,  Claremont,  Cawlev  Road, London,  E.,  URGENTLY 
PLEADS  for  HELP  to  PROVIDE  SIX  THOUSAND  CHRISTMAS  DINNERS 
for  honest,  but  destitute.  East  London  Poor.  Everv  POUND  sent  also  provides 
200  FREE  HOT  MEALS  for  POOR  ILL-FED  and  ILL-CLAD  little  EAST-END 
CHILDREN  during  cold  winter  days.  DISTRESS  GREAT. 

TVTILITIA  COMPETITIVE,  WOOLWICH, 

J3JL  SANDHURST. 

Captain  E.  C.  HEATH, 

33  BOUVERIE  SQUARE,  FOLKESTONE. 

T>  OURNEMOUTH.  —  GORSE  CLIFF,  BOSCOMBE 

l)  CHINE. — Principal,  Mrs.  JAMES  MACDONELL.  BOYS,  from  6  to  14, 
PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools.  Resident  Masters ;  Governess.  Visiting 
Masters  for  French,  Piano,  Violin,  Singing,  and  Drawing.  House  stands  high  on 
Cliff  overlooking  Sea.  Good  playground  and  field  for  games. 

To  ensure  insertion  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing 
Office  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Friday. 

Applications  for  Copies  of  the  SPECTATOR,  and  Communications 
upon  matters  of  business,  should  NOT  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  but 
to  the  ruBLiSHERj  l  Wellington  Street ,  Strand,  W.C. 

VVTTAKER  SCHOOLS :  The  STRAMONGATE  SCHOOLS, 

KENDAL,  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  are  NOW  OPEN  to,  and  being  patronised 
by,  all  Denominations.  They  are  sound,  long  established,  high-class  school* 
In  a  lovely,  healthy  district.— Prospectus  from  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 
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T1HE  LEYS  SCHOOL, 

X  CAMBRIDGE. 

SPRING  TERM  COMMENCES  JANUARY  17TH. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  BURSAR. 

1JOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

JlAi  CIRENCESTER, 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845.  For  Land-Owners,  Land  Agents,,  Surveyors, 
Agriculturists,  Colonists,  &c.  For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm-aud  Dairy.  List  of 
Governors,  Professors,  Practical  Instructors,  Ac,  Courses  of  Instruction.  Scholar- 
ships,  Diplomas,  Gold  Medals,  Ac,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  February  Sth. 

TTEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

-A — --  N.W.  PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of,  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  PRA.MPTON  STALLARD 
M.A.  Oxon. 

TADGBASTON  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 

JQi  FOR  GIRLS,  LIMITED. 

31  ALTHORPE  ROAD,  EDGBASTON,  BIRMINGHAM, 

Boarding  House — ST.  ALBAN’S,  AMPTON  ROAD. 

pHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

Vy  —Preparatory  _  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80) ;  sons  of  gentlemen  ;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Seven  vacancies  for  private  pupils— Rev.  J.  H.  SWINSTEAD 
Head-Master. 

President : 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Head  Mistress : 

Miss  L.  LANDON  THOMAS. 

For  Prospectuses,  Ac,,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  RANDLE,  F.C.A, 

4  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

0OLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 
Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

TTNIYERSITIES,  PRELIMINARY  LAW,  MEDICINE, 

U  and  OTHER  EXAMINATIONS— PUPILS  PREPARED  for  above.  Special 
advantages  for  delicate  pupils.  Successful,  experienced,  individual  tuition,  with 
home  comfort.  Four  miles  from  sea  ;  cricket,  boating,  Ac.  Holiday  pupLls  also 
taken.-Rev.  J.  F.  VALLINGS,  M.A,  Sopley  Vicarage,  WInkton  R.S.O,  Hants. 

"BOURNEMOUTH  — E.  WYNDHAM  PENRUDDOCKE, 

JLJ  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE- 
CP  1  \  ES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  terms, 
and  references  on  application.—' WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

gALISBURY  SCHOOL. 

An  EXAMINATION  for  FOUR  CHAFYN-GROVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  on 
JANUARY  29th. 

Apply  HEAD-MASTER. 

TYTEREFORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.) — A  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the.  Universities,  Army,  Navy,  &c.,  with 
good  Modern  Side.  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

fl  ROMEE.  —  ST.  LAURENCE  SCHOOL. 

VV  Principal,  Miss  GRACE  C.  POLLARD,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  Mod.  Lang.  Trip.  Bracing  climate,  individual  care.  Preparation  for 
examinations.  Special  advantages  for  modern  languages.  Tennis,  hockey, 
cycling,  swimming. — Prospectus  on  application. 

TJUXTON.  DERBYSHIRE.  —  Mr.  STEPHEN  L- 

JLJ  PETTITT,  B.A.  Unlv. Coll. Oxon.,  Math. and  Nat.  Sc.  (Honours),  Assistedby 
Ml-.  F.  BURKE  PEEL,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Classical  and  Staff,  PREPARES  BOYS  for  the 
Public  Schools  and  R.N.  Bracing  climate ;  individual  attention;  gymnasium;  games. 
Highest  refs.  30  pupils  taken.— Prospectus,  HEAD-MASTER,  Holm  Leigh,  Buxton. 

YYHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

Vj  LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chfilet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching.  German.  Opportunities  for  every  form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

QT.  MARY’S  RECTORY,  BIRNAM,  PERTHSHIRE.— 

Lj  The  Rev.  F.  ATKINSON,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  late  Public  School  Chaplain, 
married,  RECEIVES  TWO  or  THREE  BOYS  in  his  comfortable  and  convenient 
bouse,  near  main-line  station ;  healthy,  beautiful  country.  Fishing,  cycling, 
cricket,  &e.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  application. 

TAELSTED  SCHOOL.— TWO  HEAD-MASTER’S  NOME 

NATIONS,  value  £10  a  year,  are  OFFERED  for  JANUARY,  1901.— For 
lull  particulars,  apply,  Rev.  the' HEAD-MASTER,  Felsted,  Essex. 

TUENDAL  SCHOOL,  WESTMORLAND.— Pounded  1525, 

I\  Public  Endowed  School  of  100  Boys.  Classical  and  Modern ;  Science  a 
special  feature.  New  buildings  in  beautiful  country.  Fees,  £50  per  annum. 
NEXT  TERM  JAN.  18th.  Illustrated  prospectus  from  Rev.  G.  H.  Williams,  M.A, 
Oxon.  There  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  THREE  ENTRANCE  HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  on  JAN.  3rd.  Classics  or  Modern  Subjects.  Entrance  may  be 
postponed,  if  desired,  until  May  Term.  Convenient  centres  of  examination 
arranged.— Apply,  HEAD-MASTER. 

flROSS  DEEP,  TWICKENHAM.  — Mr.  J.  G- 

VJ  CHANCELLOR,  M.A.,  first-class.  Classical  Tripos,  assisted  by  Fifth  Wrangler, 
PREPARES  SIX  RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Army,  &c.  Charming 
and  healthy  situation  on  banks  ot  Thames.  Highly  successful  with  backward 
pupils. 

VY7ILLAST0N  SCHOOL,  NANTWICH,  CHESHIRE. 

T  V  —An  Unsectarian  First  Grade  Public  School.  Head-Master,  GUY  LEWIS, 
M.A.  There  are  a  few  Vacancies  on  the  Foundation. — For  Prospectus  and  Particu¬ 
lars,  apply  to  the  Clerk,  Mr.  E.  W.  MARSHALL,  38  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

TW  ING’S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  First- 

grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas.— D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

1\,f  RS.  PORTSMOUTH  FRY  receives  the  DAUGHTERS 

1 VI  of  GENTLEMEN  for  Training. and  Education,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fry,  M.A., 
Oxon.  (who  took  First-class  Classical  Honours  in  both  Moderations  and  Final 
Schools).  Resident  Parisian  Governess.  Rodney  House,  Weston-super-Mare,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds,  with  tennis-courts,  &c. 

n\/1TISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

J3JL  School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the, 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELSIZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Large  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

VTOHERE  MADCHENSCHULE,  OBERURSEL  -  A  - 

n  TAUNUS.— A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  GIRLS  RECEIVED  as  BOARDERS 
by  the  Head-Mistress.  Oberursel  has  a  good,  bracing  climate,  and  is  close  to 
Homburg-v.-d.-Hohe  and  Frankfort-on-Maine.  Resident  Teachers.  Careful  educa¬ 
tion.  Moderate  terms.  German  and  English  references.  Prospectus  on  applica¬ 
tion. — Friiulein  WALTHER,  Dr.  Phil. 

TYEAL  COLLEGE,  DEAL.— Principal,  J.  STEBBINGS, 

1  "  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.)  Thorough  and  careful  preparation  for  commercial 

life ;  also  Lond.  Matric..  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Locals,  &c.  Special  class  for  fofeign 
students  to  learn  English.  Splendid  climate.  Extensive  grounds  (nine  acres  ). 
School  farm. 

TUESWICK  SCHOOL.— Co-education  on  Public  School 

t\.  lines  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS.  Large  Endowment.  Valuable  Scholarships. 
Modern  buildings.  Splendid  Playing-fields.  Special  arrangements  for  children 
of  parents  residing  abroad.— Prospectus  from  the  Rev.  the  HEAD-MASTER  or 
Girls’  Boarding  House)  V.  R.  LE  MAISTRE,  M.A.,  The  Heads,  Keswick. 

mOYNTON  HOUSE,  FELIXSTOWE,  SUFFOLK.— 

JL  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Efficient  staff.  Pupils 
prepared  for  University  Examinations.  Health  and  Physical  Training  especially 
studied.  Tennis,  Hockey,  Cricket,  Swimming.— Principal,  Miss  L.  de  M.  CAREY, 
B.Sc.Lond. 

TX7ALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIYE 

T  V  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures ;  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

T  LANDOVERY  COLLEGE.— ARMY  CLASS.— An  EX- 

J_J  AMINATION  for  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  and  £25  a  year  respec¬ 
tively  will  be  held  in  January  at  Llandovery,— For  Particulars,  apply  to  RevY W. 
W.  POOLE  HUGHES,  Sherborne  School,  Dorset  (Warden  elect  of  Llandovery). 

T>ARIS,  AUTEUIL.— Highly  recommended  FINISHING 

a  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Limited  number  of 

pupils.  Thorough  teaching  of  Languages,  Music,  Art,  &e. — Principals :  Miles. 
GOUNIAULT  de  MARCHANGY,  32,  Rue  Michel  Ange.  Ref.  permitted  to  Mi-s. 
Woodhouse,  Head- Mistress  of  the  Clapham  High  School  for  Girls,  Clapham  Common. 

QUTTON  VALENCE  SCHOOL,  KENT.— SCHOLAR¬ 
LY  SHIP  EXAMINATION  on  JANUARY  16th,  at  10.30  a.m.,  at  Clothworkers’ 
Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30,  and  FOUR  of 
£20  per  annum  for  boys  under  15.  School  fees  £60  per  annum.— Apply  to  the 
HEAD-MASTER. 

A  RCHDEACON  WILSON  WISHES  to  RECOMMEND 

a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD.  RIPON.  Country 
air ;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  stall'. — Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 

SCHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN’S  DAUGHTERS.— Visiting 

k3  Professors ;  Resident  English  and  Foreign  Governesses.  Gymnasium,  &e. 
Principals:  Miss  F.  A.  GILBERT  (late  of  Ladies’  College,  Guernsey)  and  Miss 
NIMMO,  L.  L.A. — Logans,  173  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington. 

XT  ING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.  —  SCHOLAR- 

|\  SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  Sth  to  7th, 
for  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Army  and  Navy  Subjects.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY.  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

HUHE  TOWER,  DOYERCOURT,  ESSEX. — Preparatory 

JL  School  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Royal  Navy.  Most  healthy  situation  on 
the  East  Coast.  Bracing  climate ;  particularly  recommended  for  delicate  children  ; 
beautiful  house  and  grounds ;  individual  attention  and  every  comfort.— Principal 
F.  XAPIER-CLAVERING,  M.A.  ( Trim  Col.,  Camb.) 

/HIRES'  HOME  SCHOOL,  beautifully  situated  in  nine 

Ur  acres  of  ground,  London,  N.  Modern  Education.  Full  staff  of  governesses 
and  professors  ;  advanced  Exams,  successes :  Higher  Women’s  Hons. ;  Music  Prof. 
Dip. ;  pupils  from  abroad  received.  C.  H.— J.  and  J.  PATON,  143  Cannon  Street, 
London. 

CJETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “OVERDALE  ”  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

TUASTBOURNE  COLLEGE. — President,  his  Grace  the 

Bu  DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  P.C.— The  Honours  List  for  the  year  1899- 
1900  includes  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Three 
Entrances  to  Woolwich  (direct),  and  other  distinctions.— Apply  to  Head-Master, 
H.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A. 

T\7ELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

y  V  Principal :  Miss  PAGE.  B.A.London,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 

-\JT ARDEN  COURT,  CUCKFIELD,  SUSSEX.— Misses 

V  V  GRAY  and  PRIESTMAN.  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Extensive  grounds 
in  beautiful  country  overlooking  9.  Downs.  Sound  education,  with  games,  cycling. 

ADVICE  as  to  CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS.  — The 

SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
in  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at 
Home  or  Abroad. — A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEVOR,  M.A.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

RICHMOND  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

XV  RICHMOND  (YORKS.) 

Education  on  best  modern  lines.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  for  Competi¬ 
tion  in  JANUARY  for  Girls  under  fifteen. 

]\/r ADAME  AUBERT  introduces  Daily  and  Resident 
JVJL  English  and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES,  Lady  Professors,  Chaperons, 
Companions.  Lady  Housekeepers,  Secretaries,  for  BRITISH  ISLES,  CONTINENT, 
AFRICA,  AMERICA,  ASIA,  AUSTRALASIA.  SCHOOLS  and  EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES  recommended.— 141  Regent  Street,  W. 

■YJOR CHESTER  SCHOOL  for  DAUGHTERS  of 

JLr  GENTLEMEN.— Efficient  staff.  Terms  60 guineas.  Public  Exams.  Health 
especially  studied.  Tennis,  hockey,  cricket, swimming— Head-Mistres9,  Miss  KITCAT 
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TO  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address, 
'•Triform,  London.”  Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

PAT  ON’S  LIST  0~F  SCHOOLS 

gives  Particulars  of  Best  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools  and  Tutors ;  also  Scholar¬ 
ships  obtainable;  318  pages,  red  cloth,  Is.;  post-free,  Is.  4d.— J.  and  J.  PATON, 
143  Cannon  Street,  London.  If  details  of  requirements  be  given  a  selection  of 
Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  free. 


GOVERNESSES  for  PRIVATE  FAMILIES.  —  Miss 

VjT  LOUISA  BROUGH  an  RECOMMEND  several  highly -qualified  English 
and  Foreign  GOVERNESSES  for  resident  and  daily-  engagements.— CENTRAL 
REGISTRY  for  TEACHERS,  25  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


ASSISTANCE  WANTED. 

The  under-mentioned  cases,  for  which  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  raise  the  necessary  help  from  other  sources,  are 
RECOMMENDED  by  the  CHARITY  ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY.  Contributions  towards  their  assistance  will  be 
gladly  received  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary,  15  Buckingham 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. : — 

18,497.— An  East  End  Committee  ask  for  the  sum  of  £G  2s.  10d.  to  enable  them 
to  support  a  respectable  widow,  aged  74,  who  Is  suffering  from  a  tumour  and 
cannot  work.  Her  husband  died  fifteen  years  ago.  A  friend  promises  £10  a  year 
towards  her  support,  and  her  chapel  funds  will  provide  10s.  per  calendar  month. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA 

CLERGY  FUND. 

(INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  1897.) 


NATIONAL  APPEAL. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the 
QUEEN  VICTORIA  CLERGY  FUND 
APPEALS  for 

£100,000, 

in  order  to  continue  the  grants  which  have  been  distributed  among 
the  Clergy  during  the  last  four  years,  and  to  begin  the  New  Cen¬ 
tury  with  a  substantial  sum  in  hand. 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  about  14,000  benefices,  of  which 
5,907  are  of  less  value  than  £200  a  year  ;  1,341  of  these  are  under 
£100  per  annum.  The  value  of  glebe  and  tithe,  the  principal 
sources  of  the  income  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  is  steadily  decreasing. 


All  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  C.  GUISE  MITFORD,  Esq., 
Secretary,  at  the  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Cheques  and  Orders  to  be  crossed  “  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
Westminster  Branch.”  _ 

The  FOLLOWING  SUMS  have  already  been  PROMISED 

Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton .  2nd  Donation  ...  £1,000  in  4  years. 

Lord  Aldenham .  2nd  Donation  ...  £1,000  in  4  years. 

Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  G.  H.  W.  Windsor-Clive,  £300. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Dawson  Lambton . £100, 

R.  Brocklebank,  Esq . . . £100. 


H.  S0THERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  lu  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

OOKS.  —  RARE  AND  OUT  -  OF  -  PRINT  BOOKS 

SUPPLIED.— Please  state  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer  Balzac’s 
Famous  Novels  In  English,  22  vols.,  fine  etchings,  bargain,  £4  18s.  6d.  (cost  £8  8s. 
net) ;  “  Encyclopmdic  Dictionary,"  14  vols,,  best  and  last  Edition,  £2  18s.  6d.  (cost 
£7  7s.) — Libraries  and  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  for  Cash.— HOLLAND 
CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


COLLECTORS  OF  FINE  BOOKS,  PICTURES,  &c„ 

are  INVITED  to  CALL  and  INSPECT  Mr.  A.  LIONEL  ISAACS’  STOCK, 
which  Includes  many  fine  drst  editions,  beautiful  and  rare  books,  and  pictures  by 
known  old  and  modem  artists.  Also  a  collection  of  prints  by  FClicien  Hops 
Desiderata  sought  for,  and  catalogues  Issued. 

Call  or  write  to 

A.  LIONEL  ISAACS,  GO  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 


DENNY’S  CHRISTMAS  LIST  of  BOOKS  for  PRE¬ 
SENTS  and  PRIZES  JUST  READY.  A  large  selection  In  stock  at  full 
discount  prices  for  cash.— Note  new  address :  A.  and  F.  DENNY,  147  Strand. 
West  End  Branch  :  32  Cliaring  Cross,  S.W. 


U 


P 


THE  LITERARY  PEN  is  a  Smooth-running  Pen 

with  a  Quill-like  action. 

In  Book-box,  price  One  Shilling. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  London. 

RUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
HQLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS . £38,000,000. 


THE 

LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE  —  LIFE  -  ENDOWMENTS  — ANNUITIES. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £9,711,112. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sums  Assured. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 

Head  Oefices-^ 

1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


19,778.— £3  5s.  is  needed  as  an  allowance  to  a  very  respectable  widow,  aged  72, 
who  lives  with  a  single  daughter.  Her  late  husband  was  for  thirty-seven  years  a 
member  of  the  Oddfellows.  The  district  visitor  co-operates  with  the  Committee  In 
helping  her.  - 

17,005.— £2  18s.  6d.  Is  wanted  to  complete  an  allowance  for  a  very  respectable 
widow  of  71.  The  husband  died  thirty-six  years  ago.  She  supported  her  mother 
by  needlework  till  her  death.  Failing  eyesight  and  rheumatism  have  now  totally 
Incapacitated  her.  A  nephew  helps,  also  a  local  pension  society. 


20,526.— An  East  End  Committee  ask  help  to  keep  a  respectable  young  man  In 
the  Home  for  Epileptics  at  Maghull.  He  has  been  there  two  years,  and  Is  deriving 
benefit  from  the  treatment.  Eventually  it  is  hoped  that  he  may  earn  his  living 
as  a  farm  labourer.  Relatives  contribute,  a  clergyman  helps,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  now  ask  £4  9s.  to  complete  six  months’  payments  from  the  present  time. 


13,833.— Wanted,  £3  Us.  6d.  towards  an  allowance  of  4s.  9d.  a  week  to  a  widow 
of  74  years  of  age,  who  is  not  able  to  earn.  Her  married  daughter  contributes, 
and  the  clergy  also  help.  - 

18,042.— £7  9s.  6d.  Is  needed  to  provide  a  pension  for  a  married  couple,  both  past 
work.  The  man  has  been  for  thirty  years  with  one  firm  of  barge  owners,  and 
eventually  broke  his  thigh  whilst  at  work.  He  was  in  a  registered  club  for  many 
years,  till  it  broke  up  in  1879;  he  helped  to  support  a  widowed  mother.  Employers 
and  a  charitable  lady  are  helping. 

THE  MAIN  OBJECT 

OF  THE 

(Dbartt^  ©rgamsatton  Society 

19  THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR: 

This  it  endeavours  to  attain  : — 

1.  By  bringing  about  co-operation  between  the  Charities  and 
the  Poor  Law,  and  between  Charitable  persons  and  agencies  of 
all  religious  denominations  amongst  themselves. 

2.  By  spreading  sound  views  on  charitable  work,  and  creating 
a  class  of  almoners  to  carry  them  out. 

3.  By  securing  due  investigation  and  fitting  action  in  all  cases. 

4.  By  repressing  mendicity. 

C.  S,  Loch, 

Central  Office,  Secretary. 

15  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Popular  Books  of  the 
Season  are  now  in  Circulation. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  Free  on  Application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  on  SALE  (Second* 
hand).  Also  a  large  selection  of 

BOOKS  IN  LEATHER  BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIRTHDAY  AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


SO  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W.;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LONDON; 
And  at  10-12  Barton  Arcade.  Manchester. 

BOOKS  WANTED. — First  Editions  by  Thackeray, 

Ainsworth,  Marryat,  George  Meredith,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Jesse,  Pardoe, 
Freer,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  T.  Hardy  ;  and  Books  Illustrated  by  Aiken,- Cruikshank, 
Leech,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  &c.  List  of  2,000  Special  Wants,  post-free.  Cash  or  Ex¬ 
change.— BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


THE 

-illenburys”  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited 
to  the  changing  digestive  powers  of  the  Infant. 

Milk  Food  No.  i.  Milk  Food  No.  2.  Malted  Food  No.  3 

F rom  birth  to  8  months.  From  3  to  6  months.  From  6  months  and  upwards. 

Pamphlet  on  Infant  Feeding  FREE.  (Please  mention  this  paper; 

Allen  &  Hanbury-s  Ltd.,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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THE 

METAPHYSIC  OF  EXPERIENCE 

BY 

SHADWORTH  H.  HOBQSGM, 

In  Four  Books. 

Book  I. — General  Analysis  of  Experience. 

Book  II. — Positive  Science. 

Book  III.— Analysis  of  Conscious  Action, 

Book  IV. — The  Real  Universe. 

In  4  yoIs.  8vo,  buckram  (the  vols.  not  to  be  had  separately), 

price  36s. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London  ; 
New  York  and  Bombay. 

NOW  READY. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  TRANSACTIONS  of  the 
ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  LONDON. 

Series  B,  Containing  Papers  of  a  Biological  Character. 
VoL  193,  with  11  Plates. 

PRICE  £1  5s. 

London :  HARRISON  and  SONS,  45  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 


HOSViB  COUNTSES  MAGAZINE, 

JANUARY  NUMBER  NOW  READY.  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Price  is.  6d.  net. 

Contexts  :— Whitgift  Hospital— East  Kent  Parish  History— Wat  Tyler’s  Rebellion 
in  Herts— Church  Livings  in  1650— Berkshire  Chantries— Compton,  Surrey— 
.Church  Plate  in  the  Diocese  of  LondoD— Loud  water  Church— St.  Gregory’s 
Priory,  Canterbury — Essex  Charities— Old  *t.  Albans— Great  Stanmore— 
Hertfordshire  Charities— Quarterly  Notes— Notes  and  Queries— Replies— 
Reviews. 


London :  F.  E.  ROBINSON  and  CO., 

THE  RUSSELL  PRESS,  20  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  W.C. 


£14  14s.  CRUISE,  NAPLES,  SICILY, 

SARDINIA,  and  CORSICA  (Marseilles  return  ticket,  £5  5s.  extra), 
JANUARY  2nd. 


Also  PALESTINE  CRUISES 

On  the  s.y.  ARGONAUT,  tonnage,  3,254 ;  horse-power,  4,000. 


Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE,  Secretary,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
°  London,  N.W. _ 

WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES  — 

Special  Tours,  65  days  for  £65,  by  magnificent  vessels  of  the 
ROYAL  MALL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY. — For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  18  Moorgate  Street,  or  29  Cockspur  Street  (West 

End),  London. 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


In  demy  8vo,  bound  in  buckram,  7s.  6d.  net. 

RAILWAY  RUNS  IN  THREE 

CONTINENTS.  A  Short  Record  of  Actual  Performances  on  some  European, 
Canadian,  Australian,  and  American  Railways.  By  J.  T.  Burton  Alexander. 
This  volume  contains  the  personal  observations  of  the  Author  either  whilst 
riding  on  the  engine  or  in  the  train.  The  booked  and  actual  times  of  each  run 
are  given,  also  the  load  drawn,  and  the  class  of  loco,  by  which  the  train  was  hauled. 
The  speed  is  noted,  and  there  are  explanatory  notes  opposite  most  of  the  runs, 
showing,  roughly,  how  the  work  done  struck  the  observer,  together  with  the 
chief  physical  features  of  the  line.  The  work  will  be  handy  as  a  book  of  reference, 
showing  in  a  compact  form  the  relative  performances  of  many  celebrated  trains 
all  over  the  world. 

A  SEASONABLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  FORGOTTEN  MELODY.  By 

One  Who  Remembers  It.  A  Christmas  Recital. 

In  this  tale  the  keeping  of  Christmas  is  treated  of  in  both  the  lively  gossiping 
style  and  the  seriously  thoughtful,  making  it  a  suitable  book  to  place  on  a  pile 
of  suggested  Christmas  presents  for  the  coming  season. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FUTURE 

LIFE.  By  Pauline  W.  Roose,  assisted  by  David  C.  Roose. 

“  Those  who  wish  to  see  how  vastly  and  variously  the  idea  of  the  belief  in  a 
future  life  has  been  expressed  by  authors,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times, 
should  look  into  this  little  volume.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

“The  book  denotes  and  caters  for  a  catholic  taste.”— Bookman. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

FRIENDS  OLD  A^ID  NEW:  Twenty 

German  Nursery  and  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  Into  English  and  Retold  by 
Sophie  Hlrch. 

“  The  book  is  so  thoroughly  interesting  and  gently  refined  that  its  mission  in 
the  nursery  or  schoolroom  should  be  a  very  helpful  one.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“  Children  will  find  in  the  volume  endless  amusement  combined  with 
instruction.” — Freeman. 

In  small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ALL  CHAN  GE  :  j ottings  at  the  Junction 

of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  By  Wilfred  Woollam,  M.A., 
LL.M.  Camb. 

“  Gems  of  thought.  Every  one  of  them  contains  food  for  reflection.” 

— Derby  Standard. 

“  A  refreshing  variety  of  poetry  and  prose  of  high  literary  order.  Inyiting  and 
bright  throughont.” — Hereford  Times. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

PAPERS  FOR  THE  PARSONAGE. 

By  Two  Clergymen. 

This  book  is  a  compendium  of  careful  studies  of  various  theological  and  other 
topics  viewed  from  an  Evangelical  standpoint,  by  writers  familiar  with  the  aspect 
of  modern  thought.  Of  the  fifteen  papers  some  are  closely  argumentative,  others 
of  a  lighter  cast,  and  several  of  deepest  seriousness  and  spirituality.  The  subjects 
dealt  with  are  such  as  “Simplicity  of  Christian  Worship,”  “Preaching,” 
“Evolution,”  “Miracles,”  “Scripture  Criticism,”  and  “Prayer.”  The  book  will 
be  a  suitable  gift  to  any  parsonage  circle,  or  otherwise  intelligent  family. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.O. 


MR.  SPENCER’S  ENLARGED  WORK. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  price  6s. 

VARIOUS  FRAGMENTS. 

WITH  MANY  ADDITIONS. 

By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


ALSO  RECENTLY  PCBLISHED  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
SIXTH  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHOUT,  price  16s. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES, 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT 

LQARSS 

yield  3  to 

MUNICIPAL 

LOA^S 

yield  3  to 

RAILWAY 

LG  A  SMS 

yield  4  to 

TRAMWAY 

LGA^S 

yield  4  to 

VAN 

OSS  and 

CO., 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON \  E.O, 
LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


"O  EVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

r\)  or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY.  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 

REVIEWED,  ADVERTISED,  OR  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  PAPER 
AMV  promptly  sent  by  post. 

Catalogue  of  New  Remainders  Free. 

H.  J.  GLAISHER,  57  Wigmcre  Street,  W. 


London :  WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 

NOTICE.— The  JANUARY  issue  of  LONGMAN’S 
MAGAZINE  contains  the  opening  chapters 
of  FYAND  ER’S  WIDOW,  a  New  a  tort/,  by 
M.  E.  FRANCIS,  Author  of  t(  Yeoman 
Fleetwood,”  (iThe  Duenna  of  a  Genius,”  Ac. 


LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

January,  1901.  8vo,  price  Sixpence. 


My  Lady  6f  Orange  :  an  Historical 
Romance.  By  H.  C.  Bailey.  Chaps.  5-7. 
Summering  in  Canadian  Back- 
woods.  By  Algernon  Blackwood. 

A  Chime  of  Four.  By  John  Berwick. 
The  Heroic  Revivalists.  By  W.  E. 
Norris. 


Quotation.  By  H.  W.  Fowler. 
Nature  in  London.  By  George  A. 
B.  Dewar. 

Fyander’s  Widow.  By  M.  E.  Francis 
(Mrs.  Francis  Blundell).  Chaps.  1-2. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship.  By 
Andrew  Lang. 


T 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO. 

Now  complete  in  3  vols. :  also  in  sections,  at  Is.  6d.  each  net. 

HE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALIAN  ART. 

By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.  (Author  of  “Correggio”). 

“This  is  an  excellent  handbook  for  the  traveller  in  Italy.”— Spectator. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London. 
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NOTICE. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  ... 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

Edited  by 

W.  L.  COURTNEY, 

IS  THE  OLDEST  OF  THE  MONTHLY  REVIEWS, 
And  enters  upon  its 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  ISSUE  WITH 
THE  JANUARY  NUMBER, 

which  contains : 

IRELAND  AND  IRISH  LAND  ONCE  MORE.  By  T.  W,  Russell,  M.P. 

WILL  ENGLAND  LAST  THE  CENTURY  ?  By  Calchas. 

LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  THE  LIBERAL  IMPERIALISTS. 

THE  PAINTERS  OP  SEVILLE.  By  Arthur  Symons. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

THE  DAWN  OP  A  REIGN.  By  Signor  Dalla  Vecchia. 

SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN.  By  Vernon  Blaekburn  and  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  from  the  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge. 

A  FORGOTTEN  PROPHET.  By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

“THE  FORTNIGHTLY”:  A  Retrospect.  By  M. 

LORD  ROSEBERY’S  “NAPOLEON.”  By  his  Honour  Judge  O'Connor 
Morris. 

THE  CONCERT  IN  CHINA.  By  Diplomatieus. 

ENGLAND,  TURKEY,  AND  THE  TRANSVAAL.  By  his  Excellency  Ismial 
Kemal  Bey. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  GIRLS.  By  Honnor  Morten. 

“HEROD”  AT  HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.  By  Senex. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  London. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. — 2  vols.  8vo,  24s. 

A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF 
IRISH  HISTORY : 

Being  a  Replacement  of  the  False  by  the  True. 

From  the  Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  Legislative 
Union  of  1800. 

By  T.  DUNBAR  INGRAM,  LL.D. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO. 

NOW  READY. — Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

INFERENCES  FROM  HAUNTED  HOUSES 
AND  HAUNTED  MEN. 

By  the  Honble.  JOHN  HARRIS. 

London  :  PHILIP  WELLBY,  6  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


MAN. 

A  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  ANTHROPO¬ 
LOGICAL  SCIENCE. 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION 
OF  THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


THE  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  has  established, 
under  the  above  title,  a  Monthly  Record  of  progress  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Study  of  Man. 

Its  contents  will  include  contributions  to  Physical  Anthropology, 
Ethnography,  and  Psychology  ;  the  Study  of  Language,  and  the 
earlier  stages  of  Civilisation,  Industry,  and  Art ;  and  the  History  of 
Social  Institutions  and  of  Moral  and  Religious  Ideas. 

Each  number  of  MAN  will  consist  of  sixteen  imperial  3vo  pages, 
with  occasional  illustrations  in  the  text,  together  with  one  full- 
page  plate,  and  will  include 

(1.)  Original  articles,  notes,  and  correspondence. 

(2.)  Reviews  of  books  and  summaries  of  Journals  and  Pro¬ 
ceedings. 

(3.)  Reports  of  meetings  of  Societies. 

(4.)  Descriptive  notices  of  the  acquisitions  of  Museums  and 
private  collections. 

(5.)  Bibliographies. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  each  article  will  be  furnished  with 
catch-titles  in  clarendon  type,  giving  the  subject  and  the  author’s 
name,  and  with  a  distinct  reference  number  in  the  margin. 


THE  FIRST  NUMBER  of  MAN  will  be  ready  in  JANUARY, 
1901,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
3  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  and  through  all  Booksellers. 
Price  Is.  monthly  ;  or  10s.  subscription  per  annum,  prepaid. 


Now  ready.— SECOND  EDITION,  royal  8vo,  with  34  Illustrations,  3s.  net. 

THE  TEMPLES  AND  RITUAL  OF  ASKLEPIOS  AT 

EPIDAUROS  AND  ATHENS. 

An  account  of  recent  discoveries  concerning  the  early  history  of  Medicine. 
Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

By  RICHARD  CATON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

“  We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of  these  scholarly  and  well-illustrated 
lectures.”— Bookman. 

“  Of  curious  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  medical  science  as  well  as  of 
classical  archaeology  "—Scotsman. 

Extremely  interesting.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

Now  ready.— With  6  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  VALVULAR  DISEASE  OF 

THE  HEART. 

By  RICHARD  CATON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Honorary  Physician.  Liverpool  Royal 
Infirmary,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology,  University  College,  Liverpool. 

London  :  C.  J.  CLAY  and  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 

Ave  Jlaria  Lane. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.— Price  6d.  ;  by  post,  7d. 

MR,  CHAMBERLAIN 

AGAINST  ENGLAND, 

A  RECORD  OF  HIS  PROCEEDINGS. 

By  FREE  BRITON. 

London  :  WATTS  &  CO.,  17  Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 
insured  against,  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  GO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA, 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


READING-CASES  FOR  THE 
“  SPECTATOR  ” 

To  hold  Six  Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 

CASES  FOR  BINDING 

Half-Yearly  Vols.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Book¬ 
seller  or  Newsagent , 

Or  at  the  Office, 

i  WELLINGTON  ST.,  STRAND. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Outside  Page,  Twelve  Guineas. 


Page . . . 

0 

Half-Page  . 

0 

Quarter-Page  . 

6 

Narrow  Column  . 

0 

Half -Column . 

0 

Quarter-Column  . 

6 

Companies. 

Outside  Page  . . . 

0 

Inside  Page  . 

0 

Five  lines  (50  words)  and  under  in  broad  column  (half¬ 
width),  5s. ;  and  Is.  per  line  for  every  additional  line 
( containing  on  an  average  twelve  words). 
Narrow  column,  one-third  width  of  page,  7s.  per  inch. 
Broad  column,  half-width  of  page,  10s.  per  inch. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1878. 


Across  two  narrow  columns,  two-thirds  width  of  page, 
14s.  per  inch. 

Broad  column  following  “Publications  of  the  Week,” 
13s.  per  inch. 

Displayed  Advertisements  according  to  space. 
Terms:  net. 
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RUDYARD  KIPLING’S 

GREAT  STORY, 

“  KIM,” 

WILL  COMMENCE  IN  .  .  . 

CASSELL’S  MAGAZINE 

for  JANUARY, 

READY  DECEMBER  28th,  price  6d, 


PRESENTATION  VOLUMES  Published  by  Cassell  and  Company ,  Limited. 


MAGAZINE  OF  ART  YEARLY 

VOLUME.  With  about  800  Choice  Illustrations, 
and  a  Series  of  Special  Plates,  21s. 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  IN  WATER 

COLOURS.  By  J,  MaoWhirter,  R.A.  With  23, 
Coloured  Plates,  5s. 


THE  WORKS  of  CHARLES  BURTON 

BARBER.  Illustrated.  Introduction  by  Haret 
Furniss.  7s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LIVES:  Further  Studies 

in  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  the  Very  Rey.  Dean 
Farrar,  D.D...F.R.S.  15s. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  the  THIRD  and  CONCLUDING 
VOLUME  of 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.  Edited 

by  Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery.  Illustrating  every  Picture 
in  the  National  Gallery.  Issued  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery.  In  3  vols.,  £7  7s.  the  set  net. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  contain  THE  OLD  MASTERS 
(■Foreign  Schools).  Vol.  III.  contains  THE 
BRITISH  MASTERS  AND  MODERN  SCHOOLS, 
including  the  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
British  Art  (Tate  Gallery). 

N.B.— The  Edition  is  limited  to  1,000  copies, 
more  than  900  of  which  have  already  been  sold. 
The  publishers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
advance  the  price  as  copies  become  scarce.  Sold 
in  sets  only. 

THE  TALE  OF  A  FIELD  HOSPITAL 

By  Frederick  Treves,  F.R.C.S.  With  14  Full- 
page  Illustrations.  Printed  in  Bed  and  Black, 
and  bound  in  Leather.  Third  Impression,  6s. 

CHINESE  PICTURES.  Notes  on 

Photographs  made  in  China.  By  Mrs.  Bishop, 
F.R.G.S.  (Isabella  Bird).  With  60  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  by  the  Author,  3s.  6d. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA:  a  Personal  Sketch 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  With  3  Rembrandt  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

“  THE  SHOP  ”  :  the  Story  of  the 

Royal  Military  Academy.  By  Capt.  Gvggisberg, 
R.E.  "With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Full-page 
Coloured  Plates,  I2s.  6d.  net. 

CAMPAIGN  PICTURES  OF  THE 

WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  (1839-1900).  Letters 
from  the  Front.  By  A.  G.  Hades.  Second 
Impression,  6s. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  OXFORD. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  TuCkwell,  M.A.  With  16  Full- 
page  Illustrations,  9s. 

OUR  BIRD  FRIENDS,  By  R. 

Kearton,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  With  100  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  by  Cherry  Kearton.  Second 
Impression,  5s. 

BRITAIN’S  SEA-KINGS  AND  SEA- 

FIGHTS.  By  Popular  Writers.  Illustrated  by 
leading  Artists.  Complete  vol.,  7s.  6d, 

SONGS  OF  NEAR  AND  FAR  AWAY 

By  E.  Richardson.  With  numerous  Coloured 
Illustrations,  6s. 

THE  TIDAL  THAMES.  By  Grant 

Allen.  With  India  Proof  Impressions  of  20 
Magnificent  Photogravure  Plates,  and  with  many 
other  Illustrations  after  Original  Drawings,  by 
W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  New  Edition,  cloth, 
42s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  PAINTINGS  OF 

VICAT  COLE,  R.A.  Described  by  Robert 
Chignell.  With  59  Full-page  Plates,  &c.,  in  3 
vols.,  63s.  the  set. 

SIGHTS  AND  SCENES  IN  OXFORD 

CITY  AND  UNIVERSITY.  Described  by 
Thomas  Whittaker,  B.A.  :  and  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  100  Plates.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  21s. 


THE  PICTURESQUE  MEDITER¬ 
RANEAN.  With  a  Series  of  Magnificent  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Original  Designs  made  on  the  spot 
by  leading  Artists  of  the  Day)  In  2  vols.,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  £4  4s. 

PICTURESQUE  EUROPE.  Popular  I 

Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  THE  BRITISH  ISLES, 
bound  2  vols.  in  1,10s.  6d. ;  Vols.  III.,  IV.,  and  V., 
THE  CONTINENT,  6s.  each. 

BALLADS  &  SONGS.  By  William 

Makepeace  Thackeray.  With  Original  Illus¬ 
trations  by  H.  M.  Brock.  6s. 

WITH  NATURE  AND  A  CAMERA. 

By  R.  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  With  Frontispiece  and 
180  Pictures  from  Photographs  by  O.  Kearton.  21s. 

OUR  RARER  BRITISH  BREEDING 

BIRDS :  their  Nests,  Eggs,  and  Summer  Haunts. 
By  Riohard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  With  about  70 
Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  C.  Kearton,  7/6, 

BRITISH  BIRDS’  NESTS:  How, 

Where,  and  When  to  Find  and  Identify  Them. 
By  R.  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  With  nearly  130  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Photographs  by  C.  Kearton.  21s. 

WILD  LIFE  AT  HOME  :  How  to 

Study  and  Photograph  It.  By  R.  Kearton,  F.Z.S. 
Illustrated  from  Photographs  byC.  Kearton.  6s. 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, 

By  Henry  Scherren,  F.Z.S.  With  13  Coloured 
Plates  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.  Cheap 
Edition,  6s. 

JOHN  RUSKIN  :  a  Sketch  of  his  Life, 

his  Work,  and  his  Opinions.  With  Personal  Re¬ 
miniscences.  By  M.  H.  Spielmann.  Illustrated, 

5s. 

THE  QUEEN’S  LONDON,  With 

about  450  exquisite  Views  of  London  and  its  En¬ 
virons,  10s.  6d. 

SACRED  ART,  The  Bible  Story 

Pictured  by  Eminent  Modern  Painters.  Edited 
by  A.  G.  Temple,  F.S.A.  With  nearly  200  Full- 
page  Illustrations,  9s. 

PICTORIAL  ENGLAND  &  WALES. 

With  upwards  of  350  beautiful  Illustrations  pre¬ 
pared  from  Copyright  Photographs,  9s.;  on  j 
superior  paper,  half-persian,  in  box,  15s.  net. 

FLORA’S  FEAST :  a  Masque  of  ! 

Flowers.  Penned  and  Pictured  by  Walter  ! 
Crane.  With  40  pages  of  Pictures  In  Colours,  5s.  [ 

QUEEN  SUMMER;  or,  The  Tourney 

of  the  Lily  and  the  Rose.  Penned  and  Portrayed 
by  Walter  Crane.  Contains  40  pages  of  Designs, 
printed  in  Colours.  6s. 


UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN.  By  Harriet 

Beecher  Stowe.  With  upwards  of  100  Original 
Illustrations  by  Jenny  Nystrom-Stoopendaal.  5s. 

MEMOIRS  &  CORRESPONDENCE 

OF  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  first  Lord  Playfair  of  St. 
Andrews.  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid.  With  2  Por¬ 
traits,  Cheap  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

TREASURE  ISLAND  :  a  Story  of 

Pirates  and  the  Spanish  Main.  By  R,  L.  Steven¬ 
son.  Containing  50  New  and  Original  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Wal  Paget.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN’S  EMPIRE.  With  nearly 

700  exquisite  Illustrations,  reproduced  from 
authentic  Photographs,  2  vols.,  9s.  each. 

THE  QUIVER  YEARLY  VOLUME, 

With  about  800  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontis¬ 
piece,  7s.  6d. 

CASSELL’S  MAGAZINE  YEARLY 

V OL  UME.  With  upwards  of  1,000  Illustrations, 
8s.  Also  issued  in  Half-Yearly  vols.,  5s.  each. 

CASSELL’S  SATURDAY  JOURNAL 

YEARLY  VOLUME.  With  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  nearly  1,100  pages.  7s.  6d. 

CHUMS  YEARLY  VOLUME.  With 

13  Coloured  Plates  and  over  1,100  Pictures,  8s. 

BO-PEEP  YEARLY  VOLUME.  With 

8  Full-page  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Pic¬ 
tures  in  Colour.  Boards,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TINY  TOTS  YEARLY  VOLUME, 

With  Frontispiece  in  Colours  and  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations,  Is.  4d. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS. 

A  GIRL  WITHOUT  AMBITION, 

By  Isabel  Sttart  Robson.  With  8  Illustra¬ 
tions,  3s.  6d. 

SISTERS  THREE  :  a  Story  for  Girls. 

By  Jessie  Mansergh  (Mrs.  G.  de  Horne  Vaizev). 
With  8  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN, 

THE  JUNGLE  SCHOOL;  or,  Dr. 

Jibber-Jabber  Burchall's  Academy.  By  S.  H, 
Hamer.  With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  other 
Hlustrations  by  Harry  B.  Neilson.  Is.  6d. 

PETER  PIPER’S  PEEPSHOW ;  or, 

All  the  Fun  of  the  Fair.  By  S.  H.  Hamer.  With 
4  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations  by 
Harry  B.  Neilson  and  Lewis  Bauraer.  Is.  6d. 

ANIMAL  LAND  FOR  LITTLE 

PEOPLE.  By  S.  H.  Hamer.  Illustrated  from 
Photographs  and  Original  Drawings,  and  con¬ 
taining  4  Coloured  Plates,  Is.  6d. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

EDWARD  BICKERSTETH 

Late  Bishop  of  South  Tokyo. 

By  Kev.  SAMUEL  BICKERSTETH. 

Frontispiece  Portrait  in  Photogravure,  Map}  and  several  Half-tone  Reproductions. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d.  net. 


Times.—' “An  impartial  record  of  earnest,  Intelli¬ 
gent  work.” 

Spectator.—  '  All  interested  in  missions  will  read 
with  attention  the  exceedingly  guarded  and  accurate 
accounts  of  the  relations  maintained  with  the  two 

great  missionary  societies - Bishop  Edward  Blcker- 

steth's  recorded  work  is  immense.  What  he  did 
lives  after  him  in  his  foundations  and  organisa¬ 
tions.” 

Literature.—"  Worth  reading ;  will  be  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  study  in  missionary  methods.” 


Guardian. — “The  Bishop  succeeded  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  native  Japanese  Church.  For  the  full 
comprehension  or  this  bold  and  valuable  experiment 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Life  itself,  where  it 
is  related  in  full  and  clear  detail.” 

Record.— “The  picture  of  Biokersteth  himself  is  an 
exceedingly  happy  one.” 

Manchester  Guardian.—  “  A  full  and  attractive 
picture  of  a  very  able  and  devoted  missionary  Bishop.” 

Daily  Chronicle.— “  Will  be  welcomed  as  the  account 
of  an  Anglican  Bishop’s  experiences  in  India  and  Japan.” 


THOS,  DE  LA  ROE  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  WHIST. 
Twenty-third  Edition,  90th  Thousand,  cap.  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  extra,  5s. ;  handsomely  printed  in  Red  and 
Black ;  Revised  throughout. 

WHIST,  LAWS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

OF.  By  “Cavendish.” 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  BILLIARDS. 
New  Edition  (Seventh),  carefully  Revised,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  10s.  6d. 

BILLIARDS.  By  J.  Bennett,  Retired 

Champion.  Edited  by  “  CAVENDISH."  With  up¬ 
wards  of  200  Illustrations. 


New  Edition  (Seventh),  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  2s.  6d. 

BRIDGE,  LAWS  OF.  Adopted  by 

the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs;  with  a  Guide  to 
the  Game  by“B0AZ,"and  How  to  Play  Bridge, 
by  “Badsworth.” 


New  Edition  (Seventh),  cap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  Ss.  6d. 

WHIST,  PHILOSOPHY  OF.  By 

Dr.  Pole,  F.P,.S.  An  Essay  on  the  Scientific 
and  Intellectual  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Game. 
“  WHIST  RHYMES,”  3d. 


London  ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  k  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


DiNNEFORD'S 

MAGNESIA. 


A  pure  Solution. 

For  Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 

For  Heartburn  and  Headache. 

For  Gout  and  Indigestion. 

Safest  Aperient  for  delicate 
Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


FISHER'S 

GLADSTONE 

188 

Catalogues  post-free. 


BAG. 

STRAND. 


JANUARY  NUMBER,  Price  ONE  SHILLING. 
THE 

PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 


Edited  by  GEORGE  R.  HALKETT. 

THE  NEW  YEAR’S  NUMBER 

IS  NOW  READY. 

The  Principal  Contents  of  the  January  Number : — 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL, 
M.P., 

THE  DUCHESS  OF 

NEWCASTLE 
MISS  ELIZABETH 

ROBINS 

RODIN  THE  SCULPTOR ; 

WILLIAM  ARCHER 

MAX  BEERBOHM 
HAROLD  BEGBIE, 


EVELYN  SHARP 
JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

LADY  CURRIE 

(VIOLET  FANE) 
STEPHEN  GWYNN 

CAPTAIN  A.  G.  BAGOT 
ALFRED  KINNEAR 


Writes  of  “  The  British 
Officer  in  Peace  and 
War,”  and  suggests 
many  Reforms. 
Supplies  a  charming 
article  on  her  stately 
home,  “Clumber.” 
Contributes  an  account 
of  her  travels  in 
Alaska. 

An  Illustrated  Inter¬ 
view  with  this  great 
artist  by  Miss  van 
Vorst. 

Has  written  an  optim¬ 
istic  survey  of  the 
plays  now  running  in 
London. 

On  Caricature. 

The  author  of  the 
“  Handy  Man,”  contri¬ 
butes  a  poem  which  is 
illustrated  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Partridge. 
Writes  an  article  on 
FAIRY  TALES. 

Deals  with  the  new 
House  of  Commons. 

Is  represented  by  a 
quaint  CHINESE 
STORY. 

Is  the  author  of  a 
pathetic  poem  on  a 
very  human  theme. 
Writes  on  “Hunting.’, 


Supplies  a  causerie  of 
the  month  under  the 
title  of  “  The  Ways  of 
the  World.” 

The  January  Number  contains  other  Articles,  Stories, 
and  Poems  by  ALICE  DRYDEN,  EDWARD  F. 
STRANGE,  NETTA  SYRETT,  ARNOLD 
PINCHARD,  &c. 

The  Frontispiece  of  the  New  Year’s  Number  consists 
of  a  magnificent  photogravure, 

“The  Countess  of  Lincoln,”  by  Gainsborough. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

18  CHARING  CROSSROAD,  LONDON,  W.C. 


PHILIP  GREEN’S  NEW  LIST. 


Fcap.  8vo,  96pp.,  doth,  Is.  net. 

RELIGION  IN  LITERATURE  and 

RELIGION  IN  LIFE  :  Two  Lectures.  By 
Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Fcap.  8vo,  80  pp.,  cloth.  Is.  net. 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH  :  Lessons  of 

his  Life,  Death,  and  Resurrection,  learnt  at  Ober 
Ammergau.  By  Charles  Hargrove,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  80  pp.,  cloth,  Is.  net. 

SEVEN  SERVICES  FOR  PUBLIC 

WORSHIP.  With  Special  Prayers  and  Thanks¬ 
givings.  Compiled  by  W.  Copeland  Bowie. 
“Printed  in  large  type,  in  convenient,  form,  and 
published  at  a  very  moderate  price.  This  book  has 
already  been'alopted  by  more  than  one  congregation, 
and  will  doubtless  quickly  make  its  way  to  a  wider 
acceptance.”— Inquirer. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  MINISTERS 

OF  RELIGION,  containing  Services  for  Baptism, 
Dedication,  Communion,  Marriage,  and  Burial. 
With  Special  Hymns  and  Readings.  Compiled  by 
W.  Copeland  Bowie. 


PHILIP  GREEN,  5  Essex  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE 

“FOUDROYANT ” 

(NELSON’S  FLAGSHIP). 

WRITE  TO 

GOODALL,  LAMB,  &  HEIGHWAY,  Ltd. 
MANCHESTER, 

For  the  above,  containing  beautiful  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  rare  Portraits  reproduced  from 
Old  Prints  in  the  British  Museum  of  Nelson 
and  his  Captains,  not  elsewhere  procurable, 
which  will  be  sent  post-free  on  approval. 


BIK 


KBECK  BANK. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 


SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 


allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 


below  £100. 


The  B1KKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-lree. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  PIQUET. 
Ninth  Edition,  cap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  5s.;  hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  Red  and  Black. 

PIQUET,  LAWS  OF.  Adopted  by 

the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  With  a  Treatise  on 
the  Game  by  “Cavendish.” 


Fourth,  Edition,  cap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra ;  greatly 
Enlarged  and  Revised  throughout,  5s. 

ECARTE,  LAWS  OF.  Adopted  by 

the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  With  a  Treatise  on 
the  Game  by  “  Cavendish." 


THE  STANDARD  WORK  ON  PATIENCE. 
Demy  oblong  4to,  cloth  gilt,  16s. 

PATIENCE  GAMES,  WITH  EXAM- 

TLES  PLAYED  THROUGH.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Diagrams.  By  “Cavendish.”  Hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  Red  and  Black. 


Fourth  Edition,  cap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  5s. ;  hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  Red  and  Black. 

WHIST  DEVELOPMENTS: 

AMERICAN  LEADS  AND  THE  UNBLOCKING 
GAME. .  By  “Cavendish.” 


Third  Edition,  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  Is.  6d. 

RUBICON  BEZIQUE,  LAWS  OF. 

Adopted  by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  With 
a  Guide  to  the  Game,  by  “  Cavendish.” 


Cap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  3s.  6d. 

SHORT  WHIST,  LAWS  OF.  Edited 

by  J.  L.  Baldwin  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Game, 
by  Jajies  Clay.  .  .  .. 


CARD  GAMES  BY  “  CAVENDISH,” 

6d.  each.  American  Leads.  (8vo).  Pocket 
Series:  Whist  (5)— Guide;  Laws;  Leads;  Rules 
for  Second  Hand ;  Rules  for  Third  Hand.  Piquet. 
Rubicon  Bdzique.  Polish  Bfaique.  EcartA  Orib- 
bage.  Euchre.  Imperial.  Spoil-Five.  Calabra- 
sella.  Sixty-six. 


DE  LA  RUE’S  INDELIBLE 

DIARIES,  CONDENSED  DIARIES,  PORTABLE 
DIARIES,  CALENDARS,  &c.,  for  1901,  in  great 
variety,  may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Stationers.  Alsc  “FINGER,”  “THUMB,”  and 
“PALM ’’-SHAPED  DIARIES,  and  the  NEW 
“  DIAMOND  ”  DIARIES,  in  neat  cases. 

Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  and  CO.,  Ltd., 

Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C. 


UNA: 

A  Song  of  England  in  the  Year  Nineteen 
Hundred. 

By  WILLIAM  GERARD. 

3s.  6d.  net. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER,  and  CO, 
Limited. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable  in  advance. 


Including  postage  to  any  Yearly.  Half-  Quar- 
part  of  the  United  KiDg-  yearly,  terly. 

dom . £1  8  6.,  0  14  3..  0  7  3 

Including  postage  to  any 
of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  America, 

France,  Germany,  India, 

China,  &c .  1  10  6.,  0  16  S..  0  7  8 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  DR.  W.  H.  PITCHETT. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. — Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WELLINGTON’S  MEN: 

SOME  SOLDIER-AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 

[Kincaid's  “  Adventures  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  ” ;  “  Rifleman  Harris”; 
Anton's  “  Military  Life  ”  ;  Mercer’s  “Waterloo.”] 

Edited  by  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

AUTHOR  OF  “HOW  ENGLAND  SAVED  EUROPE,”  “DEEDS  THAT  WON 
THE  EMPIRE,"  “FIGHTS  FOR  THE  FLAG &c. 

V  This  work  describes  war  as  seen  by  the  man  in  the  ranks. 
There  is  enough  reality  about  it  to  give  it  historical  value,  with 
sufficient  personal  incident  to  make  it  as  readable  as  a  novel. 


A  VOLUNTEER’S  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  BOER  WAR. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY.— With  a  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

IN  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  C.I.V. 

A  Narrative  and  Diary  of  Personal  Experiences  with  the  C.I.V.  Battery 
(  Hon.  Artillery  Company)  in  South  Africa.  By  “  Driver  ”  Erskine  Childers, 
Clerk  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Punch.—"  A  series  of  unpremeditated  pictures  of  campaign  life  invaluable  for 
their  graphic  touch.” 

Daily  News. — “  If  any  one  wants  to  have  an  idea  of  what  it  really  means  to  be 
a.  Volunteer  In  war,  let  him  read  the  exceedingly  interesting  narrative  of 
‘Driver’  Erskine  Chillers _ One  could  not  imagine  a  more  ini  elligent  Volunteer.” 


MR.  CONAN  DOYLE’S  “  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOER  WAR.” 

ADOPTED  FOR  HOLIDAY  READING  AT  WINCHESTER. 

36,500  copies  printed, 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

SEVENTH  IMPRESSION,  with  Maps,  large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6cL 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ADOPTED  FOR  HOLIDAY  READING  AT  HARROW. 

NOW  READY.— NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION 
(THE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION). 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

With  8  Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


A  LIFETIME  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Being  the 

Recollections  of  the  First  Premier  of  Natal.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Robinson, 
K.C.M.G.,  Author  of  “George  Lindon,”  “The  Colonies  and  the  Century,”  &c. 
Large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Punch.—"  An  opportune  and  valuable  contribution  to  knowledge.” 

Manchester  Guardian. — “  A  weighty  and  interesting  contribution  to  the 
thorough  understanding  of  the  most  difficult  of  our  Colonial  questions.” 

A  TREASURY  OF  IRISH  POETRY  IN  THE 

ENGLISH  TONGUE.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE  and  T.  W. 
Rolleston.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Globe. _ “  The  most  comprehensive  and  representative  collection  of  poems  (in 

English)  by  Irish  authors  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  for  that  reason  is  deserving 
of  a  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  every  poetry-lover.” 

DOMESTICITIES:  a  Little  Book  of  Household 

Impressions.  By  E.  V.  LUCAS.  Small  leap.  8vo,  5s. 

LORD  LILFORD  (THOMAS  LITTLETON, 

FOURTH  BARON,  F.Z.S.,  President  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union):  a 
Memoir  By  his  Sister.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  op  London.  With 
a  Portrait,  16  Full-page  “Illustrations,  and  a  Facsimile  Letter,  large  crown 
Svo,  10s.  6d. 

CONFERENCES  ON  BOOKS  AND  MEN. 

Reprinted  from  the  “  Cornhill  Magazine.”  By  the  Author  of  “  Pages  from  a 
Private  Diary.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  SOLD  OUT. 

FOURTH  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

ELEANOR.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  With 

Illustrations  by  Albert  Sterner.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Yorkshire  Post.—"  Mrs.  Humphry  W’ard  triumphs  in  her  own  fashion.  Nothing 
could  be  finer  than  the  way  in  which  she  conveys  the  atmosphere  of  Italian  life ... . 
The  narrative  parts  of  the  book  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  anything  in  modern 
fiction.  In  fine,  this  is  a  great  book.” 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES.— Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  FIELDS.  By 

Katharine  Tynan,  Author  of  “The  Dear.  Irish  Girl,”  “She  Walks  in 
Beauty,”  &c. 

’toectator  — “  Miss  Tynan  has  added  in  ‘  A  Daughter  of  the  Fields  another  por¬ 
trait  to  her  gallery  of  Irish  graces,  Meg  O’Donoghue ....  For  ourselves,  we  confess 
to  have  followed  the  progress  of  her  matrimonial  manoeuvres  with  much  pleasure.” 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Limited  to  400  Copies,  £8  8s.  net. 

EBQHTEEftlTH  CENTURY 

COLOUR  PRINTS. 

An  Essay  on  certain  Stipple  Engravers  and  their 
Work  in  Colour. 

Compiled,  Arranged,  and  Written  by  JULIA  FRANKAU. 
Illustrated  .with  51  Characteristic  Pictures  in  Monochrome,  and  1 
in  Colours,  printed  from  Copperplates. 

4th  Thousand. 

LIFE  AMD  LETTERS  OF 

THOMAS  HEPIRY  HUXLEY. 

By  his  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  30s.  net. 

8th  Thousand. 

OLIVER  OROfVSWELL, 

By  JOHN  MORLEY.  With  Portrait,  Svo,  10s.  net.  Illustrated 
Edition,  Extra  Crown  Svo,  14s.  net. 


F.MARION  CRAWFORD’S  NEW  WORK. 

RULERS  OF  THE  SOUTH: 

Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Malta. 

Illustrated  by  28  Photogravures  and  91  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
by  HENRY  BROKMAN.  In  2  vols.  Svo,  21s.  net. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
THE  GOLDEN  BOUGH, 

A  Study  in  Magic  and  Religion. 

By  J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  3  vols.  8vo,  36s.  net. 

MAGIVISLLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.  Contents  for  JANUARY. 

Edward  FitzGerald  and  T.  E, 
Brown. 

Jack’s  Mother. 

An  Ideal  Reform  Bill.  By  John 
Bull,  jun. 

Chronicles  of  the  Hudson’s  Bat 
Company.  By  A.  G.  Bradley. 


THE  CENTURY  SV1AGAZSNE. 

niustrated.  Price  Is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  16s. 

The  JANUARY  NUMBER  Contains  :— 

SHADOW  AND  SUNLIGHT  IN  EAST  LONDON.  By  the  Author  of  “Ail 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,”  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Illustrated  by  Joseph 
Pennell  and  L.  Raven-Hill. 

STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  With  Portrait. 

HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER.  III.  By  Hamlin  Garland. 

BESIEGED  IN  PEKING.  By  Cecile  E.  Payen.  Illustrated. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  12a. 

The  JANUARY  NUMBER  Contains 

JACK  JOUETT’S  RIDE.  A  True  Story.  By  R.  T.  W.  Duke,  jun.  Illustrated. 
MARTH’  ANN  OF  THE  EVERGREENS.  Story.  By  Ruth  McEuery  Stuart. 
Illustrated. 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  By  Tudor  Jenks. 

THE  STORY  OF  BARNABY  LEE.  Serial.  By  John  Bennett.  Illustrated. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


UNDER  THE  LINDEN. 

By  GILL  AN  VASE  (Mrs.  Martland  Newton). 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt;  6s. 

A  copy  of  this  book  has  been  graciously  accepted  by  the  Empress  Frederick. 

Athenatum.— 1 “  A  curious  but  clever  story.” 

Literature.—”  We  must  give  the  book  a  word  of  warm  praise.” 
Westminster  Review.— “A  rare  insight  into  human  nature. ...The  picture 
has  all  the  fidelity  of  a  Dutch  painting.” 

Public  Opinion.— “A  remarkable  novel.” 

Aberdeen-Free  Press.— “Both  old  and  young  will  be  enthralled  whilst 
reading  this  novel.” 

Scotsman.—”  Fresh  and  thoughtful.” 

DIGBY,  LONG,  and  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C. 


The  Sinner  and  the  Problem.  By 
Eric  Parker.  Chaps.  8-10. 

My  Art.  By  Madame  Ristori. 

Two  Great  Pictures.  By  M.  H.  Witt. 
At  mkrlincourt. 

The  Faust  of  the  Marionettes. 

By  H.  C.  Macdowall. 

A  Naval  Chapter  in  Indian 
History.  By  W.  J.  Fletcher. 
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STANDARD  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 


By  LORD  MACAULAY. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE 

ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  5s. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS, 

■WITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c.  In  1  vol. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

“SILVER  LIBRARY”  EDITION.  With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations 
to  the  “  Lays.”  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  SPEECHES 

AND  POEMS. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcap.  4to,  10s.  6d. 

• - BIJOU  EDITION.  18mo,  2s.  6d.  gilt  top. 

- POPULAR  EDITION.  Fcap.  4to,  6d.  sewed ;  Is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
ANNOTATED  EDITION.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  sewed  ;  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of 

Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

CABINET  EDITION.  4  vols.  crown  8vo,  24s. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  4  vols.  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

CABINET  EDITION.  3  vols.  crown  Svo,  18s. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  E.  H.  LECKY. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  8  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1700-1760,  36s. ;  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.,  1760-1784,  36s. ;  Vols.  V.  and  VI.,  1784-1793,  36s. ;  Vols.  VII.  and 
VIII.,  1793-1800,  36s. 

CABINET  EDITION.  ENGLAND.  7  vols.  crown  8vo,  6s.  each.  IRELAND. 
5  vols.  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  from 

Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  IN¬ 

FLUENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.  2  vols. 
crown  8yo,  12s. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  2  vols.  8vo,  36s. 

CABINET  EDITION.  2  vols.  crown  8 vo,  12s. 

THE  MAP  OF  LIFE  :  Conduct  and  Character. 

8vo,  10s.  6d. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Acces- 

sion  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols.  crown 
8vo,  6s.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR, 

1642-1649.  4  vols.  crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 

HISTORY  OE  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

AND  PROTECTORATE,  1649-4660.  Vol  I.  1649-1651,  with  14  Maps,  8vo,  21s. 
Vol.  II.  1651-1654,  with  7  Maps,  8vo,  21s.  Vol.  III.  in  the  Press. 


ENGLISH  SEAMEN  OE  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF 

ARAGON.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORYOF  ENGLAND. 

With  378  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  12s. 


By  Sir  T.  ERSKINE  MAY. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND,  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.,  1760-1870.  3  vols.  8vo,  18s. 


THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA, 

and  other  Essays,  Historical  and  Descriptive.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
OCEANA  ;  or,  England  and  her  Colonies. 

With  9  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

CiESAR  :  a  Sketch.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE :  a  History  of  his  Life. 

1795-1835,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  7s. ;  1834-1881,  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  7s. 


By  ALEXANDER  BAIN. 


MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE  :  a  Com- 


pendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Or  separately. 


Part  I.,  6s.  6d. 


Part  II.,  4s.  6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


THEORY  OF  ETHICS  AND  ETHICAL 
SYSTEMS. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  FRANCK  BRIGHT,  D.D. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  4  vols.  cr.  8vo. 

PERIOD  I. — MEDIAEVAL  MONARCHY.  A.D.  449  to  1485.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d, 
Period  II. — PERSONAL  MONARCHY.  1485  to  1688.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

PERIOD  III.— CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY.  1689  to  1837.  Crown  8vo,7s.  6d. 
Period  IV.— THE  GROWTH  OF  DExMOCRACY.  1837  to  1880.  Crown  8yo,  6s. 


By  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY,  from 

the  Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of  Rome,  1378-1527.  6  vols.  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 


By  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILISATION  IN 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  SCOTLAND.  3  vols.  crown  8vo,  24s. 


THE  SENSES  &  THE  INTELLECT.  8vo,  15s. 
THE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL.  8vo,  15s. 
PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

T  OrTP  PART  I.  DEDUCTION.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

IjVJVJIVj.  PAST  II.  INDUCTION.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 


By  PETER  M.  ROGET. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND 

PHRASES,  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas 
and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  Recomposed  throughout.  Enlarged  and 
Improved,  partly  from  the  Author’s  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index,  by  the 
Author’s  Son,  John  Lewis  Roget.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

A  SYSTEM  OE  LOGIC.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  2  vols.  8vo,  30s. 


JUSTINIAN. 

THE  INSTITUTES  OP  JUSTINIAN.  With 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and  Notes  by  the  late  Thomas  Collett 
Sandars,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. .  Ninth  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected 
(1898).  Svo,  18s. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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“  ‘  Cornbill  ’  is  really  full  of  good  reading  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is 
nothing  to  skip.”— GUARDIAN. 

“The  ‘Cornhill’  is  always  among  the  brightest  of  the  magazines,  dealing  with 
an  unfailing  variety  of  interesting  matter.”— PUNCH. 
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Annyai  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  address  in  the 
Postal  Union,  14s,  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 


WITH  the  January  Humber  of  1901  The  Cornhill  Magazine 
begins  the  41st  year  of  its  existence.  The  opening  of  the 
new  decade  will  not  be  marked  by  any  changes  in  the 
essential  features  of  the  magazine,  nor  by  any  departure  from  those 
principles  which  have  become  the  tradition  of  its  editorial  chair. 
They  were  laid  down  in  bold  lines  forty  years  ago,  and  it  has  only 
been  found  necessary  to  emphasise  them.  The  Editor  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rely  on  the  services  of  those  who  have  assisted  him  and 
his  predecessors  in  the  past,  and  he  has  been  fortunate  in  receiving 
promises  from  well-knOwn  writers  who  have  hitherto  been  strangers 
to  the  pages  of  The  Cornhill.  He  begins  the  new  year  with 
the  assured  conviction  that  the  magazine  will  maintain,  if  not 
surpass,  the  standard  of  former  days,  and  he  submits  the  Table 
of  Contents  of  the  January  Number. 

The  veteran  novelist  and  poet,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  contri¬ 
butes  a  poem,  !i  With  the  Huntress  ”  ;  and,  under  the  title  of  “  How 
I  Acted  the  Missionary''  Sir  Henry  Stanley  relates  an  hitherto  un¬ 
recorded  episode  in  his  African  travels.  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  the  first  Editor  of  The  Cornhill, 
continues  her  series  of  “  Blackstick  Papers ,”  in  which  memories  of 
delightful  but  forgotten  books  are  revived,  and  placed,  to  use  her 
own  words,  “  under  the  kindly  tutelage  of  the  good  fairy  of  the  ‘  Rose 
and  the  Ring  ’  ”  ;  while  Mr.  George  M.  Smith,  the  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  magazine,  recalls  the  story,  which  he  alone  can  tell,  of 
its  “ Birth  and  Parentage"  Utilising  hitherto  unpublished  material 
discovered  by  Miss  Mansel  Pleydell,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  throws 
new  light  on  the  last  days  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  helps  to 
supply  a  deficiency  to  the  existence  of  which  Lord  Rosebery  has 
just  drawn  attention  in  his  monograph  on  that  fascinating  subject. 
Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  contributes  the  opening  chapters  of  his  new 
romance,  *1  Count  Hannibal ,”  in  which  he  forsakes  the  English 
setting  of  “  Sophia”  and  “The  Castle  Inn,”  and  turns  once  more  to 
the  France  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Valois  kings.  In  “A  Tragedy 
from  the  Trivial ,”  Miss  Mary  Wilkins  gives  one  of  her  bright  and 
sympathetic  stories  of  New  England  life ;  while  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  has  written  on  “  Examinations  in  Fiction,"  taking  as  his 
text  the  half- forgotten  Oxford  Squib  “Liter®  Fictitis,”  in 
rivalry  of  Calverley’s  famous  examination  paper  in  “Pickwick.” 
Dr.  W.  H.  PiTCHETT  gives  the  first  instalment  of  his  “  Tale  of 
the  Great  Mutiny"  and  the  memories  of  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  and 
Lucknow  may  be  trusted  to  lose  nothing  of  their  interest  and 
pathos  in  the  hands  of  the  Author  of  “Deeds  that  Won  the 
Empire.”  The  writer  who  veils  his  identity  under  the  pseudonym 
of  TTrbantts  Sylvan,  and  whose  “Pages  from  a  Private  Dairy” 
ran  through  the  magazine  three  years  ago  with  great  success, 
begins  a  series  of  “  Provincial  Letters describing  the  historical 
and  literary  associations  of  English  towns  and  cities.  His  first 
letter  will  be  dated  from  Stamford.  Lastly,  Dr.  Conan  Doyle 
replies  to  the  writers  who  have  freely  criticised  the  positions  he 
took  up  in  “  Some  Lessons  of  the  War,”  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Author  of  “The  Great  Boer  War”  holds  those  positions 
practically  intact. 

Both  Mr.  Weyman’s  novel  and  Dr.  Fitch'ett's  “Tale of  thelGreat 


Mutiny  ”  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  while  the  “  Provincial 
Letters  ”  will  probably  run  the  same  course.  Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie  will  continue  from  time  to  time  her  “  Blackstick  Papers,” 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  George  M.  Smith  may  “  possibly  ask  the 
Editor  to  give  his  consideration  to  further  reminiscences  of  the 
authors  and  writers  whom  he  has  known.”  Dr.  Garnett,  C.B., 
lately  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum,  has 
promised  occasional  papers  on  out-of-the-way  booklore  under  the 
title  of  “  Alms  for  Oblivion  ” ;  and  it  is  surmised  that  Mrs. 
Woods  has  not  yet  exhausted  her  store  of  “  Pastels  from  Spain." 
It  is  intended  to  devote  a  short  series  of  articles  to  domestic 
economy  giving,  under  the  title  “  Family  Budgets ,”  detailed  accounts 
of  how  incomes  ranging  from  30s.  a  week  to  £10,000  a  year  are 
spent ;  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  Mr.  G.  S.  Layard,  and  Mrs. 
Earle,  the  Author  of  “Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden,”  are 
amongst  those  who  will  write  on  these  lines.  A  large  stock  of 
short  stories,  some  by  writers  of  world-wide  reputation,  others  by 
those  whose  spurs  are  yet  to  win,  will  see  the  light  at  the 
earliest  opportunities  which  the  demand  on  the  pages  of  The 
Cornhill  will  permit.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  in  this  regard 
the  names  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  Quiller  Couch,  Mr.  George 
Gissing,  and  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson. 

In  a  different  vein,  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  has  written  on  the 
evergreen  theme  of  Irish  humour.  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe  and 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton  are  ready  with  presentations  of  a  well- 
known  eighteenth  century  prose  writer  and  an  equally  famous 
English  poet;  and  Miss  Symonds  (“George  Paston”)  has 
resuscitated  a  once  celebrated  American  journalist  of  the  early 
Victorian  era.  Mr.  C.  J.  Cornish  has  written  on  the  congenial 
topic  of  wild  birds  and  their  protection,  and  Mr.  Aflalo  recounts 
some  of  his  Australian  memories ;  while  Mrs.  Clarence  Paget, 
who  has  visited  little  known  regions  in  Upper  Burmah,  has  recorded 
some  of  her  impressions  and  adventures. 

Besides  these  things,  Lord  St.  CYRES.is  engaged  upon  a  study 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  while  Mr.  W.  H.  Henley  has  promised 
assistance  “when  the  muse  is  propitious,”  and  the  Author  of 
“  Father  O’Plynn  ”  has  sent  a  sample  of  his  musical  verse.  Lady 
Broome  is  ready  to  draw  on  her  apparently  inexhaustible  stories 
of  memories,  grave  and  gay,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  is  preparing 
a  paper  on  the  prose  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Basil  Woesfold  has 
undertaken  a  special  study  in  criticism,  and  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl 
will  deal  from  the  artistic  standpoint’ with  Cathedral  “Misereres.” 
Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  and  Mr.  G.  S. 
Street  are  amongst  those  who  have  promised  to  enliven  the 
pages  of  The  Cornhill,  competing  in  this  province  with  Mr. 
Man  Beerbohm,  while  a  poetical  travesty  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Housman,  illustrative  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek 
tragedians,  will  recall  schoolboy  days  to  many  who  have  forgotten 
their  classics. 

Without  lifting  the  veil  further,  it  may  be  added  that  in  the 
immediate  future  the  magazine  will  contain  serial  stories  from 
the  pens  of  Anthony  Hope,  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
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NEWS  OP  THE  WEEK. 

THE  war  news  during  the  week  has  been  meagre,  hut  what 
there  is  is  distinctly  good.  The  Boer  raiders  into 
the  Colony  are  not  only  meeting  with  no  local  support,  but 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  up  their  game  of 
hide-and-seek.  Moreover,  they  are  gradually  being  forced 
north,  which  means  their  ultimate  destruction,  as  the  Orange 
River  is  not  now  fordable  except  at  the  drifts,  which  are  well 
guarded.  The  western  column  has  already  broken  up  into 
small  groups,  which  are  being  steadily  followed  up,  while  the 
eastern,  which  seems  to  have  more  cohesion,  is  being  driven 
in  the  direction  of  Venterstad.  In  the  Tbabanchu  region 
De  Wet  still  remains  uncaptured,  hot  the  news  as  we  write 
is  that  General  Knox  is  engaged  with  him.  De  Wet,  that  is, 
is  trying  to  break  south.  He  may,  of  course,  succeed  in  this 
attempt,  but  if  he  fails  it  will  probably  be  the  end  of  him, 
for  all  other  exits  are  believed  to  be  barred.  On  the  whole, 
we  see  no  sign  for  uneasiness.  The  Colony  is  not  going  to 
rise,  and  the  guerilla  war  will  pursue  its  normal  course  to  a 
normal  close.  No  doubt  there  may  again  be  anxious 
moments  and  annoying  disasters  on  a  small  scale,  hut  it  is 
not  worthy  of  the  nation  to  be  moved  by  such  minor  worries. 

At  the  Spanish  Legation  in  Pekin  on  Christmas  Eve 
(Monday)  the  Joint  Note  of  the  Powers  was  presented  to 
Prince  Ching,  who  accepted  it,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Emperor.  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  is  still  ill,  sent  an  apology 
for  his  absence.  The  substance  of  the  Note,  as  telegraphed 
by  the  Times  correspondent,  is  as  follows.  After  a  preamble 
reciting  as  the  chief  crimes  the  murder  of  the  German 
Minister  by  Imperial  soldiers  and  the  attacks  on  the  Legations, 
denouncing  the  treachery  of  the  Chinese  Government  in 
declaring  by  its  representatives  abroad  that  it  was  protect¬ 
ing  the  Legations  while  it  was  actually  besieging  them,  and 
recalling  the  rest  of  the  outrages,  the  Note  declares  that 
the  Allies  consent  to  the  petition  of  China  for  peace  on 
certain  “  irrevocable  ”  conditions  : — (1)  An  Imperial  Prince 
to  convey  to  Berlin  the  Emperor’s  regret  for  the  murder  of 
Baron  von  Ketteler,  and  a  monument  with  an  inscription  in 
Chinese,  German,  and  Latin,  and  also  expressing  the  Emperor’s 
regret,  to  be  set  up  in  Pekin.  (2)  Severe  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  persons  named  in  the  Imperial  decree  of 
September  21st — including  Prince  Taan— and  also  on  other 
persons  to  be  designated  by  the  Allies,  and,  in  addition, 
examinations  to  be  suspended  for  five  years  in  the  cities 
where  outrages  took  place.  (3)  Honourable  reparation 
to  be  made  to  Japan  for  the  murder  of  M.  Sugnjama, 
(4)  Expiatory  monuments  to  be  erected  in  all  the  foreign 
cemeteries  where  graves  were  desecrated. 


After  these  expiatory  conditions  follow  demands  of 
a  more  political  nature  : — The  importation  of  arms  or 
materiel  and  their  manufacture  are  to  be  prohibited.  An 
equitable  indemnity  is  to  be  paid  to  the  States,  societies,  and 
individuals  (and  also  to  Chinese  injured  because  they  were 
employed  by  foreigners),  China  adopting  financial  measures 
acceptable  to  the  Powers  in  order  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  indemnity  and  the  service  of  the  loans.  Permanent 
Legation  guards  are  to  be  maintained  in  Pekin,  and  the 
diplomatic  quarter  i3  to  be  fortified.  The  Takn  forts  and  other 
forts  on  the  way  to  Pekin  are  to  be  razed,  and  the  military 
occupation  of  points  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  com¬ 
munications  between  Pekin  ’and  the  sea  is  to  continue. 
Proclamations  are  to  be  posted  during  two  years  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  threatening  death  to  all  persons  joining  anti- 
foreign  societies,  and  describing  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
China  on  the  ringleaders  of  the  recent  outrages.  A  revision 
of  the  present  commercial  treaties  in  order  to  facilitate  trade 
is  to  take  place;  and  finally,  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  is  to  be 
reformed.  Until  these  conditions  are  complied  with  it  is 
declared  that  the  Powers  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  the 
evacuation  of  Pekin  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  feel  any  great  hope  that  China  will 
loyally  accept  and  carry  out  these  conditions.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that,  in  spite  of  the  conditions  being  declared  to  be 
irrevocable,  she  will  try  to  negotiate,  and  will  object  to  and 
discuss  every  detail.  Indeed,  that  process  has  begun  already, 
and  two  of  the  articles  are  said  to  he  “  impossible,” — those  as 
to  the  forts  and  the  Legation  guards.  Tbe  essential  difficulty 
is  that  time  tells  against  us,  and  not  in  our  favour.  The 
position  is  not  unlike  that  which  Napoleon  experienced  in 
Moscow.  The  Czar  would  not  treat,  and  Napoleon  had  no 
power  of  issuing  an  ultimatum.  The  Allies  cannot  threaten 
to  enter  the  capital  of  China,  for  they  are  there  already. 
They  cannot  again  threaten  to  occupy  more  provinces,  or  to 
take  Sian,  or  to  march  through  China  (one  might  as  well 
talk  of  marching  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco),  for  they 
have  not  force  enough  to  do  more  than  they  are  now 
doing,  and  no  one  wants  to  send  out  more  troops.  Mean¬ 
time  the  Chinese,  who  think  little  of  time,  are  not  in  a 
hurry,  and  are  getting  quite  accustomed  to  being  without 
their  capital.  In  a  word,  the  Allies  are  really  more  anxious  to 
get  out  of  China  than  the  Chinese  are  to  get  them  out.  If  once 
the  Chinese  realise  this  fact  they  are  certain  to  take  every 
advantage  of  it.  That  they  will  fail  to  discover  it  seems 
unlikely.  The  Times  correspondent  in  New  York  telegraphs 
that  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Pekin  lately  had  a  stormy 
meeting  “to  discover  who  it  is  discloses  to  the  Chinese 
what  every  Minister  is  pledged  to  keep  secret.  Li  Hung 
Chang  invariably  knows  within  two  horn's  of  each  meeting 
what  has  happened  at  it.” 

It  looks  as  if  after  all  the  Amnesty  Bill  would  not  succeed 
in  covering  up  the  remains  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  On  Thursday 
a  letter  from  Captain  Dreyfus  to  the  French  Prime  Minister 
was  published  in  Paris  which  threatens  to  reopen  the  whole 
discussion.  Captain  Dreyfus  in  the  letter  in  question  says 
that  he  has  been  accused  “  by  a  certain  section  of  the  Press 
of  having  addressed  in  1894  to  the  German  Emperor  an  in¬ 
famous  letter  which,  annotated  by  this  Sovereign,  was  stolen 
from  an  Embassy  and  is  formal  proof  of  the  crime  for  which 
I  was  twice  unjustly  condemned.”  This  fresh  lie,  considering 
its  origin,  cannot  possibly,  he  goes  on,  be  treated  with  scorn. 
After  asserting  his  innocence  Captain  Dreyfus  continues : — “I 
am  no  more  the  author  of  the  bordereau-  annotated  by  the 
German  Emperor,  which  is  only  a  forgery,  than  of  the  original 
authentic  bordereau,  which  is  Esterhazy’s.  Henry  excepted, 
all  the  chief  authors  of  my  iniquitous  condemnation  are  still 
living.  I  am  not  stripped  of  all  my  rights,  I  preserve  the 
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l  ight  of  every  man,  which  is  to  defend  his  honour  and  to  get 
the  truth  proclaimed.  I  have  then  the  right,  Sir,  to  ask  you 
for  an  inquiry,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  solicit  it.”  One 
sympathises  with  Captain  Dreyfus,  but  of  course  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  cannot  possibly  grant  his  request  for  an  inquiry. 
That  would  stultify  the  whole  policy  of  amnesty, — and  the 
policy  of  amnesty  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  France.  But 
even  though  the  Ministry  refuses  inquiry,  as  it  must,  we  do 
not  feel  sure  that  the  controversy  may  not  be  awakened  in 
the  Press,  and  with  the  worst  possible  results. 

General  Andre,  the  French  War  Minister,  made  a  remark¬ 
able  speech  at  Beaune  on  Christmas  Day.  After  denouncing 
the  unpatriotic  action  of  a  newspaper  in  revealing  his  nego¬ 
tiations  with  M.  Turpin,  the  inventor  of  a  new  explosive  which 
would  place  France  at  the  head  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
General  Andre  vigorously  attacked  the  “  sham  patriots  ”  who 
had  engineered  the  simultaneous  publication  in  the  French 
Nationalist  papers  and  the  Novoe  Vremya  of  an  article 
accusing  him  of  disorganising  the  Army  and  imperilling 
the  Franco-Russian  Alliance.  General  Andr6  declared  that 
he  had  come  to  Beaune  to  expose  these  “  odious  campaigns,” 
that  he  feared  nobody  and  nothing,  that  he  would  never 
lower  himself  by  asking  punishment  for  those  who  were  bark¬ 
ing  at  his  heels,  and  concluded  :  “  I  shall  remain  at  my  post, 
and  when  I  leave  the  War  Office  it  will  be  feet  foremost.” 
These  are  bold  words,  but  General  Andre  has  evidently  been 
stung  to  something  like  fury  by  the  insubordination  of  Major 
Cuignet,  and  his  resolute  action  in  dealing  with  every  crisis  that 
has  arisen  since  he  succeeded  General  de  Galliffet  has  proved 
him  to  be  every  whit  as  resolute  and  fearless  as  his  predecessor. 
And  though  he  fears  “ nobody  and  nothing,”  he  is,  happily, 
no  intolerant  Secularist,  his  latest  action  in  the  Chamber 
being  successfully  to  resist  the  abolition  of  the  chaplaincies 
in  the  military  schools,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  mostly 
filled  by  retired  naval  chaplains,  who  returned  to  France 
imbued  with  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  Republic,  and 
might  serve  as  a  model  to  all  French  officers.  General  Andre 
is  determined  at  all  hazards  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  power  over  the  Army,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  chief  forces  in  the  strongest  French  Government  of  the 
decade,  perhaps  the  best  since  the  Empire  fell. 

The  last  of  the  great  generals  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
Field-Marshal  Count  von  Blumenthal,  died  on  Friday  week. 
The  son  of  a  Prussian  Captain  who  died  of  wounds  received  in 
the  battle  of  Dennewitz  in  1813,  Yon  Blumenthal  did  not 
obtain  command  of  a  regiment  till  he  was  fifty,  but 
made  his  mark  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  under  the  “Red 
Prince  ”  in  the  war  against  Denmark  in  1864.  In  the  wars 
of  1866  and  1870  he  was  the  brilliant  Chief  of  the  Staff  of 
the  Crown  Prince’s  army,  winning  undying  renown  at 
Kbniggratz,  Weissenburg,  Worth,  and  Sedan.  Two  facts 
in  the  career  of  this  famous  soldier,  traced  with  great  skill  in 
Monday’s  Times,  specially  commend  themselves  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  interested  in  British  Army  reform.  As  a  sub¬ 
altern  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  in  a  regiment  which 
had  the  tradition  that  its  officers  should  be  men  of  education 
and  talent,  and  that  they  should  practise  “  plain  living  and 
high  thinking.”  The  second  fact  is  that,  though  he 
looked  more  like  a  professor  than  a  soldier,  he  was  no  pedantic 
believer  in  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  drill  and  parades,  but 
upheld  the  doctrine  that  military  training  should  be  directed 
to  securing  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  individual  soldier. 

A  further  development  of  the  practical  appliance  of  wireless 
telegraphy  was  demonstrated  before  the  German  Emperor  in 
Berlin  last  Saturday.  By  the  improvements  introduced  by 
Professor  Slaby  and  his  assistant,  Count  Arco,  it  is  now 
possible  for  an  operator  to  communicate  simultaneously  with 
several  different  stations.  Thus  on  Saturday  Professor 
Slaby  conversed  from  a  room  in  Berlin  with  two  stations,  one 
at  Charlottenburg,  and  another  at  Ober  ;Schonweide,  distant 
two  and  eight  miles  respectively.  The  conversations  were 
carried  on  by  the  Morse  code,  the  two  instruments  used  being 
connected  with  a  lightning  conductor  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  though  one  of  the  stations  was  separated  from  the  room 
by  the  greater  part  of  Berlin,  the  interference  of  the 
intervening  buildings,  chimneys,  &c.,  was  successfully 
neutralised  by  a  special  apparatus.  The  value  of  wireless 
telegraphy  for  signalling  purposes  is  now  conclusively 


established.  Unless,  however,  the  speed  of  transmission  is 
greatly  enhanced,  there  is  little  prospect  of  Signor  Marconi 
or  Professor  Slaby  delivering  our  streets  from  their  wire 
entanglements. 

On  Monday  Lord  Cromer,  who  has  been  paying  a  visit  to 
Khartoum,  addressed  a  speech  to  the  Sheikhs  and  notables  of 
the  Soudan  which  lays  down  with  the  speaker’s  usual  clearness 
and  statesmanship  the  course  which  this  country  means  to 
pursue  in  those  regions.  He  strikes  the  keynote  of  his 
policy  when  he  says  that  “low  taxation  must  be  placed 
before  every  other  interest.”  In  other  words,  though  the 
Soudan  wants  better  communications  and  a  hundred  other 
things,  it  wants  still  more  low  taxation,  and  Lord  Cromer 
does  not  intend  that  the  paraphernalia  of  civilisation,  how¬ 
ever  desirable  in  the  abstract,  shall  be  purchased  by  taking 
from  the  Soudanese  people  an  undue  proportion  of  their 
wealth.  The  decision  not  to  force  the  pace  is  most  wise.  To 
make  our  rule  strong  and  efficient  it  must,  in  the  long  run, 
be  based,  we  will  not  say  on  the  love  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
on  their  acquiescence.  But  there  is  no  form  of  government 
in  which  men  acquiesce  so  readily  as  that  which  taxes  them 
at  a  low  rate.  Our  rule  cannot  be  sympathetic  to  a  savage 
and  fanatical  population  of  Mahommedans,  but  if  we  do 
not  ask  for  too  much  in  the  way  of  taxes,  we  shall  obtain 
an  appreciation  and  support  almost  as  valuable  as  loyalty. 

Lord  Cromer  next,  and  in  answer  to  a  native  demand  for 
more  European  supervision,  laid  it  down  that  there  must 
not  be  too  large  a  number  of  European  administrators  in  a 
counti-y  like  the  Soudan.  Those,  however,  who  were 
introduced  must  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  To 
supplement  the  present  military  administrators  a  few 
civilians  would  be  appointed,  who  “  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  future  Soudan  Civil  Service.”  A  hydraulic 
engineer  would  also  be  appointed.  That  Lord  Cromer  is 
perfectly  right  in  insisting  on  a  slow  and  cautious  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Soudan  cannot  be  doubted.  Any  attempt  to  rush 
the  development  might  end  as  did  the  opening  up  of 
Rhodesia  at  “  full  steam  ahead.” 


Sir  William  Lyne,  who  was  first  commissioned  to  form  a 
Ministry  by  Lord  Hopetoun,  the  new  Governor- General  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth,  failed  in  the  undertaking,  and 
he  thereupon,  with  a  most  proper  regard  for  constitutional 
usage,  advised  that  his  rival,  Mr.  Barton,  should  be  sent  for. 
Mr.  Barton  was  then  commissioned  to  form  a  Ministry,  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  doing,  Sir  William  Lyne  joining  him. 
Considering  the  prominent  part  taken  by  Mr.  Barton  in 
founding  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  right  and  appro¬ 
priate  that  he  should  be  the  first  Premier.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  he  will  never  forget  that  he  is  the  Premier 
of  all  Australia,  and  that  the  leaders  of  Opposition  will 
also  remember  that  in  the  first  years  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  they  must  base  their  policy  on  broad  and  not  on  sec¬ 
tional  issues.  We  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  do  so,  for 
Englishmen,  on  whichever  side  of  the  Line  they  are  born  and 
bred,  are  apt  to  rise  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  And  it  is  indeed  no  small  responsibility  to  guard 
the  honour  and  keep  safe  the  person  of  the  “  young  Queen,” 
as  Mr.  Kipling  has  called  her,  who  now  takes  her  seat  in  the 
great  circle  of  the  Empire.  In  this  work  the  statesmen  out 
of  office  must  bear  their  part  equally  with  those  who  form  the 
Ministry. 

The  Shanghai  correspondent  of  the  Standard  sends  a  letter, 
dated  November  19tb,  which  opens  with  a  graphic  description 
of  the  Empress-Dowager’s  position.  “‘The  Empress-Dowager,’ 
says  a  Chinese  official,  ‘  is  like  a  woman  riding  a  tiger.  She  does 
not  dare  to  get  off  for  fear  the  tiger  will  eat  her.’  ”  In  other 
words,  having  put  herself  in  the  power  of  the  most  conser¬ 
vative  of  the  Manchus  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat,  she  has 
not  ventured  to  break  with  them,  lest  they  should  turn  and 
destroy  her.  The  most  striking  thing  in  the  despatch,  however, 
is  the  deeply  touching  last  letter  written  from  the  interior  by 
Mrs.  Atwater,  just  before  she  was  murdered  with  many  other 
Europeans  by  the  orders  of  Yii-Hsien.  “  I  was  very  restless 
and  excited,”  she  says,  “while  there  was  a  chance  of  life, 
but  God  has  taken  away  that  feeling,  and  now  I  just 
pray  for  grace  to  meet  the  terrible  end  bravely.”  The 
correspondent  expresses  not  unnatural  surprise  that  the 
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Bufferings  of  the  missionaries  in  the  interior  seem  to  have 
attracted  but  little  attention  at  home.  It  may  be,  as  he 
suggests,  that  they  were  overshadowed  by  the  more  romantic 
and  stirring  events  in  Pekin.  We  suppose  that  national 
compassion  had  been  exhausted,  or  at  least  weakened,  by  the 
continuous  demands  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
murdered  missionaries  lacked  the  modern  votes  sacer,  the 
special  correspondent. 

The  Countess  Martinengo-Cesaresco  sends  to  the  Times  of 
Monday  a  letter  from  “  a  distinguished  American  officer  ” 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Allied  troops  in  China.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her  informant,  every  house  on  the  road  from 
Pekin  to  the  coast  had  been  looted  and  vast  numbers 
wrecked,  thousands  of  people  had  been  brutally  murdered, 
and  there  had  been  great  wanton  destruction  and.  other 
outrages  on  helpless  people.  Most  of  the  officers  had  done 
what  they  could  to  prevent  wanton  murder  and  outrage,  but 
the  spirit  of  looting  had  carried  away  nearly  every  one. 
To  sum  up,  the  American  officer  declares  the  expedition  to 
have  been  a  very  demoralising  experience.  “  I  hope  and 
believe  Anglo-Saxons  have  been  less  cruel  and  brutal  than 
others,  but  they  got  their  share  of  the  loot.”  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  discreditable  behaviour  of  some  European 
troops  has  greatly  weakened  the  position  of  the  Allies  in 
demanding  the  condign  punishment  of  Prince  Tuan  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  anti-foreign  movement.  In  this 
context  the  summary  of  the  Japanese  newspaper  comments 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Western  troops  given  in  last  Saturday’s 
Times  deserves  attentive  study.  The  Japanese  are  unanimous 
in  placing  the  United  States  soldier  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
officers  and  privates  alike  being  free  from  reproach  in  regard 
to  looting  and  outrage ;  the  Germans  stand  second,  and  the 
British  third.  For  the  British  officer  they  have  nothing  but 
praise,  but  the  Indian  troops  are  charged  with  looting  on  a 
petty  scale  whenever  a  chance  offered.  The  Russians  are  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  on  both  counts,  and  the  French  last 
but  one.  The  candour  of  the  Japanese  critics  lends  value  to 
these  appreciations.  They  admit  their  own  troops  were  not 
guiltless  of  looting,  but  claim  that  while  the  Indian,  Russian, 
Frenchman,  and  sometimes  the  German  stole  individually, 
each  man  for  himself,  the  Japanese  stole  systematically  and 
in  the  public  interest. 

It  was  announced  on  Friday  that  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Aeting- 
Commander-in-Chief,  had  requested  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
E.  Colvile,  commanding  the  infantry  brigade  at  Gibraltar,  to 
resign  his  command.  General  Colvile  has  refused  to  resign, 
and  is  about  to  return  to  England.  That  Mr.  Brodrick 
would  have  taken  this  course  without  the  strongest  and 
best  of  reasons  we  cannot  believe.  We  do  not,  of  course,  as  yet 
know  all  the  facts,  and  so  we  cannot  express  a  personal  opinion 
as  to  whether  Sir  Henry  Colvile  did  or  did  not  fail  in  his 
military  duties;  but  we  do  know  that  those  who  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  facts  and  are  competent  to  decide  the  point 
have  not  only  decided  it,  but  have  acted  on  their  decision. 
This  is  a  great  point  gained.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
generally  believed  in  the  Army  that  an  officer  of  high  rank 
and  good  social  position  would  never  be  dismissed,  however 
strong  an  opinion  the  military  authorities  might  form  of  his 
competence.  Mr.  Brodrick,  in  having  shown  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  has  acted  with  great  courage  and  done  a  public 
service.  Of  course  Sir  Henry  Colvile  will  be  entitled  to  be 
fully  heard,  and  Mr.  Brodrick  will  be  expected  to  justify  his 
action.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  will  be  able  to 
do  so  we  do  not  doubt,  but  meantime  his  pluck  in  facing  a 
most  painful  and  disagreeable  duty  instead  of  running  away 
from  it  cannot  be  praised  too  highly. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Yere  Foster  on  Friday,  the  21st,  at 
Belfast,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  removes  a  figure  who 
devoted  a  long  life  to  works  of  unobtrusive  but  genuine 
philanthropy.  The  son  of  an  Ambassador,  he  passed  from 
Eton  and  Christ  Church  into  the  diplomatic  service,  but  a 
visit  to  Ireland  in  the  year  of  the  famine  induced  him  to 
sacrifice  professional  advancement  to  a  career  of  practical 
benevolence.  The  two  great  works  of  his  life  were  those  of 
facilitating  Irish  emigration  and  improving  the  premises  of 
Irish  national  schools.  He  travelled  three  times  across  the 
Atlantic  as  a  steerage  passenger  with  a  view  to  securing 
better  accommodation  for  the  emigrants,  and  from  first  to 


last  assisted  out  of  his  own  resources  no  fewer  than  twenty-five 
thousand  Irish  girls  in  their  journey  to  America.  In  regard 
to  the  schools,  his  benevolence  took  the  form  of  replacing 
mud  or  flagged  floors  by  wooden  boards.  Few  men  have 
achieved  so  much  on  an  income  which,  we  believe,  was  no 
larger  than  that  of  the  head  of  a  Government  Department. 
His  best  known  work  was  that  which  grew  out  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  crusade  against  illegible  official  handwriting, 
and  this  established  a  third  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
public  in  general  and  editors  in  particular. 

The  losses  in  the  war  have  been  terribly  heavy,  but  Mr. 
G.  Lacy  in  his  letter  to  Monday’s  Times  does  useful  service  in 
exposing  the  exaggerations  of  alarmist  orators.  Up  to  the 
end  of  November  the  official  return  of  casualties  amounted  to 
49,700.  Of  these,  37,100  appear  as  “  invalids  sent  home,”  of 
whom  230  have  died,  1,310  have  been  discharged  as  unfit  for 
further  duty,  and  780  are  still  in  hospital.  But  the  entire 
remainder  have  returned  to  duty  and  “  are  ready  to  go  back 
to  Africa  or  anywhere  else  where  they  may  be  required.” 
Thus,  deducting  34,780  from  49,700,  we  have  a  total  of  14,920 
as  the  net  loss,  and  this  includes  1,250  stated  to  be  “  miss¬ 
ing,”  of  whom  the  greater  number  have  rejoined  our  forces, 
though  not  officially  reported.  Mr.  Lacy  finally  applies  the 
actuarial  test  on  the  260,000  employed  in  the  war,  and  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  deaths  from  all  causes  are  a 
little  more  than  three  times  those  of  healthy  young  men  of 
all  occupations  in  times  of  epidemic  disease. 

Though  one  of  the  results  of  the  war  has  been  to  render 
our  national  addiction  to  pastime  somewhat  suspect,  cricket 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  the  fibre  of  the 
Australians,  several  distinguished  English  amateurs  have 
borne  themselves  gallantly  at  the  front,  and  two  well-known 
county  players  have  been  killed  in  action.  Some  of  us  may 
think  that  a  great  deal  too  much  time  is  spent  on  “  coaching  ” 
boys  in  cricket  at  fashionable  preparatory  schools,  but  all  are 
agreed  that  in  the  interests  of  British  sportsmanship  the  rules 
of  a  great  game  should  be  honestly  observed.  The  decisive> 
though  somewhat  tardy,  action  of  the  captains  of  the  first- 
class  counties  in  “naming”  a  number  of  unfair  bowlers 
deserves  the  support  of  all  true  lovers  of  fair  play,  though  the 
real  credit  of  forcing  on  the  crisis  belongs  to  the  professional 
umpire  Phillips,  who  on  several  occasions  in  recent  seasons 
courageously  exercised  the  invidious  privilege  of  “  no-balling  ” 
notorious  offenders.  At  the  same  time,  one  cannot  but  admit 
that  a  good  deal  may  be  said  for  legalising  throwing,  or  that 
the  indisputable  predominance  of  the  modern  batsman  on 
modem  pitches  over  the  modern  bowler  is  likely  to  be  further 
enhanced  by  the  proscription  of  the  unfair  bowler. 

Lord  Armstrong,  the  chairman  and  founder  of  the  great 
Elswick  Works,  and  one  of  the  great  mechanical  geniuses  of 
the  century,  died  on  W ednesday  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Son 
of  a  Cumberland  yeoman  who  afterwards  became  Mayor 
of  Neweastle-on-Tyne,  he  early  developed  a  taste  for  mechanics, 
and  though  he  was  a  solicitor  for  fifteen  years,  was  elected  a 
F.R.S.  in  1843  for  his  hydro-electric  machine,  and  perfected 
his  famous  crane  a  couple  of  years  later,  the  first  of  many 
inventions  which  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  present  system  of  practical  hydraulics.  The  Elswick 
Works  were  started  in  1847,  the  year  in  which  he  retired 
from  the  law ;  in  1858  he  presented  to  the  country  his  rifled 
cannon,  which  had  been  officially  pronounced  the  best  field 
gun  then  known;  and  from  1859  to  1863  he  served  as  Engineer 
of  Rifled  Ordnance  at  Woolwich.  On  resigning  this  post  he 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  Elswick,  which  some  eighteen  years 
years  ago  was  amalgamated  with  the  shipbuilding  firm  of 
Mitchell,  and  now  employs  twenty-five  thousand  hands.  Lord 
Armstrong,  who  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  in  1887,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  probable  exhaustion  of  our 
coal  supply  in  his  Presidential  address  to  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1863,  and  only  three  years  ago  published  a  remarkable 
treatise  on  electric  movement  in  air  and  water.  It  is  pleasant 
to  add  that  Lord  Armstrong  spent  his  great  wealth  with 
splendid  liberality,  and  that  his  claim  to  honourable  remem¬ 
brance  is  based  on  his  noble  benefactions  to  Newcastle  and 
Northumberland  as  well  as  on  his  achievements  as  a  man  of 
science,  an  inventor,  and  a  great  captain  of  industry. 

Bank  Rate,  4  per  cent. 

New  Consols  (2|)  were  on  Friday  97^. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

- +- - 

THE  PLACE  OP  ENGLAND  IN  THE  COMING 
CENTURY. 

NDER  the  heading  “  Will  England  Last  the  Cen¬ 
tury?”  a  writer  in  the  January  Fortnightly  who 
signs  himself  “  Calchas  ”  considers  the  problem  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  future.  Will  the  century  which  begins  next  Tues¬ 
day  see  the  decline  and  fall  of  England  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  saw  that  of  Spain,  or  shall  we  be  able  to 
survive  the  competition  of  our  rivals,  and  will  “  the 
meteor  flag  of  England  ”  hold  as  high  a  place  at  the  end  of 
the  next  hundred  years  as  it  holds  now?  “Calchas’s” 
answer  is  that  we  may  keep  our  place  in  the  world  if  only 
we  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  and  if  we  meet  the 
new  century  with  a  great  national  awakening.  The 
direction  which  our  renewed  activity  should  take  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  detail  by  “  Calchas,”  and  he  sets  forth  what  is 
in  fact  a  political,  commercial,  and  moral  programme  for 
the  guidance  of  the  nation.  With  a  part  of  “  Calchas’s  ” 
programme  we  are  in  entire  sympathy.  We  hold  with 
him,  to  begin  with,  that  there  are  no  signs  of  national 
decay,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  ship 
of  State,  it  is  no  rotten,  water-logged  vessel  manned 
by  a  drunken,  or  lazy,  or  disordered  crew  that  now 
rides  the  sea.  No  doubt  the  best  found  ships  have  ere  now 
been  cast  away,  and  the  ablest  captains  have  thrown  their 
charges  upon  the  rocks,  but,  at  any  rate,  if  we  perish  it 
will  not  be  because  we  are  degenerate.  Again,  we  agree 
with  “  Calchas  ”  that  the  nation  must  spare  no  effort,  must 
practise  a  conservation  of  moral  and  intellectual  energy, 
and  must  by  means  of  education  in  all  its  branches  equip 
itself  for  that  struggle  for  life  in  which  nations  are  as 
much  plunged  as  are  individual  men.  Lastly,  we  hold 
with  him  that  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Russia,  and  shall  base  our  world-policy 
not  on  antagonism  to  her,  but  on  a  proper  recognition 
of  what  are  the  aims  and  objects  she  has  at  heart.  But, 
unfortunately,  “Calchas,”  like  so  many  of  the  prophets 
of  the  new  epoch,  makes  these  sound  premisses  the 
foundation  for  an  absolutely  suicidal  set  of  proposals 
in  regard  to  our  commerce.  When  we  come  to  the 
kernel  of  his  scheme,  it  is  apparently— for  we  admit 
he  writes  here  with  a  certain  vagueness — for  Protection, 

■ — i.e.,  for  a  tariff  and  the  adoption,  under  some  con¬ 
venient  alias  such  as  a  Zollverein,  of  the  Continental 
policy  of  the  closed,  as  opposed  to  the  open,  market.  In 
our  view,  it  would  be  impossible  to  devise  a  quicker  or 
more  certain  way  of  destroying  the  British  Empire  than 
to  give  up  our  policy  of  the  free  and  open  market,  and  to 
try  to  increase  our  resources  by  buying  dear  and  selling 
cheap.  At  present,  however,  we  do  not  intend  to  do  battle 
with  “  Calchas  ”  on  the  question  of  Free-trade.  We  desire 
instead  to  set  forth  what  we  believe  will  be  the  policy  that 
will  keep  England  her  present  high  place  in  the  community 
of  nations. 

The  coming  century  is  clearly  destined  to  be  for  all  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  the  century  of  Imperial  and 
Colonial  expansion.  It  will,  that  is,  be  marked  by  the 
acquisition  or  development  by  the  European  Powers  of 
vast  tracts  of  country  beyond  the  seas  in  Asia,  in  Africa, 
and  in  South  America.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  all  the 
European  Powers  have  come  to  believe  that  a  nation  in 
order  to  be  great  must  have  an  oversea  Empire, — colonies 
and  possessions  in  the  uncivilised  and  undeveloped  parts 
of  the  world  which  are  governed  from  and  controlled  by 
their  European  possessors.  Britain  already  possesses  a 
great  oversea  Empire.  France  has  lately  acquired  one  on 
a  vast  scale  in  North-West  Africa  and  Indo-China. 
Germany  has  made  a  beginning,  and  is  determined 
to  have  more,  and  her  ambitions  lead  her  to  look 
to  Asia  Minor,  to  China,  to  East  Africa,  and  to 
South  America.  Italy,  in  spite  of  her  severe  trials  in 
Erythrea,  still  hankers  for  external  possessions  ;  while 
Russia,  though  her  colonies  are  not  oversea,  is  among  the 
greatest  of  expanding  nations.  The  United  States  also 
has  entered  the  lists,  and  has  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
the  beginnings  of  an  Empire.  All  things,  then,  show 
that  the  new  century,  as  we  have  said,  will  be  the  century 
of  Imperialism.  But  that  being  so,  success  or  failure  will 
be  achieved  in  the  new  century  by  the  Power  or  Powers 
which  prove  able  to  manage  best  and  develop  best  then- 


imperial  possessions.  The  Great  Powers  have  each  and 
all  backed  themselves  in  the  great  game  of  Empire, 
and  on  their  good  or  ill  fortune  their  fate  must 
depend.  It  is  our  belief  that,  granted  we  keep 
our  heads  and  play  the  game  in  the  future  as 
we  have  played  it  in  the  past.  Great  Britain  will 
win.  We  believe,  that  is,  that  we  hold  the  secret  of 
success,  and  that  the  other  Powers  have  not  divined  it. 
They  imagine  that  in  order  to  make  Empire  a  benefit 
to  the  Imperial  power  colonies  and  dependencies  must  be 
controlled  from  home,  and,  what  is  more,  must  be  organ¬ 
ised  and  developed  in  the  interests  of  the  home-country. 
The  French  and  the  Germans  argue,  logically  enough  in  ap¬ 
pearance, that  if  they  spend  blood  and  treasure  in  acquiring 
oversea  possessions  those  possessions  must  be  made  to  pay 
the  bill.  ‘What  is  the  use,’  they  argue,  ‘of  establishing  a 
colony  and  then  allowing  the  ships  and  traders  of  foreign 
nations  to  use  its  ports  and  to  exploit  its  markets  as  if 
they  were  its  own  ?  That  is  not  business.  A  colony  is 
like  a  branch  office,  and  its  business  is  to  feed  and  help 
the  central  office,  not  that  central  office’s  rivals  and 
competitors.  A  colony’s  raison  d'etre  is  the  bringing  of  help 
and  support  to  those  who  founded  it.’  Hence  an  Empire, 
as  understood  abroad,  means  great  outlying  estates  to  be 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  absentee  possessors  in 
Europe.  By  a  series  of  most  happy  accidents,  moral, 
physical,  commerfial,  and  political,  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed  here,  we  have  come  to  regard  oversea  possessions 
in  a  perfectly  different  spirit.  Gradually  during  the  past 
century  we  have  learned  that  the  first  thing  to  be  thought 
of  in  our  oversea  possessions  is  how  to  make  them  pros¬ 
perous  in  themselves.  The  object  has  been  not  to  develop 
them  so  as  to  feed  England  with  trade  and  money,  but 
to  make  them  individually  flourishing  communities.  We 
have  never  argued:  ‘This  or  that  trade  policy  if  adopted  in 
a  Colony  might  be  very  good  for  the  Colony  if  it  could  be 
considered  in  isolation,  but  we,  the  Mother-country, 
should  lose  a  certain  benefit,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
adopted.’  We  have  thought  instead  first  of  the  benefit  of 
each  unit  of  Empire.  And  we  have  done  this  not  merely  in 
the  case  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies  peopled 
with  white  men.  In  India  and  Ceylon  and  all  our 
dependencies,  as  contrasted  with  our  Colonies,  we 
have  endeavoured,  quite  as  strongly,  to  think  primarily 
of  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  case  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies,  we  have  even  allowed  them  to 
subject  the  goods  of  the  Mother-country  to  hostile  tariffs, 
holding  that  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  judges  of 
what  is  to  the  interests  of  the  Colony.  In  a  word,  our  rule 
of  Empire  has  been  to  consider  always  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  oversea  community,  and  to  make  no 
attempt  to  benefit  the  Mother-country  at  the  expense  of  the 
daughter  State  or  dependency.  What  has  been  the  result  of 
that  policy  of  liberty  and  unselfishness  ?  It  has  placed  the 
Empire  on  foundations  of  the  most  stable  kind.  Politically, 
it  has  made  the  self-governing  Colonies  view  their  con¬ 
nection  with  us  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  and  has  taught 
them  to  consider  themselves  as  partners,  not  as  dependents. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  this  point, — almost 
every  action  that  has  been  fought  in  South  Africa  is 
a  witness  of  the  soundness  of  the  Empire.  And  even 
in  the  case  of  India  and  of  Colonies  like  Ceylon,  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  we  govern  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  not  of  the  taxpayers  at  home,  has  had  its  effect.  The 
people  of  India  may  not  love  their  white  rulers,  but  at  any 
rate  it  cannot  be  argued  that  we  bleed  the  people  of  India 
to  fatten  ourselves.  At  the  same  time  that  we  make 
no  attempt  to  exploit  the  Empire  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  throw  open  our  home  ports  to  all 
our  Colonies  and  dependencies.  They  may  tax  our  goods, 
but  we  do  not  tax  theirs  in  order  to  protect  our  home 
products,  and  any  man  throughout  the  Empire  who  has 
unexcisable  goods  to  sell  can  come  and  sell  them  freely  here. 
As  we  have  urged  before  in  these  columns,  the  Empire 
of  which  we  are  so  proud,  and  so  justly  proud,  is  the 
child  of  liberty  and  Free-trade.  On  these  principles,  and 
on  that  of  government  in  the  interests  of  the  governed, 
the  British  Empire  rests,  and  as  long  as  they  are  main¬ 
tained  we  have  no  fear  for  its  future.  Not  until  we  give 
them  up  for  the  Colonial  system  of  the  Continent, 
and  rest  the  Empire  not  on  moral  ideas  but  upon 
a  mere  materialistic  basis,  will  the  position  of  England  be 
really  in  danger.  That  we  did  not  adopt  these  principles 
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in  order  to  make  the  Empire  secure  is  no  doubt  historically 
true,  but  that  this  is  so  is  good  rather  than  evil.  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy  ;  but  he  is  not  an  honest  man  who  is 
only  honest  for  that  reason.  We  found  our  Empire  and  the 
secret  of  Imperial  success  not  by  looking  for  it,  but  even 
while  we  were  half-inclined  to  abandon  our  Imperialism 
as  not  consistent  with  the  idea  of  liberty.  So  true 
it  is,  as  Cromwell  said,  that  none  rise  so  high  as  those 
who  take  no  thought  of  rising.  There  is  yet  another  reason 
why,  if  we  retain  our  past  Imperial  policy,  we  shall  not 
lose  our  present  high  position.  We  have  never  attempted, 
like  the  great  Empires  of  the  past,  to  create  a  monopoly  of 
Empire.  The  notion  of  a  monopoly  of  power  or  of  universal 
Empire  has  never  been  entertained  by  us,  and  in  spite  of 
our  keenness  in  trade  we  have  never  shown  that  ap¬ 
palling  selfishness  and  angry  rivalry  which  defaced  the 
commercial  Empire  of  the  Dutch.  We  have  understood 
that  healthful  competition  was  far  safer  than  monopoly.  We 
hold,  then,  that  liberty.  Free-trade,  government  in  the 
interests  of  the  governed,  and  avoidance  of  any  attempt  to 
obtain  a  monopoly  of  power  will  prove  the  antiseptics  of 
Empire. 

If  other  nations  adopt  these  principles  may  not  they 
also  rise  to  an  Empire  as  great  as  ours  ?  Possibly  they 
may,  and  most  certainly  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
make  the  attempt.  Except,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  which  will,  we  trust  and  believe,  develop 
her  Imperialism  on  our  lines,  we  do  not  think  it  probable 
that  any  Continental  nation  will  be  content  to  abandon  the 
immediate  fruits  of  Empire  in  order  to  reap  later  a  far 
better  crop.  Unless  the  spirit  of  the  Continental  Govern¬ 
ments  changes  fundamentally,  we  do  not  think  it  possible 
that  they  will  copy  our  principles  of  Empire.  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  they  will  act  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
and  make  a  rigid  control  from  home  in  the  interests  of  the 
Mother-State  their  rule  of  policy,  jealously  dreaming 
meantime  of  universal  Empire.  If  they  do,  then  their 
Empires  will  be  short-lived,  and  they  will  be  lucky  if  the 
home-land  is  not  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  ill-founded 
colonies.  The  fate  of  the  world-Empire  of  Spain  will  be 
theirs.  Spain,  indeed,  affords  the  great  example  of  how 
not  to  rule  an  Empire ;  but  when  were  examples  in  the 
world  of  politics  of  any  avail  ?  France  is  acting  at  this 
moment  in  Madagascar  exactly  as  Spain  acted  in  South 
America. 


ME.  BRODRICK’S  TASK. 

ME.  BEODEICK’S  task  is  a  great  one.  He  has,  in 
fact,  to  give  us  a  new  military  system,  and  yet  to 
give  it  us  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  use  up  in  the  new 
building  all,  or  almost  all,  the  old  material,  for  that 
old  material  is  essentially  sound  though  at  present  badly 
disposed.  But  great  as  is  the  task,  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Brodrick  will  be  equal  to  accomplishing  it,  for  we  hold 
that  he  brings  to  the  work  the  proper  type  of  mind.  He 
is  cautious  and  conciliatory,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  overawed  by  a  petrified  professional  opinion. 
In  his  large  experience  at  the  War  Office  he  has  seen  the 
military  Mandarins  of  Pall  Mall  too  often  wrong  to  make 
him  adopt  an  attitude  which  is  sure  to  be  fatal  in 
Army  administration, — the  attitude  of  the  civilian  who 
says,  “  Well,  that  seems  to  me  contrary  to  common-sense, 
but  I  suppose  it  must  be  right  as  soldiers  who  have  had 
war  experience  urge  it  upon  me.”  Mr.  Brodrick  will,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  be  able  to  steel  his  mind  against  such  arguments,  and 
to  judge  military  advice  as  the  wiseman  judges  all  expert 
advice  on  matters  of  vital  importance.  He  accepts  it,  not 
as  the  ruling  of  an  infallible  authority,  but  as  an  opinion 
amenable  to  the  tests  and  checks  of  common-sense. 

But  though  we  feel  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Brodrick’s 
judgment,  we  desire  that  the  whole  question  of  military 
organisation  shall  be  thoroughly  threshed  out  by  public 
discussion,  and  we  shall  therefore  make  no  further  apology 
for  continuing  and  repeating  the  criticisms  and  sugges¬ 
tions  which  we  have  already  set  forth  in  these  pages. 
In  dealing  with  our  military  needs  we  shall  omit 
all  question  of  internal  War  Office  organisation,  which 
is  an  entirely  separate  matter,  and  shall  consider 
only, — (1)  the  Regular  Army ;  (2)  the  Militia  and 

Yeomanry;  (3)  the  voluntary  forces,  both  organised 
and  inchoate.  We  desire  to  take  each  of  these  in 
turn,  and  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions  in 
regard  to  them.  First,  theD,  for  the  Regular  Army. 


Here  we  would  keep  in  the  main  to  the  territorial 
Cardwell  system,  which,  on  the  whole,  has  worked  so  well, 
merely  endeavouring  to  meet  the  chief  objection  which  has 
been  urged  against  it.  The  prime  objection  has  been 
that  while  the  Cardwell  system  gives  us  a  good  Army 
abroad,  it  gives  us  no  Army  at  home.  Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  the  home  Regular  Army,  it  is  said,  and  with  some 
truth,  is  not  an  Army  at  all,  but  merely  a  number  of 
recruiting  depots.  The  normal  home  battalion  is  merely 
the  squeezed  lemon, — the  juice  having  been  strained  off 
and  sent  to  India,  Egypt,  or  elsewhere.  Hence  to  make 
the  battalions  at  home — the  walking  depots  as  they  have 
been  called — fit  for  active  service  it  is  necessary  to  call 
out  the  Reserves,  which  Reserves  thus  become,  in  the 
words  of  the  opponents  of  the  Cardwell  system,  not 
Reserves  but  our  first  line.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  almost 
all  the  home  battalions  are  squeezed  lemons  is  a  serious 
evil  per  se.  But  since  the  system  which  produces  these 
squeezed  lemons  also  provides  very  efficiently  for  military 
needs  abroad  we  would  not  alter  it.  What  we  would  do 
in  order  that  there  should  always  be  a  certain  number 
of  Regular  regiments  in  England  up  to  full  strength,  would 
be  to  return  to  the  system  under  which  the  Guards  never 
served  abroad  in  peace  time.  In  this  way  .we  should 
have  twelve  infantry  battalions  (we  assume  that  the 
Irish  Guards  will  ultimately  have  three  battalions)  always 
a,t  home  and  always  up  to  their  full  strength.  We  would 
also  have,  besides  the  Household  Cavalry,  three  other  regi¬ 
ments  of  horse,  which  should  be  in  the  position  of  Guards, 
that  is,  should  never  go  abroad  except  in  the  case  of  war. 
Lastly,  we  would  make  the  term  of  service  with  the  colours 
in  all  these  Guards  regiments  two  years.  By  this  means  the 
Guards  Reserve  would  become  a  very  large  force,  and  on 
a  war  emergency  we  should  be  able  to  count  on  a  body  of 
men  who,  since  their  organisation  was  in  no  way  compli¬ 
cated  by  foreign  service,  would  be  specially  easy  to  handle. 
In  other  words,  we  should  accept  the  squeezed- lemon 
battalions  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  Imperial  military 
system,  but  provide  against  the  chief  evil  of  the  Cardwell 
scheme  by  having  always  at  home  the  Guards  infantry 
and  cavalry.  We  were,  theoretically,  very  near  the  plan 
we  propose  before  the  wasteful  and  stop-gap  plan  of  send¬ 
ing  the  Guards  to  Gibraltar  was  adopted.  We  could  now, 
thanks  to  the  extra  battalions  of  Scots  Guards  and  Cold- 
streams  and  the  Irish  Guards,  make  the  proposal  a  very 
useful  reality. 

As  to  the  Militia  and  Yeomanry,  our  plan  would  be  to 
maintain  the  present  system,  but  greatlv  to  improve  it. 
We  would,  to  begin  with,  take  the  Militia  seriously, — i.e., 
not  regard  it  as  a  puddle  into  which  the  Regulars  may 
dip  their  bucket,  but  as  a  true  home  defence  force,  fully 
organised  and  provided  with  its  own  Reserve,  its  own 
mobile  organisation,  and  its  own  complement  of  artillery, 
engineers,  army  service  corps,  and  transport, — the  cavalry, 
of  course,  being  supplied  by  the  Yeomanry.  The  organisa¬ 
tion  should  indeed  be  such  that,  supposing  the  Regulars 
to  be  blotted  out,  the  Militia  would  still  present  a 
complete  Army  ready  and  able  to  take  the  field.  For 
this  reason  we  would  have  Militia  Generals  as  well 
as  Militia  Colonels  and  a  Militia  Staff.  No  doubt 
the  chief  posts  would,  as  a  rule,  be  held  by  men  who  had 
gained  distinction  in  the  Regular  Army,  but  they  would 
belong  to  the  Militia  organisation,  and  not  to  the  Regulars. 
In  the  case  of  war.  Militia  regiments  would  be  able  as 
now  to  volunteer  for  the  front.  In  this  respect  no 
alteration  should  be  made.  As  to  th e  personnel,  the  aim 
should  be  to  pass  as  many  men  as  possible  through  the 
Militia,  and  when  trained  to  keep  them  in  the  Militia 
Reserve.  Thus,  after  men  had  had  their  six  months’  recruit 
training,  and  had  once  or  twice  come  up  for  the  annual 
training,  they  should  as  far  as  possible  be  granted  leave 
to  go  into  the  Militia  Reserve, — care  being  taken  that  they 
kept  up  their  rifle  practice.  This  keeping  up  of  rifle  prac¬ 
tice  could,  as  a  rule,  be  easily  arranged  without  interference 
with  employment.  Into  the  question  of  pay  and 
bounties,  either  in  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Militia,  we 
do  not  desire  to  enter  here,  but  there  is  another 
condition  of  service  which  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance,  and  to  this  we  would  draw  special  attention. 
As  far  as  possible  we  would  make  our  Militiamen  day¬ 
boys  rather  than  boarders, — thus  saving  expense  in 
barrack-building,  and  also  making  the  Service  popular. 
That  is,  we  would  in  the  case  of  the  towns  locate  the 
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Militia  drill  grounds,  depots,  and  headquarters  in  a 
populous  district,  and  let  the  Militia  recruit  live  at  home 
during  his  six  months’  training,  and  come  in  every  day  to 
learn  his  duties,  just  as  the  workman  comes  into  the 
factory.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  this  is  the  wild 
dream  of  a  civilian.  The  thing  can  be  done,  and 
has  been  done.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
till  a  very  few  years  ago  one  of  the  best  regiments 
in  the  Militia  (the  5th  Battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade) 
was  trained  on  this  day-boy  system.  The  headquarters 
of  the  battalion  were  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
and  the  men  who  joined  lived  in  their  own  homes,  and 
came  in  daily  to  be  drilled  and  made  into  soldiers. — The 
annual  monthly  training  under  canvas  took  place,  of 
course,  as  in  the  case  of  other  regiments. — The 
recruiting  of  the  battalion  was  excellent,  and  equally 
satisfactory  was  the  result  on  the  discipline  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  regiment.  The  battalion 
was  always  well  supplied  with  men,  and  a  good  type 
of  man  was  easilv  secured.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  War  Office  abolished  the  system,  not  because  it 
produced  an  unsatisfactory  Militia  regiment,  but  solely 
because  under  the  plan  we  have  described  the  regiment  sent 
on  very  few  recruits  to  the  Regular  Army.  We  desire  that 
the  system  should  be  re-established,  not  merely  in  all 
districts  of  London  where  it  would  be  likely  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  but  in  all  our  large  towns.  In  this  way  we  believe 
that  the  Militia  might  be  made  far  more  popular,  and  a 
great  deal  of  expense  in  the  way  of  barrack-building  be 
avoided.  What  is  unpopular  with  the  recruit  is  not  the 
severity  of  the  drill  or  the  real  military  discipline  and 
obedience,  but  the  irksomeness  of  ordinary  barrack  life, — 
of  the  life  led  out  of  office  hours,  so  to  speak.  Think 
what  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  police  force  if 
all  policemen  had  to  live  in  barracks  and  to  spend, 
not  their  time  of  duty,  but  their  own  time  in  a  kind 
of  confinement.  No  doubt  for  the  Regular  Army  a 
good  deal  of  barrack  life,  and  so  barrack  confine¬ 
ment,  is  unavoidable  ;  but  where  it  can  be  avoided, 
and  so  military  service  made  more  popular,  by  all  means 
let  it  be  avoided.  Needless  to  say,  in  the  case  of  county 
Militia  regiments  the  day-boy  system  would  not  be 
possible.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  system  should  be  used 
where  it  is  applicable. 

As  to  the  Yeomanry,  we  desire  to  see  a  great  extension 
of  the  force.  But  here,  again,  we  would  rather 
expand  than  make  revolutionary  changes.  We  would 
keep  the  nature  of  the  force  what  it  is,  but  we  would 
lessen  the  expenses,  make  it  more  businesslike,  and  greatly 
add  to  its  numbers.  In  the  matter  of  adding  to  its 
numbers  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  of  course,  the 
nature  of  the  inducements  which  can  be  held  out  to  the 
Yeoman.  Our  plan  would  be  to  copy  from  the  Boers. 
The  Transvaal  Government  used  to  give  a  “  commando  ” 
horse  to  every  burgher  who  was  likely  to  prove  him¬ 
self  efficient.  We  would  give  a  serviceable  cob  or 
pony  to  any  Yeoman  (1)  who  could  show  that  he 
could  already  shoot  up  to  a  fairly  high  standard 
of  marksmanship  ;  (2)  who  had  the  means  to  keep  the 
hprse ;  (3)  who  would  undertake  to  maintain  the  horse  in 
gbod  condition  (“fair  wear  and  tear  alone  excepted  ”) ;  and 
(4)  who  would  attend  the  annual  Yeomanry  training. 
Such  a  present  would  be  most  acceptable  to  farmers  and 
farmers’  sons,  and  would  act  as  a  very  efficient  recruiting 
agent;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  farmer  had  not  also 
to  rig  himself  out  in  a  fantastic  uniform,  but  might  wear 
a  suitable  dress. 

We  have  stated  in  very  rough  outline  some  of  the  things 
which  we  would  do  in  the  case  of  the  Regulars,  the 
Militia,  and  the  Yeomanry.  On  a  future  occasion  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  say  something  as  to  the  purely 
voluntary  forces.  Before,  however,  we  leave  the  subject 
we  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  excellent  article  dealing  with  our  military  system 
contributed  by  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  to  the  Cornhill  for 
January.  His  paper  strikes  us  as  conceived  in  exactly 
the  right  spirit,  and  as  affording  a  complete  answer  to  the 
fantastic  criticisms  to  which  the  military  suggestions 
made  by  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  in  his  “  History  of  the  Boer 
War  ”  have  been  subjected.  Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s  words  are 
well  worth  weighing,  and  we  hope  and  trust  that  they 
will  receive  due  attention.  Whether  he  has  or  has  not 
worked  out  exactly  the  right  numbers  for  our  military 


requirements  is  a  matter  open,  of  course,  to  discussion, 
but  that  his  article  shows  tact,  temper,  and  good  sense 
in  handling  a  series  of  most  difficult  problems  is  beyond 
all  doubt.  We  have  noticed,  indeed,  that  the  better  and 
the  more  experienced  the  soldier  tbe  more  certain  he  is 
to  take  criticisms  of  the  kind  made  by  Dr.  Conan  Doyle 
seriously.  It  is  only  the  raw  subaltern,  or  the  old 
soldier  whose  mind  has  been  hypnotised  by  the  constant 
whirl  of  the  professional  mill,  who  resents  criticisms  as 
worthless  because  they  are  made  by  a  mere  civilian. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PAUPERISM. 

F  the  war  has  laid  new  and  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
taxpayer,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  a  corresponding 
lightening  of  the  ordinary  charges  on  the  ratepayer. 
One  main  element  in  these  charges  is  the  cost  of  poor 
relief,  and  the  cost  of  poor  relief  necessarily  varies 
with  the  demand  for  labour.  When  trade  is  brisk  and 
work  plentiful  there  are  fewer  paupers.  More  men  and 
women  can  support  themselves,  consequently  there  are 
fewer  to  be  supported  by  others.  Now  the  war  has  been 
an  active  factor  in  increasing  the  demand  for  labour. 
Tbe  needs  of  an  army  on  active  service  have  led  to  great 
industrial  activity,  and  large  numbers  of  men  to  whom 
this  industrial  activity  would  ordinarily  have  given 
employment  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  labour 
market.  There  has  been  more  work  to  be  done,  and  fewer 
hands  to  do  it.  Indeed,  in  many  districts  and  in  some 
industries  there  has  been  a  positive  dearth  of  labour. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  unusual  character  of  a 
season  in  which,  though  Christmas  is  past,  there  are  no 
signs  of  winter,  and  no  work  has  yet  been  suspended 
from  stress  of  weather,  we  should  expect  to  find  no 
oue  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  except  those  physically  in¬ 
capable  of  supporting  themselves. 

Few  people  probably,  except  Poor-law  officials,  read  the 
careful  analysis  of  the  Poor-law  statistics  of  London 
which  the  Times  annually  publishes  about  this  time.  Yet 
it  will  be  a  misfortune  if  the  survey  for  1900,  which 
appeared  on  Wednesday,  should  meet  with  this  customary 
neglect.  It  is  a  document  of  much  greater  importance 
than  may  appear  at  first  sight.  It  raises  at  least  one 
question  of  great  moment,  and  suggests  doubts  whether 
the  path  of  Poor-law  administration  on  which  the  autho¬ 
rities  have  recently  entered  leads  as  certainly  in  the  right 
direction  as  we  should  be  glad  to  believe.  It  might  have 
been  thought,  for  the  reasons  just  given,  that  the  present 
Christmas  would  have  seen  the  pauperism  of  the  country 
materially  reduced.  People  become  paupers  because  they 
cannot  support  themselves,  and  they  cannot  support  them¬ 
selves  either  because  they  cannot  find  work  or  are  unable 
to  do  it.  The  circumstances  of  the  year  which  is  closing 
have  not,  of  course,  made  any  difference  in  the  numbers 
of  the  latter  class,  but  they  must  have  made  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  numbers  of  the  former  class.  There  can 
be  but  few  persons  who  during  the  last  twelve  months 
have  had  to  go  idle  because  no  man  would  hire  them. 
Apparently,  however,  there  is  a  flaw  in  this  reasoning. 
It  points  inevitably  to  a  conspicuous  reduction  in  the 
number  of  paupers,  but  no  such  reduction  has  taken  place. 
There  are  just  about  as  many  persons  receiving  poor  relief 
in  London  this  Christmas  as  there  were  last  Christmas. 
This  is  plainly  a  fact  which  has  to  be  accounted  for,  and  in 
the  first  instance  no  obvious  explanation  suggests  itself. 
No  doubt  if  the  line  between  those  who  can  support  them¬ 
selves  and  those  who  cannot  were  perfectly  rigid,  the  war 
might  have  made  no  difference  in  thenumber  of  paupers.  All 
the  men  withdrawn  from  the  country  would  have  belonged 
to  the  former  class  and  all  left  behind  to  the  latter.  The 
war  can  have  no  effect,  for  example,  on  the  employment 
of  helpless  cripples.  No  matter  how  urgent  the  demand 
for  labour  may  be,  it  is  not  a  demand  which  they  can 
hope  to  meet.  But  we  know  quite  well  that  the  line 
between  those  who  can  support  themselves  and  those  who 
cannot  is  not  thus  rigid.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly 
elastic.  When  the  best  workers  are  withdrawn  the  second 
best  come  forward  and  take  their  places.  If  the  second  best 
are  called  away  in  their  turn,  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  third  or  fourth  best.  How  is  it,  then,  that  in  a  year  when 
there  have  been  so  many  withdrawals,  and  consequently  so 
many  chances  for  those  who  would  not  be  employed 
except  when  labour  is  exceptionally  valuable,  the  number 
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of  paupers  in  London  is  only  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago, — a  difference  which,  when 
we  are  dealing  with  figures  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand,  may  be  dismissed  as  meaningless. 

The  compiler  of  the  Times  statistics  has  evidently  very 
little  doubt  what  the  answer  to  this  question  must  be. 

“  It  is  certain,”  he  says,  “that  if  indoor  paupers  are 
better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  housed  than  the 
labouring  classes  outside,  pauperism  must  necessarily 
multiply,”  and  he  enumerates  a  number  of  facts  which 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  this  result  has  in  many 
cases  been  attained  in  the  London  workhouses.  The 
recently  built  workhouse  of  the  Marvlebone  Uflion, 
he  tells  us,  contains  “sets  of  rooms  for  old  married 
folk,  large,  airy,  and  bright  day-rooms,  dormitories, 
and  passages,  all  of  which  are  heated  by  open  fires  and 
low-pressure  hot-water  pipes,  and  lighted  throughout  by 
electricity,  a  finely  constructed  dining  hall  ......  and 

cheerful  airing  yards  laid  out  with  gravelled  paths  and 
flowerbeds, — altogether  a  well-appointed  poorman’s  hotel.” 
In  Whitechapel  “  the  wants  of  the  aged  and  infirm  are  met 
in  bright,  airy  pavilions,”  in  which  they  are  “  provided  with 
occupation  such  as  will  excite  interest  and  tend  to  relieve 

the  tedium  of  everyday  life . The  indoor  poor 

are  allowed  to  wear  non-distinctive  clothing  when  visiting 
their  friends;  certain  classes  receive  tobacco  and  snuff  and 
enjoy  relaxed  discipline  ;  and  the  new  dietary  scale  which 
will  shortly  come  into  operation  must  still  further  vary 
and  make  more  attractive  the  life  of  the  inmates.”  No 
doubt  these  are  the  very  pick  of  the  London  work- 
houses,  but  they  set  the  standard  for  the  rest,  and  the 
wish  and  effort  of  the  Guardians  of  the  other  Unions  is 
to  come  up  to  that  standard  so  far  as  the  conditions  in 
which  they  have  to  work  allow.  The  improvements  in  the 
workhouse  infirmaries  have  been  equally  striking.  The 
Islington  Infirmary  and  the  Bethnal  Green  Infirmary  have 
each  cost  nearly  £200,000,  and  they  are  filled  with 
appliances  which  make  them  “  in  almost  every  respect 
similar  to  the  great  general  hospitals.”  In  theory  they 
are  still  workhouse  infirmaries, — infirmaries,  that  is,  in 
which  paupers  who  fall  ill  while  in  the  workhouses,  or 
are  found  to  be  ill  when  brought  to  the  workhouses, 
are  placed  for  treatment.  But  in  fact  the  relation 
between  ihem  and  the  workhouses  is  very  slight 
indeed.  The  figures  of  the  Kensington  Infirmary  for 
1899  show  that  69  per  cent,  of  those  admitted  “came 
in  direct  from  outside,  and  only  22  per  cent,  were  on 
recoverv  discharged  through  the  workhouse.”  The  in¬ 
firmaries  are  more  and  more  filled  by  persons  who  are  in 
no  sense  “  destitute.”  They  are  learning — in  many  cases 
they  have  already  learned — to  view  them  as  public  institu¬ 
tions  open  to  all  who  choose  to  come.  Here,  at  all  events, 
the  “  workhouse  taint  ”  has  been  entirely  got  rid  of.  “  The 
modern  Poor-law  infirmary  disguises  the  fact  beyond 
recognition  that  it  is  a  Poor-law  institution.  Patients 
come  in  and  are  treated,  take  their  discharge,  and  go 
about  their  business  without  any  realisation  of  the  fact 
that  thev  have  been  inmates  of  workhouses.”  In  one 
instance,  probably  a  solitary  instance,  but  still  not  without 
its  significance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  of 
these  institutions,  a  woman  was  admitted  into  a  workhouse 
infirmary  who  carried  on  a  saddlery  business  with  her 
sisters  and  paid  £80  a  year  in  rent. 

With  these  facts  in  view  there  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  surprise  that  the  pauperism  of  London  has  not  grown 
less.  The  wonder  rather  is  that  it  has  not  increased.  The 
dislike  to  going  into  the  workhouse  has  never  been  a  dis¬ 
like  to  going  upon  the  rates.  If  it  had  been,  it  would 
have  been  equally  felt  by  the  recipients  of  outdoor  relief. 
It  has  been  a  dislike  to  the  incidents  of  workhouse  life. 
According  to  the  theory  formerly  in  favour  with  the  Poor- 
law  authorities,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  these 
incidents  uncomfortable  as  the  only  means  of  keeping  up 
the  dislike  felt  to  them.  Whenever  improvements  in 
workhouses  were  suggested,  the  answer  was  that 
if  they  were  introduced  the  pauper  would  be  as 
well  off  as  the  labourer  outside,  and  then  where  would 
be  the  inducement  to  the  labourer  to  stay  outside? 
There  has  been  a  great  and  natural  revulsion  against  this 
view  of  the  workhouse.  It  has  been  the  home  of  so  large 
a  percentage  of  the  community  in  their  last  years,  or  in 
times  of  sickness,  or  in  presence  of  habitual  infirmity,  that 
we  have  been  shocked  at  the  thought  that  in  order  to  keep 


people  out  of  the  workhouse  we  were  deliberately  making 
the  lot  of  those  inside  uncomfortable.  Now  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  changes  which  followed  upon  these  prick¬ 
ings  of  conscience  are  beginning  to  show  themselves. 
They  are  not  necessarily  evidence  that  we  were  wrong  in 
making  these  changes, but  they  are  evidence  that  they  may 
have  been  adopted  without  sufficient  consideration  of  these 
consequences,  or  of  the  safeguards  by  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  guard  against  them.  As  yet,  even  in  London, 
they  are  not  very  startling.  They  have  only  stood  in  the 
way  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  year’s  pauperism.  But  they  may  lead  in  the  future 
to  a  very  large  increase  in  the  year’s  pauperism,  to  a  very 
large  extension,  that  is,  of  the  class  which  habitually 
looks  to  the  community  to  support  it.  In  that  case 
we  must  be  prepared  for  a  corresponding  growth  in  Poor- 
law  expenditure  and  its  inevitable  consequence, — a  heavier 
Poor-rate.  There  are  already  indications  that  this  process 
has  begun.  The  expenditure  in  the  Metropolitan  area  in 
the  half-year  ending  Lady  Bay,  1900,  was  8  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1899.  The 
gross  cost  of  London  poor  relief  has  increased  during  the 
last  ten  years  by  more  than  a  million,  which  is  equal  to 
just  4s.  per  head  of  the  population.  These  are  not  figures 
to  be  put  aside  as  of  no  account.  When  they  are  com¬ 
pared  with  the  quite  equal  growth  of  the  expenditure  that 
falls  on  the  taxes,  they  show  that,  with  however  good 
reason  and  with  whatever  good  results,  we  are  burning 
the  national  candle  at  both  ends. 


THE  TREATY-MAKING  POWER. 

T  has  become  so  much  of  a  truism  in  politics  that  a 
democracy  is  at  its  worst  in  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  it  till  some  event  startles 
us  into  attention.  As  we  recently  pointed  out,  the  very 
cardinal  merits  of  this  form  of  government  forbid  its 
success  in  this  particular  sphere.  The  subject  is  generally 
reserved  for  academic  discussion,  but  it  is  so  important  in 
itself,  and  at  the  present  moment  so  prominent,  that  we 
make  no  apology  for  again  raising  it.  Government  by  the 
people  for  the  people  means  a  direct  responsibility,  an 
immediate  appreciation  of  popular  wants,  and,  if  given  a 
fair  chance,  a  greater  elasticity  than  other  forms.  But  it 
is  necessarily  slow,  since  a  great  constitutional  machine 
cannot  be  moved  without  time.  It  is  necessarily  a  govern¬ 
ment  rather  by  broad  and  obvious  political  truths  than 
by  special  knowledge  ;  it  gives  no  scope  for  subtlety 
and  tact;  andvit  is  public  in  every  detail.  On  most 
matters  such  qualities  are  desirable;  but  in  foreign 
affairs  they  are  little  short  of  calamitous.  A  diplomacy 
where  every  step  had  to  win  the  public  approval  of  an 
elected  body  would  be  ridiculous.  A  Foreign  Office 
which  directed  its  affairs  solely  by  cheap  rhetoric  and 
an  occasional  reference  to  some  treatise  on  the  rights  of  man 
would  not  exist  for  a  week,  and  a  State  which  placed  the  di  rec  t 
control  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  popular  Legis¬ 
lature  would  disappear  shortly  from  the  family  of  nations. 
Granted  that  there  must  be  some  ultimate  control  of  the 
people  over  every  department,  yet  if  such  control  appear 
except  in  the  last  resort  it  means  disorganisation  and  in¬ 
efficiency.  Take  the  least  glaring  instance,  a  case  where 
a  popular  body  might  reasonably  claim  a  more  immediate 
authority,— the  making  of  treaties.  The  importance  of 
this  treaty-making  power  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  A 
treaty  is,  so  to  speak,  the  documentary  side  of  foreign  re¬ 
lations.  It  is  the  sum  and  aim  of  all  foreign  policy.  It 
gives  a  legal  sanction,  so  far  as  international  law  and 
ethics  can  give  it,  to  the  vague  and  transient  alliances 
between  peoples.  Skilfully  used,  it  may  avert  war  and 
increase  a  country’s  wealth  ;  the  Chancelleries  and  the 
corps  diplomatique  are  its  servants  ;  and  it  requires  in  a 
high  degree  tact,  despatch,  and  intimate  knowledge.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  on  its  other  side  it  seems  to  touch 
directly  upon  popular  interests.  It  is  less  a  matter  of  detail 
administration  than  of  broad  national  policy.  It  affects 
profoundly  the  interests  of  many  citizens;  why,  then, 
should  it  not  be  regarded  simply  as  the  people’s  judgment 
upon  a  course  of  action  and  made  an  attribute  of  the 
popular  body  ?  The  argument  is  specious,  but  we  believe 
it  to  be  a  false  one,  and  modern  politics  seem  to  us  to 
show  clearly  that  the  treaty-making  power,  except  in  a 
few  specified  matters,  should  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
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property  of  the  Executive.  On  this  point  the  action  of 
the  American  Senate  last  week  supplies  a  significant  com¬ 
mentary. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  for  some  reason 
been  always  regarded  as  the  special  glory  of  that  form  of 
democracy.  It  is  the  fixed  star  among  the  planets  of  the 
Constitution,  a  restriction  upon  eccentric  legislation  and 
an  admirable  bureau  for  foreign  affairs.  It  is  an 
equipoise  to  the  empire  of  mere  numbers  which  prevails 
in  the  Lower  House.  And  because  it  is  so  clarified  and 
select  a  body,  it  has  been  entrusted  with  the  chief 
authority  in  dealings  with  other  nations.  No  treaty  with 
a  foreign  Power  can  be  contracted  and  no  Ambassador 
appointed  without  its  assent ;  that  is  to  say,  its  Standing 
Committee  presides  at  the  inception  and  the  consummation 
of  every  scheme  of  external  policy.  But,  unfortunately, 
into  this  superior  Chamber  the  rude  winds  of  American 
party  politics  have  penetrated.  Mr.  Bryce,  a  most  friendly 
critic,  has  noted  that  there  is  less  respect  for  the  Senate 
collectively,  and  for  most  of  the  Senators  individually, 
now  than  there  was  eighteen  years  ago.  The  Caucus  has 
appeared  in  the  Senatorial  elections  ;  the  Senators  are 
men  who  have  private  and  local  interests  to  defend  which 
may  be  other  than  national ;  they  have  no  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  foreign  politics,  and  their 
numbers  are  sufficiently  large  to  make  debate  cumbrous 
and  lengthy.  The  Senate’s  merits  as  a  treaty-making 
power  have  appeared  to  some  disadvantage  last  week.  The 
Convention  on  the  subject  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  drafted 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Hay  and  agreed  to  by  Lord  Pauncefote 
on  behalf  of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  was  submitted 
to  it  in  due  course  by  President  McKinley.  That  body 
first  amended  it  by  reserving  to  the  United  States  all  the 
benefits,  and  taking  away  from  neutral  nations  most  of 
the  securities,  which  had  been  the  consideration  of  the 
agreement  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  declared  with  the 
utmost  calmness  that  the  Clavton-Bulwer  Treaty  is  hence¬ 
forth  superseded.  It  is  quite  possible,  no  doubt,  that  in 
reality  the  changes  made  by  the  Senate  will  not  injure 
the  interests  of  this  country,  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
recklessness  and  ineptitude  with  which  the  Senate 
handled  the  whole  matter.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  point  of  view  involved  in  their  action.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  Senate  is  ignorant  of  the  rudimentary 
principles  of  bargaining,  or  of  the  outlines  of  that  inter¬ 
national  law,  to  which  it  renders  such  devout  lip-service, 
on  the  subject  of  treaties.  If  ignorance  is  the  cause, 
then  it  is  strange  that  a  body  so  ingenuous  and  so 
ill-versed  in  the  practice  of  nations  should  be  entrusted 
for  one  moment  with  foreign  affairs.  But  it  seems 
more  probable  that  conflicting  interests,  connected, 
perhaps,  with  the  trans-continental  railways,  are  strong 
in  the  Senate,  and  that  its  aim  is  really  to  wreck 
the  canal  scheme,  in  the  belief  that  such  high-handed 
abrogation  of  treaties  and  alteration  of  agreements 
will  never  be  passed  over  by  Britain.  In  that  case  the 
matter  is  even  more  serious,  for  it  seems  a  doubtful 
policy  to  entrust  an  interested  body  with  questions  of 
great  national  importance.  This  argument,  it  may  be 
said,  would  apply  against  any  government  by  a  popular 
House,  but  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
a  conflict  of  interests  in  home  affairs,  where  abundant 
knowledge  is  presumed,  and  foreign  affairs,  where  the 
whole  significance  of  a  scheme  is  only  at  first  apparent  to 
an  expert. 

If  we  turn  to  France  we  find  that  the  treaty-making 
power  is  vested,  and  very  properly,  not  in  the  Senate, 
but  in  the  Executive.  The  President,  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1875,  has  the  power  to  negotiate  and  ratify 
agreements  with  foreign  nations.  There  may  be  an 
understanding  with  a  foreign  nation  which  is  never 
published  or  debated  upon  in  either  House.  For 
example,  it  used  to  be  a  moot  point  whether  during 
France’s  long  friendship  with  Russia  President  Carnot 
had  ever  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Czar,  and  the 
text  of  the  present  Franco-Russian  Convention  has  never 
been  laid  before  the  Senate.  We  think  it  a  sound 
precaution,  for  many  of  the  moves  in  the  international 
game  are  so  delicate  and  tentative  that  secrecy  is 
indispensable  to  their  value.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
only  right  that  treaties  which  involve  some  serious  change 
in  the  law,  some  charge  upon  the  people,  or  some  decision  in  a 
matter  of  great  popular  interest  should  be  submitted  for 


popular  ratification.  In  France  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce,  and  those  which  affect  the  State  finances,  must 
be  voted  by  the  two  Chambers.  In  England  we  have  no 
such  hard-and-fast  rule,  but  it  is  a  convention  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  amounting  in  practice  to  law,  that  treaties 
involving  a  charge  on  the  people,  such  as  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  or  a  change  in  the  law  of  the  land,  such  as  an 
extradition  treaty,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.  The  Crown  can  cede  terri¬ 
tory  or  make  peace  at  its  will,  but  the  responsible  Ministry 
will  usually  make  sure  of  a  Parliamentary  sanction  to 
avoid  future  difficulties.  This,  we  submit,  is  the  proper 
view  of  the  subject.  By  all  means  let  the  popular 
Assembly  ratify  any  treaty  which  directly  concerns  the 
people,  and  which  can  be  subjected  to  public  discussion 
without  hurt,  but  let  the  treaty-making  power  reside 
primarily  and  fundamentally  in  the  Executive.  Let 
popular  ratification  be  an  advisable,  but  not  an  essential 
element.  Only  then  will  a  nation  escape  the  endless 
heart  -  breaking  delays,  inconsistencies,  and  interested 
obstructions  which  attend  popular  experiments  in  foreign 
policy. 


THE  UNPRODUCTIVENESS  OF  BRITISH  LABOUR. 

MOST,  if  not  all,  careful  diagnoses  of  the  causes  of 
that  relative  decline  in  British  trade  which  is 
almost  universally  acknowledged,  lay  stress  on  the  com¬ 
parative  unproductiveness  of  British  labour.  Want  of  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  of  ability  to  appreciate  and  readiness 
to  take  up  and  work  new  ideas,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
manufacturer,  is  also  very  generally  alleged,  and .  on  that 
much  may  suitably  be  written.  But  at  this  moment  it 
seems  to  us  worth  while  to  ask  all  those  who  have  any 
influence  with  the  working  classes  to  use  it  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  them  to  consider  whether  they  can  prudently 
contemplate  setting  forth  into  the  new  century  with  un¬ 
modified  views  as  to  the  temper  and  aims  which  should 
inspire  them  in  their  work.  We  write  as  those  who  have 
always  felt  a  large  amount  of  sympathy  with  the  Trade- 
Union  movement,  and  who  have  seen  with  satisfaction  not 
only  the  frequent  successes  of  the  Unions  in  obtaining 
for  their  constituents  as  a  body  a  full  share  of  the 
advantages  of  improved  trade,  but,  even  more  decidedly, 
the  position  of  comparative  independence  in  which 
the  individual  Unionist  workman  is  placed  in  dealing 
with  his  employer.  Speaking  broadly,  the  efforts  of 
the  Unions  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  respect  of  remuneration,  of  sanitation,  and 
of  freedom  from  the  risks  of  accident  have  been  very 
largely  beneficial,  and,  we  dare  say,  have  in  the  main 
been  directed  with  as  little  of  unwisdom  and  of 
unworthy  motive  as  could  be  expected  in  connection 
with  the  policy  of  any  human  combinations.  Nor  have 
we  much  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  a  balance  of  advantage 
from  the  efforts  of  organised  labour  to  obtain  reductions 
in  the  duration  of  the  daily  spell  of  toil.  In  the  case  of 
not  a  few  industries,  indeed,  this  reduction  may  have 
given  an  appreciable  reinforcement  to  a  competition  from 
abroad  which  was  hampered  by  no  corresponding  limita¬ 
tion  on  its  productive  power.  But  there  was  always,  or 
at  any  rate  often,  a  reasonable  possibility  that  within  the 
smaller  number  of  hours  the  energy  of  British  labour 
would  be  stimulated  to  approach  very  nearly,  if  not 
actually  to  reach,  the  level  of  production  formerly  attained. 
Further,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  life  available 
for  family  and  social  intercourse,  for  wholesome  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  for  intellectual  improvement  was,  we  willingly 
admit,  well  worth  a  slight  economic  sacrifice. 

Quite  a  different  view,  however,  must  be  taken  of  the 
general  direction  given  by,  not  all,  but  by  many  Trade- 
Unions  to  the  attitude  of  their  members  during  the  hours, 
at  whatever  limit  fixed,  of  recognised  labour.  One  condi¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  justification,  whether 
moral  or  economic,  of  all  efforts  to  secure  high  wages  or 
short  hours,  and  that  is  that  at  the  rates  and  during  the 
hours  agreed  to  every  workman  should  give  his  most 
resolute  and  most  efficient  work.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
precisely  the  existence  of  that  condition  which  in  a  large 
part  of  the  industries  of  England  the  Trade-Unions  have 
in  practice  discouraged.  In  the  interesting  and  useful 
series  of  articles  which  the  Daily  Mail  has  lately  published 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  FeUden's  Magazine,  it  is 
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observed  that  “the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Trade- 
Unions  has  operated  against  any  saving  of  labour  :  any¬ 
thing  that  has  tended  towards  increased  output  by  any 
particular  machine  has  been  insidiously  fought  tooth  and 
nail  by  the  Trade-Unionists,  the  officers  judging  in  their 
supreme  wisdom  that  if  the  machines  turned  out 
too  much  work  less  men  would  consequently  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  such  rules  as 
would  avoid  this.  As  a  consequence  until  the  great 
lock-out  in  the  engineering  trades  some  few  years  ago, 
there  was  not  a  labour-saving  tool  in  the  country  which 

was  worked  to  its  full  capacity . To-day  the 

conditions  are  slightly  better, — not  a  great  deal.”  A 
judgment  to  much  the  same  effect  was  put  forth  by  the 
very  able  writer  of  a  series  of  articles  on  “  American 
Engineering  Competition  ”  which  appeared  in  the  Times  a 
few  months  ago,  and  which  took  a  very  serious  view  of  the 
continued  duration  of  the  practice  of  restricting  pro¬ 
duction  among  British  working  engineers.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Ironmonger  newspaper,  a  competent  writer 
signing  himself  “  Metallurgist  ”  expressed,  apparently 
with  special  reference  to  the  engineering  trade,  the 
following  grave  conclusion  : — “  From  a  careful  calculation, 
made  after  comparing  notes  with  other  observers,  and 
taking  the  figure  1  to  1|-  as  representing  the  producing 
capacity  of  the  ordinary  British  workman,  I  consider  the 
Swiss-German  as  fairly  represented  by  If,  and  the 
Yankee  by  2p”  These  are  serious  views,  and  we  believe 
that  they  represent  the  largely  preponderating  opinion 
among  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  British  working  man  with  his  rivals.  Within  the 
last  day  or  two  an  eminent  Northern  engineer  has 
mentioned  to  us  with  indignation  the  fact  that  if  he 
steps  into  his  foundry  through  a  side  door  when  the 
foreman  is  not  present  he  is  apt  to  find  moulders 
idling  in  a  manner  which,  considering  that  they 
are  paid  by  time,  amounts  in  his  opinion  to  flagrant 
dishonesty.  The  moulders,  it  may  be  remarked,  were 
not  concerned  in  the  great  engineering  dispute, 
and  the  piece  of  evidence  just  referred  to  illustrates 
the  habit  of  restricting  production  among  workmen 
belonging  to  a  quite  different  Union  from  those  in  which 
engineers,  properly  so-called,  are  enrolled.  We  do  not 
mean  to  contend  that  all  the  evidence  is  in  the  same 
direction.  In  so  far  as  piecework  prevails — and  it  has 
prevailed,  we  believe,  a  good  deal  more  extensively  in 
engineering  shops  since  the  great  dispute  than  before — 
employers  can  doubtless  be  found  who  are  very  fairly 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  men’s  labour.  There  are 
other  important  industries,  also,  in  which  piecework  is 
mainly  or  very  largely  the  rule, — as,  for  example,  the 
cotton  trade  of  Lancashire  and  the  boilermaking  and  iron 
shipbuilding  trade.  In  neither  of  these,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  is  complaint  made  of  failure  of  the  men  employed 
to  work  any  of  the  machinery  committed  to  their  charge 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  productive  capacity.  Still, 
when  all  proper  deductions  and  qualifications  are  made, 
there  remains  a  body  of  expert  opinion  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  industries  in  which  the 
pressure  of  foreign  competition  is  most  felt  there  is  a 
marked  inferiority  in  zeal  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
British  workman. 

Few,  if  any,  observers  hold  that  the  relative  poverty  in 
productive  results  is  due  to  any  corresponding  difference 
in  inherent  capacity  in  our  artisans.  Climate,  as  is 
suggested,  may  have  something  to  do  with  their  failure 
to  equal  the  alert  strenuousness  of  some  of  their 
rivals,  and  notably  of  the  Americans.  Our  educational 
system  is  probably  to  blame  for  their  frequent  failure 
to  take  that  lively  interest  in  their  work  which  comes  from 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  processes  involved. 
But  beyond  and  independent  of  all  these  influences  lies  a 
want  of  will  to  do  the  most  and  the  best  work  that  can 
be  done  in  the  working  hours.  An  informant  of  our  own, 
already  mentioned,  attributes  this  largely  to  an  absence 
of  conscience.  We  are  not  ourselves  inclined  to  suppose 
that  British  working  men  as  a  class  are  less  or  more 
endowed  with  ethical  instincts  than  other  classes  of  their 
countrymen,  or  the  same  class  in  other  countries.  The 
essential  mischief  in  their  case  seems  to  us  to  be  that  the 
tendency  to  loiter  over  work  which  is  a  part  of  almost 
universal  human  nature,  requiring  to  be  counteracted 
either  by  moral  influences  or  by  considerations  of  interest, 


is,  instead  of  being  so  counteracted,  actually  reinforced 
here  by  a  perverted  sense  of  class  duty,  based  upon  short¬ 
sighted  economics.  Our  artisans  are,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  in  a  great  number  of  cases  restrained  from 
doing  their  best  because  their  Trade-Union  has  set  a 
limit  on  individual  production.  In  so  doing  its  authorities 
may  have  been  influenced  by  one  or  more  of  two  or 
three  classes  of  considerations  : — first,  the  desire  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  wage  of  the  average  or  the  inferior  man  from 
suffering  by  the  employer’s  comparison  of  his  work  with 
what  the  better  man  can  accomplish  ;  second,  the  desire 
to  keep  down  the  total  amount  of  work  produced  by  those 
actually  employed,  in  order  that  there  may  be  employ¬ 
ment  for  those  who  would  otherwise  be  out  of  work  ; 
third,  the  desire  to  keep  down  the  total  amount  of  work 
turned  out  in  order  to  prevent  a  decline  in  prices,  to  be 
followed  by  one  in  wages,  occasioned  by  over-production. 
The  last  mentioned — and  economically  perhaps  the  un- 
soundest — of  these  considerations  happily  operates  only 
here  and  there  and  occasionally,  but  the  first  two  operate 
widely  and  often,  if  not  constantly.  It  would,  we 
think,  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  objects  aimed  at 
by  either  of  them  are  never  and  nowhere  capable  of  being 
promoted  by  the  methods  pursued,  or  that  either 
of  them  springs,  in  all  cases,  from  an  unworthy  frame  of 
mind.  Against  the  desire  to  raise  the  average  level  of 
wages  and  to  secure  employment  for  the  largest  number 
of  men  certainly  nothing  can  be  said.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  in  our  opinion  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  where  manufacturers  are  liable  to  meet  in  neutral 
markets,  and  even  in  their  own,  the  stress  of  severe  foreign 
competition,  the  policy  of  restraining  production,  and 
thereby  enhancing  its  cost,  even  if  it  may,  for  a  time  of 
good  trade,  appear  to  keep  up  the  level  of  average  wages 
for  all  grades  of  workmen  in  an  industry,  and  to  spread 
employment  as  widely  as  possible,  cannot  fail  to  give  the 
foreign  rival  whose  production  knows  no  such  limit  an 
advantage  which  he  will  improve  to  the  uttermost,  and 
which  itmay  bealmostimpossible  to  retrieve.  Thetemporary 
gain,  in  a  word,  even  if  secured,  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
a  danger,  if  not  certainty,  of  permanent  and  disastrous  loss. 
The  danger  lies  not  merely  in  the  loss  of  certain  customers 
or  groups  of  customers,  serious  as  that  may  be.  It  lies 
in  the  cultivation  among  the  large  body  of  artisans  con¬ 
cerned  of  a  temper  which  is  unfavourable  to  good  work¬ 
manship,  and  for  that  matter  to  good  citizenship  too. 
So  long  and  so  far  as  Trade-Union  rules,  expressed  or 
understood,  are  so  drawn  as  to  discourage  masters  from 
introducing  new  labour-saving  appliances,  and  clever  and 
energetic  workmen  from  making  the  most  of  their  bodily 
and  intellectual  resources,  so  long  and  so  far  will  British 
trade  decline,  and  deserve  to  decline,  as  compared  with 
that  of  countries  in  which  labour  organisations  either  do 
not  hold  so  much  power  as  here  or  use  it  more  wisely. 
We  believe,  however,  that  if  a  deputation  of  British 
Trade-Unionists  of  the  best  type  were  to  visit  America 
and  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  into  trade  conditions 
there,  they  would  return  convinced  that  their  duty  to 
their  countrymen  in  the  future  would  be  best  discharged 
by  encouraging  the  universal  practice  of  the  best  and 
hardest  work  compatible  with  health  during  the  recognised 
working  hours. 


A  CENTURY  OF  SCIENCE. 

T  the  close  of  a  century,  though  it  be  a  purely  artificial 
division  of  time,  it  is  natural  to  pause  a  moment  and 
take  stock  of  its  peculiar  additions  to  the  sum  of  human 
effort  and  human  knowledge.  In  doing  so  at  the  end  of  the 
one  which  is  now  closing,  it  is  natural  that  a  close 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  progress  of  that  orderly 
knowledge  which  we  call  science.  As  our  readers  know, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  admit  the  more  exaggerated 
claims  made  on  behalf  of  science,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  us  admitting  that  the  nineteenth  century  will 
probably  be  known  in  future  ages  as  the  century  of 
science.  It  has  given  us  not  only  the  foundations  and  amazing 
practical  developments  of  the  concrete  sciences,  but  also 
that  habit  of  mind  winch,  when  applied  to  the  various  arts  of 
life,  has  produced  such  an  astonishing  revolution  in  our  con¬ 
trol  over  material  forces  and  our  outlook  upon  the  world.  As 
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far  as  results  go,  it  is  possible  that  a  coming  age  may  throw 
our  chief  marvels  into  the  dusty  shelves  of  a  museum.  Steam 
has  already  run  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  there 
are  signs  that  it  will  soon  have  to  share  its  dominion 
with  other  and  more  subtle  powers.  We  can  believe  that 
some  psychical  discovery  may  yet  outdo  the  telephone,  and 
that  it  will  one  day  be  unnecessary  to  light  our  houses  and 
towns  by  such  wasteful  methods  as  those  of  gas  and  electricity. 
A  single  century  has  taken  us  so  far  that  we  must  suppose 
that  the  almost  unlimited  future — for  the  greatest  pessimist 
among  astronomers  gives  us  five  or  six  million  years  of  exist¬ 
ence  before  the  sun  grows  cold  and  life  burns  down  in  the 
socket — holds  in  its  womb  miracles  that  outdo  our  wildest 
dreams.  But,  so  far  as  one  sees,  no  coming  century  can  ever 
bring  about  so  vast  an  advance  in  our  conceptions  of  the 
material  universe,  of  the  world  we  live  in,  and  of  our 
own  bodies  as  the  one  that  is  now  running  swiftly  to  an 
end.  The  advance  from  the  all  but  zero  of  1800,  in  the 
majority  of  the  sciences,  is  greater  in  proportion  than 
any  advance  from  our  present  stage  can  be,  even  if — 
which  is  very  unlikely,  but  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possi¬ 
bility — the  growth  of  knowledge  should  force  us  to  admit 
that  our  most  cherished  discoveries  are  at  best  only  working 
hypotheses  and  approximations  to  a  truth  which  in  reality 
transcends  anything  that  we  have  dreamed.  Within  the  last 
five  years  researches  in  a  novel  and  obscure  though  highly 
interesting  region  of  physics  have  suggested  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  theory  of  the  ether  and  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter  which  was  almost  accepted  as  a  sound  and  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  facts.  Though  we  have  gone  very  fast  in 
the  last  century,  we  have  not  always  born  in  mind  the  Italian 
proverb,  CM  va  piano  v a  sano,  and  our  theorising  has  occa¬ 
sionally  tended  to  outstrip  the  limits  of  safety.  But  even  if 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  science  has  to  be  rebuilt,  nothing  can 
deprive  this  century  of  the  glory  of  having  cleared  the 
foundations  for  it  and  provided,  in  the  scientific  habit 
of  mind  which  “  proves  all  things  and  holds  fast  to 
that  which  is  good,”  the  tool  by  which  alone  such  an  edifice 
can  be  raised  to  perennial  stability.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
permissible  to  be  proud  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  past 
hundred  years. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  nine  men  out  of  ten,  if  asked 
what  was  the  greatest  idea  which  science  had  introduced  into 
the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  answer,  “  Evolu¬ 
tion.”  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  they  would  be  right.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  is  not  in  itself  a  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Darwin  has  been  described  with  perfect  truth  as  the 
thirty-seventh  in  a  series  of  evolutionists,  of  whom  the  eai’liest 
must  be  sought  among  the  first  philosophers  of  whose  specula¬ 
tions  Greece  has  preserved  the  memory.  But  it  is  only  within 
this  century  that  the  mechanism  of  organic  evolution  has  been 
suggested  in  a  plausible  fashion,  and  that  the  grandeur  of 
the  idea  of  evolution  in  general  has  been  realised  and 
accepted.  Various  sciences  had  the  honour  of  contributing 
to  this  end.  Astronomy  showed  the  existence  of  worlds  in 
all  the  successive  stages  of  development  of  which  Kant  had 
dreamed  when  he  first  propounded  the  nebular  theory. 
Geology,  under  the  guidance  of  Lyell,  told  us  that  the  world’s 
past  history  and  future  prospects  might  all  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  present,  and  thus  gave  new  force  and  meaning 
to  the  old  adage,  Natura  nihil  facit  per  saltum.  Then 
came  Darwin,  to  hold  in  the  scientific  world  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  place  which  Newton  had  taken  in  the  seventeenth ; 
with  a  patience  and  an  insight  conjoined  only  once  in 
an  age,  he  gave  a  clear  and  persuasive  account  of  the  way  in 
which  one  step  in  the  great  world-process  of  evolution  might 
have  come  about.  False  views  of  religion  were  called  in  to  as¬ 
sault  Darwin  and  those  who  stood  at  his  side,  with  this  at  least 
of  fortunate  result,  that  the  consequent  straggle  filled  the  whole 
civilised  world  with  its  echoes,  and  by  the  time  it  was  won 
for  science  the  conception  of  evolution  had  fairly  become  a 
part  of  the  common  heritage  of  thought.  This  conception 
has  broadened  mankind's  views  of  the  universe,  and  intensified 
that  intellectual  excitement  which  seems  to  have  been  a  pre¬ 
cedent  condition  of  all  remarkable  ages  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  like  no  discovery  since  the  age  of  Copernicus  and 
Columbus,  who  between  them  gave  humanity  that  mental 
stimulus  which  resulted  in  the  outburst  of  the  Reformation 


and  the  great  upheavals  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
change  brought  about  by  the  acceptance  of  the  evolutionary 
doctrine  has  been  of  a  quieter  sort,  but  it  is  hardly  destined 
to  have  a  smaller  effect  on  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
nineteenth  century  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  age  which 
established  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  Englishmen  will  be 
justifiably  proud  to  think  that  it  will  be  coupled  to  all  time 
with  the  name  of  Darwin. 

Even  to  name  all  the  sciences  which  have  been  founded  or 
advanced  in  the  century — much  more  to  glance  at  their 
results — would  be  clearly  impossible  within  our  limits.  But 
we  may  single  out  the  points  that  seem  of  most  importance. 
Man,  being  selfish,  will  place  first  among  these  much  physio¬ 
logical  and  biological  work,  commencing  with  the  epoch- 
making  work  of  Bichat,  published  in  the  first  year  of  the 
century,  and  leading  up  to  the  monumental  discoveries  of 
Pasteur  and  their  application  by  so  many  benefactors  of  the 
race,  among  whom  Lord  Lister  with  his  antiseptic  surgery 
holds  the  first  place,  to  the  fight  against  disease  and  the 
diminution  of  the  physical  troubles  of  humanity.  The  whole 
science  of  public  health  is  a  modern  work,  and  to  its  efforts 
we  already  owe  an  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude.  Chemistry, 
again,  may  be  set  down  as  a  product  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  for  its  advance  really  began  when  Dalton  published 
his  Atomic  Theory  in  1803.  Its  effects  upon  the  amenity  of  life 
— not  always  of  the  best  kind — are  stupendous  in  their  import¬ 
ance,  and  its  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  matter  is  one  of  the 
two  great  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  world 
which  the  century  has  firmly  established.  The  other,  still  more 
original  and  far-reaching,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  which  will  be  always  associated  with  the  honoured 
name  of  Lord  Kelvin.  Closely  allied  to  it  is  the  discovery  of 
the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces,  the  essential  kinship 
of  light  and  heat,  electricity  and  gravitation,  and  the  other 
agencies  that  affect  matter,  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
experiments  of  Rumford  on  heat.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  speak  of  the  immense  practical  results  that  hung  on 
these  discoveries.  Another  wide-reaching  conception  is  that 
which  displays  all  radiant  energy,  such  as  brings  us  heat 
and  light  from  the  sun,  or  carries  the  waves  that  work 
Marconi's  telegraph  instruments,  as  consisting  of  vibrations 
in  the  all-pervading  ether.  Closely  bound  up  with  this 
is  the  notion  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  to 
which  we  are  gradually  beginning  to  attain,  but  here 
the  historian  is  on  ground  too  speculative  and  uncertain  to 
give  him  foothold.  Astronomy,  again,  though  it  can  show  no 
such  bound  as  it  took  under  the  impulsion  of  Newton,  has 
shared  in  the  general  advance  which  mechanical  skill  has 
permitted  to  all  the  exact  sciences,  and  the  invention  of  the 
spectroscope  has  extended  man’s  range  of  inquiry  until 
nothing  seems  too  high  or  too  wonderful  for  him  to  find  out. 
The  discovery  of  Neptune  by  Adams  and  Le  Terrier  gave  the 
only  confirmation  that  was  lacking  to  the  belief  in  universal 
gravitation,  though  as  to  the  nature  of  that  amazing  force 
which  keeps  the  worlds  in  their  orbits  we  are  still  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  Newton  was.  When  these  and  the  other  countless 
achievements  of  science  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  duly 
considered,  it  does  not  seem  very  presumptuous  for  us  who 
have  lived  in  it  to  believe  that  our  posterity  will  look  back  to 
it  with  respect  and  admiration,  as  having  seen  not  only  the 
dawn  of  so  many  sciences,  and  the  birth  of  the  scientific 
habit,  but  the  very  discoveries  on  which  the  great  edifice  of 
which  we  see  little  more  than  the  foundations  and  the  sub¬ 
structure  will  one  day  be  built,  fair  and  strong  and  full  of 
mansions  for  color  che  sanno. 

So  much  for  our  progress  during  the  century  in  the 
realms  of  scientific  knowledge.  As  to  our  progress, 
if  any,  in  what  is,  after  all,  of  infinitely  greater  impor¬ 
tance,  the  regions  of  the  spirit  and  of  moral  develop¬ 
ment,  we  shall  say  something  next  week, — i.e.,  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  the  new  century.  We  by  no  means 
despise  or  even  belittle  the  achievements  of  science,  but 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  but  the  exploration 
of  the  prison  -  house.  How  infinitely  more  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  which  teaches  the  prisoner  to  bear  him¬ 
self  with  courage  and  nobility  while  he  is  in  bonds, 
and  prepares  him  to  be  worthy  of  his  freedom  when  he 
shall  be  free ! 


December  29,  1900.] 
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THE  CENTENARY  OP  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

HE  centenary  of  the  city  of  Washington  has  just  been 
celebrated.  On  September  18th,  1793,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Capitol  was  laid,  but  it  was  not  until  June,  1800,  that 
the  United  States  Government  moved  into  its  new  home,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  city  has  therefore  always  dated  from 
the  latter  year.  The  seat  of  government  was  first  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  then  it  was  removed  to  New  York,  where  Washington 
was  inaugurated  as  President  in  front  of  what  is  the  Sub- 
Treasury  in  Wall  Street,  then  it  was  once  more  transferred  to 
Philadelphia,  and  finally  was  established  in  the  brand-new 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the  only  instance  in  any 
great  modern  State  of  the  capital  being  a  purely  political 
city  with  no  trade,  no  finance,  no  traditions, — a  city  literally 
carved  out  of  the  wilderness.  The  wife  of  John  Adams  wrote 
to  a  friend :  “We  ai’e  surrounded  by  woods,  with  no  wood  to 
burn.”  The  Minister  from  Portugal  first  used  the  well-known 
phrase  about  the  “  city  of  magnificent  distances,”  while 
another  writer  called  the  new  capital  a  “  wilderness  city 
set  in  a  mud-hole  almost  equal  to  the  great  Serbonian 
bog.”  In  a  work  published  in  1807  we  read  that  there  was  no 
impression  of  anything  like  a  city,  and  that  you  might  have 
to  go  through  a  deep  wood  for  a  mile  to  see  your  next-door 
neighbour.  A  member  of  Congress  writing  in  1800  describes 
the  celebrated  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  now  one  of  the  world's 
famous  streets,  as  “  nearly  the  whole  distance  a  deep  morass 
covered  with  elder  bushes,  which  were  cut  through  to  the 
President’s  house.”  The  discomforts  of  the  new  city  were 
great.  The  White  House  was  a  bare  barrack,  the  linen  was 
dried  inside,  labour  was  so  scarce  that  firewood  could  not  be 
collected,  and  the  Presidential  household  shivered  over 
miserable  fires  on  winter  nights.  It  was  an  unpleasant 
change  from  the  luxury  ‘and  good  cheer  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  rudeness  which  prevailed  has  been  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  old  story,  for  instance,  of  Jefferson  hitching 
his  horse  to  the  palings  while  he  went  into  the  Capitol  to  read 
his  inaugural  address  is  now  known  to  be  false.  But  still 
even  the  leading  statesmen  had  to  board  in  poor  lodging- 
houses.  In  1814  this  was  the  case  with  Webster,  and  in  1825 
with  Everett.  For  years  all  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life 
were  bought  at  Baltimore. 

Although  Washington  grew,  that  growth  was  mainly  due 
to  the  official  class,  since  there  was  no  business  in  the  city  to 
cause  a  great  increase  of  population.  Great  public  buildings 
were  erected,  and  a  good  many  hotels,  but  otherwise  the  city 
cannot  be  said  to  have  greatly  improved  for  about  half  a 
century.  Even  such  men  as  Clay,  Webster,  and  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  lived  mostly  in  hotels,  Webster  having  no  house  of 
his  own  till  he  was  Secretary  of  State  in  1841.  His  second 
house,  in  a  degenerate  condition,  still  stands.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Russell  describes  the  state  of  tlje  leading  streets  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  when  he  visited  it  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
as  deplorable.  Carriages  sank  in  the  mud,  and  next  to  a  fine 
modern  building  one  saw  a  wretched  negro  shanty.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  chaotic  state  lasted  till  after  the  Civil  War, 
when  a  remarkable  man  saw  what  splendid  opportunities 
Washington  afforded  for  being  a  very  fine  city,  and  he  took 
hold  of  its  government  and  carried  out  a  series  of  changes 
which  have  made  Washington  the  clean,  stately,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  city  it  is  to-day.  This  enterprising  person  was  “  Boss  ” 
Shepherd.  He  made  the  city  pay  for  his  reforms,  but  the 
price  was  probably  cheap  in  the  long  run,  since  the  modern 
Washington  is  not  merely  the  purely  political  city  it  was  once 
on  a  time,  but  is  a  city  of  lovely  houses,  of  fashion,  of  society, 
and  of  as  many  cultivated  and  learned  men  as  one  can  find  in 
any  place  in  the  world. 

Washington  was  deliberately  made,  it  did  not  grow,  in  more 
than  one  sense.  Not  only  was  it  created  as  a  political  city,  it 
was  all  laid  out  on  a  plan.  It  is  to  Major  L’Enfant,  a  French 
engineer  and  architect,  that  Washington  owes  its  spacious 
and  attractive  thoroughfares,  and  it  is  to  an  Irishman,  J ames 
Hoban,  that  the  original  building  of  the  Capitol  is  due.  The 
essence  of  the  laying  out  of  the  city  was  to  secure  two  central 
spots  from  which  immense  avenues  should  radiate.  Such 
spots  were  found  in  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  and 
these  huge  avenues  were  named  from  the  States  of  the 
Union.  But  the  best-laid  plans  may  go  agley,  and 
the  visitor  to  Washington  will  soon  find  that,  in  spite  of 
the  fine  site  of  the  Capitol  with  its  soaring  dome,  and  the 


splendid  proportions  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  great  street 
(160  ft.  wide)  which  leads  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Treasury  to  the  hill  on  which  the  Capitol  stands,  some¬ 
thing  is  not  quite  right.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  assumed  that 
the  city  would  grow  towards  the  east,  whereas  it  has  chosen 
to  grow  to  the  west  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  east  front, 
which  is  the  proper  front,  is  turned  away  from  the  city, 
while  the  back  door,  through  which  most  members 
enter  the  great  building,  is  the  side  which  fronts  one 
on  coming  up  the  Avenue.  If  the  east  front,  with  its 
stately  Corinthian  facade,  were  seen  from  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  one  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  effect  would 
be  finer  than  that  of  any  other  legislative  building  in  the 
world.  There  are  a  hundred  details  to  find  fault  with  in  the 
Capitol,  both  inside  and  out,  but  the  general  design  is  grand 
and  imposing,  suited  to  the  climate,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Republic  of  which  it  is  the  political  centre, 
Mr.  Shepherd,  therefore,  when  he  took  hold  of  the  renewal  of 
the  city,  found  a  noble  plan  ready  to  his  hand.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  convert  the  shabby  lines  of  houses  and  filthy  quag¬ 
mires  into  order.  The  city  was  asphalted  all  over,  so  that 
now  it  is  the  best  paved  and  cleanest  city  on  the  American 
Continent,  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Washington  is  still  pleasantly  free  from  business.  No 
smoke  stains  its  clear  air,  no  hurry  of  trade  encumbers  its 
quiet  avenues.  It  is  a  city  which  leaves  the  impression  of  a 
blend  of  red,  white,  and  green,  most  of  the  houses  being  of 
red  brick,  the  public  buildings  being  of  white  stone,  and  every¬ 
where  are  trees  and  grass,  the  whole  city  being  embosomed 
in  foliage.  In  spite  of  its  dignity  and  cosmopolitan 
aspects,  one  still  finds  some  of  the  old-fashioned  homeliness 
in  the  city,  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  fine  market,  where 
coloured  “  aunties  ”  from  the  surrounding  Virginia  or  Mary¬ 
land  country  sit  in  the  midst  of  a  luxury  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
unknown  in  an  English  town.  The  negro  is  still  a  great  factor 
in  Washington.  You  meet  him  everywhere,  and  he  may  be 
said  to  do  all  the  rough  work  of  the  city,  though  he  is  most 
fond  of  repairing  to  the  Capitol  and  listening  to  his  favourite 
orators  in  Congi'ess.  The  Washington  negro  is  generally 
poor,  and  one  hears  much  of  his  hardships  in  winter.  No 
city  in  the  civilised  world  is  probably  more  stratified  in  its 
population.  An  Englishman,  accustomed  to  government  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  families,  would  expect  to  find  Senator 
This  or  Congressman  That  a  leader  of  society.  But  he 
learns  that  that  great  function  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
“  old  families  ”  of  Virginia  who  have  their  town  houses  in 
Washington,  and  who  are  apt  to  look  down  on  the  purely 
political  element,  unless  it  has  something  to  recommend  it 
besides  politics.  Times  have  changed  since  Clay,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Story  all  lived  in  one  hotel. 
What  a  time  such  a  group  of  men  must  have  had!  One 
would  have  travelled  a  good  distance  to  be  in  such 
company,  but  Washington  “society”  will  not  go  out  of 
its  way  to  meet  a  mere  member  of  Congress.  Society 
is  probably  wrong  in  this  attitude  of  pride,  for  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  “  human  nature  ”  in  the  average  man 
in  Congress,  and  one  may  make  pleasant  companionships 
among  members.  Of  course  the  President,  though  a  politician, 
is  yet  head  of  the  social  as  well  as  the  political  system,  but 
the  diplomatists  and  the  Supreme  Coux-t  Judges  take  social 
precedence  of  most  of  the  politicians  on  Capitol  Hill.  Next, 
perhaps,  come  the  scientific  men,  such  an  aimy  of  whom  have 
been  attracted  to  Washington  by  the  immense  scientific 
bureaux  of  the  Government.  At  the  Kosmos  Club  near  the 
comer  of  Lafayette  Square  you  will  meet  moi-e  distinguished 
men  of  science  than  at  any  other  given  spot  on  the  planet. 
Next  in  order  comes  the  vast  concourse  of  politicians,  not  only 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  that  singular 
phenomenon  the  office-seeker,  who  is  always  in  evidence  in  the 
hotel  coi-i-idors.  Then  you  will  discover  as  a  distinct  class  the 
clei’ks  in  the  various  depai’tments,  an  enormous  body  running 
up  into  the  tens  of  thousands,  after  whom  come  the  retail 
dealers,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  social  edifice,  the  negi’o 
population.  Thei’e  is  no  such  unique  social  sfratification 
anywhere  else  in  the  woi-ld. 

The  new  W ashington,  it  has  been  said,  is  clean  and  beautiful. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  delightful  i-esidential  street 
as  Massachusetts  Avenue  is  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  Amei-ican 
domestic  architecture  is  as  successful  as  public  architecture 
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is  expensive  and  often  bad,  but  in  these  Washington  avenues 
it  is  carried  to  the  height  of  comfort  and  beauty.  The  green, 
vrell-watered,  fenceless  lawns,  the  grouping  of  gables  and 
oriels,  the  pretty  porches  and  exquisite  trees  and  flowers, 
combine  to  give  a  most  delightful  series  of  pictures.  There  is 
not  the  ostentation  of  New  York  or  Chicago,  but  there  is 
more  charm.  The  city  is  favoured,  too,  by  its  environment. 
You  will  soon  discover  many  interesting  walks  and  drives. 
On  a  fine  day  in  the  late  Indian  summer  one  finds  a  great 
delight  in  taking  the  boat  on  the  broad  stream  of  the  Potomac 
to  Mount  Yemon,  the  fine  old  estate  of  George  Washington, 
or  in  going  to  General  Lee’s  home  at  Arlington,  or  to  the 
Arlington  burial  ground  where  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
Civil  War  lie  buried  in  serried  masses  side  by  side.  Or  you 
may  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  great  obelisk  (by  elevator,  they 
never  are  so  cruel  as  to  make  you  climb  such  a  height  in 
America),  the  loftiest  building  in  the  world,  save  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  where  from  the  height  of  550  ft.  you  gaze  down  on  the 
city  lying  steeped  in  the  golden  light,  and  over  on  the  distant 
hills  of  Virginia  and  down  the  silvery  ribbon  of  the  Potomac. 
You  will  wonder,  after  such  experiences,  that  such  a  city  was 
so  long  neglected. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  while  all  the  large  cities  of 
America,  self-governed,  complain  that  they  are  often  robbed 
by  their  civic  rulers,  and  always  maladministered,  Washing¬ 
ton,  governed  not  by  “  general  palaver,”  but  by  three  Com¬ 
missioners  with  no  responsibility  whatever  to  the  people,  is 
admitted  by  universal  consent  to  be  the  best-governed  city 
on  the  American  Continent.  The  residents  of  Washington 
enjoy  no  suffrage,  they  partake  in  no  Conventions,  they  elect 
no  member  of  Congress,  no  Mayor  or  Municipal  Council.  If 
they  have  votes,  they  must  cast  them  in  the  States  where  they 
have  legal  domicile.  Washington  is  an  autocratic  city,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  nobody  there  wants  the  old  municipality 
back.  From  a  mere  backwoods  settlement  it  has  grown  to  a 
city  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  people,  seat 
of  a  mighty  government,  which  -has  -but  to  sit  still,  as  it  were, 
and  grow  of  its  own  accord.  It  will  have  to  make  another 
bargain  one  day  with  the  neighbouring  States  for  more  room, 
but  that  will  be  some  time  ahead.  Meanwhile,  if  we  leave  out 
the  negroes,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  such  a  well-administered, 
orderly,  interesting  community  in  the  world.  And  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  such  a  nest  of  intrigue, — but  of  that 
we  say  nothing  here. 


EVERGREENS. 

VERGREENS  are  the  furry  mantles  of  the  woods,  the 
winter  wraps  of  earth.  In  our  gardens  the  hedges  of 
yew  are  the  sable  trimmings,  and  oui-  lawns  the  velvet 
robes.  Yet  the  lawns  are  not  distinct  in  kind ;  for 
grass  is  an  evergreen  too,  the  choicest  and  best  of  all. 
Evergreens  are  the  most  ancient  of  all  trees,  the  survivors 
of  an  age  when  earth  was  one  gigantic  pinetum,  and  the 
largest  and  the  longest  lived.  Compared  with  the  church¬ 
yard  yews,  those  primitive  emblems  of  immortality,  the  im¬ 
memorial  elms  are  as  the  growth  of  yesterday;  and  it  is 
no  violence  to  probability  to  believe  that  the  gigantic  Sequoias 
of  Colorado  were  bearing  cones  and  shedding  their  seeds  on 
the  night  of  the  Nativity.  In  our  settled  and  long-descended 
country  man  is  never  satisfied  unless  he  gathers  round  his 
home  these  trees  of  the  primitive  ages.  There  is  comfort 
and  cheerfulness  and  a  sense  of  warmth  and  well-being 
in:  their  dark,  thick,  impervious  green.  Beautiful  as  are 
the  frames  of  the  deciduous  trees,  they  are  too  enduringly 
naked  and  bare,  parents  of  shrill  thin  sounds,  when 
the  winter  winds  are  blowing.  The  same  winds  which  play 
on  the  oaks  and  elms  such  mournful  songs  only  move  the 
pines  and  cedars  to  rustle  like  curtains  of  silk.  So  the  yew 
and  the  holly  have  been  taken  to  the  gardens  and  tamed,  and 
made  to  grow  into  hedges  and  bowers,  or  are  bordered  with 
turf  and  made  into  single  trees  of  worship  and  renown,  so 
that  the  old  yew  of  the  garden  is  the  headquarters  of  all 
the  children  and  birds  and  other  things  that  try  to  live 
according  to  Nature  so  far  as  people  will  let  them.  Under 
its  green  dome  the  earth  is  always  dry,  for  the  rain  scarcely 
penetrates.  The  red  bark  of  its  branches  into  which  the  children 
climb  is  never  sticky,  and  the  tough  boughs  never  break. 
On  its  tassels  and  fronds  the  red  berries  are  the  food  of  all 
kinds  of  garden  birds,  and  all  manner  of  fowls  of  the 


air  find  shelter  in  its  branches.  In  some  woods,  and 
on  parts  of  the  chalk  downs  of  Surrey,  these  great 
yew3  are  found  wild,  self-sown,  and  untended.  Yet  each 
and  all  of  them  have  this  dry,  inhabited-looking  area  beneath 
them.  Often  the  chalk  and  rubble  around  the  stem  is 
thrown  out  in  little  square  blocks  by  rabbits,  or  by  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  soil  by  the  growth  of  the  roots.  One  evergreen 
we  have  which  is  a  child  of  the  wilderness,  the  only  tree 
never  taken  into  gardens  and  tamed.  This  is  the  juniper, 
native  of  our  downs  and  of  some  Scotch  heaths  and  forests, 
flourishing  at  great  heights,  a  modest,  cone-shaped  tree,  with 
tiny  leaves,  gnarled  stem,  and  aromatic  berries.  It  is,  far 
more  than  the  furze,  the  bush  of  the  British  wilderness,  the 
covert  of  the  hill-tops,  the  shelter  of  gipsies  at  their  fires.  It 
flourishes  exceedingly  in  Scotland,  though  the  Highlanders 
never  flavoured  their  “  mountain  dew”  with  its  medicinal 
berries  as  the  English  did  their  cheapest  spirit.  The 
greatest  and  oldest  junipers  in  Britain  grow  in  the 
forest  of  Cawdor.  Macbeth's  witches  may  have  crouched 
beneath  their  shelter  on  the  blasted  heath.  But  then- 
most  pleasing  forests  of  juniper  are  on  the  highest 
chalk  downs  of  Surrey,  where  among  wild  honeysuckle, 
patches  of  heather,  and  masses  of  yellow  rock-rose  the  conical 
bushes  rise  dark  and  warm,  beloved  by  birds  and  game. 
The  smart  prickly  furze  and  more  genial  planta  genista, 
the  waving  and  yellow  broom,  appeal  less  directly  to 
sentiment  because  they  have  no  individuality.  Every 
holly  bush  has  a  separate  existence  in  our  minds ;  we  know 
and  remember  how  one  fir  tree  or  yew  differs  from  another ; 
even  the  “  ivy  bush,”  which  is  not  a  bush,  differs  on  different 
trees,  even  in  growth  and  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves.  We  can 
tell  all  these  apart.  Even  those  gay  cuckoos,  the  mistletoes, 
making  other  trees  their  nests,  have  their  own  place  and  per¬ 
sonality.  But  the  furze  and  the  broom  are  like  grass  and 
bracken,  only  a  part  of  the  ^landscape,  mere  plants,  an 
evergreen  crop.  The  sweet  cocoanut  -  scented  furze  is 
not  even  a  hardy  plant.  It  will  not  grow  at  high  alti¬ 
tudes  like  juniper.  Hard  frosts  kill  it.  Bitter  winter  gales 
often  turn  it  brown  and  bare  for  a  twelvemonth.  The 
furze  is  among  the  very  few  evergreens  whose  blossom  yields 
perfume,  though  the  daphnes,  with  their  pretty  pink  flowers, 
are  even  more  sweetly  scented.  Portugal  laurel  has  a  dis¬ 
gusting  odom-  when  in  flower ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the " 
evergreens  are  aromatic,  emitting  from  leaves,  bark,  and 
flower-spikes  health-giving  and  refreshing  odours  such  as  no- 
other  plants  possess,  which,  when  caught  and  embedded  in  the 
juices  of  the  plant,  are  preservative  even  of  animal  substances, 
the  material  by  which  the  embalmer’s  art  might  have  been 
made  effective  even  in  the  cold  North.  Their  gums  and 
resins  were  used  in  the  earliest  days  to  preserve  the  wines  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  before  the  art  of  the  distiller  discovered 
another  and  more  potent  preservative  in  the  distilled  wine 
itself.  Even  to-day,  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Landes,  the 
resin-gatherer’s  is  as  recognised  a  livelihood  as  is  that  of  the 
collector  of  gum  arabic  in  the  mimosa  forests  of  the  Soudan. 
The  resins,  those  modern  ambers,  sometimes  undistin- 
guishable  by  the  eye  from  the  ambers  dredged  from 
fossil  forests  beneath  the  German  Ocean,  are  mainly  the 
gums  of  pines,  though  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  camphor 
are  all  yielded  by  different  species  of  laurel.  Prom  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  humble  spruce,  these  bounteous  trees 
all  drop  at  some  time  from  their  bark  this  dew  of  forest  spicery. 
Of  the  whole  tribe  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  the  king, -more  noble 
even  than  the  deodars,  grander  in  growth  and  ruin  even  than 
the  cedars  of  the  East  African  mountains.  No  English  noble 
has  yet  planted  a  great  wood  of  cedars.  Yet  they  flourish 
here  as  if  the  dew  of  Hermon  moistened  their  leaves,  and 
nowhere,  except  in  cities,  does  any  one  see  a  dead  cedar  or 
one  which  has  finished  its  growth,  though  many  have  stood  in 
this  country  and  worn  their  everlasting  foliage  undying  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years.  Their  giant  trunks  grow  steadily 
in  girth,  yet  no  one  ever  saw  a  hollow  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
Often,  though  the  branches  sweep  the  ground,  there  is  a 
healthy  growth  of  grass  and  flowers  beneath  the  spreading 
arms.  Unlike  the  yew,  they  poison  not  the  ground  below, 
but  seem  to  purify  the  air  that  passes  through  the  flat 
sieves  of  their  branches.  Yiolets,  tulips,  hyacinths,  and 
anemones  will  blossom  beneath  their  mighty  capes  of  green. 
The  Arabs  ascribe  to  them  sense  and  prevision,  wrongly,  for 
their  branches  do  not  move  to  shake  off  the  weight  of  snow, 
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but  are  smashed  and  rent  by  the  burden.  But  if  they 
have  not  intelligence,  they  have  the  other  gift  with  which  the 
Arabs  believe  them  endowed,  the  principle  of  almost  ever¬ 
lasting  life,  as  time  is  understood  by  the  short-lived  genera¬ 
tions  of  men.  The  cedars  in  the  groves  on  Hermon  never 
reproduce  their  kind,  because  the  ground  under  them  is  so 
deeply  covered  with  the  fallen  leaves  and  scales  and  cones 
that  the  seeds  never  reach  the  nutritive  earth.  But  the  cones 
brought  to  England  three  centuries  ago  were  fertile,  and  those 
of  the  trees  then  planted  are  so  still.  “  Thus  was  he  fair  in 
his  greatness,”  says  Ezekiel  of  the  cedar,  “  in  the  length  of 
his  branches,  for  his  roots  were  by  great  waters.”  Whence 
did  the  waters  come  ?  From  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the 
Lebanon,  where  “  the  waters  made  him  great.”  The  cedar  in 
England  never  flourishes  so  well  as  where  its  roots  can  pene¬ 
trate  to  subterranean  streams  or  wells.  Next  to  the  cedars, 
which  have  never  multiplied  spontaneously,  our  fairest  ever¬ 
green  trees  are  the  pines  and  firs,  and  in  face  of  all  improve¬ 
ments  and  new  species  few  excel  in  picturesqueness  and 
beauty  the  old  “  Scotch  fir,”  or  pine,  and  the  tall  and  soaring 
spruce.  No  one  who  has  planted  Scotch  firs,  and  let  them 
grow  old,  ever  regrets  it.  They  are  the  making  alike  of  park, 
plantation,  and  Highland  forest,  from  the  ancient  tracts  of 
Rothiemurchus,  the  remains  of  the  old  Caledonian  Forest 
the  haunt  of  the  osprey  and  the  red-deer,  to  the  pine3  of 
Petworth  or  Yirginia  Water.  For  garden  planting  the 
Himalayan,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Mediterranean  pine  may 
bring  quicker  returns,  and  show  more  beauty  in  the  first  fifty 
years  of  life ;  but  the  rugged  Scotch  fir  at  a  hundred  is  a 
worthy  rival  of  the  ancestral  oak  of  twice  or  thrice  its  years. 
Planted  on  heaths  where  there  is  heather,  not  grass,  to  catch 
the  cones  and  nurse  up  the  young  seedlings,  it  propagates 
itself,  and  as  in  the  New  Forest,  does  its  best  to  make  the 
landscape  an  unbroken  sea  of  evergreen  pine. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ISLAM  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sie, — It  would  be  an  interesting  development,  and  one  o^ 
great  importance  to  the  Empire,  if  the  intellectual  centre  of 
the  Mahommedan  world  were  transferred  from  Turkey  or 
Arabia  to  India.  It  is  true  that  hitherto  the  Hindi  or 
Indian  Mussulman  has  been  of  slight  account  in  Islam,  but 
he  is  making  such  strides  under  England’s  liberal  and  educat¬ 
ing  rule  that  he  must  soon  become  the  leader  of  Mahommedan 
thought.  The  bitter  lesson,  which  he  has  learnt  with  so  much 
suffering  and  humiliation,  is  the  lesson  which  all  other 
Mussulmans  have  to  learn,  and  they  will  learn  it  with  more 
readiness  when  they  perceive  that  it  has  saved  him  from  the 
misery  and  degradation  which  are  yawning  in  front  of  them. 
What,  then,  is  the  intellectual  position  of  the  Indian  Mahom¬ 
medan  to-day  ?  The  most  advanced  section,  still  numerically 
few,  recognises  the  humiliating  truth  that  their  jieopleare,  both 
morally  and  intellectually,  inferior  to  the  peoples  of  Christen¬ 
dom  ;  they  believe  that  in  their  faith  are  enshrined  the  great 
truths  of  religion  and  morality,  but  that  in  the  past? they  have 
misread  the  Word  of  God  and  that  narrow-minded  Moollahs 
have  expounded  it  amiss.  They  assert  that  in  the  Koran  are 
the  clearest  directions  to  marry  but  one  wife  and  to  free  the 
slave,  and  that  God  through  his  Prophet  most  emphatically 
forbade  coercion  in  religion.  These  men  detest  the  Maulvis, 
who  have  made  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  their 
traditions,  and  they  study  their  scripture  in  the  light  of 
modern  morality  and  by  the  canons  of  rational  interpreta¬ 
tion, — more  attentive  to  the  spirit  than  the  letter.  They 
are  all  ardent  advocates  of  English  education,  and  their 
worldly  ambition  is  to  become  honoured  subjects  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  to  be  recognised  as  the  equals  of  the 
Europeans,  whose  views  upon  all  but  the  inspiration  of 
Mahommed  they  share.  Many  of  these  men  reckon  English, 
men  among  their  closest  friends,  and  are  devotedly  loyal  to  the 
British  rule,  under  which  alone  they  see  any  hope  of  working 
out  the  salvation  of  their  community.  The  sacrifices  which 
many  of  these  reformers  have  made  in  carrying  the  New 
Light  (as  it  is  nicknamed)  to  their  people  deserve  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  of  Englishmen ;  and  these  sacrifices  have  not 
been  thrown  away;  they  have  leavened  the  whole  of  Mahommedan 
thought  in  India.  Their  influence  has  been  specially  significant 


upon  their  opponents,  the  orthodox  conservatives,  the  Mahom¬ 
medan  Right.  Among  this  group  English  education  is  very  rare ; 
they  derive  their  ideas  from  Persian  and  Arabic  sources,  and 
would  be  outraged  at  the  suggestion  that  they  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  doctrines  of  the  “coat-pantaloon”  (he.,  English- 
educated)  party.  But  the  contest  between  rationalism  and 
prejudice  has  not  been  waged  for  so  many  years  without 
educating  both  parties  of  the  debate.  The  old  school  will  not 
publicly  defend  a  lower  morality  than  their  opponents ;  they 
contend  that  Moslem  ethics  are  far  purer  than  those  of  the 
innovator  or  misbelieving  Frank,  and  they  are  thereby  driven 
to  reprobate  behaviour  which  an  older  generation  of  divine^ 
certainly  tolerated.  The  battle  between  the  two  schools  has 
raged  round  the  question  of  English  education  and  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Mussulman  community  of  English  manners  and 
customs.  Intimately  associated  with  this,  though  not  so  loudly 
discussed,  is  the  question  of  the  proper  attitude  for  a  pious 
Mahommedan  to  adopt  towards  English  rule.  The  reformers 
have  pushed  this  question  to  the  front,  maintaining  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  Ivlahommedans  to  be  sincerely  loyal  to  the 
British  Raj,  but  the  old-fashioned  party  naturally  shrank 
from  a  public  discussion  of  the  question.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  generation  ago  all  the  orthodox  party  believed  that 
there  was  something  unholy  in  the  government  of  Mussul¬ 
mans  by  Christians,  and  many  of  the  more  scrupulous  refused, 
and  still  refuse,  to  take  service  under  the  British.  But  the 
more  ferocious  forms  of  hostility  are  nowadays  condemned ;  the 
unprovoked  murder  of  Englishmen,  for  instance,  is  revolting  to 
the  public  conscience,  and  the  Maulvis  do  not  believe  that  their 
religion  sanctions  barbarism.  They  have  accordingly  re-read 
their  scripture,  and  discovered  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
these  crimes  in  Islam.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  a  Mahom¬ 
medan  society  at  Lahore  circulated  a  pamphlet  upon  “the 
miscalled  Ghazi  murders  exposed  in  a  Fatwa  signed  by  some 
of  the  most  famous  Muhamadan  theologians  in  Upper  India.” 
The  Fatwa,  or  authoritative  verdict  of  the  doctors  of  the  law, 
is  as  follows : — “  To  kill  a  person  unjustly  is,  according  to  the 
faith  of  Islam,  quite  unlawful  and  a  heinous  crime  whether 
the  person  killed  be  a  Muslim  or  non-Muslim,  a  Christian,  a 
Jew,  a  Hindi,  or  a  Parsi,”  and  the  learned  divines  support  their 
opinion  by  texts  from  the  Koran  and  the  traditional  sayings  of 
the  Prophet ;  and  they  close  their  exposition  of  the  subject  by 
saying  “  The  murders  that  are  committed  in  the  frontier  cannot 
therefore  receive  any  support  from  the  Koran  and  the  Faith  of 
Islam.”  Among  these  Mahommedan  conservatives,  it  is  a  dis¬ 
puted  question  whether  loyalty  to  the  British  Government  is  a 
religious  duty.  Those  who  dispute  the  proposition  do  not 
necessarily  hold  that  they  are  bound  in  conscience  to  rebel, 
but  they  are  not  convinced,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their 
religion  enjoins  upon  them  to  love  their  English  rulers- 
Many  others,  however,  who  behold  the  Anglicising  of  their 
co-religionists  with  loathing,  and  are  punctiliously  precise  in 
observing  the  very  letter  of  Mahommedan  law,  believe  that 
their  religion  binds  them  to  be  true  and  loyal  subjects  because 
they  are  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  that  religion  in  India. 
A  friend  of  the  writer’s  satisfied  a  scrupulous  conscience  upon 
this  subject  when  at  Mecca  by  obtaining  written  decisions  from 
each  of  the  leaders  of  the  four  great  schools  of  divinity  to  the 
effect  that  India  was  Dar  ul  Islam — that  is,  a  country  of  Islam — 
to  whose  rulers  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  be  loyal.  The 
Mahommedan  Right  have  no  leaders  and  no  policy,  but  indi¬ 
vidual  Maulvis  have  each  a  considerable  influence  within  definite 
areas.  Among  such  men  may  be  found  at  one  place  a  ripe  Arabic 
scholar  who  leads  a  life  of  self-denial  and  charity,  a  broad¬ 
minded  man  whose  mental  horizon  accident  only  has  confined 
to  Oriental  learning,  and  elsewhere  the  crowd  will  follow  an 
ignorant  Moollah  whose  pretensions  to  scholarship  are  confined 
to  one  book  of  Arabic  theology,  and  who  justifies  his  followers’ 
opinion  of  his  piety  by  rabid  hostility  to  all  non-Moslems.  A 
few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  create  an  organisation 
that  would  represent  the  orthodox  party;  the  Nudvat  ul 
Ulema,  or  Council  of  the  Learned,  came  into  being  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  promote  the  only  policy  which 
that  party  has  ever  promulgated,  the  encouragement  of  the 
study  of  Arabic  and  theology.  A  few  extremists  held  aloof  and 
denounced  the  dangerously  liberal  tendencies  of  the  Nudvat 
ul  Ulema ;  others  came  and  peeped  in  at  the  meeting,  but  ran 
away  in  terror  when  they  saw  the  members  seated  upon  chairs 
(instead  of  the  carpet),  exclaiming,  “  There  are  Feringhis  in 
there.”  On  the  first  day  it  was  difficult  to  get  to  business 
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for  every  member  had  come  with  a  sermon,  ready  prepared, 
upon  “  things  in  general,”  and  would  not  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  delivering  it  with  so  choice  an  audience  at  his 
feet.  Such  a  body  was  not  likely  to  evolve  an  effective 
organisation,  and  the  Nudvat  ul  Ulema  has  failed  to 
achieve  any  results  commensurate  with  the  influence  which 
individual  members  certainly  exercise  over  the  crowd.  It 
includes  among  its  adherents  men  who  are  saturated  with  the 
ideas  of  the  English  educated  party,  but  whose  bent  of  mind 
is  intrinsically  conservative  and  religious,  and  who  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  a  violent  rupture  with  the  old  ways- 
Such  men  desire  that  the  study  of  English  and  Arabic  should 
go  hand  in  hand,  “  English  for  this  world  and  Arabic  for  the 
next  ” ;  they  have  indeed  caught  the  spirit  of  the  reformers, 
but  they  still  cling  to  the  external  forms  of  Mahommedan 
civilisation ;  in  their  aversion  to  exchange  the  dignified 
turban  and  flowing  robes  of  the  Moslem  world  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean’s  trousers  and  top-hat  they  probably  have  the  sympathy 
of  all  Englishmen.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the 
Mahommedans  of  India  have  definitely  associated  themselves 
with  one  or  other  of  these  parties ;  there  is  every  shade  of 
individual  opinion,  from  the  extreme  reformer  to  the  most 
stiff-necked  partisan  of  the  Right;  moreover,  the  greater 
number  even  of  men  who  are  capable  of  forming  any  opinion 
at  all  upon  these  matters  are  apathetic  or  indifferent ;  they  con. 
tent  themselves  with  an  occasional  hai,  hai  over  the  degenera¬ 
tion  of  Islam,  and  are  soon  absorbed  again  in  the  material 
cares  of  daily  life.  In  a  country  so  imperfectly  educated  as 
India  the  numerical  majority  of  any  community  must  always 
consist  of  those  who  can  hardly  think  at  all  upon  such 
problems  as  these ;  and  the  new  spirit  has  not  disturbed  the 
Punjabi  peasant  in  his  devout  repetition  of  uncomprehended 
prayers,  nor  the  Kashmiri  boatman  in  his  adoration  at  the  shrines 
of  wonder-working  saints.  But  the  reformers  may  well  take 
heart  from  the  successes  they  have  already  achieved;  they 
have  demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  material  advantages 
of  their  policy  ;  Mahommedans  educated  upon  the  new  prin¬ 
ciples  are  winning  fortune  and  honours  everywhere ;  they  rise 
high  in  Government  service  because  their  hands  are  unsoiled 
by  corruption,  and  they  are  making  their  way  to  the  top  of 
the  Bar  and  other  lucrative  professions;  whereas  the  most 
brilliant  disciple  of  an  old-fashioned  Maulvi  can  hardly  hope 
for  a  precarious  pittance  of  thirty  shillings  a  month.  More 
important  still,  the  reformers,  though  they  have  not  compelled 
the  formal  surrender  of  the  orthodox  party,  have  broadened 
the  views  of  their  opponents,  and  driven  them  to  accept 
modern  standards  of  conduct  and  enlightened  principles  of 
scriptural  interpretation.  In  comparison  with  their  opponents, 
the  reformers  are  energetic  and  well  organised,  and  they  have 
zealous  partisans  winning  adherents  to  their  cause  in  every 
part  of  India.  From  Peshawar  to  Dacca  and  Moulmein, 
and  from  Mysore  to  Sindh  and  Waziristan,  boys  are  sent  to 
be  educated  at  their  central  institution  in  Aligarh,  and  carry 
back  to  their  homes  the  desire  to  enlighten  and  elevate  their 
people.  An  effort  is  already  being  made  to  create  a  central 
Mahommedan  University  in  the  liberal  atmosphere  of  which 
all  Mussulman  boys  of  India  should  receive  their  collegiate 
education,  a  University  which  should  combine  the  best 
teaching  of  the  European  sciences  with  a  rational  and 
purified  Islam,  and  which  might  in  time  become  the  intel¬ 
lectual  capital  of  Mahommedan  India.  The  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  movement  in  India  could  not  fail  to  influence 
Mahommedans  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  such  thing  as  a  Mahommedan  nation,  though  Mahommedan 
writers  love  to  speak  of  it;  but  as  all  Mussulmans  are,  in 
varying  degrees,  heirs  of  a  common  civilisation,  they  have  a 
community  of  sentiments  and  methods  of  thought  which 
facilitates  the  passage  of  ideas  among  them.  The  universal 
decline  of  Mahommedan  power,  and  their  own  poverty  and 
degradation,  are  everywhere  bitterly  discussed ;  a  Mahom¬ 
medan  movement  that  could  promise  an  escape  from  these 
evils  would  be  eagerly  received.  As  education  spreads,  they 
perceive  that  an  appeal  to  the  sword  would  provide  no 
remedy ;  the  cause  of  their  downfall  lies  in  their  own  back¬ 
wardness  and  ignorance ;  whence  it  comes,  as  a  Mahommedan 
writer  in  Egypt  recently  observed,  that  the  people  of  Islam 
are  everywhere  conquered  in  war  by  those  whose  religion 
teaches  them  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter.  It  is 
possible  that  the  regeneration  of  Islam  may  come  to  pass 
through  recognition  of  this  bitter  truth ;  the  Indian  Mahom¬ 


medans  are  already  eager  to  carry  their  message  to  Mussul¬ 
mans  beyond  the  seas.  The  creation  of  a  great  central 
Mahommedan  University  would  assuredly  promote  this 
movement  of  thought ;  students  would  certainly  come 
to  such  a  centre  from  Central  Asia,  from  Burmah 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  possibly  Java;  Persia  has 
always  been  in  communication  with  India  and  Egypt,  and 
Syria  might  send  students  in  the  wake  of  the  Arabic  mastera 
whom  the  promoters  of  the  Mahommedan  University  already 
talk  of  engaging.  How  momentous  would  be  the  political 
effect  of  the  successful  realisation  of  this  design,  and  how 
invaluable  to  the  Empire !  The  guiding  ideas  of  Islam  would 
be  formed  in  the  temperate  atmosphere  of  a  British  province 
and  beneath  the  shadow  of  British  law.  The  leaders  of 
Mahommedan  thought  would  be  men  saturated  with  English 
ideas,  whose  best  inspiration  would  be  derived  from  English 
books  and  from  daily  intercourse  with  Englishmen,  an  inter¬ 
course  not  of  subordinates  with  superiors,  but  of  fellow- 
workers  in  a  common  field.  The  spread  of  new  ideas  in  Islam 
would  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  movement  of  friendship 
towards  the  British  Empire ;  the  sympathy  of  the  Mahom¬ 
medan  world  would  be  secured  in  favour  of  England. 
Mahommedan  sympathy  cannot,  indeed,  any  longer  show 
itself  in  aimed  battalions,  but  how  much  would  it  not  add  to 
our  authority  in  the  council  of  nations ! — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Aligarh,  N.W.P.,  India.  Theodore  Morison. 
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THE  DISUSE  OF  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Canon  MacColl  and  I  are  old  friends,  but  I  have  often 
felt  constrained  to  regard  him  as  an  imaginative  con¬ 
troversialist.  “  Observations  ”  are  sometimes  “  suggested  ” 
to  him  which  have  not  much  besides  suggestion  to  rest  upon. 
And  no  other  Englishman  is  so  sure  as  he  that  our  High 
Courts  can  be  betrayed  by  “  ulterior  considerations  ”  into 
defiance  of  overwhelming  proof.  I  wrote  to  you  to  express 
my  incredulous  surprise  that  the  Archdeacons  of  London 
and  Middlesex  should  have  jointly  and  officially  laid  down  a 
principle  which  seemed  to  imply  that  no  clergyman  ought  to 
be  stopped  from  doing  anything  that  he  pleases  in  the  way  of 
ritual.  Canon  MacColl  finds  it  suggested  to  him  that  I  con¬ 
demned  the  Ritualists,  wrho  burn  incense  and  do  other  things 
which  I  dislike,  and  that  I  condemned  them  because  they 
violate  the  law.  He  answers  that  they  do  not  violate  the  law 
as  laid  down  in  the  judgments  of  Canon  MacColl,  but  that  I 
who  condemn  them  do  violate  the  law  as  undeniably  laid  down 
in  the  Prayer-book.  He  remembers — better  than  I  do — that 
I  have  more  than  once  in  your  columns  justified  the  omission 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  by  myself  and  others  on  the  days 
on  which  the  Church  orders  that  it  “shall  be  sung  or 
said.”  I  appear  to  have  been  as  unconvincing  to  Canon 
MacColl  as  Lord  Selborne  and  his  brother  Judges  have 
been,  but  at  his  invitation  I  will  try  again.  I  may  claim  to  be 
on  the  wluSle  one  of  the  most  law-abiding  of  the  clergy,  but  I 
violate  one  or  two  rubrical  directions  besides  that  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  Athanasian  Creed.  There  is  a  rubric  in  the 
Communion  office  which  prescribes  as  follows:  “When  the 
Minister  giveth  warning  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
Communion  (which  he  shall  always  do  upon  the  Sunday,  or 
some  Holy-day,  immediately  preceding),  after  the  Sermon  or 
Homily  ended,  he  shall  read  this  Exhortation  following.”  This 
rubric  I  do  not  obey.  Further  on  another  rubric  says  .-  “  At 
the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Communion,  the  Communi¬ 
cants  being  conveniently  placed  for  the  receiving  of  the  holy 
Sacrament,  the  Priest  shall  say  this  Exhortation.”  This  law 
also  I  violate.  I  have  been  slow  to  follow  my  neighbours  in 
the  latter  violation ;  but  I  have  followed  them,  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  the  two  Exhortations  we 
are  bidden  to  read  are  obsolete  ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  leave 
off  declaring  that  if  we  receive  the  Sacrament  unworthily  we 
eat  and  drink  our  own  damnation.  We  may  explain  “un¬ 
worthily  ”  and  “  damnation,”  but  the  traditional  meaning, 
like  Nature,  though  you  expel  it  with  a  fork,  will  be 
always  returning.  The  Athanasian  Creed  I  also  regard, 
in  common  with  the  Christian  world  in  general,  as  obsolete. 
Apart  from  the  damnatory  clauses,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
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think  it  a  happily  expressed  or  helpful  English  document. 
The  damnatory  clauses  are  explained  away  by  all  defenders  of 
the  Creed  :  some  hold  that  the  original  ought  to  be  translated 
differently,  others  that  this  or  that  sense  may  reasonably  be 
read  into  them.  They  are  agreed  in  repudiating  the  popular 
sense  of  them  as  what  Christians  ought  not  to  believe.  But 
the  popular  sense  sticks  to  the  words,  and  good  Christians  for 
the  most  part  wince  in  repeating  them.  I  believe  there  are 
Anglicans  now  who  have  been  trained  to  recite  the  Creed 
heroically;  but  Canon  MacColl  must  know  how  it  jars  upon 
the  Christian  feelings  of  most  thoughtful  members  of  our 
Church.  What  made  me  finally  give  up  the  reading  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  in  my  London  church  was  that  one  of  the 
most  loyal  Churchmen  of  the  congregation  sat  down,  when 
the  first  words  of  it  reached  his  ears,  with  an  air  of  protest 
and  suffering.  When  I  came  here,  I  had  it  read  once  or 
twice ;  but  I  found,  to  begin  with,  that  my  colleague,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  English  Church  Union,  would  be  glad  to 
have  done  with  it,  and  that  the  omission  of  it  would  give 
general  relief  to  the  more  religious  part  of  the  congi’egation. 
Not  a  soul,  in  London  or  here,  has  expressed  to  me  a  wish 
that  the  Creed  should  be  read.  A  vote  by  ballot  of  communi¬ 
cants,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  would  pronounce  by  a  great 
majority  in  favour  of  treating  the  Athanasian  Creed  as 
obsolete. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  Llewelyn  Davies. 

Kirhby  Lonsdale. 

[We  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  several  interesting  letters 
on  this  subject,  as  we  cannot  find  space  for  a  controversial 
correspondence  on  the  questions  involved  in  Canon  MacColl’s 
letter. — Ed.  Spectator.'] 


THE  MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sie, — In  your  article  under  the  above  heading  which  appeared 
in  the  last  Spectator  that  has  reached  us — that  for  Septem¬ 
ber  22nd — the  following  sentence  occurs:  “There  is  no 
chance  that  the  rulers  of  China,  even  if  they  become  ‘  Re¬ 
formers,’  will  cease  to  hate  Christians,  and  very  little  that 
they  will,  unless  compelled,  cease  from  persecution.”  Allow 
me  to  give  reasons  for  questioning  this  statement.  Why  is 
there  no  chance  that  the  Reformers  of  China,  as  rulers,  would 
cease  to  hate  Christians  ?  During  the  present  century  two 
great  movements  towards  reform  have  been  witnessed  in 
China, — the  Taeping  Rebellion  in  the  “  fifties,”  and  the  Reform 
movement  of  1897-98.  Both  of  these,  though  equally  abortive 
at  the  time  and  though  very  different  in  character  the  one 
from  the  other,  were  strongly  tinged  with,  and  influenced  by, 
Christian  teaching.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  apart  from 
the  work  of  missions,  neither  movement  would  ever  have  taken 
place.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  Taeping  Rebellion 
doubts  that  if  it  had  succeeded  a  pronouncedly  Christian 
government,  of  a  sort,  would  have  held  sway  over  all 
China.  No  doubt  its  Christianity  would,  for  a  time  at 
least,  have  been  something  of  a  travesty  of  New 
Testament  Christianity,  but  the  rulers  would  not  therefore 
have  either  hated  or  persecuted  Christians  of  the  ordinary 
Western  type.  The  Reform  movement  of  1897-98,  though 
less  ostentatiously  Christian  than  the  Taeping  movement,  was 
nevertheless  distinctly  Christian  in  its  tendency.  Some  of 
the  Reformers  were  personal  friends  of  missionaries,  were  in 
constant  consultation  with  missionaries,  and  were  believed  by 
these  missionaries  to  be  Christian  at  heart.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  that  occurred  in  those  days,  when  the 
Emperor  was  issuing  reforming  edicts  one  after  another  in 
quick  succession,  was  the  change  introduced  into  the  literary 
examinations.  In  the  examinations  of  1898  questions  were 
asked,  to  the  dismay  of  the  ordinary  examinee,  which  involved 
a  knowledge  of  Old  Testament  history !  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  studying  the  Bible,  and 
that  he  was  favourable  to  Christianity,  and  this,  I  believe,  was 
a  fact.  It  has  been  said  further,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  that  ever  since  his  practical  deposition  by  the  Dowager- 
Empress  he  has  been  praying  to  God — the  God  of  | 
Christians — that  He  would  restore  him  to  power,  and  even  in  J 
the  darkest  days  through  which  he  has  been  passing  he  has 
steadfastly  believed  his  prayers  will  be  answered.  Suppose 
then  that  Kwangsu  should  be  reinstated — and,  humanly 
speaking,  the  only  hope  for  China  to-day  lies  in  this 
direction — it  is,  I  think,  pretty  certain  that,  so  far  from 


hating  or  persecuting  Christianity,  he  would  favour  it. 
There  are  multitudes  of  Chinese  who  would  hail  his  return  to 
power  with  joy,  and  would  not  be  overmuch  disturbed  in  mind 
if  he  announced  that  he  accepted  Christianity.  Whether  the 
display  of  Imperial  favour  towards  Christians  in  China  would 
be  a  blessing  to  Christianity  as  a  spiritual  religion  is  another 
question.  Much  that  has  been  said  and  written  about  China 
during  the  present  crisis  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
thing  that  has  been  in  China  is  the  thing  that  always  shall  be. 
I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  an  utter  mistake.  We  are  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  Chinese  history,  and  at 
no  very  distant  period  a  new  China  will  be  seen  to  arise  that 
in  many  respects  will  be  quite  unlike  the  China  of  the  past. 
In  a  letter  on  “  Count  von  Waldersee’s  Appointment  ”  which 
appeared  in  the  Spectator  of  September  8th,  the  writer — from 
whose  view  of  the  Chinese  situation  as  a  whole  I  dissent — • 
says  :  “  If,  and  when,  the  Chinese  evolve  a  really  national 
Government,  it  will  certainly  be  imbued  with  the  national 
spirit,  which  is  pre-eminently  commercial  and  industrial.” 
That  I  thoroughly  believe.  The  “  national  ”  spirit  of 
China,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  what  this 
writer  says  it  is.  It  is  characteristically  displayed  in 
the  Chinese  living  under  British  rule  in  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments  and  elsewhere.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Manchus, 
and  under  the  blighting  influence  of  the  literary  classes  of 
China,  which  is  always  anti-foreign,  anti-progressive,  anti- 
Christian,  and  anti-everything-that-is-new,  the  really  national 
spirit  of  the  Chinese  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  display¬ 
ing  itself,  on  any  extensive  scale,  in  international  intercourse 
with  other  commercial  peoples.  But  as  soon  as  the  Chinese 
people  are  emancipated  from  the  mental  bondage  and  the  rule 
of  a  “  dead  hand  ”  in  which  the  present  system  holds  them  they 
will  appear  before  the  world  in  an  altogether  new  light.  They 
will  then  only  be  anti-foreign  when  foreigners  ill-use  or 
oppress  them,  and  will  only  be  fiercely  anti-Christian  where 
Christian  ecclesiastics  attempt  to  domineer  over  Magistrates 
and  to  create  an  imperium  in  imperio,  setting  the  Church  and 
its  rule  in  the  place  which  rightly  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
State.  The  Emperor  Kwangsu  is  altogether  Manchu  by 
birth  and  race,  but  he  is  not  altogether  Manchu  in  his  sym¬ 
pathies.  If  he  returns  to  power  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
European  Governments  will  see  to  it  that  he  is  surrounded 
by  Chinese  statesmen  who  are  in  sympathy  with  reform  and 
have  the  true  welfare  of  China  at  heart,  and  that  neither 
the  old  race  of  ignorant,  obstructive,  and  anti-foreign  Manchu 
statesmen  nor  self-seeking,  money-grubbing  Chinese  statesmen 
ai’e  again  allowed  to  overpower  the  Emperor  with  their  mis¬ 
chievous  counsels.  Under  such  a  rule  the  true  national  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  Chinese  people  will  have  a  chance  to  do  them¬ 
selves  justice.  I  have  lived  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  in 
China,  and  I  believe  in  and  love  the  Chinese  people,  despite  their 
faults.  If  the  agricultural  and  trading  classes  were  left  to  them¬ 
selves  we  missionaries  should  have  little  to  fear  from  anti- 
Christian  riots  or  from  personal  violence.  I  have  found  the 
people  as  a  rule  extremely  friendly  and  responsive  to  kind¬ 
ness,  and  I  have  often  experienced  great  kindness  from  them. 
They  look  upon  missionaries  as  their  friends,  and  they  con¬ 
tinually  come  to  us  as  to  friends  to  ask  for  help  and  advice. 
If,  as  is  often  stated,  the  Chinese  dislike  missions  and  mis¬ 
sionary  methods,  how  is  it  that  day  after  day  our  preaching 
places  are  thronged  with  non-Christian  hearers,  who  will  often 
listen  for  an  hour,  or  even  two  hours,  at  a  time  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Christianity  ?  How  is  it  that  they  will  take  our 
Christian  books  and  tracts,  literally  by  the  million  every  year, 
in  almost  every  case  paying  with  their  own  money  for  what 
they  take.  It  is  not  oui-  custom  to  give  even  farthing  tracts 
away  for  nothing,  and  it  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Chinese 
to  spend  even  a  farthing  on  what  they  do  not  want.  How  is 
it  that  they  send  their  children  to  Christian  schools,  at  many 
of  which  they  have  to  pay  fees,  while  purely  native  and 
heathen  charity  schools  exist  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ? 
Of  their  appreciation  of  mission  hospitals  and  dispensaries  I 
need  not  speak.  Who  are  the  authorities  for  these  statements 
about  the  antipathy  of  the  people  to  missions  ?  Men  like  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  others  who  belong  to  the  “  educated  ”  and 
official  classes  from  whom  nearly  all  oui-  difficulties  and  troubles 
come.  Such  is  the  malign  influence  of  these  classes  upon  the 
masses  that  almost  at  any  moment,  when  it  suits  their  purpose 
to  do  so,  they  can  work  the  poor,  ignorant,  superstitious  folk 
who  surround  us  into  a  temporary  frenzy  of  demoniacal 
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hatred  of  all  tilings  and  persons,  foreign.  If  I  might  suffi¬ 
ciently  trespass  on  your  space  I  could  prove  to  demonstration 
that  literary  and  official  instigation  is  the  cause  of  nearly 
every  anti-foreign  riot.  Even  under  such  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  against  the  foreigner,  and  not  against  the  missionary, 
that  the  hatred  is  aroused.  In  one  of  the  recent  anti-foreign 
outbreaks  a  missionary  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  only 
escaped  being  put  to  death  by  proving  that  he  was  a 
missionary,  and  not  a  man  engaged  in  secular  employment.  I 
have  heard  of  many  places  where  officials  issued  orders  that 
all  foreigners  were  to  be  killed,  not  of  a  single  case  where  the 
order  applied  exclusively  to  missionaries.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  general  attitude  of  the  official  and  literary  classes  towards 
foreigners,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  during 
the  recent  troubles  there  have  been  splendid  examples  of  self- 
denying  courage  on  the  part  of  some  officials  who  have,  at 
great  personal  risk,  shown  much  kindness,  sympathy,  and 
generosity  in  protecting  Europeans  who  were  fleeing  for  their 
lives.  None  know  better  than  such  men  how  easy  it  is  to 
restrain  the  people,  how  hard  it  is  to  resist  official  influence, 
when  it  is  a  question  of  killing  foreigners — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Arnold  Foster. 

.  Wuchang,  Hankow,  China,  November  10th. 


LORD  HARDWICKE  AND  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  impart  to  you  the  substance  of  a  family 
legend.  My  grandfather  was  a  City  man,  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  an  adherent  of  the  Grenville  party.  On 
matters  connected  with  “  the  City”  the  politician  was  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  the  City  man  in  question.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  subject  of  conversation  was  the  possibility  of  realising 
large  profits  from  early  information,  Lord  Grenville  asked  my 
grandfather  whether  he  thought  all  the  stories  told  of  these 
large  profits  were  founded  on  fact.  My  grandfather  answered 
that  he  was  not  a  stockjobber,  still  less  a  political  authority, 
but  that  he  could  easily  test  the  matter  if  Lord  Grenville 
wished  it.  His  Lordship  then  said :  “  I  will  give  you  the 
earliest  information  obtainable  in  the  position  I  hold  as  Prime 
Minister,  and  you  shall  try  your  fortune  and  mine  in  dealing 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.”  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  statesman 
and  merchant  met  again  to  study  the  account  after  the  earliest 
information  given  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  City  man  had 
been  acted  on.  My  grandfather  rendered  the  account,  and 
showed  that,  had  the  information  led  to  transactions  on  a 
large  scale,  all  parties  connected  with  them  would  have  been 
utterly  ruined.  When  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  it 
was  not  the  Government  which  told  the  news  to  Rothschild, 
but  Rothschild  who  told  it  to  the  Government.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  known  the  man  with  the  most  brilliant 
prospects  granted  to  any  one  utterly  disgraced  and  ruined  by 
attempting  to  deal  in  the  manner  suggested.  His  own 
description  of  what  occurred  will  suffice.  He  had  not  a 
minute's  peace  all  the  morning  till  the  evening  paper  came  in 
with  the  news  obtained  by  its  editor,  not  by  the  speculator's 
exclusive  infoimation.  But  the  truth  is,  a  man’s  mind 
occupied  with  stock  gambling  could  not,  if  he  would,  bury 
itself  in  details  *of  administration,  in  finance,  or  in  high 
politics  ;  nor  would  a  man  pulling  at  what  the  “  man  in  the 
street”  calls  “red-tape”  be  likely  to  make  his  fortune  in 
speculation. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  H.  R.  G. 

THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  THE  STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — I  have  read  your  article  in  the  Spectator  of  December  22nd 
on  Lord  Hardwicke  and  the  Stock  Exchange  with  great 
pleasure,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  allow  the  subject  to  drop, 
for  the  precedent,  if  established,  will  have  the  most  de¬ 
moralising  effect  on  the  Civil  Service  of  India.  Hitherto  that 
Service  has  been  perfectly  pure  and  above  suspicion.  A 
member  of  the  Service  who  had  accepted  shares  in  a  local 
speculation  in  what  is  called  the  share  mania  was  compelled 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  retire.  A  member  of  the 
Bombay  Civil  Service  had  invested  the  savings  of  twenty-five 
years  in  the  Victoria  Company,  which  held  dock  and  wharfage 
rights  on  the  foreshore  of  the  island.  He  became  a  member 
of  Council  and  sold  the  whole  of  his  shares,  though  aware 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  Government  to  purchase  tbe  rights 


of  tbe  Company.  When  this  intention  was  subsequently 
carried  out  the  shares  rose  to  a  very  high  premium.  If 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  are  permitted  to  retain  an 
interest  in  gold  mines  and  similar  undertakings  which  are 
being  opened  in  India  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  all  official 
purity,  and  the  Service  will  relapse  into  the  American 
municipal  standard  of  honesty,  or  that  of  Mr.  Kruger. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c., 

Lionel  Ashbttrner. 

9a  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square,  W. 


POTTERY  MADE  WITH  LEADLESS  GLAZE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “  Spectator.”] 

Sir, — Canon  Gore's  appeal  to  the  public  ( Spectator ,  Decem¬ 
ber  22nd)  in  the  matter  of  leadless  glazes  is  one  deserving  of 
every  support.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
as  regards  glazed  tiles  the  results  as  yet  obtained  are  not 
quite  satisfactory.  The  firm  with  which  I  am  connected 
(Messrs.  Carter,  of  Poole)  have  experimented  largely  of  late 
with  leadless  glazes,  but  although  excellent  results  have  been 
attained  with  some  colours,  as  the  blues  for  example,  the  reds 
and  yellows  have  not  turned  out  so  well.  But  though  this  has 
been  the  case  so  far,  it  may  well  be  that  the  stimulus  given  to 
invention  by  a  steady  pressure  of  public  opinion,  brought  to 
bear  in  the  manner  desired  by  Canon  Gore,  might  bring  about 
a  more  complete  sucoess.  As  in  so  many  cases,  the  pressure  must 
be  continuous  and  uniform,  not  merely  temporary  and  spas¬ 
modic,  to  produce  any  lasting  effects. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

W.  K.  Gill. 


TRE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SPEED  TO  COMMERCE. 

[To  the  Editor  op  the  “Spectator."] 

Sir, — I  am  pleased  to  discover  that  I  have  drawn  a  railway 
official  ( Spectator ,  December  22nd).  I  fail  to  see,  however, 
what  bearing  the  cryptic  signs  on  beer  barrels  have  upon  the 
question  of  the  relative  speed  of  English  as  compared  with 
Continental,  and  especially  American  trains.  If  you  can  spare 
the  space,  however,  I  will  try  and  hint  to  Mr.  Phillips  in  what 
direction  the  public  would  like  reform.  His  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  carriage  of  goods  reminds  me  that  a  certain 
great  North  of  England  company  took  three  months  last 
year  to  carry  an  empty  portmanteau  thirteen  miles,  and  then 
the  work  was  only  completed  on  the  presentation  of  a  formal 
claim  for  £4  compensation.  With  regard  to  the  important 
matter  of  speed,  the  fact  is  we  have  very  few  really  fast  trains 
in  this  country,  except  such  as  are  stipulated  for  by  the  Post 
Office  authorities  and  those  which  are  run  in  competition 
with  other  lines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  condition  of  things 
would  be  woeful  indeed  in  the  country  but  for  competition. 
We  complain  that  the  trains,  even  the  slowest  of  them,  do  not 
run  to  time,  and  we  suggest  that  if  constant  experience  shows 
that  the  journey  cannot  be  performed  so  as  to  keep  faith  with 
the  time-table,  then  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  change 
the  table.  We  complain  that  heated  carriages,  luxurious 
upholstery,  corridors,  and  even  civility  are  supplied  to  us  when 
there  is  a  competing  line,  and  none  of  these  when  the  company 
has  a "  monopoly.  When  we  have  a  choice  of  routes  upon 
which  to  send  goods  we  are  canvassed  for  them  and  compen¬ 
sated  for  damages ;  when  there  is  no  choice  we  have  to  sign 
beforehand  that  the  goods  go  at  our  own  risk,  and  even  the 
drayman  patronises  us.  Trains  called  expresses  can  be 
stopped  at  wayside  country  places  for  gentlemen  who  are  so 
placed  that  they  could  send  their  manufactures  by  another 
company,  but  the  same  men  cannot  get  even  decent  considera¬ 
tion  if  they  remove  into  one  of  those  benighted  areas  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  railway  that  has  the  monopoly.  In  travelling  and 
listening  to  the  uninvited  complaints  of  my  fellow  travellers 
I  find  that  every  man  believes  that  the  company  monopolising 
his  district  is  the  worst  in  the  country.  I  myself  thought 
there  was  one  decent  company  in  the  Kingdom,  but  I  have 
recently  removed  into  its  domains,  and  already  find  myself 
victimised,  whilst  my  neighbours  are  amazed  that  I  should 
ever  have  had  any  faith  in  this  particular  concern.  Alas  !  in 
times  past  I  had  always  had  experience  of  it  in  competition. 
Oh  for  some  stout  champion  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
will  not  think  these  things  beneath  his  attention! — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  John  Ackworth. 
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PROFESSOR  ROBINSON  ELLIS  AND  CONINGTON. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — My  attention  had  been  called  to  the  criticism  on  Coning- 
ton's  Virgil,  ascribed  to  me  in  Mr.  Tuckwell’s  “  Reminiscences 
of  Oxford,”  before  I  read  the  review  which  appeared  in  the 
Spectator  of  December  22nd.  I  must  disclaim  it ;  the  more 
so  that  Conington  used  often  to  talk  with  me  of  Virgil  as  his 
edition  progressed,  and  made  me  a  eonfidant  of  his  vexation 
when  H.  A.  J.  Munro  treated  his  first  volume  with  a  severity 
he  had  not  expected.  I  was,  however,  in  the  habit  of  con¬ 
trasting  Conington's  (perhaps  unavoidable)  fluctuation  in  his 
notes  on  Virgil  with  Munro’s  precision  in  his  notes  on 
Lucretius.  I  think  it  may  have  been  some  remark  of  this  kind 
to  which  the  criticism  on  Conington’s  Virgil  most  wrongly 
imputed  to  me  owes  its  origin, — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Oxford.  Robinson  Ellis. 


“SOMEWHAT  IMPROVED  CONTINUANCE.” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  “Spectator.”] 

Sir, — The  story  told  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Biyans  in  his  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Spectator  of  December  15th  of  an  old  man's 
thoughts  wandering  from  the  story  of  Lazarus  to  the  goatish 

appearance  of  the  Vicar  of  W - ’s  heard,  is  curiously  like  a 

Persian  tale  which  must  be  familiar  to  Persian  scholars.  A 
Moollah  was  much  flattered  by  seeing  that  during  his  sermon 
in  the  mosque  one  of  the  congregation  was  apparently  so 
moved  by  his  eloquence  that  he  was  weeping  bitterly.  After 
the  service  he  spoke  to  the  man  and  told  him  how  glad  he 
was  that  his  words  had  made  such  an  impression  on  him* 
“  Oh,  no,”  was  the  reply,  “  it  was  not  that,  but  I  once  owned 
an  old  he-goat  which  I  dearly  loved.  To  my  deep  sorrow  my 
goat  died,  and  when  I  saw  you  wagging  your  beard  in  the 
pulpit  it  reminded  me  so  much  of  my  dear  old  goat  that  I 
could  not  help  weeping.” — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Haggard. 


POETRY. 

WINTER  SLEEP. 


The  ancient  Earth  is  still 
Heavy  with  winter  sleep; 

And  as  a  man  grown  rich 
Delights  in  memories 
Of  his  old  poverty. 

He  sees  himself,  in  dream, 

In  tattered  gabardine. 

Bereft  of  all  his  wealth, 

Naked  before  the  stars. 

Asking  an  alms  of  Heaven. 

And,  masquerading  thus. 

He  thinks  with  secret  joy 
Of  his  rich  treasure-house 
Heaped  up  with  precious  ore 
Of  yet  unminted  leaves  ; 

Where,  worked  by, willing  slaves. 
The  urgent  shuttles  fly. 
Shedding  from  unseen  looms 
The  wondrous  woven  webs 
And  stainless  gossamers 


For  which  are  dyes  distilled 
In  crucibles  occult 
From  sunset  blazonries ; 

And  where  have  hushed  increase 
The  unbreathed  melodies, 

The  uncensed  incenses. 

The  wild  unburgeoned  pomp 
And  pageantry  of  Spring. 

Thus,  as  a  King  disguised 
In  garb  of  beggary. 

His  unsuspected  robes 
Concealed  by  piteous  rags. 

He  threads  the  ways  of  space ; 
And  naked  are  his  arms, 

And  empty  are  his  hands  ; 
While  oft  he  hides  his  mirth 
When  alms  are  thrown  to  him. 
And  ruth  is  moved  by  sight 
Of  his  great  poverty. 

W.  G.  Hole. 


MUSIC. 


SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN. 

The  life,  and  in  particular  the  early  training,  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  is  in  instructive  contrast  with  the  conventional 
portraits  of  musical  geniuses  in  works  of  fiction.  The 
composer  of  fiction  owes  nothing  to  his  parentage  or  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  he  acquires  even  his  technique  by  instinct,  like  the 
early  Victorian  heroine  who  waltzed  divinely  at  the  first 
attempt.  Now,  though  Sullivan’s  parents  were  poor  and  his 
youth  struggling,  he  was  surrounded  from  earliest  infancy 
with  a  musical  atmosphere.  The  son  of  a  bandmaster  and 
clarinet  teacher  at  Kneller  Hall,  he  had  musical  instruments 
for  his  playfellows  in  early  childhood,  and  from  the  practical 
knowledge  of  their  registers  and  characteristics  which  he 
thus  acquired  was  saved  from  the  mistakes  which  Schumann 
and  other  composers  brought  up  on  the  pianoforte  have  in¬ 
variably  committed  when  they  began  to  write  for  the  orchestra. 


On  this  followed  the  three  valuable  years  spent  as  a  choirboy 
in  the  Chapel  Royal.  A  musician  who  has  himself  sung,  and 
sung  well,  will  naturally  write  for  the  voice  more  sympatheti¬ 
cally  and  considerately  than  one  who  merely  possesses  a 
“conductor’s  voice,”  and  Sullivan’s  vocal  writing  was  in¬ 
variably  grateful.  Here  he  also  learnt  to  play  the  organ, 
mastered  the  art  of  sight-reading,  and  in  general  availed 
himself  to  the  full  of  the  excellent  opportunities  that  are 
always  open  to  the  members  of  a  first-rate  church  choir. 
Next  we  find  him,  on  gaining  the  Mendelssohn  scholarship, 
studying  first  under  Sterndale  Bennett  and  Goss,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Leipsic  under  Moritz  Hauptmann,  Moscheles,  and 
Plaidy.  On  his  return  to  England  he  obtained  and  held  for 
several  years  the  post  of  organist  to  a  London  church,  besides 
gaining  invaluable  experience  as  an  assistant  to  Costa  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  he  acted  as  musical  factotum,  and 
enjoyed  unrestricted  opportunities  for  studying  the  require¬ 
ments  and  the  exactions  of  singers  and  premieres  danseuses. 
In  a  word,  by  the  time  he  was  five-and-twenty  Sullivan’s  all¬ 
round  equipment — the  result  of  an  intelligent  use  of  excellent 
and  varied  opportunities — was  wonderfully  complete.  He  had 
also  proved  himself  a  composer  of  rare  promise  as  well  as 
distinguished  achievement — witness  his  beautiful  incidental 
music  to  The  Tempest — had  won  recognition  from  both  Spohr 
and  Rossini,  and  yet  found  it  hard  to  earn  more  than  an 
extremely  modest  competence  without  resorting  to  the 
drudgery  of  teaching.  When,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
performance  of  his  oratorio.  The  Light  of  the  World, 
at  Manchester  in  1873,  a  number  of  friends  and  admirers 
presented  him  with  a  purse  of  £200,  the  gift  was  extremely 
welcome.  If  there  be  any  who  regret  Sullivan’s  practical 
abandonment  of  serious  musical  composition  after  the  year 
1877,  let  them  recollect  that  ha  had  given  it  a  fairly  extended 
trial,  and  failed  to  find  it  remunerative  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
from  1872  onwards  he  was  liable  to  recurrent  attacks  of  a 
painful  malady,  which  hampered  his  energies  and  undoubtedly 
shortened  his  life.  Besides,  the  artistic  quality  of  Sullivan’s 
achievement  in  the  domain  of  comic  opera  was  so  fine,  and 
his  work  so  gay  and  exhilarating,  that  only  the  most  austere 
idealists  can  honestly  regret  that  he  committed  himself  to  a 
career  in  which  he  not  only  won  fame  and  fortune,  but  also 
proved  a  real  benefactor  to  millions  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  debt  that  is  owed  him  is  very  much,  like  the  debt  that  we 
owe  to  the  lighter  side  of  Dickens’s  genius.  They  both  enter¬ 
tained,  refreshed,  and  amused  the  public  with  wholesome  food 
for  mirth.  Indeed,  we  think  that  the  people  hardly  realise  to 
what  an  extent  the  underlying  asperity,  the  sardonic  flavour,  of 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  lines  is  softened  and  mellowed  by  the  essentially 
genial  character  of.  the  music  to  which  they  are  wedded. 
Sullivan's  muse  was  so  essentially  cheerful,  his  temper  so 
antagonistic  to  austerity,  that  one  cannot  quarrel  with  him  for 
his  avoidance  of  tragic  themes.  In  his  incidental  music  to 
Shakespeare's  plays  he  was  far  more  happily  inspired  in  his 
treatment  of  gay,  fanciful,  or  picturesque  scenes  than  in  those 
which  call  for  dramatic  intensity.  His  Macbeth  music  is  far 
inferior  to  that  composed  for  The  Tempest  and  Henry  VIII. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  “  sweeping  pall  ”  of  tragedy 
would  have  proved  in  his  case  somewhat  of  a  giant’s  robe.  As 
it  was,  he  attained  superlative  distinction  in  a  department  of 
composition  which,  with  few  exceptions,  had  been  given  over  to 
the  dominion  of  vulgarity,  tawdry  sentiment,  and  perfunctory 
workmanship.  Indeed,  he  elevated  light  comic  opera  to  such 
a  height  by  the  grace,  the  urbanity,  and  the  artistic  finish  of 
lids  treatment,  that  all  subsequent  works  in  that  genre  have  to 
be  tried  by  the  standard  he  set. 

The  turning-point  in  Sullivan's  career  was  in  1866,  when  he 
attended  a  performance  of  Offenbach’s  Les  Deux  Aveugles.  and 
was  convinced  of  his  ability  to  develop  this  method  on  English 
lines.  The  result  of  this  conviction  was  Cox  and  Box,  a  piece 
of  musical  fooling  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
judges,  Sullivan  himself  never  surpassed.  The  mock-Han- 
delian  aria  is  a  bit  of  mimicry  on  a  par  with  Calverley's 
finest  literary  parodies.  But  he  had  to  wait  nearly  nine 
years  before  achieving  a  great  popular  success  in  Trial  by 
Jury.  With  The  Sorcerer  in  1877  he  entered  on  the  flood- 
tide  of  success,  and  the  long  record  of  his  triumphs  at  the 
Savoy  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  to  call  for 
comment.  Only  on  two  occasions  did  he  subsequently 
challenge  criticism  by  work  of  a  more  exalted  aim.  In  The 
Golden  Legend,  a  cantata  based  on  Longfellow’s  poem,  pro- 
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duced  at  tlie  Leeds  Festival  in  1886,  be  achieved  a  success  at 
once  popular  and  well  deserved.  The  cantata  is  full  of  engaging 
melody,  admirably  orchestrated,  and  in  the  prologue  comes 
nearer  the  grand  style  tlian  any  of  his  compositions.  The 
other  and  more  ambitious  effort  was  the  opera  of  Ivanhoe, 
brought  out  in  1891,  which  achieved  a  succes  d’estime,  but  has 
failed  to  hold  the  boards.  Twenty  years’  assiduous  allegiance 
to  the  comic  muse  was  not  the  best  preparation  for  an 
excursion  into  the  domain  of  grand  opei’a,  especially  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  those  twenty  years  corresponded 
closely  with  the  period  which  opened  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  The  Meister singer  and  closed  with  the  inclusion  of 
Wagner’s  music-dramas  in  the  regular  repertory  at  Covent 
Garden. 

Parallels  are  often  fallacious  owing  to  the  exaggerated  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  externals.  But  the  parallel  between 
Arthur  Sullivan  and  Thomas  Moore  is  more  than  a  mere 
superficial  resemblance.  It  was  not  that  each  was  an  Irish¬ 
man  who  made  England  his  home,  eschewed  Irish  modes  of 
expression,  and  was  a  persona  grata  in  the  most  exalted  social 
circles.  A  great  deal  of  what  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  says  of 
Moore  in  his  admirable  essay  in  the  new  “  Treasury  of  Irish 
Poetiy  ”  can  be  applied  without  modification  to  Sullivan.  “  The 
deep  things  in  the  Irish  nature  were  not  in  him.  No  mysti¬ 
cism  made  him  dream;  no  hunger  for  the  spiritual  beset 
him ;  no  fairyland,  sometimes  gracious,  but  chiefly  terrible, 
was  more  real  to  him  than  the  breathing  world.  No  sadness 
without  a  known  cause,  no  joy  whose  source  was  uncompre¬ 
hended,  influenced  him.  Nature  did  not  speak  to  him  of 
dreadful  and  obscure  powers,  or  of  beauty  and  love  and  eternal 
youth  beyond  mortal  reach,  but  not  beyond  immortal  desire.” 
After  saying  that  none  of  these  Celtic  elements  ai-e  to  be 
found  in  Moore,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  continues :  “  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  a  master  in  fancy  ......  and  he  brought 

to  the  help  of  his  fancy  a  wit,  an  esprit,  which  made  every¬ 
thing  he  touched  with  it  sparkle  and  sing.” 

The  immediate  and  resounding  popularity  achieved  by 
Sullivan’s  works  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  renders 
it  sufficiently  clear  that  he  cannot  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
an  innovator  or  experimenter.  The  fact  that  he  was  the  first 
to  write  light  comic  opera  like  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  his  essential  adhesion  to  classical 
methods.  There  was  nothing  antinomian,  angular-,  violent,  or 
eccentric  in  his  music.  As  we  have  seen,  he  studied  under 
Sterndale  Bennett,  he  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  Men- 
delssohnian  influence,  and  he  worshipped  at  the  shrines  of  the 
two  supi-eme  melodists,  Mozart  and  Schubert.  Unlike  most 
modern  composers,  who,  to  quote  Rubinstein’s  phrase,  in¬ 
variably  paint  with  all  the  colours  in  their  palette,  he 
practised  an  economy  of  orchestral  resource,  his  outlines 
are  never  blurred,  nor  are  his  scores  disfigured  by  any  debauch 
of  sonority.  Symmetry  of  form,  lucidity  of  exposition,  clearly 
defined  rhythm,  and  an  easy  flow  of  graceful  and  animated 
melody, — these  are  the  main  features  of  his  compositions.  He 
had  as  little  sympathy  with  the  ascetic  fervour  of  Brahms  as 
with  what  seemed  to  him  the  amorphousness  of  Wagner’s 
later  music-dramas.  But  we  have  not  to  deal  with  him  here 
as  a  critic,  but  as  a  creator,  and  within  the  limits  assigned  by 
his  temperament,  his  work  seldom  fell  short  of  the  highest 
artistic  excellence.  His  was  a  minor  realm  in  the  world  of 
music,  but  his  dominion  thei’ein  was  supreme  and  still  remains 
unassailed.  To  those  who  still  regret  his  renunciation  of 
his  earlier  aspirations  we  may  recall  the  ancient  adage, 
p,ri  vipiaa.  [ioao'iai,  xapt;  ficcioiam  07TU0U.  C.  L.  G. 


BOOKS. 
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A  TREASURY  OF  IRISH  POETRY* 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  anthology  to  reach  a  uniform 
standard  of  excellence.  It  is,  says  the  editor,  “  a  systematic 
record  of  the  best  poems  we  can  cull  from  the  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century,”  and  he  adds  that  “the  Irish  poetry  of  the 
first  sixty  years  of  this  century  would  not  reach,  except  in  a 
very  few  examples,  the  requirements  of  a  high  standard  of 
excellence.”  The  dominant  note  of  this  volume  of  Irish  verse 
is  sadness.  Ireland  is  always  “my  unhappy  country,”  a 

*  A  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry.  Edited  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke  and  T.  W.  Rolles- 

ton.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  [7s.  6d.] 


country  personified  as  a  beautiful  woman — the  “  rose  of  the 
world,”  the  “Dark  Rosaleen” — with  whom  all  her  bards  ai-e  in 
love,  and  whose  sorrow  is  in  their  eyes  not  the  least  part  of 
her  charm.  All  personal  trouble,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  “  is  only  an  incident  in  Ireland  of  the  vaster 
trouble  of  the  whole  land,  an  element  in  poetry  which  cannot 
belong  to  English  poetry.”  Some  of  her  national  poems 
are,  he  thinks,  so  sad  that  “  English  seems  no  fitting  vehicle 
for  their  emotions”;  and,  speaking  of  the  “Dark  Rosaleen,”  he 
continues :  “  One  hardly  wishes,  for  the  sake  of  Art,  that 
this  lady  should  lose  all  the  sorrow  by  which  her  loveliness  is 
veiled.”  Judging  by  her  literature,  the  troubles  of  Ireland 
have  taken  so  deep  a  hold  on  her  imagination  as  to  have  to 
some  extent  unhinged  it.  Her  songs  give  us  often  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  cherished  grief,  and  though  they  are  sometimes  full 
of  real  poetry,  they  are  also  full  of  poetical  unreality.  Sad 
occasions  supply  her  sons  with  their  highest  festivals,  whether 
they  are  writing  poetiy  or  attending  wakes.  Herrick’s  lines 
haunt  us  through  the  whole  book : — 

“  In  this  world  (the  Isle  of  Dreams) 

While  we  sit  by  sorrow’s  streams 
Tears  and  terrors  are  our  themes.” 

The  supernatural  is  constantly  before  the  Irish  mind;  but 
they  do  not  look  to  the  supernatural  for  consolation,  but 
suffer  its  terrors  with  a  troubled  mind, — even  then-  fairyland, 
Mr.  Brooke  asserts,  is  “chiefly  terrible.”  The  editors  do  not 
begin  their  catalogue  of  Irish  poets  with  Goldsmith,  whom 
they  consider  to  have  been  “  wholly  English  in  matter  and 
manner,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  English  tradition.”  They 
begin  with  a  small  collection  of  Irish  street  ballads,  the 
best  of  which  is  “  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.”  The  latter  was 
not  written,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  revised  by  Dion  Bouci- 
cault,  being  of  unknown  origin,  and  was  probably  first  heard 
in  1798.  It  is  the  only  one  of  these  ballads  which  can  lay  the 
slightest  claim  to  be  called  poetry.  The  only  other  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  stirring  “  Shan  van  vocht,”  whose  repetitive  clang 
has  a  certain  power  of  the  same  nature  as  we  find  in  “  John 
Brown’s  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave.”  Mr.  Brooke’s 
criticism  of  Moore — who,  he  tells  us,  accompanied  this 
patriotic  poetry  with  his  elegiac  pipe — is  well  worth  reading. 
Moore  says  of  himself :  “In  a  strong  and  inborn  feeling  for 
music  lies  the  source  of  whatever  talent  I  may  have  shown 
for  poetical  composition,  and  it  was  the  effort  to  translate 
into  language  the  emotions  and  passions  which  music 
appeared  to  me  to  express  that  first  led  to  my  writing  any 
poetiy  at  all.”  In  this  confession  Mr.  Brooke  finds  “  the  best 
definition  and  criticism  of  all  his  serious  poetry.”  Such  a 
thing  could  not,  as  he  says,  be  said  by  a  great  poet,  and  per¬ 
haps  he  liardl}r  does  Moore  justice,  though  he  admits  that 
“  tbe  brilliant,  if  sometimes  tinsel,  verse  ”  of  this  “  master  in 
fancy  ”  “  pleases  the  ear,  and  sometimes  almost  seems  to 
please  the  eye.” 

We  are  surprised  to  find  the  well-known  poem,  “It  is  not 
beauty  I  demand,  A  crystal  brow  the  moon’s  despair,”  among 
the  Irish  poems  of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  It  is  by 
George  Darley,  and  is  so  good  an  imitation  of  the  verse  of 
nearly  two  centuries  earlier  as  to  have  deceived  even  Francis 
Palgrave,  who  printed  it  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Golden 
Treasury  as  anonymous  among  the  seventeenth- century 
writers.  After  Moore,  and  the  humorous  songs  of  Lever, 
Lover,  and  Father  Prout,  we  find  many  pages  devoted  to  the 
versifiers  of  the  Nation  newspaper.  According  to  Mr.  Rolles- 
ton,  the  Nation — founded  in  1842  by  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy 
— was  “  the  forge  of  thought  in  which  the  most  active  and 
ardent  minds  of  the  country  wrought  indefatigably  at  the 
fabric  of  her  freedom  and  prosperity.”  “  High  truth  and 
noble  passion,”  he  believes,  inspired  and  informed  their 
work,  though  he  admits  that  it  cannot  take  rank 
with  “  the  creation  of  the  artist  dreaming  on  eternal 
truths,  eternal  beauty,  and  expressing  them  in  the  rich  and 
arduous  harmonies  of  music  and  thought  which  we  call 
poetry.”  Certainly  the  specimens  here  quoted  do  not  so  rank, 
and  they  not  infrequently  descend  to  mere  jingling  sentiment 
or  rhyming  curses.  Mr.  Brooke  says  they  are  too  ethical — 
we  should  have  said  too  political — to  be  poetry.  All  the  same, 
we  cannot  deny  that  many  of  them  are  inspired  by  a  stirring 
sincerity,  and  give  us  a  great  sense  of  the  youth  and  buoyancy 
of  “  Young  Ireland.”  The  wail  which  runs  through  the  serious 
portion  of  this  collection  almost  from  beginning  to  end  is  for 
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a  moment  tuned  to  a  more  manly  key.  We  quote  a  famous 
specimen  of  Nation  verse  .- — • 

“  We  drink  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

The  faithful  and  the  few  ; 

Some  lie  far.  off  beyond  the  wave, 

Some  sleep  in  Ireland  too. 

All,  all  are  gone,  but  still  lives  on 
The  fame  of  those  who  died  : 

And  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

Kemeinber  them  with  pride. 

Then  here’s  their  memory — may  it  be 
For  us  a  guiding  light 
To  cheer  our  strife  for  liberty. 

To  teach  us  to  unite, 
i.  Through  good  and  ill  be  Ireland’s  still, 

Though  sad  as  theirs  your  fate, 

And  true  men  be  you,  men, 

Like  those  of  ’98.” 

James  Clarence  Mangan,  who  together  with  Sir  Samuel  Fergu¬ 
son  began  the  “  Celtic  movement”  in  Irish  verse  simultaneously 
with  the  rise  of  the  Nation,  was  also  a  political  poet,  but,  as 
Mr.  Brooke  says,  “  with  a  difference.”  The  difference,  we  should 
say,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  true  poet,  and  not  an 
enthusiastic  pamphleteer.  In  his  poetry  we  hear  again  the 
Celtic  wail,  but  also  the  “  lyrical  cry.”  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson 
contributes  a  short  Life  of  Mangan,  by  which  the  selections 
from  his  poems  are  introduced.  He  was,  in  truth,  a 
decadent  born  out  of  due  season,  with  a  genius  not 
given  to  his  younger  brothers.  “The  story  of  his  life  is 
the  story  of  persistent  gloom  and  greyness  peopled  by 
phantoms  and  phantasies  of  sorrow,”  and  from  the  first,  Mr. 
Johnson  tells  us,  “  he  succumbed  to  whatever  miseries,  real 
or  imagined,  came  in  his  way.”  Quite  what  proportion 
of  the  sufferings  he  describes  were  real  we  do  not  know,  for 
“  it  was  part  of  his  strange  nature  to  be  innocently  insincere, 
or  inventive,  or  imaginative,  about  himself.”  He  drank  or 
drugged  himself,  or  both,  and  he  died  mysteriously, — of 
cholera  or  starvation.  The  magic  which  could  turn  this  sordid 
tale  to  poetry  is  shown  in  his  poem  entitled  “  The  Nameless 
One.”  Here  are  two  verses, — there  are  many  more  quite  as 
good : — 

“  Tell  thou  the  world  when  my  bones  lie  whitening 
Amid  the  last  homes  of  youth  and  eld. 

That  there  once  was  one  whose  veins  ran  lightning 
No  eye  beheld. 

Him  grant  a  grave  to,  ye  pitying  noble, 

Deep  in  your  bosoms  !  There  let  him  dwell ! 

He,  too,  had  tears  for  all  souls  in  trouble. 

Here,  and  in  Hell.” 

Perhaps  this  man  was  the  greatest  of  the  Irish  poets,  but  for 
our  part  we  think  that  Moira  O'Neill  in  a  totally  different 
manner  runs  him  very  close. 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  Douglas  Hyde,  and  George 
Sigerson  all  show  in  this  collection  specimens  of  delightful 
translations  from  the  Gaelic.  Are  not  the  following  verses 
instinct  with  vitality  and  fresh  as  the  sea  air  ? — 

“  Sweet  is  a  voice  in  the  land  of  gold, 

Sweet  is  the  calling  of  wild  birds  bold  ; 

Sweet  is  the  shriek  of  the  heron  hoar. 

Sweet  fall  the  billows  of  Bundatrore. 

Fionn,  my  father,  is  chieftain  old 
Of  seven  battalions  of  Fianna  bold. 

When  he  sets  free  all  the  deerhounds  fleet 
To  rise  and  to  follow  with  him  were  sweet." 

Irish  verse,  while  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  rollicking 
laughter,  is  not  rich — at  least  on  the  evidence  of  the  book 
before  us — in  real  humour.  There  is  some,  however,  and  the 
perfection  of  its  quality  makes  up  for  its  scarcity.  Mr. 
Alfred  Perceval  Graves  and  Moira  O’Neill  are  past-masters  in 
the  art  of  humorous  verse  making. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latest  Irish  poetry  is  by  far 
the  most  enjoyable.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  in  his  preface  pre¬ 
pares  his  readers  for  this.  “  The  river  of  Irish  poetry,”  he 
says,  “  is  yet  in  its  youth.  In  time,  if  it  remain  true  to  its 
country’s  spirit,  the  stream  that  has  just  emerged  from  the 
mountain  torrent  will  become  a  great  river.”  It  is  strange 
how  many  of  the  later  poets  are  women.  Pre-eminent  among 
them,  of  course,  is  Moira  O’Neill.  As  well  as  grace  and 
humour  and  pathos,  she  possesses  the  one  thing  needful  and 
indescribable,— the  gift  of  poetry.  Also  she  knows  how  to 
indicate  with  consummate  skill  that  particular  note  of  despair 
which  belongs,  we  think,  to  her  country’s  spirit.  Witness  the 
following  lovely  verse : — 


“  An’  now  I  wish  no  wishes,  nor  ever  fall  a  tear. 

Nor  take  a  thought  beyont  the  way  I’m  led  : 

I  mind  the  day  that’s  over-by,  an’  bless  the  day  that’s  here. 
There  be  to  come  a  day  when  we’ll  be  dead, 

Achray  ! 

A  longer,  lighter  day  when  we’ll  be  dead.” 

How  sad  and  how  calm  this  is!  It  might  well  have  been 
written  on  the  Antrim  shores — 

“  Where  the  breaking  summer  waves 
Wandher  in  wi’  their  trouble  from  the  sea.” 

What  would  be  the  effect,  we  wonder,  upon  Irish  literature  of 
a  long  draught  of  national  prosperity  and  happiness, — a 
glorious  effect  which  is  already  begun,  we  gather  to  be  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke’s  opinion  ?  But  could  any  outward  circum¬ 
stance  materially  alter  the  sad  “  spirit  which  quickeneth  ” 
their  poetry  P  We  doubt  it.  They  may  cease — indeed  they 
have  ceased — to  find  inspiration  in  cursing  England,  but  will 
they  themselves  ever  get  free  of  the  sad  enchantment  which 
belongs  to  the  “  Isle  of  Dreams  ”  ?  Will  not  the  fate  of  those 
who  are  too  unpractical,  too  much  “  away  ” — which  means,  we 
are  told,  too  much  with  the  fairies — always  be  theirs  ?  One  of 
Erin’s  poet-daughters  writes 

“  Tour  children  shall  inherit 
The  unrest  of  the  wind, 

They  shall  seek  some  face  illusive 
In  some  land  they  cannot  find. 

When  the  wind  is  loud  they  sighing 
Go  with  hearts  unsatisfied. 

For  some  joy  beyond  remembrance. 

For  some  memory  denied.” 


OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS* 

Mornings  at  Bow  Street  is  a  book  which  fetches  a  considerable 
price  f rom  collectors,  not,  of  course,  to  read,  for  the  true  collector 
abhors  the  practice,  but  for  other  purposes.  Read,  however,  it 
certainly  was  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  Many  people 
found  inexhaustible  amusement  in  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  “  the  humours  of  the  Police-Court,”  that  is,  in  making  fun 
of  the  miseries  and  sins  of  the  wretched  people  who  appeared 
there.  We  may  say  without  being  Pharisaic  that  we  have  got 
beyond  this  state  of  feeling.  We  do  not  send  a  reporter  with 
a  keen  eye  for  the  comic  to  the  Court,  but  a  missionary  whose 
courage  and  sympathy  may  fit  him  for  giving  help  to  those 
who  need  it.  It  is  true  that  the  comic  is  there — this  book, 
though,  in  all  conscience,  it  is  serious  enough,  gives  us  not  a 
few  specimens  of  it — but  the  dominant  element  is  tragedy. 
We  may  pass  over  the  first  chapter,  in  which  Mr. 
Holmes  tells  us  how  he  “  became  a  missionary.”  Indeed, 
we  should  counsel  him  to  remove  it  from  a  second 
edition.  We  have  no  particular  fault  to  find  with  it,  but  it 
would  be  better,  we  think,  to  begin  the  book  with  the  first 
words  of  chap.  2:  “It  was  one  Monday  morning  in  May  that  I 
first  saw  the  inside  of  a  London  Police-Court.”  The  picture 
there  drawn  is  of  a  state  of  things  that  has  happily  passed 
away.  Almost  down  to  the  “nineties”  the  Courts  reproduced, 
especially  in  the  way  in  which  the  prisoners  were  herded 
together,  the  horrors  of  the  last-century  gaols.  One  is  glad 
to  know  that  in  their  arrangement  there  has  been  a  great 
change  for  the  better.  We  also  heartily  welcome  the  emphatic 
testimony  which  Mr.  Holmes  bears  to  the  work  of  the 
Magistrates.  An  almost  measureless  demand  is  made  upon 
them,  “not  only  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law  and  of 
human  nature,  but  also  for  technical  knowledge  upon  a 
thousand  subjects,”  and,  besides  these  things,  for  patience 
and  sympathy ;  it  is  good  to  be  told  by  one  who  has  continual 
opportunities  of  judging  that  the  demand  is  well  met. 
The  Magistrate  has  much  to  do  besides  distinguishing 
the  innocent  from  the  guilty  and  measuring  out  punish¬ 
ment  meet  for  the  offence.  He  is  an  adviser  as  well 
as  a  Judge.  The  aggrieved,  the  perplexed,  bring  to 
him  their  wrongs  and  their  difficulties.  His  help  is 
invoked  for  every  human  ill,  from  a  drunken  wife  to  a  howling 
dog.  Some  of  the  applications  made  to  him  are  foolish  in  the 
extreme,  others  are  unutterably  painful.  In  dealing  with  the 
first  he  has  to  choose  between  the  two  opposing  counsels — the 
wise  man  was  never  wiser  than  when  he  gave  the  two — 
“  Answer  ”  and  “  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.”  As 
to  the  latter,  he  often  feels  that  a  few  kind  words  are  all  the 
help  that  he  can  give.  It  is  not  much,  but  it  is  something. 

*  Pictures  and  Problems  from  London  Police  Courts.  By  Thomas  Holmes. 
London :  Edward  Arnold.  [7s.  6d.] 
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A  burden  may  be  borne  more  easily  though  it  is  not 
diminished  by  a  pennyweight. 

The  chapter  headed  “Husbands  and  Wives”  is,  as  one 
might  expect,  the  most  painful  in  the  book.  “  I  can 
stand  it  no  longer,”  cried  one  Magistrate  when  he  had 
heard  from  a  stream  of  women,  each  of  them  bearing 
visible  witness  to  the  truth  of  her  story,  the  same  applica¬ 
tion  for  protection  from  a  brutal  husband.  Tet  these 
are  not  the  worst  cases.  For  one  thing,  something  can  be 
done  for  them.  The  protection  order  does  something.  The 
offender  often  comes  back  from  prison  with  a  sort  of  respect 
for  the  wife  or  the  child  to  whom  the  law  has  given  its  shelter. 
Sometimes,  too,  bribery  does  good.  Mr.  Holmes  relates  a  case 
in  which  he  used  it,  absolutely  against  all  laws  of  political 
economy,  and  one  might  almost  say  of  morals,  and  yet  used  it 
for  good.  “  He  was  an  animal  ” — so  Mr.  Holmes  sums  up  the 
story — “  as  an  animal  I  had  to  treat  him,  and,  the  professor 
notwithstanding,  I  did  not  make  a  very  bad  job  of  him,  for  he 
keeps  to  work  and  keeps  his  hands  off  his  wife,  for  which  two 
things  husband  and  wife  are  the  better.”  Worse  cases  than 
these  are  where  the  man  is  more  than  animal.  He  is  clever, 
industrious,  a  decent  member  of  society,  but  there  is  a  weak 
spot  in  his  brain.  A  dose  of  alcohol  transforms  him  into  some¬ 
thing  far  worse  than  a  brute.  He  is,  in  short,  a  madman,  only 
his  madness  defies  all  medical  diagnosis.  These  cases  seldom 
come  into  Court ;  the  wife,  often  a  refined,  educated  woman, 
sirffers  in  silence.  It  is  only  when  some  catastrophe 
occurs,  when,  for  instance,  tormented  beyond  all  endurance, 
she  attempts  suicide,  or  when  the  husband’s  violence  has 
visibly  endangered  life,  that  the  facts  become  known.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  balancing  these  dismal 
accounts  between  husbands  and  wives  there  is  no  per  contra. 
In  one  respect  the  wife  has  the  better  of  the  dreadful  conflict. 
She  can  get  protection  from  the  law,  a  protection  which  the 
husband  cannot  claim.  The  drunken  man  commonly  uses  his 
fists  or  his  feet,  and  gives  the  law  an  occasion ;  the  drunken 
woman  pawns  the  furniture,  or  simply  lets  everything  go  to 
ruin.  The  husband  who  comes  home  to  find  no  meal,  no  fire,  and 
children  crying  for  hunger,  while  the  wife  lies  dead  drunk  on 
the  floor,  has  simply  no  remedy.  If  at  last  he  loses  all  patience, 
who  can  wonder?  Mr.  Holmes  tells  a  most  tragic  tale  to 
this  effect.  A  man  was  brought  before  the  Magistrate  on 
the  charge  of  an  aggravated  assault  on  his  wife.  The 
charge  was  true.  He  had  almost  killed  her ;  at  least 
erysipelas  had  set  in  and  brought  her  to  death's  door.  It 
was  a  marvel  that  she  recovered.  When  the  case  was  in¬ 
quired  into  these  facts  came  out.  He  had  borne  with  a 
drunken  wife  for  many  years.  As  the  landlady  put  it,  “A 
better  man  never  lived ;  a  worse  woman  could  not  be  found.” 
Again  and  again  she  had  pawned  all  his  goods ;  again  and 
again  he  had  spent  all  the  night  looking  for  her.  Then  came 
the  catastrophe.  She  had  been  for  two  months  in  prison. 
The  husband  meanwhile  had  done  his  best  to  make  things 
comfortable  at  home.  He  went  to  fetch  her  from  the  prison. 
When  she  saw  the  neatly  furnished  rooms  she  promised  not 
to  drink  again.  But  she  did  drink.  Day  after  day  she 
prawned  what  she  could  lay  hands  on  ;  at  the  end  of  the  week 
the  husband  came  home  to  find  her  lying  dead  drunk  on  the 
floor.  He  had  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  he  beat  her,  his  rage 
at  last  mastering  liim,  savagely.  For  this  he  was  tried. 
Called  upon  for  his  defence,  he  said :  “  Thirty-five  years 
we  have  been  man  and  wife ;  twenty-five  years  she  has 
been  an  inveterate  drunkard ;  yet,  as  God  is  my  judge,  I 
have  never  struck  her  before.”  Then  he  went  on  to  tell  the 
dismal  tale  of  a  ruined  home.  “  If  ever  a  man  was  mad,  I  was 
mad,”  he  said;  and  it  was  true.  His  employer,  who  had 
been  a  fellow-apprentice,  spoke  for  him.  “His  devoted  iove 
for  the  wretched  woman  was  the  marvel  of  all  who  knew  him.” 
What  could  the  Magistrate  do  P  He  passed  a  sentence  of  six 
months’  imprisonment.  It  was  not  too  much,  it  might  be  said, 
for  what  was  nearly  murder.  Yet  it  seems  unjust.  The  old 
man  lived  through  his  sentence ;  but  he  died  broken-hearted 
a  few  weeks  afterwards.  One  can  only  hope  that  somewhere 
even  that  winter  will  be  changed  to  spring. 

The  next  chapter,  “  Parents  and  Children,”  has  not  a  more 
cheerful  aspect.  But,  by  way  of  relief,  we  shall  quote  a  story 
that  it  gives  one  a  certain  pleasure  to  read.  A  well-dressed 
boy  applied  for  a  summons.  It  was  against  his  father,  he 
explained.  His  father  had  beaten  him.  For  a  time  the  fee 
(two  shillings)  staggered  him.  He  was  under  twelve;  could 


he  not  have  it  at  half-price  ?  He  went  away,  but  returned 
with  the  other  shilling.  In  due  time  the  father  appeared, 
boiling  over  with  rage.  The  Magistrate  heard  the  case,  and 
gave  judgment  after  the  fashion  of  an  Oriental  Kadi.  He 
would  dismiss  the  defendant  on  condition  that  he  gave  the 
boy  another  beating.  It  turned  out  that  the  father  and 
mother  held  the  belief  that  no  one  ought  to  lay  a  hand  on 
their  children.  They  had  twice  summoned  teachers  for 
chastising  this  very  lad.  And  now  that  foolish  little  bird  had 
come  home  to  roost. 

“  It's  a  rum  thing  is  human  nature,”  says  one  of  Dickens’s 
humourists.  What  good  there  is  in  human  nature,  what  evil, 
what  strange  convolutions !  There  is  kleptomania,  for 
instance ;  one  temptation,  sometimes  only  one,  is  irresistible. 
“Don’t  blame  me,  Mr.  Holmes,”  said  one  woman.  “I  can’t 
help  it.  I  would,  if  I  could,  but  I  must  steal  boots.”  A 
clever  bookbinder,  again,  had  an  unconquerable  tendency  to 
burglary.  He  was  but  forty,  and  had  spent  nearly  half  his 
time  in  prison  for  this  offence.  (The  nominal  sentences  were  for 
twenty-five  years,  but  had  been  shortened.)  Hewasin  good  work, 
and  wanted  for  nothing,  but  he  must  burgle.  He  fell,  and  was 
set  up  again.  He  kept  straight  for  some  years,  showing 
gratitude  of  no  common  kind  to  his  helpers.  Then  he  broke 
out  again.  He  was  caught  in  a  boot  warehouse — over  him  the 
boots  had  a  special  fascination — with  five  pounds  of  his  own 
earnings  in  his  pocket.  But  it  is  not  all  darkness.  One  day 
Mr.  Holmes  saw  in  the  female  prisoners’  waiting-room  three 
“unfortunates.”  Two  were  rough,  strong  creatures;  one 
delicate-looking  and  refined.  All  had  been  taken  up  as  drunk 
and  disorderly,  and  were  fined  ten  shillings  each.  The  two 
paid ;  the  delicate  one  had  no  money,  and  was  placed  in  a  cell. 
Some  one  had  written  in  bold  characters  on  the  wall  Nil 
desperandum ;  when  Mr.  Holmes  entered  the  cell  to  speak 
to  t’he  girl,  she  had  written  beneath  Deus  misereatur. 
As  he  was  talking  to  her  the  gaoler  came  for  her ;  her  fine 
had  been  paid.  The  two  had  pawned  their  jackets  to  raise 
the  money,  and  they  took  her  away.  A  month  afterwards  Mr- 
Holmes  saw  a  funeral  start  from  the  house.  The  two,  neatly 
dressed  in  mourning,  each  with  a  wreath  in  her  hand — and 
though  it  was  winter  there  were  flowers  in  plenty  on  the 
coffin — rode  in  a  mourning  coach  behind  the  hearse.  They 
had  raised  the  money, — how,  one  dares  not  say.  One  can 
only  think  of  the  two  inscriptions,  and  hope.  We  must  now 
take  leave  of  Mr.  Holmes.  We  will  not  give  him  praise.  He 
does  not  desire  it.  But  we  should  like  to  send  him  readers 
and  helpers. 


THE  LIFE  OF  PARIS* 

The  life  of  Paris  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  complex  that 
it  eludes  the  vigilance  of  the  foreigner,  who  either  judges 
the  unknown  by  the  false  standard  of  home,  or  is  driven 
by  fear  of  the  obvious  into  absurd  paradoxes.  Mr.  Whiteing, 
for  instance,  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  French 
capital ;  yet  when  he  sets  down  his  impressions  in  black  and 
white  he  is  at  once  superficial  and  over-ingenious. 

At  the  outset  he  would  try  to  enclose  the  most  wayward 
people  of  modern  times  within  the  limits  of  a  formula.  The 
French,  says  he,  are  “  unquestionably  the  oldest  folk  in 
Europe.”  But  it  would  be  just  as  true  to  declare  them  the 
youngest.  Age  cannot  be  counted  by  years,  and  France  in 
the  qualities  of  enterprise  and  open-mindedness  is  still 
a  mere  child.  Though  she  was  grown-up  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  though  she  was  past  middle  age  under 
Louis  XIY.,  she  has  been  rejuvenated  several  times  since 
then,  and  the  France  that  we  know  to-day  was  only  just 
coming  to  life  in  1800.  France,  in  truth,  is  a  phcenix  among 
the  nations,  with  a  constant  habit  of  rising  from  her  ashes. 
Yet  through  all  the  changes  she  preserves  certain  qualities, 
which  in  turn  preserve  for  her  the  secret  of  youth.  Julius 
Caesar,  whose  observation  was  no  more  at  fault  than  his 
strategy,  noted  in  the  Gauls  a  ceaseless  curiosity,  which  led 
them  to  discover  all  the  marvels  of  the  world,  and  to  believe  in 
every  legend.  Now,  it  is  curiosity  which  best  avails  to  keep 
the  human  temper  youthful  and  alert,  and  in  this  single  quality 
of  alei'tness  Paris  has  not  her  equal  among  great  cities. 
Ever  running  after  some  new  thing,  ever  ready  to  change  her 
opinion,  she  marks  each  decade  with  a  scandal,  and  invents 
every  year  a  new  school  of  art  or  literature.  Put  the  scandals 


*  The  Life  of  Paris.  By  Klehard  Whiteing.  London  :  J.  Murray.  [63  ] 
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aside,  and  think  of  what  Paris  has  done  for  literature  since 
1830,  when  romance  gained  its  first  victory  over  classicism, 
and  ask  yourself  whether  the  achievement  is  of  youth  or  of 
age-!  You  may  not  approve  of  this  movement  or  of  that,  but 
you  must  acknowledge  that  the  fever  and  fret  of  opposing 
schools  is  the  best  evidence  of  youthful  interest  and  lively  in¬ 
telligence.  Many  Englishmen  cannot  get  it  out  of  their  head 
that  Zola’s  Naturalism  was  prompted  by  moral  obliquity.  But 
morals  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  school  of  Medan, 
now  moribund.  Zola  arrived  at  the  Rougon-Macquarts  by  a 
process  of  inevitable  logic.  The  French  novel  had  reached  a 
point  at  which  documents  alone  were  satisfying.  Wherefore 
Zola  collected  as  many  documents  as  he  could  in  the  name  of 
truth,  and  poured  them  all  higgledy-piggledy  into  the  same 
basket.  The  result  was  a  logical  falsehood,  since  accurate  facts 
change  their  meaning  on  collection.  But  even  before  the 
falsity  of  Naturalism  was  demonstrated,  Paris  was  ready 
with  two  new  schools,  and  the  Decadents  and  Symbolists 
were  fighting  their  battle  with  the  Romanists  and  the 
rest.  Nor  does  the  energy  ever  cease :  to-day  the  Naturists 
are  heading  back  to  what  we  should  call  the  Early  Victorian,  and 
are  writing  verses  which  “  L.  E.  L.”  might  have  recited  in  the 
Kensington  of  sixty  years  ago.  What  will  come  next  none 
can  tell,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  curiosity  of  Paris  will  not 
sleep,  and  that  her  perennial  youth  is  even  now  preparing 
some  surprise. 

For,  as  Mr.  Whiteing  very  truly  says,  “ait  is  almost  the 
only  real  priesthood  left  in  France.”  So  Paris  loves  whatever 
in  life  is  elegant, — ample  streets,  rich  museums,  exquisitely 
designed  parks,  all  beautiful  and  all  free.  Indeed,  the 
Parisians,  despite  their  latitude,  are  true  Southerners  in 
this,  that  they  live  in  the  open.  It  is  the  cafe,  not  the 
house,  which  is  the  Frenchman’s  meeting-place,  and  from  the 
cafe  proceed  the  buoyancy  and  gaiety  of  Parisian  life.  But 
Mr.  Whiteing,  inspired  by  the  love  of  the  unexpected  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  attempts  to  persuade  us  “  that  the 
Gauls  are  gloomy.”  They  would  be  “less  frivolous  in 
conduct,”  he  thinks,  “  if  they  were  less  sad  at  heart.”  Surely 
this  is  paradox  for  its  own  sake.  Surely  the  Gauls  are  gay 
before  all  things.  Their  first  necessity  is  light  and  air; 
their  streets  must  be  -  cheerful,  their  restaurants  brilliant ; 
they  even  cudgel  one  another  from  sheer  gaiety  of  heart, 
and  competent  judges  have  been  known  to  hold  that 
such  monsters  as  MM.  Rochefort  and  Drumont  can  be 
best  explained  by  the  fact  that  their  imprecations  are 
delivered  in  sport  and  without  prejudice  to  the  victim.  No, 
the  Gaul  is  not  gloomy,  even  when  he  cultivates  diabolism, 
for  diabolism  may  be  turned  into  sport ;  the  danse  macabre 
itself  may  be  footed  to  a  joyous  measure. 

But  when  Mr.  Whiteing  tells  us  that  “  structure  with  a 
plan  ”  is  the  essence  of  the  arts  as  pursued  by  the  French 
we  are  in  complete  agreement  with  him.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  Frenchman  arrives  at  a  logical  conclusion  even 
if  he  start  from  false  premisses,  and  that  is  perfectly  true. 
Life,  letters,  politics,  must  all  be  ordered  into  a  system,  since 
in  the  name  of  system  the  Parisian  will  endure  every  hardship. 
He  does  not  enjoy  military  service,  and  under  arms  he  will 
frankly  declare  that  the  insults  of  the  sous-officier  and  the 
burden  of  unreasonable  discipline  are  intolerable.  But  no 
sooner  has  he  served  his  term  than  he  frankly  allows  that  it 
is  all  part  of  the  system,  and  he  is  ready  to  support  with 
his  vote  and  influence  the  military  service  which  a  year  ago 
he  thought  a  miracle  of  cruelty.  So  it  is  with  politics.  The 
merchant  of  Bordeaux,  the  shipper  of  Marseilles,  does  not  like 
to  be  governed  by  an  official  sent  from  Paris.  Yet  a  central 
Government,  inaugurated  by  Richelieu,  was  perfected  by 
Napoleon,  and  the  provincial  magnates  accept  it,  as  they 
accept  the  other  inconveniences  of  their  blood  and  state. 
Again,  it  is  the  real  business  of  the  French  Academy  to 
impose  a  system  upon  French  literature,  and  it  is  not  its  own 
fault  that  it  fails.  Of  course  the  purification  of  the  French 
language — another  example  of  system — is  but  a  pretence. 
The  Academy  merely  plays  at  making  a  dictionary,  and  if  its 
dictionary  were  a  serious  work  no  one  would  consult  it  who  had 
Littre  at  his  side.  Mr.  Whiteing  thinks  the  aim  of  the  Academy 
is  “  the  production  of  the  normal  man  of  letters.”  But  this 
is  not  quite  accurate.  A  writer  may  be  quite  normal, 
and  never  have  a  chance  of  an  armchair ;  and  the  Academy 
at  present  contains  more  than  one  member  who  is  either  above 
or  under  the  norm.  Nobody  was  ever  so  stern  a  classic,  so 


resolute  a  champion  of  impersonality,  as  M.  Brunetiere  would 
persuade  all  the  world  to  be.  And  M.  Anatole  France  is  no 
nearer  the  norm  than  M.  Brunetiere.  Yet  both  are  of  the 
Academy,  and  no  more  can  be  said  than  that  the  Academy’s 
aim  is  to  collect  specimens  of  the  normal  man  of  the  world 
which  are,  or  appear  to  be,  slightly  tinctured  with  letters.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  very  few  distinguished  men  of  letters 
have  ever  become  part  of  France’s  literary  system,  and  that  the 
list  of  Academicians  is  as  commonplace  as  the  list  of  an 
ordinary  club.  But  no  sooner  is  a  man  of  the  world  elected 
to  the  Academy  than  he  is  widely  recognised  as  a  cog  in  the 
machinery,  and  his  books,  if  any,  are  more  highly  esteemed 
than  the  mastei-pieces  of  Balzac. 

How,  then,  shall  we  find  a  formula  for  Paris,  a  city  of 
freedom  and  restraint,  of  system  and  lawlessness,  of  glitter 
and  controversy,  of  gaiety  and  scandal?  We  give  it  up,  and 
prefer  to  acknowledge  a  sympathy  and  admiration  which  go 
no  deeper  than  the  facts.  We  love  what  we  cannot  explain, 
and  if  we  are  not  always  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Whiteing,  we 
are  grateful  to  him  because  he  reminds  us  pleasantly  of  a 
city  that  we  love.  We  are,  therefore,  the  more  surprised 
to  note  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in  this  well-informed 
book.  Football  has  a  wider  vogue  in  Paris  to-day 
than  Mr.  Whiteing  seems  to  think.  It  is  enthusias¬ 
tically  accepted  by  the  Parisians  with  all  its  appara¬ 
tus  of  leagues  and  cup-ties ;  nor  will  the  best  French 
teams  ever  again  be  an  easy  prey  to  the  wandering  players 
who  were  wont  to  cross  the  Channel  on  Saturday  night,  and  to 
play  on  Sunday  half-dazed  with  lack  of  sleep  and  sea-sick¬ 
ness.  Again,  while  Mr.  Whiteing  very  properly  castigates 
the  foolish  cafes  of  Montmartre,  he  is  far  less  than  just  to 
the  Chat  Noir,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  the  Black  Cat. 
Now,  the  Chat  Noir  never  was  a  rival  to  the  Rat  Mort.  It  was 
less  a  tavern  than  the  most  artistically  delicate  theatre  in  Paris, 
and  no  one  who'  saw  the  ombres  cJiinoises,  the  little  master¬ 
pieces  of  Willette',  Caran  d’Ache,  and  Riviere,  or  listened  to 
the  inventions  of  Maurice  Donnay  and' the  patter  of  Rodolphe 
Salis,  can  set  the  Chat  Noir  aside  as  an  idle  drinking-shop. 
Good  or  evil,  it  is  closed  at  last ;  its  proprietor,  like  many 
another  Frenchman,  died  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  and  the 
famous  ombres  cltinoises  did  their  last  turn  (let  us  hope)  at  the 
Exhibition.  But  the  whimsical  tavern  of  the  Rue  Victor 
Masse  deserves  a  kindlier  epitaph  than  Mr.  Whiteing  has 
found  for  it. 


A  TRANSLATION  OF  ZESCHYLUS* 

There  are  numerous  translations  of  ZEschylus,  and  several 
of  them  respectable, — as,  indeed,  how  should  they  not  be, 
seeing  that  the  authors  were  either  Deans  of  the  Church  of 
England,  distinguished  maiden  ladies,  or  other  not  less  im¬ 
peccable  persons  ?  But  in  order  to  render  ZEschylus,  if 
the  thing  can  be  done  at  all,  there  is  needed  something  quite 
different  from  respectability ;  a  command  of  violent,  terrify¬ 
ing  language,  of  crude,  brutal  metaphor;  an  equipment  like 
Webster’s,  and  scarcely  becoming  for  a  Dean.  Even  with 
that  the  translator  will  be  inadequate,  unless  now  and 
then,  and  not  seldom,  out  of  the  wild  welter  of  words 
and  images  he  can  break  into  a  strain  of  song  or  eloquence, 
pure,  limpid,  and  strong  as  a  great  smooth-running  river. 
One  has  only  to  state  the  qualifications  to  show  that  they  are 
unattainable.  But  if  the  task  is  even  to  be  attempted — if  you 
are  to  set  about  transfusing  this  fierce  poetry,  rough  and 
turbid  like  a  superb  wine  not  yet  fully  matured — then  you 
must  study  with  infinite  care  the  equivalent  to  it  in  English  : 
the  work  of  our  Elizabethans,  and  even  of  their  forerunners. 
That  is  what  Professor  Warr  has  done.  He  has  not  been 
content,  like  Plumptre  and  the  rest,  to  versify  in  conformity 
with  the  first  laws  of  scansion  a  diluted  interpretation  of  the 
text ;  he  has  not  done  what  Browning  did,  and  hitched  into 
rough  metre  a  version  as  literal  and  as  remote  from  any  authentic 
English,  literary  or  spoken,  as  the  schoolboy’s  word-for-word 
crib ;  he  has  attempted  to  reproduce  iEschylus  in  the  English 
which  stands  in  the  development  of  our-  tongue  where  the  Greek 
of  ZEschylus  stood  in  the  Attic.  No  man  could  succeed  in  such 
a  task;  but  the  attempt  was  heroic;  and  in  our  opinion 
Professor  Warr’s  version  is  unique  in  this,  that  it  will  give  to 
the  reader  who  knows  no  Greek  at  least  some  sense  of  what 
ZEschylus  is  like.  Imperfect  recollection  of  the  original  may 

»  The  Oresteta  of  ZEschylus.  Translated  and  Explained  by  George  C.  W.  Warr, 
M.A.  With  Illustrations.  London  :  George  Allen.  [Ts.  Cd.] 
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have  caused  our  preferencefor  the  version  of  the  Eumenides;  hut 
it  certainly  appeared  to  us,  reading  the  play  through  in  the 
English,  that  here  was  the  recognisable  voice  of  the  poet,  and 
here  was  a  poem  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  obvious  blemishes  of 
an  artificial  style,  might  produce  a  strong  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  any  intelligent  reader. 

The  choruses  are  of  course  the  terrible  crus ;  and  Professor 
Wan’  has  been  wise  in  adopting  the  medium  of  rhythmic 
prose,  save  in  anapaestic  passages,  where  he  employs  for  the 
most  part  the  seven-syllabled  trochaic  of  the  witches’  chant  in 
Macbeth.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  quote  from  what  has  a  fitness 
only  in  the  natural  context,  yet  here  is  a  specimen,. — the  close 
of  the  Furies’  tremendous  hymn  : — • 

“  From  the  solitary  vantage  of  our  birthright  we  defy  the  sous 
of  Heaven  ;  not  one  hath  fellowship  in  our  feasts.  Nor  part  nor 
lot  is  mine  in  white  gala  weeds.  Mine  election  is  the  overthrow¬ 
ing  of  a  house,  wherein  Ares  cuddleth  on  a  kinsman’s  sword.  Oh, 
we  give  brave  chase  to  the  runagate  and  moulder  the  heyday  in 
his  blood.  Our  charge  doth  brook  no  neighbour’s  interloping ; 
mine  empery  alloweth  no  breedbate  god  to  prevent  my  suppliants. 
For  Zeus  hath  e’en  disdained  to  parley  with  our  bloody  abhorred 
race.  Howbeit  with  a  mighty  ramp  I  fling  upon  the  trail,  and 
ruin  goeth  striding  with  me  to  o’erbear  the  swift.  The  crown  of 
man’s  pride  is  trodden  down  and  sinketh  below  the  ground,  at  ( 
the  rushing  of  our  dusky  robes  and  the  mischievous  dancing  of 
our  feet.  The  evil-doer  knoweth  not  of  his  falling  for  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  his  heart,  and  the  abomination  of  darkness  that  is  upon 
him.  He  heareth  not  the  sound  of  rumour ;  he  seeth  not  the 
gathering  of  a  thick  cloud  upon  his  house.  Awful  are  we,  who 
inhabit  eternity,  and  our  sleight  never  faileth,  the  recorders  of 
wickedness,  in  whom  is  no  relenting.  With  worship  none  nor 
recompense,  we  beat  the  pitfalls  of  the  seeing  and  the  sightless 
withal,  in  the  visible  gloom  apart  from  Heaven.  Wherefore 
know  all  the  earth  our  name  of  fear,  and  hear  this  our  plenary 
charter,  which  we  hold  of  Fate  and  grace  divine.  Yea,  I  have  my 
title  of  the  ages  and  my  pride  of  place,  albeit  my  sentry  is  in  the 
sunless  murk  of  Hell.” 

And  here,  to  give  Professor  Warr  a  fairer  chance,  is  a  lyric 
with  the  true  Elizabethan  ring, — the  chant  of  the  Furies 
defying  Pallas  when  the  doom  has  gone  against  them,  and 
Orestes  is  liberated  from  their  pursuit : — 

“  Upstart  brood  of  Heaven,  ye  tear 
From  our  hands  and  overbear 
In  your  lust  the  law  of  ages. 

Daughters  of  the  Night  forlorn, 

Let  our  wrath  requite  their  scorn ; 

Be  the  woes  of  men  our  wages. 

Lo,  the  soil  shall  drink  our  bane. 

For  a  deadly  dew  shall  rain. 

Cankered  hearts’  envenomed  spume, 

Blight  of  life  and  blight  of  womb. 

Till  the  noisome  dust  entomb 
Fruit  of  earth  and  seed  of  man. 

Mouldering  beneath  our  ban.” 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  translation,  Professor  Warr’s 
repute  stands  too  high  to  need  vouchers.  But  in  passages  he 
is  more  than  accurate ;  he  is  illuminating.  In  that  most 
tremendous  scene  of  all  in  the  Agamemnon,  Cassandra,  left 
outside  the  palace  in  shivering  silence,  starts  and  trembles 
like  a  beast  catching  the  reek  of  blood  from  the  shambles, 
and  gradually,  in  half-articulate  words,  conveys  to  the  chorus 
her  foresight  that  grows  more  and  more  distinct.  She  sees 
first,  and  shows  to  them  in  words  they  are  not  slow  to  grasp, 
the  images  of  old  murders — kindred  slaughter,  babes  sodden 
for  their  fathers’  food — but  then  a  new  vision  comes,  one  that 
they  cannot  recognise, — a  woman  plotting  some  strange 
devilish  device.  Then  she  speaks  again,  as  the  image  clears. 
Here  is  the  Greek : — 

“  id)  t uAaiva,  rode  yap  reAels, 
rhv  6p.o8ep.viov  tviaiv 

AovTpo'ica  (paiZpvvaaa — ivws  (ppdaoi  tcAos  ; 
t a^os  yap  t6Z’  earai.  irporeivei  Ze  Xe^P  ^ K 
XqAs  opeypara.” 

That  is  all,  of  course,  plain  enough,  except  the  last  words ; 
but  what  do  they  mean  ?  The  woman  is  plotting  against  her 
own  husband ;  she  has  made  him  fresh  from  the  bath ;  then 
“  the  end — how  shall  I  tell  it  ? — 

For  quick  it  comes  and  hand  is  following  hand 
Stretched  out  to  strike  the  blow.” 

So  says  Plumptre,  following  the  orthodox  tradition.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Warr  is  not  content  with  that.  He  observes  the  sense. 
Gradually,  like  a  clearing  mist,  the  scene  becomes  clear  to 
Cassandra ;  and  the  blow  is  not  yet.  What  she  does  see  is 
something  dim  to  which  her  next  words  give  the  clue : — 

“  e  f,  irairal,  naira",  rl  ToSe  (paiverai ; 

7)  S IKTvSv  Tl"AlZoV.” 

And  in  the  light  of  that  Professor  Warr  translates  the  lines 


from  cru;  (ppd.au  reAoj : — “  How  shall  I  tell  thy  doing  ?  ’Twill  out 
anon.  She  is  spreading  something  to  the  stretch  of  her  arms.” 
Gradually,  that  is  to  say,  the  vision  develops.  First  there  is 
the  wife,  standing  over  her  mate,  with  murder  in  her  eyes. 
What  is  she  doing  ?  She  spreads  out  something  to  the  stretch 
of  her  arms.  God !  The  robe  is  a  net ;  she  wraps  it  round 
him.  And  then  comes  the  next  image,  the  next  cry  : — 

“  Oh,  ware!  ware!  Keep  the  bull  from  the  heifer.  With  her 
crafty  felon  horn  she  hath  him  in  the  drapery.  Hah  !  a  blow,  a 
body  flashing  the  water.  I  tell  you,  there  is  bloody  treason  doing 
in  the  bath.” 

Contrast  that  with  Plumptre’s  amiable  dilution  : — 

“  See,  see,  I  say,  from  that  fell  heifer  there 
Keep  thou  the  bull ;  in  robes 

Entangling  him,  she  with  her  weapon  gores 
Him  with  the  swarthy  horns  ; 

Lo  in  that  bath  with  water  filled  he  falls. 

Smitten  to  death,  and  I  to  thee  set  forth 
Crime  of  a  bath  of  blood 

By  murderous  guile  devised.” 

Obviously,  by  one  translator  the  scene  is  visualised,  by  the 
other  it  is  not.  Professor  Wan-  must  be  content  to  be  judged 
by  this  instance,  for  space  fails  us.  Had  we  more  we  should 
impress  on  him  the  desirability  of  adhering  closely  to  theoriginal 
text,  as,  for  example,  in  Choephoroe  737,  where  he  follows  the 
wholly  needless  emendation  ax.vdpa7rdv,  although  the  original 
phrase  is  far  finer  which  tells  how  Clytemnestra,  learning  the 
feigned  news  of  Orestes’  death,  “  hid  a  gloomy  laughter  deep  in 
her  eyes.”  Nor  can  we  do  more  than  refer  to  his  very  interest¬ 
ing  interpretation  of  the  extraordinary  plea  by  which  Apollo 
vindicates  the  matricide — namely,  that  the  child  is  the 
father’s  offspring,  the  mother  merely  a  nurse  for  the  seed — a 
point  which  would  lead  one  to  discuss  the  whole  place  assigned 
to  woman  and  to  sex  relations  in  Greek  drama.  The  intro¬ 
duction,  brief  as  it  is,  will  be  of  value  alike  to  scholars  and  to 
laymen  for  the  study  of  the  great  trilogy,  in  which  the 
Agamemnon,  great  as  it  is,  makes  only  the  superb  prologue. 


HOTELS  OF  THE  WEEK* 

Me.  Clark  Russell  has  contrived  for  the  heroine  of  his  new 
and  “  strange  story  of  a  love  adventure  at  sea  ”  one  of  the 
most  miraculous  escapes  ever  imagined  by  a  tender-hearted 
novelist  for  an  attractive  young  woman.  Miss  Rose  Island 
was  peeping  out  of  the  port-hole  of  a  West  Indiaman  in  mid¬ 
ocean  when  she  overbalanced  herself,  fell  overboard,  and  was 
picked  up  half-drowned  by  a  passing  schooner  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  a  sudden  and  most  terrific  storm.  H  Mr.  Clark 
Russell  belonged  to  the  modern  school  of  relentless  realists, 
he  would  have  painted  a  gruesome  picture  of  sharks  devouring 
their  prey,  or  given  us  at  least  fifty  pages  describing  the 
sensations  of  a  drowning  woman.  Personally  we  greatly  pre¬ 
fer  the  old  method.  If  a  singularly  beautiful  heroine  is  so 
reckless  as  to  fall  out  of  a  port-hole,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
novelist,  while  rescuing  her  from  any  fatal  or  repulsive  conse¬ 
quences,  to  subject  her  to  serious  and  prolonged  trials  before 
steering  her  into  the  final  haven  of  happiness.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  faithfully  fulfilled  in  Bose  Island.  The  heroine  is 
rescued  from  the  deep  sea  only  to  find  herself  and  her  lover — • 
for  the  captain’s  handsome  son  falls  a  victim  at  first  sight- 
persecuted  by  the  attentions  and  animosity  of  a  Satanic 
negro.  Ultimately  Rose  stabs  the  negro  to  the  heart 
with  a  carving  knife  under  the  strongest  provocation, 
and,  after  being  triumphantly  acquitted,  marries  her 
sailor  lover.  The  absurdities  and  unrealities  of  the  story  are, 
as  usual,  largely  neutralised  by  the  vigour  of  the  narrative, 
the  charm  of  the  descriptive  passages,  and,  above  all,  the 
author's  enthusiasm  for  the  sea  and  the  sailing  vessel.  His 
dramatis  personse  are  a  strange  collection  of  monsters,  angels, 
and  sirens,  at  once  unfamiliar  and  unconvincing,  but  his  ships 
are  real,  living,  interesting  creatures,  whose  ways  and  manners 
atone  for  the  eccentricities  of  the  human  beings  to  whom  the 
speaking  roles  are  assigned. 

Morrisons  Machine  is  a  clever  story  of  temptation  and 
fraud.  Richard  Morrison,  a  young  engineering  genius,  com- 
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municates  to  his  employer  the  plans  of  a  marvellous  invention 
destined  to  revolutionise  the  mechanical  world.  Wridsdale, 
the  employer,  supplies  him  with  every  facility  for  constructing 
the  machine,  and  when  it  is  completed  avails  himself  of 
Morrison’s  breakdown — he  becomes  temporarily  insane  from 
overwork — to  claim  the  invention  as  his  own.  Wridsdale  is 
subsequently  involved  in  litigation  with  a  Quixotic  editor,  who 
charges  him  with  fraud,  and  Morrison,  suddenly  restored  to 
reason,  is  summoned  as  a  witness  by  the  defendant,  and  gives 
evidence  which  crushes  Wridsdale,  who  dies  suddenly  in  Court. 
The  story  is  interesting  and  well  told,  but  suffers  from  the 
absence  of  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  machine  itself. 
The  absorption  of  the  inventor  in  his  work,  however,  is  well 
conveyed,  and  one  of  the  minor  characters,  “  Stumpy  ”  Todd, 
the  night  watchman,  is  an  admirable  study  of  the  devotion 
and  charity  that  are  often  found  beneath  a  cross-grained 
manner  and  a  misshapen  exterior. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne,  hitherto  only  known  by  his  work  in 
collaboration  with  R.  L.  Stevenson,  now  challenges  criticism 
on  his  own  account  in  The  Queen  versus  Billy,  a  volume  of 
short  stories  of  life  in  the  South  Seas,  and  emerges  with 
decided  credit  from  the  ordeal.  The  specimens  of  humanity 
to  whom  Mr.  Osbourne  introduces  us  are  not  invariably  pre¬ 
possessing,  but  life  in  the  South  Seas,  as  readers  of  Mr.  Louis 
Becke  are  well  aware,  wears  a  somewhat  lurid  complexion. 
The  opening  story,  which  describes  a  punitive  expedition  of  a 
British  warship  to  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  unavailing 
efforts  of  the  captain  and  crew  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
chief  offender,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  tragi-eomedy. 

Harry  Morton,  the  sorely  tried  hero  of  Mr.  Silas  K. 
Hooking’s  novel,  To  Pay  the  Price,  is  a  young  man  reading  for 
the  Bar  who  is  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment  for 
forgery,  the  real  culprit  being  his  own  uncle,  the  steward  of 
Lord  Menheniot,  “  a  sad-faced  man  with  a  diminutive  chin.” 
The  uncle,  it  should  be  explained,  believing  Lord  Menheniot  to  be 
in  extremis,  had  forged  a  cheque  for  £250  and  given  it  to  Harry 
to  cash.  On  emerging  from  prison,  Harry,  who  is  in  love  with 
Lord  Menheniot’s  ward,  Miss  Monica  Stuart,  finds  that  his 
uncle  has  given  up  his  stewardship,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
forged  cheque  has  amassed  a  small  fortune  by  gambling  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  that  Monica  has  become  engaged  to 
Lord  Menheniot’s  heir,  the  vicar’s  son,  Rupert  Grant.  Mean¬ 
time  Lord  Menheniot  has  recovered  his  health  and  ascertained 
that  Harry  is  his  own  long-lost  son  by  the  sister  of  his  steward, 
whom  he  had  married  under  the  assumed  name  of  Blunt. 
The  wicked  vicar’s  son,  on  learning  the  facts  of  the  case, 
enlists  the  services  of  a  truculent  desperado  named  Blokes, 
and  contrives  to  precipitate  his  rival  from  a  lofty  scaffold, — 
Harry  having  been  reduced  to  eke  out  a  living  as  a  common 
labourer.  In  spite  of  an  injury  to  his  head,  internal  compli¬ 
cations,  two  broken  arms,  and  four  fractured  ribs,  the  much- 
enduring  Harry  recovers  and  is  taken  to  a  convalescent  home 
“  run  ”  by  Monica,  where  the  recognition  takes  place,  and  in 
due  course  all  ends  happily,  Rupert  and  Blokes  having  been 
opportunely  eliminated  in  a  death-struggle  on  the  railway 
track.  The  wicked  uncle  with  the  little  chin  expires  in  abject 
poverty  in  Brazil,  and  Harry,  blameless  scion  of  an  Earl,  com¬ 
pletely  healed  of  all  his  broken  bones,  resumes  his  dinners  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  is  subsequently  summoned  to  the  Bar,  and 
wedded  to  his  father’s  lovely  ward.  It  remains  for  us  to  add 
that  To  Pay  the  Price,  though  of  a  somewhat  sensational  cast, 
is  impeccable  in  it's  moral.  But  in  regard  to  construction  and 
correspondence  with  the  facts  of  life  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  works  by  which  Mr.  Hocking  has  won  the  esteem  of  his 
huge  circle  of  readers. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gordon’s  tale  of  Anglo-Jewry,  Sons  of  the 
Covenant,  which  recounts  the  rise  to  fame  and  prosperity  of 
two  little  Whitechapel  Jew  boys,  Phil  and  Leuw  Lipcott,  is 
marked  by  a  good  deal  of  the  humour  and  sympathy  which 
rendered  Lesser  Destinies  such  agreeable  reading,  and  by  a  great 
deal  of  intimate  knowledge  of  Jewish  middle-class  life.  In 
his  more  sentimental  moods,  especially  when  dealing  with  the 
ravages  of  the  tender  passion  on  genteel  young  ladies,  Mr. 
Gordon  is  less  attractive.  But  at  least  he  never  approaches 
the  effusiveness  of  Mr.  Hocking,  who  makes  his  heroine 
address  her  guardian  as  “  Guardy.” 

Miss  Betham-Edwards  transports  us  in  A  Suffolk  Courtship 
to  the  East  Anglia  of  fifty  years  back, — those  palmy  days 
when  wheat  fetched  sixty  shillings  a  quarter,  and  farming  had 
not  yet  become  an  unremunerative  pastime  for  prosperous 


novelists.  The  story  is  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  four 
orphan  daughters  of  a  yeoman  farmer,  one  of  whom  is  dis¬ 
owned  by  her  masterful  eldest  sister  for  marrying  the  head 
ploughman.  There  are  some  excellent  scenes  and  episodes  in 
this  discursive  and  loosely  knit  story,  which  brings  before  the 
reader  with  legitimate  realism  the  rude  pleasures  and  un- 
sophicated  emotions  of  country  life  before  pianos,  penny 
papers,  and  cigarettes  had  found  their  way  into  English  farm¬ 
houses. 

The  plot  of  Nance  is  almost  reactionary  in  its  simplicity. 
Bernard  Torke,  the  irresistibly  handsome  son  of  a  genial  Irish 
Baronet,  rescues  a  poor  but  beautiful  lace-maker  from  being 
run  over,  follows  up  the  acquaintance,  and  offers  her  marriage. 
These  attentions  naturally  inspire  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  Miss 
Felicia  Damerel,  the  haughty  society  beauty  to  whom  the  young 
Adonis  had  been  paying  court,  and  by  her  machinations  the 
lovers  are  parted.  Subsequently  Nance,  the  lace-maker,  is  dis- 
covei’ed  by  a  long-lost  father,  and  finds  herself  equipped  with  a 
new  name  and  a  large  fortune,- — the  latter  being  composed  in 
large  part  of  property  forfeited  by  Yorke’s  father.  Meantime 
Lord  Stoyle,  who  had  assisted  Miss  Damerel  in  the  task  of 
punishing  her  recreant  lover,  claims  her  hand  as  the  price  of 
his  service.  Miss  Damerel  shoots  him  with  a  pistol,  but  the 
dying  Peer,  splendide  mendax,  clears  her  with  his  latest  breath, 
Felicia  satisfies  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  by  becoming  a 
hospital  nurse,  Bernard  Yorke  is  reunited  to  his  heiress,  and  the 
curtain  is  rung  down  on  an  aristocratic  dinner-party  attended 
by  an  Earl  and  Countess,  a  Peer,  and  two  Baronets.  We 
have  devoted  more  space  to  this  insipid  melodrama  than  its 
merits  deserve  because  it  happens  to  be  one  of  four  novels  all 
from  the  same  pen,  simultaneously  published  in  a  uniform 
edition.  An  inspection  of  the  remainder  satisfies  us  that 
thei’e  is  nothing  in  their  contents  or  style  that  calls  for 
separate  notice. 

Mr.  West  traces  in  Edmund  Fulleston  the  career  of  a 
financial  vampire  who  waxes  fat  and  prosperous  on  the  failures 
of  a  number  of  respectable  people  whom  he  has  decoyed  into 
difficulties  while  himself  contriving  to  keep  outside  the 
clutches  of  the  law.  Mr.  West's  style  is  studied  without 
being  distinguished,  and  the  fact  that  his  story  is  cast  almost 
entirely  in  the  form  of  narrative  does  not  lighten  the 
ponderousness  of  his  satire. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE, 


FRAGMENTS  OF  A  FAITH  FORGOTTEN. 

Fragments  of  a  Faith  Forgotten:  Some  Short  Sketches  among 
the  Gnostics  Mainly  of  the  First  Two  Centuries.  By  G.  R.  S. 
Mead,  B.A.  (Theosophical  Publishing  Society.)— We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  Theosophists,  having  outgrown  their  juvenile 
Mahatma  sensationalism,  are  settling  down  to  the  study  of 
religion,  a  much  more  important  task.  Though  we  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  their  fundamental  philosophy,  so  far  as  we  understand  it, 
we  think  they  may  do  good  work  if  they  produce  books  like  this 
of  Mr.  Mead,  comprehensive,  interesting,  and  scholarly,  though 
evidently  biassed.  Its  central  idea  is  that  the  true  aspect  of 
Christianity  is  not  that  revealed  through  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  rather  is  to  be  found  in  the  byways  of  the  Christian  faith, 
particularly  among  the  Gnostics.  But  the  Gnostics  are  not  so 
much  a  Christian  sect  as  the  inheritors  of  the  “  Gnosis  ”  or  secret 
theosophic  doctrine  known  to  Clialdsea,  Egypt,  and  Greece, 
whose  chief  home  was  Alexandria,  the  centre  of  mystic  Neo-Platonie 
speculation.  St.  Paul  had  the  “  Gnosis  ”  cult,  nay,  even  the 
Founder  of  the  Church  was  an  “  initiate  ”  in  Gnostic  lore.  In 
the  competition  between  the  various  forms  of  Christianity, 
Catholicism  prevailed;  it  was  welded  into  a  massive  theological 
system  by  Augustine,  and  into  a  dominating  ecclesiastical  system 
by  the  Papacy.  But  the  true  Christianity  is  revealed  in  the 
“  Gnosis,”  which,  however,  is  not  ultimately  different  from  the 
wisdom-religions  of  an  earlier  world.  Such  may  be  said  to  be 
the  main  drift  of  Mr.  Mead’s  work,  which  seems  to  us 
to  contain  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error.  The  mystic 
significance  of  numbers,  the  hypostases  of  Deity,  the  functions 
of  archangels,  reincarnation,  the  prolonged  controversy  over 
the  double  nature  of  Christ, — these  things,  fascinating  to  the 
speculative  mind,  but  barren  as  nutriment  for  the  soul, 
were  unsuccessful  in  the  religious  competition,  not  merely 
by  reason  of  the  decisions  of  Church  Councils,  but  because 
of  the  assimilative  instinct  of  man,  which  tends  to  reject  what 
is  not  needed.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  said  that  readers 
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not  familiar  with  the  learned  German  works  on  Gnos¬ 
ticism  will  find  here  an  account  of  its  varying  phases  and 
of  the  influences  which  helped  to  produce  it.  The  chapters 
entitled  “  Some  Rough  Outlines  of  the  Background  of  the 
Gnosis  ”  are  well  written,  and  they  tend  to  focus  the  philo¬ 
sophic  and  religious  movement  of  the  ancient  world.  Other 
portions.,  however,  are  tedious.  There  is  a  very  excellent 
oibliography. 


SPORT  AND  TRAVEL. 

Sport  and  Travel.  By  E.  C.  Selous.  (Longmans  and  Co.  12s.) 
— The  best  of  the  sport  recorded  in  this  entertaining  volume  was 
obtained  in  Asia  Minor,  whose  furtive  wild  goat  might  elude  the 
most  ingenious  and  intrepid  sportsman.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Selous, 
the  most  famous-hunter  of  our  time,  followed  him  for  some  days 
without  success.  “  These  wary  animals,”  he  says  on  one  occasion, 
“  had  been  lying,  as  they  always  do,  in  such  a  position  that  they 
could  be  seen,  whilst  they  were  sure  of  seeing,  smelling,  or  hear¬ 
ing  any  enemy  that  approached.”  Moreover,  Mr.  Selous  does 
not  write  as  a  mere  sportsman.  He  takes  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  surrounding  landscape,  and  no  bird  escapes  his  quick 
vision.  His  descriptions,  again,  are  as  vivid  as  enthusiasm 
can  make  them.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sketch  of  the  goats, 
at  one  of  which  he  managed  to  get  a  successful  shot.  “It 
has  been  my  good  fortune,”  he  says,  “  to  look  upon  many 
beautiful  forms  of  animal  life  in  their  native  haunts,  but  I  do 
not  think  1  was  ever  so  impressed  by  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
any  wild  animal  as  I  was  by  the  appearance  of  these  two  old 
goats,  as  they  stood  motionless  from  time  to  time,  their  whitish 
coats  and  broad  black  shoulder-stripes  showing  out  conspicuously 
against  the  reddish  background  of  rock  and  stone,  and  setting  off 
to  the  best  advantage  the  contours  of  their  sturdy  though  sym¬ 
metrical  forms,  whilst  their  great  curved  horns  and  long  flowing 
black  beards  gave  them  a  dignity  of  appearance  not  often  to  be 
found  in  so  comparatively  small  an  animal.”  The  pages  which 
follow  this  characteristic  sketch,  and  which  describe  the  stalking 
of  the  two  goats,  is  as  exciting  as  a  story  of  adventure,  and  we 
recommend  Mr.  Selous’s  book  to  all  those  of  our  readers  who 
care  for  the  picturesque  and  who  admire  the  changing  hazard  of 
the  chase. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

— * — 

{Under  this  heading  we  ‘  notice  such  Boohs  of  the  week  as  have  not  Iccn 
reserved  for  review  in  other  forms.'] 


Gardens,  Old  and  New.  (G.  Newnes  and  Co.  42s.net.) — This  is  a 
aew  volume  of  “The  Country  Life  Library.”  Its  contents  are 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title,  but  it  requires  inspection  to 
appreciate  their  quality.  The  illustrations  are  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  abundant.  They  are,  of  course,  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  No  other  method  could  have  been  applied.  Indeed,  no 
more  convincing  proof  that  the  photograph  is  indispensable 
:onld  have  been  found.  Such  a  book  as  this  would  have  been  a 
sheer  impossibility  in  earlier  times.  And  now  the  photograph  is 
made  so  artistic  that  it  does  not  need  an  apology.  In  this  volume 
they  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Kearns,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  in  this  respect  is  well  established. - Another  book  of  photo¬ 

graphs,  of  a  very  different  kind,  but  not  less  significant  of  the 
value  of  the  art,  is  Pictures  from  China,  with  Notes  by  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Bishop  (Cassell  and  Co.,  3s.  Gd.)  Some  have  already  appeared  in 
books  of  travel  by  Mrs.  Bishop.  The  notes  are  in  all  cases  from 
her  dictation. 


London  Memories.  By  Charles  William  Hecketliorn.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.  Cs.) — This  is  the  second  volume  which  Mr.  Hecke- 
thorn  has  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Old  London.  Doubtless  he 
has  matter  enough  for  others.  The  subject  is,  indeed,  almost 
inexhaustible,  with  so  many  branches,  and  such  a  multitude  of 
details  that  it  is  not  fair  to  blame  a  writer  for  omissions.  The 
“  Street-Names  of  the  Past  ”  might,  for  instance,  be  largely  in¬ 
creased.  If  “  Pudding  Lane  ”  is  mentioned,  why  not  “  Pie  Corner  ”  ? 
“Field  Lane”  deserves  a  few  lines,  and  so  do  the  curiously 
unappropriate  “  Parks,”  “  Gardens,”  “  Pleasants,”  and  “  Para¬ 
dises  ”  that  may  be  found.  “  Labour  in  Vain  Yard,”  too,  might 
have  been  mentioned ;  also,  among  “  Extinct  and  Obsolete 
Trades,”  the  fishing-tackle  makers  that  were  to  be  found  within 
living  memory  in  an  alley  near  London  Bridge.  Our  chief  com¬ 
plaint  against  Mr.  Heekethorn  is  the  arrogant  way  in  which  he 
condemns  the  past.  Our  ancestors  “were  barbarians  in  manners, 
and  in  morals  reprobates.”  Anyhow,  they  knew  better  than  to 
write  such  arrant  nonsense  as  “  Nothing  will  elevate  man  but 
science.”  Mankind  could  have  done  without  Homer,  but  not 


without  the  pulley.  If  the  last  product  of  the  ages  has  been  such 
a  sciolist  as  this,  and  the  Manchester  warehouseman  is,  as  Mr. 
Heekethorn  seems  to  think,  the  consummate  flower  of  existence, 
we  may  indeed  despair. 

Sussex.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  Edmund  H. 
New.  (Methuen  and  Co.  3s.) — Mr.  Brabant’s  Sussex  consists  of 
two  parts,  a  general  description  of  the  county,  physical,  social, 
and  historical,  and  an  account  of  the  localities  alphabetically 
arranged.  Mr.  Brabant  argues  for  this  plan,  as  against  that  of 
routes ;  probably  he  is  right,  unless,  indeed,  the  route  arrange¬ 
ment  is  worked  out  on  a  much  larger  scale,  or,  to  put  the  same 
thing  in  another  way,  much  smaller  districts  are  taken  for  each 
volume.  Mr.  New’s  illustrations  are  admirable,  and  Mr. 
Brabant  as  an  antiquarian  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  But  the 
book  is  not  quite  “up-to-date.”  The  large  map  at  the  end 
is  labelled  “  County  of  Sussex,”  but  it  contains  consider¬ 
able  portions  of  Kent  and  Hampshire,  which  should  have  been 
distinguished  in  some  way.  The  small  “  Road  and  Railway  ’ 
map  in  the  beginning  should  have  the  Rotlier  Valley  Branch 

Railway  (now  open). - With  this  may  be  mentioned  a  little 

volume,  Week-Ends  in  Dickens  Land,  written  and  illustrated  by 
Duncan  Moul  (.T.  H.  Goldwin,  Rochester,  Is.),  described  as  a 
“  Bijou  Handbook  for  the  Cyclist  and  Rambler.” 


Memoir  of  Edward  Hare.  By  E.  E.  Haro.  (Grant  Richards. 
5s.) — Mr.  Hare  qualified  for  the  medical  profession  in  1837,  went 
out  t’o  India  in  1839— it  took  him  six  months  to  reach  Calcutta  — 
and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Indus  early  in  the  following  year. 
He  saw  much  service,  and  finally  left  India  in  1887,  settling  in 
Bath,  where  he  lived  for  thirty  years,  reaching  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  by  help— at  least  so  he  believed — of  a  vegetarian  and  non¬ 
alcoholic  diet.  His  great  contribution  to  medical  science  was 
the  use  of  quinine  in  eases  of  fever.  This  cure  dispossessed  the 
old  bleeding  method,  not  a  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  patient. 
Here  is  a  short  statement  of  the  treatment  of  a  case  (as  recent 
as  July,  1804):— “July  9th. — 2  1b.  of  blood  taken  at  9  a.m. ; 
2  lb.  at  2  p.m.,  enema  of  salt-oil.  Tepid  bath,  half-hour ;  scruple 
ot  calomel.  9  p.m.  15  gr.  calomel,  1  gr.  opium,  15  gr.  colocynth. 
July  10th. — 1  oz.  castor  oil;  1  lb.  of  blood  taken  (7  a.m.) ;  anti- 
monial  wine  in  camphor;  at  noon  18  leeches;  9  p.m.  blister  on 
epigastrium.  July  11th. — Noon,  patient  died.  (All  the  organs 
found  pallid  and  blanched).”  A  very  readable  book  this,  largely 
autobiographical. 

In  the  series  of  “  Westminster  Biographies  ”  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co.,  3s.  Gd.)  we  have  a  most  admirable  little  book, 
Daniel  Defoe,  by  Wilfred  Whitten.  Mr.  Whitten  recognises  the 
fact  that  Defoe  was  an  enigmatic  person,  and  does  not  attempt  the 
task,  which  more  than  one  biographer  has  failed  in  accomplish¬ 
ing,  of  setting  out  a  consistent  theory  of  his  action.  He  does 
what  is  better,  for  he  gives  us  an  idea  of  a  real  man,  who  did,  it 
is  true,  contradict  himself  pretty  often,  but  was  in  the  main  a 
man  who  desired  to  do  the  right  thing.  He  conceals  nothing, 
glosses  over  nothing,  and  is  manifestly  averse  to  all  special  plead¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  the  general  outcome  of  the  book  is  that  this 
very  strange  creature,  the  most  versatile  as  he  was  the  most 
inconsistent  of  mankind,  seems  to  us  at  once  more  real  and  more 
lovable.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  biography  which  we  have  liked 

so  well  as  this. - In  the  series  of  “Bijou  Biographies  ”  (H.  J. 

Drane,  Gd.)  we  have  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  by  W.  Francis 
Aitken. 


Gift-Books.— A  Gordon  Highlander,  by  E.  Everett  -  Green 
(T.  Nelson  and  Sons,  2s.  Gd.),  is  described  by  its  title.  We  have 
said  enough  about  stories  of  the  war,  and  it  is  useless  to  say  it 
again.  Nonum  prematur  in  annum.  Facts  we  cannot  have  too  soon, 
but  fiction,  to  be  worth  -anything,  must  be  founded  on  settled 

facts. - Under  the  Relel’s  Reign,  by  Charles  Neufeld  (Wells 

Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.,  6s.),  is  a  tale  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Neufeld 
has  been  a  part  of  these  thiEg3,  and  knows  what  he  is  writing 

about.  His  story  should  find  interested  readers. - A  Sea-King’s 

Midshipman,  by  Arthur  Lee  Knight  (J.  Murray,  6s.),  takes  us  to 
another  time  and  another  continent,  the  South  American  cam¬ 
paign  of  Lord  Cochrane.  Mr.  Knight’s  name  is  commendation 

enough  to  those  who  are  learned  in  this  kind  of  literature. - If 

any  one  wants  true  stories  of  what  this  country  has  done  at  sea, 
he  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  Britain’s  Sea-Kings  and  Sea- 
Fights,  by  B.  Fletcher  Robinson  and  others  (Cassell  and 
Co.,  7s.  Gd.),  containing  stories  of  great  battles  on  the  sea,  from 
Danish  times  downwards.  It  is  a  handsome  volume,  and  well 

illustrated. - Another  set  of  these  stories  we  have  in  The  Boy 

Lieutenant,  and  other  Stories,  by  F.  S.  Bowley  and  others 
(S.  H.  Bousfield  and  Co.,  3s.  Gd.)  The  range  of  place  is  very  wide. 
It  is  a  practical  application  of  the  old  quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostro  ? 
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- - From  the  same  publishers  we  have  a  companion  volume. 

For  God  and  the  King,  and  other  True  Stories  of  Heroic  Women,  by 

Sir  E.  Creasy  and  others  (3s.  6d.) - The  White  Stone,  by  Herbert 

C.  McHwaine  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.,  6s.),  takes  us  to 
Australia,  with  a  change  to  England.  It  will  be  found  a  spirited 

story,  with  much  variety  of  incident. - The  Simpsons  and  We, 

by  Alice  F.  Jackson  (S.  H.  Bousfield  and  Co.,  5s.),  is  an  amusing 
story  of  home  life.  The  friendship  and  the  falling  out  of  the  two 
families,  and  their  relations  generally  with  their  neighbours,  are 

woven  into  an  entertaining  tale. - Messrs.  Cassell  send  us  a 

number  of  stories  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  notice  separately. 
These  are  Little  Queen  Mab,  by  L.  C.  Silke  (Is.);  A  Pair  of  Prim¬ 
roses, by  Sarah  Pitt  (Is.)  ;  Ella’s  Golden  Year,  by  E.  Searchfield 
(Is.)  ;  Their  Road  to  Fortune,  by  Mrs.  Houston  (Is.)  ;  The  Heiress 
of  Wyvern  Court,  by  E.  Searchfield  (Is.)  ;  Won  by  Gentleness,  by 
Mrs.  Herbert  Martin  (Is.)  We  may  say  of  this  last  that  it  is  an 
attractive  story  of  the  making-up  of  a  family  quarrel.  Mrs. 
Martin  can  treat  such  subjects  in  a  way  that  is  sure  to  give  both 

pleasure  and  profit. - The  Book  of  King  William  and  his  Noble 

Knights,  by  Mary  Macleod  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.,  6s.), 
is  sufficiently  recommended  by  its  title.  It  has  some  spirited 

illustrations. - The  Magic  Mist,  and  other  Dartmoor  Legends. 

By  Eva  C.  Rogers.  (A.  Melrose.) 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C, 

Established  1824. 


Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD 
Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentmck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bciurerie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 
Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O 
James  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Rivers 


ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 

Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 

Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 
Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman. 

Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P, 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

.  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 

Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 
Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Cator,  Esq.  I  Ian  Murray  Heathcoat-Amory,  Esq, 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.  |  C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 


FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  Premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


(For  Publications  of  the  Week  see  next  page.) 


Liberal  Commissions  lo  Solicitors,  Agents,  add  Brokers  for  the  introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


“LIBERTY” 

STOCK  -  TAKING 
SALE 

MONDAY  NEXT, 

and  following  Days. 
Greatly  reduced  prices  in 
all  Departments. 


SALE  OF 

SILKS,  JEWELLERY,  TAPESTRIES, 

cashmeres,  shawls,  cretonnes, 

VELVETEENS,  FANS,  MUSLINS, 

COSTUMES,  CARPETS,  CURTAINS, 

MANTLES,  RUGS,  SCREENS, 

MILLINERY,  MATTINGS,  BRIC-a-  BRAC, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


LIBERTY  and  C0-,  Ltd.,  Regent  Street,  London. 


O  S  L  E  R. 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  AND  CHINA  SERVICES. 

ARTISTIC  ELECTRIC  FITTINGS. 

TOO  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

W  m.  &  Geo.  LAW. 


SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

(Established  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  Policies  which  became  claims 
by  death  during  1899  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the 
non-profit  rates  Of  Other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal 
to  an  addition  of  over  50  per  cent,  to  the  Original 
Assurances. 

London  Office  :  17  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  EDINBURGH. 


COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 

COCO  A  TINA 

An  Absolutely  Pure  Cocoa. 

“THE  QUEEN  has  a  cup  of  Schweitzer's  Cocoatina  brought  to 
her  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  two  hours  later  uses  the  same  beverage  at  the  breakfast 
table.”— Society. 

“MORNING  AT  THE  PALACE.  —It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that, 
thanks  to  a  good  night’s  rest,  Her  Majesty  yesterday  morning  felt  no  ill  effects 
from  Thursday’s  exciting  incidents.  She  partook,  as  usual,  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  of  her  cup  of  cocoa.” — Daily  Chronicle,  March  10th,  1900. 


H  EA  DACH  ES 

are  frequently  Nature's  warning  that  the  eyes 
are  being  overstrained,  being  caused  by  in¬ 
equality  of  the  muscular  effort  (as  in  Unequal 
Eyes  and  Astigmatism)  or  by  excessive 
muscular  energy  necessary  to  produce  distinct 
vision.  Permanent  relief  will  in  most  cases 
immediately  follow  the  skilful  correction 
of  the  defect.  For  full  particulars  as  to  the 
Gare  and  Preservation  of  the  Eyes  see 
“OUR  EYES,”  by  Mr.  John  Browning, 
F.R.A.S,  F.R.M.S.  Post-free,  One  Shilling, 
from  63  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Consultations  free  of  charge. 


BRAGG’S  vegetable  CHARCOAL 

Prevents  many  Illnesses.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

Tlie  continued  and  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by  the  medical 
profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy.  See  th  eLpniet 
and  Analyst’s  Reports.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleepless¬ 
ness,  Indigestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keepin"  the  system  perfectly  pure.  No  one  who  takes  it  need  fear  Cholera. 
Bragg’s  Charcoal  Biscuits,  Is.,  2s.,  4s.  Tins ;  Bragg’s  Charcoal  Powder, 
2s..  4s..  6s.  Bottles ;  Bragg’s  Charcoal  Lozenges,  1  s.  Ud.  Tins ;  Bragg’s 
Chareoal  Tablets,  Is.  lid.  Tins,  the  most  agreeable  form  of  this  popular  remedy. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

€3  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  FOUNDED  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

60  Charing  Cross :  332  Oxford  Stseet;  40  Chancery  Lane;  42  Mincing  Lane. 

SUM  INSURED  IN  1899  EXCEEDED . £435,000,000. 


EYE-STRAIN! 

OVER¬ 
WORKED 
EYES  ! 


ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Beautifies,  Strengthens  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and 
Scurf;  also  in.  a  Golden  Colour  for  Fair  or  Grey  Hair ;  bottles  3/6, 7/-,  10/6. 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO  Dentifrice. 

Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  Decay,  Sweetens  the  Breath  ;  2/9. 

Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


ROBINSON  AND  CLEAVER,  Ltd.,  BELFAST, 

Manufacturers  to  the  Queen. 

CAMBRIC  Ladies’ . 2/3  „ 

Gentlemen's . .  3/3  „ 

Direct  from  the  ^  e? T  “The  Irish  Cambrics  of  Messrs. 

Manufacturers.  «  K* *V  K7-  1  Robinson  and  Cleaver  have  a 
Samples  &  Price  Lists  post-free.  world-wide  fame.”— The  Queen. 

please  mention  this  publication.  HANDKERCHIEFS.. 

NOVEL  BENEFIT  TO 
THOSE  ABOUT  TO  FURNISH. 

To  meet  the  convenience  of  those  who  contemplate  Furnishing 
at  some  future  date,  and  whoso  accumulating  funds  might 
otherwise  be  lying  unremunerative, 

HAMPTON  &  SONS  undertake  to  receive  such  moneys 
on  deposits,  in  one  or  many  instalments,  and  to  pay  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  all  cases 
where  the  order  is  ultimately  placed  with  them. 

Any  such  Deposits  not  spent  on  Furnishing  will  be  repaid, 
plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Hampton  &  Sons  offer  the  advantage  of  these 
exceptional  terms  with  the  object  of  enlarging  their  clientele 
among  prospective  Householders. 

HAMPTON  &  SONS’  New  Illustrated  Catalogues  of 
Furniture,  Carpets,  Fabrics,  &c.,  enable  Intending  purchasers  to 
see  that,  in  affording 

BEST  VALUE  FOR  MONEY, 

HAMPTON  &  SONS’  Productions 

REMAIN  UNSURPASSED. 

HAMPTON’S  LD 

PALL  MALL  EAST,  TRAFALGAR  SQ.,  LONDON,  S.W, 


Hesi-stitched. 

Ladies' . 2/9  per  dos. 

Gentlemen’s  .3/11  „ 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Barbour  (R.  W.),  Thoughts  from  the  Life  and  Writings  of,  12mo  (Blackwood)  2/6 
Bengough  (H.  M.),  Notes  and  Reflections  on  the  Boer  War,  cr  8vo  .  .(Clowes)  3/0 

Burgess  (W.  V.),  Hand  in  Hand  with  Dame  Nature,  cr  8vo . (Simpldn)  3/6 

Craig  (R.  M.),  The  Weird  of  the  “  Silken  Thomas,”  cr  8vo _ (W.  B.  Russell)  3/6 

Davidson  (John),  Commercial  Federation  and  Colonial  Trade  Policy, 

cr8vo . (Sonnenschein)  2/6 

Gilbey  (Sir  W.),  Horses  Past  and  Present,  cr  8vo  . (Vinton)  2/0; 

Harbottle  (T.  B.)  and  Dalbiac  (P.  H.).  Dictionary  of  Quotations,  French  and 

Italian,  8vo  . (Sonnenschein)  7/6 

Jackson  (E.),  Manual  of  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eve, 

cr  8vo . (Saunders)  10/6 

Jones  (E.  G.),  Types  of  Christian  Life,  12mo . (J.  Clarke)  1/6 

Lefevre  (Leon),  Architectural  Pottery,  8vo . (Scott  &  Greenwood)  15/0 

Lovell  (A.),  Concentration,  cr  8vo  . (Nichols)  2/0 

Moser  (A.),  Joseph  Joachim  :  a  Biography,  1831-1899,  8vo  . (Wellby)  15/0, 

Sacrifice :  Redemption’s  Story  (The),  by  a  Messenger,  12mo . (Mowbray)  3/0 

Simpson  (J.),  Quick  Fruit  Culture,  8vo  . (Simpkin)  7/6 

Cheques  (and  Post-Office  Orders  369  Strand)  payable  to  '■'John 
Baker 

To  ensure  insertion  Advertisements  should  reach  the  Publishing 
Office  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Friday. 

The  SPECTATOR  is  on  sale  regularly  at  Messrs.  DamrelL 
and  Upham’s,  283  Washington  Street ,  Boston ,  Mass.,  U.S.A. ;  The 
International  News  Company,  83  and  85  Duane  Street,  Mew 
York,  TI.S.A. ;  Messrs.  Brentano’s,  Union  Square,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  and  1,015  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.;  The 
Subscription  News  Company,  47  Dey  Street,  New  Y>rk, 
and  77  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A. ;  Galignani’s  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris ;  The  Harold  A.  Wilson  Company,  Ltd., 
35  Xing  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada ;  The  Anglo-American 
Bookselling  Depot,  Cairo  and  Port  Said ;  Gordon  and  Gotctl 
Melbourne,  Sydney ,  Brisbane,  Perth,  West  Australia  ;  Prictor  and 
Company,  Dunedin;  Simpson  and  Williams,  Christchurch ;  H. 
Baillik  and  Company,  Wellington,  N.Z.;  R.  Spreckley,  Auck¬ 
land;  W.  C.  Rigby,  Adelaide;  and  Gordon  and  Gotch,  Cape  Town , 
—where  single  Copies  can  be  obtained,  and  Subscriptions  are  received. 

Lincoln  grammar  school.  —  The  head- 

MASTERSHIP  will  be  VACANT  at  Easter.  The  School  has  been 
recently  re-organised  by  a  Scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  erect  new  buildings  to  accommodate  300  boys  ;  there  are  at 
present  about  150.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned 
Clerk  to  the  Governors.  A  Form  of  Application  may  also  be  obtained  from 
him,  and  this,  together  with  testimonials,  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  January  19th. 

Saltergate,  Lincoln,  By  Order,  GILBERT  J.  DASHPER, 

December  20tli,  1900.  Clerk  to  the  Governors. 

Oxford  high  school  (girls’  public  ~day 

SCHOOL  COMPANY). — Boarding  House  Licensed  by  Council.  Modern 
house ;  gravel  soil ;  certified  sanitation  ;  electric  light, ;  five  minutes  from  school 
and  close  to  playing-field.  Moderate  Fees. — Miss  TENNYSON  and  Miss 
BAKER  (Mod.  Lang.  Honour  Schools,  Oxford),  Crick  Road,  Oxford. 

KING’S  SCHOOL,  CANTERBURY.^  SOHOLAR- 

SHIPS.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£55-£10)  on  DECEMBER  5th  to  7th, 
for  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Army  and  Navy  Subjects.  Special  Classes  for 
ARMY,  NAVY.  &c.,  with  no  Extra  Fee.  Many  Successes  gained  direct  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities,  &c.  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (8-13).  Excellent 
health  record. — Head-Master,  Rev.  A.  J.  GALPIN,  M.A. 

SETTLE,  YORKSHIRE.— “  OVERD  ALE  ”  SCHOOL 

for  GIRLS.  Healthy,  bracing  situation.  Head-Mistress.  Miss  E.  M. 
PICKARD  (Class.  Trip.),  Newnham  Col.,  Camb.  Highest  references. 

TOYNTON  HOUSE.  FELIXSTOWE,  SUFFOLK.— 

SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Efficient  staff.  Pupils 
prepared  for  University  Examinations.  Health  and  Physical  Training  especially 
studied.  Tennis,  Hockey,  Cricket,  Swimming.— Principal,  Miss  L.  de  M.  CAREY, 
B.Sc.Lond. _ _ _ 

SUTTON  VALENCE  SCHOOL,  KENT.— SCHOLAR- 

SHIP  EXAMINATION  on  JANUARY  lGth,  at  10.30  a.m.,  at  Cloth  workers’ 
Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30,  and  FOUR  of 
£20  per  annum  for  boys  under  15.  School  fees  £60  per  annum.— Apply  to  the 
HEAD-MASTER. 

GIRLS’  HOME  SCHOOL,  beautifully  situated  in  nine 

acres  of  ground,  London,  N.  Modern  Education.  Full  staff  of  governesses 
and  professors  ;  advanced  Exams,  successes  :  Higher  Women’s  Hons. ;  Music  Prof. 
Dip. ;  pupils  from  abroad  received.  C.  H.— J.  aiid  J.  PATON,  143  Cannon  Street, 
London. 

ELLAND  HALL  COLLEGE,  SPALDING.— 

Principal:  Miss  PAGE.  B.A.London,  late  Head-Mistress  of  Dewsbury 
High  School.  Strong  staff  of  resident  mistresses  and  visiting  teachers.  Large 
country  house  with  extensive  garden  and  playing-field.  Exceptionally  healthy 
situation.  Terms  moderate. 

WEST  COOMBE  HOUSE,  HORNSEY  RISE,  N.— 

The  Misses  FLETCHER  wish  to  inform  their  friends  that  they  have 
taken  as  a  partner  Miss  ETHEL  LEADER,  a  lady  who,  from  the  distinction 
she  gained  while  at  Newnham,  and  her  wide  general  culture,  is  well  qualified  to 
help  them  to  carry  on  their  School  with  fresh  efficiency,  and  with  the  same  aim 
of  giving  to  their  pupils  a  thorough  and  Christian  education. 

EWTON  HALL,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 


N 


Mr.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  will  deliver  addresses  on  December  31st  (“  Com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Dead  ”)  and  January  1st  (“Annual  Address”)  at  8p.m. 

Admission  free. 

ART  ~  STUDENTS’  HOME,  4  and  5  BRUNSWICK 

SQUARE,  W.C.  (established  1879).— For  LADIES  studying  art,  science, 
music,  or  medicine. — For  particulars  apply  to  the  SECRETARY. 


Royal  agricultural  college, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1815. 

For  Land-Owners,  Land-Agents,  Surveyors,  Agriculturists,  intending  Colonists,  &a 

Patron— 

H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President— 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON  .K.G. 
Committee  of  Management— 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DUCIE  (Chairman). 

Colonel  Sir  NIGEL  KINGSCOTE,  K.C.B.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Principal— 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  M'CLELLAN,  M.A., 

Hon.  Member  of  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

For  Prospectus  of  College,  Farm  and  Dairy,  List  of  Governors,  Professors, 
Practical  Instru«tors,  &c.,  Courses  of  Instruction,  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Gold 
Medals,  &e.,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  BEGINS  TUESDAY,  February  5th. 

ASPATRIA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CUMBER¬ 
LAND.— Situated  in  one  of  the  Finest  Stock-raising  Districts  of  the 
country.  In  close  proximityto  the  Lake  District  and  Seaside.  Training  for  future 
Land  Agents,  Farmers,  Colonists.  Six  Farms,  Dairy,  and  Workshops.  NEXT 
TERM  BEGINS  JANUARY  22nd.— J.  SMITH  HILL,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Principal. 

UNIVERSITIES,  PRELIMINARY  LAW,  MEDICINE, 

and  OTHER  EXAMINATIONS.-PUPILS  PREPARED  for  above.  Special 
advantages -for  delicate  pupils.  Successful,  experienced,  individual  tuition,  with 
home  comfort.  Four  miles  from  sea  ;  cricket,  boating,  <tc.  Holiday  pupils  also 
taken.— Rev.  J.  F.  VALLINGS,  M.A.,  Sopley  Vicarage,  Winkton  R.S.O.,  Hants. 

O  R  O  M  E  R  .  —  ST.  LAURENCE  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  Miss  GRACE  C.  POLLARD,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  Mod.  Lang.  Trip.  Bracing  climate,  individual  care.  Preparation  for 
examinations.  Special  advantages  for  modern  languages.  Tennis,  hockey, 
cycling,  swimming. — Prospectus  on  application. 

riHALET  CAUDE  COTE,  DIEPPE.— An  ENGLISH 

\J  LADY  RECEIVES  EIGHT  GIRLS  of  16  or  upwards  in  her  Chalet,  near 
Dieppe.  Conversational  French  rapidly  acquired.  Special  facilities  for  Music, 
Sketching,  German.  Opportunities  for  every’ form  of  healthy  enjoyment.  Direct 
service  twice  daily  with  England.— Apply  to  Miss  CUNNICK,  Dieppe. 

KING’S  SCHOOL,  BRUTON,  SOMERSET.— A  Firsfc- 

grade  Endowed  School  (founded  1519).  Preparation  for  Universities, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Professional  Examinations.  Valuable  scholarships  and  leaving 
exhibitions.  Recent  successes  in  Army  and  Navy  Entrance  Examinations.  Fees 
50  and  55  guineas.— D.  E.  NORTON,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

Tfc/TISS  MARIAN  GREEN,  late  Head-Mistress  of  the  High 

_LtJL  School,  Blackburn,  has  TAKEN  OVER  and  REORGANIZED  the 
WAGNER  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BELS1ZE  GROVE,  HAMPSTEAD.  Her  aim  is  to 
combine  a  sound  and  liberal  education  with  the  life  of  a  cultivated  English  home. 
Jjarge  detached  house,  tennis,  hockey,  &c.  University  Examination  and  Inspection. 

HEDDON  COURT,  ROSSLYN  HILL,  HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.— PREPARATORY  for  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  only.  House  specially 
built  for  this  School,  electric  light,  own  grounds,  individual  attention  to  health 
and  work  of  boys.  References  to  Parents  of  boys  passed  into  Public  Schools, 
leading  London  Physicians,  &c.— Head-Master,  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD, 
M.A.  Oxon. 

pHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

\J  —Preparatory  for  Navy  and  Public  Schools;  SIXTEEN  MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (£50  to  £80);  sons  of  gentlemen;  specially  suited  for  sons  of 
officers  abroad.  Seven  vacancies  for  private  pupils.— Rev.  J.  H.  SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 


QOLCHESTER  HOUSE,  CLIFTON  PARK,  BRISTOL. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  to  Public  Schools  and  Navy. 


Terms  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

B~  OURNEMOUTH  — E.  WYNDHAM  PENRUDDOCKE, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Mathematical  Honourman  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge),  RE¬ 
CEIVES  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  University,  Professional  Preliminary, 
and  for  all  Civil  Service  arid  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Successes,  term's, 
and  references  on  application.— WINTON  GRANGE,  KNYVETON  ROAD. 

H~EREFORD  SCHOOL  (founded  1387  A.D.)— A  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  giving  preparation  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navv.  Ac.,  with 
good  Modern  Side-  FOURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  MURRAY  RAGG,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 

ST.  MARY'S  RECTORY,  BIRNAM,  PERTHSHIRE.— 

The  Rev.  F.  ATKINSON,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  late  .Public  School  Chaplain, 
married,  RECEIVES  TWO  or  THREE  BOYS  in  his  comfortable  and  convenient 
house,  near  main-line  station ;  healthy,  beautiful  country.  Fishing,  cycling, 
cricket,  &c.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  application. 

ROSS  DEEP,  TWICKEN-HAM^-Mr.  J.  G- 

CHANCELLOR,  M.A.,  first-class,  Classical  Tripos,  assisted  by  FifthWrangler. 
PREPARES  SIX  RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  Army, &c.  Charming 
and  healthy  situation  on  banks  of  Thames.  Highly  successful  with  backward 
pupils. 

WILLASTON  SCHOOL,  NANTWICH,  CHESHIRE. 

— An  Unsectarian  First  Grade  Public  School.  Head-Master,  GUY  LEWIS, 
M.A.  There  are  a  few  Vacancies  on  the  Foundation. — For  Prospectus  and  Particu¬ 
lars, apply  to  the  Clerk,  Mr.  E.  W.  MARSHALL,  38  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

RS.  PORTSMOUTH  FRY  receives  the  DAUGHTERS 

of  GENTLEMEN  for  Training  and  Education,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fry,  M.A., 
Oxon.  (who  took  First-class  Classical  Honours  in  both  Moderations  and  Final 
Schools).  Resident  Parisian  Governess.  Rodney  House,  Weston-super-Mare,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds,  with  tennis-courts,  &c. 

WALDHEIM,  BERNE.  —  Miles.  HEISS  RECEIVE 

a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  to  complete  their  education. 
Great  advantages  for  Languages,  Music,  Painting.  Visiting  Professors;  University 
Lectures ;  Physical  Training ;  bracing  climate  and  large  grounds.  Highest 
English  References. 

CHOOL  for  GENTLEMEN’S  DAUGHTERS.— Visiting 

Professors ;  Resident.  English  and  Foreign  Governesses.  Gymnasium,  &c. 
Principals:  Miss  F.  A.  GILBERT  (late  of  Ladies’  College,  Guernsey)  and  Miss 
NIMMO,  L.  L. A.— Logans,  173  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington. 

THE  TOWER,~DOVERCOURT,  ESSEX.— Preparatory 

School  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Royal  Navy.  Most  healthy  situation  on 
the  East  Coast.  Bracing  climate ;  particularly  recommended  for  delicate  children  : 
beautiful  house  and  grounds;  individual  attention  and  every  comfort.— Principal, 
F.  NAPIER- CLAVE  RING,  M.A.  (Trin.  Col.,  Camb.) 
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COLONIAL  COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 


Founded  in  18S7  under  the  auspices  of  Governors,  ex-Governors,  and  Agents- 
General  of  the  Colonies,  leading  Members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  &e. 

To  PROVIDE  YOUNG  PUBLIC  SCHOOLMEN  and  others  ’with  such  training 
as  would  test  their  fitness  and  qualify  them  for  Colonial  life,  as  well  as  to  advise 
and  assist  them  in  choice  of  a  career. 

MANY  HUNDREDS  of  Students  have  since  been  prosperously  settled  in  the 
Colonies  and  elsewhere,  with  whom  regular  communication  is  kept  up  in  the 
columns  of  “  Colonia,”  the  organ  of  the  College. 

The  INSTITUTION  is  thus  of  great  Imperial  value,  helping  to  link  together 
English-speaking  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

The  COLLEGE  is  WELL  KNOWN  as  a  School  of  practical  work,  and  its 
students  have  the  advantage  of  living  in  the  finest  climate  in  England,  under  the 
best  conditions  for  development  of  mind  and  body. 

The  COLLEGE  ESTATE  of  upwards  of  2,000  acres,  with  its  accessories  of  Dairy, 
Gardens,  Workshops,  Laboratory,  &c.,  presents  a  continual  succession  of  object- 
lessons. 

STUDENTS  are  INSTRUCTED  in  everything  that  goes  to  make  the  successful 
Colonist,  and  are  thus  qualified  for  the  emergencies  of  a  settler’s  life — able  to  hold 
their  own  anywhere,  and  to  become  valuable  citizens  of  the  lands  of  their  adoption. 


The  WORK  of  the  COLLEGE  has  been  periodically  RECOGNISED  as  of  great 
importance  by  STATESMEN  of  the  highest  rank  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies. 


Fall  information  may  be  had  from  the  Director  at  the  above  address,  or  from 
Mr.  GODFREY  JOHNSON  (the  London  Secretary),  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster 

Abbey. 


rpHE 


DATCHELOR  TRAINING 

CAMBERWELL  GROVE,  S.E. 


COLLEGE, 


In  connexion  with  the  Datchelor  Collegiate  School  for  Girls. 

Governing  Body— THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  CLOTHWORKERS  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  LONDON.  Principal — Miss  RIGG.  Mistress  of  Method  and 
Lecturer — Miss  CARPENTER.  Assisted  by  other  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 

This  College  provides  a  full  Course  of  Professional  Training  for  Women  Teachers, 
together  with  abundant  opportunity  for  regular  class  teaching  in  a  School  of  over 
400  pupils.  Special  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Elocution,  Drawing,  and  Ling’s  Swedish  Drill.  Students  are  prepared  for  the  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate.  A  comfortable  Hall  of 
Residence  is  provided  for  Students  in  the  Training  College.  Terms  moderate.  A 
Free  Studentship  will  be  awarded  in  September  to  a  University  Graduate.  There 
is  also  a  Junior  Division  in  which  Students  are  prepared  for  Cambridge  Higher 
Local  or  Inter.  Arts.  SPRING  TERM  BEGINS  JANUARY  22nd. 


H 


E 


LETS  SCHOOL, 

CAMBRIDGE. 


SPRING  TERM  COMMENCES  JANUARY  17TH. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  BURSAR. 


EDGBASTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (Limited), 

HAGLEY  ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress . Miss  G.  TARLETON  YOUNG 

(late  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge  ;  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Languages  Tripos). 


The  School  Course  includes  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a  High  School  curriculum : 
also  Natural  Science  with  Laboratory  work,  Drawing,  Singing,  Needlework,  and 
Physical  Exercises. 

Fees,  4  to  6  guineas  a  Term. 

Private  omnibuses  daily  from  Moseley  and  Handsworth. 

A  BOARDING  HOUSE  (Thorne  Hill,  Augustus  Road,  Edgbaston)  in  connection 
with  the  School. 

Prospectuses,  &c.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

NEXT  TERM  COMMENCES  JANUARY  17th. 

T.  GILBERT  GRIFFITHS,  Secretary. 

109  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

THE  HINDHEAD  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  (established 

in  1897  by  Miss  J.  F.  Gruner). — Principals  :  Miss  J.  F.  GRUNER,  Certificated 
Student  of  Girton  College, late  Second  Mistress, Dulwich  High  School,  G. P.D. S.Co., 
and  Miss  ALICE  GRUNER,  Student  of  Newnham  College.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  mainly  of  University  women  of  professional  standing  and  experience. 
Education  thoroughly  modern;  physical  training  and  outdoor  games.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  healthful  conditions  of  life  ;  the  bracing  air  and  gravel  soil  of 
the  Hindbead  district  cause  it  to  be  much  recommended  by  doctors.  The  boarding" 
house,  built  for  the  Misses  Gruner,  stands  in  an  acre  of  heather  and  pine  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  800  ft.,  and  has  a  sunny  aspect.  Refs. :  Miss  Welsh,  of  Girton 
College ;  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Principal  of  Newnham  College  ;  Prof.  Muirhead,  Birming¬ 
ham  Univ. ;  parents  of  former  pupils  ;  and  others.— For  prospectus  for  the  term 
commencing  January  23rd,  1901,  address  to  Moorcroft,  Hindhead,  Haslemere. 


HALL,  CROSSFIELD  ROAD,  HAMPSTEAD, 

LONDON,  N.W. 

Built  for  a  School. 


Principals— The  Misses  ALLEN-OLNEY. 


CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 


COLLEGE  FOR 


Principal— Miss  M.  PUNNETT,  B.A.ILoud.) 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  professional  training  for  teachers. 

The  course  includes  preparation  for  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  Certificate  (Theory 
and  Practice),  and  for  the  Teachers’  Diploma  of  the  London  University.  The 
students  attend  the  Cambridge  University-  Lectures  on  Teaching  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  resident  and  visiting  lecturers.  Ample  opportunity  is  given  for 
practice  in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and  other  subjects  in  various 
schools  in  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  in  January  and  in  September.  Full  particular's  as  to 
qualifications  for  admission,  Scholarships,  and  Bursaries  may  he  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 


WIMBLEDON  COMMON.— HOME  SCHOOL  for  a 

FEW  GIRLS  of  position.  London  masters ;  resident  foreign  mistresses ; 
London  exhibitions,  concerts,  &c. ;  tennis,  hockey.  Summer  Term  sometimes 
spent  abroad.— Address,  Miss  WIGHT,  St.  Katharine’s,  Lansdowne  Road. 


IT.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  DIPLOMA  for  WOMEN, 

J  With  Title  of  L.L.A 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  L.L.A.  Scheme,  the  University,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B. 


Q  WINIFRED’S,  BANGOR 

(Church  of  England  Public  School). 

Head-Mistress— Miss  F.  J.  DAVIES,  B.A.Lond.,  late  Scholar  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge  :  Classical  Tripos,  Class  I. 

Fees  £B5  a  year.  Combined  hill  and  sea  air.  Playground.  A  Technical 
Department  has  been  added  to  the  School. 

Full  particulars  from  the  HEAD-MISTRESS. 

DEAL  COLLEGE,  DEAL.— Principal,  J.  STEBBINGS, 

B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.)  Thorough  and  careful  preparation  for  commercial 
life;  also  Lond.  Matric.,  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Locals,  &c.  Special  class  for  foreign 
students  to  learn  English.  Splendid  climate.  Extensive  grounds  (nine  acres). 
School  farm. 


Bournemouth.  —  gorse  cliff,  boscombe 

CHINE.— Principal,  Mrs.  JAMES  MACDONELL.  BOYS,  from  6  to  14, 
PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools.  Resident  Masters ;  Governess.  Visiting 
Masters  for  French,  Piano,  Violin,  Singing,  and  Drawing.  House  stands  high  on 
Cliff  overlooking  Sea.  Good  playground  and  field  for  games. 

REY’S  SCHOOL,  CAVENDISH,  SUFFOLK.  — 

Founded  1696.  BOYS  efficiently  PREPARED  for  business.  Good  home. 
Large  playing  field.  Liberal  diet.  'G.E.R.  Station.— Prospectus  from  Head- 
Master,  Rev.  T.  NORMANDALE,  B.A. 


QT.  MICHAEL’S,  BOGNOR,  SUSSEX.— CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLE¬ 
MEN.  In  connection  with  the  Woodard  Schools.  Fees  from  £60  per  annum. 
LENT  TERM  BEGINS  JANUARY  25th,  1901.— Apply  to  Miss  RANDALL,  Lady 

Warden. 


I  p  s 
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H  SCHOOL. 


Complete  modern  buildings.  Thorough  education  for  business  or  professions. 
Many  successes.  Valuable  Prizes  and  Scholarships.  Moderate  terms. 
Head-Master,  Rev.  P.  E.  RAYNOR,  School  House,  Ipswich. 


QUEENWOOD,  EASTBOURNE.— Miss  CHUDLEIGPI 

and  Miss  JOHNS,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Tripos  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 
Full  Staff  of  English  and  Foreign  Mistresses  and  Visiting  Professors.  First- 
class  education  on  modern  lines ;  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Excellent 
premises,  close  to  the  sea ;  large  playing  field,  riding,  cycling,  tennis,  hockey,  &c. 


T\7IMDERMERE.  —  THE  CRAIG  PREPARATORY 

VV  SCHOOL.— W.  SNOW,  M.A..  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
PREPARES  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  grounds,  splendid  situation. 
Bracing  air,  every  com  ort  and  individual  attention.  Reference  (among  others) 
to  Registrar,  Victoria  University.  Indian  pupils  received. 


MILITIA 


COMPETITIVE, 

SANDHURST. 


WOOLWICH, 


Captain  E.  C.  HEATH, 

33  BOUVERIE  SQUARE,  FOLKESTONE. 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—  Mr.  P.  B.  ALLEN,  M.A..  Oxon 

(Honours  in  Math,  and  History),  RECEIVES  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  of 
PUPILS  for  University  and  Army  Examinations.— For  information,  apply  to 
Londwater,  Westgate-on-Sea. 


Large  playground ;  tennis.  Ever y  home  comfort  and  care.  Marked  success  in 
languages,  music,  painting,  and  University  examinations.  Special  Terms  made  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  military  officers. 

References — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  and  many 
others.  Illustrated  prospectus  on  application. 

pORRAN,  WATFORD,  HERTS.  —  SCHOOL  FOR 

VV  GIRLS— Large  Staff  of  Resident  Mistresses.  Gymnasium,  Piaying-flelda 
Head-Mistress,  Miss  E.  F.  JOURDAIN,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ;  Housq- 
Mistress,  Miss  L.  E.  PHILLIPS,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  PARIS  BRANCL 
(ior  elder  gills  only),  270  BOULEVARD  RASPAIL,  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  House-Mistress,  Miss  M.  F.  DICKINSON,  recently  Modern  Language 
Mistress  in  the  Stamford  High  School.  References : — Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Evaus, 
Professor  E.  Mdnegoz,  Miss  Monro,  F.  Storr,  Esq.,  th'e  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
Miss  Alice  Woods,  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  others. 


TTINDHEAD  SCHOOL.  HASLEMERE.— Mr.  EDWARD 


I  8  TURLE'  WISHES  to  ANNOUNCE  that  the  Rev.  CYRIL  ANGELL, 
B.A.,  Camb.,  HAS  BECOME  ASSOCIATED  with  Mm  in  the  MANAGEMENT  of 
HINDHEAD  SCHOOL.  Trimmers  Wood  stands  in  what  is  probably  the  most 
healthy  and  beautiful  site  in  England,  800  feet  above  the  sea  among  fir  woods  and 
upon  a  sandy  soil.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  Entrance  and  Scholarship 
Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Navy.  A  large  cricket  ground 
adjoins  the  house  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  health  of  the  boys. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  parents  of  past  or  present  pupils,  including 
the  Earl  of  Derby;  Colonel  Talbot,  Asst.-Comdt.  R.M.C. ;  Dr.  Marshall  (of  the 
Heralds’  College),  'and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  Hindhead.  Prospectus  on  application. 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  JANUARY  23rd,  1901. 


IGH  SCHOOL,  HEREFORD. 

_  Boarders  live  with  the  Head-Mistress.  Miss  KRABBE. 

Owing  to  Extension  of  Premises  there  will  be  a  FEW  VACANCIES  in  JANUARY. 
Garden  and  Playing-Field. 

Fees,  Including  Music,  from  £59. 


DORKING. — On  tie  hills,  400ft.  alove  sea-level;  sandy 

soil,  bracing  air.  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  Entrance  and 
Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  Public  Schools  and  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Head-Masters  of  Winchester,  Rugby,  Upping¬ 
ham,  and  late  Principal  of  Cheltenham.  Modern  sanitation,  large  cricket-field., 
gravel  playground,  workshop,  gymnastic  apparatus,  drill,  and  swimming  (during 
the  summer).  Prospectus  on  application. — Address,  G.  K.  OLIVIER,  M.A.,  The 
Tower  House,  Dorking. 

DOVER  COLLEGE. — Prospectus  on  application  to  tie 

Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  COMPTON,  M.A.,  sometime  House  -  Master, 
Uppingham,  under  Edward  Timing. 

BRUSSELS. — Very  healthy  situation. — Mdlles.  DENYS 

RECEIVES  a  FEW  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN  to  COMPLETE  them 
EDUCATION.  Comfortable  family  life.  French,  German  Italian,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  &c. ;  Fees,  £80perann.:  Term  commences  with  entrance  of  Pupil ; 
Personal  References.  Prospectus  on  application. — 82  Rue  Lauters,  Avenue  Louise. 


BRINKLEA,  BOURNEMOUTH.— Principal,  Miss  A.  D. 

SUMMERS  (formerly  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  late  Classical 
Mistress,  Portsmouth  High  School).  Brinklea  is  a  modern  house  standing  on 
Mgh  ground  and  was  specially  designed  for  school  purposes.  No  day-girls  taken. 
— Prospectus  on  application. 


A  RCHDEACON  WILSON  WISHES  to  RECOMMEND 

a  BOARDING-SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  at  SKELLFIELD,  RIPON.  Country 
ah- ;  large  grounds  for  cricket,  hockey,  and  tennis.  Experienced  resident  mis¬ 
tresses  ;  large  visiting  staff.— Principals,  Miss  BOYCOTT  and  Miss  TARVER 
(formerly  Assistant-Mistresses  at  the  Clifton  High  School  for  Girls). 


EASTBOURNE  COLLEGE.— President,  his  Grace  the 

DUKE  of  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  P.C. — The  Honours  List  for  the  year  1899- 
1900  includes  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Three 
Entrances  to  Woolwich  (direct),  and  other  distinctions. — Apply  to  Head-Master, 
H.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A. 


WARDEN  COURT,  CUCKFIELD,  SUSSEX.— Misses 

GRAY  and  PRIESTMAN.  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Extensive  grounds 
in  beautiful  country  overlooking  S.  Downs.  Sound  education,  with  games,  cycling. 


Richmond  school  for  girls, 

RICHMOND  (YORKS.) 

Education  on  best  modern  lines.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  for  Competi¬ 
tion  in  JANUARY  for  Girls  under  fifteen. 


Dorchester  school  for  daughters  of 

GENTLEMEN. — Efficient  staff.  Terms  60  guineas.  Public  Exams.  Health 
especially  s+udied.  Tennis,  hockey,  cricket, swimming— Head-Mistress,  Miss  KITCAT. 
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TJIELSTED  SCHOOL.— EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS  (value 

Jj  £50,  £30,  £20)  trill  Re  awarded,  in  duly,  1001.  Examination  in  London  and 
nt  Felsted  begins  July  10th. — Apply  for  information  to  Rev.  the  HEAD- 
PIASTER,  or  SECRETARY,  FELSTED  SCHOOL,  ESSEX. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Cl  MARY'S  COLLEGE,  PADDINGTON. 

Under  the  Provost  of  Lancing  and  Denstone. 

Kindergarten,  School,  and  Training  College  for  Secondary  Teachers. 
Principal— Miss  ,T.  L.  LATHAM,  Girton  College. 

Excellent  Boarding-House  for  Girls  in  "Warrington  Crescent.  Good  art  train¬ 
ing  and  science.  Hockey.  Boarders’  Fees  £*50  a  year. — Apply,  PRINCIPAL. 

OPEN  FREE  DAILY  FROM  10  TO  6. 

A  Visit  of  Inspection  is  Invited  to  the 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION  OF  AUTOTYPE 

(CARBON)  REPRODUCTIONS  OF 

FAMOUS  WORKS  OF  ART. 

JJ  NIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

^  LECTURESHIP  IN  ANCIENT  HISTOKY. 

Tbfi  UNIVERSITY  COURT  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH  will  on 
MON  DAY  February  18th,  1901,  or  some  subsequent  day,  proceed  to  APPOINT 
a  UNIVERSITY  LECTURER  on  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  Tenure  three  years. 
Salary  £150  per  annum. 

The  duties  of  the  Lecturer  would  mainly  consist  of  the  delivery  m  each  year 
of  two  Honours  half-courses,  of  twenty-five  lectures  each,  in  Greek  and  in 
Roman  History  respectively,— one  of  these  half-courses  to  he  given  during  part 
of  the  Winter  Session,  and  the  other  in  the  Summer  Session. 

Each  applicant,  should  lodge  with  the  undersigned,  not  later  than  Monday, 
February  4th,  1901,  twenty  copies  of  his  application  and  twenty  copies  of  any 
testimonials  he  may  desire  to  present.  One  copy  of  the  application  should  he 
signed. 

Further  particulars  on  application. 

M.  C.  TAYLOR, 

University  of  Edinburgh-,  Secretary,  University  Court. 

December  21st,  1900. 

ARTISTIC  CHRISTMAS  AND 

NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

The  Company  has  now  on  View  a  Collection  of  Selected  Examples  tastefully  framed 
and  at  moderate  prices. 

FRAMED  AUTOTYPES  possess  distinctive  Fine  Art  Character,  and,  beiDg 
eminently  suitable  for  Home  Adornment,  prove  acceptable  Presents. 

ILLUSTRATED  LEAFLET  POST-FREE. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  LONDON. 

^OUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

SALE  BY  TENDER  OF  £80,000  THREE  PER  CENT. 
PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

Minimum  Price  £94  per  cent. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it.  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of 
this  Company  to  sell  by  tender  £80,000  Three  per  Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture 
Stock,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Acts 
1882  and  1896. 

Particulars  of  same,  with  Form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office  oh 
application  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  he  sent  in  on  or  before 
TUESDAY,  January  22nd,  1901. 

The  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  he 
accepted  at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate,  of  £94  money  for  each  £100  Deben¬ 
ture  Stock. 

(By  order), 

Offices  :  709a  Old  Kent.  Road,  London,  S.E.  FRANK  BUSH, 

December  22nd,  1900.  -  Secretary. 

MU  DIE’S  LIBRARY. 

FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  SALE 

OF  ALL  THE  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  |  COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One  Guinea  per  annum,  1  from  Two  Guineas  per  annum. 

weekly  exchange  of  books  at  the  houses!  N.B.  -  Two  or  Three  Fnends  may 
of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS  j  UNITE  IN  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION,  and 
per  annum.  1  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post-free. 

ADVICE  as  to  CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS.  — The 

r\  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION  (a  body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Graduates)  gives  advice  and  assistance  without  charge  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
In  the  selection  of  Schools  (for  Boys  or  Girls)  and  Tutors  for  all  Examinations  at, 
Home  or  Abroad.— A  Statement  of  Requirements  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager, 
R.  J.  BEEYOR,  M.A..  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

SUitPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

now  offered  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  New  Clearance  List  (100  Pages)  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and  FICTION :  also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  COPIES 
of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  Limited,  30  to  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET ; 

241  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LONDON. 
And  at  Barton  Arcade.  Manchester. 

rpo  INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL  MEN  in  all 

JL  parts  RECEIVING  RESIDENT  -  PATIENTS  sent  gratis  with  full 
particulars.  Schools  also  recommended.  MEDICAL,  &c.,  ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,  22  Craven  Street,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  Telegraphic  Address, 
“Triform,  London.”  Telephone  No.  1854  (Gerrard). 

BATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS 

1  gives  Particulars  of  Best  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools  and  Tutors  ;  also  Scholar¬ 

ships  obtainable  :  318  pages,  red  cloth,  Is. ;  post-free,  Is.  4d.— J.  and  J.  PATON, 
14S  Cannon  Street,  London.  If  details  of  requirements  be  given  a  selection  of 
Prospectuses  will  also  be  sent  free. 

£14  14s.  CRUISE,  NAPLES,  SICILY, 

SARDINIA,  and  CORSICA  (Marseilles  return  ticket,  £o  5s.  extra), 
JANUARY  2nd. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION. 

|0  Offices:  62  STRAND,  LONDON. 

Continued  from  the  Spectator ,  December  15th: — “The  hideous  cruelty  of  dis¬ 
secting  living  animals,  or  inflicting  on  them,  though  innocent  And  defenceless, 
multitudinous  deaths  of  excruciating  and  protracted  agony,  has  secretly  grown 
up  In  this  Nation— a  Nation  which  for  ages  past  has  been  nobly  distinguished  by 
the  courageous  and  unsanguinary  character  of  its  people.  This  moral  ulcer  has 
spread  widely,  and  (whether  it  be  or  not  a  dreadful  form  of  insanity)  become 
dangerous  and  demoralising  to  Society— a  blot  on  Civilisation— a  stigma  on 
Christianity.  The  public  has  little  idea  what  the  horrors  of  Vivisection  are  :  its 
crimes  in  studied,  ingenious,  refined,  and  appalling  torture,  in  wantonness,  useless¬ 
ness,  and  wickedness  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  World.  It  therefore 
calls  for  extirpation  by  the  Legislature,  cruelty  being  not  only  the  worst  of  vices 
in  itself,  but  the  most  retributive  to  mankind,  more  especially  when  perpetrated 
by  the  refined  and  educated.” 

’  The  above  Society  appeals  to  the  public  for  aid. 

E.  M.  WRIGHT,  Secretary. 

Also  PALESTINE  CRUISES 

On  the  s.y.  ARGONAUT,  tonnage,  3,254;  horse-power,  4,000. 

Organised  by  Dr.  LUNN  and  Mr.  C.  PEROWNE,  Secretary,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens, 

London,  N.W. 

WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES  ~ 

Special  Tours,  65  days  for  £65,  by  magnificent  vessels  of  the 
ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY.— For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  18  Moorgate  Street,  or  29  Cockspur  Street  (West 
End),  London. 

H.  S0THERAN  AND  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  and  PUBLIC  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  and  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  of  fresh  Purchases.  Specimen  Number  post-free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  or  VALUED  and  CATALOGUED  and  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London.  Codes:  Unicode  and  ABC. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

INVESTMENTS. 

GOVERNMENT  LOANS  yield  3  to  6  %. 

MUNICIPAL  LOANS  yield  3  to  5  %. 

RAILWAY  LOANS  yield  4  to  6  %. 

TRAMWAY  LOANS  yield  4  to  6  %. 

VAN  OSS  and  CO,, 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  LONDON ,  E.C. 
LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

THE 

LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  AND  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE  — LIFE  —  ENDOWMENTS  — ANNUITIES. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £9,711,112. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

BONUSES  LARGE,  either  In  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sums  Assured. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 

Head  Offices— 

1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

13  EVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed 

or  Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
LOANS  granted  thereon  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY,  Limited,  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 

Established  1835.  Capital  £500,000. 

pRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
HOLBOEN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  18  43. 

INVESTED  FUNDS .  £33,000,009. 

TT  THE  LITERARY  PEN  is  a ,  Smooth-running  Pen 

L/  with  a  Quill-like  action. 

In  Book-box,  price  One  Shilling. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  London. 

December  29.  1900J 
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COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  NEURALGIA. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor  Sir  IV.  Page  Wood  stated  publicly  in  Court  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWXE  was  un-. 
doubtedly  the  inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  whole  story  of  the  defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately 
untrue,  and  he  regretted  to  say  it  had  been  sworn  to.— See  the  Times,  July  13th,  1864. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWSE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  J.  T.  Davenport  that  he  had 
received  information  to  the  effect  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in  Cholera  was  Chlorodyne.— See  Lancet, 
December  31st,  1864 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

Extract  from  the  Medical  Times,  January  12th,  1866  “ Is  prescribed  by  scores  of  orthodox  practitioners. 

Of  course  it  would  be  not  thus  singularly  popular,  did  it  not  supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place.” 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE 
Is  the  Best  and  Most  Certain  Remedy  in  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  CONSUMPTION,  NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM,  <tc. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE 

Is  the  Certain  Cure  in  CHOLERA,  DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA,  COLICS,  &c, 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the 
Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. . 

Sole  Manufacturer.— J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Gt.  Russell  St.,  W.C.  In  Bottles,  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d. 


NOW  READY. 

BURKE’S  PEERAGE  AND 
BARONETAGE, 

TOGETHER  WITH 

MEMOIRS  of  the  PRIVY  COUNCILLORS 
and  KNIGHTS,  1901. 

63RD  EDITION. 

More  than  2,000  pp.  super-royal  Svo, 
£2  2s. 

LONDON : 

HARRISON  &  SONS,  59  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 
Booksellers  to  her  Majesty. and  h.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales, 

And  of  all  Booksellers. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

No.  1,023.  JANUARY,  1901.  2s.  6d. 

Marooned.  By  “  Linesman.” 

Through  I)k y  Places  Seeking  Rest. 

The  Foible  of  Comparative  Literature. 
Fifteen  Hundred  Miles  on  Fresh  Water.  By 
C.  Hanbury  Williams. 

The  English  in  China. 

Doom  Castle  :  a  Romance.  By  Neil  Munro.  Chaps. 
13-15. 

The  House  of  Commons,  Past  and  Present. 
Musings  without  Method.— Autobiography— The 
Value  of  Pride— The  Egoism  of  Pepys  and 
Montaigne  —  Abdur  Rahman— A  Sleepless 
Administrator  —  His  Adventurous  Life 
Gibbon,  the  Autobiographer  of  Thought— 
The  Art  of  Criticism— Professor  Salis¬ 
bury's  Views. 

More  Problems  of  Railway  Management. 

My  Wish. 

The  Last  Session  of  the  Century. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 

he  union  BANK  of 

AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED. 

Established  1837.  Incorporated  1880. 


THE  NORTHERN 

COUNTIES  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  HOWARD  PEASE. 
JANUARY  NO.  NOW  READY. 
Principal  Contents  - 
Famous  Northern  Regiments.'  I.  The  King’s 
(Liverpool  Regiment).  By  Walter  Wood. 
Mediaeval  French  Art  at  the  Paris  Exhi¬ 
bition.  By  R.  E.  Fry. 

A  Lost  Thread.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell. 

Some  Cheviot  Burns.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
Geordie  :  a  North  Country  Sketch.  By  Richard 
Bagot. 

Tales  and  Legends  of  the  North.  By  Wilfrid 
Wilson  Gibson. 

London  Literary  Letter.  By  E.  V.  Lucas. 
North  Country  Chronicle. 

Illustrated,  price  6d. 

London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  Andrew  Reid  &  Co.,  Limited. 


NOW  READY.-Price  6s.  6d. 

OLIVER  &  BOYD'S  EDINBURGH 
ALMANAC,  1901, 

Extending  to  1210  pages.  The  Parliamentary, 
Church,  Army,  and  other  changes  have  this  year  been 
unusually  extensive. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  Ltd. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1878. 


READING-CASES  FOR  THE 
“  SPECTATOR” 

To  hold  Six  Numbers,  price  2s.  each. 


T 


Paid-up  Capital  . £1’«noonn 

Reserve  Fund  . . . • .  nnn’onn 

Reserve  LiabiUty  of  Proprietors ....  3,000,000 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND 
are  granted  on  the  Bank’s  Branches  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  made  to  the 
Colonies. 

BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent 
for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms 
which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

W.  E.  CARBERY,  Manager. 

71  Cornhill.  Loudon,  E.C. 


CASES  FOR  RINDING 

Half-Yearly  Volg.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

(  f.  . 

May  be  had  by  order  through  any  Book¬ 
seller  or  Newsagent , 

Or  at  the  Office, 

i  WELLINGTON  ST.,  STRAND, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable  in  Advance. 


Including  postage  to  any  Yearly.  Half-  Quar- 
partof  the  United  King-  yearly,  terly. 

dom . £1  8  6..  0  14  3..  0  7  2 

Including  postage  to  any 
of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  America, 

France,  Germany,  India, 

China,  &c . 


IYI  EDOC. 

VIN  ORDINAIRE.  C.& 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent 

light  Dinner  Wine.  The  quality 

of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  14/6  8/3 

wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 

prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in 
bottle.  The  appreciation  this  wine 
meets  with  from  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  customers  ,  ~ n  n 
it  procures  us  in  London  and  the 
Provinces,  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who 
like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage 
Paid  to  any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases 
and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret 
sold  in  Great  Britain  to  equal  them  in  value.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  wines  sold  elsewhere  at  16/-  and  20/-  a 
dozen  and  upwards. 

We  regret  tlic  increased  duty  compels  advance  of 
66.  per  dozen. 

JAMES  SMITH  AND  CO., 

WINE  MERCHANTS. 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street, 
Manchester :  26  Market  Street. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY, 

insured  against.  THEFT  INSURANCE  and 
FIDELITY  BONDS  granted  by  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  GO. 

Established  1849. 

Claims  Paid  over  £4,200,000. 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  A.  YIAN,  Secretary. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

19  Lombard  Street,  and  57  Charing  Cross, 
LONDON.  Established  1782. 

Lowest  Current  Rates. 

Liberal  and  Prompt  Settlements. 

Assured  free  of  alt  Liability. 
Electric-Lighting  Rules  Supplied. 

F.  B.  MACDONALD,  Secretary. 


Biekbeck  bank. 

ESTABLISHED  185L 

SOUTHAMPTON  BLDGS.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
INVESTED  FUNDS  £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 
allowed  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  PER  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn 
below  £100. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S  COCOA, 

GRATEFUL  AND  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

FOR  BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER, 

EPPS’S  COCOA, 

WITH  NATURAL  FLAVOUR  ONLY. 


1  10  6..  0  15  3..  0  7  S 


UPSTAIRS  and  DOWNSTAIRS. 

By  Miss  THACKERAY. 

The  COUNCIL  of  the  METROPOLITAN  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  for  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS 
is  prepared  to  send  the  above  PAMPHLET,  reprinted 
(by  permission)  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  post-free, 
on  receipt  of  two  stamps,-  or  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  per  100,  on  application  to  the  SECRETARY, 
Central  Office,  18  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
to  whom  Subscriptions  and  Donations  toward  the 
Funds  of  the  Association  should  be  sent.— Bankers, 
Messrs.  RANSOM  BOUVERIE,  and  CO.,  1  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W. 


Demy  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ROWIAMS  ON  THE  RIVIERA  AND  THE  RHONE. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Conquest  of  Liguria  and  the  Roman  Province. 

By  W.  H.  (BULLOCK)  HALL,  F.R.G.S. 

TIMES.—  '  An  excellent  piece  of  work,  which  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every 
cultivated  English  visitor  to  that  sunny  region. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


IV!  R, 


JUST  PUBLISHED.— Price  6d.  ;  by  post,  7d. 

CHAMBERLAIN 

AGAINST  ENGLAND. 

A  RECORD  OF  HIS  PROCEEDIXGS. 

By  FREE  BRITON. 


REVIEWED,  ADVERTISED,  OR  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  PAPER 

iHV  promptly  sent  by  post. 

All  I  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  REMAINDERS  FREK. 

BOOK  ^  J_  GLAISHER,  57  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


London  :  WATTS  &  CO.,  17  Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


T 


Now  complete  in  3  vols. ;  also  in  section?,  at  Is.  6d.  each  net^. 

HE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALIAN  ART. 

By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.  (Author  of  “Correggio”) 

“  This  is  an  excellent  handbook  for  the  traveller  in  Italy.  —Spectator. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.,  Limited,  London. 
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NOTICE. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  NEW  VOLUME. 


THE  .  .  . 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

Edited  by 

W.  L.  COURTNEY, 

IS  THE  OLDEST  OF  THE  MONTHLY  REVIEWS, 
And  enters  upon  its 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  ISSUE  WITH 
THE  JANUARY  NUMBER, 

which  contains: 

IRELAND  AND  IRISH  LAND  ONCE  MORE.  By  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P. 
WILL  ENGLAND  LAST  THE  CENTURY?  By  Calehas. 

LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  THE  LIBERAL  IMPERIALISTS. 

THE  PAINTERS  OF  SEVILLE.  By  Arthur  Symons. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

THE  DAWN  OF  A  REIGN.  By  Signor  Giovanni  Dalla-Veeehia. 

SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN.  By  Vernon  Blackburn  and  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT.  By  the  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge. 

A  FORGOTTEN  PROPHET.  By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

“THE  FORTNIGHTLY”:  A  Retrospect.  By  M. 

LORD  ROSEBERY’S  “  NAPOLEON.”  By  his  Honour  Judge  O’Connor 
Morris. 

THE  CONCERT  IN  CHINA.  By  Diplomatieus. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  QUESTION  PROM  THE  MUSSULMAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

By  his  Excellency  Ismail  Kemal  Bey. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  GIRLS.  By  Honnor  Morten. 

“HEROD”  AT  HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.  By  Senex. 

CHINA  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  :  NOVEMBER,  1900.  By  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
Bart.,  G.C.M.G.  _ 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


Now  ready. — SECOND  EDITION,  royal  8vo,  with  34  Illustrations,  3s.  net. 

THE  TEMPLES  AND  RITUAL  OF  ASKLEPIOS  AT 

EPIDAUROS  AND  ATHENS. 

An  account  of  recent  discoveries  concerning  the  early  history  of  Medicine. 
Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

By  RICHARD  CATON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

■■  We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of  these  scholarly  and  well-illustrated 
lectures.”—  Bookman. 

“Of  curious  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  medical  science  as  well  as  of 
classical  archaeology.”— Scotsman. 

“  Extremely  interesting.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

Now  ready.— With  6  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  VALVULAR  DISEASE  OF 

THE  HEART. 

By  RICHARD  CATON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Honorary  Physician,  Liverpool  Royal 
Infirmary,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology,  University  College,  Liverpool. 

London :  C.  J.  CLAY  and  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 

Ave  Maria  Lane. 


By  the  Author  of  “The  Young  Gov’nor.” 

THE  HIDDEN  SCAR. 

By  JOHN  ROBE  ADAMSON.  592  pp.,  large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  This  Is  a  well-written  novel.  A  feature  is  the  admirable  character  drawing. 
It  is  a  novel  which  can  decidedly  be  recommended  to  lovers  of  a  good  love  story.” 

— Scotsman. 

“  No  reader  may  deny  that  he  gets  his  money’s  worth  if  he  invests  in  the  new 
story  by  the  author  of  ‘  The  Young  Gov’nor.’  Mr.  Adamson  possesses  the  con¬ 
structive  faculty  necessary  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader,  he  has  a  pleasant 
humour,  and  draws  his  characters  ably.” — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  and  CO.,  Limited, 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


BOOKS  WANTED. — First  Editions  by  Thackeray, 

AiDSWorth,  Marryat,  George  Meredith,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Jesse,  Pardoe, 
Freer,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  T.  Hardy  ;  and  Books  Illustrated  by  Aiken,  Cruikshank, 
Leech,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  &c.  List  of  2,000  Special  Wants,  post-free.  Cash  or  Ex¬ 
change. — BAKER’S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

BOOKS.  —  HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up.  Arranged  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  &e.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

OOKS.— RARE  AND  OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS  SUP- 

PLIED.— Please  state  wants.  Catalogues  free.  Weoifer  Burton’s  “Arabian 
Nights,”  with  Letchford’s  Illustrations,  12  vols.,  as  new,  £6  6s.  (pub.  £12  12s.) 
Libraries  &  Small  Parcels  of  Books  Purchased  for  Cash.  Wanted,  First  Editions 
and  Complete  Sets  of  Popular  Authors,  Sporting  Books,  &c.  List  of  Special 
Wants  free. — HOLLAND  CO.,  Book  Merchants,  John  Bright  St.,  Birmingham 

/COLLECTORS  OF  FINE  BOOKS,  PICTURES,  &c., 

are  INVITED  to  CALL  and  INSPECT  Mr.  A.  LIONEL  ISAACS’  STOCK, 
which  includes  many  fine  first  editions,  beautiful  and  rare  books,  and  pictures  by 
known  old  and  modern  artists.  Also  a  collection  of  prints  by  Ftlicien  Rops 
Desiderata  sought  for,  and  catalogues  issued. 

Call  or  write  to 

A.  LIONEL  ISAACS,  60  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 


THE 

METAPHYSIC  OF  EXPERIENCE 

BY 

SHADWORTH  H,  HODGSON. 

In  Four  Books. 

Book  I. — General  Analysis  of  Experience. 

Book  II. — Fositive  Science. 

Book  III. — Analysis  of  Conscious  Action. 

Book  IV. — The  Real  Universe. 

In  4  vols.  8vo,  buckram  (the  vols.  not  to  be  had  separately), 

price  36s. 


LONGMANS.  GREEN,  and  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London ; 
New  York  and  Bombay. 


MR.  SPENCERS  ENLARGED  WORK. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  price  6s. 

VARIOUS  FRAGMENTS. 

WITH  MANY  ADDITIONS. 

By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


ALSO  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
SIXTH  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHOUT,  price  16s. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


London:  WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


THE  THRUSH. 

NEW  LITERARY  ENTERPRISE. 

COMMENCING  WITH  THE  NEW  CENTURY. 

A  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL  FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OF 
ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

Contributors : 

RICHARD  GARNETT,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  W.  E.  HENLEY,  Sister  EMILY 
HICKEY,  MULLETT  ELLIS. 

And  in  following  Numbers  : 

NORA  HOPPER,  NORMAN  GALE,  WILLIAM  SHARP,  HAROLD 
BEGBIE,  and  others. 

Price  FO  TJPPEN'CE.  At  all  Booksellers’. 


THE  HUMANITARIAN. 

JANUARY. 

Edited  by  VICTORIA  WOODHULL  MARTIN. 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  JAPAN :  AX  INTERVIEW  WITH  H.E.  THE 
Japanese  Minister. 

BEFORE  BABEL.  W.  Ainslie  Hollis,  M.D. 

AMERICAN  WOMEN  AND  AMERICAN  POLITICS.  DOUGLAS  M.  Gane. 
NIETZSCHE  a  Prophet  of  the  Strong.  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Synge. 

THE  TRAILING  SKIRT.  F.  W.  A.  FISHER. 

THE  HIGHER  PHENOMENA  OF  MESMERISM.  ARTHUR  HALLAM. 

A  CRUSADE  AGAINST  SMOKE.  T.  W.  WILKINSON. 

MR  MEYER’S  THEORY.  Short  Story.  THE  PRINCESS  GAGARINE. 
HUXLEY’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PROPAGANDA  IN  CHINA. 

Price  Sixpence. 

DUCKWORTH  and  CO.,  3  Henrietta  Street,  Co  vent  Garden. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

Monthly,  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

JANUARY,  1901. 

1.  ON  WAR  AND  TRADE.  By  Franklin  Thomasson. 

2.  AMERICAN  POLITICIANS.  By  Hugh  Blaker. 

3.  MODERN  EGYPT,  FROM  MAHOMET  ALI  TO  ABAS  EILMI  II.  By 

W.  H.  Grim  ley. 

4.  THE  STATE  versus  THE  MAN.  By  Walter  J.  Baylis,  M.A. 

5.  HISTORICAL  ^CALENDARS.  By  J.  F.  Hewitt. 

6.  SAMUEL  PARR.  By  John  Max  Attenborough. 

7.  COMPANIES  ACT,  1900.  By  H.  W.  SIBLEY,  B.A.,  LL.M. 

8.  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LUNACY  COMMISSIONERS  AND  THE 

LORD  CHANCELLOR’S  LUNACY  BILL.  By  IIaguch. 

9.  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION :  a  Rejoinder.  By  C.  Penhryn  Gasquoine. 


R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON,  8  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
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THE  DICTIONARY 


OP 


NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY 


ON  THE 


NSTALIV9ENT  SYSTEM, 


NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  applications  which  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  have  received  to  supply  complete 
sets  of 

THE  “  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY,” 

and  to  receive  payment  for  the  volumes  by  instalments,  they  have  decided  to  accept  orders  for  the  work  from  Residents 
in  the  United  Kingdom 

From  JANUARY  1st,  1901,  until  JUNE  30th,  1901, 

on  the  following  terms : — 

For  a  remittance  of  Two  Pounds  C«2),  accompanied  by  an  undertaking  in  the  terms  of  the  form  at  the  foot  of 
this  advertisement  to  pay  a  further  JS2  per  month  for  24  months,  they  will  supply  at  once  a  set  of  the  63  Volumes  of 
the  “  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  in  Cloth  binding. 

Or, 

For  a  remittance  of  Two  Pounds  (J52),  accompanied  by  an  undertaking  in  the  terms  of  the  form  at  the  foot  of 
this  advertisement  to  pay  a  further  per  month  for  32  months,  they  will  supply  at  once  a  set  of  the  63  Volumes  of 
the  “  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  in  Half -Morocco  binding. 

The  present  price  of  the  work  is  15s.  raet  per  volume  or  ^47  5s=  net  per  set  in  Cloth  ;  or  20S.  net 
per  volume  or  JSQ3  net  per  set  in  Half-Morocco  ;  and  these  prices  will  be  maintained. 

A  Revoking:  Book  stand,  in  Oak,  Walnut,  or  Mahogany,  to  hold  a  complete  set  of  the  “Dictionary,” 
is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hampton  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.,  at  the  price  of  15s. 


The  ATHENyEUM.— “  In  fulness,  in  thoroughness, 

AND  IN  GENERAL  ACCURACY  IT  LEAVES  LITTLE  OR  NOTHING 
TO  BE  DESIRED.” 

The  MORNING  POST.— “The  greatest  undertaking 
OF  THE  CENTURY  IN  ITS  OWN  FIELD  OF  ENDEAVOUR.” 

The  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— “  The  best  dictionary 
of  home  biography  possessed  by  any  nation.” 

TRUTH.. — The  magnum  opus  of  our  generation.” 

The  LANCET.— “Without  any  compeer  in  English 
or  perhaps  any  other  language. 

The  Rev.  Dr..  JESSOPP  in  The  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  —  “The  greatest  literary  undertaking 
that  has  ever  been  carried  out  in  England.  ’ 


The  SPECTATOR. — “A  work  of  national  impor¬ 
tance.” 

The  TIMES. — “  One  of  the  most  enduring  and  one 
of  the  most  important  literary  monuments  of  the 

TIME  IN  WHICH  WE  LIVE.” 

The  SPEAKER. — “  The  book  will  last  as  long  as  the 
English  language.” 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “  A  great  undertaking, 

WORTHILY  DESIGNED  AND  ADMIRABLY  EXECUTED.” 

The  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. — ■“  A  ‘  Dictionary  of 
Rational  Biography’  of  which  the  country  may 

BE  JUSTLY  PROUD.” 


MOTE.— A  FULL  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  “DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY,”  WITH 
SPECIMEN  PAGES,  WILL  BE  SENT  POST-FREE  UPON  APPLICATION. 


ORDER,  FORM. 

To  Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  Date . 1901. 

15  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 


I  enclose  Two  Pounds  (£2)  as  a  first  payment  for  a  Complete  Set  of' 
the  63  Volumes  of  the  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
in  doth  binding,  and  I  agree  to  pay  to  you  or  to  any  one  you  may 
appoint,  a  further  sum  of  Two  Pounds  on  the  corresponding  day  of 
each  month  following,  until  I  have  made  25  payments  in  all. 

I  enclose  Two  Pounds  (£2)  as  a  first  payment  lor  a  Complete  Set  of 
the  63  Volumes  of  the  “  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  in 
half-morocco  binding,  and  I  agree  to  pay  to  you,  or  to  any  one  you 
may  appoint,  a  further  sum  of  Two  Pounds  on  the  corresponding  day 
of  each  month  following,  until  I  have  made  33  payments  m  all. 


> 


Please 
strike  out 
the  para¬ 
graph 
which  does 
not  apply. 


If  the  volumes  are  to  be  de¬ 
livered  beyond  the  London 
postal  district,  the  purchaser 
should  state  here  the  name  of  >• 
the  railway  company  or  carrier 
in  Londou  through  whom  the 
package  is  to  be  forwarded. 


It  is  agreed  that  you  will  forward  the  63  volumes  to  me,  carriage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  this  first  remittance ;  and  I  undertake  that  until  my  payments  are 
completed,  the  volumes  not  being  my  property,  I  will  not  dispose  of  them  by  sale 
or  otherwise.  And  I  further  agree  that  if  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  in 
regard  to  which  you  shall  be  the  judge,  the  volumes  cannot  be  delivered,  the 
return  of  two  pounds  (£2)  to  me  shall  cancel  this  agreement. 


Sp. 


Name 


Address 
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CHATTO  AND  WINDUS’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  INIMITABLE 

MRS.  MASSINGHAM : 

A  Romance  of  Botany  Bay. 

By  HERBERT  COMPTON. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“A  capital  novel.  It  is  very  long  since  we  read  so  delightful  a  story.” 

—Daily  Graphic. 

“A  book  that  Is  deserving  of  high  praise  for  its  refined  and  exquisite  delinea¬ 
tion  of  character  and  consummate  skill  in  narrative  in  what  is  in  parts  a  perfect 
idyll.. .  .The  great  charm  of  this  book  lies  in  the  way  in  which  Gretna  lights  up 
the  whole  narrative  with  her  dainty  personality.... She  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  heroines  that  have  ever  been  created.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  himself 
need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  her. ...  A  most  noteworthy  book.” 

— Leeds  Mercury. 

“Must  take  rank  as  one  of  the  really  good  novels  of  the  year _ Mr.  Compton’s 

fiction  has  the  true  romantic  air,  the  indefinable  quality  of  charm.  In  addition, 
he  has  evidently  special  knowledge  of  the  matters  of  fact  he  introduces,  a  spirited 

imagination,  and  an  excellent  style _ Mr.  Compton  depicts  the  horrors  of  the  old 

convict  system  with  some  of  the  vigour  and  effect  of  a  Charles  Reade.” 

— Manchester  Guardian. 


“AS  A  WATCH  IN  THE  NIGHT”: 

A  Drama  of  Waking  and  Dream. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED,  Author  of  “  Madame  Izan.” 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“A  delicious  interlude  of  Rome  brings  us  at  last  to  a  scene  of  real  power  and 
passion. . .  .No  one  who  has  read  his  Pliny  and  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  can  fail  to 
appreciate  the  really  brilliaut  picture  of  Imperial  Rome  here  given. . .  .A  stirring 
snd  memorable  story.”— Black  and  White. 

“  New  and  fantastic _ strong,  original,  and  striking.”— Daily  Graphic. 


OTHER  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


THE  FOURTH  GENERATION.  By  Walter 

Besant,  Author  of  “  The  Orange  Girl.”  THIRD  EDITION. 

“  This  profoundly  interesting  story.” — London  Quarterly  Review. 


THE  MAN  THAT  CORRUPTED  HADLEY- 

BURG,  &c.  By  Mark  Twain.  THIRD  EDITION. 

“  Shows  Mark  Twain  at  his  very  best.” — Black  and  White. 


AS  LUCK  WOULD  HAVE  IT.  By  William 

Wesxall,  Author  of  "With  the  Red  Eagle,”  &c. 

“  A  story  of  refreshing  novelty  as  to  conception  and  of  admirable  plausibility 
as  to  its  plan.  It  is  also  unusually  well  written.” — Westminster  Gazette. 


PHILIP  WIN  WOOD.  By  R.  Neilson  Stephens. 

With  6  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  HAMILTON. 

“  Reminding  you,  by  its  ‘  vraisemblauce,’  of  Defoe,  and  bolding  you  from  first 
to  last  by  its  fidelity  to  human  nature  and  to  human  life.”— Great  Thoughts. 


THE  BAG  OF  DIAMONDS,  AND  THREE 

BITS  OF  PASTE.  By  George  Manville  Fenn. 

“  An  exceptionally  good  story.”— Lloyd's  News. 


IN  A  CATHEDRAL  CITY.  By  Bertha  Thomas. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

“  This  excellent  story _ It  is  good  throughout.”— Bookman. 

NEW  TH RE E -A ND-SIXPE NNY  BOOKS. 

THE  SMALL- PART  LADY.  By  George  R. 

Sims  (“Dagonet”). 

“Full  of  robust  vitality.”— Weekly  Dispatch. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TYLER  TATLOGK 

Private  Detective.  By  Dick  Donovan. 

“Good  from  end  to  end— full  of  fresh,  well-written  and -entertaining  matter.” 

—Scotsman. 


THE  ‘  PRETTY  POLLY’: 

A  Voyage  of  Incident. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

With  12  Illustrations.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

‘  Redolent  of  the  sea  breeze,  with  an  abundance  of  adventures  of  a  novel 
description,  and  brightly  written, '  The  Pretty  Polly  ’  is  a  capital  novel.” 

—Birmingham  Daily  Post. 


THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.  By 

Charles  Reade.  (A  Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition.)  Pott  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  net ;  polished  leather,  3s.  net. 

“A  delightful  pocket  edition.”— Black  and  White. 


HANDLEY  CROSS;  or,  Mr.  Jorrocks’s  Hunt.  By 

Robert  Surtees.  With  79  Illustrations  by  John  Leech.  A  NEW 
EDITION.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


GERMINAL;  or,  Master  and  Man.  By  Emile  Zola, 

Author  of  “  The  Downfall,"  &c.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Ernest 
A.  Vizetelly.  [January  10th. 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  GENIUS:  Memories  of 

Famous  Men  and  Women  of  the  Platform  and  the  Stage.  By  Major  J.  B.  Pond. 
With  91  Portraits,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  [January  17th. 


LONDON  M EMORIES:  Social,  Historical,  and 

Topographical.  By  C.  W.  Heckethorn,  Author  of  “London  Souvenirs,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“Gossip  about  old  London  is  generally  good  reading,  and  Mr.  Heckethorn's 
volume  is  uo  exception  to  the  rule.”— Daily  News. 


THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  One 

Shilling  Monthly.— Contents  for  JANUARY Naomi.  By  John  Stafford. — 
The  Prussian  Bicentenary.  By  W.  Miller,  M.  A.— Thackeray’s  Women. 
By  Edward  Manson.—  The  Comstock  Lode.  By  E.  B.  Osborn,  B.A.— 
Country  Parsonages.  By  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins,  M.A.— The  Oddingley 
Murders.  By  E.  Perronet  Thompson.— An  Old  High  Town  and  an  Old 
Palace.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.— False  Messiahs.  By  Albert  M. 
Hyamson.— West-Pyrenean  Lawyers  in  the  Past.  By  A.  R.  Whiteway. 
—King  Arthur.  By  Sylvanus  Urban. 


A  M  S  SS I N  G  HERO.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  Author 

of  “The  Wooing  o’t.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  [January  10th. 


A  PATH  OF  THORNS.  By  Ernest  A.  Vize¬ 
telly,  Author  of  “With  Zola  in  England,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  6s.  [February  7th: 


THE  WATERS  OF  EDERA,  By  Ouida,  Author 

of  "  Under  Two  Flags,”  &c.  CHEAP  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


AIWSLIE’S  JU-JU:  a  Romance  of  the  Hinterland. 

By  Harold  Bindloss,  Author  of  “In  the  Niger  Country.”  Crown  870,  cloth, 

3c.  Gd. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ©UR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the 

Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of  1880.  By  Justin 
McCarthy.  LIBRARY  EDITION,  4  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  each  ; 
CABINET  EDITION,  4  vols.  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each.— Also  the  JUBILEE 
EDITION  (with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  End  of  1886),  2  Vols.  large 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ©UR  OWN  TIMES,  from  1880 

to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.; 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


By  SIR  WALTER  BESANT 

LONDON.  With  125  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

WESTMINSTER.  With  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S. 

Walker  and  130  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  doth,  7s.  6d. 

SOUTH  LONDON.  With  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S. 

Walker,  and  118  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  18s. 

JERUSALEM :  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin.  By 
Walter  Besant  and  E.  H.  Palmer.  FOURTH  EDITION,  with  a 
New  Chapter, a  Map, and  11  Illustrations.  Small  demy8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  With 

144  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 


POETICAL  WORKS  OF  GEORGE 

MACDONALD.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.  2  vols.  crown  Svo, 
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